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A  time  of  sifting,  8. 

A  word  to  the  wise,  8. 

An  afternoon  walk — the  Retreat,  12.  20. 

Agricultural  school,  the  western,  16. 

A  word  for  the  poetical,  21. 

Affliction,  24. 

Abolition  movement,  an  important,  43. 
Apparel,  44. 

Agatha,  the  virgin  martyr,  60. 

Aerial  images,  62.  66.  73. 

A  short  colloquy,  71. 

A  glimpse  at  the  present,  78. 

A  new  animal,  82. 

Ancient,  and  yet  new,  100. 

Apple  trees,  111. 

A  child's  question,  131. 

A  word  to  the  unfaithful,  132. 

African  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  139. 

Acadians,  the  French,  143.  145.  153. 

"  A  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works,"  167. 

Aligators  in  western  Africa,  186. 

Australia,  187.  194.  201.  209  ;  bird  of,  415. 

A  young  adventurer,  191. 

American  wild  horse,  202. 

A  worldly  spirit,  203. 

Application  of  time  and  talents,  220. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  and  the  bible,  332. 

Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the  use 

of  their  reason,  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the, 

234.  258. 
Alps,  the  passes  of  the,  235.  243. 
Autumnal  tints  of  leaves,  251. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  instruction  of  adult 

coloured  persons,  267. 
Artesian  wells,  319. 
Ants  in  South  America,  336. 
Alleghany  mountains,  letter  from  the,  342. 
Ackworth  school,  England,  346. 
An  adventure  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  360. 
Abolition  of  Swedish  slavery,  163;  in  French  Guiana, 

203. 

Affecting  recognition,  379. 

Accident,  frightful,  395. 

Alas  for  the  poor  Indian,  399. 

Atmospheric  electricity,  effect  on  telegraph,  408. 

Antiquities  of  New  Jersey,  415. 

A  church  turned  into  a  railroad,  415. 

A  cure  for  dysentery,  415. 

Biography  and  writings  of  early  Friends,  54. 

Buffalo,  the  city  of,  56. 

Biographies,  68.  102. 

Burials,  126. 

Barclay  slaves,  the,  147. 

Bottle  making,  120. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  circular  of 
the,  179. 

Barclay  and  Crisp's  warnings,  198. 

Black  laws  in  Ohio,  203. 

Bunyan,  John,  how  he  got  out  of  prison,  218. 

Be  not  unfaithful  in  little  things,  222. 

Behistun,  the  rock  of,  225,  233.  242. 

Borrowed  sermons,  227. 

Birds,  to  keep  them  from  fruit,  232. 

Barnardiston,  Giles — extract,  239. 

Bible  Association,  nineteenth  annual  report,  253. 

Brass  chains,  264. 

Bees,  etherization  of,  274. 

Battle  between  an  eagle  and  a  serpent,  295. 

Breadstuffs,  307. 

Bible,  casting  lots  on  the,  310. 

Be  a  good  neighbour,  311. 

Bible,  the,  314. 

Bridlington  pilots,  or  the  blessings  of  sobriety,  314. 
Balloon  in  a  thunder  storm,  355. 

Claude  Gay,  6. 

Curiosities  of  statistics,  11. 

Christian's  death,  the,  16. 

Capper,  Mary,  testimony  of,  22;  original  letters  of, 
31.  38.  47 ;  from  a  memoir  of,  86.  93. 
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Christian  firmness  and  divine  support,  51. 

Coal,  on  the  annual  consumption  of,  in  England,  58. 

Clements  to  the  Corinthians,  60. 

Clock  at  Harper's  ferry,  64.  ■ 

Christy,  Thomas,  70. 

Coal  gas,  infancy  of,  75. 

Caoutchouc  trade,  80. 

Covetousness,  84. 

Commerce,  &c,  on  the  Mississippi,  91. 

Cure  for  a  burn,  112. 

Chemical  analysis  of  tea,  112. 

Cheap  religion,  120. 

Cherokees,  the,  124. 

Crosfield,  George,  149. 

Capital  punishment,  152. 

Comet,  the  weather  and  the,  181. 

Chamber's  cyclopedia,  199.  206. 

Christ,  the  riches  of ;  religion  of,  203. 

Chapped  bands,  240. 

Curing  beef,  240. 

Christian  weapons,  260. 

Change  in  the  meaning  of  words,  260.  267. 

Chester  county,  how  named,  272. 

Comet,  the  expected,  282.  291.  298, 

Coloured  glass  for  hot  houses,  303. 

Case  of  the  brig  Malaga,  383. 

Curious  fact,  382. 

Consumption,  hospital  for,  385  ;  consumption  and  ven- 
tilation, 407. 
Choctaw  nation,  387. 
Cheap  pleasures,  403. 
Coking  Diamonds,  406. 
Colorado,  Upper,  407. 
California,  civilized  Indians  of,  410.. 
Curious  habit  of  an  Australian  bird,  415. 

Demand  for  the  bible,  124. 

Deformity  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  Eng- 
land, 168. 
Discharged  prisoners,  180. 
Dissimulation,  196. 

Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  202  ;  obedience  of  the,  258. 

Dogs,  defence  against,  204. 

Dominion,  212. 

Darius  the  Mede,  255. 

Dymond — extract,  270. 

Duelling,  306. 

Defensive  precautions  of  animals,  322. 

Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  330. 

Dog,  sagacity  of  the,  338. 

Divine  protection  of  the  church,  349. 

Dead  letter  office,  379. 

Dyak  mode  of  fishing,  407. 

Dorland,  Enoch,  413. 

Dysentery,  cure  of,  415;  medical  properties  of  straw- 
berry leaf  in,  415. 

Deaths. — Sarah  Ann  Oliphant,  Abner  Heald,  Jona- 
than Heald,  Ezra  Comfort,  Ruth  Forsythe,  5  ;  Mar- 
tha Ballcnger,  24 ;  Adna  F.  Heaton,  Clementine 
Heaton,  32  ;  Miriam  Lindley,  Richard  II.  Law- 
rence, 40;  James  Bousl.ead,  48;  Mary  Stokes,  64; 
Rebecca  Mekeel,  Deborah  Otis,  Samuel  Johnson, 
96;  Ellis  Yamall,  104;  Sarah  P.  Howard,  112; 
John  Hicklen,  Jeffery  Smedley,  Amy  Smcdley,  117; 
Mary  Downing,  125;  Mary  Master,  12S;  Rebecca 
Smart,  William  F.  Miller,  Mary  S.  Morris,  133; 
Rachel  Hopkins,  Elizabeth  Paxson,  James  Wallis, 
Angus  Cameron,  144;  Samuel  Haines,  Elizabeth 
B.  Haines,  Sydney  Allen,  Elizabeth  James,  149  ; 
Abigail  S.  Wood,  William  Bailey,  John  Passmore, 
Moses  Sheppard,  157;  Luke  Collins,  Har-lan  "Webb, 
165;  Grace  Townsend,  Theophilus  Beesley,  Han- 
nah Ann  Whitall,  Mary  Shotwell,  176;  Mary  Pyle, 
181 ;  Benjamin  Taylor,  Rachel  Darlington,  192;  Na- 
than Shotwell,  200  ;  William  Pickett,  Lydia  Jacobs, 
Lydia  Anthony,  216;  Anna  Mosher,  Amy  Carman, 
Abia  Passmore,  Joseph  Sharp,  224;  Ruth  Anna 
Taylor,  232 ;  Daniel  Thornton,  Deborah  P.  Kite,  240 ; 
Elizabeth  Oliphant,  Sarah  Lightfoot,  256  ;  Judith 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  Gummere,  Mary  Anna  Brown, 
264  ;  Thomas  Wilkins,  272  ;  Mary  Curtis,  Martha 


Abbott,  280;  Jane  Woolman,  Hannah  Williams, 
288 ;  Mary  Thomas,  296 ;  Mary  Davis,  Richard 
Wood,  312;  John  Buxton,  344;  Sarah  Gaskiil, 
Alexander  Stuart,  360 ;  Achsah  Lupton,  Joseph 
Hall,  368  ;  Elizabeth  R.  Shephard,  376  ;  Hannah 
Remington,  Abigail  Halliday,  384;  David  E. 
Knowles,  Beulah  Comfort,  Elizabeth  Craft,  392 ; 
Jacob  Parker,  392.  400  ;  Hannah  Williams,  Mary 
Shotwell,  David  Griscom,  Elijah  Coleman,  Guliel- 
ma  Widdifield,  400  ;  Isaac  Smart,  Newberry  Smith, 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  408 ;  Drusilla  Knowles,  Sarah 
Penrose,  516. 

Extracts.— 4,  5.  8.  11.  14.  124.  133.  135,  136.  156. 

165.  168.  175.  178,  179.  181.  189.  213.  224.  227. 

266.  272.  277.  279.  307.  312.  316.  326.  336.  343. 

346,  347,  348.  352.  359,  360.  363.  368.  376.  384. 

397.  408.  415,  416. 
English  distilleries,  55. 
Early  discipline  inculcated,  63. 
Extraordinary  coincidence,  71. 
Evans,  Hannah,  epistle  from,  79. 
Economy  of  hay,  91. 
Earthquake  at  Atlixco,  95. 

Emancipation  movement  in  Western  Virginia,  106. 
Early  ruligiuus  education,  107. 
English  and  American  ships,  131. 
Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Lon- 
don, in  1782,  136. 
Education — holy  scriptures,  148. 
English  bibles,  180. 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  203. 
Earthquake,  town  swallowed  up  by  one,  203. 
Experimental  Christianity,  238. 
Endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers,  245. 
Example  of  early  Christians,  253. 
Encouragement  for  the  sincere,  303. 
Eldership,  311. 

Explosion  of  gunpowder,  359. 

Emigration,  387. 

Exceptions  to  our  doctrines,  389. 

Editorial  remarks. — The  war,  16;  in  Mexico,  36.  48. 
116.  125  ;  disgusting  conduct  at  an  execution,  16; 
letter  of  General  Scott,  24;  correction  of  a  former 
statement  relative  to  Edlow's  slaves  ;  Ann  Jones  ; 
notice  of  a  work  on  slaveholding,  by  William  Bris- 
bane, 32  ;  tiact  association  ;  extract  from  the  North 
American,  36;  West-town  school;  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  37  ;  to  correspondents,  48 ;  The  Moral 
Refon.i  Retreat,  56;  discouraging  prospect  in  Ire- 
land ;  coloured  population  in  Moyamensing,  64; 
battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco  ;  the  National 
Era,  72  ;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  80  ;  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  88;  remarks  relative  to  the 
article  headed  Biographies,  96;  Friends'  boarding- 
schools,  104;  the  flood  in  the  west,  112;  extract 
from  the  British  Friend,  116;  notice  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children,  125  ;  progress  of  arts  and  improve- 
ments in  this  country,  133  ;  Asiatic  cholera  in  Rus- 
sia, 144;  George  Crossfield  ;  obituaries  of  infants; 
colonization,  149  ;  hopes  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  157. 
181.  192.  200  ;  a  pamphlet  on  war  issued  by  the 
New  York  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  The  Shelter ; 
the  House  of  Refuge,  165;  Mercy  Ellis;  controver- 
sy relative  to  the  persecution  of  Friends  by  the  Pu- 
ritans in  New  England,  175;  distress  in  Moyamen- 
sing, 176  ;  Calhoun  and  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  the 
article  headed  Discharged  Prisoners,  181  ;  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  192;  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  Ohio,  207  ;  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  207. 
215.  240.  296.  312  ;  revolution  in  France,  216.  224. 
264  ;  Dymond's  Essay  on  War,  224  ;  tract  associa- 
tion, 232  ;  the  French  republic,  240.  272  ;  Haverford 
school,  240.  304 ;  the  Yearly  Meeting,  255  ;  Mount 
Pleasant  boarding-school,  256;  slave  labour  in  cot- 
ton factories,  272  ;  work-houses  at  Scariff  and  Tooin- 
grany  ;  terrible  destitution  in  Ireland,  280  ;  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  328;  American  Tract  Society, 
280  ;  advertisement  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  and 
horrors  of  slavery,  288 ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 


INDEX. 


303.  319  ;  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  &c?  303  ;  letter 
from  the  present  pope,  336  ;  the  separation  in  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meeting,  344 ;  abolition  of  slavery  in  Con- 
necticut; the  Indians,  344;  insurrection  in  Paris, 
352  ;  return  of  the  volunteers  from  Mexico,  360  ;  the 
Dead  Sea  expedition  ;  burning  of  the  Table  Rock 
house,  Niagara  Falls;  Indians;  Indian  skeletons, 
368  ;  Friends'  boarding-schools,  376  ;  the  old  way — 
the  old  cause  ;  labour  is  honourable  ;  Texas  sugar, 
384  ;  misery  of  war,  392  ;  primary  schools,  ib. ;  on 
the  government  of  Oregon,  399  ;  Barclay's  Apology, 
400 ;  slave  trade,  408  ;  supplement  to  "  The  Friend" 
containing  the  Appeal,  &C. ;  the  cholera,  416. 

Friends  and  the  Indians,  14.  21.  25.  33.  41.  49.  59. 
Flood  in  the  Ohio,  124. 
Force  of  sap,  115. 

Flood,  heavy  losses  by  the  late,  152. 
Fugitive  slave  law,  157. 
Friends'  Library,  159. 
Fruit  culture,  profits  of,  190. 
Foxes,  instinct  of,  195. 
"Faithfulness  in  little  things,"  261. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  284.  294.  302.  309.  317.327.  334.341. 

350.  357.  365.  374.  381.  390.  397.  405.  414. 
Firth,  John,  339. 

"  Friend,  The,"  and  its  correspondents,  389. 
Fell,  Mary,  395. 
Fire  annihilator,  395. 
Flour,  improved  manufacture  of,  407. 
Foundations  under  water,  415. 

Griffith,  John,  44.  52. 
General  Lane  at  Pucbli,  107. 
Gunpowder  trumpet,  188. 
Gossamer,  211. 
"  Gather  the  children,"  227. 
Guard  well  the  avenues,  236. 
Gapes  in  chickens,  251. 
Gratitude  of  the  bondman,  261. 
Gutta  percha,  302. 
Glass  as  known  to  the  ancients,  338. 
Grain  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1846,  344. 
Glaciers,  371. 
Glass  water-pipes,  414. 

Hints  for  boys,  36. 
Humility,  43. 
Home,  43. 
Honour,  50. 

Hints  to  young  women,  87. 
How  to  get  rid  of  care,  88. 
How  to  make  home  happy,  111. 

House  of  Refuge,  twentieth  annual  report  of  the,  155 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  164. 
Hearsay  testimony,  192. 
Happiness,  196. 
House's  telegraph,  274. 
How  true  Quakers  are  made,  278. 
Historical  societies,  307. 
Holstein  meadows,  315. 

Head-hunting  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  366. 
How  to  punish  those  who  injure  you,  391. 

Interesting  case,  4. 
Important  discovery,  1 15. 

Indians,  visit  to  them,  by  Joshua  Sharplcss,  in  179S 

1  1.21.25.33.41.49.57.65. 
Imposition  on  farmers,  147. 
Indiscretion,  151. 
Insanity,  the  pica  of,  160. 
Italy  and  the  pope,  168. 
Integrity.  1!'0. 
Iron  works  in  Jersey,  266. 

India  rabbt  r,  manufacture  of,  in  Brazil,  274  ;  pave- 
ment of,  367. 
Indian  disturbances,  300. 
Injury,  303  ;  on  brooding  over  injuries,  403. 
Individual  reformation,  325. 
Indian  eloquence,  313. 

Immense  number  of  inserts  destroyed  by  birds,  344. 
Insanity,  curious  form  of,  376. 
Impatience  of  the  age,  415. 
Indians  of  California,  civilized,  410. 

Jones,  Ann,  testimony  of,  29.  35. 
Jordm,  the,  1  12. 

Jews,        eastern.  349.  257.  265.  273.  Ml.  289.  897. 

305.  313.  321.  329.  337.  315.  353.  361.  3G9. 


Knott,  Abigail,  107. 

Lakes  of  England,  the  poet  Wordsworth,  19. 
Longevity,  31. 
Life  in  earnest,  34. 
Light  in  the  south,  48. 
Louisenberg,  the,  58. 
Lime-water  for  hens,  59. 
Locomotion  of  plants,  72. 
Locke — extract,  78. 
Leaves  of  trees  fodder  for  cattle,  91. 
Lotteries,  136. 
Love  and  unity,  141. 
Length  of  days,  143. 

Letters  which  might  have  been  written,  177. 
Loss  of  thirdly,  251. 
Lion's  strength,  the,  328. 
London  epistle,  354. 
Luther,  Martin,  and  the  birds,  415. 

Mammoth  cave,  the,  7. 
Mounds  of  the  west,  27. 
Moyamensing,  a  First-day  afternoon  in,  28. 
Meekness,  43. 
Misrepresentation,  50. 
Meteoric  stones  in  Iowa,  fall  of,  50. 
More  room,  71. 
Menai  straits,  the  Britania  tunnel  bridge  over  the,  90. 
Medusae,  91. 

Microscope,  disclosures  of  the,  94.  98. 
Model  lodging-house,  St.  Giles,  London,  110. 
Mont  Blanc,  attempts  to  reach  its  summit,  123.  130. 
138. 

Mines  of  Mexico,  133. 

Malleable  glass,  248. 

Making  candles,  248. 

Mineral,  a  new,  useful  in  the  arts,  266. 

Mechanism  of  the  human  foot,  303. 

Mineral  waters,  307. 

Magnetism,  on  its  universality,  351. 

Musquitoes  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  371. 

Matcrn,  John,  388. 

Method,  403. 

Moxie,  Esther,  dream  of,  404. 

Marriages. — Thomas  Thorp  to  Anna  Knight,  16; 
Samuel  D.  Otis  to  Elizabeth  Gorham,  George  Ran- 
dolph to  Rebecca  Cope,  24 ;  George  A.  Carpenter  to 
Martha  L.  Palmer,  Aaron  Sharpless  to  Susanna 
Forsythe,  Nathan  Garrett  to  Esther  Rhoads,  Jesse 
Williams  to  Frances  C.  Stokes,  32;  Samuel  Allen 
to  Katharine  Morrison,  40 ;  Joseph  G.  Harlan  to 
Anna  A.  Stevenson,  48;  Samuel  L.  Baily  to  Eliza- 
beth Tatum,  56;  Isaac  Evans  to  Anne  S.  Boone, 
64;  William  Marshall  to  Martha  Walter,  72; 
Thomas  Y.  Hutton  to  Phcbo  Webster,  96;  Joseph 
Liddon  Pennock  to  Lydia  Ann  Eldridge,  Benjamin 
J.  Edwards  to  Susanna  Rhoads,  112;  Jonathan 
Dorland  to  Mary  L.  Iloag,  Francis  R.  Cope  to 
Anna  S.  Brown,  Edward  Taylor  Randolph  to  Mary 
Sharplcss,  125;  Charles  T.  U'cslcombe  to  Isabella 
Stokes,  133  ;  Samuel  S.  Willits  to  Rebecca  M.  Gill, 
144;  Jacob  Ratcliff  to  Mary  E.  Hunnicutt,  157; 
Pearson  Thomas  to  Amy  T.  Smith,  Josiah  Bundy 
to  Achsah  R.  Smith,  Thomas  Rudolph  to  Sarah 
Ann  Fogg,  165;  Richard  ('.  Shoemaker  to  Anne  K. 
Shallcross,  181  ;  Edward  Tatum  to  Anna  C.  Smith, 
192;  Charles  Walton  to  Deborah  Lightfoot,  200; 
Goodwin  Durfie  to  Elizabeth  Dean,  216  ;  John  Can- 
by  to  Elizabeth  A.  Boustead,  240  ;  Horatio  C.  Wood 
to  Abigail  Evans,  Nathaniel  II.  Brown  to  Rebecca 
Kite,  272  ;  Mahlon  Moon  to  Jane  Craft,  David  Hcs- 
ton  to  Mary  Balderston,  288;  Charles  Huston  to 
Isabella  1*.  Lukens,  296  ;  Phincas  Cox  to  Ann  Kemp, 
304;  Daniel  B.  Price  to  Hannah  B.  Child,  320; 
Thomas  Cox  to  Nancy  Pace,  Dillwyn  Smith  to  Eliza- 
beth M.  Morris,  3-11 ;  Robert  Knowles  to  Lydia 
Powell,  368  ;  Thomas  Kite  to  Margaret  Bragg, 
Abraham  M.  Taylor  to  Elizabeth  R.  Shoemaker, 
400. 

New  mail  agent,  18. 

Neal— extracts  from,  31.  60,  61. 

Noble  conduct  and  heavy  atllietion,  43. 

Northern  rice,  72. 

Newspaper  exchange,  112. 

Necessity  the  mother  of  invention,  1  16. 

Not  in  word,  but  in  power,  151. 

New  laws  in  New  England,  162. 

Needful  caution,  168. 


New  Jersey  lunatic  asylum,  186. 

Notes  of  the  weather,  215. 

Nitre  lake  in  Egypt,  250. 

Neptune,  the  new  planet,  283. 

Nest  of  the  brush  turkey,  360. 

Now,  the,  a  bird  of  Australia,  360.  * 

Nest  of  the  megapodius  tumulus,  365. 

Niagara  outdone,  391. 

Occupation  for  children,  122. 

Oak,  curious  experiment  on  the,  139. 

Opening  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  156. 

Old-fashioned  preaching,  227. 

Orchards,  culture  of,  258. 

One  and  all,  315. 

Ornithological  display,  387. 

Oregon,  debate  on  the  government  of,  393.  401.  409. 

Penn,  William,  epistle  from,  13.  18.  26. 
Peisley,  Mary,  extracts  from,  31.  60. 
Parental  responsibility,  39. 
Press  gangs,  42. 

Prophetic  and  solemn  warnings,  45. 
Principles  versus  rules,  59. 
Penington,  Isaac,  letters  of,  71.  83.  118. 
Planet,  another  one,  72. 
Penn — extract,  78. 

Palolo,  a  sea  worm  used  as  food  in  the  Navigator  Is-  i 

lands,  83. 
Potatoes,  good  yield  of,  88. 
Punishment  of  idle  husbands,  95. 
Pius  IX. — the  reformer,  99. 
Prince  Demidoff's  travels,  113. 
Potato,  114. 
Persian  peasant,  122. 
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Schombnrgk's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  409,  vol.  ix.) 
,       SIERRA  ARICUA. 

Launched  in  their  bark  canoes  on  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  the  Caphiwuin,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  travellers  was  divided  between 
the  perils  of  the  way,  the  ever-varying  and 
savage  mountain  scenery  through  which  they 
wound  their  course,  and  the  glories  of  tropical 
vegetation.  "  The  scarlet  lsertia,  the  blue 
Petrcea,  the  long  pendulous  flowers  of  the 
Posoqueria,  with  its  rounded  fruits  of  citron- 
yellow,  and  large  green,  shining  leaves  ;  the 
flowering  risps  of  the  Carapa  ;  the  Ant-tree, 
with  its  upright  panicles  of  yellow  blossoms  ; 
the  splendid  Clusia,  with  its  large  rose-shaped 
flowers  and  aspect  as  formed  of  virgin  wax,  each 
petal  lined  with  rose;  Aublet's  crimson  Eperua, 
remarkable  for  its  falcate  pods,  pending  from 
the  trees  on  thread-like  peduncles  ;  the  banks  of 
the  river  adorned  with  graceful  bamboo  bushes 
and  gigantic  bananas;  numerous  palms,  and 
the  cacao  growing  spontaneously  ;  the  majes- 
tic Bertholletia — all  united  to  render  the  pic- 
ture highly  interesting  to  the  botanist,  and  de- 
lightful to  the  eye." 

Numerous  cascades  were  to  be  passed. 
On  one  of  them  two  of  the  frail  "  wood- 
skin"  boats  were  wrecked.  At  another,  they 
noticed  some  cavities  in  the  hard  greenstone 
rock,  over  which  the  water  fell,  which  were 
very  remarkable.  "  They  were  shaped  like 
soup-plates  or  saucers,  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep."  They 
were  unable  to  account  for  their  formation. 
On  lowering  the  boats  down  another  fall, 
Schomburgk  met  with  an  unpleasant  accident. 
"  Anxious  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  coriols 
over  the  impediment,  I  crossed  a  small  island, 
from  whence  I  could  observe  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  crew.  Deeply  intent  upon  what  they 
were  doing,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects 
immediately  around  me,  and  had  placed  my- 
self unwittingly,  and  without  hat,  under  the 
large  nest  of  a  brownish  species  of  wasp.  I 


must  have  touched  it,  and  roused  their  ire. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  dangerous 
proximity  was  the  violev  pain  1  experienced 
from  their  stings,  in  fourteen  different  parts  of 
my  head,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  the  wasps 
out  of  my  hair,  they  continued  to  inflict  their 
wounds.  Had  I  not  been  ashamed  of  showing 
any  weakness  before  the  savages,  I  might  have 
cried  out  with  pain  ;  which,  strange  to  say, 
communicated  itself  to  the  right  arm,  chiefly 
under  the  arm-pit.  I  passed  a  feverish  night, 
and  felt  the  consequence  of  the  stings  for  some 
days  after." 

For  eight  days  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
abounded.0  Afterwards  the  river  became  com- 
paratively smooth.  "  It  had  scarcely  increased 
in  breadth  for  the  last  50  miles,  and  in  lieu  of 
mountains,  groups  of  small  hills,  scarcely  150 
feet  in  height,  approached  the  banks,  while  the 
stream  itself  was  studded  with  numerous  blocks 
of  granite  of  the  usual  spherical  form."  They 
had  descended  to  a  lower  level,  and  warmer 
climate.  The  country  was  no  longer  a  soli- 
tude. "  The  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  this  morning  enlivened  by  large  flocks  of 
small  monkeys.  Astonished  at  seeing  human 
beings  passing  their  abode,  they  exhibited  every 
attitude  and  grimace  which  their  agility  and 
curiosity,  at  the  strange  sight  of  us  intruders, 
called  forth.  We  had  hitherto  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  general  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
the  noise  of  falling  waters,  our  own  voices, 
and  the  splash  of  the  paddles.  This  day  it 
was  otherwise ;  several  feathered  songsters 
raised  their  voices,  discordantly  broken  in  up- 
on by  the  noise  of  an  assembly  of  hawks, 
[lbycter  leucogaster,  Vieill.),  known  in  the 
colony  by  the  name  of  bull-dogs,  and  which, 
when  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
trees  near  the  banks,  never  fail  to  greet  the 
passing  boat  with  their  stunning  cry." 

"  A  large  Coaila  monkey,  resting  with  its 
long  legs  on  a  curved  branch,  while  it  kept  its 
erect  position  by  grasping  with  its  spider-like 
arms  some  branch  above  it,  reminded  us 
forcibly  (at  the  distance  we  were  from  the  an- 
imal) of  the  human  structure.  We  had  not 
proceeded  a  great  distance  when  the  howling 
in  unison  of  half  a  dozen  Araquatos,  or  How- 
lers, resounded  like  the  roar  of  lions  through 
the  surrounding  forest.  They  did  not  observe 
us,  and  we  were  able  to  come  quite  close  to 
the  trees  where  they  were  sitting:  I  counted 
six.  Amidst  the  deep  bass  of  several  old  ones, 
was  distinctly  heard  a  shrill,  fine  voice,  pro- 
ceeding from  what  is  called  by  the  Creoles 
'  the  singman,'  or  precentor ;  no  community 
or  group  of  howlers  is  without  him,  and  he  is 
naturally  distinguished  by  his  diminutive  size, 
as  compared  with  the  others.  So  say  the  Cre- 
oles ;  and  although  the  fact  is  uncontested 
that,  whenever  they  commence  their  dreadful 


howling,  the  shrill  voice  is  heard  amongst 
them,  we,  as  naturalists,  cannot  agree  with  the 
woodman,  that  nature  should  select  one  from 
the  rest,  and  give  him  a  smaller  size,  that  he 
may  act  as  leader  in  the  discordant  concert. 
It  is  more  probably  a  female,  or  a  young  as- 
sistant who  has  not  yet  acquired  the  sonorous 
bass  of  the  aged. 

"  The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  waters  in- 
formed us,  that  we  were  approaching  another 
cataract.  It  presented  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, for  the  greater  volume  of  water 
flowed  about  150  yards  along  a  raised  ledge 
of  granite,  like  a  natural  aqueduct,  about  20 
feet  above  the  smaller  branch  of  the  river, 
which  precipitated,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ledge,  into  the  basin  below,  and  then  flow- 
ed gently  along  the  foot  of  the  natural  aque- 
duct, while  the  waters  above  were  rushing 
turbulently  towards  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  granite  ledge,  where  it  again  united  with 
the  former  stream,  by  forming  a  large  caja- 
ract.  These  shelves  of  granite  astonished  me 
by  their  vastness;  the  action  of  flowing  water 
having  denuded  whole  tracts  of  their  earthy 
covering,  they  now  appeared  like  gigantic  ter- 
races. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  overcome  this  obstruc- 
tion, and  proceeded  half-a-mile  further,  when 
we  halted  at  another  fall,  where  the  river, 
shooting  over  an  inclined  plane  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  400  or  500  yards,  formed  a 
precipitous  cataract  at  its  extremity.  We  had 
again  to  unload,  and  as  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced, I  gave  orders  at  once  to  encamp  at  the 
foot  of  it. 

"  The  Jaguars  appear  to  be  very  numerous 
hereabout ;  we  saw  the  marks  of  their  feet 
near  to  our  camp,  and  one  we  saw,  crouching 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  :  when  the  boat  got 
quite  near,  it  jumped  down  and  scampered 
into  the  bush.  But  our  black  cook  tells  the 
best  story,  and  still  trembles  at  the  recollection 
of  his  adventure.  One  night,  he  says,  while 
lying  awake  in  his  hammock,  he  saw  a  huge 
animal  who  came  up  close  to  him,  smelling 
him  all  over.  He  feared  to  move,  and  seeing 
a  pair  of  eyes  like  burning  coals,  shut  his 
own  ;  but  when  the  beast's  snout  came  near 
his  face,  he  could  retain  himself  no  longer, 
and  giving  a  tremendous  shriek,  which  awoke 
the  whole  camp,  he  jumped  out  of  his  ham- 
mock, and  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce 
him  to  return  to  it  that  night.  He  preferred 
sleeping  on  the  ground  under  the  tent  of  the 
coxswain." 

Eighteen  days  were  occupied  in  navigating 
this  savage  region,  down  the  Caphiwuin  and 
up  the  Wanamu,  and  during  that  period  but 
one  human  abode  had  been  discovered.  It 
was  occupied  by  an  Indian,  with  his  wile  and 
two  children.    Sir  Robert  had  expected  before 
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this  to  have  come  upon  the  settlement  of  Pi- 
anoghottos, to  whom  he  had  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  announce  his  approach,  and  began 
to  Feel  some  anxiety  at  not  finding  them,  as 
his  stock  of  provisions  was  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  when,  suddenly,  "just,"  says  he, 
m  as  we  were  turning  round  a  point,  I  saw  a 
bark  canoe,  with  two  men  and  several  dogs, 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  towards  us. 
Resembling  in  their  attire  the  Maopityans,  1 
conjectured  they  were  the  two  men  1  had  dis- 
patched.    Scarcely,  however,  had  they  got 
si^ht  of  us,  when  they  turned  the  head  ol 
their  boat,  and  paddling  with  a  swiftness  that 
fear  alone  could  accomplish,  all  oar  calling  to 
them  that  we  were  friends  proved  of  no  avail. 
Our  guide  remained  deaf  to  our  entreaties  to 
speak  to  them,  though  we  knew  that  he  spoke 
their  language;  and  as  the  other  Maopityans, 
who  might  have  been  better  inclined,  were  far 
behind  us,  we  could  only  follow  the  fugitives, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them,  and  prevent 
their  spreading  any  unnecessary  alarm.  We 
now  saw  a  second  canoe  coming  down  the 
river,  in  which  there  were  likewise  two  men  ; 
but,  suspecting  us  as  the  others  had  done,  they 
also  turned  their  boat,  and  fled.    We  were 
close  upon  the  hindermost  boat,  when  they 
turned  into  one  of  the  inlets,  where,  supposing 
them  to  have  landed  at  their  settlement,  we 
followed  them;  but  to  our  mortification,  we 
found  only  their  canoes,  with  their  hammocks 
and  other  things,  and  the  dogs  still  tied  up ; 
the  men  had  fled  into  the  wood.    I  now  forced 
our  guides  to  follow  them  with  one  of  our  own 
Indians,  and  in  order  to  pacify  their  apprehen- 
sions, I  ordered  the  other  boats  to  proceed  on- 
wards, and  took  the  lead.    After  a  progress  of 
about  fifteen  minutes,  I  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  turned  into  another  inlet,  where  I 
soon  discovered  the  landing-place  of  the  settle- 
ment.   I  hastened  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
up  the  high  banks,  and  saw  a  few  huts  before 
me,  tenanted  only  by  barking  dogs  and  our 
guide  and  the  Macuse  Indians,  who,  not  being 
able  to  overtake  the  strangers,  had  arrived  a 
little  before  us,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind 
them.   We  found  the  cassada  upon  the  baking 
pans,  the  matappa  filled  with  grated  cassada 
root,  a  pepper-pot  and  some  fresh  cassada  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  eating  when  the 
news  must  have  been  brought  to  them  ;  all 
showing  that  they  must  have  fled  in  the  great- 
est consternation.    They  had  not  even  taken 
their  hammocks  with  them,  which  I  never 
before  knew  the   Indians   to   leave  behind 

them"  ■  l  i  r 

Schomburgk  gave  strict  orders  to  the  Indians 

of  his  company  not  to  touch  any  of  the  desert- 
ed properly.  The  Macnscs  and  Wapisianas 
obeyed,  but  the  less  scrupulous  Maopityans 
» ravenously  fell  on  the  eatables."  These 
Maopityans  proved  altogether  unfaithful,  and 
were  detected  in  a  plot  to  rob  the  camp  and 
fly  with  their  booty.  They  were  at  once  ar- 
rested and  placed  under  guard,  being  six  in 
number.  Half  of  them  were  adroit  enough  In 
get  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  with  axes, 
cutlasses,  hammocks,  bends,  &c. ;  "indeed 
they  had  almost  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect 
clearance."    The  party  felt  themselves  in  a 


very  awkward  predicament.  The  Maopityans 
were  their  only  guides  through  a  very  intricate 
country.    Without  them,  progress  was  almost 
impracticable,  or,  at  best,  very  hazardous. 
To  add  to  their  trouble,  sickness  assailed  them. 
They  were  kept  in  this  painful  situation  for 
six  days,  using  every  exertion,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  scouts,  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
Pianoghottos,  into  whose  territory  they  had  in- 
truded" themselves,  and  to  discover  the  traces 
of  the  runaways,  keeping,  meantime,  the  re- 
maining three,  whose  detention,  they  had  rea- 
son to  helieve,  would  retain  the  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.    And  so  it  proved  ;  for  fear- 
ing to  abandon  their  friends,  and  finally  de- 
spairing  of  being  joined  by  them,  they  volun- 
tarily returned  to  their  employers,  only,  how- 
ever, shortly  to  betray  them  again.  Sir  Robert 
suspected  that  the  excessive  alarm  which  his 
approach  had  caused  among  the  inhabitants 
was  attributable  to  his  treacherous  allies,  who 
seem  to  have  desired,  for  what  cause  does  not 
appear,  to  prevent  any  intercourse  between 
them  and  white  men.    Encumbered  with  the 
sick,  straightened   for   provisions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  invisible  people,  whose  fears 
might  lead  them  to  attempt  their  destruction, 
their  situation  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
To  move  or  stay  seemed  equally  dangerous. 
Progress,  however,  might  bring  them  to  a 
country  affording  the  means  of  sustenance, 
and  perchance  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tives.   The  Maopityans  had,  by  dint  of  cross- 
questioning,  afforded  some  information  as  to 
the  routes"  and  Schomburgk  determined  to 
march  at  a  venture,  after  a  detention  of  ten 
days. 

On  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  they  made  a 
beginning,  and  mustering  their  company,  but 
one  Maopityan  made  his  appearance.  Two 
days  after,  the  rest  rejoined  them,  but  on  the 
succeeding  day,  three  again  deserted,  and  re- 
duced the  party  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
part  of  their  property.    "  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  the  selection  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble objects  was  made.    There  lay  the  collec- 
tions I  had  made  since  leaving  Pirara  ;  we 
had  conveyed  them  many  hundred  miles,  and, 
in  spite  of  cataracts  and  miserable  boats,  they 
had  reached  this  spot  in  safety,  only  to  be  left 
behind  with  very  little  hope  of  seeing  them 
a«ain.    How  frequently  did  I  reconsider  our 
deposable  force,  to  see  whether  certain  objects 
of  peculiar  interest  to  science,  or  to  myself 
personally,  could  not  be  shoved  somewhere! 
But  the  few  Indians  we  had  at  our  service 
were  already  heavily  enough  burthened  with 
the  instruments  and  such  articles  of  barter  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  our  subsistence  and 
return  to  the  coast. 

"  Towards  evening  it  began  to  thunder,  and 
so  vivid  and  rapid  was  the  lightning— flash 
succeeding  flash— that  the  whole  vault  of  hea- 
ven seemed  on  fire,  while  the  peals  of  thunder 
followed  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
greatest  interval  between  them  only  allowed  me 
to  count  four,  while  eight  limes  out  ten,  I  could 
only  count  two  or  three;  this  lasted  for  two 
hours.  There  was  little  rain  during  the  time 
the  thunder  continued;  but  after  the  electric 
clouds  had  passed,  which  was  about  midnight, 
it  came  down  in  torrents,  and  continued  the 


whole  night  and  following  morning  until  10 
o'clock." 

The  rain  over,  and  the  least  valuable  man 
left  to  guard  the  goods,  the  march  began. 
"Our  path  led  us  over  hills  and  through 
swamps  abounding  in  the  graceful  Wassa- 
palm  (a  species  of  Euterpe  or  CEnocarpvs,) 
the  upper  column  of  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  and  affords  an  excellent 
vegetable.  We  may  probably  be  accused  of 
barbarism  for  destroying  30  or  40  of  these 
graceful  palms  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
dish  of  cabbage  ;  but  hunger  has  few  scruples, 
and  must  plead  our  excuse." 

The  party  was  now  on  foot,  and  recrossing 
the  Sierra  Aricua,  seeking  for  the  head  waters 
of  the  Corentyne  and  the  habitations  of  the 
Pianoghottos. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SLAVERY. 

The  following  article  from  the  "  Louisville 
Examiner,"  contains  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant proposition,  and  one  we  earnestly  desire 
may  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable.   We  hope  those  interested  will  be  en- 
couraged to  persevere  until  they  obtain  the 
requisite  legislative  enactments  ;  and  those  bo- 
dies surely  ought  to  grant  a  request  so  reason- 
able and  "just.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
that  if  slavery  was  abolished  in  one  portion  of 
the  states  named,  that  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages (to  say  nothing  of  the  moral)  which 
would  result,  would  ultimately  eradicate  the 
system  from  other  parts.   The  mild  and  sens- 
ible manner  in  which  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
treated  in  the  Louisville  Examiner,  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect,  and  we  hope  the  editor 
may  be  "encouraged  by  a  good  subscription 
list. 

An  important  Suggestion !    New   Moves  t 
East  Tennessee  !  Western  Virginia  ! 
We  copy  the  following  short  extract  of  a 
letter  just  received  from  East  Tennessee  : 
"  You  made  last  year  this  suggestion  to  Mr. 

 9  and  Mr.  ,  in  reply  to  the  question 

 vvhat  shall,  or  can,  we  do,  in  East  Tennes- 
see, for  emancipation?  viz. :  that  each  county 
shall  have  the  right,  whenever  the  majority  in 
that  county  shall  so  determine,  to  establish 
freedom  therein.  Since  then  we  have  debated 
the  subject,  and  corresponded  about  it,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
act  upon  it,  and  will  do  so  before  long." 

The  condition  of  the  upland  or  mountain  re- 
gions of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  East 
Tennessee,  is  pretty  well  understood.  They 
are  chiefly  settled  by  non-slaveholders.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  these  States,  the  plant- 
ing regions  had  the  preponderance.  But  the 
uplands  have  now  the  numerical  strength,  and 
are  increasing,  while  the  slave  portions  are 
decreasing  in  power.  Very  soon,  therefore, 
they  will  break  the  thrall  with  which  unjust 
apportionments  have  kept,  and  still  keep,  them 
down,  and  obtain  ascendancy  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  these  States. 

Acting  under  this  belief,  we  urged  certain 
friends  of  ours  in  East  Tennessee,  Western 
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North  Carolina,  and  Western  Virginia,  to  agi- 
tate and  urge  this  view — that  the  new  consti- 
tions,  as  they  are  made,  should  provide  that 
any  county  may  become  free  froi/i  Slavery, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  should 
so  determine,  and  that  hereafter  there  should 
be,  except  for  crime,  no  involuntary  servitude 
in  said  county. 

The  justness  of  this  principle  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Eastern  Virginia  thrives  under  a 
system  which  ruins  Western  Virginia,  why 
should  Western  Virginia  be  compelled  to  adopt 
it?  If  Western  North  Carolina  is  crushed 
by  Slavery,  while  Eastern  North  Carolina 
flourishes  under  it,  why  should  the  latter  force 
the  former  to  sustain  it?  If  Western  and 
Middle  Tennessee  have  a  majority  of  slavehold- 
ers, why  should  they  thrall  the  non-slavehold- 
ers of  Eastern  Tennessee  with  a  policy  which 
ruins  or  injures  them  ?  There  is  no  reason  in 
this — no  justice. 

In  the  upland  counties  of  these  States,  Slav- 
ery is  nominal  merely.    Take  for  example — 

Western  North  Carolina. 

Slaves.       Total  Population. 

470  7,467 

199  3,427 

303  4,975 

466  5,129 

2,711  25,960 

3,169  15,799 

Western  Virginia. 


Aspe, 

Cherokee, 

Haywood, 

Henderson, 

Lincoln, 

Burke, 


Let  them  go  about  it  in  earnest !  Let  the  val-  continued  the  old  business  of  raising  more  cot- 
ley  of  the  Nolly  Chucky,and  the  mountain  re-  ton  to  buy  more  negroes, 
gions  of  the  Houlston,  be  canvassed!  They;  The  Columbia  Telescope  and  Charleston 
will  find  a  hearty  response,  if  they  act  reso-  Mercury,  are  urging  the  people  now  to  turn 
lutely,  from  Shoun's  cross-roads,  down  to  their  attention  to  manufactures.  "  Time  was," 
Knoxville,  and  all  across  the  hill  lands,  West,  says  the  latter  paper,  »  when  South  Carolina 
from  the  people,  whenever  they  are  made  to  flour,  manufactured  at  Camden,  was  consider- 
know  what  is  wanted,  and  the  principle  on  ed  superior  to  any  in  the  Union,  commanding, 
which  the  proposed  action  is  to  be  based.  jnot  only  in  our  market,  but  in  the  West  Indies 
For  the  encouragement  of  these  fiiends,  we  and  South  America,  higher  prices  than  any 
can  say  distinctly,  that  Western  Virginia  will  other  wilh  which  it  wasVought  into  competi- 
tnove  on  this  subject  within  a  very  short  pe-  tion."  Time  was!  That  is  a  significant 
nod:  we  think  in  less  than  three  months,  phrase.— Time  was;  but  it  is  so  no°lon«er. 
This  part  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  has  felt  We  remember  well  the  old  Carter  Mills  where, 
so  keenly  her  wrongs,  lhat  it  almost  resolved  this  "Camden  Flour"  was  made;  but  then  the 
upon  seeking  a  division  of  the  State  ;  many  of  North  West  was  a  wilderness,  and  our  sister 
her  best  citizens  declared  that  this  must  be.  ' city,  Cincinnati,  a  village.  Whereas  now  the 
But  the  ground  we  urged  years  ago,  and  which  one  is  a  mighty  land,  and  the  other  a  great 
we  pressed  upon  our  friends  in  the  Slates  city,  sending  out  alone  ils  three  hundred  thou- 
named,  in  1346,  will  be  adopted,  and  Western  !  sand  barrels  of  four,  while  Old  South  Caro- 
Virginia  will  ask  the  Legislature  that  she  lina  only  manufactured  a  little  over  one-six- 
be  allowed,  by  law,  to  get  rid  of  Slavery  ;  tee  nth  of  this  amount. 

and  many  of  her  leading  men  intend,  at  once,\     Alabama  too,  seconds  lustily  the  action  of 

d  Mercury.  "  Let  us  have 
says  :  "  we  have  the  water- 


agituting  this  subject,  so  as  to  prepare  </«<?!  the  Telescope  an 
people  for  the  step  in  1850.    They  will,  at  manufactures,"  it 


the  East,  do  as  the  East 


please;  Western  Vir- 1  power,  and  the  raw  material.    Take  a  bale  of 
gin.ans  mean  neither  to  interfere  wilh  the  cotton  at  500  lbs.,  and  costing  eight  cents  the 
rights  of  slaveholders  there,  nor  to  seek  to  pound,  and  see  our  advantages." 
change  the  existing  system  ;  but  they  will  de-  L  i  r 

mand  that  the  West  shall  have  liberty  to  act,  !  pU  ■  °f  cot  °n« } 00  lbs-  at  8  cents> 
ihio  ™.,<,„„  „„  ,h„  ii7„„,  j  ~c.  rn,  -  freight  to  Mobile, 


Brooke, 

Marshall, 

Ohio, 

Lewis, 

Nicholas, 

Greenbrier, 


Slaves. 
54 
46 
231 
122 
71 
1,314 


Total  Population. 
7,948 
6,937 
13,357 
8,151 
2,233 
8,695 


Eastern  Tennessee. 


Slaves.       Total  Population. 
Marion,  380  6,070 

Monroe,  '312  12,056 

Jefferson,  675  12,076 

Greene,  509  16,076 

Blount,  883  11,745 

Granger,  1,095  10,552 

Now,  in  making  these  selections,  we  have 
taken  what  we  regard  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  upland  country  of  these  States.  Some 
contain  more  slaves,  some  less.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  black  is  fairly  set  forth. 
How  largely  non-slaveholders  preponderate  ! 
And  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  saying  to 
the  Legislature,  "  We  mean  to  disturb  no  man's 
rights,  nor  interfere  with  any  other  section, 
but  we  want  a  just  representative  principle, 
and  the  right  to  say  when  this  evil  of  Slavery 
shall  cease  in  our  county  by  the  only  fair  rule 
— a  majority  vote.  Legislatures  give  the  right 
to  temperance  men.  It  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  in  case  of  wrongs,  of  actual  oppression, 
social  and  political,  we  claim  it  as  a  ri<*ht 
which  we  ought  to  have,  and  which  you  should 
grant."  A  clearer  case  of  justice  could  not 
be  made  out— no  people  should  hesitate  in  de- 
manding such  a  right— no  Legislature  think 
of  refusing  it. 

And  we  are  glad  that  our  friends,  in  East- 
ern Tennessee  intend  agitating  this  question  !  I 


j  Storage  at  the  landing, 
I  Wharfage  at  Mobile, 

Storage  at  Mobile, 

Weighing, 


in  this  matter,  as  the  West  may  deem  ft.  This 
is  determined  upon. 

And  who  shall  stop  the  ball  when  thus  set 
in  motion?    It  will  roll  on  and  on,  and  start 
Eastern  Tennessee,  and  Western  North  Caro-|r 
lina  into  action,  and  make  the  mountains  echo  !  ~omPressmg> 
and  re-echo  with  the  shout  of  freedom.    The  I  yomtmssion  on  sellmg> 
South  will  redeem  herself.    There  is  strength 
in  her  yet,  and  hope  too  ;  a  bright  prospect 
ahead,  even  if  it  require  hard  work  and  rough 
fare,  and  no  gentle  usage,  ere  we  reach  the 
promised  land — ourPisgah  height — from  which 
we  shall  see  the  clear  sunshine,  and  feel  the 
freshening  breeze,  which  are  to  warm,  glad- 
den, invigorate,  and  stir  us  up  with  all  the 
quickening  pulses  of  a  new  and  full  vitality. 


840 
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[The  foregoing  was  forwarded  for  insertion 
by  a  friend.  The  following,  sent  to  us  by  the 
same  or  another  contributor,  may  fitly  be  read 
in  connection  with  it.  Both  are  calculated 
deeply  to  interest  pro-slavery,  as  well  as  anti- 
slavery  readers,  and  being  taken  from  the  same 
paper,  the  Louisville  Examiner,  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  that 
spirited  and  well  conducted  paper,  devoted  as 
it  is,  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  —  Editor  of 
"  The  Friend."] 

Spas7nodic  Efforts.— The  Cause. 

^  Every  now  and  then,  there  are  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  what  may  be  termed, 
spasmodic  efforts  in  behalf  of  manufactures. 

We  remember  well,  in  Columbia,  when 
wealthy  politicians  and  rich  professional  men 
determined  « that  we  must  be  a  manufacturing 
people,  and  that  nothing  else  could  save  us 
from  utter  poverty."  Consequently  the  Salu- 
da Company  was  established,  and"  the  great 
iron-works  of  Spartanburg  bought  up.  But 
the  fever-fit  soon  passed  away  ;  failure  follow- 
ed nearly  all  those  forced  efforts ;  and  people 


Insurance  in  store, 
Marking  for  shipment, 
Broker's  commission  for  purchasing, 
Freight  to  Boston,  f  cent, 
Wharfage, 

Drayage  from  boat  in  Mobile, 
Drayage  to  ship  in  Mobile, 
Drayage  from  ship  in  Boston, 
Storage  in  Boston, 

Interest  on  $40,  3  months,  at  6  percent.. 
Insurance  on  ship,  |  per  cent., 


00 
00 
10 
10 
25 
05 
25 
00 
20 
05 
50 
75 
05 
10 
10 
05 
05 
60 
20 


3  75 


Cost  of  bale  of  500  lbs.  in  Boston, 
Cost  of  same  say,  at  Tuscaloosa, 


25 
40  00 

8  25 


Difference, 

Here  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Alaba- 
ma manufacture  of  over  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
why  is  not  this  advantage  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ? — Why  do  not  the"  Carolinians  and  Ala- 
bamians  work  up  their  own  cotton  ?  Alaba- 
ma had  in  1840,  fourteen  cotton  manufactur- 
ing establishments;  South  Carolina,  fifteen  ; 
Georgia,  nineteen  ;  employing  in  all,  sixty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  spindles, 
while  the  number  in  little  Rhode  Island,  alone, 
was  two  hundred  and  nine,  working  five 

HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEEN  SPINDLES  ! 

The  fact  cannot  be  concealed.  It  is  free 
labour  which  makes  the  difference.  Mobile 
is  retrograding;  Charleston  is  retrograding; 
railroads  neither  help  them  on,  nor  biiild  them 
up;  for  slavery  drives  away  their  own  white 
labourers,  and  keeps  out  free  Northern  arti- 
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zans ;  and  with  all  their  advantages,  these 
States  are  sinking,  sinking  in  power  and  pros- 
perity every  day. — Nor  will  any  spasmodic 
effort  save  them.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  dig  up  slavery  as  the  upas 
tree  which  blasts  and  withers  up  whatever 
comes  within  its  reach,  and  plant  in  its  stead 
the  goodly  tree  of  liberty,  ere  labour  will  flour- 
ish in  their  soil,  and  a  healthy  prosperity  bless 
it,  and  the  people  who  sustain  it. 

The  reader  may  suppose  we  exaggerate. 
Not  a  bit !  We  know  the  land  of  which  we 
speak  ;  the  people,  their  habits  and  condition; 
and  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  not  in 
either  Mobile  or  Charleston,  nor  in  large  por- 
tions of  Alabama  or  South  Carolina,  any  thing 
like  a  class  of  free  labourers.  The  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  Yeoman  has  been  paying  the 
latter  State  a  visit.  Hear  what  he  says  of 
Charleston,  the  commercial  capital  of  one  of 
these  States  : 

"  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  which  will  probably  more  surely 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  and  mark 
the  character  of  society,  than  anything  else, 
was  the  total  absence  of  whites  from  this 
scene  of  plenty  and  beauty.  I  did  not  notice 
one  white  vender  in  the  market.  All  were 
blacks.  The  butcher,  the  fishermen,  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  salesmen,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  straggling  white,  met  now  and  then, 
purchasers  too  were  slaves — not  mulattoes, 
but  almost  invariably  blacks — '  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades.'  A  passenger-acquaintance 
remarked,  if  he  did  not  know  he  was  in  an 
American  city,  the  illusion  there  presented 
would  lead  him  to  suppose  himself  in  a  nation 
of  the  Ethiopian  race.  In  fact,  blacks  do 
every  thing  here,  nearly.  They  are  mechan- 
ics, agriculturists,  and  domestic  tradesmen. 

"  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  appear  to  live 
within  doors,  or  else  drive  leisurely  about  in 
carriages,  drawn  by  beautiful  horses.  But 
lew  are  seen  in  the  streets.  Upon  the  whole, 
J  consider  Charleston  a  very  remarkable  city, 
and  well  worthy  of  being  visited  on  account  of 
its  attractiveness." 

Talk  of  prosperity  under  this  state  of  things  ! 
Tell  us  that  city  or  country  can  flourish  when 
labour  is  thus  degraded  !  Pretend  that  socie- 
ty can  be  vigorous  and  healthful  when  the 
white  labourer's  arm  is  palsied,  and  the  free 
mechanic  exiled,  by  the  ruinous  competition  of 
the  slave  !    It  involves  an  utter  impossibility. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SEA-SIDE  VERSES. 

I  love  to  be  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 

Where  tbe  foaming  breakers  careering'  pour. 

And  fill  tbe  air  with  their  music  roar 

That  tiretli  not  the  ear  : 
Enchanting  voice  of  the  mighty  sea, 
That  bath  not  ceas'd  since  the  ancient  decree 
Went  forth,  that  the  waters  should  gathered  be, 

And  the  dry  land  appear. 

1  love,  as  I  list  to  its  swelling  note, 
To  be  carried  back  on  ocean  afloat, 
Tbe  ocean  of  Time,  in  Thought's  rapid  boat, 

To  scenes  that  have  been  before; 
And  to  think  that  the  hour  now  Boating,  is  hound 
To  the  day  Of  the  birlb  of  the  blue  profound, 
Jh'  a  long  and  unbroken  chain  of  sound, — 

This  sonic  continuous  roar. 


And  I  love  to  watch  with  delighted  eye 
Each  billowy  wave  as  it-draweth  nigh, 
And  raiseth  its  head  toward  the  sky, 

When  its  feet  first  feel  the  ground  : 
And  then  it  bows  down  with  such  beauty  and  grace, 
And  flings  forth  its  silvery  locks  o'er  its  face, 
'Neath  whose  flowing  ringlets  a  hiding-place 

For  the  modest  wave  is  found. 

When  the  freshening  winds  with  the  breakers  play, 
And  lift  from  their  brows  bright  cloudlets  of  spray, 
'Tis  as  incense  borne  on  its  heavenward  way 

From  each  bow'd  and  adoring  wave : 
Whilst  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  sea  doth  attain 
To  a  louder  and  clearer  anthem  strain 
To  Him  whose  power,  to  the  boundless  main, 

Its  being  and  beauty  gave. 

And  when,  rob'd  in  beauty,  the  glorious  sun 
Is  retiring  to  rest,  his  day's  journey  done, 
And  the  roseate  evening  hath  just  begun, 

O,  then  by  the  ocean-side, 
I  love  to  walk  on  the  sloping  strand, 
Where  the  flowing  waves  have  harden'd  the  sand, 
And  smooth'd  it  down  with  their  trowel-like  hand, 

A  beautiful  path  and  wide. 

To  gaze  as  the  sun  withdraweth  his  head, 
And  layeth  it  low  in  his  gorgeous  bed, 
The  crimson  drap'ry  whereof  doth  shed 

Its  brightness  on  all  below  : 
And  freely  it  shareth  its  beauty  and  light 
With  the  ocean  waves  whose  broad  veil  of  white 
It  tinged  with  rose, — as  charming  a  sight 

As  this  earth  doth  often  show. 

But  not  alone  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
Do  the  varied  pleasures  of  ocean  appear; 
1  love  to  make  an  acquaintance  more  near 

Than  can  be  by  sight  or  sound  ; — 
To  sport  with  its  waves  and  its  flowing  hair, 
And  a  little  its  strength  with  mine  compare, 
Wrestling  awhile,  but  with  cautious  care 

To  keep  the  vantage  ground. 

I  love  thee,  Ocean,  in  calm  or  in  storm, 
Whether  proudly  or  lowly  thy  breakers  form, 
For  whenever  I  gaze  my  heart  doth  warm 

At  the  grand  and  beautiful  sight; 
And  should  it  be  mine  to  live  to  a  day 
When  my  aged  locks  like  thine  shall  be  gray, 
May  thy  dark  blue  waves,  thy  breakers  and  spray, 

Still  fill  my  soul  with  delight. 

C. 

Eighth  month,  1847. 


From  the  London  Inquirer. 

WHO  ARE  THE  RIC  H  ? 

Who  are  the  rich  ? — the  favoured  few 

Whose  hands  their  dazzling  treasure  hold, 
With  luxury  deck  their  halls,  and  strew 
Their  path  with  gold  ? 

No ;  for  the  wealth  so  proudly  got, 

Is  borrowed  all : — the  fatal  bond 
May  grant  it  to  the  grave,  but  not 
An  hour  beyond. 

They  arc  the  rich  whose  treasures  lie 

In  hearts,  not  hands — in  heaven,  not  here ; 
Whose  ways  are  marked  by  pity's  sigh, 
And  mercy's  tear. 

No  borrowed  wealth,  no  failing  store; 

These  treasures  of  the  soul  remain 
Its  own  ;  and,  when  to  live  is  o'er, 
To  die  is  gain. 

Who  arc  the  poor? — the  humble  race 

Who  dwell  where  luxury  never  shone — 
Perchance  without  one  friendly  face, 
Save  God's  alone? 

No  !  for  the  incck  and  lowly  mind, 

Still  following  where  its  Saviour  trod, 
Though  poor  in  all,  may  richly  find 
The  peace  of  God. 


They  are  the  poor  who,  rich  in  gold, 
Confiding  in  that  faithless  store, 
Or  tremble  for  the  wealth  they  hold, 
Or  thirst  for  more ; — 

Whose  hands  are  fettered  by  its  touch, 

Whose  lips  ungenerous  duty  plead; — 
Go,  mourn  their  poverty,  for  such 
Are  poor,  indeed ! 


Who  cannot  be  Rich  ? — A  Polish  woman, 

who  has  a  stall  in  the  Franklin  market,  found 
herself,  about  five  years  ago,  a  widow  with 
four  young  children,  and  an  estate  of  just  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  money.  She  did  not, 
however,  turn  her  steps  towards  the  Alms- 
house, or  spend  her  time  in  begging  from  door 
to  door.  Though  embarrassed  by  a  very  poor 
knowledge  of  our  language,  she  immediately 
invested  her  capital  in  some  articles  which  she 
could  sell,  and  commenced  operations,  employ- 
ing the  children  as  she  could  for  her  assistance. 
For  a  year  or  two  past  she  has  had  the  mar- 
ket stall.  A  few  months  ago,  she  learned  that 
the  owner  of  a  good  farm  of  seventy-five  acres, 
in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  was 
very  desirous  to  sell  his  farm  for  money.  Stie 
examined  the  farm,  found  a  good  house,  bam, 
&c,  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.  Her 
twelve  shillings  had  grown  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  all  safe  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  she 
offered  it  for  the  farm,  and  it  was  accepted, — 
for  it  was  all  in  cash. 

The  Polish  widow  now  has  her  country  es- 
tate, where  she  has  been  spending  some 
months;  though,  unwilling  to  retire  as  yet,  she 
has  returned  and  resumed  her  stall.  What  a 
fine  provision  for  herself  and  family  has  she 
secured  by  five  years  of  determined  effort ! 
We  only  hope  that  this  honourable  Polish  wi- 
dow will  not  be  tempted  to  throw  herself  and 
her  farm  away  upon  some  lazy  loafer. — Jour, 
of  Com. 


Laziness  grows  on  people;  it  begins  in  cob- 
webs, and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more 
business  a  man  lias  to  do,  ihe  more  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  ;  for  he  learns  to  economize  his 
time. — Hale. 


Interesting  Case. — Yesterday  the  schooner 
Thomas  H.  Thompson  arrived  at  this  port  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  bringing  sixty-six  coloured 
people — men,  women  and  children.  These 
people,  it  is  said,  were  once  slaves  of  a  Mr. 
Edlow,.(if  the  name  is  rightly  understood,) 
near  Richmond.  This  gentleman  died  about 
four  years  since,  and  by  his  will  provided  that 
his  slaves  should  be  set  free,  to  go  wherelhey 
pleased.  But  not  to  turn  them  off  utterly  pen- 
nyless,  after  working  for  him  all  their  lives,  he 
further  provided,  that  if  they  chose  they  might 
remain  on  the  estate  as  labourers  until  they 
had  earned  a  sum  equal  to  $50  a-picce,  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance.  This 
they  decided  to  do.  After  working  four  years 
on  the  estate,  they  learned  from  the  managers 
their  earnings  for  that  time  averaged  $14  80 
each  !  The  rest  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
charges  of  maintenance  and  commissions  on 
sales  of  firm  produce!  A  lawyer  whom  they 
employed  to  act  for  them,  charged  $150  for 
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services,  which  we  learn  from  disinterested 
persons  were  not  worth  more  than  $5.  These 
people,  finding  it  would  be  very  long  at  this 
rate,  before  they  earned  $'50  a-piece,  deter- 
mined to  stay  no  longer.  The  managers  tried 
every  means  to  dissuade  them  from  coming ; 
telling  them  they  would  be  immediately  sold 
for  slaves  at  the  North.  But  they  determined 
to  risk  this,  and  engaged  their  passage  to  Bos- 
ton, as  stated  above.  The  captain,  who  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  honest,  generous  Cape  Cod 
Yankee,  received  them  and  brought  them  on, 
at  some  considerable  inconvenience  to  himself. 
They  are  mostly  farmers,  and  would  like  im- 
mediately to  go  to  work  as  such. — Boston 
Mercantile  Journal. 


In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  the  funeral  of  A. 
T.  This  man  was  well  gifted  and  well  ac- 
coutred, and  a  serviceable  man  in  his  younger 
days  ;  but  by  being  made  too  much  use  of  by 
Friends  in  the  several  offices  of  the  church,  he 
took  too  much  upon  him,  became  rather  exalt- 
ed, and  did  not  abide  enough  in  the  lowly,  self- 
denying  life  of  Truth;  by  which  his  Spirit  be- 
came too  sufficient  of  himself,  and  his  suffi- 
ciency was  not  enough  of  God,  and  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son.  The  fall  of  men  is  by  little  and 
little,  not  all  at  once  ;  his  departure  is  estab- 
lished as  he  forgets  the  rock  from  whence  he 
was  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence 
he  was  digged  ;  wrong  is  substituted  for  right, 
and  error  for  truth  ;  a  lording  spirit  prevails, 
and  so  the  poor  creature  falls  into  delusion  even 
to  believe  a  lie  !  May  the  harms  of  others  be 
the  warning  of  us,  as  a  people  who  profess 
godliness ;  that  we  may  by  standing  close  and 
low,  as  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  be  kept  alive 
unto  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  bringing  up 
stones  of  memorial  to  the  praise  and  salvation 
of  our  God;  Amen. — S.  Neale. 

THE  FRIEND. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  convened 
as  usual  at  Mount  Pleasant.  On  Second-day 
the  6th,  little  was  done  except  deciding  that 
the  minutes  of  the  strangers  from  New  Eng- 
land, a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  in 
attendance,  could  not  be  recorded.  On  Third- 
day  a  considerable  discussion  arose  respecting 
the  reception  of  one  or  neither  of  the  two  epis- 
tles from  New  England  ;  and  though  the  assist- 
ant clerk  read  the  one  from  the  larger  body 
there,  no  notice  was  taken  thereof  on  minute, 
it  being  the  solid  judgment  of  the  meeting  that 
it  should  not  be  received.  Fourth  and  Fifth- 
days  were  spent  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
sound writings  circulating  amongst  Friends 
written  by  members.  During  the  time  in 
which  this  subject  was  before  the  meeting,  a 
very  large  expression  was  elicited  in  favour  of 
a  testimony  being  issued  against  the  views  pro- 
mulgated in  those  writings,  and  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  was  directed  by  minute  to  pre- 
pare one. 

On  Sixth-day  the  queries  were  taken  up. 


The  answers  manifested  that  deficiencies  still 
existed,  and  an  exercise  of  mind  was  felt  that 
parents  might  by  a  faithful  indwelling  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  receive  from  him  a  qualifica- 
tion to  discharge  their  duty  towards  their  off- 
spring. The  religiously  guarded  literary  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  also  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  some,  and  a  deep  regret  was  felt  when  the 
Report  on  the  Boarding-school  wps  read,  to 
find  so  few  had  availed  themselves  during  the 
past  year  of  the  advantages  it  offers. 

The  report  from  the  Indian  Committee  exhi- 
bited the  condition  of  the  settlement  under  the 
care  of  Ohio,  Baltimore,  and  Indiana  Yearly 
Meetings.  It  appears  to  be  in  as  prosperous  a 
condition  as  usual,  and  the  school  is  larger 
than  heretofore.  After  issuing  epistles  to  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  except  New  England,  the 
meeting  closed  on  Seventh-day. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  S.  P.  J.,  agent,  Lynn,  Mass. 
from  P.  C,  $2,  vol.  19  ;  G.  B.,  $2,  vol.  19  ; 
W.  B.  O.,  $4,  vols.  19  and  20  ;  D.  J.,  $2,  vol. 
20 ;  J.  B.  H.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  of  T.  W.  J.,  Weare, 
N.  H.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  N.  T.  U.,  Peekskill,  N.' 
Y.,  $8  in  full ;  per  J.  P.,  agent,  Windham,  Me., 
from  T.  R.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  from  J.  A.,  $4,  vols. 
19  and  20  ;  of  H.  H.,  Paoli,  Indiana;  $2,  for 
vol.  20,  in  full  ;  of  M.  F.,  Waterford,  Mass., 
for  vol.  20,  in  full  ;  of  R.  S.  T.,  Flushing,  L. 
I.,  $4,  for  vols.  20  and  21  ;  of  J.  J.,  Stamford- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  $2,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  S.,  agent, 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  from  P.  S.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  J. 
S.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  C,  Carthage,  Indiana, 
$2,  vol.  20. 

AGENCY. 

William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  is 
appointed  agent  instead  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson, 
resigned. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  for  each  school  for  five  evenings 
(from  Second  to  Sixth-day  evening  inclusive,) 
in  each  week  during  the  season.  On  behalf  of 
the  Managers  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons." 
Apply  early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  H. 
Brown,  Edward  Richie,  or  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Ninth  month,  1847. 


WANTED 

A  lad  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book- 
store.   Apply  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day  the  16th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  East  Sadsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of  West  Grove,  to  Deborah, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  Philips,  of  the  former 
place. 

Died,  on  the  8th  of  the  Eighth  month,  ]  847,  at  her 
residence  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  of  typhus  fe- 
ver, in  the  21st  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  Ann  Oliphant, 
wife  of  Mahlon  Oliphant,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Dixon.  She  was  a  member  of  Middleton  par. 
ticular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  been  married 
about  a  year.  In  the  course  of  her  illness  she  observ- 
ed to  her  husband,  that  she  had  asked  that  they  might 


live  together  a  little  longer;  saying,  "We  have  loved 
each  other  too  much,  and  put  our  confidence  in  each 
other  more  than  in  our  Saviour.  I  have  been  afraid  I 
am  not  quite  prepared,  but  have  been  comforted  with 
this  passage  of  scripture,  'As  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.1  I  think 
I  fear  him."  She  then  supplicated  nearly  as  follows : 
"  Oh  thou  holy  One  who  art  boundless  in  mercy,  have 
mercy  on  me  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of  the  dust.  Oh, 
Holy  Father,  hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  through  all 
my  afflictions,  and  prepare  me  for  an  inheritance  in 
thy  kingdom  ;"  with  much  more.  Near  her  close  she 
revived,  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  with  a  smile  on  her 
countenance,  "  Oh  happy,  happy,  happy  ;"  and  soon 
after  quietly  departed. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  his 

residence  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  Abner  Heai.d,  a  minister  and  mem- 
ber of  Middleton  particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 
After  being  confined  to  his  bed  several  weeks,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  body  and  mind  very  great,  he  appear- 
ed to  be  relieved  from  both,  and  said,  "  It  seems  to  me 
from  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  as  if  I  might  be  permit- 
ted in  a  short  time  to  join  the  heavenly  host,  in  sing- 
ing praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  forever 
more."  After  which,  the  comfortable  feelings  of  his 
mind,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body,  and  he  was  cheerful  and  sensi- 
ble, but  said  little  afterwards.  Near  the  close,  his 
friends  standing  round  his  bed,  an  awful  solemnity 
attended,  and  every  selfish  desire  being  hushed  into 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  it  felt  like  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Sabbath  of  rest ;  soon  after  he  quietly 
departed  without  much  suffering. 

 ,  on  the  l!)th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  lDth 

year  of  his  age,  Jonathan  Heald,  son  of  Abner  Heald. 
Being  asked  near  his  close,  if  he  were  willing  to  die, 
he  answered,  "  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  my  father." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery 

county,  Penn.,  on  First-day  evening,  the  29th  day  of 
the  Eighth  month,  18-17,  Ezra  Comfort,  an  approved 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  promise, 
"Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season,"  was  fulfilled  to 
this  dear  Friend,  when  after  a  life,  whose  best  ener- 
gies were  devoted  to  his  Master's  cause,  he  was  ga- 
thered in  peace  to  the  garner  of  heavenly  rest.  When 
Elias  Hicks  would  have  undermined  the  doctrines  of 
our  religions  Society,  Ezra  Comfort  was  found,  not 
only  as  a  faithful  watchman  upon  our  walls  to  sound 
the  alarm ;  but  as  a  valiant  soldier  to  contend  earnest- 
ly for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  And  dur- 
ing the  painful  conflicts  which  have  since  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society,  he  was  enabled  steadfastly  and 
faithfully  to  support  our  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
until  his  Master  called  him  to  lay  down  his  head  in 
peace.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  conversing 
with  a  Friend,  after  referring  to  his  short  comings,  he 
said,  "  I  know  that  I  am  a  poor  weak  creature,"  hut 
added,  "  I  am  permitted  in  mercy  to  experience,  that 
'  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  Spirit :'  "  saying  also,  "I  see  nothing  in  my  way  : 
and  believe  that  my  day's  work  is  done."  He  appear- 
ed to  be  very  desirous  of  encouraging  Friends  in  a 
faithful  support  of  all  our  precious  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies, saying,  "  I  have  lately  seen  with  increased 
clearness,  that  brighter  days  are  approaching;  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  nearer  than  many  Friends  think 
them  to  be ;  but  sharp  conflicts  and  close  trials  must 
first  be  passed  through."  His  surviving  friends  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace,  trusting  in  Him  who  is  "  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life,"  with  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
that  "  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him,"  having  made  them  '•  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  in  that  bless- 
ed and  everlasting  kingdom,  where  "  the  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

 ,  Ninth  month  3d,  1847,  Ruth,  wife  of  John 

Forsythe,  in  the  65tli  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and 
elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

CLAUDE  GAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  406,  vol.  XX.) 

When  I  left  England,  I  knew  no  other  way 
but  that,  if  I  should  live,  1  should  return  to 
Southampton  the  same  way  that  1  came,  when 
clear  of  the  islands.  But  when  I  awoke  one 
morning  in  my  cabin,  L  was  made  sensible  1 
must  come  back  by  the  way  of  France ;  therefore, 
before  I  left  Guernsey,  1  took  there  the  value 
of  five  guineas  upon  a  letter  of  credit  which 
Friends  had  given  me  to  the  amount  of  £100. 
I  lodged  in  Jersey  pretty  near  the  house  where 
the  three  women  before-mentioned  lived.  They 
having  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  in  Latin, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  them,  1  took  it  and 
gave  it  to  a  young  Frenchman  who  lodged  at 
the  same  house,  and  had  been  educated  lor  the 
priesthood  amongst  the  Papists  in  France.  He 
was  come  to  the  island,  as  1  was  told,  only  to 
see  it  before  receiving  orders  from  the  bishop, 
and  was  near  returning  home.  I  gave  two 
guineas  to  the  women  Friends  for  my  board, 
not  because  I  had  not  freedom  in  my  mind  to 
partake  of  what  they  had,  far  from  it ;  but  had 
the  money  been  properly  my  own,  I  would 
have  given  them  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  though 
neither  of  the  two  sisters  made  any  complaint, 
I  perceived  they  were  obliged  to  work  ea.rly 
and  late  to  maintain  themselves,  their  mother, 
and  an  insane  brother,  the  mother  having 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  her 
son.  Their  usual  employment  was  plain  work, 
chiefly  for  shopkeepers,  which  is  paid  but  poor- 
ly. As  they  appeared  to  be  diligent  and  in- 
dustrious, I  advised  them  to  undertake  mantua- 
making;  but  they  let  me  know  they  could  not, 
for  want  of  a  little  money  to  begin  with ;  I 
mentioned  this  to  a  few  Friends  after  my 
return,  and  they  raised  £20,  which  I  have 
been  informed,  by  a  thankful  letter,  they  have 
received. 

When  I  apprehended  I  was  to  return,  I  did 
so.  The  two  sisters  came  with  me  about  four 
or  five  miles,  and  I  was  moved  to  kneel  down 
upon  the  shore  before  taking  leave  of  them.  I 
would  have  them  return  by  daylight,  and  went 
back  with  them  about  a  mile,  thinking  I  should 
be  soon  enough  for  the  ship  ;  but  when  I  re- 
turned I  saw  the  ship  under  sail.  However,  I 
•  thereby  avoided  being  tossed  up  and  down  all 
the  night ;  for  the  sea  was  so  rough  they  were 
obliged  to  return  into  the  harbour  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  sailed  again  and  arrived  at  Quar- 
tret  [Qu.  Carteret  ?]',  in  France,  before  dark. 
The  next  morning  I  proceeded  on  foot  for 
Caen,  and  on  the  second  day  of  my  travels 
upon  a  fine  large  road,  I  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  water  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so 
deep,  that  though  it  was  clear  I  could  not  see 
the  bottom.  The  sides  seemed  to  be  very 
dirty,  but  that  which  I  tried  1  apprehended  not 
to  be  a  bog  until  I  was  in  it,  then  I  thought  1 
should  have  been  suffocated,  for  I  fell  several 
times  over  head.  Then  I  thought  whether  I 
had  omitted  something,  and  particularly  whe- 
ther I  ought  not  to  have  been  at  the  place 
where  the  people  of  Guernsey  desired  me  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  the  text  of  Scripture  came 
before  my  view,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us."    But,  as  I  desired  to  be  instruct- 


ed, it  seemed  to  me  not  applicable  to  my  case, 
and  I  was  satisfied  J  had  not  omitted  going 
there  through  any  unwillingness  of  my  own, 
nor  through  human  fear,  but  solely  for  want 
of  feeling  a  motion  of  drawing  towards  it.  Be- 
ing made  easy  on  that  head,  1  then  looked  to 
see  whether  I  had  not  gone  too  far,  whether  I 
had  not  exceeded  my  commission  in  one  thing 
or  other,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  to 
me ;  and  I  submitted  to  the  will  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence if  it  should  be  my  lot  to  end  my  days 
in  that  bog,  being  sensible  that  the  Lord  knows 
best,  what  is  best  for  us  on  all  occasions.  Then 
hope  arose  when  1  was  very  much  spent  with 
struggling  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  couple  of 
men  who  had  come  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bog,  looking  behind,  saw  me,  and  came  to 
help  me  out,  the  greatest  danger  being  then 
seemingly  over  ;  one  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
the  other,  with  a  crooked  stick  I  had,  pulled 
up  my  wallet  from  the  mud,  and  they  led  me 
to  a  public-house  that  was  near.  When  I  came 
to  the  house  some  one  offered  me  some  cider  ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  not  proper  for  me  then,  so 
I  called  for  some  brandy,  which  was  the  only 
dram  I  drank  in  all  my  journey.  I  then  lay 
down  on  a  clean  bed  and  had  a  comfortable 
nap,  while  the  people  of  the  house  cleaned  my 
clothes  as  well  as  they  could.  When  I  came 
down  stairs  again,  I  saw  there  was  some  ser- 
vice in  being  detained  in  the  bog,  for  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  given  R.  B.'s  Apology  was 
there,  with  a  lawyer,  to  whom  I  spoke  a  few 
words,  which,  by  Divine  help,  reached  him.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  our  short  discourse,  and  saying  he 
regretted  he  could  not  follow  me,  and  how  glad 
he  would  be  to  embrace  me  in  England. 

When  I  had  satisfied  the  people  of  the  house 
for  the  trouble  I  had  given  them,  I  proceeded 
on  foot  for  Caen,  where  I  had  a  few  opportu- 
nities of  conversation  with  some  people.  I 
saw  the  son  of  a  deceased  Friend  of  Jersey  ; 
he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  estate  in 
France,  which  his  father  bad  forsaken  on  a 
religious  account. 

There  was  then  some  hope  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants of  an  Act  of  Toleration,  on  which  ac- 
count it  would  have  been  very  imprudent  in 
me  to  have,  in  the  mere  freedom,  appointed  a 
meeting.  Besides  I  rather  found  a  restraint 
than  a  drawing  to  it ;  but  I  spoke  freely  of  our 
principles  as  occasion  offered,  and  never  met 
with  but  one  man  who  was  angry  with  me  for 
saying  tu  and  iui  (thou  and  thee)  to  him  ;  this 
man,  though  he  threatened,  did  not  strike  me. 
At  Caen  1  had  printed  2000  copies  of  the  Call 
I  had  printed  in  Guernsey,  and  disposed  of 
some  there,  taking  the  rest  with  me  to  use  as 
I  should  see  occasion.  I  gave  one  to  a  man, 
who  having  read  it,  came  again  and  begged 
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some  more,  saying  he  kept  a  coffee-house,  and 
purposed  to  dispose  of  them  usefully.  After 
the  papers  were  printed,  and  a  few  disposed 
of  in  Caen,  I  took  a  place  in  the  stage  to 
Rouen,  and  gave  a  copy  to  the  man  to  whom 
I  paid  the  earnest-money  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  get  in,  he  said  I  was  to  have  the  first  place, 
for  I  was  the  first  who  had  taken  a  place.  I 
acknowledged  his  care,  but  informed  him  every 
place  was  equal  to  me,  and  that  I  would  not 
have  any  one  incommoded  on  my  account. 


He  told  me  his  wife  had  a  great  desire  to  be 
favoured  with  one  of  the  papers,  so  I  gave  him 
one  or  two  more.  We  were  ten  persons  inside 
the  coach,  and  travelled  commodiously.  We 
rode  about  ninety  miles  in  three  days,  in  which 
time  the  conversation  turned  on  religious  sub- 
jects, especially  one  day,  which  was  one  of 
their  holy  days,  when  they  said  their  prayers 
and  sang,  to  which  erroneous  performancea 
1  could  not  conform,  but  in  a  calm  manner 
testified  against  them.  It  was  the  time  of  their 
jubilee,  in  which  they  pretend  that,  upon  certain 
performances  and  confessions  to  a  priest,  they 
obtain  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  though  ever  so 
numerous;  and  they  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  take  advantage  of  their  jubilee  to  enter  again 
into  their  church  ;  but  I  told  them  my  jubilee 
was  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
saves  his  people  from  their  sins  ;  that  the  con- 
fession of  our  sins  to  men  was  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  co-extensive  with  the  offences  ;  and 
that  their  confession  to  a  priest  was  not  pro- 
perly a  confession,  but  a  surety  made  [Qu.  a 
secret  confided]*to  a  man  who  was  not  to  de- 
clare it  to  any  one.  And  as  to  entering  into 
their  church,  I  must  first  be  persuaded  it  was 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  I  believed  it  was 
not,  but  a  very  extensive  sect,  and  full  of  errors. 
They  seemed  to  hear  me  without  anger  or  pas- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  them  said  he 
would  put  my  paper  (I  had  given  each  of  them 
a  copy)  into  a  frame,  and  place  it  in  his  closet. 
On  our  arrival  at  Rouen  we  parted  friendly. 

From  Rouen  I  proceeded  on  foot  to  Calais, 
after  I  had  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  the 
papers  I  had  with  me.  Some  people  told  me 
I  should  sell  them  and  not  give  them  away, 
and  some  would  call  me  into  their  houses  to 
take  refreshment,  but  I  inclined  not  to  stop 
more  than  I  could  help.  Being  come  to  Ca- 
lais, I  had  but  one  copy  of  the  paper  left,  which 
I  gave  to  a  man  who  begged  hard  for  it.  I 
was  obliged  to  get  a  pass  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land. When  we  arrived  at  Dover,  the  water 
was  not  high  enough  to  go  close  to  the  quay, 
so  I  had  to  get  on  shore  over  a  plank  which  I 
thought  both  long  and  narrow,  and  not  trust- 
ing myself  to  be  led  along  it,  I  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  being  landed  was  both 
glad  and  thankful. 

The  perusal  of  the  above  simple  and  trans- 
parent narrative  may  induce  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  inquire  further  respecting  Claude  Gay. 
The  following  account  of  him  is  taken  from 
the  Ninth  part  of  Piety  Promoted. 

Claude  Gay  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  was  a 
native  of  France,  being  born  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  about  the  year  1706  ;  and  was  educated 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  continued 
a  zealous  member  till  after  the  36th  year  of 
his  age,  when,  being  at  Morlaix  on  account  of 
business,  he  came  under  a  religious  exercise 
of  mind.  During  this  season,  perceiving  a 
New  Testament  in  a  room,  he  took  it  up,  and 
observing  that  it  was  licensed  by  two  popes, 
he  concluded  he  might  lawfully  read  it.  On 
opening  the  book,  the  first  words  he  read  were 
these,  "  God,  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  he  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
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hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands."    Acts  xvii.  24,  25. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  passage,  he  was  con- 
vinced in  his  judgment  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  adoration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was 
idolatrous  ;  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
persuaded  him  not  to  forsake  the  public  wor- 
ship at  once,  he  went  to  one  of  the  smallest 
mass-houses  in  that  town,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  priest.  He 
did  not  keep  kneeling  steadily,  as  customary, 
but  first  on  one  knee,  and  then  on  the  other, 
with  great  restlessness,  till  the  priest,  elevating 
the  Host,  that  the  congregation  beholding  might 
prostrate  themselves  as  usual  before  it,  this 
query  strongly  impressed  his  mind,  "  Wilt 
thou  also  prostrate  thyself?"  Being  affected 
therewith,  he  could  continue  there  no  longer, 
but  putting  on  his  hat,  with  fear  and  trembling 
he  arose,  and  hastily  left  the  place,  and  con- 
fessed to  his  former  adviser  he  felt  great  con- 
demnation for  conforming  that  day  against  his 
conscience,  and  that  being  clearly  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  he 
ought  to  forsake  them. 

He  continued  about  one  year  longer  in 
France,  but  desiring  to  dwell  with  Protestants, 
he  went  to  Jersey  and  resided  there,  where, 
meeting  with  Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  he 
was,  on  perusing  it,  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
the  doctrine  contained  therein,  and  embraced 
the  principles  of  Friends. 

About  the  year  1741,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  magistrates  there,  and  after  nine 
years  confinement,  was  banished  to  England ; 
but  returning,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
banished,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment 
if  he  returned.  He  was  afterwards  relieved  by 
order  of  the  king  and  council,  and  left  at  his 
liberty  to  return  to  Jersey  ;  but  being  thus  libe- 
rated, he  settled  in  London,  about  the  year 
1745. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  he  travelled 
much,  chiefly  on  foot.  In  1768,  he  visited 
Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  piety 
seem  to  have  been  well  received. 

When  not  engaged  in  travelling,  his  time 
was  employed  in  attending  meetings,  teaching 
the  French  language,  and  translating  several 
religious  treatises  into  the  French  language. 
His  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline  was  exemplary,  even  when 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  he  was  also  an  example  of  humility, 
self-denial,  and  charity.  Being  careful  in  his 
ministry  not  to  go  beyond  his  Guide,  his  appear- 
ances were  seldom  long,  but  lively,  sound,  edi- 
fying, and  pertinent  to  the  states  of  the  people. 
He  was  fervent  in  prayer,  and  evinced  a  deep 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  things  of 
God. 

He  endured  a  lingering  and  painful  disease 
with  much  patience  and  resignation  ;  his  mind 
appeared  abstracted  from  earthly  things,  and 
centred  in  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  peace,  de- 
claring to  those  about  him,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed,  that  all  fear  of  death  was  removed. 

He  departed  this  life  at  Barking,  the  19th 


of  the  Second  month,  1786,  and  was  interred 
in  Friends'  burial-ground  there,  aged  near  80; 
a  minister  about  40  years. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  MAMMOTH  CAYE, 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 
(Continued  from  page  415,  vol.  xx.) 

A  short  walk  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
brought  us  to  Serena's  Arbour,  a  small  cham- 
ber below  the  level  of  our  path,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  termination  of  the  cave  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  entrance  was  steep,  and  smoothly 
covered  with  stalagmite;  and  as  there  was  a 
pit  on  one  side  of  it,  into  which  we  might  ea- 
sily slide,  it  required  some  caution  to  descend 
safely.  Stephen  jumped  down  first,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  against  a  large  stalactite,  made 
tolerably  convenient  steps  of  his  feet,  and  by 
this  means  we  all  reached  the  floor  without 
accident.  The  room  was  not  more  than  12 
feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  15  or  20  feet 
high.  The  ceiling,  walls,  and  every  part  of 
it  were  entirely  covered  with  stalactites, 
many  of  them  of  great  size,  and  resembling  in 
form  the  pendent  ears  in  Solitary  Spring 
Branch.  The  rocks  beneath  were  coated  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  The  water  drop- 
ping from  the  numerous  points  of  the  hanging 
masses  formed  little  basins,  the  largest  of  which 
we  drained,  by  drinking  its  crystal  contents. 

This  point  is  as  far  from  the  entrance  as 
any  that  has  yet  been  reached.  The  distance 
is  estimated  to  be  9  miles.  We  left  it  with 
regret,  and  commenced  our  return. 

As  we  crossed  the  river,  we  again  hailed 
the  echo  with  pleasure,  and  various  ways  were 
tried  to  show  its  wonderful  power.  Gently 
gliding  along,  we  repeated  in  concert,  a  piece 
of  poetry,  altered  and  learned  for  the  occasion. 
The  deep  quietness  of  the  place,  broken  but  by 
our  united  voices,  combined  with  the  feeling, 
that  we  were  indeed  saying  a  farewell  to  it, 
had  a  rather  stilling  effect,  and  we  know  not 
how  long  the  silence  that  ensued,  would  have 
contined,  had  not  Stephen  commenced  singing 
"  Home,  sweet  home." 

Echo  prolonged  the  notes  with  peculiar 
sweetness  ;  the  word  "  home"  was  sent  back 
to  us  again  and  again  from  the  distance,  and 
as  it  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly  faded 
away,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  at  least  one 
of  the  company. 

We  cautiously  left  our  skiff*  at  the  point 
where  we  embarked  in  the  morning, — cau- 
tiously, for  it  was  old  and  soaked  with  water, 
and  our  guide  was  afraid  any  sudden  motion 
would  sink  it.  It  was  growing  late,  and  hur- 
rying past  Lake  Lethe,  Styx,  &c,  we  were 
soon  again  on  stony  ground,  but  this  our  aqua- 
tic excursion,  will,  I  think,  long  be  remember- 
ed with  peculiar  pleasure  by  most  of  our  party. 

Before  getting  back  to  the  Main  Cave,  we 
diverged  to  the  left  to  visit  The  Mammoth 
Dome.  The  road  here  passes  through  oolite, 
a  kind  of  limestone  composed  of  little  rounded 
particles,  and  resembling  fish-roe  in  its  appear- 
ance. Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  we  descend- 
ed by  an  old  ladder  to  a  heap  of  stones  shelv- 
ing towards  our  left  hand.    It  was  a  damp 


place,  and  occasionally  a  drop  of  water  would 
fall  in  our  eyes  as  we  were  gazing  upwards. 
By  the  aid  of  our  Bengal  lights  we  could  see 
the  walls,  assuming  the  same  drapery  as  in 
Gorin's  Dome,  rising  far  above  us,  till  lost 
from  view  in  the  impenetrated  darkness.  We 
were  informed  that  the  entire  height  was  380 
feet.  As  its  name  Mammoth,  implies,  it  is  the 
highest  dome  yet  found  in  the  cave.  Some  of 
those  who  visited  it,  soon  after  its  discovery, 
found  an  iron  lamp  lying  on  the  rocks.  The 
following  account  of  it,  taken  from  a  printed 
description  of  the  Cave,  is  curious  : 

"  The  astonishment  of  the  guides,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  party,  on  beholding  the  lamp, 
can  be  easily  imagined  ;  and  to  this  day  they 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  his  history,  but' 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  an  old  man 
being  at  the  Cave  Hotel,  who,  thirty  years 
ago,  was  engaged  as  a  miner  in  the  saltpetre 
establishment  of  Wilkins  and  Gratz.  He,  on 
being  shown  the  lamp,  said  at  once,  that  it 
had  been  found  under  the  Crevice  Pit  (  a  fact 
that  surprised  all) ;  that  during  the  time  Wil- 
kins &  Gratz  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre,  a  Mr.  Gatewood  informed 
Wilkins,  that  in  all  probability,  the  richest  ni- 
tre earth  was  under  the  Crevice  Pit.  The 
depth  of  this  pit  being  then  unknown,  Wilkins 
to  ascertain  it.  got  a  rope  of  45  feet  long,  and 
fastening  this  identical  lamp  to  the  end  of  it, 
lowered  it  into  the  pit,  in  the  doing  of  which, 
the  string  caught  on  fire,  and  down  fell  the 
lamp.  Wilkins  made  an  offer  of  two  dollars 
to  any  one  of  the  miners  who  would  descend 
the  pit  and  bring  up  the  lamp.  His  offer  was 
accepted  by  a  man,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  diminutive  stature,  was  nicknamed  Litlle 
Dave  ;  and  the  rope  being  made  fast  about  his 
waist,  he,  torch  in  hand,  was  lowered  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  forty-five  feet.  Being  then 
drawn  up,  the  poor  fellow  was  found  to  be  so 
excessively  alarmed,  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate ;  but  having  recovered  from  his 
fright,  and  again  with  the  full  power  of  utter- 
ance, he  declared  that  no  money  could  tempt 
him  to  try  again  for  the  lamp  ;  and  in  excuse 
for  such  a  determination,  he  related  the  most 
marvellous  story  of  what  he  had  seen.  Dave 
was,  in  fact,  suspended  at  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  below. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  lamp,  as  told  by  the 
old  miner,  Holton,  the  correctness  of  which 
was  very  soon  verified  ;  for  guides  having  been 
sent  to  the  place  where  the  lamp  was  found, 
and  persons  at  the  same  time  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Crevice  Pit,  their  proximity  was 
at  once  made  manifest  by  the  very  audible 
sound  of  each  other's  voices,  and  by  the  fact 
that  sticks  thrown  into  the  pit  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  guides  below,  and  were  brought  out  by 
them.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cave  to  this  pit,  falls  short  of  half  a  mile  ;  yet 
to  reach  the  grand  apartment  immediately  un- 
der it,  requires  a  circuit  to  be  made  of  at  least 
three  miles." 

The  Crevice  Pit  here  alluded  to,  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  It  was  one  of  the  points  we  visited 
on  our  rambles  the  following  day. 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  emerged 
from  the  Cave,  after  walking,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  20  miles.    The  freedom  and 
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rapidity  of  motion  of  even  the  more  delicate 
ones  among  us,  appeared  undiminished  to  the 
last.  As  our  philosophical  Stephen  remarked, 
the  imagination  had  been  too  much  excited  to 
admit  of  fatigue. 

(To  be  continued.} 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  Time  of  Sifting. 

The  following  piece  was  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  our  late  worthy  Friend,  William 
Jackson,  although  not  signed  with  his  name. 
Whether  the  coming  times  of  which  he  had  so 
clear  a  vision,  were  those  seasons  of  trial  and 
difficulty  which  attended  the  revolutionary 
.war,  or  those  periods  of  schism  and  separation 
of  which  he  lived  to  witness  the  beginning, 
and  against  the  spirits  of  which  he  was  among 
the  foremost  to  bear  his  testimony,  its  publica- 
tion at  this  lime  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  accept- 
able to  our  readers. 

Sitting  in  a  week-day  meeting  in  Chester 
county,  the  2Ud  of  Ninth  month,  1763,  and 
solidly  musing  on  the  present  weak  state  of 
the  church,  and  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  cloudy  season,  which  seems  to  attend  our 
Society,  mine  attention  was  suddenly  caught 
by  a  secret  language,  that  communicated  intel- 
ligence to  my  understanding,  in  a  very  strong 
and  clear  manner,  to  this  effect,  viz. 

The  love  of  the  world,  and  the  cares  for 
perishing  objects  and  enjoyments,  have  en- 
grossed too  much  of  your  attention  in  so  gene- 
ral a  manner,  O  ye  children  of  my  people,  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  my  fear  in  your 
hearts  ;  and  although  my  great  commandment 
which  I  gave  to  my  people  formerly  by  the 
hand  of  my  servant  Moses,  remains  of  abso- 
lute force  upon  you  at  this  day,  viz.,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength  ;'  yet  the  neglect  thereof  is  so  great 
amongst  you,  who  in  the  highest  manner,  pro- 
fess my  Name  and  Truth,  that  ye  need  not 
wonder  if  death  and  barrenness  remarkably 
dwell  among  you,  and  so  little  reverence  and 
lively  zeal,  or  greenness,  is  perceived  in  the 
congregations  of  the  people.  Your  fathers 
purchased  the  Truth  through  many  hardships 
and  grievous  sufferings  outwardly  ;  and  it  was 
precious  in  their  eyes;  the  testimonies  there- 
of preferred  to  all  other  considerations,  or  out- 
ward enjoyments.  And  is  it  a  light  thing,  O 
ye  backsliding  children,  to  trample  on  my  tes- 
timonies, and  to  disregard  my  precepts  which 
I  committed  unto  them.  Or  is  it  a  time  for 
you,  ye  that  dwell  at  ease  in  sealed  houses,  or 
in  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  outward  pos- 
sessions, and  my  house,  wherein  your  fathers 
worshipped  me  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  lying 
waste,  and  the  advancement  of  my  cause  of 
Truth  neglected?  My  truth  shall  yet  be  pre- 
cious to  a  scattered  remnant  amongst  you, 
whom  I  have  chosen  here  and  there  ;  and  am 
choosing,  trying,  and  preparing  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  as  it  were,  one  of  a  city,  and  two 
of  a  t ri be,  who  shall  bear  my  name,  and  show 
forth  my  praise  in  the  midst  of  this  crooked 
and  rebellious  generation,  who  arc  stiff-necked 
and  hard-hearted.     Though  1  have  visited 
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them  repeatedly  with  message  after  message, 
line  upon  line, and  preceptupon  precept, through 
rny  servants  whom  I  have  constrained  and 
sent  among  them,  for  many  years  back,  yet 
they  will  not  hearken  to  my  voice,  nor  lend  an 
ear  to  my  words  through  my  messengers,  nor 
to  the  immediate  instructions  and  reproofs  of 
my  Spirit,  which  testified  the  same  things  with- 
in them,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  my 
message  outwardly  communicated.  Notwith- 
standing I  have  thus  invited  and  called  to  them 
in  compassion  repeatedly,  to  return  to  my  fear, 
and  have  given  them  space  of  time  to  repent, 
yet  they  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  still 
follow  after  their  own  pursuits,  which  are  full 
of  snares  and  dangers  (though  they  see  it  not) ; 
therefore,  snares  and  dangers  shall  begin  to 
overtake,  and  surprise  or  surround  them, 
whereby  many  shall  be  brought  into  confusion, 
and  learfulness  shall  greatly  surprise  them 
when  no  succour  is  near  for  their  relief;  and 
my  servants,  my  chosen  few,  shall  find  it.  to  be 
their  duty  more  and  more  to  withdraw  in  spi- 
rit from  the  fellowship  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
outward  court;  and  who,  instead  of  worship- 
ping me  according  to  their  pretensions,  have 
either  neglected  assembling  in  a  suitable  zeal 
Tor  that  purpose,  or  when  assembled,  have  used 
hypocrisy,  and  even  dissembled  in  my  presence 
to  the  stumbling  of  weak  inquirers.  My  ser- 
vants shall  be  more  and  more  withdrawn  into 
the  inner  court,  where  I  will  feed,  nourish  and 
protect  them  from  all  the  snares  and  dangers 
that  shall  greatly  afflict  their  formal  professing 
brethren.  And  I  will  yet  be  sanctified  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  disregarded  my  pre- 
cepts ;  being  relapsed  from  my  fear  into  ease 
and  forgetfulness,  have  cast  my  covenant  be- 
hind their  backs,  even  slighting  the  means 
which  I  have  promoted  through  the  channel  of 
my  faithful  servants,  for  reforming,  searching, 
and  cleansing  my  church. 

And  notwithstanding  the  perilous  times  that 
are  coming,  let  my  little  ones,  my  faithful 
remnant,  be  comforted  ;  the  case  with  them 
shall  not  always  be  so  afflicting  and  painful, 
as  it  appears  to  be  now.  I  have  a  great  work 
begun,  which  shall  be  carried  on,  notwithstand- 
ing all  opposition.  I  will  utterly  remove  the 
false  balance  that  has  prevailed,  and  I  will  de- 
molish the  bag  of  deceitful  weights,  wherewith 
some  have  been  weighing  themselves  and  their 
services,  being  deceived  thereby,  and  in  the 
pride  of  their  hearts  have  kicked  against  my 
Word,  and  rejected  my  dispensation  as  a  vain 
thing,  although  I  intended  them  for  their  in- 
struction and  profit. 

Yea,  the  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  hum- 
bled, and  the  haughtiness  of  my  people  shall 
be  bowed  down  ;  and  my  name  and  truth  alone 
shall  be  exalted  ;  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  search 
Jerusalem  as  with  candles,  yea,  I  will  break 
the  strong  holds  of  all  such  who  have  made 
lies  their  refuge  ;  and  I  will  punish  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  arc  settled  upon  their 
Ices:  and  some  of  this  generation  shall  be 
mighty  instruments  in  mine  hand  to  bring  my 
great  work  forward  ;  I  will  wonderfully  dignify 
them  with  strength,  wisdom  and  courage  in 
my  services;  so  that  nothing  of  hypocrisy  or 
dissimulation  shall  be  able  to  stand  before 
them;  for  I  will  be  their  Captain,  and  they 


shall  follow  my  direction  ;  acting  in  my  coun- 
sel ;  though  their  steps  and  proceedings  may, 
in  many  instances  or  respects,  seem  strange  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  clearly  opened  to 
perceive  my  dispensations ;  yet  they  shall 
prosper  and  prevail,  to  the  exaltation  of  my 
glory  ;  saith  the  Lord  ! 

A  Word  to  the  Wise. — Did  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  who  are  called  Christians, 
make  it  their  concern  to  be  Christians  indeed, 
by  mortifying  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  vice,  they 
would  be  not  only  a  happy,  but  a  lovely  peo- 
ple ;  for  by  mortifying  the  body  of  sin,  oppres- 
sions would  cease,  all  wrongs  and  injuries 
would  be  at  an  end  ;  love  would  spring  both  to 
God  and  man  ;  grace  would  grow  ;  humility, 
meekness,  and  all  other  virtues  would  show 
themselves.  They  would  be  another  manner 
of  people  in  their  conversation  ;  their  words 
and  their  works  would  be  just,  upright,  and 
honest ;  they  would  confide  in  one  another 
without  any  scruple  or  doubt. 

What  is  more  lovely  than  to  be  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions  just,  upright,  honest,  and 
faithful,  doing  to  all  men,  in  all  things  whatso- 
ever, even  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us  !  Living  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  a  right  spirit,  qualifies  us  for  perform- 
ing every  Christian  duty.  "  We  shall  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves;"  which  is  the  sum  of 
all  godliness,  and  the  true  character  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Extract. 


"  I  was  at  meeting  in  which  I  felt  quietude, 
and  in  the  conclusion  some  little  matter  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  a  caution  to  drop 
with  respect  to  associating  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  world  ;  and  I  had  to  show  how 
contrary  it  is  to  Christ's  doctrine,  who  said, — 
'  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
its  own,  but  because  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.' 
Those  therefore  that  are  joined  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  disciples  of  Jesus  ;  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." — S.  Neale. 

If  we  would  but  keep  little  and  low,  we 
should  be  a  favoured  people,  for  the  Lord  de- 
lights in  the  humble  and  low  in  heart.  He  does 
not  reveal  himself  to  the  high,  the  wise,  and 
the  prudent  of  this  world  :  for  the  Apostle  says 
not  many  of  these  are  called  ;  "  for  God  has 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  things  that  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  may  glory  in  His  presence  :"  And  the 
reason  to  me  is  very  plain,  because  the  wise, 
the  strong  and  the  prudent,  depending  much 
on  their  own  parts  and  powers,  are  not  willing 
to  be  chosen,  and  so  remain  contentedly  in  a 
stale  of  unrenewed  nature,  without  having  it 
subdued  and  brought  under  by  the  power  of 
grace. — S.  Neale. 


"  To  be  ready  for  the  bridegroom  is  the 
point."— Dr.  Rutty. 
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For  "jTiie  Friend." 

Quakerism— Past  and  to  Come. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  depression  and  dis- 
couragement in  our  Religious  Society,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  known.  Yet  though  the 
friends  of  vital  and  spiritual  religion  have  much 
to  contend  with,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  let  who 
may  fall  by  the  way-side,  the  primitive  doc- 
trines of  our  Society  will  find  consistent  and 
faithful  advocates,  nor  that  in  his  own  good 
time,  the  Head  of  the  Church  will  again  lift  up 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  grant  to  his 
dedicated  servants  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 

I  have  often,  while  reviewing  the  history  of 
our  Society,  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of 
its  principles  upon  its  future  course,  and  to 
conjecture  whether  the  general  adoption  of  its 
doctrines  would  be  followed  by  as  great  an  in- 
crease of  its  members  ;  or  whether  it  would 
remain  to  the  end — a  mere  handful,  in  com- 
parison with  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

Let  us  give  utterance,  as  if  in  the  language 
of  some  future  and  far  distant  historian,  to  the 
speculations  which  such  thoughts  have  engen- 
dered. "  The  breaking  up  of  society," — ihus 
may  we  conceive  him  to  write  concerning  the 
origin,  the  character,  and  history  of  the  Peo- 
ple called  Quakers, — "  the  breaking  up  of  so- 
ciety to  its  foundations  at  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  was  a  natural  and  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  change  from  ancient  to  modern 
civilization.  Ages  of  blind  and  desperate  con- 
flict with  the  new  elements  elapsed  before  the 
human  mind  could  shake  off  the  tyranny  of 
opinion  that  enthralled  it.  The  reformation  of 
Luther,  so  long  regarded  as  the  dawn  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  was  not  more  the  cause  of  suc- 
ceeding, than  the  effect  of  former  agitations. 
In  that  wild  stir  of  the  passions  which  accom- 
panied these  changes,  every  thing  was  called 
in  question,  every  thing  was  attacked.  No 
where  was  the  warfare  more  stoutly  and  suc- 
cessfully waged  than  in  our  own  fatherland. 
The  light  of  the  Reformation  had  not  yet 


penetrated  the  darkness  which  enwrapped  the 
nation.  The  people  regarded  religion  as  an 
affair  of  the  clergy,  and  deemed  their  own  part 
performed,  by  a  compliance  with  prescribed 
ceremonies.  Christianity  had  become  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  clergy  an  utter 
form.  It  was  the  reaction  of  this  hollowness 
and  falseness  which  called  into  existence  and 
power  the  English  Puritans.  During  the  sway 
of  that  band  of  stern  republicans  who  made 
Europe  tremble  before  them,  appeared  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  those  ancient 
times.  A  rustic  and  uneducated  youth  of  pow- 
erful and  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted boldness,  went  forth  as  a  Preacher  from 
the  North  of  England.  With 'the  bible  in  his 
hand  he  traversed  the  island,  denouncing  su- 
perstition and  priestcraft,  vice  and  worldliness, 
with  a  vehemence  and  authority  which  made 
men  tremble  at  his  presence.  Taking  ground 
on  the  universal  equality  of  man  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker,  seizing  hold  of  the  grand  truth 
— new  to  that  age  and  to  the  nations,  that  God 
is  himself  the  teacher  of  his  people — that  re- 
ligion is  the  life's  business  of  every  man,  even 
the  humblest  living — and  that  priest  and  ritual 
and  ceremony  have  no  part  in  it,  he  set  in 
operation  the  most  powerful  springs  of  our  na- 
ture. These  words  of  truth  and  power  breathed 
new  life  into  the  dead  masses,  and  there  arose 
throughout  all  England,  as  if  hill  and  valley 
had  teemed  at  his  bidding,  armies  of  apos- 
tolic men,  devoted  to  the  same  holy  calling, 
and  animated  with  the  same  fervid  eloquence. 
Striking  as  they  did  at  all  human  authority 
in  matters  of  conscience,  proclaiming  the  uni- 
versal equality  of  man — they  could  not  but  en- 
counter the  enmity  of  noble  and  priest ;  and 
severe  and  cruel  persecutions  befel  them.  Yet 
these  only  served  to  call  out  an  iron  strength 
of  endurance  that  baffled  all  the  rage  of  their 
enemies.  They  went  on,  winning  proselytes 
among  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage, from  the  cloister  to  the  camp,  and  fill- 
ing England  with  fear  and  alarm.  Some  of 
the  noblest  and  finest  spirits  of  the  day  em- 
braced their  tenets.  George  Fox  himself,  rus- 
tic though  he  was,  with  a  zeal  that  seemed  at 
times  to  border  on  fanaticism,  had  a  majesty 
of  person  and  manner  that  awed  his  judges, 
displayed  the  highest  faculties  of  a  legislator 
in  the  code  wliich  he  framed  for  his  people, 
and  the  caution  and  judgment  of  a  philosopher 
in  the  sobriety  and  scriptural  fidelity  of  his 
doctrines. 

From  that  band  of  labourers  issued  the 
famous  Apology  of  Barclay — which  having 
stood  for  ages!  unrefuted  and  unanswerable, 
has  become  in  theology  what  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  are  in  the  exact  sciences ;  and  which 
by  its  completeness  and  symmetry  resembles 
the  obelisks  that  still  mark  the  site  of  ancient 


Thebes,  and  fill  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

Among  that  band  was  the  venerable  and 
benignant  Penn,  who  first  applied  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  commonwealth  the  principles  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Fox,  and  gave 
the  example — so  successful^'  followed  in  our 
own  times — of  the  power  of  an  unarmed  com- 
munity to  attain  in  peace  and  safety  the  high- 
est national  prosperity. 

In  many  respects  the  institutions  of  the 
Quakers  were  most  original  and  peculiar,  and 
they  owed  this  to  the  bold  yet  cautious  fidelity 
with  which  they  followed  the  New  Testament. 

Their  fundamental  principle  was,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  had  purchased  for 
man  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  immediate 
guidance  and  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
— they  denied  that  there  was  any  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  sacrament  or  rite,  or  holy-days ; 
they  asserted  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men  ; 
that  the  work  of  religion  was  in  the  heart  and 
to  be  tested  by  a  holy  life,  and  not  by  any 
compliance  with  outward  ceremonies.  They 
alone  admitted  the  gentler  sex  to  a  share  in  the 
highest  functions  of  the  community,  and  sub- 
jected the  female  intellect  to  a  discipline  and  a 
culture  which  has  in  the  end  produced  incal- 
culable benefits  to  mankind. 

They  waged  their  warfare  with  Principal- 
ities and  Powers  by  a  passive  resistance  which 
wore  out  the  iron  of  oppression.  Regarding  it 
as  their  function  to  hold  up  to  mankind  the 
immutable  and  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel — 
neither  persecution,  nor  ridicule,  nor  scorn, 
deterred  them  from  the  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising practice  of  what  they  deemed  to  be 
true. 

Thus  did  they  go  on  from  age  to  age,  pro- 
testing against  one  of  the  most  powerful  hierar- 
chies in  the  world,  patiently  bearing  to  be  an- 
nually plundered  by  the  servants  of  the  estab- 
lished church — yet  using  neither  weapon  nor 
force  in  their  defence — until  for  very  shame's 
sake  the  tithes  were  relinquished.  So  likewise 
they  denounced  the  oath  with  a  pertinacity 
which  compelled  their  rulers  to  admit  the 
solemn  assertion  in  its  stead,  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  From  age  to  age  did 
they  refuse  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  war — amidst  a  people  who 
derided  their  scruples,  and  deemed  their  views 
fantastic  and  chimerical— till  at  last  war  itself 
has  ceased  from  the  earth.  All  these  views 
they  enforced  with  a  strength  of  argument 
which  triumphed  in  the  end  over  all  opposi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  universal  liberty  and  equality 
of  religious  sects,  the  unarmed  repose  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  our  more  elevated  tone  of 
veracity  are  due  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
pertinacious  obstinacy  of  this  singular  people. 

Like  other  religious  sects  they  had  their 
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heresies  and  their  schisms  ;  and  they  were  in 
one  sense  peculiarly  exposed  to  them ;  for 
they  scrupulously  avoided  any  other  language 
than  (hat  of  Scripture  in  expressing  their  doc- 
trine. The  reserve  which  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration maintains  on  many  points,  is  ill  suited 
to  a  subtle  and  speculative  mind  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  often  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Society,  ardent  and  daring  speculators, 
who  seized  hold,  now  of  one,  and  now  of  an- 
other grand  truth,  and  pushed  it,  regardless  of 
the  balancing  and  compensating  principles,  to 
a  false  extreme.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  in 
the  reaction  which  took  place,  those  compen- 
sating principles  were  themselves  carried  to 
undue  lengths;  and  that  in  more  than  one 
period  of  its  history,  the  Society  seemed  to  be 
alternately  tending  to.  a  system  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  to  a  religion  of  form. 

But,  happily  forj  mankind,  it  escaped  these 
perils ;  and,  wiser  in  this  than  the  early 
Christians,  the  undisputalious  temper  of  the 
Quakers,  made  them  hold  fast  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  and  reject  all  new  phrases  in  ex- 
pounding their  doctrine  ;  so  that  these  tenden- 
cies to  change  passed  over  their  disc  like  a 
summer  cloud. 

After  their  first  establishment,  the  Quakers 
did  not  greatly  increase  in  numbers.  Their 
path  was  too  narrow  for  the  man  of  pleasure, 
and  too  lowly  for  the  man  of  ambition ;  and 
there  was  thus  a  constant  drain  of  their  mem- 
bers. There  were  times  when  its  peculiar 
and  powerful  ministry  seemed  to  ebb,  when 
the  superior  zeal  and  activity  of  other  sectaries 
drew  away  crowds  of  its  youthful  members. 
Yet  the  grand  truths  of  Quakerism  are  so 
congenial  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding, 
that  the  converts  from  the  Society  insensibly 
influenced  the  people  among  whom  they  min- 
gled. The  light  of  a  better  belief  could  not 
be  always  extinguished  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
the  religion  of  forms  was  undermined  by  those 
who  thought  themselves  its  converts.  It  could 
not  be  forever  concealed  from  observation,  that 
the  participation  in  outward  rites,  made  of  itself 
no  change  in  the  inner  man.  It  began  at  last 
to  be  admitted,  that  these  ceremonies  had  in 
them  no  healing  virtue.  They  lost  their  power 
over  the  public  mind  ;  they  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  mere  signs  of  membership  ;  and  when  it 
was  found  how  often  and  how  easily  they  were 
abused,  they  gradually  sunk  into  disrepute. 

And  when,  as  ever  and  anon  occurred,  the 
Society  of  Friends  revived,  and  fervid  and 
powerful  preachers  arose  as  at  first,  no  small 
portion  of  their  hearers  was  found  in  the  de- 
scendants of  those  converts,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  with  I  heir  earliest  impres- 
sions, feelings  and  opinions  that  had  descended 
through  many  generations,  and  that  inclined 
them  to  the  faith  of  the  Quakers. 

Quakerism  has  produced  not  many  popu- 
lar writers,  not  many  men  eminent  in  sci- 
ence; for  its  cautious  spirit  kept  the  first  in 
check  ;  and  iis  practical  good  sense,  tended  to 
action  rather  than  to  speculation.  Yet  by  its 
strict  and  wholesome  system  of  education, 
were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the  minds  of 
some  extraordinary  men,  who  have  left  endur- 
ing monuments  of  their  abilities  and  virtues  in 
the  history  of  nations. 


To  the  mind  that  can  extend  its  vision 
along  the  track  of  time,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  they  love  to  style  themselves,  appears  like 
a  stream  gushing  from  a  copious  source,  and 
winding  its  way  without  much  accession  of 
waters,  to  the  mighty  deep.  We  trace  its 
course,  glistening  in  the  sunbeam,  or  gleaming 
through  the  overshadowing  trees,  and  marvel 
that  it  nowhere  either  much  increases  or  alto- 
gether disappears.  Yet  we  perceive  along  its 
banks  the  fertility  which  it  dispenses,  and  the 
blessings  it  has  shed  upon  man,  and  vainly 
seeking  to  penetrate  its  course  through  the  still 
distant  future,  are  forced  to  own  that  few  hu- 
man institutions  have  been  productive  of  so 
much  unmingled  good  to  mankind,  as  the  Re 
ligious  Society  of  Friends." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Schomburgk's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
THE  PIANOGIIOTTOS. 

Our  travellers  were  now  winding  among  the 
hills  which  form  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Sierra  Aricua;  "none  of  them  exceeded  400 
feet"  in  height,  and  those  which  divided  the 
southern  from  the  northern  streams,  "  were 
scarcely  150  feet  high."  Terror  still  preced- 
ed them.  Here  they  found  a  hut  evidently 
just  abandoned.  "  The  adjacent  forest  abound- 
ed with  the  majestic  Bertholatia,  which  bears 
the  delicious  Brazil  nuts.  Many  of  the  last 
season  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  afforded 
our  Indians  and  ourselves  a  great  treat.  I 
found,  on  returning  from  my  astronomical  ob- 
servations, that  the  coxswain  had  erected  our 
tents  beneath  one  of  those  giants  of  the  forest, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  100  feet  high  be- 
fore it  branched  out.  I  feared  an  accident 
might  happen  if  a  heavy  wind  should  shake 
one  of  the  fruits  off,  which  are,  when  full 
grown,  as  large  as  a  child's  head  :  and  so  it 
happened,  for,  while  Mr.  Goodall  and  myself 
sat  at  dinner,  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by 
a  whirlwind,  swept  over  the  place,  and  four  of 
the  fruits,  with  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  of  cocoa- 
nut,  came  down,  one  of  which  fell  near  where 
I  was  sitting  with  such  force  that  it  partly  bu- 
ried itself  in  the  ground." 

Next  day  they  resumed  their  march  amid 
the  unapproachable  Pianoghottos.  Suddenly, 
"  a  cry  of  astonishment  from  some  of  our  In- 
dians, who  had  kept  up  with  me,  attracted  my 
attenlion  ;  a  recent  encampment  was  before  us, 
the  fires  still  burning — an  Indian  pot,  which 
evidently  had  been  emptied  in  haste,  as  part  of 
its  contents  was  lying  on  the  ground — a  bunch 
of  plaintains  in  a  corner — and,  what  might 
greatly  have  alarmed  us,  a  pool  of  blood  near 
one  of  the  huts  ; — all  combined  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Mayopityans,  had  again  put 
them  to  flight.  The  blood,  on  inspection, 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  bush-hog,  of  which  we 
found  some  remains.  We  redoubled  our  pace. 
After  crossing  a  hill  about  500  feet  high,  we 
ascended  another  of  about  half  that  height,  and 
saw  before  us  a  cleared  space  several  acres  in 
extent,  being  the  provision-fields  of  the  settle- 
ment. All  was  silent — not  the  barking  of  a 
dog  nor  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.    I  feared 


our  worst  apprehensions  were  again  realized. 
Three  huts  now  came  insight,  and,  "  Thanks 
to  God,  here  at  least  are  people,"  burst  from 
my  lips,  as  1  saw  a  number  of  athletic  men 
before  me.  I  hastened  towards  them,  and 
tendering  my  hands  received  their  ready  grasp, 
and  was  really  overjoyed  at  the  hearty  wel- 
come." 

Sir  Robert,  in  his  joy,  does  not  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  previous  panic  and  the  sudden 
reconciliation,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  sound 
the  praises  of  his  newly  acquired  friends. 

"  I  had  seldom  seen  a  finer  looking  set  of 
men  than  those  who  now  stood  before  me  ; 
some  appeared  to  be  5  feet  6  inches,  and  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height ;  their  limbs  strong  and 
muscular.  In  their  attire  they  resembled  the 
Mayopityans.  That  important  piece  of  head- 
dress, the  queue,  was  attended  to  with  such, 
neatness,  that  it  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Parisian  coiffeur  of  the  old  regime.  The  hair 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  was  all  gathered 
up  into  the  queue  ;  that  on  the  forehead  was 
cut  rather  short,  with  the  exception  of  two 
tufts  sweeping  from  the  ears  towards  the  face, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  our  gallants.  Neither 
male  nor  female  were  painted  in  lines,  but 
their  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face,  was  covered  with  roucou,  or  red  paint. 
The  men  wore  a  profusion  of  beads  round 
their  wrists  and  across  their  shoulders,  and  a 
band  of  cotton  below  the  knee,  with  a  long 
tassel  hanging  from  it.  The  ankles  were  tied 
with  strips  of  palm-leaves,  ornamented  with 
red  and  black  paint.  Their  waist  was  girded 
with  a  broad  piece  of  bark,  from  which  their 
waist-lap  was  suspended.  Almost  every  man 
wore  one  of  those  combs  which  we  first  saw 
among  the  Maopityans  ;  they  were  tied  to  a 
string,  and  hung  round  the  neck,  so  that  they 
fell  upon  the  breast.  The  females  did  not 
wear  this  peculiar  ornament.  The  bows  and 
arrows  of  these  people  were  long;  but  that  for- 
midable weapon,  the  war-club,  was  not  used. 
The  females  were  less  favourably  gifted  by 
nature  than  the  men  ;  and  of  ornaments,  if  I 
except  their  own  manufactured  beads,  they 
wore  but  few.  As  if  fashion  were  here  re- 
versed, the  females  had  shorn  their  hair  short, 
which  did  not  tend  to  improve  their  looks ; 
two,  however,  had  long  hair,  which  they  wore 
in  queue  like  the  men. 

"  They  brought  us  presents  of  sugar-cane, 
pine-apples,  cashews,  and  some  new-made 
bread,  for  which  I  gladly  gave  them  some 
glass  beads  and  fish-hooks.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  dogs,  and  some  fowls  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  they  had  but  few  domestic  animals." 

Schomburgk  remained  at  this  settlement  ten 
days,  while  he  sent  for  the  deserted  baggage, 
a  part  of  which  was  brought  to  him  by  his 
new  allies,  who  went  after  it  bodily — men, 
women,  and  children — leaving  the  strangers 
sole  occupants  of  the  village;  and  this  conduct 
the  knight  attributed  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  their  guests — they  being  afraid,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  leave  the  weaklings  of  the  flock  with 
them  while  the  strongmen  went  for  the  goods. 

While  they  were  gone,  a  beggar  presented 
himself.  His  plan  to  excite  sympathy  differed 
somewhat  in  form  from  that  in  use  among 
civilized  men. 
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,l  Mr.  Goodalfand  myself  were  taking  our 
breakfast,  when  I  saw  a  strange  Indian  steal- 
ing round  the  large  hut,  and  looking  wistfully 
at  us.  When  lie  became  aware  that  1  had  ob- 
served him,  he  approached  us  uttering  what  I 
took  to  be  a  salutation.  All  at  once  he  squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  broke  out  into  such  a  strain  of  la- 
mentations that  we  were  quite  surprised.  Our 
Macuse  Indians  collected  round  him,  and  ap- 
peared equally  astonished  ;  but  their  curiosity 
had  no  effect  upon  him,  for  he  continued  his 
lamentations,  his  whole  body  appearing  con- 
vulsed from  their  excessive  violence.  Each  of 
his  words  was  twice  repeated  in  a  chaunling 
tone,  first  slow,  and  then  with  a  strong  intona- 
tion, and,  as  they  generally  ended  with  a 
vowel,  the  effect  was  by  no  means  inharmo- 
nious. Thus  he  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes  without  intermission,  when  he  rose, 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  addressed  me  again  in  his 
language,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  a 
single  word.  I  had  now  more  time  to  look  at 
the  individual ;  he  was  young,  and  not  so  tall 
as  the  generality  of  the  Pianoghottos  I  had 
lately  seen,  and  of  a  slight  but  well  propor- 
tioned figures  ;  he  was  entirely  daubed  ove r,  ex- 
cept his  face,  with  red  paint,  and  on  the  breast 
he  wore  a  comb  ;  his  waist  was  girded  with 
bark,  to  which  the  waist-lap  was  fixed,  the  red 
colour  of  which  was  relieved  by  strips  of  palm- 
leaves  ;  and  he  had  neither  bow  nor  arrows, 
merely  a  short  Dutch  knife  in  his  hand.  He 
directed  his  looks  solely  to  me,  and  did  not 
deign  to  throw  even  a  glance  at  the  Macuses 
round  us.  His  agitation  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  he  continued'  to  tremble,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  lamentations  or  through 
fear.  A  present  of  some  trifles  reassured  him, 
and  he  now  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  hungry.  Our  huntsman  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  shoot  a  wild  hog  the  previous 
day,  and  with  a  large  piece  of  meat  and  a  cake 
of  cassa-bread  he  returned  to  the  wood  and 
disappeared." 

An  adventure  of  a  different  kind  served  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  delay,  on 
the  succeeding  day.  "  I  was  rather  astonish- 
ed at  seeing  Mr.  Goodall  out  of  his  hammock 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  he  was  acccustom- 
ed  to  be  when  not  en  route,  and  his  loud  speak- 
ing to  the  Indians  led  me  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  disturbed.  I  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  grievance  :  legions  of  ants  had  di- 
rected their  march  through  his  hut,  and  a  de- 
tachment had  assailed  him  in  his  hammock  and 
driven  him  fairly  out  of  it.  The  chief  column 
of  the  marching  army  of  ants  was  about  six 
inches  broad,  and  until  nine  o'clock  they 
marched  on  without  intermission  through  the 
tent,  besides  which  there  were  several  branches 
of  minor  extent. 

"  I  now  examined  my  own  hut  more  minute- 
ly, and  observed  there  several  other  columns, 
but  of  less  breadth,  that  continued  marching 
uninterruptedly  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused 
them  to  retire  into  their  caverns.  Indeed  the 
whole  open  space  in  front  of  the  huts  was  tra- 
versed by  numerous  columns,  carrying  away 
towards  their  burrows,  crickets,  spiders,  cock- 
roaches, and  other  noxious  insects,  which  they 
must  have  surprised  during  their  nocturnal 


rambles  or  hunted  out  of  their  holes.  The  ant 
was  small,  and  without  those  prickles  which 
distinguish  the  genus  atta,  or  cushi  ants  of 
the  colonists.  They  were  probably  a  small 
species  of  that  kind  which  is  called  the  hunter, 
or  yagerman,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Carmichael 
has  given  such  a  lively  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion." 

About  an  hour  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  ants,  another  arrival  took  place.  Ten  In- 
dians, of  the  Weeping  tribe  came  in  to  help 
make  up  the  variety  of  the  day.  "  They  all 
broke  out  into  lamentations  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  young  man."  The  wailings  over, 
they  quickly  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  the  property  of  the  strang- 
ers. "  They  had  a  custom  which  did  not 
agree  with  our  reduced  stock  of  articles  for 
barter,  being  uncommonly  covetous  of  what- 
ever their  eyes  rested  upon." 

"  By  promising  them  some  beads  I  easily 
induced  the  chieftain  and  some  others  to  sit 
or  stand  to  Mr.  Goodall  for  their  portrait.  He 
considered  them,  however,  the  most  fidgetty  of 
all  the  Indians  he  had  depicted — they  could 
scarcely  remain  in  the  same  position  for  a 
moment.  The  old  chieftain  has  certainly  the 
most  characteristic  face  among  them.  Al- 
though he  is  of  no  great  stature,  being  only  5 
feet  2\  inches,  he  is  portly  and  well  made. 
His  face  has  a  thorough  Indian  expression, 
the  forehead  receding,  and  the  eyes  so  oblique, 
that  he  can  almost  look  upwards  without  bend- 
ing his  head  back.  Another  peculiarity  in 
which  almost  all  the  Pianoghottos  share,  is  the 
great  depression  on  the  side  of  the  head,  below 
the  parietal  bone,  and  between  the  outer  angle 
of  the  ear  and  I  he  eye.  The  ear  is  uncom- 
monly large,  (three  inches  in  this  individual,) 
which  I  might  in  this  instance  have  ascribed  to 
his  wearing  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  ear,  if  it 
were  the  laps  or  lobuli  which  determined  the 
size  of  it.  The  ears  of  a  boy  who  was  4  feet 
7  inches  in  height,  were  2  inches  and  7-10ths 
in  length,  and  1  inch  and  5-lOths  in  breadth. 
The  waist  was  small,  the  young  men  being 
seldom  more  than  2  feet  3  inches  round  ;  but 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  their  wearing,  from 
their  earliest  youth,  tight  girdles,  about  six 
inches  broad,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree — a 
custom  which  must  be  injurious  to  their  health. 
It  appears  they  are  as  vain  of  a  small  waist  as 
any  fair  lady  of  European  birth  and  boarding- 
school  education.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see 
how  they  contrived  to  make  their  waist  appear 
smaller,  by  drawing  in  their  breath  when  I 
came  to  measure  that  part  of  their  body." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  the  cause  of  Christianity  would 
appear  to  make  slow  progress  in  the  world. 
But  instead  of  discouraging  the  true  Christian, 
it  should  invite  his  vigilance  over  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  put  in  motion  those  means  for  the 
reformation  of  his  fellow  candidates  for  immor- 
tality, which  under  the  Divine  blessing  may 
contribute  to  that  end. 

"Curiosities  of  Statistics.— No  man  can 
say  what  will  be  the  weather  to-morrow,  but  the 


quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  any  particular 
place  in  any  five  years  is  precisely  the  same 
quantity  which  falls  in  any  other  five  years  at 
the  same  place.  Thus,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  predict,  of  any  one  man  in  France,  that 
during  the  next  year  he  will  commit  a  crime, 
it  seems  certain  that  one  in  every  six  hundred 
and  fifty  will  do  so,  because  in  past  years  the 
proportion  has  been  generally  about  that 
amount,  the  tendency  to  crime,  in  relation  to 
the  temptation,  being  every  where  invariable 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  time.  So, 
also,  the  number  of  persons  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police  in  London,  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly  in  the  streets,  is,  week  by  week,  a 
nearly  uniform  quantity,  showing  that  the  in- 
clination to  drink  to  excess  is  alsvays  in  the 
mass  about  the  same,  regard  being  had  to  the 
existing  temptations  or  stimulations  to  this  vice. 
Even  mistakes  and  oversights  are  of  regular 
occurrence,  for  it  is  found  in  the  post-offices  of 
the  large  cities  that  the  number  of  letters  put 
in  without  addresses  is  year  by  year  the  same. 
Slatistics  have  made  out  an  equally  distinct 
regularity,  in  a  wide  range,  with  regard  to 
things  concerning  the  mind,  and  the  doctrine 
founded  upon  it  has  lately  produced  a  scheme 
that  may  well  strike  the  ignorant  with  surprise. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  London  a  society 
for  insuring  the  integrity  of  clerks,  secretaries, 
collectors,  and  all  such  functionaries,  as  are 
obliged  to  find  security  for  money  passing 
through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  business. 
This  guaranty  society  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  and  pros- 
perous institution." 

Truth. — Meanness  is  the  true  characteristic 
of  every  species  of  falsehood.  What  that  is 
great,  good,  or  agreeable,  can  be  assimilated 
with  it  1  That  it  is  contemptible,  is  evidenced 
by  the  feelings  a  discovery  of  it  excites.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  but  seem  strange,  that  man,  who 
is  favoured  with  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  should  act  with  dissimulation  and 
deceit;  barter  his  peace,  his  dignity,  his  own 
esteem,  and  that  of  others,  for  anything  that 
this  state  of  vicissitude  can  afford  ;  when  by 
preserving  a  reputation  of  sincerity  ;  by  in- 
tegrity of  thought  and  veracity  of  speech,  he 
may  with  certainty  obtain  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  his  acquaintance,  and  enjoy  the  de- 
sirable character  of  a  man  of  candour. 

In  the  manners  of  Christ,  as  described  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  have  a  perfect  model 
of  sincerity  and  undeviating  truth  ;  and  this 
must  evince  to  Christians,  how  far  remote 
from  every  species  of  falsehood  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  ;  since  the  terms  of  their  salvation 
are  included  in  a  faithful  imitation  of  Him 
who  never  swerved  from  the  strictest  veracity. 
!  Nothing  I  ever  read  in  praise  of  truth,  is  to 
my  feelings  so  impressive  of  reverence  for  it 
j  as  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Christ  on  Na- 
thaniel ;  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
is  no  guile." 

A  new  piece  of  spiritural  chymistry — even 
to  grow  better  on  observing  the  faults  of  others. 
—  Dr.  Rutty. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SONNET. 

WRITTEN  ON  RECOVERING  FROM  AN  ILLNESS. 

I  have  been  wandering  near  the  gates  of  Death, — 
Weak,  fevered,  pained,  through  long,  long  nights  and 
days ; 

Yet,  oh  Disease  !  I  have-  trod  rougher  ways, 
Sinning  in  strength,  than  thine! — and   oft  sweet 
breath 

Came  to  my  hot  cheek,  as  of  angels  near 
Whispering  thoughts  of  heaven  to  quell  all  fear. 
Anew  I  thank  thee  now,  oh  God !  for  life, — 
And  with  keen  sense  of  joy  greet  sun  and  air; 
But,  when  I  think  how  hard  it  is  to  bear 
My  cross  'mid  worldly  men, — how  oft  the  strife 
Of  this  ill  world  doth  wound  the  tender  heart, 
Or  leaven  it  to  itself, — my  joy  doth  fly. 
O  that  I  had  been  ready  to  depart  1 
It  is  as  hard  to  Hoc  will,  as  to  die. 

M. 

Second  month,  1846. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"THE  STIRRING  DRUMS." 

There's  a  spirit  comes  with  the  stirring  drums 

In  a  robe  of  flame  arrayed, 
And  the  magic  wand,  in  his  iron  hand, 
Is  a  bared  and  crimsoned  blade  ! 

By  the  mournful  air  of  the  man  of  prayer 
We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes, 
For  the  good  man  may  not  kneel  to  pray 
For  him  with  the  "  stirring  drums." 

Wo!  wo  for  our  land!  for  Destruction's  brand 

Is  the  torch  that  leads  him  on, 
And  his  flying  steeds  but  increase  their  speed 
The  farther  his  car  has  gone  ! 

By  the  orphaned  child — by  the  widow,  wild, 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes, 
For  the  widow  weeps  while  her  husband  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "  stirring  drums." 

Oh  !  his  murderous  breath  hath  the  scent  of  death 

As  he  breathes  on  the  glowing  youth, 
Whose  hands  were  white  and  whose  souls  were  bright 
Till  he  dimmed  their  light  of  Truth. 

By  the  fearful  shriek — by  the  pallid  cheek, 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  coines, 
For  the  sister  weeps  while  her  brother  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  stirring  drums." 

Yet  they  madly  kneel  at  his  chariot  wheel, 

Till  he  binds  them  at  his  will, 
And  they  wear  the  stain  of  his  galling  chain 
Till  they  learn  like  him  to  "  kill !" 

By  the  sad  tears  wrung  from  the  strong  and 
young 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes — 
For  the  brother  weeps  while  his  brother  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "stirring  drums." 

And  they  call  him  War,  for  lie  bears  afar 

From  many  a  peaceful  hearth 
The  brightest  gem  of  the  diadem 
That  crowned  its  bliss  on  ear'h — 

By  the  deep,  deep  moan — by  the  deeper  groan, 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes, 
For  the  father  weeps  while  his  loved  one  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "  stirring  drums." 

May  the  brave  not  shrink  from  the  awful  brink 

Of  the  "pit"  from  whence  lie  came — 
From  the  "second  death"  of  his  murderous  breatli 
And  his  quenchless  robe  of  flame? 

By  the  heart  that  breaks — by  the  heart  he 
breaks 

We  know  from  whence  he  comes, 
For  the  mother  wee  ps  ns  her  loved  one  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "stirring  drums." 

In  the  eastern  clime  in  the  olden  time 

This  self-same  spirit  led 
The  brave  of  old  to  a  deed  so  bold 

That  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead ! 


By  the  pardoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  God 

We  know  from  whence  He  came, 
And  that  war  will  cease  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace 

Is  His  all-conquering  Name. 

E. 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  Afternoon  Walk. 

THE  RETKEAT. 

On  Second-day  afternoon,  the  20th  ult., 
two  of  us  bent  our  steps  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  City,  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Moy- 
amensing,  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
relative  to  the  statistics  of  crime  and  misery. 
The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  Moral  Re- 
treat for  Coloured  Persons.  It  is  in  Lombard 
Street  above  Seventh,  and  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Hetty  Reckless.  We 
found  it  an  old,  painted,  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, indicating,  we  thought,  very  strongly  a 
limited  income  in  the  occupants.  We  inquired 
for  Hetty  Reckless,  and  being  introduced  to 
her,  were  invited  up  to  the  second  story, 
into  the  general  sewing-room  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  coloured  woman  was  busy  with  her 
needle  in  one  corner;  a  table  with  books,  tracts, 
muslin  and  finished  work  occupied  another 
corner ;  and  in  the  centre  a  pair  of  quilting- 
frames,  from  which  a  quilt  had  probably  just 
been  taken,  still  remained  resting  on  the  tops 
of  chairs.  The  chairs,  the  furniture,  the  wood- 
work of  the  building — all  spoke  of  the  poverty 
of  the  institution.  We  found  Hetty  Reckless 
a  short  fleshy  woman  ; — one  in  whom,  after  a 
half  hour's  talk,  you  would  scarcely  fail  to  be 
interested.  Our  first  question  was,  Where  are 
the  inmates — those  lately  the  degraded  and 
miserable,  now  in  process  of  reformation? 
We  found,  to  our  sorrow,  that  the  funds  of  the 
institution  had  a  short  time  previously  become 
exhausted  ;  and  though  very  busy  and  useful 
in  winter,  spring  and  summer,  autumn  at 
the  Retreat  was  likely  to  glide  away,  without 
any  being  benefited  by  its  protecting  influence. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  wretchedness,  misery 
and  vice  in  the  coloured  population, — there  is 
no  lack  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Retreat,  but  the  matron  has  not  wherewithal 
to  feed  and  clothe  them.  We  found,  on  inquiry 
that  the  benefit  of  this  charity  is  confined  to 
coloured  girls  and  women  of  the  lowest  and 
most  destitute  class.  Very  many  of  those  who 
have  been  its  moral  patients  were  bone-pick- 
ers and  rag-gatherers,  who,  clothed  in  tat- 
ters, earned  a  bare  subsistence,  by  groping 
in  the  gutters,  and  amid  the  offal  of  the  streets. 

In  the  first  rise  of  the  Institution,  Hetty 
Reckless  visited  some  of  the  lowest  haunts  of 
the  miserable  and  destitute,  inviting  them  to 
come  lo  the  shelter  of  this  house,  and  see  if  a 
remedy  might  not  be  found  for  the  worst  ills 
of  their  condition.  Of  late,  the  applications 
for  admission  being  more  than  their  house  can 
accommodate,  and  their  fund  support,  they 
make  their  selection  from  those  who  so  keenly 
feel  their  situations  as  of  their  own  choice  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  Retreat.  When  such  an 
one  first  enters  the  house,  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution are  read  to  her,  and  on  her  promise 
of  obeying  them,  she  is  admitted  as  one  of  the 
family.  These  rules  enjoin  the  patients  to  keep 


the  chambers  and  furniture  clean,  to  pay  due 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their 
own  persons,  and  to  consult  their  own  comfort 
in  their  actions,  and  the  comfort  of  those 
around  them.  They  are  bound  to  wash  and 
iron  their  own  clothes,  to  abstain  from  profane 
and  indecent  language,  from  intoxicating  li- 
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quor,  and  from  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
Lastly,  they  are  to  occupy  their  time  indus- 
triously, either  for  themselves,  or  the  good  of 
the  Institution,  and  are  never  to  go  out  of  the 
house,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  matron 
or  the  committee. 

The  first  thing  attended  to  after  the  admis- 
sion of  new  inmates,  is  of  necessity  seeing  to 
their  bodily  cleanliness,  and  furnishing  them 
with  new  clothes.  The  rags  they  bring  with 
them  can  readily  be  purified  by  nothing  less 
life-destroying  than  fire.  They  are  then  put 
to  such  employments  as  the  Association  can 
find  for  them.  Quilting,  coarse  sewing,  mak- 
ing carpet-rags.  After  keeping  them  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  they  generally  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety,  places  are  obtained 
for  them  in  the  country  ;  the  Association  fur- 
nishing them  with  two  suits  of  clothing.  The 
names  of  the  farmers  with  whom  they  are 
placed  are  recorded ;  and  it  was  really  cheer- 
ing to  look  over  the  list,  and  to  see  how  many 
had  been  received  into  families  known  to  us, 
wherein  we  felt  assured  that  every  aid  would 
be  furnished,  as  far  as  careful  superintendence 
and  kindness  could  aid,  in  strengthening  the  good 
work  of  reformation' commenced  in  the  Retreat. 
In  a  small  book  is  collected  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  persons  well  known  to  us,  as  to  the 
good  character  maintained  by  some  of  these 
poor  women  in  their  new  situations.  Hetty 
said  that,  generally,  they  had  given  satisfaction 
wherever  they  had  been  placed  ;  and  this,  con- 
sidering the  depth  of  degradation  from  which 
they  had  been  rescued,  was  a  matter  of  greater 
wonder  to  us,  than  to  learn  there  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  When  the  girls  are  placed 
in  situations  not  very  remote  from  the  City, 
Hetty  visits  them  in  their  new  homes. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  with  her  on  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  City,  she  told 
us  many  painfully  interesting  particulars,  which 
had  come  under  her  own  observation,  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  live.  She 
mentioned  one  establishment  in  Baker  street, 
where  the  poor  miserable  victims  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  who  have  no  homes,  are,  when  they 
can  beg,  steal,  or  earn  enough  to  pay  for  it, 
furnished  with  lodgings.  The  rooms  of  the 
house  are  divided  into  narrow  stalls  like  those 
in  stables  for  horses,  into  which  a  little  straw 
is  shaken,  and  this  is  all  the  bed  furnished. 
Yet  for  some  of  these  stalls  ten  cents  is  charg- 
ed  a  night,  the  occupant  having  the  privilege 
of  taking  to  his  or  her  lodging-place  as  many 
as  they  will  hold.  Sometimes  they  have  twelve 
persons  in  them,  a  small  sum  being  paid  by 
each.  The  principal  amount  of  the  woes  and 
vices  of  the  negroes  in  that  neighbourhood  she 
attributes  to  the  grog-shops. 

After  hearing  her  details  relative  to  the  lodg- 
ings  of  these  poor  outcasts  from  home  and 
comfort,  we  went  with  her  into  the  chambers 
of  the  Retreat,  to  see  what  accommodations  it 
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had  to  offer  in  exchange.  We  were  much 
gratified.  Every  thing  appeared  comfortable 
and  neat.  No  wonder  that  the  tenants  of  stalls, 
the  Hers  on  dirty  straw,  those  dependant  on 
begging  for  support,  when  they  have  once  ex- 
perienced the  comforts  of  a  good  bed,  the  lux- 
ury of  clean  sheets,  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
though  coarse  meals,  should  be  willing  to  en- 
deavour to  control  their  evil  habits,  that  they 
may  not  lose  their  place  at  the  Retreat,  and 
thereby  the  hope  of  a  future  good  home. 

On  going  down  stairs,  we  found  a  new  ap- 
plicant for  admission.  A  poor  miserably 
dressed,  yet  not  a  bad  looking  coloured  girl. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  17  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  child,  perhaps  a  year  old,  in  her  arms. 
Hetty  had  told  us  that  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution were  expended,  and  that  until  they  had 
the  means  of  furnishing  clean  clothing  and 
food,  no  more  could  be  taken  in.  Knowing 
this,  feelings  of  commiseration  were  awaken- 
ed in  us,  as  we  gazed  on  this  girl,  about  to  be 
turned  away,  and  a  heart-ache  followed,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  We  wished  to  have 
had  some  conversation  with  the  child-mother, 
but  Hetty  inviting  us  to  follow  her,  we  passed 
on.  On  the  first  floor  is  an  infant-school  for 
coloured  children,  supported  by  the  old  Aboli- 
tion Society.  The  pupils  now  number  80,  and 
one  of  the  teachers  informed  us  there  were 
not  unfrequently  that  many  in  attendance. 
There  were  among  them  many  with  bright 
faces,  beaming  with  intelligence.  The  school- 
room is  altogether  inadequate  in  size,  for  the 
healthy  accommodation  of  such  a  school. 

The  members  of  the  Coloured  Moral  Reform 
Society  are  all  of  African  descent,  and  they 
are  such  as  are  most  anxious  to  raise  their 
race  from  the  degradation  into  which  their 
vicious  habits,  and  the  influence  of  parents  and 
associates  have  sunk  them.  We  left  their  Re- 
treat with  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  its  supporters,  and  with  desire 
that  those  among  Friends  who  have  the  good 
of  the  coloured  people  at  heart,  would  of  their 
abundance  be  willing  to  render  pecuniary  aid. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Epistle  of  William  Pcnn. 

While  some  would  persuade  us  that  differ- 
ences of  sentiment  in  points  of  doctrine  is  of 
little  more  moment  than  the  different  pronunci- 
ations of"  Shibboleth,"  and  by  this  means  lead 
the  unwary  from  the  Truth,  it  will  be  benefi- 
cial frequently  to  recur  to  the  language  of  the 
first  Friends,  who,  with  great  zeal  and  plain- 
ness contended  for  the  faith  as  delivered  to 
them.  The  following  epistle,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  shows 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  Di- 
vine call  extended  to  himself  and  fellow-sol- 
diers, and  the  weight  of  responsibility  they 
were  under,  to  hold  fast  the  banner  given  them 
to  display  because  of  the  Truth,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  themselves,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
called  and  instructed  by  their  instrumentality. 
It  is  full  of  the  Divine  savour,  and  we  may 
hope  that  its  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  will 
animate  and  encourage  those  who  love  the 
same  cause,  to  hold  fast  their  faith  unflinch- 


ingly, and  that  the  young  disciple  who  has  not 
long  been  enlisted  in  the  Lamb's  army,  will 
derive  instruction  and  courage  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  same  path  which  they  trod.  Fear 
not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  kingdom,  as  you  follow 
the  all-conquering  Captain  faithfully,  not  suf- 
fering the  oppositions,  or  the  discouragements 
of  the  Sanballats  of  the  day,  to  turn  you  away 
from  the  unchangeable  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

To  the  Churches  of  Jesvs  throughout  the 
World,  gathered  and  settled  in  his  Eter- 
nal Light,  Power  and  Spirit,  to  be  one 
Holy  Flock,  Family,  and  Household,  to 
the  Lord,  <Sfc. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — 

Who  have  been  visited  with  the  fatherly  vis- 
itation from  on  high,  and  have  received  God's 
eternal  Word  and  testament  in  your  hearts,  by 
which  you  have  been  gathered  home  to  Christ 
Jesus,  the  true  shepherd,  from  all  the  idol- 
shepherds,  and  their  barren  mountains  and  un- 
profitable hills,  where  you  have  been  scatter- 
ed in  the  dark  and  gloomy  day  of  apostasy  ; 
and  by  his  light,  spirit,  and  power,  have  been 
convinced  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment, 
and  can  say,  The  prince  of  this  world  is  judg- 
ed by  his  holy,  righteous,  and  powerful  ap- 
pearance in  you,  unto  whom  all  judgment  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  committed  ;  who  is  the 
blessed  Lamb  of  God,  the  Light  and  Saviour 
of  the  world  ;  who  is  King  of  Salem  and 
Prince  of  Peace  :  my  soul  loves  you  with  ever- 
lasting love ;  even,  with  the  love  with  which 
my  God,  and  your  God,  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  hath  loved  me,  and  visited  my  soul, 
and  your  souls  ;  in  this  do  I  dearly  salute  and 
embrace  you  all,  in  this  the  day  of  the  fulfil- 
ling of  his  glorious  promises  to  his  churches 
in  the  wilderness,  and  witnesses  in  sack-cloth. 

And,  O,  magnified  be  his  name,  and  ever- 
lastingly praised  and  renowned  be  his  holy 
power  and  arm,  by  which  he  hath  reached 
unto  us,  and  brought  salvation  near  us !  For 
he  hath  found  us  out,  and  hath  heard  our  soli- 
tary cries,  the  deep  and  mournful  supplications 
of  our  bowed  spirits,  when  we  were  as  the  lit- 
tle silly  dove  without  its  mate,  and  the  lonely 
pelican  in  the  wilderness ;  when  we  were 
ready  to  cry  out,  Is  there  none  to  save !  Is 
there  none  to  help!  O  when  shall  the  time 
and  times,  and  half  a  time,  be  finished  !  When 
shall  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days  be  accomplished !  And  when  shall  the 
abomination  that  stands  in  the  holy  place,  be 
casl^out !  When  shall  the  captivity  of  the 
people  be  turned  back  !  O  when  shall  Baby- 
lon come  into  remembrance  before  God  ;  the 
dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet  be  cast  into 
the  lake  !  And  when  shall  the  law  go  forth 
out  of  Sion,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  out  of 
Jerusalem  !  When  shall  Sion  become  the  joy, 
and  Jerusalem  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  ! 
And  when  shall  the  earth  be  covered  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea ! 

Friends,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath 
heard  our  cries,  and  the  full  time  is  come,  yea, 
the  appointed  time  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit  in  our  hearts  hath  been 


heard  on  this  wise  many  a  time:  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  I  will  give  thee  life:  arise 
out  of  the  dust,  and  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Lord  God  hath  given  us  that 
light  by  which  we  have  comprehended  the 
darkness  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  :  And 
as  we  have  believed  in  it,  dwelt  in  it,  and 
walked  in  it,  we  have  received  power  to  over- 
come the  evil  one  in  all  his  appearances  in  our- 
selves ;  and  faithfully  and  boldly  to  testify 
against  him  in  the  world.  And  the  blood  of 
Jesus  in  this  holy  way  of  the  light  have  we 
felt  in  our  souls,  to  cleanse  us  from  unrighteous- 
ness, and  give  us  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel  one  with  another, 
which  stands  in  life  and  immortality.  And 
here  we  become  an  holy  household  and  family 
unto  God,  that  live  in  his  presence  day  and 
night,  to  do  his  will,  as  becometh  his  redeemed 
and  ransomed  children  by  the  most  precious 
blood  of  his  Son,  and  no  more  to  return  to 
folly. 

And,  Friends,  let  it  never  pass  out  of  our 
remembrance,  what  our  God  haih  done  for  us, 
since  he  hath  made  us  a  people.  Hath  any 
weapon  formed  against  us  prospered  ?  Hath 
he  called  us,  and  not  protected  us  ?  Hath  he 
given  power  to  conceive,  and  not  to  bring 
forth  ?  Hath  he  not  sheltered  us  in  many  a 
storm  ?  Did  he  ever  leave  us  under  the  re- 
proaches and  contradictions  of  men  ?  Nay, 
hath  he  not  spoken  peace  to  us  !  Were  we 
ever  cast  out  by  men,  and  he  forsook  us?  No, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  us  up.  Were  we  ever  in 
prison,  and  he  visited  us  not  ?  Hungry,  and 
he  fed  us  not?  Naked,  and  he  clothed  us 
not?  Or  have  we  been  sick,  and  he  came  not 
to  see  us?  When  were  the  jails  so  close,  that 
he  could  not  come  in  ?  And  the  dungeons  so 
dark,  that  he  caused  not  his  light  to  shine  upon 
us?  O  nay  ;  he  hath  never  left  us,  nor  for- 
saken us  ;  yea,  he  hath  provided  richly  for 
us  ;  he  hath  brought  us  into  the  wilderness, 
not  to  starve  us,  but  try  us  ;  yet  not  above  our 
measure.  For  he  fed  us  with  manna  from  on 
high,  with  pure  honey  and  water  out  of  the 
rock,  and  gave  his  good  Spirit  to  sustain  us. 
By  night  he  was  a  pillar  of  fire  to  us,  to  com- 
fort us  ;  and  by  day  a  pillar  of  cloud,  to  hide 
and  shelter  us.  He  was  a  shadow  of  a  mightv 
rock,  that  followed  us  ;  and  we  never  w  anted 
a  brook  by  the  way  to  refresh  ns.  Was  God 
good  to  Israel  outward  ?  much  more  hath  he 
abounded  to  his  spiritual  Israel,  the  proper 
seed  and  offspring  of  himself.  O  the  noble 
deeds  and  valiant  acts,  that  he  hath  wrought 
in  our  day  for  our  deliverance !  He  hath 
caused  one  to  chase  ten,  and  ten  an  hundred, 
and  an  hundred  a  thousand  many  a  time. 
None  hath  been  able  to  snatch  us  out  of  his 
hands,  who  abode  in  his  truth.  For  though 
the  winds  have  blown,  and  the  sea  hath  raged, 
yet  hath  he  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea  for 
his  seed's  sake  ;  he  hath  said  to  the  winds, 
Be  still  ;  and  to  the  sea,  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther.  He  hath  cast  up  a  high 
way  for  his  ransomed  to  walk  in,  so  plain, 
that  though  a  fool  he  shall  not  err  therein. 
This  is  the  Light,  in  which  all  nations  of  them 
that  are  saved  must  walk  forever. 

And  therefore,  Friends,  let  us  stay  our  minds 
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in  the  light  of  the  Lord  forever  ;  and  let  the 
awe,  fear,  and  dread  of  the  Almighty  dwell  in 
us  ;  and  let  his  Holy  Spirit  he  known  to  be  a 
covering  to  us,  that  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world  we  may  be  chastely  kept  and  preserved 
unto  God,  in  the  holy  light  and  self-denying 
life  of  Jesus,  who  hath  offered  himself  up  once 
for  all,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
also  follow  his  steps  ;  that  as  he  our  dear  Lord 
and  Master,  so  we  his  servants,  and  friends, 
and  children,  might  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  offer 
up  ourselves  to  God,  in  body,  in  soul,  and  in 
spirit,  which  are  his  ;  that  we  may  be  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  to  the  praise  of  him  that  hath  called 
us  ;  which  calling  is  an  high  and  holy  calling, 
by  the  eternal  Light  and  Spirit  in  our  con- 
sciences. O  that  it  might  forever  remain  in 
high  estimation  with  us  !  And  that  it  may  be 
the  daily  watch  and  Travel  of  us  all,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  and  living  God,  that  hath 
called  us,  to  make  our  great  call  and  election 
sure,  which  many  have  neglected  to  do,  who 
have  been  convinced  by  the  blessed  light  and 
truth  of  Christ  Jesus  revealed  in  their  hearts, 
and  who  for  a  time  have  walked  among  us, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  turned  their  hands  from  the  plough,  and 
deserted  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  and  gone  back 
into  Egypt  again  ;  whereby  the  heathens  have 
blasphemed,  and  the  way  and  people  of  the 
Lord  greatly  have  suffered. 

Therefore,  O  my  dear  Friends  and  brethren, 
in  the  sense  of  that  life  and  power,  that  God 
from  Heaven  so  gloriously  hath  dispensed 
among  us,  and  by  which  he  hath  given  us  mul- 
tiplied assurances  of  his  loving-kindness  unto 
us,  and  crowned  us  together  with  heavenly  do- 
minion, and  in  which  my  spirit  is  at  this  time 
broken  before  the  Lord;  do  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  watch  continually,  lest  any  of 
you,  that  have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  fall  by 
temptation  ;  and  by  carelessness  and  neglect 
tempt  the  living  God  to  withdraw  his  fatherly 
visitation  from  any  of  you,  and  finally  to  desert 
such  ;  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  he  will  not  give  his  glory  unto  another. 
He  hath  given  to  man  all  but  man  himself, 
and  him  he  hath  reserved  for  his  own  peculiar 
service,  to  build  him  up  a  glorious  temple  to 
himself;  so  that  we  are  bought  with  a  price, 
and  we  arc  not -our  own. 

Therefore  let  us  continually  watch,  and 
stand  in  awe,  that  we  grieve  not  his  holy  Spirit, 
nor  turn  his  grace  into  wantonness.  But  all 
of  us,  let  us  wait,  and  that  in  a  holy  travail  of 
spirit,  to  know  ourselves  sealed  by  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  unto  the  day  of  our  complete  redemp- 
tion; when  not  only  all  our  sins,  but  all  sor- 
rows, sighings  and  tears  shall  be  wiped  away 
from  our  eyes  ;  and  everlasting  songs  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  shall  melodiously  fill  our 
hearts  to  God,  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  his  blessed  immaculate  Lamb,  who  by  his 
most  precious  blood  shall  have  completely 
redeemed  us  from  the  earth,  and  written  our 
names  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

Saw  my  proper  and  principal  work  to  be  in 
the  closet,  not  in  the  field. — Dr.  Rutty. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  and  the  Indians. 

In  1795,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  "For  Promoting  the  Im- 
provement and  Gradual  Civilization  of  the  In- 
dian Natives."  In  1796,  «  The  Committe,  af- 
ter fully  conferring  on  the  objects  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  carefully  considering  the  means 
most  likely  to  promote  them,  believed  it  proper 
to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  various  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  State,  and  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  aid. 
With  this  view  circular  letters  from  the  Commit- 
tee were,  in  1796,  addressed  to  various  tribes, 
accompanied  with  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  expressive  of  the  approbation  of  our  pros- 
pects by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
These  letters,  in  a  guarded  manner  communi- 
cated to  the  Indians  our  intention  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  such  as  should  early  apply  to  us. 
The  Oneidas,  and  those  Indians  settled  on  the 
Oneida  reservation,  comprehending  the  Stock- 
bridge,  and  a  part  of  the  Tuscaroras,  were  the 
only  tribes  who,  at  that  time  appeared  willing 
to  be  instructed  in  husbandry,"  &c. 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

The  Committee  having  concluded  to  make 
an  attempt  at  civilizing  some  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tives on  the  North  Western  border  of  Penn- 
sylvania, residing  on  the  Alleghany  river,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  Joshua  Sharpless  ac- 
companied several  Friends  on  a  visit  to  Corn- 
planter,  near  whose  land  they  proposed  to  com- 
mence their  operations,  of  which  he  preserved 
some  account.  They  set  out  from  Chester 
County,  on  the  1st  of  the  Fifth  month,  and 
rode  through  Shippensburg,  Strasburg,  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  the  9th 
reached  Redstone,  and  attended  the  meeting 
there,  and  next  day  arrived  in  Pittsburgh. 

J.  S.  says  : — "  It  was  the  time  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when  we  arrived  here, 
and  we  had  some  fears  whether  we  should  get 
accommodations  for  ourselves  and  horses  ;  but 
having  inquired  for  the  best  tavern  before  we 
crossed  the  river,  we  were  recommended  to 
the  Green  Tree  ;  where  after  some  hesitation 
we  were  taken  in,  and  found  good  accommo- 
dations. Some  discouragement  attended  my 
mind  on  the  way  hither,  concerning  the  busi- 
ness we  were  going  on — being  important,  and 
to  be  transacted  among  a  people  of  strange 
language,  in  a  wilderness  country,  and  under 
great  uncertainty  how  we  should  be  able  to 
get  the  goods  we  have  in  care  to  our  desired 
port ;  but  upon  our  arrival  here,  and  bein^in- 
trodueed  to  some  for  whom  we  had  letters  of 
credit,  we  met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and 
they  appeared  hearty  in  assisting  us,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  goods  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia arrived  safely  a  few  days  ago,  and  were 
in  the  public  store-house.  The  deputy  Quar- 
ter Master  said,  that  he  would  send  them  to 
Cornplanter's  village,  which  was  about  140 
miles  by  land,  but  much  more  by  water; — that 
it  was  a  good  time  for  them  to  go,  the  river 
being  neither  too  low,  nor  too  high. 

11th.  We  had  an  interview  with  General 
Wilkinson  this  morning.  He  received  us  very 
respectfully,  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the 


business  we  were  going  on,  and  cheerfully 
disposed  to  assist  us  in  our  undertaking.  He 
gave  the  deputy  Quarter  Master  who  bore  us 
company,  directions,  in  our  hearing,  to  for- 
ward our  goods  to  Cornplanter's  settlement ; 
and  invited  us  to  take  dinner  with  him,  which 
kindness  we  acknowledged,  but  excused  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  business. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  procur- 
ing the  necessary  articles  to  be  sent  into  the 
Indian  country.  The  deputy  provided  a  boat, 
sent  a  wagon  to  take  our  goods  from  the  pub- 
lic store,  which  was  in  the  fort,  and  convey 
those  we  had  procured  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  to  the  wharf,  and  put  on  board  the 
boat  before  evening.  Those  sent  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  what  we  procured  here,  weighed 
about  4,700  lbs.,  for  which  the  boatman  was 
to  have  twenty  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
for  taking  up  to  the  settlement,  which  we  af- 
terwards understood  from  him,  was  270  miles 
by  water.  He  agreed  to  set  off"  with  them  in 
two  or  three  days,  estimating  it  would  take 
eighteen  days  to  reach  the  settlement. 

12th.  Several  of  our  number  waited  on  the 
General  this  morning,  agreeably  to  his  re- 
quest, and  had  a  satisfactory  interview.  To 
encourage  the  business  and  assist  therein,  he 
presente'd  us  with  the  following  letters,  and 
when  we  came  away,  accompanied  us  through 
the  guards,  and  respectfully  took  his  leave  of 
us. 

"  Head  Quarters,  Pittsburgh, 
May  the  12th,  1798. 

"Sir: — This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr. 
 ,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, who,  with  several  associates,  is  on  a  visit 
to  the  Seneca  Nation,  with  views  to  make  some 
establishment  which  may  prove  useful  to  those 
people,  and  interesting  to  the  rights  of  human- 
ity.   You  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Mr.   

a  guide,  provisions,  and  any  accommodations 
he  may  need,  charging  the  accruing  expenses 
to  the  proper  head. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilkinson. 

"  Captain  Fowler, 

Agent  Qr.  Mr.  Gen.  Fort  Franklin." 

"  To  Cornplanter  and  the  Village  Chiefs  of  the 

Seneca  Nation. 
"  Friends  and  Brothers  : 

"  The  bearer,  one  of  our  beloved  men  among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  visits  you,  with 
several  good  men  from  the  same  Society,  who 
intend  to  sit  down  amongst  you,  in  order  to 
instruct  our  red  brethren  in  works  of  useful- 
ness, and  to  point  out  to  them  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, which  leads  to  the  blissful  mansions  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  Father  of  light  and  life. 

"  Brothers,  I  charge  you  to  take  this,  our 
beloved  man,  and  his  companions,  by  the 
hand,  and  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
sincerity.  Open  your  ears,  and  listen  to  what 
they  say  ; — open  your  eyes,  and  follow  their 
footsteps;  then  will  your  old  men,  your  wives, 
your  children,  and  your  children's  children 
live  in  security,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life;  and  the  red  people  and  the  white  people 
on  this  great  island,  will  soon  become  as  one. 

"  Brethren  and  Children,  let  this  admonition 
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sink  deep  into  your  hearts  ;  and  may  you  be 
blessed  with  a  clear  sky,  smooth  roads,  and 
plentiful  harvests  to  the  end  of  your  days.  1 
commend  you  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  am  in  heart  your  friend, 

James  Wilkinson. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  U. 
States." 

Being  now  ready  to  depart,  we  took  leave  of 
several  of  the  first  characters  of  this  place, 
who  wished  us  success,  and  affectionately  bade 
us  farewell.  Crossing  the  Alleghany,  we  en- 
tered a  wilderness  country,  but  little  inhabited, 
the  settlements  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  scarce  of  provisions  for  man 
and  horse.  Feeding  at  Durkin's,  18  miles,  we 
got  in  the  evening  to  a  place  called  the  Double 
Cabin,  15  miles.  Here  we  could  get  neither 
pasture,  hay,  corn,  nor  oats  for  our  horses  ; 
but  having  a  little  oats  with  us,  we  fed  them, 
and  tied  them  to  stakes  until  morning.  After 
partaking  of  some  of  our  victuals,  we  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  tried  to  get  some 
sleep  on  the  earthen  floor,  being  all  the  bed  we 
could  meet  with. 

13th.  We  were  stirring  betimes  this  morn- 
ing, as  our  bed  was  not  inviting  to  indulge  na- 
ture, and  in  1\  miles  came  to  a  poor  cabin. 
Here  we  got  some  oats  for  our  horses,  and  let 
them  pick  a  little  in  the  woods.  We  found  a 
great  change  since  we  left  Redstone ;  the  sea- 
son is  backward,  the  leaves  just  putting  out, 
and  there  is  next  to  no  pasture  in  the  woods ; 
that  it  looks  likely  our  horses  will  suffer  much 
when  we  get  among  the  Indians.  We  break- 
fasted on  our  own  provisions,  and  proceeded 
twelve  miles  further,  where  after  feeding  our 
horses,  we  took  dinner  in  like  manner,  and  got 
to  Fort  Franklin  before  4  o'clock,  14|  miles, 
pretty  much  fatigued,  part  of  our  road  being 
tedious  and  rough,  and  we  sensibly  felt  the 
effect  of  our  poor  night's  lodging.  We  met 
with  few  houses  in  this  day's  ride,  The  coun- 
try was  pretty  level  except  about  Sandy  Creek. 
The  town  of  Franklin  [now  Venango  county,] 
is  situated  close  on  the  side  of  French  Creek  ; 
it  contains  ten  or  twelve  log  houses :  they  were 
built  under  cover  of  an  old  fort,  which  is  now 
demolished,  and  a  new  one  erected  half  a  mile 
lower  down  the  creek,  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  Alleghany  River.  Two  of  us  waited 
on  Captain  Fowler,  and  presented  General 
Wilkinson's  letter ;  upon  reading  which,  he 
manifested  great  respect,  and  a  full  disposition 
to  comply  with  its  contents.  He  kindly  invit- 
ed us  to  take  breakfast  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

EDMOND'SON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 
(Concluded  from  page  8.) 

Before  leaving  the  cave  on  the  second  day, 
Stephen  had  strongly  excited  our  imaginations 
by  an  imperfect  description  of  the  Black  Cham- 
bers. We  therefore  agreed  with  him,  to  return 
the  next  day  and  explore  these  wonderful  and 
.extensive  avenues. 

The  next  morning  adding  to  our  company 


a  young  man  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
just  arrived,  and  arrayed  in  our  cave  dresses, 
we  were  on  our  way  soon  alter  breakfast,  glad 
to  exchange  the  hot,  relaxing  air  without,  for 
the  cool,  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  subterra- 
nean territory. 

At  The  Rotunda  we  turned  to  the  right  and 
entered  Audubon's  Avenue,  a  very  wide  pass- 
age, in  places  rendered  difficult  by  the  rough 
rocks  we  had  to  climb  over  ;  elsewhere,  a  fine 
bed  of  nitrous  earth  eased  our  feet,  and  an  arch 
of  solid  rock  formed  an  appropriate  roof.  This 
led  us  to  the  Little  Bat  Room,  where  it  is  said 
thousands  of  bats  hybernate,  finding  their  way 
out  into  the  regions  of  light  and  life,  when 
spring  returns.  Here  our  guide  commenced 
loading  himself  with  stones,  and  whilst  won- 
dering at  his  strange  fancy,  we  received  an  in- 
timation to  follow  his  example.  We  are  now 
at  the  Crevice  Pit,  an  aperture  on  the  left  hand, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rough  gothic  arch, 
reaching  from  the  top  of  the  cavern  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  opening  into  the  Mammoth  Dome. 
Into  it  Stephen  threw  one  of  his  stones.  This 
we  could  hear  bounding  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
until  finally  a  splash  came  sounding  dimly  on 
the  ear.  Again  and  again  we  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  the  stones  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  conveyed  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  im- 
mense depth,  as  the  sounds  came  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  the  dull  splash  from  the  water 
far  below  us,  brought  back  Ihe  information  that 
our  messengers  had  done  their  office  and  were 
at  rest. 

Beyond  Crevice  Pit  to  the  right  is  a  small 
chamber  leading  to  the  Black  Chimney,  a 
round  opening  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  with 
horizontal  grooves  4  feet  apart.  The  guide 
clambered  up  above  us,  and  placing  several 
lights  around  it,  enabled  us  to  view  this  singu- 
lar opening  to  great  advantage.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  immense  cane  might  have  been  imbedded 
in  yielding  mud,  and,  decaying  away,  left  the 
impress  in  the  solid  rock.  The  little  chamber 
we  entered  was  rich  in  a  beautiful  dendroidal 
formation,  blackened,  according  to  our  guide, 
by  a  combination  of  iron. 

We  did  not  go  on  any  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  turning  back  entered  the  Main  Cave 
at  The  Rotunda,  and  continued  on  towards  the 
interior.  Bending  our  course  round  the  Gi- 
ant's Coffin,  we  went  down  the  Steeps  of  Time, 
and  through  the  Deserted  Chambers,  passing 
the  beautifully  draperied  Side  Saddle  Pit,  and 
descended  by  the  old  ladder  into  the  Labyrinth, 
whose  ups  and  downs  soon  brought  us  to  Go- 
rin,  the  glory  of  domes.  Stationing  the  women 
at  the  window  where  they  had  stood  in  our 
former  visit  to  this  spot,  Stephen  led  the  men 
up  a  ladder,  across  a  small  plank  and  along  a 
rough  passage  to  an  aperture,  through  which 
we  climbed,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  shelving 
platform  within  the  dome,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  it ;  indeed,  Stephen  said  it  was  the 
only  place  from  which  Gorin  could  be  viewed 
to  advantage.  "  Stephen,  can't  the  girls  get 
here?"  said  one.  A  short  parley  ensued,  per- 
mission was  granted,  and  we  started  to  assist 
them,  but  before  we  had  gone  many  steps  we 
met  them  on  their  way  to  us.  As  soon  as 
they  had  heard  the  question,  "  Can't  the  girls 
get  here?"  they  had  started  by  themselves  to 


join  us,  without  waiting  for  the  answer.  When 
all  were  securely  seated  on  the  dangerous 
ledge  within  the  dome,  a  Bengal  light  shed  a 
transitory  splendour  around.  When  it  had 
faded  away,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Gi- 
ant's Coffin,  where  our  company  divided.  The 
girls  went  by  themselves  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Cave,  and  enjoyed  a  solitary  walk  length- 
ened out  to  about  three  miles,  by  their  turning 
aside  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  objects  of 
interest  in  Gothic  Avenue.  The  others  with 
Stephen  passed  on  to  the  Black  Chambers. 

The  Black  Chambers  are  perhaps  the  wild- 
est and  grandest  portion  of  the  whole  Cave. 
In  some  parts  the  avenue  is  1U0  yards  wide, 
and  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  piles  of  loose  rocks,  not  stones, 
for  they  are  of  great  size,  and  so  thick,  that 
a  misstep  might  precipitate  one  many  feet  be- 
tween the  edges  of  adjoining  pieces.  The 
acicular  crystalline  formation,  so  abundant  be- 
yond the  rivers,  is  found  here,  assuming  vari- 
ous forms,  but  is  not  of  that  pure  white,  which 
renders  Cleaveland's  Cabinet  so  beautiful.  Our 
guide  bid  us  notice  a  triangular  rock  on  which 
we  stood.  We  went  forward,  wound  through 
different  ways,  and  at  length  found  ourselves 
again  on  the  rock,  from  which  we  had  started, 
so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  lose  ourselves  in 
this  part  of  the  cave,  or  to  account  for  the 
adventures  of  a  party,  who  were  wandering 
about  here  for  hours,  almost  in  despair  of  ever 
,-igain  seeing  the  light  of  day,  and  who  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  Main  Cave  just  as 
their  lamps  went  out. 

After  leaving  the  Black  Chambers  we  con- 
tinued with  the  stranger  and  guide  during  their 
explorations,  which  were  confined  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  Cave,  visited  on  our  first  day's 
ramble. 

The  next  morning  we  took  our  departure 
from  the  Cave  Hotel,  and  as  we  rode  along, 
on  our  way  back  to  Bowling  Green,  felt  as  if 
we  neither  wished  to  see  nor  hear  anything. 
The  mind  was  full,  and  needed  rest  to  enable 
it  to  digest  the  many  new,  grand  and  beautiful 
things  that  had  been  presented  to  it  during  the 
three  days  before. 


Of  all  the  incidents  which  go  to  illustrate 
the  horrors  of  war,  we  have  seen  none  which 
presents  them  to  the  mind  in  a  more  striking 
and  powerful  manner  than  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  regiment  of  Volun- 
teers.— They  left  their  homes  six  months  ago, 
about  800  strong  ;  of  this  number  140  died  at 
Vera  Cruz  or  on  the  march  to  Puebla,  360 
were  left  sick  in  the  various  hospitals.  About 
272  were  in  a  condition  to  fight  in  the  late 
battle,  and  of  that  number  137  (including  their 
gallant  Colonel,  Pierce  M.  Butler,)  were  killed 
or  wounded,  leaving  a  meagre  remnant  of  135, 
a  moiety  of  whom  may  yet  perhaps  fall  in  bat- 
tle or  perish  by  disease  before  the  war  shall 
terminate.  What  a  contrast  will  the  return 
home  of  this  shattered  corps  present  to  the 
"  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance"  which  attend- 
ed their  enlistment  and  departure  for  the  seat 
of  war. — Richmond  Whig. 
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The  Georgia  Regiment. — Co!.  H.  R.  Jack- 
son, of  the  Georgia  regiment,  has  reached  his 
home  at  Savannah,  after  a  year's  faithful  ser- 
vice in  Mexico.  Of  the  910  men  with  which 
he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  only  about  450 
were  mustered  regularly  out  of  service  at  New 
Orleans,  the  others  having  either  died  or  been 
dismissed  from  the  service  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  some  other  cause.  The  Georgia  regi- 
ment (but  owing  to  no  fault  of  theirs)  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  being  engaged  in  battle  dur- 
ing their  term  of  service. — Lute  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Western  Agricultural  School. 

The  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  has  established  a 
school  under  the  above  name  near  Bloomfield 
meeting-house,  Parke  county,  Indiana.  Funds 
having  been  obtained,  amounting  to  about 
$1200,  sufficient  to  purchase  a  small  farm  of 
twenty-nine  acres,  at  Bloomfield,  and  to  build 
a  school-house,  the  Institution  was  opened  at 
that  place  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1846,  the 
school  having  been  temporarily  located  at  Su- 
gar Plane  for  one  year  previous  to  this  date, 
it  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  is  designed  to  give  a 
liberal  and  practical  education  to  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  186  pupils  have  attended  the  school 
since  its  commencement,  between  30  and  40 
of  whom  were  preparing  themselves  for  teach- 
ers. 

"  The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  afford 
youth  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  liberal 
education  without  the  loss  of  their  health.  It 
aims  to  inspire  a  high  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  labour,  and  a  love  for  rural  pursuits  ; 
to  introduce  the  most  useful  studies,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  illustrate  agriculture  ;  and 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  manual  labour  as  fast 
as  circumstances  will  permit."  A  number  of 
the  students  it  is  slated,  have  nearly  paid  their 
expenses,  by  the  labour  performed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  study.  The  pupils  have  as  yet  been 
boarded  in  the  neighbourhood  for  want  of  pro- 
per accommodations  at  the  Inslitution.  Friends 
in  England  have  given  £100  sterling  in  aid  of 
the  school,  a  sum  which  the  Institution  has  not 
the  means  of  increasing,  so  as  to  erect  a  board- 
ing-house, and  provide  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  teaching  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try. The  Principal  of  the  School,  Harvey 
Thomas,  is  at  present  in  this  city,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  in  aid  of  this  inter- 
esting Institution.  Friends  disposed  to  contri- 
bute to  this  object  are  requested  to  leave  their 
subscriptions  with  E.  &,  C.  Yarnall  or  Daniel 
B.  Smith  ;  or  with  John  Stokes,  No.  74  Mar- 
shall street. 

The  Christian's  Death. — The  decline  of 
the  righteous  is  like  the  setting  of  the  glorious 
sun  ;  though  each  lcaveth  us  in  darkness,  yet 
is  their  splendour  unextinguished.  When 
therefore,  we  mourn  at  their  departure,  we 
mourn  not  for  them,  but  for  ourselves.  And 
when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  a  Christian 
friend,  the  pleasing  recollection  of  his  Spotless 
purity  of  character,  and  the  unshaken  since- 
rity of  his  Christian  purity,  cheers  our  des- 


ponding spirits,  and  sweetens  the  cup  of  afflic 
tion. — Extract. 
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For  a  succession  of  months  the  public  mind 
has  been  held  in  anxious  suspense  as  relates 
to  the  war  of  invasion,  depredation  and  cruel- 
ty, begun  and  carried  on  by  this  government 
against  our  neighbours  in  Mexico.  At  one 
time  we  have  had  rumours  of  a  fresh  battle  or 
of  a  threatened  one, — at  another,  illusive  pros- 
pects of  peace  have  been  reported  by  the  news- 
papers ;  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  fluctuation 
between  hope  and  fearful  apprehension.  At 
length,  however,  the  melancholy  certainty  has 
reached  us  ;  another  and  another  bloody  con- 
flict has  taken  place.  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  killed  and  wounded  not 
less  than  one  thousand;  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
(including  prisoners,)  is  stated  at  from  five  to 
six  thousand..  The  principal  engagements 
occurred  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Eighth 
month,  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  between  about  7000  U.  S.  troops,  and 
20,000  Mexicans.  "  The  destruction  of  life," 
says  one  account,  "  has  been  deplorably  severe 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  among  the  Mexi- 
cans. Many  widows  have  been  made ;  many 
homes  filled  with  anguish."  The  battle  of  the 
20th  resulted  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Mexicans. 
Subsequently  an  armistice  was  arranged  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed negotiations  for  peace  ensued.  That  the 
negotiations  may  prove  successful  must  be  the 
fervent  breathing  of  every  seriously  reflecting 
mind.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  enter  further  into  details  of  these  murderous 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  two  neigh- 
bouring and  Christian  communities,  (what  a 
gross  misnomer  !)  and  there  is  no  need — the 
papers  of  both  city  and  country  are  abundant- 
ly fraught  with  them. 


For  the  due  appreciation  of  the  article  on 
our  first  page,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing, the  expediency  of  keeping  in  view  the  hy- 
pothetical form  chosen  by  the  writer, — in  other 
words,  what  probably  would  be  the  language 
of  the  philosophical  writer  of  history — some 
future  Robertson  or  Prescot — at  some  remote 
era  of  succeeding  time. 


What  a  fearful  and  disgusting  state  of  socie- 
ty does  the  following  description  exhibit !  Is 
it  not  to  be  attributed  to  habits  of  debasing  in- 
timacy with  a  class  of  poor  human  beings, 
which  slave-holding  has  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  brute  creation — a  system  which  brings 
a  curse  upon  the  slaveholder  and  his  children, 
and  in  many  cases  on  the  destitute  coloured 
man  and  woman  ? 

"  The  negro  boy  who  murdered  his  master 
near  Flcmingsburg,  Kentucky,  was  executed" 
at  that  place,  on  Monday  week.  The  Flair 
says,  there  was  an  immense  crowd  of  people 
present,  which  pressed  forward  to  the  gallows 


'amidst  laughing,  jeers,  and  awful  oaths.' 
After  the  execution,  drunkenness  and  fighting 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  before  the 
corpse  was  cold,  trials  for  fighting  were  being 
held  in  the  Court  house." 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m.)  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Bible  Depository. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  usual  place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  15th  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
And  the  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1847. 
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Errata  in  last  number:  In  "Sea-Side  Verses," 
7th  line  of  the  6th  stanza,  for  "tinged,"  rcad"tingcth." 

In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Ezra  Comfort,  furnish- 
ed us  last  week,  his  death  should  have  been  stated  to 
have  occurred  on  Second-day  evening  the  30th  of 
Eighth  month. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Frankford,  Pa.,  on 
the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  Thomas  Thorp,  son  of  James 
Thorp,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  P.  and 
Alice  Knight,  all  of  that  place. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Schomburgk's  Expedition. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 
THE  CATARACTS. 

"  We  saw  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  a 
large  amphitheatre  of  hills  about  200  to  250 
feet  high,  which  surrounded  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  river,  here  from  east  to  west  about  3 
miles  broad,  the  hills  covered  with  a  thick  for- 
est of  umbrageous  trees.  The  intermediate 
space  between  hills  and  hills  was  broken  up 
by  islets ;  blocks  of  granite  heaped  up  in  the 
most  fantastic  forms  met  the  eye  in  every  di- 
recting, and  predicted  the -dangers  we  should 
have  to  encounter.  In  advance  of  the  others, 
I  gave  orders  to  the  coxswain  to  halt  at  one  of 
the  rocky  islets,  and  climbing  to  the  summit, 
our  route  lay  before  us.  The  remembrance 
of  what  I  felt  at  the  sight  before  me  will  re- 
main as  long  as  memory  lasts.  Enormous 
masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  against  which  the 
river  dashed  its  waters  with  the  greatest  fury, 
the  white  foam  forming  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  gloomy  tint  of  the  rocky  masses  ;  and 
when  my  looks  fell  upon  the  miserable  skiffs 
to  which  our  lives  would  be  confided,  skiffs 
whose  construction  could  not  boast  of  a  woody 
fibre,  when  I  recollected  the  privations  we  had 
all  suffered  and  our  consequently  enfeebled  state, 
our  only  hope  of  surmounting  the  dangers  be- 
fore us,  rested  upon  Him  who  is  almighty,  and 
whose  aims  and  ends  we  poor  mortals  cannot 
fathom. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  give  orders,  or  ma- 
turely to  consider  and  pre-arrange  what  was 
to  be  done ;  we  had  to  leave  our  actions  to 
circumstances,  and  till  the  moment  should  ar- 
rive for  averting  the  dangers  we  had  to  brave. 
As  I  have  generally  done,  so  I  did  in  the  pre- 
sent instance:  I  took  the  lead  in  my  boat  and 
ordered  the  others  to  follow  it  at  the  necessary 
interval,  if  it  should  pass  successfully,  or  to 
profit  by  any  disaster  which  might  befall  us, 
by  avoiding  the  danger.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  seek  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief 


that  I  felt  no  apprehension  while  my  light  skiff 
danced  upon  the  contending  waves,  and  pass- 
ed between  the  black  pointed  rocks  that  beset 
its  course — though  1  brtve  passed  hundreds  of 
cataracts,  it  wop.lu  he  steer  b»;«  "ado  to  assert 
that  I  aid  not  breathe  quicker  or  leel  my  chest 
more  contracted  than  usual  when  passing  a 
fall ;  but  I  may  with  truth  declare  that  those 
feelings  were  trifling  when  compared  to  what 
I  experienced  when,  having  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  cataract,  my  boat  bore  round  to  await 
the  descent  of  the  others,  and  I  witnessed  the 
imminent  danger  of  every  successive  skiff  as 
it  hurried  down  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  when  the  slightest  mismanagement  might 
entail  destruction  to  those  who  were  in  it.  And 
how  frequently  had  I  not  to  endure  this  pain- 
ful excitement  during  the  course  of  this  day  ! 
I  now  called  to  mind,  that  about  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  in  1836,  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  cataracts,  the  Caribs  had  told  me  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  falls  of  the  river  above 
them,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  river  was 
full  to  overflowing  that  they  could  be  sur- 
mounted. 

"  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  halted  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  guides, 
and  circumstances,  and  our  experience  of  for- 
me;* situations  of  the  sanv?  nature,  could  alone 
direct  us  in  selecting  our  path,  where,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  rocks  and  foaming  mass- 
es of  water  were  visible.  We  had  to  contend 
with  legions  of  ants  for  the  possession  of  our 
camp,  and  received  many  a  bite." 

On  the  next  day,  ."  We  had  to  unload  our 
craft  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  great  cataracts,  I  sent  oft' 
at  the  dawn  of  day  the  interpreter  Sororeng 
and  another  Indian  to  seek  for  the  portage 
which  I  knew  from  my  former  journey  up  to 
Corentyne  to  exist,  but  the  position  of  which 
the  Caribs  had  kept  secret  from  us  in  1836. 
We  now  unloaded  for  the  third  time,  and  took 
baggage  and  boats  for  about  a  mile  overland, 
and  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  portage.  I 
was  here  among  objects  familiar  to  me — the 
great  cataracts  of  the  Corentyne.  Baromet- 
rical observations  gave  me  for  the  descent  from 
the  place  where  we  disembarked  tm  the  deep 
and  extensive  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  great  falls 
90  feet ;  but  from  Lord  Stanley's  cataract, 
[passed  four  days  before,]  163  feet. 

"  How  shall  I  describe  the  three  succeeding 
days  !  The  river  being  much  lower  than  we 
had  found  it  in  1836,  rapids  and  falls  impeded 
its  course  where  seven  years  before  we  had 
found  no  difficulties,  and  now,  with  increasing 
labour,  our  exhausted  state  was  the  more 
keenly  felt.  Several  of  the  Indians  suffered 
from  fever  ;  the  greatest  persuasion  was  neces 


when  we  should  once  gain  the  lower  Coren- 
tyne and  the  settlements  where  we  had  sojourn- 
ed on  a  former  occasion. 

"  We  started  from  the  Great  Cataracts,  [a 
compapV  of  15.]  with  eight  lbs.  of  fa;:riha  (a 
'coarse  kind  of  tapioca),  anu  had  a  journey  of 
from  three  to  four  days  before  us  ere  we  could 
reach  human  habitations,  supposing  even  that 
the  Indians  had  not  removed.    I  had  therefore 
to  reduce  our  allowances  to  three  ounces  a  day. 
Since  our  provisions  had  been  so  short,  Mr. 
Goodall  scrupulously  divided  the  quantity  of 
farinha  in  15  portions,  and  we  allowed  every 
person  to  take  his  share,  reserving  the  two 
last  for  ourselves,  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
crew  that  we  did  not  wish  to  fare  better  than 
the)'.    I  had  been  in  similar  straits  before, 
and  the  small  quantity  which  fell  to  my  share 
was  partaken  of  in  small  pinches,  and  thus 
prolonged  the  enjoyment ;  but  poor  Mr.  Good- 
all  knew  no  economy  in  such  a  case,  and  des- 
patched his  share  instanter — the  consequence 
was,  he  suffered  more  severely.    In  spite  of 
our  debility,  we  paddled  from  daylight  until  5 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ,•  and  from  the 
29th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  we 
failed  in  snooting  any  bird,  or  catching  any 
fish,  to  add  to  our  meagre  allowance. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October  we 
divided  the  last  of  our  provisions,  amounting 
to  something  more  than  two  ounces  to  each 
individual ;  but  happily,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  after  having  travelled  26  days  without 
meeting  a  human  being,  we  entered  the  Carib 
settlement  of  Tomatai." 

Once  more  among  the  haunts  of  men,  the 
remaining  difficulties  were  soon  surmounted  ; 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Corentyne  was 
abandoned,  and  by  an  overland  route,  in  ele- 
ven days  more,  Georgetown — the  capital  of 
British  Guayana,  and  the  original  point  of 
departure — was  safely  reached. 

"  We  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a 
kind  Providence  which  had  thus  conducted 
safely  through  so  many  dangers,  had  crowned 
with  success  the  mission  which  had  been  our 
object,  and  enabled  us  to  perform  our  arduous 
duties  without  the  loss  of  a  single  human 
life." 

What  those  duties  were,  independent  of  the 
hazard  and  labour  of  travel  and  transport,  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment  from  the  fol- 
owing  summary. 

"  The  determination  of  the  latitude  of  174 
different  points,  obtained  by  4824  altitudes  of 
heavenly  bodies,"  and  of  the  longitude  of  223 
different  stations,  by  5801  observations  ;  mak- 
ing, with  other  observations,  about  15,500  in 
all.  "  The  barometer,  with  the  attached  and 
detached  thermometers,  were  regularly  observ- 
sary  to  encourage  our  people,  and  show  them  ed  whenever  we  remained  stationary  ;  besides 
in  perspective  the  plenty  they  would  enjoy  |  which,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  eva- 
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poration,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  the 
extreme  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  several 
other  meteorological  investigations  were  car- 
ried  on  wherever  circumstances  allowed  it. 
The  number  of  barometrical  and  thermometri- 
cal  observations  alone  amount  to  6692  ;"  which 
would  make,  from  the  30th  of  Fourth  month — 
the  day  when  the  expedition  left  Pirara — to 
the  12th  of  Tenth  month,  when  it  arrived  at 
Georgetown,  upwards  of  40  observations  a  day, 
for  167  days. 

!<  It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  convey  with  safety  a  collection 
of  objects  of  natural  history  from  foreign  parts 
to  Europe  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulties  are  con- 
nected with  transporting  objects  of  that  de- 
scription over  pathless  regions,  such  as  those 
in  the  interior  of  Guayana,  where  beasts 
of  burden  are  unknown,  and  where,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  rivers,  still  greater  hazards  are  en- 
countered in  the  shape  of  dangerous  cataracts 
and  rapids. 

"  I  have  frequently  lost,  by  accidents  which 
occurred  to  our  boats,  the  collections  which  I 
had  brought  together  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, or,  as  in  the  instance  related  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure 
to  be  enabled  to  add  something  to  the  national 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
have  deposited  about  2500  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  100  specimens  of  woods,  a  quantity  of 
dried  fruits,  a  flower  and  young  leaf  of  that 
wonderful  plant  the  Victoria  Regia,  and  seve- 
ral other  botanical  objects  preserved  in  spirits  ; 
a  collection  of  bird's  skins;  upwards  of  100 
specimens  of  fishes,  in  spirits,  from  the  rivers 
of  the  interior  of  Guayana;  a  geological  col- 
lection extending  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  an  ethnological  collection,  consisting 
chiefly  of  numerous  weapons  and  the  house- 
hold utensils  of  the  Indians  of  Guayana. 

"  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  been 
presented  with  some  skulls  and  with  a  perfect 
skeleton,  as  well  as  a  number  of  plaster  casts 
of  Indians.  The  model  room  of  the  Admiralty 
has  received  106  specimens  of  woods,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  dried  twigs,  some  of 
them  with  the  flower  of  the  tree  which  furnish- 
ed the  specimen  ;  and  different  scientific  socie- 
ties and  institutions  have  been  presented  with 
various  curiosities  from  Guayana.  The  Royal 
Garden  at  Kew  has  received  several  living 
plants,  chiefly  of  that  interesting  family  the 
Orchideae. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without 
drawing  particular  attention  to  Bunten's  siphon 
barometer,  whose  advantages  are  incalculable 
for  those  who  traverse  wild  and  pathless  re- 
gions. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  proof 
against  the  casualties  which  usually  befall  that 
delicate  instrument. 

"  I  have  now  drawn  attention  to  the  general 
results  of  my  exploring  tours  ;  many  of  the 
elements  collected  remain  in  their  crude  state, 
my  active  life  not  having  permitted  me  as  yet 
to  turn  them  to  account,  but  I  trust  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  me  for  working  up  these 
materials,  in  order  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  geography  and  natural  history 
of  Guayana,  as  also  of  man,  chiefly  as  he  is 


exhibited  in  the  few  remainsrf)f  the  aboriginal 
races,  thinly  dispersed  over  many  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  and  fearfully  hasten- 
ing, as  by  a  divine  decree,  to  complete  extinc- 
tion." 

This  interesting  memoir  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  and 
published  in  the  15th  volume  of  its  Journal. 

A  Neiv  Mail  Agent. — Much  has  been  sung 
and  said,  says  the  Baltimore  American,  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  canine  species,  and  of  the  many 
useful  services  they  have  been  made  to  perform 
for  man  ;  but,  until  lately,  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  of  them  being  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  mail,  and  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  des- 
patch post.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman  and 
farmer  living  on  one  of  the  many  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  gentle- 
man resides  some  distance  from  any  post  town, 
and  is  fond  of  having  the  current  news  of  the 
day,  but  for  a  long  time  he  found  it  difficult  to 
gratify  his  inclination  in  this  respect.  He  has, 
however,  hit  upon  the  following  expedient,  by 
which  he  obtains  his  desires.  A  steamboat 
which  leaves  Baltimore  several  times  during 
each  week,  passes  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  at  which  his  residence  is  situated.  As 
the  boat  passes  up  the  river,  he  may  be  seen 
on  the  bank  with  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog 
at  his  side.  At  a  given  signal  the  dog  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  makes  his  way  rapidly  to 
the  boat ;  as  he  nears  it,  a  bladder  containing 
the  daily  papers  of  Baltimore,  is  thrown  out, 
which  the  dog  immediately  seizes,  and  with  a 
faithfulness  and  despatch  which  would  serve 
as  an  example  to  many  of  the  government 
mail  agents,  makes  his  way  back  to  the  shore 
and  deposits  his  mail  at  his  master's  feet.  So 
well  accustomed  has  the  dog  become  to  this 
service,  that  when  the  mail  fails,  and  no  bag 
is  thrown  to  him  from  the  boat,  he  shows  an 
evident  disappointment  and  unwillingness  to 
return  without  it. 

Epistle  of  William  Penn. 

To  the  Churches  of  Jesvs  throvghovt  the 
World,  gathered  and  settled  in  his  Eter- 
nal Light,  Power  and  Spirit,  to  be  one 
Holy  Flock,  Family,  and  Household,  to 
the  Lord,  <^c. 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

Friends,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  often 
brought  you  into  my  remembrance,  since  I 
have  been  in  this  desolate  land  ;  and  with  joy 
unutterabl%have  I  had  sweet  and  precious  fel- 
lowship with  you  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  that 
ovcrcometh  the  world  -.  for,  though  absent  in 
body,  yet  present  in  him  that  is  omnipresent. 
And  I  can  truly  say,  you  are  very  near  and 
very  dear  unto  me;  and  the  love  that  God  hath 
raised  in  my  heart  unto  you,  surpasses  the 
love  of  women.  And  our  testimony,  I  am  well 
satisfied,  is  sealed  up  together.  And  I  am 
well  assured,  that  all  that  love  the  Light,  shall 
endure  to  the  end  throughout  all  tribulations, 
and  in  the  end  obtain  eternal  salvation. 

And  now,  Friends,  as  I  have  been  travelling 
in  this  dark  and  solitary  land,  the  great  work 


of  the  Lord  in  the  earth  has  been  often  pre- 
sented unto  my  view,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord 
hath  been  deeply  upon  me,  and  my  soul  and 
spirit  hath  frequently  been  possessed  with  an 
holy  and  weighty  concern  lor  the  glory  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  spreading  of  his 
everlasting  Truth,  and  the  prosperity  of  it 
through  all  nations;  that  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  may  look  to  him,  and  may  know  Christ 
the  Light  to  be  given  to  them  for  their  salva- 
tion. And  when  the  sense  of  these  things  hath 
been  deeply  upon  me,  an  holy  and  strong  cry 
God  hath  raised  in  my  soul  to  him,  that  we, 
who  have  known  this  fatherly  visitation  from 
on  high,  and  who  have  beheld  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
who  is  full  of  grace,  and  full  of  truth,  and 
have  beheld  his  glory,  and  confessed  it  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and 
who  by  obedience  to  his  appearance  are  become 
the  children  of  Light,  and  of  the  day,  and  as 
the  first  fruits  to  God  after  this  long  night  of 
apostacy,  might  forever  walk  and  dwell  in  his 
holy  covenant,  Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  because  in  him  we  have  always  peace, 
but  out  of  him  comes  all  the  trouble. 

And  whilst  this  heavenly  sense  rested  with 
me,  the  Lord  God,  that  made  me,  and  called 
me  by  his  grace  unto  salvation,  laid  it  upon 
me,  to  visit  you  in  an  holy  exhortation.  And 
it  is  the  exhortation  of  my  life  at  this  lime,  in 
the  earnest  and  fervent  motion  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  to  beseech  you  all,  who  are 
turned  to  the  Light  of  Christ,  that  shineth  in 
your  hearts,  and  believe  in  it ;  that  you  care- 
fully and  faithfully  walk  in  it,  in  the  same 
dread,  awe  and  fear,  in  which  you  began  ;  that 
that  holy  poverty  of  spirit,  that  is  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  was  in  the  days  of 
your  first  love,  may  dwell  and  rest  with  you ; 
that  you  may  daily  feel  the  same  heavenly 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  same  lowliness  and  hu- 
mility of  mind,  the  same  zeal  and  tenderness, 
and  the  same  sincerity  and  love  unfeigned  ; 
that  God  may  fill  you  out  of  his  heavenly  trea- 
sure with  the  riches  of  life,  and  crown  you 
with  holy  victory  and  dominion  over  the  god 
and  spirit  of  this  world.  That  your  Alpha 
may  be  your  Omega,  and  your  Author  your 
Finisher',  and  your  first  love  your  last  love; 
that  so  none  may  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  nor  faint  by  the  way. 
And  as  in  this  state  we  arc  kept  in  holy  watch- 
fulness to  God,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  table 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  spreads,  and  the 
blessings  with  which  he  compasseth  us  about, 
shall  not  become  a  snare  unto  us,  nor  shall  we 
turn  the  grace  and  mercies  of  the  Lord  into 
wantonness ;  but  we  shall  eat  and  drink  in  an 
holy  fear,  apparel  ourselves  in  fear,  buy  and 
sell  in  fear,  visit  one  another  in  fear ;  keep 
meetings,  and  there  wait  upon  the  Lord  in 
fear  :  Yea,  whatsoever  we  take  in  hand  to  do, 
it  shall  be  in  the  holy  fear  of  God,  and  with  an 
holy  tenderness  of  his  glory,  and  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  Truth  :  Yea,  we  shall  deny 
ourselves  not  only  in  the  unlawful  things,  but 
in  the  things  that  are  even  lawful  to  us,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  millions  that  are  unconverted 
to  God. 

For,  my  Friends  and  Brethren,  God  hath 
laid  upon  us  (whom  he  hath  honoured  with  the 
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beginning  of  his  great  work  in  the  world)  the 
care  both  of  this  age,  and  of  the  ages  to  come  ; 
that  they  may  walk,  as  they  have  us  for  ex- 
amples :  yea,  the  Lord  God  hath  chosen  you 
to  place  his  name  in  you;  the  Lord  hath  en- 
trusted you  with  his  glory,  that  you  might  hold 
it  forth  to  all  nations  ;  and  that  the  generations 
unborn  may  call  you  blessed. 
'  Therefoie,  let  none  be  treacherous  to  the 
Lord,  nor  reward  him  evil  for  good  ;  nor  be- 
tray his  cause  directly  by  wilful  wickedness, 
nor  indirectly  by  negligence  and  unfaithful- 
ness: but  be  zealous  and  valiant  for  truth  on 
earth  ;  let  none  be  slothful  or  careless.  O  re- 
member the  slothful  servant's  slate.  And  let 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  overcome 
every  soul  to  faithfulness  ;  for  with  him  are 
riches  and  honour,  and  every  good  thing.  And 
whither  should  any  go  ?  He  hath  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  O,  let  none  lose  their  testimony, 
but  hold  it  up  for  God  ;  let  thy  gift  be  never  so 
small,  thy  testimony  never  so  little.  Through 
thy  whole  conversation  bear  it  for  God  ;  and 
be  true  to  what  thou  art  convinced  of:  and 
wait  all  upon  the  Lord,  that  you  may  grow  in 
your  heavenly  testimony  ;  that  life  may  fill 
your  hearts,  your  houses,  and  your  meetings; 
that  you  may  daily  wait  to  know,  and  to  re- 
ceive power  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as 
it  is  in  heaven. 

And  O!  that  the  cross  of  Jesus  may  be  in 
high  and  honourable  esteem  with  every  one  ; 
that  the  liberty  of  all  may  stand  in  the  cross, 
which  alone  preserveth  :  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God,  that  crucifieth  us  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  us.  And  through  death,  way  is  made 
unto  life  and  immortality  ;  which  by  this  bless- 
ed cross,  the  gospel,  the  power,  is  brought  to 
light.  So  shall  the  seed  of  life  that  God  hath 
sown  in  our  hearts,  grow  ;  and  in  that  seed 
shall  we  all  come  to  be  blessed,  unto  whom 
God  hath  appointed  the  dominion  over  us.  And 
it  is  good  for  all  to  live  under  the  holy  govern- 
ment of  it;  for  the  ways  of  it  are  the  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  are  peace  ;  and 
all  that  are  born  of  it,  can  say,  Thy  sceptre  is 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness.  And,  O  !  that  all 
Friends  everywhere,  may  continually  bow  unto 
his  righteous  sceptre,  and  keep  to  his  holy  law, 
which  is  written  in  their  hearts,  that  it  may 
be  a  light  to  their  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  their 
paths.  So  shall  they  come  to  witness  that 
holy  promise  made  good  unto  them,  that  the 
Spirit,  which  I  have  given  unto  him,  the  Seed  ; 
and  the  words  which  I  have  put  into  his  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  from  him,  nor  from  his  seed, 
nor  from  his  seed's  seed  unto  all  generations. 

Wherefore,  Friends,  redeem  the  time,  be- 
cause the  days  are  evil  ;  God  hath  given  you 
to  see  they  are  so.  And  be  ye  separated  more 
and  more,  yea,  perfectly  disentangled  from  the 
cares  of  this  world.  And  be  ye  not  cumbered 
with  the  many  things  ;  but  stand  loose  from 
the  things  that  are  seen,  which  are  temporal. 

And  you  that  are  poor  murmur  not ;  but  be 
patient,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  submit  to 
his  providence,  and  he  will  provide  for  you, 
that  which  is  convenient  for  you,  the  days  of 
your  appointed  time.  And  you  that  are  rich, 
keep  in  the  moderation,  and  strive  not  to  mul- 
tiply earthly  treasure,  nor  to  heap  up  uncer- 
tain riches  to  yourselves;  but  what  God  hath 


given  you  more  than  what  is  convenient  for 
your  own  use,  wait  for  his  wisdom,  to  employ 
it  for  his  glory  :  that  you  may  be  faithful  stew- 
ards of  this  world's  mammon  ;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  reward  you  into  your  bosoms,  of  the 
riches  of  that  kingdom  that  shall  never  have 
an  end. 

O  my  Friends  and  brethren,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  in  bonds  or  at  liberty,  in  whatsoever 
state  you  are,  the  salutation  of  the  universal 
lite  of  Jesus  is  to  you.  And  the  exhortation 
is,  to  bow  to  what  is  made  known  unto  you  ; 
and  in  the  Light,  by  which  ye  have  received 
in  measure  the  knowledge  of  God,  watch  and 
wait  diligently  to  the  farther  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  unto  you,  that  ye  may 
be  endued  from  on  high  with  power  and  might 
in  your  inward  man,  to  answer  the  call  and 
requirings  of  the  Lord  ;  that  ye  may  be  ena- 
bled to  make  known  to  the  nations,  what  is 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  blessed  mystery 
in  the  Gentiles  ;  which  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Light 
of  the  world,  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.  For 
this  1  have  to  tell  you  in  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  day  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nations  about  you,  and  of  the  sounding  of  the 
Gospel  trumpet  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  is  just  at  the  door.  And  they  that  aie 
worthy,  who  have  kept  their  habitation  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  dwelt  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  have 
kept  the  bond  of  peace,  the  Lord  God  will  im- 
power  and  spirit  you  to  go  forth  with  his  ever- 
lasting Word  and  Testament  to  awaken,  and 
gather  kindreds,  languages,  and  people  to  the 
glory  of  the  rising  of  the  Gentiles'  light ;  who 
is  God's  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  lakes  of  England— the  Poet  Wordsworth— 
Swarthmore  Hall. 

[In  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  of  30th  ult.,  is 
a  letter  from  a  Dublin  correspondent  con- 
taining a  sprightly  account  of  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, recently  made  by  him,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts.] 

In  England,  "  the  Lakes"  are  the  great  at- 
traction to  tourists  and  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque. It  will  doubtlesss  amuse  you — natives 
of  a  country  whose  lakes  are  inland  seas — to 
learn  that  Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  is  only  eleven  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide.  Most  of  the  others  are  much 
smaller — some  no  larger  than  a  pond  in  a  gen- 
tleman's park.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
English  Switzerland  is  perhaps  35  miles  by 
25.  Even  of  this  little  paradise,  I  visited  only 
a  small  portion,  though  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
it,  as  Moses  saw  the  promised  land,  afar  off, 
from  a  mountain  top. 

The  highest  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  Scaw- 
fell  Pike,  is  3,160  feet  high.  These  elevations 
are  not  very  imposing,  yet  the  outlines  of  many 
of  ihe  mountains  are  so  rugged,  picturesque, 
and  alpine,  and  the  surface  of  the  intervening 
country  so  charmingly  interspersed  with  lakes, 
rugged  glens,  cultivated  valleys,  wooded  and 
pasture  lands,  that  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful. The  whole  surface  is  so  diversified 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  the  industry  of  man, 


that  the  eye  is  never  unrelieved  by  something 
pleasant  to  rest  upon.  I  would  gladly  dispense 
with  some  majesty  and  sublimity,  for  the  sake 
of  beholding  the  comfort  and  plenty  that  adorn 
this  mountain  scenery,  and  the  aspect  of  inde- 
pendence, self-respect  and  honesty  that  distin- 
guish the  inhabitants.  I  could  not'help  con- 
tinually and  painfully  contrasting  all  I  saw 
with  the  state  of  things  in  poor  Ireland.  The 
population  is  by  no  means  dense — indeed,  it  is 
rather  thinly  scattered  ;  yet  all  the  land  that 
is  not  occupied  by  mountain  or  pasture,  is 
carefully  cultivated,  the  fences  in  good  repair, 
the  dwellings  commodious,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  appliances  of  civilization.  The  people 
are  well-led,  and  well-clad  in  whole  clothes.  I 
saw  but  one  ragged,  bare-footed  woman,  and 
she  was  an  Irish  pauper. 

The  little  wayside  inns  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  are  wonderful  for  their  com- 
pleteness, snugness,  and  neatness.  Every- 
thing is  beautifully  clean — every  article  glitters 
that  can  be  made  to  shine.  There  is  abundance 
of  all  that  is  good  and  nice,  and  ihe  attendance 
is  prompt  and  cleanly. 

I  lately  observed  to  you,  that  although  I  take 
a  keen  pleasure  in  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery,  I  would  rather  see  the  poet  Words- 
worth than  all  his  lakes  and  mountains.  I 
little  anticipated  that  my  wish  would  so  soon 
be  gratified.  When  I  decided  to  visit  this  dis- 
trict, I  wrote  to  a  literary  friend  in  England, 
who  kindly  and  promptly  provided  me  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  which  made  my  way 
very  easy.  It  represented  me  as  being  familiar 
with  the  stale  of  Ireland  under  its  recent  severe 
affliction  ;  I  had  thus  something  to  talk  of,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  venerable  poet's  desire 
for  information  on  this  subject,  the  interview 
was  much  longer  than  I  anticipated.  He  is  a 
remarkably  fine  old  man.  Though  in  his  78th 
year,  he  walks  with  the  apparent  firmness  and 
strength  of  a  man  of  40.  He  remarked  that 
he  does  not  feel  his  years  press  heavily  upon 
him.  His  forehead  is  bald  and  his  hair  is 
grey,  but  there  is  no  other  indication  of  his 
very  advanced  age.  He  appears  to  enjoy  as 
keenly  as  ever  the  charming  scenery  amidst 
which  he  resides,  and  which  is  identified  with 
his  fame.  His  house  is  a  modest  structure, 
two  stories  high,  partaking  more  of  the  cottage 
than  the  gentleman's  seat,  and  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  situations  you  can  ima- 
gine. It  is  perched  on  a  hill-side,  embosomed 
in  verdure,  with  hills  enclosing  it  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  South,  where  Lake 
Windermere  extends  in  all  its  placid  and  sylvan 
beaut_v. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  gratified  I  was 
by  conversing,  in  such  a  place,  with  one  whose 
name  is  as  completely  identified  with  our  lan- 
guage as  that  of  any  writer  of  former  days. 
From  my  childhood  I  have  delighted  in  some 
of  his  effusions,  and  the  older  I  grow,  the  more 
keenly  I  can  appreciate  others  of  his  writings. 
The  contemplative,  peaceful,  quiet  beauty  which 
breathes  through  much  that  he  has  written, 
enchains  the  affections  in  the  long  run  more 
surely  than  the  stormy  and  passionate  effu- 
sions that  charm  the  youthful  imagination. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  green,  grassy 
mound,  from  whence  you  have  a  most  enchant- 
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ing  prospect.  The  garden  is  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed kind,  country-like,  and  without  pretension. 
One  of  the  walks  is  sentinelled  on  each  side  by 
a  row  of  hollyhocks  of  the  most  varied  hues. 
The  whole  air  of  the  poet's  residence,  grounds 
and  garden,  was  greatly  to  my  liking.  There 
was  no  pretension — no  affectation  ;  there  was 
something  pleasant,  rural,  and  old-fashioned, 
about  them,  that  quite  took  my  fancy.  You 
will  perhaps  think  that  I  was  inclined  to  be 
pleased — which  is  true. 

Rydal  Mount  [the  residence  of  Wordsworth] 
is  nearly  two  miles  from  Ambleside,  a  beauti- 
ful village  about  half  a  mile  from  the  borders 
of  Windermere,  and  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  lakes.  For  the  greater  part,  the  houses 
are  scattered  among  the  trees  on  a  hill-side, 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  in  the  pleasant- 
est  way  imaginable,  with  nothing  of  the  for- 
mal air  of  a  town.  In  its  whole  appearance  it 
is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  squalor  and  misery 
of  an  Irish  village.  Imagine  everything  oppo- 
site to  dirt,  wretchedness,  discomfort,  and 
starvation,  and  you  have  a  perfect  Ambleside. 
It  was  a  Roman  station,  some  time  about  1800 
years  ago.  A  mountain,  about  seven  miles 
from  Ambleside,  is  still  called  High-street,  from 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  road  which  stretches 
for  some  distance  along  its  side. 

From  Ambleside  I  sailed  down  Windermere 
to  Newby  Bridge,  at  its  southern  extremity, 
amidst  some  of  the  most  delicious  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  From  thence  I  walked 
nine  miles  to  Ulverston,  in  Lancashire.  About 
two  miles  on  the  way,  I  encountered  a  cotton 
mill,  which  betokened  my  approach  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing district :  but  how  unlike  a  Man- 
chester cotton-mill  !  The  walls  were  white- 
washed, it  was  garlanded  with  ivy,  and  it  wore 
a  pleasant,  rural,  picturesque  air,  that  implied 
a  consciousness  of  its  charming  neighbourhood. 
There  was  no  tall  chimney,  vomiting  smoke, 
the  machinery  being  moved  by  water-power; 
and  such  water — as  clear  as  crystal — like  all 
the  water  that  wells  from  these  Cumberland 
pikes  and  fells. 

I  visited  Ulverston  on  a  pilgrimage  to  loca- 
lities rendered  venerable  in  connection  with  a 
greater  name  than  Wordsworth's.  I  mean 
that  of  our  ancient  and  worthy  elder,  George 
Fox.  I  wished  to  visit  Swarthmore  Hall, 
where  he  resided,  and  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  meeting-house  where  he  preached.  The 
former  is  a  dilapidated  old  building,  and  exter- 
nally presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ap- 
pearance; but  within,  by  the  help  of  a  silver 
key,  I  was  admitted  into  the  old  hull  where 
George  Fox  frequently  held  forth,  when  the 
good  Friends  had  "  opportunities,"  and  into  the 
adjoining  parlour,  where  Judge  Fell  sat  while 
he  listened  to  him — for  it  did  not  do  in  those 
days,  (nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  very  consistent 
even  now,)  for  a  Judge  to  be  the  avowed  adhe- 
rent of  such  a  dangerous  man  as  George.  The 
large  room  is  wainscoltcd  in  the  curious  style 
of  200  years  ago,  and  the  little  parlour  is  much 
such  a  homely  room  as  I  have  seen  in  snug 
farm-houses  belonging  to  Friends  in  Ireland. 
I  walked  up  a  wide  old  staircase,  with  curious, 
old-fashioned,  carved  oak  banisters,  into  ram- 
bling old  rooms,  scattered  here  and  there ; 
and  there  was,  in  particular,  n  massive  oak 


bedstead — a  mediaeval  affair,  heavy  and  huge 
— too  big  to  carry  away,  in  any  of  the  remo- 
vals that  have  taken  place  in  that  house  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My  mind  is 
made  up  that  this  must  have  been  George 
Fox's  bedstead.  How  sweetly  and  soundly  he 
must  have  slept  upon  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
halings,  and  insults,  and  imprisonments,  the 
voyagings  and  wanderings,  and  the  many  tri- 
bulations which  he  underwent  during  his 
stormy  pilgrimage.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that,  of  all  the  reformers,  none  exhibit- 
ed a  stouter  heart,  or  a  keener  perception  of 
principle,  more  indomitable  perseverance,  or  a 
more  blameless  life,  than  George  Fox.  The 
more  experience  we  have  of  the  world,  the 
more  thoroughly  and  heartily  we  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  such  a  man.  In  Swarthmore 
meeting-house,  two  rickety  old  oak  arm-chairs, 
slightly  carved,  are  preserved.  A  country 
boy,  who  showed  me  these  antiques,  told  me 
that  they  belonged  to  George  Fox — so  I  sat 
down  in  one  of  them,  that  I  might  have  it  to 
say.  I  also  saw  an  old  black-letter  Bible,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  meeting-house,  and  in- 
tended, I  presume,  for  the  perusal  of  Friends 
who  might  arrive  previous  to  the  gathering  of 
meeting.  It  is  a  large  folio  ;  it  was  printed  in 
1541,  by  Richard  Grafton,  Printer  to  His 
Hyghnesse  (Henry  VIII.)  and  is  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  "Treacle  Bible,"  from  the 
word  "  traycle,"  being  substituted  for  "  balm," 
in  the  passage — "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead? 
Is  there  no  physician  there?"  The  Bible  is 
furnished  with  a  lock  and  a  chain,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  church  Bibles  which,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  were  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
congregations.  The  meeting-house  is  a  curi- 
ous old  structure,  and  presents  some  peculiari- 
ties of  arrangement  which  I  need  not  describe 
to  you,  for  I  believe  you  are  neither  an  archi- 
tect nor  a  virtuoso  in  meeting-houses. 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  Afternoon  Walk. 

(Concluded  from  page  13.) 
MOYAMENSING. 

From  the  Retreat  we  bent  our  steps  towards 
the  "  Union  School,"  another  institution  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character,  but  confined  to 
young  persons.  They  gather  together  outcast 
children,  white  or  coloured,  indiscriminately, 
and  after  endeavouring  to  reform  them,  find 
them  places  in  the  country.  The  school-house 
is  in  Christian  street  above  Tenth.  We  did 
not  gain  access  to  the  school,  for  this  afternoon 
was  a  holiday.  We  stopped,  however,  to  visit 
one  of  its  principal  supporters  and  advocates, 
and  had  much  interesting  conversation  with 
him,  on  the  condition  of  the  population  in  that 
part  of  Philadelphia.  He  appeared  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  good  of  the  community  among 
which  he  lived,  and  expressed  himself  anxious 
that  something  should  be  done  for  their  benefit. 
He  deemed  that  in  no  spot  of  similar  extent, 
in  any  city  in  the  world,  was  there  as  much 
vice  and  degration  as  in  that  part  of  Moya- 
mensing.  His  statements,  founded  on  actual 
survey  of  himself  and  others,  furnish  data  of  a 


most  heart-distressing  nature,  in  respect  to 
some  kinds  of  vice.  Most  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters, the  most  abandoned  outcasts  of  both 
sexes,  to  be  found  there,  are  not  those  who 
have  fallen  from  the  paths  of  purity  and  re- 
spectability, but  those  who  have  grown  vp 
amid  these  sinks  of  pollution  and  degradation, 
and  have  been  educated  as  it  were,  by  the  in- 
fluences around  them,  to  a  life  of  shame  and 
wretchedness.  He  thinks  no  effectual  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  parents,  but 
to  that  of  the  children  there  may  be.  Let 
them  be  gathered  together,  put  under  moral 
restraint,  and  placed  in  the  country.  In  the 
darkest  places  in  Moyamensing,  many  parents 
seem  almost  deprived  of  natural  affection,  and 
offer  no  obstacle  to  those  who  would  take  their 
children.  The  softening  influence  of  parental 
love  does  not  operate  upon  them.  He  has  now 
four  such  children  in  his  own  family,  whose 
parents  do  not  interfere,  nor  of  their  own  will 
even  come  to  see  them.  He  spoke  of  the 
small  pecuniary  expense  necessary  in  making 
good  citizens  of  these  children,  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  in  punishing  their  crimes 
in  after  life,  according  to  law.  Four  lads  were 
recently  tried  for  burglary,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  amid  these  hot-beds  of  evil 
in  Moyamensing,  without  good  example,  good 
precept,  or  moral  restraint.  They  had  broken 
the  laws,  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried, 
convicted,  and  the  four  had  already  cost  the 
county  $1000.  Now,  he  added,  we  took  two 
such  boys  brought  up  as  these  had  been,  a  short 
time  ago  into  our  school  ;  we  clothed  them,  in- 
structed them,  and  placed  them  out  in  the 
country,  where  they  conducted  themselves 
well,  and  are  likely  to  be  valuable  members  of 
the  community.  All  we  did  for  them  cost  us 
$73.  Here  is  a  point  which  tax-payers  might 
well  examine.  They  may  feel  little  interest 
in  benefitting  the  morals  of  the  district,  but 
would  they  rather  pay  $250  per  head  for  pun- 
ishing, or  $36|  for  reclaiming  the  vicious? 

Finding  the  person  we  were  conversing 
with,  had  been  an  accurate  observer  of  things 
about  his  residence,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  most  dismal  holes  in  Moyamensing, 
we  asked  him  the  question,  how  the  proportion 
stood  between  black  and  white  in  the  ajigre- 
gate  of  misery,  destitution  and  vice?  He  said 
the  blacks  were  many  of  them  very  degraded, 
wretched,  and  vicious,  and  their  condition  fur- 
nished those  willing  to  receive  it,  with  an  occa- 
sion to  say,  they  were  not  fit  to  be  free ;  yet 
it  was  his  opinion,  after  a  careful  examination, 
that  where  those  of  similar  early  advantages 
were  brought  together,  the  comparison  was 
favourable  to  the  blacks.  Some  of  the  most 
degraded  haunts  of  wretchedness  were  occu- 
pied principally  by  white  foreigners,  and  these 
were,  as  a  class,  the  most  willing  to  give  up 
their  children  to  those  who  will  take  care  of 
them.  He  mentioned  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood supported  by  begging.  The  owner 
employed  about  twenty  persons  to  go  round 
and  collect  cold  victuals  from  the  citizens.  For 
the  cold  victuals,  he  paid  them  a  small  sum, 
beside  giving  them  a  portion  of  whiskey  every 
day.  Heating  up  the  food  thus  obtained,  he 
furnished  a  table  at  which  his  beggars  and 
others  were  supplied  with  meals.    His  twenty 
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beggars,  men,  women,  and  children,  generally 
slept  at  night  in  one  large  room,  upon  the  floor 
of  which  he  had  scattered  straw.  The  keeper 
of  this  establishment  was  in  the  daily  and  al- 
most hourly  violation  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  without  a  license  ;  and 
though  it  was  well  known  to  the  officers  of 
justice,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  them.  One 
day,  however,  having  by  his  liquor  made  drunk 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  the  son  of  a  respectable  neigh- 
bour, there  was  quite  a  sensation  produced 
amongst  the  temperance  advocates  around,  and 
they  combined  together  to  prosecute  this  vio- 
later  of  law!*  He  was  arrested,  and  imprison- 
ed, but  before  his  trial  an  election  came  on, 
at  which  his  political  services  and  influence 
were  needed  by  a  neighbouring  constable,  and 
he  took  means  to  obtain  his  release  ! 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  facts  elicited  by 
our  afternoon  walk  ;  perhaps  they  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  thoughts  of  the  thoughtful  in 
action,  and  cause  them  to  work  out  some  plan 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  thousands  spent  an- 
nually in  punishing  crime,  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  preventing  it. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EZRA  COMFORT. 

"  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at 
him,  and  hated  him." — Gen.  xlix.  23. 

Pilgrim  heavenward,  faint  and  weary, 

With  the  trials  of  thy  day ; 
Few  alas  !  the  lights  to  cheer  thee, 

As  thou  walked  the  narrow  way. 

Still  right  onward  thou  didst  journey, 
Wounded,  though,  by  many  a  thorn ; 

Yet,  the  tempter  could  not  turn  thee, 
By  derision,  hate,  or  scorn. 

Though  the  archer  filled  his  quiver, 
Harmless  are  his  shafts  at  length ; 

Though  they  sorely  grieved  thee,  ever 
Hath  thy  bow  abode  in  strength. 

Now  hath  ceased  thy  anxious  waking, 

On  our  Sion's  broken  wallj 
Her  pure  fountain  not  forsaking, 

Though  thou  seemed  forsook  by  all. 

Sion's  children  !  few,  and  fearing 

For  the  safety  of  the  ark, 
Oft  have  heard  thy  accents  cheering, 

When  the  skies  with  clouds  were  dark. 

Now  thy  pilgrimage  is  ended, 

Mourner,  oh  !  how  sweet  thy  rest ; 

And  the  sound  of  welcome  blended, 
With  the  anthems  of  the  blest. 

What,  though  here,  thy  path  was  thorny ! 

Archers  cannot  grieve  thee  now ; 
Ah  !  the  thoughtless  world  that  scorned  thee, 

Was  not  worthy  such  as  thou. 

t 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PRAYER. 

In  solemn  silence,  and  with  reverence  meet 
Await  the  motion  from  the  mercy-seat ; 
Just  as  an  humble  and  obedient  child 
Would  wait  with  patience  till  his  Father  smiled, 
And  then  approaching  when  he  bade  him  come 
With  awe,  with  love,  with  confidence,  yet  dumb. — 
But  when  with  love  the  seal  of  silence  breaks, 
The  '  little  child'  with  quickened  feeling  speaks 
"  My  Father !."  and  the  gracious  ear  bends  low 
To  hear  of  all  his  wants  and  all  his  woe. 
He  hungers — and  his  bread  is  thus  supplied — 
His  thirst  thus  sated  from  the  crystal  tide — 


And  thus  for  all  his  pains  and  all  his  wounds, 
The  soothing  balm  and  healing  oil  abounds. 
He  asks  for  nought  against  his  Father's  will — 
For  this  he  "  waited,"  and  for  this  was  "still !" 

E. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  for  the  Poetical. 

The  instruments  with  which  the  true  poet 
works,  rhyme  and  metre,  should  in  some  mea- 
sure shield  his  production  from  common  criti- 
cism. Like  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the 
painter's  brush,  they  express  the  idea  of  him 
who  wields  them,  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to 
be  a  work  of  art,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
judged. 

When  imagination,  that  mother  of  all  true 
poetry,  prompts  her  pupil  to  flights  of  fancy 
that  may  seem  inconsistent  with  every  day 
life,  we  have  no  more  right  to  censure  her  than 
when  she  persuades  the  painter  to  enlarge  a 
fine  eye,  or  the  sculptor  to  straighten  a  classic 
nose,  even  beyond  nature. 

But  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day 
requires  no  such  indulgence.  Strangely  par- 
adoxical though  it  be,  yet  the  truth  is,  it  is  too 
prosaic  to  be  expressed  in  prose  ;  so  the  thin 
cloak  of  poetry  is  cast  over  what  is  neither 
sentiment,  argument,  wit  nor  fancy. 

The  youthful  poet  always  excites  our  inter- 
est, and  should  also  claim  our  sympathy.  His 
case,  very  often  is  this.  He  feels  a  set  of 
emotions  that  give  him  infinite  pleasure:  he 
wishes  the  world  to  enjoy  them,  and  hence- 
forth proceeds  to  re-embody  them  in  words. 
He  chooses  as  a  medium,  rhyme  and  metre. 
He  spends  hours  upon  his  work,  searching  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  mind  for  words  similar 
in  sound,  with  which  to  end  his  lines — tortur- 
ing the  meaning  in  the  attempt,  and  finishes  a 
work  which,  if  published,  brings  a  smile  to  the 
lip  of  the  world,  and  becomes  a  monument  of 
his  extreme  patience,  rather  than  taste  or 
talent. 

Now,  this  may  be  well  as  a  school  exercise, 
but  it  is  a  pity  for  a  rational  being  of  mature 
years,  with  talents  respectable  if  properly  ap- 
plied, and  more  good  common  sense  than  ima- 
gination, thus  to  fritter  away  his  powers  and 
time.  Unless  he  possess  a  fine  fancy  which 
would  at  once  place  his  productions  among 
those  destined  to  live,  (though  a  contrary  pre- 
sumption is  always  safer,)  I  would  advise  him 
to  bring  their  worth  to  the  test  of  honest  prose. 
Let  him  clothe  them  in  this  costume,  and  how 
often  will  the  disappointed  parent  turn  loathing 
from  his  contemptible  offspring! 

The  aspirant  for  attention  should  also  re- 
member  another  well-known  fact,  that  the  field 
he  would  fain  enter  has  been  most  faithfully- 
explored  before.  Every  gem  has  long  since 
been  gathered  ;  even  pebbles  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  polish  have  been  used  again  and 
again  ;  and  should  he  by  the  happiest  chance 
alight  upon  some  rare  treasure,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  dressing  it  to  his  fancy,  his  labour  is 
pretty  certain  of  ending  in  disappointment  by 
his  finding  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  rich 
jeweller  of  bye-gone  times.  His  toil  has  but 
given  it  a  new  face,  without  adding  to  its  purity 
or  preciousness. 

The  songs  of  the  royal  scholar  were  "  a 


thousand  and  five."  He  had  studied  unto 
"  weariness  of  flesh" — and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  researches,  he  could  exclaim,  "  There  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Homer,  there- 
fore, an  hundred  years  later,  must  have  been 
a  plagiary  ;  and  the  long  train  of  versifyers 
who  have  taken  him  as  a  model,  have  spun 
the  precious  metal  iBtp  threads  of  exquisite 
thinness. 

Wordsworth  in  the  preface  to  his  Lyrical 
Ballads,  remarks  of  poetry,  that  "  it  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings." 
Though  his  own  works  rather  contradict  him, 
if  rumour  be  true  in  regard  to  the  elaborate 
care  of  his  pen,  yet  the  observation  loses  none 
of  its  point  thereby.  The  feelings  must  be 
powerful,  and  for  the  time  absorbing,  and  so 
far  spontaneous,  as  according  to  Cowper,  to 
require  a  vigorous  hand  at  seizing  them  in 
their  subtlety,  lest  they  vanish  as  soon  as  con- 
ceived. 

The  Prose  writer,  in  his  lowly  useful  sphere 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Truth,  watches 
that  its  foundations  are  sure,  while  the  Poet, 
often  with  a  similar  desire,  yet  living  higher, 
and  with  a  wider  range  of  vision,  sometimes 
fancies  he  sees  in  the  distance  what  does  not 
really  exist.  The  atmosphere  around  him  is 
different,  the  stars  above  shine  with  another 
lustre.  May  the  steady  aim  of  both  ever  be 
to  aid  by  their  guiding  hand  the  traveller  up- 
ward, to  furnish  him  with  instruments  for  leap- 
ing chasms,  and  passing  slippery  places  un- 
harmed. Each  in  his  own  field  may  accom- 
plish his  share  of  good,  but  happy  is  the 
traveller  who  finds  his  safest  path  commencing 
in  the  regions  of  Prose. 

Censextr. 


For"The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARFLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  15.) 

14th.  We  breakfasted  with  the  Captain,  and 
got  of  him  four  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  our 
horses  through  the  wilderness,  and  a  half  hun- 
dred of  flour  and  two  quarts  of  salt  to  take  to 
the  Indian  village.  Joseph  Johnson,  a  survey- 
or to  the  Holland  Company,  who  was  going 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  Creek,  within 
16  miles  of  Cornplanter's  residence,  agreed  to 
pilot  us  thither.  After  dining  at  the  tavern 
where  we  put  up  last  evening,  we  took  our  de- 
parture, being  willing  to  leave  this  dear  place, 
having  paid  three  shillings  a  meal,  four  shil- 
lings for  each  horse  at  very  coarse  hay,  fifteen 
shillings  a  bushel  for  corn,  and  yesterday  fif- 
teen shillings  a  bushel  for  oats.  We  crossed 
French  Creek,  and  for  about  twelve  miles  had 
a  stony  road,  and  through  a  poor  country, 
when  we  came  to  a  rich  bottom  on  a  small 
stream,  where  we  found  plenty  of  pasture,  be- 
ing the  first  we  had  seen  in  the  woods  since 
we  left  home.  About  six  miles  we  came  to  a 
house  near  Oil  Creek,  the  second  we  have 
seen  since  leaving  Franklin.  This  is  the  most 
desirable  spot  I  have  seen  for  many  miles 
back — a  fine  fertile  bottom  on  the  creek,  with 
suitable  ploughland,  a  large  stream  not  far 
distant,  and  a  noble  spring  just  by  the  door, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Oil  Creek  is  so 
termed  from  an  oily  flu  id  collected  from  its 
surface,  arising  either  from  springs  near  its 
margin,  or  from  different  parts  of  the  creek. 
It  is  called  Seneca  Oil ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  one  man  gathered  three  barrels  last  year, 
which  sold  at  Pittsburg  for  four  dollars  per 
gallon. 

15th.  After  riding  two  miles,  we  entered  a 
white  pine  forest,  where  the  Holland  Company 
has  a  saw-mill,  and  is  erecting  a  grist-mill, 
though  there  are  but  few  houses  within  twenty 
miles.  To  this  place  there  is  a  cut  road  from 
Pittsburg,  but  we  now  enter  the  wilderness 
without  any  path  ;  a  number  of  marked  trees 
were  to  be  our  guides.  The  woods  were  very 
thick,  with  much  under  brush,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  logs  to  cross,  some  of  which  we  jumped 
our  horses  over,  and  others  with  difficulty  we 
got  round  ;  in  other  places,  we  were  in  frequent 
danger  of  getting  our  horses'  legs  fast  or  bro- 
ken in  the  cavities  between  the  rocks;  and 
sometimes  we  had  to  descend  banks  almost 
perpendicular  into  swamps,  in  which  we  found 
the  roots  of  the  firs  and  hemlocks  very  trou- 
blesome travelling  over.  This  stage,  called 
twenty-four  miles,  appeared  to  us  very  long, 
taking  twelve  hours  to  get  through,  and  for 
twenty  miles  of  the  way  there  was  not  one 
house.  The  rocks,  stones,  old  logs,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  forest 
of  pine  trees,  were  covered  with  moss,  resemb- 
ling for  thickness  a  fleece  of  wool.  Some  of 
the  large  rocks  more  than  12  feet  high,  thus 
covered  over,  having  received  seed  from  the 
neighbouring  trees,  which  sprouted  and  took 
root,  have  large  trees  of  two  or  three  feet  over, 
growing  on  them.  Three  or  four  such  trees  I 
have  seen  on  one  rock,  with  their  roots  spread 
down  its  sides  tenor  more  feet,  until  they  enter 
the  ground  and  have  grown  firm  therein,  so 
that  the  sides  of  the  rocks  were  hound  with 
them  like  so  many  large  ropes  or  cables. 

We  arrived  at  Broken  Straw  Creek  in  the 
evening,  where  we  found  plenty  of  pasture  for 
our  horses,  and  a  cabin,  the  owner  of  which 
kindly  let  us  have  quarters.  After  partaking 
of  our  own  provision,  we  lay  on  the  floor  to 
take  rest ;  but  the  night  being  cold,  and  the 
cabin  open,  we  often  had  to  rise  and  renew 
our  fire. 

16th.  Rode  seven  miles  down  the  east  side 
of  Broken  Straw  to  the  Alleghany  river.  The 
bottoms  on  the  creek  were  rich  and  beautifully 
coated  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  pass- 
ed several  sugar  camps,  where  the  Indians 
come  in  the  season  to  make  the  maple  sugar, 
though  more  than  twenty  miles  from  their  vil- 
lage. But  having  plenty  of  good  canoes,  they 
convey  with  facility  their  kettles  and  imple- 
ments for  making  sugar,  down  the  river,  and 
up  this  creek  to  the  camps.  About  noon  we 
arrived  at  Conewango,  eighteen  miles  from 
Cornplanter's  ;  and  the  road  being  very  rough, 
we  agreed  to  remain  here  till  morning,  there 
being  a  good  house  to  accommodate  us,  though 
we  had  to  find  our  own  provisions  and  sleep 
again  on  the  floor.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  on  a  beautiful  dry  place,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  laid  out  Warrentown,  [now 
county  scat  of  Warren  county.]  The  Hol- 
land Company  have  built  a  good  house  in  this 


town,  where  they  keep  a  store  to  supply  their 
surveyors  and  settlers  on  the  land  with  provi- 
sions, &c.  Joseph  Johnson,  our  pilot,  had  the 
charge  of  this  store.  Mere  we  met  with  twen- 
ty or  more  Indians,  many  of  whom  were 
drunk,  having  obtained  liquor  of  some  settlers 
who  were  at  this  house,  intending  in  a  few 
days  to  go  up  the  creek.  Joseph  Johnson  im- 
mediately put  a  stop  to  the  selling  of  liquor, 
and  informed  us  that  he  and  his  men  had  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  in  their 
surveying  business,  last  summer,  as  was  the 
practice  of  other  surveyors  in  the  Company's 
employ,  and  found  they  were  belter  without  it. 
He  agreed  with  a  young  Indian  who  was  sober, 
and  we  were  informed,  would  not  get  drunk, 
to  pilot  us  to-morrow  to  Cornplanter's  village. 
He  was  a  good  countenanced  lad,  and  appear- 
ed pleased  with  the  charge  assigned  him. 

17th.  Set  out  with  our  Indian  guide,  who 
could  not  speak  or  understand  English  that  we 
knew,  and  after  riding  about  four  miles,  in 
which  we  crossed  the  Conewango,  we  had  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  road  being 
better  calculated  for  an  Indian  path,  than  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  being  much  obstructed  by 
wind-fallen  timber.  When  we  reached  the 
river,  we  stopped  to  let  our  horses  eat  grass, 
there  being  plenty  of  it  on  some  of  the  bottoms, 
which  was  a  pleasing  sight,  and  tended  to  re- 
move some  fears  respecting  the  fare  of  our 
horses,  when  we  got  among  the  Indians.  While 
here,  a  number  of  Indians  came  by  in  canoes, 
who  stopped  to  see  us,  shook  hands  with  us, 
and  looked  pleasant.  One  man  came  down 
the  mountain  with  a  large  turkey  on  his  back 
which  he  had  just  shot,  and  we  thought  it  would 
have  weighed  more  than  twenty  pounds.  It 
conveyed  the  idea  that  small  game  was  plenty  ; 
and  one  of  the  canoes  had  a  quantity  of  fine 
fish,  but  we  found  when  among  them,  that  a 
turkey,  or  any  other  small  game,  was  very 
seldom  taken  ;  it  was  rare  to  see  a  squirrel  in 
the  wilderness.  We  saw  some  pheasants,  but 
no  partridges. 

After  a  short  conference  on  the  weighty  bu- 
siness we  were  embarked  in,  we  proceeded  up 
the  river,  not  without  some  exercise  of  mind, 
and  would  have  been  glad,  could  we  have  sent 
a  messenger  forward  to  inform  the  chiefs  of 
our  coming ;  but  this  was  out  of  our  power, 
for  none  of  the  Indians  we  met  with  could  talk 
English  ;  we  therefore  moved  forward  with  our 
minds  attentive  to  best  directions.  When  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  town,  many  Indians  ap- 
peared in  view,  looking  towards  us.  Our 
guide  turned  into  the  first  cabin  he  came  to, 
and  would  go  no  further,  but  pointed  to  Corn- 
planter's  house.  We  paid  him  one  dollar,  and 
moved  forward,  and  presently  saw  the  chiefs 
coming  towards  us ;  and  on  our  riding  up  and 
alighting,  they  appeared  to  welcome  us  with 
open  countenances.  We  did  not  know  Corn- 
plantcr,  nor  could  we  distinguish  him  by  his 
dress,  but  shaking  hands  with  one  who  stood 
foremost,  we  asked  if  he  was  Cornplanter. 
He  informed  us  in  his  way  that  he  was.  After 
shaking  hands  with  all,  we  were  invited  to  his 
house,  which  differed  from  others,  only  in  be- 
ing larger.  On  being  seated,  the  chief,  his 
son,  and  several  others  came  in,  and  presently 
inquired  if  we  wished  to  see  his  people  in  gen- 


eral council.  We  let  him  know  that  we  would 
as  soon  as  it  was  convenient.  Ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  was  therefore  fixed  upon,  and  run- 
ners despatched  immediately  to  give  notice. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived, 
and  some  time  after  the  conference  Cornplant- 
er came  into  our  apartment,  and  asked  if  we 
could  eat  in  the  Indian  way.  We  replied  we 
expected  we  could  ;  and  presently  he  brought 
in  some  dinner  in  a  bark  bowl,  and  a  tin  ket- 
tle. The  bowl  was  placed  on  a  seat  beside  us, 
and  the  kettle  on  the  ground  before  us,  and  we 
invited- to  eat.  What  was  in  the  bowl  or  kettle 
we  knew  not,  or  whether  they  wergjto  be  eaten 
together  or  separate.  The  bowl  contained  a 
number  of  round  lumps  of  something  tied  in 
cornhusks,  with  a  string  at  each  end,  and  one 
in  the  middle.  We  let  them  know  that  our 
ignorance  was  such,  we  did  not  know  how  to 
begin,  which  set  some  of  the  young  Indians 
laughing.  The  chief  took  out  his  knife,  for 
they  set  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons,  and 
taking  up  a  dumpling  he  cut  it  in  two  ;  then 
stripping  up  the  husk,  he  cut  off  a  piece,  and 
dipping  it  in  the  kettle,  which  we  found  con- 
tained bear's  oil,  he  ate  it;  we  followed  his 
example,  and  made  a  light  meal  ;  the  bear's 
oil  was  old  and  not  grateful  to  our  palate.  We 
have  since  seen  that  this  way  of  eating  is  often 
practised  among  them,  though  cold  Indian 
bread  is  more  frequently  used. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Testimony  of  Mary  Dapper. 

A  Testimony  of  Warwickshire  North  Month- 
ly Meeting,  concerning  Mary  Capper, 
deceased. 

Our  late  dear  and  valued  Friend,  Mary  Cap- 
per, was  born  in  1755,  at  Rugely,  Staffordshire, 
England.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  relation  in 
1835,  from  which  most  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
tracts have  been  taken,  she  commemorates  the 
Divine  grace  by  which  she  was  preserved 
throughout  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  language  :  "  In  the  present 
day  it  seems  as  if  all  was  swallowed  up  in 
mercy,  and  in  the  marvellous  watchful  care, 
which  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance 
from  wandering  far  in  the  broad  way,  and  has 
brought  me  hitherto,  through  a  wilderness  of 
pits  and  snares,  and  above  all,  has  settled  my 
heart  in  a  calm,  peaceful,  lowly  slate,  no  more 
tossed  with  floating  opinions,  but  watching, 
waiting,  and  praying  yet  to  be  perfected  and 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Her  parents  were  members  of  the  national 
establishment,  and  brought  her  up  in  the  strict 
observance  of  its  riles  and  ceremonies.  She 
says,  "  My  dear  and  valued  parents  accustom- 
ed their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  my 
beloved  mother  especially,  to  whom  I  often 
read,  and  asked  questions  relative  to  some 
passages  when  I  was  about  8  or  10  years  old." 
Whilst  quite  young,  she  spent  a  considerable 
time  at  Macclesfield,  under  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  where  she  was  allowed  to  accompany 
her  young  companions  to  the  theatre,  and  other 
public  places  of  amusement  ;  nor  was  she  at 
that  time  sensible  of  the  evil  tendency  of  such 
practices.    The  first  impression  of  a  contrary 
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nature  distinctly  remembered,  appears  to  have 
been  during  a  residence  at  Birmingham,  which 
she  says,  "  was  whilst  on  my  knees  at  my 
accustomed  evening  prayers ;  my  thoughts 
being  confused  and  dissipated,  1  lay  down 
comfortless,  believing  that  whatever  distracted 
or  hindered  prayer,  must  be  wrong  ;  this  im- 
pression rested  with  me,  and  from  time  to  time 
led  to  deep  reflection  and  secret  conflict ;  the 
witness  for  Truth  left  me  not,  and  as  little  sac- 
rifices, such  as  declining  gay  parties,  seemed 
to  yield  a  peaceful  calm,  1  was  favoured  with 
resolution  to  persevere."  She  also  says,  "  I 
was  at  times,  and  many  times  in  earlier  life, 
very  thoughtful  as  to  the  genuine  effect  of  reli- 
gion on  the  mind  ;  my  constitution  was  weak, 
which  I  have  considered  a  favour  (amongst 
others),  as  my  nature  was  volatile,  and  I  was 
much  left  as  to  outward  restraints."  She  gra- 
dually became  increasingly  serious,  but  for 
several  years  made  little  alteration  in  her  man- 
ners or  personal  appearance. 

In  1776,  she  went  to  France  on  account  of 
the  precarious  state  of  her  health,  and  that 
she  might  be  qualified  by  education  to  obtain 
for  herself,  if  needful,  a  respectable  mainte- 
nance. Whilst  there,  she  was  much  exposed 
to  dissipating  company,  but  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  preserved.  Soon  after  her 
return,  an  obvious  change  took  place  in  her 
religious  views,  and  she  remarks  :  "  In  process 
of  time  I  could  not  conform  to  what  I  had  been 
taught  as  being  necessary  to  salvation  ;  I  kept 
much  retired  without  attending  any  place  of 
worship,  or  having  a  view  to  any,  although  I 
think  I  had  been  at  a  Friends'  meeting  for 
worship  at  Birmingham,  but  do  not  call  to 
mind  any  particular  impression,  saving  a  ten- 
derness of  spirit,  I  think  to  tears."  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  manuscript  journal  kept  by 
our  dear  Friend,  that  whilst  making  a  short 
stay  in  London  on  her  way  to  France,  she  was 
introduced  to  several  members  of  our  Society, 
from  whom  she  feceived  considerable  informa- 
tion relative  to  our  principles,  and  in  whose 
company  she  attended  a  meeting  for  worship 
in  Grace  Church  street.  She  resided  for  some 
time  with  her  brother,  who  was  a  minister  of 
the  episcopal  establishment.  Whilst  under  his 
roof  she  was  brought  into  very  close  exercise 
of  mind  respecting  taking  what  is  termed  the 
sacrament,  which  she  says  "  was  administered 
by  my  brother  with  much  solemnity  ;"  but,  she 
adds,  "  the  best  of  Teachers  was  pleased  to 
calm  and  quiet  my  mind  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant, that  I  no  more  repeated  the  cere- 
mony." 

About  the  year  1784,  she  went  to  reside 
with  one  of  her  brothers  in  London,  and  be- 
came a  regular  attender  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings. She  says  :  "  On  my  decidedly  going  to 
Friends'  meetings,  my  dear  father,  no  doubt, 
in  faithfulness  to  his  religious  views,  and  the 
desire  to  rescue  a  poor  child  from  apprehended 
error,  desired  not  my  return  to  the  parental 
roof,  unless  I  could  be  satisfied  with  the  religi- 
ous education  he  had  conscientiously  given  me. 
This,  with  a  tender,  heart-piercing  remonstrance 
from  my  dear  mother,  was  far  more  deeply 
felt  than  I  can  describe;  and  marvellous  in  my 
view  even  to  this  day,  was  the  settled  firm  be- 
lief, that  1  must  follow  on  to  know  the  soul's 


salvation  for  myself;  truly  in  a  way  that  I 
knew  not." 

Mary  Capper  was  settled  within  the  com- 
pass of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  membership  by  that  meeting  about  the 
year  1788.  Whilst  residing  in  London,  she 
believed  herself  called  upon  to  express  a  few 
words  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  which  she 
thus  describes :  "  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion as  to  any  serious  thoughts  of  speaking  in 
a  religious  meeting ;  it  sometimes  arose  in  my 
view,  that  possibly  I  might  have  to  tell  unto 
others  how  1  had  been  taught  and  kept  from 
the  broad  way  of  destruction,  but  a  few  words 
arising  in  my  mind  with  something  of  unusual 
power,  I  think  at  the  Peel  meeting,  I  slood  up 
and  spoke  them, and  was  very  quiet;  nor  did  1 
anticipate  or  foresee  that  such  a  thing  might 
ever  be  again  ;  and  thus  was  led  on  from  time 
to  time,  not  knowing  but  each  time  might  be 
the  last."  Our  dear  Friend  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham in  1789,  and  in  1794  she  was  re- 
commended to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders;  in  reference  to  which  she  remarks: 
"  I  know  not  that  1  ever  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  step,  yet  really  so  simple,  so 
like  a  child-like  learner  to  this  day,  1  know 
not  that  1  can  claim  the  awful,  important  cha- 
racter of  a  gospel  minister."  Her  travels  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  were  a  good  deal  con- 
fined to  her  own  and  the  neighbouring  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  In  many  of  her  religious  visits 
she  united  with  her  friend  Mary  Beesley,  of 
Worcester.  In  addition  to  several  journeys 
nearer  home,  they  visited  in  1798,  Friends  of 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  and  in  1800  they 
united  in  a  visit  to  the  meetings  and  families 
of  Friends  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1803  she  was 
liberated  to  unite  with  the  same  Friend,  then 
Mary  Lewis,  in  a  visit  to  Hampshire,  Somer- 
setshire and  Devonshire. 

In  1811,  Mary  Capper  removed  to  Leomin- 
ster, and  was  recommended  from  thence  back 
to  Birmingham  in  1816,  where  she  resided  un- 
til her  death.  In  1823  she  was  liberated  for 
service  in  and  about  London  ;  and  in  1826,  she 
visited  the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Lei- 
cestershire, which  appears  to  have  been  her 
last  engagement  of  this  nature  away  from 
home. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  of  a  spiritual 
character  ;  having  herself  largely  partaken  of 
the  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  she  was 
often  concerned  to  encourage  the  sincere-heart- 
ed patiently  to  submit  to  these  proving  seasons, 
looking  for  effectual  help  to  the  light  and  power, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  frequently  whilst 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  the  low  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  as  a  religious  Society,  she  looked 
forward  with  encouragement  and  hope  towards  a 
brighter  period.  She  was  accustomed  both  in 
her  ministry  and  in  conversation,  to  express  the 
great  objection  she  felt  to  a  disputatious  spirit, 
particularly  when  exercised  in  matters  relating 
to  doctrine,  recommending  her  young  friends, 
who  were  anxiously  inquiring  after  truth,  to 
wait  for  the  unfolding  of  Divine  Light,  w  hich 
in  due  time  would  make  known  all  that  was 
needful  for  their  salvation,  if  they  were  faith- 
ful to  that  which  was  already  manifested  to 
them  ;  and  stating  her  belief  that  such  would 


never  be  suffered  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

Our  dear  Friend  was  very  exemplary  in 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  when  her  bodily  powers  were  much  weak- 
ened. She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  her  friends,  was  ever 
ready  to  afford  advice  or  assistance  to  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  with  very  limited 
means  was  an  example  of  contentment  and 
liberality  to  the  poor.  Her  correspondence, 
until  within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  was  ex- 
tensive, and  many  of  her  letters  were  address- 
ed to  those  who  were  in  affliction,  or  who  she 
thought  in  some  way  needed  her  affectionate 
remembrance  or  sympathy  ;  and  for  usefulness 
in  this  way,  she  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

The  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition, 
and  her  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her,  and  rendered  her  society  both  pleasant 
and  instructive.  She  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament,  but  largely  cherished  Christian 
love  and  charity  to  all  those  who  differed  from 
her.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  Friend  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age,  she  says,  "  1  am  bound 
in  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  gentle  hand  of 
mercy  which  has  guided  me  hitherto,  and  join- 
ed me  in  strong  affection  to  the  Society,  and 
satisfied  my  seeking  mind  as  to  the  genuine 
gospel  principles  of  salvation."  In  a  memo- 
randum made  about  the  same  time,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  earlier  part  of  her  Christian  expe- 
rience, she  proceeds  :  "The  sinfulness  of  sin 
in  all  its  subtleties  is  not  discovered  all  at  once, 
neither  is  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  mani- 
fested in  its  fulness,  but  as  we  can  bear  it, 
obedience  keeping  pace,  in  deep  abasement 
and  humiliation,  with  the  spirit  revealed, — God 
the  Father  revealing  the  Son  in  us,  the  Light, 
the  Life,  the  Way,  wherein  we  come  to  a  view, 
though  yet  faint  and  imperfect,  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  for  sin,  with  the  new  and  living  way 
cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in,  and  where- 
by we  have  access  to  a  reconciled  God,  and 
universal  Father.  My  simple  yet  reverent  tes- 
timony is  to  the  love,  the  marvellous  love  of 
God,  as  the  guide  of  our  youth,  and  the  staff" 
of  lengthened  years,  to  those  who  acknowledge 
Him  in  all  their  ways." 

Our  dear  Friend  was  at  meeting  on  the 
morning  of  the  First-day  previous  to  her  de- 
cease, and  was  enabled  to  address  her  Friends 
in  encouraging  language,  and  spoke  particu- 
larly to  the  dear  children.  The  day  following 
she  was  so  unwell,  that  it  was  thought  desira- 
ble to  send  for  her  medical  attendant,  and  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  being  hardly  aware  that 
her  weakness  rendered  it  impracticable,  she 
wished  to  be  dressed  that  she  might  go  to 
meeting,  remarking,  that  many  Friends  were 
absent  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  she 
wished  to  assemble  with  those  who  remained. 
To  a  Friend  who  called  upon  her  after  meet- 
ing she  said,  she  hoped  she  should  not  be  cast 
off' in  her  old  age;  the  Friend  replied,  she  be- 
lieved she  would  not,  that  she  had  done  her 
work  in  the  day.  "  Ah  !"  she  remarked,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  those  about  her,  "You  will 
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feel  a  comfort  in  such  a  day  as  this,  that  you 
have  been  engaged  in  His  service."  On  Fifth- 
day  she  became  much  worse  ;  several  Friends 
called  to  see  her,  with  whom  she  conversed 
very  cheerfully,  and  although  she  did  not  ap- 
pear aware  that  she  should  see  them  no  more, 
she  parted  from  them  very  affectionately.  Pre- 
vious to  settling  for  the  night,  she  said  to  her 
attendant,  "  I  think  thou  hast  not  read  to  me 
in  the  Bible  to  day,"  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  a  portion  of  it;  the  chapter  in  course  was 
the  14th  of  John,  beginning,  "Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,"  which  seemed  very  con- 
soling to  her.  As  the  reading  proceeded,  she 
responded  to  it,  and  spoke  of  the  boundless 
goodness,  mercy,  and  power  of  God,  saying, 
"  How  beautiful  to  go  to  a  mansion  ready  pre- 
pared for  us!  and  if  such  should  be  my  happy 
experience,  it  will  indeed  be  all  of  mercy,  un- 
merited mercy."  She  appeared  to  be  much 
engaged  in  prayer  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  her  bodily  powers  were  evidently  fast 
failing.  After  this  she  spoke  but  little,  and 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  her  purified 
spirit  gently  passed  away,  exchanging,  we 
doubt  not,  through  the  mercy  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  habitation.  She  died 
on  the  23rd  of  Fifth  month,  1845,  in  the  91st 
year  of  her  age;  a  minister  about  55  years. 

Affliction. — Many  and  precious  are  the  be- 
nefits arising  from  affliction.  It  tends  to  wean 
us  from  this  world,  and  enable  us  rightly  to 
appreciate  its  fading  enjoyments.  When  our 
path  is  strewed  with  roses,  when  nothing  but 
brightness  and  fragrance  float  around  us,  how 
apt  we  are  to  be  enamoured  with  our  present 
condition,  and  to  forget  the  crown  of  glory  at 
the  end  of  the  Christian's  race,  and  to  forget 
Jesus,  and  everlasting  ages !  But  affliction, 
with  a  faithful  voice,  rouses  us  from  the  sweet 
delusion  ;  warns  our  hearts  to  "  arise  and  de- 
part" from  these  inferior  delights,  because  this 
is  "  not  our  rest" — true  and  lasting  joys  are 
not  here  to  be  found.  The  sweeping  tempest 
and  the  beating  surge  teach  the  mariner  to 
prize  the  haven,  where  undisturbed  repose  waits 
his  arrival.  In  like  manner  disappointments, 
vexations,  anxieties,  and  crosses,  teach  us  to 
long  for  those  happy  mansions,  "  where  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  nei- 
ther shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  for- 
mer things  are  done  away ;"  Rev.  xxi.  40. 
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TENTH  MONTH  9,  1847. 


A  friend  has  transmitted  to  us  the  Trenton 
Gazette  of  Eighth  month  20th,  containing  the 
following;  expressing  a  desire  for  its  insertion 
in  "The  Friend."  It  certainly  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  such  a  document  should 
be  put  forth  by  any  one  making  pretention  to 
elevation  and  liberality  of  character. 

"Tim  following  letter  has  been  for  some  days  cir- 
culating in  the  war-newspapers,  with  various  lauda- 
tory comments.    We  have  taken  up  our  pen  two  or 


three  times  to  express  our  opinion  of  it,  and  have  laid 
it  down  as  often,  because  of  our  general  respect  for 
the  writer  of  the  letter. — But  a  consequence  is  given 
to  it,  by  its  very  general  publication  and  approval, 
whichurenders  it  improper  for  those  who  disapprove 
of  it,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence  : 

" '  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
" '  My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  received  the  two  letters 
(one  from  Rev.  Mr.  Angler,  and  the  other  signed  by  Mr. 
Van  Wyck,)  asking,  on  several  grounds,  the  discharge 
of  James  Thompson,  a  private  in  the  second  regiment 
of  Artillery.  1st.  He  has,  since  his  enlistment,  re- 
formed his  habits.  This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
his  serving  out  his  time,  lest  he  should  relapse,  if  dis- 
charged, before  confirmed  in  his  reformation — mili- 
tary discipline  highly  favours  reformation.  2d.  He 
has  become  pious.  This  makes  him  at  once  a  better 
soldier  and  a  better  man,  and  fortunately  we  are  not 
without  many  pious  officers  and  men  in  our  ranks ; 
but  3d.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  imbibed  conscientious 
scruples  against  performing  military  duty.  If  the 
man  be  mad,  he  can  be  discharged  on  a  Surgeon's 
certificate  to  that  effect — but  if  he  has  only  turned 
coward,  we  have  ample  means  of  punishing  him  if 
he  should,  when  ordered,  refuse  to  fight.  I  return  the 
letters  you  enclose,  and  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
With  great  esteem,  yours  truly, 

Winfield  Scott. 

" '  Hon.  M.  Filmore.'" 

Appended  to  the  article  in  the  Gazette  are 
some  editorial  remarks  by  way  of  commen- 
tary, part  of  which  we  subjoin  : — 

"  The  sentiment  that  chiefly  interests  us,  is  that  the 
entertaining  of  conscientious  scruples  against  war,  is 
evidence  of  either  madness  or  cowardice.  This,  it 
seems,  is  General  Scott's  deliberate  opinion.  Let  us 
think  a  little  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  man's  enter- 
taining such  an  opinion,  indicative  as  it  is,  of  the  nar- 
rowest illiberality." 

"  He  knows  that  these  1  conscientious  scruples' 
against  war,  which  he  ridicules  in  such  offensive  and 
contemptuous  terms,  are  and  have  always  been  enter- 
tained and  professed  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  religious  sects  in  New  Jersey, — the  sect 
indeed  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  government, 
and  whose  virtuous  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  young 
colony  gave  to  this  state  the  most  honourable  history 
that  any  state  can  boast — a  history  unspotted  by  a 
crime  !  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  have  suffered  much,  in  consequence 
of  this  opinion — that  their  property  has  been  often 
sacrificed  by  them,  because  they  would  not  disregard 
these  scruples.  General  Scott  knows  perfectly  well, 
unless  he  is  very  prejudiced,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  not  '  mad,'  but  that  coolness,  considera- 
tion and  prudence  are  their  general  characteristics, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  very  intelligent." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  Society  of  Friends  alone  who  en- 
tertain conscientious  scruples  against  war.  These 
scruples  are  spreading  through  Christendom.  They 
are  entertained  by  innumerable  Christian  men.  They 
are  the  doctrines  now  of  the  best  of  men  and  wisest 
of  moralists.  Against  offensive  war  especially — such 
as  James  Thompson  is  now  compelled  to  fight, — al- 
most all  men  of  virtue  are  united.  And  the  clamour 
that  now  rings  through  the  land  in  favour  of  it,  is 
only  heard,  because  for  the  time,  the  conscience  of 
the  country  cannot  make  her  voice  heard — for  hcr's 
is  a  still,  small  voice,  and  drums  and  trumpets  drown 
it. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  larger  body  of  men  than 
the  Society  of  Friends,  that  General  Scott  contemp- 
tuously reviles  as  '  mad'  or  '  coward.'  " 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  7?  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street ; 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  G.  M.,  agent,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio,  j 

from  J.  V.,  $2,  vol.  19,  in  full,  and  from  E.  V.,  $1,  to  i 

52,  vol.  20  ;  from  J.  J.  H.  and  T.  C.  H.,  Baltimore,  $2  j 
each,  vol.  21  ;  from  J.  F.  Hopkinton,  $1.30,  to  52,  vol. 

20  ;  per  S.  J.,  Jr.,  Maine,Trom  J.  E.,  $2,  vol.  20,  and  | 

A.  T.  J.,  II,  to  52,  vol.  20,  and  $2  for  another  pur-  | 

pose ;  from  S.  C.  Buffalo,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  from  S.  A,  I 

Lockport,  $14,  in  full ;  from  J.  R.,  Macedon,  $2,  vol.  i 
19 ;  from  J.  M.  R.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  20  ;  from  E.  G. 

F.,  Port  Chester,  $2,  vol.  20;  per  G.  F.  R.,  agent,  | 

Salem,  Mass. ;  from  S.  A.  C,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  from  J.  N.,  \ 
$2,  vol.  21 ;  J.  B..  $2,  vol.  20 ;  D.  O.,  $2,  vol.  20,  and 

from  T.  W.  T.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  from  T.  B.,  Massillon,  i 

Ohio,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  from  M.  G.,  Lewiston,  N.  j 

Y.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  from  A.  C,  Trumansburg,  $2,  vol.  I 
20;  from  Wm.  P.  B.,  Dover,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  per  R.  G., 
agent,  Spiceland,  from  T.  S.  T.,  $4,  vols.  18  and  19  ; 
from  G.  Ratcliff,  $1,  to  26,  vol.  18  ;  from  H.  L.,  Mount 

Pleasant,  Ohio,  per  P.  M.,  $5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  22 ;  per  J.  t 

S.,  agent,  Newport,  from  D.  B.,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  from  R.  j 

R.  U.,  Indianapolis,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  per  J.  G.,  agent,  i 

Mich.,  from  J.  B.,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  20 ;  from  J.  P.  H.,  | 

Lockport,  $5,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  from  T.  R.  H.,  Newport,  I 
$4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  per  T.  B.,  agent,  Coxsackie,  on 

account  of  W.  P.  B.,  $2,  vol.  21,  (T.  B.'s  vol.  21  being  J 
paid ;)  from  M.  A.,  Lockport,  $2,  vol.  21. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  15th  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
And  the  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1847. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Nantucket, 
on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Samuel 
D.  Otis,  son  of  Job  Otis,  of  Scipio,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Gorham,  of  Nantucket. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Friends' 

meeting,  Twelfth  street,  George  Randolph,  to  Re- 
becca CorE,  daughter  of  Jasper  Cope,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  the 
residence  of  her  father,  Joshua  Ballinger,  near  Med- 
ford,  N.  J.,  Martha  Ballinger,  in  the  20th  year  of 

her  age. 
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Visit  to  tkc  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

18th.  Last  evening  after  we  had  lain  down, 
the  chief  and  his  son  came  into  our  apartment, 
and  informed  us  he  would  like  to  know  what 
we  intended  to  say  to  his  people.  We  told 
him  we  would  inform  him  in  the  morning, 
which  we  now  complied  with,  letting  him  know 
we  could  not  tell  tiien  all  we  might  say,  as 
we  believed  on  such  occasions  it  was  right  to 
wait  on  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  directed.  We 
read  to  him  the  certificate  sent  by  our  Com- 
mittee, which  particularly  pointed  out  our  busi- 
ness, also  General  Wilkinson's  letter, — with 
which  he  appeared  satisfied.  His  son  Henry, 
who  had  an  English  education  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  interpreted  for  us  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  but  he  was  not  ready,  and  we  believed 
our  business  suffered  on  that  account. 

About  12  o'clock,  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  their  principal  men  met  in  council,  which 
Cornplanter  opened  by  a  short  speech,  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  he  felt  on  seeing  us 
coming  riding  through  the  bushes,  and  that  it 
was  the  Good  Spirit  which  preserved  us  on 
our  long  journey,  for  which  they  were  glad. 
He  then  informed  us  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
poorness  of  their  houses,  and  their  inability  to 
build  good  ones.    We  thought  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech  was  calculated  to  draw  on  our 
charity.    He  then  stated  that  all  were  met  who 
were  likely  to  attend — that  the  women  could 
not  come,  but  the  men  would  inform  them 
what  we  said — we  having  particularly  request- 
It  ed  the  women  might  attend.    After  mentioning 
the  love  which  their  old  friends  the  Quakers 
have  for  them,  and  that  this  difficult  journey 
had  been  undertaken  with  no  other  views  than 
for  their  improvement,  we  read  by  paragraphs 
the  epistle  from  the  Committee,  and  then  Gen 
Wilkinson's   letter,  which  were  interpreted 
with  some  difficulty.    We  desired  that  when 
they  took  our  proposals  into  consideration, 
they  would  guard  against  discouragements 


that  might  present  in  looking  forward  towards 
a  change  in  their  manner  of  living.  We  did 
not  doubt  there  might  be  difhculties°in  the  way, 
are  ^^M'S^'^t^^p*  x&fv** ^ 
waters  in  another  island,  who  many  years  ago 
lived  much  like  they  do  now,  but  who  by  in- 
dustry and  care  have  become  good  farmers, 
and  mechanics  of  all  kinds;  and  from  whom 
those  fine  leggings,  and  other  clothing  they 
had  on,  were  procured.  We  then  let  them 
know  that  we  had  a  boat  coming  up  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  with  various  kinds  of  goods — 
plough-irons,  hoes,  axes,  shovels  and  spades; 
with  carpenters',  masons'  and  coopers'  tools, 
which  we  intended  never  to  take  away.  While 
our  young  men  stayed,  they  should  be  placed 
under  their  care  to  lend  out  to  them  as  they 
wanted,  and  when  done  with,  were  to  be  re- 
turned. Upon  letting  them  know  we  had  no- 
thing more  to  say  amongst  them  at  this  time, 
they'informed  us,  they  would  take  our  propo- 
sals into  consideration,  and  give  us  an  answer 
to-morrow. 

19th.  The  Indians  were  in  council  on  the 
business  which  we  had  laid  before  them  ;  dur- 
ing which  they  sent  dtputus  several  times  to 
us  for  explanations.  One  question  was,  how 
they  should  draw  their  ploughs,  seeing  they 
had  no  oxen?  We  replied,  we  had  seen  two 
horses  running  about  their  town,  and  they 
were  sufficient  to  draw  one  plough  ;  and  if  they 
would  save  some  of  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  white  people,  they  could  buy 
a  pair  of  oxen,  and  they  could  draw  another  ; 
and  our  young  men  would  lend  them  their 
horses  sometimes — and  these  would  do  to  make 
a  beginning.  With  this  answer  they  appeared 
pretty  welfsatisfied,  though  we  thought,  it  was 
not  such  a  one,  as  the  question  was  artfully 
designed  to  draw  from  us.  At  another  time 
they  told  us,  we  must  wait  with  patience  for 
an  answer, ibr  it  was  a  great  thing,  and  they 
were  all  consulting  about  it  in  their  houses. 

About  5  o'clock  they  informed  us  they  were 
nearly  ready,  and  wished  to  know  if  it  would 
suit  us  this  evening.  We  answered  that  we 
were  waiting  their  time,  but  as  the  day  was 
far  spent,  left  it  with  them  to  judge  whether 
this  evening  would  be  suitable.  About  6  o'clock 
thirty  of  them  met  us.  The  opportunity  I 
thought  was  owned,  a  degree  of  solemnity  at- 
tending. After  a  short  pause,  Cornplanter 
opened  the  council.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech  : 

"  Brothers,  the  Quakers— listen  now  to  what 
I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  You  know,  bro- 
thers, that  the  red  people  are  poor;  the  Great 
Spirit  has  made  them  of  another  language,  so 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  understand  one 
another  plainly,  as  there  is  no  person  here  that 
can  interpret  very  well. 


"  Brothers,  we  take  great  pains  to  settle  the 
proposals  you  made  to  us,  but  we  differ  in 
opinion,  and  we  must  take  great  pains  to  have 
here  was  to  help  poor  Indians  some  way  or 
other ;  and  you  wish  the  chiefs  to  tell  their 
warriors  not  to  go  on  so  bad  as  they  have 
done ;  and  you  wish  us  to  lake  up  work  like 
the  white  people.  Now,  brothers,  some  of  our 
sober  men  will  take  up  work,  and  do  as  you 
say,  and  if  they  do  well,  then  will  your  young 
men  stay  longer;  but  some  others  will  not 
mind  what  you  say. 

"Brothers,  we 'can't  say  a  word  against 
you.  It  is  the  best  way  to  call  Quakers,  bro- 
thers. You  never  wished  our  lands — you 
never  wished  any  part  of  our  lands — therefore 
we  are  determined  to  try  to  learn  your  ways; 
and  those  young  men  may  stay  here  two  years 
to  try  ;  by' that  we  shall  know  whether  Morris 
will  'leave  us  any  land— for  last  summer  we 
sold  our  land,  and  don't  know  yet  whether  we 
shall  get  what  we  reserved — or  whether  we 
shall  get  our  money  :  but  by  that  time  we  shall 
know,  and  then  if  they  like  it,  your  young 
men  may  stay  longer. 

"  Brothers,  if  your  young  men  stay  here,  we 
want  them  to  learn  our  children  to  read  and 
write. 

"Brothers,  two  of  you  are  going  home 
again  ;  if  they  hear  anything  about  our  land  or 
our  money,  they  must  write  to  these  young 
men  here ;  and  they  must  tell  us  if  we  are  like 
to  be  cheated. 

"  Brothers,  this  is  all  I  have  got  to  say." 

We  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  their  an- 
swer, and  let  them  know  our  young  men  would 
want  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  piece  of  good 
land  to  work,  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise 
their  bread  ;  for  which  purpose  we  desired  some 
of  their  chiefs  to  go  with  us,  to  look  about  their 
country,  and  conclude  where  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  nation  for  our  young  men 
to  settle — and  that  we  would  see  their  nation 
in  general  council  once  more  before  we  left 
them.  When  we  had  no  more  lo  say,  Corn- 
planter  desired  his  people  would  all  come  and 
shake  hands  with  us,  himself  first  setting  the 
example. 

20th.  First-day. — We  had  some  conversa- 
tion this  morning  about  sitting  together  in  reli- 
gious retirement,  and  thought  it  would  be  right 
to  inform  Cornplanter,  that  if  he  or  any  of  his 
sober  people  inclined  to  sit  w  ith  us,  it  would 
be  acceptable,  though  the  prospect  of  such  an 
undertaking  felt  weighty.  Before  we  were 
fully  concluded,  the  chief  with  his  son  Henry 
came  into  our  apartment  and  said,  he  hoped 
we  would  not  think  hard  of  their  not  keeping 
the  First-day  as  the  whites  do,  for  they  could 
not  read  and  write— that  they  were  poor,  and 
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had  to  work  on  that  day  ;  and  that  they  were 
often  out  hunting,  and  had  to  attend  to  their 
came  We  "ave  him  to  understand  that  we 
intended  about  10  o'clock  to  sit  down  together 
in  stillness  to  wait  on  the  Great  Spirit,  and  11 
he  or  any  of  his  sober  people  would  come  and 
Bit  with  us,  it  would  be  acceptable.  Near  the 
time  appointed,  Cornplanter  with  several  others 
came  into  our  apartment.  He  sat  very  still 
until  the  opportunity  closed  ;  the 
quiet  awhile,  and  then  withdrew, 
being  open,  the  Indians  as  they  passed  looked 

bread  Inat  we  migfaTDe"  nTreadiness  by  seven 
o'clock  to  go  up  the  river  about  ten  miles  with 
some  of  the  chiefs,  to  see  where  it  would  be 
most  suitable  to  make  a  settlement.  We  found 
it  trying  rightly  to  judge  what  was  best  to  do 
on  the  occasion.  Jcnescatego,  the  town  where 
we  now  are,  being  the  place  of  Cornplanter's 
residence,  is  in  the  middle  of  a  good  spot  of 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghany  river,  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  line.  The  tract  is  his  private  pro- 
perty, containing,  including  two  islands,  800 
acres.  On  this  tract,  and  near  it,  most  of  the 
Indians  under  his  superintendence  live,  which 
with  the  goodness  of  the  land,  being  a  fine  fer- 
tile soil,  was  a  weighty  consideration  of  mak- 
ing this  the  place  of  settlement.  There  was 
also  a  large  number  of  children  here,  suitable 
to  make  up  a  large  school.  But  the  land  was 
private  property,  and  if  we  made  improvements 
on  the  Indians'  clearings,  they  would  belong  to 
Cornplanter,  and  not  to  the  nation.  These 
considerations  made  us  believe  it  would  be  best 
to  look  elsewhere. 

The  nation  owns  forty-two  square  miles  on 
this  river,  beginning  at  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
The  lines  of  the  reservation  had  not  yet  been 
run,  but  we  found  the  Indians  had  a  choice, 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  river,  half  a  mile  wide 
on  each  side.  About  nine  miles  from  hence 
up  the  river,  latterly  stood  a  town,  called  Ge- 
nesinguhta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  a  few 
years  since,  mostly  removed  here.  About  ten 
miles  further  up  the  river,  we  understood  a  set- 
tlement had  latterly  been  made.  From  the 
best  information  we  could  get,  we  thought 
somewhere  near  the  Old  Town  would  be  the 
most  suitable  place  to  fix  on,  it  being  half  way 
between  the  upper  settlement  and  the  lower 
town. 

With  considerable  exertion,  we  got  Corn- 
planter,  his  son,  and  the  other  Indians,  to  em- 
bark with  us  five  in  a  canoe,  about  9  o'clock. 
They  put  us  up  the  river  with  setting  poles  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  In  places  the 
river  was  shallow  and  rapid,  in  others  from 
two  to  six  feet  deep.  In  six  miles  we  came  to 
Cornplanter's  saw-mill,  and  stopped  at  his  re- 
quest to  view  it.  The  stream  on  which  it  is 
built,  was  now  so  low  that  the  mill  could  do 
very  little  work;  and  when  the  river  is  high, 
the  back  water  prevents  it  from  sawing. 

AtthcOldTown, three  miles  further  up,  there 
yet  remain  three  or  four  families.  About  ISO 
acres  of  flat  land  here  have  been  moslly  cleared 
and  worked  with  corn,  part  of  which  is  again 
grown  up  with  hazel,  &c.  It  lies  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  river;  the  fi^  is  about  forty 


perches  wide,  and  then  commences  timber 
land,  mostly  white  pine.  Upon  viewing  it  and 
it3  situation  we  united  in  the  cone  usion  hat 
near  this  place  would  be  best  to  make  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  on  informing  two  of  the  chiefs,  they 
said  they  had  told  us  their  land  was  before  us, 
and  that  we  might  take  it  where  we  liked  best, 
and  expressed  their  full  approbation  of  our 
choice.  Cornplanter  said,  this  man,  meaning 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  was  with  us,  lives  in 
this  town,  and  he  is  like  one  of  you,  a  sober 
man,  and  drinks  no  whiskey  ;  and  he  is  very 
dad  the  vouna  men  are  coming  to  live  so  near 
men  would  want  timber  to  build  a  house,  for 
rails,  and  for  firewood  ;  to  which  they  readily 
consented,  saying,  they  would  be  very  glad  if 
they  would  cut  all  the  trees  down  ;  and  if  they 
saw  a  buck  swimming  across  the  river,  or 
running  through  the  woods,  they  might  shoot 
him,  or  if  they  saw  any  fish  in  the  river  they 
might  catch  them.  We  then  returned  down 
the  river  with  Cornplanter  to  his  village. 

22d.  This  afternoon  Cornplanter  presented 
us  with  several  kinds  of  seed  corn,  suitable  for 
this  climate — beans  and  garden  seeds,  such  as 
watermelons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  &c,  with 
a  quantity  of  potatoes  to  plant.  These,  he  said, 
had  been  sent  in  from  the  different  houses  as  a 
blessing  to  begin  with.  We  thought  that  the 
hearty  good-will  with  which  they  were  present- 
ed, manifested  a  full  approbation  of  our  under- 
taking. On  informing  them  there  were  more 
seeds  than  we  should  want  to  plant,  we  were 
answered,  that  we  must  take  them  all,  for  they 
were  sent  for  that  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Taming  Extraordinary. — There  is  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  David 
Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  borders  of  the  pond 
which  supplies  water  for  the  Furnace  Works, 
at  Wear  River,  who  has  a  most  wonderful 
control  over  a  class  of  animals  hitherto  thought 
to  be  untameable.  For  a  year  or  two  past, 
the  little  girl  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing 
about  the  pond,  and  throwing  crumbs  into  the 
water  for  the  fishes.  By  degrees  these  timid 
creatures  have  become  so  tame  as  to  come  at 
her  call,  follow  her  about  the  pond,  and  eat 
from  her  hand.  A  gentleman  went  down 
there  a  few  days  since,  with  his  daughter,  to 
see  the  little  creatures  and  their  mistress.  At 
first  the  fishes  were  mistaken  and  came  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  gentleman's 
daughter  approached,  but  in  a  moment  they 
discovered  their  mistake  and  whisked  away 
from  the  stranger  in  high  dudgeon.  Their 
own  mistress  then  came  up  and  called,  and 
they  crowded  up,  clustering  about  her  hands 
to  receive  the  crumbs.  She  has,  besides,  a 
turtle  or  tortoise,  which  has  been  maimed  in  the 
This  creature  lives  in  the  pond,  and 
seems  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
little  girl,  obeying  her  voice,  and  feeding  from 
her  hand.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  pond,  and  have  seen  the  little  bright-eyed 
girl  sporting  with  her  obedient  swarms  of  pick- 
erel, pout,  and  shiners,  patting  them  on  the 
head,  stroking  their  sides,  and  letting  them  slip 
through  her  hands.    She  has  her  favourites 


among  them.  A  pout  which  has  been  marked 
on  the  head  in  some  way,  and  the  turtle  we 
spoke  of,  are  remarkably  intelligent.  A  more 
beautiful  instance  of  the  influence  of  kindness 
and  gentleness  can  hardly  be  found.  Lions 
and  tigers  have  been  subjected  to  man,  but  his 
instance  of  domesticating  fishes  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  interesting.— ffingham  Patriot. 


To 


the 


Epistle  of  William  Pcnn. 

the  Churches  of  Jesus  throughout 

World,  gaih—a  —*J***§-  in  }lsJEUr' 
1  TA^h*.  Power  and  Spirit,  to  be  one 

Holy  Flock,  Family,  and  Household,  to 

the  Lord,  tyc. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

And  I  must  tell  you,  that  there  is  a  breath- 
ing, hungering,  seeking  people,  solitarily  scat- 
tered up  and  down  this  great  land  of  Germany, 
where  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  ;  and  I  believe  it 
is  the  like  in  other  nations.  And  as  the  Lord 
hath  laid  it  upon  me,  with  my  companions,  to 
seek  some  of  them  out,  so  have  we  Jbund  seve- 
ral in  divers  places.  And  we  have  had  many 
blessed  opportunities  amongst  them,  wherein 
our  hearts  have  greatly  rejoiced  ;  having  been 
made  deeply  sensible  of  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards them,  and  of  the  great  openness  and 
tenderness  of  Spirit  in  them,  to  receive  the  tes- 
timony of  Light  and  Life  through  us.  And 
we  have  a  stedfast  belief,  that  the  Lord  will 
carry  on  his  work  in  this  land  effectually  ;  and 
that  he  will  raise  up  those,  that  shall  be  as 
ministers  of  his  eternal  testament  amongst 
them.  And  O!  our  desire  is,  that  God  would 
put  it  into  the  heart§  of  many  of  his  faithful 
witnesses,  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, where  God  hath  a  great  seed  of  people  to 
be  gathered  ;  that  his  work  may  go  on  in  the 
earth,  till  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory. 

And  it  is  under  the  deep  and  weighty  sense 
of  this  approaching  work,  that  the  Lord  God 
hath  laid  it  upon  me,  to  write  to  you,  to  wait 
for  the  farther  pourings  out  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  that  nothing  that  is  care- 
less, sleepy,  earthly,  or  exalted,  may  get  up, 
whereby  to  displease  the  Lord,  and  cause  him 
to  withdraw  his  sweet  and  preserving  presence 
from  any  that  know  him.  But  let  all  keep  the 
King  of  Righteousness's  peace,  and  walk  in 
the  steps  of  the  flocks  of  the  companions.  For 
withering  and  destruction  shall  come  upon  all 
such  as  desert  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  or  with 
their  murmuring  spirit  disquiet  the  heritage  of 
God ;  for  they  are  greater  enemies  to  -Sion's 
glory,  and  Jerusalem's  peace,  than  the  open 
armies  of  the  aliens. 

And  it  is  a  warning  to  all,  that  make  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  this  dispensa- 
tion he  hath  brought  us  to,  that  they  have  a 
care  how  they  let  out  their  minds  in  any  wise 
to  please  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  which  are  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  this  world  ;  lest  any  be 
exalted  in  a  liberty,  that  maketh  the  cross  of 
Jesus  of  none  effect,  and  the  offence  thereof  to 
cease.  For  such  will  become  as  salt  that  hath 
lost  its  savour,  and  at  last  will  be  trod  under 
the  feet  of  God  and  men.    For  the  Lord  will 
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withdraw  his  daily  presence,  and  the  fountain 
will  come  to  be  sealed  up,  and  the  well  of  sal- 
vation be  stopped  again. 

Therefore,  as  all  would  rejoice  in  the  joy  of 
God's  salvation,  let  them  wait  for  the  saving 
power,  and  dwell  in  it ;  that,  knowing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  work  of  regeneration,  Christ  formed 
in  them  the  hope  of  their  glory,  they  may  be 
able  in  the  motion  of  him,  that  hath  begotten 
them  through  death  to  life,  to  go  forth  and  de- 
clare the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

And  all  you  that  are  young,  convinced  of 
the  eternal  Truth,  come  into  it,  and  then  you 
will  feel  the  virtue  of  it.  And  so,  you  will  be 
witnesses  ;  otherwise  vain  talkers,  wells  with- 
out water,  clouds  without  rain  ;  for  which  state 
jis  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds, 
and  be  sober,  and  tempt  not  God  ;  but  receive 
the  day  of  your  visitation,  and  walk  worthy  of 
so  great  a  love,  and  delight  to  retain  God  in 
your  knowledge  ;  and  grieve  not  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, but  join  to  it,  and  be  led  by  it,  that  it  may 
be  an  earnest  to  you  of  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance. 

And  take  up  your  daily  cross,  and  follow 
Christ,  and  not  the  spirit  of  this  world.  He 
was  meek  and  lowly,  he  was  humble  and  plain  ; 
he  was  few  in  words,  but  mighty  in  deeds. 
He  loved  not  his  life  unto  death,  even  the  re- 
proachful death  of  the  cross  ;  but  laid  down  his 
life,  and  became  of  no  reputation,  and  that  for 
the  rebellious.  O  the  height,  and  the  depth, 
the  length,  and  the  breadth  ;  yea,  the  unsearch- 
ableness  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Wherefore,  while  it  is  to-day,  hearken  to 
his  voice,  and  harden  not  your  hearts.  And 
make  no  bargains  for  yourself,  neither  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood ;  but  let  the  Lord  be  your 
light,  and  your  salvation :  let  him  be  the 
strength  of  your  life,  and  the  length  of  your 
days.  And  this  know  assuredly,  that  none 
ever  trusted  to  the  Lord,  and  were  confounded. 

Wherefore  hold  up  your  testimony  for  God, 
as  ye  would  enjoy  ^he  inereasings  of  his  life 
and  love.  And  let  your  light  shine,  and  con- 
fess him  before  the  whole  world.  Smother 
not  his  appearance,  neither  hide  thy  candle, 
God  hath  lighted  in  thee,  under  a  bushel ;  for 
Christ  walketh  among  his  candlesticks  of  pure 
and  tried  gold.  Wherefore  set  thy  light  upon 
a  candlestick,  and  show  forth  thy  good  con- 
versation* in  meekness,  and  godly  fear,  that 
thou  mayst  become  a  good  example  ;  and  others 
beholding  thy  good  works,  may  glorify  God. 
But  for  the  rebellious,  the  fearful,  and  the  un- 
believing, the  day  hastens  upon  such,  that  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace,  shall 
be  hid  from  their  eyes  forever. 

And  all  you  my  dear  Friends  and  brethren, 
wj|o  are  in  sufferings  for  the  testimony  of  Je- 
sus, and  a  good  conscience  ;  look  up  to  Jesus, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faith ;  who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame ;  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  the 
heavenly  place ;  into  which,  if  you  faint  not, 
you  shall  all  be  received,  after  the  days  of 
your  pilgrimage  shall  be  at  an  end,  with  a  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ! 

And  though  these  afflictions  seem  not  joy- 
ous, but  grievous  for  the  present ;  yet  a  far 


more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  stands  at  the 
door. 

Wherefore  count  it  all  joy  you  fall  into  these 
trials,  and  persevere  to  the  end,  knowing  that  He 
that  shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry, 
and  that  his  reward  is  with  him.  Remember 
the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  that  loved  not  their  lives 
to  the  death  for  his  name's  sake,  that  had  call- 
ed them.  And  Jesus  himself,  that  made  a  good 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  who  hath 
consecrated  through  his  blood  a  new  and  living 
way  for  all,  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  who 
is  made  an  high  priest,  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens, one  that  can  be  touched  and  moved  ;  and 
is  daily  touched  and  moved  with  our  weakness 
and  infirmity;  that  through  him  we  may  be 
made  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us. 

Wherefore  let  it  not  seem,  as  if  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  to  you,  for  all  these  things 
are  for  the  trial  of  your  faith  ;  which  is  more 
precious  than  the  gold  that  perisheth.  'Tis  the 
old  quarrel,  children  of  this  world,  against  the 
children  of  the  Lord  ;  those  that  are  born  after 
the  flesh,  warring  against  those  that  are  born 
after  the  Spirit,-  Cain  against  Abel,  the  old 
world  against  Noah,  Sodomites  against  Lot, 
Hagar  against  Sarah,  Ishmael  against  Isaac, 
Esau  against  Jacob,  Egyptians  against  Israel- 
ites, the  false  prophets  against  the  true  pro- 
phets, as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  &c.  The  Jews 
under  the  profession  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
against  Christ,  that  came  to  fulfill  the  law,  and 
all  his  spiritual  followers  and  disciples.  And 
all  the  false  apostate  Christians  against  the 
true  and  spiritual  Christians  and  martyrs  of 
Jesus. 

So,  your  conflict  is  for  the  spiritual  appear- 
ance of  Christ  Jesus  against  those  that  profess 
him  in  words,  but  in  works  and  conversation 
every  day  denying  him  ;  doing  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  in  themselves,  and  those  that 
are  led  by  it.  But  though  Gog  and  Magog 
shall  gather  themselves  together  to  lay  waste 
the  city  of  God,  yet  the  Lord  hath  determined 
their  destruction,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass. 

Wherefore  rejoice,  O  thou  little  hill  of  God, 
and  clap  thy  hands  for  joy  ;  for  he  that  is 
faithful  and  true,  just  and  righteous,  and  able 
to  deliver  thee,  dwells  in  the  midst  of  thee. 
Who  will  cause  thee  to  grow  and  increase,  till 
thou  becomest  a  great  mountain,  till  thou  be- 
comest  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
whole  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

And  to  you  all  who  are  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who.  was  dead,  but  is  alive,  and 
lives  for  evermore;  who  is  risen  in  your 
hearts,  as  a  bright  shining  light,  and  is  leading 
you  out  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  this  world, 
in  the  path  of  regeneration  ;  I  have  this  to  say 
by  way  of  holy  encouragement  unto  you  all  ; 
the  Lord  God  eternal  that  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come,  has  reserved  for  you  the  glories  of 
the  last  days.  And  if  so  be,  that  the  followers 
and  martyrs  of  Jesus  in  ages  past,  when  the 
church  was  going  into  the  wilderness,  and  his 
witnesses  into  sackcloth,  were  notwithstanding 
so  noble  and  valiant  for  the  Truth  on  earth, 
that  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,  and 
suffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  how  much  more  ought 
you  all  to  be  encouraged  unto  faithfulness, 


who  are  come  to  the  resurrection  of  the  day, 
which  shall  never  more  be  eclipsed  ;  in  which 
the  Bridegroom  is  to  come,  to  fetch  you  his 
spouse  out  of  the  wilderness,  to  give  you 
beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  ;  who  will  cover 
you  with  his  Spirit,  and  adorn  you  with  his 
fine  linen,  the  righteousness  of  the  saints. 
Lean  upon  his  breast  forever  ;  and  know  vour 
joining  in  an  everlasting  covenant  with  him, 
that  he  may  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upoti  you,  and  delight  to  do  you  good  :  that  in 
blessing  he  may  bless  you,  increase  yea,  and 
multiply  you  in  all  spiritual  blessings  now  and 
forever;  that  to  God  through  him,  you  may 
live  all  the  days  of  your  appointed  time.  To 
whom  be  glory  and  honour,  praises  and  thanks- 
givings in  the  church  throughout  all  ages,  and 
forever. 

I  am, 

In  the  faith,  patience,  tribulation  and  hope 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  your  Friend 
and  brother. 

William  Penn. 

My  companions  in  the  labour  and  travel  of 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  salute  you  all  in  the 
love  of  our  God.  We  have  passed  through 
several  cities  of  Germany,  and  are  now  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  Lord  hath  given  us 
three  blessed  opportunities  with  a  serious 
and  seeking  people  ;  whereof,  as  in  other 
places  of  this  country,  many  of  them  are 
persons  of  great  worldly  quality.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory 
forever. 

W.  P. 

Frankfort,  the  22d  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1677. 


The  Mounds  of  the  West. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  at  last  at  work. 
It  will  shortly  publish,  as  its  first  contribution 
towards  the  "  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,"  a  work 
on  American  Archaeology,  a  narrative  of  re- 
searches and  discoveries  in  the  mounds  of  the 
West,  made  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Davis,  of  Ohio.  The  labours  of  these  gentle- 
men embrace  the  opening  and  examination  of 
more  than  two  hundred  mounds,  of  every  va- 
riety of  size  and  character.  Their  discoveries 
consist  of  implements  and  ornaments  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory,  and  pottery,  fash- 
ioned into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhibiting  a 
skill  which,  in  some  instances,  modern  art  can- 
not surpass.  The  sculptures  of  birds,  animals, 
and  reptiles,  constitute  a  large  class  of  these 
ancient  relics.  They  are  cut  from  various 
kinds  of  stone,  and  in  many  instances  from 
porphyry.  Several  highly  finished  sculptures 
of  the  human  head  are  deserving  of  notice,  and 
probably  convey  an  idea  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  The  relics  show  that  an 
intercourse  existed  at  the  time  the  mounds 
were  erected,  between  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  continent:  thus  obsidian  from  Mexico, 
copper  and  lead  from  Lake  Superior,  shells  and. 
pearls  from  the  sea,  have  been  found. 

Squier  and  Smith  have  not  only  opened  this 
large  number  of  mounds,  but  surveyed  the 
coast-works,  or  presumed  fortifications,  which 
abound  in  the  West.    7'hey  are  frequently 
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miles  in  extent.  Some,  in  the  shape  of  enclo- 
sures, contain  a  space  of  ground  larger  than 
Philadelphia  occupies.  Manv  analogies  have 
been  discovered,  between  the  relics  and  similar 
ones  belonging  to  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
old  world. 

Thus  the  serpent  and  egg,  which  has  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt  and 
India,  typifying  a  universal  principle,  has  ac- 
tually been  found  in  Ohio,  in  a  well  defined 
serpent  1200  loot  in  length,  formed  of  earth, 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  egg.  Some  strik- 
ing analogies  with  the  Druidical  rites,  are  also 
discovered.  The  Phallic  worship,  too,  so  uni- 
versal throughout  the  ancient  world,  may  be 
traced  in  the  remains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  results  of  these  discoveries  will  be  set 
forth  in  a  volume  to  be  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
work  will  be  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the 
relics,  surveys  of  the  fortifications,  &c,  &c. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Dr.  S. 
E.  Morion,  and  of  other  scientific  men,  that 
the  volume  contains  more  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  race  of  people  once  inhabiting 
this  continent,  than  all  the  volumes  that  have 
ever  been  published. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  cannot  do  better 
than  employ  its  funds  in  publishing  works  like 
this,  works  which,  from  their  expensive  cha- 
racter, are  above  the  reach  of  private  capital, 
and  which  the  republican  character  of  our 
country  necessarily  forbids  the  government 
from  undertaking. — Chronicle. 


Selected. 

OLD  AGE. 

"  Old  age  is  honourable.    The  spirit  seems 
Already  on  its  flight  to  brighter  worlds; 
And  that  strange  change  which  men  miscall  decay 
Is  renovated  life.    The  feeble  voice 
With  which  the  soul  attempts  to  speak  its  meanings, 
Is,  like  the  skylark's  note,  heard  faintest  when 
Its  wing  soars  highest ;  and  those  hoary  signs, 
Those  white  and  reverend  locks,  which  move  the 
scorn 

Of  thoughtless  ribalds,  seem  to  mc  like  snow 
Upon  an  Alpine  summit, — onlv  proving 
llow  near  it  is  to  heaven." — Neele. 


For  "The  Friend." 

FOR  THE  DEAREST. 

Dear,  in  many  a  sun-bright  hour! 
Dearer,  when  the  storm  clouds  lower ! 
W  hen  each  meteor-light  has  fled — 
When  all  earth-born  hope  is  dead  — 
Though  the  mourning  veil  of  woe 
Shrouds  thy  spirit's  thrill  or  throe — 
Dearest!  when  a  grief  is  thine, 
All  its  bitterness  is  mine  ! 

Dearest !  from  the  Throne  above 
Springs  the  crystal  fount  of  Love — 
And  its  stream  is  gushing  free 
Through  my  heart  of  hearti  for  thee. 
Though  the  cup  is  passing  frail 
Cnn  the  living  Fountain  tail  7 
Dramt !  if  its  gift  be  mine 
Why  may  not  its  gill  be  thine  ? 

Rut  the  heart-stream  may  not  rest 
Where  it  loves  to  linger  be«t: 
Deeper  olill  its  channel  wears  — 
Fuller  still  the  tide  it  bean  : — 
Might  our  streams  united  be 
In  their  pathway  to  the  sea  — 
Dearest  !  can  the  sunbeams  shine 
On  my  wave,  and  not  on  thim  ' 


See  !  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose 
Stainless  to  the  ocean  goes  ; 
See  the  frozen  snow-flake  cling 
To  the  mire  that  soils  its  wing  ! 
By  the  ray  that  saves  the  one, 
See  !  the  other  is  undone  ! 
Lost ! — O  dearest !  we  may  be 
Dew-drops  in  the  crystal  sea  ! 

Stay  !  wc  rush  upon  the  brink  ! 
From  the  deep  dark  gulf  1  shrink — 
Must  we  sever  ? — 

May  we  glide 
Sweetly  in  our  mingling  tide 
Never  ebbing — ever  on 
Toward  the  Fountain  by  the  Throne  ? 
Dearest !  may  the  Hand  Divine 
Make  one  channel  thine  and  mine? 

What  though  mountains  interpose  ? 
Through  the  vale  our  pathway  goes — 
What  though  dim  our  lamp  may  shine? 
All  its  light  is  Light  Divine — 
And  its  palest,  faintest  ray, 
Leadeth  to  Eternal  Day. 
We  are  dust !  O  Life  Divine ! 
Breathe  within  and  make  us  Thine  ! 

E. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  First-day  Afternoon  in  Moyamensing. 

How  little  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities 
know  of  the  real  condition  of  the  destitute  poor 
amongst  them.  Beggars  enough  come  to  our 
doors;  we  deliver  them  a  lecture  on  the  busi- 
ness they  are  following — tell  them  it  is  against 
our  principles  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
street  begging — and  then  give  them  a  few 
cents  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  benevolent 
persons,  anxious  to  do  good,  inquire  the  resi- 
dences of  the  askers  of  alms,  and  with  hope- 
less industry  seek  to  find  them.  The  places 
described  are  visited,  but  most  generally  no 
such  people  inhabit  them.  Yet  we  know  pov- 
erty and  misery  abounds  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
city.  This  is  indicated  abundantly  in  the 
dress,  the  dirt,  the  whole  appearance  of  those 
who  may  be  found  gathering  rags,  paper,  bones, 
and  old  leather,  out  of  our  streets.  These 
branches  of  business  are  monopolized  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  black  people,  although  a  few 
whites  are  found  gleaning  in  the  same  field  of 
labour.  An  account  of  an  afternoon  walk  to 
inspect  into  the  statistics  of  crime  and  misery 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  has  already 
appeared  in  "  The  Friend."  The  two  persons 
who  performed  that  walk,  have  since  taken 
another,  which  has  put  them  into  possession 
of  facts,  sufficiently  startling  and  important, 
they  think,  to  warrant  their  making  them 
public. 

This  second  walk  was  undertaken  to  ena- 
ble the  visiters  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
condition,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  of  those 
crowded  into  certain  places  in  Moyamensing, 
particularly  the  courts,  alleys,  and  yards,  to 
be  entered  from  Baker,  Small,  and  Bedford 
streets.  Having  obtained  the  company  of  one, 
whose  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  had  made  him  well  acquainted  with  every 
alley  and  building  in  those  parts ;  we  started 
about  one  o'clock  on  First-day  afternoon,  the 
26th  ult. 

The  vicinity  of  the  place  we  sought,  was 
pointed  out  by  a  large  number  of  coloured  peo- 
ple congregated  on  the  neighbouring  pave- 


ments. We  first  inspected  the  rooms,  yards, 
and  cellars  of  the  four  or  five  houses  next 
above  Baker  street  on  Seventh.  The  cellars 
were  wretchedly  dark,  damp  and  dirty,  and 
were  generally  rented  for  12£  cents  per  night. 
These  were  occupied  by  one  or  more  families 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  in  the  winter  season 
when  the  frost  drives  those  who  in  summer 
sleep  abroad  in  fields,  in  board-yards,  in  sheds, 
to  seek  more  effectual  shelter,  they  often  con- 
tain from  12  to  20  lodgers  per  night.  Com- 
mencing at  the  back  of  each  house,  are  small 
wooden  buildings  roughly  put  together,  about 
six  feet  square,  without  windows  or  fire-places, 
a  hole  about  a  foot  square  being  left  in  the 
front  alongside  of  the  door,  to  let  in  fresh  air 
and  light,  and  to  let  out  foul  air  and  smoke. 
These  desolate  pens,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
generally  leaky,  and  their  floors  so  low,  that 
more  or  less  water  comes  in  on  them  from  the 
yard  in  rainy  weather,  would  not  give  comfort- 
able winter  accommodation  to  a  cow.  Although 
as  dismal  as  dirt,  damp,  and  insufficient  venti- 
lation can  make  them,  they  are  nearly  all  in- 
habited. In  one  of  the  first  we  entered,  we 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  large  negro  man, 
who  had  died  suddenly  there.  This  pen  was 
about  8  feet  deep  by  6  wide.  There  was  no 
bedding  in  it,  but  a  box  or  two  around  the 
sides,  furnished  places  where  two  coloured  per- 
sons, one  said  to  be  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
were  lying,  either  drunk  or  fast  asleep^  The 
body  of  the  dead  man  was  on  the  wet  floor, 
beneath  an  old  torn  coverlet.  The  death 
had  taken  place  some  hours  before;  the  coro- 
ner had  been  sent  for,  but  had  not  yet  arrived. 
A  few  feet  south,  in  one  of  the  pens  attached 
to  the  adjoining  house,  two  days  before  a  col- 
oured female  had  been  found  dead.  The  hole 
from  which  she  was  taken,  appeared  smaller 
than  its  neighbours  generally,  and  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  another  tenant.  Our  conductor 
opened  the  door  into  every  room  successively 
as  we  passed  along,  without  ceremony,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  good  terms»with  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  dwelling, 
houses  contained  fires  and  many  visiters. 
Thrusting  in  his  head,  our  conductor  would 
say,  "  Well,  how  do  you  do  ? — You  seem  to 
be  as  thick  as  hops. — Any  one  sick  here?" 
His  pleasant  salutation  was  cheerfully  respond- 
ed to.  Turning  to  us  he  would  say,  "  These 
are  our  people;  you  see  they  live  m6*re  com- 
fortably." By  "  our  people,"  he  meant  some, 
who  had  been,  by  the  labours  of  himself  and 
others,  induced  to  join  a  Temperance  Reform 
Beneficial  Society.  It  is  really  astonishing- 
how  soon  it  may  be  traced  in  the  habitations  of 
the  blacks,  when  the  heads  of  the  family  do 
not  indulge  in  dram  drinking. 

In  one  dismal  garret  we  found  a  young  man, 
who  evidently  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
been  seen  in  better  trim.  It  was  amusing  to 
observe  how  pride  sought  to  hide  poverty. 
Not  an  article  of  furniture  of  any  kind  was  in 
his  room,  but  one  poor  rickety  table.  O,  the 
needless  apologies  he  poured  forth,  for  not  hav- 
ing chairs  to  invite  us  to  sit  down  on.  He 
had  concluded  to  move,  and  had  sold  all  his 
furniture,  and  since  then  had  procured  nothing 
but  that  (able.  We  did  not  desire  apologies; 
for  his  dilapidated  clothing  spoke  forcibly  his 
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true  and  sufficient  reason  for  sitting  on  the 
floor. 

"In  that  corner,"  said  our  conductor,  "the 
first  time  I  was  ever  in  this  room,  a  woman 
sat  cowering,  holding  a  pea-jacket  before  her. 
I  asked  her  what  she  was  sitting  there  for. 
Lifting  up  one  corner  of  the  jacket,  I  saw  a 
child  lying  on  the  bare  floor  in  convulsions, 
and  another  one  clinging  to  his  dying  brother 
to  keep  himself  warm.  It  was  the  depth  of 
winter;  there  was  no  fire,  and  no  bedding  of 
any  kind  in  the  room,  and  the  window  had  no 
glass  in  it."  He  went  on  to  say  he  ran  after 
a  physician,  who  reported  the  child  dying  from 
want  of  food.  The  preparation  of  hot  soup 
was  hastened,  but  before  it  could  be  ready, 
death  had  released  the  little  sufferer.  The 
family  had  then  recently  come  from  Doyles- 
town  to  Philadelphia,  to  better  their  condition. 
Winter  came  on  ;  their  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  the  father  failed  to  obtain  employment  to 
furnish  more.  In  desperation  he  stole  a  piece 
of  carpet  to  keep  his  children  from  perishing 
with  cold, — was  discovered  in  the  act,  and 
committed  to  Moyamensing  Prison.  The  mo- 
ther in  despair  concluded  the  children  might  as 
well  die  ;  and  she  was  sitting  by  them,  stupid- 
ly waiting  until  death  should  take  place,  when 
our  conductor  providentially  entered.  They 
had  eaten  nothing  the  two  previous  days.  Care 
was  taken  of  the  survivors ;  and  during  our 
visit,  we  saw  and  spoke  to  the  mother. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  our  Astor  House," 
said  our  guide,  turning  into  an  alley  between 
two  of  the  buildings  on  Baker  street.  We  fol- 
lowed through  a  dirty  passage,  so  narrow,  a 
stout  man  would  have  found  it  tight  work  to 
have  threaded  it.  Looking  before  us,  the  yard 
seemed  unusually  dark.  This  we  found  was 
occasioned  by  a  long  range  of  two-story  pens, 
with  a  projecting  boarded  walk  above  the  lower 
tier,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  story  to 
get  to  the  doors  of  their  apartments.  This 
covered  nearly  all  the  narrow  yard,  and  served 
to  exclude  light  from  the  dwellings  below.  We 
looked  in  every  one  of  these  dismal  abodes  of 
human  wretchedness.  Here  were  dark,  damp 
holes,  six  feet  square,  without  a  bed  in  any  of 
them,  and  generally  without  furniture,  occupied 
by  one  or  two  families  :  apartments  where  pri- 
vacy of  any  kind  was  unknown — where  com- 
fort never  appeared.  We  endeavoured  with 
the  aid  of  as  much  light  as  at  midday  could 
find  access  through  the  open  door,  to  see  into 
the  dark  corners  of  these  contracted  abodes  ; 
and  as  we  became  impressed  with  their  utter 
desolateness,  the  absence  of  bedding,  and  of 
ought  to  rest  on  but  a  bit  of  old  matting  on  a 
wet  floor,  we  felt  sick  and  oppressed.  Dis- 
agreeable odours  of  many  kinds  were  ever 
arising ;  and  with  no  ventilation  but  the  open 
door,  and  the  foot  square  hole  in  the  front  of 
the  pen,  we  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  life  could  be  supported,  when  winter  com- 
pelled them  to  have  fire  in  charcoal  furnaces. 
With  sad  feelings  we  went  from  door  to  door, 
speaking  to  all,  inquiring  the  number  of  their 
inmates,  the  rent  they  paid,  and  generally  the 
business  they  followed  to  obtain  a  living.  To 
this  last  question  the  usual  answer  was,  "  rag- 
ging and  boning."  It  did  not  add  much  to  our 
comfort,  to  behold  in  many  of  these  places, 


individuals  busily  engaged  hunting,  comb  in 
hand,  through  their  companions'  heads.  Some 
of  these  six  by  six  holes,  had  six,  and  even 
eight  persons  in  them,  but  more  generally  two 
to  four.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  single  man 
rented  one  for  himself.  The  last  of  the  lower 
story  of  the  "  Astor"  row,  was  occupied  by  a 
black  man,  his  black  wife,  and  an  Irish  wo- 
man. The  white  woman  was  half  standing, 
half  leaning  against  some  sort  of  a  box,  the 
blacks  were  reclining  upon  the  piece  of  old 
matting,  perhaps  four  feet  wide,  which  by 
night  furnished  the  only  bed  of  the  three.  Pass- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  row,  we  ventured  up  steps 
much  broken,  and  very  unsafe,  to  the  second 
story  platform,  and  visited  each  apartment 
there.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  scene  on 
this  property.  The  filth,  the  odours,  the  bo- 
dily discomfort,  the  moral  degradation  every- 
where apparent.  Descending  with  difficulty, 
we  proceeded  to  examine  the  cellars  and  rooms 
in  a  building  still  further  back,  having  the 
same  owner.  The  same  want  of  accommoda- 
tions were  observed,  few,  if  any  there  having 
a  trace  of  bedding.  For  the  pens,  10  cents  a 
night  were  paid  generally,  8  cents  for  the  rest. 
The  miserable  apartments  in  the  houses 
brought  about  the  same  prices.  Some  rooms, 
however,  rented  as  high  as  one  dollar  per 
week.  In  the  damp  double  row  of  the  "  Astor 
building,"  we  found,  although  occupied  by 
apparently  young  married  people,  there  was  no 
child.  Neither  were  children  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept as  a  very  rare  instance,  in  any  of  the  pens 
we  examined  on  other  property  around. 
Struck  with  the  fact,  we  concluded,  that  an 
infant  if  born  in  them,  could  scarcely  survive 
there  many  weeks.  In  those  families  occu- 
pying apartments  in  buildings,  which  might 
by  courtesy  be  called  houses,  though  all  in 
these  parts  were  miserably  destitute  of  com- 
forts, there  were  a  few  children.  They  were 
not  however,  either  in  number  or  appearance, 
to  be  compared  with  those  healthy,  happy  be- 
ings, who  swarm  around  the  coloured  man's 
home  in  country  places. 

Now  for  the  statistics  of  this  "  Astor  House," 
and  its  appurtenances.  The  double  row  of 
pens  cost  perhaps  $100  to  erect;  and  if  they 
contain  twenty  apartments  renting  for  8  and 
10  cents  per  night,  they  produce  an  income  of 
$600  per  year.  When  the  owner  of  this  pro- 
perty was  asked  a  few  years  back  to  sell  it, 
that  a  House  of  Industry  might  be  erected 
there,  he  declined ;  but  in  conversation  with 
the  individual  who  asked  to  purchase  it,  he 
stated  that  it  had  cost  him  #1800.  A  physi- 
cian who  is  frequently  called  to  attend  pa- 
tients in  the  place,  being  curious  to  know  what 
yearly  rent  the  owner  was  receiving,  under- 
took with  another  white  man  to  visit  the 
apartments,  and  inquire  the  amount  paid  by  the 
dwellers  in  each.  The  aggregate  amounted 
to  $1600. 

We  inquired  the  daily  earnings  of  those  we 
visited,  and  the  amount  they  had  to  pay  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey.  Some  earned  50,  some  75 
cents  per  day  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  many  do  not  realize  on  an  average  more 
than  a  few  cents  over  the  daily  rent.  Whis- 
key, apple  or  rye,  as  best  suits  the  taste  of 


the  drinker,  is  furnished  at  one  cent  per 
glass.         *  v        V'  " '  .'•  v 

Very  many  interesting  incidents  came  to  our 
knowledge,  not  narrated,  but  we  have  given 
enough  perhaps,  to  awaken  feelings  of  com- 
miseration and  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of"  The  Friend." 

Is  it  true  !  can  it  be  true !  you  may  ask  ? 
All  we  answer  is,  go  and  examine  for  your- 
selves. These  accounts  are  not  narratives  of 
circumstances  existing  thousands  of  miles  off, 
which  cannot  be  investigated  personally. 

Here,  close  by  our  own  comfortable  homes, 
is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  conditions  of  life, 
in  which  humanity  can  possibly  exist.  A  state 
of  things  crying  loudly  on  all  who  love  the 
human  race  to  combine  and  devise  a  remedy 
for.  To  lovers  of  the  coloured  man  it  peculi- 
arly addresses  itself;  for  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pens  are  coloured 
people.  What  is  to  be  done?  What  can  be 
done?  Shall  we  sit  still  and  let  these  things 
exist  at  our  own  doors,  when  our  sympathies 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  objects 
that  we  may  benefit  ?  Here  are  people,  too 
many  of  whom  live  in  heathenish  immorality, 
in  worse  than  heathenish  discomfort! 


Testimony  of  Ana  Jones. 

A  Testimony  of  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Ann  Jones,  of  Stockport,  de- 
ceased. 

It  having  pleased  Him  whose  way  is  perfect 
to  remove  from  amongst  us  this  dear  and  ho- 
noured friend  in  the  Truth, — we  feel  it  due 
from  us  to  issue  a  Memorial  respecting  her, 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  our  loss,  and  that 
whilst  "  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men,"  too  few  lay  it  deeply  to  heart. 
In  speaking  of  her  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
who  was  early  bound  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,"  we  desire  to  ascribe  the  praise  to 
the  glory  of  His  grace,  whereby  she  was  what 
she  was  ;  and  which,  through  faith,  ever  re- 
mains to  be  sufficient  to  purify  and  to  sustain 
the  dedicated  followers  of  Christ,  and  to  qua- 
lify them  to  fill  with  acceptance  their  respec- 
tive allotments  in  His  church. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Burgess,  of  Grooby  Lodge, 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  was  born  there 
in  the  Ninth  month,  1774.  It  was  the  religi- 
ous concern  of  her  exemplary  parents  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  diligent  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings ;  carefully  guarding  them  from  unsuitable 
company,  and  the  reading  of  publications  cal- 
culated to  ensnare  the  youthful  mind.  We 
believe  this  watchful  care  and  Christian  solici- 
tude were  blessed  to  their  offspring,  and  great- 
ly promotive  of  the  preservation  of  our  dear 
friend  through  her  early  years,  in  the  way  of 
truth  and  virtue.  For  some  years  during  early 
life  her  health  was  very  delicate,  so  that  it  was 
thought  by  many  her  days  would  be  few  :  about 
this  period,  she  passed  through  great  conflict 
of  spirit,  and  deep  inward  exercise  of  soul,  pre- 
paratory to  the  solemn  work  to  which  she  was 
afterwards  called.  Though  naturally  of  a 
lively  disposition  and  energetic  mind,  she  was 
now  much  drawn  into  inward  retirement  and 
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watchfulness,  her  countenance  and  manner 
being  strikingly  solid  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  was  thus  strengthened  to  make  a  surren- 
der of  her  will  to  the  Divine  will. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  at  Coalbrookdalc,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  being  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  she  first  appeared  in  the 
ministry  in  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  co-operating  with  the  Divine  Gift, 
she  was  favoured  with  the  unfoldings  of  Truth, 
until  she  became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the 
Lord's  hand  of  demonstrating  to  others  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  universal  grace,  as  faithfully  ad- 
hered to. 

She  had  often  to  descend  as  into  the  deeps, 
and  partake  of  the  baptism  which  now  saveth, 
many  being  the  conflicts  of  flesh  and  spirit 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  meet  she  should 
pass  through,  but  under  all,  she  was  preserved 
in  much  quiet  resignation  ;  and  in  this  pre- 
ciously humbled  state,  was  enabled  abundantly 
to  bring  from  the  Treasury  things  new  and 
old,  to  the  tendering  and  refreshing  of  her 
friends.  Through  the  humbling  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  she  became  qualified,  in 
the  authority  of  Divine  power,  to  stand  as  a 
mother  in  Israel,  and  as  an  upright  pillar  in 
the  Lord's  house.  As  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  she  was  much  esteemed 
amongst  us ;  being  sound  in  doctrine,  and  re- 
verently careful  to  wait  for  the  puttings  forth 
and  guidance  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Our 
Christian  testimonies  were  dear  to  her  from 
deep  religious  conviction,  so  that  firm  and  un- 
wavering in  her  attachment  she  was  zealously 
concerned  for  their  faithful  maintenance — the 
many  deviations  apparent  being  cause  of  grief 
and  mourning  to  her  ;  and  she  had  deeply  to 
lament  the  supineness,  the  worldly-mindedness, 
and  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  professors  of  Truth. 

Her  Gospel  labours  were  extensive,  and  she 
had  good  service  therein,  being  favoured  with 
much  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment,  and 
enabled  to  minister  in  the  baptizing  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth,"  as  sealed  in  many  hearts. 

In  1802,  and  during  subsequent  years,  she 
was  much  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  paying  family  visits,  and  holding 
meetings  with  those  not  in  membership  with 
us,  in  most  parts  of  England  ;  and  in  1809  she 
was  liberated  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Dublin, —  in  1810  to  visit  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties and  Scotland, — and  in  1811  she  was  en- 
gaged  in  religious  service  in  Ireland.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1819,  she  received  an  injury  on 
the  spine  from  a  fall,  from  the  effects  whereof 
she  never  fully  recovered,  and  to  which  she 
thus  alludes,  21st  of  Eighth  month  : — "Time, 
warmth,  and  rest,  are  the  only  things  I  now 
look  to,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician, ns  likely  to  restore  mo  ;  and  even  if 
these  fail,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavour 
to  acquiesce,  and  suffer  patiently,  if  suffering 
be  my  lot,  instead  of  labour  in  the  church  mi- 
litant ;  so  that  the  grrat  work  of  self-reduction, 
humiliation,  and  refinement  of  spirit,  go  for- 
ward, it  matters  not  by  w  hat  m^ans."  Whilst 
labouring  under  this  physical  injury,  she  had 
certificates  granted  her  for  religious  engage- 
ments from  home,  which  were  thereby  much 
impeded  in  the  accomplishment. 


In  the  Sixth  month,  1815,  she  became  a 
member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  by  marriage 
with  our  late  dear  friend  George  Jones — prov- 
ing to  him  a  faithful  companion,  and  true  help- 
er. From  this  period  they  were  often  associ- 
ated in  Gospel  labours  of  love  amongst  her 
friends  in  this  country,  and  in  holding  meet- 
ings with  those  not  in  profession  with  us  ;  a 
service  for  which  our  beloved  Friend  was  emi- 
nently gifted,  her  solicitude  being  that  all  might 
be  gathered  to  the  true  fold,  and,  through 
watchfulness,  dwell  in  Christ  Jesus  the  living 
Vine. 

About  the  year  1823,  under  the  flowings  of 
pure  love,  she  held  numerous  meetings  of  this 
description,  in  districts  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  she  re- 
sided, which  were  very  largely  attended  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  she  held  similar  meet- 
ings with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  year  1826  to  1830,  she  was  uni- 
ted with  her  husband  in  an  extensive  religious 
visit  on  the  American  continent ;  where  we  be- 
lieve she  proved  an  instrument  of  much  useful- 
ness, and  at  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty 
to  Friends  of  that  land.  After  her  return  from 
this  arduous  engagement,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  was  again  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  service,  in  which  she  was  frequently 
engaged  up  to  the  year  1841. 

Towards  the  honest-hearted,  however  ob- 
scure, our  dear  friend  had  true  regard.  Her 
love  was  "  without  dissimulation,"  cherishing 
in  any  the  appearance  of  good,  whilst  she  ab- 
horred all  evil,  and  was  a  sharp  reprover  of 
the  libertine  professor.  With  the  afflicted  in 
spirit,  and  those  under  perplexity  and  trial,  she 
nearly  sympathized,  often  being  made  instru- 
mental to  their  relief,  and  towards  the  necessi- 
tous poor  she  was  a  kind  friend  ;  her  tender 
commiseration  extending  to  them  in  liberal 
help  and  appropriate  counsel,  according  to  her 
ability  and  their  need. 

The  solemn  stroke  which  removed  hence 
her  beloved  husband  on  the  36th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1841,  she  sustained  with  exemplary 
Christian  feeling;  marking  especially  the  peri- 
od as  it  revolved  with  religious  thoughtfulness. 
At  that  date,  in  1844,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows : — "  For  what  purpose  my  life  has  been 
lengthened  to  this  day,  is  best  known  to  Him 
who  kiroweth  all  things.  If  the  great  purpose 
of  life,  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the 
immortal  part  to  Him  who  gave  me  being,  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  who  died  that  I,  that  we,  might  live  in 
and  unto  Him,  in  and  through  the  obedience  of 
Faith,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings  and  con- 
flicts of  this  present  life  may  be.  Whilst  I 
must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  mercy  and 
goodness  have  followed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
the  present  day,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need 
of  continued  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  how- 
ever  deficient  I  may  be  in  keeping  the  watch. 
As  a  vessel  after  a  long  voyage  comes  near  the 
port,  there  are  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  many 
dangers,  which  none  but  the  true  Pilot  can 
guard  and  keep  the  poor  bark  from  running 
upon.  May  the  watch  be  strictly  kept,  with 
the  eye  single  to  the  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  His 
holy  commands  obeyed,  then  all  will  be  well." 

At  the  same  period,  in  1845,  she  thus  ex- 


pressed herself  to  a  friend  who  called  upon 
her  : — "  Perhaps  thou  rememberest  this  day 
four  years  ago ;  it  is  a  time  I  always  remem- 
ber, and  now  more  solemnly  than  ever,  as  my 
own  course  seems  nearly  run.  At  one  time  I 
little  expected  to  have  seen  this  day,  but  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  doeth  all  things 
well  and  wisely." 

Writing  to  a  friend  when  illness  was  in  his 
family  about  this  period,  she  observes : — 
"  Whether  at  home  or  at  meeting,  ill  or  well, 
may  this  be  our  first  and  principal  engage- 
ment ;  to  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  find 
him,  to  the  strengthening,  refreshing,  and  com- 
forting the  immortal  soul,  ever  remembering 
that  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him  in  resignation  of  spirit,  to 
do  or  suffer  whatever  is  His  holy  unerring 
will." 

The  injury  which  she  met  with  in  1813  in- 
duced much  feebleness  and  inability  to  walk  or 
move  about,  and  this  difficulty  greatly  increased 
in  the  two  last  years  of  her  life,  preventing  her 
regularly  meeting  with  her  Friends  for  religious 
worship  for  more  than  a  year.  This  she  much 
regretted.  By  means  of  a  sedan,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  accomplish  it  a  few  times  during  the 
summer  of  1845,  but  the  effort  being  more  than 
she  was  equal  to,  she  expressed  her  belief  it 
was  best  not  to  make  the  trial  again,  adding, 
"  I  should  be  truly  glad  to  meet  with  my 
friends  for  the  solemn  purpose  of  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  when  we  have 
done  all  we  can,  we  must  endeavour  to  leave 
it,  and  seek  after  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will."  To  the  last  she  was  very  particular 
that  no  one  should  stay  away  from  meeting 
unnecessarily  on  her  account,  often  making 
sweet  and  suitable  comments  on  the  strict  per- 
formance of  this  great  duty,  whilst  blessed  with 
health  and  ability  :  and  on  taking  leave  of 
those  who  were  going,  she  repeatedly  desired 
they  might  be  favoured  with  access  to  the  foot- 
stool of  mercy,  and  when  that  was  the  case, 
that  ability  might  be  felt  to  put  up  the  earnest 
petition  on  her  behalf;  "even,"  she  said, 
"  that  my  faith  may  not  fail,  but  that  faith  and 
patience  may  hold  out  to  the  end,  that  patience 
may  be  renewed  according  to  my  need.  My 
state  of  weakness  and  bodily  trial  is  such,  that 
I  often  find  it  difficult  to  stay  my  mind  on  God, 
and  that  is  a  trial  to  me.  May  patience  have 
her  perfect  work." 

On  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1S46,  seve- 
ral Friends  being  present  (to  some  of  whom 
the  visit  was  a  final  one,)  she  expressed,  under 
feelings  of  great  solemnity,  as  near  as  can  be 
remembered,  the  following: — "If  we  are  fa- 
voured at  last  to  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved  it  will 
all  be  through  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  of  our  own 
to  boast  of,  or  depend  upon  ;  being  in  all  that 
we  have  done,  or  can  do,  but  unprofitable  ser- 
vants before  Him, — for  whatever  we  may  have 
done  or  suffered,  will  be  as  nothing  without 
this  free  and  unmerited  mercy.  And  what- 
ever has  been  done,  or  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  (at  least  I  find  it  so,)  has  been  done 
very  unworthily  and  imperfectly,  compared 
with  that  love  and  free  pardoning  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

"  If  we  are  favoured  in  the  end  to  meet 
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where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble, it  will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing." 

"  I  wish  to  leave  it  as  my  testimony,  that 
the  principles,  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  upheld  and  walked  in  by 
our  worthy  predecessors  and  forefathers,  were 
nothing  less  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ; 
nothing  less  than  the  New  Testament  doctrines 
of  salvation;  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but 
the  living  substantial  truth  ;  and  if  I  have  been 
favoured  to  do  anything  right  in  the  course  of 
my  earthly  pilgrimage,  it  has  been  the  setting 
forth  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  would 
sap  the  foundation  of  these  doctrines,  which 
are  founded  in  Him,  who  is  the  chief  Corner 
Stone.  For  there  is  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a 
precious  Corner  Stone,  a  sure  foundation  ;  he 
that  buildeth  thereon,  shall  not  be  confound- 
ed ;  but  that  which  is  not  built  hereon,  will  be 
as  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  whilst  the  pure 
wheat  shall  be  gathered  into  the  garner.  For 
the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and 
in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of 
His  feet.  And  though  in  these  principles  and 
doctrines  there  is  nothing  suited  to  the  wisdom 
of  man,  but  in  the  foolishness  of  the  cross 
have  they  been  received  and  exemplified ; 
they  will  be  assuredly  yet  more  received,  when 
that  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  Truth  shall  be 
cast  out." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Original  Letters  of  Mary  Capper. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  interesting  Letters  of  Mary  Capper, 
which  have  appeared  in  "  The  Friend,"  having 
given  much  satisfaction,  I  propose  publishing 
some  extracts  from  unpublished  Letters  in  my 
possession,  addressed  to  an  individual  in  this 
country. 

Five  Ways,  Islington,  9th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1816. 

I  have  lived  many  years,  and  have  seen  many 
changes,  and  have  known  privations,  by  a  final 
separation  as  to  sweet  intercourse  in  this  world 
from  those  most  dear  unto  me;  yet  this  I  can 
testify  without  boasting,  that  heavenly  kind- 
ness has  sweetened  every  cup.  I  have  of  a 
truth  nothing  in  which  I  can  boast,  for  I  am 
weak  and  imperfect  as  others.  In  the  days  of 
my  youth  I  was  volatile,  prone  to  folly,  and 
more  tempted  by  evil  than  some  others  seem 
to  be,  but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father's  mercies  have  kept  me  from  de- 
struction unto  this  day  ;  and  with  the  ability 
he  gives  from  time  to  time,  I  can  speak  well 
of  his  name  ;  for  though  he  is  pleased  to  bring 
our  spirits  low,  and  to  humble  us  that  we  may 
know  ourselves,  and  what  is  in  our  hearts, 
again  he  shows  himself  gloriously,  that  the 
poor  and  contrite  ones  may  trust  in  him. — 

Dear   ,  thou  knows  these  things  in  the 

morning  of  thy  days ;  and  an  unspeakable 
favour  it  will  be  if  thou  keeps  close  unto  that 
which  will  keep  thee,  Christ  within,  the  power 
and  safeguard  of  the  Christian  traveller.  I 
need  not  warn  thee  to  beware  of  the  lo  here 
and  the  lo  there,  and  that  thou  go  not  after 
them.  Thou  hast  kind,  affectionate  counsel- 
lors around  thee,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  aid  thee 


to  follow  that  which  is  right,  and  strengthen 
the  witness  for  good  in  thy  heart. 

Birmingham,  1st  of  First  mo.,  1817. 

To  see  thee  again  amongst  us,  kept  by  the 
power  of  heavenly  goodness,  from  the  evil  of 
the  world,  plain,  humble,  and  without  guile; 

oh,  ,  language  is  short  in  describing  what 

kind  of  cordial  satisfaction  this  gives  to  those, 
who  have  experienced  the  fallacy — the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  world's  most  fair  and  flattering 
promises.  Believe  it,  there  is  no  joy  compar- 
able unto  that  which  arises  from  a  well-ground- 
ed hope  of  the  soul's  salvation  ;  no  torrent  of 
surrounding  temptation  ;  no  gloss  of  false  lib- 
erty ;  no  subtility  of  argument ;  no  custom  of 
nations — will,  I  affectionately  hope,  ever  draw 
thee  to  turn  aside  from  the  religious  principles 
of  thy  youth  ;  but  that  growing  years  may  con- 
firm and  establish  thy  judgment  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  Christ  crucified,  is,  I  believe,  the 
prayer  of  thy  best  friends. 

I  crave  the  stability,  the  encouragement  of 
all  who  profess  and  have  tasted  and  spiritually 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  good  ;  that  nothing  may 
dismay  or  harm  those,  is  the  present  desire  of 
thy  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Having  been  under  deep  baptisms  and  pov- 
erty of  spirit,  as  I  quietly  rode  along,  the  Lord 
was  pleased  in  mercy  to  break  in  upon  my 
mind  by  his  life-giving  presence  and  power, 
and  it  became  the  language  of  my  soul, — 
"  Speak  Lord  and  thy  servant  will  hear." 
After  which  many  things  were  divinely  opened 
to  me,  wherein  I  greatly  rejoiced,  and  was 
thankful  to  the  Lord  my  God.  Then  1  found 
a  sudden  but  gentle  rebuke,  and  heard,  as  it 
were,  a  voice  that  said  in  the  secret  of  my  soul, 
"  These  dispensations  thou  most  delightest  in, 
are  least  pleasing  to  me,  and  not  so  beneficial 
to  thy  soul,  as  that  pure  poverty  of  spirit,  bro- 
kenness  and  contrition  of  heart,  which  bring 
into  humility  of  mind  :  and  the  reason  why 
this  is  so  little  desired  and  so  unpleasant  to  the 
creature,  is,  because  it  can  have  no  part  there- 
in, but  is  wholly  and  entirely  excluded  and 
set  at  nought, — can  discover  no  beauty  or  ex- 
cellency in  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I  love  the 
offering  of  a  broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit, 
as  it  is  most  sure  and  without  any  mixture  of 
the  creature.  For,  whether  there  be  prophe- 
cies, divine  openings,  revelations,  consolations, 
joyings  or  rejoicings  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  gifts 
of  healings,  or  tongues  or  utterance,  in  all  these 
self  can  rejoice  and  have  a  share,  being  obvi- 
ous to  it  and  bringing  it  honour."  Then  said 
I,  "  Lord  dispense  to  me  what  is  most  pleasing 
unto  thee,  and  best  for  my  soul,  so  long  as  my 
weak  faith  and  patience  can  endure  it;  but 
when  I  am  ready  to  faint,  give  me  a  little  of 
the  wine  well  refined  on  the  lees,  that  my  soul 
may  rejoice  in  thee  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
— Mary  Peisley. 


I  have  many  times  thought  a  soul  rightly 
influenced  and  affected  with  the  love  of  God, 
is  like  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstone  ; 
that  whichever  way  it  be  turned,  rests  not  nor 


settles,  till  it  comes  to  its  true  centre  ;  that  is 
while  it  retains  the  virtue  of  the  loadstone. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  soul  that  has  been  quicken- 
ed and  renewed  by  that  efficacious  power 
which  has  been  extended  to  draw  our  souls 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  for  certain  it  is  they 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  sink  into  the  earth 
in  earthly  enjoyments.  But  unless  we  renew- 
edly  witness  the  visitations  of  that  warming, 
heart-melting  love  of  God  which  keeps  the 
soul  alive  to  Him,  and  brings  into  that  holy 
fellowship  which  is  with  the  Father  and  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus,  by  livingly  feeling  Him  to 
be  in  us,  and  we  in  Him,  all  religion  is  but 
dead  form  and  empty  show.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bring  forth  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  no  more  can  we  except  we  abide 
in  Him,  and  draw  sap  and  nourishment  from 
the  pure  root,  bring  forth  fruit  acceptable  in 
His  sight;  who  looks  at  the  purity  and  since- 
rity of  every  heart  and  soul.  He  sees  nothing 
in  us,  pure,  amiable,  or  lovely,  but  as  his  own 
work  of  grace  is  suffered  to  be  carried  on ; 
that  so  Christ  may  be  made  of  God  to  us,  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion ;  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  facilitate 
and  help  forward  this  great  and  glorious  work, 
is  the  important  business  of  our  lives. — Ibid. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
Longevity. — In  the  County  Chronicle,  dated 
Dec'r  13,  1791,  a  paragraph  was  inserted, 
stating  that  Thomas  Cam,  according  to  the 
Parish  register  of  St.  Leonard,  Sboreditch/died 
the  28th  January,  1588,  aged  207  years.  Our 
correspondent  having  lately  met  with  this  pa- 
ragraph in  his  common  place  book,  determin- 
ed he  says,  to  apply  to  the  Parish  clerk  of 
Saint  Leonards,  from  whom  he  obtained  an 
extract  from  the  Register  of  Burials,  a  literal 
copy  of  which  is  subjoined  : 


1588.         Burialles,  Fol.  35. 

Thomas  Cam  was  buriel* 
the  22  Inst,  of  January, 
aged  207  years. 

Holy  well  Street 
Geo:  Garrow 
Parish  Clerk. 
Copy,  Aug.  25,  1832. 

*  The  word  buriel  is  correctly  copied  from 
the  original. 

If  the  editor  of  "The  Friend"  thinks  the 
above  account  worth  publishing,  it  is  at  his 
service.  M. 

"  This  day  was  at  a  comfortable  good  op- 
portunity in  our  meeting  ;  the  opening  was  re- 
specting  communing  with  the  Great  Master, 
renewing  our  intimacy  with  him,  wrestling  for 
this  communion,  and  giving  it  place  before 
every  other  consideration  ; — not  losing  the  be- 
nefit of  this  communion  by  holding  a  conver- 
sation with  other  intimates  in  a  natural  sense, 
which,  as  they  rob  the  Great  Master  of  his 
proper  regard,  become,  idols,  and  then  we  are 
left  ;  our  Beloved  withdraws  himself,  and  re- 
tires from  our  inquiry:  but  as  we  prefer  Him, 
and  live  to  Him,  he  becomes  our  friend  in 
storms  and  tempests,  and  a  covert  from  rains." 

S.  Neale. 
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more  than  $5  ;  and  he  says  his  charge  was 
but  $60,  which  he  thinks  was  a  small  compen 
salion  for  the  services  rendered. 


The  interesting  memorial  of  Cheshire  Month- 


In  the  1st  number  of  the  present  volume,  we  ly  Meeting,  (England,)  concerning  our  deceas 
published  an  "  Interesting  Case,"  taken  from  ed  Friend  Ann  Jones,  we  copy  from  a  pam- 
the  "  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,"  relative  to] phlet  containing  several  others,  read  at  the 
the  slaves  of  an  individual  named  Edlow,  who  J  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  It  is  an  in- 
deceased  some  time  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  teresting  account  of  one  who   left  in  this 


of  Richmond.  These  slaves  were  to  be  set 
free,  and  allowed  to  work  upon  the  farm  until 
they  had  earned  the  means  of  paying  their 
way  out  of  the  State,  and  fifty  dollars  a-piece, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance.  But 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Boston  editor, 
they  were  so  grievously  imposed  upon,  by  those 
who  had  the  oversight  of  their  affairs — that 
finding  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  would 
receive  but  $14  80  a-piece,  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  place  at  once,  and  accordingly  ship- 
ped for  Boston  where  they  arrived  safely.  In 
the  "  Daily  Union"  of  the  29th  tilt.,  there  is  an 
explanatory  statement  published  by  William 
T.  Joynes,  denying  the  charge  of  injustice  and 
extortion  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  business  for  the  slaves,  and 
we  think  it  no  more  than  fair  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  therefrom. 

"  The  slaves  who  were  emancipated  condi- 
tionally were  set.  at  liberty,  and  sent  out  of  the 
commonwealth  by  the  executor,  in  pursuance 
of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peters- 
burgh.  The  court  held  upon  the  construction 
of  the  will,  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  slaves, 
and  of  the  plantation,  while  cultivated  for  their 
benefit,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  crops,  in- 
cluding medical  bills,  clothing,  purchase  of 
utensils,  necessary  cost  of  repair  of  building, 
&c,  and  only  the  net  profits  after  January  1st, 
1845,  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  above  men- 
tioned, [viz.  expenses  of  removal,  and  $50  to 
each  slave].  About  one-half  of  the  slaves  are 
children,  and  many  of  them  women  ;  several 
not  sent  to  Boston  were  chargeable  from  old 
age  ;  the  land  was  poor,  crops  indifferent,  leav- 
ing scarcely  any  surplus  in  one  of  the  years. 
The  expenses  for  provisions,  fclothing,  &c., 
were  large,  and  upon  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts from  January  1st,  1845,  to  January 
1st,  1847,  made  by  a  commissioner  of  the 
court,  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutor at  the  latter  date,  only  a  little  over 
$500." 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Boston,  received  $400  forcarrying 
them,  their  provisions  being  found  by  them- 
selves. 

"  Thus  it  npprnrs  (hat  these  people,  so  far 
from  desiring  it,  would  not  consent  to  remain 
until  ihey  had  received  the  $50  each,  though 
urgfd  to  do  so;  that  so  far  from  being  cheated  of 
their  just  rights,  they  were  almost  forced  to 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  which  they  de- 
sired to  reject;  Ihnl  their  interests  have  been 
carefully  protected  by  the  court  of  chancery 
under  whose  direction  the  executor  has  acted  ; 
and  that  nearly  every  charge  in  the  account 
has  already  been  nllowed  by  the  commissioner 
to  whom  the  rest  are  nlso  to  be  submitted." 

William  T.  Joynes  is  the  lawyer  said  to 
have  charged  $150  for  services,  worth  not 


country  many  seals  to  her  ministry  ;  and  who 
is  remembered  with  near  affection  by  Friends 
in  this  land,  for  her  dignified  manner  and 
apostolic  matter. 


Slaveholding  Examined  in  the  Light  of  the 
Holy  Hible.  By  William  Henry  Bris- 
bane, a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Philadelphia,  1847. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  volume  just 
published  in  this  city,  consisting  of  about  220 
pages,  18mo.  The  examination  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  work, 
has  favourably  impressed  us  as  to  its  merits. 
The  writer,  formerly  a  slaveholder  himself, 
and  a  resident  of  a  slave  State,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  and 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  by  emancipating  his  slaves,  his 
claim  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  mild  and 
Christian  temper  which  pervades  his  pages, 
will,  we  should  hope,  make  way  for  a  candid 
reception  where  most  needed,  among  his  former 
neighbours  and  associates.  But  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  let  the  author  speak 
for  himself,  by  quoting  part  of  the  preface  : 

"For  several  years  I  have  been  examining 
the  question  of  slavery  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention. Once  a  slaveholder  myself,  born, 
brought  up,  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  slave- 
holders and  slaves,  I  first  investigated  this 
subject  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  so-called  '  peculiar 
institution.'  In  time  I  found  myself  perplexed 
with  the  results  of  my  own  arguments.  I  dis- 
covered my  error  :  I  became  convinced  that 
slaveholding  was  unrighteous  :  I  abandoned  it ; 
and  was  conscientiously  constrained  to  give 
freedom  to  upwards  of  thirty  slaves.  I  have 
had  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  my  patrimo- 
my,  to  exile  myself  from  my  native  state,  and 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoyments  of  home,  of 
friendship,  and  of  brotherhood.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  a  claim  to  be  heard. 

"  I  know  what  are  the  struggles  in  a  con- 
scientious slaveholder's  mind.  I  know  his 
difficulties  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  I  know  how  it  is  he  mistakes  the 
teachings  of  the  Biota  I  trust  the  following 
pages  w  ill  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  to 
the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding,  and  be  the 
means  of  emancipating  many  slaves." 


only  in  receiving  the  donation  of  English 
Friends,  and  expending  it  in  the  purchase  of 
apparatus,  which  was  his  principal  business 
here ;  but  that  in  asking  Friends  of  this  city 
to  increase  that  donation,  he  acted  at  his  own 
instigation,  without  being  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Friends  of  Western  Quarter. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  M.,  agent,  Colerain,  Ohio,  from  J. 
L.,  $1,-  in  full  ;  of  E.  R.,  Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  $3,  to 
No.  42,  vol.  20  ;  from  J.  O.,  Sherwood's  Corner,  N.  Y., 
for  self,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  for  J.  D.  O.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  for  C. 
Clifford's  estate,  $2,  not  owing- ;  for  N.  D.  T.,  $2,  vol. 
21,  and  $4  for  another  purpose  ;  of  J.  D.,  Snow  Camp, 
N.  C,  $6,  vols.  17,  18,  19 ;  of  R.  H.  M.,  New  York, 
$7.20  in  full ;  per  W.  F.,  agent,  Pennsville,  Ohio,  for 
W.  P— n,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  for  W.  P— t,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  for  J. 
P.,  $4,  vols.  19  and  20  ;  of  J.  B.,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio, 
$8,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  per  G.  P.,  agent,  E.  Monroe,  O.,  for 
self,  50  cents,  to  13,  vol.  19  ;  lor  H.  P.,  $1  in  full ;  for 
W.  W.,  $1  in  full ;  for  J.  H.,  84,  vols.  19  and  20;  for 
J.  M.,  83.50  in  full ;  per  P.  M.,  from  W.  K.,  Ledyard, 
N.  Y.,  S3,  vol.  21  ;  of  N.  P.  H.,  agent,  Harrisville,  O., 
for  self,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  J.  F.,  J.  B.,  D.  B.,  Sr.,  and  D.  B., 
Jr.,  each  §2,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  B.,  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
"  ,  vol.  21  ;  for  E.  W.,  $2,  vol.  21;  also  81,  for  vol.  16, 
to  be  sent  by  mail?  of  B.  B.,  agent,  N.  Berwick,  Me., 
for  P.  M.  $2,  vol.  21  ;  for  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  M. 
R.,  Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  M.,  Dublin, 
lnd.,  84,  vols.  19  and  20 ;  and  of  Joel  C,  same  place, 
82.12  in  full. 


A  Teacher  Wanted 
ForHaddonfield  Preparative  Meeting  School. 
Apply  to  Abm.  Lippincolt,  Haddonfield,  New- 
Jersey. 


Harvey  Thomas  called  on  us  to  sny,  that 
being  apprehensive  an  erroneous  impression 
might  be  conveyed  by  the  notice  inserted  in 
"  The  Friend,"  the  week  before  last,  he  thought 
it  due  to  the  Friends  of  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  stale,  that  he  acted  as  their  agent 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 

Married,  29th  of  Ninth  month,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  George  A.  Carpenter, 
son  of  Haydock  and  Deborah  Carpenter,  to  Martha 
L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna  Palmer,  all  of  Platte- 
kill. 

-,  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  on  the  6th 


inst.,  Aaron  Siiarpless  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  James 
Forsythe,  all  of  East  Bradford,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  Springfield  meeting-house,  on  the  7th 

inst,,  Nathan  Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby,  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  William  llhoads,  of  Newtown,  Delaware 
county,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  7th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Jesse  Williams,  of 
this  city,  to  Frances  C,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Stokes,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  Seventh  month  last,  of  typhus 
fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Plattekill,  Uls- 
ter county,  N.  Y.,  Adna  F.  Heatov,  son  of  Adna  and 
Phcbe  Ilcaton,  aged  24  years.  In  his  daily  walks  he 
had  manifested  a  concern  to  live  consistently  with  the 
Truth  ;  and  although  cut  off  suddenly,  and  in  the  vig- 
our of  manhood,  his  friends  feel  the  consoling  belief, 
that  liis  spirit  has  entered  the  mansions  prepared  for 
those  that  love  and  serve  the  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  same 

place,  Clementine  Heaton,  sister  of  the  above,  aged 
34  years.  Her  illness  was  painful  and  lingering,  but 
borne  with  much  patience  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  her  Maker;  and  towards  the  close  she  was  favour- 
ed with  a  clear  evidence  that  through  His  mercy  she 
would  be  permitted  a  place  with  the  redeemed. 
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Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  26.) 

23d.  We  are  now  living  on  our  own  provi- 
sions brought  from  Pittsburg  and  Franklin. 
Cornplanter  early  informed  us  that  they  were 
scarce  of  corn,  occasioned  by  an  uncommon 
freshet  some  time  after  the  corn  was  planted,  and 
by  an  early  frost  in  the  fall ;  and  about  one  pound 
of  dried  and  four  pounds  of  fresh  meat  was 
all  we  got  of  the  Indians  while  amongst  them. 
Our  boat  not  being  expected  up  in  leo.,  than 
nine  or  ten  days,  the  prospect  as  to  provisions 
looked  a  little  gloomy  ;  but  Cornplanter  inform- 
ing that  he  had  several  barrels  of  flour  which  he 
brought  from  Pittsburg,  and  that  when  we  were 
out  of  flour  he  would  supply  us,  we  felt  reliev- 
ed. We  agreed  with  his  sister  to  supply  us 
with  milk  at  8d.  per  quart ;  and  two  quarts 
per  day  was  as  much  as  she  could  spare.  The 
chief  gave  us  some  sugar,  and  some  we  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 
We  had  a  pretty  comfortable  house,  much  to 
ourselves.  Cornplanter's  house  has  two  apart- 
ments ;  that  occupied  by  us  is  thirty  feet  long  ; 
the  other  twenty-four  feet,  each  sixteen  feet 
wide,  separated  about  ten  feet,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  bark  roof;  the  space  between 
serves  for  an  entry,  a  place  to  pound  their 
corn,  and  to  put  their  wood.  They  are  built 
of  round  poles,  let  in  close  together  by  notches 
near  the  end,  not  chunked  or  plaistered  be- 
tween, so  that  we  found  our  end  pretty  open, 
and  cold  enough  before  morning.  Upon  our 
telling  the  chief  they  had  better  make  their 
houses  tighter,  by  plaistering  up  the  cracks, 
he  replied,  if  they  made  their  houses  too  warm, 
they  would  not  like  to  leave  them  when  winter 
came  to  go  a  hunting. 

Along  each  side  of  these  apartments  from 
the  door  to  the  other  end,  were  berths,  about 
four  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high,  covered  with 
boards  ;  on  these  deer  skins  are  spread — these 
are  their  beds,  and  they  make  a  pretty  good 
seat,  always  ready.    Over  these,  about  five 


feet  high,  are  placed  shelves  of  the  same  width,  of  12,  14,  or  16  years  of  age  just  by  them,  all 
which  serve  to  put  their  kitchen  furniture,  corn,  j  day  were  doing  nothing  but  playing.  At  sea- 
<Szc,  upon.  The  fire  is  built  on  the  ground  in  'sons  the  men  hunt  and  fish,  and  they  work 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  part  between  the  |  the  canoe,  at  which  they  are  v?ry  expert,  but 
berths  not  being  floored  ;  and  there  ia  a  large  j  at  this  season  there  is  very  little  game  brought 
opening  left  in  the  top  of  the  roof  for  the  smoke  I  in  ;  they  also  catch  a  few  fish  ;  little  however, 
to  escape.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  |  was  done  at  this  while  we  were  there.  They 
description  answers  for  the  other  houses,  live  poor ;  their  chief  subsistence  at  this  sea- 
though  they  are  not  so  large,  being  about  twelve  son  was  corn,  beans,  and  bear's  oil,  prepared 
or  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  shed  before  the  i  in  different  ways.  From  my  obseivation  they 
door;  and  there  are  about  thirty  in  this  village,  eat  much  less  than  we  do — a  small  piece  of 
and  a  number  above  and  below  the  town,  bread,  or  dumpling  dipped  in  oil,  seems  to  sat- 
They  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  isfy  nature  ;  and  their  stated  meals,  I  thought, 
of  the  river,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  were  not  more  than  two  a  day.  The  visits  of 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  glides  before  the  town  their  friends  are  not  interrupted  by  cooking, 
with  a  gentle  current.    Its  bank  is  low,  and  or  much  ceremony  in  laying  the  table.    If  the 


gradually  ascends  to  the  houses,  which  are 
mostly  within  six  or  seven  perches,  so  that 
they  can  readily  supply  themselves  with  wa- 
ter, there  being  no  springs  in  the  flat  where 
the  town  stands.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam, 
easily  tilled,  and  if  properly  managed  would 
be  very  productive.  Fifty  or  sixty  acres  ad- 
joining the  town  nearly  cleared,  is  chiefly  put 
in  yearly  with  corn,  beans  and  potatoes ;  and 
the  work  is  done  by  the  women,  with  hoes. 
They  hoe  the  grass  and  weeds  clean  from  the 
old  corn  hills,  and  plant  in  the  same  place; 


hominy  is  boiled,  which  was  generally  the  case 
after  11  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  material  whe- 
ther cold  or  warm,  when  their  acquaintances 
came  in,  the  berths  always  made  a  seat  ready, 
on  which  they  were  soon  engaged  in  smoking 
and  talking;  and  while  thus  employed,  a  kettle 
of  hominy  with  a  large  wooden  spoon  is 
brought  in,  and  set  on  the  ground  before  them. 
He  that  is  near  it  lays  by  his  pipe,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
repast,  and  moves  it  over  to  the  next,  the  rest 
of  the  company  being  engaged  as  if  no  victuals 


it.id  some  time  after  the  corn  nines  irj,  they  were  near  them.    Thus  the   kettle  passes 


hoe  all  the  surface  of  the  field  over,  so  that  it 
looks  very  neat.  With  the  corn  they  plant 
beans,  squashes  and  potatoes. 

Since  we  came  here  the  women  have  work- 
ed very  hard  ;  they  pound  all  the  corn  for  ho- 
miny and  bread,  sift  and  prepare  it ;  cut  and 
split  all  their  wood,  and  carry  it  home  on  their 
backs,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  make  all 
their  fires,  and  do  all  their  kitchen  business; 
plant  and  take  care  of,  and  gather  the  corn 
and  beans ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  all 
other  out-door  work  except  building  the  houses 
and  splitting  the  rails  that  the  corn  land  is 
fenced  with.  It  has  been  a  busy  time  since 
we  came  here, — the  women  have  risen  early, 
gone  out  with  their  hoes  to  the  corn-field,  some 
of  them  old  grey-headed  women,  and  some 
children  of  8,  10,  or  12  years  of  age,  and  kept 
pretty  close  to  their  work.  One  old  woman 
who  has  had  her  feet  so  frozen,  that  she  goes 
altogether  on  her  knees,  I  have  seen  carrying 
in  wood  and  making  the  fire,  bring  up  water 
from  the  river,  and  go  out  to  the  corn-field 
and  return  in  the  evening  with  the  labourers  ; 
while  the  men  are  spending  their  time  in  idle- 
ness, or  shooting  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
at  a  mark,  a  very  common  recreation  with 
them,  pitching  quoits,  jumping,  playing  at 
some  kind  of  games,  and  on  musical  instru- 
ments. I  have  not  while  in  this  village  seen 
either  man  or  boy  at  any  kind  of  work.  It 
was  unnatural,  and  to  me  grievous,  to  see  little 
girls  and  old  women  working  hard,  while  boys 


round  in  a  little  time,  and  when  done  with,  is 
hung  up  until  somebody  else  comes  in.  If 
they  have  no  hominy,  the  bread  and  dump- 
ling goes  round  in  like  manner. 

Their  clothing  is  generally  something  taw- 
dry,— calico  shirt,  and  handkerchief  of  gay  col- 
ours, blue  coat  and  scarlet  leggings,  and  a  belt 
of  various  colours  ornamented  with  beads,  girt 
round  the  middle  and  knees,  with  the  ends 
hanging  down.  They  are  also  fond  of  trinkets 
suspended  from  their  ears  and  nose,  the  men 
particularly,  sometimes  weighing  an  ounce, 
and  hanging  over  the  mouth.  The  women's 
ears  are  cut  round  and  loaded  with  different 
toys,  until  they  are  drawn  down  several  inches. 
One  man  had  two  small  brass  padlocks  in  one 
ear,  another  a  toy  watch  ;  large  silver  crosses 
are  also  worn  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 

They  are  filthy  in  their  persons.  Some  of 
their  shirts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
washed,  and  about  the  shoulders  they  become 
black  and  greasy  ;  their  hair,  I  observed,  to  be 
their  cloth  to  wipe  their  fingers  in,  while  eat- 
ing their  bread  and  oil.  1  thought  the  women 
were  particularly  dirty,  perhaps  from  working 
harder  than  the  men,  and  being  more  among 
the  grease. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  past  the  weather 
has  been  very  dry,  part  of  the  time  a  cold 
north  wind,  during  which  time  we  slept  in  open 
cabins  in  our  blankets,  so  that  we  felt  the  want 
of  more  covering,  and  a  better  bed,  there  being 
frost  two  mornings.    But  for  two  or  three  days 
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past  the  weather  has  been  warm,  with  a  strong 
souih  wind.  During  this  dry  weather  the 
woods  have  been  much  on  fire,  clouds  of  smoke 
frequently  covering  us  so  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured. In  the  night  one  of  the  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  where  a  great  quantity  of  dead 
limber  had  taken  fire,  presented  a  very  lumin- 
ous and  striking  appearance)  as  if  the  whole 
mountain  was  on  fire. 

We  have  been  under  some  exercise  on  ac- 
count of  our  goods,  the  river  having  fallen  in 
consequence  of  the  dry  weather  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  trials  we  have  still  been  favoured  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  last  even- 
ing, though  no  difference  appears  yet  in  the 
river.  We  intended  this  morning  to  set  off  for 
Genesinguhta,  and  last  evening  agreed  with 
Henry  O'Neal  to  go  with  us  and  be  our  inter- 
preter ;  it  is  now  11  o'clock,  yet  neither  he  nor 
his  father's  family  have  gotten  their  breakfast, 
though  we  have  been  urging  him  for  two  hours 
past. 

About  12  o'clock  two  of  us  setoff  on  horse- 
back, the  other  three  having  started  an  hour 
sooner  with  one  Indian  in  a  canoe.  We  rode 
across  the  river  one  mile  above  the  town,  and 
went  up  the  east  side  of  it  to  the  shore  oppo- 
site the  place  of  destination,  where  we  again 
crossed,  though  the  stream  was  wide  and  deep. 
We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  chief,  who  ac- 
companied us  to  our  intended  settlement,  where 
we  met  our  friends  who  came  up  the  river  in 
the  canoe.  On  viewing  a  house  occupied  by 
a  family  who  we  understood  proposed  leaving  it, 
and  would  sell  their  right,  and  being  informed 
that  the  owner  was  a  sober  woman,  that  would  be 
likely  to  make  good  use  of  the  money,  we  paid 
her  twenty  dollars  for  the  house  and  privileges 
about  it,  the  chiefs  having  conferred  with  her 
respecting  it.  With  our  assistance  she  remov- 
ed, and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  possession ; 
and  the  young  men  having  given  it  a  thorough 
cleansing,  before  dark  our  scanty  furniture 
was  arranged  in  it.  The  chiefs  sent  us  three 
deer  skins  with  the  hair  on  for  our  beds,  but 
the  night  being  cold,  we  felt  sensibly  the  want 
of  better,  and  of  more  bedding,  before  morning, 
and  were  under  the  necessity  of  rising  several 
times  to  renew  our  fire.  The  house  is  about 
24  feet  long  by  14  wide,  and  6  feet  high  to 
the  square,  covered  with  bark,  with  a  shed 
over  the  door,  and  furnished  within,  as  is  usual 
in  Indian  buildings.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
spot,  within  five  perches  of  the  river  on  its 
north-east  side. 

24th.  To-day  the  young  men  planted  pota- 
toes ;  and  in  the  evening  tried  to  catch  eels, 
but,  upsetting  their  canoe,  failed  in  their  object. 

[Several  showers  of  rain  falling,  convinced 
them  that  their  house  was  not  proof  against 
storms  ;  and  on  the  25th  and  26th,  they  were 
engaged  in  plastering  up  the  holes  in  it,  and 
in  attending  to  agricultural  affairs.] 

27lh.  First-day. — I  neglected  noting  in  its 
proper  place,  that  on  Fifth-day  last,  about  11 
o'clock,  we  retired  into  our  humble  cabin,  and 
were  favoured  to  witness  the  overshadowing 
wing  of  consoling  Goodness,  to  the  comforting 
and  conlriting  of  our  spirits.  This  day  we 
had  a  like  opportunity,  and  were,  I  thought, 
alike  favoured.  May  such  seasons  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  and  think  fulness  ;  and 


may  our  young  Friends  be  strengthened  to 
keep  up  such  religious  opportunities,  when  we 
are  far  separated  ! 

The  bacon  and  flour  brought  from  Franklin 
were  now  nearly  exhausted,  so  as  to  discour- 
age us  from  attempting  to  make  bread  ;  and 
while  we  were  frying  some  fritters,  an  Indian 
man  came  in  and  presented  us  with  about  four 
pounds  of  fresh  venison,  part  of  which  we  im- 
mediately cooked,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  din- 
ner with  thankful  hearts  for  such  an  unexpect- 
ed supply-  We  gave  the  Indian  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  for  his  venison,  which  he  received 
with  apparent  reluctance;  but  as  he  could  not 
speak  English,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  what  we  gave  him 
being  loo  litt  le,  or  too  much.  In  the  same  after- 
noon he  took  three  of  us  down  in  his  canoe  to 
Cornplanter's  village,  to  attend  a  general  coun- 
cil to  be  held  there  to-morrow.  He  took  the 
money  with  him  and  gave  it  to  Cornplanter, 
telling  him  that  the  venison  he  brought  us  was 
a  gift,  and  he  wished  not  to  receive  any  mo- 
ney for  it ;  and  it  was  handed  back  to  us,  but 
which  we  immediately  presented  to  him  for 
bringing  us  down  in  his  canoe,  and  he  received 
it  cheerfully. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Life  in  Earnest. 

It  is  the  eternal  lifetime  that  makes  the  life- 
time of  earth  such  a  solemn  thing.  Sever  the 
living  here  from  the  living  hereafter,  and  man's 
longest  being  on  earth  is  little  more  in  impor- 
tance than  the  flutter  of  a  leaf,  his  death  but 
the  falling  of  a  blossom.  But  fasten  on  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal  to  our  present  exist- 
ence, and  everything  in  life  becomes  mighty, 
momentous,  solemn.  The  pang  that  shoots 
through  our  frame  and  makes  each  fibre  qui- 
ver, is  such  as  even  a  weak  woman  might  en- 
dure— were  it  but  for  a  moment — were  it  to  die 
with  us  and  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb, — were 
there  no  capacity  of  eternal  anguish  in  our 
nature,  or  no  eternity  in  which  that  capacity 
might  develop  itself.  The  sting  of  a  moment 
is  a  trifle,  hut  the  eternal  stinging  of  the  undy- 
ing worm  is  terrific,  beyond  all  utterance.  In 
like  manner  the  thrill  of  fresh  joy  which  makes 
the  whole  man  throb  with  delight,  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  having  or  the  losing,  were  it 
only  like  the  lightning,  flashing  intensely 
bright,  and  then  quenched  forever.  But  a  na- 
ture gifted  with  faculties  for  infinite  enjoyment, 
and  with  a  whole  eternity  wherein  these  joyous 
buds  shall  expand  themselves  in  undecaying 
beauty  and  fragrance,  turus  our  whole  life  into 
a  deep  and  awful  reality.  A  flower  that  folds 
its  leaves,  and  withers  down  at  sunset,  may  be 
carelessly  trodden  under  foot;  but  a  star  that 
shall  roll  round  forever  in  its  orbit, — either 
effulgent  in  its  brightness  or  dark  in  the  gloom 
of  its  own  chaos,  is  an  object  of  wonder  and 
awe. 

Such  is  the  life  of  man, — not  of  one  man, 
or  of  some  men,  but  of  every  man.  By  itself 
it  may  seem  a  plaything;  in  connection  with 
the  everlasting  future,  it  becomes  awfully  real 
arid  solemn  in  its  aspect.  We  may  be  poor, 
unlettered,  obscure,  hard-toiling  men,  still  our 
lil<>  is  an  infinite  reality, — no  mere shadow;  or 


vision,  but  an  inconceivable  reality  in  all  its 
parts  great  or  small. 

We  must  then  live  in  earnest.  No  other 
kind  of  life  deserves  the  name.  Life  is  not 
life  if  it  be  not  in  earnest.  Any  thing  short 
of  this  is  gross  inconsistency, — an  utter  mock- 
ery of  life.  In  truth,  there  can  be  no  rational 
medium  between  flat  infidelity  and  ihe  most 
glowing  fervour.  If  there  be  any  thing  real  in 
life,  or  any  thing  real  in  eternity,  we  must  be 
in  earnest.  If  our  souls  have  any  value  be- 
yond the  trees  of  the  forest,  we  must  be  in 
earnest.  If  heaven  be  no  fable,  and  hell  no 
dream,  we  must  be  in  earnest.  If  God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  Son  for  us,  we 
must  be  in  earnest.  If  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  and  lives  in  heaven  for  us,  we  must  be 
in  earnest.  "  Whatsoever  our  hand  findeth 
to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might." 

Gedenke  zu  leben — think  of  living,  is  one 
of  Goethe's  thoughtful  aphorisms.  And  Car- 
lyle's  commentary  upon  it  is  worthy  of  him- 
self. '•  Thy  life,  wert  thou  the  pitifulest  of  all 
the  sons  of  earth,  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  sol- 
emn reality.  It  is  thy  own.  It  is  all  thou 
hast  to  confront  eternity  with.  Work,  then, 
like  a  star,  unhasting  yet  unresisting." 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

There  are  some  so-called  Christians  who 
never  seem  to  work  at  all.  At  least  they  work 
none  for  Christ.  They  lay  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian  as  their  undoubted  birthright,  and 
are  blinded  enough  in  their  self-complacency 
as  to  fancy  that  they  deserve  it.  But  they 
work  none  for  Christ.  They  speak  none  for 
Christ.  They  have  never  even  sought  to  glo- 
rify him.  His  honour,  his  kingdom,  his  cause, 
are  things,  or  rather  words,  of  no  practical 
meaning  to  them.  As  to  self-denial  or  sacri- 
fice for  his  sake,  or  in  behalf  of  his  people, 
they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And  as 
to  seeking  to  win  souls  to  him,  that  is  altoge- 
ther without  their  range  of  duty  or  circle  of 
exertion.  They  are  wells  without  water,  trees 
whose  fruit  withereth, — twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  root.  Of  a  life  in  earnest  they  have 
no  conception.  Eternity  to  their  eye  is  no- 
ticing but  distant  vacancy. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  work,  but 
they  are  not  in  earnest.  They  move  forward 
in  a  certain  track  of  duty,  but  it  is  with  weary 
footstep.  Their  motions  are  constrained  and 
cold.  They  do  a  good  many  things,  devise 
a  good  many  schemes,  say  many  excellent 
things ;  but  the  vigorous  pulse  of  a  warm  life 
is  wanting.  Zeal, — glowing  zeal, — elastic  and 
untiring,  is  not  theirs.  There  is  more  about 
them  of  the  machine,  than  the  man.  They 
neither  burn  themselves  nor  do  they  kindle 
others.  They  are  neither  inspired  nor  do  they 
inspire.  There  is  nothing  of  the  star  about 
them  except  its  coldness.  When  the  Master 
comes  what  recompense  do  they  look  for? 
What  crown  do  they  expect  to  wear? 

There  are  others  who  are  in  earnest,  but  it 
is  the  earnestness  of  mere  impulse.  They  are 
earnest  only  by  fits  and  starts.  They  cannot 
be  safely  counted  on,  for  their  fervour  depends 
so  much  on  the  humour  of  the  moment.  At 
one  lime,  none  can  be  more  zealous  than  they, 
— at  another,  none  more  indifferent.    A  natu- 
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rally  impulsive  temperament  of  which  they  are 
not  sufficiently  aware,  and  which  they  have 
not  sought  to  crucify,  renders  them  irregular 
and  uncertain  in  their  movements.  These  are 
difficult  to  deal  with,  arid  sometimes  a  little 
dangerous  too.  Their  intermittent  earnestness 
effects  comparatively  little.  They  do  and  they 
undo.  They  build  up  and  they  pull  down. 
They  kindle  and  quench  the  flame  alternately. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  "  star"  about  them  at 
all.  Might  they  not  learn  to  work  "  like  a 
star,  unhasting  yet  unresisting?" 

There  are  others  who  are  always  in  earnest, 
but  it  is  the  earnestness  of  bustle,  and  restless- 
ness. They  cannot  live  but  in  the  midst  of 
bustling  and  scheming,  and  moving  to  and  fro. 
Their  temperament  is  that  of  a  nervous,  tre- 
mulous, impatient  kind,  that  any  thing  like 
rest  or  retirement  is  positive  restraint  and  pain 
to  them.  These  seldom  effect  much  them- 
selves, but  they  are  often  useful  by  their  per- 
petual stir  and  friction  for  keeping  or  setting 
others  in  motion,  and  preventing  stagnation 
around  them.  Their  incessant  motion  pre- 
vents them  from  being  filled  within  with  the 
needed  grace.  Their  continual  contact  with 
the  outward  things  of  religion  hinders  their 
inward  growth,  and  mars  their  spirituality. 
Certainly  these  are  like  the  star  "  unresisting," 
yet  not  like  it  "  unhasting,"  for  they  move 
forward  with  such  haste,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  gather  light  or  to  give  it  forth.  They 
would  require  to  be  taught  what  a  life  in  ear- 
nest really  is. 

There  are  others  somewhat  like  these  last, 
yet  not  entirely  of  the  same  tremulous  mould. 
They  are  steady,  earnest,  persevering  work- 
ers ;  not  labouring  by  fits  and  starts,  not  stir- 
ring and  bustling  as  if  quiet  were  pain.  They 
work  with  energy  and  patience,  "  not  weary- 
ing in  well-doing."  Yet  there  is  something 
wanting.  They  work  so  much  more  than 
they  pray,  that  they  are  often  like  vessels  with- 
out oil  either  for  themselves  or  others.  They 
grudge  no  toil  or  sacrifice;  they  are  always 
ready  at  their  post,  yet  they  so  much  neglect 
the  inward  preparation,  that  their  hours  of 
communion  with  God  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
men.  These  are  like  the  star  both  unhasting 
and  unresisting,  yet  their  light  is  dim.  Its  re- 
flection upon  a  dark  world  is  faint  indeed. 
They  take  but  little  pains  to  increase  its  bright- 
ness, and  remove  all  interposing  shadows, 
so  that,  though  they  do  possess  light,  yet 
it  shines  with  feeble  and  ineffectual  ray. 

The  true  life  in  earnest  is  different  from  all 
these.  It  possesses  some  elements  in  common 
with  some  of  these,  yet  it  is  not  the  same.  It 
is  a  thing  of  depth  and  intensity.  It  is  a  thing 
of  solemnity,  and  greatness,  and  power.  It 
carries  ever  about  with  it  the  air  of  calm  and  re- 
spectful dignity.  It  is  fervent  but  not  feverish  ; 
energetic  but  not  excited  ;  speedy  in  all  its  do- 
ings but  never  hasty  ;  prudent  but  not  timid  or 
selfish  ;  resolute  and  fearless  but  not  rash  ;  un- 
obtrusive, and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  silent,  yet 
making  all  around  to  feel  its  influence  ;  full  of 
joy  and  peace,  yet  without  parade  or  noise; 
overflowing  with  tenderness  and  love,  yet  at 
the  same  time  faithful  and  true.  And  all  this 
coming  forth  from  a  soul  at  peace  with  God  j 


and  living  in  realizing  consciousness  of  assur- 
ed reconciliation  with  its  Father  in  heaven. 
For  no  motives,  however  animating, — no  in- 
fluences however  stimulating,  can  ever  produce 
true  life  in  earnest,  apart,  from  the  peace  and 
joy  of  God  within.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
that  is  our  strength.  It  is  in  knowing  our 
standing  and  our  obligations  as  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  God's  eternal  Son,  that  we  feel  as 
Paul  felt  when  he  said,  "  I  am  debtor  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and- the  unwise.." 

What  is  there  after  all,  worthy  of  an  im- 
mortal being  but  a  life  in  earnest?  Less  than 
this  may  do  for  the  beasts  that  perish,  but  no- 
thing less  than  this  will  do  for  the  being  that 
is  to  live  forever.  We  shall  soon  be  passing 
into  eternity,  and  should  we  not  be  in  earnest  ? 
Can  we  afford  to  trifle?  Have  we  time  to  be 
idle?  The  Master  had 
vant  have  ? 


none — shall  the  ser- 

W.  S.  S. 
[Western  Recorder. 


Testimony  of  Ann  Jones. 

A  Testimony  of  Cheshire.  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Ann  Jones,  of  Stockport,  de- 
ceased. 

(Concluded  from  page  31.) 

At  this  period  it  became  evident  that  her  de- 
dicated life  was  fast  hastening  to  a  close.  This 
she  frequently  remarked  with  great  sweetness 
and  composure ;  and  on  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month  she  wrote  on  a  slate  as  follows  : — "  I 
have  been  much  comforted  in  reading  and  be- 
ing able  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  dear 
John  Wigham's  '  View  of  a  Christian's  Life 
and  Trust,  when  near  the  end  of  his  Journey.' 
My  feelings  vary  so  much  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  just 
in  that  state  in  which  I  may  live  to  survive 
many  much  younger  or  stronger  than  myself; 
or  I  may  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship  any  day.  I  am  often  reminded  of 
some  who  have  gone  very  suddenly,  and  also 
of  the  watchword  of  the  great  and  blessed 
Master,  '  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.' " 
This  feeling  was  instructively  manifest  in  her 
earnest  endeavour  to  set  her  "  house  in  order," 
so  as  to  be  prepared  in  whatever  way  the  great 
and  solemn  change  might  be  permitted  ;  pos- 
sessing her  soul  in  patience,  as  a  servant  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  her  Lord. 

Under  seizures  of  faintness,  which  were  not 
unfrequent,  it  appeared,  to  those  who  watched 
her,  as  though  in  a  moment  the  spirit  might 
be  separated  from  its  afflicted  tabernacle. 
When  she  again  revived,  it  was  striking  to 
witness  the  clearness  and  self-possession  she 
maintained,  entering,  directly  the  attacks  were 
over,  with  her  wonted  energy,  into  lively  con- 
versation, and  receiving  many  kind  friends 
who  visited  her  as  if  free  from  bodily  ailment. 
With  such  she  entered  interestedly  into  their 
concerns,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  conveyed  to 
their  minds  feelings  of  her  affectionate  solici- 
tude for  them  ;  which,  when  they  marked  her 
worn  and  altered  appearance,  and  traced  the 
progress  of  the  complaint  she  was  patiently 


suffering  under,  rendered  these  seasons  affect- 
ingly  impressive,  without  the  medium  of  many 
words. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  being  First-day, 
some  friends  called  in,  when,  alter  a  short 
pause,  she  spoke  as  follows: — "If  I  know 
anything  of  the  present  state  of  the  true  Church, 
it  is  in  mourning;  anything  of  the  experience 
of  its  living  members,  it  is  that  of  suffering  and 
oppression  ;  but  as  these  abide  in  the  Vine, 
ihey  are  preserved  as  living  branches;  and 
alihough  the  sap,  and  the  verdure,  and  the 
^oodliness  may  descend  to  the  root ;  yet  let  us 
remember  the  root  is  to  bear  us,  and  not  we 
the  root.  The  branch  may,  as  in  the  pinch- 
ing, wintry  season,  be  as  withered,  dry,  and 
bare;  the  sap  being  retired  inward  to  the  root; 
still,  my  friends,  there  is  encouragement  under 
t lie  proving,  to  dwell  in  the  root;  and  we  must 
endure  the  purging  and  pruning  season,  if  in- 
deed we  are  branches  of  the  living  Vine  ;  and 
then,  as  these  abide  in  the  Vine,  they  will  in 
due  season  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  of 
Him,  who  is  everlastingly  worthy,  and  ever 
liveth.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own  to  trust 
to,  to  build  upon,  or  boast  of;  nothing  of  for- 
mer experience,  or  the  bygone  works  of  former 
days  ;  but  all  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Of  His  mercy 
He  savelh  us,  if  ever  we  are  saved,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  having  given  Himself  for  us, 
that  He  might  work  deliverance,  reconciliation, 
and  redemption  for  us,  and  thus  prepare  us  to 
glorify  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb." 

She  was  not  long  entirely  confined  to  her 
chamber,  but  when  increased  debility  placed 
her  there,  it  was  her  practice  to  have  her  fa- 
mily, including  the  servants,  collected  therein, 
whilst  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  ;  after 
which  a  few  impressive  words  were  often  spo- 
ken by  her,  which  rendered  these  seasons 
deeply  instructive.  Once,  in  particular,  she 
spoke  on  the  awful ness  of  being  on  the  verge 
of  eternity,  and  desired  that  all  present  would 
endeavour  to  live  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
the  purpose  of  our  lives  may  be  answered, 
even  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  us  for  the 
purposes  of  His  own  glory  ;  but  if  we  only 
live  to  ourselves,  and  seek  our  own  gratifica- 
tions, our  lives  would  become  a  snare  to  us, 
and  what  could  we  expect  at  the  end  of  such  a 
life,  but  misery  ?  Oh  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
contemplate  eternal,  never-ending  misery.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavour  to  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  teachings  of  that  Power  which 
secretlyr  reveals  to  us  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  should  be  led  safely  along  through 
this  probationary  state,  and  in  the  end  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  eternity,  by 
and  through  the  unutterable  love  and  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  her  household  being  again  collected, 
and  a  psalm  having  been  read,  in  a  faltering 
voice  she  repeated  the  text,  "  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever  ;"  adding,  "It  is,  I  believe,  a  lan- 
guage some  present  can  trustfully  adopt."  On 
the  following  day  she  said: — "The  expres- 
sions of  a  dear  friend  when  near  the  close  of 
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her  life  have  been  much  on  my  mind; — 'I 
am  languishing  into  the  presence  of  infinite 
Purity,  having  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  she  expressed 
herself  as  follows  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see 
her  : — "  Unworthy  I  feel,  but  hope  is  not  quite 
gone,  if  faith  and  patience  can  but  be  main- 
tained, and  an  evidence, — an  evidence  merci- 
fully granted — of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  it 
will  all  be  of  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  This  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  her  continued  theme  of  adoring  praise. 
On  the  1 1  tli  of  the  Fourth  month,  being  faint 
and  much  exhausted,  she  said,  "  I  think  I  must 
be  near  the  end.  I  have  an  humble  hope  and 
trust.  I  think  these  provings  have  been  for 
my  own  and  others'  instruction,  that  the  flesh 
should  have  nothing  to  glory  in;  that  there 
should  be  nothing  of  our  own  to  trust  to.  The 
words  of  a  dear  friend  have  been  a  comfort  to 
me,  when  near  the  close  of  his  life,  1  an  hum- 
ble trust,' — I  do  not  wish  or  ask  for  more." 
And  on  tRe  following  day  she  expressed  : — 
"  If  it  were  not  for  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Friend  who  watcheth  over  us,  and  is  touched 
with  a  sense  of  suffering  humanity,  what  should 
we  do  !"  It  being  remarked  to  her,  the  day 
before  her  decease,  that  she  looked  calm  and 
comfortable,  she  replied  : — "  Yes  !  it  is  a  great 
favour  to  feel  some  relief;  and  I  do  feel  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  I  wanted  to  tell  you, 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  in  love  with  suffering; 
it  is  that  that  has  made  it  so  hard  for  me  ;  how 
have  I  shrunk  from  it,  though  Christ  Jesus  has 
suffered  so  much  for  me, — shrunk  from  going 
with  Him  into  prison  and  to  death  ;  that  has 
been  my  weakness ;  a  shrinking  from  suffer- 
ing— from  the  fiery  baptism,  which  would  burn 
up  the  chaff.  There  must  be  a  going  with 
Him  to  prison,  to  judgment  and  to  death  ;  and 
then  we  shall  know  a  resurrection  with  Him 
unto  life;"  repeating  the  text,  "Ye  shall  in- 
deed drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with,  but  to  sit 
on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine 
to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom 
it  is  prepared  of  my  Father." 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  she  remarked  : — 
"  I  seem  as  though  I  could  not  think  nor  stay 
my  mind  on  anything  that,  is  good;  a  little 
runs  through  my  mind,  and  then  it  is  gone,  as 
though  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter." 
The  next  day,  being  that  which  marked  the 
final  close,  she  said,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
be  supported  and  sustained  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death."  During  the  day,  the 
servants  being  called  into  her  room  at  her  re- 
quest, the  .r)th  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corin- 
thians was  read,  when  she  observed  that  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter  had  been  much  on  I 
her  mind  for  some  days  : — "  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  nn 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens." She  further  expressed  her  earnest  de- 
sires for  those  around  her,  that  they  might  all 
yield  obedience  to-  the  manifestations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own 
hearts.  Her  mind  dwelt  much  at  this  time  on 
the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  saying  : 
— "  How  much  lie  sullcrcd  for  us,  and  if  we 


expect  to  reign  with  Him,  we  must  be  willing 
to  suffer  with  Him,  even  to  the  end." 

She  often  desired  that  patience  might  hold 
out  to  the  end,  that  it  might  be  granted  even  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  extremity,  "  that  so  I  may 
glorify  Thee  even  as  it  were  in  the  fires," 
repeating  the  lines  : — 

"  Sweet  Jesus  !  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  do  crave, 
And  if  thou  dost  but  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  shall  have." 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  she  took  leave 
of  all  around  her  very  affectionately,  address- 
ing each  individually,  and  once  inquiring, 
"  Shall  I  have  any  more  sleep  in  this  suffering 
body,  do  you  think  ?"  to  which  it  was  replied, 
"  Thou  mayest ;  but  it  will  soon  be,  rest  for- 
ever," she  added,  "in  the  Lord." 

After  this  she  remained  in  much  stillness. 
Her  departure  hence  was  peacefully  quiet,  and 
we  reverently  believe,  that  her  purified  spirit 
is  gathered  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  her  Redeemer, 
in  the  full  fruition  of  her  prayer,  uttered  on 
one  occasion,  even  to  be  thoroughly  washed, 
made  clean  and  pure, — "  that  so,  0  Lord  !  I 
may  enter  with  Thee  into  Thy  glorious  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  Fourth  month,  1846,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends'  burial-ground  at  Stockport,  the  21st 
of  the  same,  being  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ; 
a  minister  nearly  fifty  years. 


Selected. 

Hints  for  Boys— Out  of  that. 

Take  thy  fingers  out  of  that  bowl  boy  ! 
What,  "  its  only  a  lump  of  sugar,"  is  it  ?  A 
lump  of  sugar,  hey  ! 

"  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

Remember  that  boy  as  long  as  thou  livest. 
"Only  a  lump  of  sugar,"  is  it?  It  is  only 
fourpence  halfpenny,  says  the  shop-boy,  run- 
ning his  hand  into  his  master's  drawer  !  It  is 
only  a  five  dollar  bill,  says  the  larger  clerk, 
rumpling  the  note  in  his  pocket !  It  is  only  a 
fifty  spot,  says  the  head  clerk,  as  he  figures 
up  his  cash  book!  Its  only  a  thousand,  says 
the  cashier  !  Its  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand, says  Swartwout ! 

See  how  thy  lump  of  sugar  has  accumulated 
youngster  !  It  is'nt  the  value  of  the  saccharine 
matter  we  are  thinking  of,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  A  boy-rogue  will  very  likely  be 
a  man-rogue.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Never  do  a  dis- 
honest act,  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may 
be.  These  little  beginnings — ah, — they  play 
the  mischief  with  one's  morality.  A  rogue 
may  escape  detection — some  rogues  do ;  but 
they  always  feel  and  look  as  though  they  had 
a  halter  round  their  necks. 

No,  my  little  fellow,  if  thou  wants  a  lump 
of  sugar,  come  and  ask  for  it  manfully;  but, 
mind  now,  keep  thy  fingers  out  of  the  bowl. 

SORROW  AND  JOY. 

"On  tiic  sands  of  life 
Sorrow  treads  heavily,  and  leaves  a  print 
Time  cannot  wash  away;  while  Joy  trips  by, 
Willi  step  so  light  and  soli,  that  the  next  wave 
Wears  his  faint  foot-falls  out." — Neelc. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  23,  1847. 


It  will  be  perceived  by  a  notice  in  another 
column  that  the  funds  of  the  Tract  Association 
need  replenishing.  We  are  informed  they  are 
entirely  exhausted.  The  objects  of  this  Socie- 
ty are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  ap- 
proved among  Friends,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
its  operations  will  be  long  allowed  to  be  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  the  requisite  means.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  suggested  that 
Friends  should  make  their  stated  annual  con- 
tributions larger  than  the  sum  prescribed  by 
the  constitution.  If  this  were  generally  acced- 
ed to  by  the  subscribers,  a  sufficient  sum  would 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  their  valuable  publications,  without 
the  necessity  of  special  applications,  such  as 
they  are  now  obliged  to  make. 


The  published  accounts  of  the  recent  battles 
in  Mexico  fill  the  heart  with  sadness.  The  fe- 
rociousness displayed  by  men  under  the  name 
of  Christians,  and  the  carnage  inseparable  from 
the  conflict  of  armies  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood  and  for  victory,  presents  a  scene  at  which 
the  soul  sickens,  and  involuntarily  heaves  a 
sigh  for  its  immediate  termination.  Cer- 
tainly a  dreadful  responsibility  awaits  the  au- 
thors, and  those  who  prompt  and  support  them 
in  its  prosecution.  It  behooves  every  man 
who  values  a  peaceful  conscience,  to  reflect  upon 
the  relationship  in  which  he  stands  towards 
the  government,  and  upon  the  part  he  is  act- 
ing— whether  his  course  is  invariably  a  con- 
stant protest  against  war  under  all  circum- 
stances, or  whether  he  is  intentionally  giving 
support  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  terrible  features  of  the  war  in  which 
the  President  and  his  advisers  are  engaged, 
and  its  probable  results,  are  so  forcibly  por- 
trayed in  an  article  in  the  North  American 
and  United  States  Gazette,  that  we  have  made 
the  following  selections  from  it. 

"  If  the  war  be  renewed  and  extended,  if  we 
pour  an  hundred  thousand  enraged  soldiers 
upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  what  can  we  not  ef- 
fect ?  We  may  slay  an  hundred  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  ;  we  may  leave  their 
cities  ashes,  their  hamlets  a  desolation,  their 
valleys  a  wilderness,  their  land  one  wide  Gol- 
gotha. But  what  will  it  profit  vs  ?  Our 
people  are  not  vampyres,  epicures  in  blood ; 
they  have  no  hyena  appetite  for  the  shallow 
graves  of  the  recent  battle  ;  and  the  smoke  of 
warm  blood  is  no  gracious  incense  to  them. 
The  woes  of  others  are  not  our  enjoyment — 
their  tears  cannot  so  water  our  prosperity  as 
to  render  it  greener.  But  in  these  scenes  of 
carnage,  will  no  spirit  arise  that  the  freeman 
and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shrink  from, 
when  it  returns  to  poison  our  own  atmosphere? 
The  licentiousness,  the  ferocity  and  the  cruel- 
ty of  such  a  warfare  are  not  the  three  graces 
of  republicanism.  The  sword  that  has  drunk 
the  blood  of  conquest  is  ever  after  thirsty.  Woe 
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o  the  country  that  teaches  the  dark  lesson  to 
her  sons — her  own  bosom  may  bleed  for  it ! 
But  does  the  contest  dig  Mexican  graves  alone? 
Already  have  ten  thousand  of  our  brethren 
perished  in  those  remote  battle-fields  or  in  the 
still  more  terrible  hospitals  that  attend  them. 
Is  this  nothing  ?  In  one  sense  it  is  :  it  is  no- 
thing to  the  sacrifices  which,  the  war,  pro- 
tracted, rendered  more  deadly  by  mutual  ven- 
geance, and  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  recom- 
mended by  the  government  organ,  must  de- 
mand. How  wild  is  the  madness  of  war,  when 
if  the  victor  pays  one  death  for  two,  and  swells 
the  numbers,  in  proportion,  to  thousands,  he 
considers  himself  the  gainer.  What  species 
of  Christian  reasoning  can  be  found  to  demon- 
strate the  profit. 

•'This  country  roused,  like  a  young  giant, 
to  the  encounter,  and  refreshed,  rather  than 
enfeebled,  with  the  red  wine  of  battle,  may 
win  more  than  the  luxury  of  carnage.  We 
may  achieve  wonders  of  what  the  world  calls 
glory.  We  may  commence  a  career  that  will 
pluck  the  laurel  from  the  crimsoned  brow  of 
ancient  Rome  and  earn  a  name  at  which  the 
world  will  turn  pale.  The  elements  of  this 
glory  are  within  us,  the  passions  and  the  pow- 
er ;  but  what  will  it  profit  us  1  It  has  ever 
been  won  by  crime  and  followed  by  curses. 
The  game,  whether  brief  or  protracted  has 
been  an  unhappy  one ;  and  the  desolator  has 
been  even  more  wretched  than  his  victim.  Will 
such  a  career  add  to  our  wealth,  our  social 
elevation,  purity  or  happiness,  our  freedom  or 
our  security  1  Far  from  it.  Launched  upon 
that  sea,  our  destiny  will  be  one  of  storms  and 
darkness,  peril,  wrong,  and  wretchedness.  A 
free  and  fully  civilized  people  should  desire  no 
glory  save  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
Right — a  glory  that  can  mingle  with  that  which 
never  fades. 

"  Such  a  war  promises  also  great  acquisition 
of  territory.  One  half  of  our  neighbour's  land 
would  not,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  satis- 
fy us ;  we  would — and  the  plan  has  now  its 
advocates — seize  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
For  what  is  the  moral  difference  ?  W  hat  high- 
wayman spares  his  wounded  victim  half  the 
prize  for  which  the  crime  is  committed  ?  We 
may  seize  all  Mexico,  fattening  its  fields,  as 
we  advance,  with  human  carrion  ;  but  what 
will  it  profit  us  ?  We  have  more  than  enough 
of  territory  already.  If  held  as  a  colony, 
Mexico  would  impoverish  us.  If  united  with 
us  as  an  integral  and  sovereign  part  of  the 
confederacy,  it  would  degrade,  embarrass,  and 
finally  divide  us.  It  would  make  no  existing 
State  richer,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  tend 
to  render  all  feebler  and  poorer.  The  project 
has  no  advantages,  and  is  urged  only  by  the 
insanity  of  rapine — the  mad  appetite  of  con- 
quest. But  has  it  no  disadvantages  ?  Yes, 
many,  and  most  fearful. — Its  first  fruits  will 
be  the  slavery  question.  If  slavery  be  extend- 
ed over  the  territory,  or  if  slavery  be  not  ex- 
tended over  it,  the  Union  is  most  seriously 
threatened.  If  extended,  not  only  is  the  coun- 
try accountant  for  a  wrong  at  which  the  world 
will  shudder,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  South 
is  established  for  all  time,  and  the  Northern 
States  reduced  to  a  colonial  vassalage." 

M  No  wise  man  can  be  blind  to  these  domes- 


tic perils — no  good  man  can  withhold  his  in- 
fluence from  the  cause  that  seeks  to  rescue  and 
preserve  the  country.  The  patriot  cannot  but 
pray  for  a  speedy  termination  of  a  war,  which 
has  been,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  fruitful  of 
calamities,  and  of  which  the  most  favourable 
result  can  profit  us  nothing." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  the  late  semi-annual  examination  at  West- 
town,  we  learn,  the  attending  committee  was 
gratified  with  the  advancement  of  many  of  the 
pupils,  who  acquitted  themselves  with  credit, 
in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Latin,  &c.  Questions  in  the  Scriptures,  Bar- 
clay's Catechism,  and  Bevan's  View,  were  an- 
swered with  promptness,  showing  that  these 
subjects  receive  a  proper  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  we  would  hope  will  make  those  im- 
pressions, which  their  importance  ought  to 
effect. 

The  general  health  and  vivacity  of  the  chil- 
dren indicate  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  which, 
with  the  advantages  of  obtaining  a  good  edu- 
cation, make  it  a  desirable  residence  for  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  objects  which  those  familiar 
with  it,  who  have  long  since  trodden  the  paths 
of  youth,  contemplate  with  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, most  affectionately  and  sincerely  desir- 
ing, that  the  Angel  of  his  presence  who  has 
delivered  them  out  of  many  evils,  and  fed  them 
all  their  life  long,  may  "  bless  the  lads." 

From  the  number  of  boys  who  expect  to  re- 
turn, and  the  names  entered  as  new  scholars, 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  large  school  of 
this  sex  this  winter — and  the  number  of  girls 
it  is  also  expected  will  be  quite  as  great  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


We  give  place  to  the  following  statement 
forwarded  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  Ohio  Year- 
ly Meeting,  merely  remarking,  that  in  publish- 
ing the  short  account  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred  in  that  meeting,  furnished  by  anoth- 
er member,  we  had  no  intention  of  conveying 
the  impression,  that  the  assistant  clerk  read 
the  epistle  from  the  larger  body  in  New  Eng- 
land on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  The  first  proposition  before  the  meeting 
Third-day,  in  reference  to  these  epistles,  was 
'  that  neither  be  read.'  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  evident,  that  the  meeting  could 
not  unite  upon  this  course.  A  proposition 
was  then  made  by  the  '  assistant  clerk'  '  that 
the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly  Meeting  should 
be  read,  and  without  being  put  upon  minute, 
referred  to  the  committee  to  be  appointed  on 
epistles  ;  and  if  in  their  judgment,  way  did  not 
open  to  correspond  with  that  meeting,  to  report 
the  same  to  the  meeting  at  a  future  sitting.' 
This  was  discussed  till  the  adjournment  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion.  On  the  assem- 
bling of  the  meeting  Fourth-day,  the  '  assistant 
clerk'  referring  to  the  proposition  before  the 
meeting  yesterday,  proposed  to  modify  it  as 
follows  :  '  That  the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly 
Meeting  should  be  read,  and  that  the  meeting 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  it  at  pre- 
sent, should  proceed  to  other  business.'  This 
was  very  largely  united  with — the  clerk  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  that  it  should  be  read, 


if  the  meeting  would  consider  the  subject  of 
doctrines.  Then  it  was,  that  the  assistant 
clerk  read  the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, (which  thou  calls  '  the  larger  body,')  but 
not  until  he  was  told  to  read  it,  by  the  clerk." 


Tract  Association. 

The  funds  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends 
having  been  exhausted,  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  appointed  William  Scattergood,  Edward 
Richie,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Nathan  Kite,  Joseph 
Scattergood,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  William  M. 
Collins,  and  John  C.  Allen,  to  receive  such  do- 
nations as  those  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
institution  may  be  disposed  to  bestow.  Con- 
tributions will  also  be  received  by  the  agent, 
Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


West-town  Boarding- School. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  i!9th  of  the  present  month,  and  con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign 
of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill  above  Fifth 
street,  Philadelphia,  at  8  o'clock  on  that  and 
the  following  morning. 

Friends  who  are  desirous  of  entering  their 
children,  are  requested  to  make  application  to 
Pennock  Passmore,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Treasurer,  No. 
84  Mulberry  street. 


A  Teacher  Wanted 
ForHaddonfield  Preparative  Meeting  School. 
Apply  to  Abm.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey. 


RECEIPTS. 

Correction  of  receipts  in  No.  1,  vol.  21. — Received 
of  J.  Stanton,  agent,  on  his  own  account,  82,  for  vol. 
21  ;  for  acc't  of  Ephraim  Williams,  M.  D.,  84,  for  vols. 
20  and  21,  and  for  acc't  of  Peter  Sears,  S2,  for  vol. 
21. 

Received  from  Tenth  month  14th  to  19th,  both  in- 
clusive, per  G.  M.  E.,  agent,  from  R.  H.  Baker,  $2, 
vol.  20;  C.  W.  Howland,  82,  vol.  21,  and  B.  Tucker, 
$2,  vol.  21  ;  also  849.18  for  other  purposes;  of  J.  E. 
Cox,  N.  C,  84,  vols.  20  and  21;  of  W.  B.  O.,  agent, 
from  D.  Breed,  J.  Alley,  J.  P.  Boyce,  J.  Keene  and  G. 
Boyce,  82  each,  for  vol.  20  ;  of  M.  B.  Ladd,  Va.,  $2, 
vol.  20  ;  of  W.  T.  Hadley,  Ind.,  per  P.  M.,  82,  vol.  20 ; 
of  S.  Hirst,  Ohio,  per  P.  M.,  84,  vols.  19  and  20  ;  of  J. 
F.  Hull,  agent,  from  S.  C.  Hull,  82.  to  No.  49,  vol.  20  ; 

A.  M.  Underbill,  82,  vol.  21  ;  A.  Devell,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
E.  Upton,  82,  vol.  21  ;  C.  Sutton,  82,  vol.  19  ;  of  J.  S., 
agent,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  from  H.  S.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  J. 
T.,  85,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  from  K.  D„  R.  H.  S.,  E.  S.,  E. 

B.  ,  82  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  Jos.  Clapp,  82,  vol.  18;  of 
R.  H.  Sandwich,  Centre,  N.  H,  84,  for  vols.  18  and 
19  ;  of  Dr.  W.  J.,  Cincinnati,  81,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  of  S. 
Upton,  81,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  of  Jos.  W.  Hibbs,  Pa.,  82, 
for  vol.  21  ;  from  J.  C — y,  per  order  of  J.  C — u,  on  ac- 
count of  E.  Frichard,  82,  vol.  20. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  female  teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  For  further  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  lad  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend.*' 

SONNET, 

Written  after  a  Gathering  of  old  Schoolmates. 

We  spoke  of  things  long  past, — almost  forgot ; 
Of  days  when  free,  full,  natural  hearts  were  ours  ; 
Of  those  now  parted,  comrades  in  a  spot 
Where  young  Hope  once, — now  Memory,  plants 
flowers. 

O  Time,  thou  robber  !  'tis  a  different  world  ! 
The  very  skies  seem  changed, — more  dimly  starred. 
High  Fancies  from  their  vision-thrones  are  hurled, — 
And  all  our  airy  Edens  serpent-marred. 
Woe,  thus  to  think  on  bright  hours  that  have  been, 
But  lor  the  thought  that  such  may  be  again  ! 
Such, — and  far  brighter !  for  we  feel  within 
The  soul  dies  not  wherein  such  joys  could  reign; 
Heaven's  bounty  grows  not  old  ;  and  by  the  grief 
Earth's  bondage  gives,  we  know  that  bondage  must 
be  brief!  M. 

HOPE. 
I'll  trust 

To  Hope  for  once  :  I  know  her  light-built  nest 
Weathers  a  thousand  storms,  which  fear  or  foresight 
Had  vainly  battled  with.    When  the  great  ship 
Sinks  in  the  ocean  depths,  the  gentle  halcyon 
In  safety  builds  upon  the  reeling  wave, 
And  slumbers  through  the  tempest. — Necle. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Original  Letters  of  Mary  Capper. 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 
Birmingham,  Second  mo.  27,  1817. 

I  am  now  favoured  with  apartments  where 
I  retire  in  sweet  quietness,  and  at  seasons  enjoy 
a  peace  of  mind  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
give  ;  and  all  the  gratifications  of  worldly  plea- 
sures are  but  as  dross,  and  worse  in  compari- 
sion  with  it ;  not  for  anything  that  1  have  done, 
but  in  adorable  mercy  this  precious  foretaste 
of  blessedness  is  graciously  given,  to  soften  the 
infirmities  of  increasing  years,  the  decays  of 
youthful  vigour,  and  above  all,  to  increase 
faith,  to  strengthen  hope,  to  clolhe  the  mind 
with  genuine  humility,  and  fix  our  affections 
upon  things  above,  where  all  is  joy  and  pnrily. 

That,  dear  ,  in  life  and  in  death  what  can 

there  be  so  essentially  important,  as  the  true 
knowledge  of  our  faithful  Creator,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent  to  reveal  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation?  How  can  rational  beings 
with  immortal  souls  live  carelessly  unconcern- 
ed, as  it  were,  upon  a  subject  so  important  ? 
Cherish  the  living  spark,  the  good  seed  in  thy 
heart,  and  thou  wilt  find  growing  fruit  lo  the 
praise  of  the  good  Husbandman,  and  thy  own 
unspeakable  peace,  an  inward  calm  and  gentle 
joy  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddlcth.  The 
stranger  to  this  secret  operative  power  in  the 
soul,  entereth  not  into  its  nature  and  origin, 
neither  can  he  ;  but  the  sold  thai  has  tasted, 
though  but  imperfectly,  of  this  revealed  good- 
ness, is  at  times  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  say 
and  to  crave,  Oh  that  men  would  seek  the 
Lord  that  they  might  know  him,  and  praise 
him,  for  his  mercy  and   for   his  goodness. 

Though,  deal   ,  we  are  assured  that  they 

who  seek  shall  find,  and  that  treasures  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  bo  opened 
unto  them,  yet  thorn  is  many  a  dark  and 
gloomy  day  on  this  side  the  promised  land.  It 
must  needs  be  that  we  feel  the  separation  which 


sin  has  made  between  us  and  our  God,  that 
we  are  born  in  sin  and  remain  children  of  na- 
ture liable,  prone,  to  corruption  and  disobedi- 
ence to  God's  holy  law,  until  we  be  quickened, 
made  alive  unto  the  necessity  and  goodness  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  by  the  revelation  of  Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glory,  and  the  name  or 
power  given  by  which  we  must  be  redeemed 
or  saved.  Keep  close,  dear  ,  to  the  reli- 
gion of  thy  parents  ;  let  their  God  be  thy  God, 
and  he  will  open  thy  understanding,  and  make 
plain  things  that  may  at  times  seem  too  hard 
for  thee.  Humility  and  contrition  of  spirit 
seems  the  only  safe  dwelling-place  whilst  we 
are  clothed  with  these  poor  corruptible  bodies; 
and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  great  need  of 
patience  unto  the  end  of  our  Christian  pilgrim- 
age. 

Birmingham,  Fourth  mo.,  1817. 

I  am  now,  as  I  conclude  thou  hast  under- 
stood, incorporated  as  it  were,  more  particu- 
larly unto  your  family,  being  in  fact  under  the 
same  roof,  and  we  have  intercourse  oftener 
than  the  day,  that  in  some  sort  we  participate 
in  each  other's  joys  and  griefs. 

I  am  permitted  to  read,  or  to  hear,  most  of 
the  communications  received  from  thee.  It 
is  a  great  favour  to  be  kept  from  hardness  of 
heart  and  unbelief.  The  advantages  of  a  pious 
education  and  early  precepts,  with  consistent 
example,  is  doubtless  amongst  our  incalculable 
mercies,  and  if  lightly  esteemed  will  add  pro- 
portionable condemnation. 

I  have  read  thy  account  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  listened  to  the  questions  and  an- 
swers with  considerable  interest,  but  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  pain  and  of  deep  thoughtful- 
ness.  My  mind  bas  been  occupied,  even  when 
sleep  might  naturally  have  closed  my  eyes, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  season  have 
quieted  active  thought.  I  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  the  assertion,  that  a  rational  being, 
arrived  to  years  of  some  maturity,  of  rational 
understanding,  has  no  internal  evidence  of  a 
supreme  first  cause,  or  God,  nor  any  idea  of 
right  or  wrong,  or  in  other  words,  good  and 
evil.  In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  below  the 
brute  creation.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib.  We  read  of 
none  but  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God.  Now,  the  individuals  thou 
speaks  of,  seem  far  removed  from  what  we 
should  esteem  fools.  That  I  cannot  but  think, 
yea,  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  there  is  something 
not  quite  correct  in  the  statement,  or  it  may 
cause  dismay  to  the  tender  lowly-minded,  and 
dispose  the  more  hardened  and  unbelieving 
still  to  dwell  in  dark  scepticism.  The  indivi- 
duals who  concluded  they  should  never  die, 
though  others  died,  must  have  been  under 
strong  delusion.  If  it  be  so,  that  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  organs  of  the  body  so  seriously,  so 
awfully,  impeded  the  right  understanding  of  the 
glorious  end  for  which  the  intelligent  mind  be- 
lieves we  have  our  present  being,  how  respon- 
sible are  those  who  are  favoured  with  faculties 
fitted  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the  voice  of 
instruction,  and  the  call  to  glory  and  to  virtue. 

In  the  scriptures  we  learn  that  God  created 
man  ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him, — 
doubtless  to  be  understood  in  a  participation  of 


the  divine  nature.  Disobedience  marred,  if  it 
did  not  efface  this  primitive  glory  ;  and  thus 
sin  introduced  death  and  darkness,  both  moral 
and  spiritual ;  but  here  man  the  rational  crea- 
ture was  not  left  lo  perish.  A  Redeemer  was 
provided — a  Saviour  to  redeem  and  save  us 
from  our  sins — the  true  Light  which  enlighten- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
though  we  also  read  that  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not.  This  must  bean  Egyptian  darkness  sure- 
ly !  Read  Jeremiah,  chapter  31,  verses  31  to 
35 ;  Luke,  chapter  17,  verse  21st :  Neither  shall 
they  say  lo  !  here,  or  lo !  there,  for  behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Very  numer- 
ous are  the  testimonies  to  this  consoling  prin- 
ciple, that  dear  ,  after  some  close  conflict 

of  spirit,  my  soul  takes  comfort  in  the  calm, 
humble  re-assurance,  that  the  Lord  our  God 
will  not  forsake  the  workmanship  of  his  hands, 
nor  leave  us  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

However  imperfectly  I  may  have  expressed 
myself  upon  a  subject  which,  in  my  view,  em- 
braces matter  of  so  much  importance,  1  trust 
it  will  be  received  and  read  by  thee  in  the 
same  candour  and  love  to  the  great  cause  of 
righteousness  as  it  is  written,  by  thy  sincerely 
interested  and  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 

Birmingham,  Eleventh  mo.  11,  1817. 
Whether  I  may  write  to  thee,  or  from  con- 
curring circumstances,  which  sometimes  dis- 
qualify or  impede  communication,  I  may  remain 
silent,  I  think  that  in  sincerity  and  real  affec- 
tion thou  mayst  rest  satisfied  there  is  a  secret 
precious  bond  that  strongly  unites  us  in  one 
view,  one  permanent  object,  of  important  in- 
terest ;  and  though  for  a  season  we  have  our 

trials,  thou  dear  ,  in  the  morning  and  prime 

of  thy  youth,  and  in  the  evening  and  decline 
of  my  natural  life,  this  is  my  consoling,  un- 
shaken belief,  that  we  shall  reap  the  matured 
fruits  of  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  if 
we  secede  not  from  that  gracious  Power  which 
worketh  (as  I  assuredly  believe,)  in  us,  to  will 
and  do  that  which  brings  solid  peace  to  the 
soul.  Dear  ,  sutler  no  inward  or  out- 
ward suggestions,  no  rising  tumult  of  thoughts 
to  discourage  thee  from  pressing  after  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  secret  of  thy  soul  to 
be  light  and  pure  life  unto  thee.  We  must  not 
look  to  others  for  example,  though  it  may  be, 
at  times,  we  may  be  animated  and  helped  to 
hold  on  in  integrity  by  the  faithful  followers 
of  a  crucified  Savour.  Our  safety  is,  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction  by  the  still  small  voice 
within.  Happy,  yea  happy  for  those  who 
humbly  bend  to  the  power  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  whilst  they  are  in  the  tender  years  of 
youth.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  it 
keeps  them  from  a  thousand  snares  and  makes 
their  virtues  strong.  Seeing  thyself  weak, 
poor  and  helpless,  subject  to  much  tossing  and 
trouble  of  mind,  from  doubts  or  from  fears  of 
falling  through  divers  temptations,  does  in  no 
wise  manifest  thy  being  forsaken,  but  rather 
that  thou  art  under  the  direction  of  Him  who 
teacheth  as  no  man  can  leach  ;  that  he  is  lead- 
ing thee  and  proving  thee  to  show  thee  what 
is  in  thy  heart,  to  humble  thee  and  draw  thee 
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out  of  every  confidence,  but  in  the  revealed 
Word  or  power  of  Jesus  in  thy  soul.  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  keep  these  secret  manifestations 
within  the  silent  recesses,  entering,  as  it  were, 
the  closet,  having  the  door  shut,  that  the  inter- 
course may  be  in  secret  with  Him  who  know- 
eth  and  alone  can  answer  the  prayer  or  inmost 
breathing  of  the  awakened  soul.  The  Divine 
Teacher  instructs  in  stillness,  and  leads  gently 
along ;  the  docile  learner  scarcely  perceives 
the  progressive  steps  of  attainment.  The  fear 
of  offending  wilfully  in  thought  word  or  deed, 
predominates  as  a  check  to  evil,  and  as  a  spur 
to  obedience. 

I  have  written  thee  a  long  letter,  and  hope 
it  will  convey  an  outward  sign  of  the  sincere 
and  dear  love  I  bear  to  thee,  as  thy  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  to  a  better  world  than  (his. 

Maey  Capper. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Parental  Responsibility. 

Those  who  have  been  most  circumspect 
themselves,  have  felt  the  deepest  solicitude  that 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  their  de- 
portment as  ihey  approach  maturity,  should 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  principles  they  pro- 
fess. In  their  Christian  exhortations,  there  is 
a  peculiar  clearness  and  force,  which  indicate 
that  they  come  from  the  school  of  experience. 
Trained  by  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  and 
knowing  the  dangers  awaiting  them,  they  are 
bound  to  watch  over  their  children,  to  restrain 
them,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude 
by  the  bands  of  love  and  a  sound  example. 

One  of  these  worthies  says  :  "  And  now 
dearly  beloved  Friends,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
quickened,  and  raised  up  out  of  the  grave  of 
sin  and  corruption,  to  be  monuments  of  his 
mercy,  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb ;  so  will 
the  salvation  of  God  be  as  walls  and  bulwarks 
round  about  you,  to  preserve  you  from  the  fear 
of  evil.  Stand  ye  as  witnesses  for  God  in  your 
day,  against  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
both  amongst  yourselves  and  the  world.  Be 
ye  circumspect  and  watchful,  both  over  your- 
selves and  your  children,  and  indulge  them 
not  in  any  thing  that  is  evil,  but  timely  reprove 
and  restrain  it,  lest  it  become  your  sin.  Com- 
mand them  to  observe  the  law  of  God  written 
in  their  hearts  ;  for  if  you  love  the  Truth,  as 
you  ought  yourselves,  you  will  train  up  your 
children  in  it  when  they  are  young.  Keep 
them  to  the  plain  and  sound  language,  which 
the  Truth  required,  and  led  all  the  faithful  into, 
in  the  beginning.  Keep  them  in  pjain  and  mo- 
dest apparel  and  behaviour,  in  due  subjection 
to  the  Truth  in  all  things,  in  an  holy  conver- 
sation, as  much  as  in  you  lies,  that  they  may 
grow  in  the  Grace  of  God,  as  plants  of  his  re- 
nown. This  is  your  duty  ;  the  Lord  requires 
it  of  you,  even  to  watch  over  your  children,  as 
those  that  must  give  an  account  to  God,  while 
they  are  under  your  wing.  Eli's  not  re- 
straining his  sons  became  his  sin;  because  he 
restrained  them  not,  and  brought  a  curse  upon 
his  house  forever. 

"  Therefore  beware  of  winking  at,  or  ne- 
glecting your  children's  sins  while  under  your 
tuition  ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 


admonition  of  the  Lord,  lest  they  bring  shame 
upon  your  houses,  and  a  reproach  upon  your 
posterity,  as  some  have  already  done,  by  de- 
parting from  the  counsel  of  God,  and  the  Word 
of  his  Grace,  which  would  have  kept  them  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  from  the  allurements  of 
the  evil  one,  and  so  have  made  themselves  a 
scorn  to  fools,  and  a  derision  to  them  that  are 
round  about ;  and  hath  opened  the  mouths  of 
evil  men,  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  holy  tabernacle.  Better  had  it  been 
for  such  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  Truth, 
than  thus  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment, 
which  is  the  lamp  of  righteousness,  to  guide 
our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace." 


For"  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

When  we  are  once  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  a  preparation  for  eternity, — 
when  a  sense  of  past  corruption  and  sin  press- 
es on  us,  and  we  feel  that  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  pardoned  us, — then  indeed 
there  springs  up  in  us  an  earnest  desire  to  ful- 
fil in  all  things  the  Lord's  requirings.  Faith 
prompts  obedience, — love  engenders  zeal, — 
the  pardoned  penitent  thinks  all  his  duties  easy, 
— finds  his  crosses  light, — and,  looking  hope- 
fully to  Jesus,  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  He 
seems  to  run  on  his  heavenward  journey  ;  he 
finds  his  inward  foes  one  by  one  submitting, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  character  more 
and  more  obtained.  This  is  the  season  of  his 
first  love.  By  and  by,  a  little  apathy  of  feel- 
ing creeps  over  him, — a  little  of  the  world 
steals  back  into  his  heart ;  he  is  not  so  jealous 
as  he  once  was, — not  so  watchful  over  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  and,  if  not  quite 
a  backslider,  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
coming one.  Again,  through  the  infinite  mer- 
cy of  Him  who  died  for  us,  a  renewed  visita- 
tion is  extended  ;  we  see  how  we  have  fallen  ; 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face  is  felt, —  repent- 
ance is  experienced,  forgiveness  received,  and 
again  the  healthy  activity  of  the  spiritual  man 
is  renewed.  Once  more  with  humble  watch- 
fulness we  journey  forward  as  a  child  in  Christ, 
taught  by  experience,  and  advancing  towards 
a  man's  estate.  Most  men  who  have  been  en- 
abled to  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  to 
obtain  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  crown  laid  up  for 
those  who  love  his  appearings,  have  had  their 
seasons  of  declension,  such  is  the  weakness  of 
man  ;  their  times  of  renewed  visitation  and  re- 
vival, such  is  the  goodness  of  God  !  Not  that 
backsliding  is  necessary  for  any.  No  !  there 
is  ample  provision  in  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  the  Christian  from  fall- 
ing,— to  preserve  him  blameless, — to  enable 
him  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
if  faith,  love,  and  watchfulness  are  but  abode 
in.  Yet  we  know  that  most  men  do  stumble 
into  error, — most  men  do  slide  from  the  Truth  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  infinite  compassion,  most 
men,  who  have  been  called  into  the  heavenly 
way,  and  made  some  Christian  progress,  would 
yet  utterly  fall,  and  the  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness would  envelope  them  forever. 

Religious  societies  have  their  times  of  de- 
clension, and  their  seasons  of  renewed  refresh- 
ment and  zeal.    The  declensions  generally 


accompany  outward  ease  and  prosperity  ;  the 
revivals  follow  suffering  and  trials.  The  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  has,  in  its  various 
branches,  partaken  of  such  changes.  Amongst 
its  members  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  before 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  luke- 
warmness  abounded,  the  love  of  many  had 
waxed  cold,  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  obtain- 
ed too  much  pre-eminence.  In  vain  did  the 
faithful  cry  out  against  the  manners,  the  max- 
ims, the  principles  of  the  world  around ;  those 
who  had  not  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
who  held  their  religion  by  birthright,  who  loved 
the  honour  which  man  can  give,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  support  principles  they  never  under- 
stood— to  maintain  peculiarities  they  inwardly 
despised.  The  ground  from  which  those  pe- 
culiarities and  principles  sprang,  would  have 
been  clear  tothem,  had  they  been  trueChristians 
indeed,  brought  to  understand  more  fully  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  through  walking  in  obedi- 
ence thereto.  Some  of  these  believed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  if  oaths  should 
be  abolished,  and  wars  should  cease,  but  they 
had  not  a  religious,  conscientious  testimony  to 
bear  against  either;  and  a  few  might  possibly 
be  heard  at  times  palliating,  if  not  justifying, 
defensive  war.  A  time  came  to  test  their 
principles. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
generally  been  opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  its  far-famed  Stamp  Act, 
and  duty  on  tea  ;  and  prominent  men  amongst 
them  in  Philadelphia,  had  been  the  most  ear- 
nest, faithful  and  efficient  protesters  and  peti- 
tioners against  these  measures  of  the  ministry, 
which  finally  involved  England  and  America 
in  war.  They  would  not  silently  submit  to 
the  infringement  of  their  rights  as  citizens, 
performed  under  order  of  priest,  magistrate,  or 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  But 
their  voice  went  forth  clothed  with  argument, 
with  demonstration  of  right,  not  with  threats 
of  revenge.  When  called  on  to  join  in  plans 
of  opposition  to  the  mother  country,  which 
tended  to  warlike  measures,  and  which  pointed 
towards  a  termination  of  blood,  they  drew 
back.  It  was  not  at  the  whispers  of  fear, — it 
was  at  the  prompting  of  principle.  They  be- 
lieved that  whilst  it  was  their  duty  to  remon- 
strate against  wrong  with  arguments  which 
might  convince  the  reason  of  the  wrong-doer, 
and  enlighten  his  conscience,  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  resist  by  fraud,  by  force,  by  blood.  They 
knew  that  all  wars  were  done  away  to  those 
who  were  fully  come  under  the  government  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  therefore, 
like  the  early  Christians,  they  could  not  fight. 
Yet  like  them  they  were  prepared  to  show  by 
patient  endurance  of  suffering,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  fear,  was  no  principle  in  their  actions. 

Many  of  those  members  amongst  Friends 
who  had  never  known  in  themselves,  and  for 
themselves,  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  not  a  few  in  various  ways 
made  manifest  that  they  were  uniting  with  the 
warlike  spirit  of  resistance,  spreading  over  the 
land.  Soon  came  the  determination  to  throw 
off  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  true  Quaker 
could  unite  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Pie  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  that  alle- 
giance to  king  or  to  commonwealth,  which 
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was  abrogated  by  every  act  of  oppression,  by 
every  royal  or  ministerial  mistake,  by  every 
legal  outrage  or  usurpation  of  right. 

The  faithful  members  sorrowed  over  those 
who  had  been  led  astray,  but  they  never 
thought  of  giving  way  to  the  popular  current, 
or  of  lowering  the  standard  of  Truth,  to  cover 
the  lax  principles  of  their  degenerate  brethren. 
Some  whose  exemplary  lives  and  consistent 
profession  had  made  them  as  bulwarks, — as  a 
wall  of  defence  against  all  invasion  of  error, 
had  been  by  (he  care  of  the  Great  Master,  call- 
ed home  to  the  church  triumphant,  just  as  con- 
flict and  contention  were  increasing  around  the 
church  militant.  John  Woolman,  that  faithful 
labourer  in  behalf  of  primitive  simplicity  in 
life  and  conversation,  and  the  principles  of  im- 
mutable justice,  had  been  released  from  the 
conflicts  of  time.  John  Churchman,  that  ea- 
gle-eyed seer,  that  Christian  sage,  no  longer 
gave  wise  counsel  to  the  Society  he  loved.  The 
labours  of  these  two  worthies,  with  their  many 
honest  coadjutors  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  had 
been  marvellously  blessed, —  but  they  were  now 
ended.  They  had  stood  nobly  for  all  truth. 
The  inalienable  rights  of  man  found  ready  re- 
sponse in  their  breasts,  and  they  were  as  eager 
and  zealous  to  guard  those  of  others  as  their 
own. 

Looking  at  them  with  the  lights  we  now 
possess,  we  shall  see  the  worthies  of  that  day, 
struggling  unitedly  for  a  reformation,  for  a 
restoration  to  original  purity  in  principle  and 
practice,  in  our  beloved  Society.  We  see  them 
upholding  with  faithfulness  primitive  doctrines 
with  primitive  simplicity  and  zeal.  In  vain 
did  the  world  spread  its  snares  around  them — 
they  were  not  to  be  beguiled  ;  in  vain  did  mem- 
bers at  home  seek  to  obtain  greater  liberties  in 
principle  and  practice — they  remained  firm  ;  in 
vain  did  beloved  ones  at  a  distance  seek  to 
persuade  them  to  drop  some  passages  from 
standard  authors,  which  too  forcibly  bore  tes- 
timony to  Christ  within,  to  suit  the  world-unit- 
ing spirit, — they  would  not  give  up  one  iota  of 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  faith,  as  they  be- 
lieved, taught  them  of  God.  Meekly,  firmly, 
earnestly,  hopefully,  they  contended  for  the 
Truth.  Yes,  unoffending  Woolman, — with  con- 
science too  tender  to  allow  him  to  partake  wil- 
lingly of  comforts,  luxuries,  or  conveniences, 
tainted  by  oppression,  whether  it  were  that  of 
slaves  urged  to  unrequited  labour,  or  horses 
driven  beyond  their  strength, — was  firm,  fixed, 
and  immovable,  as  respects  religious  principle, 
and  the  old  fashioned  cross-bearing  doctrine  of 
primitive  Quakerism. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
war,  there  fell  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Second  month,  a  heavy  snow,  which, 
deep  enough  every  where  to  impede,  the  pro- 
gress of  foot  passengers,  had  drifir-d  at  places 
into  banks,  almost  impassable.  At  this  time 
resided  in  a  small  two-story  house  at  the  head 
of  a  court  running  westward  from  Front  above 
Sassafras,  a  woman,  in  the  prime  of  youthful 
vigour,  and  yet  waxing  towards  the  shady 
side  of  thirty*  who  was  loved,  honoured  and 
respected  by  every  one  that  knew  her.  Before 
the  sun,  who  is  a  sad  loiterer  below  the  hori- 
zon in  the  wintry  days,  had  looked  with  rosy 
smiles  on  the  w  hite-roofed  hou.-es,  the  door  of 
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the  aforesaid  house  partly  opened,  and  a  sober 
maiden  with  cap  on  head  and  kerchief  pinned 
with  mathematical  precision,  peeped  through 
with  inquiring  eyes  on  the  white  solitariness 
of  the  court.  There  was  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  snow  in  that  narrow  place,  and  here  at 
her  very  door  was  a  drift  barring  all  egress. 
It  was  the  time  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  on  this  day  the  ministers  and  elders 
were  to  hold  their  sitting.  The  maiden  no 
doubt  thought,  as  she  looked  at  the  white  bonds 
that  held  her  prisoner,  I  shall  not  reach  the 
meeting-house  to-day.  Bright-eyed  intelligence 
and  vivacity  of  spirit,  chastened  by  Christian 
watchfulness  and  circumspection,  beamed  in 
her  countenance, — where  energy  and  decision 
sat  throned.  She  was  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  youthful,  yet  wise, — fervent,  yet 
cautious  ;  nicely  balancing  submissiveness  to 
her  elder  Friends,  with  independence  of  cha- 
racter,— humility,  with  self-respect.  Her  name 
was  Rebecca  Jones.  She  was  a  teacher  by  pro- 
fession, the  friend  of  Anthony  Benezet ;  at 
that  time,  the  hope  of  the  aged,  in  after  life  the 
venerated  of  the  young.  From  her  inspection 
of  the  snowy  covering  of  the  earth  without, 
she  withdrew  to  household  duties  within. 

About  the  same  time  of  day,  or  indeed,  at 
an  earlier  hour  that  morning,  a  meek,  quiet 
looking  man,  might  have  been  seen  at  the  house 
of  a  Friend  who  lived  in  Front  street,  asking 
the  loan  of  a  shovel.  His  hat  and  clothes  were 
all  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool,  no  foreign 
dye  having  been  permitted  to  soil  them.  From 
the  bank  meeting-house,  in  Front  near  Mul- 
berry street,  at  which  place  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held,  this  man  com- 
menced shovelling  a  path  through  the  snow. 
Industriously  he  laboured,  his  weak  frame,  sus- 
tained and  animated  by  some  pleasant  pros- 
pective recompense  for  such  unwonted  toil. 
His  course  was  northward;  he  crossed  Sassa- 
fras, reached  the  mouth  of  the  court  we  have 
described,  and  commenced  working  a  passage 
up  it.  Patiently,  earnestly,  shovelling  through 
drift  after  drift,  he  cleared  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  court,  and  pierced  the  very  bank  to  the 
door  of  the  teacher.  That  man,  so  industri- 
ous, so  covered  with  toil-started  perspiration 
this  cold  morning, — that  man  weak  in  body, 
yet  indefatigable  in  labour,  is  John  Woolman. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  remembering  that  Rebecca 
Jones,  his  beloved  young  sister  in  the  Truth, 
had  no  man  about  her  house  to  shovel  her  a 
passage  to  the  street,  the  pure  promptings  of 
benevolent  feeling,  such  as  were  ever  springing 
up  in  his  heart,  drove  him  early  from  his  bed 
that  morning,  to  work,  through  his  own  toil, 
liberty  for  her.  Entering  the  house  glowing 
with  exercise,  and  bright  with  good  humour, 
he  pleasantly  said  to  his  gratified  friend,  "  I 
think  I  have  earned  my  breakfast  this  morn- 

inS!" 

Is  not  this  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  an- 
ecdote of  one  tenderly  alive  all  his  life  to  the 
feelings  and  comforts  of  others.  The  break- 
fast Ik;  had  thus  earned,  was  cheerfully  fur- 
nished him  ;  and  w  ith  comfortable  feelings  and 
a  good  sharp  appetite,  we  doubt  not  but  he  en- 
joyed it.  What  a  treat  would  it  have  been,  to 
have  been  permitted,  pen  in  hand,  to  have  lis- 


tened to  the  conversation  of  these  worthies, 
as  they  thankfully  partook  of  the  blessings  of 
Providence. 

There  is  much  gold  in  all  the  ore  of  thought 
contained  in  the  writings  of  John  Woolman, 
and  we  may  well  believe  little  mere  tinsel  ever 
passed  his  lips.  Rebecca  Jones  was  also  re- 
markable for  wise  thoughtfulness,  and  as  yet, 
with  her,  age  and  experience,  had  not  blunted 
the  animation  and  sprightliness  of  youth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Bloomfield, 
Parke  county,  Indiana,  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month, 
1847,  Samuel  Allen,  son  of  Solomon  and  Amy  Allen, 
to  Katharine  Morrisson,  daughter  of  Enoch  Morris- 
son,  deceased,  and  Mary  Morrisson,  all  of  the  county 
and  state  aforesaid. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Parke  county,  Indiana, 
the  8th  of  Sixth  month  last,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, Miriam,  wife  of  Lot  Lindley,  in  the  35th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Bloomfield  monthly,  and  Rush 
Creek  particular  meeting.  She  was  careful  that  out- 
ward matters  should  not  hinder  her  attending  religi- 
ous meetings  when  able ;  and  was  often  occupied  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  approved  writ- 
ings of  Friends ;  also  in  visiting  the  sick  when  circum- 
stances would  admit;  and  often  spoke  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  giving  up  the  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  perish- 
ing things.  She  was  a  faithful  wife,  a  tender  mother, 
an  exemplary  friend.  Of  a  liberal  disposition,  she 
was  a  sympathiser  with  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the 
distressed.  Her  concern  to  live  a  religious  life  evi- 
dently increased  before  her  bodily  afflictions  became 
alarming,  and  from  that  period  her  mind  was  much 
engaged  to  prepare  for  eternity.  In  reference  to  the 
approaching  event,  she  said,  she  had  not  lived  the  life 
she  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  had  nothing  of  her  own 
to  confide  in.  The  day  before  her  decease  she  ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  being  accepted  by  the  Saviour ;  re- 
marking, she  did  not  see  things  so  clear  as  some  had 
done  ;  but  had  endeavoured  to  examine  into  her  situa- 
tion, and  hoped  and  believed  that  mercy  would  be  ex- 
tended,— which  she  craved  above  everything  else. 
Awhile  before  the  final  change  she  said,  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  "  If  it  please  thee,  Lord,  cut  short  the  work 
in  righteousness,  and  release  this  poor  suffering  body. 
But  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  !"  After  a  pause, 
she  repeated,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  She 
was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  departed  like  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep, 

 ,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 

near  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  23d  year 
of  his  age,  Richard  H.  Lawrence.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  much  early  promise,  of  quick  and  cultivated 
parts,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  was  greatly  en. 
deared  to  his  friends  by  his  amiable  disposition.  A 
cold  caught  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  terminated  in  a 
lingering  consumption.  During  the  summer  months 
his  strength  and  voice  failed,  so  that  he  could  speak 
but  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  scarcely  above  a  whis- 
per. He  was  early  aware  of  and  resigned  to  his  situ- 
ation, saying  on  one  occasion,  that  he  might  be  taken 
away  at  any  time ;  but  that  he  trusted  solely  in  his 
Saviour,  and  entertained  the  humble  hope  that  it  would 
be  in  mercy.  He  enjoyed  greatly  the  reading  of  reli- 
gious books,  and  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ob- 
serving his  mother  to  be  much  affected  by  his  daily 
declining  strength,  he  said,  "  Dear  mother,  do  not 
grieve,  let  us  be  resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  whatever 
that  may  he  ;  and  receive  with  equanimity  all  his  dis- 
pensations ;"  adding  with  emphasis,  "  whichever  way 
this  may  terminate,  all  will  be  right."  He  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  22el  ult.  without  a  sigh,  groan,  or 
struggle,  exchanging  as  is  humbly  hoped,  through  the 
mercy  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  this  scene  of  trial  and 
temptation  for  one  of  endless  bliss. 
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For ' '  Tlie  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  3i.) 

28th.  Two  of  our  number  whom  we  left 
to  take  care  of  our  horses,  &c,  came  down 
this  morning,  and  about  12  o'clock  we  met  in 
council  between  3D  and  40  Indians,  six  of 
whom  were  the  most  respectable  women.  Ear- 
ly in  the  opportunity  Cornplanter  made  a 
pretty  long  speech,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
directed  to  us,  but  was  for  an  Indian  then  in 
the  house,  who  had  been  charged  with  mur- 
dering a  white  man  ;  for  which  he  had  been 
tried,  but  being  acquitted,  was  now  at  liberty  ; 
the  expense  of  which  had  cost  Cornplanter 
$200.  The  chief's  speech  appeared  to  be  de- 
livered with  much  earnestness  and  seriousness. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  us,  expressing 
his  satisfaction  in  seeing-  us  all  in  good  health, 
&c.  After  a  short  time  of  silence,  wherein 
we  felt  an  earnest  travail  that  we  might  be  re- 
nevvedly  favoured,  and  some  introductory 
remarks  were  made  on  our  parts,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  come  to  on  the  22d,  were 
read  and  interpreted. 

To  Cornplanter,  and  all  our  Indian  brothers 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  now  living  on  the 
Alleghany  River. 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  now  been  several 
lays  among  you,  and  have  had  council  with 
four  chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  have  looked 
tbout  your  country,  and  have  agreed  upon  a 
ilace  for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon.  We 
jire  glad  and  thankful  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that 
!<very  thing  we  have  proposed  for  your  good, 
tas  been  so  agreeable  to  your  minds,  that  we 
*em  to  agree  like  brothers,  having  but  one 
jind  in  every  thing  we  do ;  and  we  hope  we 
hall  continue  to  be  of  one  mind  about  all  the 
lings,  we  have  been  speaking  to  you  of. 

"  Brothers  :  You  know  the  place  we  have 
hosen  for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon  at 
lenesinguhta  ;  and  we  hope  some  of  your 
oung  men  will  settle  by  them,  and  fence  off 


lots  for  themselves,  as  they  see  them  fence  off 
theirs.  Our  young  men  will  be  willing  to  as- 
sist and  instruct  them  in  working  their  lots. 
We  think  our  young  men  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  any  more  off  their  lot  this  year,  than 
they  will  want  for  themselves,  but  we  hope 
against  another  year  they  will  have  a  little  to 
spare;  and  we  are  willing  they  should  give  to 
your  old  and  infirm  people  that  cannot  work, 
one  bushel  out  of  four,  of  all  grain,  &c,  they 
have  to  spare. 

"  Brothers :  In  order  to  encourage  you  still 
more  to  take  up  work,  and  to  follow  the  ways 
we  pointed  out  to  you,  we  will  agree  to  give 
you  a  little  more.  We  will  send  you  smith's 
tools,  when  our  young  men  write  us  that  you 
need  them. 

"  Brothers  :  If  you  are  industrious  this  sum- 
mer, and  raise  a  good  deal  of  corn,  and  some 
wheat,  we  will  help  you  to  build  a  good  mill 
next  summer,  if  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
for  it.  You  must  find  half  the  money  to  build 
the  mill,  and  we  will  find  the  other  half.  We 
hope,  brothers,  you  will  save  some  money  you 
get  from  the  white  people,  that  you  may  have 
your  share  ready  against  next  spring.  We 
think  you  had  better  choose  one  of  your  chiefs 
to  keep  this  money  for  you,  till  the  time  it  is 
wanted,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  all  gone  for 
whiskey,  or  something  that  will  not  do  as  much 
good,  as  a  mill  would. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  also  willing  to  encour- 
age you  to  learn  farming,  by  agreeing  to  give 
some  small  premiums  to  such  of  our  Indi- 
an brothers,  who  are  industrious,  and  raise  a 
good  deal  of  grain. 

"Brothers:  We  will  give  to  every  Indian 
man  living  on  this  river,  who  shall  raise  25 
bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  in  one  year,  on  his 
own  land,  not  worked  by  white  people,  the 
sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  2nd.  For  every  50  bushels  of  corn,  raised 
by  one  man  in  like  mariner  aforesaid,  the  sum 
of  two  dollars. 

"  3rd.  For  every  50  bushels  of  potatoes 
raised  by  any  one  man  in  like  manner  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  4th.  For  every  two  tons  of  hay  raised  as 
aforesaid,  and  put  into  a  stack  or  barn,  not 
being  mown  or  drawn  in  by  white  people,  the 
sum  of  two  dollars. 

"5th.  For  every  12  yards  of  linen  cloth 
made  by  any  Indian  woman,  out  of  flax  raised 
on  her  or  her  husband's  land,  and  spun  in 
her  own  house,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  the  woman. 

"  6th.  For  every  12  yards  of  woollen  or 
linsey  cloth  made  by  any  Indian  woman,  out 
of  the  wool  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  sheep, 
spun  in  her  own  house,  the  sum  of  two  dollars, 
to  be  paid  to  the  woman. 

"  Brothers  :  We  will  give  you  these  premi- 


ums for  four  years,  if  our  young  men  stay  here 
so  long — upon  these  conditions — that  the  per- 
son who  applies  for  a  premium,  must  produce 
a  certificate  from  two  of  the  chiefs,  signifying 
the  quantity  of  grain,  cloth,  &c,  for  what  the 
premium  is  demanded,  and  that  it  was  raised 
or  made  in  the  manner  above  mentioned — and 
that  the  person  has  not  been  intoxicated  with 
whiskey,  at  least  for  the  term  of  six  months 
before  that  time.  And  our  friends  are  hereby 
authorized  and  desired  to  pay  the  above  pre 
miums  agreeably  to  what  is  herebefore  ex- 
pressed." 

The  committee  then  expostulated  with  them 
on  various  subjects  ;  particularly  their  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  drink,  divers  instances  of 
which  we  had  been  eye-witnesses  of,  several 
of  their  women  having  been  thus  disguised. 
Some  appeared  solid  and  heard  us  with  atten- 
tion ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  little  or  no 
shame  covers  an  Indian  for  getting  drunk. 

The  Indians  withdrew  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  returned  and  made  an  answer  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  : 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  heard  all  you  wish  to 
do  among  us.  You  are  come  here  to  see  life. 
You  wish  us  well.  You  wish  us  to  become  as 
the  white  people.  The  white  people  are  rich, 
and  got  everything ;  the  Indians  are  poor,  and 
have  nothing. 

"  Brothers  :  You  told  us  one  thing  ;  it  be 
good  for  us  to  build  a  mill ;  we  must  find  8400, 
and  you  will  find  $400.  Brothers,  we  can't 
say  but  few  words  at  this  time  about  this  mill. 
We  will  consult  Capt.  Chapin  ;  if  he  thinks  we 
will  receive  our  money,  and  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  money  you  propose,  then  we  will 
do  it. 

"  Brothers :  We  know  how  far  you  have  come 
to  see  us ;  it  is  a  great  way  from  the  sea-shore, 
where  our  forefathers  once  lived.  The  white 
people  have  cheated  us,  and  got  our  land  from 
us,  and  now  we  have  but  little  left.  We  will 
try  to  learn  your  way. 

"  Brothers  :  You  know  there  are  some  bad 
people  amongst  us ;  and  you  know  that  we 
have  been  cheated  ;  and  that  makes  us  bad, 
and  our  minds  uneasy.  If  we  had  not  been 
cheated,  we  should  have  been  very  rich  peo- 
ple, and  had  plenty  of  everything;  and  then 
our  minds  would  be  easy,  and  we  could  think 
on  the  Good  Spirit. 

"  Brothers  :  The  reason  I  mention  to  you 
about  our  being  cheated  is,  some  of  my  war- 
riors won't  mind  what.  I  say  to  them,  but  will 
have  their  own  way,  because  they  know  1  have 
often  been  cheated  by  the  white  people.  If  I 
had  never  been  cheated,  then  my  warriors 
would  believe  me,  and  mind  what  I  say  to 
them  ;  but  now  they  won't  mind. 

"  Brothers:  We  can't  all  go  to  work  at  once. 
Some  of  my  warriors  will  go  a  hunting  to  get 
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provisions  ;  and  sometimes  they  break  a  gun  ; 
and  then  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get 
a  new  one.  We  have  very  lew  hoes  and  axes 
and  such  things  amongst  us,  and  we  are  not 
able  to  get  them. 

"  Brothers  :  [  will  go  along  with  you  to  Ca-! 
nandaigua,  and  there  we  will  get  matters  set- 
tled about  the  mill,  and  bring  it  back  to  your j 
young  men  in  writing.    Brothers,  this  is  all  I| 
have  got  to  say  ;  we  will  now  shake  hands." 

At  the  close  of  this  speech  we  expressed  a  I 
few  words,  representing  among  other  things 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  present  practice 
of  making  their  mothers  and  sisters  work  all 
day  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  woods,  with  their 
hoes  and  axes,  whilst  they  were  playing  with 
their  bows  and  arrows ;  and  recommending 
them  to  begin  our  way,  by  early  setting  their 
boys  to  business,  taking  them  out  to  hoe  corn, 
&c.  By  early  habituating  them  to  work,  their 
minds  would  be  turned  to  it,  and  they  would 
not  think  hard  of  it.  The  committee  let  them 
know  that  the  riches  of  the  whites  to  which 
they  had  alluded,  were  produced  by  industry ; 
the  men  doing  the  work  in  the  fields,  &c,  and 
leaving  the  women  to  attend  to  spinning,  sew- 
ing, &c.  in  the  house.  We  concluded  by  se- 
riously impressing  on  their  minds,  that  it  was 
from  the  Good  Spirit  they  received  every  good 
thing  ;  that  he  could  hear  every  good  word 
they  said,  could  see  every  good  thing  they  did  ; 
and  if  they  were  good  and  industrious,  the 
Good  Spirit  would  love  them,  and  bless  them 
with  many  good  things. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Cornplanter  observ- 
ed, "  Now  all  things  are  done  and  settled,  we 
will  cover  up  the  council  fire." 

The  young  men  returned  to  Genesinguhta, 

and    with  myself  took  boarding  with 

Cornplanter,  who  used  us  as  well  as  his  house 
would  afTord.  We  inquired  of  him  respecting 
routes  to  return  by,  not  liking  the  way  we 
came.  He  told  us  the  way  to  Canandaigua 
was  160  miles,  and  not  a  very  difficult  road  ; 
that  he  and  his  son  Henry  were  going  there 
in  a  few  days  ;  he  would  be  glad  of  our  com- 
pany. We  had  felt  some  draught  in  our  minds 
to  go  by  Oneida,  and  Canandaigua  being  in 
the  way,  made  the  chief's  proposal  pleasant. 
But  about  this  time  a  runner  from  the  chiefs 
at  Buffalo  arrived  at  Cornplanter's  village,  with 
a  message  to  him,  desiring  his  attendance  there 
as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently,  for  the  sur- 
veyors and  commissioners  from  Robert  Morris 
&  Co.  were  come  to  rim  out  the  land  which 
the  Indians  sold  them  last  fall,  and  to  run  out 
and  settle  the  lines  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
The  chief  expressed  a  great  desire  that  we 
two  should  go  wiih  him  to  the  council,  and 
attend  th^rc  while  the  business  was  transact- 
ing, which  upon  weighing,  we  let  him  know 
we  felt  a  freedom  to  comply  with. 

80th.  About  noon  the  boat  containing  the 
goods  from  Pittsburg  arrived,  which  was  hear- 
tily welcomed  both  by  us  and  the  Indians, 
many  of  whom  gathered  round  the  shore,  hav- 
ing never  seen  such  a  boat  before.  The  cap- 
tain did  not  leave  Pittsburg  until  three  days 
later  than  he  expected — he  had  been  15  davs 
coming,  and  it  was  270  miles  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  river.  Both  he  and  his  men  ap- 
pealed tired,  expressing  much  satisfaction  that 


they  had  gotten  here ;  but  when  we  let  them 
know  our  house  was  nine  miles  further  up  the 
river,  and  that  we  wanted  the  goods  taken 
there,  they  submitted  with  much  reluctance, 
alter  we  engaged  to  give  them  three  dollars 
extraordinary,  and  half  a  dollar  to  an  Indian 
to  pilot  them. 

[Owing  to  the  want  of  a  competent  interpre- 
ter, our  friends  had  but  little  conversation  with 
the  Indians.]  We  had  a  strong  desire  to  know 
if  they  had  any  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  last  evening  having  some  conversation 
with  Cornplanter  on  the  subject,  he  informed 
us  they  had  two  solemnities  in  a  year;  when 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  men  and  women 
generally  to  meet  together  in  one  place,  one  in 
the  spring,  and  the  other  in  the  fall  about  the 
time  corn  is  ripe  ;  the  latter  was  a  time  of  re- 
joicing, and  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spi- 
rit for  this  blessing.  They  did  not  keep  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  but  every  one  tried  to 
think  good  in  his  own  mind.  As  we  could 
read  the  Bible,  he  queried  whether  there  was 
any  thing  said  in  it  about  the  Indians.  We 
informed  him  the  Bible  mentioned  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  people;  and  that  includ- 
ed the  Indians.  We  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  told  him,  that  though  the  Indians  could 
not  read  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  not  wholly 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
for  a  manifestation  of  his  Spirit,  or  measure  of 
his  Grace,  was  placed  in  each  of  their  hearts, 
and  would,  if  minded  or  given  way  to,  reprove 
for  all  wicked  words  and  wicked  actions,  and 
produce  peace  for  well-doing;  but  this  was  too 
refined  and  delicate  a  subject  for  our  interpre- 
ter to  handle. 

I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  learn  what 
number  of  Indians  this  village  contains  ;  but 
Cornplanter  informed  us  there  were  about  400 
persons,  young  and  old,  under  his  superinten- 
dency,  much  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  in 
or  near  the  town.  In  the  whole  district  there 
are  three  horses,  14  cows  and  calves,  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  12  hogs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Press  Gangs. 

The  following  extract  from  a  work  published 
this  year  in  London,  entitled  "  The  Autobio- 
graphy of  an  Artisan,"  serves  to  show  some 
of  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  war. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  a 
system,  which  excites  so  strongly  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  and  detracts  so  much  from 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject,  must  be 
hurtful  and  wrong.  For  another  instance  of 
oppression  from  the  same  cause,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  Richard 
Sellers,  No.  81  of  the  series  of  tracts  publish- 
ed by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

"The  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  my 
apprenticeship  passed  in  the  capacity  of  errand 
boy  and  general  servant — my  only  business 
with  edge  tools  being  to  turn  the  grind-stone 
for  the  men  to  sharpen  them.  When  the  men 
were  employed  in  the  docks,  I  was  usually 
despatched  an  hour  before  the  time  of  leaving, 
to  '  look  out'  if  any  of  the  press-gang  were 


lurking  about  to  press  the  men.  On  one  oc- 
casion my  vigilance  was  baffled,  the  press-gang 
having  contrived  to  secrete  themselves  near 
the  place  of  landing  :  as  soon  as  the  carpenters 
set  their  feet  on  shore  for  going  home,  one  of 
the  party  was  seized  by  '  the  gang' — a  regular 
fight  took  place,  and  at  length  the  assailed 
man  jumped  into  the  Humber  Dock,  hoping  to 
effect  his  escape  by  swimming.  Immediately 
two  of  the  gang  took  to  the  water  after  him  ; 
meanwhile  a  regular  row  commenced  on  shore, 
between  the  carpenters  and  the  press-men. 
The  parties  continued  to  struggle  in  the  water, 
where  the  strife  was  apparently  to  end  in 
death  :  our  man  had  seized  one  of  the  miscreant 
gangs- men  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  with 
an  iron  grip;  the  other  gangs-man  beating  his 
antagonist  over  the  head  with  one  hand,  and 
furiously  striking  the  water  with  the  other. 
During  this  time,  several  attempts  were  made 
by  that  portion  of  the  gang  remaining  on  shore, 
to  jump  into  the  water,  and  goto  the  rescue  of 
their  men  ;  this  was,  however,  prevented  by 
the  congregated  mass  on  shore.  Fiercely  was 
the  strife  contested  in  the  water,  each  strug- 
gling with  hate  and  death.  A  large  piece  of 
svood  was  thrown  from  a  vessel  lying  near  to 
them,  and  which  struck  one  of  the  gangsmen 
over  the  shoulders,  and  forced  him  to  release 
his  grasp.  The  vampyres  were  now  so  much 
exhausted,  as  to  be  in  immediate  fear  of  drown- 
ing, when  two  hardy  sailors  from  the  vessel 
put  off  in  a  boat,  and  dragged  the  shipwright 
into  it ;  he  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  he  could  recover,  and  was 
taken  into  a  neighbouring  public  house,  where 
medical  aid  was  called  in,  when  after  a  time 
animation  returned.  He  was  put  upon  a  large 
board,  and  carried  to  his  home,  escorted  by  a 
large  body  of  the  populace.  While  the  con- 
test had  been  raging  in  the  water,  those  of  thei 
gang  on  shore  had  been  separated  and  driven 
to  their  dens,  some  of  them  severely  wounded 
by  the  people  congregated. 

"  For  several  days  the  press  raged  hot.  On 
one  occasion,  a  young  sailor  was  impressed,  a) 
few  minutes  after  touching  the  shore,  and  afteijj 
a  voyage  up  the  Baltic.    He  contrived  to  re- 
lease himself  from  them,  and  sought  refuge  by 
flight,  the  press-men  following  him.  This! 
took  place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  a 
that  time  a  large  body  of  excavators  was  em 
ployed  in  repairing  the  basin  of  one  of  th<| 
Docks.    Through  this  body  the  sailor  passed | 
presently  followed  by  the  gang.    The  '  navies, 
however,  intercepted  the  progress  of  the  '  har 
pies,'  and  a  regular  fight  took  place,  durinj 
which  one  of  the  gang  had  his  head  laid  opei| 
by  a  blow  from  a  spade,  fiercely  levelled  a 
him  by  one  of  the  '  navies.'    This  was  th< 
signal  for  a  general  riot ;  and  being  the  hou  | 
when  the  workmen  were  leaving  off  toil  fo 
the  day,  the  gathering  soon  became  numerous* 
and  arming  themselves  with  bludgeons,  or  an;| 
other  weapons  that  offered  themselves,  tfo 
whole  body  bent  their  way  to  the  rendezvous 
determined  to  liberate  the  poor  souls  that  wer 
confined  within  until  they  could  be  drafted  o 
board  '  the  tender,'  then  lying  in  the  Humbei 
and  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  respedl 
live  war-ships.    By  this  time,  the  mob  wal 
congregated  in  a  dense  mass  around  the  builtl 
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ing  where  the  kidnapped  wretches  were  hud-' 
died  together.    The  violence  of  the  mass  soon 

i 

found  vent  in  a  regular  volley  of  boulder 
stones,  fired  at  the  building — one  part  of  them 
keeping  up  an  incessant  fire,  while  the  others 
were  digging  up  (he  stones  from  the  streets, 
and  supplying  the  besiegers  with  missiles.  The 
windows  were  first  demolished;  then  the  doors 
forced  open,  and  the  prisoned  inmates  brought 
to  light  and  liberty.  One  hardy  fellow  as- 
cended the  flag-staff,  and  tore  down  the  ensign, 
which  he  waved  triumphantly  as  he  clung  to 
the  top  of  the  staff  from  which  it  had  beenjQy- 
ing.  The  conflict  was  raging,  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  riot  act.  The  mayor  ascended  a  chair 
for  the  purpose,  but.  was  suddenly  dragged 
down  by  the  gold  chain  that  hung  around  his 
neck  ;  the  infuriated  mob  were  still  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  destruction,  the  furniture  be- 
ing thrown  from  the  windows,  and  smashed 
into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground, 
by  the  mass  in  the  street.  One  of  the  naval 
officers  now  menaced  the  assembly,  and  as- 
cended a  ruined  heap  of  furniture  and  bricks, 
with  the  intention  of  reading  the  act ;  he  drew 
a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  person  that  should  throw 
a  stone  at  him  ;  scarcely  had  he  delivered  the 
sentence,  before  a  blow  from  a  stone  laid  him 
senseless  amongst  the  shattered  fragments. 
The  mob  continued  masters  of  the  ground  un- 
til a  late  hour,  when  the  military  were  brought 
to  the  place,  and  they  were  dispersed.'  Several 
of  the  depredators  were  imprisoned  for  the 
riot;  the  man  who  tore  down  the  flag,  escaped 
from  the  town — he  knew  the  consequence  of 
remaining  to  be  taken." 

Important  Abolition  Movement. — Letters 
received  at  New  York  by  the  Caledonia  from 
unquestionable  sources,  announce  that  on  the 
28th  of  July  last  the  King  of  Denmark  issued 
a  decree  declaring  that  all  persons  who  should 
thereafter  be  born  in  his  dominions  should  be 
born'free,  and  that  all  persons  in  servitude  in 
his  dominions  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  and  re- 
maining so  on  the  28th  of  July,  1859,  shall 
then  be  absolutely  free,  without  compensation 
to  the  owners. 

In  the  negotiation  with  the  colonists  which 
preceded  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  he  offered 
them  the  alternative  of  three  years,  with  a 
compensation  of  $60  per  head  for  each  slave, 
or  twelve  years  without  any  compensation,  and 
they  chose  the  latter. 

Denmark  has  three  small  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John.  St.  Croix  contains  about  30,000  slaves. 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  perhaps  5,000  more. 
— Journal  of  Commerce. 

Noble  Conduct  and  Heavy  Affliction. — 
The  Albany  Statesman  tells  a  sad  story  of 
an  industrious  Irish  servant  girl  in  that  city, 
who,  from  her  scanty  earnings,  saved  $100, 
with  which  she  sent  for  her  father,  mother  and 
sister,  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  suffering 
for  food. 

Word  came  over  to  her  that  they  would 
come  immediately.  The  noble-hearted  crea- 
ture rented  a  small  but  comfortable  tenement, 


and  furnished  it.  to  the  extent  of  her  limited 
means,  with  necessary  furniture,  food  and  fuel. 
In  due  time  the  parents  and  sister  arrived,  and 
joined  herself  and  brother  here;  and  the  meet- 
ing, under  such  circumstances,  of  the  re-united 
family,  was  one  inexpressibly  joyful. 

The  most  sanguine  hopes  and  the  brightest 
wishes  of  the  affectionate,  self-sacrificing 
daughter  and  sister  were  fully  accomplished. 
Those  she  loved,  were,  through  her  single  ef- 
forts,  rescued  from  the  combined  miseries  of 
pinching  poverty  and  gaunt  famine,  and  were 
all  gathered  about  her  at  last  in  a  humble  but 
comfortable  home,  in  a  land  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty. But  their  happiness  was  short-lived  in- 
deed. The  parents  had  brought  with  them  the 
seed  of  the  pestilence  that  rages  in  many  por- 
tions of  Ireland,  consequent  upon  hunger,  bad 
food  and  exposure,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
here,  one  after  the  other  fell  victims  to  its  viru- 
lence ;  and  the  poor  heart-broken  girl,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  has  followed  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther and  sister  to  their  graves,  and  once  more 
is  alone  in  the  land  of  her  adoption,  without  a 
relative  to  condole  with  her  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 


Sympathy  of  Birds. — A  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  a  week  or  two  since,  remarked 
an  unusual  collecting  of  brown  thrushes  in  a 
thicket  contiguous  to  his  residence.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  towards  them  for  se- 
veral succeeding  days,  by  their  loud  cries  and 
eccentric  movements,  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  cause  of  this 
unwonted  congress  of  his  feathered  tenants, 
and  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
citement. Upon  examining  the  thicket,  he 
discovered  a  female  thrush  suspended  by  one 
wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her  nest  con- 
taining several  half  grown  birds. 

From  the  attendant  circumstances  he  con- 
cluded that  the  maternal  bird  must  have  be- 
come entangled  before  the  process  of  incubation 
was  completed,  and  that  some  kindly  hearted 
neighbour  had  supplied  her  place  in  hatching 
and  breeding  her  callow  offspring.  He  with- 
drew a  few  rods,  and  the  committee  of  relief 
immediately  resumed  the  self-imposed  duty  of 
administering  "  aid  and  comfort"  in  the  form 
of  worms  and  other  insects,  alternating  be- 
tween the  mother  and  her  young — she  mean- 
while cheering  them  on  in  their  labour  of  love 
with  the  peculiar  note  which  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  her  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity 
for  some  half  hour,  our  informant  relieved  the 
mother  bird.  She  immediately  flew  to  her 
nest,  expressing  her  gratitude  by  her  sweetest 
notes.  Her  charitable  friends,  their  "  occupa- 
tion now  being  gone,"  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  singing  as  they  went 
a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  in 
every  particular.  The  many  pleasing  reflec- 
tions which  it  suggests  we  leave  to  be  recorded 
by  some  of  our  friends  abroad. — New  Haven 
Herald. 


Meekness. — True  gentleness,  like  an  im- 
penetrable armour,  repels  the  most  pointed 
shafts  of  malice ;  they  cannot  pierce  through 


this  invulnerable  shield,  but  either  fail  harm- 
less to  the  ground,  or  return  to  wound  the 
hand  that  shot  them.  If  it  were  only  for  mere 
human  reasons,  it  would  turn  to  a  better  ac- 
count to  be  patient;  nothing  defeats  the  malice 
of  an  enemy  like  the  spirit  of  forbearance. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home — it  will  extract  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion from  the  most  barren  circumstances:  "  It 
will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of 
the  flinty  rock." 

Humility. — Humility  ever  dwells  with  men 
of  noble  minds.  It  prospers  not  in  lean  and 
barren  soils,  but  in  good  ground.  What  is 
that  man  the  worse  who  lets  his  inferior  go  be- 
fore him  ?  The  folly  is  in  him  who  takes  that 
which  is  not  his  due  :  but  the  prudence  rests 
with  him,  who,  in  the  sereneness  of  his  own 
worth,  does  not  value  it.  The  sun  chides  not 
the  morning  star,  although  it  usher  in  the  day 
before  him. 

Even  in  gold,  the  stiffest  is  the  basest ;  but 
the  purest  is  the  most  ductile. 

Retirement. — True  retirement,  is  a  with- 
drawing from  the  sinful  customs  and  spirit  of 
this  world,  and  a  giving  up  the  soul  to  God  in 
all  things.  The  retired  and  true  believer,  in 
the  midst  of  his  necessary  business,  may 
sweetly  raise  his  soul  to  his  Father  in  Heaven 
in  fervent  breathings,  which  will  keep  up  the 
true  frame  of  his  mind,  and  draw  down  many 
comforts  from  above.  For  a  true  Christian 
feels  and  bewails  how  often  his  common  affairs 
draw  off  his  mind  from  his  most  important 
concerns,  and  throw  him  into  dullness  and  con- 
fusion. He  laments  this,  because  his  best  af- 
fections are  somewhere  else.  A  man  of  this 
world  hath  his  heart  in  this  world, — but  a 
Christian  gets  as  much  as  possible  into  hea- 
venly things,  because  his  heart  and  his  treasure 
are  in  heaven. 

Glittering  toys  and  golden  things, 

Wealth  and  honours  that  have  wings  ; 

Ever  fluttering  to  be  gone, 

I  can  never  call  my  own. 

Riches  that  the  world  bestows, 

It  can  take,  and  I  can  lose ; 

.But  the  treasures  that  are  mine 

Lie  afar  beyond  its  line. 

They  neither  moth  nor  rest  can  feel, 

Nor  can  the  thief  come  there  to  steal ! 

HOME. 

The  love  of  home,  the  charms  of  the  native 
soil, —  the  endearments  they  possess  when  pre- 
sent, and  the  beauty  and  dignity  shed  over 
their  remembrance  whilst  absent, — these  are 
feelings  which  can  steal  into  all  breasts  with- 
out speech  or  language  : — 

"  'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind." 

The  patriotic  passion  is  not  lost  for  the  want 
of  high  civilization:  it  often  burns  most  purely 
in  breasts  the  most  unsophisticated ;  and  one 
of  the  worst  lessons  high  cultivation  and  libe- 
ral principles  instil,  is  the  disregard  for  local 
sympathies,  under  the  high-sounding  name  of 
cosmopolitism.  Speak  not  of  the  splendour, 
the  conveniencies,  the  comforls  of  home ! — 
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these  do  not  give  it  the  title  of"  Sweet,  sweet 
home/"  Take  it, in  its  simplicity,  its  naked- 
ness, and  its  deprivations,  but  you  have  not 
stepped  from  its  endearing  charms. 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand !" 

The  dying  hour  does  not  even  erase  the 
stamp  of  nature  ;  nor  can  the  splendours  of 
the  capiiol  cancel  the  rude  cot  with  its  magic 
name. 

What  beautiful  but  indignant  expressions 
were  called  forth  from  the  captive  Israelites, 
by  the  gush  of  feeling  when  their  thoughts 
were  suddenly  turned  lo  their  own  land : — 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

"  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof. 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land? 

"  Iff  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning. 

"  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy  !" — Psalm  137. 

And  with  what  ardour  does  David  cry  out 
whilst  returning  to  his  beloved  city: — 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  They 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces."    Psalm  122. 

This  observation  which  follows  was  made 
by  the  intelligent  Mungo  Park  : — 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of  man- 
kind, to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  where 
they  passed  their  infancy.  The  poor  negro 
feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force.  To  him  no 
water  is  sweet  but  what  is  drawn  from  his  own 
well ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool  and  pleasant  a 
shade  as  the  Tabba  tree  of  his  native  village. 
When  war  compels  him  to  abandon  the  de- 
lightful spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath, 
and  seek  Ibr  safety  in  some  other  kingdom, 
his  time  is  spent  in  talking  about  the  country 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and  no  sooner  is  peace  re- 
stored, than  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  land 
of  strangers,  rebuilds  with  haste  the  fallen 
walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  once  more 
ascend  from  his  native  village." — New  Quar- 
terly Review. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

APPAREL. 

Friends  are  sometimes  reproached  for  their 
plain  garb  and  language,  as  if  religion  did  not 
inculcate  simplicity  in  these  respects.  It  is 
however  evident,  the  early  Christians  bore  their 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  showing  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christianity  in  its  redeeming  power  from 
the  vain  fashions  of  the  world.  " 'Tis  not 
enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "  that  a  Christian 
be  chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must  appear  to 
be  so — a  virtue,  of  which  he  should  have  such 
great  store  and  treasure,  that  it  ought  to  flow 
from  his  mind  upon  his  habit,  and  break  forth 
from  the  retirements  of  his  conscience,  info  the 
superficies  of  his  li!'<." 


The  garments  that  we  should  wear,  says 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  "  ought  to  be  mean 
and  frugal,  not  curiously  wrought  with  divers 
colours,  the  emblem  of  craft  and  deceit ;  but 
white,  to  denote  our  embracing  of  innocency 
and  truth  ;  and  that  is  true  simplicity  of  habit, 
that  taketh  away  what  is  vain  and  superfluous  ; 
and  that  is  the  best  and  most  solid  garment, 
which  is  farthest  from  art  and  curiosity,  and 
most  apt  to  preserve  and  keep  warm  the 
body." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

FOR  THE  BEREAVED. 

He  is  gone  to  our  home — he  is  gone  to  our  God  ! 

O  view  him  not  laid  in  that  cold  narrow  bed — 
Though  soft,  pure,  and  bright 
Are  the  dew-drops  that  light 

On  the  green  grass  that  waves  gently  over  his  head. 

Though  sweetly  the  south  wind  goes  murmuring  by, 
And  sweetly  the  wild-flowers  spring  all  around, 

And  sweetly  the  note 

Of  the  turtle  doth  float, 
On  the  sweet  breath  of  Spring  over  that  hallowed 
ground  : 

Though  the  radiant  sun  beameth  brilliantly  there — 
Though  the  iris  there  bcndetli  its  glorious  bow, 
And  the  moonbeams  meet 
With  the  starbeams  sweet 
To  bless  and  to  brighten  that  valley  of  woe  : 

Yet,  view  him  not  laid  in  that  cold  narrow  bed — 
'Twas  his  spirit  we  loved — is  the  loved  spirit  there  ? 

The  Spirit  of  Love 

Called  his  spirit  above — 
Redeemed  it  from  sin  and  released  it  from  care. 

'Twas  his  spirit  we  loved — though  the  form  where  it 
dwelt, 

If  beauty  is  lovely,  seemed  made  for  our  love — 

Our  Father  !  Our  God  ! 

We  bow  to  Thy  rod  ! 
Our  hearts  are  thine  altars — our  offering  a  dove  ! 

E. 


GRIEFS. 

Lightest  griefs 
Are  easiest  discerned,  as  shallow  brooks 
Show  every  pebble  in  their  troubled  currents, 
While  deeper  streams  flow  smooth  as  glass  above 
Mightiest  impediments,  and  yield  no  trace 
Of  that  which  is  beneath  them. — Neele. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

John  Griffith. 

John  Griffith  was  one  of  those  faithful  wit- 
nesses for  the  Truth,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  seeing  the  gradual  creeping 
in  of  the  spirit  of  the  world;  and  a  declension 
from  the  pure  zeal  of  primitive  days,  laboured 
to  arouse  the  careless  members. of  our  Society 
from  their  beds  of  ease,  and  to  call  them  back 
to  the  life  of  self-denial  and  godliness  which 
had  shone  so  eminently  in  the  example  of  their 
fathers,  the  instruments  made  use  of  by  the 
Almighty  in  gathering  us  to  be  a  people. 

Having  himself  drunk  deeply  from  the  foun- 
tain of  unchangeable  truth,  tasted  its  sweetness, 
and  felt  its  life-giving  power,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  fellow  professors  should  never  place 
anything  else  in  the  stead  thereof;  but  that 
partaking  individually  of  the  same  fountain, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  uphold  the  blessed  standard  which 
had  been  committed  to  their  trust.    This,  he 


|  knew  and  preached,  was  not  to  be  done  in  the 
will  or  wisdom,  or  contrivance  of  man,  which 
could  add  nothing  to  the  church's  comfort  or 
strength,  or  advancement;  but  in  a  simple  and 
sincere  waiting  upon  the  pointings  of  the  Di- 
vine hand,  and  a  faithful  co-operation  with 
that  wisdom  and  strength  which  would  from 
time  to  time  be  granted  to  the  obedient  disci- 
ple. 

In  the  year  1764,  under  the  feeling  of  reli- 
gious duty,  he  published  some  "  Brief  Remarks 
on  sundry  important  subjects,"  addressed  to 
his  fellow  members,  containing  much  weighty 
counsel.  The  following  instructive  portions 
extracted  therefrom,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  perhaps  edification. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  true  worship,  he 
says:  "Oh!  what  wonderful  encouragement 
have  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  to  abide  faith- 
ful in  that  station  wherein  He  hath  placed 
them,  whether  in  silence  or  speaking,  doing 
or  suffering,  prosperity  or  adversity.  There 
is  not  the  least  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  silent 
worship,  unless  we  are  so  naked  as  to  be  void 
of  a  right  sense  of  what  true  worship  is.  Then 
indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  contemptible,  and  can- 
not fail  of  rendering  us  more  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  than  such  are  who  have  a 
form,  ornamented  with  man's  curious  invention 
and  adorning.  This  must  of  necessity  centre 
all  that  are  so  unhappy  in  that  state,  set  forth 
by  our  Lord  under  the  metaphor  of 'Salt  that 
hath  lost  its  savour,  which  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  un- 
der foot  of  men.'  Therefore  all  professors 
of  spiritual  worship  should  greatly  fear  being 
found  in  this  dreadful  state,  of  the  form  Truth 
leads  into,  without  the  life  and  power :  if  that 
is  with  them,  it  will  raise  them  above  con- 
tempt. 

"  In  my  travels  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
according  to  ability  received,  which  I  have 
been  engaged  in  through  most  parts  of  our  So- 
ciety, I  have  seen  and  painfully  felt  much  of 
this  sorrowful  idleness  and  insensibility,  which 
has  caused  me  many  days  and  nights  of  mourn- 
ing with  sackcloth  as  it  were  underneath.  I 
have  seen  that  it  proceeds  from  various  causes, 
but  principally  from  an  over-anxiotisness  in 
seeking  after  earthly  things,  lawful  in  them- 
selves, but  direct  idolatry  when  they  have  the 
chief  place  in  the  mind,  and  are  made  the 
principal  treasure  thereof;  which  they  cer- 
tainly are,  when  most  delighted  in  and  thought 
upon.  Then  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  ido- 
laters can  worship  the  true  and  living  God, 
any  otherwise  than  in  a  mere  form.  With 
such,  the  several  branches  of  our  Christian 
testimony  are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  for 
outward  decency's  sake,  to  keep  up  the  form 
in  the  sight  of  men.  So  there  is  a  dead  form, 
and  an  insipid  fruitless  bearing  of  our  testimo- 
nies, which  can  never  beget  to  God,  though 
perhaps  it  may  sometimes  beget  into  the  form. 
But  this  brings  no  increase  to  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, except  of  pain  and  distress.  Visible  dis- 
orders and  immoral  practices  in  particulars, 
have  often  wounded  us,  and  hurt  the  cause  of 
Truth  ;  but  not  in  such  a  dangerous  measure; 
because,  where  sound  judgment  and  the  spirit 
of  wholesome  discipline  have  been  preserved, 
these  things  have  been  judged  and  cast  out  of 
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the  camp.  But  the  greatest  wounds  we  have 
received,  have  been  in  the  house  of  our  seem- 
ing friends,  by  their  endeavours  to  maintain 
our  principles,  (or  at  least  what  they  liked  of 
theml  worship,  ministry,  and  discipline,  all  in 
that  form  only,  which  the  faithful  have  been, 
and  now  are,  livingly  led  into.  Antichrist 
has  always  made  more  havoc  by  transforming 
himself,  than  by  direct  violence  and  opposi- 
tion." 

In  treating  of"  the  true  and  false  ministry," 
he  observes  :  M  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
towards  promoting  truth  and  righteousness 
upon  the  earth,  that  the  ministry  be  preserved 
according  to  its  original  institution,  viz.  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  eternal  Word  of 
God,  speaking  as  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is 
properly  God's  speaking  by  his  instruments  to 
the  children  of  men,  such  things  as  Fie  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  knows  they  stand  in  need 
of ;  at  the  same  time  opening  the  hearts  of 
them  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  receive  the  doc- 
trine. Nothing  but  the  unparallelled  love  and 
power  of  Christ  can  bring  forth  and  support 
such  a  ministry.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible  that  those  so  exercised  therein,  can 
have  sinister  views  of  making  temporal  advan- 
tage to  themselves  thereby.  Wherever  that 
appears,  we  may  be  assured  the  Lord  hath 
not  sent  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  pro- 
fit the  people  at  all. 

"  Man  should  be  so  far  from  proceeding 
upon  corrupt  motives,  for  outward  gain  or  ad- 
vantage, in  this  important  work,  that  even 
though  good-will  to  mankind,  flowing  from  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  in  which 
strong  desires  may  arise  "to  do  good,  free  from 
lucrative  views  of  all  kinds,  and  much  beauti- 
ful gospel  doctrine  also,  may  open  very  suit- 
able, as  the  party  may  think,  for  the  help  and 
edification  of  his  or  her  fellow-mortals  ;  yet  all 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  proceed  upon,  without 
the  call  and  real  gift  in  this  so  awful  an  under- 
taking :  it  being  no  more  at  the  best  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  operation  of  that 
pure  love  in  the  saints'  minds,  even  in  such  as 
never  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Yet  to  some, 
these  blessed  operations,  influences,  and  open- 
ings, may  be  given,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  that  work,  which  they  should  wait  patiently 
under,  until  the  full  time  comes.  This  will  be 
clearly  seen,  as  the  eye  is  single 
is  great  cause  to  believe  some  have  launched 
out  upon  this  foundation  only,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  public  appearances,  whereby  they  have 
in  a  sorrowful  manner  brought  darkness  upon 
themselves,  and  sometimes  on  others  ;  having 
proved  only  ministers  of  the  letter,  though 
perhaps  pretending  much  to  have  the  impulses 
of  the  Spirit.  These  have  been  instruments  of 
much  anxiety  and  distress  to  the  true  church, 
who  can  savour  nothing  with  delight,  but  that 
which  comes  from  the  power  of  the  Word  of  Life. 

"  It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  true  judgment 
over  such,  in  the  present  low  state  of  things  ; 
especially  where  there  has  been  a  fair  outside, 
and  nothing  to  blame  in  their  morals.  But  it 
sometimes  hath  fallen  out,  that  there  has  been 
something  permitted  to  manifest  the  unsound- 
ness of  such,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  pain- 
ful sufferers  under  the  blasting  wind  of  such 
ministry." 


"  If  has  been  a  painful  suffering  case  to  liv- 
ing members  in  some  places,  when  they  have 
seen  that  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  some 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  expose 
themselves,  and  burden  the  religious  Society 
who  suffered  such  to  assume  an  office  for  which 
they  were  no  ways  qualified.  Certainly  the 
church  hath  power  to  order  and  regulate  her 
own  members;  and  doubtless  she  may  wholly 
refuse  and  reject  a  ministry,  which,  upon  trial, 
she  has  in  truth  no  unity  with.  And  even 
substantial  members  in  their  private  capacity, 
who  have  stood  their  ground  well,  and  have 
large  experience  of  the  Lord's  dealings,  whe- 
ther ministers  or  others,  ought,  in  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things,  to  have  great  weight  with 
such  who  have  not  yet  made  full  proof  of  their 
ministry,  nor  given  satisfaction  to  their  friends 
in  general." 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded,  if  ministry  doth  not 
reach  the  Divine  Witness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  and  cause  them  to  assent  thereunto  in 
some  measure,  it  will  never  profit  them.  The 
right  ministers  have  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
their  ministry  in  the  minds  of  even  the  rebel- 
lious ;  how  much  more  so  then  in  those  of  the 
honest-hearted  ? 

"  The  danger  which  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  low,  languid,  unskilful  state 
of  many  in  our  Society,  hath  induced  me  (and 
feeling  my  mind  in  degree  warmed  thereunto,) 
to  write  the  more  closely  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  pernicious  consequence  of  a  false 
ministry  ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  the  more 
formal  and  superficial  we  as  a  people  become, 
the  more  abundant  danger  there  is  of  such  a 
ministry  rising,  and  finding  encouragement  to 
grow  and  prevail  ;  for  the  lifeless,  formal  pro- 
fessors had  rather  have  almost  any  kind  of 
ministry  than  all  silence.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  a  right  ministry  cannot  have  a  free 
course,  nor  be  exalted,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  worldly  spirits,  clothed  with  a  form  of 
religion." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Prophetic  and  Solemn  Warnings. 

From  The  British  Friend. 

Esteemed  Friends, — I  send  you  two  remark- 
able communications,  which  if  you  do  not  ob- 
But  there  ject,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  in  your  pages. 

They  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  deep  atten- 
tion; apprehending  as  I  do,  that  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  these  declarations,  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  over 
us,  as  a  professing  Christian  people.  May  we 
learn  wisdom  from  the  past;  and  seek  for  pre- 
servation from  every  snare  of  the  enemy  of 
our  souls  ! 

A  solemn  communication  made  by  one  of 
our  most  eminent  ministers,*  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  Beaconism.  On  the  19th  of  Sec- 
ond month,  1835,  she  stood  up  in  her  own  little 
meeting,  and  with  great  power  expressed  her- 
self as  follows  : — 

"  The  signs  of  the  times  a/e  awful,  the  state 
of  religious  society  calls  for  mourning,  lamen- 
tation, and  girding  of  sackcloth.    The  spirit  of 


[*  Said  to  be  Ann  Jones.] 


Antichrist,  which  opposes  itself  to  all  that  is  of 
God,  has  made  its  appearance,  even  among 
this  people,  under  a  very  specious  form.  '  For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart.'*  If  we  would  be  Christ's 
in  the  day  when  he  maketh  up  his  jewels,! 
we  must  get  to  the  place  of  pure  prayer,  and 
to  close  searchings  of  heart.  Yea,  '  for  the 
divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  close  search- 
ings of  heart.' 

"  The  day  hastens  on  apace  when  this  peo- 
ple will  be  shaken  in  a  way  they  little  expect 
— when  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge 
of  lies,!  when  all  that  can  be  shaken  will  be 
shaken  to  the  very  base.  For  the  day  will 
try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is  ;  and 
all  that  are  not  found  building  on  the  immuta- 
ble Rock  of  ages  will  be  swept  away.§  For 
the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies, 
and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place 
— when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass 
through.!!  Then  may  we  know  the  Lord  to 
be  our  dwelling-pIace,1T  to  hide  us  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  tops  of  the  ragged 
rocks,**  until  the  storm  be  overpast." 

In  the  year  1840,  when  the  blast  of  Beacon- 
ism was  supposed  by  some  to  be  over — at  the 
commencement,  nearly,  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Filth  month  20th,  S.  G.  came  into  the 
Men's  meeting  under  religious  concern,  and 
said  : — 

"  She  was  once  more  amongst  us — she  had 
been  impressed  with  exercise  both  that  morn- 
ing when  in  their  (the  Women's)  meeting,  and 
since  among  us,  that  there  were  few  now  who 
were  able  to  see  the  state  in  which  we  are ; 
blindness,  in  part,  had  happened  to  so  many. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  had  caused  them  to 
err  ;  some  had  acted  vilely,  had  even  kissed 
their  Master  while  they  betrayed  him.  There 
had  been  many  sandy  builders  amongst  us, 
but  few  dig  deep  enough  to  get  to  the  rock. 
There  was  much  disposition  to  dwell  on  the 
surface,  and  to  cherish  it  both  in  Meetings  for 
Worship  and  Discipline.  There  was  much 
of  creaturely  activity,  but  the  Lord  would  never 
own  such  ;  and  whoever  they  were  who  were 
building  on  the  sand,  whether  they  were  such 
as  fronted  the  people  or  not,  the  storms  and 
tempests  that  were  yet  to  come,  would  sweep 
them  away.  Yes,  the  floods  and  the  rains 
would  descend  upon  their  building,  and  it  would 
not  stand,  though  some  were  now  very  fair  to 
look  upon.  But  there  were  a  few  burden 
bearers,  and  she  wished  they  might  be  willing, 
as  it  were,  to  bear  the  Ark  on  their  shoulders 
till  the  time  of  deliverance  came. 

"  When  our  predecessors  were  enduring 
persecution,  and  immured  in  noisome  dun- 
geons, with  evil  company,  how  they  increased  ! 
And  now,  in  a  time  of  ease,  how  few  we  are, 
and  what  a  scattering  there  had  been  ;  many 
had  tried  to  remodel  this  church,  but  it  never 
could  and  never  would  be  done  ;  because  it 
was  first  gathered  by  the  Power  of  Him  before 
whom  all  men  are  but  as  '  the  drop  of  a  buck- 


*  Judg.  i.  15,  16. 
t  Isai.  xxviii.  17. 
||  Isai.  xxviii.  17,  18. 
**  Isai.  ii.  21. 
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et,  and  who  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing  :'  and  the  Lord  would  not  undo  His  own 
work.  And  though  she  did  not  know  it  per- 
sonally to  be  tiic  case,  yet  she  believed  there 
were  many  minds  prepared  and  preparing  to 
receive  our  principles;  and  if  we  were  not 
faithful,  others  would  be  raised  up  to  bear 
them. 

"  Oh,  ye  wise  men  !  yc  learned  men  !  It 
would  not  be  by  this  world's  wisdom.  Oh  ! 
the  mischief  that  money  getting  and  money 
keeping  had  done,  and  was  doing.  What 
heaps  upon  heaps  were  still  accumulating  ! 
How  many  of  our  young  men,  our  sons,  had 
been  clogged  with  the  earth,  so  that  they  could 
not  run  on  the  Lord's  errands  ;  and  how  com- 
mon it  was  to  plead  the  necessity  of  trade  be- 
ing in  such  a  current,  that  they  must  go  with 
it.  How  many  spiritual  talents  were  buried 
under  the  earth — how  differently  we  acted 
with  the  Lord's  money  to  what  we  did  with 
our  own  earthly  money  !  How  carefully  that 
was  put  out  to  usury,  or  to  the  bank,  so  as  to 
make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible.  But 
should  we  be  able  in  the  day  of  account  to 
plead  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  that  he 
was  an  hard  man,  &c.  ?  No,  the  talents, 
however  small,  must  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; 
we  must  cry  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  '  O 
Earth,  Eanh,'  &c. 

"  How  much  the  young  were  to  be  felt  for; 
how  many  parents  were  acting  as  Aaron  did, 
when  he  made  the  gods  :  and  the  people  said, 
'  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt !'  She  knew 
she  was  taking  up  the  time,  and  felt  that  some 
were  querying  what  would  all  this  come  to  ? 
But  the  Lord  was  her  witness,  that  she  desired 
we  might  take  the  warning; — that  she  had  not 
even  been  tempted  as  Jonah  was  to  complain 
because  the  people  repented  :  but  she  had  ra- 
ther it  were  so,  though  the  Lord  had  been 
pleased  to  speak  by  her.  She  had  prayed  that 
the  judgment  might  be  averted,  and  that  He 
would  spare  his  people.  He  did  indeed  take 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing  :  and  men 
were  but  as  grasshoppers  before  him.  She 
nevertheless  desired  we  would  be  warned  by 
a  poor  insignificant  instrument  ;  if  not,  many 
would  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  would  take  the  seats  of  those  who  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  a  glorious  crown  would 
be  given  them." 

I  am,  your  friend, 

Vigil. 

Ninth  month,  1847. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Sruttcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  40.) 

The  labours  of  faithful  men  and  women  to 
promote  the  holy  work  of  reformation, — of 
restoration, — in  the  Society  of  Friends,  had 
been  blessed.  Many  spiritual  children  had 
the  Lord  given  them,  who,  in  the  fire  of  revo- 
lutionary suffering,  were  purified  and  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  the  church.  During  that 
season  of  trial,  a  reviving  greenness  spread 
over  the  Society  ;  and  for  every  plant  of  a  right 
seed  removed  by  the  Great  Gardener  to  bloom 


in  unfading  beauty  above,  there  sprang  up 
many  rich  in  verdure,  and  plenteous  in  fruit* 
fulness,  to  cheer  the  waste  places  below.  For 
every  warrior  in  the  spiritual  conflict,  taken 
from  the  Lamb's  army  on  earth  to  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven,  there  was  heard  t lie 
buckling  on  of  many  armours,  and  troop  after 
troop,  at  the  great  Captain's  command,  made 
whole  the  thinned  ranks,  and  swelled  the  ex- 
tending line.  A  host  of  true  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  arose,  who  laboured  in  the  might  of 
their  Master,  clothed  with  the  inward  beauty 
which  he  only  can  bestow,  and  presenting  a 
phalanx  of  strength  and  brightness  heart-cheer- 
ing to  the  weaklings  of  the  flock  then,  and 
refreshing  to  look  back  upon  now.  For  the 
twenty  years  succeeding  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  greater  number  of  zealous  labourers 
for  the  Truth  were  found  amongst  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  than  at  any  other  period.  Some 
of  the  younger  class  of  ministers,  who  had  been 
zealously  concerned  in  their  vocation  before 
that  time,  laboured  faithfully  and  unflinch- 
ingly during  its  trials,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  held  up  a  banner  for  the  Truth. 

John  Pemberton, — mild,  humble,  self-dis- 
trusting John  Pemberton, — stood  in  the  firmness 
of  his  unwillingness  to  do  wrong.  Kind  and 
condescending  towards  all  where  duty  did  not 
interfere,  his  natural  timidity  was  at  times  in- 
creased by  yielding  to  the  nervous  fearfulness 
of  his  wife,  which  sometimes  seemed  to  con- 
tract his  usefulness.  Yet  in  his  Master's  ser- 
vice, when  fully  persuaded  of  a  Divine  call  to 
labour,  though  it  might  be  in  distant  lands,  he 
was  strengthened  to  give  up  all  to  go,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  resign  him  in  quiet  trust. 
Samuel  Emlen, — the  discerner  of  other  men's 
spirits,  the  learned  man,  the  fervent  preach- 
er,— dated  his  entrance  on  the  ministry  twenty 
years  belbre  the  Revolution,  and  yet  long  sur- 
vived its  close.  These  men  laboured  side  by 
side,  heart  and  hand  together.  Glad  were 
they  to  see  the  host  of  young  fervent  warriors 
which  came  and  ranged  themselves  by  their 
side. 

On  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Second  month, 
1772,  Friends  of  Philadelphia  were  gathered 
to  a  youth's  meeting,  held  in  their  Market 
street  house.  The  meeting  had  sat  some  time 
in  silence,  when  a  young  man  not  dressed  in 
plain  attire,  of  a  remarkably  good  form,  of 
middle  height,  well  proportioned,  and  with  a 
fine  shaped  head  well  set  on  his  shoulders, — 
of  features  regular  and  manly,  but  not  beauti- 
ful, and  at  that  time  agitated  with  powerful 
emotions,  left  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  advanced  to  the  preachers'  gallery. 
Surprise,  no  doubt,  was  awakened  in  many 
minds  to  see  a  youth  in  the  dress  of  a  world- 
ling, stepping  to  that  place;  and  the  astonish- 
ment was  not  removed,  when  they  beheld  him 
kneel  down  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
congregation  arose,  but  for  some  minutes  the 
internal  agitation  of  the  young  man  seemed  to 
preclude  utterance.  At  last  his  lips  opened, 
and  with  a  tremulous  but  powerfully  melodious 
voice,  these  aspirations  burst  forth  : 

"  Oh  Lord  God T  arise,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered  !  Baptize  me, — dip  me, — yet 
deeper  in  Jordan.  Wash  me  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration. 


"  Thou  hast  done  much  for  me,  and  hast  a 
right  lo  expect  much  ; — therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  congregation,  I  resign  myself  and 
all  that  I  have,  to  thee,  oh  Lord  ! — it  is  thine ! 
And  1  pray  thee,  Oh  Lord  !  to  give  me  grace 
to  enable  me  to  continue  firm  in  this  resolu- 
tion ! 

"  Wherever  thou  leadest  me,  Oh  Lord  !  I 
will  follow  thee ;  if  through  persecution,  or 
even  to  martyrdom.  If  my  life  is  required,  I 
will  freely  sacrifice  it. — Now  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty are  removed.    Hallelujah  ! 

"  Teach  me  to  despise  the  shame,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Thou 
knowest,  Oh  Lord  !  my  deep  baptisms.  I  ac- 
knowledge my  manifold  sins  and  transgres- 
sions. I  know  my  unworthiness  of  the  many 
favours  I  have  received  ;  and  I  thank  thee,  Oh 
Father  !  that  thou  hast  hid  thy  mysteries  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to 
babes  and  sucklings.  Amen." 

Slowly,  sentence  by  sentence  came  forth, 
and  whilst  breathing  the  spirit  of  humble  sup- 
plication, or  bursting  forth  in  a  hallelujah  of 
praise,  they  baptized  the  hearers  into  tears. 

This  young  suppliant,  was  Nicholas  Wain,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  promising, 
and  most  popular  lawyers  at  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  For  some  months  he  had  been  passing 
through  deep  religious  exercises,  during  which 
"judgment  day,"  as  he  was  wont  in  after  life 
to  designate  that  period,  all  the  sins  of  his 
youth  came  thronging  into  remembrance,  with 
harrowing  distinctness.  In  the  agony  of  con- 
viction and  remorse  for  the  past,  he  resigned 
his  own  will  to  the  will  of  his  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, and,  in  submission  thereto,  he  had  attend- 
ed that  meeting,  where  he  had  now  publicly 
and  solemnly  dedicated  the  temple  of  his  heart 
to  the  Lord's  service. 

When  meeting  was  over  he  quietly  went  to 
his  habitation,  where  he  kept  much  retired  for 
a  time.  He  left  the  bar,  gave  up  his  briefs, 
put  on  the  attire  of  the  consistent  Quaker,  and 
in  fervency  of  spirit  sought  to  fill  up  his  mea- 
sure of  religious  duty. 

His  natural  peculiarities  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  ever  to  distinguish  him  from  others  ; 
yet  he  laboured  harmoniously  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  with  men  of  weaker  intellects, 
and  widely  different  temperaments  from  his 
own.  Strong  good  sense  marked  all  he  said  ; 
he  had  an  acute  perception  of  men,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  nervous  constitu- 
tion of  mind,  which  at  times  led  him  to  actions 
inconsistent  with  his  usual  quiet,  staid  digni- 
ty of  manners, — actions  which  he  afterwards 
deeply  regretted.  Meek  was  he  with  the  meek, 
but  to  the  bombastic  or  hypocritical  he  was 
severe  and  sarcastic  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Humour,  at  times,  sparkled  in  his  light  eyes, 
and  the  reflection  of  ludicrous  thought  often 
flashed  in  changeable  hues  over  his  cheeks. 

Since  the  days  of  dear  old  John  Roberts  of 
delightful  memory, — that  unmatchable  man  at 
answers,  that  wit  in  drab,  whose  little  memoir 
is  the  delight  of  young  and  old, — there  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  shrewd, 
intelligent  men,  quick  at  repartee,  who  turning 
upon  antagonists  a  glance  of  sharp  intelligence 
not  looked  for  from  under  the  shadow  of  their 
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broad  beavers,  would  by  a  few  words  of  home 
thrust,  cut  down  dogmatism  at  a  blow,  and 
leave  overthrown  pomposity  to  die  of  public 
contempt.  William  Penn  had  a  large  portion 
of  this  gift.  Some  of  his  controversial  writ- 
ings are  full  of  that  sort  of  wit  and  quaint  hu- 
mour, which  never  can  go  out  of  fashion,  so 
long  as  man  delights  in  those  sudden  turns,  by 
which  a  few  words  demolish  the  theories 
built  up  in  folios,  the  assertions  put  forth  by 
intolerant  bigotry.  Cannot  we  picture  to  our- 
selves, William  Penn,  standing  as  a  prisoner 
before  the  Recorder  of  London.  Hear  him 
answering  accusations  or  asking  questions, 
evincing  li is  full  appreciation  of  his  own  rights 
under  Magna  Charter,  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish law,  and  his  keen  perception  of  those 
points  which  would  most  perplex  the  Recorder 
lo  answer.  There  sits  the  brutal  overbearing 
magistrate,  a  legalized  expounder  of  English 
law,  which  he  was  violating,  whilst  attempting 
to  brow-beat  and  over-awe  the  prisoner  ;  and 
there  stands  William  Penn,  contending  man- 
fully for  his  rights,  calm,  composed,  and  evi- 
dently more  feared  than  fearing.  Hear  the 
Recorder  in  the  stupidity  of  error,  supported 
by  power,  exclaiming,  "  If  I  should  suffer  you 
to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow  morning,  you 
would  be  never  the  wiser."  A  brighter  flash 
of  intellect  kindles  in  the  prisoner's  eyes,  a 
more  sarcastic  smile  of  innocent  triumph  curls 
his  lip,  as  the  quick-witted  thought  finds 
words,  "  That  is,  according  as  the  answers 
are  !" 

The  same  quickness  in  repartee  is  found  in 
many  of  the  earlier  writers  amongst  Friends. 
Honest  George  Fox  had  it,— it  flashes  through 
Ellwood's  Memoirs, — Thomas  Story's  antago- 
nists often  felt  its  point. 

What  more  apt  illustration  of  this  gift  can 
be  found  than  that  furnished  by  the  late  Miers 
Fisher.  Thus  goes  the  story.  Miers  whilst 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  American  Revolution, 
met  an  acquaintance  dressed  as  an  officer  in 
the  American  army.  Miers  stopped  the  per- 
son, and  taking  hold  of  the  sword,  addressed 
him  thus  :  "  Where  art  thou  hurrying  so  fast, 
with  this  thing  dangling  by  thy  side?"  "I 
am  going  to  fight  for  my  property  and  my 
liberty."  Flash  kindled  up  the  eyes  of  his  in- 
terrogator, with  the  keen  spirit  of  sarcastic 
rebuke,  whilst  briefly  and  pungently  he  replied, 
"As  for  thy  property,  thou  hast  none; — and 
as  for  thy  liberty,  thou  owest  that  to  the  clem- 
ency of  thy  creditors,  me  among  the  rest." 
Off  went  the  man  in  his  regimentals,  with  a 
lesson  he  forgot  not  soon  ;  and  the  smile  hung 
long  about  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  as  he 
watched  the  defeated  warrior. 

Nicholas  Wain  throughout  his  life  was  noted 
for  quickness  of  repartee,  and  aptness  of  reply. 
He  displayed  it,  when  at  the  bar  in  his  first 
case,  he  had  the  lawyer  he  had  studied  with 
as  his  opponent.  His  old  master,  when  endea- 
vouring to  reply  to  the  clear  legal  argument 
and  close  reasoning  of  his  late  student,  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  I  brought  up  a  young  eagle 
to  pick  out  my  eyes?"  "  No,"  forcibly  and 
distinctly  though  in  under  tone,  spoke  out 
Nicholas,  "  to  open  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Original  Letters  of  Mary  Capper. 

(Concluded  from  page  39.) 
Birmingham,  Twelfth  month,  1827. 

They  are  times  to  be  remembered  when 
Friends  were  raised  up  to  feel  with  and  for 
me  in  my  mournful  walk.  Indeed,  with  reve- 
rence, and  I  hope  in  true  deep  humility,  I  may 
testify,  our  redeeming  Lord,  the  sent  of  the 
Father,  the  Reconciler,  the  Mediator  and  Sa- 
viour, has  been  my  guide,  my  helper,  to  this 
day,  and  my  only  consoling  hope  is  that  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  according  to  Scripture,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  will  finally  be  my  soul's 
salvation.  Unspeakable  I  consider,  and  I  hope 
with  unfeigned  gratitude  I  oft  in  my  silent  re- 
tirements contemplate, — the  favour  of  a  calm, 
steady  conviction,  and  firm  unwavering  adhe- 
rence to  those  principles  of  Friends  which  first 
humbled  my  heart  under  a  sense  of  my  need 
of  purification,  yea,  redeeming  from  the*  sins 
of  thought,  word  and  deed.  Oh,  who  is  there 
can  purify  his  own  heart,  and  make  it  clean  in 
every  part?  Suppose  we  admit  the  Spirit 
worketh  in  us  and  for  us — who  and  what  is 
the  Spirit,  by  and  through  whom  was  Grace 
and  Truth  brought  to  light?  1  joined  you  as 
a  religious  Society,  surely  believing  that  you 
not  only  professed,  but  truly  believed  and 
cleaved  close  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  this 
is  my  abiding  faith. 

Birmingham,  Twelfth  month,  1828. 
Accept  my  little  offerings ;  though  trifling, 
they  are  tokens  of  my  affection  towards  you, 
and  your  dear  rising  children.  It  cheers  some 
of  our  hearts,  yea,  those  who  are  not  parents 
can  rejoice  in  believing,  that  in  these  days  of 
deep  trial  and  sadness,  there  is  an  unchange- 
able power,  sparkling  and  more  powerful  than 
the  vivifying  outward  sunbeams,  in  fructifying 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  although 
the  storm  and  the  blast  beat  terribly.  In  deep 
reverence  and  Christian  humility  may  we  che- 
rish the  hope  sure  and  steadfast,  that  the  dark 
days  will  pass  away,  the  winter  be  over,  the 
voice  of  the  turtle,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  will 
be  heard  in  different  dwelling  places.  Hold 
fast  your  integrity  my  Christian  fellow  believ- 
ers of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Train  up  the  lambs  as  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
committed  to  your  charge,  in  the  wilderness. 
Suffer  not  the  dear  children  to  gain  dominion 
over  parental  authority. 

Warwick,  Ninth  mo.  28,  1829. 

My  well  esteemed  Friends,  and  endeared  by 
long  continued  family  attachment,  and  repeat- 
ed acts  of  kindness  and  attention  to  me  in  par- 
ticular, still  manifested  by  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  'tis  my  wish  to  cherish  the  union.  I 
hope  that  with  true  thankfulness  of  heart, 
I  may  on  my  part  acknowledge  the  mercy  and 
heavenly  favour,  that  like  the  knot  more  and 
more  closely  tied  by  receding  in  opposite  di- 
rections, we  are  strongly  bound  in  spirit  and 
fellowship  by  the  safe  immutable  guide  of  salva- 
tion; though  sea  and  land  may  separate  us  from 
personal  intercourse,  and  the  time  draws  nigh 
when  present  scenes  will  be  changed,  and  an 


eternity  open  to  our  view  ;  oh,  'tis  a  mercy  not 
to  be  set  forth,  to  contemplate  a  Saviour — to 
know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  in 
him  we  shall  see  God.  I  enter  not  into  the 
disputations  of  the  present  day  ;  notions,  dif- 
fering opinions,  and  futile  arguments  upon 
subjects  too  high  for  human  capacity,  are  no 
new  thing  ;  they  had  early  place  in  the  wise 
and  learned  of  this  world,  who  are  recorded, 
and  may  yet  be  reputed,  as  wiser  in  their  ge- 
neration than  the  children  of  Light ;  the  God 
of  pity  and  of  mercy  past  our  finding  out,  may 
open  the  blind  eye,  and  unstop  the  deaf  ear  of 
those  who  as  yet  do  not  see  aright.  'Tis  a 
mercy  when  a  plain  path  is  set  before  us,  and 
experience  confirms  our  confidence,  that  in 
watching  unto  prayer  and  simple  obedience  to 
manifested  duties,  is  our  safety,  and  keeps  the 
host  of  enemies  within  and  without,  so  far  in 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  that  we  hold  no  parley  with  them.  This, 
dear  friend,  is  the  path  of  my  religious  experi- 
ence, and  I  find  nothing  in  my  advanced  years 
(74,)  that  induces  me  to  let  go  my  humble,  yet 
confirmed  confidence  in  the  propitiation,  the 
redemption,  the  purifying  spirit  and  reconcili- 
ation to  God  the  Father,  by  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  the  sent  of  the  Father,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  preserved  from  generations  for 
instruction,  or  reproof,  or  consolation,  unto  this 
day.  The  doubting,  disputing  mind,  claims 
pity  ;  'tis  a  sad  unsettlement ;  why  should  we 
pry  into  secret  things  that  belong  unto  the 
Lord?  Enough  is  revealed  to  satisfy  a  hum- 
bled obedient  heart.  What  is  now  hard  to  be 
understood,  it  may  be  because  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  whilst  clothed  with  infirmi- 
ties of  flesh  and  blood,  is  it  not  safest  and  best 
to  leave  in  the  hand  of  that  gracious  creative 
Power,  who  has  formed  man  for  glory  and  for 
virtue?  Oh  !  it  is  good  to  feel  submissive  low- 
liness and  godly  fear,  that  no  presumption  get 
dominion  over  us. 

Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  25,  1830. 
This  is  a  day  and  time  of  important  serious 
interest,  yet  1  do  not, — as  a  poor,  short-sighted 
individual,  measurably  quickened  and  made 
alive  as  I  humbly  hope  by  Divinegrace, — I  dare 
not,  cherish  dark,  gloomy,  dismaying  views, 
though  I  hear  sad  tidings  of  pernicious  princi- 
ples, and  I  am  well  aware  of  bad  practices. 
Alas!  for  the  poor  hearts,  that  are  not  chang- 
ed,— sanctified  by  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Light,  the  saving  Life  in  man  ! 
If  we  can  feel  pity  and  compassion  one  for  an- 
other, oh  !  how  short,  how  imperfect  our  com- 
prehension of  that  love  which  brought  a  Savi- 
our down  to  suffer  for  sin  and  sinners, — 'tis  a 
glorious,  marvellous  theme !  and  sometimes 
puts  to  silence  all  that  would  rise  in  judgment 
within  me,  either  as  to  the  dead  or  the  living. 
My  solemn  interest  is  to  know  more  fully  than 
I  yet  know,  Christ  my  Redeemer,  as  my  per- 
fect reconciler  to  God  the  Father,  being  cleans- 
ed from  the  guilt  of  all  sin,  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  testified  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  opened  to  the  understanding 
of  the  humble  praying  spirit.  I  never  felt 
these  Divine  truths  more  consoling  than  in  the 
time  of  a  late  reduction  of  bodily  strength  and 
I  deep  humiliation  of  mind,  wherein  I  had  no 
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high  or  luminous  thoughts  ;  but  as  a  poor  de- 
pendent child,  my  views  of  a  Saviour's  com- 
passion and  power,  were  very,  very  sweet, 
calming  every  fear,  and  putting  to  silence 
every  doubt. 

May  lowly  peace  in  the  love  of  a  reconciled 
God  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  be 
the  blessed  portion  of  you,  of  your  children, 
and  of  all  those  who  are  near  and  dear  unto 
you,  is  the  unfeigned  affectionate  desire  of  your 
Christian  probationer  and  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 

Coventry,  Tenth  month,  1831. 

My  oft  remembered  friends  and  tenderly  be- 
loved members  of  kind  and  dear  connections 
round  about  me,  whose  kindness  is  of  so  long 
continuance  from  parents  and  children,  that  it 
is  no  marvel  that  1  feel  some  affectionate  inter- 
est in  'the  well-being  of  children's  children, 
which  seem  to  multiply  and  spread  as  in  my 
own  family  like  olive  branches  ;  and  though  a 
young  scion  is  sometimes  taken  off,  in  its 
early  tender  state,  to  ripen  and  mature  in  a 
better  clime,  sheltered  from  every  possible 
blight  or  chilling  blast,  may  we  be  grateful, 
and  acknowledge  the  gracious  Power  that  cul- 
tivates the  yet  live  branches,  watering,  prun- 
ing, fitting  these  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  in 
due  season. 

I  am  now  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fine  fresh 
breezes  of  this  pleasant  autumnal  season,  con- 
genial to  invigorate  with  the  gratifying  society 
of  long  known  friends. 

To  you  dear  friends,  what  can  I  say  more 
than  1  have  in  time  past  expressed.  May  up- 
rightness and  integrity  guide  you  and  all  yours  ; 
may  the  balmy  breath  of  a  Saviour's  peace 
be  the  clothing  of  our  spirits  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  in  life  and  in  death  !  So  craves  the 
heart  of  your  fellow  probationer  and  affection- 
ate interested  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 
Old  England  preferred  with  all  her  faults 
and  commotions.    Nations,  kingdoms,  tongues 
and  people,  will  have  an  end,  but  heavenly 
power  and  mercy  endure  forever  and  forever. 

Birmingham,  Seventh  month,  1833. 
A  fresh  spring  of  tenderness  and  Christian 
love  seems  to  flow  from  the  fount  new  and  old 
towards  the  ollspring  and  descendants  of  those 
dear  well-known  kind  Friends,  thy  father  and 
mother,  who  were  in  kindness  as  nursing  pa- 
rents in  my  early  entrance  into  the  field  of 
Christian  faith,  as  in  t lint  day  many  sacrifices 
were  called  for,  and  my  mental  conflicts  were 
not  small.  With  reverence  let  me  record  the 
mercies  that  have  followed  me  hitherto,  and 
crown  my  present  declining  years  with  a  child- 
like peaceful  simplicity.  Go  on,  dear  friends, 
ye  rising  generation  ;  mind  not  the  lo  !  here, 
or  lo  !  there  ;  continue  humble  learners  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  the  highest,  best  academy. 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  in  the  bond  of  universal  peace,  or  love 
without  guile ! 

Mary  Capper. 
In  the  77th  year  of  her  pilgrimage. 

Studies  perfect  nature  and  are  perfected  In- 
experience.— Bacon. 


Light  in  the  South. — James  C.  Bruce,  of 
Halifax,  Va.,  recently  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  counties 
of  Mecklenburg,  Va.,  and  Granville,  S.  C,  in 
which  he  openly  declares  his  conviction  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  slave  labour,  as  at  present 
employed  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. — 
Late  Paper. 

An  uninterrupted  life  of  pleasure  is  as  insip- 
id as  contemptible. 
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TENTH  MONTH  30,  1847. 


Jt  is  but  due  to  several  valued  correspond- 
ents to  mention,  that  we  have  a  number  of 
contributions,  both  selected  and  original,  on 
hand,  which  necessarily  have  been  deferred, 
but  v^hich  will  appear  in  due  course. 


Again  we  have  "  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  ;"  blood  is  poured  out  in  Mexico  like  wa- 
ter, and  in  many  instances  what  the  sword 
spares,  pestilence  devours.  Though  the  sin- 
cere-hearted Christian  citizens  of  these  United 
States  may  endeavour,  while  "  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth  strive  together,"  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  their  minds  so  as  not  to  be  needless- 
ly moved  by  the  commotions  abroad,  yet  they 
cannot  but  feel  solemnly  apprehensive,  that 
over  our  country  are  gathering  the  vials  of 
wrath ;  and  as  all  history  teaches  that  the  op- 
pressor eventually  receives  the  reward  of  his 
deeds,  we  may  take  up  the  language  of  a  de- 
ceased statesman,  and  say,  "  1  tremble  for  my 
country,  when  I  remember  that  God  is  just." 

For  weeks  past  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  kept  in  continued  agitation  by  accounts 
of  military  operations  in  Mexico,  subsequent 
to  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  Eighth  month 
last,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital,  respecting 
which  we  gave  a  brief  statement.  By  more 
recent  and  authentic  infermation,  these  ac- 
counts have  in  a  great  measure  been  confirm- 
ed. After  several  fierce  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tles between  different  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  forces,  commencing  on  the 
8th,  and  continued  up  to  13th  of  Ninth  month, 
the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Gene- 
ral Scott  with  his  troops  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mexico;  this  event  being  confirmed  by 
his  proclamation,  dated  "  Head  Quarters, 
army,  Mexico,  Sept.  14th." 

"  Our  losses,"  says  one  account,  "  are  se- 
vere, and  the  details  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
are  heart-sickening." 

We  must  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  an  additional  short  paragraph  or  two  : — 

"  In  the  battle  of  King's  Mills,  the  loss  was 
700. 

"  On  the  8th,  Gen.  Worth's  division  lost 
about  000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
battle  of  the  lHlh,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec 
and  the  attack  on  the  citadel,  Quitman's  divi- 
sion lost  300  ;  Twiggs's  268;  Pillow's  142; 
and  Worth's  1 38 — making  the  loss  848  in  all. 
Worth  had  scarcely  1000  men  in  the  action. 

"Our entire  loss  since  leaving  Pucbla,  in  kill- 


ed, wounded,  and  missing,  Kendall  sets  down 
at  full  3000.  Another  authority  makes  it 
4000,  and  yet  Gen.  Scott  entered  the  valley  of 
Mexico  with  an  army  of  only  little  exceeding 
10,000  men. 

"  The  Mexican  loss  is  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  was  enormous." 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day,  the 
6th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  half-past  3  o'clock, 

P.  M. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  J.  B.,  agent,  Columbus,  N.  J., 
from  J.  Decou,  $2  ;  D.  Satterthwaite,  $2,  each 
vol.  21  ;  of  F.  H.  Williams,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  A.  K. 
Owen,  82,  vol.  20;  C.  B.  Owen,  $4,  vols. 

20  and  21,  and  C.  Wood,  $2,  vol.  21,  all  of 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y. ;  of  K.  Rider,  Canterbury, 
N.  Y.,  per  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  per  W.  B.  O., 
agent,  Lynn,  from  J.  B.  Chase,  T.  Hawkes,  A. 
Hawkes,  P.  Chase,  and  J.  Oliver,  each  $2, 
vol.  20  ;  of  D.  M.  Leonard,  $1,  in  full,  to  No. 
26,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  Canady,  Jr.,  Illinois,  $2,  to 
No.  20,  vol.  21,  then  to  stop  ;  of  W.  Waring, 
M— d,  $2,  vol.  20;  per  P.  M.,  Woonsacket, 
R.  I.,  from  L.  Aldrich,  $6,  to  No.  52,  vol.  21, 
and  W.  Earle,  $6.25,  in  full,  to  No.  6,  vol. 

21  ;  of  J.  H.,  Jr.,  perT.  E.,  from  John  Jessup,' 
Ind.,  $6,  vols.  17,  18,  19. 


WANTED 

A  young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

WANTED 

A  well  qualified  female  teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  For  further  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED 

A  lad  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  on  the  2 1st  inst.,  Joseph  G.,  son  of  Enoch  Har- 
lan, of  West  Marlborough  township,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  to  Anna  A.  Stevenson,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  Sixth-day,  the  22d  inst.,  in  the  62d  year 
of  his  age,  James  Boustead,  a  valuable  overseer  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Northern  District.  He  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  many  years  ago  from  convincemcnt,  and  re- 
mained to  the  last  firmly  attached  to  its  original  doc- 
trines and  testimonies.  He  had  often  latterly  in  con- 
versation referred  to  the  probability  of  his  time  here 
being  short ;  and  felt  concerned  to  caution  some,  how 
they  gave  their  sympathies  to  any  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  the  doctrines  of  the  Society. 
His  habits  were  domestic  and  retiring,  and  his  visits 
lew,  yet  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  made  several 
culls  in  love,  upon  concerned  Friends,  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  their  hands  in  this  day  of  trial  to  hold 
on  without  flinching.  Having  been  faithful  in  his 
measure,  we  doubt  not  he  received  the  gracious  wel- 
come, "  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  42.) 

31st.  About  9  o'clock  this  morning  we  took 
our  last  farewell  of  the  Indians  in  this  place, 
and  set  off  with  Cornplanter,  his  son  Henry, 
and  a  nephew,  up  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  his 
saw-mill,  where  we  took  leave  of  the  chief  for 
the  present,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  call 
on  us  at  Genesinguhta  in  five  days,  to  go  with 
us  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  in  order  to  attend 
the  council  there.  The  nephew,  and  the  son 
of  the  man  who  tends  the  saw-mill,  took  us  up 
to  our  farm,  where  we  found  our  goods  had 
safely  arrived  about  two  hours  before.  The 
boatmen  having  got  their  business  accomplish- 
ed, respectfully  bade  us  farewell,  and  with 
cheerful  countenances  went  merrily  down  the 
lively  current,  expecting  in  four  days  to  arrive 
in  Pittsburgh. 

After  the  things  were  arranged,  we  experi- 
enced a  great  change  ;  our  naked  walls,  empty 
house  and  bare  cupboard,  met  with  a  rich  sup- 
ply ;  our  hard  and  cold  beds  were  warmed  and 
softened  with  blankets  ;  we  were  now  able  to 
make  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  though  without 
milk  and  butter  ;  we  have  bacon  and  cheese  to 
eat  with  our  bread  ;  and  one  of  the  young 
men  says  they  want  nothing  but  a  cow  to  make 
their  living  equal  to  Chester  county.  We  are 
visited  every  day  more  or  less  by  the  Indians, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  viewing  various 
kinds  of  our  goods  ;  which  satisfaction  is  in- 
creased by  our  giving  them  some  small  mat- 
ters. We  shaved  them  Howell's  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  which  they  were  much  diverted, 
and  seemed  to  understand  it  pretty  well,  par- 
ticularly the  Alleghany  river,  and  the  large 
streams  which  run  into  it. 

Sixth  month  3d. — First-day.  Two  Indians, 
one  a  chief,  paid  us  a  visit  this  morning,  we 
being  employed  in  writing  and  reading.  We 
endeavoured  to  let  them  know  that  we  did  not 
work  on  First-day,  though  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  sensible  of  the  reason.  Since 


our  coming  into  these  parls  we  have  kept  meet- 
ing twice  a  week.  Our  opportunity  to-day 
felt  like  a  parting  meeting,  and  a  travail  was 
experienced  for  the  preservation  of  our  young 
men,  whom  we  expect  shortly  to  leave.  It 
was  a  time  wherein  we  witnessed  a  renewal  of 
strength. 

4th. — A  wet  day.  Cornplanter  sent  word 
that  a  number  of  Indians  are  going  with  him 
to  Buffalo,  who  were  not  fully  ready,  but  would 
call  on  us  to-morrow.  The  nights  are  still 
cool ;  we  have  steadily  had  four  blankets  un- 
der us,  and  the  same  number  above,  yet  none 
too  many.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  sun 
rise  clear  since  we  came  here,  [principally  on 
account  of  the  fog]. 

5th. — A  pleasant  morning.  Not  knowing 
what  time  Cornplanter  and  his  company  would 
call  upon  us,  feeling  the  prospect  of  a  separa- 
tion, we  sat  down  together  to  take  a  parting 
opportunity.  It  was  a  time  of  retirement 
wherein  the  canopy  of  Divine  love  was  spread 
over  us,  to  the  contriting  of  our  spirits,  and  a 
living  travail  was  experienced,  that  as  the  time 
was  approaching  when  we  expect  to  part,  that 
Ancient  Goodness  might  be  near  to  them  that 
stayed,  to  comfort,  strengthen,  and  preserve 
them  in  their  lonely  cottage,  and  arduous  un- 
dertaking, which,  considering  the  many  favours 
we  have  experienced,  since  we  sat  out,  there 
was  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  as  they  were  truly 
watchful  and  attentive  on  their  part  would  still 
be  continued, — and  that  we  who  are  going, 
might  also  experience  the  Lord's  protecting 
power,  through  a  solitary  wilderness  and  tedi- 
ous journey. 

The  Indians  did  not  come. 

6th.  After  waiting  with  some  degree  of  im- 
patience, until  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  we  were  visited  by  Cornplanter, 
his  son,  and  two  other  Indians.  The  chief  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  taken 
very  ill  yesterday,  and  that  a  relative  living  in 
his  family  had  fallen  from  a  horse  and  broken 
his  arm,  which  had  prevented  him  from  com- 
ing sooner;  and  now  he  could  not  go  with  us 
for  three  days  on  this  account,  for  which  he 
was  very  sorry  ;  but  if  we  did  not  like  to  wait 
so  long,  he  would  hire  a  guide  and  send  him 
with  us.  We  informed  him,  we  regretted  that 
these  circumstances  prevented  our  having  his 
company,  but  believed  it  would  be  best  for  us 
to  set  oft*  to-morrow  morning,  for  we  wished  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  our  friends  in  Canada  ; 
and  in  seven  days  hoped  we  should  meet  him 
at  Buffalo,  where  he  said  he  intended  to  be  on 
that  day,  if  the  state  of  his  family  would  per- 
mit. A  guide  was  accordingly  provided,  who 
engaged  to  call  on  us  to-morrow  morning  by 
sunrise. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  this  evening;  the 


river  for  several  days  past  has  been  nearly 
three  feet  higher  than  when  we  first  came. 

7th.  About  sunrise  this  morning,  our  guide, 
Indian  John,  a  chief  that  lives  in  this  town, 
called  on  us.  About  5  o'clock  we  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  our  young  Friends, 
and  set  off  for  the  mouth  of  Buffalo.  For 
some  time  after  we  sat  off  this  morning,  my 
mind  was  uncommonly  easy  and  cheerful,  so 
that  I  passed  along  in  a  lively  and  well-quali- 
fied state  to  make  travelling  pleasant;  but  be- 
fore evening,  I  found  my  stock  of  spirits  was 
much  exhausted.  About  11  o'clock  we  had  a 
very  heavy  rain,  such  a  one  as  seldom  hap- 
pens.  We  got  very  wet.  When  near  Cattar- 
augus river,  we  passed  through  a  very  rich 
bottom,  with  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  about  sunset  arrived  at  the 
stream,  which  we  found  to  be  many  perches 
out  of  its  banks,  at  the  fording  place.  Our 
guide  made  signs  to  us,  that  it  would  run  over 
our  horses'  backs,  and  sweep  them  away.  We 
therefore  concluded  to  pitch  camp,  being  in  an 
open  bottom,  where  there  was  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  grass,  so  that  our  horses  would  have 
done  very  well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  gnats 
and  musquitoes.  We  struck  up  a  fire,  and 
under  some  bushes  we  had  put  up  to  keep  oft* 
the  dew,  got  a  pretty  comfortable  night's  rest. 
We  saw  neither  house  nor  cabin  in  this  day's 
ride. 

8th.  The  Cattaraugus  fell  several  inches 
during  the  night,  but  at  the  place  selected  for 
crossing,  the  water  ran  very  swiftly.  We 
made  a  sign  to  our  guide  to  lead  the  way,  he 
being  well  mounted  on  the  largest  horse  in  the 
company,  but  he  showed  evident  marks  of  fear. 
The  task  being  likely  to  fall  upon  me,  I  pulled 
off  my  great  coat  and  tied  it  up  well  behind 
me,  and  raised  my  saddle-bags,  by  putting 
some  luggage  under  them,  and  having  previ- 
ously cut  a  pole  to  carry  in  my  hand,  to  mea- 
sure the  depth  of  the  stream,  I  entered  the 
river  without  much  fear,  though  not  without 
care,  and  found  our  guide  was  mistaken  in  its 
depth.  And  well  for  us  he  was,  for  had  it 
been  as  deep  as  he  supposed,  no  horse  could 
have  stood  before  the  stream.  I  got  safely 
through,  my  companions  viewing  me  with  anx- 
ious minds.  When  they  saw  me  safely  land- 
ed, they  followed  and  arrived  also  safely  with 
gladdened  hearts.  We  pursued  our  journey 
down  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  stream,  and  in 
ten  miles  arrived  at  a  village  of  Muncy  Indi- 
ans, in  a  champaign  country,  being  the  first 
dwellings  we  have  seen  since  we  left  Alle- 
ghany. 

We  stopped  at  a  house  in  this  village  and 
breakfasted  on  our  own  provisions.  The  town 
and  pasture  land  were  inclosed  in  a  lot  of  12 
or  more  acres,  which  looked  clean,  having  very 
good  pasture  within  the  enclosure.    The  house 
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we  went  into  had  a  large  quantity  of  corn 
hanging  upon  it ;  considerably  more  than  I 
saw  all  the  time  I  was  at  Alleghany.  We  un- 
derstood they  sell  many  bushels  to  the  white 
people  every  year.  Most  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  village,  and  others,  gathered  into  the 
house  where  we  were,  and  a  white  man  living 
amongst  them  who  could  interpret,  we  inform- 
ed them  of  what  we  had  been  doing  at  Corn- 
planter's  settlement  ;  and  of  Friends'  concern 
for  the  Indians  in  general  ;  with  which  they 
expressed  their  satisfaction;  saying,  they  took 
it  very  kind  that  we  had  called  to  see  them  ; 
and  to  inform  them  of  what  we  had  been  doing 
at  Jeniscatego,  for  they  had  heard  something 
about  it.  VVe  then  shook  hands  and  bade 
them  farewell. 

In  about  seven  miles  of  a  swampy,  tedious 
road,  we  arrived  at  Lake  Erie,  and  travelled 
along  the  beach  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo,  29 
miles.  The  prospect  through  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day  was  pleasant,  rather  heighten- 
ed by  our  having  been  so  long  confined  in 
the  woods.  On  our  left,  the  surf  rolled  gently 
to  the  shore  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  on  our 
tight,  rocky  and  stones  were  piled  up  in  places, 
fiom  20  to  60  feet  high,  as  upright  as  the  wall 
of  a  house,  and  in  other  places  projecting  over 
several  feet.  The  bottom  of  these  rocks,  by 
the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  sand  and  gravel, 
was  worn  into  curious  shapes,  and  as  smooth 
as  polished  marble.  In  a  number  of  places 
the  water  came  up  to  the  wall  of  rocks,  beat- 
ing at  times  over  our  heads  ;  and  we  had  to 
ride  many  perches  in  the  lake,  in  places,  mid- 
dle deep.  It  was  very  dirty  with  beating  the 
sand,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and 
did  not  know  but  the  next  step  the  horses  made, 
might  take  them  over  their  backs.  At  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  we  met  with  a  company  of 
men  who  were  going  to  run  out  Robert  Mor- 
ris's late  purchase  of  the  Indians  into  town- 
ships ;  John  Thompson,  an  old  acquaintance 
from  Delaware  county,  being  one  of  the  head 
surveyors.  He  invited  us  to  stay  all  night 
with  them,  and  directed  a  tent  to  be  put  up  for 
us.  We  acknowledged  his  kindness  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  We  were  entertained  with 
much  simplicity  on  bread,  fish,  and  chocolate, 
and  had  a  pretty  good  night's  rest,  which  we 
wanted,  having  travelled  45  miles.  For  the 
last  80  miles  there  were  no  inhabitants. 

9th.  Crossed  into  Canada — a  rough  strong 
current  in  the  river — our  boat  narrow  and  tot- 
tering, and  one  of  the  horses  a  little  unruly,  so 
that  we  felt  thankful  when  we  got  safely  on 
shore.  Went  to  Daniel  Pound's,  where  we 
were  kindly  received,  and  felt  glad  we  were 
once  more  among  our  friends.  In  the  after- 
noon we  paid  a  visit  to  Joel  Morris's,  who  were 
much  pleased  in  seeing  us  ;  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  my  old  home,  when  here  last  fall,  at 
our  Friend  Asa  Sc-hooley  and  wife's,  who  were 
truly  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  them.  Here  we 
got  a  clean  good  bed,  which  wc  had  not  had 
since  we  left  Pittsburgh,  having  for  nearly  four 
weeks  slept  on  the  ground,  or  on  hoards  in  our 
blankets. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Time  Lost. —  One  of  the  sands  in  the  hour 
glass  of  time  is,  beyond  comparison,  more  pre- 


cious than  gold.  In  nothing  is  waste  more 
ruinous,  or  more  sure  to  bring  unavailing  re- 
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igrets.  Better  to  throw  away  money  than 
moments  ;  for  time  is  much  more  than  money. 
As  we  lose  our  days,  we  incur  an  increasing 
risk  of  losing  our  souls.  "  The  life-blood  of 
'the  soul  runs  out  in  wasted  time."  The  years 
which  have  winged  their  flight  have  gone  to 
jthe  recording  angels ;  and  what  is  the  "  report 
they  have  borne  to  heaven  1"  Will  the  record 
testify  for  us,  or  against  us,  when  the  throne 
of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
shall  be  opened  ? — Extract. 

Honovr. — In  every  situation  of  life,  religion 
only  forms  the  true  honour  and  happiness  of 
man.  "  It  cannot,"  as  one  observes,  "  arise 
from  riches,  dignity  of  rank  or  office,  nor  from 
what  are  often  called  splendid  actions  of  heroes, 
or  civil  accomplishments  ;"  these  may  be  found 
among  men  of  no  real  integrity,  and  may  cre- 
ate considerable  fame,  but  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  fame  and  true  honour.  The 
former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  applause ;  the  latter 
is  a  more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame 
floats  on  the  breath  of  the  multitude  ;  honour 
rests  on  the  judgments  of  the  thinking.  In 
order,  then,  to  discern  where  true  honour  lies, 
we  must  not  look  to  any  adventitious  circum- 
stances— not  to  any  single  sparkling  quality, 
but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man — in  a 
word,  we  must  look  to  the  soul.  It  will  disco- 
ver itself  by  a  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish 
interest  and  corruption,  by  an  ardent  love  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  principle  of  uni- 
form rectitude.  It  will  make  us  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  discharge  our  duty,  as  it  re- 
lates both  to  God  and  man.  It  will  influence 
us  to  be  magnanimous  without  being  proud, — 
humble  without  being  mean, — just  without  be- 
ing harsh, — simple  in  our  manners,  but  manly 
in  our  feelings. 

This  honour,  thus  formed  by  the  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  more  independent 
and  more  complete,  than  what  can  be  acquired 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  productive  of  high 
felicity  ;  while  that  honour,  so  called,  which 
arises  from  any  other  principle,  will  resemble 
a  feeble  and  twinkling  flame,  which  is  often 
clouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  is 
always  wasting,  and  soon  dies  totally  away. 

Misrepresentation. — This,  as  an  excellent 
writer  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs of  conversation."  Self-love  is  continu- 
ally at  work  to  give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in 
our  own  favour.  How  often  in  society,  other- 
wise respectable,  are  we  pained  with  narra- 
tions in  which  prejudice  warps,  and  self-love 
blinds  !  How  often  do  we  see  that  withhold- 
ing part  of  the  truth  answers  the  worst  end  of 
a  falsehood  ! — How  often  regret  the  unfair  turn 
given  to  a  cause  by  placing  a  sentiment  in  one 
point  of  view,  which  the  speaker  had  used  in 
another ! — the  letter  of  truth  preserved,  where 
its  spirit  is  violated  ! — a  superstitious  exactness 
scrupulously  maintained  in  the  undcrparts  of 
a  detail,  in  order  to  impress  such  an  idea  of 
integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for  the  misrepre- 
scn/cr,  while  he  is  designedly  mistaking  the 
leading  principle  !  Mow  may  we  observe  a 
new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  different 


look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done!  A  subtle 
falsehood  which  is  so  made  to  incorporate  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  truth,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful moral  chemist  cannot  analyze  or  separate 
them  !  for  a  good  misre presenter  knows  that 
a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain  infusion 
of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And  this 
amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill  ;  as  too 
mveh  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mis- 
chief, and  too  little  would  destroy  the  belief  of 
the  hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguity 
and  equivocation, — all  that  prudent  deceit, 
which  is  rather  implied  than  expressed, — those 
more  delicate  artifices  of  the  Jesuitical  schools, 
which  allow  us,  when  we  dare  not  deny  a 
truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it,  that 
the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard  ;  these,  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  will  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  conversation 
of  every  true,  vigilant  Christian. 

Fall  of  Meteoric  Stones  in  Iowa, 

From  a  late  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  of 
Science,  we  copy  the  following  letter  from 
Reuben  Gaylord,  of  Hartford,  Desmoines  Co., 
Iowa,  to  Charles  U.  Shepard,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Amherst  College,  Mass.  : 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  at  about 
ten  minutes  before  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  attention  of  the  people  in  this  region 
was  arrested  by  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  distant 
thunder ;  then  three  reports  were  heard  one  af- 
ter another  in  quick  succession,  like  the  blast- 
ing of  rocks  or  the  firing  of  a  heavy  cannon 
half  a  mile  distant.  These  were  succeeded  by 
several  fainter  reports,  like  firing  of  small  arms 
in  platoons.  Then  there  was  a  whizzing  sound 
heard  in  different  directions,  as  of  bullets  pass- 
ing through  the  air. 

Two  men  were  standing  together  where  they 
were  at  work  ;  they  followed  with  their  eye  the 
direction  of  one  of  these  sounds,  and  they  saw 
about  seventy  rods  from  them  the  snow  fly. 
They  went  to  the  spot.  A  stone  had  fallen 
upon  the  snow,  had  bounded  twice,  the  first 
time  as  supposed  about  eight  feet,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  about  two  feet.  The  stone  weighed 
two  pounds  and  ten  ounces.  The  same  per- 
sons heard  another  stone  strike  as  it  fell,  sup- 
posed to  be  small,  but  they  could  not  find  it. 
Some  time  in  the  spring  another  stone  was 
found  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  west  from 
the  place  where  this  fell.  It  was  in  two  pieces 
lying  together,  weighing  forty-six  pounds. 
Another  fragment,  a  portion  of  the  same  rock, 
was  found  about  half  a  mile  from  the  former, 
which  from  the  description  1  had  of  it,  I  judge 
would  weigh  about  fifty  pounds.  These  were 
coated  with  a  thin  black  covering.  The  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  their  composition  seemed  to 
be  sandstone.  They  are  full  of  minute  brilli- 
ant particles,  and  occasionally  a  small  lump 
of  some  metal  is  to  be  found.  Inclosed  in  this 
sheet  I  send  you  three  or  four  small  ones. 
Some  were  taken  out  as  large  nearly  as  a  grain 
of  corn.  A  man  from  whom  I  obtained  a  frag- 
mrnt,  insisted  that  they  were  silver.  He  had 
ground  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
to  obtain  this  silver,  and  he  thought  he  had 
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saved  enough  to  make  fifty  cents  (half  a  dol- 
lar.) The  above  stones  are  all  that  have  been 
found,  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  The  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  this  phenomena  was  most- 
ly clear,  somewhat  hazy,  so  warm  as  to  cause 
the  snow  on  the  ground  to  be  somewhat  soft. 
The  noise  was  heard  distinctly  to  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  every  direction.  At 
a  distanceof  ten  milesineach  direction  the  sound 
was  like  the  rolling  of  a  heavy  wagon  passing 
swiftly  over  frozen  ground.  Smoke  was  seen 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  seemed 
to  proceed.  The  smoke  appeared  in  two  places, 
apparently  about  six  or  eight  leet  apart,  above 
the  elevation  of  light  clouds,  and  having  a  cir- 
cular motion.  The  motion  of  the  meteoric 
body  was  supposed,  from  the  reports  which 
were  heard,  to  be  towards  the  south-east,  or 
rather  the  south  of  east. 
Hartford,  July  12th,  1847. 

Christian  Firmness,  and  Divine  Support. 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  born  in  Reston,  Lan- 
cashire, (Eng.)  in  1606,  of  highly  respectable 
parents,  from  whom  he  received  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  became  pious  at  an  early  age,  and 
came  to  America  in  1639.  He  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Congregationalists,  at  Salem. 
About  eleven  years  after  he  became  a  Baptist, 
at  Newport  ;  and  in  1650,  in  company  with 
two  persons,  Clark  and  Crandal,  he  was  ar- 
rested at  Lynn,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
sent  to  prison  in  Boston.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  on  these  worthy  men  was,  that  they  should 
pay,  Crandal  five,  Clark  twenty,  and  Holmes 
thirty  pounds,  or  be  publicly  whipped.  All 
declined  paying  the  fine  ;  but  Clark's  friends 
paid  his  without  his  consent ;  and  Crandal  was 
released  on  his  promise  of  appearing  at  the 
next  court.  On  Obadiah  Holmes  the  sentence 
was  executed  with  much  severity,  (thirty  strokes 
with  a  three-corded  whip,)  "  so  that  for  many 
days,"  Governor  Jenks  remarks,  "  he  could 
take  no  rest ;  but  as  he  lay  upon  his  knees  and 
elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  part  of  his 
body  to  touch  the  bed  whereon  he  lay." 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  his  own 
simple  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction,  as 
preserved  by  Benedict,  or  more  honourable  to 
his  Christian  character.  On  hearing  his  sen- 
tence pronounced,  the  good  man  said :  "  I 
bless  God  that  I  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
for  the  name  of  Jesus."  While  in  private, 
seeking  strength  of  God,  he  says  he  was 
strongly  tempted  with  this  thought,  "  Remem- 
ber thyself,  thy  birth,  breeding,  and  friends  : 
thy  wife,  children,  name,  and  credit ;"  but,  he 
adds,  "  as  this  was  sudden,  so  there  came  in 
sweetly  from  the  Lord  as  sudden,  this  answer, 
'Tis  for  my  Lord  :  1  must  not  deny  him  before 
the  sons  of  men,  (for  that  were  to  set  men 
above  him,)  but  rather  lose  all,  yea,  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  mine  own  life  also."  And  at  the 
place  of  execution  his  support  was  such  as  to 
illustrate  the  source  of  the  astonishing  fortitude 
of  the  early  martyrs.  "  It  pleased  the  Lord," 
he  observes,  "  to  come  in,  and  so  to  fill  my 
heart  and  tongue  as  a  vessel  full,  that  with  an 
audible  voice  [  broke  forth,  praying  unto  the 
Lord  not  to  lay  this  sin  to  their  charge:  and 
telling  the  people  that  now  I  found  he  did  not 


fail  me,  and  therefore  now  I  should  trust  Him 
forever  who  failed  me  not : — for  in  truth  as  the 
strokes  fell  on  me,  1  had  such  a  spiritual  ma- 
nifestation of  God's  presence  as  I  never  before 
had,  nor  felt,  nor  can  with  fleshly  tongue  ex- 
press :  and  the  outward  pain  was  so  removed 
from  me  that  in  a  manner  I  felt  it  not.  I  told 
the  magistrates  you  have  struck  me  as  with 
roses  ;  1  pray  God,  (who  hath  made  it  easy  to 
me,)  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge." 
On  his  recovery  and  return  home,  he  observes, 
"  the  brethren  of  our  town  having  taken  pains 
to  meet  me  four  miles  in  the  woods,  we  there 
rejoiced  together  in  the  Lord."  He  died  in 
1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  leaving  eight 
children. 


The  Old  Way,  and  the  Only  Way. 

"  I  can  remember  that  in  the  first  notable 
in-breaking  of  the  power  of  God  upon  my  soul, 
or  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  me, 
the  first  opening  in  the  same  unto  me  thereby, 
was,  a  true  discovery  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  the  mystery  ;  upon  which  I  saw  1  had  been 
feeding  with  all  the  carnal  professors  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  we  had  made  a  profession  of 
that  which  we  had  no  possession  of;  but  our 
souls  were  in  the  death,  feeding  upon  the  talk 
of  that  which  the  saints  of  old  did  enjoy  :  and 
therein  I  saw  there  was  no  getting  to  the  tree 
of  life,  that  our  souls  might  be  healed  by  the 
leaves  of  it,  and  so  feed  upon  the  fruit  thereof, 
that  we  might  live  forever,  but  as  there  was 
a  coming  under  the  wounding,  slaying  sword 
that  Christ  brings,  by  which  the  life  of  the  old 
man  comes  to  be  destroyed,  who  would  still 
live  in  sin,  and  serve  it,  and  yet  profess  faith 
in  Christ,  and  to  be  his  servant,  (which  is  im- 
possible, according  to  Christ's  own  saying, 
'  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,'  &c,  lMatt. 
vi.  24).  I  saw  there  was  no  remedy, — either 
I  must  be  buried  by  that  fiery  baptism  of  Christ 
with  him  into  death,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
rising  with  him  into  newness  of  life  ;  there 
might  be  a  rising  into  newness  of  profession, 
notion  and  words  ;  but  that  would  not  do,  it 
was  newness  of  life  I  must  come  to,  the  other 
1  had  tried  over  and  over.  I  saw  I  must  die 
with  him,  or  be  planted  with  him  in  the  like- 
ness of  death,  that  is,  die  unto  sin,  if  ever  I 
came  to  be  planted  with  him  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection,  and  so  live  unto  God  ;  accord- 
ing to  Romans  vi.  Then  when  things  thus 
opened  in  me,  I  saw  we  had  all  been  deceived, 
in  thinking  while  we  lived  in  the  flesh,  and  after 
the  flesh,  and  so  in  the  death,  and  feeding  upon 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  was  forbidden 
for  food,  we  might  make  such  a  profession  as 
might  bring  us  to  reap  life  everlasting.  But  I 
soon  saw  such  as  a  man  lived  after — such  as 
a  man  sowed,  such  should  he  reap,  and  not 
what  a  man  professed  or  what,  he  talked  of; 
and  then  I  was  willing  to  bow  to  the  cross, 
and  come  under  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and  let  that  which  was  consumable  be  destroy- 
ed, that  my  soul  might  be  saved,  and  come  to 
possess  that  which  would  endure  and  abide, 
and  which  could  not  be  shaken.  Thus  were 
the  heavens  shaken  also  as  well  as  the  earth, 
that  that  which  could  not  be  shaken  might  re- 
main :  and  so  that  which  condemned  the  evil 


fruits  of  the  flesh,  (as  they  were  owned  by  us 
to  be  in  our  profession,)  both  in  our  loose  con- 
versation, and  also  in  the  desires  of  our  hearts 
and  fleshly  lusts,  which  therein  sprang,  even 
the  same  Light  and  true  Witness  did  discover 
and  condemn  our  fleshly  profession  of  religion 
in  that  same  nature  and  mind,  which  brought 
forth  evil,  or  in  which  evil  did  dwell  and  rule; 
and  so  came  our  heaven  to  be  shaken,  and  our 
covering  and  garment  to  be  taken  away,  and 
we  left  comfortless  and  naked,  destitute  and 
wiihout  a  habitation.  And  then  we  saw  our 
sacrificing  and  our  sinning  to  be  alike  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  for  our  prayers  were  rejected, 
and  all  loathed,  because  both  were  done  in  one 
nature,  and  from  one  and  the  same  seed  and 
corrupt  heart ;  and  therefore,  it  came  to  be 
with  us  as  with  Judah  of  old,  as  may  be  read, 
Isaiah  i.  and  Ixvi.  3,  where  the  Lord  told  Ju- 
dah, their  killing  an  ox,  their  sacrificing  a 
lamb,  their  offering  an  oblation  and  burning 
incense,  was  as  the  slaying  of  a  man,  cutting 
off  a  dog's  neck,  offering  swine's  blood,  and 
blessing  an  idol.  And  thus  we  saw,  for  want 
of  righteousness,  and  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  forsaking  our  own 
ways  and  that  which  was  evil,  our  religion 
was  loathed  by  the  Lord,  and  we  rpjected  in 
all  our  doings,  and  left  in  desolation  and  bar- 
renness ;  for  whatever  we  might  pretend,  that 
true  saying  must  stand,  a  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  bad  fruit,  nor  a  bad  tree  good 
fruit;  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

"  Thus  things  opened  wonderfully  in  us, 
and  we  saw  not  only  common  sins  which  all 
confess  so  to  be,  though  they  live  in  them, — 
but  also  the  hypocrisy  and  sinfulness  of  the 
professors  of  religion,  even  in  their  religion  ; 
which  was  performed  out  of  the  true  spirit  of 
grace  and  life,  which  in  the  mystery  is  the 
salt  that  every  gospel  sacrifice  is  to  be  season- 
ed withal,  according  to  the  example  in  the  fig- 
ure. *  *  *  And  being  cleansed  and  made  meet, 
we  came  to  have  a  great  delight  in  waiting 
upon  the  Word  in  our  hearts,  for  the  milk 
thereof,  which  Peter  speaks  of  1  Pet.  ii.  2 ;  in 
our  so  waiting,  we  received  the  milk,  or  virtue 
thereof,  and  grew  thereby,  and  were  fed  with 
the  heavenly  food  that  rightly  nourished  our 
souls ;  and  so  we  came  to  receive  more  and 
more  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Life  from 
Christ  our  Saviour  who  is  full  of  it,  in  whom 
the  fulness  dwells.  In  the  power  thereof  we 
worshipped  the  Father,  who  is  a  spirit,  and 
we  wailed  upon  the  teachings  of  his  grace  in 
our  hearts;  and  he  taught  us  thereby  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
righteously,  godly  and  soberly  in  this  present 
evil  world.  Thus  we  came  to  know  the  true 
Teacher,  which  the  saints  of  old  did  witness, 
as  saith  the  Apostle,  Titus  ii.  12,  and  there- 
fore wanted  not  a  teacher,  nor  true  Divine  in- 
structions,  though  we  had  left  the  hireling 
priests,  and  also  other  high-flown  notionists, 
and  sat  down  together  in  silence  ;  for  this  was 
our  desire,  to  have  all  flesh  silenced  before  the 
Lord  and  his  power,  both  in  our  hearts  and 
from  without.  And  as  we  thus  came  into  true 
silence,  and  inward  stillness,  we  began  to  hear 
the  voice  of  Him,  who  said,  he  was  ihe  resur- 
rection and  the  life;  and  he  said  unto  us,  Live, 
and  gave  unto  our  souls  life;  and  this  holy 
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gift  which  he  hath  given,  has  been  in  us  as  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal  life, 
according  to  his  promise :  and  therefore  hath 
it  been  our  delight  all  along  to  wait  upon  it,  and 
draw  nigh  with  our  spirits  unto  it,  both  in  our 
meetings,  and  also  at  other  times ;  that  we 
might  both  be  taught  and  saved  by  it,  for  by 
it  the  saints  were  saved  through  faith,  as  Paul 
wrote  to  them,  Ephes.  ii.  8." 

J.  BlJRNYEAT. 


Communicated. 

THIS  IS  THE  HOUR. 

The  following-  selection,  though  perhaps,  familiar 
to  many,  is  made  partly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  name  of  the  author.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  should  know  the  author's  name,  he 
would  oblige  the  selector  by  informing  him  through 
the  medium  of  "The  Friend." 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wakes 
Visions  of  joy  that  could  not  last; 
This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  takes 

A  survey  of  the  past. 

She  brings  before  the  pensive  mind, 
The  hallow'd  scenes  of  earlier  years; 
And  friends  who  long  have  been  consign'd, 
To  silence  and  to  tears  ! 

The  few  we  liked — the  one  we  loved  ; 
A  sacred  band  comes  stealing  on  : 
And  many  a  form  far  hence  removed, 

And  many  a  pleasure  gone. 

Friendships  that  now  in  death  are  hnsh'd, 
And  young  affection's  broken  chain  ; 
And  hopes  that  fate  too  quickly  crush'd, 
In  memory  bloom  again. 

Few  watch  the  fading  gleams  of  day, 
But  muse  on  joys  as  quickly  flown  ; 
Tint,  after  tint,  they  died  away, 

Till  all  at  last  were  gone. 

This  i9  the  hour  when  memory  wreathes 
Her  spells  round  joys  that  would  not  last; 
This  is  the  hour  when  memory  breathes, 
A  sigh  to  pleasures  past. 


Fur  "The  Friend." 

John  Griffith. 

(Concluded  from  page  45.) 

In  the  same  excellent  little  book  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  as  applicable  to  our  own 
times  as  to  the  day  in  which  it  was  written, 
John  Griffith  says,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  usefulness  of  Christian  discipline: 

"  To  be  capable  of  acting  rightly  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  man  must  be  born  of  the 
Spirit,  or  from  above,  and  receive  a  qualifica- 
tion from  the  Holy  Ghost  for  that  work.  Such 
are  the  only  qualified  persons  for  maintaining 
good  order  in  the  churches,  whether  young, 
old,  or  middle-aged,  male  or  female,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  those  who  are  set  over  others 
in  the  Lord.  These  are  seen  and  esteemed 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake,  by  the 
discerning  in  the  church,  though  they  may  be 
of  a  low  degree  ;  yet,  being  nitre  in  the  truth, 
they  can  savour  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
conveyed  to  them  through  these  favoured  in- 
struments; and  also  reject  the  things  which  be 
of  men,  when  intruded  into  God's  work  ;  be- 
cause I  he  innocent  life  raised  up  in  them  is 
burthened  and    grieved  therewith.  Nothing 


[can  more  afflict  the  souls  of  such,  than  the 
darkening  counsel  by  a  multitude  of  words 
without  knowledge." 

"  Giving  a  latitude  to  human  abilities  in  re- 
ligion and  the  concerns  thereof,  hath  opened 
the  door  wide  for  antichrist  to  become  almost 
an  universal  monarch.  It  is  that,  by  which 
he  hath  got  great  footing  amongst  all  the  di- 
visions of  Christian  professors  ;  ours  in  a  sor- 
rowful manner  with  respect  to  individuals,  as 
well  as  others  ;  yet  a  living  body  are  preserv- 
ed. These,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  pre- 
vent his  taking  possession  of  the  church,  as  he 
has  done  of  others.  The  eyes  and  cry  of 
these  are  to  the  Lord,  whom  they  know  to  be 
their  sufficiency  ;  and  that  unless  He  ordain 
salvation  as  walls  and  bulwarks  to  keep  our 
city,  in  vain  are  all  human  endeavours. 

"  When  I  have  considered  the  low,  indiffer- 
ent, languid  state  of  those  under  our  name  in 
many  places,  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  the  world  and  the  things  thereof, 
my  soul  hath  been  deeply  humbled  in  awful 
prostration  before  Him  ;  when  I  have  beheld 
his  wonderful  condescension,  in  still  shining 
forth  upon  us,  as  from  between  the  cherubims 
of  his  glory,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  by  turning 
away  the  captivity  of  many  of  his  Israel,  and 
seeking  to  rebuild  her  waste  places,  and  there- 
by to  revive  her  ancient  beauty.  He  is  pleas- 
ed to  continue  unto  us  some  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  but  few  in  number  when  compared  to 
the  bulk.  May  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest 
raise  many  more  faithful  labourers,  and  send 
them  into  his  harvest,  even  such  as  are  describ- 
ed by  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  !  '  The 
sinners  in  Sion  are  afraid,  fearfulness  hath 
surprised  the  hypocrites.  Who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  Who  amongst 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?  He 
that  walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  upright- 
ly ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions, 
that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes, 
that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil :  he  shall 
dwell  on  high  :  his  place  of  defence  shall  be 
the  munition  of  rocks  ;  bread  shall  be  given 
him  ;  his  waters  shall  be  sure.' 

"  Oh  !  how  sorrowful  it  is  for  the  Lord's 
messengers  to  view  the  great  prevalence  of  un- 
faithfulness in  large  numbers,  in  most  branches 
of  our  Christian  testimony  !  much  whereof  hath 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  laxness  of  discipline. 
Those  who  should  have  been,  above  all  other 
considerations,  waiting  for  fresh  and  renewed 
ability  from  God  to  build  his  house,  have  been 
most  of  all  endeavouring  to  build  themselves 
and  posterity  uncertain  houses  in  earthly  inhe- 
ritances ;  living  at  ease  in  their  ceiled  houses, 
whilst  the  ark  of  the  testimony  of  God  hath 
been  exposed.  Dreadful  will  the  account  be, 
such  will  have  to  render,  who  have  hid  their 
Lord's  money  in  the  earth,  having  wrapped  it 
in  a  napkin,  viz.,  a  decent  form  of  religion. 
The  Lord  hath  opened  eyes  that  see  them 
through  their  fig-leaf  covering,  in  most  or  all 
the  ranks  of  his  people;  though  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  they  have  closed  I  heir  own  eyes,  ex- 
cept towards  the  woild.  In  that  they  may  be 
clear-sighted,  it  being  their  kingdom.  Some 
of  these  ma  y  presume,  from  their  long  profes- 


sion, wherein  perhaps  they  have  taken  care 
(as  far  as  appears  to  man's  eye,)  to  preserve 
a  reputation  free  from  spots  or  blemishes  ;  and 
they  also  having  a  pretty  large  stock  of  wealth, 
in  the  getting  whereof  they  may  have  not  only 
dried  up  the  tenderness  of  religion  in  them- 
selves, but  also  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
ruin  of  their  children,  or  those  that  succeed 
them  in  their  possessions ;  notwithstanding 
which,  some  such  may  take  upon  them  to  be 
active  members  in  the  meetings  where  they 
belong.  Very  lamentable  indeed  are  the  stales 
of  meetings,  managed  by  such  unsanctified 
spirits.  The  King  of  Sion  is  banished  from 
their  councils ;  and  the  precious  sons  and 
daughters  thereof  are  but  as  suffering  witness- 
es for  God,  clothed  as  in  sackcloth ;  and  the 
seed  of  God,  which  should  have  dominion  in 
all  our  meetings,  is  depressed." 

"  It  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,  there  are  but  few, 
in  comparison,  who  really  stand  quite  upright, 
as  pillars  in  God's  house  ;  who  cannot  be  at 
all  warped  by  fear,  interest,  favour,  or  affec- 
tion, but  look  beyond  all,  singly  at  truth  and 
righteousness.  Oh  I  what  mean  cringing, 
stooping,  and  temporizing,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  I  It  is  my  son,  daughter,  near  relation, 
or  friend,  that  I  am  loath  to  offend,  lest  I  should 
suffer  in  my  interest  or  reputation,  or  shall 
gain  his  or  her  ill-will.  This  spirit  will  never 
dwell  on  high;  but  must  have  its  portion 
amongst  the  fearful  and  the  unbelieving  ;  and 
unless  such  repent,  they  will  be  ranked  with 
those  that  deny  Christ  before  men.  True  zeal 
and  sound  judgment  is  often  rejected  by  this 
sort,  whether  it  comes  from  individuals,  or 
meetings ;  nay  even  by  some,  when  it  is  the 
mature  result  of  the  largest  body  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  wisdom,  if  they  do  not 
find  it  agree  with  their  unsanctified  understand- 
ings ;  which  it  would  be  strange  if  it  should,  as 
it  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

"  Those  whose  principal  view  is  only  main- 
taining the  form  or  outward  character  in  reli- 
gion, feel  very  little  or  no  pain  on  account  of 
the  disorderly  practices  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers, and  therefore  they  can  easil)r  daub  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  smooth  all  over,  cry- 
ing, Peace,  before  judgment  has  laid  hold  of 
the  transgressing  part  ;  and  all  this  clone  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  charity  and  Christian 
tenderness.  Yet  when  any  in  godly  zeal  are 
constrained  to  show  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Sion 
deceitfully,  some  such  soon  discover  they  are 
too  much  strangers  to  true  charity,  by  their 
opposition  to  sound  judgment,  and  those  exer- 
cised therein,  that  the  wounds  might  be  search- 
ed to  the  bottom.  Here  something  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  appears,  and  the  bitter  leaven  of 
the  Pharisee  is  discovered,  striking  at  the  life 
of  religion.  But,  agreeable  to  the  usual  craft 
of  antichrist,  they  must  call  a  godly  concern 
and  labour  by  a  contrary  name,  or  they  could 
not  smite  at  it  with  any  colour  of  reason. 
Such  honest  labourers  have  sometimes  been 
represented  as  enthusiasts,  too  hot  in  their 
zeal,  disturbers  of  the  church's  peace,  &c. 
When  there  is  a  peace  in  the  church  with 
wrong  things,  it  is  much  better  broke  than 
kept.    I  take  it  that  it  was  in  this  sense  our 
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Lord  said  :  1 1  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword.'  It  was  a  woeful  peace  to  Israel, 
when  they  became  so  reconciled  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  as  to  suffer  them  to  dwell 
therein,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
God  ! 

"  When  the  upright  in  heart  cannot  for 
Sion's  sake  hold  their  peace,  their  spirits  being 
truly  enlightened  to  search  Jerusalem,  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  any  to  obstruct,  oppose,  or  even 
to  discourage  them  in  such  a  godly  undertak- 
ing. The  voice  of  their  Almighty  Helper  is, 
'Touch  not  mine  anointed  ;''for  He  will  cer- 
tainly vindicate  His  own  cause  in  their  hands, 
and  will  recompense  any  injury  done  to  it,  or 
them,  as  if  done  to  himself;  so  that  all  had 
need  to  know  well  what  they  do,  and  what 
spirit  bears  rule  within  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

About  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  many  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
owned by  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  various 
breaches  of  its  rules  and  principles,  combined 
to  obtain  part  of  its  property.  They  knew  that 
the  war  spirit  was  predominant  amongst  the 
citizens  generally,  and  that  all  the  advocates 
of  peace, — all  who  could  not  conscientiously 
bear  arms, — were  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  To  effect  their  end,  they  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  praying 
that  it  might  interfere  on  their  behalf.  The 
following  is  the  preamble  to  the  pelition  : 

"  To  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gene- 
ral Assembly  met.  Divers  freemen  of  the  said 
commonwealth  beg  leave  to  show,  That,  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  religious  societies  of  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  hold  lots  of  ground  for  the 
purposes  of  erecting  thereon  houses  for  worship 
and  school-houses,  and  for  burying-grounds : 
That  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  divers  parts 
of  the  State  have  accordingly  possessed  them- 
selves of  such  estates  and  others  :  That  your 
petitioners  are  not  only  by  birth,  but  some  of 
us  also  by  subscription  to  the  common  stock, 
and  by  subscription  for  particular  purchases, 
&c,  justly  entitled  to  the  common  use  and 
possession  of  the  estates  so  held  by  the  said 
people." 

The  petition  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  great 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  disowned  by 
the  leading  men  of  that  Society."  Some  for 
affirming  allegiance  ;  some  for  holding  offices 
under  the  State,  and  the  United  States  ;  many 
for  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  our  invaded 
country  ;  and  some  for  paying  taxes.  Among 
other  causes  of  complaint  against  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  follow- 
lowing  finds  place  in  the  petition  :  "  Certain 
men  among  these  people,  have  assumed  and 
exercised  a  pretended  right  to  refuse,  or  to 
grant  as  of  favour,  at  their  discretion  and  plea- 
sure, the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  burying- 
ground  granted  in  common  to  their  and  our 
ancestors," — of  which  two  contrasted  instances 
are  alleged  :  One  man,  who  died  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  was  denied  the  right  of 


burial,  "  because  he  had  borne  arms  and  had 
been  concerned  in  war."  Another  man,  "hav- 
ing no  pretensions  of  right,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  pilots  of  the 
State  to  conduct  the  British  fleet  into  our  har- 
bour, condemned,  hanged,  and  buried  in  other 
ground,  was,  long  after  taken  up  and  interred, 
by  their  order,  among  our  Friends." 

The  petitioners  having  by  these  and  by 
other  assertions,  endeavoured  to  infuse  preju- 
dice into  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  close 
their  document  thus:  "  We  pray  this  honour- 
able house,  in  whose  justice  and  wisdom  we 
confide,  will  grant  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  foi 
recognizing  the  right  of  persons  disowned  by 
the  people  called  Quakers,  to  hold  in  common 
with  others  of  that  Society,  the  meeting-houses, 
school-houses,  burying-grounds,  lots  of  land, 
and  other  the  estates  held  by  that  people  as  a 
religious  Society  ;  and  to  recognize  their  right 
to  search,  examine,  and  lake  copies  of  the  re- 
cords, books  and  papers  of  th*e  said  Society, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing such  estates,  proving  marriages,  ascertain- 
ing descents,  and  securing  their  rights,  and 
other  purposes  as  they  may  have  occasion  ; 
and  to  enable  those  so  disowned,  to  purchase 
and  hold  such  estates,  as  other  religious  socie- 
ties are  by  law  entitled  to  hold  and  enjoy." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Timothy  Mat- 
lack,  and  about  sixty  others. 

In  answer  thereto,  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  state 
they  find  this  petition  "  artfully  designed  to 
impress  your  minds  with  unfavourable  senti- 
ments by  misrepresentations  and  injurious 
charges  against  us,  which  we  hope  we  are  able 
to  confute  to  your  satisfaction,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  evil  intention  of  this  attack  upon  our  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  and  liberties."  "  We 
apprehend  that  when  any  religiously  united 
body  hath  in  its  collective  capacity  according 
to  the  understanding  received  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture,  fixed 
the  terms  of  its  communion,  it  has  a  right  in 
all  points  it  deems  material,  to  see  that  they 
are  preserved  inviolate  by  its  members,  and  to 
acknowledge  or  reject  any,  according  to  their 
faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  thereunto."  "  The 
religious  liberty  of  a  person  consists  not  in  a 
power  to  impose  himself  upon  any  religious 
Society  against  the  rules  of  its  communion,  but 
in  a  freedom  to  join  himself  to  one  whose  rules, 
doctrine  and  worship  are  conformable  to  his 
conscience."  "  Every  one  who  hath  espoused 
opinions  different  from  those  of  the  People  call- 
ed Quakers,  is  at  liberty  to  leave  them  and 
join  himself  to  any  other  people.  This  cannot 
be  styled  a  hard  or  unjust  measure.  Freedom 
of  inquiry  is  allowed,  and  liberty  of  action  is 
allowed,  so  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  and  peace  of  society."  Having  stated 
that  the  right  to  disown  members  who  violate 
the  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  Society  was  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  had  been 
publicly  established  by  learned  Judges  in  Great 
Britain,  they  admit  that  many  of  the  petition- 
ers did  stand  so  disowned.  "  Divers  from  ten 
to  twenty  years."  "  The  causes  for  their 
sakes  we  do  not  choose  to  revive,  unless  they 
should  make  it  unavoidable.    There  are  also 


in  the  number  such  who  were  never  acknow- 
ledged members  amongst  us." 

After  stating  the  privilege  every  person  has 
of  appealing  against  the  judgment  of  the  meet- 
ing which  disowned  him,  to  the  Quarterly,  and 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  memorial  has  a  few 
words  about  Friends'  testimony  against  war, 
and  the  taking  of  the  "  test," — and  then  states 
that  the  members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
knew  of  none  disowned  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  government.  In  reference  to 
the  two  "  contrasted  instances,"  specified  in 
the  petition,  they  say,  the  first  was  "  a  person 
who  made  no  profession  with  us  ;  resided  and 
died  several  miles  from  the  city."  "  There 
was  an  application  made  for  the  interment  of 
the  other  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  but  as 
he  made  no  profession  with  us,  as  well  as  in 
consideration  of  his  death,  it  was  disallowed. 
The  body  being  afterwards  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  our  ground,  was  known  to  very  few 
at  the  time;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  heard  of,  it 
caused  great  uneasiness  to  our  brethren  in  the 
city,  who  manifested  their  disapprobation  of 
the  unadvised  measure."  The  memorial  shows 
that  all  applications  for  transcripts  from  the 
records  for  ascertaining  descents,  proving  births 
and  manages,  had  always  been  allowed  ;  and 
then  states  that  the  petitioners  "  do  not  agree 
with  us  on  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith,  and 
what  has  been  the  uniform  practice  from  our 
first  becoming  a  united  Society." 

The  assembly  not  acting  as  the  petitioners 
desired,  many  months  afterwards  a  second 
paper  was  drawn  up,  entitled  "  The  Memorial 
and  Remonstrance  of  Isaac  Howell  and  White 
Matlack,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others, 
who  have  been  disowned  by  the  People  called 
Quakers,"  &c.  This  was  in  general  but  a  re- 
iteration of  the  first  petition,  and  closed  with 
the  paragraph  of  the  other  praying  "  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill." 

On  its  reception  the  "  assembly"  referred  it 
to  a  committee.  That  committee  met  on  the 
16th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1782.  T.  M. 
and  others  representing  the  petitioners  were 
present  to  enforce  their  views,  whilst  Nicholas 
Wain  and  a  few  members  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  were  there  to  rebut  them. 

The  '  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  of  Isaac 
Howell  and  White  Matlack'  was  first  read  ; 
then  the  petition  of  Timothy  Matlack  and 
others ;  after  which  the  petitioners  produced 
their  evidence.  Nicholas  Wain  quietly  listen- 
ed to  the  various  testimonies  given  in  relation  to 
the  disownment  of  individuals  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  accusers  were  fairly  through  with  their  evi- 
dence, he  had  determined  on  his  course  of  action. 
He  perceived  that  the  principal  instigators  and 
leaders  in  the  business,  carefully  kept  their 
own  cases  out  of  sight ;  and  he  knew  their  rea- 
sons. Addressing  the  committee,  he  coolly 
stated,  that  it  was  true,  that  a  number  of  the 
individuals  who  were  gathered  there  to  com- 
plain against  Friends,  had  been  disowned  by 
them,  and  that  on  various  accounts.  Then 
turning  suddenly  round  to  one  who  had  been 
disowned  for  cock-fighting,  while  dry  hu- 
mour played  even  in  the  close  searching  scru- 
tiny of  his  glance,  he  said,  "  What  wast  thou 
disowned  for?"  This  unexpected  turn,  com 
pletely  confounded  this  coveter  of  other  peo 
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pie's  properly;  he  dared  not  answer;  and  his 
confusion  made  it  plainly  manifest  to  the  inqui- 
sitive eyes  of  the  committee,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  cause.  The  keen  eye  of  Ni- 
cholas rested  upon  the  quailing  man,  till  he 
thought  the  full  effect  of  such  an  exposure  had 
been  produced  on  the  committee,  and  he  then 
turned  to  a  second,  and  a  third,  each  disowned 
for  something  disreputable,  with  the  like  que- 
ries. These  all  experienced  similar  feelings 
to  those  of  the  little  girl,  who,  on  being  ques- 
tioned about  some  mischief  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in,  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  I"  They 
were  sensible  that  their  designs  had  been  baf- 
fled, and  that  the  committee  must  have  seen, 
that  however  fa i r  their  representations,  the 
principals  engaged  in  the  business,  had  been 
disowned  for  no  love  of  country  or  devotion  to 
its  cause.  The  committee  soon  adjourned. 
At  its  next  sitting,  the  prosecutors  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  hour,  and  Friends  were 
informed  that  their  presence  would  not  be  fur- 
ther needed.  The  legislature  did  not  grant 
the  application  of  the  petitioners. 

Many  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Nicholas  Wain  might  be  added, 
which  are  retained  in  the  memory,  and  serve 
at  times  pleasantly  to  amuse  the  evening  cir- 
cle ;  but  there  is  little  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  a  record  of  the  peculiarities,  which  sin- 
gularly distinguish  one  man  from  others.  The 
mental  characteristics, — the  result  of  industry, 
and  patient  cultivation  of  the  natural  powers, — 
the  spiritual  graces  received  through  close 
watchfulness  and  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — these  are  peculiarities 
worthy  of  being  held  up  to  view,  inasmuch,  as 
they  may  by  similar  faithfulness  be  attained 
by  others.  We  may  note  the  peculiarities, 
which  are  defects  in  the  character,  whether 
they  be  the  result  of  constitutional  nervousness, 
or  improper  education,  as  warnings  to  others, 
or  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  man  from 
his  fellows, — but  they  never  should  be  dwelt 
on,  as  eccentricities  pardonable  in  a  great 
man,  and  as  palliated,  or  justified  by  extraor- 
dinary gifts  and  graces.  Men  of  weak  minds 
are  apt  to  patlern  after  those  who  have  strong 
ones,  and  as  they  cannot  attain  to  that  which 
elevates  their  copy  above  the  common  platform 
of  intellect,  they  content  themselves  with  act- 
ing out  the  foibles  which  they  can  successfully 
imitate. 

Nicholas  Wain,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  fervent  and  instructive,  and  at  times 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  no  ordina- 
ry degree  attended  his  communications. 

It  was  common  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  until  within  the  last 
forty  years,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  the 
day  after  each  of  the  country  Quarlerly  Meet- 
ings. These  gatherings  were  called  Youths' 
Meetings. 

On  Sixth  day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  month, 
1707,  such  a  meeting  was  held  at  Abington. 
Afler  the  meeting  had  been  sitting  awhile  in 
silence,  a  tall,  slim  man,  in  the  preachers' gal- 
lery, whose  head  had  been  for  some  lime  bent 
down  between  his  knees,  slowly  rose.  His 
form  bent  over, — his  silk  cap  and  white  dress, 
— might  have  drawn  a  smile  from  the  heedless 
stranger,  who  had  ilropt  in  out  of  curiosity,  or 


for  amusement ;  but  there  was  an  earnestness 
about  his  countenance  which  bespoke  attention 
and  respect.  He  spoke  briefly,  yet  forcibly. 
Apt  at  illustration,  and  felicitous  in  expression, 
he  caught  and  enchained  the  attention  of  all, 
strangers,  children,  babes  in  the  truth,  and  fa- 
thers and  mothers  in  ihe  church.  Guiltless  of 
writing  rhyme,  he  was  yet  a  poet,  and  throngs 
of  bright  images,  carrying  forcible  conviction 
and  Christian  instruction,  flowed  from  his  lips. 
His  name  was  James  Simpson  ;  and  of  him  we 
have  yet  more  to  say.  He  sat  down,  and  a 
deep  silence  came  over  the  heart-tendered  as- 
sembly. After  a  solemn  pause,  Nicholas  Wain 
rose  on  his  feet.  His  heart  seemed  filled  with 
Gospel  love,  to  which  his  richly  melodious  voice 
gave  utterance,  in  tones  so  sweet,  and  yet  so 
forcible,  that  every  ear  was  pleased,  and  every 
intellect  charmed, — whilst  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  the  word 
preached,  softened  the  hearts,  and  moistened 
the  eyes  of  those  there  gathered.  He  stood 
and  ministered  for  about  one  hour;  after 
which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  up  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  A  solemnity  very 
unusual  covered  those  assembled,  as  he  ceased 
to  offer  on  their  behalf  supplication  to  the  God 
of  mercy  and  grace.  The  solemnity  continu- 
ed ;  and  they  remained  sitting  together,  bap- 
tized into  oneness  of  feeling.  Those  at  the 
head  of  the  gallery  at  last  shook  hands,  in  to- 
ken that  the  meeting  had  closed.  The  solem- 
nity was  still  unbroken, — and  no  one  felt  like 
rising  to  depart.  A  pause  ensued, — Nicholas 
then  spoke  out,  '  Under  the  solemn  covering 
we  are  favoured  with,  perhaps  Friends  had 
better  separate.'  A  few  young  men  near  the 
door  then  rose  on  their  feet,  but  the  solemnity 
was  still  over  them  ;  and  observing  none  follow 
their  example,  they  sat  down  again.  Sweet, 
awful  silence  continued,  until  Richard  Jordan 
standing  up,  broke  forth  with  the  song  of  tri- 
umph which  greeted  the  Saviour's  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  "  Hosanna  !  blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  A  few 
sentences  followed,  setting  forth  the  blessed- 
ness of  these  merciful  visitations,  these  seasons 
of  favour,  wherein  the  Saviour  makes  himself 
known  amongst  his  people.  He  sat  down, 
and  again  shaking  hands  with  the  Friend  by 
his  side,  the  meeting  ended.  Most  present 
were  so  solemnly  tendered  in  spirit,  that  few 
words  of  conversation  passed  amongst  them  as 
Friend  separated  from  Friend. 

Although  Nicholas  Wain  was  at  times  thus 
favoured  in  his  ministry,  yet  he  was  careful  in 
the  freedom  of  Gospel  truth,  to  make  way  for 
the  humble  little  ones,  who  were  just  begin- 
ning, in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  to 
stammer  forth  the  message  he  gave  thorn. 
Many  were  the  trials  which  befel  him  in  life ; 
twice  in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  his 
Divine  Master  he  crossed  the  ocean,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  Truth  amongst  his  brethren 
in  religious  profession  in  England. 

After  a  varied  career,  he  came  with  Chris- 
tian dignity  to  his  close,  his  last  words  being, 
"  To  die  is  gain  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  morning's  sin  is  the  evening's  bitter- 
ness. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Biography  and  Writings  of  Early  Friends. 

There  is  perhaps  no  outward  means  better 
calculated  to  arrest  the  wanderings  of  a  mind 
wearied  with  the  restraint  prescribed,  within 
the  pale  of  our  religious  Society,  or  more  effi- 
cient in  impressing  the  serious  inquirer  with  a 
just  value  for,  and  conviction  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Quakerism, 
than  the  perusal  of  the  biography  and  writings 
of  our  early  Friends. 

Those  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves,  and  who  not  only  believed  on  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  were  willing  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake.  Their  inflexible  perseverance  in  the 
path  of  duty — their  meek  submission  to,  and 
even  joyful  endurance  of  the  most  bitter  perse- 
cution— their  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  as  their  leader  and  only  true  teacher 
— their  uncompromising  faithfulness  in  promul- 
gating the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  although  they 
knew  they  would  thereby  incur  the  malice  of 
their  opponents,  and  subject  themselves  to 
cruel  imprisonment,  unquestionably  evince 
them  to  have  been  the  self-denying  followers 
of  Him,  who  when  he  "  was  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  opened  not  his  mouth  ;"  the  experi- 
mental witnesses  of  "  the  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Christ," — so  that  from  a  living  and 
individual  participation  thereof,  they  could  say 
with  the  Apostle,  "  God  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
They  were  truly  "  as  a  beacon  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  as  an  ensign  on  a  hill." 

In  the  history  of  our  early  Friends,  we  read 
of  numerous  instances  wherein  the  restraining 
hand  of  Divine  Providence  disarmed  their  ad- 
versaries of  their  carnal  weapons — and  frus- 
trated their  malicious  designs, — sometimes 
bringing  upon  their  own  heads  that  vengeance 
they  were  about  to  inflict  upon  those,  who,  in 
obedience  to  their  Divine  Leader,  would,  when 
"  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also  the 
other  ;"  and  who  thus  exemplified  that  they 
were  in  very  truth,  followers  of  Him,  who  de- 
clared "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight."  Yet  many  are  the  exam- 
ples upon  record,  of  the  imprisonment  of  this 
faithful  flock  in  most  loathsome  dungeons,  and 
of  their  sufferings  being  aggravated  by  various 
means  which  the  spirit  of  darkness  devised  ; 
but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  sang 
praises  to  their  God,  and  as  W.  Dewsbury 
says,  "  esteemed  the  bolts  and  locks  put  upon 
them  as  jewels." 

Did  we  by  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
vast  amount  of  suffering  and  privation  in- 
flicted upon  its  founders;  and  were  we  truly 
thankful,  that  we  live  in  a  day  when  persecu- 
tion hath  ceased  to  inflict  such  punishment 
upon  those,  who  dare  not  doff  the  hat,  and 
bend  the  knee  to  man,  whose  life  is  but  a 
vapour,  we  would,  I  believe,  be  much  more 
scrupulous  in  the  maintenance  of  those  testi- 
monies which  our  early  Friends  suffered  so 
deeply  to  uphold. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  the  days  of  our  Lord's  personal  appear- 1 
ing  among  men,  there  were  many  of  the  "  chief 
rulers"  who  believed  on  Him,  "  but  because  of 
the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue:  And 
thus  is  it  in  the  present  day — many  believe  on 
Him — they  acknowledge  him  in  his  various 
offices, — they  call  themselves  by  his  name, — 
but  how  few  manifest  by  their  lives  and  con- 
versation that  they  are  the  practical  followers 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer  !  And  why  ?  "  They 
love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 
God  !"  Oh  for  more  singleness  of  heart — 
more  simplicity  of  purpose — more  unquestion- 
ing obedience  in  all  who  profess  discipleship  ! 

The  lapse  from  pristine  purity  and  allegi- 
ance which  we  as  a  people  have  sustained,  has 
without  doubt  originated  in  individual  defec- 
tion. Were  each  member,  though  but  as  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  assiduous  in  fulfilling  their 
respective  duties,  we  should  find  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  the  faithful  servant,  would 
still  be  verified  in  our  experience, — "  Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things."  Such 
faithfulness  would  promote  the  health  of  the 
body ;  and  thus  might  we  have  reasonable 
ground  to  hope,  that  judges  and  counsellors 
would  be  raised  up,  who  abiding  under  that 
anointing  which  teacheth  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  salvation,  would  be  prepared  to  "  turn 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

And  the  language  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
addressed  to  the  church  in  ancient  days,  might 
yet  be  realized  :  "  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up 
the  voice,  with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing ;  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Ancient  Doctrine. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  of  our  early  Friends,,  remains  to  be 
an  unchangeable  doctrine.  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  he  that  followeth  me,"  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  "shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life."  "  In  him  was  life 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men — that  was 
the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  thatcom- 
eth  into  the  world."  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." — "Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory." 

Faith  and  obedience  herein,  have  been  the 
saints'  victory  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Any 
change,  or  modification  of  this  doctrine,  or  of 
faith  and  practice  therein,  will  be  so  far  forth, 
to  go  back  again  into  the  bondage  from  which 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow-believers  came 
out,  when  sent  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  Through  the  obedience  which  is 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  name,  which  is  his 
power,  as  many  as  receive  him  in  their  hearts, 
become  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 
of  the  resurrection,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ ;  even  after  the  command- 
ment of  Him,  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man, 
that  we  might  become  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.  It  is  through  this  life  of 
righteousness,  this  obedience  to  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  received  in  each 


I  of  our  hearts,  that  we  are  to  become  priests 
and  ministers  unto  God  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ. 

No  attempt  lo  modify,  or  alter  the  change- 
less doctrine  of  Truth,  to  suit  the  prevailing 
taste,  or  disposition,  or  refinement  of  the  times, 
will  answer.  "  For  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  :  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Those  who  are 
in  the  world's  spirit,  wherever  found,  will  never 
embrace  this  doctrine  of  the  cross,  by  which 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  us,  and  we  unto  the 
world,  any  more  than  the  Jews  of  the  same 
spirit  loved  and  received  Him,  who  preached 
a  kingdom,  and  lived  a  life,  wholly  opposed  to 
that  which  constituted  their  life  and  happiness. 
It  needs  no  proof,  that  the  great  work  of  our 
day,  instead  of  seeking  out  many  inventions, 
is  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
follow  Him  in  the  way  of  his  leading.  Such 
treatment  as  he  received,  we  shall  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  apostate  world  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faithfulness  to  Him.  For  if  they 
have  called  the  Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his 
household. 

Then  it  will  be  in  vain,  nay,  it  will  be  apos- 
tacy  from  the  true  life  and  faith,  for  us  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
acceptable  to  men,  while  they  live  in  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  Those  who  are  in  the  same 
spirit  with  those  who  hated  our  blessed  Saviour 
and  his  truth  in  the  beginning,  will  hate  it 
and  the  supporters  of  it  now.  We  cannot  ever 
join  that,  which  God  hath  eternally  separated. 
— Yea,  and  lest  we  be  found  fighting  against 
Him,  let  us  endeavour  to  abide  in  Him,  as 
branches  in  the  living  exhaustless  Vine,  and 
then  we  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit  according 
to  His  will ;  and  our  fruit  shall  remain  :  so 
shall  we  be  his  disciples.  He,  whose  is  the 
world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  will  preserve 
these  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  will 
be  a  light  to  their  path  ;  and  will  in  the  need- 
ful time  give  them  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
all  their  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gain- 
say nor  to  resist.  He  will  not  suffer  these  to 
stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  nor  to  cast 
away  the  shield  of  faith.  He  will  not  let  them 
fall  in  the  evil  day,  nor  compromise  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  given  them  to  bear ;  but 
will  verify  his  ancient  promise  unto  them  : 
"  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from 
henceforth  even  forever."  He  will  be  with  them 
in  the  tried  and  narrow  path,  the  fearful  and 
trembling  way  of  the  despised  foolishness  of 
the  cross,  which  he  hath  appointed  for  all  that 
come  to  him,  to  walk  in.  He  would  control 
that  active  forward  disposition  which  seeks  to 
make  fruits  appear,  though  not  after  his  coun- 
sel ;  and  would  open  the  eye  of  faith,,  that 
would  follow  him,  like  good  old  Abraham, — a 
faith  that  would  leave  all  to  him  ;  making  us 
to  understand  this  language  of  the  Son  of  God  : 
"  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Fa- 
ther which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  We 
should  thus  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  his 
holy  will,  and  to  know  our  life  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  dispensations  of  his  life-giving 
presence.    He  would  awaken  the  true  hunger 


and  thirst,  and  raise  living  desires  after  him, 
and  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  sons  and 
of  daughters  through  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  all  glory  would  be 
ascribed  unto  him — his  children  being  passive 
in  his  hands,  watchful  and  praying  unto  him, 
knowledge  would  be  increased  through  their 
faithfulness,  and  Zion  would  become,  through 
the  Lord's  unspeakable  goodness  and  mercy, 
a  city  sought  out,  and  not  forsaken, — the  city 
of  the  saints'  solemnity.  But  when  man  pre- 
sumes to  work,  even  though  he  be  wise  and 
experienced  as  Balaam  was  in  religious  truths, 
without  the  special  direction  and  aid  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  that  alone  teacheth  all 
things  spiritual,  how  soon  mischief,  and  confu- 
sion, and  blindness,  and  sorrow,  prevail  i  For, 
as  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him,  even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit 
of  God.  This  is  the  only  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. Therefore  let  us  have  no  modification 
of  the  ancient  doctrine  ; — no  popular  Quaker- 
ism, but  the  true — the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Supplementary  to  "Hints  for  Boys." 

As  an  addition  to  an  article  in  No.  5,  of 
"  The  Friend,"  page  36,  headed  "  Hints  for 
Boys,"  I  will  relate  an  instance  that  came  un- 
der my  notice  a  few  days  since.  The  juvenile 
readers  of"  The  Friend"  will  perceive  that  the 
boy  in  my  story  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  one  that  put  his  fingers  into  the  sugar- 
bowl. 

As  I  was  passing  up  Market  street,  a  person 
with  apples  to  sell,  was  driving  his  wagon 
pretty  smartly,  when  the  wheel  struck  a  stone, 
and  jolted  a  nice  apple  out  into  the  street.  A 
little  boy  who  observed  it,  came  across  from 
the  pavement  where  he  was  standing,  and 
picked  it  up.  And  now  I  would  say  to  my 
little  readers,  what  do  you  think  the  boy  did 
with  the  apple  ?  Perhaps  one  of  you  would 
say,  "  I  suppose  he  ate  it."  Another,  "  Per- 
haps he  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  his  mo- 
ther ;"  and  a  third  will  think  he  saved  it  for  a 
favourite  playmate.  Well,  as  you  have  not 
guessed  right,  I  will  tell  you.  He  ran  a  few 
paces,  overtook  the  wagon,  and  threw  the  ap- 
ple into  it,  amongst  the  others.  The  owner  of 
the  apples  did  not  see  him,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  observed  him  but  myself;  but  it 
afforded  me  some  very  pleasant  feelings  as  I 
pursued  my  way  along  the  street,  to  think  of 
the  honest  little  boy. — Now,  I  will  ask  my 
little  friends  one  more  question.  Do  you  think 
the  boy  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  putting  the 
apple  back  into  the  wagon,  as  he  would  have 
felt  in  eating  it?  As  I  cannot  hear  your  an- 
swers, I  will  give  you  my  opinion  about  it.  I 
think  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  doing  an 
honest  action,  and  that  his  heavenly  Father 
approved  of  it,  and  that  consideration  afforded 
him  more  pleasure  than  he  could  have  received 
from  eating  the  nicest  apple  that  ever  grew. 

English  Distilleries. — The  annual  con- 
sumption of  grain,  in  the  English  Distilleries, 
amounts  (on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley,) 
to  1,300,000  quarters,  or  10,400,000  bushels. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  excise  duties  on  the  spirits  manufactured 
amounts  to  £3,500,000,  or  nearly  $17,000,- 
000.— Late  Paper. 

Which  was  the  brute  ? — We  find  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  story  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Chronicle  : 

"  An  instance  of  animal  sagacity  and  hu- 
manity, unequalled  in  our  remembrance,  took 
place  before  our  door  lately.  An  unfortunate 
dog,  in  order  to  make  sport  for  some  fools,  had 
a  pan  tied  to  his  tail,  and  was  sent  off  on  his 
travels  towards  Gait.  He  reached  the  village 
utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  down  before  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Young's  tavern,  eyeing  most  anx- 
iously the  horrid  annoyance  hung  behind  him, 
but  unable  to  move  a  step  further  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  torment.  Another  dog,  a  Scotch 
colly,  laid  himself  gently  down  beside  him, 
and  gaining  his  confidence  by  a  few  caresses, 
proceeded  to  gnaw  the  string  by  which  the 
noisy  appendage  was  attached  to  his  friend's 
tail,  and  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ex- 
ertion severed  the  cord,  and  started  to  his  legs 
with  the  pan  hanging  from  the  string  in  his 
mouth,  and  after  a  few  joyful  capers  around 
his  friend,  departed  on  his  travels  in  the  high- 
est glee  at  his  success." 


The  City  of  Buffalo. — The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  Buffalo  is  its  vast  commerce. 
It  is  literally  cfcoked  up  with  shipping — with 
sail  vessels,  canal  and  steamboats.  One  would 
suppose  to  behold  these,  there  were  enough  to 
carry  off,  at  one  load,  the  produce  of  the  fields 
of  a  state ;  when  in  fact,  there  are  not  enougli 
to  do  the  business  required  of  them.  In  the 
last  two  months  there  have  arrived  at  Buffalo, 
as  tables  show,  over  one  million  of  barrels  of 
flour,  two  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
corn  in  amount  almost  beyond  calculation. — 
Laic  Paper. 

THE  FRIEND. 

ELEVENTH  MONTH  G,  1847. 


"  Rules  ver.  Principle,"  next  week. 


Wo,  have  been  induced  to  assign  a  place  for 
the  following  communication  under  the  edito- 
rial head,  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  it  conspi- 
cuity  ;  seeing  that  the  obvious  aim  of  the  writer 
is  an  appeal  tp  the  liberally  disposed  for  pecu- 
niary aid  in  support  of  an  humble,  but  most 
praiseworthy  and  useful  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence. 

THE   MORAL   REFORM  RETREAT. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  communication  ap- 
peared in  "The  Friend,"  giving  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  "  Moral  Reform  Retreat"  for  col- 
oured females,  situated  in  Lombard  street 
near  Seventh.  With  other  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  I  was  intcreslcd  in  the  description, 
and  feel  glad  that  a  refuge,  however  humble, 
has  been  provided  for  the  wretched  victims  of 
intemperance  and  vice,  who  arc,  unhappily,  so 
numerous  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  institution  is,  that 
it  is  under  the  care  of  coloured  persons.    It  is 


creditable  to  their  feelings  that  they  have  been 
induced  to  make  the  attempt  to  rescue  some  of 
their  race  from  their  sorrowfully  degraded 
condition.  Since  the  communication  alluded 
to  appeared,  a  report  of  the  Society  has  been 
circulated,  which  contains  a  summary  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  does  not  enter  more  into 
detail  as  to  the  number  admitted,  and  the  effects 
of  the  discipline  of  the  institution  upon  its  in- 
mates.   The  Managers  however  state  : 

"  That  we  are  far  from  being  unfurnished 
with  ample  grounds  of  thankfulness  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  Mercies,  for  having  enabled  us  to  per- 
severe the  two  past  years,  in  rescuing  from  the 
pit  of  destruction,  not  a  few  of  the  most  degra- 
ded specimens  of  humanity,  and  placing  them 
in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  being,  and  calculated 
progressively  to  fit  them  to  pursue  that  career 
of  life  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  immortal 
destiny.  It  is  true,  that  the  frequent  embar- 
rassment in  pecuniary  matters  that  we  expe- 
rience, rendering  it  inconvenient  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  with  desira- 
ble promptness,  and  compelling  us  to  turn 
away  too  many  imploring  applicants  unreliev- 
ed, cause  our  hands  sometimes  to  hang  down 
in  discouragement;  yet  when  we  consider  the 
success  with  which  our  humble  efforts  have 
been  crowned,  and  that  our  labour  and  means 
would  not  be  expended  in  vain  if  but  one  soul 
has  been  saved  from  death,  we  are  instinctive- 
ly urged  to  press  forward  with  renewed  acti- 
vity and  zeal,  failing  as  we  may  to  do  all  that 
toe  would,  yet  resolved  to  do  what  we  can,  to 
check  the  tide  of  iniquity  which  sweeps  along 
in  its  course  so  many  of  our  race  to  endless 
ruin." 

"  Since  the  last  report,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred inmates  have  been  comfortably  situated 
in  families  residing  in  the  several  towns  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  out  of  this  number,  not 
more  than  15  have  returned  to  their  former 
habits.  This  is  truly  encouraging  indeed,  and 
calls  loudly  upon  the  friends  of  the  institution 
for  a  continuance  of  their  active  charity  and 
benevolence  to  give  liberally  and  cheerfully, 
thus  '  laying  up  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come.'  " 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society  appear 
to  have  been  managed  with  much  economy, 
the  whole  expenditures  for  two  years  having 
amounted  to  only  $856  12  ;  $420  of  this  sum 
was  for  rent  and  salary  of  the  matron,  leaving 
but  $436  for  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  amount  of  donations  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c,  is  not  stated,  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  or  so  small  a  sum  could 
not  have  been  made  to  supply  the  wants  of  up- 
wards of  100  inmates.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  small  as  the  expenditures  were,  the  re- 
ceipts were  not  sufficient  to  meet  them,  being 
only  $794  37.  The  account  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  some  time  in  the  Third  month, 
when  there  were  bills  to  the  amount  of  $40 
unpaid.  Since  then,  the  debt  has  considerably 
increased,  bring  now,  1  understand,  about  $200. 
The  fact  of  but  15  out  of  the  100  inmates  who 
Were  provided  with  comfortable  homes,  having 
returned  to  their  former  wretched  habits,  is 
certainly  encouraging;  and  should  induce  the 


Managers  to  adopt  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  sustain  their  useful  Institution.  From  the 
limited  resources  of  the  coloured  people,  it  can- 
not  be  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  afford 
it  adequate  pecuniary  support.  They  will 
therefore  have  to  depend,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  upon  aid  from  others  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  embar- 
rassed in  their  operations  for  want  of  the  need- 
ful funds. 

Donations  of  money,  clothing,  or  provisions, 
may  be  left  at  The  Retreat,  Lombard  above 
Seventh  street,  or  at  John  P.  Burr's,  No.  113 
South  Fifth  street. 

We  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with  any 
direct  account  in  relation  to  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Indiana,  or  that  of  Baltimore.  So 
soon  as  we  receive  copies  of  their  printed  min- 
utes, it  is  our  intention  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  information  they  contain. 


We  have  been  requested  to  notice  that  "  A 
public  examination  of  the  Union  School,  de- 
signed for  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  chil- 
dren of  want,  is  to  be  held  on  Third-day,  the 
9th  instant,  at  the  school-room,  Christian  st. 
above  Ninth,  from  2  to  4  o'clock.  All  friends 
to  suffering  innocents  are  invited  to  attend." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street ;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 
Matron — Susan  Barton. 
Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 
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WANTED 

A  young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

WANTED 

A  lad  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Twelfth  street,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  3rd  instant,  Samuel  L.  Baily  to 
BUZABETI!  Tatum,  daughter  of  Josiah  Tatum,  all  of 
tills  city. 
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For  "Tiie  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  50.) 

10th. — First-day.  Attended  the  meeting  at 
Asa  Schooley's,  which  was  in  good  degree  a 
solid  opportunity  ;  between  30  and  40  men  and 
women  collected,  several  of  whom  were  hope- 
ful young  persons.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
Joseph  Haines  and  Adam  Bunnell's,  where  we 
had  a  refreshing  time,  and  parted  with  his  fa- 
mily in  near  affection. 

11th.  Sat  off  early  this  morning  to  see 
Friends  down  on  The  Mountain  as  it  is  calieu. 
in  7  miles  we  were  on  the  Niagara  river,  and 
rode  down  its  margin  13  miles  to  the  great 
Falls,  and  I  was  once  more  gratified  in  behold- 
ing this  wonderful  scene  in  nature.  [Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Jeremiah  Moore's,  4  miles.] 
In  about  an  hour  after  we  got  here,  a  Friend 
came  in  and  requested  him  and  another  Friend 
to  come  to  assist  in  a  difficulty  respecting  a 
meeting-house  they  were  building.  They  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  we  would  also  go  with 
them,  hoping  that  our  assistance  to  accommo- 
date matters  would  be  useful.  We  had  had 
no  prospect  of  going  so  far,  and  the  time  for 
our  return  to  Buffalo  being  fixed,  we  felt  cau- 
tious of  any  hasty  result,  but  let  the  Friend 
know  we  would  consider  the  request. 

12th.  On  weighing  the  request  we  felt  an 
engagement  to  go  with  them.  Information 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Friends  interested 
to  meet  at  2  o'clock.  After  dining  at  John 
Taylor's  we  went  to  the  meeting-house,  where 
we  met  with  most  of  the  men  professors  likely 
to  constitute  that  meeting.  I  think  I  may  say 
it  was  a  time  of  renewed  favour ;  many  minds 
were  tendered,  and  the  difficulties  treated  on  in 
such  manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  removed 
to  general  satisfaction.  We  were  well  satisfied 
that  we  had  given  up  to  attend,  and  Friends 
expressed  they  thought  our  coming  was  provi- 
dential. We  were  much  pleased  to  see  the 
faces  of  those  we  had  laboured  amongst  last 


fall,*  and  found  the  committee  had  left  a  good 
savour  amongst  them. 

14lh.  About  9  o'clock  this  morning  we 
took  leave  of  our  kind  and  valued  Friends. 
Asm  S<"\>.'-'  and  •."»ic.  .-mil  Ibth  children, 
[where  thoy  hud  come  the  day  beibre,]  having 
their  and  many  Friends'  hearty  wishes  for  our 
safe  return.  Arrived  at  the  ferry  at  12  o'clock, 
where  we  found  the  chief  ferryman  so  in  li- 
quor, as  not  to  be  fit  to  take  any  care  ;  but  a 
trusty  old  man  who  sometimes  assisted,  agreed 
to  take  us  over.  The  wind  was  pretty  high, 
and  the  river  ran  swifily  ;  so  he  concluded  to 
lash  two  boats  together,  to  keep  the  one  our 
horses  were  in  steadier,  which  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  having  found  when  we  crossed 
before,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  ferry,  and  a 
rocking  boat ;  now  we  went  over  very  steady, 
though  the  current  beat  us  down  the  river 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Shortly  after  getting 
ashore,  we  sa'w  a  man  at  a  great  distance  rid- 
ing towards  us,  whom  we  presently  knew  to 
be  our  Indian  John,  who  was  coming  to  look 
for  us.  He  appeared  much  pleased  to  meet 
with  us,  as  we  were  to  see  him. 

We  got  to  Buffalo  about  2  o'clock,  and 
though  a  day  later  than  we  agreed  to  meet 
Cornplanter  here,  yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  company,  were  come.  About  sunset  his 
son  Henry  ant*  another  Indian  arrived,  and  in- 
lormed  us  that  Cornplanter  and  ten  ci  iwclvu 
more  were  on  their  way,  and  would  be  here  by 
10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

15th.  About  12  o'clock,  Cornplanter  and 
his  company  arrived  at  the  opposite  side  to  Buf- 
falo. When  they  came  across  they  seemed 
pleased  to  see  us.  He  gave  us  a  letter  from 
our  Friends,  informing  they  were  well  in  health 
and  enjoyed  peaceful  minds.  Cornplanter 
having  got  some  information  that  we  were  a 
little  uneasy  about  staying,  as  none  of  Robert 
Morris's  commissioners  were  arrived,  this  af- 
ternoon took  an  opportunity  with  us ;  observ- 
ing, that  he  expected  we  had  seen  enough  of 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  wilderness,  to 
know,  that  when  people  were  to  be  collected 
from  different  parts,  it  required  time:  and  he 
hoped  if  Captain  Chapin  should  not  arrive  this 
evening,  we  would  try  to  make  ourselves  as 
happy  as  we  could,  and  stay  a  few  days  long- 
er, for  he  had  a  great  desire  we  should  be  with 
them  at  the  council,  and  see  that  all  things 
were  settled  fairly.  It  brought  a  close  exer- 
cise over  our  minds  to  know  what  was  best  to 
do.  A  number  of  the  Indians  were  collected, 
yet  it  looked  likely,  it  would  be  some  consi- 
derable time,  before  all  parties  would  get  toge- 
ther, as  none  of  the  white  people  immediately 
concerned,  were  come.    We  let  him  know  we 


*  See  J.  Sharpless's  Journey  to  Canada,  in  the  last 
volume  of  "The  Friend." 


would  have  been  glad  to  attend  the  council, 
but  it  was  now  drawing  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  week,  and  the  white  people  did  not  do 
business  on  First-;day  :  however,  we  were  will- 
ing to  consider  the  subject  this  evening. 

16th.  Having  attended  to  Cornplanter's  re- 
quest, I  felt  my  mind  easy  this  morning  to 
move  homewards,  and  my  companion  not  wit- 
nessing that  clearness  to  set  out,  condescended, 
if  I  thought  best,  of  letting  the  chief  know,  that 
we  felt  easy  to  move  homeward  this  morning ; 
which  information  was  given  him.  He  with  a 
number  of  others  pretty  soon  came  to  our 
lodgings,  and  expressed  he  was  sorry  we  could 
not  make  our  minds  easy  to  have  stayed  a  few 
days  longer,  not  doubting  but  Captain  Chapin 
and  others  concerned  would  be  here  to-day. 
But  perhaps  as  we  had  been  a  considerable 
time  from  home,  and  living  was  expensive,  we 
might  be  much  run  out  of  the  means  that 
would  enable  us  to  stay.  I  informed  him  that 
when  I  left  home,  I  expected  to  have  returned 
in  about  forty  days — that  it  was  now  near  fifty 
days,  and  if  we  went  by  Oneida  to  see  the  In- 
dians there,  which  we  proposed,  it  would  take 
near  thirty  days  more,  before  we  could  get 
home, — that  our  circumstances  as  to  money 
were  not  in  the  way,  for  we  had  plenty. 

He  said  he  had  left  home  on  public  business, 
expecting  to  have  returned  in  fifty  or  sixty 
days,  and  it  had  taken  him  near  a  year  before 
he  had  got  back, — and  that  he  had  found  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  private  convenience  to  public 
good, — and  he  would  have  us  do  so  too.  We 
replied,  that  the  business  we  were  about  ap- 
peared to  be  agreeably  settled  to  both  their 
and  our  minds;  this  other  we  knew  nothing 
about  till  since  coming  amongst  them;  that 
we  would  have  been  willing  to  have  sat  with 
them  in  council,  though  we  did  not  know  we 
could  be  of  any  service  to  them.  He  then  in- 
formed us  he  was  become  perfectly  reconciled 
to  our  going  ;  but  as  the  council  was  expected 
to  meet,  he  could  not  accompany  us  to  Canan- 
daigua,  but  John  who  had  been  with  us,  would 
go  through  to  the  Genesee  river  ;  and  that  he 
wished  the  Good  Spirit  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served us,  would  safely  keep  us  on  our  jour- 
ney, until  we  arrived  at  our  homes.  He  fur- 
ther desired  we  would  make  ourselves  perfectly 
easy  about  our  young  men  who  were  left 
among  his  people,  for  he  would  take  the  neces- 
sary care  of  them,  and  they  would  be  entirely 
safe. 

We  now  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the 
chief,  and  of  the  Indians  present,  who  parted 
with  us  with  much  respect ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  the  longer  I  have  been  among  that  peo- 
ple, the  more  near  and  united  they  have  felt  to 
me;  and  now  on  parting  they  feel  like  breth- 
ren, with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed, and  for  whose  welfare  I  feel  ardent  wishes. 
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About  8  o'clock  we  left  Buffalo.  Much  of 
this  day's  ride  was  through  a  country  very 
thinly  timbered,  grown  over  with  plenty  of 
pretty  good  grass,  so  that  I  thought  thousands 
of  cattle  might  have  been  fattened  upon  it,  if  it 
were  not  for  a  species  of  large  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. We  stopped  twice  to  let  our  horses 
eat  grass  ;  but  they  were  so  worried  with  these 
insects,  that  they  did  little  but  run  about,  until 
we  got  brushes  and  kept  them  off.  If  we  stop- 
ped our  horses  one  minute  in  some  places  in 
the  woods,  the  mosquitoes  would  be  on  them 
in  such  numbers,  as  almost  to  hide  their  col- 
our. 1  covered  my  head,  neck,  and  most  of 
my  face,  with  my  silk  handkerchief,  wrapped 
a  pocket-handkerchief  round  one  of  my  hands, 
and  with  all  the  defence  I  could  make,  was 
much  bitten  and  swollen  with  them.  When 
night  came  we  got  no  relief.  We  took  up  our 
quarters  about  sunset,  beside  a  small  stream  of 
good  water,  under  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  and 
kindled  fires  in  different  places  around  us,  in 
order  to  smoke  them  off ;  but  with  all  we  were 
worried  the  whole  night  through,  so  that  we 
slept  but  little.  Our  horses,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, fared  no  better.    45  miles  [to-day.] 

17th.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  Plains 
within  eight  miles  of  Genesee  river.  I  lodged 
at  Pearson's,  four  and  a-halfmiles  on  this  side 
the  river,  having  left  my  companion  a  few 
miles  behind  on  special  business. 

lbth.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  my  quar- 
ters. He  had  a  full  interview  with  Captain 
Chapin,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Indians 
for  the  United  States.  My  companion  gave 
him  full  information  of  what  we  had  been  do- 
ing at  Cornplanter's  settlement,  and  of  the 
young  men  we  had  left  there.  The  Captain 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  our  proceed- 
ings, and  thought  there  was  encouragement  to 
extend  labour  towards  that  people  ;  for  he  had 
been  sometime  past  through  the  Oneida  settle- 
ment, and  he  apprehended  he  saw  considerable 
improvement  since  Friends  extended  care  there. 

About  2  o'clock  we  set  off  towards  Canan- 
daigua,  and  for  9  or  10  miles,  passed  through 
a  thickly  settled,  highly  improved  country, 
considering  the  settlement  was  no  more  than 
ten  years  old,  which  was  very  animating,  hav- 
ing for  300  miles  been  mostly  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Here  we  had  beautiful  timothy  and 
clover  fields,  almost  constantly  in  view,  with 
a  good  appearance  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
oats,  &c.  These  we  showed  to  our  Indian 
guide.  He  alighted  and  examined  the  heads 
of  wheat.  We  showed  him  the  flax  that  shirts, 
&c,  were  made  of,  with  which  he  appeared 
pleased.  We  saw  four  men  hoeing  corn  ;  these 
we  pointed  to,  telling  him  they  were  not 
squaws  or  women — and  that  was  the  way 
white  people  did  their  work.  He  knew  our 
meaning  and  smiled.  We  now  parted  with 
him,  having  travelled  together  170  miles,  he 
going  for  Canandaigua  and  we  for  Mud  Creek. 
Cornplantcr  had  informed  us  he  was  a  sober 
man  ;  we  had  opportunity  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion, being  several  days  with  him  at  the  tavern 
at  Buffalo,  where  the  Indians  were  drinking 
spirits,  and  I  did  not  see  him  meddle  with  any. 
We  lodged  at  Jacob  Smith's,  who  has  a  mill 
on  the  creek  on  a  fine  natural  fall.    'JO  miles. 

(To  hr  MIMtoAAd.) 


The  Louiseiiberg. 

The  following  letter  from  F.  Strangways, 
was  communicated  by  Sir  R.  L.  Murchison. — 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandersbad,  near 
Wunsiedel,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  road  from 
Bayreuth  to  Eger,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  is  a 
mountain  called  now  the  Louisenberg — for- 
merly the  Luchsberg — which  is  much  visited 
by  strangers  on  account  of  some  of  its  natural 
peculiarities.  It  appears  not  to  consist  of  any 
mass  of  rock  in  sitv,  but  to  be  an  enormous 
heap  of  disconnected,  but  rounded  fragments 
of  granite,  thrown  confusedly  upon  one  an- 
other, leaving  arches  and  passages  and  grot- 
toes of  various  sizes  wherever  the  interstices 
have  not  been  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces,  to- 
gether with  granite  gravel.  The  whole  is  so 
overgrown  with  wood,  that,  except  where  paths 
have  been  made,  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 
The  rounding  of  the  blocks  seems  to  be  rather 
ihe  effect  of  disintegration  than  of  water.  One 
of  the  caverns  or  chambers,  formed  by  a  single 
flat  table  of  granite  lesting  horizontally,  as  a 
roof  upon  other  masses,  is  a  tolerably  exact 
circle  of  nearly  sixty  feet  English  in  diameter. 
Many  that  penetrate  deeper  into  the  mountain 
or  mass  of  rocks  are  mere  crevices ;  but  they 
present  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  is 
not  observable  in  the  more  open  ones.  This 
phenomenon  consists  in  a  pale  but  beautiful 
greenish-yellow  phosphorescent  light,  which, 
as  the  observer  proceeds  into  the  cave,  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  hundreds  of  glowworms  lying 
close  together  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  the  light,  however  strong  it  may  be, 
does  not  assume  the  appearance  of  a  sheet, 
but  always  seems  to  lie  in  spots,  though  close 
together.  On  taking  up  some  of  the  mould 
upon  which  this  phosphorescence  appears  to 
rest  and  bringing  it  to  daylight,  its  own  light, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  overcome,  and  disap- 
pears ;  nothing  being  seen  in  the  hand  but  the 
black  earth,  a  little  sand,  some  minute  whitish 
cryptogamic  powder  (?)  and  a  few  fronds  of  a 
very  small  filmy  mass  of  a  pale,  transparent 
green  colour.  On  taking  the  mould  back  into 
the  darkness,  the  phosphorescence  re-appears, 
but  so  much  dimmed  that  it  should  seem  as  if 
the  slighest  disturbance  had  a  tendency  to  dis- 
sipate it,  and  that  it  required  lime  and  repose 
to  form  or  collect  it  anew.  The  traditions  of 
the  country,  or  rather  the  superstitions,  have 
long  pointed  out  this  mountain  both  as  the  re- 
pository of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  as 
the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  or  Kobolds,  who  amuse 
themselves  by  tantalizing  credulous  mortals 
wilh  the  view  of  gems  and  riches  without  end, 
which,  when  touched,  are  turned  into  dross  or 
vanish  from  the  sight.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  phenomenon  to  such  a  belief,  current 
among  a  simple  and  imaginative  people,  is  evi- 
dent. The  original  name  of  the  mountain 
itself,  Luchsberg,  i.  e.  Lynxberg,  is  somewhat 
expressive  of  this  peculiarity. — From  Report 
of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Notice  of  the  Shea  Butter-Tree  growing  in 
A  frica,  by  .'.  F.  Duncan. — This  tree  was  first 
discovered  by  Mungo  Park.    It  produces  from 


its  seeds  a  quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  butter.  It  is  as  hard  as  tal- 
low, and  may  be  used  for  making  it.  Some 
candles  made  of  the  oily  secretion  were  exhib- 
ited and  burnt;  where  they  gave  as  good  a 
light  as  those  from  any  other  oleaginous  com- 
pound used  for  this  purpose. 

J.  F.  Duncan  forwarded  a  fruit  in  many  re* 
spects  resembling  an  orange  which  he  had 
observed  to  grow  abundantly  in  Africa.  When 
pulled  from  the  tree  in  a  ripe  state  the  interior 
substance  is  about  the  consistence  of  an  or- 
ange, and  is  considered  superior  to  anything 
manufactured  in  England,  as  soap. — Ibid. 

On  the  Annual  Consvmption  of  Coal  (Eng- 
land), and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
Coal  Fields.    By  E.  R.  J.  Knowles. 

The  author  computed  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  coal  at  38,000,000  tons,  as  an  average 
increasing  with  the  population,  and  classified 
it  under  the  following  heads: — 

Coal  for  household  uses  averaging  1.1  ton  each 
person,    -       -       -       22,000,000  tons. 

Coal  for  manufacturing  ope- 
rations,   -       -        -       12,500,000  « 

Coal  for  foreign  exports,         2,500,000  " 

Total,       37,000,000  tons. 
Allowing  for  errors  two  and 

a-half  per  cent.,  on  above,      925,000  " 

37,925,000  tons, 
or  nearly  38,000,000  tons  for  the  present  po- 
pulation, about  20,000,000.  The  extent  of 
the  coal-fields  of  England  were  taken  at  5200 
square  miles,  (including  the  coal  under  the 
crop  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  not  that 
under  the  new  red  sandstone,)  allowing  an 
average  of  20,000,000  tons  to  the  square  mile  ; 
and  thence,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
coal  vvorked  out,  and  for  the  population  being 
eventually  doubled,  it  was  deduced  that  the 
coal-fields  of  England  contain  an  ample  supply 
for  at  least  1500  years.  Of  the  annual  amount 
consumed  for  manufacturing  operations,  it  was 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  coal  consumed  for 
the  purposes  of  steam-navigation  (including  the 
royal  navy)  most  probably  amounts  to  1,075,- 
000  tons,  and  for  railway  locomotion  on  3000 
miles  of  railway,  to  about  300,000  tons.  It 
was  remarked  that  2840  miles  in  progress  will 
probably  consume  about  275,000  tons  of  coal 
in  addition  to  the  above ;  to  which  a  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  lines,  for  which  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  recently  been  obtained,  is  to  be 
added. 

The  above  computations  were  offered  only 
as  an  approximate  calculation  of  an  annual 
average  wilh  the  present  amount  of  population, 
many  of  the  items  being  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  coal  consumed  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  :  but  it  is  only  from  an 
average,  that  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal- 
fields can  be  computed  even  approximately. — 
Ibid. 


Sacrifce  of  Life  by  the  War. — The  officers 
of  the  army  and  those  who  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  loss  sustained  by  our  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war, 
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put  it  down  says  the  Telegraph,  at  20,000 
men;  whose  bodies  mingle  with  the  soil  of 
Mexico.  The  mortality  or  sacrifice  of  life  at 
the  present  time  is  estimated  -dtjifty  soldiers  a 
day!  Think  of  this !  Look  at  it!  What 
trophies  have  we  gained  by  this  sacrifice  of 
life?  _What  shrieks  of  lamentation  cloud  the 
glorious  achievements  of  our  arms!  What 
appaling  misery  and  woe  is  sent  over  the  coun- 
try to  brighten  our  national  escutcheon  !  The 
loss  of  lite  seems  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  do 
not  taste  of  the  bitter  cup  of  its  affliction.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  war  seem  drowned  in  the  glit- 
ter of  the  conquest.  Human  beings  are  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  wilh  as  little  regard 
as  insects.  But  there  are  hearts  that  feel,  and 
widows  and  orphans  that  mourn  as  deeply,  as 
if  their  fathers  and  husbands  had  died  in  their 
midst. 


Lime  Water  for  Hens — Accidental  Dis- 
covery.—  During  the  last  season,  Joseph  Wil- 
cox, of  this  town,  having  occasion  to  adminis- 
ter lime  water  to  a  sick  horse,  inadvertently 
left  a  pail  of  the  preparation  in  his  barn,  which 
remained  there  for  some  months,  serving  as  a 
favourite  drink  for  his  hens.  He  soon  after- 
wards found  that  the  laying  of  his  hens  was 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  Becoming 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  (to  him) 
new  discovery,  he  has,  during  the  present  sea- 
son, kept  his  hens  constantly  supplied  with 
lime  water,  placed  in  troughs  within  their  con- 
venient access,  and  the  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  eggs  of  some  four-fold  as  compared 
with  previous  experience.  He  is  willing  to 
share  the  benefits  of  his  experiment  with  his 
neighbours,  if  they  choose  to  try  it,  and  hence 
this  publication.  The  newness  of  the  discove- 
ry (though  it  may  not  be  new  to  all,)  is  claim- 
ed only  as  applicable  to  the  mode  of  imparting 
the  lime  in  this  case — its  use  in  another  form 
for  the  same  purpose  having  been  previously 
understood  by  many. —  Wayne  Sent. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Principles  vs.  Rules. 

Were  a  stranger  from  another  sphere  to  pass 
over  our  little  globe  with  a  view  of  examining 
the  condition  of  its  various  nations,  we  might 
imagine  him  not  peering  into  their  temples  of 
religion,  nor  conning  their  statutes,  but  enter- 
ing unseen  their  homes,  and  watching  with 
curious  eye  the  workings  of  their  hearts. 

Here,  he  would  scan  a  people  boasting  of  no 
home  more  contracted  than  the  world,  no  tie 
stronger  than  interest,  no  rule  more  binding 
than  honour;  in  a  word,  whose  houses,  if  they 
possess  any,  are  without  hearth-stones : — 
there,  a  nation  that  would  feel  life  dark  indeed 
without  its  loved  group  clustering  around  the 
fire-side.  These  "  cottage  homes"  are  the 
very  jewels  of  a  nation,  queenlike  though  she 
be,  and  the  mark  given  her  upon  the  measur- 
ing reed  of  the  visitant,  tells  of  her  exalted 
rank. 

The  heart,  cold  toward  its  fellow  heart,  will 
scarcely  kindle  into  affection  for  a  God  of 
Love,  as  a  Being,  the  very  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing it  despises  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  unhealth- 
ful  a  condition  forms  an  inviting  soil  for  every 


noisome  weed  of  immorality.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  channel  for  the  love  of  "  father 
or  mother,  wife  or  children,"  may  also  be  that 
for  love  "  more  worthy  of  Him  ;"  while  the 
superior  lone  of  morality  requires  no  spiritual 
ken  to  discover. 

Let  us  imagine  the  invisible  agent  examin- 
ing further.  He  knows  nought  of  the  ingeni- 
ous devices  that  man  has  contrived  for  his  own 
entertainment — the  drama,  the  concert,  the 
ball — they  are  new  to  him  ;  but  he  seeks  a 
homeentirely  dependent  upon  its  own  resources, 
and  a  family  contented,  nay,  happy  in  itself. 
And  where  finds  he  such  an  one?  In  deep 
humility  I  would  answer,  in  the  family  of  the 
consistent  Friend  ;  humility,  because  it  is  far 
from  being  matter  for  boasting,  that  our  prin- 
ciples cut  us  off  from  many  of  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  that  policy  teaches  us  to  culti- 
vate the  resources  we  have.  The  result  is, 
that  necessity  is  converted  into  a  pleasure  : 
"  our  fate  becomes  our  choice." 

One  deeply  interesting  branch  of  such  a  fa- 
mily is  the  group  of  children.  Well-ordered 
and  civil,  they  glean  from  their  parents' 
visiters  many  an  item  of  precious  praise.  But 
as  every  picture  has  its  shaded  parts,  it  be- 
comes us  to  turn  our  pretty  drawing  fairly  to 
the  light,  in  order  \o  scan  it  better.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  less  true  than  unpalatable,  that 
it  sometimes  happens  the  children  of  Friends, 
once  released  from  parental  restraint,  will  go 
to  greater  lengths  of  impropriety  than  others. 
The  testimony  of  many  a  teacher  will  confirm 
the  assertion,  though  the  heart  of  the  parent 
beat  its  quick  denial. 

It  is  easy  to  attribute  this  to  its  probable 
cause.  The  Friend's  child  is,  while  at  home, 
strictly  bound  by  certain  rules.  The  wild 
joyous  spirit  within  him  is  allowed  to  burst 
forth  at  suitable  times,  but  there  are  more  un- 
suitable times  in  his  life,  than  in  that  of  many 
of  his  schoolmates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very 
spirit  of  our  principles  to  keep  in  check  the 
exuberant  fancies  of  our  nature,  and  while 
these  are  all  budding  and  starting  into  life 
about  him,  to  the  child  abounding  in  animal 
spirits,  the  effort  becomes  an  incessant  strug- 
gle. Then  but  loose  the  tether,  and  what  wild 
colt  frolics  more  carelessly  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  his  little  classmate  may  have  danced 
and  sung  away  his  life  at  home,  till  such  indul- 
gence has  lost  its  novelty — thrown  upon  a 
school-boy's  world,  he  cares  not  to  grasp  en- 
joyment that  he  knows  he  may  possess  legiti- 
mately the  moment  he  enters  his  father's  door. 
Not  that  he  is  free  from  mischief,  for  its  name 
is  legion,  and  its  sphere  a  young  child's  heart ; 
but  how  seldom  is  it  of  that  heart- wearing  wil- 
ful nature,  that  would  wring  from  a  teacher 
every  possible  drop  of  forbidden  pleasure. 

Melancholy  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not 
without  its  remedy — a  remedy  known  to  many 
and  applied  by  a  few.  Instead  of  multiplying 
rules  for  our  children's  government,  we  should 
plant  sound  principles.  Let  them  know  the 
reasons  of  our  requirements  ;  let  them  see  the 
excellence  of  the  narrow  path  they  should 
tread,  be  certain  that  they  understand  it,  and 
then  I  would  match  them  against  any  children 
in  the  world,  even  away  from  the  parent's  eye  : 
they  would  then  be  doubly  armed  by  rule  and 


principle  ;  for  I  would  be  far  from  rejecting 
all  rules  ;  but  thou  shalt,  and  shalt  not,  I  would 
reserve  for  the  all  important  ten,  and  if  possi- 
ble would  have  them  all  commandments  with 
promise. 

On  subjects  which  especially  concern  us  as 
a  Society,  this  conviction  of  the  feelings  bears 
an  importance  evident  to  all.  Many  a  youth 
among  us  who  in  a  general  way  does  credit  to 
his  parents  and  himself,  wears  his  honours 
with  an  aching  heart,  simply  from  not  compre- 
hending the  doctrines  he  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
port. 

The  little  girl  sees  upon  the  bonnet  of  her 
neighbour  flowers  beautiful  and  gay,  but  no 
more  so  than  those  her  mother  watches  and 
nourishes  at  home,  while  the  ribands  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  in  gorgeousness  to  the  rainbow 
she  is  taught  to  admire.  The  train  of  thought, 
as  she  casts  her  eye  upon  her  own  grave  gar- 
ment, will  be  anything  but  favourable  to  our 
precious  doctrine,  unless  it  be  fiist  made  clear 
to  her  understanding  by  careful  explanation. 

An  anecdote  illustrating  the  benefit  of  this 
patient  labour,  when  accompanied  by  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  was  related  several  years  ago 
by  a  minister  of  our  Society.  When  travel- 
ling through  the  western  part  of  our  country, 
he  visited  a  neighbourhood  little  known  to 
Friends.  In  the  absence  of  private  hospitality, 
he  took  lodgings  at  a  hotel.  With  the  son  of 
his  landlord,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve,  an  intimacy 
based  upon  affectionate  manners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  confiding  temper  of  the  child  on 
the  other,  was  soon  established.  The  little  fel- 
low sat  by  his  side  inquiring  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  Society.  Our  principles  in  regard 
to  war,  as  they  were  opened  to  him  gently  but 
full  of  force,  struck  him  particularly.  His 
young  face  grew  serious,  as  the  utter  inconsis- 
tency of  the  spirit  of  fighting  with  that  of  the 
gospel,  first  broke  upon  his  tender  mind.  He 
sat  silently  pondering  on  the  matter  until, 
childlike,  a  fresh  subject  presented.  "  Do  tell 
me,  Mr.  M.,  why  you  wear  that  curious  coat, 
and  whether  your  friends  do  so  too?"  The 
Friend  was  enabled,  in  his  own  simple  way, 
more  than  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  his  querist. 
The  things,  hidden  from  so  many  of  the  wise 
and  prudent,  were  revealed  unto  this  babe  in 
Christ.  But  there  remained  one  thing  more, 
and  as  a  special  favour,  he  desired  information 
— why  he  used  the  old-fashioned  thee  and 
thou  in  speaking.  Simplicity  is  Truth's  strong- 
est weapon,  and  in  the  explanation  that  follow- 
ed, it  carried  conviction  with  it. 

When  the  parting  came,  each  felt  that  a  new 
bond  of  love  had  grown  between  them. 

Years  after  this,  the  minister  again  visited 
the  village,  and  quickly  asked  for  his  young 
friend.  His  history  was  this.  A  short  time 
after  the  interview  described  above,  his  friends 
were  astonished  by  his  adopting  the  scriptural 
thee  and  thou  ;  and  neither  threats,  nor  ridicule, 
shook  him  from  his  purpose.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  steady  principle.  When  a  new 
suit  of  clothing  was  to  be  made,  his  earnest 
entreaties,  that  all  superfluous  ornament  should 
be  left  off  were  regarded,  and  he  appeared 
among  his  school-mates,  the  object  of  that 
dreaded  thing — a  schoolboy's  scorn. 

But  the  crowning  trial  of  his  faith  was  yet 
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to  come.  The  old  practice  of  wrestling  was 
still  highly  popular ;  indeed  it  deserved  a  hard- 
er name,  lor  it  generally  amounted  to  serious, 
downright  righting.  The  boy  had  gained  re- 
nown for  his  feats  thai  way,  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  the  only  one  who  could  compete  with 
him,  was  selected  as  his  antagonist.  All  were 
preparing  for  royal  sport,  gathered  in  a  ring 
around  the  combatants. 

"  You  need  not  expect  me  to  fight,"  said  he, 
"  for  I  cannot  do  it."  "  Not  do  it  !"  echoed  a 
chorus  of  voices.  "Its  only  pretence!  come 
on,  man,  and  give  it  to  him  !"  "  You  may  do 
what  you  will,"  he  interposed,  "  but  it  is  very 
wrong,  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  fight."  "  A 
coward  !  a  coward  !"  resounded  on  every  side. 

"  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that,"  he 
said,  with  a  lamb's  meekness.  His  opponent 
was  meanwhile  bridling  up  with  growing  cour- 
age, and  to  display  his  valour,  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Finding  no  resistance,  he  dealt  him 
a  blow,  which,  though  not  heavy,  fell  upon  a 
vital  part ;  and  this  young  martyr  was  borne 
to  his  home  insensible,  his  spirit  soon  passing 
to  the  abodes  of  purity. 

In  this  noble  young  Parnell,  this  second 
Stephenson  or  Leddra,  we  see  a  soul  tender  in 
the  reception  of  Truth,  as  bold  in  its  defence. 
Its  principles,  striking  their  root  into  goodly 
soil,  required  no  outward  rules  for  its  support, 
for  the  young  plant  grew  strong  and  steadily 
toward  heaven. 

Censeur. 


Communicated. 

THE  BLIND  BOY. 

BY  DR.  HAWKES. 

The  following  beautiful  lines,  by  Dr.  Hawkes,  of 
New  Orleans,  hare  been  slightly  altered,  and  are  of- 
fered for  republication  in  "  The  Friend." 

It  was  a  blessed  summer  day, 
The  flowers  bloom'd — the  air  was  mild, 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 
And  every  thing  in  Nature  sinil'd. 

In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade, 
Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 
Two  children,  who  bad  thither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  foot 
A  little  bov  and  girl  reclined  ; 
His  bund  in  hef's  she  kindly  put  ; 
And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near, 
A  tree  concealed  ine  from  their  view, 
But  all  they  said  I  well  could  hear. 
And  1  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"That  little  bird  sings  very  long; 
Say,  dost  thou  sec  him  in  his  joy — 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ?" 

"  Yes,  Edward,  yes."  replied  the  maid. 
"  I  sec  the  bird  on  yonder  tree;" 
The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 
"Sister,  I  wish  thai  I  could  see  1 

"The  flowers  thou  say'st  arc  very  fair, 
And  bright  green  leaves  arc  on  the  trees, 
And  pretty  birds  arc  singing  there, — 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sce»! 

"  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell ; 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade ; 
And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell, 
From  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 


"  So,  sister,  He  to  me  is  kind, 
Though  sight  alas  !  He  has  not  given  ; 
But  tell  me  are  there  any  blind, 
Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

ti  No  !  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see, — 
But  why  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd  ?" 
"  Oh  !  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God  !" 

E're  long  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  sweet  and  mild ; 
His  widowed  mother  wept  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  the  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  "  Oh  !  never  weep  for  me, 
I'm  going  to  a  blight,  bright  place, 
Where,  Mary  says,  I  God  shall  see. 

"  And  thou'll  be  there,  dear  Mary,  too ; 
But  mother  when  thou  get'st  up  there, 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  'tis  thee, 
Thou  know'st  I  never  saw  thee  here !" 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smil'd, 
Until  the  final  blow  was  given, — 
When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 

I  have  no  answer  to  my  last,  save  what  I  saw 
in  a  letter  to  my  companion,  but  I  would  not 
have  thee  attempt  to  write  to  me  or  any  other, 
without  a  proper  opening  so  to  do,  I  mean  on 
religious  subjects  ;  for  1  think  I  have  seen  more 
clearly  of  late  than  ever,  the  danger  and  hurt 
of  it;  and  have  been  made  to  look  upon  the 
practice  as  next  a-kin  to  a  false  ministry,  if 
not  worse  ;  because  it  remains  for  review,  and 
may  with  a  better  connexion  be  packed  toge- 
ther as  to  form  of'sound  words,  yet  without 
sense  or  feeling  of  what  we  write,  and  there- 
fore can  convey  none  to  those  who  read  it : 
though  it  may  sound  and  tinkle  to  the  outward 
ear,  it  is  a  waster  of  strength  and  a  diminisher 
of  life, — one  of  the  ways  of  stealing  the 
Word,  which  the  Lord  our  God  is  against,  and 
will  plead  with  his  people  for. — M.  Pcisley. 

First-day, — at  Limerick  meeting  ;.  I  had  a 
season  of  deep  exercise  and  labour,  a  low  tra- 
vail accompanied  my  mind  a  great  part  of  the 
meeting  ;  at  last  I  felt  the  operation  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  which  strengthened  me  to  stand 
upon  my  feet ;  and  as  things  opened,  1  dropped 
them,  <ind  life  and  strength  increased  by  little  and 
little,  until  my  mind  was  filled  with  authority 
in  the  Power.  "  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God,"  "  that  the  abundant  grace  may, 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God  :  — exhorting  to  a  humble 
waiting  for  the  Power,  to  be  made  capable  to 
pray,  and  to  pray  as  the  Spirit  directs  nnd  in- 
tercedes ;  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  wc 
oqgbt,  but  as  the  Spirit  directs  and  makes  in- 
tercession. In  this  state  of  waiting  is  true  wor- 
>hip  performed  ;  and  the  more  we  practise  it, 
the  more  wc  delight  in  it;  the  less  we  practise 
it,  the  more  inditlerent  we  become;  our  minds 
become  darkened,  clouded,  and  uneasy  ;  the 
meeting  is  tiresome  ;  we  become  negligent  about 
attending  to  the  hour  appointed,  and  long  for 
it  being  broken  up.  Hence,  profession  and 
opinion  are  subslituled,  instead  of  religion  and 
faith,  and  the  outside  show  is  kept  up  by  some 


on  a  First-day,  who  think  it  a  shame  to  stay  at 
home,  at  least  on  First-day  forenoon  ;  taking 
hold  as  on  the  skirt  of  our  profession,  saying, 
we  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel,  only  let  us  be  called  by  the  name  to 
take  away  reproach  ;  thus  formality  and  pro- 
fession stand  in  the  place  where  reality  and 
substance  ought  to  live  and  preside. — S. 
Neale. 

When  Quinctianus  the  president  under  De- 
cius,  asked  Agatha  the  virgin  martyr,  "  Why, 
being  descended  of  such  illustrious  parents,  she 
would  stoop  to  such  low,  mean  offices,  as  she 
took  upon  her,"  she  presently  answered  him, 
"Our  glory  and  nobility  lies,  in  that  we  are 
the  servants  of  Christ." 


Clemens  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Who  did 
ever  dwell  amongst  you,  that  did  not  wonder 
at  your  sober  and  moderate  piety  in  Christ, 
being  adorned  with  a  most  virtuous  and  vene- 
rable conversation,  and  having  the  laws  and 
commands  of  God,  written  upon  the  tables  of 
your  hearts?'  They  placed  religion  not  in 
talking  finely,  but  living  well. 

Amongst  us,  saith  Athenagoras,  the  meanest 
and  most  mechanical  persons,  and  old  women, 
although  not  able  to  discuss  and  dispute  for 
the  usefulness  of  their  profession,  do  yet  de- 
monstrate it  in  their  lives  and  actions.  They 
do  not  indeed  critically  weigh  their  words,  and 
recite  eloquent  orations,  but  they  manifest  hon- 
est and  virtuous  actions;  while  being  buffetted, 
they  strike  not  again,  nor  sue  them  at  law, 
who  spoil  and  plunder  them. 

To  a  numerous  selection  of  similar  passages, 
Ambrose  Riggs  adds  :  Now  to  God's  pure  and 
living  witness  in  all  consciences,  I  shall  leave 
them,  to  manifest  who  are  the  true  Christians 
at  this  day,  and  of  right  ought  to  claim  that 
honourable  name  and  title,  whether  those  who 
have  traditionally  received  it  from  their  ances- 
tors, while  they  are  strangers  and  enemies  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  its  ways,  its  works  of  darkness  and  ini- 
quity,— or  them  who  in  life,  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, live  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  who  though  they  are  in  the  world  are  not 
of  the  world  ;  and  though  walking  upon  the 
earth,  yet  their  conversation  is  in  heaven,  hav- 
ing the  laws  and  commandmenis  of  God  written 
upon  their  hearts.  These  are  they  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God. 


Was  at  both  meetings  in  Dublin  :  in  the 
forenoon  had,  from  much  weakness,  an  in- 
crease of  strength  to  utter  what  my  mind  was 
exercised  with.  Warned  the  brethren  to  take 
heed  lest  there  was  in  any  of  them  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living 
God  ;  and  to  beware  how  they  put  opinion  for 
failh,  or  substituted  it  as  a  standard  to  live  un- 
der, as  the  flesh  loved  liberty.  In  the  evening 
had  another  opportunity  in  encouraging  some 
of  the  lower  classes  to  feel  for  strength  to  live 
faithful  to  the  Lord  by  minding  the  day  of 
small  discoveries. — <S.  Ncale. 


Our  men's  meeting  was  held  this  day;  it 
was  low  in  life  and  virtue ;  things  went  forward 
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in  a  formal  dry  chanuel,  little  or  no  contention 
or  opposition  ;  but  the  spring  being  dammed 
up,  the  water  of  life  had  but  a  very  weak  and 
shallow  current, — very  hard  therefore  for  bu- 
siness to  go  forward  in  the  right  line  and  au- 
thority.— S.  Neale. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

As  the  dissension  between  the  American 
provinces  and  the  mother  country  waxed 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  those  feelings  were 
more  and  more  aroused  which  eventually  pre- 
pared the  colonists  to  take  up  arms,  and  bid 
defiance  to  that  authority  which  once  they  ac- 
knowledged and  respected,  the  Society  of 
Friends  found  itself  called  on  with  more  ener- 
gy to  set  forth  its  peaceable  principles  to  the 
world.  Various  epistles  were  issued  by  it  to 
the  members,  cautioning  them  against  partici- 
pating in  aught  that  tended  to  blood ;  and 
other  documents  of  a  more  general  nature  were 
distributed  abroad,  setting  forth  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel, — peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men, — in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  war.  These 
documents  were  regarded  by  some,  as  open 
demonstrations  of  hostility  against  the  actions 
of  those  who  were  advocating  a  war  with  Great 
Britain ;  hence  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  fostered  amongst  the  ranks 
of  those  who  called  themselves  patriots.  In 
the  meantime  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
waged  with  different  success  in  different  places. 
If  the  colonists  claimed  great  glory  for  the 
fields  of  Lexington,  Bunker's  Hill,  Princeton, 
and  for  forcing  the  invading  army  from  Bos- 
ton, the  English  could  in  turn  point  to  the 
campaign  in  Canada,  the  occupation  of  New 
York,  the  victory  on  Long  Island. 

Amidst  all  the  tumults  and  changes  going 
on  around  them,  the  Society  of  Friends  still 
bore  a  faithful  testimony  for  peace.  This  ag- 
gravated the  private  dislike  of  its  antagonists, 
and  soon  led  them  to  endeavour  to  do  it  a  pub- 
lic wrong.  The  celebrated  "  Spanktown  Jof- 
gery"  was  the  result  of  their  animosity. 

A  detachment  of  the  American  army  under 
General  Sullivan  succeeded  on  the  22d  of 
Eighth  month,  1777,  in  capturing  on  Staten 
Island,  the  baggage  of  an  English  officer. 
Amongst  this  baggage  it  was  pretended  that 
certain  papers  were  discovered,  one  of  which 
was  evidently  designed  to  bring  Friends  into 
trouble.    This  is  the  paper  : 

"  Information  from  Jersey,  19th  August, 
1777. 

"  It  is  said  General  Howe  landed  near  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  cannot  learn  the 
particular  spot,  nor  when. 

"  Washington  lays  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Coryell's  Ferry. 

"  Sullivan  lays  about  six  miles  northward 
of  Morristown,  with  about  two  thousand  men. 

"  Spanktown  Yearly  Meeting." 

Spanktown  was  a  nickname  for  Rahway,  at 
which  place  no  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was 
held.  The  information  of  the  landing  of  Howe 
in  the  Chesapeake  could  not  have  reached  Sta- 
ten Island  earlier  than  the  24th  or  25th,  and 


this  paper  bears  date  the  19th.  This  forgery 
was  altogether  got  up  in  a  very  clumsy  man- 
ner, and  Sullivan  if  not  himself  the  author  of 
it,  showed  little  discernment  in  not  detecting 
it.  He  forwarded  this  paper  with  others,  to 
Congress,  calling  the  attention  of  that  body  to 
it  as  something  important.  When  it  was  read 
before  these  representatives  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  provinces,  they  also  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  panic,  which  deprived  them  individually 
of  their  reason,  and  led  them  to  the  adoption 
of  a  recommendation  to  the  executive  power 
in  the  different  States,  to  seize  on  the  persons 
and  papers  of  the  leading  members  of  in*;  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  and  particularly  the 
papers  of  the  several  Meetings  for  Sufferings. 

On  the  2d  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  three  in- 
dividuals of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  exe- 
cutive counsel  of  Pennsylvania,  to  arrest  "  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
American  Liberty,"  approached  the  dwelling 
of  John  Pemberton,  accompanied  by  ten  sol- 
diers. Leaving  the  guard  in  the  street,  the 
three  leaders  entered  the  house  and  informed 
the  owner  thereof  they  had  orders  from  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  to  make  him  a  pri- 
soner. John  Pemberton  was  a  meek,  humble- 
spirited  man, — but  he  was  not  a  weak  or  a 
timid  one  ;  and  neither  the  presence  of  these 
representatives  of  the  dominant  power,  nor  the 
fear  of  what  might  further  befal,  intimi- 
dated him.  In  the  dignity  of  conscious  inno- 
cence he  demanded  their  authority  for  his  ar- 
rest,— the  act  for  which  he  was  to  suffer  ; — and 
he  unfolded  the  injustice  and  arbitrary  power 
which  would  be  displayed  in  imprisoning  one 
against  whom  no  crime  was  charged.  As  the 
men  looked  upon  him,  meek  and  harmless  as 
they  knew  him  to  be, — and  beheld  his  wife  by 
his  side,  weak,  feeble,  suffering  with  indispo- 
sition of  body,  and  now  painfully  agitated  by 
nervous  fears  for  her  husband, — they  grew  some- 
what ashamed  of  their  business.  By  way  of 
an  apology  they  said,  it  was  very  disagreeable 
to  them  to  execute  such  orders.  '  Pilate,'  said 
the  timid  woman, — finding  energy  in  her  love 
for  her  husband, — '  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  and 
said  he  was  clear  ;  yet  he  was  not  so  in  the 
Divine  sight.'  During  the  conversation  which 
followed,  one  of  the  men  seemed  affected, — 
another  said  that  when  they  had  taken  John 
to  the  Freemasons'  Lodge,  he  should  have  a 
hearing. 

Finding  him  not  disposed  to  go  with  them, 
they  presented  him  a  paper  which  they  said  if 
he  would  sign,  they  would  leave  him  at  his 
own  house.  The  paper  contained  a  promise 
to  make  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
to  obey  the  call  of  Council,  not  to  correspond 
with  the  enemy,  nor  do  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  America.  We  may  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  original  Pemberton  strength  of 
mind,  and  determination  of  purpose,  though 
kept  in  great  subjection  by  the  regulating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  gave  some  unwonted 
energy  to  his  reply,  as  he  told  them,  his  reli- 
gious principles  restrained  him  from  doing 
ought  to  promote  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  in- 
juring his  country  ;  but  that  he  should  not  sign 
the  paper,  because  it  would  imply  guilt,  from 
which  he  was  free.  He  told  them  he  was  a 
free  man, — the  house  he  lived  in  was  his  own, 


I — and  he  should  not  leave  it  unless  he  was  ta- 
ken by  force.  The  three  men  found  an  ener- 
gy in  the  '  meek  spirited'  John  Pemberton  they 
had  not  looked  for.  They  tried  to  operate  on 
the  fears  and  timidity  of  his  wife,  to  cause  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  husb;md  in  per- 
suading him  to  accompany  them  quietly,  that 
they  might  not  be  obliged  to  use  lorce.  But 
she  too, — strengthened  by  a  higher  power, — 
was  firm  and  unbending.  She  loved  her  hus- 
band, but  she  was  now  mainly  anxious,  that 
he  should  maintain  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence which  the  Truth  called  for.  The  soldiers 
were  then  brought  in  by  one  of  the  committee, 
and  John  was  again  ordered  to  go  with  them. 
Nothing  intimidated,  he  let  them  know,  thiit  he 
still  claimed  his  right  as  a  freeman  and  a 
Christian  ;  he  had  done  the  community  no 
wrong,  and  as  one  against  whom  there  was  no 
charge,  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty, — and 
therefore  he  should  keep  his  seat.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  who  had  brought  in  the 
soldiers,  now  took  him  by  the  arm  and  endea- 
voured, partly  by  force,  to  raise  him  on  his 
feet;  but  in  this  he  failed.  He  then  called  on 
the  soldiers  for  assistance  ;  but  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  interfere.  At  last,  after  being 
repeatedly  urged  to  it,  the  soldiers  lifted  the 
unresisting,  but  unaiding  prisoner,  from  the 
chair,  and  led  him  to  the  door.  Being  taken 
out  of  his  own  house,  and  considering  himself 
as  fully  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  power,  he 
was  willing  to  walk  to  the  place  selected  for 
his  confinement.  His  wife  who,  through  indis- 
position, for  years  had  been  unused  to  walk  in 
the  publie  streets,  insisted  on  accompanying 
him.  He  was  taken  to  the  Freemasons' 
Lodge,  where,  with  his  two  brothers  and  seve- 
ral other  Friends,  he  was  confined.  They 
were  banished  to  Virginia ;  but  after  being 
kept  six  or  seven  months,  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint being  found  against  them,  they  were  all 
suffered  to  return  to  their  families,  except  two, 
who  had  been  previously  released  by  the  hand 
of  death. 

John  Pemberton  was  perhaps  5  feet  8  inches 
in  height,  and  of  broad  shoulders.  At  the 
time  of  this  confinement  he  was  spare  of  flesh, 
but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became 
quite  corpulent.  He  had  little  beauty  of  fea- 
ture, but  with  his  prominent  nose  and  chin, 
and  deep  sunken  mouth,  he  had  a  strongly 
marked  face.  There,  even  the  thoughtless 
might  read,  of  strength  of  character,  modified 
by  Christian  meekness, — determination,  under 
subjection  to  the  cross. 

A  singular  anecdote  relative  to  the  banished 
Friends  is  related,  which  gives  evidence  of 
kind  feeling  in  Timothy  Matlack,  then  one  of 
the  most  fiery  persecutors  of  Friends,  though 
it  does  not  speak  highly  of  his  probity  and  in- 
tegrity. Owen  Jones,  the  elder,  was  an  active 
member  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  rendered  prominent  by 
their  opposition  to  bloodshed.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an 
order  was  granted  for  his  arrest  with  the  others. 
He  had  beefi  kind  to  Timothy,  and  that  kind- 
ness being  now  remembered,  saved  him  from 
a  tedious  banishment  from  his  family  and 
friends.  Timothy  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  drawing  out  the  warrants  or 
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orders  for  arrest,  he  added  "junior"'''  to  the 
name  of  Owen  Jones.  This  act  saved  an  old 
man,  but  sent  a  young  one  into  banishment, 
who  had  not  even  been  amongst  the  suspected. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Pemberton  charac- 
ter. John  and  his  two  brothers,  Israel  and 
James,  were  naturally  of  quick,  high  temper. 
Yet  even  those  of  them  who  had  it  least  com- 
pletely in  subjection,  were  generally  not  slow 
in  feeling  condemnation  for  giving  way  to  it, 
and  in  acknowledgment  and  contrition  there- 
for. An  anecdote  I  have  often  heard  related 
by  one  who  knew  and  admired  the  brothers, 
sets  forth  a  little  the  natural  impatience  of  one 
of  them,  his  quick  punishment,  and  ready  per- 
ception of  his  error.  He  was  riding  in  his 
chair,  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers,  generally  known  to  the  citizens  as 
"  The  Neck."  His  horse  slowly  trotted  along 
a  narrow  lane,  until  its  onward  way  was  check- 
ed by  a  cow  lying  full  across  the  road.  As 
the  cow  did  not  stir  to  make  way  for  the  horse, 
the  driver  exerted  his  voice  and  smacked  his 
whip  to  make  her  move,  but  the  contented 
creature  continued  her  position,  quietly  chew- 
ing her  cud.    He  could  not  drive  around  her, 

—  he  was  not  disposed  to  get  out  of  his  vehi- 
cle,— and  his  continued  shouts  failed  to  pro- 
duce in  the  cow  any  indication  of  intended 
movement.    His  patience  at  length  failed  him, 

—  he  struck  his  horse  with  his  whip,  deter- 
mined if  the  animal  would  not  rise,  he  would 
ride  over  her.  The  horse  with  a  leap  readily 
cleared  the  cow,  but  this  act  roused  her;  and 
as  the  wheel  struck  her  body,  she  suddenly 
elevated  her  hind  quarters,  turned  the  chair 
fairly  on  to  its  side,  and  caused  the  irritated 
man  to  pitch  forward  into  a  fence  corner.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  though  the  whole  had 
been  effected  in  a  minute,  conviction  had  al- 
ready seized  him.  His  first  words  were,  "  She 
served  me  right !" — Those  who  give  way  to 
the  impulses  of  passion,  are  very  apt  to  witness 
an  overthrow  ;  and  many  a  one  under  such  an 
impulse  has  attempted  as  foolish  exploits  as 
driving  over  lazy  old  cows.  The  attempt  to 
some  lias  resulted  in  far  worse  consequences 
than  soiled  garments  and  a  few  flesh  bruises! 

John  Pemberton  was  a  grandson  of  Phineas 
Pemberton,  one  of  the  worthy  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  came  thither  in  1682,  and  was 
for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He 
left  a  narrative  of  his  life,  of  which  the  portion 
preserved  in  the  handwriting  of  his  grandson 
John,  is  very  interesting.  Whilst  he  was  an 
apprentice  to  a  Friend  in  Manchester,  England, 
in  the  year  lG(i9,  he  being  then  SJO  years  of 
age,  the  following  incident  occurred.  Being 
in  his  master's  shop  attending  to  customers,  a 
lovely  child  about  nine  years  of  age  came  in, 
in  company  with  her  mother.  The  little  girl 
rnd  cherries  in  her  apron  ;  and  looking  on 
Phin'-n9  who  was  slauding  with  a  fellow  ap- 
prentice, she  said  lo  her  mother,  "  1  have  a 
mind  to  give  one  of  these  young  men  some 
cherries."  Her  mother  said,  "  Then  give  to 
both."  She  replied,  "  No  ;  I  wilr*  give  but  to 
one."  Phineas  says,  "Through  the  crowd  of 
people  that  then  stood  before  the  counter  she 
pressed, — holding  out  her  hand  with  cherries 
for  me.  before  I  was  well  aware.    I  admired 


that  a  child  I  knew  not,  should  offer  me  such 
kindness.  On  inquiry  [IJ  remembered  1  had 
heard  her  name,  and  retaliated  her  kindness  at 
the  same  time  with  a  paper  of  brown  candy." 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  she  came  again 
to  the  store  door,  with  her  mother,  but  this 
lime  from  bashfulness,  or  some  other  cause,  she 
did  not  venture  in.  Phineas  writes,  "  then 
again  1  remembered  her  kindness,  but  saw  not 
her  face."  Another  two  years  passed,  and 
the  young  man,  now  24  years  of  age,  went  to 
Bolton  to  engage  in  trade  for  himself.  In  that 
neighbourhood  the  parents  of  Phebe  Harrison, 
the  unforgotten  little  cherry  girl,  lived.  The 
narrative  continues  :  "  After  1  was  come  there 
and  had  settled  awhile,  and  took  notice  of  her 
discreet  and  modest  behaviour,  and  features, 
and  personage,  1  then  was  taken  with  her. 
She  appeared  very  lovely  in  my  eye,  though 
then  quite  young,  and  because  of  this  I  sup- 
pressed my  affection  for  a  time."  "  But  more 
and  more  love  increased  in  me  towards  her, 
until  I  could  not  conceal  it.  I  then  remem- 
bered the  beginnings  thereof,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Her  parents  and  friends  were  very 
respectful  to  it  ;  but  because  of  her  tender 
years,  it  was  still  delayed,  until  she  was  of 
riper  age." 

But  there  are  some  other  matters  connected 
with  Phineas  and  his  Phebe,  worth  hearing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Aerial  Images. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  surprising 
phenomena  which  are  on  lecord,  are  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance  of  objects  not  within 
the  visible  horizon,  or  of  shadowy  representa- 
tions in  the  air,  of  living  and  moving  beings. 

It  has  often  happened,  for  instance,  that  the 
French  coast  from  Calais  to  Dieppe  has  been 
visible  at  Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  al- 
though the  nearest  point  of  the  French  shore 
is  fifty  miles  distant,  and,  therefore,  very  far 
beyond  the  visible  horizon.  So  likewise  the 
inverted  images  of  ships,  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  direct  vision,  have  been  seen  as  if  suspended 
in  the  air ;  and  sometimes  two  distinct  images, 
one  inverted  and  the  other  erect,  have  been 
seen.  Captain  Scoresby,  in  one  of  his  Green- 
land voyages,  attempted  to  draw  the  outline  of 
the  coast,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt as  he  found  it  to  be  constantly  changing. 
"  The  general  appearance  of  the  coast,"  says 
he,  "  was  that  of  an  extensive  ancient  city, 
abounding  with  the  ruins  of  castles,  obelisks, 
churches  and  monuments,  with  other  large  and 
conspicuous  buildings.  Some  of  the  hills 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  turrets,  battle- 
ments, spires  and  pinnacles;  while  others,  sub- 
jected to  one  or  two  reflections,  exhibited  large 
masses  of  rock,  apparently  suspended  in  the 
air,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  actual 
termination  of  the  mountains  lo  which  they  re- 
ferred.  The  whole  exhibition  was  a  grand 
phantasmagoria;.  Scarcely  was  any  particu- 
lar portion  sketched,  before  it  changed  its  ap- 
pearance, and  assumed  the  form  of  an  object 
totally  different.  It  was  perhaps  alternately  a 
castle,  an  obelisk,  or  a  cathedral ;  then  expand- 
ing horizontally,  and  coalescing  with  the  ad- 


joining hills,  united  with  the  intermediate  val- 
leys, though-some  miles  in  width,  by  a  bridge 
of  a  single  arch,  of  the  most  magnificent  ap- 
pearance and  extent.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  changes,  the  various  figures  had  all 
the  distinctness  of  reality  ;  and  not  only  the 
different  strata,  but  also  the  veins  of  the  rocks, 
with  the  wreaths  of  snow  occupying  ravines 
and  fissures,  formed  sharp  and  distinct  lines, 
and  exhibited  every  appearance  of  the  most 
perfect  solidity." 

These  appearances  are  readily  explained  by 
the  unequal  refraction  and  strata  of  air  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  joined  to  the  reflection  from 
the  lower  surface  of  a  thin  cloud  or  vapour, 
suspended  between  the  object  and  the  ob- 
server. 

A  more  mysterious  appearance  is  ihat  of 
images  of  living  beings  seen  at  a  distance  in 
the  clouds,  or  the  clear  air.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  the  Spectre  of  the  Brocken. 
The  Brocken  is  the  loftiest  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Hartz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  has  been  famous  at  all  times  for  the 
marvellous  legends  and  superstitions  of  which 
it  has  been  the  scene.  A  traveller  named 
Haue,  who  ascended  the  mountain  in  1797, 
tells  us  that  after  having  been  on  the  summit 
no  less  than  thirty  times,  he  succeeded  in  wit- 
nessing the  object  of  his  curiosity.  The  sun 
rose  through  a  serene  sky,  although  there 
were  clouds  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  looking  towards  the  southeast,  he  be- 
held at  a  very  great  distance,  a  human  figure 
of  a  monstrous  size.  Raising  his  hand  to  his 
head  to  grasp  his  hat  which  a  gust  of  wind 
had  nearly  blown  off, — the  colossal  figure  did 
the  same — and  he  found  by  trial  that  it  repeat- 
ed every  motion  that  he  made.  After  a  short 
time  it  vanished,  but  soon  again  appeared  ;  and 
he  then  called  the  landlord  to  come  to  him. 
At  first  they  saw  nothing,  but  soon  two  colos- 
sal images  appeared,  which  imitated  every 
gesture  they  made.  These  were  soon  joined 
by  a  third  image,  and  every  movement  they 
made  was  imitated  by  the  spectres  which  were 
evidently  the  shadows  of  the  men  themselves 
projected  on  the  distant  clouds — the  third  im- 
age being  without  doubt  a  shadow  likewise, 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  cloud  in  a  different 
position,  because  of  some  inequality  of  refrac- 
tion. 

During  the  great  rebellion  of  1745,  there 
was  seen  on  the  hills  of  Cumberland  the  spec- 
tral appearance  of  troops  of  horse,  going 
through  their  evolutions,  riding  swiftly  along, 
and  continuing  these  manoeuvres  for  the  space 
of  some  hours.  These  images  were  seen  by 
nearly  thirty  persons  who  attested  the  fact  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  real  objects  were  troops  of  horsemen  in 
the  secluded  valleys  beyond  the  hills,  who  were 
drilling  themselves  in  secret  for  war,  and  whose 
movements  were  seen  beyond  the  horizon,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  state  of  the  air,  and 
the  consequent  extraordinary  refraction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1804,  a  Dr. 
Buchan  was  walking  on  the  cliff  near  Brighton. 
"  While  watching  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  says 
he,  "  I  turned  my  eyes  directly  towards  the 
sea,  just  as  the  solar  disc  emerged  from  the 
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surface  of  the  water,  and  saw  the  face  of  the 
cliff  on  which  I  was  standing  represented  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  me,  at  some  distance  on  the 
ocean.  Calling  the  attention  of  my  companion 
to  this  appearance,  we  discerned  our  own  fig- 
ures standing  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent 
opposite  cliff,  as  well  as  the  representation  of 
the  windmill  near  at  hand. 

"  The  reflected  images  were  most  distinct, 
precisely  opposite  to  where  we  stood,  and  the 
false  cliff  seemed  to  fade  away  and  to  draw 
near  to  the  real  one,  in  proportion  as  it  reced- 
ed towards  the  west.  This  phenomenon  lasted 
about  two  minutes,  or  till  the  sun  had  risen 
nearly  his  own  diameter  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  whole  then  seemed  to  be  ele- 
vated into  the  air,  and  successively  disappear- 
ed. The  horizon  was  cloudy,  or  perhaps  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  said,  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  dense 
fog  of  many  yards  in  height,  which  gradually 
receded  before  the  rays  of  the  sun." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  instance  of  these 
aerial  images  has  recently  been  published  in 
the  following  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Califor- 
nia, by  Edwin  Bryant,  taken  from  the  Louis- 
ville Morning  Courier. 

"  Monday,  August  3. — I  rose  from  my  bi- 
vouac this  morning  at  half  past  one  o'clock. 
The  moon,  appearing  like  a  ball  of  fire  and 
shining  with  a  dim  and  baleful  light,  seemed 
struggling  downwards  through  the  thick  bank 
of  smoky  vapour  that  overhung  and  curtained 
the  high  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  us. 
This  ridge,  stretching  as  far  to  the  north  and 
the  south  as  the  eye  can  reach,  forms  the 
western  wall  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  desert 
valley  we  had  crossed  yesterday,  and  is  com- 
posed of  rugged  barren  peaks  of  dark  basaltic 
rock,  sometimes  exhibiting  misshapen  outlines, 
at  others  towering  upwards,  and  displaying  a 
variety  of  architectural  forms,  representing 
domes,  spires,  and  lurreted  fortifications. 

"  Our  encampment  was  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  valley  lay  spread  out  at  our 
feet,  illuminated  sufficiently  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  moon  and  the  more  pallid  effulgence  of  the 
stars,  to  display  imperfectly  its  broken  and 
frightful  barrenness  and  its  solemn  desolation. 
No  life,  except  in  the  little  oasis  occupied  by 
our  camp  and  dampened  by  the  sluggish 
spring,  by  excavating  which  with  our  hands 
we  had  obtained  impure  water  sufficient  to 
quench  our  own  and  our  animals'  thirst,  exist- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  over  moun- 
tain and  plain.  There  was  no  voice  of  ani- 
mal, no  hum  of  insect,  disturbing  the  tomb-like 
solemnity.  All  was  silence  and  dearth.  The 
atmosphere,  chill  and  frosty,  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  this  sepulchral  stillness.  No 
wailing  or  whispering  sounds  sighed  through 
the  chasms  of  the  mountains,  or  over  the  gulfy 
and  waterless  ravines  of  the  valley  ;  no  rust- 
ling zephyr  swept  over  the  scant  dead  grass, 
or  disturbed  the  crumbling  leaves  of  the  gnarl- 
ed and  stunted  cedars,  which'  seemed  to  draw 
a  precarious  existence  from  the  small  patch  of 
damp  earth  surrounding  us.  Like  the  other 
elements  sustaining  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
the  winds  seemed  stagnant  and  paralyzed  by 
the  universal  dearth  around.  I  contemplated 
this  scene  of  dismal  and  oppressive  solitude 


until  the  moon  sunk  behind  the  mountain,  and 
object  after  object  became  shrouded  in  its  sha- 
dow. 

"  Rousing  Mr.  Jacob,  who  slept  soundly,  and 
after  him  the  other  members  of  our  small  par- 
ty, (nine  in  number,)  we  commenced  our  pre- 
parations for  the  long  and  much-dreaded  march 
over  the  great  Salt  Desert.  Mr.  Hudspeth, 
the  gentleman  who  had  kindly  conducted  us 
thus  far  from  Fort  Bridger,  as  our  pilot,  was 
to  leave  us  at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring a  route  for  the  emigrant  wagons  fur- 
ther south.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
gentlemen,  Ferguson,  Kirkwood,  and  Minter. 
Consequently,  from  this  time  forward  we  are 
without  a  guide  or  any  reliable  index  to  our 
destination,  except  our  course  westward  until 
we  strike  Mary's  river  and  the  emigrant  trail 
to  California,  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  distant.  The 
march  across  the  Salt  Plain,  without  water  or 
grass,  was  variously  estimated  by  those  with 
whom  I  conversed  at  Fort  Bridger  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles.  Capt.  Walker,  an  old 
and  experienced  mountaineer,  who  had  crossed 
it  at  this  point,  as  the  guide  of  Capt.  Fremont 
and  his  party,  estimated  the  distance  at  seven- 
ty-five miles,  and  we  found  the  estimate  to  be 
correct. 

"  We  gathered  the  dead  limbs  of  the  cedars 
which  had  been  cut  down  by  Capt.  Fremont's 
party  when  encamped  here  last  autumn,  and 
igniting  them  they  gave  us  a  good  light  during 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  our  frugal 
breakfast,  which  consisted  to-day  of  bread  and 
coffee — bacon  being  interdicted  in  consequence 
of  its  incitement  to  thirst,  a  sensation  which  at 
this  time  we  desired  to  avoid,  as  we  felt  uncer- 
tain how  long  it  might  be  before  we  should  be 
able  to  gratify  the  unpleasant  craving  it  pro- 
duces. 

"  Each  individual  of  the  party  busied  him- 
self around  the  blazing  fires,  in  making  his  va- 
rious little  but  important  arrangements,  until 
the  first  gray  of  the  dawn  manifested  itself 
above  the  vapoury  bank  overhanging  the  east- 
ern ridge  of  mountains,  when,  the  word  to 
saddle  up  being  given,  the  mules  were  brought 
to  the  camp  fires,  and  every  arm  and  muscle 
of  the  party  was  actively  employed  in  the  bu- 
siness of  saddling  and  packing  '  with  care' — 
with  unusual  care — as  a  short  detention  during 
the  day's  march  to  readjust  the  packs  might 
result  in  an  encampment  upon  the  desert  for 
the  coming  night,  and  all  its  consequent  dan- 
gers— the  death  or  loss,  by  straying  in  search 
of  water  and  grass,  of  our  mules,  (next  to  death 
to  us,)  not  taking  into  the  account  our  own 
suffering  from  thirst,  which,  for  the  next  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours,  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  endure  with  philosophical  fortitude 
and  resignation.  A  small  powder  keg,  holding 
about  three  or  four  pints  of  coffee,  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  original  contents  for  the 
purpose,  and  filled  with  that  beverage  made 
from  the  brackish  spring  near  our  camp,  was 
the  only  vessel  we  possessed  in  which  we  could 
transport  water,  and  its  contents  composed  our 
entire  liquid  refreshment  for  the  march.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Miller,  who  had  charge 
of  this  important  and  precious  burden,  to  hus- 
band it  with  miserly  care,  and  to  make  an 


equitable  division,  whenever  it  should  be  called 
into  use. 

"  Every  tjjing  being  ready,  Mr.  Hudspelh, 
who  accompanied  us  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  led  the  way.  We  passed  upwards 
through  the  canada,  (pronounced  kanyeada,) 
or  mountain  gorge,  at  the  mouth  of  which  we 
had  encamped,  and,  by  a  comparatively  easy 
and  smooth  ascent,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  after  travelling  about  six  miles.  Most 
of  us  were  shivering  with  cold,  until  the  sun 
shone  broadly  upon  us,  after  emerging  by  a 
steep  acclivity  from  the  gorge  through  which 
we  had  passed,  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Here 
we  should  have  had  a  view  of  the  mountain  at 
the  foot  of  which  our  day's  journey  was  to  ter- 
minate, but  for  the  dense  smoke  which  hung 
over  and  filled  the  plain,  shutting  from  the 
vision  all  distant  objects. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Early  Discipline  Inculcated. 

The  annexed  piece  I  learned  when  a  school 
boy.  I  now  hand  it  to  the  Editor  of  "  The 
Frrend,"  to  publish,  if  he  thinks  proper,  in  his 
interesting  paper.  M. 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  is  a 
maxim  of  the  wise  king,  therefore  not  to  be 
disputed  ;  correct  thy  son  and  he  will  love  thee, 
teach  him  obedience  and  he  will  honour  thee, 
but  humour  him  and  he  will  disquiet  thee  ; 
leave  his  will  undisciplined  and  he  will  destroy 
thy  peace.  Age  will  strengthen  his  temper 
into  stubbornness,  and  with  his  years  his  dis- 
obedience will  increase.  These  are  truths  all 
ages  have  experienced  ;  yet  the  fond  mother 
believes  her  darling  an  exception  ;  he'll  know 
better  when  he  grows  older ;  the  sweet  dear 
must  have  his  way  now,  or  he'll  cry;  each 
day  his  perverseness  increases  ;  deny  him  the 
least  trifle,  and  the  house  is  in  an  uproar; 
hardly  anything  can  please  him ;  he  is  the 
plague  of  the  family.  Such  is  Fidelia's  son 
of  six  years  old  ;  bid  him  do  any  thing,  his 
answer  is,  '  I  won't ;'  he  asks  not  for  what  be 
wants,  but  demands  it  with,  '  I  will  have  it.' 
If  he  sits  at  table,  to  humour  him  is  the  high- 
est  concern.  In  a  room  full  of  company,  all 
satisfaction  is  destroyed  rather  than  offend 
young  master,  by  taking  him  away.  Thus 
ten  times  the  pains  is  taken  to  ruin  him,  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  him  a  lovely 
child. 

"How  different  is  the  behaviour  of  Lucre- 
sia's  son  of  the  same  age.  His  mother'e 
will  is  his  law;  she  but  points  her  finger  and 
he  runs.  The  habit  is  so  fixed,  that  he  ap- 
pears not  to  know,  he  can  disobey.  At  table 
he  is  not  in  haste  to  be  served,  but  waits  pa- 
tiently, and  takes  what  is  given  him.  Stran- 
gers are  delighted  with  his  behaviour;  he  gives 
no  interruption  ;  he  only  answers  when  he  is 
spoken  to  ;  his  mother's  face  glows  with  plea- 
sure, on  hearing  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him.  So,  he  shall  rise  into  manhood  like  a 
tall  cedar,  the  delight  of  every  beholder  ;  his 
mother's  prudence  shall  be  repaid  in  old  age, 
by  the  soothing  hand  of  a  son's  love! — Not  so 
the  child  whose  little  humours,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  reformed  by  early  discipline,  are  nurtured 
by  indulgence  into  habits  generally  too  strong 
and  deep-rooted  ever  to  be  removed,  which 
often  prove  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and  as 
daggers  in  the  hearts  of  parents." 


Inconsistent  Phraseology. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

Respected  Friends, — There  is  a  subject 
which  occasions  me  not  unfrequently  much  un- 
easiness ;  I  allude  to  the  use  among  us,  almost 
to  a  nauseating  extent,  of  the  terms  Gentleman, 
and  Lady.  It  is  not  confined  either  to  such 
of  our  members  as  are  in  other  respects  con- 
spicuous for  inconsistency  ;  but  has  found  a 
place,  more  prominently  of  late,  even  in  the 
Journals  or  Memoirs  of  some  of  our  ministers  ! 

The  great  Lexicographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  de- 
fines the  meaning  of  these  words,  thus:  — 
"Gentleman,  a  man  of  birth,  not  noble:" 
and  "  Gentlewoman,  a  woman  well  descended, 
though  not  of  noble  birth."  "  Lady,"  he  de- 
fines to  he  "  a  Female  title  of  honour."  Now, 
while  it  is  desirable  that  our  speech  should 
ever  be  "  sound,"  and  "  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned ;"  and  while  I  am  none  of  those  who 
are  disposed,  as  it  were,  to  "strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  camel ;"  yet  it  is  important  that 
we  should  beware  of  being  led  into  inconsist- 
ency, and  thereby  causing  our  "  good  to  be 
evil  spoken  of." 

The  foregoing  definitions,  explicit  enough 
though  they  be,  do  not  satisfy  me  that  Friends 
can  be  justified  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
terms.  In  my  apprehension,  we  are,  on  prin- 
ciple, precluded  the  use  of"  titles  of  honour," 
as  well  as  of  "  flattering  titles."  We  profess 
to  reject  these  distinctions  of  a  degenerate 
world,  as  having  their  origin  in  pride  ;  and 
therefore  if  we  would  be  consistent,  we  must, 
to  say  the  least,  set  a  guard  on  our  lips,  as  re- 
spects calling  individuals  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men ;  the  frequent  use  of  which  appellations, 
by  Friends  in  other  respects  worthy  of  good 
esteem,  is  often  painful.  There  is,  in  consist- 
ency of  character,  something  so  engaging,  so 
amiable,  so  provocative  in  inducing  others  to 
V  go  and  do  likewise,"  that  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  mar  its  beauty  should  be  avoided. 

The  phrases  I  have  noticed,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  applied  when  speaking  of  persons 
not  of  our  community.  Now,  if  the  words  are 
really  such,  as  to  admit  nf  proper  and  consist- 
ent use,  why  not  apply  them  to  our  own  mem- 
bers. It  is  occasionally  said,  indeed,  of  such 
and  such  a  Friend,  that  "  he  is  quite  the  Gen- 
tleman"— or  "  she  is  quite  the  Lady."  Let 
this  mode  of  speech  be  carried  a  little  further, 
and  bye  and  bye,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  as  Men's  meeting,  or  Wo- 
men's meeting,  we  shall  have  Gentlemen's 
meeting,  and  Ladies'  meeting.  But  such  de- 
generacy from  genuine  Christian  simplicity 
may  never,  I  trust,  be  witnessed  in  our  day. 

In  the  expression)  "  quite  the  Lady,"  the 
word  Gentlewoman  would  seem  more  correct,, 
and  savour  less  of  a  title.  Even  this  last, 
however,  is  quite  unjustifiable  in  a  Friend,  if  it 
be  meant  in  respect  of  the  person's  rank  in 
society  jterause  true  gentleness,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  graces  or  virtues,  is  not  confined  to 


any  rank  or  station  in  life ;  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fruit  of  that  Redeeming  Principle, 
in  the  sufficiency,  the  efficacy,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  which,  our  Society  has,  beyond  every 
other  Christian  denomination,  ever  professed 
its  faith. 

As  a  correct  practice  in  this  matter  would 
tend  to  remove  a  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way  of  others,  as  well  as  of  the  writer,  these 
observations,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  service  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  friend, 

LlNGIUS. 


The  Frederick  Herald  says,  S.  N.  Botsford 
is  now  putting  up  a  clock  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
in  one  of  the  shops,  that  has  a  dial  five  feet  in 
diameter.  The  design  of  the  clock  was  made 
by  Botsford  last  winter,  and  sent  on  to  Horal 
Compony  to  make  from.  It  is  a  curiosity, 
keeping  good  time  as  it  must  from  the  superior 
style  of  workmanship  ;  but  the  "  Tell  Tale" 
part  is  the  most  ingenious.  There  is  a  depart- 
ment in  the  clock  with  a  bell  pull  attached, 
which  leads  below,  and  at  each  half  hour  the 
watchman  must  be  at  the  spot  and  give  one 
pull  ;  this  registers  his  duty  up  in  the  clock 
room;  but  should  he  neglect  to  pull  at  the 
time,  the  half  hour  passes  before  he  can  make 
the  next  register,  showing  in  the  morning  all 
the  deficiency. 
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The  hopeful  prospect  of  a  plentiful  crop  of 
potatoes  in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  there  seemed  reason  to  count  upon, 
is  very  much  shaded  by  the  purport  of  later 
information.  The  news  by  the  next  steamer, 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  will  be  looked  for 
with  anxiety.  The  following  is  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  Dublin  correspondent  to  one  of  the 
New  York  papers : 

"  In  the  west  and  the  south  the  state  of  the 
people  is  extremely  wretched.  Well  informed 
persons  have  assured  me  that  it  is  likely  to  be, 
at  least,  as  bad  as  last  winter.  Then,  they 
had  some  little  store  of  their  own  to  fall  back 
upon — some  stock  and  some  savings.  Now 
they  have  nothing.  It  is  probable  that  all 
llicir  crops  would  not  suffice  for  a  month's 
maintenance.  And  they  cannot  look  forward 
with  any  reasonable  expectation  to  the  same 
extent  of  sympathy  and  relief  which  was  be- 
stowed with  such  liberality  last  year.  People 
get  tired  of  giving,  and  the  distress  of  the  west 
is  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  was  this  day  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  government  are  extremely  uneasy  at 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  w  inter.  The  drafts 
on  the  imperial  treasury  last  year  were  so 
enormous,  that  a  repetition  of  them  is  hardly 
to  be  looked  for." 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  the  de- 
scription given  by  a  correspondent  in  "  The 
Friend,"  pp.  28y  29,  of  the  present  volume,  of 
the  destitute  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  col- 


oured population  in  Moyamensing.    It  may  be 
interesting  to  them  to  learn,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Health  having  been  turned  to  i 
the  condition  of  the  hovels  and  pens  in  the  j 
neighbourhood  of  Baker  streejf,  and  to  a  ma-  | 
lignant  typhus  fever  which  has  lately  prevailed 
there,  it  has  had  the  tenants  of  these  places  | 
ejected,  and  the  whole  boarded  up.    Of  the 
late  inhabitants,  the  sick  have  been  removed  to 
the  Alms  House,  and  the  rest  have  had  to  find  j 
lodging  where  they  could.    The  filth  of  vari-  | 
ous  kinds,  the  collection  of  many  years,  has 
been  during  this  week  removed  from  the  pre-  I 
mises,  by  carts  and  floods  of  water  ;  and  the  , 
hovels  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  again  inha-  jj 
biled,  until  ventilation  of  some  kind  can  be  in-  J 
troduced.    The  Board  of  Health  has  directed  I 
bills  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury  against  I 
the  owners,  declaring  these  pens  for  human  I 
beings  to  be  public  nuisances. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  young  man  recently  from  Ireland,  who 
brings  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation  with  a  Friend, 
either  as  a  warehouseman,  gardener,  or  in  any 
business  in  which  he  may  make  -his  services 
useful,  in  town  or  country.  He  has  been 
brought  up  with  a  Friend,  and  before  her  death 
was  for  many  years  her  chief  manager  in  tak- 
ing care  of  a  small  farm  and  store.  Inquire 
at  this  office. 
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WANTED 

A  female  teacher,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  reside  in  a  family.  Ad- 
dress George  Pennock,  Holmesburg,  Philadel- 
phia county,  Pa. 

WANTED 

A  young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

WANTED 

A  lad  from  1  3  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Springboro',  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3rd  inst.,  Isaac 
Evans,  son  of  Thomas  Evans,  to  Anne  S.,  daughter  of 
Arnold  Boone. 


Dikd,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  16th  of  Tenth 
mflnth,  M*ry  Stoki:s,  Jr.,  daughter  of  Johii  and  Han- 
nah Stokes,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age.  Her  kind 
and  benevolent  disposition  had  greatly  endeared  her 
to  her  family  and  friends ;  and  though  she  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  them,  they  have,  in  their  affliction 
the  consolation  of  believing,  that  the  Divine  arm  was 
her  support  in  the  last  hour  ;  and  that  trusting  wholly 
in  her  Redeemer,  she  has  passed  from  a  world  of  suf- 
fering to  a  glorious  immortality. 
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For"The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS. 
(Concluded  from  page  58.) 

19th.  Went  to  Nathan  Comstock's  ;  rested 
until  after  dinner,  and  then  went  to  Abraham 
Lapham's,  where  I  left  my  companion  ;  thence 
two  miles  to  Caleb  Macomber's,  who  with  his 
wife  are  valuable  young  Friends,  lately  settled 
in  these  parts.  In  the  evening  they  went  with 
me  to  their  father's,  Jeremiah  Smith,  where  we 
lodged. 

20th.  Caleb  and  his  wife  accompanied  me 
to  A.  Lapham's  this  morning,  where  we  stayed 
to  dinner  ;  being  among  kind  valuable  Friends, 
rendered  it  an  agreeable  time.  Having  in 
company  with  the  committee  that  went  to  Ca- 
nada last  fall,  visited  Friends  here  on  these 
frontiers,  and  held  several  meetings  amongst 
them,  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  being  once 
more  amongst  them  ;  and  the  company  of  a 
Friend  to  those  remotely  situated  is  very  joy- 
ous, more  especially  when  such  love  the  Truth, 
and  are  concerned  to  support  the  profession 
they  are  making,  which  I  trust  is  in  a  good 
degree  the  situation  of  a  few  Friends  here,  they 
having  been  strengthened  since  we  were  here 
last  fall,  to  hold  meetings  twice  a  week,  often 
more  than  thirty  persons  on  First-day,  and 
half  that  number  on  week-day.  About  one 
o'clock  we  parted  with  our  kind  Friends,  and 
set  off  for  Oneida,  C.  Macomber  putting  us  on 
our  way. 

21st.  Passed  Seneca  Lake,  Oneida,  and 
Owasco  lakes ;  lodged  at  Lindsey's  on  Nine 
Mile  Creek,  the  outlet  of  Skaneateles  Lake. 

22d.  Onward  by  Canawago  Creek,  that 
runs  into  Oneida  lake.  As  we  descended  a 
long  hill  to  this  place,  we  killed  a  rattlesnake 
about  four  feet  long.  It  lay  still  in  the  road, 
neither  offered  to  attack  nor  run.  About  11 
miles  from  Oneida  village,  we  passed  a  well 
improved  farm  with  a  good  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings,  and  a  large  proportion  of  good 
timothy  meadow,  belonging  to  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Indian.    He  keeps  tavern,  has 


his  sign  hanging  out  as  common  at  public 
houses.    About  six  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  our  Friends'  settlement;   found  them  all 
well,  and  very  glad  to  see  us.    William  Gre- 
gory, his  wife,  and  Hannah  Jackson,  having 
got  there  three  weeks  ago,  after  a  passage  of 
fifteen  days  [from  Philadelphia]  ;  William's 
chief  view  in  coming  was  -#^si*t  up  the  smith's 
trade,  and  instruct  some  of  the  Indians  in  that 
art;  H.  Jackson  was  td"4pen  a  school,  and  be- 
sides literature,  to  instruct  the  girls  in  knitting 
sewing,  &c.    Neither  of  them  have  yet  open- 
ed their  occupations,  in  part  occasioned  by 
some  unsettlement  or  uneasiness  in  the  Indi- 
ans' minds,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  some  of 
their  land,  and  the  running  of  their  lines,  com- 
missioners having  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness since  the  arrival  of  our  Friends. 

23d.    We  went  on  foot  this  morning,  Jacob 
Taylor  bearing  us  company,  to  see  the  Tusca- 
rora    and  Stockbridge    Indians.    They  lay 
south  from  this  place  up  the  Oneida  Creek  ; 
the  former  two  miles  off,  and  the  latter  four. 
The  land  is  good  with  considerable  bottom  up 
the  creek,  on  which  the  Tuscaroras  are  scat- 
teringly  settled,  most  of  them  having  some  en- 
closures of  wheat,  corn,  mowing  ground,  &c, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  some 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  which  made  a  pretty 
clever  appearance.    On  arriving  at  the  Stock- 
bridge  settlement,  the  prospect  of  their  improve- 
ment was  more  delightful.    They  have  a  large 
street  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length, 
which  ascends  up  the  middle  of  a  valley  one 
mile  or  more  in  width.    On  each  side  of  this 
street  their  houses  are  erected,  twenty  or  thirty 
perches  from  each  other.    The  land  on  this 
street  is  mostly  cleared,  and  fenced  offin  small 
lots,  which  were  in  with  wheat,  corn,  and 
grass  for  mowing  or  pasture.    It  is  about  nine 
years  since  they  settled  here  in  the  woods. 
These  first  houses  are  mostly  small  and  poor; 
some  have  latterly  put  up  pretty  good  houses, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  it.    They  have 
gardens  near  their  doors,  and  considerable 
stock  of  horses,  and  I  saw  swine  and  sheep. 
On  the  east,  near  enough  to  supply  them  with 
water,  runs  the  Oneida  Creek,  and  on  the  west 
in  the  same  valley,  a  small  stream  ;  so  that 
they  are  well  supplied  with  it.    Towards  the 
south  end  of  their  valley,  they  have  a  grist 
and  a  saw-mill.    Their  grist-mill  does  consi- 
derable work  for  the  white  people,  and  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  logs  and  boards  at  the  saw- 
mill. 

We  called  to  see  most  of  the  families  of  note 
amongst  them,  also  a  school  kept  by  a  religi- 
ous Indian  man,  with  which  1  was  much  pleas- 
ed. Many  of  the  women  were  solid,  sensible, 
and  engaging.  Their  houses  were  clean,  with 
wooden  floors  and  glass  windows;  themselves 
and  children  mostly  clean  and  neat — the  men 


and  boys  were  hoeing  corn,  &c.    I  thought 
there  was  as  much  difference  between  Corn- 
planter's  people  and  this  nation,  as  between 
this  people  and  the  betier  livers  among  the 
white  people.    We  had  a  favoured  opportunity 
with  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters, both  men  and  women,  at  the  close  of 
which,  a  chief  on  the  behalf  of  the  men  pre- 
sent, made  a  pretty  long  speech  ;  in  substance 
expressing  their  thankfulness  to  the  Good  Spi- 
rit, who  had  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  remember 
them,  when  at  a  great  distance,  and  had  pre- 
served us  in  our  way  thither;  that  they  felt 
themselves  much  strengthened  bv  our  good 
words — that  they  were  sensible  they  had  done 
that  which  was  not  right,  yet  hoped  by  the 
help  of  the  Good  Spirit,  they  would  do  better 
for  the  future      They  wished  the  Quakers 
would  continue  to  remember  them,  for  they  had 
found  them  to  be  true  men,  and  that  they  really 
had  the  poor  Indians'  good  at  heart.  They 
wished  the  Good  Spirit  would  safely  preserve 
us  on    our  way  home   to  our  families  and 
friends.    Then,  after  a  short  pause,  a  woman 
on  behalf  of  the  women  present,  delivered  a 
speech,  much  to  the  foregoing  import,  though 
we  thought  more  weighty  and  nervous.  We 
returned  to  Captain  Hendrick's,  where  we 
lodged  in  a  good  clean  bed. 

24th.  Returned  this  morning  to  our  Friends 
at  Oneida,  and  it  being  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  we  sat  with  them  in  their  meeting. 

25th.    The  Oneidas  not  having  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  Friends,  to  have  some  of 
their  young  men  work  on  the  farm,  a  council 
was  this  afternoon  held  on  the  subject.  Some 
proposals  were  made  to  the  Indians,  to  which 
they    promised    answers   to-morrow.  They 
were  closely  expostulated    with  concerning 
some  jealousies  they  had  entertained,  occasion- 
ed by  some  whisperings  of  evil  minded  white 
people,  who  told  them  the  Quakers  had  some 
deep-rooted  designs  to  get  possession  of  their 
lands.     They  acknowledged  that  they  had 
given  too  much  place  in  their  minds  to  such 
whisperings,  and  that  it  had  made  them  feel, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "  very  uglv." 
We  let  them  know  that  we  would  not  have 
their  land,  if  they  would  give  it  to  us;  and  that 
it  was  very  unkind  in  them,  to  give  place  to 
such  surmisings.    They  acknowledged  they 
had  found  us  to  be  true  men  ;  that  we  had  spo- 
ken the  same  woids  now  we  spoke  to  them 
two  years  ago  ;  and  that  they  would  shut  their 
ears  to  all  such  whisperings  in  fuluie. 

Our  young  men  informed  us,  there  was  some 
improvement  among  the  Oneidas  since  they 
came,  though  not  such  as  they  wished  to  have 
seen.  They  are  computed,  young  and  old,  at 
about  600,  and  are  scattered  over  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  though  the  largest  number  is  within  two 
miles  of  this  place.    They  have  a  large  inclo- 
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sure  here  of  perhaps  two  hundred  acres,  where 
they  keep  their  horses,  (of  which  they  have 
more  th;in  necessary,)  their  cows  and  swine, 
and  in  the  inclosure  are  many  of  their  houses. 
They  plant  their  corn,  sow  their  wheat  and 
oats,  and  have  their  meadow  lots  without.  It 
looks  likely  they  will  have  to  change  this 
mode  of  farming  before  long,  for  they  have 
sold  their  land,  and  the  while  people  are  fast 
settling  on  it.  They  have  put  up  several 
houses  this  spring.  One  of  the  chiefs  has  his 
painted  red.  The  main  road  from  Albany  to 
the  western  country  goes  through  the  inclosure, 
there  being  a  gate  hung  at  each  side.  Many 
travellers  stop  at  the  Red  House  and  lodge;  it 
is  called  a  tavern. 

26th.  Part  of  this  afternoon  was  spent  in 
settling  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians  concern- 
ing the  mill  Friends  built  there.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  council  with  the  Oneidas,  (to  get 
an  answer  to  the  proposals  of  yesterday).  They 
informed  us  they  had  found  one  young  man, 
willing  to  come  and  join  in  on  the  farm,  and 
one  to  learn  the  smiths'  trade  ;  and  the  chiels 
engaged  to  endeavour  to  get  more.  They  also 
agreed  immediately  to  cover  a  shop,  and  burn 
some  coals ;  and  next  morning  accordingly 
covered  the  building,  and  went  to  getting  wood 
home  for  coal.  The  conference  ended  satis- 
factorily. 

It  now  looks  likely  we  shall  set  ofF home- 
wards to-morrow,  which  feels  very  pleasant. 
My  mind  for  the  most  part,  has  been  easy 
about  my  family  and  concerns  at  home,  ever 
since  I  left  them  ;  but  our  business  appearing 
to  be  gone  through,  the  draught  home,  feels 
strong. 

27th.  About  one  o'clock  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  our  Friends,  having  before  taken 
leave  of  the  Indians,  and  set  off  to  New  Hart- 
ford— 17  miles, — thence  to  the  Mohawk  river 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  4  miles,  where  we  passed 
through  another  town,  and  crossed  the  river. 
Seventh-day  last  whilst  we  were  at  Stock- 
bridge,  a  violent  hailstorm  passed  through  the 
country,  a  little  to  the  north  of  us  ;  its  direction 
was  nearly  east,  and  its  extent  twenty  miles, 
and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  As  we  return- 
ed to  Oneida  next  morning,  we  beheld  its  de- 
structive effects  on  the  corn,  oats,  &c.  This 
day  for  more  than  five  miles,  it  was  affecting 
to  see  the  destruction  it  had  made.  Whole 
fields  of  wheat  were  entirely  cut  off",  so  that 
we  could  not  see  one  head  standing.  Corn, 
flax  and  oats,  fared  little  better.  Peas  in  the 
gardens  and  fields,  acres  being  sown  here, 
were  entirely  destroyed.  Large  fields  of  timo- 
thy were  so  broken  down,  that  they  smelled 
like  fresh  hay.  Poke-bushes,  the  stalks  as 
thick  as  rake-handles,  were  knocked  all  to 
pieces.  In  short,  all  vegetation  where  the 
storm  reached,  suffered  much  ;  the  fences  and 
stumps  were  much  marked,  and  the  windows 
of  houses  were  very  much  destroyed. 

*9th.  I  have  often  admired  since  we  came 
on  this  river,  to  see  such  large  heaps  of  ashes 
remaining  untouched,  where  potashes  have 
been  made.  It  seems  to  convey  that  tlie  peo- 
ple have  no  idea,  that  the  land  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  spreading  them  over  it,  or  otherwise 
that  they  are  too  Inzy  to  do  it.  Some  men 
were  hoeing  very  pour  corn  in  a  fipld,  where 


I  had  no  doubt  there  were  300  or  400  loads  of 
ashes  in  a  heap.  I  called  aloud  to  them  to 
know  why  they  did  not  spread  that  heap  of 
ashes  over  the  field,  and  so  have  good  corn, 
and  not  be  hoeing  such  poor  stuff".  They 
stood  like  men  amazed — made  no  reply — and 
we  passed  on.  A  few  miles  further  we  saw 
large  potash  works  close  on  the  river,  so  that 
when  the  ashes  were  thrown  out  of  the  tubs, 
they  went  into  the  water,  and  were  driven  off 
with  freshets.  We  pushed  on  to  within  a  mile 
and  a-half  of  Albany,  to  the  widow  Scott's  ; 
the  house  and  things  in  it  looked  discouraging  ; 
however,  we  fared  better  than  we  expected. 

Seventh  month  1st. — First-day.  We  would 
have  been  glad  to  reach  a  Friends'  meeting  to- 
day, but  found  it  impracticable;  therefore 
thought  best  of -travelling,  though  not  without 
some  unpleasant  feelings,  being  in  a  presbyte- 
rian  country.  We  arrived  at  Samuel  Bald- 
win's about  4  o'clock,  weary,  and  glad  we 
were  got.  to  a  Friend's  house.  The  weather 
latterly  has  been  very  warm,  and  having  tra- 
velled hard  from  Oneida,  both  we  and  our 
horses  wanting  rest,  we  concluded  to  lay  by 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  get  them 
shod,  and  help  their  backs  which  were  a  little 
sore. 

[On  the  4th  they  set  out  and  reached  Doctor 
Cox's,  in  New  Jersey,  a  lew  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  line,  having  travelled  in  this  State 
500  miles.  5th  and  6th,  they  travelled  across 
New  Jersey  to  Henry  Clifton's,  at  Kingwood  ; 
and  thence  on  the  7th,  to  Ezra  Comfort,  Sr.'s, 
near  Plymouth  meeting-house,  where  they 
lodged.] 

8th.  Set  off*  soon  this  morning  for  Willis- 
town  meeting,  and  went  to  my  brother-in-law, 
A.  Garrett's,  before  meeting,  where  I  heard  from 
my  dear  wife  and  family,  being  the  first  ac- 
count I  had  from  them  since  I  left  home  ;  and 
[  felt  truly  thankful  I  was  so  near  my  own 
habitation,  and  among  my  own  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  We  returned  home  from 
meeting  and  dined  ;  then  set  off"  homewards, 
and  found  my  family  all  well ;  having  travelled 
more  than  1200  miles. 

For"  The  Friend." 
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"  The  descent  from  the  mountain  on  the 
western  side  was  more  difficult  than  the  ascent, 
but  two  or  three  miles  by  a  winding  and  pre- 
cipitous path,  through  some  straggling,  stunted 
and  tempest-bound  cedars,  brought  us  to  the 
foot  and  into  the  valley,  where,  after  some 
search,  we  found  a  blind  trail,  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Capt.  Fremont,  made  last 
year.  Our  course  for  the  day  was  nearly  due 
west,  and  following  this  trail  where  it  was  visi- 
ble and  did  not  deviate  from  our  course,  and 
putting  our  mules  into  a  brisk  gait,  we  crossed 
a  valley  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width, 
sparely  covered  with  wiLd  sage  (artimisia)  and 
grease-wood.  These  shrubs  display  themselves 
and  maintain  a  dying  existence,  a  brownish 
verdure,  on  the  most  arid  and  sterile  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  desert,  where  no  other 
vegetation  shows  itself.  After  crossing  the 
valley,  wo  rose  a  ridge  of  low  volcanic  hills, 


thickly  strewn  with  sharp  fragments  of  basaltes 
and  a  vitreous  gravel,  resembling  junk-bottle 
glass.  We  passed  over  this  ridge  through  a 
narrow  gap,  the  walls  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular, and  composed  of  the  same  dark  material 
as  the  debris  strewn  around.  From  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  this  ominous  looking  passage 
we  had  a  view  of  the  vast  desert  plain  before 
us,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate, 
was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled  a 
scene  of  wintry  frosts  and  icy  desolation.  Not 
a  shrub  or  object  of  any  kind  rose  above  the 
surface  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  hiatus 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  was 
perfect.  It  was  a  scene  which  excited  mingled 
emotions  of  admiration  and  apprehension. 

"  Passing  a  little  further  on,  we  stood  on 
the  brow  ofa  steep  precipice,  the  descent  from 
the  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  below  and  be- 
yond which  a  narrow  valley  or  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  about  five  miles  in 
width,  displayed  so  perfectly  the  wavy  and 
frothy  appearance  of  highly  agitated  water, 
that  Col.  Russell  and  myself,  who  were  riding 
together  some  distance  in  advance,  both  simul- 
taneously exclaimed,  '  we  must  have  taken  a 
wrong  course,  and  struck  another  arm  or  bay 
of  the  great  salt  lake.'  With  deep  concern 
we  were  looking  around,  surveying  the  face  of 
the  country  to  ascertain  what  remedy  there 
might  be  for  this  formidable  obstruction  to  our 
progress,  when  the  remainder  of  the  party 
came  up.  The  difficulty  was  presented  to 
them ;  but  soon,  upon  a  more  calm  and  scruti- 
nizing inspection,  we  discovered  that  what  re- 
presented so  perfectly  the  '  rushing  waters'  was 
moveless  and  made  no  sound.  The  illusion 
soon  became  manifest  to  all  of  us,  and  a  hearty 
laugh  at  those  who  were  the  first  to  be  deceiv- 
ed was  the  consequence,  denying  to  them  the 
merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers,  &c. 

"  Descending  the  precipitous  elevation  upon 
which  we  stood,  we  entei-ed  upon  the  hard 
smooth  plain  we  had  just  been  surveying  with 
so  much  doubt  and  interest,  composed  of  blu- 
ish clay,  encrusted  in  wavy  lines  with  a  white 
saline  substance,  the  first  representing  the  body 
of  the  water  and  the  last  the  crest  and  froth  of 
the  mimic  waves  and  surges.  Beyond  this 
we  crossed  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
beds  of  several  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which 
have  evaporated,  thickly  encrusted  with  salt, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  small  mound- 
shaped  elevations  of  a  white  sandy  or  ashy 
eaith,  so  imponderous  that  it  has  been  driven 
by  the  action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps, 
which  are  constantly  changing  their  positions 
and  their  shapes.  Our  mules  waded  through 
these  ashy  undulations,  sometimes  sinking  to 
their  knees,  at  others  to  their  bellies,  creating 
a  dust  that  rose  above  and  hung  over  us  like 
a  dense  fog. 

"  From  this  point,  on  our  right  and  left,  di- 
agonally in  our  front,  at  an  apparent  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  isolated  moun- 
tains rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Those  on  our  left  were  as  white  as  the 
snow-like  face  of  the  desert,  and  may  be  of  the 
same  composition,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  composed  of  white  clay,  or 
clay  and  sand  intermingled. 

"  The  mirage,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  I 
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have  frequently  mentioned  as  exhibiting  itself 
upon  our  journey,  here  displayed  its  wonder- 
ful illusions,  in  a  perfection  and  with  a  magni- 
ficence surpassing  any  presentation  of  the  kind 
I  hod  previously  seen.  Lakes  dotted  with 
islands  and  bordered  b}'  groves  of  gently  wav- 
ing timber,  whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves 
reflected  their  sloping  hanks  and  the  shady 
islets  in  their  bosoms,  lay  spread  out  before 
us,  inviting  us  by  their  illusory  temptations  to 
stray  from  our  path  and  enjoy  their  cooling 
shades  and  refreshing  waters.  These  fading 
away  as  we  advanced,  beautiful  villas,  adorn- 
ed with  edifices,  decorated  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  suburban  architecture,  and  surround- 
ed by  gardens,  shaded  walks,  parks,  and  state- 
ly avenues,  would  succeed  them,  renewing  the 
alluring  invitation  to  repose,  by  enticing  the 
vision  with  more  than  calypsan  enjoyments  or 
elysian  pleasures.  These  melting  from  our 
view  as  those  before,  in  another  place,  a  vast 
city  with  countless  columned  edifices  of  marble 
whiteness,  and  studded  with  domes,  spires,  and 
turreted  towers,  would  rise  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  plain,  astonishing  us  with  its  stupen- 
dous grandeur  and  sublime  magnificence.  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  these 
singular  and  extraordinary  phenomena.  Nei- 
ther prose,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  pencil  of  the 
artist  can  adequately  portray  their  beauties, 
The  whole  distant  view  around,  at  this  point, 
seemed  like  the  creations  of  a  sublime  and 
gorgeous  dream,  or  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
I  observed  that  where  these  appearances  were 
presented  in  their  most  varied  forms  and  with 
the  most  vivid  distinctness,  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  broken,  either  by  chasms  hollowed 
out  from  the  action  of  the  winds,  or  by  undu- 
lations formed  of  the  drifting  sands. 

"  About  11  o'clock  we  struck  a  vast  white 
plain,  uniformly  level,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  any  sign  that  shrub  or  plant  had 
ever  existed  above  its  snow-like  surface.  Paus- 
ing a  few  moments  to  rest  our  mules  and  mois- 
ten our  mouths  and  throats  from  the  scant 
supply  of  beverage  in  our  powder-keg,  we  en- 
tered upon  this  appalling  field  of  sullen  and 
hoary  desolation.  It  was  a  scene  so  entirely 
new  to  us,  so  frightfully  forbidding  and  un- 
earthly in  its  aspects,  that  all  of  us,  I  believe, 
though  impressed  with  its  sublimity,  felt  a 
slight  shudder  of  apprehension.  Our  mules 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the  pervading 
sentiment,  and  moved  forward  with  reluctance, 
several  of  them  stubbornly  setting  their  faces 
for  a  countermarch. 

"  For  fifteen  miles  the  surface  of  this  plain 
is  so  compact,  that  the  feet  of  our  animals,  as 
we  hurried  them  along  over  it,  left  but  little  if 
any  impression  for  the  guidance  of  the  future 
traveller.  It  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust  of 
saline  and  alkaline  substances  combined,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  damp  whitish 
sand  and  clay  intermingled.  Small  fragments 
of  white  shelly  rock,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  appear  as  if  they  once  com- 
posed a  crust,  but  had  been  broken  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  pressure  of  water 
rising  from  beneath,  are  strewn  over  th&entire 
plain  and  embedded  in  the  salt  and  sand. 

"  As  we  moved  onward,  a  member  of  our 


party  in  the  rear  called  our  attention  to  a  gi- 
gantic moving  object  on  our  left,  at  an  appa- 
rent distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  distances  accurately  on 
these  plains.  Your  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
probable  dimensions  of  the  object,  and  unless 
you  know  what  the  object  is,  and  its  probable 
size,  you  are  liable  to  great  deception.  The 
atmosphere  seems  frequently  to  act  as  a  mag- 
nifier, so  much  so  that  I  have  often  seen  a 
raven  perched  upon  a  low  shrub  or  an  undu- 
lation of  the  plain,  answering  to  the  outlines  of 
a  man  on  horseback.  But  this  object  was  so 
enormously  large,  considering  its  apparent  dis- 
tance, and  its  movement  forward,  parallel  with 
ours,  so  distinct,  that  it  greatly  excited  our 
wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  conjectures  (serious  and  facetious)  of 
the  party,  as  to  what  it  might  be,  or  portend. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Hudspeth,  who 
had  concluded  to  follow  us;  others  that  it  was 
some  cyclopean  nondescript  animal,  lost  upon 
the  desert ;  oth  ers  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  a 
mammoth  or  megatherium  wandering  on  'this 
rendezvous  of  death,'  &c.  It  was  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  that  no  animal  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood,  or  even  a  healthy  ghost, 
could  here  inhabit.  A  partner  of  equal  size 
soon  joined  it,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  they 
moved  along  as  before,  parallel  to  us,  when 
they  disappeared  apparently  behind  the  hori- 
zon. 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  plain  gradually  be- 
came softer,  and  our  mules  sometimes  sunk  to 
their  knees  in  the  stiff  composition  of  salt, 
sand,  and  clay.  The  travelling  at  length  be- 
came so  difficult  and  fatiguing  to  our  animals, 
that  several  of  the  party  dismounted,  (myself 
among  the  number,)  and  we  consequently 
slackened  our  hitherto  brisk  pace  into  a  walk. 
About  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  discovered  through 
the  smoky  vapour  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
mountain  in  front  of  us,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  to  terminate  our  day's  march,  if  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it.  But  still  we  were 
a  long  and  weary  distance  from  it,  and  from 
the  '  grass  and  water'  which  we  expected  there 
to  find.  A  cloud  rose  from  the  south  soon 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  several  distant 
peals  of  thunder  and  furious  wind,  rushing 
across  the  plain,  and  filling  the  whole  atmos- 
phere around  us  with  the  fine  particles  of  salt, 
and  drifting  it  in  heaps  like  the  newly  fallen 
snow.  Our  eyes  became  nearly  blinded,  and 
our  throats  choked  with  the  saline  matter,  and 
the  very  air  we  breathed  tasted  of  salt. 

"  During  the  subsidence  of  this  tempest  there 
appeared  upon  the  plain  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  I  dare  to  assert,  ever 
witnessed.  As  1  have  before  stated,  I  had  dis- 
mounted from  my  mule,  and,  turning  it  in  with 
the  caballada.  was  walking  several  rods  in 
front  of  the  party,  in  order  to  lead  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  point  of  our  destination.  Diago- 
nally in  front,  to  the  right,  our  course  being 
west,  there  appeared  the  figures  of  a  number 
of  men  and  horses,  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Some  of  these  figures  were  mounted  and  others 
dismounted,  and  appeared  to  be  marching  in 
front.  Their  faces  and  the  heads  of  the  horses 
were  turned  towards  us,  and  at  first  they  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  rushing  down  upon  us. 


Their  apparent  distance,  judging  from  the  ho- 
rizon, was  from  three  to  five  miles.  But  their 
size  was  not  correspondent,  for  they  appeared 
nearly  as  large  as  our  own  bodies,  and  conse- 
quently were  of  gigantic  stature.  At  the  first 
view  I  supposed  them  to  be  a  small  party  of 
Indians  (probably  the  Utahs)  marching  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.  But  this  seemed 
to  me  scarcely  probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war 
party  would  be  likely  to  take  this  route.  I 
called  to  some  of  our  party  nearest  to  me  to 
hasten  forward,  as  there  were  men  in  front 
coming  towards  us.  Very  soon  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  figures  were  multiplied  into  three  or 
four  hundred,  and  appeared  to  be  marching 
forward  with  the  greatest  action  and  speed.  I 
then  conjectured  that  they  might  be  Captain 
Fremont  and  his  party,  with  others  from  Cali- 
fornia, returning  to  the  United  States  by  this 
route,  although  they  seemed  to  be  too  numer- 
ous even  for  this.  I  spoke  to  Brown,  who  was 
nearest  to  me,  and  asked  him  if  he  noticed  the 
figures  of  men  and  horses  in  front.  He  an- 
swered that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  observed 
the  same  appearances  several  times  previously, 
but  that  they  had  disappeared,  and  he  believed 
them  to  be  optical  illusions  similar  to  the  mir- 
age. It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  so  perfect 
was  the  deception,  that  1  conjectured  the  pro- 
bable fact  that  these  figures  were  the  reflection 
of  our  own  images  by  the  atmosphere,  filled 
as  it  was  with  fine  particles  of  crystallized 
matter,  or  by  the  distant  horizon,  covered  by 
the  same  substance.  This  induced  a  more 
minute  observation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  or- 
der to  detect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were.  I 
noticed  a  single  figure,  apparently  in  front  in 
advance ,pf  all  (he  others,  and  was  struck  with 
its  likeness  to  myself.  Its  motions  too  I  thought 
were  the  same  as  mine.  To  test  the  hypothe- 
sis above  suggested,  I  wheeled  suddenly  around, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  my  arms  out  to 
their  full  length  and  turning  my  face  sideways 
to  notice  the  movements  of  this  figure.  It  went 
through  precisely  the  same  motions.  I  then 
marched  deliberately  and  with  long  strides 
several  paces,  the  figure  did  the  same.  To 
test  it  more  thoroughly,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  the  same  result.  The  fact 
then  was  clear.  But  it  was  more  fully  verified 
still,  for  the  whole  array  of  this  numerous  sha- 
dowy host  in  the  course  of  an  hour  melted  en- 
tirely away  and  was  no  more  seen.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  explained  and  gave  the 
history  of  the  gigantic  spectres  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  so  mysteriously  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  day.  The  figures  were  our  own 
shadows,  produced  and  reproduced  by  the  mir- 
ror-like composition  impregnating  the  atmos- 
phere and  covering  the  plain.  1  cannot  here 
more  particularly  explain  or  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  spectral  population,  springing 
out  of  the  ground  as  it  were,  and  arraying 
itself  before  us  as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and 
desolate  looking  waste,  although  we  were 
entirely  convinced  of  the  cause  of  the  appar'u 
lion,  excited  those  superstitious  emotions  so 
natural  to  all  mankind. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Science  for  the  Kitchen. — Professor  Liebig, 
in  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  says  : — "The 
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method  of  rotating  is  obviously  the  best  to 
make  flesh  most  nutritious."  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  boiling  is  to  be  interdicted.  "  If  a 
piece  of  meat  be  put  in  cold  water,  and  this 
heated  to  boiling,  and  boiled  till  it  is  '  done,'  it 
will  become  harder,  and  have  less  taste  than 
if  the  piece  had  been  thrown  into  water  already 
boiling.  In  the  first  case,  the  matters  grateful 
to  the  smell  and  taste  go  into  the  extract — the 
soup  j  in  the  second,  the  albumen  of  the  meat 
coagulates  from  the  surface  inward,  and  enve- 
lopes the  interior  with  a  layer  which  is  imper- 
meable to  water.  In  the  latter  case,  the  soup 
will  be  indifferent,  but  the  meat  delicious." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ON  AN  INFANT  ABOUT  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
"For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Happy  infant,  how  confiding, 

Doth  tliy  artless  nature  seem; 
Were  such  innocence  abiding', 

Life  would  be  a  happy  dream. 

May  the  light  of  each  to-morrow, 
Wake  to  gladness  such  as  now; 

And  the  sable  wing  of  sorrow, 
Cast  no  shadow  on  thy  brow. 

Though  a  bubble  on  the  ocean, 

Seems  thy  little  life  to  be, 
Yet,  a  mother's  fond  devotion. 

Still  is  nigh  to  succour  thee. 

Yes,  when  o'er  thee  sleep  is  stealing, 
When  is  softly  hushed  thy  breath. 

Then  her  fears  may  be  revealing, 
Thoughts  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Ah  !  of  manhood's  many  sorrows — 

Of  its  tortures,  and  its  tears  ; 
All  the  pain  that  fancy  borrows, 

From  anticipating  fears  '. 

Of  life's  trials,  never  dreameth, 
Childhood's  unsuspecting  years; 

Light  thy  little  sorrow  seemeth, — 
Laughter  mingling  with  thy  tears. 

Fearless  Babe  !  Thy  future  being 
Would  an  anxious  parent  know; 

Wisely  are  they  kept  from  seeing, 
All  its  weal  and  all  its  woe. 

Happy  Infant,  in  each  feature, 
Truth  and  innocence  we  trace; 

Though  thou  art  a  helpless  creature, 
God  will  guard  thee  by  his  grace. 

t 


For  "  'J'he  Friend.1' 

BlOGRAPMliS. 

"  And  the  Lord  alonk  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day." 
—  haiali  ii.  11. 

I  have  observed  of  laic  years,  with  uneasi- 
ness, u  grent  change  in  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  biographies  of  Friends,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  from  that  of  the  instructive  and 
edifying  memoirs  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
lives  of  our  ancient  worthies,  and  of  many 
who  have  from  lime  to  time  succeeded  them 
in  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  same  unchange- 
able truth  ;  a  difference  which,  though  pain- 
fully observed  by  many  individuals  as  well  as 
myself,  has  hitherto  escaped  that  notice  which 
its  importance  demands,  and  which  seems  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  Friends  may  guard 
against  the  further  inroad  of  so  unwholesome 
a  practice. 


The  aim  of  those  who  formerly  wrote  these 
lively  delineations  of  their  own  or  others'  reli- 
gious experience,  was  not  to  hold  up  the  crea- 
ture, or  his  or  her  doings,  to  the  admiration  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  to  show  the  nature 
and  effectual  working  of  that  power  in  the  soul, 
to  which  faithful  Friends  have  ever  borne  testi- 
mony, as  the  One  Thing  Needful.  It  was  their 
aim  to  show  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and 
his  ignorance  of  divine  truth,  notwithstanding 
all  his  pretensions  to  learning,  and  what  the 
world  calls  virtue,  until  by  obedience  to  the 
"  inspeaking  Word,"  and  submission  to  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  of  burning,  the  soul  was  brought  into  a 
capacity  to  see  things  in  the  undeceiving  Light. 
It  was  their  aim  to  show  that  this  was  indeed 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the 
soul;  and  that  as  unreserved  obedience  to  the 
gradual  unfoldings  of  this  Light  was  (he 
groundwork,  so  it  must  form  also  the  super- 
structure, in  after  life,  of  all  that  could  be  call- 
ed religion,  or  held  up  before  mankind  as  vir- 
tue. And  it  was  their  aim,  and  given  them  by 
their  Divine  Master,  livingly  and  powerfully 
to  call  upon  all  to  follow  in  the  same  footsteps 
of  practical  self-denial,  and  a  daily  bearing  of 
Christ's  cross — riot  a  cross  of  their  own  form- 
ing and  squaring — that  they  might  obtain  the 
same  soul-enriching  peace,  and  crown  of  im- 
mortal life. 

It  is  true,  these  features  will  attach  to  the 
memoirs  of  some  faithful  servants  even  in  our 
day,  who,  like  the  late  John  Barclay,  have 
built  upon  the  same  Rock  of  Ages  as  did  he  of 
Ury.  But  how  is  it  with  a  large  proportion  of 
recent  publications  ? 

The  endeavour  of  the  writers  seems  to  be 
of  another  kind.  There  is  very  little  of  a 
dwelling  upon  the  gradual  and  severe  work  of 
the  soul's  purification  from  every  defilement. 
We  might  almost  suppose  the  individual  to 
have  been  redeemed  from  very  infancy,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  had  but  little  trouble  to  under- 
go on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents.  The  inward  work,  accordingly 
is  much  left  out  of  view  ;  and  instead  of  it  our 
ears  are  entertained  with  glowing  statements 
of  untiring  activity  and  zeal  in  outward  per- 
formances and  acts  of  benevolence  and  virtue. 
These  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  lawful  or 
useful  in  their  way  ;  but  the  query  at  least  may 
be  salutary,  whether  these  things,  lawful  in 
themselves,  may  have  been  the  true  calling  of 
the  individual,  or  whether  they  may  not,  when 
allowed  to  absorb  the  mind  and  bodily  powers, 
have  really  weakened,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing, the  spiritual  faculties,  and  imperceptibly 
drawn  the  soul  away  from  that  position  which 
Otherwise  might  have  been  attained. 

Works  of  benevolence  will  always  more  or 
less  characterize  the  walk  of  the  disciple  of 
Him  whose  attributes  are  mercy  and  love.  But 
the  calling  of  the  true  Quaker,  (or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  truly  enlightened  and  faithful 
Christian,)  is  to  that  high  standard,  which, 
without  by  any  means  excluding  these,  will 
give  him  still  nobler  aims  and  more  effective 
purposes.  His  aim  has  been,  and  may  it  ever 
be,  either  by  the  preaching  of  his  life,  or  that 
of  his  lips,  to  call  upon  all  to  "  mind  the  Light," 
to  "  walk  in  the  Light  as  God  is  in  the  Light," 


and  to  bound  themselves  in  all  things  by  its 
manifestations  in  the  soul — a  neglect  of  which 
is  essentially  the  cause  and  source  of  the  mi- 
sery which  calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  be- 
nevolent man.  There  is  great  danger  of  sub- 
stituting acts  of  benevolence,  for  that  divine 
work  of  pure  religion,  from  which  true  charity 
springs,  but  without  which,  all  the  benevolence 
of  the  longest  and  busiest  life  cannot  bring  any 
of  us  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Besides  the  above  general  characteristic, 
which  attaches  more  or  less  to  many  of  our 
modern  biographies,  there  are  other  features 
of  departure,  against  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  Thus  we  find  in 
some  cases,  journeys  undertaken  mainly  for  a 
benevolent  purpose,  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
religious  visits,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  has  always  been  understood  among 
Friends.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  such  mis- 
conception of  the  real  nature  of  that  awful  un- 
dertaking, of  going  forth  as  an  "  ambassador 
for  Christ,"  to  persuade  men  to  become  "  re- 
conciled unto  God."  And  would  that  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  Friends  might  henceforth 
be  preserved  from  so  confounding  things  that 
differ,  and  (unconsciously,  it  may  be,)  encour- 
aging the  idea,  so  obviously  afloat,  that  Qua- 
kerism is  essentially  comprised  in  an  inces- 
santly active  "  benevolence,"  and  the  profession 
of  a  certain  "scheme  of  religion,"  which  may 
be  learned  as  any  other  lesson  in  the  schools. 

Another  feature  of  departure  is  the  prefixing 
to  the  biography  a  portrait  of  the  individual ; 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  which  among 
Friends,  it  is  believed,  occurred  in  a  memoir 
of  the  life  of  a  minister  in  our  Society,  publish- 
ed a  few  years  ago;  in  which  the  almost  incre- 
dible fact  is  mentioned,  that  some  years  before 
his  decease,  and  while  occupying  this  very 
important  station,  he  procured  what  is  called 
a  "  church  organ,"  to  place  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  house,  and  derived  much  satisfaction  in 
his  latter  days,  from  frequent  listening  to  its 
tones  !  The  work  alluded  to  was  ornamented 
with  more  than  one  picture  of  the  deceased  ; 
and  since  its  appearance,  the  practice  appears 
to  have  gained  ground  among  some  under  our 
name. 

This  whole  matter  of  portrait-taking  among 
Friends,  is  one  which  demands  more  serious 
attention  than  many  of  us  are,  apparently, 
willing  to  bestow.  Sorrowful  it  is,  that  even 
some  in  conspicuous  and  influential  stations, 
have  actually  "sat"  for  their  portraits;  and 
this,  not  for  the  hasty  moment  of  the  Daguerre- 
otypist,  (questionable  as  even  this  prevalent 
indulgence  is,)  but  patiently  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  the  limner. 

Shallow  indeed  must  be  the  religion  of  him 
who  knows  not  that  in  himself,  as  a  man, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,  and  who  has  never 
been  brought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  abhor  himself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes 
before  the  awful  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Can  he 
who  has  thus  been  reduced  into  nothingness 
of  self,  and  who  feels  that  his  every  hour  is  in 
the  presence,  and  at  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
that  "  blushing  and  confusion  of  face"  belongs 
to  every  child  of  the  fall ;  can  such  a  one  as 
this  be  willing  to  sit  for  his  portrait?  We 
cannot  suppose  that  our   primitive  Friends 
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would  for  a  moment  have  sanctioned  so  vain 
and  weak  an  indulgence.  It  is  sad  indeed  to 
reflect  on  these  symptoms  of  degeneracy  of 
modern  times  ;  but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  reality  of  our  condition,  lest  they  more 
and  more  prevail.  May  we  therefore  be  will- 
ing to  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  endeavour 
faithfully  and  watchfully  to  preserve  the  good 
old  paths,  and  to  keep  our  feet  within  their 
holy  limitations.  X. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 

If  energy,  fearlessness  and  independence, 
characterized  the  later  Pembertons,  so  did  they 
the  former  generation.  Even  in  youth  Phin- 
eas  possessed  them  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  note.  But  first, — 
as  to  his  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Ralph  and 
Margaret  Pemberton,  and  was  born  on  the 
31st  of  Eleventh  month,  1649.  He  was  placed 
as  an  apprentice  to  John  Abraham,  a  valuable 
Friend,  whose  residence  was  at  Manchester, 
England.  The  following  extracts  of  a  letter 
from  Phineas  to  his  father,  dated  Fifth  month 
13th,  1670,  give  us  a  pleasant  specimen  of 
undaunted  bearing,  honest  firmness,  and 
promptness  of  reply,  little  to  be  expected  in  a 
youth  then  under  age. 

"  Loving  Father  : — My  duty  to  thee  remem- 
bered, I  thought  it  might  be  convenient  to  let 
thee  understand  of  what  followeth.  The  last 
First-day  the  meeting  was  at  Ed.  Dawson's, 
in  Blakely.  My  master  was  to  go  into  York- 
shire,— but  he  went  to  meeting  first ;  from 
whence  he  was  to  go  forward  on  his  journey. 
He  went  to  meeting  about  half  an  hour  before 
me,  and  left  his  coat  with  me,  [which  he]  or- 
dered me  to  bring  after  him.  So,  as  I  was 
going  in  the  street,  I  met  the  constables,  over- 
seers, and  such  like,  and  they  demanded  of  me 
whither  I  was  going.  I  denied  to  tell  them, 
but  said,  '  Thither  as  I  was  going,  I  do  intend 
to  go.'  The  constables  said  I  should  go  no 
further;  and  I  should  not  go  home,  without  I 
would  promise  I  would  keep  me  at  home  all 
that  day.  I  said,  '  1  will  make  no  such  pro- 
mise.' Then  they  said  I  should  go  along  with 
them;  and  that  after  service  was  done,  1  must 
go  before  the  justices  of  peace.  So  they  took 
me,  and  kept  me  prisoner,  and  set  the  beagle 
to  look  to  me.  So  after  they  had  done  at  the 
mass-house,  the  constables  came  in  again,  and 
told  me,  if  1  would  give  three  shillings,  I  should 
not  go  before  the  justices.  I  said,  '  I  have 
none  to  give  on  that  account.'  Then  they 
said,  '  If  you  will  borrow  one  shilling  of  your 
mistress,  we  will  get  you  off,  if  we  can.'  I 
answered,  '  I  have  none  to  give,  nor  will  I  bor- 
row ;  nor  are  you  likely  to  have  any  of  me.' 
So  there  was  one  by,  who  proffered  me  to  lay 
down  a  shilling  for  me.  I  told  him,  '  I  should 
not  take  him  as  my  friend,  nor  restore  him 
any  thing  again,  if  he  laid  down  anything  for 
me.'  When  they  saw  they  could  not  get  me 
yield  either  to  pay,  or  to  suffer  others  to  pay 
for  me,  they  bade  me  go  home,  for  they  would 
not  trouble  the  justices  with  me  then  ;  but  they 
would  call  on  me,  either  in  the  afternoon  or 
next  day. 


"  So  then  I  went  on  towards  meeting.  Be- 
fore I  came  back  the  constable  came  again  for 
me,  to  our  house.  So  some  made  answer,  I 
was  not  in  town.  So  he  went  away,  and  came 
not  again  that  night.  The  next  day  I  had  bu- 
siness to  go  in  Cheshire  upon  my  master's 
account.  When  I  was  gone,  he  came  again, 
and  said  he  had  a  precept  from  the  justices  for 
me.  They  told  him  1  was  not  at  home.  The 
next  morning  he  came  again,  and  took  me  be- 
fore Justice  Haworth,  so  called  ;  but  he  is  fitter 
to  be  called  a  man  of  strile.  When  1  came 
before  him  with  my  hat  on,  he  commanded  the 
constable  to  take  it  off.  1  asked,  '  Why  may 
I  not  keep  on  my  hat  as  well  as  my  shoes  V 
....  The  constable  took  it  off  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  before  me;  I  took  it  up  and  put  it  on 
again.  ...  He  asked  me  whither  1  was  go- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  day  1  I  told  him  my  mas- 
ter was  some  miles  out  of  town,  and  was  to  go 
forward  on  his  journey  the  next  day  following, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  bring  his  coat  after  him. 
He  asked  where  my  master  was,  several  times 
over,  and  I  refused  to  tell  him.  He  said  he 
would  make  me.  I  said,  '  Thou  canst  not 
compel  me  to  reveal  my  master's  secrets.' 
'  Were  you  at  any  church?'  ...  I  answered, 
'  I  was.'  He  asked  what  I  did  there  1  I  said, 
'  To  worship  God.'  \  It  is  enough,'  said  he, 
'  he  shall  either  pay  his  five  shillings  or  go  to 
jail.'  '  Hard  sentence,'  said  I,  '  that  I  must 
go  to  jail  for  worshipping  God  !'  He  asked, 
'  Who  was  with  you  ?'  I  refused  to  tell  him. 
....  He  told  me  if  I  would  come  to  their 
church,  he  would  pass  by  that  time.  I  an- 
swered, '  I  shall  do  as  I  have  done.'  Then  he 
called  for  a  Bible  and  said,  I  should  swear  on 
the  king's  behalf,  who  were  at  the  conventicle. 
I  said,  '  We  were  at  no  conventicle.  We  were 
there  truly  and  really  to  worship  God,  and  not 
under  any  colour  or  pretence.  I  shall  not 
swear  at  all.'  He  bade  the  constable  take  no- 
tice I  refused  to  swear  for  the  king  

Then  I  was  locked  up  for  half  an  hour.  So 
then  he  sent  the  constable  again.    He  said  I 

must  come  out  for  two  or  three  days  

He  said,  '  This  is  the  second  offence ;  and  if 
you  offend  again,  you  will  be  hanged.'  He 
said  he  would  prosecute  himself.  1  bade  him 
go  on,  for  he  could  do  no  more  than  he  was 
permitted. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  endless  and 
everlasting  goodness,  that  gave  me  power  and 
dominion  over  and  above  them  all !  I  can 
truly  say,  when  he  had  uttered  all  his  railing 
and  bitterness,  and  all  the  cruelty  that  was  in 
him,  it  was  no  more  to  me  than  if  he  had 
smiled  on  me." 

Now  to  return  to  the  attachment  between 
Phineas  and  Phebe.  He  says  that  before  their 
marriage,  "  She  was  often  not  well ;  some- 
times from  home  under  the  doctor's  hands ; 
and  once  at  London,  in  which  time  many  let- 
lers  passed.  That  our  innocency  and  love 
may  be  seen  I  have  hereunto  annexed  two 
short  epistles,  which  were  the  first  we  wrote 
to  each  other. 

"  Third  month  17,  1675. 
"  My  dearly  beloved  friend  P.  H. :— With 
the  salutation  of  that  love  which  is  not  feigned, 
but  true,  do  I  dearly  salute  thee,  who  art  not 
as  one  forgotten  by  me,  nor  as  one  blotted  out 


of  my  remembrance.  Thou  art  near  and  dear 
unto  me,  and  in  the  arms  of  that  love  which 
much  water  cannot  quench,  do  I  often  embrace 
thee.  Though  thou  be  at  a  distance  from  me 
in  body,  yet  my  spirit  doth  often  meet  with 
thee,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the  same,  be- 
cause it  hath  much  unity  with  thee,  finding 
thee  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  body,  knit 
and  bound  up  in  that  inseparable  bundle  of 
love,  which  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave 

is  not  able  to  break  This  supplication 

hath  the  Almighty  many  a  time  begotten  by 
his  own  Spirit  in  me,  that  his  Truth,  over  all 
by  us  may  be  eyed,  and  to  do  those  things 
which  he  requires  may  be  the  greatest  object 
of  our  minds  ;  and  to  dread  to  think,  speak,  or 
do  any  thing  which  may  displease  his  eternal 
Majesty.  Then  I  know  all  our  undertakings 
will  be  to  his  honour  and  glory,  who  is  woi'iby 
of  the  same.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  receive  bis 
rich  rewards,  in  an  abundant  and  plentiful 
manner.  The  earnest  whereof  we  are  daily 
partakers. 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  let  thy  eye  be 
still  unto  him,  over  and  above  all  momentary 
and  fading  things  here  below  ;  for  there  is  no 
true  joy,  pleasure,  nor  satisfaction,  in  any  cre- 
ated object,  without  the  smiles  of  the  Almighty 
upon  us.  Then  there  is  refreshment  in  his 
creatures,  because  he  doth  sanctify  them  to  his 
children  ;  who  are  those  who  love,  honour  and 
obey  him.  Therefore,  cleave  thus  unto  him  ; 
because  in  him  there  is  fulness  of  that  joy 
which  is  lasting,  and  plenty  of  that  rejoicing 
which  will  never  have  an  end.  To  have  a 
habitation  in  such  a  pleasant  dwelling,  is  ex- 
ceeding great  delight,  far  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  tongues. 

"  And  truly,  my  well  beloved,  thy  prosperi- 
ty both  soul  and  body  do  I  earnestly  desire,  as 
my  own,  and  should  take  it  very  kindly  to 
have  a  few  lines  from  thy  own  hand,  to  hear 
how  it  is  with  thee  every  way."  

Two  days  after  Phebe  replies  : 

"Chester,  19th  of  Third  month,  1675. 

"  My  dearly  well  beloved  friend  P.  P.,  whom 
I  most  dearly  salute  and  embrace  in  the  arms' 
of  dear  love.  Even  [in]  that  love  which  is 
undefiled  and  without  end,  do  I  salute  thee, 
my  dearly  beloved,  who  art  as  near  and  dear 
unto  me,  as  my  life,  and  as  pleasant  unto  me, 
as  sweet  smelling  odours.  My  dear  friend, 
by  this  thou  may  know  that  I  am  pretty  well, 
considering  that  I  take  physic  which  makes 
me  sick  and  weak  ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, blessed  be  the  Lord  for  it.  I  was  verv 
glad  to  hear  from  thee.  Dear  Phmeas,  I  shall 
acquaint  thee  of  my  distemper,  for  R.  S.  saith 
it  is  the  king's  evil  ;  but  he  doth  not  question 
the  cure  of  it  in  a  short  time :  so  that  he  hath 
written  that  you  may  send  for  me  against  the 
next  meeting  at  our  house.  ...  I  have  little 
more  at  present,  but  that  I  am  thy  very  loving 
friend, 

Phebe  Harrison." 
A  letter  from  Phineas  to  Phebe  dated  Fifth 
month  4th,  1676,  begins  thus  :  "  In  the  renew- 
ings  of  living  love,  thou  art  very  dear  unto 
me  ;  and  by  the  cords  of  the  same  am  I  drawn 
very  near  unto  thee,  so  that  thou  art  become 
exceeding  estimable  unto  me.  I  have  this  day 
received  the  tender  salutation  of  thy  love, 
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which  is  the  third  time  I  have  heard  from  thee 
since  thou  went;  whereby  I  do  understand  that 
thou  art  well  every  way,  of  which  I  am  very 
glad,  not  only  in  hearing  thereof,  which  is  very 
pleasant  and  much  refreshment,  but  by  an  in- 
ward sense  that  I  have  of  thy  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  Truth,  which  is  more  than 
all." 

Here  follows  the  narrative  which  Phineas 
gives  of  their  marriage: 

"  A  meeting  being  appointed  for  the  end  and 
purpose,  at  the  house  of  John  Haydock,  in  Cop- 
pull,  near  Slandish,  the  1st  day  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  1676,  were  we  joined  together  in  mar- 
riage before  many  witnesses ;  and  Jesus  was 
there.  It  was  solemnized  in  the  heart-melting 
and  tendering  power  of  God.  Also  many 
were  witnesses  thereof, — departing  thence  with 
a  sense  of  the  weighty  savour  of  life,  which 
proceeded  from  the  Fountain  thereof,  even  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  it  rested  upon  their  spirits,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  many,  as  the  distilled 
showers  upon  the  tender  grass." 

In  after  life  he  thus  wrote  of  their  union  : 

"  In  this  our  weighty  undertaking  we  had 
our  eye  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  had  regard  unto 
us.  He  honoured  us  with  his  presence,  and  hath 
been  our  support  and  defence  through  all  diffi- 
culties, even  to  this  present  day.  We  will 
render  and  give  to  him  our  hearts,  and  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  offer  up  the  offerings  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  acceptably  to  Him, 
who  is  over  all,  and  above  all, — is  worthy, — 
worthy  thereof  saith  my  soul,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen,  amen." 

The  first  child  born  to  this  loving  pair,  was 
named  Ann,  and  appears  to  have  been  as  in- 
teresting and  lovely  as  her  mother.  When 
about  four  years  of  age,  her  health  failed,  and 
she  felt  in  herself  that  death  would  soon  take 
her  from  her  dear  parents  and  friends.  That 
valuable  minister,  Roger  Longworth,  being 
about  to  depart  on  a  religious  visit  to  Germa- 
ny, the  little  girl  who  loved  him  greatly,  when 
bidding  him  farewell,  said,  she  must  "  never 
see  him  again."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  her 
illness  soon  increased  upon  her,  and  meekly 
and  quietly,  as  if  going  to  sleep,  the  beautiful 
clay  came  to  a  perfect  rest,  as  the  spirit  de- 
parted to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Her  grandfa- 
ther Harrison  thus  writes  of  her  :  "  Most 
sweetly,  methinks,  she  yet  liveth.  I  think 
some  hundreds  came  to  see  her  as  she  lay,  af- 
ter she  was  departed ;  some  bowing  down  and 
kissing  her ;  and  many  broke  forth  and  fell  a 
weeping.  She  lay  as  if  she  had  been  in  a 
sound  sleep,  and  with  a  fresh,  lively,  smiling 
countenance.  The  remembrance  of  it  mells 
my  heart." 

The  year  before  the  death  of  his  Phebe, 
Phineas  wrote  her  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  may  prove  a  beautiful  termination  to 
this  little  sketch  of  Christian  attachment  and 
true-hearted  union. 

"  I  am  thine  in  the  tie  of  that  endeared  love 
which  the  power  of  death  cannot  break.  .  .  . 
fin  winter)  the  root  lies  hid  by  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  until  the  warm  rays  again 
prevail  ;  and  then  it  shoots  forth  its  tender  buds, 
and  is  clothed  with  its  wonted  beauty  and  love- 
liness. So  will  seasons  [with  us]  continue, 
until  wc  shall  be  transported  to  that  region, 


where  there  shall  be  no  more  such  winters  and 
wrestlings." 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  narra- 
tive, the  incidents  of  which  were  so  beautiful, 
that  we  could  not  forbear  wandering  a  little  out 
of  our  way  to  gather  them  for  our  readers. 
We  have  however,  little  space  for  unfolding 
our  cogitations,  and  will  therefore  close  this 
number  with  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Robert 
Barclay  to  his  Christian  Molleson,  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  to  that  of  Phineas  to  Phebe. 

"The  love  of  thy  converse, — the  desire  of 
thy  friendship, — the  sympathy  of  thy  way, 
and  meekness  of  thy  spirit,  has  often,  as  thou 
mayest  have  observed,  occasioned  me  to  take 
frequent  opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  thy 
company  ;  in  which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  have 
often  been  refreshed,  and  the  life  in  me  touch- 
ed with  a  sweet  unity,  which  flowed  from  the 
same  in  thee, — tender  flames  of  pure  love  have 
been  kindled  in  my  bosom  towards  thee,  and 
praises  have  sprung  up  in  me  to  the  God  of 
our  salvation,  for  what  he  hath  done  for  thee  ! 
Many  things  in  the  natural  will,  concur  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  my  affection  towards 
thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable  with  me ;  but 
that  which  is  before  all  and  beyond  all,  is,  that 
I  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  I  have 
received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee." 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1847. 

TIIOMAS  CHRISTY. 

Thomas  Christy,  of  Broomfield,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, deceased  Sixth  month  15th,  1846,  aged 
69  years. 

This  dear  Friend  had  for  many  years,  ac- 
ceptably filled  the  station  of  elder. 

In  early  youth,  his  mind  was  graciously- 
visited  by  the  day-spring  from  on  high ;  and 
through  its  blessed  operation  he  was  drawn  to 
seek  the  favour  of  God  ;  and  it  became  his 
earnest  desire  to  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  His 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  was  strong  and  undeviating  ; 
and  his  solicitude  was  great,  that  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  these  principles  might  be  extended 
in  the  earth.  He  manifested  his  deep  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
by  several  times  accompanying  Friends,  who 
under  the  influence  of  Gospel  love,  were  en- 
gaged in  visiting  some  of  the  nations  of  the 
European  continent.  About  the  54th  year  of 
his  age,  he  left  an  extensive  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  London,  and  settled  with  his  family,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  was  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  this  retreat  ere  he  was  visit- 
ed with  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife,  who  had  been  to  him  a  true  help 
meet  in  the  things  of  God,  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  his  domestic  duties.  He  deeply  mourn- 
ed the  loss  sustained,  not  only  by  himself  and 
his  children,  but  also  by  the  church,  of  which 
she  had  been  a  well  qualified  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

Thomas  Chrislv  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  naturally  diffident.  In  the  right  conduct- 
ing of  the  discipline  of  our  Society,  he  fell,  a 
deep  interest ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  back- 
ward in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  on 


what  passed  in  our  meetings,  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  following  extracts  from  some 
memorandums  which  he  has  left  behind,  may 
prove  encouraging  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
may  be  amongst  the  hidden  stones  of  the  spi- 
ritual building. 

Sixth  month  2,  1839.  "Last  evening  I 
returned  home  from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
think  the  meetings  all  through  have  been  (but 
some  more  particularly)  favoured  occasions. 
The  whole  have  been  the  quietest  that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  attended.  1  desire  to  feel  rever- 
ently thankful  and  humbled,  under  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  granted  to  us  who  are  so 
unworthy.  1  believe  it  was  not  needful  for 
me  to  speak  on  any  subject,  but  to  endeavour 
to  keep  under  a  weighty  exercise  of  mind,  in 
which  1  believe  is  our  safety  ;  and  as  the  eye 
of  the  mind  is  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  this 
exercise  is  made  helpful  to  the  meeting  and 
blessed  to  ourselves.  Deep  was  the  travail  of 
my  soul  that  I  might  long  retain  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  goodness,  and  that  my  daily  walk 
might  be  more  and  more  according  to  the  Di- 
vine will :  and  though  I  felt  deeply  abased 
under  a  sense  of  my  short  comings,  and  de- 
pressed in  my  lonely  condition  ;  yet,  in  won- 
derful condescension,  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  meeting,  I  felt  the  Lord's  gracious  assu- 
rance, in  words  as  intelligible  to  my  mind  as 
ever  words  were  to  my  outward  ear ;  '  I  will 
support  thee  and  sustain  thee,  Be  thou  faithful,' 
— at  which  my  soul  bowed  in  reverent  thank- 
fulness for  such  great  mercy ;  and  oh  !  the 
renewed  desire  it  brought  with  it,  that  I  might 
become  increasingly  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
and  watch  most  carefully  against  the  world's 
having  an  undue  place  in  my  affections." 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  decease, 
the  health  of  Thomas  Christy  appeared  gradu- 
ally to  decline,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1845,  symptoms  of  increasing  indis- 
position indicated  that  his  day's  work  was 
nearly  accomplished.  In  the  prospect  of  a 
termination  of  his  earthly  course  he  was  deep- 
ly concerned  that  the  all  important  work  of 
the  soul's  salvation  might  through  infinite 
mercy,  be  fully  experienced  ;  and  at  seasons, 
his  humbled  spirit  was  favoured  with  the  mani- 
festations of  redeeming  love,  to  his  unspeak- 
able consolation. 

On  the  26th  of  Third  month  he  writes  : — 
"  While  lying  on  the  sofa  in  my  chamber 
poorly,  having  my  mind  clear  and  collected, 
and  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  with  a  sense 
of  heavenly  goodness,  the  Lord  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  was  mercifully  pleased  to  make  me  this 
gracious  promise,  'I  will  pardon  all  thy  trans- 
gressions :  thy  sins  and  thine  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.'  Oh  !  the  peace,  the  com- 
fort, and  sweetness  which  followed,  can  hardly 
be  described." 

As  the  spring  advanced,  his  illness  became 
more  confirmed,  and  his  strength  sunk  greatly. 
On  the  24th  of  Sixth  month,  he  expressed  his 
firm  belief,  that  he  was  drawing  towards  the 
close  of  all  things  here,  and  shortly  afterwards 
added  emphatically,  "Oh  !  I  can  never  doubt 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, to  me,  for  one  instant;"  and  although 
from  extreme  physical  weakness,  his  spirits 
were  often  much  depressed,  yet  he  never 
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throughout  the  remainder  of  nature's  conflict, 
appeared  to  lose  this  blessed  confidence.  He 
was  often  engaged  in  prayer,  and  even  in  times 
of  great  bodily  suffering  he  was  enabled,  as  he 
thankfully  acknowledged,  to  stay  his  mind  on 
the  Lord.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  I  do  not  depend  on  any  righteousness 
of  my  own ;  my  own  righteousness  is  as  filthy 
rags." 

He  repeatedly  expressed  his  belief,  that  the 
Lord's  work  was  progressing  in  the  earth, 
and  that  his  kingdom  would  yet  be  seen  to 
spread  among  the  nations. 

On  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  he  said  in  refer- 
ence to  his  decease,  "  The  time  I  think  is  near, 
but  I  desire  patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time." 
He  frequently  supplicated  for  a  release  from 
the  conflicts  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  Lord 
would,  in  his  mercy,  be  pleased  to  grant  him 
an  easy  passage.  On  another  occasion  he 
said,  "My  poor  mind  is  sometimes  so  filled 
with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  that  1  think  the 
time  cannot  be  long." 

Early  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  13th  of 
Sixth  month,  it  became  evident  to  those  around 
him,  that  the  dawn  of  that  day  which  he  had 
so  longed  for,  was  now  approaching.  He  took 
leave  of  such  of  his  family  as  were  present, 
and  also  of  a  faithful  attendant ;  again  and 
again  affectionately  pressing  the  hand  of  each. 
During  many  of  the  last  hours  in  which  the 
spirit  was  detained  in  its  worn  and  afflicted  ta- 
bernacle, although  unable  to  articulate,  his 
hands  were  raised  and  clasped  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  which,  though  not  audible  on  earth, 
we  undoubtingly  believe,  ascended  as  incense 
before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 


A  Short  Colloquy. 

A.  It  is  really  intolerable.  I  have  had 
another  instance  to-day  of  the  folly  of  permit- 
ting one's  feelings  to  be  wrought  on  by  cases 
of  seeming  distress,  and  of  giving  money  for 
its  relief.  Not  a  year  passes  but  I  am  egre- 
giously  deceived  by  some  imposter,  who  suc- 
cessfully appeals  to  my  charity  ;  and  I  have 
now  made  up  my  mind  finally,  and  once  for 
all,  that  I  will  never  listen  again  to  those  art- 
ful tales  of  distress,  but,  by  refusing  to  give  my 
money  in  every  instance,  save  myself  from 
such  impositions. 

B.  I  too  have  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  very  frequent  instances ;  but  I  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  the  very 
opposite  of  yours.  It  is  certainly  very  painful 
to  see  one's  charity  abused,  and  to  find  that 
you  have  been  ministering  to  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  an  impostor,  instead  of  aiding  a 
case  of  virtuous  distress;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty  by  entirely  withholding  my  charity. 
On  the  contrary,  while  I  am  determined  to  be 
more  vigilant  and  discriminating,  I  am  also 
resolved  to  increase  my  gifts,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  increasing  the  probability,  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  will  receive  a  right  direction, 
and  fall  into  the  hands  of  worthy  recipients. 
Besides,  I  find,  notwithstanding  the  ungrateful 
requitals  with  which  I  sometimes  meet,  the 
very  custom  of  listening  kindly  to  the  distress- 


es of  others,  and  of  offering  relief,  is  very  hu- 
manizing to  my  own  mind,  and  does  me  real 
good,  if  it  does  not  the  object  of  my  charity. 
1  am  not  disposed  to  dictate  to  you,  but  1  should 
really  dread  the  hardening  influence  which 
such  a  resolution  as  you  have  formed,  would 
have  on  my  oyn  heart. 

Reader,  which  of  the  two,  think  you,  form- 
ed the  more  humane  and  Christian  determina- 
tion ? — Presbyterian. 

Extraordinary  Coincidence  in  the  Lives  of 
a  Married  Pair. — A  Scotch  newspaper  of  the 
year  1777,  gives  the  following  as  the  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Lanark:  "Old  William  Dou- 
glass and  his  wife  are  lately  dead  :  you  know 
that  he  and  his  wile  were  born  on  the  same 
day,  within  the  same  hour ;  that  they  were 
constant  companions,  till  nature  inspired  them 
with  love  and  friendship  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  were  married,  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  at  the  church  where  they  were 
christened.  These  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary 
pair.  They  never  knew  a  day's  sickness  un- 
til the  day  before  their  deaths  ;  and  the  day 
on  which  they  died  they  were  exactly  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  They  died  in  one  bed,  and 
were  buried  in  one  grave,  close  to  the  fount 
where  they  were  christened." 


More  Room  ! — The  Examiner  says  it  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  Southern  Statesman 
protesting  against  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
new  territory.    He  says  : 

"  I  would,"  says  he,  "  go  against  the  war, 
instanter,  if  1  thought  this  would  be  the  result. 
What  are  we  to  do?  We  must  have  an  outlet 
for  our  slaves  ;  if  we  don't,  God  knows  what 
will  happen  to  us  then  !  Our  young  men  seek 
the  battle-field  from  excitement,  for  distinction  ; 
they  would  win  honours  there.  We,  their 
elders,  encourage  them,  not  because  the  glitter 
of  the  epaulette  blinds  us,  but  because  the  ter- 
rible evil  of  Slavery  presses  us  at  every  point. 
Why  should  the  North  madden  us  by  refusing 
the  South  a  retreat?  Why  drive  us  to  despe- 
ration by  hedging  in  the  plague  spot,  and  kill- 
ing us  all  with  it  ?" 

Very  Strange,  but  very  True. — A  remark- 
able incident  occurred  in  a  rural  parish  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  which  our  informant  com- 
municates to  us  under  the  appropriate  heading 
of"  A  Romance  of  Real  Life."  The  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  being  absent,  the  curate, 
contrary  to  custom,  was  the  morning  preacher, 
and  the  congregation  saw  no  reason  to  lament 
the  change.  The  discourse  was  of  the  first 
order  of  eloquence  and  ability.  Its  value  was 
appreciated  by  every  hearer,  and  its  author 
was  the  object  of  general  admiration.  "  He 
would  one  day  be  a  bishop"  was  prophesied 
on  all  hands.  Nay,  some  few  (and  they  were 
not  far  wrong)  would  have  him  to  be  an  arch- 
bishop!  An  error,  however,  in  giving  out  the 
text  awakened  inquiry,  and  even  suspicion  ; 
and  one  prying  churchman,  who  had  the  means 
of  examination  at  hand,  discovered  at  home 
that  the  sermon  was  Tillotson'sl  In  the  after- 
noon the  incumbent,  who  had  returned  in  the 
interval,  mounted  the  pulpit  to  preach.  He 


gave  out  his  text,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation,  it  was  the  same  as  the  cu- 
rate's, mistake  and  all !  The  sermon,  too, 
was  Archbishop  Tillotson's  !  Incumbent  and 
curate  had  alike  been  regardless  of  the  eighth 
commandment. — Gateshead  Observer. 


Prom  Isaac  Penington's  Letters. 

To  one  who  sent  a  paper  of  Richard  Baxter's. 

Dear  Friend, — Whom  I  often  remember  with 
love  and  meltings  of  heart ;  desiring  of  God, 
that  thou  mayst  enjoy,  in  this  world,  what  of 
his  presence  and  pure  life  he  judgeth  fit  for 
thee,  and  that  thy  soul  may  after  this  life,  sit 
down  in  rest  and  peace  with  him  forever. 

1  received  from  thee  a  paper  of  Richard 
Baxter's,  sent,  1  believe,  in  love ;  and,  in  love 
am  I  pressed  to  return  unto  thee  my  sense 
thereof.  It  seems  to  me  very  useful  and 
weighty  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  indeed  there  is 
a  great  defect  in  it,  in  not  directing  sinners  to 
that  Principle  of  life  and  power,  wherein  and 
whereby  they  may  do  that  which  he  exhorteth 
them  to  do.  For  how  can  they  come  to  a  true 
sensibility  or  repentance,  or  join  in  covenant 
with  God  through  Christ,  until  they  know  and 
receive  somewhat  from  God,  wherein  it  may 
be  done?  O  my  dear  friend!  that  he  and 
thou,  and  all  who  in  any  measure  turn  from 
this  world,  and  do  indeed  desire  life  eternal, 
might  know  the  instruction  of  life,  and  feel  that 
from  God  wherein  he  is  known,  loved,  and 
joined  with  in  covenant,  that  so  there  might 
be  a  pure  beginning,  a  pure  growth,  and  going 
on  unto  perfection,  and  not  notions  concerning 
things  set  up  in  the  earthly  understanding, 
which  easily  putrefy  and  defile  ;  but  pure  life, 
felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  heart,  which  is  unde- 
filed,  and  never  saw  nor  shall  see  corruption. 
I  have  not  freedom  to  write  many  words  ;  but 
my  love  breathes  for  thee,  and  my  life  desires 
fellowship  with  thee,  (if  it  may  seem  good  unto 
my  God,)  in  that  which  is  pure  of  him,  and 
will  remain  so  forever. 

And  whatever  men  may  say  or  think  of  me, 
I  have  no  other  religion  now,  than  1  had  from 
the  beginning  ;  only  a  clearer  leading  into  and 
guidance  by  that  Principle  of  life,  in  and  through 
which,  it  pleased  the  Lord  then  to  quicken  me. 
And  this  is  it,  which  I  have  daily  experience 
of  in  my  heart ;  that  it  is  no  less  than  the  light 
of  the  everlasting  day,  in  which  the  renewed 
man  is  to  walk,  and  no  less  than  the  life  of 
the  Son,  (whom  God  gave  a  ransom  for  sin- 
ners,) which  can  quicken  man  so  to  do  ;  and 
none  but  Christ, — none  but  Christ  by  his  life 
revealed  in  the  soul,  and  blood  shed  there  to 
wash  it, — can  save  the  poor  sinner  from  sin, 
wrath  and  misery  ;  but  my  hope  is  not  in  what 
I  have  done,  do,  or  can  do  ;  but  in  what  he 
hath  done  without  me  and  also  doth  in  me. 

This  is  the  account  of  my  love  unto  thee, 
drawn  forth  at  this  time  by  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  thine  in  sending  that  paper,  who 
remain,  and  from  my  first  acquaintance,  have 
ever  been,  a  lover  of  thee. 

I.  P. 

Peter's,  Chalfont,  19th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1665. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Rome. — Advices 
from  Rome  state  that  an  interesting  ceremony 
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took  place  in  that  city  a  short  time  ago,  name- 
ly, the  installation  of  a  Jewish  Chief  Rabbi. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Jews  of  the 
Gheito,  since  the  death  of  their  high  priest, 
Rabbi  Beher,  a  dozen  years  ago,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  appoint  a  pontiff  in  succession. 
The  person  elected  is  named  Israel  Kassan, 
who  was  summoned  there  from  the  borders  of 
Lake  Gennesareth,  where  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation of  sanctity  and  Talmudic  lore.  His 
birth-place  was  Jerusalem,  and  his  lineage  is 
said  to  be  traceable  for  ten  centuries  through 
a  long  Levitical  ancestry. — Late  Paper. 

Locomotion  of  Plants. — Amongst  the  nu- 
merous phenomena  of  plants,  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  movements  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  farina.  "  The  Grass  of 
Parnassus,  a  very  interesting  little  British 
plant,  has  attracted  great  attention  by  its  ela- 
borate and  beautiful  nectaries,  which  are 
crowned  with  a  semi-circular  row  of  little  pel- 
lucid globules,  generally  thirteen  in  number 
on  each  scale.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  from 
the  singularity  above  alluded  to.  When  the 
flower  begins  to  open,  the  anthers  are  discov- 
ered close  to  the  sides  of  the  germen,  but  on 
the  first  morning  of  the  expansion  of  its  petals, 
one  of  the  stamens  will  move  from  its  appar- 
ent repose,  and  becoming  elongated,  will  pre- 
sent its  anther  over  the  stigma  or  summit  of 
the  incipient  seed  vessel,  hi  this  situation  its 
farina  will  be  discharged,  and  it  will  then  re- 
cede from  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  fall  back 
nearly  to  the  petals.  Thus,  one  stamen  hav- 
ing performed  its  destined  office,  a  second  will 
be  observed  to  advance  in  like  manner;  as 
also  will  each  of  the  others  in  succession,  till 
the  farina  of  all  has  been  discharged,  and  the 
fructification  of  the  seed  thereby  completed." — 
(Gardners'  Edition  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
January,  1847.) 

Northern  Rice. — Gen.  Verplank,  the  Com- 
missioner to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Chip- 
pewas,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  Rice  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Minnesota,  says  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  Southern  Rice.  The  berries  are 
larger  and  its  flavour  is  belter;  for  when  boil- 
ed and  allowed  to  cool  it  forms  a  consistent 
mass  like  good  wheat  bread,  and  more  nutri- 
tious.— Any  quantity  of  it  grows  on  all  the 
lakes  in  this  Northern  country.  The  outlets 
and  bays  arc  filled  with  it.  It  ripens  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  is  the  main  reliance  of 
the  Indians  during  the  winter  months  for  their 
sustenance. — Late  Paper. 

Still  Another  Planet.— On  the  10th  of  Oc 
tober,  Hind,  of  London,  the  discoverer  of  Iris, 
discovered  another  small  planet,  near  the  star 
15  Orionis,  of  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  with  lilucish  light.  On  October 
19th,  5h.  22m.  2?s.  its  R.  A.  was  5h.  3m.  42 
sec,  and  north  declination  14  deg.  3  1-2  min. 
This  is  the  fifth  planet  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge within  the  hist  fifteen  months,  viz.  Nep- 
tune, Astraa,  Hebe,  Iris,  and  the  hist — and 
the  eighth  now  known  to  exist  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter. — Inquirer, 


A  PRETTY  THOUGHT. 

The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  the  spring  ; 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starling  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 

Has  left  his  Hopes  with  all ! 
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Official  despatches  have  at  last  been  received 
from  Gen.  Scott,  containing  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  events  from  the  period  the  army  left 
Puebla,  to  the  close  of  the  fierce  and  bloody 
struggle  preceding  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  the 
16th  inst.,  the  despatches  are  printed  at  large, 
and  under  the  editorial  head  is  also  given  a 
summary  statement  of  their  contents.  From 
the  latter  we  extract  as  follows  : — 

"  The  official  despatches  from  Gen.  Scott 
in  relation  to  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  columns 
of  this  morning.  They  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest.  At  Contreras  the  United  States 
force  did  not  number  4000  rank  and  file,  while 
the  Mexicans  had  on  the  spot  70U0  men,  with 
at  least  12,000  more  hovering  within  sight  and 
at  striking  distance.  The  enemy  had  700 
killed,  813  taken  prisoners — among  them  88 
officers  and  4  generals.  They  also  lost  many 
colours  and  standards,  22  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance, thousands  of  small  arms,  700  pack 
mules,  many  horses,  &c.  Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  on  the  spot  60 
men.  At  Churubusco,  the  battle  was  long, 
hot,  and  varied,  and  the  American  troops  were 
led  by  Brigadier  General  Shields,  who  took 
380  prisoners,  including  officers,  and  complete- 
ly overwhelmed  the  enemy.  General  Scott 
says  that  in  a  single  day  the  American  troops 
defeated  in  various  battles  about  32,000  men, 
made  about  3000  prisoners,  including  eight 
generals,  two  of  them  Ex-Presidents,  and  205 
other  officers.  The  killed  and  wounded  Mexi- 
cans amounted  to  4000  of  all  ranks,  while  en- 
tire corps  were  dispersed  and  dissolved.  They 
lost  37  pieces  of  ordnance,  more  than  trebling 
our  siege  train  and  batteries,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms  and  a  full  supply  of  ammu- 
nition of  every  kind.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
1053— killed  139,  including  16  officers; 
wounded  876,  with  60  officers.  Gen.  Scott 
stales  that  after  so  many  victories  he  might 
with  but  little  additional  loss  have  occupied  the 
Capital  the  same  evening.  But  Mr.  Trist  as 
well  as  himself  had  been  admonished  by  the 
best  friends  of  peace  against  precipitation,  lest 
by  wantonly  driving  away  the  Government 
and  others  dishonoured,  they  might  indefinitely 
postpone  the  hope  of  accommodation — and  re- 
membering also  that  the  mission  of  our  troops 
was  to  conquer  a  peace,  they  were  halted  at 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  armistice  then  en- 
sued, and  with  results  already  known  to  the 
public." 


The  following  has  been  forwarded  to  us  with 
a  request  for  its  insertion.  The  importance  of 
sustaining  a  paper  published  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment,  "  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  the 
discussion  of  Slavery,"  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment. 

The  National  Era  :  Washington  City, 
District  of  Columbia.  G.  Bailey,  Editor  ; 
John  G.  Whittier,  Corresponding  Editor. 
L.  P.  Noble,  Publisher. 

The  leading  purpose  of  this  journal  is,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Slavery,  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Liberty 
Party.  Due  attention  is  given  to  Social  and 
Political  Questions  of  general  importance  ;  nor 
are  the  interests  of  a  Pure  Literature  over- 
looked. 

It  aims  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  impor- 
tant events  ;  of  inventions  or  discoveries  affect- 
ing the  progress  of  Society  ;  of  public  docu- 
ments of  permanent  value  ;  and,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  to  present  such  reports 
of  its  proceedings,  as  will  convey  a  correct 
idea  not  only  of  its  action,  but  of  its  spirit  and 
policy.  The  debates  on  the  exciting  subjects 
of  Slavery  and  the  Mexican  War,  expected  to 
arise  in  the  next  Congress,  will  occupy  a  large 
share  of  its  columns. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  extending 
and  enriching  its  already  valuable  Department 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Correspondence. 

It  is  printed  on  a  mammoth  sheet,  of  the 
finest  quality,  in  the  best  style,  at  $2  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  generous  spirit  in  which  the  Era  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  Public  Press,  and  the 
very  liberal  patronage  it  has  received  during 
this,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  encourages 
us  to  hope  for  large  accessions  to  our  subscrip- 
tion list. 

It  is  desirable  that  subscriptions  be  forward- 
ed without  delay,  so  that  they  may  be  entered 
before  the  approaching  Congress. 

All  communications  addressed  to 

L.  P.  Noble, 

Publisher  of  the  National  Era,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Aerial  Images. 

'(Concluded  from  page  07.) 

"  About  5  o'clock,  p.  m.  we  reached  and 
passed,  leaving  it  to  our  left,  a  small  butte,  ris- 
ing soliiary  from  the  plain.  Around  this  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  a  few  scattering  shrubs, 
leafless  and  without  verdure,  raised  ihemselves 
above  the  white  sand  and  saline  matter,  which 
seemed  recently  to  have  drifted,  so  as  nearly 
to  conceal  them.  Eight  miles  brought  us  to 
the  northern  end  of  a  short  range  of  mountains, 
turning  the  point  of  which  and  bending  our 
course  to  the  left,  we  gradually  came  upon 
higher  ground  composed  of  compact  volcanic 
gravel.  I  was  here  considerably  in  the  rear, 
having  made  a  detour  towards  the  base  of  the 
butte,  and  thence  toward  the  centre  of  the 
short  range  of  mounlains  to  discover,  if  such 
existed,  a  spring  of  water.  I  saw  no  such  joy- 
ful presentation,  nor  any  of  the  usual  indica- 
tions, and  when  I  reached  and  turned  the  point 
the  whole  party  were  several  miles  ahead  of 
me,  and  out  of  sight.  Congratulating  myself 
that  I  stood  once  more  on  terra  firma,  I  urged 
my  tired  mule  forward  with  all  "the  life  and 
activity  that  spur  and  whip  could  inspire  her 
with,  passing  down  the  range  of  mountains  on 
my  left  some  four  or  five  miles,  and  then  rising 
some  rocky  hills  connecting  this  with  a  long 
and  high  range  of  mountains  on  my  right. 
The  distance  across  these  hills  is  about  seven 
or  eight  miles.  When  I  had  reached  the  most 
elevated  point  of  this  ridge  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  saw  my  fellow  travellers  still  far  in  ad- 
vance of 'me,  entering  again  upon  a  plain  or 
valley  of  salt,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
breadth.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley- 
rose  abruptly  and  to  a  high  elevation  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  expecied  to 
find  the  spring  of  fresh  waterthat  was  to  quench 
our  thirst,  and  revive  and  sustain  the  drooping 
energies  of  our  faithful  beasts. 

"  About  midway  upwards,  in  a  canada  of 
this  mountain,  I  noticed  the  smoke  of  a  fire, 
which  apparently  had  just  been  kindled,  as 


doubtless  it  had  been,  by  Indians,  who  were  [  satisfactory  ;  for  I  heard  no  report  of  pistol  or 
then  there,  and  had  discovered  our  party  on  rifle,  and  no  arrow  took  its  soundless  flight 
the  white  plain  below,  it  being  the  custom  of:  through  my  body.  I  rode  up  to  the  object, 
these  Indians  to  make  signals  by  fire  and  |  and  discovered  it  to  be  Buchanan  sitting  upon 
smoke  whenever  they  notice  strange  objects. :  his  mule,  which  had  become  so  much  exhaust- 
Proceeding  onward,  I  overtook  an  old  and  fa-  led  that  it  occasionally  refused  to  go  along,  not- 
vourite  pack-mule,  which  we  familiarly  called  withstanding  his  industrious  application  of  the 
'  Old  Jenny.'  She  carried  our  meat  and  flour  usual  incentives  to  progress.  He  said  that  he 
— all  that  we  possessed  in  fact  as  a  sustenance  had  supposed  himself  to  be  the  '  last  man'  be- 
of  life.  Her  pack  had  turned,  and  her  burden, ,  fore  '  Old  Jenny'  passed,  who  had  given  him 
instead  of  being  on  her  back,  was  suspended  a  surprise,  and  he  was  quite  thunderstruck 
under  her  belly.  With  the  good  sense  and!  when  an  animal,  mounted  by  a  man,  came 
discretion  so  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  pack  |  charging  upon  him  in  his  half-crippled  condi- 
mule,  being  behind  and  following  the  party  in  lion.  After  a  good  laugh  and  some  little  de- 
advance,  she  had  stopped  short  in  the  road  un-  j  lay  and  difficulty,  we  got  his  mule  under  way 


til  some  one  should  come  to  re  arrange  her 
cargo  and  place  it  on  deck  instead  of  under  the 
keel.  1  dismounted  and  went  through  by  my- 
self the  rather  tedious  and  laborious  process  of 
unpacking  and  repacking.  This  done,  '  Old 
Jenny'  set  forward  upon  a  fast  gallop  to  over 


again  and  rode  slowly  along  together. 

"  We  left,  to  us,  in  our  tired  condition,  the 
seemingly  interminable  plain  of  salt,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  sagey  slope  of  the  mountain 
about  ten  o'clock.  Hallooing  as  loudly  as  we 
could  raise  our  voices,  we  obtained  by  a  re- 


take her  companions  ahead,  and  my  own  mule,  sponse  the  direction  of  our  party  who  had  pre- 


as  if  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  race,  followed  in 
the  same  gait.  '  Old  Jenny,'  however,  main- 
tained the  honours  of  the  race,  keeping  consi- 
derably ahead.  Both  of  them,  by  that  instinct 
or  faculty  which  mules  undoubtedly  possess, 
had  scented  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  their  pangs  of  extreme  thirst  urged 
them  forward  at  this  extraordinary  speed,  after 
the  long  and  laborious  march  they  had  made 
to  obtain  it. 

"  As  I  advanced  over  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  with  a  thicker  crust  of  salt  than  that 
previously  described,  breaking  under  the  feet 
of  the  animals  like  a  crust  of  frozen  snow,  the 
spreading  of  the  fires  in  the  canada  of  the 
mountain  appeared  with  great  distinctness. 
The  line  of  lights  was  regular  like  camp  fires, 
and  I  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  hope  that 
we  should  meet  and  be  welcomed  by  an  en- 
campment of  civilized  men,  either  hunters  or 
i  party  from  the  Pacific  bound  homeward. 
The  moon  rose  about  9  o'clock,  displaying  and 
illuminating  the  unnatural,  unearthly  drear- 
ness  of  the  scenery. 

Old  Jenny'  for  some  time  had  so  far  beat 
me  :n  the  race  as  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  and  I 
out  of  the  sound  of  her  footsteps.  I  was  en- 
tirely alone,  and  enjoying,  as  well  as  a  man 
could  with  a  crust  of  salt  in  his  nostrils  and 
over  his  lips,  and  a  husky  mouth  and  throat, 
the  singularity  of  my  situation,  when  I  observ- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  me  a 
dark  stationary  object,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  hoary  scenery.  I  supposed  it  to  be  '  Old 
Jenny,'  in  trouble  once  more  about  her  pack. 
But,  coming  up  to  a  speaking  distance,  I  was 
challenged  in  a  loud  voice  with  the  usual  guard 
salutation,  '  Who  comes  there?'  Having  no 
countersign,  I  gave  the  common  response  in 
such  cases,  1 A  friend.'    This  appeared  to  be 


ceded  us,  and,  after  some  difficulty  in  making 
our  way  through  the  sage,  grass,  and  wil- 
lows, (the  last  a  certain  indication  of  water  in 
the  desert,)  we  came  to  where  they  had  disco- 
vered a  faint  stream  of  water,  and  made  their 
camp.  Men  and  mules,  on  their  first  arrival, 
as  we  learned,  had  madly  rushed  into  the 
stream  and  drank  together  of  its  muddy  wa- 
ters, made  muddy  by  their  own  disturbance  of 
its  shallow  channel  and  sluggish  current. 

"  Delay  of  gratification  frequently  gives  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  thirst.  Some 
hours  previously  I  had  felt  the  pangs  of  thirst 
with  an  acuteness  almost  amounting  to  an 
agony.  Now,  when  1  had  reached  the  spot 
where  I  could  gratify  my  desires  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  greatly  diminished.  My  first 
care  was  to  unsaddle  my  mule  and  lead  it  to 
the  stream,  and  my  next  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  position  of  our  encampment.  I  then  pro- 
cured a  cup  of  muddy  water  and  drank  it  off" 
with  a  good  relish.  The  fires  before  noticed 
were  still  blazing  brightly  above  us  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain;  but  those  who  had  lighted 
them  had  given  no  other  signal  of  their  prox- 
imity. The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  Ja- 
cob, Buchanan,  McClary,  and  myself,  con- 
cluded we  would  trace  the  small  stream  of 
water  until  we  could  find  the  fountain  spring. 
After  considerable  search  among  the  reeds, 
willow,  and  luxuriant  green,  we  discovered  a 
spring.  Buchanan  was  so  eager  to  obtain  a 
draught  of  cold  pure  water,  that  in  dipping  his 
cup  for  this  purpose  the  yielding  weeds  under 
him  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  into  the  basin, 
from  which  he  was  drawn  out  after  a  good 
'  ducking'  by  one  of  those  present.  The  next 
morning  this  basin  was  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  thirty-five  feet,  and©  no  bottom  found.  We 
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named  this  spring  '  Buchanan's  Wei!.'  We 
lighted  no  fires  to-night,  and  prepared  no  even- 
ing meal.  Worn  down  by  the  hard  day's  tra- 
vel, after  relieving  our  thirst,  we  spread  our 
blankets  upon  the  ground,  and,  laying  our  bo- 
dies upon  them,  slept  soundly  m  the  bright 
moonshine.  Several  of  our  party  had  been 
on  the  road  upwards  of  seventeen  hours,  with- 
out water  or  refreshment  of  any  kind,  except 
a  small  draught  of  cold  coffee  from  our  pow- 
der keg,  made  of  the  salt-sulphur  water  at  our 
last  encampment,  and  had  travelled  the  distance 
of  seventy-five  miles.  The  Salt  Plain  has 
never  at  this  place,  so  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand, been  crossed  but  twice  previously  by 
civilized  men,  and  in  these  instances  two  days 
were  occupied  in  performing  the  journey." 

The  extraordinary  appearances  recorded  in 
the  above  narrative,  do  not  seem  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. The  fine  salt  dust  with  which  the 
air  was  filled,  consisted  of  minute  (most  proba- 
bly hollow  cubical)  crystals,  so  light  as  to  be 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  the  tempest,  and  to 
subside  very  regularly  and  slowly,  with  the  lull- 
ing of  the  wind,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
minute  crystals  float  and  subside  in  a  clear  so- 
lution. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  minute  polished  facets  might 
be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  as  to  present 
a  reflecting  surface,  and  even  many  reflecting 
surfaces,  so  that  each  individual  of  the  group 
would  have  before  and  around  him  a  series  of 
imperfect  mirrors,  each  of  which  would  give 
back  the  dim  outline  of  himself  or  the  other 
members  of  the  party.  The  dark  and  almost 
black  cloud  in  the  horizon  seems  to  have  been 
a  necessary  condition  in  the  phenomenon,  as 
images  so  faint  and  obscure  could  not  in  all 
probability  have  been  visible  without  such  a 
back  ground  to  the  picture. 

#  # 
# 


From  Chambers"s  Journal. 

A  Peep  at  the  Tartars. 

There  is  a  book  before  us,  which  we  wish 
somebody  would  take  the  trouble  of  working 
up  into  half-a-dozen  books.*  As  it  is,  the 
value  of  its  materials  is  lost  from  their  being 
so  densely  packed.  You  can  no  more  read  it 
continuously  throughout,  than  you  can  read  a 
dictionary  :  at  least  if  you  do,  you  find,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dictionary,  that  one  word  knocks 
another  out  of  your  head — one  scene  blending 
with  what  goes  before,  as  in  a  series  of  dissolv- 
ing views,  till  you  have  only  a  vague  feeling 
of  amusement  and  delight,  without  being  able 
to  recall  specialities  more  distinctly  than  if  all 
had  been  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream. 

But  this  book,  while  reminding  one  irresisti- 
bly of  a  kaleidoscope,  is  not  all  form,  glitter, 
and  colour.  It  contains  much  that  is  really 
valuable,  and  conveys  a  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  country  on  the  west 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 
The  historical  sketches  that  intervene  here  and 
there — the  production,  we   presume,  of  the 

•  Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  &.c.  By  Xavicr  Hommaire  de 
Hell.  With  Additions  from  various  Sources,  Lon- 
don: Chapman  and  Flail.  1^17. 


male  pen — enable  the  reader  to  enjoy  more 
completely  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  lady, 
[the  author's  wife  being  one  of  the  writers]  ; 
and,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  volume  wants 
only  a  little  more  quietness  and  expansion,  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  met 
with  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  it.  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  choose  a  specimen  from  such  prodigious 
variety  ;  but  we  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
alleged  progress  of  the  Tartars  in  refinement, 
that  we  persuade  ourselves  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  something  on  the  subject.  One 
is  surprised  to  be  told  of  the  salons  of  Astrak- 
han !  but  in  these  saloons  there  are  now  Euro- 
pean manners  and  fashions  that  transport  the 
visiter  to  the  Chaussee  d'  Antin.  The  Paris- 
ian novels  of  the  day  are  read  with  as  much 
avidity,  and  criticised  with  as  much  acuteness, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  This,  however,  it  will  be  seen, 
applies  only  to  the  Russians  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  read  and  speak  French  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  whose  la- 
dies are  frequently  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent women.  But  from  Astrakhan  our  tra- 
vellers proceeded,  with  the  rest  of  the  polite 
world,  in  a  steamboat,  to  visit  a  Kalmuck 
prince ;  and  here  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Tar- 
tars at  home,  which  presents  something  more 
extraordinary. 

'  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Tu- 
mene  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
From  a  distance,  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  verdure 
resting  on  the  waves,  and  wanting  only  a  breath 
of  wind  to  send  it  floating  down  the  rapid 
course  of  the  Volga  ;  but  as  you  advance,  the 
land  unfolds  before  you,  the  trees  form  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  the  prince's  palace  dis- 
plays a  portion  of  its  white  facade,  and  the 
open  galleries  of  its  turrets.  Every  object  as- 
sumes a  mote  decided  and  more  picturesque 
form,  and  stands  out  in  clear  relief,  from  the 
cupola  of  the  mysterious  pagoda,  which  you 
see  towering  above  the  trees,  to  the  humble 
kibitka  glittering  in  the  magic  tints  of  sunset. 
The  landscape,  as  it  presented  itself  succes- 
sively to  our  eyes,  with  the  unruffled  mirror 
of  the  Volga  for  its  framework,  wore  a  calm, 
but  strange  and  profoundly  melancholy  cha- 
racter. It  was  like  nothing  we  had  ever  seen 
before  ;  it  was  a  new  world,  which  fancy  might 
people  as  it  pleased  ;  one  of  those  mysterious 
isles  one  dreams  of  at  fifteen,  after  reading  the 
"Arabian  Nights  ;"  a  thing,  in  short,  such  as 
crosses  the  traveller's  path  but  once  in  all  his 
wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed  with  all 
the  zest  of  unexpected  pleasure.  But  we  were 
soon  called  back  from  all  these  charming  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination  to  the  realities  of  life: 
we  were  arrived.  Our  boatman  moored  his 
little  craft  in  a  clump  of  thorn-broom ;  and 
whilst  my  husband  proceeded  to  the  palace 
with  his  interpreter,  I  remained  in  the  boat, 
divided  between  the  pleasure  I  anticipated  from 
the  extraordinary  things  to  be  seen  in  a  Kal- 
muck palace,  and  the  involuntary  apprehension 
awakened  in  me  by  all  the  incidents  of  this 
visit. 

'  The  latter  feeling  did  not  last  long.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  departure 
of  my  companions,  when  I  saw  them  return- 


ing with  a  young  man,  who  was  presented  to 
me  as  one  of  the  princes  Tumene.  It  was 
with  equal  elegance  and  good-breeding  he  in- 
troduced me  to  the  palace,  where  every  step 
brought  me  some  new  surprise.  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  I  saw  ;  and  really,  in 
passing  through  two  saloons,  which  united  the 
most  finished  display  of  European  taste  with 
the  gorgeousness  of  Asia,  on  being  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  young  lady,  who  welcomed  me 
in  excellent  French,  I  felt  such  a  thrill  of  de- 
light, that  I  could  only  answer  by  embracing 
her  heartily  !  In  this  manner  an  acquaintance 
is  quickly  made.' 

On  being  conducted  to  her  chamber,  the  en- 
thusiastic Frenchwoman  found  there  a  toilet 
apparatus  in  silver,  with  other  objects  both 
rare  and  precious,  as  well  as  handsome  furni- 
ture. But  where  was  the  coulevr  locale  ? 
where  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Desert  ? 
Was  this  the  house  of  a  Kalmuck  prince,  '  a 
chief  of  those  half-savage  tribes  that  wander 
over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a 
worshipper  of  the  Grand  Lama,  a  believer  in 
the  metempsychosis;  in  short,  one  of  those  be- 
ings whose  existence  seems  to  us  almost  fabu- 
lous, such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do 
their  names  awaken  in  the  mind  ?'  Prince 
Tumene,  it  seems,  is  the  first  of  his  nomade 
people  who  has  exchanged  his  kibitka  (or  felt 
tent)  for  a  European  dwelling.  '  The  position 
of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  chosen,  and  shows 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  developed  as  that  of 
the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is  built  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily  seated  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  hill  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  Volga.  Its  numerous  galleries  afford 
views  over  every  part  of  the  isle,  and  the  im- 
posing surface  of  the  river.  From  one  of  the 
angles  the  eye  looks  down  on  a  mass  of  foli- 
age, through  which  glitter  the  cupula  and  gold- 
en ball  of  the  pagoda.  Beautiful  meadows, 
dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in 
high  cultivation,  unfold  their  carpets  of  ver- 
dure on  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  form  differ- 
ent landscapes  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
once.  The  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandering  here 
and  there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  offi- 
cers conveying  the  chief's  orders  from  tent  to 
tent.  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its 
details,  and  no  less  harmonious  in  its  assem- 
blage.' The  scene  in  the  kibitka,  however,  is 
more  interesting,  where  the  prince's  sister-in- 
law  still  resided.  '  When  the  curtain  at  the 
doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  rather  spacious  room,  lighted 
from  above,  and  hung  with  red  damask,  the 
reflection  from  which  shed  a  glowing  tint  on 
every  object ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with 
perfumes.  In  this  balmy  atmosphere  and  crim- 
son light,  we  perceived  the  princess  seated  on 
a  low  platform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent, 
dressed  in  glistening  robes,  and  as  motionless 
as  an  idol.  Some  twenty  women  in  full  dress, 
sitting  on  their  heels,  formed  a  strange  and 
part ycoloured  circle  round  her.  It  was  like 
nothing  I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera 
scene  suddenly  got  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  When  the  princess  had  allowed  us 
lime  enough  to  admire  her,  she  slowly  descend- 
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ed  the  steps  of  the  platform,  approached  us 
with  dignity,  took  me  by  the  hand,  embraced 
me  affectionately,  and  led  me  to  the  place  she 
had  left.'  The  lady  proved  to  be  extremely 
handsome,  but  for  the  obliquity  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones;  and 
her  expression  was  that  of  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  good  humour,  wilh  an  air,  '  like  all 
the  women  of  her  race,'  of  caressing  humility. 

From  Astrakhan  they  pursued  their  way  in- 
to the  Desert,  and  this  is  the  description  of 
their  first  halt.  '  The  britschka,  unyoked  and 
unladen,  was  placed  a  little  way  from  the  tent, 
on  the  carpet  of  which  were  heaped  portfolios, 
cushions,  and  boxes,  in  a  manner  which  a 
painter  would  have  thought  worth  notice. 
AVhilst  we  were  taking  tea,  our  men  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  dinner:  some  plucking  a 
fine  wild  goose  and  half-a-dozen  kourlis  ;  others 
attending  to  the  fire,  round  which  were  ranged 
two  or  three  pots  for  the  pilau  and  the  bacon 
soup,  of  which  the  Cossacks  are  great  admir- 
ers ;  and  Anthony,  with  a  little  barrel  of  bran- 
dy under  his  arm,  distributed  the  regular  dram 
to  every  man  with  the  gravity  of  a  German 
major-domo.  As  for  the  officer,  he  lay  on  his 
back  under  the  britschka,  for  sake  of  the  shade, 
amusing  himself  with  his  hawk,  which  he  had 
unhooded,  after  fastening  it  with  a  stout  cord 
to  the  carriage.  Though  the  creature's  spark- 
ling eyes  were  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
a  quarry,  it  seemed,  by  the  continual  flapping 
of  its  wings,  to-  enjoy  its  master's  caresses. 
The  camels,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  brows- 
ed at  a  little  distance  from  the  tent,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  presence  to  give  an  Oriental 
aspect  to  our  first  essay  in  savage  life,  wherein 
I  myself  figured  in  my  huge  bonnet,  dressed 
as  usual  in  wide  pantaloons,  with  a  Gaulish 
tunic  gathered  round  my  waist  by  a  leathern 
belt.  By  dint  of  wondering  at  everything,  our 
wonderment  at  last  wore  itself  out,  and  we  re- 
garded ourselves  as  definitely-naturalized  Kal- 
mucks. 

'  My  first  night  under  a  tent  proved  to  me 
that  I  was  not  so  acclimated  to  the  steppe  as 
my  vanity  had  led  me  to  suppose.  The  felt 
cone  under  which  I  was  to  sleep,  the  Kalmucks 
moving  about  the  fire,  the  camels  sending  their 
plaintive  cries  through  the  immensity  of  the 
Desert ;  in  a  word,  everything  I  saw  and  heard, 
was  so  at  variance  with  my  habits  and  ways 
of  thought,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  was  in  an 
opium  dream.' 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  fol- 
lowing portrait  of  a  Tartar  princess  of  the  Cri- 
mea and  her  family.  '  She  advanced  to  me 
with  an  air  of  remarkable  dignity,  took  both 
my  hands,  kissed  me  on  the  two  cheeks,  and 
sat  down  beside  me,  making  me  many  demon- 
strations of  friendship.  She  wore  a  great  deal 
of  rouge  ;  her  eyelids  were  painted  black,  and 
met  over  the  nose,  giving  her  countenance  a 
certain  sternness,  that,  nevertheless,  did  not 
destroy  its  pleasing  effect.  A  furred  velvet 
vest  fitted  tight  to  her  still  elegant  figure.  Al- 
together, her  appearance  surpassed  what  I  had 
conceived  of  her  beauty.  We  spent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  closely  examining  each  other,  and 
interchanging,  as  well  as  we  could,  a  few  Rus- 
sian words,  that  very  insufficiently  conveyed 
our  thoughts.    But  in  such  cases  looks  supply 


the  deficiencies  of  speech,  and  mine  must  have 
told  the  princess  with  what  admiration  I  be- 
held her.  Hers,  I  must  confess  in  all  humili- 
ty, seemed  to  express  much  more  surprise  than 
admiration  at  my  travelling  costume.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  to  know  the  result  of 
her  purely  feminine  analysis  of  my  appear- 
ance !  1  was  even  crossed  in  this  tete-a-tete 
by  a  serious  scruple  of  conscience  for  having 
presented  myself  before  her  in  male  attire, 
which  must  have  given  her  a  strange  notion 
of  the  fashions  of  Europe. 

'  Notwithstanding  my  desire  to  prolong  my 
visit,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  daughters,  the 
fear  of  appearing  intrusive  prompted  me  to  take 
my  leave  ;  but  checking  me  with  a  very  grace- 
ful gesture,  she  said  eagerly,  "  Pastoy,  pas- 
toy  /"  ("  Stay,  stay  !")  and  clapped  her  hands 
several  times.  A  young  girl  entered  at  the 
signal,  and  by  her  mistress's  orders  threw  open 
a  Iblding-door,  and  immediately  I  was  struck 
dumb  with  surprise  and  admiration  by  a  most 
brilliant  apparition.  Imagine,  reader,  the 
most  exquisite  sultanas  of  whom  poetry  and 
painting  have  ever  tried  to  convey  an  idea,  and 
still  your  conception  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
enchanting  models  I  had  then  before  me. 
There  were  three  of  them,  all  equally  beauti- 
ful and  graceful.  Two  were  clad  in  tunics  of 
crimson  brocade,  adorned  in  front  with  broad 
gold  lace.  The  tunics  were  open,  and  disclos- 
ed beneath  them  cashmere  robes,  with  very 
tight  sleeves  terminating  in  gold  fringes.  The 
youngest  wore  a  tunic  of  azure  blue  brocade, 
with  silver  ornaments  ;  this  was  the  only  dif- 
ference between  her  dress  and  that  of  her  sis- 
ters. All  three  had  magnificent  black  hair, 
escaping  in  countless  tresses  from  a  fez  of  sil- 
ver filigree,  set  like  a  diadem  over  their  ivory 
foreheads.  They  wore  gold-embroidered  slip- 
pers, and  wide  trousers  drawn  close  at  the 
ankle. 

'  I  had  never  beheld  skins  so  dazzlingly  fair, 
eyelashes  so  long,  or  so  delicate  a  bloom  of 
youth.  The  calm  repose  that  sat  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  these  lovely  creatures  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  any  profane  glance.  No 
look  but  their  mother's  had  ever  told  them  they 
were  beautiful  ;  and  this  thought  gave  them  an 
inexpressible  charm  in  my  eyes.  It  is  not  in 
our  Europe,  where  women,  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  crowds,  so  soon  addict  themselves  to  coquet- 
ry, that  the  imagination  could  conceive  such  a 
type  of  beauty.  The  features  of  our  young 
girls  are  too  soon  altered  by  the  vivacity  of 
their  impressions,  to  allow  the  eye  of  the  art- 
ist to  discover  in  them  that  divine  charm  of 
purity  and  ignorance  with  which  I  was  so 
struck  in  beholding  my  Tartar  princesses.  Af- 
ter embracing  me,  they  retired  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  they  remained  standing  in 
those  graceful  Oriental  attitudes  which  no  wo- 
man in  Europe  could  imitate.  A  dozen  attend- 
ants, muffled  in  white  muslin,  were  gathered 
round  the  door,  gazing  with  respectful  curiosi- 
ty. Their  profiles,  shown  in  relief  on  a  dark 
ground,  added  to  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  scene.  This  delightful  vision  lasted  an 
hour.  When  the  princess  saw  that  I  was  de- 
cided on  going  away,  she  signified  to  me  by 
signs  that  I  should  go  and  see  the  garden  ;  but 
though  grateful  to  her  for  this  further  mark  of 


attention,  I  preferred  immediately  rejoining  my 
husband,  being  impatient  to  relate  to  him  all 
the  details  of  this  interview,  with  which  I  was 
completely  dazzled.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  Russians  and 
their  government  is  far  from  being  favourable  ; 
but  we  can  afford  room  only  for  this  brief  an- 
ecdote, which  would  appear  to  contain  all  the 
principles  of  political  economy  that  are  fash- 
ionable in  that  meridian.  '  I  was  once  in  the 
house  of  a  Moldavian  landowner  of  Bessara- 
bia, whose  lands  bring  him  in  about  ten  thou- 
sand rubles  a-year.  The  conversation  turned 
on  agriculture.  "  What  I"  exclaimed  a  Rus- 
sian who  was  present ;  "  your  estate  yields 
you  but  ten  thousand  rubles  a-year?  Nonsense: 
put  it  into  my  hands,  and  I  warrant  you  twice 
as  much."  "  That  would  be  a  very  agreeable 
thing,  if  it  could  be  done,"  said  the  landlord  ; 
"  1  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably  well  versed 
in  these  matters,  and  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  possible  means  of  increas- 
ing my  income."  "  How  many  days  do  your 
peasants  work  ?"  said  the  Russian.  "  Thirty." 
"  That's  not  enough  :  make  them  work  sixty. 
What  breadth  of  land  do  they  till  for  you  ?" 
"  So  much."  "  Double  it."  And  so  he  went 
on  through  the  other  items  of  the  inquiry,  cry- 
ing, "  Double  it  I — double  it  I"  We  could  not 
help  heartily  laughing.  But  the  Russian  re- 
mained perfectly  serious,  and  I  am  sure  he 
thought  himself  as  great  a  man  as  Cancrine 
himself.  I  really  regret  that  I  did  not  ask 
him,  had  he  taken  lessons  in  economics  in  the 
office  of  that  illustrious  financier.' 


Infancy  of  Coal  Gas. — It  appears  that  

Clayton,  dean  of  Kildare,  was  the  first  who 
decidedly  obtained  gas  from  coal  by  distilla- 
tion. In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  dean  to  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  inserted  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1739,  he  says 
— '  I  got  some  coal,  and  distilled  it  in  a  retort 
in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there  came  over  only 
phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oil,  and  then,  like- 
wise, a  spirit  arose,  which  I  could  noways  con- 
dense, but  it  forced  my  lute  and  broke  my 
glasses:  once,  when  it  had  forced  my  lute, 
coming  close  thereto,  in  order  to  try  to  repair 
it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  out 
caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  con- 
tinued burning  with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in 
a  stream,  which  I  blew  out  and  lighted  again 
alternately  several  times.  I  then  had  a  mind 
to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  or- 
der to  which  I  took  a  tubulated  receiver,  and 
putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver 
whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it  caught 
flame,  and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  though  you  could  not  discern  what  fed 
the  flame.  I  then  blew  it  out  and  lighted  it 
again  several  times ;  after  which  I  fixed  a  blad- 
der, squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of 
the  receiver;  the  oil  and  phlegm  descended 
into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit,  still  ascending, 
blew  up  the  bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good 
many  bladders  therewith,  and  might  have  fill- 
ed an  inconceivable  number  more,  for  the  spirit 
continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and  filled 
the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could 
have  blown  them  with  his  mouth  ;  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  inconsiderable. 
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I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable 
time,  and  endeavoured  several  ways,  to  con 
dense  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind 
to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  I  have  frequent- 
ly taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricked  a 
hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  genily 
the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  it 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  burning 
till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of 
the  bladder,  which  was  the  more  surprising, 
because  no  one  could  discern  any  difference  in 
the  appearance  between  these  bladders  and 
those  which  are  filled  with  common  air.' — 
Chambers. 

For  "The  Friend." 
LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A.  B. 
"  Nimbi  m  ne  crede  colori." 

Trust  not  the  damask  bloom 

Upon  thy  cheek.; 
Often  an  early  doom 

It  doth  bespeak. 

Although  the  seal  of  health 

Seems  on  thy  brow, 
Disease  perchance  by  stealth 

Preys  on  thee  now. 

Fresh  as  the  early  flowers, 

Seems  thy  youth's  glow ; 

Yet,  sorrow's  withering  hours 
Can  lay  it  low. 

Trust  not  the  world  without — 

Its  friendship  frail ; 
Thy  worth  it  soon  would  doubt, 

If  wealth  should  fail. 

Trust  not  thy  heart  within — 

Its  portals  guard ; 
Should  it  be  hurt  by  sin, 

Thy  peace  is  marred. 

Trust  to  the  Lord  alone  ; 

For  He  is  nigh 
To  help,  when  I  here  are  none 

To  heed  thy  sigh. 

Thy  soul's  immortal  flame 

Will  still  live  on, 
Eternally  the  same, 

When  time  is  gone. 

And  if  thou  but  obey 

His  Light  within, 
Whenever  it  doth  say, 

'  Refrain  from  sin,' 

Then  shall  that  spark  divine, 

That  living  fire, 
In  heaven  forever  shine, 

When  stars  expire  ! 


For"  The  Friend." 

Tboin&i  Bttttltgood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continued  from  pngc  C2.) 

Dedication  of  heart,  and  meek  untiring  en- 
ergy were  ofien  displayed  in  the  life  of  John 
Pemberton.    Who  that  reads  the  records  of 
his  exercises,  trials,  and  aciions,  but  must  ac- 
knowledge   his   Christian    faithfulness, — his 
lowly-spirited  decision  and  perseverance.  VVel 
may  trace  him,  (trending  his  sorrowful  way' 
amongst  the  cottages  of  Scotland,  the  cabins 
and  hovels  of  Ireland,  w  ith  hut  spiritual  light 
enough  to  irradiate  his  path  for  one  day  nt  a! 
time,  unchecked  by  dUcouragemenls  sufficient ' 


to  have  turned  back  many  a  sterner  looking 
combatant  in  the  Lamb's  army.  Whether  at 
home  amongst  enemies  threatening  him  with 
banishment  from  family  and  friends, — whether 
wrapt  in  sackcloth  treading  the  streets  of 
Londonderry,  calling  its  hardened  inhabitants 
to  repentance, — whether  going  '  from  door  to 
door  soliciting  accommodation'  in  vain,  through 
the  villages  of  Scotland, — we  found  him  every- 
where, meek,  fearful  of  himself,  yet  strong  in 
patient  determination  to  do  his  Master's  will. 
It  is  no  marvel  then,  that  his  gracious  Saviour 
should  have  caused  the  cloudy  day  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  to  be  closed  with  a  sunset 
of  light.  As  he  lay  down  his  life  in  Germany, 
far  from  the  friends  of  his  bosom,  heavenly 
comfort  and  consolation  were  administered  to 
him  from  the  Fountain  of  living  joy.  The 
fears  of  the  flesh,  the  humble  sinkings  of  spi- 
rit were  over,  his  prospect  of  an  admittance 
amongst  the  ransomed  was  clear, — and  now 
as  faith  was  giving  place  to  certainty,  he  could 
say  in  melodious  accents, — the  last  articulate 
utterance  of  his  voice, — "  I  can  sing  the  songs 
of  Zion  and  of  Israel !"  Thus  died  John  Pem- 
berton,— esteemed  by  others  as  a  father  in  re- 
ligious attainments,  regarded  by  himself  as  a 
child  not  fit  to  travel  alone.  He  died, — and 
mingled  sorrow  and  rejoicing  went  up  from 
the  hearts  of  many  a  bereaved  Christian  bro- 
ther and  sister. 

Israel  Pemberton,  was  a  man  of  a  sterner 
nature  than  his  brother  John  ;  and,  judging 
from  his  writings,  of  greater  literary  attain- 
ments, and  a  higher  order  of  intellect.  As  a 
man,  he  was  upright,  feared  as  well  as  beloved, 
— ;as  a  citizen  he  was  useful  and  respected. 
He  filled  many  public  appoinlments  with  dig- 
nity, and  the  duties  attached  to  them,  with 
propriety  and  faithfulness.  In  private  life  his 
sympathies  and  benevolent  feelings  were  ever 
warm  for  the  distressed  ;  and  neither  of  his 
purse,  nor  of  his  exertions  was  he  sparing, 
when  he  was  called  on  to  succour  or  befriend 
the  destitute.  Although  not  filling  as  impor- 
tant a  position  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as 
either  of  his  brothers  James  or  John,  he  was 
yet  deeply  attached  to  the  religious  principles 
of  his  education,  and  was  banished  because  of 
that  attachment  into  Virginia,  where  his  health 
became  impaired,  and  his  constitution  weaken- 
ed. Soon  after  his  liberation  and  return  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  wife  Mary  was 
removed  from  him  by  death.  She  was  a  valu- 
able elder,  and  her  husband  loved  her  with  all 
the  energy  of  strong  feeling.  As  a  Christian 
he  sought  to  be  resigned  ;  but  his  sensibilities 
were  keen,  and  his  friends  thought,  that 
wounded  affection  hastened  the  decline  of  his 
bodily  strength.  In  sickness  and  weakness, 
amid  pain  of  body,  and  weariness  of  flesh,  his 
thoughts  still  were  intent  on  others,  and  he 
was  earnest  to  succour  the  needy,  and  those 
who  were  suffering, — maintaining  to  the  last 
in  full  exercise  great  sensibility,  tenderness  and 
love.  As  he  saw  death  approaching,  his  mind 
was  favoured  with  great  calmness,  and  was 
richly  blessed  with  affection  for  his  friends. 
He  yielded  up  his  spirit  without  a  groan,  or 
struggle;  and  his  brother  John  writes, — "A 
great  solemnity,  composure,  and  sweet  calm 
attended  ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  is  gone  to  join 


the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  tioubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

James  Pemberton  was  the  survivor  of  the 
brothers.  He  possessed  much  sterling  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
humility  of  his  brother  John,  partook  of  the 
sterner,  more  unbending  energy  of  Israel.  As 
it  was  with  Israel,  so  it  was  with  him, — his 
sternness  was  not  of  that  character  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  affections  and  sympa- 
thies, which  sweeten  the  union  of  the  family 
circle,  and  add  grace  and  tenderness  to  every 
portion  of  social  intercourse.  One  instance  of 
the  honest  integrity  of  James  is  well  worthy  of 
being  held  up  to  view.  Although  their  father 
left  his  children  a  considerable  inheritance,  yet 
for  some  years  James  carried  on  business  as  a 
shipping  merchant.  In  the  year  1758,  the 
brigantine  Hannah,  owned  by  James  Pember- 
ton and  Peter  Reeve,  sailed  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, for  Philadelphia,  having  on  board  a 
valuable  cargo,  chiefly  molasses,  coffee  and 
sugar.  It  was  the  time  of  the  '  French  War,' 
and  a  privateer  from  New  Orleans  captured 
the  vessel.  The  captain  of  '  The  Hannah,' 
knowing  how  profitable  it  would  prove  to  the 
'  owners'  to  have  in  that  time  of  war,  such  a 
cargo  safely  landed,  offered  on  their  behalf 
$8000,  to  the  French  captain,  if  he  would  deli- 
ver it  either  at  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  port 
in  the  American  provinces.  The  captor  un- 
derstanding the  owner  was  a  Quaker,  accepted 
the  proposition  ;  and  the  bond  was  drawn  up 
for  that  amount,  signed  by  the  captain,  mate, 
and  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  captured  vessel. 
Two  of  the  signers  being  taken  out  of '  The 
Hannah'  as  hostages,  a  French  officer  was  put 
on  board  her  to  receive  the  money,  and  she 
then  bore  away  for  Boston.  She  reached  that 
port  in  safety  ;  and  the  merchants  there,  on  un- 
derstanding the  position  of  affairs,  told  the  offi- 
cer, that  as  the  brig  was  in  the  enemy's  port, 
and  the  ransom  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
captain  without  the  authority  of  the  owners,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
He  replied  in  broken  English,  "  Me  no  fraid  ; 
me  got  Quaker  to  deal  with."  Some  mer- 
chants at  Philadelphia  tried  to  persuade  James 
Pemberton  that  be  ought  not  to  pay  the  bond, 
as  it  would  be  setting  a  bad  precedent.  But 
believing  that  honesty  required  it,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  in  some 
measure  implicated,  he  promptly  told  the 
French  officer  when  he  called  on  him,  that  it 
should  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  safely  of  the  two  hostages.  This 
he  soon  did,  for  they  made  their  escape,  ex- 
pecting that  when  they  were  at  liberty  the 
owner  would  feel  no  obligation  to  pay  the  bond. 
But  this  had  no  effect  on  James,  who  paid  the 
$8000  shortly  after  they  reached  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  rarely  that  three  brothers  have  ever 
been  so  useful  in  civil  and  religious  society,  as 
were  Israel,  James,  and  John  Pemberton. 
Israel  deceased  in  1779,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  64th  year.  James  and  John 
continued  faithfully  labouring  side  by  side,  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
the  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders, — and  in 
all  the  benevolent  efforts  which  engaged  the 
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attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  until  John, 
in  1795,  in  his  68th  year,  received  a  summons 
from  his  earthly  toils.  James  was  now  left 
alone,  and  the  loss  of  his  last  brother  was  a 
grievous  trial  to  him, — an  affliction  which  he 
found  it  difficult  with  Christian  resignation  to 
bear.  He  continued,  however,  girded  for  the 
spiritual  warfare,  and  was  yet  in  measure  use- 
ful in  the  church,  until  the  time  came  when  in 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  he  peacefully  breath- 
ed his  last.  His  earthly  life  ceased  in  1809, 
when  he  had  filled  up  his  85th  year.  His 
close  was  in  peace.  Trusting  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  looked  forward  with 
joy  to  those  mansions,  of  which  the  Lord  had 
said  there  were  many  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
"  What  a  blessed  company,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  are  already  gone  there  before  me  !  I  feel 
the  time  of  my  own  departure  draw  nigh." 
Then  full  of  love  to  his  friends,  and  in  unity 
of  feeling  with  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  sweetly  and  in  great  humility,  rejoicingly 
put  off  the  shackles  of  mortality. 

One  of  the  memorable  and  honourable 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  was  dear,  quaint,  humourous, 
straight-forward,  kind-hearted  Anthony  Bene- 
zet.  An  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  good  of 
others,  he  was  never  idle  when  awake,  and 
even  restricted  his  hours  of  sleep,  saying,  in 
allusion  to  the  usual  period  allotted  for  rest, 
'  he  could  not  reconcile  a  habit  of  such  sloth- 
jful  indulgence,  with  the  activity  of  Christian 
.fervour."  He  was  as  quick-witted  and  as  apt 
at  repartee,  as  Nicholas  Wain  himself,  and  his 
witticisms  were  generally  instructive  and  play- 
rful.  Benevolent  to  all, — ever  ready  to  furnish 
from  his  own  store  supplies  for  the  needs  of 
others,  and  moderate  in  his  desires,  he  never 
acquired  much  property.  Nay,  restricted  by 
the  narrow  bound  of  his  own  wants  and  wish- 
es, he  felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  estate  was  consistent  with 
the  self-denying  religion  of  the  cross. 

If  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  large  fortune, 
we  know  not  how  far  Anthony's  view  of  wealth 
might  have  been  modified  ;  nor  how  differently 
he  might  have  acted  if  large  possessions  had 
been  suddenly  left  him.  We  know  however, 
his  actions  were  beautifully  consistent  with  his 
theory  ;  and  though  the  opinions  of  men  are 
liable  under  peculiar  temptations  to  change, 
we  trust  he  was  too  well  grounded  in  Christian 
principle,  to  have  altered  much  in  theory  or 
practice. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  thought 
Christian  philanthropy  would  lead  to  the  cha- 
ritable distribution,  by  those  in  prosperous  bu- 
siness of  all  their  surplus  revenue ;  and  he 
frequently  exclaimed,  '  That  no  man  could  be 
a  Christian  who  had  more  than  $30,000.' 
This  young  man  prospered  in  business,  extend- 
ed it  under  pretence  of  accumulating  for  chari- 
table purposes,  aimed  at  a  princely  fortune, — 
became  involved, — failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, injured  hundreds  by  his  fall,  and  estab- 
lished a  most  unenviable  character  amongst 
those  he  had  wronged. 

The  testimony  of  Anthony  Benezet  against 
ihe  love  of  riches  had  a  deeper  root ;  yet  he 
knew  that  it  was  natural  for  young  men  to 
aim  at  that  wealth  which  gave  them  influence 


and  respectability  in  civil  society.  He  saw 
no  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  Christian  prin- 
ciple, constraining  to  Christian  moderation. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  a  great  depres- 
sion took  place  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  mercan- 
tile community,  and  many  of  those  who  with 
little  capital  had  launched  widely  into  business, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  times,  and 
their  imprudence,  became  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  disreputably  failed.  One 
who  had  received  a  large  estate  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  had  increased  it  by  extensive  trading 
in  early  life, — who  had  long  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  was  living  in  affluence  on  his  inter- 
ests and  his  rents, — was  much  concerned  on  the 
occasion.  Pie  once  addressed  some  young 
people  in  the  presence  of  Anthony,  warning 
them  not  to  seek  to  accumulate  riches, — point- 
ing out  the  certain  and  serious  consequences 
of  failing  in  the  attempt.  By  the  time  he  had 
finished  his  remarks,  Anthony's  keen  wit,  had 
presented  a  ludicrous  picture  to  his  mind,  and 
a  pleasant  moral  couched  in  it.  He  accord- 
ingly said,  he  had  been  reminded  of  a  fable  of 
an  old  mouse,  and  a  Cheshire  cheese.  The 
mouse  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper 
shelf  in  a  closet,  on  which  lay  a  fine  large 
Cheshire  cheese.  Plere  at  leisure,  and  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  he  lived  at  ease.  But  there 
were  many  mice  on  the  floor  below,  who  wish- 
ed to  partake  of  the  same  comfortable  abun- 
dance, and  they  busied  themselves  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  scramble  up  the  door  posts,  bruising 
themselves  with  many  falls.  In  the  meantime 
the  old  mouse  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
shelf,  and  looking  down  on  the  poor  starved 
things  below,  would  remonstrate  with  them 
for  their  foolish  efforts,  assuring  them  if  they 
continued,  they  would  inevitably  fall  and  break 
their  necks ! 

No  one  was  more  earnest  than  Anthony,  to 
discourage  covetousness,  and  an  accumulating 
spirit,  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  quick-willed 
perception  of  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  man,  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  rebuking  the 
desire  of  riches  in  others. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Yearly  Meetings,  and  Yellow  Fever  of  1798. 


Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  say,  that  at  no  period  since 
its  publication  has  "  The  Friend"  been  more 
interesting  to  him,  than  for  the  last  year  ;  and 
he  would  offer  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
their  time  for  the  good  of  others,  in  thus  offer- 
ing lively  original  essays, — unpublished  ma- 
nuscripts of  departed  worthies, — or  judicious 
selections  from  printed  works,  religious,  scien- 
tific, or  books  of  travels, — to  the  edification 
and  information  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

Joshua  Sharpless  says: — 

Ninth  month  30th,  1798,—"  For  about  two 
months  past,  it  has  been  an  awful  and  solemn 
time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  yellow 
fever  raging  with  great  destruction,  so  that 
several  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  have  been 
swept  off  by  this  mighty  destroyer.  Most  of 
the  wealthy,  and  such  as  could  get  away,  left 
it.  To  enter  the  city  to  make  any  stay,  was 
very  dangerous.  Divers,  according  to  ac- 
counts, who  were  in  but  a  short  time,  or  only 
rode  through  the  town,  have  been  taken  with 
the  fever,  and  some  of  them  carried  off.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  coming  on  in  this  awful  and 
perilous  time,  the  attending  of  it  looked  like  a 
very  solemn  circumstance ;  and  if  Friends 
should  almost  neglect  it,  it  would  be  a  painful 
case.  My  mind  became  closely  exercised  on 
the  occasion,  and  I  had  many  reasonings  about 
going;  and  not  being  under  appointment  in 
either  the  Select  or  Quarterly  Meeting  of  bu- 
siness, to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  thought 
I  might  be  excused  from  attending  on  Seventh- 
day.  But  when  the  time  came,  on  weighing 
the  subject  as  well  as  I  could,  it  settled  with 
the  most  sweetness  on  my  mind  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  to  be  there  on  Seventh-day  [to 
that  of  ministers  and  elders,]  and  leave  the 
event  to  the  disposal  of  Him  in  whose  hands 
are  all  our  lives.  In  thus  being  humblingly 
exercised  on  t^ie  occasion,  a  verse  that  I  had 
read  many  years  past,  was,  I  thought,  livingly 
brought  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  enabled  from 
a  degree  of  faith  and  hope  sensibly  to  adopt 
it : 

'  My  life,  if  thou  requires  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  deatli  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.' 


About  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1798,  the  Yellow  Fever  made  its  appearance 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  the  usual  time  in  the  Ninth  month. 
The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  Seventh-day,  the  22nd,  and  that  for  disci- 
pline, after  being  regularly  opened  on  Second- 
day,  the  24th,  was  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Twelfth  month  following ;  yet  in  the  three 
days  Friends  were  in  the  city,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease took  root  in  many  individuals,  who  came 
from  the  country  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  in 
several  cases  terminated  in  death.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  papers  of  that  worthy 
elder,  the  late  Joshua  Sharpless,  of  Chester 
county,  in  relation  to  this  event,  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  as  have  his  narratives  in  relation  to 
Friends  in  Canada,  and  the  Journey  to  the  In- 
dian settlements,  already  given. 


"  Under  this  faith  and  hope  I  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  felt  fully  satisfied  that  I 
had  given  up  to  be  there ;  having  to  rejoice  to- 
gether with  my  brethren  who  attended,  in  the 
overshadowing  presence  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
On  my  way  home  at  a  Friend's  house  where 
I  lodged,  I  was  taken  unwell  in  the  evening 
with  a  slow  lever,  and  debility  of  body,  which 
lasted  all  night,  and  next  day  as  I  rode  home. 
I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  the  prevailing 
fever  that  was  coming  on  ;  yet,  I  may  thank- 
fully acknowledge,  that  I  felt  quietude  and  re- 
signation of  mind,  not  daring  to  express  a 
wish  that  I  had  not  given  up  to  attend  the 
meeting.  After  I  got  home  I  felt  better;  and 
the  fever  very  much  left  me  for  that  time  ;  but 
I  have  had  one  or#wo  attacks  of  it  since,  and 
am  still  feeble.  This  afternoon,  on  hearing  of 
several  Friends  who  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing being  taken  ill  with  th*  fever,  and  one, 
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viz.,  our  valued  Friend  James  Emlen,  not  ex- 
pected to  continue,  without  a  change  should 
shortly  take  place,  my  mind  was  humbled  with 
the  information  :  yet  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am 
still  mercifully  favoured  with  a  good  degree  of 
resignation  ;  which  I  pray  the  Lord  I  may 
walk  worihy  of,  and  that  he  would  continue  to 
preserve  me  in  the  quiet,  patiently  waiting  the 
event." 

Tenth  month  2d,  he  remarks  :  "  I  yester- 
day was  informed  of  four  Friends  more,  who 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  being  taken  un- 
well with  the  fever.  Abraham  Gibbons  and 
another  Friend  from  Sadsbury,  before  they 
got  home.  A  solemn  circumstance!  eight  or 
nine  Friends  [known]  to  be  down  with  the  fe- 
ver, and  how  many  more  I  do  not  know,  out 
of  60  or  70  country  Friends  that  attended. 
James  Emlen  alive  yesterday  at  one  o'clock, 
but  not  expected  to  continue  many  hours.  Oh, 
he  was  a  sweet-spirited  Friend  ;  unaffected  in- 
nocency  and  gentleness  of  manners  were 
remarkably  conspicuous  in  his  deportment. 
He  was  a  bright,  sensible  Friend,  largely  tal- 
ented for  usefulness  in  the  church,  wherein  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  He  preferred  the  tes- 
timony of  Truth  to  all  temporal  considerations. 
He  loved  not  his  life  to  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duty.  He  told  me,  as  he  returned 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  he  entered  not 
into  consultation  with  flesh  and  blood  about 
attending  the  meeting  at  so  perilous  a  time, 
believing  it  to  be  his  duty ;  and  was  resigned 
in  leaving  the  event  to  the  disposal  of  Him, 
without  whose  notice  a  sparrow  shall  not  fall 
to  the  ground." 

3rd.  "  I  have  been  very  feeble  ever  since 
I  returned  from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Last 
night  I  had  more  of  a  fever,  and  was  more 
poorly  than  heretofore,  so  that  I  lay  much 
awake  ;  yet  I  was  favoured  with  inward  quiet 
and  resignation  concerning  the  event.  When 
I  looked  forwards  towards  eternity,  the  path 
looked  awful ;  yet  nothing  appeared  as  an 
obstruction  in  my  way  to  happiness.  The 
thought  of  parting  with  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  who  I  know  will  much  miss  me,  was 
trying;  but  I  have  settled  my  outward  affairs 
as  well  as  I  can ;  and  the  children  are  mostly 
grown  up  towards  manhood,  and  have  been 
favoured  with,  (I  hope  I  may  say  without 
boasting,)  a  careful  and  exemplary  education  : 
and,  what  is  more,  been  often  nearly  visited  in 
their  own  minds,  by  that  pure  unerring  Teach- 
er, which  as  they  carefully  take  heed  to  and 
obey,  they  will  be  preserved  when  my  head  is 
laid  low.  So  that,  when  I  look  forward  and 
think  of  leaving  them,  I  am  comforted  in  a 
belief,  that  they  will  be  preserved,  and  grow 
up  to  be  useful  in  their  day  ;  which,  that  they 
may.  and  come  to  be  useful  members  in  the 
Lord's  church,  and  among  his  people,  is  the 
breathing  prayer  of  my  mind." 

4th-  "  This  afternoon  I  received  the  affect- 
Big  information  of  the  decease  of  dear  Hannah 
Lindley  and  Abraham  (iibbons,  two  valuable 
Friends,  who  will  be  very  much  missed  in  their 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  in  their  particu- 
lar meetings,  in  their  Mont^frly  and  their  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
They  have  left  but  few  equals  behind  them, 
being  not  only  valuable  Friends  in  the  minis- 


try, but  largely  gifted  for  usefulness  in  the  dis- 
cipline. Ah,  my  dear  Friends  !  my  soul  was 
knit  to  you,  so  that  it  was  a  joy  to  be  in  your 
company.  How  instructive  was  thy  conver- 
sation, dear  Abraham  !  How  wast  thou  cloth- 
ed with  wisdom ! — few  exceeded  thee.  And  thy 
time  [was]  devoted  to  the  Lord's  service. 
Many  are  the  witnesses  that  thy  words  were 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  :  so  that 
1  cannot  but  lament  our  loss,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  thy  eternal  gain  ! 

"  And  dear  Hannah  !  how  wast  thou  clothed 
with  innocency  !  how  beautiful  was  thy  coun- 
tenance, and  comely  thy  person  ;  and  it  was 
thy  virtue  that  added  the  lustre  thereto.  My 
soul  loved  thee  ever  since  I  first  knew  thee; 
and  thou  wast  worthy  to  be  beloved.  Few 
exceeded  thee  in  endowments  either  spiritual 
or  temporal :  and  thou  wast  clothed  with  wis- 
dom and  fortitude  to  stand  thy  ground,  and 
maintain  that  which  thou  saw  to  be  right.  But 
alas  !  thou  art  no  more  !  Thou  wast  snatched 
off  suddenly  with  thousands  more  in  this  day 
of  trial  !  but  thy  memory  shall  not  rot  in  the 
grave,  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgotten  ;  thou 
wilt  sweetly  live  in  the  minds  of  thousands, 
even  until  generations  to  come." 

5th.  "1  this  day  heard  of  the  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  decease  of  three  Friends  more 
who  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  viz.,  dear 
James  Emlen  and  cousin  Mary  Sharpless. 
She  was  a  sweet  minister;  [and]  had  some 
close  trials  to  pass  through  in  her  lifetime. 
She  buried  her  husband  among  strangers  in 
Bedford  county,  where  they  had  removed  not 
long  before.  She  was  left  with  a  number  of 
small  children,  in  low  circumstances,  yet  was 
graciously  cared  for,  and  way  was  made  be- 
yond her  expectation,  both  for  the  disposal  of 
herself  and  her  children.  She  appeared  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  her  communication 
let  the  meeting  know,  that  a  full  appre- 
hension of  duty,  and  knowing  her  peace  was 
concerned  in  her  obedience  thereto,  had  ena- 
bled her  to  press  through  difficulties  in  getting 
there  ;  that  she  had  left  some  of  her  children 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  begging  her  not  to  go. 
She  lived  to  return  home;  and  was  taken  sick 
the  Fifth-day  following  as  she  sat  in  meeting; 
and  in  seven  days  was  carried  off;  and  is, 
without  any  doubt,  at  rest  in  the  mansions  of 
bliss.  Robert  Kirkbride  of  Buckingham  Month- 
ly Meeting  [the  third  one],  was  an  elder  in 
good  esteem,  and  with  propriety  might  be  call- 
ed a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  will  be 
much  missed.  It  may  truly  be  said  the  mighty 
are  fallen  :  five  noted  Friends  that  we  have 
already  heard  of,  and  how  many  more  time 
only  must  determine." 

7th. — (First-day.)  Joshua  Sharpless  had 
been  very  much  confined  to  the  house  since 
his  return  from  Yearly  Meeting,  but  had  sup- 
posed he  would  be  able  this  day  to  meet  with 
his  Friends,  but  was  not  well  enough  ;  he  re- 
marks :  "  I  remembered,  and  the  reflection  was 
comfortable,  that  from  my  youth  up  to  the 
present  lime,  I  have  been  industrious  in  getting 
to  meeting  ;  seldom  letting  slight  indisposition, 
or  inclement  weather,  or  any  temporal  con- 
cern, prevent  me  from  getting  out;  so  that 
when  I  was  not  fit  to  go  lo  meeting,  I  could 


not  blame  myself  for  want  of  care  when  health 
permitted. 

"  About  fifteen  days  after  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Warner  Mifflin  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever, 
and  died  in  about  a  week.  Fie  was  a  Friend 
of  great  natural  abilities,  which  were  early 
seasoned  by  Divine  Grace,  so  that  he  became 
a  very  useful  member  of  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous society.  Perhaps  no  one  had  more  at 
heart  the  cause  of  the  distressed  black  people; 
and  he  was  bold  in  pleading  their  cause  before 
legislatures,  or  any  set  of  men.  His  zeal  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  that  people,  and  his 
undauntedness,  made  him  fear  no  man  ;  so  that 
he  was  a  terror  to  slaveholders  ;  and  his  abili- 
ty to  express  his  mind  both  by  word  and  writ- 
ing, and  his  indefatigableness  in  their  cause, 
rendered  him  truly  useful  in  his  day,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  The  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member  has  lost  a  valuable  pillar, 
one  that  stood  plumb  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  boldly  bore  his  testimony  against  wrong 
things  in  their  different  appearances.  He  also 
was  wise  in  council  in  difficult  cases :  so  that, 
take  him  every  way,  he  has  left  no  equal  be- 
hind him  in  this  part  of  the  church." 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Present. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

Dear  Friends, — The  state  of  things  in  our 
Society,  in  all  lands,  is  truly  affecting,  and 
what  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  it.  We  read,  "  For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben,  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart ;"  and  if  this  were  our  in- 
dividual engagement  throughout  the  Body, 
things  would  be  better  with  us. 

How  often  do  we  hear  at  this  day,  after  we 
have  had  much  preaching  in  our  meetings, 
what  favoured  ones  they  were;  when,  if  some 
of  them  had  been  held  in  sil«ce,  and  each  in- 
dividual had  been  rightly  waiting  upon  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  much  more  favoured.  But 
truly  "  the  people  love  to  have  it  so." 

From  what  we  read  of  our  Society  in  the 
morning  of  its  day,  Friends  had  heavenly 
meetings  ;  for  they  sat  under  a  living,  power- 
ful, baptizing  ministry  ;  where  the  Holy  One 
was  present,  presiding  over  all.  Then  was 
"  the  light  of  the  moon  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven  fold,  as  the  light 
of  seven  days."  And  should  He  who  is  won- 
derful in  working,  after  a  time  of  much  sifting, 
see  meet  in  the  riches  of  Ilis  mercv,  to  "  hind 
up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  heal  the 
stroke  of  their  wound  ;"  then  might  thanks- 
giving be  heard  in  the  land,  and  joy  and  glad- 
ness in  all  our  borders. — Your  sincere  friend, 

O. 

A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises 
justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes 
all  patiently,  defends  courageously  ;  and  con- 
tinues a  friend  unchangably. —  Wm.  Penn. 


Nothing  cements  and  establishes  friendship 
and  good-will  so  much  as  confident  communi- 
cation of  concernment  and  affairs. — Locke. 
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Epistle  from  Hannah  Evans. 

Epistle  from  Hannah  Evans,  read  in  War- 
wick meeting,  England,  1828. 

An  epistle  of  unfeigned  love  to  be  read  amongst 
my  dear  Friends  of  Warwick  meeting,  on 
the  next  First-day  morning  afler  my  burial, 
if  that  is  thought  a  suitable  time. 

Dear  Friends, — Amongst  whom  I  have  oft 
assembled,  (and  that  frequently  in  much  weak- 
ness and  poverty,)  it  is  in  my  heart  to  salute 
you  with  an  epistle  of  true  love,  as  the  last  tes- 
timonial of  my  affection  and  regard  for  you  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  in  a  broken  incoherent 
manner,  yet  it  is  in  true  Gospel  love,  which  I 
have  often  felt  to  flow  freely  in  my  heart  to- 
wards you.  And  though  I  have  oft  sat  in  si- 
lence amongst  you,  it  has  not  always  been  in 
an  idle,  unconcerned  disposition  of  mind,  but  in 
secret  engagement  of  heart  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  Zion,  that  her  sons  and  daughters  may 
arise  and  shake  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  put  on  their  beautiful  garments, 
and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.  Oh  !  dear 
Friends,  beware  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  if  not  guarded  against,  will  creep 
too  much  into  your  hearts,  and  be  in  danger  of 
drawing  you  from  the  love  of  the  Father.  The 
sincere  desire  and  prayer  of  my  heart  is  for 
your  preservation  and  increase  of  faith  in 
Christ  our  Holy  Head  ;  that  so  you  may  (hav- 
ing your  loins  girt  about  with  Truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace,  and  above  all  taking  the  shield 
of  faith  wherewith  you  may  be  able  to  over- 
come the  wicked  one;  and  taking  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God,)  labour  in  that  ability 
which  he  gives,  to  become  as  shining  lights  in 
the  world,  that  others  seeing  it,  may  be  there- 
by incited  to  turn  to  righteousness,  and  you 
shine  as  stars  forever  and  ever. 

And  as  I  have  for  a  considerable  time  back 
found  my  mind  much  drawn  towards  another 
world,  a  better  country,  a  continuing  city,  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  God  is  ;  so  it  seems  with  me  to  recom- 
mend this  to  your  serious  and  constant  notice 
and  attention,  and  having  this  desirable  inhe- 
ritance in  view,  makes  me  look  on  the  world 
and  the  enjoyments  thereof  with  small  estima- 
tion, in  comparison  of  that  substantial  celestial 
food  which  nourishes  and  keeps  the  most  valu- 
able part  alive.  And  through  the  adorable 
mercy  of  our  gracious  Redeemer,  I  have  a 
comfortable  hope  and  a  degree  of  humble  con- 
fidence, that  there  seems  little  to  obstruct  my 
entrance  into  that  glorious  city  which  needeth 
not  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  the  light  of  the 
moon,  but  whose  light  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb  is,  when  time  to  me  shall  be  no  more  ; 
which  makes  me  at  times  ready  to  long,  (if  it 
be  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  to  call 
me  hence,)  to  be  gone,  to  be  unclothed  of  mor- 
tality, and  to  receive  the  crown  of  glory  laid 
up  in  store  for  all  those,  who  through  faith 
and  patience,  are  concerned  to  run  the  race 
set  before  them.  And  oh  !  saith  my  spirit,  may 
you  who  I  am  likely  to  leave  behind  me,  be 
prevailed  upon  above  all  things  to  work  out 


your  own  salvation  while  it  is  day  with  you, 
before  the  solemn  sound  go  forth,  "Let  him 
that  is  holy  be  holy  still,  and  him  that  is  filthy 
be  filthy  still."  There  being  no  work  to  be 
done  in  the  grave ;  therefore  to-day,  to-day, 
while  light  is  extended,  while  time  is  afforded, 
work  I  While  the  Judge  is  on  his  mercy-seat, 
while  he  is  extending  his  merciful  visitations 
to  you,  be  watchful,  be  diligent ;  be  careful 
above  all  things  to  have  oil  in  your  vessels, 
that  your  lamps  may  not  be  gone  out  when 
the  Bridegroom  cometh,  whether  it  may  be  at 
midnight,  or  at  cockcrow,  or  in  the  morning, 
that  this  alarm  be  sounded,  "  Behold  the  Bride- 
groom cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him  !"  Oh, 
"  may  ye  be  also  ready" — having  diligently 
laboured  in  the  day-time  to  do  your  duty  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  faithful  and  wise  stewards, 
having  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith — to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
joy  of  our  Lord,  and  into  our  Master's  rest. 
May  this  be  your  happy  experience  my  friends, 
whom  1  dearly  love,  and  may  you  be  partak- 
ers while  here  of  that  blessed  and  best  of  lega- 
cies our  dear  Lord  left  his  disciples,  viz.  "  My 
peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you,  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  1."  No, 
no  ;  this  is  enduring;  this  is  permanent  peace; 
this  is  worth  all  our  labouring  for.  But  may 
it  be  considered  to  whom  this  is  promised. 
'Tis  to  the  true  disciples  of  an  humble,  a  cru- 
cified Saviour, — those  who  are  willing  to  go 
with  him  through  his  tribulations,  to  follow 
him  to  prison  and  to  death,  the  death  of  the 
cross, — those  that  are  willing  to  suffer  with 
his  suffering  seed,  and  even  to  lay  down  their 
lives  to  the  things  of  this  world  for  his  sake  ; 
for  ye  cannot  serve  two  masters;  ye  cannot 
serve  the  world  and  be  subservient  to  its  plea- 
sures, to  its  profits,  &c,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  him  the  best  of  Masters.  Oh  !  that  the 
children  of  men  were  wise,  that  they  would 
above  all  things  consider  their  greatest,  their 
chiefest  good  ;  they  would  then  be  willing  to 
relinquish  the  vanities,  the  pleasures,  the  delu- 
sions, and  transient  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  joys  of  God's  salvation, 
which  is  freely  offered  to  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  of  the  terms,  that  is,  to  take 
Christ's  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  Him  ; 
for  truly  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  come  and  try  for  themselves, 
will  have  in  happy  experience  to  say,  "  Thy 
ways,  oh  Lord,  truly  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  thy  paths  are  peace." 

That  this  may  be  your  happy  experience  is 
the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of  your  true 
friend, 

Hannah  Evans. 

Postscript. — And  dear  Friends,  before  I  close, 
let  me  say,  when  you  are  met  together  for  the 
solemn  purpose  of  worshipping  the  Almighty, 
beware  of  a  drowsy,  heavy  disposition,  because 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  slumbering  state,  it  can- 
not be  able  to  present  a  living  sacrifice,  and  of 
performing  that  worship  which  only  is  accept- 
able to  the  Father,  and  which  the  true  worship- 
pers are  concerned  to  do,  viz.,  to  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth. — 
The  constitution  has  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington, as  adopted  by  its  Convention,  and  fills 
over  seven  columns  of  a  printed  sheet.  It 
opens  with  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
which  concludes  with  the  following  speech  : 

"  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
virtue  and  religion — in  the  name  of  the 
Great  God,  our  common  Creator,  and  our  com- 
mon Judge,  we  appeal  to  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  of 
them  that  they  will  regard  us  with  the  sympa- 
thy and  friendly  consideration  to  which  the 
peculiarities  of  our  condition  entitle  us,  and  to 
extend  to  us  that  comity  which  marks  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  civilized  and  independ- 
ent communities." 

Next  follows  the  declaration  of  rights—' 
many  of  them  being  copied  from  the  Slate  con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract : 

"All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people :  all 
free  governments  are  instituted  by  their  autho- 
rity, and  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  alter  and  reform  the  same  when  their  safety 
and  happiness  require  it. 

"  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  without  obstruction 
or  molestation  from  others ;  all  persons  de- 
meaning themselves  peaceably,  and  not  ob- 
structing others  in  their  religious  worship,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  no  sect  of 
Christians  shall  have  exclusive  privileges  or 
preference  over  any  other  sect,  but  shall  be 
alike  tolerated  ;  and  no  religious  test  whatever 
shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  civil 
office,  or  the  exercise  of  any  civil  right. 

"  The  powers  of  this  government  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ;  and  no  per- 
son belonging  to  one  of  these  departments  shall 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  belonging  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  section  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  include  justices  of  the  peace. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  freedom  in  a  State ;  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  republic. 
The  printing-press  shall  be  free  to  every  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  or  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  rights  thereof.  The  free  commu- 
nication of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man  ;  and  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty." 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
the  Government  are  made  conformable  to  our 
own  ;  except  that  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident are  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
constitution  concludes  thus  : 

"  Done  in  Convention  at  Monrovia,  in  the 
county  of  Montserrado,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Liberia,  this  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1847,  and  of  the  republic,  the  first. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
names." 

The  Caoutchouc  Trade. — In  the  year  1828, 
the  quantity  of  this  article  exported  from  Bra- 
zil, did  not  exceed  4000  milreis  in  value,  and 
20,000  pounds  in  weight;  whereas,  in  the  last 
financial  year,  1845-6,  it  amounted  to  upwards 
of  600,000  lbs.  besides  415,953  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  whole  valued  at  500,000  milreis.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  matter  of  great  considera- 
tion for  Brazil  not  only  to  preserve  this  branch 
of  trade  in  its  present  flourishing  state,  but 
likewise  to  be  able  to  augment  its  production 
in  proportion  to  its  increased  consumption.  No 
other  branch  of  its  export  trade  is  so  profitable, 
since  nothing  but  manual  labour  is  required, 
and  one  man  employed  in  its  collection  can 
obtain  extract  sufficient  in  one  day  to  make 
ten  pairs  of  shoes,  the  current  price  of  which, 
being  300  reis  each,  gives  three  milreis  per 
diem,  equal  at  the  current  exchange  to  7s.  6d. 
a  day,  which  in  that  cheap  country  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  $2.50  in  the  United 
States. — Late  Paper. 

Steam  Plovgh. — A  French  paper,  La  Se- 
maince,  announces  the  invention  of  a  steam 
plough,  or  rather  a  mode  of  digging  by  means 
of  steam,  from  w  hich  great  results  are  antici- 
pated. The  inventor  is  a  young  medical  man, 
named  Baraff.  The  paper  states  that  one  of 
two-horse  power  was  in  operation  at  the  lesi- 
dence  of  the  maker,  who  was  constructing  an- 
other of  double  that  power.  The  machine  pro- 
ceeds along  the  field,  and  digs  the  ground  with 
the  greatest  precision.  Two  beams  furnished 
with  five  mattocks  each,  act  successively  upon 
the  soil,  loosening  it  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  and  pounding  it  as  small  as 
compost.  By  using  only  one  of  the  beams,  a 
tillage  of  the  usual  depth  can  be  effected. — 
Ibid. 

The  amount  in  the  Savings  Bank  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  is  about  one  million  of 
dollars,  made  up  principally  of  deposits  from 
people  at  work  in  the  factories  along  the  line 
of  the  new  railroad.  Many  of  them  make 
regular  deposits  every  pay  day. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  account  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  us,  gives  a  cursory  view  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, w  hich  we  now  present,  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  the  printed  minutes  when  they  arc 
ready. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  held 
at  New  Garden,  commenced  its  sittings  on 
Second-day,  i he  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
and  closed  on  the  11th.  The  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  convened  on  the  preceding  Sixth- 


day,  and  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
on  Seventh-day,  at  Deep  River  meeting-house. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  their  members  as 
brought  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  it  appeared  that  remiss- 
ness in  the  support  of  various  testimonies  pre- 
vails amongst  many.  Week-day  meetings, 
according  to  the  too  general  complaint,  are 
much  deserted  by  a  large  number,  while  some 
who  do  attend,  leave  their  children  at  home. 
Love  and  unity  appeared  by  the  reports  to  be 
maintained  in  the  usual  degree.  But  little  was 
said  on  the  home  education  of  children,  and 
training  them  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Plainness  of  dress  and  liv- 
ing are  pretty  generally  adhered  to.  A  deci- 
ded effort  is  made  to  banish  the  unnecessary 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  yet  a  very  large  number 
were  reported  to  the  meeting,  who  consume  it 
either  by  way  of  medicine,  or  as  a  drink, 
amounting  still  in  the  whole  to  several  hun- 
dreds. But  while  some  Friends  viewed  their 
progress  out  of  this  dangerous  habit  as  being 
slow,  others  were  encouraged  by  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts,  when  they  looked  back  thirty 
years  at  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  the  practice  at  that  period.  The  subordi- 
nate meetings  were  directed  to  continue  their 
labours  of  love  for  the  extinction  of  this  perni- 
cious habit. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, it  appeared  their  business  for  the  last 
year  consisted  chiefly  in  endeavouring  by  com- 
mittees, to  secure  the  freedom  of  coloured  peo- 
ple placed  in  charge  of  individuals,  by  persons 
who  had  held  them  in  bondage  ;  and  to  forward 
them  to  other  States  where  they  could  enjoy 
their  rights,  unmolested  by  slaveholders,  or 
the  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  enacted  to  bind  the 
shackles  of  the  poor  slave,  and  to  discourage 
and  prevent  the  holders  from  giving  them  their 
liberty.  It  also  appeared  they  have  a  commit- 
tee under  appointment,  to  collect  and  arrange 
records  of  meetings  respecting  the  uneasiness 
which  Friends  were  brought  under  from  time 
to  time,  on  account  of  keeping  slaves  them- 
selves,— the  progress  of  this  concern — the  ef- 
forts made  to  clear  themselves  of  it,  and  I  heir 
final  decisions  upon  the  subject ; — also  the  dif- 
ficulties which  were  encountered,  particularly 
from  laws  enacted  by  the  State  legislature, 
placing  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  authorizing 
the  sale  of  blacks  who  had  been  liberated  by 
Friends.  It  is  very  desirable  the  committee 
should  investigate  this  subject  promptly  and 
thoroughly  ;  and  prepare  a  clear  and  full  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  Friends,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  number  of  slaves  which  they 
manumitted,  with  such  incidents  as  will  show 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
in  leading  those  who  yield  to  it,  to  do  justice, 
and  love  mercy,  and  to  render  to  every  man 
his  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 

A  history  of  such  facts  occurring  in  a  state 
which  still  maintains  the  iron  grasp  upon  the 
coloured  population,  would,  we  may  hope, 
throw  such  light  on  the  practicability  of  reli- 
gious bodies  clearing  their  hands  of  this  abo- 
minable system,  that  it  would  encourage  other 
religious  professors,  who  feel  conscientious 
doubts  of  the  right  to  hold  men  in  bondage, 
yet  think  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  can 


safely  relieve  themselves  from  the  burden,  to 
make  a  similar  effort  in  the  Christian  cause  of 
emancipation. 

A  short  memorial  remonstrating  against  the 
Mexican  war,  and  petitioning  Congress  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  it,  and  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood,  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  directed  to  be 
presented  to  that  body. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Committee  on 
the  condition  of  the  Boarding-school,  express- 
ing the  belief  that  benefits  continue  to  be  con- 
ferred by  it  upon  the  youth — that  it  has  paid 
its  expenses  the  past  year, — and  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  has  been  thirty-seven. 

Several  other  subjects  relating  to  our  testi- 
monies were  disposed  of.  Epistles  in  reply  to 
similar  communications,  were  directed  to  be 
signed  and  forwarded  ;  and  after  a  time  of 
silence  the  meeting  concluded,  to  meet  again 
next  year  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  per  S.  U.,  from 
S.  C.  H,  16  cents  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  2 1  ;  P.  B.  Upton, 
S2.20,  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  C.  Purington,  $2.64,  in 
full,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  N.  Case,  §2,  vol.  21  ;  L.  Bedell,  $2, 
vol.  21  ;  W.  R.  Hazard,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  22  ;  J.  Wood, 
Jr.,  $2,  to  39,  vol.  21 ;  G.  R.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  of  S.  Marri- 
ott, N.  Y.,  for  A.  Macy,  Troy,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  James 
Austin,  agent,  from  P.  Gardner,  P.  Mitchell,  Laban 
Paddock,  A.  Coffin,  F.  Arthur,  J.  Paddock,  E.  A. 
Easton,  J.  B.  Swain,  D.  Ray,  J.  Boadle,  A.  Barney, 
T.  Macy,  E.  Mitchell,  F.  B.  House,  B.  Gardner,  4th, 
J.  Gorham,  J.  Austin,  C.  C.  Hussey,  M.  Swain,  J. 
Monroe,  D.  G.  Hussey,  each  $2,  for  vol.  21  ;  and  $2, 
for  another  purpose. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  a  Boys'  School 
under  the  care  of"  The  Overseers  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Philadelphia."  Application  may  be 
made  to  George  Stewardson,  No  90  Arch  St., 
or  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  30  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  month. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 

W ANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


WANTED 

An  apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Pre- 
scription business.  Apply  at  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Sir  George  Simpson's  Overland  Journey  Round 
the  World. 

An  overland  journey  to  India  is  performed 
by  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  Isth- 
mus of  Suez  ;  but  an  overland  journey  round 
the  world  is  a  vastly  different  thing.  In  the 
latter,  the  traveller  traverses  three  continents 
— Europe,  Asia,  and  America — and  crosses 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  But  Sir 
George  Simpson,  in  addition  to  this,  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  coasted  along 
the  opposite  American  shores  for  a  distance  of 
some  25  degrees.  The  idea  of  such  a  journey 
bewilders  the  imagination.  The  exploits  of 
the  circumnavigators  seem  nothing  in  compa- 
rison; and  one  feels  disposed  to  place  Sir 
George  at  the  head  of  all  adventurers  of  his 
class.  But  when  we  remember,  as  remember 
we  must,  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
world  even  since  the  most  recent  of  preceding 
expeditions — when  we  find  that  '  our  hero'  tra- 
versed the  two  oceans  by  means  of  steam — that 
he  found  the  savages  of  America  tamed,  at  least 
into  submission — the  murderers  of  Cook  a  com- 
paratively civilized  and  somewhat  luxurious 
people — and  the  deserts  of  Siberia  the  track  of 
a  regular  commerce — our  surprise  diminishes, 
while  our  interest  increases.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  book  more  suggestive  than  the  one  be- 
fore us  of  proud  and  elevating  thoughts — more 
conclusive,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  of  the  rap- 
id advancement  of  mankind  in  their  glorious 
but  indefinite  career.* 

Sir  George,  accompanied  by  some  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  left  Liverpool  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841,  and  on  the  20th  arrived 
at  Boston.  From  Montreal  he  embarked  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  light  canoes,  with  the 


*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World  during 
the  Years  1841  and  1842.  By  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territories  in  North  America.  London :  Colburn. 
1847. 


Earls  of  Caledon  and  Mulgrave,  who  visited 
the  wilds  of  America  to  enjoy  the  amusement 
of  hunting.  The  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
route  may  be  collected  from  the  following  pic- 
turesque description: — 4  To  begin  with  the 
most  important  part  of  our  proceedings — the 
business  of  encamping  for  our  brief  night — we 
selected  about  sunset,  some  dry  and  tolerably 
clear  spot;  and  immediately  on  landing,  the 
sound  of  the  axe  would  be  ringing  through  the 
woods,  as  the  men  were  felling  whole  trees  for 
our  fires,  and  preparing,  if  necessary,  a  space 
for  our  tents.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  our 
three  lodges  would  be  pitched,  each  with  such 
a  blaze  in  front,  as  virtually  imparted  a  new 
sense  of  enjoyment  to  all  the  young  campaign- 
ers, while  through  the  crackling  flames  were 
to  be  seen  the  requisite  number  of  pots  and 
kettles  for  our  supper.  Our  beds  were  next 
laid,  consisting  of  an  oil-cloth  spread  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  three  blankets  and  a  pillow, 
and,  when  occasion  demanded,  with  cloaks 
and  greatcoats  at  discretion  ;  and  whether  the 
wind  howled  or  the  rain  poured,  our  pavilions 
of  canvass  formed  a  safe  barrier  against  the 
weather.  While  part  of  our  crews,  compris- 
ing all  the  landsmen,  were  doing  duty  as  sto- 
kers, and  cooks,  and  architects,  and  chamber- 
maids, the  more  experienced  voyageurs,  after 
unloading  the  canoes,  had  drawn  them  on  the 
beach  with  their  bottoms  upwards,  to  inspect, 
and,  if  needful,  to  renovate,  the  stitching  and 
the  gumming  ;  and  as  the  little  vessels  were 
made  to  incline  on  one  side  to  windward,  each 
with  a  roaring  fire  to  leeward,  the  crews,  every 
man  in  his  own  single  blanket,  managed  to 
set  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold  at  defiance,  almost 
as  effectually  as  ourselves. 

'  Weather  permitting,  our  slumbers  would 
be  broken  about  one  in  the  morning  by  the  cry 
of,  "  Leve,  leve,  leve  !"  In  five  minutes — woe 
to  the  inmates  that  were  slow  in  dressing  ! — 
the  tents  were  tumbling  about  our  ears  ;  and 
within  half  an  hour  the  camp  would  be  raised, 
the  canoes  laden,  and  the  paddles  keeping  time 
to  some  merry  old  song.  About  eight  o'clock, 
a  convenient  place  would  be  selected  for  break- 
fast, about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  being  al- 
lotted for  the  multifarious  operations  of  unpack- 
ing and  repacking  the  equipage,  laying  and 
removing  the  cloth,  boiling  and  frying,  eating 
and  drinking;  and  while  the  preliminaries  were 
arranging,  the  hardier  among  us  would  wash 
and  shave,  each  person  carrying  soap  and 
towel  in  his  pocket,  and  finding  a  mirror  in 
the  same  sandy  or  rocky  basin  that  held  the 
water.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  usually 
put  ashore  for  dinner;  and  as  this  meal  need- 
ed no  fire,  or  at  least  got  none,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.' 

Their  course  through  Lake  Superior  was  to 


some  extent  impeded  by  ice ;  but  they  at  length 
arrived  at  Fort-William,  at  its  extremity,  and 
exchanged  their  vessels  for  two  smaller  canoes, 
better  adapted  for  the  shallower  and  more  in- 
tricate river  navigation  that  was  to  follow.  The 
following  is  a  picture  on  the  route : — '  The 
rivei,  during  the  day's  march,  passed  through 
forests  of  elm,  oak,  pine,  birch,  &c.  being  stud- 
ded with  isles  not  less  fertile  and  lovely  than 
its  banks;  and  many  a  spot  reminded  us  of 
the  rich  and  quiet  scenery  of  England.  The 
paths  of  the  numerous  portages  were  spangled 
with  violets,  roses,  and  many  other  wild  flow- 
ers ;  while  the  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the 
raspberry,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and  even  the 
vine,  were  abundant.  All  this  bounty  of  na- 
ture was  imbued,  as  if  were,  with  life  by  the 
cheerful  notes  of  a  variety  of  birds,  and  by  the 
restless  flutter  of  butterflies  of  the  brightest 
hues.  Compared  with  the  adamantine  deserts 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  Kaministaquoia  present- 
ed a  perfect  paradise.'  Here  is  another,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast: — 'On  the  morrow,  to- 
wards noon,  we  made  a  short  portage  from  the 
Macan  to  a  muddy  stream  falling  into  Lac  la 
Pluie.  As  we  were  passing  down  this  narrow 
and  shallow  creek,  tire  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
the  woods  near  us.  The  flames,  crackling 
and  clambering  up  each  tree,  quickly  rose 
above  the  forest ;  within  a  few  minutes  more, 
the  dry  grass  on  the  very  margin  of  the  waters 
was  in  a  running  blaze ;  and  before  we  were 
well  clear  of  the  danger,  we  were  almost  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes.  These 
conflagrations,  often  caused  by  a  wanderer's 
fire,  or  even  by  his  pipe,  desolate  large  tracts 
of  country,  leaving  nothing  but  black  and  bare 
trunks,  and  even  these  sometimes  mutilated 
into  stumps — one  of  the  most  dismal  scenes  on 
which  the  eye  and  the  heart  can  look.  When 
once  the  consuming  element  gets  into  the  thick 
turf  of  the  primeval  wilderness,  it  sets  every- 
thing at  defiance;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
smoulder  for  a  whole  winter  under  the  deep 
snow.' 

After  traversing  Lac  la  Pluie,  Sir  George 
was  presented  with  a  letter,  congratulating  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  soliciting  an  audience.  The 
letter  was  written  in  English,  and  in  good  set 
terms,  by  one  of  about  a  hundred  Salteaux 
warriors;  but  as  soon  as  a  favourable  answer 
was  received,  his  red  '  children'  set  themselves 
to  work  to  '  pelt  away  at  him  with  their  incan- 
tations.' Gathering  round  a  fire,  they  endea- 
voured to  bend  his  mind  to  their  wishes  by 
charms,  rattles,  and  burnt  offerings,  and  closed 
the  performance  by  marching  round  the  circle, 
singing,  whooping,  and  drumming.  The^ob- 
ject  of  these  literary  savages  was  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  abolished  gift  of  rum  ! 

On  reaching  Red  River  settlement,  they  had 
accomplished  a  voyage  of  two  thousand  miles. 
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This  was  founded  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1811,  in 
pursuance  of  his  plans  of  British  emigration  ; 
but  after  his  death,  in  1820,  it  received  no  en- 
couragement from  government.  The  census, 
notwithstanding,  numbers  at  present  five  thou- 
sand souls;  and  the  population,  consisting  of! 
Scotch  Highlanders,  Oikneymen,  and  half- 
breeds  from  the  Swampy  Crees  Indians,  dou- 
bles itself  every  twenty  years.  '  Fort  Garry, 
the  principal  establishment  in  the  place,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  forks  of  the  Red  River  and  the  As- 
siniboine,  bein^  about  fifty  miles  from  Lake 
Winipea,  and  about  seventy-five  from  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  it  occupies,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
centre  of  the  settlement.  This,  which  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
is  a  regularly-built  fortification,  with  walls  and 
bastions  of  stone.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  united  streams,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral.  The  principal  Protestant 
church  is  about  two  miles  further  down,  on  the 
left  bank. 

'  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
last- mentioned  place  of  worship  stands  the  Red 
River  Academy — a  large  and  flourishing 
school,  kept  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  service.  Below  Fort  Garry 
many  respectable  dwellings,  most  of  them  of 
two  stories,  belong  to  the  wealthier  class  of  in- 
habitants. The  lower  fort,  which  is  about  four 
times  the  size  of  the  upper  establishment,  is  in 
process  of  being  enclosed  by  loopholed  walls 
and  bastions.  This  is  my  own  head-quarters 
when  I  visit  the  settlement  ;  and  here  also  re- 
sides the  recorder  of  Rupert's  Land — so  named 
in  the  royal  charter.' 

From  this  place  their  journey  lay  over  a 
series  of  plains,  diversified  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  small  lakes,  and  occasionally  sand- 
hills, but  terminating  near  the  settlement  of 
Carlton  in  scenes  like  this  : — '  In  the  afternoon 
we  traversed  a  beautiful  country,  with  lofty 
hills  and  long  valleys,  full  of  sylvan  lakes, 
while  the  bright  green  of  the  surface,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  assumed  a  foreign  tinge 
under  an  uninterrupted  profusion  of  roses  and 
blue-bells.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
hills,  we  commanded  one  of  the  few  extensive 
prospects  that  we  had  of  late  enjoyed.  One 
ran«e  of  heights  rose  behind  another,  each 
becoming  fainter  as  it  receded  from  the  eye, 
till  the  farthest  was  blended,  in  almost  tmdis- 
tinguishablc  confusion,  with  the  clouds,  while 
the  softest  vales  spread  a  panorama  of  hang- 
ing copses  and  glittering  lakes  at  our  feet.' 
Here  a  story  is  told  of  certain  unsophislicated 
savages  who  had  never  seen  Europeans  before, 
and  who  were  greatly  puzzled  by  the  appear- 
ance among  the  strangers  of  a  negro.  '  This 
man  they  inspected  in  every  possible  way, 
twisiing  him  about,  and  pulling  his  hair,  which 
was  so  different  from  their  own  flowing  locks; 
and  at  length  they  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
Pierre  Bango  was  the  oddest  specimen  of  a 
white  man  that  they  had  ever  seen.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wonders  of  Creation. — The  late  Dv.  Chal- 
mers in  his  Astronomical  discourses,  remarks  : 
"  While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  sys- 
tem in  every  star,  the  microsrope  unfolds  to 


us  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  shows  us 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit  ;  the 
other  redeems  it  from  that  insignificance — pre- 
senting us  a  universe  in  the  compass  of  a 
point,  where  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things 
j  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  His  attributes." 
Recent  discoveries  in  Geology  have  brought  to 
view  a  great  multitude  of  facts,  truly  wonder- 
ful— especially  respecting  the  stale  of  animate 
creation  many  centuries  past.  While  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  found,  by  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  animals,  that  they  were  larger  than 
any  now  living  upon  the  earth,  on  the  other 
hand,  microscopic  animals,  almost  inconceiv- 
ably small,  yet  possessing  mouths,  teeth,  sto- 
machs, muscles,  wings,  glands,  eyes,  and  other 
organs,  are  not  only  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
but  forming  rocks  and  soil  for  miles  in  extent. 
Chalk,  and  even  flint,  and  some  of  the  gems, 
are  found  to  a  great  extent  to  be  composed  of 
animalcula.  A  cubic  inch  of  iron  ore  is  said 
to  contain  the  remains  of  one  billion  of  living, 
acting,  reproducing  beings.  Professor  Hitch- 
cock states  that  the  silicious  marl  found  under 
peat  swamps  in  New  England,  appears  to  be 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  skeletons  of 
animals.  It  is  also  said  that  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  these  animals  would,  together,  form  a 
mass  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand. — Pres- 
hyterian. 


A  New  Animal. 

L.  A.  da  Silva  e  Souza  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  lake  of  Padre  Aranda,  in  Brazil,  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  minhocoes ;  then  he  adds,  that 
these  monsters — it  is  thus  he  expresses  him- 
self— dwell  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake, 
and  have  often  drawn  horses  and  horned  cattle 
under  the  water.  Pizarro,  another  historian  of 
Brazil,  mentions  nearly  the  same  thing,  and 
points  out  the  lake  Feia,  in  that  province,  as 
also  being  inhabited  by  minhocoes.  Auguste 
de  St.  Hilaire  writes  :  "  1  had  already  heard  of 
these  animals  several  times,  and  I  considered 
them  as  fabulous,  when  the  disappearance  of 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  in  fording  the  rivers, 
was  certified  by  so  many  persons,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  me  to  doubt  it  altogether." 

The  word  minhocas  is  an  augmentative  of 
minhoca,  which  in  Portuguese  signifies  earth- 
worm ;  and  indeed  I  hey  slate  that  the  monster 
in  question  absolutely  resembles  these  worms, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  has  a  visible  mouth  ; 
they  also  add,  that  it  is  black,  short,  and  of 
enormous  size ;  that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  that  it  causes  animals  to 
disappear  by  seizing  them  by  the  belly. 

When,  about  twenty  clays  after,  having  left 
the  village  and  river  of  Piloes,  1  was  staying 
with  the  governor  of  Meiapont,  I  asked  him 
about  these  minhocoes ;  he  confirmed  what  1 
had  already  been  told,  mentioned  several  re- 
cent accidents  caused  by  these  animals,  and 
assured  me,  from  the  report  of  several  fisher- 
men, that  the  minhocas,  notwithstanding  its 
very  round  form,  was  a  true  fish  provided  with 
fins. 

I  at  first  thought  that  the  minhocas  might 
be  the  Gt/mnotus  Carupa,  which  according  to 
PoM,  is  found  in  streams  near  the  Rio  dos 
PiUV's,  but  it  appears  from  that  writer  that  this 


species  of  fish  bears  the  name  of  Terma  Ter- 
mi  in  the  country  ;  and  moreover,  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Gymnotus  are  according  to 
Pohl  well  known  to  themulatloes  and  negroes, 
who  often  felt  them  ;  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  what  is  related  of  the  minhocas.  The 
little  we  know  of  the  latter,  agrees  well  enough 
with  what  is  said  of  the  "  J.epidosiren,"  a  rare 
and  singular  animal  discovered  by  M.  Nat- 
terer. 

The  Lepidosiren  Paradoxa  of  M.  Natterer 
has  actually  the  form  of  a  worm,  like  the  min- 
hocas. Both  have  fins,  but  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  they  have  not  always  been  recognized  in 
the  minhocas  ;  if,  as  in  the  Lepidosiren,  they 
are,  in  the  animal  of  the  Rio  dos  Piloes,  reduc- 
ed to  simple  rudiments.  "  The  teeth  of  the 
Lepidosiren,''''  says  BischofT,  "  are  well  fitted 
for  seizing  and  tearing  its  prey  ;  and  to  judge 
of  them  from  their  structure,  and  from  the 
muscles  of  their  jaws,  they  must  move  with 
considerable  force."  These  characters  agree 
extremely  well  with  those  which  we  must  of 
necessity  admit  in  the  minhocas,  since  it  seizes 
very  powerfully  upon  large  animals,  and  drags 
them  away  to  devour  them.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  is  an  enormous  species  of  Lep- 
idosiren ;  and  we  might,  if  this  conjecture  were 
changed  into  certainty,  join  this  name  to  that 
of  the  minhocas,  to  designate  the  animal  of  the 
lake  Feira  and  of  the  Rio  dos  Piloes.  Zoolo- 
gists who  travel  over  these  distant  countries, 
will  do  well  to  sojourn  on  the  borders  of  this 
lake  and  river  and  the  lake  Padre  Aranda,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  perfect  truth — to  learn 
precisely  what  the  minhocas  is  ;  or  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  so  many  per- 
sons, even  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  its  ex- 
istence should  be,  which  is  not  very  likely, 
rejected  as  fabulous. — Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Manufacture  of  Watches  at  Geneva. — The 
manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and 
jewelry,  is  that  to  which  Geneva  owes  its  pre- 
sent prosperity.  Upwards  of  fifty  workshops 
devoted  to  watch  making,  and  seventy  to  the 
jeweller's  trade,  are  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  good 
years  seventy-five  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
francs,  are  used  in  them.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand watches  are  said  to  be  now  annually  ma- 
nufactured in  Geneva. — Late  Paper. 

"  Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear  ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life.    Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Else  you  may  die  ere  you  have  learned  to  live." 


Thus  is  Life. — If  we  die  to-day,  the  sun 
will  shine  as  brightly,  and  the  birds  sing  as 
swertty  to-morrow.  Business  will  not  be  sus- 
pended for  a  moment,  and  the  great  mass  will 
not  bestow  a  thought  to  our  memories.  "  Is 
he  dead?"  will  be  the  solemn  inquiry  of  a  few, 
as  fhev  pass  to  their  pleasure  or  their  work. 
But  no  one  will  miss  us,  except  our  immediate 
connexions  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  for- 
get us,  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  when  we  sat 
beside  them.  Thus  shall  we  all,  now  active 
in  life,  pass  away.    Our  children  crowd  close 
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behind  us,  and  they  will  soon  be  gone,  iu  a 
few  years  not  a  living  being  can  say,  "  I  re- 
member him  !"  We  lived  in  another  age,  and 
did  business  with  those  who  have  long  since 
slumbered  in  the  tomb.  Thus  is  life,  flow 
rapidly  it  passes  !  O,  blessed  are  they  who 
are  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. — Ex- 
tract. 


en  undressed,  but  either  dressed  or  undressed, 
are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Such  is  the 
desire  to  eat  Palolo  by  all  classes,  that  imme- 
diately the  fishing  parties  reach  the  shore, 
messengers  are  despatched  in  all  directions 
with  large  quantities  to  parts  of  the  island  on 
which  none  appear." 


der  mutton,  can  be  procured  for  half  the  cost 
of  the  same  quantity  of  fat  pork  ;  and  that  it  is 
infinitely  healthier,  in  summer,  especially;  and 
that  those  who  feed  on  it  become  more  muscu- 
lar, and  can  do  more  work  on  it,  with  more 
ease  to  themselves.  He  knows  of  nothing  more 
delicious  than  smoked  mutton  hams. 

From  Letters  of  Isaac  Penington. 

On  prayer  in  families;  also  on  the  state  of  professors 
of  the  day. 

Because  my  not  praying  in  my  family  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  professors,  seemed  to 
be  such  a  great  stumbling  block  to  thee,  it 
sprang  up  in  my  heart  to  render  thee  this 
account  thereof: — 

I  did  formerly  apply  myself  to  pray  to  the 
Lord,  morning  and  evening,  (besides  other 
times,)  believing  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord  I  should  do  so.  And  this  was 
my  condition  then  : — sometimes  1  felt  the  liv- 
ing spring  open,  and  the  true  child  breathe  to- 
wards the  Father  ;  at  other  times,  I  felt  a  dead- 
ness,  a  barrenness,  and  only  a  speaking  and 
striving  of  the  natural  part,  which  I,  even  then, 
felt  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  nor  did 
profit  my  soul ;  but  apprehending  it  to  be  a 
duty,  I  durst  not  but  apply  myself  thereto. 

Since  that  time, — since  the  Lord  hath  again 
been  pleased  to  raise  up  what  he  had  formerly 
begotten  in  me,  and  began  to  feed  it,  by  the 
pure  giving  forth  of  that  breath  of  life  which 
begat  it,  (which  is  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  daily  to  it,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth 
freely  to  dispense  it,) — the  Lord  hath  shown 
me,  that  prayer  is  his  gift  to  the  child  he  be- 
gets ;  and  that  it  stands  not  in  the  will,  or  time, 
or  understanding,  or  affectionate  part  of  the 
creature,  but  in  his  own  begetting,  which  he 
first  breathes  upon,  and  then  it  breathes  again 
towards  him  ; — and  that  he  worketh  this  at 
his  own  pleasure,  and  no  time  can  be  set  him 
when  he  shall  breathe,  or  when  he  shall  not 
breathe;  and  that  when  he  breathes,  then  is 
the  time  of  prayer,  then  is  the  time  of  moving 
towards  him,  and  following  him  who  draws. 
So  that,  all  my  times,  and  all  my  duties,  and 
all  my  graces,  and  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my 
refreshments,  and  all  my  ordinances,  are  in 
his  hand,  who  is  the  spring  of  my  life,  and 
conveys,  preserves,  and  increases  life,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure. 

1  freely  confess,  all  my  religion  stands,  in 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  for  the  riches  of  his  Spi- 
rit, and  in  returning  back  to  the  Lord,  (by  his 
own  Spirit,  and  in  the  virtue  of  his  own  life,) 
that  which  he  pleaseth  to  bestow  on  me.  And, 
1  have  no  faith,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  peace,  no 
joy,  no  ability  to  anything,  no  refreshment  in 
anything,  but  as  I  find  his  living  breath  begin- 
ning, his  living  breath  continuing,  his  living 
breath  answering,  and  performing  what  it  calls 
for.  So  that  I  am  become  exceeding  poor  and 
miserable,  save  in  what  the  Lord  pleaseth  to 
be  to  me  by  his  own  free  grace,  and  for  his. 
own  name's  sake,  and  in  rich  mercy.  And, 
if  I  have  tasted  any  thing  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, sweeter  than  ordinary,  my  heart  is  will- 
ing so  far  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  faithfully  to 
point  any  others  to  the  same  spring  ;  and  noi 


Palolo,  a  Sea  Worm  used  as  Food  in  the  Navi- 
gator Islands. 

The  following  account  is  from  John  B.  Stair, 
addressed  to  J.  K.  Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  and  com- 
municated by  the  latter  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, England. 

"  Palolo  is  the  native  name  for  a  species  of 
Sea  Worm  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands,)  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  come  regularly  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  during  por- 
tions of  two  days,  in  each  month,  viz.  the  day 
before  and  the  day  on  which  the  moon  is  in 
her  last  quarter. 

"They  appear  in  much  greater  numbers  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  day  of  their  rising, 
and  are  only  observed  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  early  part  of  each  morning  of  their  ap- 
pearance. At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  may 
be  felt  by  the  hand  swimming  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  as  the  day  advances  their 
numbers  increase,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
has  risen,  thousands  may  be  observed  in  a 
very  small  space,  sporting  merrily  during  their 
short  visit  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  second  day  they  appear  at  the  same  time 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  such  countless 
myriads,  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  cov- 
ered with  them  for  a  considerable  extent.  On 
each  day,  after  sporting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
they  disappear  until  the  next  season,  and  not 
one  is  ever  observed  during  the  intervening 
time.  Sometimes  when  plentiful  at  one  island 
in  one  month,  scarcely  any  are  observed  the 
next ;  but  they  always  appear  with  great  regu- 
larity at  the  times  mentioned,  and  these  are 
the  only  times  at  which  they  are  observed 
throughout  the  whole  year.  They  are  fouad 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands,  generally 
near  the  openings  of  the  reefs  or  portions  of 
the  coast  on  which  much  fresh  water  is  found, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

"  In  size  they  may  be  compared  to  a  very 
fine  straw,  and  are  of  various  colours  and 
lengths,  green,  brown,  white  and  speckled,  and 
in  appearance  and  mode  of  swimming  resemble 
very  small  snakes. 

"  They  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  if  bro- 
ken into  many  pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  as 
though  it  were  an  entire  worm.  No  particular 
direction  appeared  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
swimming.  1  observed  carefully  to  see  whe- 
ther they  came  from  seaward  or  rose  from  the 
reef,  and  feel  assured  they  come  from  the  lat- 
ter place. 

"  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them, 
and  calculate  with  great  exactness  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  which  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest.  The  worms  are  caught  in 
small  baskets,  beautifully  made,  and  when  ta- 
ken on  shore  are  tied  up  in  leaves  in  small 
bundles,  and  baked.    Great  quantities  are  eat- 


Iroglodytes  Fucva. 

This  is  the  scientific  designation  of  a  variety 
of  the  Wren,  respecting  which  the  following 
pleasant  account  is  given  in  a  late  work  on 
the  Ornithology  of  the  island  of  Tobago  : 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  warbler;  so  domestic, 
that  it  builds  in  general  either  inside  our  dwell- 
ing-houses, or  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  makes 
a  coarse  nest  lined  inside  with  feathers,  and 
lays  four  eggs.  Remarkable  lor  its  cleanly 
habits — carries  all  the  excrements  of  its  young 
out  of  doors  ;  feeds  upon  insects,  and  is  by  na- 
ture all  the  year  what  the  European  robin  is 
by  necessity  in  winter,  making  our  houses  its 
constant  home.  It  darts  with  rapidity  on  the 
most  venomous  insects  ;  a  first  attack  separates 
the  tail  of  the  scorpion  from  the  body,  then 
both  portions  are  carried  in  triumph  to  feed  its 
young.  I  have  often  when  writing  been  so 
annoyed  with  this  little  warbler  pouring  forth 
his  song  upon  a  chair-back  within  ten  feet  of 
my  desk,  as  to  be  obliged  to  expel  him  from 
the  house,  which  is  not  easily  done,  especially 
if  they  have  a  nest.  They  have  been  known 
in  some  instances  to  occupy  the  same  corner 
not  only  throughout  the  year,  but  during  the 
life  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  I  know  not  how 
often  they  build  in  the  year,  but  the  young 
have  a  very  short  time  left  the  nest,  when  the 
work  of  relining  it  again  commences,  and  it  is 
generally  during  the  time  of  incubation  that 
the  song  is  poured  forth  with  all  its  sweetness." 
In  a  subsequent  letter  the  writer  continues,  "  I 
mentioned  in  my  supplementary  letter  last 
year,  that  this  little  bird  built  generally  iu  our 
houses;  I  have  since  found  a  nest  in  the  very 
interior  of  the  woods  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ne- 
glected to  relate  one  very  daring  act  of  his  in 
which  1  participated.  One  day  my  attention 
being  arrested  by  the  more  than  usual  vocife- 
rations of  this  little  bird  quite  adjacent  to  my 
window,  on  looking  out  1  observed  a  pair  of 
them  fluttering  and  hovering  over  a  small  bush 
of  grass  in  the  garden  ;  on  stepping  down  stairs 
I  observed  a  whip  snake  4  or  5  feet  long,  hid- 
ing his  head  and  drawing  his  body  after  him 
under  the  grass  ;  on  turning  him  out  he  was 
attacked  right  and  left  by  these  little  warblers, 
striking  him  on  the  head  and  tail  alternately 
as  art  opportunity  offered,  obliging  him  to  take 
refuge  wherever  he  could  hide.  They  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  my  presence,  for  on 
pressing  his  head  to  the  ground  they  continued 
to  nip  his  tail  with  their  bills  within  three  feel 
of  me.  After  1  despatched  him  they  retired  to 
an  adjoining  fence  and  poured  forth  a  thousand 
thanks  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy." 

Smoked  Mutton. — The  Editor  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Farmer  declares  his  preference  for  the 
ovine  over  the  bovine  or  the  swinish  race.  Be 
says  on  his  knowledge  of  physiology, — which 
none  will  dispute, — that  a  pound  of  lean,  ten- 
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discourage  or  witness  against  the  least  simpli- 
city and  true  desire  after  God  in  them. 

But  where  they  have  lost  the  true  living 
child,  and  another  thing  is  got  up  in  its  stead, 
(which  though  it  may  bear  ils  image  to  the 
eye  of  flesh,  yet  is  not  the  same  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;)  and  where  this  nourisheth  itself 
by  praying,  reading,  meditating,  or  any  other 
such  like  thing,  feeding  the  carnal  part  with 
such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from  Scriptures,  as 
the  natural  understanding  may  gather  and 
grow  rich  by ;  this,  in  love  and  faithfulness  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  souls,  I  cannot  but  testify 
against,  wherever  I  find  it,  as  the  Lord  draw- 
eth  forth  my  spirit  to  bear  its  testimony. 

And  this  I  know,  from  the  Lord,  to  be  the 
general  state  of  professors  at  this  day.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from  them,  and 
they  are  joined  to  another  spirit,  as  deeply  and 
as  generally  as  ever  the  Jews  were;  and  that 
their  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  preaching,  and  duties,  and  ordinances,  are 
as  loathsome  to  the  soul  of  the  Lord,  as  ever 
the  Jews'  incense  and  sacrifices  were.  And 
this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  them  : 
Ye  must  come  out  of  your  knowledge,  into  the 
feeling  of  an  inward  principle  of  life,  if  ever  ye 
be  restored  to  the  true  unity  with  God,  and  to 
the  true  enjoyment  of  him  again.  Ye  must 
come  out  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  ye 
have  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  into  a  feel- 
ing of  the  thing  there  written  of,  as  it  pleaseth 
the  Lord  to  open  and  reveal  them  in  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart. 

This  is  it,  ye  are  to  wait  for  from  the  Lord  ; 
and  not  to  boast  of  your  present  state,  as  if  ye 
were  not  backslidden  from  him,  and  had  not 
entered  into  league  with  another  spirit;  which 
keeps  up  the  image  of  what  the  Spirit  of  God 
once  formed  in  you,  but  without  the  true,  pure, 
fresh  life. 

From  a  faithful  friend  and  lover  of  souls. 

I.  P. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
LINES  WRITTEN  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

This  eartli  is  bright  and  beautiful, — this  round  green 
earth  of  ours, 

With  its  canopy  of  starry  blue,  its  dress  of  trees  and 
flowers ; 

Its  sheen  of  sparkling  rivers,— its  mountains  and  its 
sea ; 

Sweet,  sweet  is  all  its  fragrance, — and  how  sweet  ils 
melody ! 

'Tis  glorious  all  that  shines  above, — all  beautiful  be- 
low,— 

Why,  why  has  man  this  bright  green  earth  so  filled 
with  shame  and  woe  ? 

'Tis  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  fear, — of  danger  and 
distress, — 

A  world  where  innocence  is  oft  the  prey  of  wicked- 
ness ; 

Where  evil  spreads  with  wild-fire  speed, — where  per- 
fect good  is  rare, — 

A  world  that  bids  youth  hope, — but  knits  the  brow  of 
nge  with  care  ; 

'Tis  a  wretched  world,  alas  !— but  is  no  bliss  upon  it 
given  ? 

There  is!  Joy  often  folds  her  wings  on  every  spot 
'nealh  heaven  ! 

And  never  docs  the  hope  of  earth  more  star-like  seem 
to  me, 

Or  the  discord  of  man'n  rebel  strife  less  mar  its  har- 
mony, 


Than  when,  in  some  wild  spot  like  this,  with  those  I 

know  and  love, 
By  moonlight  o'er  the  rocky  brook, — or  mid-day  in 

the  grove, 

I  shout  with  very  joy  to  greet  the  echoes  of  the 
wood, — 

And  my  heart  with  Nature  cries  aloud  "  This  earth 
is  full  of  good  !" 

Then  all  that  tells  of  fear  and  pain  seems  driven  far, 
Jar  away  ; 

How  could  they  brave  the  brightness  of  so  beautiful  a 
day  ? 

We  will  not  now  remember, — oh!  could  we  disbe- 
lieve ! 

That  man  can  ever  slaughter, — or  woman  e'er  de- 
ceive ; 

We  will  not, — here  we  cannot,  check  one  rising 

thought  of  glee, — 
For  is  not  joy  the  burden  of  all  we  hear  and  see  ? 

Doth  not  yon  sky  smile  kindly? — no  storms  can  ga- 
ther there ; 

Love's  gentle  ministry  alone  is  on  the  balmy  air  : 
They  tell  us  of  the  tempest, — but  we  will  not  now  be- 
lieve 

That  ought  of  earth,  or  sky,  or  air,  can  ruin  or  de- 
ceive, 

No,  — when,  from  cities  far,  we  look  and  listen  in  the 
wood, 

Our  hearts  will  echo  Nature's  song, — "  All,  all  is  full 


For  "The  Friend." 

COYETOUSNESS. 

There  is  probably  no  sin  more  insidious 
than  covetousness,  nor  one  to  which  the  frugal 
habits  of  our  religious  Society  more  peculiarly 
expose  its  members.  When  1  learn  that  a 
professor  of  religion  is  deceased,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
accumulated  principally  by  hoarding  income 
which  would  have  been  better  applied  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures,  I  feel 
it  to  be  a  serious  blemish  on  his  character. 
Those  whose  earnings  are  small,  are  perhaps 
still  more  liable  to  become  slaves  to  ava- 
rice; and  whilst  making  suitable  provision  for 
their  families,  should  watch  narrowly  their 
motives,  bringing  them  to  the  infallible  test  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  lest  the  love  of  accumula- 
tion should  obtain  an  undue  place  in  their 
minds.  My  fears  on  this  score  have  been 
awakened  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  heads  of  families  are  subscribers  to 
"  The  Friend  ;"  a  paper  which  I  have  read  with 
deep  interest  and  instruction  ever  since  its 
commencement.  There  are  very  few  persons, 
(especially  among  farmers,  with  (heir  large 
crops  commanding  high  prices,)  who  could  nol 
conveniently  spare  the  paltry  sum  of  $2  per 
annum  for  this  periodical, -affording  to  Friends 
and  their  children,  matter  calculated  to  attach 
them  to  our  Society,  and  its  principles,  and  to 
take  the  place  of  light  and  trifling  publications, 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  seized  upon  with  avidi- 
ty, by  the  younger  members  of  a  family  where 
a  taste  for  more  solid  reading  is  not  cultivated. 

B. 


The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the 
merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear 
very  clear,  and  very  palpable  to  those  who  re- 
spectively espouse  them. — D.  Webster. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

We  have  said  that  Anthony  Benezet  was  an 
active,  industrious  man.  He  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  that  spirit  which  seems  ever  on  the 
watch  to  evade  bodily  labour, — to  withdraw 
from  exertion  and  toil.  Some  individuals, — 
lazy  in  grain, — loving  ease,  and  luxuriating  in 
inactivity,  have  plead  in  excuse,  a  conscienti- 
ous dislike  to  haid  work.  One  such  person 
we  have  seen  creeping  at  a  gentle  pace  about 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  appearing  as  a  per- 
fect embodiment  of  indolence,  set  in  motion  by 
irresistible  necessity,  which  he  is  nevertheless 
ever  striving* against.  Ask  him  why  he  does 
not  labour ;  why  he  is  not  actively  and  ener- 
getically employed  ?  Raising  his  sleepy  look- 
ing countenance,  he  will  tell  you,  while  gleams 
of  intelligence  not  wholly  darkened  by  sloth, 
light  up  his  eyes,  "  That  to  perform  all  the 
daily  labour  of  the  world,  would  occupy  the 
men  in  it,  if  each  did  his  own  part,  not  over 
three  of  the  twenty-four  hours."  He  acknow- 
ledges himself  then  as  a  man,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  daily  his  "  three  hours"  quo- 
la  to  the  world's  stock  of  labour,  but  declares 
he  is  conscientiously  bound  not  to  move  a  straw 
which  belongs  to  the  work  of  another, — not  to 
toil  beyond  the  minutes  he  has  calculated  ihe 
world  may  rightfully  claim  of  him.  Such  is 
his  theory ;  his  practice  evinces  the  strength 
of  his  determination  not  to  do  more  than  his 
portion  of  the  work.  Such  a  theory  would 
have  stirred  up  Anthony  Benezet's  zeal,  and 
would  have  called  down  on  the  avower  of  it, 
his  earnest  rebuke.  He  knew  that  man  was 
created  for  labour, —  that  independent  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  he  was  bound  to  work  for 
his  own  bodily  and  mental  benefit,  and  to  be 
liberal  in  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  others. 
His  own  heart  expanded  towards  all;  he  was 
willing  to  help,  to  labour  for,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  administer  to  the  true  com- 
fort of  those  around  him.  Thus  he  knew  he 
should  best  accomplish  his  duty  as  a  man, — 
thus  best  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

But  though  earnest  and  active,  he  was  not 
a  man  to  do  things  in  a  hurry.  He  loved  to 
see  persons,  whilst  industriously  attending  to 
their  occupations  in  this  world,  giving  evidence 
that  heavenly  things  had  the  pre-eminence  in 
their  affections,  and  in  the  direction  of  their 
movements. 

One  day  whilst  walking  the  streets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, he  saw  a  man  approaching  him  ra- 
pidly, who  was  habitually  in  haste.  In  reply 
to  Anthony's  call  to  stop,  the  man  as  he  hur- 
ried by  said,  "  I  am  now  in  haste,  and  will 
speak  with  you  when  we  next  see  each  other." 
Quick  as  thought  the  arrow  of  reproof  was 
fitted  to  Anthony's  keen  bow  of  wit, — "Dost 
thou  think  thou  wilt  ever  find  time  to  die  ?" 
The  arrow  was  not  shot  at  a  venture  ;  it  reach- 
ed the  conscience  of  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed,— and  heafterwards  strongly  expressed 
his  obligation  for  the  admonition. 

Among  his  harmless  peculiarities  was  one 
to  which  his  sensibility, — perhaps  we  might 
say,  his  morbid  sensibility, — of  the  suffering 
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of  the  animal  creation  led  him, — and  that  was 
abstinence  from  meat  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
really  seemed  as  though  he  felt  a  companion- 
ship with  every  thing  that  existed,  and  so  held 
their  right  to  life,  as  to  make  it  interfere  with 
his  following  in  his  diet  the  custom  of  the  world 
around, — the  example  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  of  old.  Being  asked  one  day  to  dine 
with  a  friend,  he  looked  at  a  dish  of  poultry 
on  the  table,  and  pleasantly  said,  as  he  turned 
to  go  away,  "  W  hat !  wouldst  thou  have  me 
eat  my  neighbours  ?" 

One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  Antho- 
ny's life,  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  In  a 
letter,  the  original  of  which  he  kept,  as  was 
his  custom,  sending  a  fair  copy  to  his  corres- 
pondent, we  find  him  saying  he  had  been  sn 
long  engaged  at  that  occupation,  as  to  be  then 
instructing  the  grandchildren  of  his  first  pupils. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  kind  and  affable, — ever 
ready  to  remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of 
the  learner,  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
with  them  the  freedom  of  an  affectionate  inter- 
course. 

He  wrote  and  compiled  many  books,  yet  as 
an  author  he  had  little  artistical  talent.  There 
was  sound  sense, — there  was  enlarged  huma- 
nity,— in  all  his  literary  productions.  He  lacked 
not  strength  of  argument ;  he  gave  expression 
to  fervid  bursts  of  feeling.  But  in  his  compo- 
sition, it  mattered  little  which  part  was  printed 
first,  or  where  you  began  to  read  them;  little 
of  clear  connected  outline  being  discernable. 
They  seemed  like  masses  of  good  thoughts, 
susceptible  feelings,  enlarged  views,  strong  ar- 
guments, heaped  together,  as  they  happened  to 
arise  in  a  discursive  mind.  Jacob  Lindley 
when  quite  young,  raised  his  voice  of  thunder 
in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  against  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  pleas- 
ed Anthony  much  ;  he  took  Jacob  home  with 
him  that  day  to  dinner,  and  told  him  he  was 
then  engaged  in  writing  on.  the  subject  which 
had  been  spoken  on  in  meeting  that  morning. 
He  then  proposed  that  the  young  speaker  should 
take  a  pen,  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
the  subject,  promising  to  introduce  what  might 
be  written  into  his  book.  Jacob  declined  the 
offer,  neither  deeming  himself  qualified  nor 
called  to  labour  with  his  pen  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  anecdote  not  only  shows  the  de- 
sire Anthony  had  to  encourage  those  he  believ- 
ed were  rightly  concerned  to  benefit  mankind, 
but  it  also  exhibits  his  willingness  to  introduce 
any  good  sentiments  into  his  books,  without 
reference  to  their  congruity  with  the  style  or 
general  train  of  thought. 

Anthony  could  not  descend  to  use  compli- 
ments to  flatter  the  pride  of  a  fellow-man,  a 
poor  worm  of  the  dust,  whose  only  hope  of 
eternal  happiness,  depended  on  that  humility, 
which  compliments  and  flatterers  were  fitted 
to  destroy.  His  earnest  expression  of  good- 
will and  kind  feeling,  however,  were  generally 
acceptable  to  strangers,  even  to  those  most 
used  to  receive  fulsome  adulation,  and  those 
highly  wrought  phrases,  which  say  much  and 
mean  little.  He  frequently  visited  Count  de 
Luzerne,  the  ambassador  from  France,  to  en- 
lighten him  on  the  subject  of  Abolition.  A 
reciprocal  interest  was  awakened  in  each  other, 
and  when  the  Count  was  about  returning  to  his 


own  country,  Anthony  thought  it  right  to  call 
and  take  a  parting  farewell.  Many  persons 
were  gathered  on  the  same  errand,  and  Antho- 
ny retreated  out  of  sight,  where,  unobserved,  he 
listened  to  the  compliments  poured  forth  on  the 
Count.  When  several  had  retired,  he  came 
forward  and  thus  addressed  his  friend.  "  Thou 
knowest  I  cannot  use  the  compliments  which 
the  company  have  expressed, — but  1  wish  thee 
the  favour  of  heaven,  and  a  safe  return  to  thy 
country."  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Benezet,"  said  the 
Count,  warmly  embracing  him,  "  You  have 
exceeded  them  all !" 

That  he  knew  how  to  give  a  reproof  very 
delicately,  the  following  anecdote  shows.  Hav- 
ing called  on  one  of  his  former  scholars  then 
recently  married,  he  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  he  found  her  in  full  dress  for  a  ball. 
He  was  surprised,  but  perhaps  put  rather  more 
astonishment  into  his  face  and  manner  than  he 
really  felt,  as  in  a  plaintive  voice  he  exclaim- 
ed,— "  My  dear  S  ,  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognized my  amiable  pupil,  but  that  thy  well 
known  features  and  excellent  qualities,  are  not 
to  be  hidden  by  so  grotesque  and  lamentable  a 
disguise !" 

The  usual  gentleness  and  equanimity  of  his 
temper,  would  sometimes  be  stirred  to  vehe- 
ment zeal,  when  he  found  those  abounding  in 
riches  manifesting  a  covetous  disposition.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  "  the  highest  act  of  charity 
in  the  world,  was  to  bear  with  such  unreason- 
ableness of  mankind." 

He  could  be  zealous  however  on  other  occa- 
sions. One  of  his  brothers,  an  extensive  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
fond  of  what  he  deemed  a  good  joke,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  in  his  method  of  perpetrating 
it.  He  was  called  on  one  day  by  a  foreigner, 
who  solicited  him  to  engage  in  a  venture  to 
Africa  for  slaves,  and  protnised  him  an  enor- 
mous pecuniary  profit.  He  declined  having 
anything  to  do  with  it  himself,  but  said  he 
could  recommend  a  man,  who  would  be  the 
very  person  for  the  business.  He  then  de- 
scribed to  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  his  brother 
Anthony, — furnished  him  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  told  him  to  go  and  lay  the  subject 
before  him.  He  will,  said  he,  at  first  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but  you  must 
continue  to  urge  him,  and  at  last  he  will  agree 
with  you.  Off  went  the  man  to  Anthony,  un- 
folded his  scheme,  pressed  him  with  earnest- 
ness to  join  in  it, — and  having  stirred  up  the 
zeal  of  his  hearer,  received  such  a  severe  re- 
buke, such  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  honest, 
indignant  invective,  for  his  intention  of  depriv- 
ing human  beings  of  their  liberties, — of  engag- 
ing in  that  which  would  spread  murder  and 
all  the  horrors  of  war  in  Africa,  and  crimes  of 
the  darkest  die  in  America, — that  affrighted, 
the  man  fled  complaining  to  the  brother,  who 
heartily  enjoyed  the  whole  narrative. 

Anthony's  heart  was  naturally  open  and 
generous  ;  he  would  give  the  coat  from  his 
back,  or  the  blankets  from  his  bed,  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  others.  His  benevolence 
sprang  from  the  fulness  of  feeling,  which  made 
it  a  relief  to  him  to  give.  Some  others  of  na- 
turally penurious  habits,  have  only  given  from 
a  sense  of  religious  duty.  Richard  Reynolds 
confessed  this  was  his  case ;  and  it  has  been 


1  said  that  it  was  Nicholas  Wain's  also.  An 
[anecdote  of  Nicholas  Wain  published  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  some  of  the  public  papers, 
and  since  oflen  attributed  to  other  persons,  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  a  generous  act,  coupled  with 
a  little  of  his  pungent  wit.  The  account  states 
that  he  noticed  his  wood-pile  in  the  back  of  his 
yard  rapidly  and  mysteriously  diminishing, 
and  on  watching,  found  that  a  person  living  on 
a  small  street  in  the  rear  of  his  house  was 
making  free  use  of  it.  Believing  that  the  man 
was  really  needy,  the  next  morning  Nicholas 
went  to  the  wharf,  bought  a  load  of  wood,  and 
directed  that  it  should  be  delivered  at  the  door 
of  his  pilfering  neighbour.  The  man  came 
speedily  round  demanding  the  reason  of  the 
gift.  "  I  did  not  want  thee  to  break  thy  neck 
off  my  wood-pile,"  was  the  reply. 

Anthony  is  said  to  have  been  at  times,  truly 
eloquent  in  his  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed.  At  one  time  a  proposition 
was  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  make  some 
new  movement  against  slavery.  Some  oppo- 
sition was  made,  but  Anthony  rose  up  weep- 
ing, and  in  broken  accents  exclaimed,  "  Ethi- 
opia shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God."  These  words,  with  the  feeling  that  ac- 
companied them,  silenced  all  opposers,  and  the 
proposition  was  adopted. 

Ever  active  for  the  good  of  others,  Anthony 
passed  on  his  way,  blessing  the  world  by  his 
exertions  and  by  his  example.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  exclaimed,  "I  am  dying;  and  feel 
ashamed  to  meet  the  face  of  my  Maker,  I  have 
done  so  little  in  his  cause  !"  "  Alack  !  alack  ! 
we  are  poor  creatures  :  I  can  take  no  merit  for 
any  thing  I  have  done.  There  is  mostly  some- 
thing underneath  that  is  selfish,  which  will  not 
bear  sifting."  "  I  could  wish  to  live  a  little 
longer  that  I  might  bring  down  self!"  To  his 
wife  Joyce,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  faithful  and 
loving  husband  for  forty-eight  years,  he  said, 
"  We  have  lived  long  in  love  and  peace." 

Many  tears  of  real  sorrow  were  shed  when 
it  was  known  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
that  Anthony  Benezet  was  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  his  charities  on  earth  to  the  resting 
place  of  the  righteous.  Many  were  the  testi- 
monies to  his  worth,  which  came  forth  from 
persons  of  every  rank  and  station  in  society. 

Rebecca  Jones  thus  wrote  from  England  : 
"The  removal  of  that  little,  valiant  man,  An- 
thony Benezet,  will  be  a  sensible  chasm, — but 
I  remember  from  whom  he  derived  his  qualifi- 
cations,— and  that  the  Divine  Fountain  is  in- 
exhaustible. I  feel  as  I  should  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  dear  Joyce,  who  is  not  far  from  the 
same  peaceable  mansion." 

Henry  Drinker,  writing  to  John  Pemberton, 
says  : 

"  I  expect  thou  wilt  have  heard  before  this 
reaches  thee,  of  the  removal  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  brother,  Anthony  Benezet,  who 
peacefully  past  away,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honour,  to  a  better  inheritance.  Where  shall 
we  find  another  Anthony  Benezet, — a  man  so 
uniformly  and  steadily  engaged  in  promoting 
the  real  good  and  true  happiness  of  his  fellow 
man  1  It  was  thus  he  was  engaged,  early  and 
late.  That  the  just  man's  path  is  a  shining 
light,  has  I  think  been  verified  in  the  example 
of  this  pious  man,  whose  love  and  good-will 
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was  of  that  enlarged  kind,  that  all  ranks,  and 
descriptions  of  men,  were  the  objects  of  his 
Christian  regard  and  notice." 

(To  bu  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

In  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  15th  numbers 
of  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  an  article 
with  the  above  title  was  printed,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  very  remarkable  pre- 
diction and  discovery  of  the  new  planet  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Neptune.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  know  that 
Le  Verrier  and  Adams  both  founded  their  cal- 
culations upon  the  empirical  rule  of  Bode  re- 
specting the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun  ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction 
seemed  to  give  to  that  rule  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  nature.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
theoretic  elements  of  the  new  planet  did  not 
accord  with  its  actual  motion,  and  that  the 
error  was  continually  increasing.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  Europe  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  old  astronomers  had 
seen  „and  recorded  the  place  of  a  star  now 
missing,  that  would  agree  with  the  computed 
place  of  Neptune  for  that  period.  Adams  in 
Europe,  and  Sears  Walker  in  this  country, 
then  undertook  to  compute  anew  from  the  ac- 
tual observations  of  its  place,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  theory,  the  elements  of  the  new 
planet ;  and  the  latter  renewed  the  search 
among  the  missing  stars  for  one  that  would 
correspond  with  the  place  of  Neptune  in  the 
heavens  at  the  time.  A  star  seen  by  La- 
lande  on  two  successive  nights  in  1795,  was 
marked  as  doubtful  in  his  printed  catalogue, 
because  the  two  observations  did  not  agree. 
The  position  of  the  star  was  within  2'  of  the 
computed  path  of  the  planet ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  observations  corresponded  with  its 
apparent  motion  during  the  interval.  So  that, 
Lalande  had  actually  seen  the  planet,  and  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  connecting  therewith 
his  own  great  name.  By  using  this  position 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  a  new  and  more 
careful  computation,  Sears  Walker  was  able 
to  give  more  exactly  the  elements  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  result  was  most  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising. The  distance  of  Neptune  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams, 
was  38  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  revolu- 
tion is  performed  in  220  years;  whereas  the 
computations  from  actual  observation  showed 
the  former  to  be  30,  and  the  latter  16b" !  Fur- 
ther observations  with  the  excellent  instruments 
at  Washington,  enabled  him  to  compute  the 
diameter  of  Neptune,  and  to  prove  conclusive- 
ly that  the  new  planet  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus, — the 
very  disturbances  which  had  led  to  its  disco- 
very !  "  It  is  certainly,"  says  the  royal  astro- 
nomer, M  a  most  curious  thing — in  which  much 
is  owing  to  chance — that  elements  now  known 
to  be  extremely  erroneous,  should  have  ac- 
counted for  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  through 
150  years,  with  such  accuracy,  and  should 
also  have  given  the  planet's  place,  for  the  par- 
ticular year  in  which  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers was  first  strongly  directed  to  it,  with  such 


precision.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
new  elements  of  Neptune  will  with  any  possi- 
ble mass,  explain  the  perturbations  of  Uranus. 
In  any  case  Bode's  law,  on  the  assumption  of 
which  the  original  investigations  of  Le  Ver- 
rier and  Adams  entirely  depended,  fails  com- 
pletely." It  is  indeed  too  strange  a  coinci- 
dence of  theory  and  (act,  to  be  altogether  ac- 
cidental. The  numbers  arrived  at  by  calcu- 
lation, in  all  probability  represent  faithfully 
the  mean  place  and  aggregate  magnitude  of 
the  disturbing  forces.  When  the  elements  of 
Neptune  are  taken  out,  the  residual  disturbing 
force  can  be  calculated  anew,  and  will  proba- 
bly lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  and  more 
distant  planets  still. 

Although  the  law  of  Bode  seems  not  to  ap- 
ply to  this  case,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  hold  ; 
ibr  what  if  the  sum  of  these  disturbing  forces 
be  the  aggregate  mass  and  attraction  of  a 
group  of  planets,  like  the  asteroids,  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter — the  parts  of  one  vast  body 
which  has  burst  into  fragments,  that  revolve 
around  the  sun  at  distances  and  in  periods  not 
greatly  different  from  those  which  were  oiigi- 
nally  imposed  upon  the  common  mass. 

The  discovery  of  the  asteroid  Ceres  in  1801, 
by  the  Italian  Piazzi,  was  followed  by  that  of 
Pallas  in  1802,  by  Olbers;  of  Juno  in  1804, 
by  Harding;  and  of  Vesta  in  1807,  by  Olbers. 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  40  years,  Hencke 
added  Astrsea  to  the  group  in  1845  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  present  year  three  more  have  been  dis- 
covered, namely,  Hebe,  by  Hencke,  and  Iris 
and  Flora,  by  Hind,  in  England.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  all  these  small  bodies,  (Vesta 
is  only  264  miles  in  diameter,)  revolve  in 
orbits  having  nearly  the  same  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  greatly  confirms  the  supposition 
that  they  are  the  broken  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet,  and  reader  it  highly  probable  that 
many  others  may  yet  be  discovered  which  be- 
long to  the  same  system. 

We  have  heard  but  little  of  the  performance 
of  Lord  Rosse's  six  feet  reflector,  except  that 
he  has  already  banished  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis from  the  domain  of  accurate  science.  The 
following  statement  will  be  new  and  gratifying 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, the  astronomer  of  Armagh,  was  invited 
by  Lord  Rosse  to  witness  the  performance  of 
the  great  telescope. 

"Of  the  planetary  bodies  none  were  visible 
except  D' Arrest's  comet  and  the  moon.  The 
former  when  viewed  March  10th,  presented 
nothing  remarkable  ;  the  brighter  portion  to- 
wards the  centre,  showed  no  abrupt  change  of 
light  which  might  indicate  a  solid  nucleus ; 
there  was  no  resolvable  appearance  in  the 
coma;  and  the  very  minute  stars  with  which 
that  part  of  the  sky  was  dotted,  were  visible 
almost  to  its  very  centre.  Only  one  view  of 
the  moon  was  obtained,  March  20th  ;  and  it 
was  shared  with  them  by  several  visiters,  who 
when  once  in  possession  of  the  telescope,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  make  way  for  the 
astronomer.  The  fascination  of  the  sight  is 
indeed  such,  that  one  can  scarcely  withdraw 
the  eye :  Dr.  Robinson  therefore,  and  his 
friend,  had  but  little  time  for  observation.  He 
was  however,  much  interested  by  the  vicinity 


of  the  craters  named  Hansteen  and  Mairan, 
in  the  map  of  Beer  and  Maedler,  where,  be- 
sides the  crowd  of  hills  described  by  them, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  others  not  visible  even 
in  the  three  feet,  but  looking  in  this  with  a 
power  of  500,  like  grains  of  sand.  Are  these 
the  fragments  ejected  from  the  crater  1  If  so, 
and  if  they  occur  round  others,  it  would  ex- 
plain what  had  always  presented  to  him  a 
great  difficulty.  The  lunar  craters  differ  wide- 
ly from  those  of  the  earth  ;  and  most  in  this, 
that  their  depression  below  the  general  surface 
is  enormously  greater  than  the  elevation  of 
their  walls  above  it,  while  the  area  of  the  hol- 
low is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  What 
then,  became  of  the  materials  that  had  once 
filled  it?  He  had  formerly  supposed  that  they 
were  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  when  ejected  ; 
but  the  fact  just  mentioned  seems  to  give  the 
true  solution,  and  appears  to  account  for  them 
when  combined  with  the  feeble  gravity  of  the 
moon,  which  would  permit  the  exploded  frag- 
ments to  be  scattered  over  a  far  larger  space 
than  with  us.  Another  beautiful  object  was 
the  river-like  valley  that  runs  northward  from 
the  crater  Herodotus  ;  its  raised  banks  and 
their  irregularities  were  easily  seen  ;  the  inter- 
nal and  external  shadows  could  have  been 
satisfactorily  measured,  had  a  micrometer 
been  applied.  As  it  was,  the  much  greater 
breadth  of  the  former,  showed  at  a  glance  that 
this  strange  channel  was  sunk  deep  below  the 
lunar  surface.  Taking  as  a  standard  the  mea- 
sures given  there  by  Beer  and  Maedler,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  then  saw  without  difficulty 
spaces  of  eighty  or  ninety  yards." 

At  no  former  period,  has  there  been  almost 
constantly  directed  to  the  heavens,  the  untir- 
ing gaze  of  so  many  eminent  men,  aided  by 
such  powerful  instruments.  Our  own  country- 
men bid  fair  to  keep  pace  with  the  astronomers 
of  Europe  in  these  researches.  The  telescope 
at  Cambridge  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
powerful  refractor  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed ;  while  the  system  of  observation 
which  has  been  arranged  at  the  Washington 
Observatory,  will,  if  executed  with  the  same 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  planned,  place 
it  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  ones  in 
Europe,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded  by 
discoveries  honourable  to  the  authors  and  to 
their  country. 

#  # 

From  "A  Memoir  of  Mnry  Capper." 

To  Sarah  Grubb. 
Trosnant,  Eighth  mo.  16,  1808. 
Dear  Friend, — Although  it  is  a  very  long 
time  since  we  had  any  visible  proof  that  we 
are  remembered  of  each  other,  yet  I  cannot 
think  former  days  are  forgotten.  We  hear 
thou  art  the  mother  of  two  babes,  which  doubt- 
less claim  thy  maternal  care  and  tenderness; 
but  nevertheless  thy  faithful  dedication  of  heart 
to  a  gracious  Redeemer  continues.  Oh  !  this 
is  precious  to  those  who  love  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  thou  art 
happily  united  to  one  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
children  and  servants,  who  can  feel,  unite  and 
labour  with  thee.  While  I  write,  my  heart 
seems  warmed  with  a  sulutation  of  love  and 
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encouragement  to  you,  dear  labourers  in  the 
harvest  of  the  Lord.  May  nothing  ever  dis- 
may or  discomfort  you  !  I  am  a  very  poor, 
unworthy  individual,  but  the  God  of  my  life 
has  been  marvellous  in  mercy  to  my  soul. 
When  the  enemy  has  pursued  as  a  lion,  the 
power  of  the  Lord  has  appeared  gloriously,  so 
that  1  can  speak  well  of  his  name ;  and  all  that 
is  spiritually  alive  within  me  craves,  that  the 
children  of  men  may  seek  the  Lord,  and  know 
him  for  themselves. 

Thou  probably  knowest  that,  since  Mary 
Beesley's  marriage,  I  have  been  mostly  with 
her.  Such  a  quiet  retreat,  I  have  considered 
a  favourable  asylum,  as  my  health  has  lately 
been  precarious.  Indeed  I  have  abundant 
cause  to  be  bumble,  and  as  dear  Ann  Pum- 
phrey  used  to  say,  to  be  good,  and  to  be  thank- 
ful. Dear  Ann  !  how  sweet  is  the  remembrance 
of  her.    With  unfeigned  affection,  I  subscribe, 

M.  Capper. 

London,  Fifth  month  22d,  1815.  The  Se- 
lect Yearly  Meeting  met.  Many  are  the  va- 
cant seats  of  those  who  have  been  eminently 
useful  in  their  day  ;  but  with  humble  hope,  and 
confidence  in  redeeming,  sanctifying  power; 
we  look  towards  a  rising  generation,  many  of 
whom  appear  to  have  given  up  their  names, 
and  to  be  advancing  in  dedication  and  useful- 
ness. 

Some  tender  cautions  were  given,  with  re- 
spect to  those  benevolent  associations  in  which 
members  of  our  Society  are  now  so  conspicu- 
ous. There  was  a  fear  in  some  minds,  even 
while  they  rejoiced  in  the  spreading  of  know- 
ledge, the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  lest  a  danger  might 
secretly  lurk  in  the  pleasure  received  from 
eloquent  speeches,  and  flowing  language,  at 
the  public  meetings  of  these  associations  ;  es- 
pecially lest  our  dear  young  friends  should 
thereby  lose  their  relish  for  simplicity,  and  be 
gradually  drawn  from  the  love  of  silent  wait- 
ing in  our  meetings  for  worship  ;  that  waiting 
wherein  they  may  know  Jesus  to  be  in  the 
midst,  teaching  as  never  man  taught ;  and  by 
whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  There 
was  much  worthy  of  observation  in  these 
remarks. 

To  John  and  Sarah  Grubb. 

Birmingham,  Sixth  mo.  7th,  1817. 

My  dear  exercised  Friends, — 

1  seem  as  though  I  could  not  well  forbear 
to  communicate  a  little  of  my  feelings  towards 
you,  as  they  arise  in  freshness,  though  it  may 
be  but  in  a  very  small  measure  that  I  can  en- 
ter into  your  tribulated  state.  A  petition  some- 
thing like  this  has  arisen  on  your  behalf:  O! 
Father,  help,  with  thy  holy  help,  thy  humble 
dedicated  servants  ;  sustain  them  continually 
through  heights  and  depths.  Their  conflicts 
are  fully  known  to  thee,  though  it  may  be, 
not  unto  any  fellow  mortal.  O !  when  the 
poor,  weak,  human  frame  is  overwhelmed,  and 
seems  ready  to  sink,  and  the  heart  to  fail,  may 
it  please  thee  thou  source  of  true  consolation ! 
to  be  the  strength  of  the  heart ;  to  pour  in 
Gilead's  balm,  and  prove  thyself  their  Holy 
Physician  ! — Weak  afd  solitary  as  I  am,  yet 


I  cannot  count  myself  dead,  so  long  as  I  am 
capable  of  feeling  an  interest  in  the  labours 
of  those  who  are  actively  engaged.  May  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  be  in  the  midst  and  bless 
his  servants,  and  crown  his  own  works  !  1 
hope,  if  it  be  best,  that  a  little  respite  will  be 
given  you,  to  recruit  your  health  and  spirits. 
Depression  is  not  unusual  in  bodily  weakness; 
but  doubtless  there  is  a  suffering  with  the 
church,  spiritually,  that  goes  yet  deeper  ;  ne- 
vertheless, my  precious  friends,  look  forward  ; 
the  end  will  crown  all  ;  because  you  do  know 
in  whom  ye  have  believed,  and  because  your 
Redeemer  liveth,  ye  shall  live  also. 

Mary  Capper. 

To  John  and  Sarah  Grubb. 

Birmingham,  Tenth  month,  1819. 

My  dear  Friends, — No  human  language, 
can,  1  believe,  fully  set  forth,  that  quickening, 
living  virtue,  which  unites  the  heart,  soul  and 
spirit  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
cherish  his  redeeming  power  in  the  soul.  Sure- 
ly 1  was  favoured  to  leel  something  of  its  pre- 
cious influence  in  being  with  you  ;  and  since 
my  return  home,  I  have  often  thought  of  you, 
with  the  same  impression  of  your  deeply  hid- 
den, and  more  openly  manifested  trials  and 
engagements.  Your  life,  spiritual  and  natu- 
ral, with  all  that  you  are,  and  all  that  yoa 
have,  is  the  Lord's  ;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
Him  good  !  A  little  while  and  time  shall  be 
no  longer  !  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  much  loved 
friends!  press  on  meekly  and  steadily,  without 
overmuch  solicitude  :  trust  the  whole  rational 
creation,  and  your  own  souls,  as  quietly  as 
you  can,  or  may  obtain  faith  to  do,  into  the 
"hands  of  a  faithful  Creator.  He  woiketh  won- 
ders in  his  unfathomable  mercy. 

In  recurring  to  dear  J.  G.'s  impressive  ex- 
ercise of  spirit,  as  I  was  at  the  lime,  so  have  I 
since  been,  led  to  trace  something  like  the  deep 
and  mournful  travail  of  Isaac  Penington,  when 
he  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  O  !  how  1  have 
prayed  for  the  lost  world  !  for  all  the  souls  of 
mankind  !  how  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  unut- 
terable breathings  of  spirit  before  God,  and 
could  not  be  silenced,  until  he  quieted  or  satis- 
fied my  spirit,  of  the  righteousness  and  excel- 
lency of  His  will,  and  bid  me  leave  it  to 
Him"!' 

It  would  be  precious,  if  so  ordered,  that  you 
found  your  fam'iTy  well,  whether  you  are  per- 
mitted to  rest  and  enjoy  your  domestic  com- 
forts for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  May  Isra- 
el's Shepherd  protect  your  tender  lambs,  and 
bless  them  with  docile  spirits;  that  they  may 
be  kept  within  his  safe  enclosure,  and  come  to 
know  Him  for  themselves,  as  the  good  Shep- 
herd, who  careth  for  the  lambs,  or  the  little 
ones,  who  desire  to  love  Him,  and  to  obey  his 
voice.  To  your  dear  mother,  please  to  express 
my  tender  love;  advancing  age  has  its  trying 
weakness;  but  O !  the  sustaining  comfort  of 
looking  to  a  Saviour's  love;  through  whom, 
even  in  our  weak  estate,  we  have  access  to 
God. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Christian  friends!  accept 
the  love  of  your  attached  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 


Tnlcanized  India  Rubber. 

The  properties  which  India  rubber  acquires 
by  combination  with  sulphur  greatly  increase 
its  usefulness.  It  is  brought  into  use  for  rail- 
ways, lying  between  the  rail  or  the  chair  and 
the  sleeper;  for  the  drag  and  buffer  springs, 
and  side-springs  of  railway  carriages,  wagons 
and  trucks  ;  for  washers  for  steam,  gas,  and 
water-pipes,  being  permanently  elastic  at  low 
temperatures  as  well  as  at  very  high  ;  even 
for  steam-pipes  at  a  pressure  of  50  or  60  lbs. 
to  the  inch,  they  have  formed  a  perfect  joint. 
A  Nasmyth  steam  hammer  of  5  tons  weight 
has  fallen  200  times  from  a  height  of  18  inch- 
es, on  a  piece  half  an  inch  thick,  and  2  inches 
square,  without  any  injury  to  the  form  or  elas- 
ticity of  the  rubber.  A  cannon-ball  resting  on 
a  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber  an  inch  thick,  has 
been  crushed  and  broken  without  leaving,  ex- 
cept upon  close  examination,  any  trace  of  its 
effects  on  the  rubber,  when  a  hole  like  a  leech 
bite  might  be  found  which  had  closed  after  the 
blow.  The  layer  of  corrugated  rubber  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  rail  and  the  sleep- 
er,  after  two  years  service  on  the  great  west- 
ern line,  betrayed  no  trace  of  injury  or  effect 
of  pressure. 

Upon  this  new  material  the  solvents  of  com- 
mon rubber  have  no  longer  the  action  of  sol- 
vents;  the  rubber  slowly  absorbs  them,  but  is 
not  dissolved  by  them;  and  when  they  are 
evaporated,  it  regains  all  its  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. Its  elasticity  is  permanent  and  invari- 
able ;  no  cold  of  our  climate  has  any  power  to 
harden  it,  nor  the  heat  of  any  climate  to  injure 
it.  These  are  properties  which  cannot  fail  to 
bring  it  extensively  into  use  in  the  mechanical 
arts. — Report  of  British  Association. 


Hints  to  Young  Women. — If  young  women 
waste  their  time  in  trivial  amusements,  in  the 
prime  season  for  amusement,  which  is  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  they  will  here- 
after regret  bitterly  the  loss,  when  they  come 
to  feel  themselves  inferior  in  knowledge  to  al- 
most every  one  they  converse  with  ;  and  above 
all,  if  they  should  ever  be  mothers,  w  hen  they 
feel  their  inability  to  direct  and  assist  the  pur- 
suits of  their  children,  they  will  then  find  igno- 
rance a  severe  mortification,  and  a  real  evil. 
Let  it  animate  their  industry,  and  let  not  a 
modest  opinion  of  their  capacities  be  a  discour- 
agement to  their  endeavours  after  knowledge. 
A  moderate  understanding,  with  diligent  and 
direct  application,  will  go  farther  than  a  more 
lively  genius,  if  attended  with  that  impatience 
and  inattention  which  too  often  attend  quick 
parts.  It  is  not  for  want  of  capacity  that  so 
many  women  are  such  trifling  and  insipid 
companions,  so  ill-qualified  for  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  sensible  man,  or  for  the 
task  of  instructing  or  governing  a  family ;  it 
is  often  the  neglect  of  exercising  the  talents 
they  really  have,  and  from  omitting  to  culti- 
vate a  relish  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious improvement.  By  this  neglect,  they  lose 
the  sincerest  of  pleasures,  which  would  remain 
when  almost  every  other  forsook  them,  of 
which  neither  fortune  nor  age  could  deprive 
them,  and  which  would  be  a  comfort  and  re- 
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source  in  almost  every  possible  situation  in 
life. — Extract. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Care. — If  you  laugh 
your  cares  away,  they  will  be  sure  to  come 
back  again.  If  you  strive  to  drown  them,  you 
will  find  them  amphibious.  They  will  spawn 
in  the  muddy  waters  of  intemperance,  and 
multiply  a  thousand  fold.  The  better  way  to 
get  rid  of  care,  is  to  sit  down  calmly  and 
cooly,  and  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  it.  If  the 
cause  can  be  removed,  see  that  it  is  done  im- 
mediately. If  it  arises  from  any  bad  habit  of 
your  own,  see  that  the  habit  be  conquered  cost 
what  it  may.  If  it  be  an  nnavoidable  trouble, 
then  there  is  only  this  remedy:  "Cast  your 
care  on  the  Lord,  for  he  careth  for  you." 
That  is,  trust  in  him.  Let  no  trouble  break 
up  your  confidence  in  his  goodness.  Believe 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well, — that  he  will  at 
last  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  light  out  of 
darkness;  and  let  this  comfort  you  when  every- 
thing else  fails. — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Henry  Hall,  an 
Englishman,  rented  last  year  one  acre  and 
one  rood  of  ground,  one  and  a-half  miles  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  one  acre  of  which  he 
raised  more  than  400  bushels  of  superior  Pink- 
eye and  Mercer  potatoes, — the  result,  not  of 
high  manuring,  but  of  systematic  and  tho- 
rough cultivation.  The  spade  was  the  only 
implement  used  in  preparing  the  ground.  The 
tubers  were  planted  early,  in  drills,  and  very 
close,  and  the  ground  kept  perfectly  clean. — 
J.  Townsend. 


We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  pam 
ful  truth. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 


Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
inn,  from  which  we  lake  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  as  usual  at 
Whitewater,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  the 
Ninth  month.  The  number  of  Friends  in  at- 
tendance was  large.  Epistles  were  received 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
and  from  London  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

From  the  summaries  of  the  Reports  receiv- 
ed from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings,  it 
appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies 
which  are  manifested,  a  good  degree  of  con- 
cern is  maintained  by  many,  to  support  the 
various  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  queries. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
the  quarterly  and  other  subordinate  meetings, 
made  report,  and  was  continued. 

The  report  from  White-lick  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, informed  Uiat  two  of  its  Monthly  Meetings 
were  "  united  in  requesting  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting;"  und  a  committee 


was  appointed  to  attend  While-lick  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  its  Monthly  Meetings,  to  report 
their  sense  of  the  propriety  of  granting  the  re- 
quest. A  similar  request  contained  in  the  report 
from  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  Salem 
and  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meetings,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  the  third  Seventh-day 
in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Ele- 
venth months,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  granted  ;  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  visit  all  its 
subordinate  meetings.  [This  makes  the  14th 
Quarterly  Meeting  belonging  to  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.] 

The  discipline  upon  the  subject  of  "  burials" 
was  changed,  so  that  "  a  meeting  for  Divine 
worship  shall  be  held  on  those  solemn  occa- 
sions :"  and  it  was  recommended  "  that  the 
meeting  be  held  either  at  the  house  where  the 
decease  takes  place,  or  at  the  meeting-house 
where  the  interment  is  intended  to  be  made, 
as  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  bu- 
rials may  believe  to  be  best." 

By  the  report  of  the  "  General  Boarding 
School  Committee,"  it  appears  that  "  the  school 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the 
7th  of  Sixth  month  last,  and  closed  on  the 
17th  of  Ninth  month,  making  a  session  of  fif- 
teen weeks."  "  Regulations  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  government  of  the  School,  and  the 
progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  satisfac- 
tory." 

From  the  report  of  the  "  General  Commit- 
tee on  Education,"  it  appears  that  there  are 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
8517  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school ; 
of  whom  2642  are  taught  in  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends;  448b  taught  in  schools  not 
under  the  care  of  Friends;  and  but  3  children 
who  are  not  in  the  way  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. There  are  80  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  which  are  in  operation  for  different 
periods  throughout  the  year,  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  months. 

Interesting  reports  were  received  and  read 
from  the  "  Committee  on  Indian  concerns," 
and  the  "  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the 
People  of  Colour." 

In  the  former  it  is  stated,  that  the  school 
for  the  Indian  children  has  been  kept  up  with- 
out vacation  the  past  year.  "  About  64  chil- 
dren have  received  instruction;  many  of  whom 
read  and  write,  and  study  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy,— the  most  of  whom  have  made  satis- 
factory progress.  Those  that  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  read  one  or  more  lessons  in  the 
Scriptures  each  day."  From  the  latter  report 
it  appears  that  "  the  coloured  people  within  the 
limits  of  West-branch  Quarter,  brought  there 
by  the  executor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Friends  of  that 
Branch,  in  procuring  homes  of  their  own  in 
some  instances,  &c.  The  executor  has  paid 
them  the  mt'ncy  which  he  had  in  his  hands 
that  was  coning  to  them,  and  placed  the  sell- 
ing of  their  lands,  (which  they  were  prevented 
from  settling  on  last  year,)  under  the  agency 
of  those  who  are  not  in  membership  with  us. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  opposition  in 


the  inhabitants  to  their  settling  amongst  them, 
has  much  abated  since  last  year."* 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  and  forwarded. — The  meeting  conclud- 
ed "  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will." 


*  For  notices  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  John 
Randolph,  see  vol.  19  of  "The  Friend,"  pages  140. 
343.  381 ;  which  will  more  fully  explain  this  account. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  10th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a,  m. — And  the  Vis- 
iting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  4th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1847. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  W.  H.  H.  Glass,  P.  M  ,  Carthage,  In- 
diana, from  Henry  Henley,  50  cents,  to  52,  vol.  20 ; 
from  Elias  Henley,  50  cents,  to  13,  vol.  20 ;  of  Amos 
E.  Kiinberly,  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  84,  vols.  20  and 
21,  and  $2  tor  another  purpose;  of  P.  Boyce,  Waits- 
field,  Vt ,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  of  J.  Holloway,  P.  M.,  Flushing, 
Ohio,  from  Asenath  Wood,  $1,  to  13,  vol.  21,  then  to 
stop. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  a  Boys'  School 
under  the  care  of"  The  Overseers  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Philadelphia."  Application  may  be 
made  to  George  Stewardson,  No  90  Arch  St., 
or  Charles  Yarnall,  No.  30  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  month. 

WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


WANTED 

An  apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Pre- 
scription business.  Apply  at  No.  160  South 
Second  street. 


WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.   Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Sir  George  Simpson's  Overland  Journey  Round 
the  World. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

Leaving  Fort  Carlton  on  the  19th  of  July, 
they  enjoyed  a  buffalo  hunt,  which  appears  lo 
be  a  game  of  mere  slaughter  ;  '  and  then  come 
into  play  the  science  and  art  of  curing  what 
has  been  killed.  Sometimes  dried  meat  is 
preferred,  the  bones  being  taken  out,  and  the 
flesh  hung  up  in  the  sun;  but  if  pemmican  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean,  after  being 
dried,  is  nounded  into  dust,  which  being  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  hide,  is  enriched  with 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  melted  fat.'  On 
this  food  the  traveller  lives  very  well  ;  although 
occasionally  there  are  scenes  of  famine  as  well 
as  repletion.  'In  the  year  1820,  when  win- 
tering at  Athabasca  Lake,  our  provisions  fell 
short  at  the  establishment,  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  I  went  for  three  whole  days  and 
nights  without  having  a  single  morsel  to  swal- 
low ;  but  then,  again,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of 
eleven  men  and  one  woman  who  discussed 
three  ducks  and  twenty-two  geese  at  a  sitting. 
On  the  Saskatchewan  the  daily  rations  are 
eight  pounds  of  meat  ahead,  whereas  in  other 
districts,  our  people  have  been  sent  on  long 
journeys  with  nothing  but  a  pint  of  meal  and 
some  parchment  for  their  sustenance.' 

Fort  Edmondlon  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
as  large  as  England,  yet  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  seventeen  thousand  natives. 
Leaving  this  place,  the  ground  began  to  rise 
more  perceptibly,  and  the  scenery  to  assume 
a  wilder  character,  while  even  the  willow  and 
poplar  disappeared,  '  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  black,  straight,  naked  stem  of  the 
pine,  shooting  up  to  an  unbroken  height  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ;  while  the  sombre 
light,  as  it  glimmered  along  numberless  vistas 
of  natural  columns,  recalled  to  the  imagination 
the  gloomy  shades  of  an  assemblage  of  vener- 
able cathedrals.'  At  length,  'about  seven 
hours  of  hard  work  brought  us  to  the  height 
of  land,  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  between  the  east- 


ern and  the  western  waters.  We  bieak fasted 
on  the  level  isthmus,  which  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  paces  in  width,  filling  our  kettles  for 
this  our  lonely  meal  at  once  from  the  crystal 
sources  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, while  these  feeders  of  *wo  opposite  oceans, 
murmuring  over  their  beds  of  mossy  stones, 
as  if  lo  bid  each  other  a  long  farewell,  could 
hardly  fail  to  attune  our  minds  to  the  subli- 
mity of  the  scene.' 

The  descent  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
Pacific  is  beautifully  described,  but  with  little 
of  human  interest,  if  we  accept  the  scantiness 
of  the  travellers'  supplies  of  food,  only  indif- 
ferently assisted  by  boiled  moss  and  '  cakes  of 
hips  and  haws,' and  of  an  almost  tasteless  bulb 
called  kamma.  These  delicacies  are  gather- 
ed and  prepared  by  the  women,  while  the  men 
occasionally  do  worse  than  lounge.  '  In  one 
tent  a  sight  presented  itself  which  was  equally 
novel  and  unnatural.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  a  party  of  fellows  were  playing 
at  cards,  obtained  in  the  Snake  Country  from 
some  American  trappers  ;  and  a  more  melan- 
choly exemplification  of  the  influence  of  civili- 
zation on  barbarism  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
than  the  apparently  scientific  eagerness  with 
which  these  naked  and  hungry  savages  thumb- 
ed and  turned  the  black  and  greasy  paste- 
board.' After  passing  Fort  Colvile,  they  em- 
barked on  the  Columbia,  and  suffering  much 
from  the  heat,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  in  the  Pacific. 

Sir  George  now  proceeded  on  a  long  voy- 
age along  the  coast  lo  Sitka,  and  here  the 
character  of  the  savages  appears  to  change. 
'  In  the  fleet  that  swarmed  around  us  we  ob- 
served two  peculiarly  neat  canoes,  with  four- 
teen paddles  each,  which  savoured  very  strong- 
ly of  honeymoon.  Each  carried  a  young 
couple,  who,  both  in  dress  and  demeanour, 
were  evidently  a  newly-married  pair.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  lavishing  their  Utile  attentions  on 
the  ladies,  to  the  obvious  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  The  brides  were  young  and  pretty, 
tastefully  decked  out  with  beads,  bracelets, 
anklets,  and  various  ornaments  in  their  hair, 
and,  above  all,  with  blankets  so  sweet,  and 
sound,  and  clean,  that  they  could  not- be  other- 
wise than  new.  The  bridegrooms  were  smart, 
active,  handsome  fellows,  all  as  fine  as  a  holi- 
day, and  more  particularly  proud  of  their  tur- 
bans of  white  calico.'  The  following  is  ex- 
tremely curious : — '  In  addition  to  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair,  the  people  of  this  coast  have 
several  other  peculiarities,  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate an  Asiatic  origin  In  taking  a  woman 
to  wife,  the  husband  buys  her  from  her  father 
for  a  price  as  his  perpetual  property  ;  so  that, 
if  she  separate  from  him,  whether  through  his 
fault  or  her  own,  she  can  never  marry  another 
during  his  life.    Again,  with  respect  to  fune- 


rals :  the  corpse,  after  being  kept  for  several 
days,  is  consumed  by  fire,  while  the  widow,  if 
any  there  be,  rests  her  head  on  the  body  till 
dragged  from  the  flames,  rather  dead  than 
alive,  by  her  relatives.  If  the  poor  creature 
recovers  from  the  effects  of  this  species  of  sut- 
tee, she  collects  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  lord 
and  master,  which  she  carries  about  her  per- 
son for  three  long  years  ;  and  any  levity  on 
her  part  during  this  period,  or  even  any  defi- 
ciency in  grief,  renders  her  an  outcast  forever.' 
Here  is  a  true  Arabian  trait : — '  If  a  stray  ene- 
my, who  may  find  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  their  camps,  can  proceed,  before  he  is 
recognized,  to  the  chief's  lodge,  he  is  safe, 
both  in  person  and  property,  on  the  easy  con- 
dition of  making  a  small  present  to  his  protec- 
tor. The  guest  remains  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
enjoying  the  festivity  of  the  village  ;  and  when 
he  wishes  to  depart,  he  carries  away  his  pro- 
perty untouched,  together  with  a  present  fully 
equal  to  what  he  himself  may  have  given.' 
The  savages  along  the  whole  coast  live  well, 
having  no  want  of  fish,  berries,  sea-weed  and 
venison. 

'  According  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  jour- 
nal, this  labyrinth  of  waters  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  powers  of  steam.  In  the  case 
of  a  sailing  vessel,  our  delays  and  dangers 
would  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled — a 
circumstance  which  raised  my  estimate  of  Van- 
couver's skill  and  perseverance  at  every  step 
of  my  progress.  After  the  arrival  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Red  River,  their  guide,  a  Cree  of 
the  name  of  Bras  Croche,  took  a  short  trip  in 
the  Beaver.  When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
her — "  Don't  ask  me,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  I  can- 
not speak:  my  friends  will  say  that  I  tell  lies 
when  I  let  them  know  what  I  have  seen  ;  In- 
dians are  fools,  and  know  nothing  ;  I  can  see 
that  the  iron  machinery  makes  the  ship  to  go, 
but  I  cannot  see  what  makes  the  iron  machin- 
ery itself  to  go."  A  savage  stands  nearly  as 
much  in  awe  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  as  of 
steam  itself;  and  if  he  once  puts  his  cross  to 
any  writing,  he  has  rarely  been  known  to  vio- 
late the  engagement  which  such  writing  is 
supposed  to  embody  or  to  sanction.  To  him 
the  very  look  of  black  and  white  is  a  powerful 
"medicine."'  A  dreadful  system  of  slavery 
prevails  on  the  north-west  coast.  'These 
thralls  are  just  as  much  the  property  of  their 
masters  as  so  many  dogs,  with  this  difference 
against  them,  that  a  man  of  cruelty  and  ferocity 
enjoys  a  more  exquisite  pleasure  in  tasking,  or 
starving,  or  torturing,  or  killing  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, than  in  treating  any  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  a  similar  way.  Even  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather,  a  mat  or  a  piece  of  deer-skin  is 
the  slave's  only  clothing,  whether  by  day  on 
by  night,  whether  under  cover  or  in  the  open 
air.    To  eat  without  permission,  in  the  very 
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midst  of  an  abundance  which  his  toil  has  pro- 
cured, is  as  much  as  his  miserable  life  is 
worth  ;  and  the  only  permission  which  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  him,  is  to  pick  up  the  offal  thrown 
out  by  his  unfeeling  and  imperious  lord.  Whe- 
ther in  open  war,  or  in  secret  assassination, 
this  cold  and  hungry  wretch  invariably  occu- 
pies the  posi  of  danger.'  These  slaves  are 
often  subjected  to  the  most  frightful  cruel- 
tics. 

From  Sitka  Sir  George  retraced  his  path  to 
Vancouver,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Monterey 
in  California.  The  horrors  still  perpetrated  in 
i his  country  by  the  Spaniards,  are  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  human  nature. 
4  When  the  incursions  of  the  savages  have  ap- 
peared to  render  a  crusade  necessary,  the  al- 
cade  of  the  neighbout hood  summons  from 
twelve  to  twenty  colonists  to  serve,  either  in 
person  or  by  substitute,  on  horseback;  and 
one  of  the  foreign  residents,  when  nominated, 
about  three  years  before,  preferred  the  alter- 
native of  joining  the  party  himself,  in  order  to 
see  something  of  the  interior.  After  a  ride  of 
thtee  days,  they  reached  a  village,  whose  in- 
habitants, for  all  that  the  crusaders  knew  to 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  as  innocent  in 
the  matter  as  themselves.  But,  even  without 
any  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  tramp  of  the 
horses  was  a  symptom  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  savages  ;  and  accordingly,  all  that 
could  run,  comprising  of  course  all  that  could 
possibly  be  criminal,  fled  for  their  lives.  Of 
those  who  remained,  nine  persons,  all  females, 
were  tied  to  trees,  christened,  and  shot.  With 
great  difficulty  and  considerable  danger,  my  in- 
formant saved  one  old  woman,  by  conducting 
her  to  a  short  distance  from  the  accursed  scene; 
and  even  there  he  had  to  shield  the  creature's 
miserable  life  by  drawing  a  pistol  against  one 
of  her  merciless  pursuers.  She  ultimately  es- 
caped, though  not  without  seeing  a  near  rela- 
tive, a  handsome  youth,  who  had  been  captur- 
ed, slaughtered  in  cold  blood  before  her  eyes, 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  regenera- 
tion still  glistening  on  his  brow.'  Yet  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Pacific  are  very  different  be- 
ings among  themselves.  '  Of  the  women,  with 
their  witchery  of  manner,  it  is  not  easy,  or  ra- 
ther it  is  not  possible,  for  a  stranger  to  speak 
with  impartiality,  inasmuch  as  our  self-love  is 
naturally  enlisted  in  favour  of  those  who,  in 
every  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  have  apparently 
no  other  end  in  view  than  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing  us.  With  regard,  however,  to  their 
physical  charms,  as  distinguished  from  the  ad- 
ventitious accomplishments  of  education,  it  is 
difficult  even  for  a  willing  pen  to  exaggerate. 
Independently  of  feeling  or  motiou,  their  spark- 
ling eyes  and  glossy  hair  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  negative  the  idea  of  tamencss  or 
insipidity  ;  while  their  sylph-like  forms  evolve 
fresh  graces  at  every  stop,  and  their  eloquent 
features  eclipse  their  own  inherent  comeliness 
t>y  the  higher  beauty  of  expression.  Though 
doubtless  fully  conscious  of  their  attractions, 
yet  the  women  of  California,  to  their  credit  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  "  before  their  mirrors  count 
the  time,"  being,  on  the  contrary,  by  far  the 
more  industrious  half  of  the  population.  In 
California,  such  a  thing  as  a  while  servant  is 
absolutely  :inl;:>:;wn,  inasmuch  as  neither  man 


nor  woman  will  barter  freedom  in  a  country 
where  provisions  are  actually  a  drug,  and 
clothes  almost  a  superfluity  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  absence  of  intelligent  assistance,  the 
first  ladies  of  the  province,  more  particularly 
when  treated,  as  they  too  seldom  are  by  native 
husbands,  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
discharge  all  the  lighter  duties  of  their  house- 
holds with  cheerfulness  and  pride.  Nor  does 
their  plain  and  simple  dress  savour  much  of 
the  labour  of  the  toilet.  They  wear  a  gown 
sufficiently  short  to  display  their  neatly-turned 
foot  and  ankle,  in  their  white  stockings  and 
black  shoes,  while,  perversely  enough,  they 
bandage  their  heads  in  a  handkerchief,  so  as 
to  conceal  all  their  hair  except  a  single  loop 
on  either  cheek  ;  lound  their  shoulders,  more- 
over, they  twist  or  swathe  a  shawl,  throwing 
over  all,  when  they  walk  or  go  to  mass,  the 
"  beautiful  and  mysterious  mantilla." 

'  The  men  are  generally  tall  and  handsome, 
while  their  dress  is  far  more  showy  and  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  the  women.  .  .  .  Implicit  obe- 
dience and  profound  respect  are  shown  by 
children,  even  after  they  are  grown  up,  towards 
their  parents.  A  son,  though  himself  the  head 
of  a  family,  never  presumes  to  sit,  or  smoke, 
or  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther;  nor  does  the  daughter,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  enter  into  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  mother.  With  this  exception,  the 
Californians  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  re- 
straints of  etiquette  :  generally  speaking,  all 
classes  associate  together  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity ;  and  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the 
festival  of  the  saint  after  whom  one  is  named, 
or  the  day  of  one's  marriage,  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense  give  a  grand  ball,  generally 
in  the  open  air,  to  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing community.'  The  Californians,  in  fine, 
are  happy,  hospitable,  indolent,  and  ignorant ; 
and  their  dominion,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  is  destined  very  soon  to  fall 
out  of  their  nerveless  hands  into  those  of  either 
the  English  or  Americans. 

(To  be  continued..) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Britannia  Tunnel  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  from  London 
to  Holyhead  at  the  westerntpoint  of  the  Island 
of  Anglesea,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  bold- 
est projects  on  record  ;  namely,  of  crossing 
the  Straits  of  Mermi,  in  a  hollow  iron  tube,  at 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  It  is  in  fact 
an  attempt  to  make  a  colossal  hollow  girder 
of  iron  460  feet  long,  of  sufficient  strength  and 
size  to  support  itself,  and  to  bear  the  addition- 
al burden, of  the  railway  trains.  This  tube  is 
to  be  of  a  rectangular  shape;  that  form  being 
ascertained  to  be  much  stronger  than  a  circular 
or  elliptical  tube.  The  piers  which  support 
this  iron  girder  are  to  be  230  feet  high,  or  70 
feet  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  tubes. 
This  height  is  necessary  for  the  suspension  of 
the  temporary  iron  chains,  which  are  to  be 
thrown  across  to  enable  the  workmen  to  raise 
(he  iron  tube  to  its  place.    They  are  then  to 


be  taken  down,  as  it  is  intended  to  trust  to  the 
sheer  strength  of  the  iron  framing  of  the  gird- 
er. The  engineer,  the  celebrated  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, being  questioned  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Railway  company,  whether  a  tube  of  so  large 
a  span  as  450  feet  would  bear  the  trains  and 
withstand  the  vibration,  replied  : — 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  never  designed  the  chains  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  permanent  structure;  they 
were  originally  proposed,  not  for  supporting 
the  tube,  but  for  raising  it.  As  we  proceeded, 
1  lound  that,  by  incre asing  the  weight  and  size 
—  or  rather,  1  should  say,  the  weight  only,  for 
the  size  has  never  been  altered — we  could  dis- 
pense with  the  chains  altogether;  I  believe  that 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  fully  settled,  that,  as 
respects  the  strength  of  the  bridge,  the  chains 
would  rather  be  a  deterioration  than  other- 
wise. As  regards  vibration,  there  are  certain- 
ly various  opinions  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  no  vibration  at  all  will  be  felt. 
My  reason  is,  the  relative  ratio  of  the  weights 
of  the  tube  and  the  trains.  Take,  for  instance 
a  train  of  even  100  tons,  then,  as  the  tube  is 
to  be  1200  tons  weight,  1  ask  whether  with 
such  relative  weights,  the  lube  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  into  vibration  ?  1  say  it  is  impossible. 
If  the  ratio  of  weights  were  reversed — if,  for 
instance,  the  train  should  be  1200,  and  the 
tube  100,  such  vibration  would,  undoubtedly, 
arise.  I  believe  that  the  tube  will  be  as  firm 
as  a  rock — that  it  will  suffer  no  vibration  at 
all  ;  at  least,  not  more  than  everything  does 
over  which  a  train  passes. 

"  We  quote  the  following  description  of  this 
stupendous  work,  in  its  present  state  of  pro- 
gress, from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Examiner  : 

"  If  we  suppose  ourselves  stationed  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  Menai  Straits,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  new  bridge  on  the 
south  side,  and  suppose  it  finished,  we  shall 
see  a  wonder  of  the  world  of  this  kind.  First, 
there  is  the  middle  pier  rising  out  of  the  water, 
founded  on  the  Britannia  Rock,  after  which 
the  bridge  is  named.  This  rock  can  be  seen 
at  low  water.  The  breadth  of  this  pier  is  62 
ft.  by  53  ft-  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
blocks  of  stone  are  7  and  8  feet  long  by  3  and 
4  ft.  in  breadth  and  deepness,  and  they  rise 
stone  upon  slone,  until  the  pier  is  230  ft.  high. 
At  the  distance  of  460  ft.  on  each  side  of  this 
centre  pier  there  rise,  near  the  water's  edge, 
two  other  piers  of  the  same  gigantic  breadth 
and  hcighth  ;  while  on  each  side  of  these  two 
piers,  at  the  distance  of  250  feet,  there  rise 
two  walls.  Continuing  outwards,  the  wall  on 
our  right  hand,  on  the  Carnarvon  shore,  does 
not  extend  its  ponderous  bulk  far  hack,  for  the 
land  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  railway  comes 
along  its  elevated  brow,  and  at  once  lays  hold 
of  the  bridge.  But  on  our  left  band,  which  is 
the  Anglesea  shore,  the  wall  is  the  forehead 
and  end  of  a  mighty  embankment,  on  which 
the  railway  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge. 
There,  then,  arc  the  four  spaces  before  us, 
across  which,  in  the  iron  tubes,  the  railway  is 
laid,  namely,  two  spaces  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  pier,  of  460  ft.  each  (let  the  reader  mea- 
sure 460  ft.  on  a  street  or  on  a  road,  and  he 
will  wonder  at  the  vastness  of  this  structure)  ; 
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and  two  more  spaces,  of  250  ft.  respectively, 
at  each  end.  The  tubes  are  eight  in  number, 
each  of  them  30  ft.  on  the  exterior  side,  and 
27  ft.  high  in  the  interior.  Each  is  14  ft. 
wide,  and  they  are  laid  in  couples  parallel  to 
each  other.  In  the  whole,  with  the  breadth  of 
the  piers  and  the  landward  buildings,  the 
length  of  the  bridge  is  one-third  of  a  mile.  In 
height,  the  three  piers  arc,  as  already  said, 
230  ft.  Measuring  from  low-water  mark  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  the  height  is  tW  ft., 
the  tubes  being  30  ft.  o:i  the  side,  and  the  pier 
70  ft.  above  their  upper  surface.  As  orna- 
ments to  the  two  walls  which  rise  upon  each 
shore,  are  four  lions,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  lions  contain  about  8<H)0  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  They  lie  couched,  and  vet  the 
height  of  each  is  12  ft. ;  the  greatest  breadth 
across  the  body  is  9  ft.  ;  the  length  25  ft.  ;  the 
breadth  of  each  paw  2  ft.  4  in.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  plates  of  iron  of  various  thicknesses, 
riveted  together.  The  iron  increases  in  thick- 
ness as  we  proceed  towards  the  centre.  The 
roofs  of  the  tubes  are  formed  of  cells,  and  also 
the  floors.  These  cells  are  formed  of  iron 
plates  set  on  edge,  the  cells  of  the  roof  being 
within  a  fraction  of  1  foot  9  inches  square, 
and  those  of  the  floor  being  1  foot  9  inches 
wide,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  deep.  The  rails  on  which 
the  trains  run  are  laid  on  the  cells  of  the  floor. 
The  flat  bottom,  the  two  upright  sides,  and  the 
flat  roof  of  each  tube  ate  formed  of  plates,  the 
thinnest  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
the  thickest,  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
weight  of  each  of  the  four  long  tubes  will  be 
about  1300  tons;  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
four  short  ones,  about  600  tons.  In  the  whole 
there  will  be  at  least  7600  tons  of  iron  used. 
The  masonry  was  contracted  for  by  B.  J.  No- 
well  and  Co.",  at  £130,000;  but,  from  altera- 
tions in  the  plans,  it  will  cost  £200,000.  They 
expect  to  finish  the  masonry  by  August,  1848. 
It  will  contain  1,500,000  cubic  feel  of  stone." 


MEDUSJL 

In  a  late  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural 
History,  an  English  Periodical,  is  a  brief  criti- 
cal notice  of"  Introduction  to  Zoology,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  Robert  Paterson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Belfast."  After  some  judicious  remarks  in 
recommendation  of  the  study  of  natural  histo- 
ry, and  highly  approving  the  work  under  re- 
vision, the  article  thus  concludes  : — 
.  "  We  conclude  with  the  following  anecdote 
from  the  work,  both  as  a  specimen  of  its  popu- 
lar manner,  and  as  proving  very  strikingly 
how  important  an  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  lower  objects  of  creation,  in  quar- 
ters seemingly  the  most  remote  from  being 
affected  by  them,  may  often  prove.  With 
regard  to  the  Medusae,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent 
zoologist,  now  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  He  had  a  few  years  ago 
been  delivering  some  zoological  lectures  in  a 
seaport  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  adverted  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  in  the  economy  of  the  Aca- 
lephee.  After  the  lecture,  a  farmer  who  had 
been  present  came  forward,  and  inquired  if  he 


had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having  sta- 
led that  the  Medusa  contained  so  Utile  of  solid 
material,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  little 
else  than  a  mass  of  animated  sea- water  ?  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  remark- 
ed that  it  would  have  saved  him  many  a  pound 
had  he  known  that  sooner,  for  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  his  men  and  horses  in 
carting  away  large  quantities  of  jelly-fish  from 
the  shores,  and  using  them  as  a  manure  on 
his  farm,  and  he  now  believed  they  could  have 
been  of  little  more  real  use  than  an  equal 
weight  of  sea-water.  Assuming  that  as  much 
as  one  ton  weight  of  Medusa,  recently  thrown 
on  the  beach  had  been  carted  away  in  one 
load,  it  will  be  found  that  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Owen,  the  entire  qunniity 
of  solid  material  would  be  only  about  four 
pounds,  an  amount,  which,  if  compressed,  the 
farmer  might  with  ease  have  carried  home  in 
one  of  his  coat-pockets." 


From  the  Gerrrmntown  Telegraph. 

Economy  of  Hay. 

Hay,  under  the  most  favourable  modifica- 
tion of  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  by 
the  economical  farmer  as  a  costly  product. — 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  economising  it,  is 
of  vital  importance,  as  it  is  much  more  plea- 
sant to  dispose  of  at  twenty  dollars  the  Ion, 
than  to  be  compelled  to  purchase  it  at  that 
price. 

The  following  modes  for  economizing  feed 
for  neat  stock,  which  we  extract  from  an  ex- 
change, we  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  generally  as  deserving  of  re- 
gard ; — 

1.  Mix  coarse  straw  and  similar  coarse  ma- 
terials with  about  one-third  the  quantiiy  of  hay, 
sprinkle  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  brine,  pass 
the  whole  through  a  cutting  machine,  and 
feed  it  out  in  deep  troughs,  and  none  of  it  will 
be  wasted  by  being  trodden  under  foot. — A 
very  large  quantity  may  be  prepared  at  a  time 
if  found  convenient  to  do  so. 

2.  Fill  a  large  tight  box  with  any  desired 
quantity  of  chopped  cornstalks,  and  with  about 
one  twenty-fifth  part  their  bulk  coarsely  ground 
meal  mixed  equally  through  them. — Let  steam 
pass  into  them  from  a  boiler  for  an  hour,  and 
they  will  then  form  a  most  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable food  for  cattle,  especially  for  milch 
cows.  Or  the  meal  may  be  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  poured  while  boil- 
ing hot  upon  the  chopped  food  without  steam- 
ing. In  both  cases  a  small  quantity. of  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  over  them. 

Every  means  of  saving  hay  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  for  it  is  far  more  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  sell  hay  at  15  or  20  dollars  a 
ton,  than  to  purchase  it  at  that  price  to  keep 
alive  a  herd  of  starving  cattle. 

Farmers  who  raise  much  corn,  and  have 
consequently  a  large  quantity  of  cobs,  will  find 
it  for  their  interest,  to  feed  cob  meal  to  their 
stock,  instead  of  pursuing  the  usual  practice 
of  grinding  only  the  grain  and  throwing  the 
cob — rich  in  farinaceous  matter — into  the  com- 
post heap,  or  into  the  fire. 

Cobs,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  salt,  make  an 
excellent  feed  for  oxen,  cows  and  young  cat- 


tle, and,  by  many,  are  deemed  preferable  to 
marsh  hay,  especially  during  winter.  This 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  that  should 
be  regarded  as  such  by  all. 

A  PRACTICAL  FaBJIEK. 

Bald  Eagle  Farm,  Nov'r.  C,  1847. 


What,  is  doing  on  the  great  **  Father  of 
Rivers." — On  the  first  day  of  (he  assembling 
of  the  Chicago  Convention,  Thomas  Allen, 
submitted  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  at  the 
request  of  the  delegates  of  St.  Louis,  relative 
to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  staled  in  Ibis  docu- 
ment, that  in  1846  the  receipts  at  New  Or- 
leans from  ihe  upper  country  amounted  to  77 
millions  ofdoJlars  ;  the  steamboats  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  St.  Louis  v>ere  2-51  ;  and  the 
whole  number  on  the  Western  rivers  nearly 
1200,  valued  at  ]6  millions  of  dollars;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  4000  keel  and  flat 
boats.  The  annual  cost  of  transportalion  is 
41  millions.  The  total  value  of  ihe  domestic 
products  put  afloat  upon  the  waters  of  the  val- 
ley is  260  millions  ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole 
commerce  afloat  is  430  millions,  being  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  number  of  steamboats 
lost  in  1842  was  68  ;  in  1846  the  number  was 
36.  The  annual  loss  of  lives  is  160.  The 
snags,  it  is  well  known,  have  caused  many  of 
these  disasters. — Late  Paper. 

From  the  Germantowii  Telegraph. 

Leaves  of  Trees  Fodder  for  Cattle. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Ag- 
riculture of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  most 
warm  countries,  is  the  use  of  forest  and  other 
foliage  as  a  feed  for  stock.  For  this  purpose 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  poplar,  grape-vine 
and  olive,  are  extensively  used.  They  are 
gathered  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
change  colour,  and  acquire  a  saccharine  taste 
from  the  operation  of  the  frost — a  circum- 
stance which  renders  them  peculiarly  palata- 
ble to  most  animals.  The  foliage  of  the  willow 
is  also  much  used  in  some  countries  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
astringency  of  some  leaves,  as  for  instance, 
those  of  the  oak,  is  esteemed  highly  medicinal, 
especially  for  sheep.  Those  of  the  hemlock 
also  exert  a  highly  salutary  influence  on  the 
same  animal  when  partaken  of  in  small  quan- 
tities during  the  winter  season,  as  also  the 
resinous  spines  of  the  pine  tree,  of  which  the 
sheep  are  very  fond.  "  Browsing"  is  a  prac- 
tice much  resorted  to  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Stales,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  hay.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
sheep  and  even  neat  stock  are  kept  almost 
wholly  on  "  browse;"  they  do  extremely  well, 
and  are  said  even  to  fatten,  and  lo  be  more 
active  and  less  liable  to  disease  than  when  fed 
on  roots,  grain  and  hay. 

B. 

Bensalem,  Nov'r.  9, 1847. 

Truths  upon  all  subjects  mutually  support 
each  other. — Rush. 
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For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

We  are  called  to  good  works;  yet  our  own 
deeds,  even  those  which  seem  most  the  pro- 
duct of  genuine  benevolence,  will  not  purchase 
a  place  tor  us  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  An- 
thony Benezet  had  been  long  an  open-hearted 
benefactor  of  mankind,  yet  in  his  last  illness, 
he  was  kept  by  his  Divine  Master  in  a  state  of 
mind  remarkably  stripped  of  all  dependence 
on  former  experiences,  and  former  faithfulness. 
The  works  of  mercy  he  had  been  enabled  to 
perform,  gave  him  no  satisfaction  in  review, — 
and  in  poverty  of  spirit,  he  lay,  trusting  alone 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation.  Dur- 
ing this  season,  James  Thornton  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  in  relation  thereto  afterwards  said, 
"On  entering  the  room,  he  had  never  been 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  spirit- 
ual poverty  than  at  that  time."  He  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  dying 
man,  who  in  a  sense  of  inward  want,  was  in 
humility  and  self-abasement  drawing  near  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  At  the  time  of  the  fu- 
neral James  Thornton  again  entered  the  house, 
— but  oh,  the  change  !  "  It  felt  to  him  as  if  it 
were  divinely  perfumed ;  something  so  like 
the  opening  of  heaven, — and  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  as  he  had  at  no  other  time  ex- 
perienced  !"  Those  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  through  the  aid  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit  he  had  been  enabled  faithfully  to 
perform,  had  been  accepted  of  his  Master,  and 
■were  even  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  poured 
forth.  The  Lord's  gracious  acceptance  of  his 
past  labours,  withheld  from  the  perceptions  of 
the  dying  man,  lest  being  trusted  in,  it  might 
hinder  his  heavenly  progress,  was  now  made 
manifest  to  the  spiritually  minded  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

He  died  Fifth  month  3d,  1784,  aged  seventy- 
one  years. 

Industrious,  energetic  action,  for  our  own 
benelit  and  the  benefit  of  others,  is  the  duty  of 
most  individuals  in  this  world.  We  are  not 
created  to  retire  into  the  solitude  of  a  wilder- 
ness, nor  to  shut  ourselves  in  a  cell  from  the 
mass  of  mankind,  where  in  dreamy  indolence 
we  may  slumber  out  our  days  in  fanciful  re- 
strictions of  appetite,  and  in  abstaining  from 
social  intercourse.  Those  who  think  by  un- 
usual actions,  and  in  violating  natural  ties,  they 
are  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  perform- 
ing their  religious  duties,  had  need  closely  to 
examine  themselves,  lest  at  last  it  be  found 
that  the  p;ith  they  are  travelling,  has  been 
hewn  out  by  human  wisdom,  seeking  heaven 
through  its  own  performances.  Crosses  taken 
up  in  our  own  will, — scruples,  the  result  of 
mere  human  reasonings, — will  never  advance 
Us  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that  nil 
portions  of  the  human  race,  who  are  not  dis- 
abled by  some  peculiar  providence  of  God,  are 
called  to  industrious  habits,  and  to  cultivate  a 
social  disposition;  fulfilling  the  duties  they  owe 
to  their  kindred  and  friends,  as  fellow  partakers 
of  infirmity.  Thus  doing,  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  obey  the  commands  of  Him,  who 


i  took  flesh, — came  into  the  world, —  suffered 
and  died,  that  we  might  live.  Who  i hat  traces 
the  record  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the 
Lord  Jesus, — beholds  him  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  feeding  the  hungry, —  healing 
the  sick, — cleansing  the  lepers, — raising  the 
dead, — preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
bearing  the  contumely  of  sinners, — the  unrea- 
sonableness of  men, — the  temptations  of  the 
Devil, —  but  must  confess  he  has  set  a  perfect 
example  of  the  activity  of  goodness.  As  he 
himself  trod,  so,  according  to  our  several  gifts 
and  callings,  his  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  us.  We 
are  not  all  endowed  with  the  same  natural  and 
spiritual  qualifications, — we  do  not  all  fill  the 
same  position  in  life,  neither  have  we  the  same 
outward  means  of  contributing  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  others.  But  let  each  one 
wait  to  know  his  own  calling,  and  therein 
abide. 

One  of  William  Penn's  laws  for  Pennsylva- 
nia was,  that  all  children  should  be  brought 
up  to  some  useful  trade.  The  reason  assign- 
ed was,  that  if  poor,  he  might  acquire  proper- 
ty ;  and  if  being  rich,  he  should  become  poor, 
he  need  not  want.  Thomas  Chalkley  tells  us 
of  an  industrious  old  Friend  named  William 
Porter,  to  whom  in  company  with  others,  he 
paid  a  visit  in  Virginia.  They  found  the  old 
man,  then  106  years  old,  hoeing  the  weeds 
from  his  Indian  corn.  Thomas  says,  "  He 
preached  to  us  a  very  affecting  sermon,  which 
was  as  near  as  1  can  remember  verbatim  thus  : 
Friends  you  are  come  to  see  me  in  the  love 
of  God.  God  is  love,  and  those  that  dwell  in 
God,  dwell  in  love.  I  thank  God  I  feel  his 
Divine  life  every  day,  and  every  night." 

The  life  of  Benjamin  Trotter,  who  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Philadelphia, 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  industry,  fruga- 
lity, moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
of  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  soul.  He  was  prone  by  nature  to  folly 
and  a  corrupt  conversation  ;  and  with  the  heed- 
less impetuosity  of  youth,  he  pursued  them  to 
the  grief  of  his  friends,  and  the  sorrow  of 
heart  of  his  piously-concerned  mother.  In 
vain  did  she  endeavour  to  restrain  him, — he 
had  chosen  his  own  way,  and  he  seemed  rap- 
idly hastening  to  destruction.  At  this  time  it 
pleased  the  Lord  in  boundless  love  and  mercy, 
to  bestow  a  powerful,  awakening  visitation  of 
reproof,  a  soul-reaching  invitation  to  holiness. 
He  bowed  under  the  reproof,  and  kissed  in 
humility  the  rod  that  smote; — he  accepted  the 
invitation, — submitted  his  will  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ;  and  by  his  Light,  he  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  see,  and  turn  from  evil,  but  he  was 
instructed  to  know  and  strengthened  to  do  well. 
Thus  he  was  made  an  example  of  self-denial, 
atrd  simplicity,  which  occasioned  him  to  suiTer 
much  from  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  former 
companions.  Yet  he  fainted  not,  nor  drew 
back.  I  lis  strength  was  in  the  Lord,  from 
whom  also  his  consolations  were  derived. 
Thus  all  the  mockery  and  reproaches  of  the 
wicked  and  thoughtless  but  drove  him  nearer 

and  nearer  to  that  Power,  which  could  through 

....  ■ 
all  trials  sustain  and  soothe. 

Mdieving  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 

committed  to  him,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 


Gospel,  under  the  fresh  qualifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  he  exercised  the  gift  in  much 
plainness  and  Godly  sincerity.  The  doctrine 
he  preached,  he  was  enabled  by  Divine  assist- 
ance to  adorn,  by  a  humble,  circumspect  life 
and  conversation.  He  was  open  and  affable 
to  all.  Many  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  different 
religious  denominations  were  fond  of  convers- 
ing with  him,  and  this  intercourse  frequently 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  drop  a  seasonable 
hint  to  them.  Jn  the  admonition  and  rebuke 
which  he  was  led  to  administer  to  evil  doers, 
he  manifested  a  fervent,  upright  zeal,  tempered 
with  true  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  By 
him  neither  the  person  of  the  proud,  nor  of  the 
rich,  were  respected,  but  in  Christian  freedom 
he  declared  the  truth  to  all. 

At  one  time  having  in  his  usual  plain  way 
laid  the  judgment  of  Truth  on  a  brother, —  the 
reproved  one  was  so  sorely  tried,  that  he  de- 
termined the  judgment  should  be  retracted. 
With  the  intent  to  effect  this,  he  pressed  Dan- 
iel Stanton  to  labour  with  Benjamin  Trotter 
about  it.  Daniel,  after  considering  the  matter 
said,  "  Benjamin  Trotter  is  a  man  of  God,  and 
I  love  him.  I  shall  not  speak  to  him.  Thou 
must  bear  what  he  has  put  upon  thee." 

Of  the  ministry  of  Benjamin  Trotter,  his 
friends  say,  "  He  was  zealous  against  errors 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  constantly 
concerned  to  press  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  Divine  Grace,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  which  is  given  to  every  man  ;  knowing 
from  his  own  experience,  that  it  bringeth  sal- 
vation to  them  that  obey  and  follow  its  teach- 
ings. [He]  was  frequently  enabled  with  en- 
ergy and  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  out- 
ward coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — his 
miraculous  birth, — his  holy  example  in  his 
life  and  precepts, — and  his  death  and  suffer- 
ings at  Jerusalem,  by  which  he  hath  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us." 

He  was  in  private  life,  diligent  in  labour  for 
an  honest  and  reputable  living  amongst  men. 
Although  weak  and  infirm  in  body,  he  con- 
tinued his  industrious  habits,  being  anxious  as 
he  was  wont  to  say,  '  to  owe  no  man  any  thing 
but  love.'  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  al- 
though his  property  was  small,  he  with- 
drew from  business,  for  which  his  weakness 
indeed  very  much  disqualified  him.  Satisfied 
wiih  the  supply  of  his  wants  in  a  moderate 
way, — and  living  in  great  simplicity,  he  had 
none  of  the  ascetic  in  his  character.  He  loved 
his  friends, —  he  continued  sociable  and  affa- 
ble, often  visiting  the  poor, — the  sick, — the  af- 
flicted. He  could  not  minister  much  to  their 
outward  wants,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  cheer 
and  console  them,  by  the  comfort  wherewith 
he  himself  was  comforted  of  God. 

Benjamin  Trotter  resided  in  a  small  house 
near  the  corner  of  Trotter's  Alley  and  Straw- 
berry Street.  William  Wilson,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visiter  there,  has  said,  that  this  honour- 
able minister  would  often  sit  in  his  chair  in 
such  a  state  of  inward  retirement,  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  situation  his  friends 
would  sometimes  come  in,  sit  awhile,  and  de- 
part, without  his  knowledge. 

His  friends  knowing  that  his  means  had 
been  very  limited  when  he  ceased  that  bodily 
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labour  whose  recompense  was  pecuniary,  often 
wished  to  administer  of  their  abundance  to 
supply  his  need.    But  he  declined  all  aid,  say- 
ing, the  Master  had  promised  he  should  have 
enough.    Time  passed  on  ;  he  continued  liv- 
ing in  his  moderate  way,  labouring  in  the  min- 
istry at  home  and  abroad  as  his  Master  called 
him,  being  zealously  concerned  amongst  his 
brethren  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  dis- 
cipline in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  of  true 
charity.    He  bore  the  various  afflictions  which 
befel  him  with  exemplary  patience  and  resig- 
nation.   Near  his  end,  he  expressed  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  his  prospect  that  his  close  was  at 
hand.    He  fervently  exhorted  those  present  to 
watchfulness  and  care;  to  keep  their  lamps 
trimmed  and  their  lights  burning;  prepared  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  as  they  knew  not  at 
what  hour  he  would  come.    Sickness  soon 
brought  him  bodily  affliction.    For  six  weeks 
his  sufferings  were  great,  yet  no  murmur  or 
complaint  escaped  his  lips.    When  he  spake 
of  his  pain,  it  was  coupled  with  the  expression 
of  thankfulness,  that  it  was  not  more  severe 
and  prayer  was  often  raised  in  him  for  con 
tinued  patience.    He  spoke  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  were  gathered  round  his  dying  bed, 
and  there  was  edification  in  his  example,  as 
well  as  in  the  Christian  exhortations  which  he 
had  to  deliver.    The  fervent  love  of  the  bre- 
thren which  distinguished  him  in  life,  was 
with  him  during  his  last  hours,  and  he  passed 
away  in  the  Third  month,  1768,  leaving  the 
undoubted  assurance  in  the  minds  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  having  lived  the  life,  he 
had  received  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 
Those  who  had  been  long  concerned  lest  he 
should  be  suffering  from  want,  found  he  had 
still  enough  left  to  bear  all  his  funeral  expenses. 
The  promise  he  had  received  in  faith  was  thus 
realized,  and  the  Lord's  faithfulness  to  him 
speaks  a  language  to  us  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  of  David,  '  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good  ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.' 

He  was  69  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

During  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  many  years  after,  a  neatly  built 
man  of  slender  person,  and  a  light  quick  step, 
might  have  been  often  seen  treading  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  His  dress  was  generally  of 
a  drab  colour,  and  very  neatly  made.  When 
the  weather  rendered  an  overcoat  necessary, 
he  wore  one  of  a  dark  mixture,  which  he  was 
wont  to  keep  folded  over  his  breast,  by  the 
pressure  of  his  left  arm.  This  man  was 
Samuel  Emlen.  Sometimes  whilst  passing 
along  the  street  at  his  usual  quick  pace,  he 
would  suddenly  fall  into  a  slower  motion,  and 
his  steps  almost  cease.  On  such  occasions  he 
would  frequently  turn  into  some  neighbouring 
dwelling;  and  soon, — sometimes  whilst  still  in 
the  entry, — commence  ministering  in  Gospel 
power,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  prophetic  dis- 
cernment, to  those  within. 

This  man  was  considered  the  seer  of  that 
day.  So  remarkably  was  he  at  times  favour- 
ed with  an  insight  into  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  those  he  met  with,  that  many  who 
were  conscious  of  secretly  withstanding  the 
operations  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  were  afraid 


to  meet  him.    Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
his  quickness  in  delecting,  and  promptness  in 
rebuking  evil.    A  young  man  of  a  high,  proud, 
self-sufficient  spirit,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  was  not  convinced  of  its  princi- 
ples, nor  conformed  to  its  practices,  has  record- 
ed in  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my 
possession,  a  short  sermon  preached  to  him  by 
Samuel  Emlen.    His  residence  was  near  the 
northern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  but  being  in 
Philadelphia,  he  called  at  the  counting-house 
of  an  Elder  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  found  this  man  of  spiritual 
discernment  sitting  by  himself.    As  he  drew 
near,  Samuel,  whose  eyesight  was  very  defec- 
tive, perhaps  thinking  he  was  some  one  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  thus  addressed  him: 
"Who  art  thou  of  lofty  stature?"    By  the 
time  these  words  were  uttered,  he  was  dipped 
into  the  state  of  the  young  man,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  continued  his  discourse, 
"An  empty  vine,  thou  bringest  forth  fruit  unto 
thyself!"    A  few  more  sharp,  pithy  sentences, 
followed.     Most  emphatically  true  was  this 
character,  given  by  a  man  who  from  out- 
ward information  knew  him  not.    He  brought 
forth  fruit  to  himself,  in  a  youth  characterised  by 
a  headstrong  following  of  his  own  inclinations  ; 
and  he  brought  forth  fruit  unto  himself,  in  a 
maturity  of  disgraceful  servitude  to  the  love  of 
strong  drink.    His  evil  fruits  did  not  injure 
himself  alone.    Becoming  attached  to  a  young 
female  of  a  strong  mind,  and  some  religious 
sensibility,  he  persuaded  her,  although  they 
both  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  to  marry  him  out  of  the  order  of  its 
discipline.    She  was  now  withdrawn  from  in- 
tercourse with  Friends,  and  though  conscious 
that  she  had  done  wrong  in  the  act  she  had 
committed,  she  refused  to  give  heed  to  the  Re- 
prover in  her  own  bosom,  and  still  further 
departed  from  the  principles  of  her  education, 
— the  principles  of  her  conviction.  Time  rolled 
on  ;  age  came  upon  her.    She  saw  the  husband 
of  her  youth  degraded  by  intemperance ;  she 
saw  his  body  committed  to  the  grave.  Con- 
viction long  stifled,  took  hold  of  her  mind. 
Her  anguish  was  intense,  as  she  remembered 
the  days  of  her  youth,  the  clearness  with  which 
she  had  seen  the  principles  of  Quakerism  lo  be 
rue,  and  remembered  how  she  had  trampled 
them  under  foot.    Her  life,  had  been  a  con- 
tinued warfare  to  keep  down  remorse  for  hav- 
ing wilfully  stepped  aside  from  her  conviction 
of  duty.    To  the  religious  people  of  other  de- 
nominations, for  no  Friends  resided  near,  who 
came  to  comfort  her  under  the  awful  fearful- 
ness  of  despair  which  rested  upon  her,  she 
freely  and  fully  expressed,  that  she  had  been 
all  her  life  long  striving  against  the  Truth, 
professed  by  the  Quakers,  and  which  was  ever 
secretly  believed  in  by  herself.    She  refused 
to  receive  the  consolations  they  offered,  assert- 
ing her  time  for  repentance  was  over, — and 
after  months  of  darkness  and  horror,  yielded 
to  a  fresh  temptation  of  Satan,  and  took  her 
own  life.    This  account  was  received  from  a 
pious  Methodist,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  cheer  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Excess  in  wine  or  luxury  of  any  kind,  as 


well  as  excess  in  the  studies  of  learning  or  the 
business  of  life,  may  overwhelm  the  memory 
by  overstraining  and  weakening  the  fibres  of 
the  brain. — Rush. 


from  "A  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper." 

To  Hannah  Evans. 

Key  Hill,  Third  mo.  12,  1822. 
My  affectionate  Friend, —  I  have  only  been 
out  once  since  I  entered  this  hospitable  dwell- 
ing, but  my  cough  is  much  relieved.  I  think 
of  returning  home  to-morrow;  our  select 
Monthly  Meeting  is  to  be  in  the  evening.  A 
poor  little  few  !  but  what  can  we  do  better  than 
desire  to  keep  our  places  in  humility  and  faith- 
fulness 1  the  Power  that  has  raised  the  few  la- 
bourers can  raise  up  and  send  more,  how  and 
when  He  sees  meet.  1  believe  it  is  safer  to 
look  to  the  Fountain  than  to  the  streams;  yet 
as  the  streams  flow  pure,  and  unite,  they  may 
form  a  broad  river.  Thy  tender  love  and 
precious  sympathy,  suggest  something  like 
this,  of  an  encouraging,  cheering  nature  to  my 
exercised  spirit.  I  know  someihing  of  de- 
pression that  seems  to  weigh  me  down  ;  my 
heart  breathes  a  desire  that  we  may  yet  be 
kept  from  falling,  and  finally  be  made  con- 
querors, through  a  Saviour's  redeeming,  all- 
vanquishing  power. 

In  tender  love, 

Mary  Cappeh. 

Unprofitable  indeed,  is  the  labour  of  the  ser- 
vant unless  the  Lord  grant  his  blessing.  May 
we  watch  and  pray  continually,  lest  while  we 
seem  zealous  for  the  good  of  olheis,  we  neglect 
our  own  hearts,  and  evil  find  an  easy  dwelling 
there  !  My  spirit  is  ofien  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  the  possibility  of  thus  falling,  even 
after  my  heart  may  have  been  enlarged  in 
love  to  my  fellow  creatures,  and  my  lips  open- 
ed, in  some  measure  to  set  forth  the  love  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  invite  sinners  to 
repent,  and  to  accept  salvation.  Much  lowli- 
ness, and  oft-times  fear,  has  clothed  my 
spirit. 

Eighth  month  4th,  1622.  Went  to  Arm- 
scot,  where  a  Friends'  meeting  is  annually 
held  ;  it  was  large.  My  mind  was  in  a  tried 
stale,  though  mercifully  kept  patient ;  and  I 
was  thankful  for  the  labours  of  some  dear 
Friends,  who  had  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  grace  of  God,  revealed  in  the  heart,  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin,  w  hen  believed  in,  cherish- 
ed and  obeyed ;  and  purifying  from  evil 
thoughts,  words  and  works.  Christ  died  to 
save  us  from  sins,  and  not  in  them.  O,  the 
importance  of  every  heart  coming  lo  know 
Jesus,  in  his  spiritual  appearance  sitting  as  a 
Refiner  with  fire,  and  as  a  Fuller  with  soap  ! 
It  is  mournful  that  many  religious  professors 
seem  to  remain  at  ease,  in  a  nominal  profes- 
sion ;  with  but  little  of  that  sense  of  sin  in  all 
its  deceitfulness,  which  is  discovered  by  the 
shining  of  the  true  Light  in  the  heart.  Many 
seem  content  to  be  thought  moral  and  respect- 
able ;  but  this  falls  far  short  of  coming  unto 
Him  whose  gracious  consoling  invitation  stands 
on  Scripture  record,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden !"  with  the 
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precious  promise  that  they  shall  find  rest.  All 
other  rest  is  polluted. 

Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  25,  1832. 

Dear  John  and  Sarah  Grubb, — 

The  salutation  of  an  old  friend,  if  in  any 
sort  it  may  he  in  the  newness  of  life,  I  seem 
constrained  to  believe,  you  will  not  reject. 
Many  years  and  many  events  have  passed, 
dear  Sarah,  since  our  personal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  with  dear  friends  in  this 
place,  now  gathered  to  their  rest ;  the  remem- 
brance arises  in  liveliness  before  me,  no  bitter- 
ness mingled  therewith.  Thou  wast  then  en- 
gaged with  dear,  faithful,  lowly-minded,  Ann 
Baker  ;  in  my  little  measure  I  loved  you  then  ; 
and  I  cherish  the  hope  that,  in  the  school  of 
experience,  my  best  love  increases,  with  the 
increase  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  long 
tried,  faithful  labourers,  in  the  present  day  of 
sifting,  and  of  deep  plunges,  even  as  in  the 
pit  of  darkness,  tumult  and  dismay.  Well, 
dear  J.  and  S.  Grubb,  is  it  not  a  marvellous 
mercy,  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not  forsaken  ! 
Prophets  and  prophetesses  are  yet  raised  up 
among  us.  May  these  go  on  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord.  Accept  this  my  poor  offering  of 
affection  in  the  78th  year  of  my  pilgrimage, 
and  permit  me  to  add,  that  with  reverence  and 
heart-contriting  thankfulness,  I  acknowledge 
the  mercy  that  united  me  to  a  religious  people, 
whose  genuine  principles  of  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
reconciler  to  God  the  Father,  through  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  is  fully  satisfying  to 
every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation. 

Farewell,  friends  beloved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel. 

Mary  Capper. 

Fragment  on  Prayer  ;  addressed  to  a  Friend. 

Eleventh  month,  1835. 

With  diffidence,  as  ever  becomes  me,  I  am 
willing  to  attempt  expressing  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  alluded  to  in  our  late  conversation.  1 
am  aware  that  my  understanding  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  I  think  my  simple  views  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  precept  and  example  in  the 
inspired  records.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
imperative  than  the  command,  '  Watch  and 
pray  !'  or  any  language  more  sweet  and  en- 
couraging than,  'Pray  unto  thy  Father,  who 
seeth  in  secret  ?' 

Doubtless  Christians  should  live  in  the  spi- 
rit of  prayer.  '  It  is  the  Christian's  vital 
breath  ;'  and  marvellous  is  the  privilege  unto 
this  day  and  hour,  of  communion  with  the  Al- 
mighty Power,  God  over  all,  who  breathed 
that  breath  of  life  whereby  we  became  living 
souls.  By  the  same  Almighty  Power,  we  are 
kept  from  the  path  of  destruction.  Sweet  is 
the  inviting  language  of  our  Redeemer,  who 
has  cast  up  a  new  and  consecrated  way,  by 
which  we  have  access  to  the  mercy-seat. 
'  When  ye  pray  ;'  said  he,  '  say  our  Father  !' 
Glorious  privilege  !  that  while  clothed  with  hu- 
man nature,  feeling  and  mourning  our  omis- 
sions and  commissions,  we  may  '  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker,'  in  prostration  of  body, 
soul  and  spirit !    Although  utterance  may  fail, 


there  is  an  availing  sigh,  a  tear  of  contrition, 
and  a  Spirit  better  than  our  own,  helping  our 
infirmities.  I  allude  not  to  any  forms,  but  to 
the  real,  humble  breathings  of  the  soul,  athirst 
for  the  living  God. 

Maky  Capper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Disclosures  of  the  Microscope. 

Whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  is  daily 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  general  read- 
er, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  little  world  which  the  micro- 
scope discloses.  A  small  volume  by  "  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell,"  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Invisible  World  revealed  by  the  Micro- 
scope," contains  the  curious  and  almost  start- 
ling results  of  various  observations.  In  it  the 
author  observes  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  admits  of 
easy  demonstration,  that  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  teem  with  numberless  myriads  of 
creatures,  which  are  as  unknown  and  as  un- 
approachable to  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  if 
the  telescope  could  bring  within  the  reach  of 
our  observation  the  living  things  that  dwell 
in  the  worlds  around  us,  life  would  be  there 
displayed  in  forms  more  diversified,  in  organ- 
isms more  marvellous,  under  conditions  more 
unlike  those  in  which  animal  existence  appears 
to  our  unassisted  senses,  than  may  be  disco- 
vered "  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  in  the  waters  of  every 
rivulet,"  by  that  noblest  instrument  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  Microscope. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  the  follow- 
ing example  is  cited.  "  From  some  water 
containing  aquatic  plants  collected  from  a  pond 
on  Clapham  Common,  I  select  a  small  twig  to 
which  are  attached  a  few  delicate  flakes,  appa- 
rently of  slime  or  jelly;  some  minute  fibres 
standing  erect  here  and  there  on  the  twig,  are 
also  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
twig,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  water,  we  will 
put  between  two  thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place 
under  the  field  of  view  ©f  the  microscope,  hav- 
ing lenses  that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object 
200  times  in  linear  dimensions.*  Upon  look- 
ing through  the  instrument,  we  find  the  fluid 
swarming  with  animals  of  various  shapes  and 
magnitudes.  Some  are  darting  through  the 
water  with  great  rapidity,  while  others  are 
pursuing  and  devouring  creatures  more  infini- 
tesimal than  themselves.  Many  are  attached 
to  the  twig  by  long  delicate  threads  (the  Vorti- 
ccllce);  several  have  their  bodies  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  tube,  from  one  end  of  which  the 
animal  partly  protrudes  and  then  recedes  (the 
Floscularirc) ;  while  numbers  are  covered  by 
an  elegant  shell  or  case  (the  Brachionus). 

The  minutest  kinds  (the  Monads),  many  of 
which  are  so  small  that  millions  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  single  dr<pp  of  water,  appear  like 
mere  animated  globules,  free,  single,  and  of 
various  colours,  sporting  about  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Numerous  species  resemble  pearly  or 


*  This  is  equal  to  40,000  times  in  superficial  di- 
mension. 


opaline  cups  or  vases,  fringed  round  the  mar- 
gin with  delicate  fibres  that  are  in  constant 
oscillation  (the  Vorticelloe).  Some  of  these 
are  attached  by  spiral  tendrils,  others  are  uni- 
ted by  a  slender  stem  to  one  common  trunk 
appearing  like  a  bunch  of  hare-bells  (the  Car- 
chesium),  others  are  of  a  globular  form,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  definite  pattern  on  a  ta- 
bular or  spherical  membranous  case  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  their  existence,  and  ultimately 
become  detached  and  locomotive  (the  Gonium 
and  Volvox),  while  many  are  permanently 
clustered  together,  and  die  if  separated  from 
the  parent  mass.  No  organs  of  progressive 
motion  similar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or 
fishes,  are  observable  in  these  beings  ;  yet  they 
traverse  the  water  with  rapidity  without  the 
aid  of  limbs  or  fins  ;  and,  though  many  species 
are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all  possess  an  accu- 
rate perception  of  the  presence  of  other  bodies, 
and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey  with  un- 
erring purpose. 

"  In  contemplating  the  swarms  of  living 
atoms  under  the  microscope,  (continues  our 
author,)  the  idea  that  most  strongly  impresses 
the  mind,  after  the  first  sensation  of  surprise 
has  subsided,  is  the  infinitesimal  minuteness, 
and  simple  condition,  of  many  of  the  structures, 
in  which  that  marvellous  principle,  life,  is  en- 
shrined. We  have  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  presence  of  vitality  with  bodies  pos- 
sessing various  complicated  organs,  for  the 
elaboration  and  maintenance  of  the  energies 
of  existence;  but  here  we  see  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct creatures  in  the  condition  of  single  glo- 
bules and  cells,  that  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being,  and  increase  in  numbers  with  a  rapidity 
so  prodigious,  and  in  modes  so  peculiar,  as  to 
startle  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  animal 
organization. 

"  The  fresh  water  Polypes,  or  Hydrae,  ani- 
mals that  present  considerable  analogy  in  their 
structure,  to  many  of  the  simplest  forms  reveal- 
ed by  the  microscope,  being  relatively  of  con- 
siderable size  and  abundant  in  ponds  and 
rivulets,  afford  a  convenient  illustration  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  that  will  come  under 
our  notice  in  pursuing  the  study  of  this  division 
of  animated  nature.  The  Hydra  is  generally 
found  attached  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  or  to  twigs  and  branches  that  have 
fallen  into  the  water.  When  in  an  expanded 
state  it  resembles  a  slender  semi-transparent 
cylinder  or  tube  about  the  size  of  a  hog's  bris- 
tle, from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  which  is  constricted  at  the 
end  that  is  attached  to  the  plant.  At  the  free 
extremity  there  is  an  aperture  or  mouth  sur- 
rounded by  several  long  delicate  tubular  arms 
or  tentacula.  It  performs  locomotion  by  ex- 
tending its  arms,  attaching  them  to  n  fixed 
point,  and  then  drawing  its  body  to  the  same 
spot ;  it  appears  sensible  of  light,  although  des- 
titute of  any  visual  organs,  and  if  placed  in 
the  shade  will  quickly  begin  to  shift  its  posi- 
tion,— standing  at  first  erect  upon  the  pedicle, 
throwing  its  arms  forwards  and  fixing  them — 
thus  bending  the  body  archwise,  and  at  length 
drawing  the  tail  towards  the  head. 

"  If  a  piece  of  stem  or  leaf  to  which  somt 
polypes  are  attached,  is  put  into  a  small  cleaij 
I  phial  filled  with  water,  the  little  animals  will 
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in  a  short  time  extend  and  spread  their  arms 
in  quest  of  prey  ;  and  if  a  small  lively  worm 
is  dropped  into  the  water,  they  quickly  rouse 
into  full  activity,  while  the  worm,  apparently 
conscious  of  its  danger,  throws  itself  into  vio- 
lent contortions.  One  of  the  polypes  then 
stretches  out  its  arms,  perhaps  to  the  length 
of  several  inches,  till  they  become  as  attenu- 
ated as  a  spider's  web,  and  suddenly  seizes 
and  entangles  its  prey,  which  in  a  moment,  as 
if  paralyzed  by  an  electric  shock,  ceases  its 
struggles,  and  is  then  slowly  drawn  to  the 
mouth  and  swallowed. 

"  1  have  seen  a  polype  seize  two  large 
worms  at  the  same  instant ;  and  to  reach  them 
the  arms  were  extended  to  such  a  degree  of 
tenuity,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens  ;  and  the  worms,  though  very 
lively,  and  struggling  violently,  were  unable 
to  break  asunder  these  delicate  instruments 
and  escape,  but  in  an  instant  were  struck  mo- 
tionless. This  phenomenon  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  effect  produced  by  the  Gymnotus,  or 
electrical  eel  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  hydra,  like  that  fish,  kills  its  prey  by  an 
electric  shock. 

"The  most  extraordinary  vital  endowment 
possessed  by  the  fresh  water  polype,  is  that  of 
•the  reproduction  of  lost  parts  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent,  even  to  the  formation  of  seve- 
ral perfect  individuals  from  the  divided  parts 
of  a  single  hydra.  One  polype  was  cut  into 
ten  pieces,  and  each  piece  grew  into  an  entire 
animal.  If  a  polype  is  turned  inside  out,  a 
transmutation  not  less  wonderful,  physiologi- 
cally considered,  than  the  above  process,  takes 
place  :  the  original  outer  surface  performs  the 
function  of  digestion,  while  the  former  lining 
of  the  stomach  becomes  the  external  integu- 
ment of  the  skin;  the  animal  apparently  suf- 
fering no  inconvenience  from  the  operation. 

"  The  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
hydra  ;  its  entire  structure  being  nothing  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  cells.  In  this  it  is 
analogous  to  the  simplest  condition  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  (the  Cellulosse,)  the  irvegetable 
nature  was  therefore,  at  first,  deemed  unques- 
tionable ;  but  M.  Trembley  having  noticed  the 
spontaneous  motions  of  the  mutilated  polypes 
as  they  advanced  to  perfection,  with  great  sa- 
gacity inferred  that  they  were  true  animals 
possessing  a  structure,  which  like  that  of  cer- 
tain plants,  admitted  of  subdivision  without 
destroying  its  vitality  or  powers  of  repara- 
tion." 

"  From  various  observations  we  have  proof 
that  all  those  functions  in  which  the  organic 
life  of  vegetables  essentially  consists,  are  ef- 
fected by  one  simple  cell :  we  may  instance 
the  yeast  fungus  (Torula  Cerevisse),  and  the 
red  snow  (Leparia  nivalis).  Even  in  the 
highest  and  most  complicated  orders  of  veget- 
ables, in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  organs 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  different  offi- 
ces, these  functions  are  performed  by  the 
agency  of  cells,  which  obtain  materials  of  for- 
mation and  support  from  the  ordinary  chemical 
agents  around  them.  In  like  manner,  in  ani- 
mal structures,  all  the  various  processes  of 
vitality  are  performed  by  cells  or  globules, 
varying  in  size  from  infinite  minuteness  to 


forms  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  In  fine,  a 
minute  globular  cell,  is  typical  of  the  common 
germ,  from  which  all  organic  fabrics  proceed. 
All  animals  and  plants,  may  justly  be  regard- 
ed as  definite  aggregations  of  cells,  endowed 
with  specific  properties  in  the  different  types, 
and  subjected  to  a  never  varying  law  of  de- 
velopement.*  And  in  animals  as  well  as 
plants,  there  are  certain  kinds,  in  which  the 
entire  animal  consists  of  but  one  single  cell, 
(the  Monads,)  and  others,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  but  a  cluster  of  such  cells,  arranged 
in  a  definite  manner.  These  mere  aggiega- 
gations  of  simple  cells,  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life  ;  and  hence  these  animals 
like  the  simplest  plants  may  be  divided  without 
destroying  their  vitality,  and  every  part  may 
become  a  perfect  individual. 


*  Although  it  is  now  a  received  physiological  ax- 
iom, that  cells  are  the  elementary  basis,  the  ultimate 
limit,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  structures,  and  that 
the  varied  functions  in  which  organic  life  essentially 
consists,  are  performed  by  the  agency  of  cells,  which  are 
not  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  any  well  mark- 
ed characters,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  as- 
suming any  identity  between  the  primary  cells  even 
of  the  simplest  species  of  animals  or  vegetables,  much 
less  between  those  of  more  complete  organization. 
The  single  cell,  which  embodies  vitality  in  the  yeast 
Fungus  or  the  Monad,  is  governed  by  the  same  immu- 
table organic  laws,  which  preside  over  the  complicated 
machinery  of  man  and  the  other  vertebrata ;  and  the 
cell  that  forms  the  germ  of  each  species  of  organism, 
is  endowed  with  special  properties,  which  can  result 
in  nothing  but  the  fabrication  of  that  particular  spe- 
cies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Terrible  Earthquake  at  Atlixco. —  The 
schooner  Sarah  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
from  the  Brazos,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  9th 
ult. 

By  this  arrival  intelligence  is  received  that 
letters  had  come  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  23d  of  October,  the  city 
of  Atlixco  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Not  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  the  ruins. 

Much  damage  also  was  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  monasteries,  many  of  which  were 
overthrown. 

Another  account  says  : — 

The  Earthquake  in  Mexico. — The  recent 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  city 
of  Atlixco,  by  an  earthquake,  was  incorrect  in 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  city  destroyed 
was  Ocotlan,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco.  The  city, 
a  very  considerable  one,  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed— not  a  house  left  standing,  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  buried  in  the  ruins.  The 
scene  presented  is  described  as  awful.  The 
earthquake  was  not  confined  to  this  one  city — 
its  effects'  were  felt  over  considerable  extent  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  caused  serious 
injury  to  several  monasteries  and  small  vil- 
lages.— N.  O.  Paper. 

Punishment  of  Idle  Husbands. — The  head 
chief  (of  New  Ireland,)  often  interferes  in  mi- 
nor matters  of  a  domestic  nature  ;  for  instance, 
if  a  lazy  fellow  has  a  wife  or  two,  and  a  few 


children,  and  through  his  love  for  fishing, 
dancing,  and  loitering  idly  about,  neglects  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  family, 
a  complaint  is  made,  the  chief  visits  the  house 
in  person,  and  if  he  sees  just  grounds  for  pun- 
ishment, he  orders  out  the  whole  population 
of  the  village — men,  women,  and  children  arm 
themselves  with  a  stiff  birch  made  of  small 
canes ;  they  then  form  a  long  double  line 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  wait  with  anxious 
glee  the  approach  of  the  delinquent.  At  last 
he  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a 
shower  of  yells,  screams,  jibes,  &c.  The 
word  is  given  by  the  chief,  and  away  he  darts 
at  his  utmost  speed  through  the  ranks,  every 
one  endeavouring  to  hit  him  as  he  passes. 
According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get  off  with 
running  the  line  once,  or  he  may  have  to  do 
so  twice ;  but  he  is  skilled  in  cunning  and 
fleetness,  that  can  run  the  line  even  once,  with- 
out having  his  skin  tickled  for  him,  by 
the  hearty  application  of  the  birch,  wielded 
by  some  strong  women  !  As  the  punishment 
is  not  of  a  fatal  kind,  the  whole  affair  creates 
unrestricted  merriment.  — Coulter's  Adven- 
lures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Whatever  precepts  you  give,  be  short. 


From  the  National  Era. 

THE  DROVERS. 

A  freer,  manlier  life  than  ours, 

No  son  of  toil  is  living — 
Through  heat  and  cold,  and  sun  and  showers, 

Still  onward  cheerly  driving. 
But,  see,  the  day  is  closing  cool, 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us, 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us. 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine, 

Our  foot-sore  beasts  are  weary, 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Invites  us  all  to  tarry. 
The  landlord  beckons  from  his  door, 

His  beechen  fire  is  glowing  ; 
These  ample  barns  with  feed  in  store 

Are  filled  to  overflowing. 

From  many  a  valley  frowned  across 

By  brows  of  rugged  mountains  ; 
From  hill-sides  where,  through  spongy  moss, 

Gush  out  the  river  fountains  ; 
From  quiet  farm-fields,  green  and  low, 

And  bright  with  blooming  clover  ; 
From  vales  of  corn,  the  wandering  crow 

No  richer  hovers  over. 

Day  after  day  our  way  has  been 

O'er  many  a  hill  and  hollow; 
By  lake  and  stream,  by  wood  and  glen, 

Our  stately  drove  we  follow. 
Through  dust-clouds  rising  thick  and  dun, 

As  smoke  of  battle  o'er  us, 
Their  white  horns  glisten  in  the  sun, 

Like  plumes  and  crests  before  us. 

We  see  them  slowly  climb  the  hill, 

As  slow  behind  it  sinking  ; 
Or,  thronging  close,  from  roadside  rill 

Or  sunny  lakelet  drinking. 
Now,  crowding  in  the  narrow  road, 

In  thick  and  struggling  masses, 
They  glare  upon  the  toamster's  load, 

Or  rattling  coach  which  passes. 

Anon,  with  toss  of  horn  and  tail, 

And  paw  of  hoof  and  bellow, 
They  leap  some  farmer's  broken  pale, 

O'er  meadow  close  or  fallow. 
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Forth  comes  the  startled  good  man  ;  forth 
Wife,  children,  house-dog  sally, 

Till  once  more  on  their  dusty  path 
The  baffled  truants  rally. 

We  drive  no  starvelings,  scraggy  grown, 

Loose-legg'd,  and  ribb'd  and  bony, 
Like  those  who  grind  their  noses  down 

On  pastures  bare  and  stony — 
Lean  oxen,  rough  as  Indian  dogs, 

And  cows  with  dust-dry  udders, 
Disputing  feebly  with  the  frogs 

The  crop  of  saw-grass  meadows  ? 

In  our  good  droves,  so  sleek  and  fair, 

No  bones  of  leanness  rattle  ; 
No  tottering,  hide-bound  ghosts  are  there, 

Of  Pharaoh's  evil  cattle. 
Each  stately  beevc  bespeaks  the  hand 

That  fed  him  unrepining; 
The  fatness  of  a  goodly  land 

In  each  dun  hide  is  shining. 

We've  sought  them  where  in  warmest  nooks 

The  sweetest  feed  is  growing, 
And  priced  them  by  the  clearest  brooks 

Through  honeysuckle  flowing  ; 
Wherever  hillsides,  sloping  south, 

Are  bright  with  early  grasses, 
Or,  tracking  green  the  lowland's  drouth, 

The  mountain  streamlet  passes. 

But,  now  the  day  is  closing  cool, 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us, 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us, 
The  cricket  to  the  frog's  bassoon 

His  shrillest  time  is  keeping, 
The  sickle  of  yon  setting  moon 

The  meadow  mist  is  reaping. 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine, 

Our  loot-sore  beasts  are  weary, 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Invites  us  all  to  tarry. 
To-morrow,  eastward  with  our  charge 

We'll  go  to  meet  the  dawning, 
Ere  yet  the  pines  of  Kearsarge 

Have  seen  the  sun  of  morning. 

When  snow-flakes  o'er  the  frozen  earth 

Instead  of  birds  are  flitting; 
When  children  throng  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  quiet  wives  are  knitting, 
W'hilc  in  the  fire-light  strong  and  clear 

Young  eyes  of  pleasure  glisten, 
To  talcs  of  all  we  see  and  hear 

The  ears  of  home  shall  listen. 

From  many  a  Northern  lake  and  hill, 

To  Ocean's  far  off  water, 
Shall  Fancy  play  the  Drover  still, 

And  make  the  long  night  shorter. 
Then  let  us  still  through  sun  and  showers 

And  heat  and  cold  be  driving ; 
A  freer,  manlier  life  than  ours, 

No  son  of  toil  is  living! 

J.  G.  W. 


THE  FRIEND, 


TWELFTH  MONTH  11,  1847. 


A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  friend, 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  relative  to  a  statement 
in  the  article  headed  "  Biographies,"  published 
in  the  ninth  number  of  this  volume  of  "  Tha 
Friend,"  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts  : — 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  '  The  Friend'  of  2()th  tilt.,  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  a 
statement  contained  in  it,  the  result  of  which 
I  feel  best  satisfied  to  mention  to  thee.  The 


article  is  that  on  modern  biographies  ;  and 
while  dissenting  wholly  from  some  assertions 
made  in  reference  to  other  topics  in  that  arlir 
cle,  I  particularly  allude  to  the  statement,  in 
substance,  that  a  minister  of  our  Society  is 
said,  in  a  memoir  of  him  published  some  years 
since,  to  have  procured  a  church  organ,  and 
derived  much  enjoyment  from  the  music." 

"  The  copy  of  the  memoir  now  in  my  pos- 
session contains  a  likeness,  not  '  more  than 

one,'  of  ;  and  it  appears  from  it 

that  a  barrel  or  common  hand-organ,  not  '  a 
church-organ,'  was  procured  eight  months, 
not  '  several  years'  before  his  death. 

"  The  facts  suppressed  in  the  article  in  '  The 

Friend'  are  these,  that  in  1832,  when   

 was  in  his  76th  or  77lh  year,  he  was 

attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  brain  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  keep  him  entirely  seclu- 
ded from  society  ;  and  this  disease  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  although 
varying  in  intensity, — that  he  was  not  unfre- 
quenlly  in  a  painful  state  of  depression — that 
the  motion  of  riding  so  affected  his  feeble  brain 
as  to  produce  sickness — that  the  tendency  to 
delirium  was  very  great  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  illness, — and  that  it  is  particularly  noted 
that  the  delirium  had  almost  wholly  subsided 
for  some  days  before  his  death." 

"  It  further  appears  that  — —  was 

not  a  Friend  until  after  his  majority — that  in 
his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  music, — and  that 
when  nearly  80  years  of  age,  his  brain  enfee- 
bled by  acute  disease  of  more  than  three  years 
continuance,  and  his  mind  reduced  to  a  state 
of  second  childhood,  he  reverted  to  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  and  sought  relief-4k>m  physical 
and  mental  suffering  in  musical  sounds  of  the 
simplest  character, — and  even  in  this  state  of 
mind  it  appears  that  he  only  resorted  to  it  as 
a  remedy." 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
biography  referred  to,  and  therefore  at  present 
decline  giving  any  opinion  relative  to  the  al- 
leged want  of  correct  representation  on  the 
part  of  X.,  but  of  one  thing  we  feel  fully  satis- 
fied, that  he  had  no  intention  of  placing  the 
subject  in  an  unfair  light.  To  ourselves,  and 
to  X.  of  course,  we  reserve  the  privilege  of  a 
further  hearing  in  the  matter,  if  deemed  expe- 
dient. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5C 
Chestnut  street ;  Ben  jamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — * 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street  ; 
William  [lilies,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp, 
Frank  ford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  G.  Pancoast,  N.  J.,  per  R.  S.,  $1 ,  from 
No.  15  to  40,  vol.  21  ;  per  W.  E.,  from  J.  Newlin,  $2, 
vol.  21 ;  P.  Benbow,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  22;  T.  Woody,  $2, 
to  26,  vol.  22  ;  and  from  Wm.  Wilson,  $6,  vols.  18, 19, 
and  20  ;  per  H.  O,  from  N.  T.  Perkins,  $2,  to  17,  vol. 
20  ;— the  five  last  of  N.  C. ;  of  M.  Willets,  agent,  Ohio, 
per  E.  M.,  for  self,  P.  Wood,  J.  M'Grail,  and  J.  Hoyle, 
Sen.,  each  $2,  vol.  21  ;  and  J.  W.  M'Grew,  $2,  vol.  20 ; 
for  James  Jones,  Tenn.,  per  P.  &  W.,  $7.50,  to  39, 
vol.  20.  in  full ;  of  J.  F.  Hull,  agent,  per  S.  U.,  from 
Paul  Upton,  $2,  vol.  21,  omitted  in  No.  10. 

AGENCY. 

John  Favvcett  is  appointed  agent  for  "  The 
Friend,"  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

WANTED 

An  apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Pre- 
scription business.  Apply  at  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 


WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.   Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  4th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Middletown,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Thomas 
Y.  Hutton  to  Phebe,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Webster,  all  of  that  county. 


Died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth . 
month,  Rebecca  Mekeel,  wife  of  Aaron  Mekeel,  and 
daughter  of  Job  and  Deborah  Otis,  at  the  residence 
of  her  father,  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  Her 
friends  believe  that  it  was  her  concern  while  in  health 
to  live  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Towards  the  close  she  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  pass  away  from  this  state  of  existence  at  any 
time. — Her  end  was  serene  and  peaceful. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  Scipio, 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Deborah,  wife  of  Job  Otis, 
very  suddenly,  supposed  from  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
in  the  64th  year  of  her  age ;  an  approved  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  much  attached  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines,  principles,  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  on  the  2nd 

of  Tenth  month,  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  this 
language  of  holy  writ  was  felt  to  be  peculiarly  appli- 
cable, "  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away."  Several  times  he  expressed,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
nothing  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  "All  my  own 
works  of  righteousness  are  as  filthy  rags."  And  it  is  . 
reverently  believed,  that  through  the  adorable  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  efficacy  and  power  of  redeeming  love 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  he  was  enabled  to  experi- 
ence an  entire  preparation  of  heart  for  an  admittance 
into  one  of  those  mansions,  of  which  the  dear  Redeem- 
er said  to  his  disciples,  "There  are  many  in  my  Fa- 
ther's house  ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." — There 
was  much  to  impress  and  instruct  the  humble  seeking 
mind  after  Truth,  in  his  observations  and  remarks 
throughout  his  illness.  To  each  ol  his  large  family  of 
children  that  were  with  him,  he  imparted  counsel  and 
advice  ;  desiring  that  those  who  had  not  yet  yielded, 
would  come  to  their  Saviour,  and  love  and  follow  him  ; 
and  that  those  who  had  in  measure  given  up  to  wear 
his  yoke,  would  strive  to  become  pure  in  heart.  To 
one  he  said,  "Though  it  may  seem  difficult,  or  hard 
to  attain,  let  it  be  thy  standard  —  press  after  it.  Bless- 
ed are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God."  At 
times  a  fear  pervaded  his  mind,  lest  his  faith  should 
fail ;  saying,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  my  faith  and  patience 
ma}'  hold  out  to  the  end."  This  was  graciously 
granted  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  supplica.'e  the  throne 
of  mercy,  and  return  thanksgiving  a"d  praises  to  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  before  his  lips  were  closed 
in  death. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Sir  George  Simpson's  Overland  Journey  Round 
the  World. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

We  followed  the  trail  of  Sir  George  Simp- 
son to  the  shores  of  California ;  and  we  now 
set  forth  in  his  wake  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  middle  of  the  North  Pacific" 

'  "  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  says  Captain 
King,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Cook,  "  in 
this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Awatska,  the  guests  of  a  people  with  whose 
existence  we  had  before  been  scarce  acquaint- 
ed, and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitual  globe, 
a  solitary,  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose 
shape  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamp- 
ed on  the  back  with  the  word  London.  I  can- 
not pass  over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts, 
the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances 
it  excited  in  us."'  ' 'Tis  sixty  years  since!' 
and  now  the  new  adventurer,  in  putting  a  gir- 
dle round  the  earth,  meets  ai  the  same  island 
with  native  pilots,  who  speak  English  like 
their  mother  tongue,  in  front  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Stuart  describes  one 
of  the  queens  as  banqueting  on  a  living  cuttle- 
fish, held  to  her  face  with  both  hands,  while 
its  snaky  arms  writhed  and  twisted  round 
her  head.  Sir  George's  supper  with  Govern- 
or Kekuanaoa  was  somewhat  different.  '  We 
were  received  by  the  governor  in  his  hall  of 
justice,  an  apartment  large  enough  for  the 
church  of  a  considerable  parish,  being  sixty 
feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  high,  to  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof.  .  . 
The  chiefs  were  all  handsomely  attired  in  the 
Windsor  uniform,  their  clothes  fitting  to  a 
hair's  breadth  :  so  particular,  indeed,  are  the 
aristocracy  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  im- 
ported a  tailor  from  England  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive benefit.  Supper  being  announced,  the 
chiefs,  each  taking  one  or  two  of  our  party  by 
the  arm,  conducted  us  across  an  open  area  to 


another  apartment  of  considerable  size,  built 
in  the  European  fashion,  and  handsomely  fur 
nished  with  tables,  buffets,  chairs,  sofas,  &c. 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  being  of  native 
wood  and  native  workmanship.    The  main 
table  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  Lon 
don  mansion,  covered  as  it  was  with  glass  and 
plate,  and  lighted  with  elegant  lamps.  Th 
lare  was  very  tempting.    It  consisted  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  sweetmeats,  pastry,  Chinese  pre 
serves,  &c.  with  excellent  lea  and  coffee:  the 
latter,  which  had  been  grown  in  VVoahoo  by 
the  governor  himself,  being  fully  equal  to  Mo 
cha.    Our  plates,  by  the  by,  had  been  marked 
with  our  names,  and  we  had  been  told  to  take 
our  seats  accordingly,  his  excellency  sitting  at 
one  side  among  his  guests.    In  fact  the  whole 
proceedings  blended  the  most  punctilious  re- 
gard to  etiquette  with  the  cordiality  of  natural 
politeness,  beating,  out  and  out  and  over  again, 
all  that  we  had  seen  in  California,  in  every 
respect,  in  room,  in  furniture,  in  equipage,  in 
viands,  in  cookery,  and  in  dress.    Nor  were 
our  native  companions  themselves  so  decided- 
ly inferior  as  civilized  vanity  might  fancy. 
The  chiefs,  especially  our  host,  were  men  of 
excellent  address  ;  and  as  they  spoke  English 
enough  to  be  understood,  we  soon  forgot  that 
we  were  sipping  our  coffee  in  a  country  which 
is  deemed  uncivilized,  and  among  individuals 
who  are  classed  with  savages.' 

Some  of  the  chiefs  have  houses  built  in  the 
European  fashion,  of  wood,  stone,  &c.  occa- 
sionally of  two  stories,  with  tinned  roofs,  bal- 
conies, verandas,  and  jalousies ;  and  these 
are  enclosed  within  small  gardens  of  ornamen- 
tal plants.  The  native  houses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  light,  that  it  is  common  to  remove 
them  from  place  to  place.  They  are  made  of 
a  framework  of  bamboos,  covered  with  grass ; 
and  having  pointed  roofs,  and  no  opening  but 
a  single  door,  look  like  hayricks.  '  The 
houses  are  commonly  separated  into  sleeping 
and  sitting  compartments,  by  means  of  cur- 
tains hung  across  from  wall  to  wall ;  but  every- 
thing, whether  exposed  to  view  or  not,  whether 
within  the  house  itself  or  merely  within  the 
surrounding  enclosure,  is  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  with  the  filth  and  confusion  of 
most  of  the  native  lodges  of  the  continent.  At 
whatever  time  of  the  day  we  dropped  into  a 
house,  we  found  no  difference  in  any  of  these 
particulars;  there  was  never  any  unpleasant 
smell  about  the  premises,  all  the  refuse  offish, 
vegetables,  &c.  being  regularly  carried  to  a 
distance.'  The  furniture  consists  of  straw 
mats  laid  upon  the  earthen  floor,  and  piled 
upon  each  other  when  meant  to  serve  as  beds  ; 
together  with  a  few  gourds  or  calabashes  for 
dishes. 

'  In  form  the  men  are  commonly  handsome, 


strong,  and  well  limbed  :  while  in  height  they 
are  in  general  something  above  the  average 
standard  of  Europeans.    On  the  whole,  they 
arc,  as  a  race,  considerably  above  mediocrity 
both  in  (ace  and  in  person.    The  women  in 
particular  are  decidedly  pretty.    They  have  a 
most  lively  expression  of  countenance,  and  are 
always  smiling  and  attractive;  and  their  fig- 
ures may  even  be  admitted  to  be  beautiful  and 
feminine,  seldom  inclining  when  young  either 
to  corpulency  or  to  the  opposite  extreme ; 
limbs  and  busts  well-lbrmed,  and  hands,  feet, 
and  ankles  small  and  delicate  ;  while  their  gait 
and  carriage,  though  somewhat  peculiar,  are 
yet,  on  the  whole,  nobje  and  commanding.' 
The  description,  however,  applies  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  the  aristocracy  being  lemarkably 
tall  and  corpulent.    With  the  latter,  shampoo- 
ing stands  in  place  of  exercise,  promoting  cir- 
culation and  digestion  without  exhaustion  or 
fatigue;  and  under  such  treatment  they  thrive 
so  surprisingly,  that  they  remain  in  perfect 
health,  even  when  they  have  become  so  un- 
wieldy as  to  be  unable  to  walk.    The  people 
are  gentle  and  harmless,  obedient  and  submis- 
sive, faithful  and  courageous,  and  singularly 
industrious. 

The  Sandwich  group  contains  1000  square 
miles,  or  640,000  acres  of  productive  land,  to 
which  there  is  only  a  population  of  88,000. 
This  population  is  mainly  supported  upon  poi, 
preparation  of  the  root  of  the  halo,  of  a 
brown  colour,  but  otherwise  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance beet.    '  It  is  reared  in  small  enclo- 
sures, which,  with  great  care  and  labour,  are 
embanked  all  around,  and  constantly  covered 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  water ;  for,  like  rice, 
the  kalo  will  not  flourish  in  dry  land.'  And 
so  productive  is  the  plant,  that  a  single  square 
mile  is  said  to  be  capable  of  feeding  15,151 
persons  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  popula- 
tion might  be  subsisted  on  six  square  miles ; 
and  this  by  the  labour  of  one  twenty-fifth  part 
of  their  number.    Supposing,  however,  that 
every  person,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
required  half  an  acre,  '  there  would  still  re- 
main, even  on  that  liberal  and  extravagant 
supposition,  about  600,000  acres  for  objects 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  natives.'    The  value  of  the  land 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  an  acre 
yields  an  average  of  a  ton  and  a-half of  sugar ; 
so  that  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing several  times  the  quantity  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    But  it  is  the  position  of 
the  islands  which  has  made,  or  will  make, 
their  fortune.    '  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  are  on  the  direct  route 
from  Cape  Horn  to  all  the  coasts  of  the  North- 
ern  Pacific.    With   respect  to  Kamschatka 
and  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  this  is  evident  at  a 
glance  ;  with  respect  to  Japan,  when  its  ports 
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shall  be  opened,  vessels  will  find  their  advan- 
tage, even  without  regard  to  refuge  or  refresh- 
ment, in  deviating  to  the  right  of  their  straight 
course,  in  order  to  make  the  north-east  trades 
above  the  equator  as  fair  a  wind  as  possible  ; 
and  with  respect  to  California,  and  the  north- 
west coast,  the  apparently  inconvenient  devia- 
tion to  the  left  is  rendered  not  only  expedient, 
but  almost  necessary,  by  the  prevailing  breezes 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  .  .  But  the  i 
group  as  naturally  connects  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  the  south  and  the  north.  Lying  in 
the  very  latitude  of  San  Bias  and  Macao,  with 
an  open  sea  in  either  direction,  it  crosses  the 
shortest  road  from  Mexico  to  China  ;  w  hile, 
considering  its  great  distance  to  the  westward 
of  the  new  continent,  but  more  particularly  of 
its  southern  division,  it  may,  without  involving 
any  inadequate  sacrifice,  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping-stone  from  the  whole  of  the  American 
coast  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  .  .  .  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Archipelago,  as  just  described,  is 
the  more  valuable  on  this  account — that  it  nei- 
ther is,  nor  ever  can  be,  shared  by  any  rival. 
If  one  makes  no  account  of  the  comparative 
vicinity  of  mere  islets,  which  are  worthless 
alike  for  refuge  and  refreshment,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  form  perhaps  the  most  secluded 
spot  on  earth,  being  at  least  twice  as  far  from 
the  nearest  land  as  the  lone  rock  of  St.  Hele- 
na. .  .  .  Already  have  the  Sandwich  Islands 
begun  to  be  a  common  centre  of  traffic  for 
some  of  the  countries  which  they  serve  to  link 
together.  .  .  .  When  the  ports  of  Japan  are 
opened,  and  the  two  oceans  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  navigable  canal,  so  as  to  place  the 
group  in  the  direct  route  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia  on  the  other,  then  will 
the  trade  in  question  expand  in  amount  and 
variety,  till  it  has  rendered  Woahoothe  empo- 
rium of  at  least  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  pro- 
ducts, natural  and  artificial,  of  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  Then  will  Honolula  be  one  of  the 
marts  of  the  world,  one  of  those  exchanges  to 
which  nature  herself  grants  in  perpetuity  a 
more  than  royal  charter.' 

It  is  melancholy  lo  think,  however,  that  this 
brilliant  future  is  predicable  only  of  the  islands, 
not  of  the  islanders.  These  are  vanishing,  as 
elsewhere,  before  the  advance  of  civilization. 
New  luxuries  have  awakened  new  wants;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  these,  the  lower  classes  have 
been  ground  down  by  the  chiefs  to  such  a  con- 
di i ion  of  starvation,  that  they  have  come  to 
look  upon  their  children  as  rivals  and  enemies. 
'  In  1824,  Mr.  Stuart  wrote  thus  : — We  have 
the  clearest  proof,  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
islands  where  the  influence  of  the  mission  has 
not  yet  extended,  two-thirds  of  the  infants  born 
perish  by  the  hands  of  their  own  parents  be- 
fore attaining  the  first  or  second  year  of  their 
age."'  Since  then,  the  tyranny  has  been 
more  in  form  of  law,  anil  regular  taxes  have 
taken  the  place  of  capricious  exactions;  but 
the  effect  remains  the  same.  The  diseases  of 
Europe,  .  .  .  contribute  likewise  to  thin  the 
population  ;  and  the  result  is  the  extraordinary 
and  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  nation  rapidly  van- 
ishing from  the  face  of  the  earth,  '  because  its 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  is  not  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  a  rising  generation.'    Our  au- 


thor's account  of  these  interesting  islands  is 
the  most  intelligent  and  comprehensive  we  have 
yet  received  ;  although  it  certainly  occupies  a 
space  singularly  disproportioned  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  book,  filling  as  it  does  more  than 
a  third  of  the  second  volume. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  Sir  George 
sailed  lor  Sitka,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  where  he  had  a  flying 
journey  before  him  of  Jive  months  through  the 
dominions  of  the  czar!  Hitherto  he  has  been 
in  England.  '  I  have  seen  the  English  citizens 
of  a  young  republic,  which  has  already  dou- 
bled its  original  territory,  without  any  visible 
or  conceivable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  inde- 
finite extension  ;  I  have  seen  the  English  colo- 
nists of  a  conquered  province,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  possessors,  however 
inferior  in  wealth  and  influence,  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  their  fathers; 
I  have  seen  the  English  posts,  that  stud  the 
wilderness  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  I  have  seen  English  adventur- 
ers, with  that  innate  power  which  makes  every 
individual,  whether  Hriton  or  American,  a  real 
representative  of  his  country,  monopolizing 
the  trade,  and  influencing  the  destinies  of  Span- 
ish California  ;  and  lastly,  I  have  seen  the 
English  merchants  and  English  missionaries 
of  a  barbarian  Archipelago,  which  promises, 
under  their  care  and  guidance,  to  become  the 
centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  the  west,  of 
the  new  world  and  the  old.'  Thus  England 
and  Russia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Swedish  peninsula,  girdle  the  globe  together. 
But  Sir  George,  we  apprehend,  miscalculates 
the  grandeur  of  the  latter  country,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  desert. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Disclosures  of  the  Microscope. 

(Concluded  from  page  95.) 

"  In  the  group  under  the  microscope,  some 
minute  points  or  globules,  of  various  colours, 
may  be  observed  gliding  rapidly  along  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Some  are  without  eyes,  or 
any  sensible  organs  but  the  cilia.  Others 
have  a  red  eye  speck,  and  many  have  indu- 
rated cases  or  shells.  They  vary  in  size  from 
one  two-thousandth  to  three-thousandths  of  a 
line  in  diameter;  a  drop  of  water  may  there- 
fore contain  500,000,000.  They  are  of  vari- 
ous colours,  green,  red,  pink,  yellow,  bluish — 
and  the  floating  coloured  slime,  which  some- 
times appears  on  the  water,  is  an  aggregation 
of  countless  myriads  of  these  beings.  One 
species  of  a  glassy  or  crystalline  appearance, 
is  said  to  be  carnivorous.  The  Gonium  or 
Tablet  Monad  is  formed  of  a  group  of  16  indi- 
vidual animalcules,  attached  to  a  tabular  case 
or  support  ;  while  the?  globe  volvox,  which  un- 
til recently,  was  supposed  to  be  a  single  ani- 
mal, is  now  shown  to  be  a  group  of  monads, 
fixed  on  a  globular  integument  or  case.  The 
revolving  motion,  by  means  of  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water,  is  automatic,  (that 
is,  an  organic  or  involuntary  motion,)  by 
which  the  colony  of  monads  is  transported 
from  place  lo  place,  and  thus  supplies  of  food 
are  constantly  obtained. 


"The  bell-shaped  animalcules  (Vorticellee), 
so  called  from  their  form,  a  beautiful  cup  or 
bell,  with  a  coronet  or  cilia  on  the  upper  bor- 
der, are  in  some  kinds  united  by  a  spirally 
contractile  pedicle  or  stalk,  to  a  common  base, 
with  numerous  other  individuals.  In  others, 
the  pedicle,  instead  of  being  single  down  to  its 
attachment,  springs  from  a  common  trunk,  the 
individual  bodies  hanging  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  like  the  flowers  of  the  hare-bell. 
The  vorticellce,  like  the  monads,  increase  by 
self  division.  A  fissure  begins  to  extend 
through  the  longest  diameter  of  the  cup,  and 
continues  till  it  is  completed,  the  two  portions 
rapidly  acquiring  the  perfect  form  of  the  spe- 
cies. In  this  class  of  animals,  there  are  proofs 
of  a  muscular  system  however  simple.  No 
definite  nervous  system  has  been  detected,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  nervous  influence 
is  diffused  through  their  structure,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  eye  speck,  or  visual  point,  how- 
ever rudimentary,  denotes  a  distinct  nervous 
centre.  When  examined  at  night  they  are 
ibund  to  be  moving  as  actively  as  by  day  ;  in 
fact,  they  never  seem  to  require  repose." 

"  The  Rotifera,  or  rotating  animalcules, 
possess  a  more  perfect  organization,  muscles 
more  distinctly  developed,  and,  which  seems 
almost  incredible  when  asserted  of  animalcules, 
none  of  which  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  line*  in 
length,  are  armed  with  jaws  and  teeth, — these 
being  formed  of  a  hard  substance,  can  easily 
be  disengaged  from  the  soft  parts,  by  crushing 
the  animalcule  between  two  plates  of  glass. 
These  organs  exist  under  several  types,  which 
are  so  constant  and  regular,  that  M.  Ehren- 
berg  states,  the  rotifera  might  almost  be  ar- 
ranged like  quadrupeds  according  to  their 
teeth.  Some  have  a  long  tooth  in  each  jaw, 
capable  of  being  protruded,  and  thus,  a  pair  of 
powerful  nippers  is  formed,  by  which  the  ani- 
malcule seizes  and  tears  to  pieces  its  living 
prey  ;  for  the  rotifera  possessing  this  dental 
apparatus,  are  carniverous  and  very  rapacious. 
Others  have  several  teeth  fixed  at  the  moveable 
extremity  of  each  jaw,  forming  as  it  were 
toothed  hammers,  which  strike  upon  a  solid 
body,  the  food  being  thus  comminuted  or 
crushed  as  upon  an  anvil.  Respiration,  or, 
more  properly,  the  aeration  of  the  fluids,  is 
effected  in  the  rotifera  by  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  fresh  water  through  one  or  more 
apertures  near  the  neck  ;  and  in  some  kinds 
there  are  internal  oval  bodies,  composed  of 
granules,  or  corpuscules,  which  have  constant- 
ly a  tremulous  motion,  and  are  supposed  to 
perform  the  office  of  branchia,  or  gills.  There 
are  indications  of  nervous  centres,  or  ganglia, 
in  several  genera  ;  and  from  one  to  four  punc- 
tiform  eyes  have  been  observed  in  150  species  : 
in  some  there  appears  to  be  a  ganglion,  or 
nervous  mass,  immediately  below  the  eye. 
Some  kinds  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous. 
The  ova  or  eggs,  retain  their  vitality  for  al- 
most an  unlimited  period,  and  are  transported 
by  the  water,  and  wafted  by  the  winds — for, 
w  hether  dry  or  moist,  they  remain  uninjured  ; 
till  thrown  into  the  conditions  suitable  to  their 
organization,  they  become  developed,  and  the 
apparently  pure  waters  suddenly  teem  with 


*  A  line  in  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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myriads  of  highly  organized  beings.  Even 
the  adult  animals  of  some  species — the  com- 
mon rotifers  for  instance — after  being  appa- 
rently dried  up  for  several  years,  will  start 
into  life  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
water,  and  throw  their  rotatory  organs  into  full 
play,  as  if  roused  from  a  refreshing  slumber. 
That  adult  animals  possessing  eyes,  muscles, 
nerves,  organs  of  respiration,  &c,  should  re- 
vive after  being  dried  up  to  dust,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon so  startling,  as  to  require  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  before  the  possibility  of 
such  a  resurrection  could  be  admitted.  The 
statement,  with  some  limitation,  is,  however, 
unquestionably  true  ;  for  though  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  any  animal  could  revive  if  it 
were  quite  dried  up,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some 
species  of  the  Infusoria,  will  remain  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  years,  if  buried  in  earth  or  sand 
apparently  dry.  Some  rotifer  a  were  alternate- 
ly dried  and  rendered  dormant,  and  then  re- 
vived by  the  addition  of  water,  twelve  times, 
appearing  at  each  successive  resuscitation,  as 
active  as  at  first.  Professor  Owen  mentions 
having  seen  the  revival  of  an  animalcule,  (a 
species  of  Arctiscon,)  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  dry  sand  four  years." 

The  pitcher-shaped  Brachionus  is  described 
as  "  having  a  smooth  shell  with  six  short  horn- 
like processes  or  spines  on  the  front  part,  the 
body  white,  of  from  one-sixth  to  an  eighth  of 
a  line  in  length.  The  jaws  have  five  teeth  at 
the  free  extremity,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
dental  hammers,  divided  into  sharp  spines 
which  crush  the  food  upon  the  little  block  or 
anvil  beneath.  This  creature  has  one  eye 
which  is  quadrangular,  a  respiratory  tube,  and 
trembling  organs  (Branchiae)  in  the  interior. 
The  shell  of  other  species  is  scabrous  and 
rough.  These  minute  beings  aggregate  toge- 
ther in  numberless  myriads,  so  as  to  form 
whitish  masses  that  float  in  the  water ;  after 
the  death  of  the  animals  the  shells  retain  their 
form,  and  accumulate  in  layers  at  the  bottom 
of  pools,  lakes,  <fec.  In  many  families  of  the 
polygastric  infusoria,  the  cases  or  shells  con- 
sist either  of  lime,  silex  (flint),  or  iron  ;  and 
these  retain  their  form  and  structure  for  unlim- 
ited periods  of  time.  From  the  inconceivable 
numbers  of  these  shell-animalcules  which 
swarm  in  every  body  of  water,  whether  fresh 
or  salt,  and  the  immense  rapidity  with  which 
the  species  increase,  extensive  deposits  or  stra- 
ta of  their  cases  are  constantly  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  Hence  have 
originated  the  layers  of  white  calcareous  earth 
common  in  peat-bogs  and  morasses, — the  Tri- 
poli or  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  animalcules, — 
and  the  bog-iron  composed  of  the  ferruginous 
shields  of  other  forms  of  polygastria.  In 
short,  the  extensive  and  important  changes 
that  have  been  produced  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  this  agency,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
physical  history  of  our  planet,  and  those  of  a 
like  nature  which  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time,  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  and 
have  but  lately  become  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation. 

"  The  Infusoria  like  animals  of  higher  or- 
ganization, suffer  and  perish  from  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  temperature.    They  die  in  ice  ;  but 


when  the  water  first  congeals,  each  animalcule  | 
is  surrounded  by  a  moist  space  caused  by  the 
caloric  liberated  from  its  own  body  ;*  a  high 
temperture  also  destroys  them.  Atmospheric 
air  is  as  necessary  for  the  infusoria,  as  for  the 
warm  blooded  animals.  They  are  killed  by 
substances  which  affect  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  water;  but  the  strongest  poisons  if 
only  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  fluid,  ex- 
ert no  influence  upon  them.  Infusoria  always 
appear  in  vegetable  infusions,  simply  because 
their  germs  being  everywhere  present,  find  in 
such  fluids  a  proper  medium  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  hence,  the  same  kinds  of  infusions  do 
not  always  contain  the  same  species  of  animal- 
cules." 

The  atmosphere  which  is  always  charged 
with  infinitesimal  particles  of  matter,  both  or- 
ganic  and  inorganic,  wafts  in  every  breeze 
immense  quantities  of  the  sporules  of  plants, 
and  the  ova  of  animals.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  infusoria  yields  a  never-failing  supply 
of  their  germs,  and  countless  myriads  are, 
therefore,  everywhere  ready  to  burst  into  life, 
and  go  through  their  assigned  phases  of  devel- 
opment, when  placed  under  the  conditions  spe- 
cially required  by  the  type  of  organization  to 
which  they  belong.  Though  the  influence  of 
light  is  favourable  to  the  infusorial  lile,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  life  in  these  animals,  varies 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks.  Rotifera 
have  been  traced  to  the  twenty-third  day  of 
their  existence.  The  death  of  these  animals 
is  generally  sudden  ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger 
species,  convulsive  struggles  attend  their  disso- 
lution. 

In  taking  his  leave  of  the  reader,  our  author 
observes:  "Amply  will  my  labours  be  re- 
warded, should  they  induce  any  of  the  young 
and  intelligent,  to  enter  upon  a  department  of 
science  so  replete  with  interest  and  instruction, 
and  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  calculated 
to  exert  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
character,  by  leading  the  mind  from  frivolous 
and  unworthy  pursuits,  and  exciting  in  it  those 
aspirations  after  truth  and  wisdom,  which  ele- 
vate the  soul  above  the  petty  passions  and 
prejudices  of  common  life.  And  this  salutary 
tendency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  for  such 
is  the  consummate  perfection  of  all  the  works 
of  the  Crealor,  that  whatever  path  of  inquiry 
we  may  select  for  our  especial  investigation,  if 
followed  in  a  right  spirit,  will  conduct  us  to 
the  '  Fountain  of  living  waters,'  to  the  Source 
of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Thus,  in  the  impres- 
sive language  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  '  while  the 
telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  system  in  every 
star,  the  microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in 
every  atom.'  The  one  suggests  to  us,  that 
above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
there  may  be  regions  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of 
the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
the  universe  ; — the  other,  that  within  and  be- 
neath  all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a 
world  of  invisible  beings;  and  that,  could  we 
draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds 
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I  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre 
of  as  many  wonders  as  Astronomy  can  unfold  ; 
a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point,  so 
small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, but  where  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all 
ihings  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  attri- 
butes, where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism 
of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with 
evidences  of  his  glory  !" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Pius  IX —The  Reformer. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  the 
following  extract,  should  the  Editor  think  it 
suitable  for  introduction  into  ifs  columns.  I 
have  noticed  at  different  times,  accounts  com- 
ing from  various  quarters,  and  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  of  the  reformation  insti- 
tuted by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Papal 
throne,  and  the  change  which  he  has  already 
effected,  and  seems  likely  still  further  to  carry 
on,  among  the  people  who  acknowledge  him 
as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  head.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  this 
eventful  age,  that  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church  is  manifesting  so  strong  a  determina- 
tion to  break  up  the  system  of  oppression  and 
degradation,  which  has  long  distinguished  that 
government,  and  lo  dispense  to  his  subjecls 
some  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  civil  liber- 
ty which  is  their  natural  right,  and  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  for  so  many  ages. 

Should  Pius  IX.  indeed  carry  out  his  ex- 
pressed determination  of  making  the  New  Tes- 
tament his  guide  for  dispensing  justice  and 
mercy  to  his  people,  it  cannot  be  long  before, 
not  merely  that  degree  of  civil  liberty  which 
they  are  prepared  to  estimate  and  enjoy,  will 
be  obtained  by  them,  but  also  freedom  from 
the  gross  blindness  and  superstition  which 
have  heretofore  kept  them  in  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  will  gradually  spring  up  and  flourish, 
as  the  light  of  Truth  is  permitted  to  break  in 
upon  them  ;  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
that  mighty  structure  of  antichrist  (the  papal 
hierarchy)  has  been  erected, being  thus  under- 
mined, it  must  ultimately  sink  beneath  its  own 
weight. 

Well  may  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
who  have  employed  the  darkness  of  Roman- 
ism to  conceal  and  withhold  the  rights  of  their 
people,  tremble  for  the  stability  of  their  thrones; 
and  no  marvel  is  it,  that  they  are  alarmed  at 
the  just  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the  Pope,  and 
urgently  desirous  to  withhold  him  in  the  good 
work  which  he  has  begun. 

"  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferreti  was  elected  pope, 
June  16th,  1846,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  He  at  once  entered  upon  a  course  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  his  predecessor  had  pur- 
sued. He  went  through  the  streets  on  foot, 
which  the  five  preceding  Popes  had  never 
done.  He  preached,  which  no  Pope  had  done 
before  for  three  hundred  years.  He  sought 
the  society  of  men  of  talents  and  information, 
and  spent  much  time  with  them  and  with  the 
officers  of  the  government,  discussing  projects 
of  reform.  He  gave  audience  without  the 
ordinary  ceremonies,  and  appointed  days  on 
which  the  meanest  subject  could  have  free  ac- 
cess to  his  person. 
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"  Nor  were  these  mere  tricks  to  gain  popu- 
larity, but  the  fruit  of  an  honest  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  his  people,  that 
he  might  relieve  them.  A  common  soldier 
brought  to  him  a  loaf  of  miserable  bread,  and 
said  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  their  rations.  Pius 
took  the  loaf,  and  laid  it  on  the  plate  of  the 
minister  of  war,  whom  he  had  invited  to  din- 
ner ;  and  as  the  astonished  functionary  turned 
pale,  charged  him  with  the  fault.  After  that 
he  went  through  the  barracks,  found  4000 
loaves  of  a  similar  character,  which  he  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  ;  he  degraded  the  minister, 
imprisoned  the  bakers,  and  gave  each  soldier 
money  to  buy  bread  for  himself. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  just  one  month  after 
his  elevation,  appeared  the  first  great  public 
act  of  his  administration,  in  a  decree  of  amnes- 
ty for  political  offences,  which  restored  to  lib- 
erty, their  country,  their  homes,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  the  viciims  of  previous  tyranny, 
to  the  estimated  number  of  6000.  Many  of 
them  were  in  great  poverty,  and  a  subscription 
was  started  in  Rome  for  their  relief.  Marini, 
governor  of  the  cily,  represented  to  the  Pope 
that  a  dangerous  political  motive  had  prompted 
the  movement.  The  Pope  called  for  the  sub- 
scription paper,  put  down  his  own  name  for 
100  and  Marini's  for  10  scudi,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  handed  around  amongst  the  nobility. 
Renzi,  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Rimini 
the  previous  year,  called  on  him  to  return 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty,  and 
was  received  as  a  son  rather  than  a  rebel,  and 
during  a  long  and  affectionate  conversation, 
Pius  took  from  his  desk  a  copy  of  Renzi's 
revolutionary  proclamation,  and  said  that  al- 
though parts  of  it  were  wrong,  it  contained 
many  useful  suggestions  of  which  he  should 
avail  himself. 

"  Galetti,  another  rebel  leader,  who  had  been 
in  prison  three  years,  presented  him  a  memoir 
on  the  reforms  which  were  needed  in  the  law 
of  mortgages,  and  received  in  return  a  medal 
of  honour.  This  conduct  showed  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
political  offenders,  as  well  as  with  their  suffer- 
ings. He  in  fact,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reform  parly,  and  set  himself  busilv  at 
work  to  bring  about  those  very  changes  which 
a  few  months  before  it  was  treason  to  think 
of.  'My  people,'  said  he,  1  laying  his  hand 
on  the  New  Testament,  '  may  expect  justice 
and  meicy  from  me,  for  mv  only  guide  is  this 
book.' 

"  He  sent  out  circulars  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  requiring  them  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  I  he  temporal  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  methods  of 
improving  them,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  school  for  poor  boys  at 
Rome.  With  the  same  object,  he  re-instituted 
a  board  of  education,  which  had  open  first  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X.,  but  never  called  together 
since  his  time.  He  appointed  a  number  of 
committees,  partly  of  ecclesiastics  and  partly 
of  learned  laymen,  each  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  some  subject  which  concerned 
the  public  welfare  and  the  drawing  up  of  plans 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  people. 

"  Among  these  subjects  were  the  following 


— Reform  of  the  municipal  organizations — 
Reform  of  the  criminal  and  civil  code,  the 
commission  on  which  have  already  reported  in 
favour  of  trial  by  jury — suppression  of  va- 
grancy—  improvement  of  Ibrests  and  rivers — 
— construction  of  railroads — the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Rome — the  tariff  on  imports — the 
duties  upon  salt  and  other  articles  of  home 
production — the  sanatory  condition  of  towns, 
and  the  erection  of  gas  works.  He  proposed 
also  to  his  council  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, and  secularizing  of  the  state  offices, 
which  had  long  been  monopolized  by  the 
clergy.  The  cardinals  who  composed  this 
council  were  some  of  them  shocked  at  the  in- 
fallible radicalism  of  the  Holy  See,  and  one  of 
them  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his  sys- 
tem, the  people  would  demand  a  constitution. 
'  And  why,'  was  the  answer,  '  should  I  not 
accede  to  their  desire,  if  a  constitution  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  my  subjects.' 

"  Such  an  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  uneasy 
dignitaries,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  but 
its  authors  were  discovered,  the  council  abo- 
lished, and  one  appointed  in  its  place  compos- 
ed of  simple  prelates  with  a  single  cardinal  for 
president ;  and  now  that  also  has  given  way 
to  a  body  composed  partly  of  laymen.  For- 
midable opposition  was  experienced  from  neigh- 
bouring despotic  governments,  and  especially 
that  of  Austria,  which  made  energetic  protests, 
gathered  armies,  fomented  insurrections,  and 
even  marched  her  troops  into  the  papal  terri- 
tory. Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  added  to 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  such  an  im- 
mense labour  of  reform  as  Pius  IX.  marked 
out  for  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  some 
projects  till  a  more  favourable  season,  and  to 
even  recede  slightly  in  one  or  two  points  from 
positions  already  taken. 

"  Thus  in  regard  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  a  point  on  which  the  remonstrances  of 
Austria  are  supposed  to  have  been  especially 
urgent,  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  were  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  language  of  the  decree 
which  he  issued,  mitigating  but  slightly  the 
severity  of  previous  laws,  and  equally  gratified 
by  the  character  of  the  new  censors,  who  had 
been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  literary  men 
of  known  liberality.  The  execution  of  the 
law  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  in  Rome  has  trebled  under  its 
influence,  and  that  of  other  publications  dou- 
bled, so  that  the  whole  number  of  periodicals 
is  now  not  far  from  30. 

"  Be  the  intentions  of  the  new  Pope  what 
they  may,  he  has  so  managed  both  his  private 
conduct  and  public  acts,  as  lo  gain  the  unbound- 
ed confidence  of  his  people,  and  produce  such 
good  conduct,  order  and  quiet  among  them  as 
to  astonish  even  his  best  friends.  The  num- 
ber of  offences  committed  against  person  or 
property  in  Rome,  in  June,  1846,  was  500,  in 
July  340,  in  August  360,  in  September  200, 
and  in  October  112." — Jour,  of  Com. 

The  Honest  Way  of  Doing  Business. — 
The  sedate  Turk  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
seldom  utters  more  than  is  strictly  necessary, 
lie  sets  his  goods  before  you,  names  their 
price,  and  leaves  you  to  do  as  you  please  about 


buying.  You  need  not  think  of  offering  him 
a  lower  bidding  ;  he  will  not  abate  a  para,  and 
the  only  reply  he  will  make,  will  be  to  take 
back  the  article  in  question  and  return  it  to  its 
place. —  Extract. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Ancient  and  yet  New. 

Having  met  with  a  copy  of  an  epistle  written 
by  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Lon- 
don, in  1778,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  I  send  it  to  the  editor 
for  insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  if  he  judges  it 
of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  space  in  his 
journal.  It  was  addressed  to  their  beloved 
sisters  at  a  period  of  commotion  and  of  many 
trials,  written  in  beautiful  language,  and  not 
only  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  them,  but 
showing  that  it  came  from  hearts  imbued  with 
the  life  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  who  could  bear 
testimony  from  experience,  and  from  the  open- 
ings of  the  Word  of  prophecy,  both  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  true  seed,  and  of  the  approach 
of  a  brighter  day  that  should  succeed.  The 
friendships,  interests  and  maxims  of  the  world, 
with  false  principles,  which  then  stole  away  the 
affections,  and  settled  many  in  a  polluted  rest 
as  they  are  now  doing,  are  given  as  the  mourn- 
ful causes  of  the  degeneracy  which  came  in 
upon  our  backsliding  Society.  Still,  as  now, 
a  living  remnant  were  preserved,  who  had  free 
access  to  the  strong  Tower  and  holy  Sanctu- 
ary, where  neither  the  floods  which  the  dragon 
casts  out  of  his  mouth,  nor  his  mysterious  de- 
ceptive and  insidious  workings,  can  prevail 
against  the  faithful  suffering  seed.  The  strong 
hopes  which  they  entertained  for  beloved 
youth  under  the  forming  hand,  are  equally  felt 
and  applicable  to  many  in  this  day,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  now  making  to  introduce 
an  easier  way,  and  to  remove  the  offence  of 
the  cross.  But  He  who  gathered  our  forefa- 
thers will  have  a  humble  travailing  people, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Truth,  or  the  foolishness  of  preaching  that 
comes  from  the  living  spring,  but  who  will 
confess  Christ  in  the  way  of  his  leading,  and 
by  his  power  maintain  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  Truth,  as  they  promulgated  them  to 
the  world.  Let  every  one  put  his  trust  in  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  and  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  his  faith  without  wavering — the  beginning 
of  his  confidence  firm  unto  the  end. 

EPISTLE. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  in 

Philadelphia. 
Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — 

Under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther's love  still  continued  to  his  church  and 
people,  we  affectionately  salute  the  living 
amongst  you,  earnestly  desiring  that  amidst  the 
various  tribulations  permitted  by  wise  Provi- 
dence, for  the  trial  of  stability,  faith,  and  pa- 
tience, nothing  may  be  able  to  shake  your 
confidence;  neither  will  it,  whilst  standing  in 
the  harmony  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  which 
ever  seeketh  the  restoration  of  mankind  uni- 
versally, that  they  may  happily  be  brought 
into  the  peaceable  spirit  and  kingdom  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  and  so  be  made  fellow  par- 
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takers  of  that  divine  life  and  love,  which  as  a 
twofold  band,  makes  the  Lord's  people  one 
family  the  world  over. 

Your  epistle  dated  ihe  3d  of  the  Tenth  month 
last,  was  read  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  to 
the  tendering  many  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  sore  conflicts,  both  from 
within  and  without,  that  you  still  have  to  labour 
under,  and  nearly  sympathize  with  you  there- 
in ;  which  exercise  assuredly  calls  for  deep 
searching  of  heart,  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
those  overturnings  and  tumults  which  have 
arisen,  and  wherein,  as  in  every  generation, 
the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
In  order  whereto,  we  feel  a  weighty  con-  j 
cern  to  recommend  all  to  go  up  to  Bethel, 
and  inquire  as  in  the  holy  place ;  for  "  is 
there  not  a  cause,"  seems  a  close  query,  and 
calls  for  deep  individual  self-examination,  why 
the  just  judgments  of  the  Almighty  are  now 
executing  in'  remote  countries,  and  we  believe 
also  await  the  gross  impenitency  of  other  sin- 
ful nations  ;  insomuch  that  may  we  not  fear,  as 
he  hath  been  "  slow  to  anger,"  and  abundant 
in  loving  kindness,  that  his  pleadings  with  so 
highly  a  favoured  nation  as  this,,  will  be  with 
fearful  rebuke,  indignation,  and  terrible  ma- 
jesty. 

May  all  therefore  "  hear  the  rod  and  him 
who  hath  appointed  it;"  the  language  is  intel- 
ligible to  every  understanding  through  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  the  people ;  let  us  therefore 
unite  in  deep  inward  travail  and  searching  of 
heart,  that  we  may  improve  by  every  of  his 
dispensations.  And  dear  Friends,  although 
there  appears  so  great  a  declension  amongst 
you  and  us,  we  trust  there  is  a  living  remnant 
who  witness  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  free  ac- 
cess to  the  strong  Tower  and  holy  Sanctuary, 
where  the  floods  of  temptation  cannot  reach, 
nor  the  rage  of  the  terrible  annoy,  nor  the 
cruel  adversary  with  his  mysterious  workings 
prevail.  "Pil  here,  centered  in  pure  stillness, 
our  confidence  is  renewed  in  Him  who  un- 
changeably remains  the  rock  and  support  of 
his  people  and  children  under  every  dispensa- 
tion ;  yea,  the  all-sufficient  supporter  of  their 
several  wants,  a  counsellor  to  resolve  their 
doubts,  and  an  infallible  instructer  to  such  as 
are  seeking  an  establishment  in  that  holy  high- 
way, which  assuredly  leads  to  the  celestial 
country. 

This  our  Annual  Meeting  hath  not  been  so 
large,  (though  many  of  our  youth  have  attend- 
ed,) as  at  some  former  seasons,  but  we  may 
acknowledge,  that  our  sittings  have  not  been 
without  a  good  degree  of  the  circulation  of  that 
Life,  which  is  and  ever  must  be  the  spring  of 
all  Gospel  labour,  as  well  as  of  true  worship. 
From  hence  we  are  confirmed  in  a  living  hope 
at  seasons,  that  in  the  Lord's  time  (who  is  now 
so  signally  shaking  the  nations,)  he  will  again 
arise  and  magnify  his  own  eternal  arm,  in  ga- 
thering many  people  to  the  standard  of  his 
beloved  Son,  who  may  in  life  and  doctrine  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  their  Light  and  Leader, 
and  hereby  through  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
Divine  Spirit,  directed  by  unerring  appoint- 
ment, once  more  make  the  place  of  his  feet 
glorious.  Was  it  not  for  a  prospect  of  this 
kind,  succeeding  that  of  distress  and  dismay, 
the  faith  of  a  few  mournful,  pained  travellers,  j 


would  almost  fail  them,  while  they  sit  as 
among  captives,  enduring  heavy  burdens  from 
the  awful  view  of  increasing  desolations.  And 
we  can  but  deeply  lament  the  revolting  of  the 
tribes,  who  have  heard  an  alarming  call  to  re- 
pair to  the  tents  of  Israel  under  the  protection 
of  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  before  the  scourge 
overtake  them  ;  jet  we  fear  some  refuse  to  re- 
turn; concerning  whom  it  may  with  propriety 
be  said  in  Scripture  language,  "  they  have 
loved  strangers  and  after  them  they  will  go." 
The  alluring  voice  of  worldly  grandeur,  its 
friendships,  interests,  and  maxims,  which  with 
false  principles,  have  insensibly  stolen  away 
the  affections,  and  settled  them  in  a  polluted 
rest;  while  the  pure  simplicity  of  Truth,  as 
revealed  in  the  intelligent  mind,  which  leads 
to  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  and  an  entire  denial 
of  self,  and  resigning  the  whole  heart  to  the 
renovating  power  of  Divine  Grace,  is  rejected 
as  a  way  too  narrow  :  Why  ?  because  repug- 
nant to  the  nature,  temper,  and  wisdom  of  the 
natural  mind.  Yet  there  are  some  beloved 
youth,  respecting  whom  we  conceive  strong 
hopes  with  you,  that  if  they  patiently  abide 
under  the  forming,  purifying  hand,  may  so  far 
advance  in  living  experience  through  a  settle- 
ment in  love,  and  increasing  humility,  as  in 
time  to  fill  up  some  useful  stations  in  the  church, 
agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, who  can  "  make  a  little  one  a  thousand 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation,"  to  the  praise 
of  his  own  adorable  name. 

We  salute  you  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel, 
and  remain  your  sympathizing  Friends. 

Signed  by  ninety-four  women  Friends. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

True  and  False  Ministry. 

The  following  instructive  letter,  written  be- 
fore the  unsound  principles  which  divided  the 
Society  in  1327,  had  been  fully  developed, 
contains  counsel  which  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied by  all  classes. 

Where  an  unauthorized  ministry  prevails, 
the  church  must  necessarily  languish  ;  and  if 
it  is  approved  or  connived  at,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  gift  of  discernment,  either 
has  been,  or  will  be  withdrawn,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  words  supersede  that  spiritual  travail, 
in  which  the  soul  is  renewed  with  the  incomes 
of  Divine  life.  Scarcely  anything  will  more 
effectually  scatter  the  flock,  and  turn  it  aside 
from  following  Christ,  than  a  wordy,  lifeless 
ministry  ;  and  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
in  many  places,  our  Society  is  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  such  a  ministry  ?  Where  a 
fervent  travail  of  spirit  is  lost,  the  ability  to 
suffer  with  Christ  is  withdrawn,  and  such  can 
therefore  know  nothing  of  goinjj  with  him  into 
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baptism  and  death  for  his  church  and  cause's 
sake,  and  consequently  they  cannot  experience 
him  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  in 
which  alone  any  can  reign  with  him. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  religion  of 
many  in  our  Society  consists  in  a  mere  pro- 
fession of  principles,  without  living  faith.  To 
such,  a  systematic  declaration  of  doctrine  is 
acceptable  as  ministry,  though  it  is  without 
baptism  ;  and  with  many  who  know  and  ought 
to  act  differently,  it  is  found  much  easier  to 


,  sustain  and  encourage  such  a  ministry,  than  to 
'judge  between  spirit  and  spirit,  upholding  and 
cherishing  that  which  the  Head  of  the  church 
ordains,  while  they  reject  and  rebuke  that 
which  has  its  origin  with  the  creature. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.  21st,  1820. 
Beloved  Friend  : — Various  causes  have  ope- 
rated to  delay  a  reply  to  thy  letter,  which  per- 
haps ought  earlier  to  have  received  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves;  but  being  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  its  receipt,  much  indisposed, 
and  subsequently  a  great  deal  from  home,  time 
has  thus  passed  on,  though  without  the  least 
intention  of  slighting  thy  communication,  or 
in  any  degree  unmindful  of  that  real  friendship 
which  for  many  years  has  subsisted  between 
us,  and  which  1  trust  is  not  weakened. 

As  to  thy  letter  written  several  years  past, 
concerning  E.  H.,  is  has  now  so  gone  from 
me,  that  my  recollection  will  not  serve  to 
make  any  remark  upon  it,  further,  than  that 
I  esteemed  it  as  the  product  of  a  mind  honest- 
ly engaged  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  containing  some  just  observations. 
I  have  for  many  years  had  very  serious 
thoughts  respecting  that  Friend;  and  it  would 
be  a  comfort  and  joy  indeed,  if  we  had  cause 
to  believe,  that  self-will  and  human  wisdom 
had  less  predominancy,  and  the  life  and  power 
of  Truth  were  more  evidently  prevalent  under 
his  ministry.  Having  at  different  times  had 
interviews  with  him,  and  finding  that  his  senti- 
ments are  in  several  respects  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
and  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  I  candidly 
acknowledge  that  my  mind  is  not  so  cordially 
united  to  him  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  for  as 
a  man  and  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  been 
long  acquainted,  I  have  a  sincere  regard  for 
him.  As  to  the  person  whose  circumstances 
and  character  has  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
thy  letter,  I  shall  not  say  much  ;  for  having 
had  some  opportunity  of  being  in  his  company 
both  at  meetings  and  otherwise,  my  views  on 
some  of  his  principles,  profession  and  conduct, 
have  been  expressed  to  himself. 

This  is  truly  a  day  of  very  deep  trial,  some- 
what similar  to  that  our  primitive  Friends  were 
exercised  with,  and  which  since  that  time  has 
often  beset  the  church.  Many  at  different  pe- 
riods have  professed  to  be  endued  with  greater 
degrees  of  light  and  knowledge  than  their  fel- 
low members,  and  under  this  idea,  both  in  for- 
mer times  and  in  the  present,  have  set  to  work 
in  order,  as  they  have  said,  to  introduce  their 
brethren  and  sisters  to  more  complete  reforma- 
tion and  the  continual  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
in  all  things  ;  hence  they  have  taken  every 
impulse  of  the  mind  as  of  pure  origin;  and  im- 
agining that  they  were  called  to  be  leaders, 
have  with  much  warmth,  in  high  and  positive 
assertions,  attacked  the  salutary  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society,  spoken  lightly  of  the 
Scriptures,  endeavoured  to  invalidate  their  tes- 
timony, and  not  only  suspected,  but  at  times 
arraigned  the  standing  of  individuals,  who 
through  tne  goodness  of  the  blessed  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  have  been  frequently  clothed  with 
His  divine  power,  and  made  instrumental  in 
feeding  the  flock,  and  in  keeping  up  the  hedge 
with  which  He  in  his  wisdom  has  inclosed  us. 
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Those  restless  persons,  whether  in  youth  or 
more  advanced,  being  very  confident,  gener- 
ally despise  dominion,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities  ;  and  although  they 
have  much  to  say,  may  think  they  have  at- 
tained to  considerable  experience,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  the  ministry  ;  and  frequently 
appear  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  under 
that  character;  yet  from  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  afforded,  their  communications  so 
far  from  convincing  that  they  are  the  channels 
for  a  purer  ministry,  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  that 
gift  of  discernment  which,  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
is  yet  continued  to  the  faithful  among  us,  that 
very  little  or  nothing  of  the  anointing  power 
and  healing  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  flows  through 
them  ;  but  that  an  aptitude  to  declaim,  and  if 
possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disesteem  and  divi- 
sion, is  prevalent  in  them  :  for  it  is  an  immu- 
table truth,  that  ministry  without  baptism  is 
not  Christ's,  whatever  other  class  it  may  fall 
under ;  and  although  they  may  tell  a  great 
deal  about  purity,  perfection,  and  extraordi- 
nary enjoyments,  they  are  themselves  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  self-seeking  spirit,  which, 
working  in  a  mystery,  may,  through  the  ve- 
hemency  and  heat  of  their  creaturely  powers, 
make  as  it  were,  fire  to  come  down  from  hea- 
ven in  the  sight  of  men. 

Well  may  it  be  queried,  who  shall  stand  in 
this  day  of  close  conflict  between  spirit  and 
spirit  ?  Nothing  I  am  sure  that  belongs  to 
man,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  acquirements, 
will  be  a  sufficient  defence;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  faithful  are,  as  heretofore,  to  be  exercised 
with  much  silent,  painful  suffering,  having  the 
sackcloth  underneath,  and  little  else  to  rest 
upon  than  the  revelation  which  at  times  is  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed,  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his.  For  although  we  are 
exhorted  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  yet  as  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  the  way  of  overcoming  has  generally 
been  more  by  secret  travail  under  deep  abase- 
ment, than  by  open  contest ;  and  as  Friends 
simply  and  humbly  keep  to  His  divine  power 
in  their  own  measures,  he  will  in  his  own  time 
make  way  for  the  deliverance  and  reign  of  his 
royal  seed,  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  my  dear  friend,  not  believe  every 
spirit,  for  we  are  told  that  Satan  hath  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  forewarned  his  dis- 
ciples that  those  should  arise,  who,  if  it  were 
possible  would  deceive  the  very  elect ;  having 
all  the  appearance  and  profession  of  the  true 
followers  of  a  vilified  and  crucified  Lord. 

Let  us  keep  close  to  that  which  in  our  youth 
tendered  our  hearts,  brought  us  into  love  with 
the  way  and  work  of  Truth,  into  near  union 
with  those  on  whom  the  care  of  the  churches 
rested,  and  also  with  the  testimonies  and  sta- 
tutes given  us  as  a  people  to  preserve  and 
maintain  inviolate:  what  fear  and  care  it 
wrought",  that  nothing  through  us  should  arise 
to  cause  uneasiness  to  any,  or  give  occasion 
for  our  elder  Friends  to  be  brought  under  ex- 
ercise on  our  account.  Here  much  fervent  love 
towards  each  other  was  experienced,  and  we 
often  felt  bound  up  together  in  the  bundle  of 
life. 


There  is  a  lime,  and  that  may  now  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  even  under 
much  contradiction  and  gainsaying,  it  is  need- 
ful for  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
keep,  in  retiredness  of  spirit,  to  be  dumb,  and 
as  it  were  overcome  by  a  contrary  power:  but 
though  they  may  seem  thus  to  be  crushed  and 
contemptuously  trodden  upon,  they  are  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  and  in  the  vision  of  Light 
enabled  at  seasons  to  realize  in  their  experi- 
ence the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  in 
former  ages,  knowing  the  incomes  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  the  Lamb  and  his  sincere 
followers  will  have  the  victory. 

With  much  love  to  thee  and  thy  dear  pa- 
rents, 1  remain  thy  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

It  appears  by  some  extracts  given  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  last  week,  under  the  editorial  head, 
that  in  a  paper  headed  "  Biographies,"  in  the 
number  for  Eleventh  month  20th,  I  have  unin- 
tentionally committed  two  inaccuracies — the 
one,  in  designating  the  instrument  of  music 
mentioned,  as  a  "church  organ,"  when  it  was 
really  a  "  barrel  organ  ;" — the  other,  in  stating 
it  as  "  some  years,"  instead  of  perhaps  "  eight 
months,"  that  the  instrument  was  in  possession 
of  the  minister  in  question. 

The  book  had  not  been  seen  by  me  for  seve- 
ral years;  and  the  statement  being  made  from 
memory,  I  may  freely  acknowledge  that  I  had 
forgotten  the  exact  expression  made  use  of. 
I  have  since  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  an 
inspection  of  the  work  ;  on  reference  to  which, 
it  does  not  appear  clear  when  the  organ  was 
purchased,  only  that  for  eight  months  previous 
to  his  decease,  this  Friend  greatly  enjoyed  it. 
The  candid  reader  will,  however,  easily  per- 
ceive that  these  verbal  inaccuracies  are  of  no 
moment,  in  reference  to  the  object  for  which 
the  memoir  was  noticed  ;  which  was,  to  show 
the  inconsistencies  in  many  of  our  modern 
biographies,  and  instances  of  departure  from 
our  ancient  principles  and  practices  ;  and  to 
warn  Friends  from  following  them  as  exam- 
ples. 

1  likewise  stated  that  the  book  in  question 
"  was  ornamented  with  more  than  one  picture 
of  the  deceased  ;"  and  from  my  recollection,  I 
believed  myself  justified  in  saying  so.  The 
Editor's  correspondent,  however,  informs  us 
that  the  book  "  contains  a  likeness,  not  more 

than  one,  of    ."    It  appears,  on 

examining  the  work,  that  there  are  reallv  two 
portraits ;  one,  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
the  other,  of  his  wife. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  memoir 
alluded  to,  will  probably  place  the  subject  in 
its  true  light. 

Page  179. — "  It  became  needful,  in  the  early 
part  of  1832,  I  think,  to  keep  my  father  en- 
tirely secluded  from  society,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  attacks  which  always  came 
on  after  mental  excitement  :  they  were  not 
faintings,  nor  were  they  regular  fits,  but  he 
sometimes  fell  down  in  them ;  nnd  as  they 
were  evidently  the  effect  of  a  feeble  condition 
of  the  brain,  he  might  never  have  awakened 


from  them  ;  or,  awaking,  never  have  regained 
his  consciousness." 

Page  180. — "After  some  months,  the  sys- 
tem of  total  seclusion,  which  he  himself  had 
found  truly  acceptable,  was  gradually  relaxed  ; 
and  he  was  again  able,  under  prudent  manage- 
ment, to  receive  and  enjoy  the  visits  of  his  in- 
timate friends.  During  this  period,  as  well  as 
subsequently,  he  was  capable  of  conversation, 
and  derived  pleasure  from  listening  to  read- 
ing." 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  hooks  which 
he  enjoyed,  the  author  adds  :  "  Other  kinds  of 
books  were  read  to  him  ;  and  newspapers,  bi- 
ography, and  travels,  were  resorted  to,  in  or- 
der to  interest  his  mind  ;  which  retained  its 
original  thirst  for  information,  and  its  acute 
powers  of  investigation,  if  slightly  deadened, 
yet  still  in  much  vigour." 

Page  181. — "  He  was  not  unfrequently  in  a 
painful  state  of  depression  ;  arising,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  final  mental  conflicts  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass,  as  well  as  from 
the  decaying  condition  of  his  constitutional  en- 
ergies. He,  of  course,  felt  the  absence  of  the 
pleasant  excitement  and  variety  of  the  active 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
voted. It  was  indeed  a  heavy  trial  for  him 
'  to  learn  to  vegetate  ;'  and  to  relinquish  an 
activity,  which  had  its  matter  as  well  as  its 
manner  to  recommend  it  to  his  warmest  affec- 
tions. But,  with  his  characteristic  content- 
ment, he  maintained  a  sweet  patience  ;  and 
was  generally,  in  appearance,  negatively 
cheerful : — perfectly  willing,  even  desirous, 
for  his  own  sake  and  mine,  to  avail  himself  of 
every  lawful  means  of  improvement  to  his 
health,  or  stimulus  to  his  spirits,"  &c. 

Page  184. — "  In  the  course  of  his  gradual 
decay,  my  father's  mind  recurred,  with  yearn-  j 
ing  thoughts,  to  sacred  music,  as  a  sweet  and 
soothing  means  of  diminishing  his  sufferings, 
and  calming  his  spirits.  He  did  not,  however, 
permit  himself  to  yield  to  the  wish,  until,  after 
diligent  examination  of  the  subject,  he  felt 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  | 
he  was  permitted,  without  offending  his  con- 
science,  to  do  so. 

"  When  my  father's  decision  tras  formed,  he 
procured  a  large  barrel-organ,  with  only  sacred 
tunes  upon  it :  and  very  greatly  did  he  enjoy 
it,  during  the  last  eight  months  of  his  precious 
life.  He  frequently  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness, that,  having  made  a  sacrifice  of  this  gra-  I 
tification  in  early  life,  he  was  now  permitted 
to  resume  it,  in  a  guarded  form,  in  old  age: 
he  did  indeed  often  experience  it  to  be, — '  like  1 
David's  harp  of  solemn  sound,' — of  real  ser- 
vice to  his  spirit.  At  times  he  liked  that 
those  of  his  little  household,  who  were  able, 
should  unite  their  voices  to  its  swelling  notes,  , 
in  sitiging  a  hymn  ;  but  not  unfrequently  he 
appeared  to  use  the  tones  of  it  merely  to  wing 
his  thoughts  to  those  regions  whither  his  soul 
stood  waiting  to  depart,  '  in  the  ready  dress  of 
a  long  preceding  preparation.'  " 

Page  186. — "  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  my  fa- 
ther's precious  memory,  and  to  myself,  to  say 
that  I  have  not  thoughtlessly  or  perversely 
brought  forward  this  subject  of  sacred  music.  I  J 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  full  consideration  of  [ 
it,  but  only  as  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
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this  memoir:  it  was  an  important  event  in  the 
evening  of  my  beloved  parent's  life,  which  I 
seemed  almost  bound,  as  a  faithful  biographer, 
to  relate  :  and  I  believe  I  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  recording  the  testimony  of  his  opinion 
respecting  its  guarded  use  ;  nor,  for  the  sake 
of  other  invalids,  omit  to  state  the  fact  of  the 
sweet  and  heavenly  effect  which  its  beautifitl 

harmony   produced   on   the    mind  of  

 -,  when  suffering  under  disease  and  de- 
pression. I  ought  to  say  further,  that  he  used 
to  express  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  instrument,  being  a  barrel- 
organ,  nothing  '  light'  would  ever  be  played 
upon  it,  nor  any  precious  time  consumed  upon 
learning  to  perform.  Nor  would  he  have  per- 
mitted an  instrument  of  another  description  to 
have  entered  his  dwelling,  upon  any  consider- 
ation whatever;  nor  did  the  most  vague  idea 
enter  his  thoughts  of  the  propriety  of  introduc- 
ing music  into  our  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship." 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters, is  given  on  page  265  : 

"  The  barrel-organ  answers  our  expecta- 
tions ;  and  I  hope,  at  limes,  proves  a  means  of 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  thinking  on  the 
vanities  of  time,  and  meditating  on  the  perma- 
nent riches  of  eternity." 

The  editor's  correspondent  appears  to  think 
that  I  have  withheld  certain  facts,  which 
would  justify  the  employment  of  the  bar- 
rel-organ ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  the 
alleged  stale  of  mind  and  body,  that  in  his 
opinion  called  for  music  as  a  remedy.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  the  use  of 
music  in  cases  of  insanity,  upon  which  point, 
physicians  who  have  given  most  attention  to 
the  subject,  differ  widely  in  opinion  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Biography,  that  the  subject  of  it  was  insane, 
as  the  editor's  correspondent  appears  to  wish 
the  readers  of  "The  Friend"  to  suppose;  and 
which  would  be  the  only  excuse  allowable,  in 
our  view,  for  the  resort  even  to  "  musical 
sounds  of  the  simplest  character."  Such  an 
insinuation,  as  that  of  insanity,  would  doubt- 
less be  indignantly  rejected  by  his  family  and 
friends.  That  he  was  attacked  with  an  affec- 
tion which  rendered  him  insensible  for  short 
intervals,  producing  high  nervous  excitability, 
and  accompanied  by  occasional  delirium,  is 
undoubted  ;  but  these  are  circumstances  not 
unusual  in  various  diseases,  and  are  far  from 
constituting  insanity.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  account  shows  conclusively,  that  his 
mind  was  generally  capable  of  exercising  all 
its  functions.  There  was  "  contentment," 
"  sweet  patience,"  an  "  appearance"  at  least 
of  "  cheerfulness,"  and  "  acute  powers  of  in- 
vestigation, if  slightly  deadened,  yet  still  in 
much  vigour." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  music  was  either 
prescribed  by  his  physician,  or  resorted  to  by 
him  in  the  first  place,  as  a  "  remedy"  for  dis- 
ease. Thus,  he  entered  into  a  "  diligent  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,"  "  felt  thoroughly 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted," and  when  his  "  decision  was  formed, 
he  procured"  the  instrument.  Here  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  insanity,  or  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  it.    And  we  are  expressly  informed, 


that  "  at  times"  he  liked  some  of  his  household 
to  accompany  its  "  swelling  notes"  by  "  sing- 
ing a  hymn  ;"  that  it  was  (bund  "  of  real  ser- 
vice to  his  spirit ;"  and  was  used  by  him  "  to 
wing  his  thoughts"  to  the  heavenly  "  regions;"] 
and  his  own  description  of  the  effects  produced, 
is,  that  he  hoped  it  proved  "  a  means  of  with- 
drawing the  mind  from  thinking  on  the  vani- 
ties of  time,"  and  of  "  meditating  on  the  per- 
manent riches  of  eternity." 

How  needful  is  it,  that  we  be  cautious  of 
justifying  departures  from  the  upright  mainte- 
nance of  our  testimonies;  least  we  gradually 
slide  into  more  and  more  of  a  departure,  our- 
selves, from  the  ancient  and  well-tried  paths, 
in  which  our  forefathers  in  the  truth  walked, 
and  found  safety  ! 

X. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

In  our  last  number,  we  introduced  our  read- 
ers to  the  external  appearance  of  Samuel  Em- 
len  ;  in  this,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  his 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  First  month,  1730.  His 
parents,  having  themselves  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  religion, — the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — felt  the  obligation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  their  children  from  evil.  As 
ability  was  furnished  them  from  above,  they 
laboured  for  the  good  of  their  offspring,  seek- 
ing to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  The  temptations  of  Satan, 
were  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Samuel,  and  in  measure  obtained  some  hold 
there,  yet  through  the  watchful  care  of  his 
friends,  and  the  preserving  grace  of  the  Most 
High,  he  was  kept  from  gross  evils.  Very 
early  in  life  he  was  acquainted  with  the  visit- 
ations of  the  Holy  Spirit, —  very  early  did  he 
love  inward  communion  with  his  Maker,  and 
receive  instruction  in  heavenly  things. 

He  was  blessed  with  excellent  natural  gifts. 
As  a  scholar,  he  was  apt,  and  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages. — being  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  beside  several  of  the 
tongues  spoken  by  the  modern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. *  He  was  thus  qualified  in  after  life  to 
address  foreigners  in  their  own  language, 
when  he  was  sent  amongst  them  by  the  Be- 
stower  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  to  preach  in  Gospel 
power  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

After  receiving  his  education,  he  was  placed 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  counting-house  of  James 
Pemberton,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mercantile  business  ;  but  having  a  sufficient 
patrimonial  estate,  he  never  engaged  in  trade 
on  his  own  account.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  he  accompanied  Michael  Lightfoot 
to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  1756,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Europe,  sailing  in  a  vessel  for  Ireland, 
with  Catharine  Payton  and  Mary  Peisley, 
who  were  returning  from  religious  labour  in 
America,  and  with  his  relative  Abraham  Far- 
rington,  who  was  going  to  visit  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain.    In  Ireland  he  accompanied  his 


cousin  to  many  meetings  ;  and  whilst  with  him 
first  spoke  as  a  minister.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1758.  It  is  needless  in  this  brief 
sketch  to  trace  his  labours  minutely, —  but  we 
may  say,  that  he  subsequently  visited  Eng- 
land six  times,  in  only  two  instances  remain- 
ing over  two  years. 

Samuel  Emlen  was  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
and  having  his  memory  stored  with  interesting 
anecdotes, —  which  in  conversation  he  freely 
bi  ought  forth, — his  society  was  very  pleasant 
to  young  people. 

We  have  mentioned  one  illustration  of  his 
short,  pithy  sermons.  A  rebuke  administered 
to  a  young  man,  one  he  loved  deeply,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  to  forward  in  the  right  way  of 
holiness,  was  almost  as  sharp.  This  young 
man  was  one  day  entering  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tive, when  he  met  Samuel  Emlen  in  the  entry. 
Being  very  desirous  of  escaping  conversation 
with  one  who  had  often  reproved  him  for  going 
counter  to  his  conviction  of  duty,  in  dress,  ad- 
dress, and  general  deportment,  he  turned  round 
to  retreat,  with  a  plea  of  being  in  haste. 
Samuel  however  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and 
saying  he  would  not  long  detain  him,  drew 
him  into  the  adjoining  parlour.  When  there, 
the  old  Friend  said, — "  I  knew  thy  mother 
well.  She  dressed  very  differently  from  what 
thou  dost. — One  of  you  must  be  a  fool. — Thy 
mother  was  a  wise  woman  !  Now  thou  may- 
est  go !" 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  the  spirit  of 
discernment  which  characterized  Samuel  Em- 
len, we  may  relate  a  few.  A  valuable  Friend, 
a  member  of  another  Monthly  Meeting,  paying 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  brought  his  son  with 
him.  The  young  man,  having  heard  that 
Samuel  Emlen  could  see  into  the  inward  state 
and  condition  of  those  he  was  with,  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  avoiding  an  interview, — 
having,  as  he  thought,  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
liking  to  be  seen  just  as  he  was.  The  father 
attended  the  Northern  District  meeting  to 
which  Samuel  Emlen  belonged,  and  the  son 
could  not  refuse  to  accompany  him,  although 
he  felt  no  little  fear  at  the  prospect  of  being 
in  the  same  house  with  this  discerner  of  spi- 
rits. He  kept,  however,  as  far  from  the  gal- 
lery as  possible,  and  felt  comforted  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  that  he  had  so  far  escaped  a 
public  rebuke.  But  he  soon  found  cause  of 
fresh  uneasiness,  for  Samuel  Emlen  kept  close 
to  his  father,  and  said  when  the  latter  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  William  Savary,  '  I 
will  go  along.'  Dinner  passed  sociably  and 
pleasantly,  and  when  the  company  afterwards 
gathered  into  the  parlour,  the  young  man  took 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  from  the  spot 
where  the  object  of  his  dread  had  located  him- 
self. All  his  plannings  however,  were  in  vain. 
Soon  Samuel  fell  into  silence,  and  the  word  of 
exhortation  and  reproof  was  put  into  his  mouth. 
He  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  trembling 
youth,  with  such  a  soul-searching  testimony, 
as  unveiled  all  that  the  latter  most  wished  to 
be  hidden.  But  there  was  consolation  as  well 
as  rebuke  in  the  testimony,  and  holy  resolu- 
tions were  awakened,  which  through  the 
Lord's  assistance,  were  measurably  kept. 

We  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  the 
dimness  of  outward  vision  of  this  extraordina- 
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rily  gifted  man.  We  have  also  spoken  of  his 
inward  quickness  of  perception.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  shows  that  his  inward  sense  was 
more  to  be  depended  on  for  direction,  than  the 
outward  sight  of  others. 

A  Friend,  late  a  valuable  elder  in  this  city, 
when  young  in  years,  waited  on  a  stranger 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to  pay  Samuel 
Emlen  a  visit.  Whilst  sitting  together,  Sam- 
uel fell  into  silence,  became  religiously  exer- 
cised, and  soon  began  to  preach  powerfully  to 
the  state  of  some  person  young  in  years. 
There  were  but  the  three  persons  in  the  room, 
and  the  youthful  elder  knew  that  the  commu- 
nication was  fitted  to  neither  of  them.  He  be- 
came nervous  and  uneasy.  He  thought  his 
spiritually  gifted  friend,  had  for  once  made  a 
mistake.  At  last,  as  Samuel  continued  his  dis- 
course, his  uneasiness  became  so  great,  he 
could  no  longer  retain  his  seat.  He  arose  and 
quietly  approached  the  half  opened  door  to 
make  his  escape,  when  he  perceived  standing 
behind  it  in  the  adjoining  room,  a  young  man 
weeping  bitterly.  Relieved  of  all  his  faithless 
fears,  the  elder  returned  to  his  seat,  wiih  the 
substance  of  this  text  impressed  on  his  mind, 
*  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.' 

Samuel  Emlen  and  his  friend  George  Dill- 
wyn,  often  travelled  together  in  great  spiritual 
oneness,  it  being  their  lot  many  times  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  America,  to  be  led  to  the  same 
meetings,  and  to  labour  in  harmonious  exer- 
cise. At  one  time,  whilst  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  a  meeting  in  London,  in  which  George 
Dillwyn  had  been  under  great  concern  of  mind, 
in  a  feeling  that  he  was  preparing  for  religious 
service,  but  knew  not  where  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed, Samuel  turned  round  to  him  and  said, 
as  if  answering  a  question,  "  Thou  must  go 
with  me  to  Holland."  He  who  had  been  fit- 
ting George  for  the  labour,  had  prepared  Sam- 
uel for  a  similar  work,  and  unfolded  to  him 
the  service  to  which  they  were  called.  The 
whole  matter  was  now  clear  to  both  : — they 
joined  together,  and  with  the  unity  of  their 
Friends,  visited  the  land  whereto  they  were 
called,  to  their  own  peace  and  the  edification 
of  the  gathered  church,  and  many  other  seek- 
ing minds  there. 

As  Samuel  Emlen  was  sitting  one  day  at  a 
window  in  Burlington,  which  overlooked  a 
tavern  yard,  a  number  of  persons  entered  it. 
The  minister  was  too  blind  to  see  their  coun- 
tenances, but  in  the  fresh  putting  forth  of  Gos- 
pel power,  he  commenced  speaking,  "  I  have 
a  message  to  thee,  oh  captain  !"  One  of  the 
company  who  was  a  captain,  gazed  at  the 
speaker  with  much  earnest  interest,  astonished 
at  such  a  salutation.  Samuel  immediately 
continued,  "  I  have  a  message  from  God,  to 
thee,  oh  captain  I"  Having  thus  drawn  atten- 
tion, the  Gospel  message  flowed  freely  to  the 
startled  hearer.  So  effectually  did  it  reach  his 
stale,  that  it  was  the  means,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  of  opening  his  spiritual  eves  to  see 
the  things  belonging  to  his  soul's  peace,  and 
from  that  time  a  change  took  place.  He  wit- 
nessed true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
and  wns  himself  concerned  to  call  others  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whe  had  had  mercy  upon 
him. 


His  friends  testify  of  Samuel  Emlen,  that  he 
was  a  man  fearing  God  and  hating  covetous- 
ness.  He  was  no  bigot,  but  he  was  a  close 
reprover  of  those,  who  to  shun  the  cross,  were 
following  the  vain  fashions,  customs  and  opin- 
ions of  the  world.  He  was  often  drawn  to 
condemn  the  eager  pursuit  of  riches,  and  yet 
he  was  constrained  to  encourage  honest  indus- 
try within  the  limitation  of  Truth.  When  en- 
gaged in  the  most  lively  conversation,  he 
seemed  ever  on  the  watch,  for  the  openings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ever  ready  to  drop  a  word 
in  season.  Although  differing  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  in  (ervent  dedication,  he  resembled 
our  late  dear  friend,  Sarah  Cresson,  who  once 
observed,  that  when  entering  into  company, 
she  never  was  free  to  engage  in  general  con- 
versation until  she  had  first  felt  inwardly  to 
know  whether  her  Master  had  any  thing  for 
her  to  do  there. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Anger  is  more  easily  kept  out,  than  govern' 
ed  when  admitted. — Seneca. 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

We  are  informed  that  the  present  session  of 
West-town  School  opened  with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  boys,  and  ninety  girls  ; 
and  that  since  its  commencement  the  pupils 
have  enjoyed  general  good  health.  At  a  late 
visit  of  a  committee,  they  appeared  to  have 
entered  upon  their  studies  with  an  earnestness 
which  promises  good  success ;  and  a  large 
number  of  the  scholars  having  made  their  first 
entry,  and  being  in  the  elementary  branches, 
time  will  prove  what  results  will  follow  their 
diligence,  and  the  instructions  of  their  kind  and 
assiduous  teachers.  Those  engaged  in  the 
mathematics  and  in  the  classics,  performed  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their 
preceptors.  The  present  condition  of  the 
school  afforded  to  the  visiters  the  hope,  that 
a  high  regard  for  the  advantages  conferred  by 
the  institution,  and  the  order  and  decorum  in- 
dispensable for  the  security  of  these  advantages, 
and  the  happiness  of  such  a  family,  will  con- 
tinue to  mark  the  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

We  also  learn  that  the  Nine  Partners  Board- 
ing-School is  becoming  more  nearly  a  school 
of  Friends'  children  ;  that  it  is  full  this  ses- 
sion, and  is  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as 
could  be  expected  under  its  present  circum- 
stances. 

No  particular  account  has  reached  us  of  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  North  Carolina  insti- 
tution, further  than  it  was  expected  the  winter 
session  would  open  with  an  increased  number. 
May  their  best  hopes  for  this  useful  seminary 
be  fully  realized. 

We  have  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  in 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding-school,  Ohio, 
under  the  charge  of  Nathan  and  Deborah 
Hall,  there  are  fifty  scholars,  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  preceding  session  ;  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  boys.  Some 


sickness  has  prevailed  in  the  family,  but  at  the 
latest  account  all  had  recovered  or  were  con- 
valescent. Although  the  number  of  pupils  is 
less  than  in  some  other  similar  institutions, 
and  than  it  ought  to  be  in  this,  it  must  be  im- 
portant to  that  Yearly  Meeting  to  have  their 
seminary  as  well  sustained  as  it  now  is  ;  many 
ef  the  scholars  taught  there  will  probably  dif- 
fuse the  benefits  they  receive  among  others  at 
their  own  homes,  or  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
The  concern  is  represented  as  affording  satis- 
faction to  its  conductors. 

From  information  received,  it  appears  that 
the  second  term  of  the  Indiana  Boarding- 
school,  located  near  Richmond,  opened  with 
about  seventy-five  scholars  in  the  forepart  of 
the  Tenth  month.  In  the  compass  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  members, 
having  more  than  eightthousand  children  under 
its  care  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  we  should 
hope  a  liberality  would  manifest  itself,  adequate 
to  all  the  provision  needful  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  and  schooling  of  a  much  larger 
number  than  at  present  occupy  the  house.  Jn 
a  comparatively  new  country  the  progress  in 
such  a  concern  will  necessarily  require  time, 
as  well  as  means. 
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89,  to  26,  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  H.  Bull,  for  self,  and  J.  H. 
Southerland,  82  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  James  Hollo- 
way,  agent,  from  N.  Smith,  and  J.  Briggs,  82  each, 
vol.  21  ;  of  N.  C.  Wilbur,  82,  vol.  21.  The  request  of 
the  latter  has  been  complied  with  in  anticipation  for 
some  weeks. — The  folding  being  now  not  done  by 
boys. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


AGENCY  CORRECTED. 

Jehu  Fawcett,  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  is  appointed  agent  for  "  The  Fiiend." 

W7ANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.   Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age, 
Ei.lis  Yarnall,  a  member,  and  lor  man)'  years  an 
elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  Western  District. — 'I  his  dear  Friend, 
who  had  faithfully  served  in  many  important  stations 
in  our  religious  Society,  was  characterized  by  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  combined  with  great  integrity. 
In  contemplating  the  close  of  his  protracted  lile,  we 
believe  we  may  safely  adopt  the  language,  "  Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

Sir  George  Simpson's  Overland  Journey  Round 
Hie  World. 

(Concluded  from  page  98.) 

Our  traveller  at  length  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
the  American  continent,  and  sailed  for  Ochotsk. 
During  the  voyage  he  learned  '  that  whales  of 
huge  size,  some  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  are  extremely  numerous  in  the 
Sea  of  Kamschatka  and  about  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  that  they  are  frequently  killed  by 
the  natives  by  means  of  spears  and  arrows 
shod  with  stone.  As  these  whales  are  by  far 
too  large  to  be  dragged  to  land  by  the  savages, 
the  plan  is  merely  to  wound  the  monster  as 
seriously  as  possible,  and  then  to  trust  to  the 
winds  to  strand  him  in  a  few  days.  On  or 
before  the  third  day  he  generally  dies,  for 
however  powerful  to  resist  his  persecutors  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  the  whale,  when  wound- 
ed, is  by  no  means  tenacious  of  life  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  and  strength.'  The  pursuit  of 
the  otter  is  likewise  a  great  resource  of  the 
natives.  '  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Aleu- 
tians to  make  long  voyages  in  their  small 
baidarkas,  often  going  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
land  to  hunt  the  sea-otter.  For  this  purpose 
they  keep  together  in  fleets  of  peihaps  a  hun- 
dred baidarkas  each.  Proceeding  in  calm 
weather  to  some  spot  known  to  be  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  animal,  they  form  their  little  ves- 
sels, end  to  end,  in  a  line  ;  and  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  the  game  are  perceived,  a  single 
canoe  approaches,  while,  if  all  is  righi,  one  of 
its  two  inmates  holds  up  his  paddle  as  a  signal 
for  the  others  to  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
round  the  spot.  Meanwhile,  the  creature  must 
rise  to  breathe;  and  no  sooner  does  he  show 
his  nose,  than  off  fly  the  arrows  of  the  nearest 
hunters.  If  he  escapes,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  from  the  first  attack,  another  ring  is 
formed  round  the  place  where  he  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  appear ;  and  so  the  process  is 
continued,  till  the  victim  is  exhausted  and  de- 
stroyed. All  these  movermms  are  executed 
with  an  incredible  degree  of  silence,  the  hunt- 


ers being  so  skilful  as  to  prevent  even  the  dip 
of  the  paddles  from  being  heard  by  the  object 
of  their  pursuit.    These  distant  expeditions  are 
not  unattended  with  danger.    The  baidarka, 
being  merely  a  frame  of  bones  with  a  covering 
of  skins,  cannot  withstand  the  action  of  the 
water  for  many  days  together ;  and  if  it  springs 
a  leak,  or  is  otherwise  injured,  its  tenants  have 
nothing  but  certain  and  immediate  death  before 
them,  for  no  other  vessel  can  take  more  than 
its  own  complement  on  board  ;  and  calling 
their  comrades  around  their  sinking  craft,  they 
send  kind  messages  to  their  wives  and  families, 
and  then  lie  down  to  die  without  a  single  effort 
at   self-preservation.'    These    hardy  people 
meet  the  fate  of  other  1  natives.'    '  The  Aleu- 
tian islands  are  now  far  less  valuable  than  they 
once  were.    The  human  inhabitants  hardly 
muster  one  to  ten  of  their  early  numbers,  hav- 
ing been  thinned,  and  thinned,  and  thinned 
again — for  here  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
case — by  hardships  and  oppression.  They 
were  ground  down  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  their  country  ;  they 
experienced  the  same  curse  in  their  fur-seal 
and  their  sea-otter,  as  the  Hawaiians  in  their 
sandal-wood,  and  the  Indians  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica in  their  mines  of  silver.    To  hunt  was 
their  task  ;  to  be  drowned,  or  starved,  or  ex- 
hausted, was  their  reward.    Even  now,  under 
better  auspices  and  more  humane  management, 
the  Aleutians  are,  in  every  respect,  servants  of 
the  Russian-American  Company,  acting  as  la- 
bourers at  the  establishments,  and  as  hunters 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  California,  while  they  almost  entire- 
ly feed  and  clothe  themselves  without  obtain- 
ing supplies.'    Nor  is  Kamschatka  better  off'. 
'  The  favourite  maxim  of  most  of  the  public 
officers,  great  and  small,  in  Siberia,  is,  that 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off;"  and 
of  this  watchword  the  Kamschatdales  are  sure, 
from  their  unfortunate  place  on  the  map,  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  benefit.'    So  far  from  making 
a  profit  by  this  oppression,  the  emperor  loses  ; 
paying  five  thousand  roubles  a-year  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  local  revenue  to  the  persons 
who  take  the  trouble  of  plundering  his  sub- 
jects. 

'  The  Sea  of  Ochotsk  is  completely  land- 
locked, being  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  general  situation,  not  unlike  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  waters  are  shallow,  not  exceeding, 
about  fifty  miles  from  land,  an  equ.il  number 
of  fathoms  ;  and  rarely  giving,  even  in  (he 
centre,  above  four  times  the  depth  just  men- 
tioned.' The  population  of  the  town  of  Och- 
olsk  '  is  about,  eight  hundred  souls,  though, 
forty  years  ago,  it  amounied,  according  to 
Langsdoi  ff 's  estimate,  to  about  two  thousand. 
The"  diminution  is  ascribed,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  to  the  circumstance,  that 


the  town  has  since  then  been  supplanted  as  a 
penal  colony  by  the  mines — a  change  which 
the  neighbourhood  has  had  no  reason  to  re- 
gret; for  ihe  convicts,  always  the  worst  of 
;  their  class,  were  continually  escaping,  to  prey 
|  on  ihe  public,  like  so  many  wild  beasts.  A 
more  dreary  scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Not  a  tree,  and  hardly  even  a  green  blade,  is 
to  be  seen  within  miles  of  the  town  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  disorderly  collection  of  huts 
is  a  stagnant  marsh,  which,  unless  when  fro- 
zen, must  be  a  nursery  of  all  sorts  of  malaria 
and  pestilence.  The  climate  is  at  least  on  a 
par  with  the  soil.  Summer  consists  of  three 
months  of  damp  and  chilly  weather,  during 
great  part  of  which  the  snow  still  covers  the 
hills,  and  the  ice  chokes  the  harbour;  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  nine  months  of  dreary  winter, 
in  which  the  cold,  unlike  that  of  more  inland 
spots,  is  as  raw  as  it  is  intense.'  Sir  George 
saw  little  of  the  people  of  this  dreary  place. 
In  summer,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  a  dread  of 
the  noxious  vapours  of  the  marsh  keeps  them 
at  home;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  fine,  then 
the  rain  and  wind  have  the  same  effect.  In 
winter,  the  cold  of  course  is  too  severe  for  fre- 
quent exposure  ;  although  walking  in  snow- 
shoes  a  trifle  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a-day 
is  esteemed  a  recreation  by  the  gentlemen. 

Leaving  Ochotsk,  they  set  forth  in  a  cara- 
van, under  the  guardianship  of  some  of  the  Ya- 
kuti  tribe,  for  Yakutsk.  '  If  there  is  anything 
in  earth  or  air  more  formidable  to  these  poor 
fellows  than  a  Cossack,  it  is  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Forest" — a  personage  invested,  in  their  imagi- 
nation, with  almost  unlimited  power,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  branches  of  the 
trees  along  the  road  were  suspended  number- 
less offerings  of  horse-hair,  the  gift  being  pro- 
bably selected  as  an  emblem  of  what  the  giver 
valued  most;  the  extemporaneous  songs  seem- 
ed to  be  dictated  by  the  hope  of  conciliating 
the  great  unknown  ;  and  at  supper,  the  first 
spoonful  was  invariably  thrown  into  the  fire, 
to  purchase  a  sound  sleep  from  the  genius  of 
the  place.  As  every  locality  has  its  own  elf, 
the  Yakuti,  when  on  a  journey,  have  no  res- 
pite— soothing  one  object  of  terror  after  an- 
other, and  only  multiplying  their  tormentors 
as  they  increase  their  speed.'  On  their  way 
through  this  remote  nook  of  Asia,  they  were 
constantly  meeting  with  numerous  travellers 
and  rich  caravans,  although  some  such  scene 
as  the  following  occasionally  reminded  them 
that  they  were  not  exactly  within  the  precincts 
of  civilization  : — '  While  crossing  a  point  of 
woods,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  loud  shouts 
from  some  party  ahead  of  us.  Our  Yakuti, 
however,  returned  the  cries,  while  our  horses, 
apparently  as  intelligent  in  the  matter  as  their 
owners,  grew  very  restive.  To  increase  our 
perplexity,  the  fellows  who  had  begun  the 
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commotion  were  now  seen,  still  vociferating 
as  loudly  as  ever,  with  a  band  of  cattle  scam- 
pering wildly  before  them  ;  and  our  curiosity 
was  soon  tinctured  with  fear,  when  we  observ- 
ed our  attendants  making  ready  their  knives 
for  some  desperate  work.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  all  this,  till  at  lengtli  we  per- 
ceived a  huge  she  bear  and  her  cub  making  off, 
apparently  as  much  frightened  as  any  of  us, 
at  a  round  trot.  We  now  ascertained  that  the 
bears  are  both  fierce  and  numerous  on  this 
road  ;  and  as  the  natives  have  no  fire-arms, 
they  let  Bruin  get  pretty  much  his  own  way, 
excepting  that  they  do  sometimes  propitiate 
him,  as  if  he  were  himself  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Forest,"  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  obeisan- 
ces. Two  horses  had  been  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only  the  day  before,  very  probably 
by  the  same  animal  that  had  caused  the  pre- 
sent alarm.  Before  the  two  brutes  were  out 
of  sight,  we  passed  the  herd  of  cattle,  the  dri- 
vers riding  the  bulls  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if ihey  had  been  on  horseback.' 

The  town  of  Yakutsk  enjoys  a  temperature 
which  keeps  its  cellars  frozen  all  the  year 
round,  although  for  a  short  time  in  summer 
the  thermometer  stands  at  106  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade  !  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  emporium  both  of  the  fur  and  ivory 
trade ;  the  materials  of  the  latter  being  the 
bones  of  an  extinct  animal  preserved  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  Eastern  Siberia.  '  Spring  afier 
spring,  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  crumbling  under  the  thaw,  gave  up,  as 
it  were,  their  dead  ;  and  beyond  the  very  verge 
of  the  inhabited  world,  the  islands  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Yana,  and,  as  there 
was  reason  for  believing,  even  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  itself,  literally  teemed  with  these  most 
mysterious  memorials  of  antiquity.  The  ivory 
again  fetches  from  forty  to  seventy  roubles  a 
pood,  or  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  its  state  of  preservation.  The  tusks  are 
found  to  be  fresher  as  one  advances  to  the 
northward — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
corroborate  the  notion  that  the  climate  has  had 
something  to  do  with  their  continued  existence 
in  an  organic  form.  Though,  in  mere  amount, 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  of  comparatively 
little  value,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  honourable 
mention,  as  having  in  a  high  degree  promoted 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery.  It 
was  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth  that  most  of  the  northern  islands 
were  visited  and  explored — islands  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  their  mysteri- 
ous treasures,  invest  the  Asiatic  Ocean  with  an 
interest  unknown  to  the  corresponding  shores 
of  America.' 

The  voyage  up  the  Lena  was  uneventful. 
The  travellers  suffered  a  little  from  hunger 
and  cold  ;  '  for  we  had  started  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  without  shoes,  and  with  no  other 
clothes,  in  fact,  than  our  shirts  and  trowsers. 
The  peasants,  taking  pity  on  our  forlorn  state, 
made  a  grand  fire  for  us,  and  offered  us  a 
share  of  their  own  supper,  which  consisted  of 
black  bread,  a  little  salt,  and  a  dish  of  cold 
water,  which,  that  it  might  look  as  like  soup 
as  possible,  was  taken  with  a  spoon.  Immense 
piles  of  the  unsavoury  cakes  rapidly  disap- 
peared ;  and  each  person,  as  he  finished  his 


meal,  bowed  to  some  images  that  stood  against 
the  wall  of  the  best  room,  of  which  the  door 
was  open.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lena  nettles  are  cultivated  as 
greens  for  the  table. 

Irkutsk,  the  metropolis  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
'  presented  a  fine  appearance,  with  its  fifteen 
churches  and  their  spires,  its  convents,  its  hos- 
pitals, and  its  other  public  buildings.  But  this 
favourable  impression  vanished  as  we  approach- 
ed ;  and  we  were  disappointed  at  seeing  so  lit- 
tle bustle  in  the  wide  streets,  and  so  many 
edifices  going  to  decay.'  From  this  place  Sir 
George  had  looked'forward  to  a  tiip  to  Kiachta 
and  Maimatschin,  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
outposts,  where  the  traffic  between  the  two 
countries  is  carried  on  ;  but,  for  some  reason 
not  clearly  explained,  his  design  was  frustra- 
ted. 

Beyond  Irkutsk,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  convict  population  of  Siberia, 
with  whom  the  native  peasants  contrasted  fa- 
vourably. '  Not  only  are  the  peasants  of  Si- 
beria remarkable  for  their  civility,  but  all 
grades  of  society  are  decidedly  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  corresponding  classes  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  system 
on  which  Siberia  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  colonised,  is  admirable  alike  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  The  perpetrators  of  heinous 
crimes  are  sent  to  the  mines;  those  who  have 
been  banished  for  minor  delinquencies  are  set- 
tled in  villages  or  on  farms;  and  political 
offenders,  comprising  soldiers,  authors,  and 
statesmen,  are  generally  established  by  them- 
selves in  little  knots,  communicating  to  all 
around  them  a  degree  of  refinement  unknown 
in  other  half-civilized  countries. 

'  The  villages  are  very  numerous,  not  only 
on  the  road,  but  as  far  back  on  either  side  as 
we  could  see;  and  the  people  all  looked  heal- 
thy, comfortable,  and  happy.  In  any  place 
where  the  post-house  was  out  of  repair,  our 
police  officer  used  to  pounce  on  the  best  house 
for  our  use  ;  and  as  the  owners  would  neither 
make  any  demand  nor  accept  any  remunera- 
tion, we  were  generally  obliged  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  forcing  a  small  gift  on  the  host's 
wife  or  daughter.  The  dwelling  in  which  we 
breakfasted  to-day  was  that  of  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  to  Siberia  against  his  will. 
Finding  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  mend- 
ing his  condition,  he  worked  hard  and  behaved 
well.  He  had  now  a  comfortably-furnished 
house  and  a  well-cultivated  farm,  while  a  stout 
wife  and  plenty  of  servants  bustled  about  the 
premises.'  Sir  George  considers  Siberia  '  the 
best  penitentiary  in  the  world.'  '  When  not 
bad  enough  for  the  mines,  each  exile  is  provi- 
ded with  a  lot  of  ground,  a  house,  a  horse,  two 
cows,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  also, 
for  the  first  year,  with  provisions.  For  three 
years  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever;  and  for  the 
next  ten,  only  half  of  the  full  amount.  To 
bring  fear  as  well  as  hope  to  operate  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  clearly  understands  that  his  very  first 
slip  will  send  him  from  his  home  and  his  fami- 
ly, to  toil,  as  an  outcast,  in  the  mines.'  The 
mines  and  washeries,  however,  for  which  there 
is  now  a  mania,  are  unfavourable  to  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  Siberia;  although  it  is 


supposed  they  will  ultimately  support  the  agri- 
culture they  now  embarrass,  by  affording  a 
regular  and  extensive  market  for  its  produce. 


Emancipation  Movement  in  Western  Virginia. 

An  organized  effort  is  now  being  commenced 
in  Western  Virginia,  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  in  that  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Those  engaged  in  this  movement  are  said  to 
be  slaveholders  themselves,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, just  ground  to  hope  that  their  efforts  will 
be  attended  with  important  results.  The  lead- 
er in  this  movement,  is  Henry  Ruffher,  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  South.  He 
is  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  an  association, 
composed  of  John  Letcher,  S.  McD.  Moore, 
Daniel  B.  Curry,  James  G.  Hamilton,  George 
A.  Baker,  J.  H.  Lacy,  John  Echols,  James  R. 
Gordon,  Jacob  Fuller,  D.  E.  Moore,  and  John 
W.  Fuller,  all  of  whom  are  represented  to  be 
men  of  character  and  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  reside. 

These  gentlemen  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Western  Virginia.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  upon  a  copy  of 
this  address — but  it  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  H.  Ruffher,  and  to  be  a  very  able  and 
interesting  production.  We  hope  to  lay  some 
portions  of  it  before  our  readers  at  some  future 
day,  and  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  by 
annexing  the  following  extract  from  it,  which 
we  find  in  the  Louisville  Examiner: — Daily 
News. 

"  Some  Virginia  politicians  proudly — yes, 
proudly — fellow-citizens — call  our  old  Com- 
monwealth The  Mother  of  States!  These  en- 
lightened patriots  might  pay  her  a  still  higher 
compliment  by  calling  her  The  Grandmother 
of  States.  For  our  part,  we  are  grieved  and 
mortified,  to  think  of  the  lean  and  haggard 
condition  of  our  venerable  mother.  Her  black 
children  have  sucked  her  so  dry,  that  now,  for 
a  long  time  past,  she  has  not  milk  enough  for 
her  offspring,  either  black  or  white. 

"  But,  seriously,  fellow-citizens,  we  esteem 
it  a  humiliating  fact,  which  should  penetrate 
the  heart  of  every  Virginian,  that  from  the 
year  1790  to  this  time,  Virginia  has  lost  more 
people  by  emigration,  than  all  the  old  free  i 
States  together.  Up  to  1840,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  she  had  lost  more  by  near- 
ly 300,000.  She  has  sent — or  we  should  ra- 
ther say,  she  has  driven  from  her  soil — at  least  j 
one-third  of  all  the  emigrants  who  have  gone 
from  the  old  States  to  the  new.  More  than 
another  third  have  gone  from  the  other  old 
slave  States.  Many  of  these  multitudes,  who 
have  left  the  slave  States,  have  shunned  the 
regions  of  Slavery,  and  settled  in  the  free 
countries  of  the  West.  These  were  generally 
industrious  and  enterprising  white  men,  who 
found  by  sad  experience,  that  a  country  of  I 
slaves  was  not  the  country  for  them.  It  is  a 
truth,  a  certain  truth,  that  Slaver;/  drives  free 
labourers— farmers,  mechanics,  and  all,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  them  too — out  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  fills  their  places  with  negroes" 

Singular  Fact  in  Natural  History. — Be-I 
tween  four  and  five  months  ago,  Robert  Reid, 
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baron  officer  of  M.  Stewart,  Corsbie,  Scotland, 
having  two  hives  of  bees,  the  one  pretty  strong, 
and  the  other  weak,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  an  experiment  with  the  weakest,  as  it 
was  not  worth  killing.  He  shut  up  the  mouth 
of  the  "  skep,"  covering  it  with  straw,  and  af- 
terwards covering  the  entire  hive  with  earth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  pit  of  potatoes.  The 
strong  hive,  during  winter,  took  for  their  sus- 
tenance upwards  of  ten  pounds  of  sugar.  On 
the  13th  current,  the  covered  hive  was  dug  up 
in  presence  of  John  Stewart,  writer,  John  Mit- 
chell, gardener,  and  others,  when,  wonderful 
to  behold,  the  formerly  weak  hive  was  found 
in  a  strong  and  healthy  state.  The  "  skep" 
was  lifted  off  the  board,  and  th^re  was  not 
above  a  dozen  dead  bees  in  the  lot ;  and  it  was 
truly  pleasing  to  see  them,  when  aroused  from 
their  dormant  state,  flapping  their  wings  and 
buzzing  about,  after  being  shut  up  from  light 
and  air  for  about  four  months  and  thirteen 
days.  About  two  hours  after  being  opened, 
they  were  out  in  swarms  busily  gathering  wax. 
— Presb. 

Early  Religious  Education. — Some  per- 
sons contend  that  the  young  mind  should  be 
left  to  grow  untaught  in  religious  truth,  until  it 
is  sufficiently  matured  to  judge  for  itself.  Cole- 
ridge and  his  friends  were  once  talking  upon 
this  very  subject,  one  of  whom  maintained  that 
religion  should  not  be  instilled  into  the  youth- 
ful mind,  and  Coleridge  contended  that  it 
should.  His  friend  observed  that  the  mind 
should  be  left  to  itself  upon  that  subject,  and 
in  mature  years  it  would  of  itself  assume  the 
right  direction.  After  dinner,  he  walked  into 
his  garden,  and  showed  him  a  spot  full  of 
nothing  but  mustard  plants.  "  There,  (said 
Coleridge)  is  a  fine  flower  garden."  "  Flower 
garden !"  said  his  astonished  friend,  "  why 
they  are  all  mustard  plants."  "  I  know  that 
(said  Coleridge)  but  after  a  while,  some  how 
or  other,  the  mustard  will  all  be  rooted  out, 
and  we  shall  have  a  splendid  variety  of  culti- 
vated flowers  !" — Ibid. 

Gen.  Lane  at  Puebla — His  Notion  of  a 
Beautiful  Fight. — "  Now  ensued  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  conceivable.  Every  gun 
was  served  with  the  utmost  rapidiiy  ;  and  the 
crash  of  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  houses 
when  struck  by  our  shot  and  shells,  was  min- 
gled with  the  roar  of  our  artillery.  The  bright 
light  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  direct  our  shots 
to  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
town." — Gen.  Lane's  Report. 

Could  we  have  a  more  revolting  evidence  of 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  war,  than  is  here 
given  in  the  expression  of  a  man  holding  a 
high  commission  under  this  once  peaceful  Re- 
public? A  beautiful  sight  to  see,  and  charm- 
ing sounds  to  hear,  the  "  crash  of  the  walls 
and  the  roofs  of  houses  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  city" — inhabited  not  only  by  un- 
offending men,  but  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren !  Every  shot  carrying  blood  and  car- 
nage in  its  course — killing  children  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers  and  wives  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands — and  this,  an  American  officer  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  describe  as  a  "  beautiful 


sight!"  And  this  is  the  war  we  are  carrying 
on  in  the  hearts  of  towns  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  at  the  expense  of  millions  on  millions, 
against  the  wishes  and  the  hearts  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Union  ! 
Ages  cannot  wipe  out  the  stain  it  has  fixed  on 
our  national  escutcheon. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1846. 

Abigail  Knott. 

As  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  whose 
path  shirielh  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day,  so  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  through  a  long  life,  to 
our  beloved  friend,  whose  end  was  peace. 

She  was  born  at  Ballinclay,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  Ireland  ;  the  residence  of  her  pa- 
rents, John  and  Abigail  Wright.  Being  of  a 
lively  disposition,  she  early  indulged  in  dress, 
and  the  gaiety  incident  to  youth  ;  but  about 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  favour- 
ed with  a  tender  visitation,  in  which  she  was 
given  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  even  in  little 
things ;  she  joined  in  therewith,  and  became 
an  example  in  simplicity,  and  self-denial, 
"  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour," 
by  her  humble  and  circumspect  walk. 

She  was  united  in  marriage  to  William 
Knott,  of  Dublin,  in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age; 
and  sometime  after,  she  felt  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry. Though  endowed  with  many  talents,  im- 
proved by  grace,  from  the  natural  timidity  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  fear  of  man,  she  re- 
sisted it,  and,  as  she  often  related  with  many 
tears,  caused  to  herself  a  long  wilderness  jour- 
ney ;  yet  at  different  periods,  he  whom  she 
loved,  renewed  the  call,  but  she  shrunk  from 
the  awful  work,  endeavouring  to  walk  in  all 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Lord,  blame- 
less, and  to  bring  up  a  large  family  in  his  nur- 
ture and  admonition,  by  early  imbuing  the 
tender  minds  of  her  children,  with  his  love 
and  fear,  and  pouring  forth  her  secret  prayers, 
that  they  might  be  preserved  in  the  narrow 
way,  that  leadeth  unto  life. 

In  the  year  1810,  her  husband  having  re- 
linquished the  cares  of  business,  retired  to 
Rathangan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare;  about 
which  time  she  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
Elder;  but  apprehending  it  was  not  that  de- 
signed for  her  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  she  thought  herself  of  little  service 
therein.  About  the  62nd  year  of  her  age,  one 
ol'her  daughters  coming  forth  in  the  ministry, 
the  call  appeared  again  to  be  renewed  to  her- 
self, as  at  the  ninth  hour  ;  she  no  longer  con- 
sulted with  flesh  and  blood,  but  yielded  herself 
to  appear,  even  "  as  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake," 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  her  life,  in  short, 
but  lively  communications  in  meetings,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
to  invite  others  to  love  and  serve  him,  which 
greatly  tended  to  her  own  peace,  and  we  be- 
lieve to  the  edification  of  others. 

She  enjoyed  good  health,  until  her  83id 
year,  and  though  feeling  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced age,  was  exemplary  in  the  constant 
attendance  of  her  own  meeting,  as  well  as 
those  held  at  a  distance  ;  where  the  inwardness 
and  exercise  of  her  spirit  were  often  precious- 
ly felt,  as  the  holy  unction  which  flows  from 


vessel  to  vessel,  helping  to  open  the  door  of 
gospel  communication  in  others.  Her  delight 
was  in  promoting  the  good  work  in  all,  and 
cherishing  the  least  babe  in  Christ.  She  was 
favoured  with  a  sound  spiritual  judgment,  and 
clear  perception  of  individual  states  ;  and  whilst 
careful  not  to  encourage  untempered  zeal  in 
any,  or  that  which  she  believed  did  not  bear 
the  impress  of  the  holy  anointing ;  she  was 
grieved  when  any,  through  unskilfulness,  or 
want  of  true  spiritual  discernment,  put  forth  a 
finger  to  mar  the  precious  cause, or  hinder  "the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  having  free  course,  and 
being  glorified." 

She  had  many  trials,  which  she  endured 
with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  ;  her  dear 
husband  was  removed  by  death  several  years 
before  herself,  and  two  of  her  daughters  ;  one 
of  whom  left  six  children,  claiming  her  tender 
care  and  oversight,  which  she  lived  to  see 
blessed  to  them.  She  had  the  unspeakable 
consolation  of  an  evidence,  that  those  who 
were  taken  from  her,  were  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,"  witnessing  her  endeared  partner, 
green  in  his  old  age,  and  in  view  of  the  hea- 
venly Canaan,  bringing  forth  from  the  Ireasu- 
ry  "  things  new  and  old,"  so  that  his  cup  over- 
flowed in  humble  thankfulness  to  the  God  of 
his  life.  Amidst  her  domestic  bereavements, 
she  was  enabled  to  adopt  the  language,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  For  her 
dear  children,  her  deepest  concern  was,  that 
their  feet  might  be  turned  into  the  green  pas- 
tures of  life  and  salvation,  desiring  their  growth 
in  the  unchanging  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
deeming  it  of  incomparably  more  value  to  them, 
than  earthly  riches,  saying  "  she  never  covet- 
ed much  of  these  for  herself,  seeing  a  snare 
therein." 

She  was  frequent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  desirous  that  all  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  She  also  read  wilh 
much  interest,  the  Journals  of  our  early 
Friends,  and  having  found  them  deeply  instruc- 
tive to  herself,  she  endeavoured  by  appropriate 
selections,  to  encourage  her  family  to  cultivate 
an  individual  acquaintance  with  these  valuable 
records,  which  set  forth  how  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, were  gathered  in  the  power  of  God, 
to  be  a  "peculiar  people;"  their  devotedness 
lo  his  cause,  and  how  they  also  endured  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  imprisonment,  and  oilier 
sufferings  for  conscience  sake,  "  counting  all 
things  but  as  loss  and  dross,  that  they  might 
win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,"  and  have  in 
heaven,  a  better  and  more  enduring  substance  ; 
and  when  remarking  how  these  "  good  soldi- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ"  had  made  the  way  easy 
to  us,  in  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  that 
period  of  persecution,  she  instructively  inquir- 
ed whether  she  herself,  and  others  of  her  day, 
were  so  founded  on  "  the  Rock  of  Ages,"  as 
to  have  faith  and  zeal,  to  abide  the  same  or- 
deal,  were  it  permitted  to  come  again  upon  the 
Churches. 

She  was  much,  and  generally  beloved,  espe- 
cially by  the  youth,  for  whom  she  felt  great 
tenderness  under  their  peculiar  trials  and  beset- 
ments,  while  her  conduct  and  example  impres- 
sively spoke  the  language,  of"  Follow  me,  as 
I  am  endeavouring  to  follow  Christ,"  and  as 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

WINNEPISEOGEE  LAKE. 
Written  at  Wolfsboro',  N.  H. 

Sweetest  of  the  mountain's  daughters! 

How  thy  bright  face  shines  to  heaven  : 
Ne'er  o'er  purer,  gladder  waters 

Sun  and  moon  their  light  have  given. 

Echo  haunts  thy  banks  forever; 

All  those  wild  hills,  side  by  side, 
Waft  thy  voices  over,  over, — 

Following  still  that  margin  wide. 

Gently,  o'er  the  still  lake's  bosom, 

Fairy  winds  convoy  our  boat; 
Scarce  the  water-lily's  blossom 

Moving,  as  we  onward  float. 

Paradise  to  form  around  us 

What  now  wanteth  ? — Heaven  is  fair, 
Earth  in  beauties  linked  hath  wound  us, — 

Lakes,  and  hills,  and  purest  air  : 

Only,  some  we  love  are  absent ; 

Two  or  three, — not  many  more, — 
But  they  linger  near  in  spirit; — 

Nearer  e'en  than  yonder  shore  ; 

Nearer  than  this  gleaming  water; 

Near  us, — with  us, — by  our  side  ; 
Now  I  thank  thee,  blessed  Father! 

Every  wish  is  satisfied  ! 

O'er  the  brooklet  in  the  pine-wood 

Two  were  with  my  thoughts  to-day, — 

One  with  eye  of  sober  pleasure, — 
One  with  bird-like  step  and  gay. 

On  the  lake  I  heard  your  voices, 
Close  beside  me,  whispering  soft ; 

Now  my  very  soul  rejoices, — 
Here,  my  hope  is  borne  aloft ! 

By  the  beauty  of  these  waters 

Where  the  moon  and  stars  do  play ; 

By  yon  dim  blue  line  of  mountains, 

And  the  streams  that  from  them  stray, — 

Clearer  never  ran  through  Eden, — 
By  these  new  and  beauteous  things 

Altogether, — we  are  bidden 

To  believe,  our  sculs  have  wings  ! 


her  aim  was  to  live  I  he  life  of  the  righteous, 
so,  her  "  latter  end  was  like  unto  theirs." 

Though  her  health  gradually  declined,  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed  only  one  month.  In 
the  early  part  of  her  illness,  she  was  fervent 
in  supplication  to  the  Almighty  "  that  he  would 
purify  her,  and  prepare  her,  for  even  the  least 
mansion  in  his  kingdom,"  beseeching  him  "  to 
blot  out  her  transgressions  for  his  mercy's 
sake,"  saying  "  thou  knowest,  O  Lord  !  I  have 
loved  thee,  and  desired  to  serve  thee,  but  I 
have  only  done  it  partially."  Under  a  deep 
sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  she  looked,  for 
a  time,  tremblingly,  to  the  final  close,  petitioning 
her  Saviour  "  that  before  she  was  taken,  he 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  her  a  full 
evidence  of  her  acceptance  with  him,  the  be- 
loved of  her  soul,  and  that  he  would  be  with 
her,  when  passing  through  the  dark  valley  and 
the  shadow  of  death  ;"  adding,  "  if  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  sinner  and 
ungodly  appear  ?" 

Though  favoured  to  be  free  from  acute  pain, 
she  was  frequent  in  supplicating  for  patience  to 
bear  her  bodily  weakness  and  suffering,  that 
she  might  bring  no  reproach  upon  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  remarked,  "  I  think  Isaac  Pening- 
ton  said  near  his  end,  '  if  this  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?'  " 

About  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  her  daugh- 
ter sitting  beside  her,  she  said,  "  1  ihink  I  have 
no  sin  nnrepented  of;  I  could  leave  this  world 
rejoicing."  Thus  He  who  saw  meet  to  hide 
himself  for  a  litile  season,  as  it  were,  to  prove 
her  love  and  allegiance,  and  try  her  faith,  that 
it  stood  not  in  words  only,  but  in  the  power  of 
God,  was  graciously  pleased  to  change  the 
dispensation,  and  give  her  "  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness," — "  to  lift  up  the  light 
of  his  countenance  upon  her,"  so  that  her  peace 
seemed  to  be  sealed  ;  and  she  said,  "  '  Lord 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace 
according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,'  '  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour'— 'Sweet  is  his  voice,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  comely." 

On  the  15th,  our  dear  friend  prayed,  "  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  forgive  those  who  had 
trespassed  against  her,"  if,  said  she,  "  any 
have  done  so,  as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  of  my 
trespasses."  She  expressed  her  love  for  all 
mankind  the  world  over,  and  said  "that  she 
felt  religious  unity,  with  those  of  every  deno- 
mination, and  kindred,  under  whatever  name, 
t  hat  were  in  I  he  unity  of  Christ," — and  con- 
tinued, 'O!  gracious  Father!  be  pleased  to 
break  the  bands  of  those  around  us,  who  arc 
in  Papal  darkness;  give  thern  lo  know  repent- 
ance, with  remission  from  sin,  instead  of 'pen- 
ance,'with  a  continuance  in  sin, —  be  pleased 
tocausc  the  Bible  to  bo  spread  among  them, 
and  give  them  to  know  that  communion  with 
thee,  for  themselves,  is  of  more  value  in  thy 
sight  than  any  outward  observance  or  ccre- 
m  jny  :"  and  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
she  spoke  of  how  Luther  had  been  "  upheld 
among  kings  and  potentates;"  and  alluding  lo 
the  Reformation  in  England,  quoted  thai  de- 
claration of  Bishop  Latimer's  at  the  stake. 
"  '  I  have  lighted  a  candle  ibis  day  in  England, 


which  with  God's  blessing,  shall  never  be  put 
out.'  "  She  then  prayed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  saying  "  their  gods  are  no 
gods,  there  is  but  one  true  God." 

From  this  time  she  was  desirous  of  being 
released,  and  said,  "  Come  Lord,  I  am 
ready." 

Those  around  her  could  remember  but  a 
small  part  of  the  heavenly  expressions  which 
dropped  from  her  lips,  seeming  to  flow  as  a 
living  stream  from  the  fountain. 

On  the  16th,  she  uttered  a  touching  petition 
for  an  absent  child;  and  was  much  exercised, 
not  only  for  her  children  individually,  but  for 
many  absent  friends,  to  whom  she  left  mes- 
sages of  love,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance;  also  to  some  neighbours  not 
in  profession  with  us ;  and  to  two  of  the  latter, 
on  the  subject  of  using  or  selling  spirituous 
liquors  ;  these  expressed  their  grateful  feeling 
for  her  concern  oh  their  behalf.  She  was 
much  esteemed  by  those  of  all  classes  in  her 
neighbourhood,  for  her  kindly  disposition,  and 
the  pious  regard  she  evinced  for  their  welfare. 

Being  favoured  to  feel  that  "  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear,"  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving was  put  into  her  mouth,  of  "  praises, 
high  praises  to  His  adorable  name,  who  led 
me,  and  fed  me,  since  my  18th  year,  who  sup- 
ported me  through  the  waves  of  affliction,  and 
comforted  me ;  glory  be  unto  his  name  !"  She 
earnestly  petitioned  for  our  religious  Society, 
"  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  turn  his 
hand  again  and  again  upon  it,  and  purely 
purge  away  the  dross,  and  tin,  and  reprobate 
silver,  and  refine  as  gold  seven  times  refined, 
even  as  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir  ;  that  he  would 
raise  up  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning;  that  many  might  be  pre- 
pared, as  vessels  of  use,  in  his  holy  house,  lo 
show  forth  his  praise:"  and  added,  "  I  think 
George  Fox  said,  '  Friends  mind  the  Light, 
and  do  all  things  in  the  Life,'  that  I  believe  is 
what  is  right." 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  some  years  ago, 
as  I  walked  through  the  streets,  it  was  sweetly 
brought  to  my  temembrance  something  of  the 
prophecy  in  Jer.  xvi.  16  ;  '  Behold  1  will  send 
lor  many  fishers,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they 
shall  fish  them  ;  and  after,  will  I  send  for  many 
hunters  and  they  shall  hunt  them,  from  every 
mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the 
holes  of  the  rocks,'  which  I  believe  will  be  ac- 
complished ;"  accompanied  with  the  language, 
"  Why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?"  On 
another  occasion  she  said,  "  Be  careful  for  no- 
thing, but  in  every  thing  give  thanks."  She 
continued  to  utter  praises,  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  in  body,  but '  stronger  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might. '  "  The  morn- 
ing of  the  ^6th,  she  desired  her  sons  might  be 
called  iu,  and  taking  each  of  them  affection- 
ately by  the  hand,  thus  addressed  them  on 
paiiing:  "farewell,  may  the  blessing  of  the 
evei  lasting  hills  rest  upon  you."  But  little 
more  was  heard  from  her  from  this  time,  and 
in  a  few  hours  after,  she  peacefully  breathed 
her  last  ;  and  is,  we  humbly  believe,  entered 
into  the  joy  of  her  Lord,  through  whom  she 
obt  iined  the  victory  over  death,  hell,  and  the 
grave. — She  died  Sixth  month  ^6th,  1846,  in 
her  85th  year. 


We  are  made  for  things  that  end  not; 

Distance  puts  us  not  apart; 
Is  it  not  so? — abi-ent  loved  ones, — 

Have  we  not  this  hour  one  heart? 

M. 

Seventh  month,  1846. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN,  ON  DEATH. 

BY  BENJAMIN  SCH.MOLKE. 

That  1  shall  dii,  full  well  I  know  ; 

All  human  lite  is  short  and  trail, 
Fleeting  and  vain  arc  things  below, 

All  portion  here  must  quickly  fail. 
In  mercy,  Lord,  direct  my  ways, 
That  I  in  peace  may  end  my  days. 

When  I  shall  die,  is  all  unknown, 

Except  to  thy  omniscient  mind  : 
Lest  then  with  life  my  hope  be  gone, 

May  1  from  thee  such  favour  find, 
That  I  may  always  ready  be 
For  death  and  for  eternity. 

How  /  shall  die,  is  hidden  too: 

Death  does  his  work  in  varied  forms; 

To  some  with  agonies  of  woe, 

And  some  sink  peaceful  in  his  arms: 

Just  as  Thou  teilt; — if,  when  'lis  past, 

My  soul  be  found  with  thee  at  last. 
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Where  f  shall  die — I  may  not  know, 
Nor  where  my  sleeping  dust  be  laid : 

Only  be  it  my  happy  lot 

With  saints  redeemed  to  leave  the  dead ; 

Small  care  to  me  the  place  affords — 

The  earth,  throughout,  is  all  the  Lord's. 

Whene'er  in  death  I  shall  recline, 
Then  let  my  soul  ascend  to  thee  ! 

Through  Christ's  redemption  I  am  thine, 
By  faith  his  glories  now  I  see, — 

'  Twill  all  be  well! — I  little  prize 

When,  how,  or  where,  this  body  dies. 

Selected. 

ANGRY  WORDS. 

BY  JAMES  MIDDLETON. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power; 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirred, 
Oft  are  rent  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Bitter  poison  drops  are  they, 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 
Angry  words,  O  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip ; 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far, 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirred ; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 

We  have  spoken  of  Samuel  Emlen's  know- 
ledge oflangiiages.  On  one  occasion  in  his 
public  ministry  of  the  Gospel  he  addressed  a 
learned  audience  in  Latin;  and  during  his  tra- 
vels on  the  continent  of  Europe,  his  French 
and  German  were  frequently  called  into  exer- 
cise. During  one  of  his  visits  in  England,  a 
female  in  his  presence,  amused  herself  highly 
with  his  primitive  dress  and  diminutive  per- 
son. Speaking  in  French  she  thought  the  ob- 
ject of  her  ridicule,  though  perhaps  conscious 
that  she  was  laughing  at  him,  was  yet  igno- 
rant of  what  she  was  saying.  At  last  she 
closed  her  foolish  remarks  about  him  with,  "  I 
wonder  if  it  can  talk?"  "Yes,"  said  Samuel 
turning  his  intelligent  eye  on  her,  "Yes!  It  can 
talk  a  little  Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  little  Hebrew, 
a  little  Spanish,  a  little  German.  Which  of 
these  wouldst  thou  like  to  converse  in  V 
Samuel  had  doubtless  correctly  estimated  her 
knowledge,  as  a  boarding-school  smattering  of 
French,  acquired  to  be  chattered  in  public  to 
astonish  unlearned  listeners.  Such  French  as 
often  proves  the  amusement  of  the  student, 
who,  sitting  quietly  by  in  a  corner,  notes  the 
barbarous  pronunciation,  the  blunders  in 
grammar,  the  awkward  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish words  brought  in  to  fill  out  an  idea,  entire- 
ly inexpressible  by  their  French  vocabulary. 


In  short,  such  French  as  at  this  day  may  be 
heard  jabbered  by  hundreds,  who  are  far  from 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  own  tongue. 
Samuel  Emlen's  reproof  was  felt  by  the  poor 
girl,  and  in  her  confusion  she  was  fain  to  be- 
take herself  to  the  quietness  which  became 
her. 

She  was  no  doubt  more  careful  in  future  in 
her  speeches  about  others,  and  perhaps  had  a 
conviction  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  sim- 
plicity in  dress  and  manners,  was  no  proof  of 
feeble  intellect  or  limited  knowledge.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  speak  their  minds  free- 
ly, had  need  to  be  very  watchful  who  are  near, 
before  they  draw  up  the  floodgates  of  restraint, 
and  let  out  the  pent  up  stream  of  thought, 
opinion,  and  prejudice.  Many  an  individual 
has  unintentionally  hurt  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  many  have  brought  on  themselves  severe 
rebukes  for  want  of  attending  to  this.  An  an- 
ecdote told  by  Jacob  Lindley,  may  in  part 
illustrate  what  we  mean.  When  a  young 
man,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Friends, 
where  a  proposition  was  considered,  which  he 
and  his  companion  believed  ought  to  have  been 
adopted.  But  a  member  of  the  meeting  who 
did  not  seem  prepared  with  arguments  against 
it,  yet  expressing  that  he  had  "  scruples  ;"  the 
meeting  in  delerence  to  those  unexplained 
scruples,  laid  by  the  subject  for  the  present. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  Jacob  and  com- 
panion being  at  a  Friend's  house,  and  think- 
ing themselves  alone,  began  to  discuss  what 
had  taken  place,  expressing  their  earnest  dis- 
approbation of  the  result,  and  treating  the 
"  scruples"  of  the  Friend,  with  little  respect. 
Whilst  thus  freely  expressing  themselves, 
Elizabeth  Cole,  a  very  small  woman,  yet  an 
able  minister  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
rose  up  in  a  corner  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting unobserved,  and  thus  addressed  the  start- 
led fault  finders.  "  Young  men,  I  know  in 
the  gross  weight  of  millers  a  scruple  is  of  little 
account,  but  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  a 
scruple  is  a  scruple  !" 

Jacob  could  not  but  feel  the  clear  witted 
rebuke.  He  knew,  and  must  have  acknow- 
ledged it  as  a  general  truth,  that  it  is  not  the 
magnitude  of  wordy  reasonings,  which  should 
lead  religious  meetings  into  action;  and  that  it 
is  far  more  safe  to  wait  on,  and  to  suffer  the 
restraints  of  secret  feelings  of  uneasiness, 
which  may  not  have  as  yet  shaped  themselves 
into  logical  arguments.  The  expression  of 
uneasiness,  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  an  ear- 
nest seeker  after  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  is  in 
truth,  as  good  and  sufficient  a  reason  as  that 
person  could  offer.  Sometimes  it  so  happens, 
that  a  reason,  with  undeniable  arguments  to 
sustain  it,  does  exist,  and  yet  cannot  well  be 
brought  forward.  On  such  occasions  how 
much  better  would  it  be,  simply  to  offer  the 
true  Quaker  plea  of'  uneasiness,' — of'  a  scru- 
ple,'— rather  than  to  look  out  for  other  argu- 
ments against  the  measure  we  disapprove, 
which  when  we  have  uttered  them,  may  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  critical  opponents, 
and  found  wanting,  v 

When  Jacob  in  after  life  related  this 
anecdote,  he  used  pleasantly  to  remark,  that 
he  never  entered  into  free  expression  on  the 
character,  opinions,  or  actions  of  others,  with- 


out looking  around  him  to  see  if  there  was  "a 
little  Betty  in  the  corner." 

To  return  to  our  friend  Samuel  Emlen.  He 
was  fervent  in  his  public  ministrations.  Hi3 
voice  was  clear  and  harmonious,  and  his  la- 
bours acceptable  to  Friends  and  others,  being 
accompanied  with  baptizing  power.  His  con- 
stitution was  infirm,  and  his  bodily  afflictions 
often  rendered  travelling  trying  to  him.  But 
although  very  frequently  unwell,  he  was  yet 
generally  able  to  be  moving  about,  visiting  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  for  which  service  he  was 
remarkably  qualified.  He  could  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them,  he  could  console  them, 
with  the  precious  promises  of  Him,  whom  he 
had  found  to  be  a  faithful  High  Priest  touched 
with  a  Iceling  of  our  infirmities.  During  one 
of  his  visits  in  England,  being  very  ill,  he  made 
use  of  this  expression,  which  whilst  it  mani- 
fested his  humility,  sets  forth  the  ground  on 
which  his  soul  reposed  :  "  Thanks  be  to  the 
Lord,  for  the  hope  i  have  in  his  mercy  !" 

Many  of  Samuel  Emlen's  letters  are  very 
instructive  and  interesting,  containing  pithy 
passages  worthy  of  preservation.  Those  com- 
posed durii.g  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were 
written  by  others  at  his  dictation,  because  of 
his  inability  to  see;  yet  he  generally  endea- 
voured to  sign  his  name  to  them.  In  one 
dated  Seventh  month  7th,  1794,  addressed  to 
his  fellow  townswoman,  Sarah  Harrison,  then 
in  England  on  a  religious  visit,  and  to  her 
companion  Sarah  Birkbeck,  is  this  passage; 
"  My  hope  is  that  mercy  and  goodness  will 
follow  her  [Sarah  Harrison]  for  present  com- 
fort and  support,  and  that  at  last  she  will  be 
found,  through  adorable  condescension,  wor- 
thy to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
forever  and  ever ; — the  prospect  of  which 
should  be  powerfully  encouraging  in  a  care  to 
learn  that  exalted  anihem,  'Thy  will  be  done, 
O  Father  who  art  in  heaven  !'  1  wish  dear 
Sarah  Birkbeck  preserved  from  sacrilege, — 
that  she  may  not  be  a  robber  of  churches  as 
she  goes  along,  but  obedient  to  holy  command- 
ment, giving  unto  the  people  that  they  may 
eat,  without  improperly  adverting  to  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  that  which  may  be  entrusted 
to  her  by  the  good  Lord  of  the  family." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  though  his 
weakness  of  body  increased,  and  his  pains 
augmented,  yet  were  his  spiritual  faculties  in 
lively  exercise,  and  his  indusiry  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  religious  duties,  whether  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nature,  continued  unabated.  He 
had  the  assurance  he  said,  that  he  must  shortly 
put  off  this  earthly  tabernacle,  and  he  desired 
to  be  found  at  his  post  of  duty,  with  his  loins 
girded  and  his  light  burning. 

In  the  year  1798,  he  first  became  affected 
with  spasms  in  the  arm  and  chest  ;  these  were 
believed  to  be  of  a  gouty  character.  Attacks 
of  this  nature,  although  very  violent  whilst 
they  lasted,  were  soon  over,  and  did  not  con- 
fine him  to  his  house  many  hours  at  a  time. 
In  the  summer  of  1799,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
son  Samuel,  who  resided  near  Burlington,  he 
thought  himself  sensible  of  a  slight  paralysis. 
Its  effects  were  quite  transient ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  at  the  prompt- 
ings of  love  and  duty,  his  visits  of  Christian 
benevolence. 
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In  the  Twelfth  month  of  that  year  the  gouty 
spasms  became  more  frequent,  yet  he  still  ven- 
tured to  meeting.  On  First-day,  the  15th  of 
that  month,  he  attended  his  own  meeting  (the 
Northern  District),  and  was  engaged  in  earnest 
fervent  labour  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of 
life  and  salvation.  As  his  service  was  about 
terminating,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  taken 
very  ill.  He  leaned  against  the  rail  of  the 
gallery  for  support,  not  knowing  but  that  his 
last  hour  was  come;  and  then  with  much  feel- 
ing he  uttered  the  lines  of  Addison  : 

"My  life,  if  thou  preservest  my  life, 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  deatli  should  be  my  doom, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  People's  Journal. 

A  Visit  to  the  Model  Lodging-IIouse,  St.  Giles's 
(London.) 

BY  ANDREW  WINTER. 

The  opening  of  the  Model  Lodging- House 
recently  erected  by  the  Labourer's  Friend  So- 
ciety, in  George  street,  St.  Giles's,  has  afford- 
ed us  most  agreeable  evidence  of  the  progress 
the  principles  of  association  and  co-operation 
are  so  rapidly  making  in  social  economy.  We 
have  lived,  in  fact,  to  see  a  club  house  erected 
for  the  poorest  portion  of  the  community.  A 
noble  building,  replete  with  every  improve- 
ment which  science  has  made  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, planted  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest 
neighbourhood  in  Europe,  and  offering  its 
comforts  and  even  elegancies  at  a  price  which 
the  commonest  lodging-houses  can  scarcely 
rival. 

The  street  in  which  the  model  lodging- 
house  is  situated,  is  one  of  those  wretched 
thoroughfares  lately  discovered  in  all  their 
squalid  wretchedness  by  the  opening  of  the 
neighbourhood  caused  by  the  building  of  New 
Oxford  street.  The  influence  of  light  and  air, 
as  is  always  the  case,  has  in  a  measure  sham- 
ed some  of  its  tenements  into  a  coat  or  two  of 
whitewash,  and  houses  which  before  did  not 
know  how  dirty  they  were,  are  gradually  put- 
ting on  a  deeenter  appearance.  Still,  the 
miserable  rags  hanging  out  of  every  other 
window,  the  swarms  of  vicious  looking  young 
women  seen  sitting  down  on  the  edges  of  the 
pavement,  or  standing  at  the  doorways,  show 
the  general  depravity  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  middle  of  this  street  rises  the  facade  of 
the  model  lodging-house,  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  the  substantial  manner  in  which  it  is 
huilt,  and  the  space  and  light  indicated  in  the 
interior  by  its  numerous  windows  and  impos- 
ing size.  Upon  entering  the  central  doorway, 
the  first  thing  that  meets  our  eye  is  the  count- 
ing-house, if  we  might  so  call  it,  of  the  master 
or  superintendent  of  the  house — a  little  room, 
through  the  w  indow  of  w  hich  he  docs  business 
wiih  his  lodgers.  On  one  side  of  the  room  we 
perceive  it  is  filled  up  with  bookshelves,  to 
hold  the  future  library  of  the  establishment ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  vast  number  of  keys 
are  ranged,  each  key  having  a  number  by 
which  to  distinguish  it.  Of  these  keys  there 
ore  one  hundred  and  five,  the  number  of  lodg- 


ers the  house  accommodates  ;  and  each  lodger, 
upon  paying  his  week's  rent,  two  and  lour 
pence  (demanded  in  advance),  is  entitled  to 
one  of  these  keys,  which  secures  his  bed-room, 
and  the  lull  use  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  establishment  for  the  time  specified.  To 
describe  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
house  let  us  begin  with  the  basement.  The 
first  room  we  enter  is  a  spacious  kitchen,  fitted 
with  an  excellent  stove  range,  hot  water  foun- 
tain, &c,  and  a  series  of  stewing  fires,  such 
as  only  the  largest  establishments  generally 
contain.  A  large  dresser  and  a  central  table 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  room,  which  is 
used  in  common  by  the  lodgers  who  wish  to 
cook  their  own  food — a  good  fire  always 
burning  for  their  accommodation.  In  a  small 
room  leading  out  of  the  kitchen  we  perceive 
shelves  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  crockery — 
plates,  cups,  and  tea  things  being  provided  for 
the  inmates.  In  the  wash-house,  also  on  this 
floor,  are  apparatus  for  supplying  water  to  the 
whole  house,  and  hot  water  to  the  entire  base- 
ment. On  one  side  of  the  room  are  the  wash- 
ing tubs,  and  on  the  other  wash-stands  for  the 
inmates.  A  drying  closet  is  close  at  hand,  as 
is  also  the  bath-room,  with  a  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water.  And  next  to  the  bath-room,  if  we 
peep  into  a  little  nook,  we  see  the  mouth  of  the 
ventilating  shaft,  which  passes  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  communicates  its  hot 
and  cold  blasts,  as  required,  to  every  chamber 
— a  revolving  fan  being  the  machinery  used 
to  force  the  air  upwards.  We  must  not  forget 
to  pay  a  visit  to  another  singular  room  ere  we 
mount,  the  stairs,  and  that  is  called  the  rabbit- 
hutch  room,  so  named  from  its  being  fitted  up 
with  ranges  of  meat  safes,  each  one  about  a 
foot  wide  by  about  eighteen  inches  high  ;  with 
perforated  zinc  front,  and  lock  and  key.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  numbers  painted 
over  the  doors,  we  find  there  are  a  hundred 
and  five  of  them  ;  a  safe  for  each  lodger  to 
keep  his  food  in.  As  we  pass  up  stairs,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  ceilings  are  well  arched, 
and  that  the  staircase  is  fire  proof.  Be  sure 
the  insurance  on  such  a  building  is  but  low. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  chief  apartment  is  the 
coffee-room  as  it  is  called,  otherwise  the  gene- 
ral sitting  room.  It  is  fitted  up  like  a  respect- 
able coffee-room,  with  high  benches  and  long 
narrow  tables,  made  of  beach  stained  like  dark 
oak.  This  apartment  is  some  thirty-five  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  and  proportionately  high. 
A  large  fire  is  always  kept  burning  in  it,  and 
it  wears  an  air  of  comfort  to  be  found  in  few 
private  sitting  rooms  ;  and  here  the  lodgers, 
after  cooking  their  dinners  below,  bring  them 
up  to  dine. 

The  next  flight  of  stairs  brings  us  to  the  two 
large  rooms,  the  size  of  the  entire  house,  por- 
tioned off  into  bed-rooms.  Each  partitioned 
space  is  lighted  by  a  window,  and  is  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  French  bed,  a  box  for 
clothes,  and  a  little  pathway  beside  them. 
These  apartments  are  in  fact  boxes,  open  at 
the  top  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  There  are 
lour  floors  fined  up  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  on  each  floor  is  a  room  furnished  with 
zinc  wash-hand  stands,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  from  the  main.  Water-closets  are 
also  distributed  on  the  different  floors,  and  the 


whole  is  lighted  by  gas.  Such  are  the  accom- 
modations which,  by  means  of  association  can 
be  offered  for  fourpence  a  night — salt,  soap, 
and  two  towels  included — to  any  individual 
who  chooses  to  apply  for  them.  And  now,  a 
word  or  two  about  the  class  of  inmates  who 
seek  the  comforts  of  the  new  model  lodging- 
house.  On  our  entering  the  coffee-room,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  several  indi- 
viduals of  most  respectable  appearance.  One 
white-headed  old  gentleman  was  eating  his 
dinner,  another  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and 
as  we  approached,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  wi:h 
the  place,  he  was  being  made  a  show  of,  he 
gave  the  paper  a  shake,  and  hemmed  in  a 
manner  to  show  his  perfect  independence. 
There  was  something  in  the  action  which  made 
us  ashamed  almost  of  our  intrusion.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  inmates,  notwith- 
standing, was  such  as  to  lead  us  to  remark  to 
the  general   superintendent  of  the  Society's 

lodging-houses,   Morrison,  that  we  feared 

a  class  of  individuals  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  accommodations  who  could  afford  to  go 
elsewhere.  His  answer  revealed,  however, 
that  it  was  not  so — that  many  of  the  individu- 
als who  lodged  in  the  house,  after  paying  their 
rent,  had  scarcely  a  farthing  left  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  respectability  of  appearance  was  al- 
ways the  last  feature  which  those  who  had  seen 
better  days  struggled  to  maintain.  He  admit- 
ted the  fact,  however,  that  a  much  better  class 
of  lodgers  frequented  this  model-house  than  is 
to  be  found  at  Charles  street,  the  first  estab- 
lishment opened  by  the  Society,  and  which,  as 
a  study  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  is 
much  more  interesting  than  the  model  house, 
which,  from  having  been  opened  so  short  a 
time,  is  scarcely  yet  in  working  order.  The 
Charles  street  lodging-house  is  much  less  com- 
plete  as  an  establishment  than  the  model  house, 
of  course  ;  having  been  originally  three  old 
houses,  and  only  adapted  to  the  required  pur- 
pose :  the  charge  is  less  by  fourpence  a  week 
also;  but  in  respect  of  cleanliness  it  is  fault- 
less, and  the  arrangements  are  as  near  those 
of  the  new  house  as  the  nature  of  the  old  build- 
ing would  allow  of.  Eighty  persons  are  ac- 
commodated here,  and  it  has  been  full  almost 
from  the  first  week  it  was  opened.  In  this 
establishment  the  common  sitting-room  affords 
a  picture  most  interesting  to  the  social  econo- 
mist ;  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  ruined 
gentleman  to  the  costermonger,  and  the  street- 
performer,  are  to  be  found  living  harmoniously 
together.  In  one  corner  of  the  coffee-room 
you  will  see  an  artist  painting  pictures  which 
he  pawns  for  his  livelihood  !  in  another,  a 
street  pedlar  is  arranging  his  goods  for  the 
day's  tramp  ;  in  a  third,  some  quiet,  gentle- 
manly looking  man  is  leading  one  of  the  libra- 
ry books,  of  which  there  are,  we  hear,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  tone  of  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  lodgers  exercises  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  others,  elevating  them 
after  a  time  to  its  own  standard.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  were  told  that,  at  his  first  en- 
trance, the  costermonger  astonished  the  coffee- 
room  by  his  slang  and  bad  language.  The 
better  class  inmates  at  once  "  sent  him  to  Cov- 
entry ;"  and  this  moral  punishment  had  such 
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an  effect,  that  he  gradually  left  off  his  oaths 
and  curses,  and  one  morning  remarked  to 


Morrison,  "  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  was, 
but  that  he  never  wished  to  make  use  of  bad 
language  now."  Having  a  desire  to  learn, 
some  of  the  inmates  taught  him  to  read  and 
write  ;  and  at  this  present  moment  he  cannot 
be  restrained  from  writing  and  cyphering  over 
the  walls,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  skill. — His  new  found  education 
has  disgusted  him  with  costermongering  ;  and 
who  knows  but  that  he  may  turn  out  some- 
body yet.  Some  ofthe  more  intelligent  in- 
mates lecture  to  the  others  on  anatomy  and 
science  generally  ;  and  so  happy  are  many  of 
them,  that  they  declare  that  before  they  enter- 
ed the  door  of  the  lodging-house,  they  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  home  ;  and  one 
old  gentleman  remarked  to  the  superintendent, 
that  "  he  should  remain  there  until  he  was 
carried  out."  The  fact  of  so  many  ofthe  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  being  reduced  to  enter 
its  walls  is  curious,  and  possesses  a  melan- 
choly interest ;  but  so  it  is.  In  social  life,  as 
in  geology,  the  superior  might  often  be  so 
found  hidden  and  jumbled  beneath  an  inferior 
strata. 

Let  us  return,  after  this  short  digression,  to 
the  model  lodging-house  again.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  to  see  the  lodgers 
cooking  their  food.  We  were  curious  enough 
to  m  ike  inquiries  what  the  cost  and  nature  of 
each  meal  was,  and  learned  that  the  breakfast 
was  generally  as  follows  : 

d. 

Cocoa,  -       -       -       -       0  1-2 
Milk,    -       .      ..       -       0  1-2 
Sugar,  ....       0  1-2 
Bread,  ....  1 
Butter,  -       -       -       -       0  1-2 

3 

Whilst  for  dinner  the  favourite  butcher's  meat 
was  what  the  lodgers  call  "a  blocker,"  or  the 
trimmings  of  meat.    Thus,  it  was — 

d. 

A  Blocker,  ...  2 
Onions  and  Potatoes,      -  1 


These  ingredients  properly  stewed  make  a 
dish  to  set  before  a  king.  A  herring  some- 
times does  duty  instead  of  meat,  and  at  others 
the  feast  is  more  noble  :  beer  and  porter  is  al- 
lowed, but  spirits  are  interdicted.  Cards,  it 
would  appear,  are  ranged  with  spirits  in  the 
sliding  scale  of  superfluities,  as  they  are  not 
allowed,  whilst  backgammon,  chess,  and 
draughts,  come  in  free  with  the  beer.  "  Men 
must  have  some  amusement,"  said  the  super- 
intendent to  us,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  and  as 
if  the  admission  was  forced  from  him  unwil- 
lingly !  We  assented  cheerfully,  however,  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  even  offered  no 
objection  when  informed  that  smoking  was  al- 
lowed in  the  kitchen  !  One  very  important 
fact  came  out  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  of 
the  superintendent,  and  that  was,  that  several 
large  manufacturers  had  visited  the  house,  and 
stated  their  intention  of  recommending  their 
workmen  to  take  entire  floors.  If  artisans  do 
avail  themselves  of  its  accommodations,  it  will 


be  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  their, 
domestic  habits,  the  benefits  of  such  establish- 
ments will  be  speedily  recognized,  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  levers  will  be  put  in  motion' 
towards  elevating  them  in  the  social  scale.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  so- 
ciety's efforts  have  as  yet  been  directed  only 
to  finding  accommodation  for  single  men,  and 
to  establishing  one  small  lodging-house  for 
women.  The  next  experiment  will  be  in 
building  what  we  advocated  in  this  Journal 
some  time  since,  "  club  chambers  for  the  mar- 
ried." We  shall  look  forward  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  scheme  with  great  interest,  as  its 
success — and  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  upon 
the  matter — will  lead  to  changes  so  great  as 
regards  the  comfort,  respectability,  and  moral 
being  of  the  working  classes,  as  to  be  beyond 
all  calculation.  There  has  been  enough  talk- 
ing about  social  improvement,  in  all  consci- 
ence ;  but  we  have  in  these  lodging-houses  a 
"  doing"  more  effective  than  all  the  theorizing 
in  the  world  would  accomplish.  We  recom- 
mend those  who  doubt  what  we  say,  to  go,  see, 
and  believe  with  their  own  eyes. 


show  what  it  is  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  look 
steadily  at  all  the  fearful  details  of  the  hide- 
ous whole — comprehended  in  a  word  which 
glides  so  trippingly  over  many  a  thoughtless 
tongue. — Edinburgh  Review. 


WAR. 


If  the  study  ofthe  causes  on  which  depends 
the  character  of  an  individual  be  deeply  inter- 
esting, the  investigation  of  those  which  go  to 
form  the  character  of  a  nation  are  far  more 
so  :  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
both  cases,  great,  rapid  and  brilliant  success  is 
alike  fatal.  In  this  dizzy  career,  every  tute- 
lary genius  appointed  to  guard  our  way  through 
life — conscience,  humanity,  moderation,  pru- 
dence— one  after  another  take  their  flight,  till 
at  length  the  nation  or  the  man  drunk  with 
triumphs,  and  abandoned  to  the  madness  of 
power,  defies  the  opinions  and  outrages  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  wearies  the  patience  of 
heaven,  and  rushes  on  inevitable  ruin.  The 
two  nations  which  appear  as  the  chief  actors 
in  the  tragedy  before  us,  paid  in  turn  the  pen- 
alties of  their  "  glory."  The  overthrow  of 
Prussia  is  not  more  clearly  traceable  to  the 
habits  and  sentiments  engendered  by  the  vic- 
torious career  she  had  run,  than  are  the  re- 
verses of  France,  and  the  moral  maladies  by 
which  she  is  still  afflicted,  to  the  character  she 
acquired  and  exhibited  during  the  portentous 
period  of  her  military  triumphs. 

Such  then,  even  to  the  winning  party,  are 
the  results  of  aggressive  war.  To  the  losing, 
who  does  not  know  that  they  are  wounds  and 
death ;  hunger  and  cold  ;  ruined  houses,  burn- 
ed cities  and  desolate  fields  ;  orphan  children 
and  childless  parents?  We  need  not  insist 
on  these  grosser  and  more  obvious  effects  of 
war.  We  would  rather  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  complete  disturbance  of  do- 
mestic life  ;  the  interruption  of  all  useful  and 
beneficent  pursuits  ;  the  destruction  of  social 
confidence  ;  the  entire  dislocation  of  the  plans 
and  employments,  the  hopes  and  the  fortunes, 
of  every  class  of  men  not  directly  employed 
or  interested,  in  the  trade  of  war.  It  has  of- 
ten been  said  with  the  selfishness  of  security, 
that  we  in  our  sea  girt  isle,  have  no  idea  of 
what  war  is.  But  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  is  only  so  much  the  more  imperative  to 


How  to  make  Home  Happy. — Nature  is 
most  industrious  in  adorning  her  domains  ;  the 
man,  to  whom  this  bounty  is  addressed,  should 
obey  the  lesson.  Let  him,  too,  be  industrious 
in  adorning  his  domain — in  making  his  home, 
the  dwelling  of  his  wife  and  children,  not  only 
convenient  and  comfortable,  but  pleasant.  Let 
him,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  be 
industrious  in  surrounding  it  with  pleasant 
objects — in  supplying  it,  wilhin  and  without, 
with  things  that  tend  to  make  it  agreeable  and 
attractive.  Let  industry  make  home  the  abode 
of  neatness  and  order — a  place  which  brings 
satisfaction  to  every  inmate,  and  which  in 
absence,  draws  back  the  heart  by  the  fond 
associations  of  comfort  and  convenience. — 
Extract. 


Tractability  of  Sheep. — A  curious  instance 
ofthe  tractability  of  sheep  was  noticed  recently 
in  Strathconon.  A  shepherd  with  a  flock  of 
lambs,  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Meeke  at 
Dalbreck.  The  stream  there  is  broad,  but  not 
deep,  and  the  passage  is  made  over  stepping- 
stones.  The  shepherd,  on  reaching  the  river 
side,  took  two  of  the  lambs  over,  and  the  whole 
flock  readily  followed  in  single  file,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone.  The  scene,  altogether, 
was  very  curious. — Inverness  Courier. 


Apple  Trees. — The  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
Farmer  says  : — "  William  L.  Johnson  of  our 
village,  had  a  fine  apple  tree  of  choice  kind 
which  leaved  and  blossomed  this  spring,  but 
the  prospect  of  fruit  was  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  thousands  of  insects  called  aphides,  which 
attached  themselves  to  the  leaves.  A  hole  of 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
bored  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  a  piece  of 
brimstone  inserted.  In  25  hours,  the  insects 
were  seen  leaving  the  tree  in  swarms.  The 
remedy  is  worth  being  made  known  to  our 
farmers  and  gardeners." 


Treatment  of  a  Contrary  Horse. — When  a 
horse  gets  in  the  way  of  being  contrary,  and 
will  not  go  forward  at  all,  it  is  common  to  ap. 
ply  the  whip  freely.  Solomon  says,  "a  whip 
for  the  horse,"  but  he  may  not  refer  to  cases  of 
this  kind.  At  any  rate  it  is  often  where  thus 
used  of  no  benefit,  only  the  gratification  of  the 
enraged  driver.  A  method  which  we  have 
known  more  successful  is  to  treat  the  animal 
very  kindly.  His  contrary  disposition  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  having  been  fretted  in  some 
way,  and  kindness  may  overcome  it.  Make 
much  of  him  at  all  times.  Speak  gently  to 
him  and  so  often  that  he  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  your  voice.  When  he  stops,  when 
attached  to  the  carriage  or  a  load,  and  will  not 
move,  approach  him  in  the  same  gentle  man- 
ner. Stroke  the  mane  and  put  the  hand  fre- 
quently on  his  head.  Means  of  this  kind  will 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  overcome  his 
stubbornness,  as  brutes  feel  the  power  of  kind- 
ness.   We  believe  from  what  we  have  seen 
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that  young  horses  especially,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  may  be  successfully  cured  of  contrary 
habits  in  this  way,  while  the  application  of  the 
whip  would  only  increase  the  difficulty. — Late 
Paper. 

Newspaper  Exchange. — George  F.  Lemis, 
an  enterprising  primer  of  Boston,  has  opened, 
\\  hat  he  denominates  with  great  propriety,  a 
Newspaper  Exchange,  in  the  large  building, 
known  as  Harding's  Gallery,  in  School  street, 
Boston.  There  are  sixteen  rooms  in  the  es- 
tablishment. A  fine  steam  engine,  of  sufficient 
power  to  drive  fifteen  or  twenty  presses,  has 
been  introduced,  and  four  presses  are  already 
in  active  operation. 

There  are  now  printed  in  this  establishment 
no  less  than  fourteen  papers — daily,  semi- 
weekly,  and  weekly.  Besides  these,  three 
other  papers  will,  probably,  soon  be  added  to 
the  list.  Several  of  the  above  papers,  have 
their  counting-rooms  and  editors'  rooms  in  the 
same  building. 

The  Boston  Traveller  says  :  "  There  are 
sixty-five  persons  constantly  employed  in  this 
Exchange,  in  the  business  of  editing,  compos- 
ing, and  printing  newspapers :  and  between 
80,000  and  100,000  sheets— most  of  them 
very  large  ones — are  printed  and  published  at 
this  establishment  every  week.  The  aggre- 
gate yearly  expenditure  for  paper  alone,  used 
in  this  Exchange  cannot  be  less  than  $30,000  ; 
and  the  amount  paid  for  the  labour  of  those 
employed  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publica- 
tion must  amount  to  at  least  $25,000  more. — 
Ibid. 


Cure  for  a  Burn. — Chloride  of  Soda,  is 
said,  in  the  London  Lancet,  a  medical  work, 
to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  a  burn.  It  is  stated 
in  that  journal,  as  an  example,  that  an  attor- 
ney, in  attempting  to  put  out  the  flames  that 
had  attacked  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  got  his 
hands  burned  and  blistered,  but  not  broken. 
He  sent  for  a  couple  of  quarts  of  the  lotion, 
four  ounces  of  the  solution  to  a  pint  of  water, 
had  it  poured  into  a  soup- plate,  wrapped  his 
hands  in  lint,  as  no  skin  was  broken,  and  so 
kept  them  for  some  time.  Next  morning  he 
was  so  perfectly  well,  that  only  one  small 
patch  of  burn  remained,  yet  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  the  application.  It  is  added 
that  the  same  remedy  is  sufficient  to  heal 
scalds  and  a  black  eye. — Ibid. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Tea. — In  the  me- 
moir of  the  London  Chemical  Society  there  is 

an  interesting  paper  by  Warrington,  on 

the  analysis  ol  lea,  in  which  he  stales  that  he 
has  not  only  removed  the  whole  of  the  colour- 
ing mailer,  or  glazing,  from  green  tea,  but  he 
has  been  able;  to  analyze  the  malter  removed, 
and  prove  it  by  chemical  evidence,  to  consist 
of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  principally.  So 
that  in  fact  the  drinkers  of  green  tea,  as  it 
comes  to  ihe  Knglish  market,  indulge  in  a  be- 
verage of  Chinese  paint,  and  might  imitate  the 
mixture  by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  and  plaster 
of  Paris  in  hot  water.  The  Chinese  do  not 
drink  ihis  puinted  tea;  they  only  sell  it. — 
Gardener  s  Chronicle. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  1847. 


Our  friend  H          W   may  rest  as- 

sured that  we  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with 
her  respecting  the  article  in  a  foreign  periodi- 
cal to  which  she  alludes.  We  also  "  cannot 
see  what  good  the  editors  expected  to  arise 
from  such  a  detail." 


THE  FLOOD  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  abundant  rains  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month,  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  distress  and  serious  destruc- 
tion of  properly  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  places  situated  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributary  waters.  At  Cincinnati  seve- 
ral of  the  streets  near  the  river  were  overflow- 
ed, and  several  hundred  families,  it  is  slated, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
and  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  town.  At  Zanesville,  on  the  17th  inst., 
part  of  the  town  was  inundated,  the  levee  giv- 
ing way,  and  at  least  a  hundred  families  forced 
to  leave  their  habitations.  The  following, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Pennsylvania  Inquir- 
er of  21st  inst.,  will  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  devastation  : — 

"  The  papers  received  by  the  Western  Mails 
of  yesterday  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  recent  severe 
freshet  in  the  Western  Rivers.  The  Sciota 
river  has  overflowed  its  banks,  washing  away 
the  turnpike,  bridges,  culverts,  &c.  On  this 
as  well  as  the  smaller  streams  emptying  into 
it,  vast  amounts  of  hogs  and  other  stock  have 
been  washed  away. 

"  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  the  17th  instant 
contains  the  following  notice  of  the  flood  in 
the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  : 

"  By  the  politeness  of  Capt.  Gray,  of  the 
Cincinnati  packet  Pennsylvania,  which  arrived 
at  this  port  last  evening,  we  have  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  disastrous  flood  of  the  last  few 
days.  He  says  that  at  no  time  since  the  me- 
morable flood  of  1832,  has  the  Ohio  been  so 
high  as  at  present.  The  destruction  of  pro- 
perty along  the  river  and  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  is  truly  appalling.  In  the  towns 
of  Guyandotte,  Point  Pleasant,  Pomeroy, 
Hockingport,  Parkersburg,  Point  Harmer,  Ma- 
rietta, and  Sun  Fish,  many  families  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  others  re- 
moved to  the  upper  stories. 

"  Most  of  the  islands  between  Kanawha  and 
Wheeling,  are  entirely  covered.  Fences,  corn, 
wood,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  have  been  car 
ried  away  by  the  water. 

"  All  the  people  residing  in  the  low  lands 
have  abandoned  ibeir  dwellings  and  taken  re- 
fuge on  ihe  hills,  leaving  their  properly  to  the 
rpercy  of  ihe  water,  being  satisfied  to  escape 
w  ith  I  heir  lives. 

"  When  the  Pennsylvania  passed  Portsmouth 
the  river  was  rising  at  ihe  rate  of  lour  inches 
per  hour,  and  at  Marietta,  ihe  Muskingum 
river  was  found  lb  have  commenced  rising  ihe 
second  lime,  and  more  rapidly  than  before. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  the  ships  now  on 


the  stocks  at  that  port,  would  be  carried  off. 
The  late  rains  have  been  very  heavy  in  the 
valley  of  the  Muskingum  river. 

"  At  different  points  on  their  way  up,  they 
saw  several  houses *afloat,  and  innumerable 
quantities  of  corn,  haystacks,  &c.  On  many 
of  the  farms,  the  people  were  observed  gather- 
ing their  corn  from  the  fields  in  flat  boais.  At 
Gallipolis,  the  river  lucked  but  five  feet  of  be- 
ing as  high  as  in  '32,  and  was  rising  rapidly. 
In  many  places,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  was,  the  low 
ground  being  overflowed  for  several  miles  in 
widi  h. 

"  The  steamer  passed  across  fields  on  her 
way  up,  fully  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  at  low  water  mark. 

"  Capt.  Lucas,  of  the  steamboat  Mary  Ste- 
vens, reports  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
flood  below  Marietta,  as  being  truly  alarming. 
People  deserting  their  dwellings  in  such  haste 
as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  their  property, 
others  taking  what  they  could  in  boats,  and 
removing  to  the  hills." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  Holloway,  P.  M.,  from  R.  Conrow, 
Flushing,  Ohio,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  Lukens,  agent, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  for  self,  and  S.  North,  $2  each,  vol. 
21  ;  of  W.  Hugiies,  from  T.  M.  Harvey,  Jennerville, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  D.  Shotwell,  from  J.  Stevenson, 
Greensville,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  M.  Cope,  Doe  Run, 
Pa.,  for  self,  E.  Wilson,  A.  Cope,  I.  Harry,  E.  Har- 
lan, J.  Davis,  §2  each,  vol.  21  ;  and  from  M.  Pyle, 
$2,  for  vol.  20. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.   Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Whiteland,  Chester 
county,  Josei'h  Liddon  Pennuck,  of  Holmesburg,  to 
Lydia  Ann,  daughter  of  Enos  Eldridge,  of  White- 
land. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeling,  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Benjamin 
J.  Edwards,  ol  Philadelphia,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
John  Rhoads,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Sarah 
P.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  Ihe  Southern  District, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  Meekness  of  spirit  and  pe- 
culiarly lender  sympathies  ol  heart,  rendered  her  dear 
to  her  family  and  to  her  friends.  During  a  slate  of 
health  for  some  time  declining,  her  desire  was  "  for- 
sake me  not  when  my  strength  failelh  ;"  and,  as  it  is 
believed,  her  endeavours  were  to  seek  alter  a  right 
preparation  for  the  gre  t  change,  a  trust  is  cherished, 
that  "  she  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  Com- 
eth in,  in  his  season,"  to  her  everlasting  rest. 
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From  Chambers  s  Journal. 

Prince  Dcmidoff's  Travels. 

Since  the  multiplication  of  locomotive  faci- 
lities, books  of  travels  are  said  to  have  become 
very  prosaic  and  commonplace  affairs  :  nothing 
new  or  wonderful  is  to  be  seen  or  described. 
For  those,  however,  who  can  dispense  wilh 
the  highly-stimulating  qualities  so  often  sought 
for  in  such  works,  the  accounts  of  modern  tra- 
vellers, when  not  written  in  a  mere  guide-book 
spirit,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  man 
of  science  or  the  philosopher  will  see  objects 
which  the  ordinary  observer  would  pass  by 
unnoticed  ;  instances  of  which  we  shall  find  in 
the  travels  of  the  nobleman  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  recently  published  in 
Paris.* 

Prince  DemidofF  started  from  Paris  with  se- 
veral associates,  among  whom  were  botanists, 
draughtsmen,  and  geologists,  for  Vienna  ;  from 
whence  they  descended  the  Danube  to  Bessa- 
rabia, crossed  the  Black  Sea  to  Odessa,  and 
after  journeys  of  many  thousand  wersts  in  the 
Crimea  and  other  Russian  provinces,  keeping 
in  view  the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedition, 
returned  to  France,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
labours  to  the  world.  In  this  case,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  journey — its  incidents  and  adven- 
tures— are  confined  to  a  single  volume,  and 
the  scientific  details  fill  the  three  others  of 
which  the  work  consists.  We  shall  follow  the 
party  through  the  former,  making  such  quota- 
tions as  may  best  convey  an  idea  of  its  con- 
tents. From  Pesth  the  travellers  pursue  their 
journey  down  the  river  on  board  the  steamer 
Francis  I.,  a  small  and  incommodious  vessel, 
whose  crew,  we  are  told,  composed  of  as  many 
nations  as  individuals,  obeyed  the  captain  neg- 
ligently, as  might  be  expected  from  the  neces- 
sity of  delivering  orders  in  four  or  five  different 
dialects  at  the  same  time.  No  other  sleeping- 
place  was  provided  than  that  afforded  by  the 
damp  deck,  or  mattresses  spread  on  chairs  in 


*  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meridionale  et  la  Crimee, 
&c.  Sous  la  direction  de  M.  Anatole  de  DemidofF. 
Paris :  Bourdin  et  Co. 


the  confined  cabin,  which  was  infested  wilh 
disgusting  vermin,  and  served  as  dining-room, 
dressing-room,  and  dormitory.    Slopping  at 
the  Hungarian  village  of  Mohacs,  'no  sooner 
was  the  landing-plank  safely  placed,  than  a 
number  of  women,  old  and  young,  miserable 
and  half-naked,  crowded  the  deck.    The  mas- 
culine duties  of  porters  are  here  devolved  upon 
the  women  ;  setting  to  work  with  noisy  acti- 
vity, they  wheeled  on  board  the  hundred  bar- 
row loads  of  coal  for  our  next  day's  consump- 
tion.   These  poor  creatures,  in  iheir  coslume 
simple,  yet  far  too  short,  present  decidedly 
original  characteristics.    The  men,  who  stood 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  rude  labours  of  the 
women,  wore  the  usual  hats,  and  large  and 
easy  dress  of  the  country.    On  the  black 
muddy  landing-place,  an  incredible  medley  of 
curious  spectators  was   collected — men  and 
ducks,  intermingled  with  vehicles  waiting  lor 
passengers.'    A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the 
party  landed  to  inspect  the  fortress  of  Peter- 
waradin,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Danube,  while 
the  steamer  stopped  to  leave  some  merchan- 
dize at  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
two  places  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
the  travellers  had  scarcely  time  to  accomplish 
their  object,  when  they  saw  the  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  opening  made  for  its  passage. 
'  We  were,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
'fifteen  or  twenty  persons  on  shore:  Jews, 
merchants,  a  priest,  and  a  young  woman,  a 
Parisian,  going  to  Bucharest.    We  all  ran 
along  the  bridge  to  the  place  where  the  boat 
was  to  pass;  but  the  Francis  I.,  generally  so 
calm  and  sedate,  shot  through  the  opening  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  left  us  far  behind  in 
an  instant.    We  were  immediately  in  alarm, 
believing  ourselves  abandoned  on  that  dreary 
spot.    The  captain  had  shouted  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  in  a  boat ;  the  only  one  to  be  found 
was  a  miserable  shell  of  pine,  into  which  we 
were  obliged  to  jump  from  a  height  of  eight 
feet.    I  know  not  what  folly  seized  us,  but 
every  one  pushed  and  sprang  off  at  the  same 
time.    The  fair  Parisian  would  have  infallibly 
pitched  into  the  water,  if  by  a  lucky  chance 
she  had  not  fallen  heavily  upon  the  priest,  of 
two  evils  choosing  the  lesser.    At  last  the  boat, 
laden  beyond  measure  wilh  the  trembling  and 
excited  crowd  that  remained  standing,  was  left 
to  the  current,  which  turned  round  and  round 
as  it  drifted  down  the  stream.    When  near  the 
steamer,  whose  engine  was  stopped,  all  the 
coolness  of  a  few  of  the  party  was  needed  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  the  others,  who  were  not 
good  swimmers,  and  who,  crowding  all  to  one 
side,  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  whole 
company.    We  pacified  the  more  timid  by 
voice  and  gestures  ;  and  when  safely  on  board, 
I  saw  the  determination  plainly  imprinted  on 
more  than  one  set  of  features,  never  to  attempt 


any  more  excursions  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, for  which  captain  and  crew  have  so 
little  sympathy.' 

Below  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Danube, 
while  wailing  the  arrival  of  a  larger  steamer, 
the  party  visited  the  little  Wallacliian  .'own, 
Tchernecz,  about  a  league  from  the  river.  '  It 
is  little  more  than  one  long  tortuous  street, 
bordered  by  stalls  and  penthouses,  which  nar- 
row the  passage.  All  the  shops  are  dirty, 
displaying  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  articles 
of  food  of  the  most  repulsive  appearance.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants were  unoccupied.  The  men  squat- 
ted at  their  doors  smoking,  and  the  women  at 
a  little  distance  apart,  without  being  complete- 
ly isolated,  sat  quite  at  their  ease  on  the  ground 
on  one  leg,  and,  with  their  chins  resting  on  the 
raised  knee  of  the  other,  were  lazily  convers- 
ing with  each  other.  Although  strange,  this 
posture  is  graceful :  there  is  something  care- 
less about  it,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  lan- 
guishing physiognomy  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  young  women. 

Arriving  at  Bucharest,  *  the  city  of  enjoy- 
ment,' Prince  Demidoff  counsels  every  travel- 
ler to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  excellent  Turk- 
ish baths.  '  These  establishments,  situated 
for  the  most  part  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
Dombovilza,  combine  with  the  salutary  effects 
of  vapour  and  manipulation  all  the  refinements 
with  which  the  Orientals  have  surrounded  the 
physical  appliances  of  life.  If  the  prophet  was 
wise  enough  to  raise  a  hygeinic  prescription  to 
the  dignity  of  a  religious  duty,  the  true  believers, 
on  their  part,  have  been  sensual  enough  to 
convert  it  into  one  of  those  pleasures  to  which 
they  abandon  themselves  with  unqualified  en- 
joyment. Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the 
soft  languor  which  takes  possession  of  your 
fatigued  limbs  when,  leaving  the  tepid  vapour, 
after  passing  through  a  vigorous  kneading,  and 
a  course  of  aromatic  frictions,  you  find  your- 
self stretched  between  luxurious  sheets,  while 
a  pipe  exhales  around  the  odoriferous  perfumes 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  from  time  to 
time  you  are  refreshed  by  the  delicious  cool- 
ness of  iced  water,  coloured  with  a  confection 
of  roses.  This  beatitude  of  all  the  senses  is, 
however,  to  be  purchased  at  Bucharest  for  a 
trifling  sum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
French  and  German  usages,  continually  en- 
croaching on  this  city,  will  leave  unchanged 
the  only  two  things  of  which  the  Turk  can 
boast,  the  only  ones  of  which  Europe  may  yet 
envy  the  civilization  of  the  East — baths  and 
coffee.' 

Bucharest  is  described  as  a  large  and  busy 
city,  where  the  population  move  about  with 
somewhat  more  agility  than  is  common  in  the 
East ;  the  exterior  of  the  houses,  however,  is 
very  much  dilapidated.    A  lively  sketch  is 
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given  of  the  crowds  that  throng  the  thorough- 
fares : — '  That  which  most  excites  astonish- 
ment in  this  city,'  writes  Prince  Demidoff,  '  is 
the  variety  of  faces  and  costumes,  changing 
every  instant  among  so  numerous  a  population. 
The  artisans  of  Bucharest,  the  labourers,  and 
porters,  do  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  work  ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  life  and  movement  is  in 
the  number  of  Jews  by  whom  the  city  is  inha- 
bited.   Active,  insinuating,  and  never  discour- 
aged, they  make  all  around  them  active;  for 
they  think  nothing  of  difficulties  and  fatigues, 
so  long  as  they  have  any  hope  of  the  smallest 
recompense.    You  no  sooner  see  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  the  black  threadbare  cloak 
of  a  Jew,  than  you  may  be  certain  of  having 
at  your  service,  if  you  will,  an  adroit,  intelli- 
gent, and  indefatigable  steward,  whom  nothing 
disturbs,  neither  anger  nor  contempt :  you  may 
ask  him,  without  fear,  for  whatever  you  want; 
he  will  answer  you  in  German,  Italian,  per- 
haps in  four  languages  ;  and  for  a  few  piastres, 
leaving  all  other  business,  he  devotes  his  sup- 
pleness, silence,  patience,  eloquence,  his  vir- 
tues and  vices,  his  soul  and  body,  entirely  to 
your  service.    And  if  you  have  once  employ- 
ed an  Israelite  in  any  trifling  commission  or 
temporary  business,  do  not  think  it  will  be 
easy  to  get  rid  of  him  afterwards  :  henceforth 
he  is  yours,  or  you  his;  he  will  never  lose 
sight  of  you  ;  he  follows  twenty  paces  behind 
you  in  the  street,  and  from  that  distance  guess- 
es your  wants.    He  seats  himself  on  the  door 
step  where  you  enter ;  and  on  going  out  again, 
his  acute  look  solicits  your  orders.    He  goes 
to  sleep  on  your  stair,  or  under  your  coach  ; 
constitutes  himself  the  servant  of  your  people  ; 
salutes  your  dog  in  the  street ;  he  is  at  hand, 
always  at  hand  ;  you  repulse  him  twenty  times 
with  rude  blows,  but  he  persists,  and  keeps 
near  you.    Some  day,  however,  from  caprice 
or  some  other  motive,  you  want  him.  Scarce- 
ly is  the  thought,  formed  in  your  mind  than  he, 
as  it  were,  rises  out  of  the  earth  before  you, 
bending  in  all  his  humility,  in  the  posture  nei- 
ther erect  nor  stooping,  with  submissive  mien 
and  attentive  ear.    This  is  the  Jew's  triumph  ; 
this  is  the  moment  which  he  has  purchased, 
often  by  forty-eight  hours  of  watching,  fatigue, 
and  humiliation.    Scarcely  have  you  spoken, 
than  you  are  obeyed,  and  obeyed  with  punc- 
tuality, ingenuity  and  respect.    And  when, 
after  so  much  care  and  self-denial,  the  poor 
tattered  vagabond  receives  his  dear  reward, 
the  piece  of  money  which  he  has  followed,  in- 
voked, and  been  the  slave  to  for  some  days, 
you  see  in  his  grateful  look  that  he  recom- 
mends you  to  the  favours  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  resume  the  same  toils  for 
a  similar  recompense.' 

Entering  the  dreary  steppes  of  the  Crimea, 
the  travellers  arrive  at  a  post-house,  where 
everything  was  in  disorder.  '  The  bewildered 
inmates  were  moving  about  in  apparent  agony, 
running  from  room  to  room  as  though  in  ex- 
tremity. Our  arrivnl  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mations ;  and  every  voice  called  out  at  once  to 
know  if,  by  any  means,  we  could  recall  a  dy- 
ing womnn  to  life.  It  was  a  grave  case.  On 
being  introduced  into  the  house,  1  saw,'  pur- 
sues the  prince,  '  that  the  patient,  the  postmis- 
tress, was  still  in  possession  of  an  eminent 


degree  of  vital  force  ;  and  that,  if  there  were 
danger,  it  arose  only  from  the  effects  of  a  su- 
perabundant dinner  of  the  day  before.  The 
poor  woman,  in  fact,  was  half-suffocated,  and 
it  was  only  by  some  sudden  means  that  she 
could  be  saved.  A  medical  inspiration  came 
to  my  assistance.  I  had  in  my  coach  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  of  Seidlitz  salts,  which  pro- 
duced good  effects  everywhere,  and  I  admin- 
j  istered  a  strong  dose  to  the  sufferer.  Notwith- 
standing the  innocence  of  the  remedy,  my 
inquietude  may  be  imagined  ;  but  after  a  short 
interval  the  medicine  operated,  and  greatly 
relieved  the  overloaded  stomach.  We  con- 
fined our  journey,  overwhelmed  with  thanks 
and  admiration.  A  great  physician  could  not 
have  done  better.' 

The  party  with  their  escort  form  a  singular 
procession  on  their  way  to  Yalka.  '  Nine 
men  on  horseback  and  five  Tartars  on  foot 
composed  our  picturesque  caravan.  Our  cos 
tume  was  materially  changed  from  the  time 
when  our  uniforms  attracted  so  much  attention 
upon  the  Danube.  We  had  already  yielded 
to  the  Tartar  influence,  which  had  imprinted 
its  Oriental  character  upon  our  persons  and 
vestments.  We  were  ourselves  struck  by  the 
strange  physiognomy  of  the  cavalcade  ;  the 
horses  on  which  we  rode  were  low,  and  of 
sorry  appearance,  but  the  traveller  soon  learns 
to  appreciate  their  excellent  qualities.  Inde- 
fatigable, and  never  disheartened,  the  smallest 
amount  of  repose  or  of  pasture  suffices  to  re- 
new their  strength.  Their  foot  is  as  sure 
upon  the  rocky  paths  and  edges  of  precipices 
as  on  the  broadest  and  smoothest  roads.  Slow 
and  cautious  on  a  descent,  they  get  over  an 
ascent  at  full  gallop.  The  Tartar  saddle  is  a 
light  but  hard  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  a 
thick  leathern  cushion  ;  and  the  rider,  seated 
high,  and  supported  by  short  stirrups,  is  so  far 
above  the  animal,  as  to  have  no  hold  on  his 
flanks.  The  Tartars,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  riding,  are  very  firm  in  the  saddle,  but  a 
strange  horseman  requires  some  time  to  grow 
familiar  with  the  novel  exercise.  We  rode 
along,  however,  each  one  flanked  by  his  bag- 
gage :  one  with  the  portfolios  and  knapsack  of 
the  artist;  on  the  shoulders  of  another  the  for- 
midable hammers  of  the  geologist ;  a  third 
carrying  the  herbals,  fowling-pieces,  and  the 
gauze  nets  so  fatal  to  butterflies.  Our  pack- 
horses  were  laden  with  provisions,  fishing-nets, 
cloaks,  cooking  utensils,  small  barrels  of  spirit 
of  wine,  an/1  the  light  valises  containing  our 
city  garments.  Such  was  our  grotesque  pro- 
cession, as  it  began  to  rise  above  the  horizon 
of  Yalka.' 

At  Cape  Fiorente,  the  Cape  Parthenion  of 
the  Greeks,  one  of  the  travellers  narrowly  es- 
caped a  fatal  accident.  He  had  scrambled 
with  a  companion  down  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  promontory,  five  hundred  feet,  to  examine 
the  strata  of  which  it  was  composed.  On  at- 
tempting lo  re-ascend,  by  climbing  from  one 
rugged  projection  in  the  rock  to  another,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  he  lost  consciousness,  and 
was  only  saved  from  falling  by  the  energetic 
efforts  of  his  companion.  The  unfortunate 
geologist,  it  appeared,  had  placed  nearly  a 
hundred  weight  of  specimens  about  different 
parts  of  his  person;  these,  under  the  pressing 


exigencies  of  the  moment,  were  thrown  away, 
and  after  incredible  exertions,  the  two  adven- 
turers arrived  safely  at  the  summit,  .to  the 
great  joy  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

All  eastern  towns  are  infested  with  dogs, 
and  Kertch  is  no  exception,  being  overrun  with 
these  useless,  noisy,  and  often  ferocious  ani- 
mals. They  would  soon  become  masters  of 
the  place  were  no  attempts  made  to  diminish 
their  numbers.  '  At  Kertch  the  gipsies  are 
the  canine  executioners.  The  method  they 
adopt  to  accomplish  their  purpose  is  as  follows  : 
One  of  these  honest  Zinganis,  dressed,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  public  office,  in  some  second-hand 
cloak,  walks  through  the  various  streets  of  the 
town,  dragging  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder  the 
dead  carcase  of  a  dog.  He  moves  slowly 
along,  with  inoffensive  mien,  but  watchful  eye, 
concealing  an  enormous  cudgel  under  his  man- 
tle. No  sooner  does  the  executioner  appear 
in  the  streets  than  a  horrible  clamour  rises  in 
every  quarter  from  the  lean  brutes,  which  re- 
cognize their  destroyer,  and  perhaps  also  his 
victim.  They  rush  from  the  houses  and  yards, 
following  the  impassable  Zingani  with  furious 
howling.  He,  however,  goes  calmly  on,  until 
at  the  fatal  moment,  oue  of  the  most  daring 
comes  within  reach  of  his  cudgel.  Quick  as 
thought  follows  the  blow — a  mortal  one — 
which  stretches  another  cur  by  the  side  of  his 
slaughtered  predecessor.  In  the  evening  the 
gipsy  goes  and  holds  out  his  funereal  hand 
before  a  magistrate.  For  every  head  his  fee 
is  twenty-five  copecks' — about  twopence  half- 
penny. 

With  this  instance  of  the  Oriental  method 
of  attacking  the  health  of  towns  question,  we 
conclude  our  notice  of  Prince  DemidofF's  work. 
The  volumes  contain  many  details,  alike  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary,  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  the  scientific  inquirer,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

Potato. — For  a  few  years  past  public  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot,  as  also  the  remedy,  but  nothing  satisfac- 
tory has  been  elicited.  One  of  our  farmers,  a 
few  days  since,  informed  us,  while  in  conver- 
sation on  that  subject,  that  he  planted  his  po- 
tatoes earlier  this  season  than  usual,  and  that 
he  dug  and  put  in  his  cellar  some  thirty  or 
forty  bushels  before  the  rains  came  on.  These 
ore  still  perfectly  sound,  while  those  which 
remained  in  the  ground  during  the  subsequent 
heavy  rains  are  utterly  worthless.  To  the 
autumn  rains  many  persons  have  attributed 
this  rot,  and  consequently  they  put  their  crops 
in  very  early,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity before  the  rains  commence.  The  ex- 
periment mentioned  below  may  be  considered 
of  some  consequence,  as  we  have  seen  it  sat- 
isfactorily tried.  A  lady  from  Mississippi 
spent  the  past  season  with  her  friends  in  our 
town.  The  all-engrossing  subject  of  the  pota- 
to rot  was  on  the  tapis,  when  she  observed 
that  in  that  region  many  of  the  planters  had 
been  experimenting  on  that  vegetable,  and  the 
best  result  was  from  transplanting  the  slips 
into  rows,  similar  to  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  Carolina  potato.  Her  friends  tried  the 
experiment,  and  finer  potatoes  we  have  not 
seen  or  eaten  in  many  years.    The  potato  is 
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planted  early  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  slips,  when 
about  three  inches  in  length,  are  taken  off  and 
transplanted  some  eight  or  fifteen  inches  dis- 
tant. The  original  will  continue  to  send  forth 
shoots  for  a  long  time. — Morris  Jersey  man. 

Important  Discovery. —The  Washington 
Union  publishes  a  communication  from  a  com- 
mission of  engineers,  who  were  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  into 
the  operation  of,  and  report  upon  the  utility 
of,  an  apparatus  tor  supplying  fresh  water  to 
boilers  in  marine  steam  navigation.  The 
commission,  after  giving  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment, say  : 

"  With  the  ordinary  method,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  a  boiler  is  constantly  varying 
from  one  or  both  of  the  following  causes,  viz. 
the  quantity  of  the  water  blown  off,  or  the 
particular  extent  of  opening  of  the  feed  valve  ; 
while  the  effective  operation  of  the  feed  pump 
and  neglect  of  the  blow-off  valve,  involves  the 
burning,  or  an  explosion  of  the  boiler. 

"  With  the  new  method,  these  operations  are 
set  aside  ;  thus,  blowing  off  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  supply  to  the  boiler  being  first  obtain- 
ed from  it,  the  transit  being  immediate  and  the 
communication  incapable  of  restriction,  (for  if 
the  condensed  water  were  not  taken  off  by  the 
feed  pump,  the  condenser  would  choke  and 
become  inoperative)  there  can  be  no  decrease 
in  the  level  of  the  water,  other  than  that  aris- 
ing from  leaks  of  water  and  steam.  Further, 
the  use  of  fresh  water  in  a  boiler  will  extend 
the  term  of  its  duration  from  three  to  five  years 
to  seven  and  nine." — Late  Paper. 

Force  of  Sap. — Braddick,  a  British  physi- 
ologist, cut  off  the  stem  of  a  grape,  five  years 
old,  and  covered  the  wound  with  a  piece  of 
bladder,  secured  by  cement  and  twine.  The 
bladder,  although  at  first  drawn  very  close  to 
the  top  of  the  shoot,  soon  began  to  stretch, 
and  to  raise  a  ball  over  the  wound,  feeling  as 
hard  as  a  cricket  ball.  In  about  48  hours 
afterwards  the  force  of  the  sap  burst  the  blad- 
der.— Late  Paper. 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

The  United  States  of  America,  prospectively 
considered. 

A  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
contains  an  ably  written  article,  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Progress 
of  America  from  the  Discovery  by  Columbus, 
to  the  year  1846  ;  by  John  Macgregor."  The 
following,  which  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  article,  however  merely  speculative  some 
of  the  views  may  be,  possesses  much  of  inter- 
est to  the  American  reader : — 

"  There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking  to 
our  eyes, or  so  suggestive  of  refleciion  among  all 
the  great  social  occurrences  of  this  age,  as  the 
continuous  emigration  which  takes  place  to 
the  American  continent.  Few  have  fixed  their 
eyes  steadily  upon  it :  few  have  estimated  the 
depth,  and  width,  and  volume,  of  the  vast  and 
regularly  increasing  flood  of  population,  which 
pours,  not  from  England  only,  but  from  all 
Western  Europe,  into  that  huge  reservoir. 


Professor  Tucker,  in  a  memoir  cited  by  J.l 
Macgregor  (vol.  ii.,  p.  84),  estimates  the  whole) 
number  of  European  emigrants  to  the  States, 
from  1800  to  1840,  at  about  a  million  persons. 
We  suspect  that  the  number  is  very  greatly 
underrated  :  but  whatever  be  the  case  as  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  increase  since 
1840  has  been  so  prodigious  as  to  render  such 
calculations  unimportant,  except  for  historical 
purposes.  The  report  of  our  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Offices  gives  82,239  as  the 
number  of  British  emigrants  to  the  United 
Stales  in  1846:  being  about  20,000  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the  same 
year,  42,439  went  to  our  North  American 
colonies;  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
the  interchange  of  emigrations  between  Cana- 
da  and  the  States,  pretty  nearly  balances  itself. 
The  next  great  source  of  foreign  population  is 
Germany,  which,  if  Dr.  Wappaeus  is  to  be 
believed  (Ueber Deutschen  Avswandervng  und 
Colonization)  now  sends  her  laborious  sons  to 
America  from  the  banks  of  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  to  the  number  of  60,000  annually. 
Add  to  these  the  miscellaneous  emigrants  of 
other  countries  ;  and  last  year's  swarm  from 
the  old  hive  to  North  America,  colonial  and 
independent,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less 
than  200,000  persons.  In  the  present  year  of 
scarcity,  the  number  will  probably  exceed 
300,000.  But  to  this  influx  must  be  added  a 
still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory  popu- 
lation of  America  itself.  We  must  remember 
how  many  thousands  of  her  agricultural  fami- 
lies are  annually  engaged,  not  as  producers, 
but  simply  as  pioneers  ;  a  number  which  no 
statistical  returns  will  enable  us  to  count,  but 
of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the 
circumstance  that  three  or  four  thousand  square 
miles  are  said  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness every  year.  And  next  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  vast  numbers  whom  America  em- 
ploys in  her  public  works  ;  the  construction  of 
railroads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity  of  labour 
.which  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that 
1600  miles  had  already  been  completed  before 
1837.  All  these  different  classes,  like  some 
vast  standing  army,  form  a  burden  on  the  land, 
and  put  in  their  joint  claim  to  support  from  its 
produce,  before  a  single  vessel  can  carry  the 
surplus  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  classes  of  Americans  to  un- 
dervalue the  advantages  which  they  derive 
from  the  constant  accession  to  their  population 
from  Europe,  and  to  fence  themselves  with  a 
kind  of  national  Iceling  against  the  emigrants 
whom  they  receive.*    J.  Macgregor  is  but 

*  It  is  most  pleasing-,  however,  to  know,  that  these 
feelings  have  in  no  degree  chilled  the  sympathy  or 
arrested  the  active  boneficence  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recent  sufferings  of  Ireland.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  contrary,  a  government  commission 
lias  been  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  condition  of  the  destitute  emigrants,  who  are  still 
landing  by  thousands  on  their  shores — and  which,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  has  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of 
its  painful  and  onerous  functions  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary humanity  and  unwearied  diligence.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  letter  from  a  leading  member  of  this 
commission  (a  native  American),  dated  in  the  middle 
of  August,  in  which  he  says,  'Out  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  sick  and  destitute  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of 


repeating  language  familiar  to  the  '  native'  par- 
ty when  he  says  that '  the  inundation  of  human 
beings  consists,  generally,  of  an  accession 
which  diminishes  far  more  than  it  adds  to  the 
morals  of  America.'  That  some  political  in- 
convenience attends  the  exercise  of  the  electo- 
ral franchise  by  so  large  a  body  of  strangers, 
admitted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  the  great 
democracy,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  Irish 
form  a  compact  body,  acting  under  influences 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  scarcely  conceiv- 
able by  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Germans 
hang  equally  together,  and  vote  doggedly  for 
the  democratic  '  ticket,'  with  a  decided  leaning 
towards  repudiation,  and  other  anarchical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  new-comers,  generally,  are 
apt  to  take  a  hot  and  violent  part  in  political 
movements,  of  which  they  have  not  learned  to 
understand  the  real  bearing.  But  these  are 
annoyances,  not  substantial  evils.  The  root  of 
the  mischief  lies  in  the  constitution  itself;  and 
were  emigration  to  cease,  party  spirit  among 
native  Americans  would  produce  similar  re- 
sults. As  to  morals  there  is  something  ludi- 
crous in  the  notion  of  our  farmers  and  artisans 
corrupting  the  innocent  citizens  of  their  adopt- 
ed country.  Nor  can  we  treat  much  more 
seriously  the  supposition  that  the  influx  of  emi- 
grants is  preventing  the  American  people  from 
fusing  into  an  uniform  body,  actuated  by  one 
national  spirit.  The  cohesion  of  the  miscella- 
neous inhabitants  of  the  States  depends  on  that 
very  looseness  of  organization,  and  want  of 
uniform  spirit  and  character,  which  such  ob- 
jectors deprecate.  The  bond  holds  fast,  only 
because  it  is  so  slight  and  unoppressive.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  where  the  Ame- 
rican na4ion,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be  found. 
The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  form  a  peo- 
ple, and  a  great  one ;  but  they  are  not  the 
nation.  The  English  Puritans — the  chief  of 
men,  whom  it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this  day 
to  decry — divided  their  vast  inheritance  be- 
tween them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
body  remained  at  home,  and  established  the 
English  constitution  ;  one  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  founded  the  American  republic — the  two 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  times.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Bancroft,  about  22,000 
landed  in  New  England  before  the  assembling 

our  commission  to  take  charge  of,  not  one,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  has  been  neglected.  The  most  distressing 
feature  in  the  case  is  the  number  of  orphan  children 
thrown  upon  our  hands.  The  story  of  these  helpless 
little  creatures  is  simple  and  uniform  enough.  They 
left  home  with  their  parents  ;  and  the  fever  killed  them 
on  the  passage — or  they  have  since  died  in  the  hospi- 
tal !  We  are  now  trying  to  find  some  better  place 
than  the  alms-house  and  hospital  for  these  poor  little 
things,  where  they  may  be  more  tenderly  nurtured, 
and  properly  educated.''  This  is  above  all  praise  :  and 
when  we  add,  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  are  actu- 
ally denying  themselves  the  recreation  of  their  usual 
summer  retreats,  and  remaining  apart  from  their  fa- 
milies, in  the  unhealthful  heats  of  the  city,  rather  than 
hazard  the  neglect  of  these  duties,  we  do  think  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  the 
grateful  admiration,  but  by  the  prompt  imitation  of 
all  other  countries;  and  that  the  concluding  exhorta- 
tion of  the  letter  from  which  we  are  citing  should, 
from  such  a  quarter,  have  the  authority  of  a  command 

 '  Do  urge,  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  on  your  side 

of  the  water,  to  insist  upon  these  poor  people  being 
better  provided  on  their  passage.  They  are  so  crowd- 
ed, and  so  poorly  fed,  that  they  very  frequently  reach 
our  shores  in  an  absolutely  dying  state  !' 
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of  the  Long  Parliament,  nnd  they  received  few 
accessions  afterwards.  The  same  author  com- 
putes that  their  descendants  have  now  increas- 
ed to  about  four  millions,  including  nearly  half 
the  population  of  New  York  and  Ohio;  but 
omitting  those  who  are  scattered  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
amalgamated  with  the  remainder  of  its  popu- 
lation. There  is  something  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  distinct  race,  very  different  from 
the  former,  in  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States.  Another  exists  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the 
German  blood  prevails.  All  these,  and  many 
more  loose  and  floating  masses,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  of  population,  are  held  together 
by  the  slightest  possible  political  union.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  each  canton  or  district  grew 
up  into  a  fixed  compact  body — if  they  were 
not  cemented  together,  as  it  were,  by  immigra- 
tion from  without  and  intermigration  among 
themselves — sectional  interests  would,  in  all 
probability,  soon  prevail,  and  the  Union  would 
fall  in  pieces.  Grievances  would  accumulate, 
and  Repealers  would  arise  wherever  the  pro- 
vince was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  communi- 
ty, were  not  the  population  itself,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  renewed  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  local  sentiments  growing  to  a  head.  And 
the  succession  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  while 
it  keeps  up  that  circulation  which  seems  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  American  constitution,  at 
the  same  time  has  some  effect  in  keeping  up  a 
common  feeling  of  kindred  amidst  these  fluc- 
tuating multitudes. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  Euro- 
pean emigration  itself  offers  to  the  mind's 
vision  a  spectacle  of  the  same  silent  and  sus- 
tained grandeur  with  which  the  eye  is  impress- 
ed in  watching  the  everlasting  flow  of  some 
deep  and  powerful  river.  It  brings  forcibly 
home  to  our  imagination,  that  which  the  con- 
tinual bustle  of  superficial  politics  is  apt  to 
make  us  forget,  the  force  of  the  great  under- 
currents which  move  society — influences,  so 
strong  and  uniform  as  to  resemble  the  instincts 
of  gregarious  animals,  and  yet  of  which  gov- 
ernments know  little  or  nothing  ;  which  assem- 
blies cannot  control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  more 
powerful  journalists  arrest  or  quicken  with 
their  pens.  The  endless  procession  moves 
ever  from  East  to  West,  without  regard  to  the 
counsels,  or  prophecies,  or  speculations  of 
statesmen — an  exceeding  great  army,  in  which 
the  masses,  acting  without  concert  or  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  accomplish  their  purpose 
as  effectually  as  if  one  will  actuated  the  whole — 

'  Ein  lang'  und  brcitcs  Volksgewicht, 
Dcr  erste  wusstc  void  lctztcn  nichl.' 
(To  be  continued.) 
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We  have  selected  several  paragraphs  from  n 
daily  paper,  giving  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Slates  troops,  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction, not  because  we  wish  to  familiarise 
our  readers  with  deeds  of  blood,  or  suppose 
ihey  will  be  grateful  to  their  taste,  but  for  the 


purpose  of  stirring  up  and  keeping  alive  their 
Christian  testimony  against  war,  and  their  sym- 
pathies with  the  distress  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. How  are  wickedness  and  hard  hearted- 
ness  increasing  and  spreading  over  our  coun- 
try !  Can  we  suppose,  that  persons  of  no 
religious  principle,  who  have  had  months' 
training  in  the  camp,  in  the  field,  or  in  fer- 
retling  out  guerrilla  parties  in  their  haunts,  if 
they  survive  and  return  to  this  country,  will 
come  under  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law, 
or  of  conscience — so  as  to  deter  them  from 
robbery  and  murder  when  temptation  pre- 
sents'? While  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  carrying  devastation  into  the  territory  of  a 
neighbouring  independent  goverment,  can  we 
hope  that  the  superintending  care  of  a  benefi- 
cent Almighty  Father,  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
tect our  borders  from  violence  and  wasting — 
the  scourge  of  wicked  men — the  power  of  the 
elements — or  the  ravages  of  sickness  and 
death?  If  we  are  determined  to  shut  out 
from  our  hearts  the  pleadings  of  his  Spirit, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  men  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  promotion  of  righteousness  and  peace 
within  its  borders,  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
may  answer  us  by  terrible  things  in  judgment, 
when  many  are  not  looking  for  it. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.,  informa- 
tion was  lodged  with  the  military  commandant 
that  a  party  of  guerrillas,  numbering  near  three 
hundred,  were  concealed  in  the  chapparel  nine 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Two  companies  of  the 
1st  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Lieuts. 
Crittenden  and  Demans  were  ordered  to  sur- 
prise them.  Accordingly  towards  evening, 
they  marched  in  that^direction,  accompanied 
by  a  guide.  The  attack  was  well  planned, 
and  the  companies  succeeded  in  getting  upon 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  it ;  a  volley 
was  poured  into  them,  and  as  usual  they 
vamosed,  leaving  behind  them  twelve  of  their 
party  dead.  This  was  one  of  the  haunts  of 
the  guerrillas,  and  by  this  prompt  and  well* 
arranged  attack,  it  has  been  completely  broken 
up.  None  of  the  attacking  party  were  injured, 
and  they  returned  to  the  city  much  pleased 
with  their  visit." 

What  a  low  estimate  is  placed  on  human 
life,  when  men  can  say  they  are  well  pleased 
with  having  shot  down  twelve  men — it  con- 
veys as  little  feeling,  as  if  they  had  killed  a 
dozen  wolves  ! 

The  following  is  of  similar  import : 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  the  14th. 

"  Mexican  Affairs, — The  Arco  Iris  of  the 
7th,  records  a  tragic  affair  which  took  place 
in  the  village  of  Medellin,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  inst.  A  detachment  of  the  American 
soldiers,  quartered  there  for  the  night.  About 
11  o'clock,  some  of  them  started  for  a  ball  in 
the  village,  but  with  perfectly  peaceable  inten- 
tions. Some  of  the  party  at  the  ball  took 
alarm,  however,  and  one  of  them,  a  black 
fellow  and  a  guerrillero,  went  to  the  door,  and 
discharged  a  pistol  ot  the  advancing  Ameri- 
cans. The  Americans  immediately  returned 
the  fire,  killing  six  persons  and  wounding  ten, 
one  of  whom  died  shortly  afterwards.  One  of 
the  wounded  was  a  woman.    Great  praise  is 


bestowed  on  the  American  commander  for 
restraining  his  men.  They  gave  only  one  dis- 
charge of  their  guns.  The  outrageous  act  of 
the  black  fellow,  it  is  confessed,  led  to  all  the 
difficulty." 

Correspondence  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"  Head  Quarters,  ) 
Ceralvo,  Nov.  9,  1847.  $ 

"  Capt.  Reid,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  who 
was  sent  out  four  days  ago  with  60  men,  has 
just  returned  with  his  command.  He  lell  in 
with  a  parly  of  guerrillas  near  Marin,  and  kill- 
ed 2  of  them,  and  took  23  horses  and  8  mules, 
arms,  &c,  without  losing  a  man. 

"  The  measures  now  adopted  cannot  fail  to 
drive  off  the  guerrillas  and  robber  bands  from 
this  part  of  the  lines. 

"  In  my  last  communication  I  stated  that 
Lieut.  Campbell  had  lost  3  killed,  7  wounded, 
and  7  horses  killed. 

Yours,  &c.   ." 

"  A  few  days  since  Martinos's  band  of  guer- 
rillas attacked  Lieut.  Campbell  as  he  was  pass- 
ing from  this  place  to  Monterey.  Campbell 
had  but  25  men  with  him,  and  by  repeated 
charges  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
Mexican  forces — but  not  without  losing  a  few 
men  and  having  several  others  wounded.  They 
made  considerable  slaughter  of  their  enemies, 
and  among  the  number  of  the  dead  is  Marti- 
nos.  He  was  accounted  the  bravest  of  the 
guerrilla  leaders,  had  long  lived  an  Arab  life, 
surrounded  by  desperadoes." 

A  few  men  killed,  is  thought  of  little  more 
moment  than  a  loss  in  a  game  of  chance.  But 
what  difference  in  point  of  right  is  there  be- 
tween a  guerrilla  robber  and  murderer,  and 
the  citizen  of  the  States  who  takes  pleasure  in 
shooting  men,  and  appropriating  their  proper- 
ty to  his  own  use1?  Where  every  principle 
of  justice  and  humanity  is  utterly  disregarded 
towards  these  they  term  enemies,  it  will  soon 
be  of  little  moment  to  such  persons  whose 
property  and  lives  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  sat- 
isfy' their  passion  for  spoil  and  slaughter. 

"The  Santa  Fe  Republican  says  that  the 
troops  recently  gone  southward  had  been  guil- 
ty of  violence  upon  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
ofthe  lower  portions  of  the  territory.  The 
Republican  also  states  that  several  companies, 
in  passing  through  the  country  ofthe  Apaches, 
had  charged  into  the  Rio,  and  drove  off  200 
head  of  cattle,  killing  three  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  destroying  all  his 
wagons.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  mutiny  had 
existed  in  Capt.  Grus's  company,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  appearance  of  two  companies 
of  Illinois  volunteers." 

In  the  following  we  see  that  the  poor  untu- 
tored Indians  have  been  the  victims  in  the 
thirst  for  blood  and  military  fame. 

"The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Maj.  Lane  to  a  friend  in  Sallillo, 
describing  the  engagement  he  had  with  the 
Indians.    The  letter  is  dated 

«  Encantada,  Nov.  22,  1847. 

"We  had  a  fight  with  120  Camanches. 
The  red  devils  got  wind  of  our  approach,  and 
were  formed  in  battle  order  and  bold  array  to 
receive  us.  I  ordered  a  charge,  and  we  dash- 
ed into  them  in  gallant  style.  They  received 
us  in  good  order,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight, 
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and  we  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  them  for 
two  miles  or  more,  killing  thirty  and  wounding 
many  others.  We  pressed  upon  their  moun- 
tain ponies  so  close  that  they  finally  dismount- 
ed and  took  to  the  mountains  on  foot,  and  the 
pursuit  was  given  up.  Our  poor  friend  W. 
H.  Bell,  was  killed  in  the  charge,  and  McMur- 
ty  and  others  wounded." 

This  is  spoken  of  with  as  much  levity  as  if 
it  was  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  the  lives  of  Indians 
of  no  more  value  than  that  of  so  many  wild 
beasts. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
destruction  of  life  by  sickness  and  the  sword, 
which  is  going  on  even  among  the  United 
States  troops.  The  constant  demand  for  re- 
cruits, and  the  small  proportion  who  return  to 
their  former  homes  give  some  faint  idea  of  it. 

The  Harrisburg  Union  contains  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Brindle,  which  says : 

"  We  arrived  in  this  magnificent  and  cele- 
brated valley  on  the  10th  of  August,  since 
which  we  have  seen  some  hard  fighting.  We 
had  the  honour  to  participate  in  the  charge  on 
Chapultepec,  and  the  advance  on  this  city  on 
the  13th  of  September.  Those  of  our  men 
who  have  left  families  behind  them  are  getting 
anxious  to  get  home  ;  they  think  to  give  one 
year  of  their  time  is  enough,  and  that  they 
should  be  relieved,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  come.  Our  regi- 
ment is  very  much  reduced — we  cannot  num- 
ber 300  men  for  duty.  The  three  volunteer 
regiments  that  are  here  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice with  us,  cannot  muster  800  men  in  all, 
for  duty.  Our  regiment  lost  99  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  last  fights." 

"  We  learn  from  L.  S.  Briest,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rangers,  Capt.  Naylor's  gallant  corps, 
that  Francis  Nickoletty  was  killed,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  enemy  ;  and  James  McCormack, 
of  Southwark,  died  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  Also, 
that  Henry  Force,  Francis  M.  Beckett,  Daniel 
Chamberlain,  and  William  Rogers,  died  at 
Puebla.  All  of  the  above  belonged  to  the 
Rangers,  and  when  last  assembled,  at  the  city, 
out  of  ninety-six  men  who  were  mustered  into 
service  at  Pittsburgh,  last  December,  only 
fourteen  were  fit  for  duty." 

"  The  Danville  Intelligencer  states,  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Mexico,  that  of  the 
94  members  of  the  Danville  Guards,  who  left 
Pittsburgh  in  February  last,  but  33  are  fit  for 
duty  ;  34  have  died  of  disease,  and  3  of 
wounds." 

"  William  Nolan,  for  28  years  a  soldier  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  and  recently  orderly  sergeant 
of  company  H.  4th  Infantry,  was  wounded  se- 
verely in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
soon  after  which  he  started  for  home,  to  join 
his  family  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  arrived  last 
week  after  a  journey  of  about  six  weeks,  and 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards  fell  dead  !" 


The  London  "  Friend,"  and  the  "  British 
Friend"  for  Twelfih  month  have  come  to 
hand  ;  the  latter  accompanied  with  a  supple- 
ment, containing  a  reprint  in  full  of  the  Appeal 
for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  Friends,  issued 
by  our  Yearly  Meeting  last  spring.  It  occu- 
pies 23  pages  in  double  columns,  large  octavo, 
clear  type,  and  good  paper.     The  Editors, 


under  the  head  of  American  Yearly  Meetings, 
remark : — 

"  The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  interesting  ;  and  from  their 
bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Socie- 
ty, cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Friends  in  this  country.  That  of  Philadel- 
phia has  lately  issued  a  very  valuable  and 
important  document,  entitled,"  An  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;"  our  opinion  of  which,  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  Reviews  ;  and  we  have  giv- 
en the  entire  pamphlet,  as  a  Supplement  to 
the  present  number." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  P.  Smith,  Salem,  Ohio,  $4,  vols.  20 
and  21  ;  of  Asa  Lisson,  Jr.,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  $6,  vols. 
19,  20,  21 ;  of  E.  Stuhbs,  agent,  from  H.  Maxwell, 
Liberty,  Indiana,  $1,  to  13,  vol.  21,  then  to  stop  ;  of  J. 
K.  Purinton,  Dover,  N.  H.,  $4,  vols.  19  and  20 ;  of  M. 
Warrington,  Damascus,  Ohio,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J. 
M'Clelan,  P.  M.,  Monrovia,  Indiana,  from  Jos.  Pray, 
to  46,  vol.  21,  $5  ;  from  Hiram  Hadley,  and  Aaron 
Hadley,  $3  in  full,  both  to  stop  at  13,  vol.  21. 

WESTERN  SOUP-HOUSE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Western 
Soup  Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Soup-house, 
on  Second-day  morning,  the  3d  instant,  at  10 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  house  will  be  open- 
ed for  the  daily  (First-day  excepted,)  delivery 
of  soup.  Contribution  in  provisions  will  be 
thankfully  received  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Schuylkill  Sixth  and  George  streets,  or  in 
money,  by  our  Treasurer,  William  Biddle,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Arch  streets. 

Samuel  L.  Baily,  Sec'y. 

First  month,  1848. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Died,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  the  day  of 

the  Tenth  month,  1847,  of  typhus  fever,  John  Hick- 
len,  a  member  of  Middlcton  meeting,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  young  man  of  strong 
mental  powers,  and  clean  moral  character,  surrounded 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  his  life  happy  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  he  was  brought  to  a 
sick  bed.  For  a  time  he  appeared  very  anxious  to 
recover,  but  his  disorder  continuing  to  make  steady 
progress,  he  became  delirious.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  his  understanding  was  restored,  when  he 
seemed  most  of  his  time  engaged  in  deep  thoughtful- 
ness.  In  conversation  with  his  parents,  he  remarked 
the  uncertainty  of  his  continuance  here,  and  shortly 
after  supplicated  nearly  as  lbllows  :  "  O  holy  God,  if 
it  please  thee  to  raise  me  up  again,  I  will  live  an  ex- 
ample to  others  !  O  forgive  me  tor  all  the  bad  words 
I  have  spoken,  and  for  all  the  bad  deeds  I  have 
done."  After  remaining  some  minutes  silent,  he  add- 
ed,  "  O  gracious  God,  be  pleased  in  thy  adorable  good- 
ness to  take  me  to  thyself  and  not  cast  me  off." 

Being  brought  under  deep  conviction  for  his  evil 
conduct,  which  he  appeared  to  repent  of,  and  to  con- 
demn, and  to  receive  forgiveness,  at  a  future  time  he 
said,  "  O,  I  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  if  I  die,  I 
shall  be  received  among  the  saints  above  with  great 
joy.    I  have  said  many  idle  words,  I  have  said  many 


bad  words,  but  my  sins  are  all  forgiven ;  they  are  all 
white  as  snow.  I  want  you  to  tell  everybody,  and  set 
an  example  to  all,  that  they  may  turn  to  the  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  a  hard  time  to  prepare  for  death  on  a  sick  bed. 
Oh,  he  is  a  gracious  God  !  and  I  have  felt  more  satis- 
faction on  this  sick  bed,  than  ever  I  did  before  in  all 
my  life." 

He  had  been  married  about  a  year,  and  in  the  time 
he  was  delirious,  he  had  a  daughter  born,  which  being 
brought  him  he  said  to  his  wite,  "  Mary  Ann,  I  want 
thee  to  bring  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go ;  bring  it 
up  to  dress  plain  like  thyself"  At  another  time  he 
supplicated,  that  he  might  be  preserved  from  saying 
one  inconsistent  word.    A  young  man,  a  relative, 

coming  in,  he  said,  "Oh,  ,  I  charge  thee  to  turn 

unto  thy  God  ;  for  I  can  assure  thee  that  a  sick  bed, 
is  a  hard  place  to  reconcile  a  bad  conscience  unto 
God  !  I  do  want  thee  to  prepare  for  death,  for  thou 
may  soon  be  brought  as  low  as  I  am.  O  the  beauty 
there  is  in  holiness !  I  have  promised  my  God,  and 
I  think  I  have  not  promised  in  vain,  that  if  he  is 
pleased  to  raise  me  up,  I  will  turn  to  him,  and  even 
live  an  example  to  others.  I  have  seen  a  pleasure  on 
this  sick  bed,  but  it  is  through  the  adorable  mercy  of 
a  gracious  God.  I  think  I  do  feel  the  fullest  assu- 
rance, that  if  I  die  I  shall  go  to  my  God."  The  even- 
ing before  he  departed,  he  prayed  as  follows :  "  Oh, 
adorable  God !  be  pleased  in  thy  adorable  mercy,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  present  unto  thee."  To 
his  wife  he  said,  "  Mary  Ann,  turn  unto  thy  God,  and 
do  not  put  it  away  from  thee ;  turn  unto  him  for  he 
is  a  gracious  God,  and  will  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
put  their  trust  in  him.  If  I  get  well,  I  will  do  better 
than  I  have  done  ;  we  will  be  help  meets  to  each 
other.  O,  Mary  Ann,  don't  weep  for  friends  who  are 
going  to  happiness."  He  addressed  others  present, 
saying,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves." 
He  frequently  implored,  that  he  might  be  preserved 
from  saying  anything  inconsistent,  and  that  he  might 
be  favoured  with  patience.  Looking  on  the  babe,  he 
said  to  his  brother-in-law,  "  I  want  thee  to  extend  a 
protecting  care  over  her  ;"  and  his  wife  being  present 
he  said,  "  If  you  will  but  turn  to  the  Lord,  you  will 
get  along  as  well  without  me  as  with  me."  The 
night  in  which  he  died,  being  lifted  up  in  bed  he  said, 
"  Do  it  very  carefully,  for  it  may  be  the  last  time.  I 
expect  before  morning  I  shall  be  in  the  bosom  of  my 
gracious  God.  Oh  !  be  pleased,  most  gracious  God,  if 
it  be  thy  holy  will,  to  take  me  to  thyself  this  evening; 
but  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  If  it  be  thy  will 
that  1  should  suffer  here  a  little  longer,  I  am  very 
willing ;  but  when  the  time  comes,  oh,  take  me  to  thy 
arms.  I  think  I  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  I  am 
going  to  his  bosom.  Ob,  be  pleased,  most  gracious 
God,  to  turn  all  that  hear  my  voice  unto  thee."  He 
continued,  "  It  would  be  pleasant  if  I  could  go  this 
very  moment ;  but  why  should  I  desire  to  die  easier 
than  common  ?"  After  a  short  pause  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  why  cannot  I  go  ?"  On  being  told  the  time  had 
not  fully  come,  he  said,  "  That  is  it,  O  sweet  Jesus, 
come  quickly  !  He  is  going  to  take  me  to  his  bosom — 
he  is  coming." — He  now  lay  still  for  some  time,  when 
his  meek  and  quiet  spirit  passed  away  to  its  eternal 
rest  without  a  struggle. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  in  the  87th 

year  of  his  age,  Jeffery  Smedley,  an  elder  and  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  monthly  and  Willistown  preparative 
meeting.  Having  through  submission  to  the  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  in  early  life,  become  qualified 
for  service  in  the  church,  the  cause  of  Truth  was  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  those  who 
were  rightly  called  to  advocate  it,  being  concerned  to 
hold  up  the  hands  that  were  ready  to  hang  down,  and 
to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  those  who  were  tried  or 
weary.  He  was  also  concerned  to  watch  over  the 
flock.  He  was  a  man  of  hospitality,  and  felt  for  the 
afflicted  and  destitute.  When  the  infirmities  of  age 
gathered  around  him,  his  spiritual  perceptions  and 
religious  sensibilities,  survived  the  decay  of  his  mental 
powers  in  a  remarkable  manner;  which  was  instruc- 
tive and  consoling  to  his  friends  in  the  interviews  they 
had  with  him  during  the  three  years  he  was  confined 
at  home.  He  said,  "  he  was  going  to  the  grave ;  but 
death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  would  have  no  vic- 
tory." 

His  wife,  Amy  Smedley,  died  on  the  20th  of  Fourth 
month,  18-17,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ;  they  having 
lived  together  in  much  harmony  for  sixty  years. 
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For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

The  Friends  assembled  perceived  that  Sam- 
uel was  ill,  and  the  meeting  closed.  He  was 
conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  dwelling,  where 
he  soon  partially  recovered.  The  next  day  he 
attended  the  morning  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  and  on  Third-day  was  at  his  week-day 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  he  was  raised  up  in 
Gospel  power  and  authority,  to  set  forth  the 
excellency  of  that  faith,  which  is  the  saint's 
victory,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  world.  This  was  the  last  public  opportu- 
nity he  had  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
Master,  which  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury so  precious  to  him.  His  weakness  and 
sufferings  continued  to  increase,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  his  afflictions  of  body,  he  was  cheer- 
ful in  mind,  and  gladly  received  the  visits  of 
his  friends. 

Some  of  his  beloved  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  being  with  him,  he 
said, — "  Remember,  '  Ye  have  not  chosen  me  ; 
but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that 
ye  should  go,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that 
your  fruit  should  remain.'  " 

The  attributes  of  the  Almighty  seemed  ever 
before  him,  and  he  frequently  acknowledged 
with  thankful  emotions,  the  rich  consolation 
administered  to  his  soul.  These  passages 
were  uttered  by  him,  in  melodious  tones, — 
"  Their  sin,  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remem- 
ber no  more."  "  I  will  cast  all  their  sins  be- 
hind my  back."  "  Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as 
in  the  night,  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept  ; 
and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with 
a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord." 
"  Oh,  the  tears  of  holy  joy,  which  flow  down 
my  cheeks  !  Sing  praises,  high  praises  to  my 
God  !  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way.  Although 
my  conduct  through  life  has  not  been  in  every 
respect  as  guarded  as  it  might  have  been,  yet 
the  main  bent  of  my  mind  has  been  to  serve 
thee,  O  God  ;  who  art  glorious  in  holiness,  and 
fearful  in  praises  !  I  am  sure  I  have  loved 
godliness  and  hated  iniquity." 

It  was  not  until  the  day  before  his  death, 
that  he  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, — and 
even  on  that  day  he  sat  up  and  enjoyed  the 
conversation  of  his  friends.  He  made  mention 
of  many  absent  ones  who  were  dear  to  him, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  desires  to  the  God  of 
all  grace,  for  their  preservation  and  growth  in 
the  Truth.  He  said  he  felt  a  portion  of  that 
love  for  them  which  was  stronger  than  death. 

Serene  and  peaceful,  he  seemed  in  a  state 
of  mind  well  befitting  one  about  entering  a 
happy  immortality.  In  this  condition  he  re- 
tired to  rest,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
easy  in  body,  and  in  holy  tranquillity  of  soul. 
He  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep  which  lasted  about 
one  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  re- 
turn of  pain,  which  resisted  all  efforts  at  alle- 
viation. After  the  physician  had  done  all  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  without  eflect, 
Samuel  desired  that  nothing  more  might  be 
attempted,  saying,  "All  I  want  is  heaven; 
Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  "  My  pain  is  great. 
My  God,  grant  me  patience,  humble,  depend- 
ing patience."    "  Call  upon  mc  in  the  day  of 


trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glo- 
rify me."  "  Oh  how  precious  a  thing  it  is  to 
feel  the  Spirit  itself  bearing  witness  with  our 
spirits,  that  we  are  his."  "  Oh !  this  soul  is 
an  awful  thing  :  I  feel  it  so.  You  that  hear  me, 
mind,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die:  the  invisible 
world,  how  awful  !" 

He  now  deemed  that  his  end  drew  near,  and 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  except 
at  his  own  request,  "that  my  mind  may  not 
be  diverted — that  my  whole  mind  may  be  cen- 
tered, in  aspirations  to  the  throne  of  Grace." 
Inquiring  the  hour,  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  about  3  o'clock  ;  he  then  said,  "  the  con- 
flict will  be  over  before  five."  He  soon  add- 
ed, "  Almighty  Father,  come  quickly,  if  it  be 
thy  holy  will,  and  receive  my  spirit."  He 
now  lay  perfectly  quiet  awhile,  and  life  seemed 
over,  but  a  faint  whisper  was  heard,  "  I  thought 
I  was  gone."  "  Christ  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit." The  end  had  now  come  !  At  half-past 
4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1799,  in  a  state  of  mind,  full  of  good- 
will to  man,  and  at  peace  with  his  God,  he 
quietly  departed. 

How  animating  to  the  tribulated  Christian 
is  such  a  close  to  such  a  life.  All  have  not 
the  same  brightness  of  faith  in  the  hour  of 
death,  but  however  the  true  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  led,  his  example  may  be  useful 
to  others.  Some  are  cheered  by  tracing  the 
deep  poverty  of  spirit,  and  exercise  of  mind  in 
which  some  faithful  ones,  tread  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  some  are  animated 
at  finding  departing  saints  bursting  out  in 
thanksgiving,  "  O  blessed  be  God,  that  ever  I 
was  born  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Letters  of  Isaac  Pcnington. 

The  Scriptures  exceedingly  precious.  The  Gospel  a 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  liability  of  losing  the  sonse  and  savour  of  this. 

Professors  have  long  known  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  what  the  Scripture  relateth  con- 
cerning him  so  named ;  but  O  that  they  could 
once  know  Christ  [himself,]  and  receive  him 
into  their  vessels,  and  feel  life  flowing  from 
him  unto  them.  Then,  would  they  indeed 
know  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit  ;  which 
knowledge  quickeneth,  but  the  literal  know- 
ledge killeth.  For,  he  that  hath  the  Son,  he 
that  is  in  true  union  with  him,  and  really 
changed  by  him,  so  as  to  become  one  nature 
and  spirit  with  him,  he  hath  life  ;  but  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  life  of  the  Son, 
nor  the  liberty  of  the  Son,  but  is  in  the  death 
of  sin,  and  in  service  unto  sin. 

The  directions  from  God's  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Scriptures,  are  exceedingly  weighty  and 
precious  in  themselves,  and  very  proper  to  the 
several  states  to  which  they  were  given  forth  ; 
and  blessed  is  he  who  is  found  in  the  practice 
and  observation  of  them.  And  it  hath  been 
the  desire  of  my  heart  from  my  childhood,  and 
still  is,  that  I  might  be  found  walking  with  the 
Lord,  according  to  what  is  there  taught,  and 
prescribed  to  the  children  of  God,  in  the  seve- 
ral foregoing  ages  and  generations ;  which 
things  were  written,  and  are  useful,  for  our 
instruction  also,  being  read  by  us,  and  heeded, 


in  that  which  gives  the  true  understanding  of 
them. 

But,  though  this  was  my  desire,  yet,  in  my 
way  to  attain  this,  I  missed  ;  for  I  thought  that 
by  getting  the  directions  of  Scripture  into  my  I 
mind,  and  applying  myself  to  the  strict  obser-  I 
vation  of  them,  and  praying  for  God's  Spirit  I 
and  help,  I  might  obtain  what  I  desired.  And 
truly  the  Lord  was  merciful  to  me,  and  did 
help  me  in  a  great  measure,  to  walk  uprightly  I 
and  lowlily  with  him,  and  inoffensively  before  I 
men  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  often  felt  the  temp- 
tations and  darkness  of  the  enemy  nearer  me  j 
than  my  rule,  and  in  many  cases  knew  not  I 
what  to  do,  nor  how  to  be  resolved  from  the  I 
Scriptures.    At  length  the  Lord  greatly  dis-  I 
tressed  me,  and  brought  me  to  a  fuller  sense  I 
of  my  want  of  his  Spirit  and  power,  and  dash-  | 
ed  all  my  religion  in  pieces  ;  that  1  was  just  1 
like  Babylon,  for  in  one  hour  judgment  and 
desolation  came  upon  me,  Rev.  xviii.  10  ;  and  j 
I  knew  not  what  to  do,  without  the  Lord,  nor 
which  way  to  draw  nigh  to  him, — but,  then  | 
was  the  Lord  preparing  for  me  that  day  of  j 
mercy,  which  since,  in  his  tender  goodness,  is 
broken  in  upon  me.    And  now,  the  eye  which 
he  hath  opened  in  me  seeth,  that  the  gospel 
is  a  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  j 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  who  would  be  his 
disciple  indeed,  must  be  turned  to  his  Spirit, 
and  receive  the  immediate  light  and  shinings 
of  his  Spirit  into  his  vessel ;  and  must  feel  the 
law  of  life,  the  holy  laws  of  the  new  covenant, 
not  comprehended  outwardly  in  his  mind,  but 
written  inwardly  in  his  heart  by  the  finger  of 
God's  Spirit.    And,  being  written  in  his  heart, 
they  have  power  over  his  heart,  and  cause 
him  to  obey  them  ;  so  that  being  here,  he  can- 
not possibly  but  fulfil  the  holy  directions  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  being  in  that  from  which  they 
came,  which  reveals  the  substance  of  them 
unto  him,  and  makes  them  living  and  power- 
ful  in  him.    For,  indeed,  the  law  of  sin  and  I 
death,  hath  power  over  a  man  so  long  as  he  I 
liveth  ;  but  when  he  meets  with  that  which  I 
kills  sin  and  death  in  him,  and  maketh  him  jl 
alive  to  God,  and  he  receives  life  in  abundance 
in  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  then 
the  fruits  of  life  become  easy  and  natural  to 
him,  and  the  fruits  and  ways  of  sin,  unbelief, 
and  disobedience,  unnatural  :  and  here  the 
yoke  is  easy,  and  the  burden  light,  and  none 
of  the  commandments  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  grievous.    But  take  them  merely  out 
of"  the  letter,  not  feeling  the  Spirit  leading  into 
them,  and  quickening  and  enabling  to  the  per-  II 
formance  of  them,  O  how  heavy,  how  hard  j 
are  they  !    How  impossible  to  believe  aright,  |1 
hope  aright,  pray  aright,  walk  aright,  watch 
aright  over  the  heart,  fight  against  the  ene-  H 
mies,  lusts,  and  corruptions  aright !  &c.    On  | 
the  other  hand,  how  pleasant  is  the  way  of  j 
life  in  the  covenant  of  life,  in  the  power  and 
virtue  of  life,  and  ministered  from  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.    And  here  he  is  praised,  and  victo- 
ry over  his  enemies  witnessed,  and  peace  with 
him  enjoyed  in  the  pure  seed  of  life  ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  our  God  forever!    For  the 
letter  or  description  of  things,  is  not  the  way ; 
but  the  life  is  the  way,  the  Spirit  the  way,  the 
power  the  way,  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  the 
way,  which  none  can  truly  and  rightly  know, 


but  as  they  are  ingrafted  into  and  formed  in 
him,  and  he  formed  in  them  ; — this  is  only  ob- 
tained, witnessed  and  preserved,  in  the  soul's 
union  and  communion  with  and  obedience  to 
his  Spirit  and  power,  inwardly  revealed  and 
made  manifest. 

Friend,  there  is  somewhat  further  in  my 
heart  towards  thee,  which  I  have  the  true  and 
certain  sense  of,  which  is  this  ;  the  Lord  who 
is  near  thee,  with  his  Holy  Spirit  and  power, 
hath  been  begetting  life  in  thee,  and  hath  al 
times  given  thee  a  true  sense  and  discerning, 
in  some  measure  ;  but  there  is  also  somewhat 
near  thee,  which  watcheth  to  destroy  and  de- 
vour what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  begets  in 
thee,  and  to  beget  another  sense  and  belief  in 
thee,  different  therefrom,  and  indeed  contrary 
thereto.  Now,  it  behoveth  thee  exceedingly 
to  watch,  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  help; 
for,  the  life  of  thy  soul  depends  upon  the  one 
of  these,  and  death  and  destruction  will  inevi- 
tably break  in  upon  thee,  and  have  power  over 
thee,  if  thou  hearken  to  the  other.  Whom  doth 
the  enemy  so  much  strive  to  devour,  as  the 
sheep  and  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?  And  they 
are  only  preserved  in  the  Lord's  way,  and  in 
subjection  to  his  Spirit.  O  how  many  hath 
the  enemy  betrayed  and  deceived  of  the  life  of 
their  souls  !  how  many  men's  spirits  are  now 
cankered,  and  the  good  long  ago  eaten  out  of 
them,  who  had  once  some  tenderness  and  up- 
right breathings  after  the  Lord  !  but  now,  their 
silver  is  become  dross,  and  their  wine  mixed 
with  water,  so  that  the  very  nature  and  pro- 
perty of  it  is  changed;  the  salt  having  lost  its 
savour, — wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned.  I 
mention  this  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  watch  and 
pray  ;  that  thou  thyself  do  not  lose  thy  savour, 
and  sense,  and  tenderness,  which  the  Lord  at 
some  times  kindleth  in  thee,  by  hearkening  to 
the  subtle  reasonings  and  suggestions  of  an- 
other spirit,  either  in  thyself  or  others. 

This  is,  in  the  nakedness  of  my  heart,  as  in 
the  Lord's  sight,  and  in  the  truth  of  friendship 
towards  thee. 

I.  P. 

27th  of  Ninth  month,  1670. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

Terrible  Earthquakes  in  South  America. 

The  schooner  China  Samaria,  Captain  Cam- 
po,  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Santa  Martha. 
The  Herald  gives  the  following  news  by  her 
from  Valparaiso  to  the  26th  of  October,  and 
from  Lima  to  the  7lh  of  November.  The  in- 
telligence from  the  Pacific  is  very  interesting. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  destroying  several  towns.  It  occur- 
red on  the  same  day  as  that  which  destroyed 
the  town  of  Ocotlan  in  Mexico.  It  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  north.  We  annex  the 
details  of  the  news  :  . 

[From  the  Valparaiso  Neighbour,  Oct.  26.] 

The  Earthquakes. — On  the  8th  instant,  an 
alarming  earthquake  occurred  here  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Its  duration  was  for- 
ty-five seconds  in  the  Port ;  though  in  Amen  - 
dral  it  was  more  violent  and  protracted.  The 
vibrations  of  the  tower  of  the  custom-house 
were  perceived  with  fearful  distinctness.    It  is 
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gratifying  to  state,  however,  that  no  material 
damage  was  caused.  The  walls  of  some  build- 
ings were  cracked  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
none  have  fallen.  The  movement  was  from 
all  accounts  as  perceptible  to  persons  on  board 
ships  in  the  bay  as  it  was  to  those  on  the 
shore  ;  equally  sudden,  distinct  and  disagree- 
able. A  gentleman  who  was  in  an  English 
ship  of  war  says  the  sensation  was  as  if  all  the 
guns  were  coming  through  the  deck.  That 
the  motion  should  thus  be  distinctly  communi- 
cated through  such  a  depth  of  water  as  there 
is  in  the  bay,  is  very  surprising,  if  it  does  in- 
deed come  through  the  earth  alone.  During 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing night,  several  other  shocks  occurred.  They 
were  slighter  and  shorter,  but  still  enough  to 
cause  alarm  ;  and  to  induce  many  families  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  street. 

Much  anxiety  prevailed  to  hear  from  other 
portions  of  the  country.  The  first  rumours 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  were  that 
great  destruction  had  been  caused  there.  It 
was  stated  that  the  town  of  lllapel  had  been 
reduced  to  complete  ruin.  And  again  that  all 
the  finest  buildings  in  Coquimbo  itself  had 
fallen  down.  This  we  are  happy  to  find  was 
an  exaggeration.  Still  the  shock  at  lllapel  was 
more  violent  than  it  was  in  this  place.  Six  or 
eight  houses,  so  says  a  letter  written  thence  on 
the  9th  inst.,  were  thrown  down,  and  one  life 
was  lost.  As  the  rumours  in  regard  to  Co- 
quimbo have  not  been  confirmed,  it  is  hoped 
nothing  serious  has  occurred  there.  In  the 
capital,  Santiago  also,  the  shock  was  more 
powerful  than  in  Valparaiso,  and  some  injury 
resulted,  though  it  was  trifling  compared  with 
the  fears  to  which  these  heavings  of  nature 
give  rise.  What  the  immediate  agency  of 
such  inconceivable  power  may  be,  is  difficult 
to  discover.  Here  a  whole  region  of  country, 
of  ten  thousand  square  miles,  is  made  to  qui- 
ver like  the  leaf  on  a  tree,  and  that  on  an  in- 
stant, for  the  time,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  almost  simultaneous  in  places  a 
hundred  miles  distant. 

[From  the  Lima  New  Era,  Nov.  7.] 

On  the  8th  of  October  last,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  series  of  earthquakes,  which 
lasted  two  minutes  without  interruption,  spread 
consternation  and  alarm  throughout  the  city 
of  Valparaiso.  So  great  was  the  oscillation 
that  all  the  bells  were  set  ringing,  and  most  of 
the  clocks  and  chronometers  stopped.  No 
house  was  thrown  down,  although  some  were 
injured.  The  towers  of  the  Matriz  and  Cus- 
tom House  waved  to  and  fro  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner ;  the  latter  is  moved  a  little  out  of  perpen- 
dicular. At  the  commencement  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  horizon  in  the  West  was  dark  and 
obscure,  consequently  it  was  impossible  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  volcanic  or  other  extra- 
ordinary appearance  simultaneous  with  the 
earthquake.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
extremely  beautiful ;  the  sun  shone  with  more 
than  usual  splendour.  This  is  the  longest 
earthquake  since  the  fatal  one  in  1822,  though 
that  of  1829,  considering  its  duration,  was 
more  violent.  Many  slight  motions  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  night  one  which  caused  much 
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alarm.  Of  late  earthquakes  have  been  very 
frequent.  In  Santiago,  notwithstanding  its 
forces  and  duration,  no  damage  of  importance 
was  sustained. 

By  news  from  Tillapel,  we  learned  the  al- 
most  total  destruction  of  La  Ligna  and  Petor- 
ca.  The  direction  of  the  earthquake  was 
evidently  from  the  north.  Coquimbo  suffered 
extremely  ;  its  best  public  buildings  were  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  oscillations  of 
the  earth  were  frightful.  The  whole  popula- 
tion slept  in  the  open  field  ;  even  the  stones  in 
the  rivers  were  raised  from  their  beds  and 
thrown  to  a  distance. 


The  Wreck  of  the  Stephen  Whitney. 

A  reporter  from  one  of  the  Cork  papers 
visited  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  and  thus 
describes  what  took  place  preparatory  to  the 
melancholy  occurrence.  "  To  this  fatal  error, 
which  supposed  the  light  on  Rock  Island,  near 
Crookhaven,  to  be  that  of  the  Old  Head,  the 
disastrous  results  that  ensued  would  appear  to 
be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  attributable.  The 
light  on  Rock  Island,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
has  been  but  very  recently  erected  ;  and,  from 
all  that  I  could  ascertain,  the  responsible  per- 
sons on  board  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  Whether  such  ignorance  involved 
a  culpable  neglect,  will  probably  be  a  matter 
for  future  investigation. 

The  ship  was  again  hauled  off"  the  land,  and 
believing  she  had  sufficient  offing,  a  course 
was  steered  in  relation  to  the  supposed  position 
of  the  Old  Head,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  supposed  to  be  the  correct  one. 
They  kept  on  this  course  until  quarter  to  10 
o'clock,  when  the  land  signalled  immediately 
ahead,  and  orders  were  promptly  given  to  bring 
her  round  ;  but  the  tremendous  surf  which  beat 
upon  the  rocks  issued  a  sterner  command,  and 
it  was  evident  the  ill-fated  ship  was  doomed. 
A  brief  moment  only  ensued,  and  one  terrific 
crash  followed,  which  instantly  consigned 
numbers  to  eternity.  This  single  encounter 
stove  in  the  entire  side  of  the  vessel  ;  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  were  not  two 
planks  together,  nor  a  single  article  of  any 
description  that  could  afford  the  means  of  es- 
cape to  either  passenger  or  sailor. 

Unlike  the  greater  number  of  these  disas- 
trous occurrences,  where  a  respite  of  even  a 
few  hours  affords  the  unhappy  sufferers  some 
means  of  probability  of  escape,  the  victims  on 
this  occasion  were  instantly  hurried  into  eter- 
nity without  a  moment's  thought  of  prepara- 
tion. In  less  than  ten  minutes,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  human  beings,  full  of  life  and 
hope,  enjoying  the  glad  anticipation  of  meeting 
friends,  relatives  and  homes,  ninety-two  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  eighteen 
individuals  were  rescued  from  the  destruction 
which  overwhelmed  their  associates — and,  in 
many  instances,  their  escape  was  effected  with 
little  assistance  from  their  own  strength  or  ac- 
tivity. Such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  cala- 
mity— such  the  fearful  havoc  which  a  few 
minutes  created — that  almost  all  on  board  were 
stupefied  with  the  horror  and  amazement,  and 
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rendered  totally  inactive  by  the  appalling  cat- 
astrophe. 

The  survivors,  bruised  and  naked,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  jacket  or  waistcoat,  scram- 
bled up  the  rock,  which  overhung  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  nearly  sixty  feet,  and,  after 
searching  about  for  some  time,  arrived  at  two 
miserable  huts,  the  only  human  tenements  on 
the  island.  Here  they  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  had  struck  on  the  western  point 
of  West  Calf  Island,  situated  in  the  channel 
between  the  village  of  Skull  and  Cape  Clear 
Island,  and  lying  about  four  miles  inside  the 
Cape.  The  two  families  who  reside  upon  the 
island  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  melancholy 
circumstance,  until  the  distressed  and  worn- 
out  mariners  entered  their  wretched  cabins 
for  the  purpose  of  craving  shelter  for  the 
nighi." 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  . 

"  At  the  moment,  when  safety  appeared  all 
but  certain,  she  struck,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  at  a  quarter  to  10  o'clock,  r.  M.,  upon 
the  west  side  of  Calf  Island  West,  the  cliff  at 
this  side  being  perpendicular  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  water,  and  some  20  fathoms 
below,  on  which  a  tremendous  sea  beats  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Having  recoiled  a  short 
distance  from  the  concussion,  she  was  again 
dashed  broadside  against  the  rock,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  clearly  told  she  could  not  hold  toge- 
ther more  than  a  few  minutes.  All  those  on 
deck  were  in  the  utmost  dismay,  and  the  cap- 
tain, mate,  second  mate,  third  mate,  crew,  and 
such  passengers  as  had  got  on  deck,  immedi- 
ately removed  their  clothes,  expecting  to  have 
to  swim  for  life. 

On  the  vessel  striking  a  third  time,  the  im- 
mense mass  of  strong  timber  quivered,  and 
shook  like  a  reed,  and  gave  evident  signs  of  an 
immediate  breaking  up.  The  captain,  mates, 
and  some  of  the  sailors  got  over  the  lee  side 
and  hung  by  the  chains  for  about  a  minute, 
when  the  captain  said  he  would  drop  into  the 
water,  and  endeavour  to  swim  to  the  rock,  and 
before  the  mate  had  time  to  prevent.him,  he 
jumped  into  the  sea,  but  was  almost  immedi- 
ately killed  by  a  stroke  of  a  sea  dashing  him 
against  the  rock.  When  he  had  disappeared', 
the  mate  perceived  that  the  bottom  of  the  noble 
vessel  was  gone,  as  he  felt  the  deck  sinking 
down  ;  and  at  the  same  time  conceived  he  saw 
a  ship's  boat  lying  bottom  up,  and  lbrming  a 
bridge  between  the  deck  and  the  rock. 

"  On  scrambling  toward  it,  he  found  it  was 
a  protruding  piece  of  cliff,  which  was  driven 
some  feet  into  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
which  he  clambered  on  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Here  he  turned  to  look  on  the  scene  of  des- 
truction and  death  beneath,  and  he  discovered 
he  was  followed  in  the  course  he  had  taken  by 
a  few  of  his  companions  in  misery,  while  be- 
neath them  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  Crookha- 
ven  tower,  a  vast  number  in  the  water  crushed 
to  death  by  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  as  they  fell 
in  quick  succession  from  her  sides.  This 
dreadful  scene  lasted  three  minutes;  and  from 
the  time  the  ship  first  struck,  until  every  tim- 
ber of  her  had  broken  into  small  pieces,  not 
more  than  twelve  minutes  elapsed.  The  mate 
then  proceeded  to  collect  those  w  ho  had  escap- 


ed, and  seeing  there  were  no  others  to  whom 
he  could  give  assistance,  they  proceeded  to 
clamber  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff." — N.  J. 
Paper. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  RESOLUTION. 

From  various  views  my  heart  retires ; 
Though  deep  and  boundless  its  desires, 

I'm  now  to  please  but  One  : 
He  before  whom  the  elders  bow, 
With  him  is  all  my  business  now, 

And  with  the  souls  that  are  his  own. 

This  is  my  joy,  (which  ne'er  can  fail,) 
To  see  my  Saviour's  arm  prevail ; 

To  mark  the  steps  of  Grace  ; 
How  new-born  souls  convinced  of  sin, 
His  blood  revealed  to  them  within, 

Extol  my  Lord  in  every  place. 

With  these  my  happy  lot  is  cast, 

Through  the  world's  deserts  rude  and  waste, 

Or  through  its  gardens  fair  ; 
Whether  the  storm  of  malice  sweeps, 
Or  all  in  dead  supineness  sleeps, 

Still  to  press  on  be  my  whole  care. 

See !  the  dear  flock,  by  Jesus  drawn, 
In  blest  simplicity  move  on ; 

They  trust  his  "  shepherd's  crook." 
Beholders  many  faults  may  find, 
But  these  can  tell  their  Saviour's  mind; 

Content  if  "written  in  his  Book." 

Yes  !  my  dear  Lord,  in  following  thee, 
'Tis  not  in  dark  uncertainty, 

This  foot  obedient  moves ; 
'Tis  with  a  Brother  and  a  King,* 
Who  many  to  his  yoke  will  bring, 

Who  ever  lives  and  ever  loves. 

Now  then,  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life, 
Henceforth  let  sorrow,  doubt,  and  strife, 

Drop  off"  like  autumn  leaves : 
Henceforth,  as  privileged  by  thee, 
Simple  and  undistracted  be 

My  soul,  which  to  thy  sceptre  cleaves. 


*  "  The  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 
— Matt.  xii.  50. 

Terrace  Cultivation  in  China. — The  ter- 
race cultivation  of  China  has  been  noticed  by 
nearly  all  writers  upon  this  country;  and  like 
most  other  subjects,  it  has  been  either  much 
exaggerated,  or  undervalued.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  on 
the  hill-sides  adjacent  to  the  river  Mil)  near 
Foo-choo-foo ;  at  least  I  was  more  struck  with 
it  there  than  anywhere  else.  On  sailing  up 
that  beautiful  river,  these  terraces  look  like 
steps  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  one  rising 
above  another,  until  they  sometimes  reach 
six  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  When  the  rice  and  other  crops  are 
young,  these  terraces  are  clothed  in  luxuriant 
green,  and  look  like  a  collection  of  gardens 
among  the  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  The 
terrace  system  is  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  hill-sides  with 
water  where  paddy  is  to  be  grown,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  heavy  rains  from  washing  down  the 
loose  soil  from  the  roots  of  other  vegetables. 
Hence  these  cuttings  are  seen  all  over  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  not  exactly  level  like  the  rice  ter- 
races, but  level  enough  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  rains  in  their  descent  from  the 


mountain.  For  the  same  reason,  the  sweet 
potato,  and  some  other  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  hills,  are  always  planted  in  ridges  which 
run  cross-ways  or  horizontally  ;  indeed,  were 
the  ridges  made  in  a  different  direction,  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  early  summer 
months  would  carry  both  the  loose  soil  and 
crops  down  into  the  plains.  Rice  is  grown  on 
the  lower  terrace  ground  ;  and  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter is  always  led  from  some  ravine,  and  made 
to  flow  across  the  sides  of  the  hills,  until  it 
reaches  the  highest  terrace,  into  which  it  flows 
and  floods  the  whole  of  the  level  space.  When 
the  water  rises  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
which  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  rice,  it  finds 
vent  at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
bank,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  terrace 
below,  which  it  floods  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  on  to  the  lowest.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
the  rice  terraces  are  kept  continually  flooded, 
until  the  stalks  of  the  crops  assume  a  yellow 
ripening  hue,  when  the  water  being  no  longer 
required,  it  is  turned  back  into  its  natural 
channel,  or  led  to  a  different  part  of  the  hill, 
for  the  nourishment  of  other  crops. — Fortune's 
Wanderings  in  China. 

Bottle  Making. — The  rapidity  with  which 
bottles  are  made  is  almost  incredible.  A  work- 
man with  the  assistance  of  a  gatherer  and 
blower,  will  begin  and  finish  120  dozen  quart 
in  ten  hours,  which  averages  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  a  minute,  and  this  is  ordinarily  done  ; 
and  in  some  works  the  men  are  restricted  to 
two  a  minute,  to  prevent  the  work  being  slight- 
ed.— Late  Paper. 

Government. — Which  is  the  most  perfect 
popular  government?  "That,"  said  Bias, 
"  where  the  laws  have  no  superior."  "  That," 
said  Thales,  "  where  the  inhabitants  are  nei- 
ther too  rich  nor  too  poor."  "  That,"  said 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  "  where  virtue  is 
honoured  and  vice  detested."  "  That,"  said 
Pittacus,  "  whose  dignities  are  always  con- 
ferred upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the 
base."  "  That,"  said  Cleobulus,  "  where 
the  citizens  fear  blame  more  than  punishment." 
"  That,"  said  Chilo,  "  where  the  laws  are 
more  regarded  than  the  orators."  "  But  that," 
said  Solon,  "  where  an  injury  done  to  the 
meanest  subject  is  an  insult  upon  the  constitu- 
tion."— Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients. 

Cheap  Religion. — Says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  He  that  takes  off  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and 
unties  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  preaches  a 
cheap  religion,  and  presents  heaven  in  the 
midst  of  flowers,  and  strews  carpets  softer  than 
the  Asian  luxury  in  the  way,  and  sets  the 
songs  of  Sion  to  the  tunes  of  Persian  and  light- 
er  airs,  and  offers  great  liberty  in  bondage  un- 
der afflictions  and  sins,  and  reconciles  eternity 
with  present  enjoyment,  he  shall  have  his 
schools  filled  with  disciples  :  but  he  that 
preaches  the  cross,  and  the  severities  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy  life,  shall 
have  the  lot  of  his  blessed  Lord  ;  he  shall  be 
thought  ill  of  and  deserted." 
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Tlie  United  States  of  America,  prospectively 
considered. 

(Continued  from  page  116.) 

"  The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  put- 
ting in  practice  of  very  ingenious  theories  of 
colonization.     We  have,  by  dint  of  great  ef- 
forts and  extensive  agitation,  achieved  the 
result  of  sending  out  as  many  as  30,000  emi- 
grants by  government  aid  in  one  year  (1841) ; 
and  it  was  thought,  with  great  reason,  a  won- 
derful exertion,  with  which  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  keep  up  since.    Meanwhile,  the 
unassisted,  unnoticed  emigration  of  every  year 
trebles  or  quadruples  that  amount — so  little 
can  the  laborious  efforts  of  government  keep 
pace  with  the  gigantic  operations  of  masses  of 
men  acting  on  private  motives.    Colonial  af- 
fairs have  excited  some  time  past  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  and  stir  on  the  surface  of 
society.    Much  has  been  done  towards  render- 
ing our  settlements  attractive  to  emigrants. 
Not  only  government,  but  powerful  combina- 
tions of  capitalists  have  been  unsparing  in  their 
inducements  and  promises.    Repeatedly  has 
it  been  shown  by  economical  argument,  that 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn- 
ed the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling  their 
land  too  cheap.    Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  tables 
of  emigration,  we  find  that  these  noisy  blasts 
and  counterblasts    had    absolutely  no  effect 
whatever  upon  it.    They  neither  affected  its 
numbers  nor  its  direction.    Indeed,  emigration 
to  the  United  States  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  last  ten  years,  while  that  to  our  American 
colonies  has,  on  the  whole,  fallen  off,  and  was 
much  greater  in  1831,  before  systematic  colo- 
nization began  to  be  preached,  than  it  has  ever 
been  since.    As  the  progress,  so  the  quality 
of  emigration,  so  to  speak,  has  been  always  so 
steady  as  to  show  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
causes  which  ,  produce  it.  Notwithstanding 
l|ie  supposed  attachment  of  Englishmen  to 
their  own  habits  and  political  institutions,  these 
;ies  seem  as  inefficacious  to  keep  them  on  this 
side  of  the  republican  border,  as  the  doctrines 


of  political  economy.    For  many  years  past, 
English  emigrants  to  the  New  World  have 
gone  almost  wholly  to  the  States:  of  Irish,  a 
considerable  majority  to  Canada  ;  while  the 
Highland  S'-ots  retain  an  odd  predilection  for 
the  fogs  and  rocks  of  the  ldwi?r  colonics,  so 
resembling  their  own.    Connexion,  no  doubt, 
is  one  main  cause  which  perpetuates  these  he- 
reditary tendencies  of  the  great  families  of  our 
fellow  subjects ;  neighbour  lends  neighbour  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  him  across  the  Atlantic : 
families  are  transported  piece  by  piece,  like 
ready  made  houses  ;  the  stone  cries  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  beam  from  the  timber  answers 
it :  and  the  correspondence  between  districts  at 
home  and  abroad,  once  formed,  is  continued 
through  many  generations.    But  there  is  more 
than  this  in  the  economy  of  the  great  move- 
ment— much,  as  we  have  said,  of  which  gov- 
ernments and  political  reasoners  knew  nothing. 
What  do  these  multitudes  care  for  theories  of 
civil  government?     American   politics  have 
been  as  unpopular  in  this  country  for  some 
years  past  as  they  were  formerly  popular  :  but 
emigration,  as  we  have  seen,  has  increased 
steadily   all    the  while.    What,  indeed,  are 
Church  and  State,  and  ancestral  institutions  to 
them,  more  than  the  baronial  honours  of  the 
nobleman  to  the'  deer  who  break  out  of  his 
overstocked  park  ?  what  are  slavery  and  repu- 
diation, and  all  the  black  spots  which  Euro- 
pean observation  traces  on  the  disk  of  that 
Western  sun  which  lures  them  across  theocean  ? 
They  seek  the  land  of  promise  ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  "they  find  it  a  land  of  perform- 
ance.   America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever, 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a  great  provi- 
dential blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old  World  ; 
the  greater,  because  not  indiscriminate :  be- 
cause it  offers  nothing  except  to  the  industrious 
and  energetic — it  is  to  the  brave  man  only  that 
every  soil  is  a  native  country. 

"  Nor  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
ordinary  thinkers  how  essentially  the  peculi- 
arities of  American  government  and  society 
are  calculated  to  further  this  great  design  of 
Providence,  by  rendering  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture as  open  and  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
host  of  new  comers.  We  have  had  condem- 
nation enough  expended  of  late  on  American 
institutions;  let  us  now  look  a  little  at  the  fa- 
vourable side,  not  in  respect  of  those  democra- 
tic theories  which  for  the  moment  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  this  country,  but  as  to  actual  every- 
day practice.  The  States  might  by  this  time 
have  acquired  a  church  and  aristocracy  of 
their  own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military 
monarchy — or  have  remained  under  English 
colonial  dominion.  And  let  it  even  be  assum- 
ed that  they  would  have  enjoyed  more  of  re- 
spectability and  decency  under  either  form  of 
government, — would  they  have  been  as  attrac- 


tive to  the  emigrant?  If  so,  why  is  il  that, 
J  notwithstanding  all  the  obvious  advantages  of 
]our  colonies,  almost  the  whole  of  the  unassist- 
Jed  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  emigration 
!  across  the  Atlantic — that  is,  the  emigration  of 
|  die  better  provided  and  more  thoughtful  class 
— goes  to  the  Stales  instead  of  Canada?  Again, 
Southern  provinces  of  Russia  offer,  to  the  Ger- 
man emigrant,  equally  vast  tracts  of  unpeopled 
and  fertile  land,  more  manageable  for  purposes 
of  settlement,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  for- 
ests, equally  healthy,  and  nearer  at  hand  ;  and 
every  possible  inducement  is  held  out  by  the 
Russian  government  to  German  colonists  ;  they 
are  fostered  and  cared  for,  by  nobles  and  au- 
thorities, like  exotic  plants  purchased  at  great 
cost.  And  yet,  after  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  experiments,  the  German  colonists  in  Rus- 
sia, and  their  descendants,  are  said  by  Kohl 
not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  ap- 
pear to  receive  very  few  recruits.  The  hardy 
Swabians  and  Franconians  prefer  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  take  their  chance  in  America,  where 
they  are  just  as  much  strangers  as  in  Russia ; 
with  this  difference,  that  their  adopted  coun- 
trymen care  not  one  straw  for  their  success  or 
discomfiture,  and  they  are  left  to  sink  or  swim. 
For  every  German  subject  whom  the  Czar 
acquires,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  gain  nine  or 
ten  citizens. 

"  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  marked  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  more  substantial  classes 
of  emigrants,  arises  from  exalted  political  theo- 
ries, or  exaggerated  expectations  of  wealth. 
Were  such  the  case,  the  bubble  would  have 
burst  long  ago.  People  go  to  America,  be- 
cause  in  the  long-run  those  who  went  before 
them  have  found  it  answer.  Nor  is  it  superior 
fertility  of  soil,  or  advantages  of  climate,  which 
have  produced  these  results.  They  are  ow- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  political  institutions. 
Emigrants  require  neither  patronage  nor  en- 
couragement to  flourish.  They  are  not  needed 
by  the  industrious  man,  if  tolerably  fortunate 
in  his  position  :  they  can  do  nothing  for  him 
when  located  on  ungrateful  soil :  and  to  the 
idle  man  they  are  simply  injurious  everywhere. 
Justice  and  freedom  alone  are  necessary.  Not 
the  nicely-balanced  and  well-considered  jus- 
tice, administered  by  careful  lawyers  under 
venerable  codes,  which  men  enjoy  in  countries 
of  older  civilization  ;  but  rough,  practical  jus- 
tice, administered  by  men  who  may  not  be  al- 
ways sagacious,  or  always  incorruptible,  but 
who  understand  his  case,  and  are  guided  by 
usages  which  have  grown  up  along  with  the 
outward  circumstances  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Not  freedom,  as  understood  by  a  poli- 
tical theorist,  or  a  philosophical  poet,  or  a  wan- 
dering Arab:  but  simply  the  license  to  do  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  a  man  pleases,  provi- 
ded he  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
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neighbours  in  similar  circumstances  with  him- 
self, or  oppose  those  passions  of  the  multitude 
with  which  his  own  generally  coincide.  Of 
all  this  he  is  certain  from  the  moment  he 
touches  American  soil.  What  has  continental 
Europe  to  compare  with  this'!  What  has  even 
England,  with  all  the  ancient  liberality  of  her 
institutions,  cramped,  as  she  inevitably  is,  by 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  existing  orders  of 
society  in  a  struggling  and  restless  position, 
and  by  the  complex  rights  of  property,  which 
as  necessarily  arise  in  a  space  so  densely  crowd- 
ed'.'  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  ul- 
tra-democratic career  of  America  may  be  a 
warning  to  our  statesmen.  Her  social  and 
political  deformities  may  be,  and  we  rejoice 
that  they  are,  fully  appreciated  by  the  educa- 
ted classes  of  our  community,  and  justly  ani- 
madverted on  by  the  ordinary  guides  of  popu- 
lar feeling.  But,  notwithstanding  alt  this, 
America  is  still  to  the  bulk  of  our  population 
the  land  of  requital  and  redress — the  distant 
country  in  which  oppressions  cease,  and  pov- 
erty grows  full-led  and  bold,  in  which  fortune 
opens  her  arms  to  the  courageous,  and  the 
least  adventurous  looks  forward  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence  and  contentment  before 
he  die. 

"The  direction  of  the  great  current  of  emi- 
gration, both  of  new  comers  from  Europe, 
and  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  states,  appears 
to  undergo  gradual  changes,  like  everything 
else  in  that  land  of  mutability.  The  desertion 
of  the  Eastern  sea-board,  wherever  the  popu- 
lation has  not  acquired  some  degree  of  cohe- 
sion by  the  growth  of  trade  and  towns,  is  said 
to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  ever;  and  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  of  late  to  re-people 
some  abandoned  lands,  more  years  than  the 
period  of  their  brief  cultivation  must  probably 
elapse,  before  they  recover  their  fertility,  and 
become  once  more  attractive  to  emigrants. 
The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north  of 
that  liver  whose  left  bank  is  blighted  by  sla- 
very, is  still  the  main  recipient  of  emigration, 
as  it  has  been  lor  about  thirty  years.  But 
already  there  are  symptoms  of  a  change  of 
direction  :  it  seems  that  of  late  years  the  cur- 
rent has  set  more  decidedly  towards  the  South- 
cm  shore  of  the  Canadian  lakes;  a  region  less 
magnificent  in  its  vegetation,  but  further  re- 
moved from  slavery,  possessing  a  healthier 
climate,  and  enjoying  means  of  transit  and 
commerce,  to  the  production  of  which  nature 
has  contributed  a  larger  share.  Cleveland,* 
or  Maumee,  or  Sandusky,  or  some  other  spot 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Frio,  say  the  speculators, 
will  be  the  great  growing  American  city  of  the 
latter  end  of  this  century.  Next  in  order 
comes  a  similar,  but  less  favourably  situated 
region,  the  Stales  of  the  far  North-West, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  already  receiving  a  con- 


*  In  184M,*of  the  articles  of  four,  pork,  bacon, 
laid,  beef,  whiskey,  corn,  and  wheat,  New  Orleans 
OXpoitl  (I  to  the  value  of  4,4  10,08:1  dollars  :  Cleveland, 
4,431,799.'  '  If  we  suppose,' udds  Scolt,  'what  can- 
not but  he  true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the  upper 
lakes  sent  eastward  as  much  us  Cleveland,  we  have 
the  Startling  &et,  lhat  this  lake  country,  hut  yesterday 
brought  under  our  notice,  already  sends  abroad  men 
than  twice  the  ameiint  of  human  food  that  is  shipped 
f.om  tin-  (rrcat  exporting  City  of  New  Orleans,  the 
O.ice  vnu.'itid  yoli-  outlet  of  the  .Mississippi  valley.' 


siderable  proportion  of  the  annual  immigra- 
tion. 

"  Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnificent 
enough,  the  principal  future  expansion  of  the 
white  population  of  America  is  probably  to 
take  place :  for  the  '  Far  West,'  however  at- 
tractive to  the  imagination  of  Americans,  is 
not  the  destined  seat  of  a  community  resemb- 
ling that  which  they  have  at  present  construct- 
ed. Nature,  so  lavish  in  her  bounties  to  ihern, 
has  nevertheless  set  them  her  own  definite 
limits,  which  they  will  not  profitably  overstep. 
From  a  line  drawn  parallel  with,  and  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairie  region  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  this  region,  though 
embracing  many  fertile  tracts,  is  not  in  gene- 
ral adapted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural people.  As  the  dense  population  of 
China  is  hemmed  in  to  the  north  and  west  by 
the  almost  unpeopled  territory  of  the  Tartar 
nomades,  or  as  that  of  ancient  Mesopotamia 
and  Egypt  was  closely  girt  by  the  Desert,  so 
that  a  mere  line  separated  the  land  cultivated 
like  a  garden  from  the  solitude  of  the  Arab; 
so  likewise,  though  with  somewhat  less  mark- 
ed contrast,  the  populous  Mississippi  valley 
will  border  westward  on  the  land  of  pasturage. 
It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  the 
Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the  character  of 
their  deserts.  These  are  only  reached  gradu- 
ally. Nature  dies  by  slow  successive  changes, 
as  the  traveller  passes  from  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First 
comes  the  tract  of  scattered  wood  ;  then  the 
uniform  and  level  prairie ;  then  the  sandy 
waste;  and  even  this  is  interspersed  with  re- 
markable spots  of  fertility,  the  '  parks'  and 
'  pens'  of  the  Western  trappers  and  hunters. 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  character  of  ex- 
treme aridity  prevails  throughout  the  central 
belt  of  North  America,  from  the  region  of 
snow  to  that  of  eternal  sunshine.  New  Mexi- 
co, for  example — just  now  the  object  of  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  a  people  possessing  more 
fertile  unoccupied  land  than  any  other  upon 
earth — is  but  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  rain 
rarely  falls,  kept  in  a  productive  state  only  by 
the  greatest  economy  of  water,  under  the  Span- 
ish system  of  irrigation.  Its  great  Rio  del 
Norte,  which  looks  so  imposing  on  the  maps, 
is  said  to  be  seldom  above  knee-deep,  in  a 
course  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  tide- 
water. After  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
passed,  the  country  to  the  westward,  making 
due  allowance  for  fertile  intervals,  appearing 
far  more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of  tired  travel- 
lors  than  sober  reality  warrants,  seems  to  pre- 
serve the  general  aspect  of  barrenness.  The 
great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand  and 
gravel  through  shattered  mountains  of  volcanic 
rock  ;  its  waters  are  said  to  '  have  no  fertilizing 
qualities,  but  to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  the 
land  which  they  overflow.'  South  of  this 
river,  and  far  beyond  what  is,  or  was  recent- 
ly, the  Mexican  frontier,  the  face  of  the  conti- 
nent appears  to  exhibit  a  labyrinth  of  sierras 
and  Bandy  or  snowy  deserts  ;  including  vast 
basins  without  BO  outlet  for  their  waters;  a 
configuration  like  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon  seen  through  a  telescope.  Captain  Fre- 
mont's narrative  of  his  desperate  winter-march 


from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reads  like  that  of  a  nightmare  journey 
in  a  dream.  But  a  very  great  part  of  this  re- 
gion is  still  unexplored.  There  are  few  things 
in  recent  travel  more  spirit-stirring  than  the 
same  traveller's  account  of  his  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  Eutaws, 
the  Caspian  of  America,  the  subject  of  endless 
superstitious  fables,  both  Spanish  and  English, 
but  on  which  boat  had  never  been  launched 
before  ; — '  He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  into 
that  silent  sea.'* 

*  Captain  Fremont,  quoted  bv  M'Gregor,  vol.  i., 
577  and  624. 

(To  be  concluded. ) 

The  Persian  Peasant — Where  the  effects 
of  war  have  not  been  felt,  and  the  hand  of  op- 
pression has  not  fallen  heavily,  the  situation  of 
the  Persian  peasant  is  not  uncomfortable.  His 
house,  though  built  of  mud,  is  warm,  and  may 
be  clean  ;  and  he  can  always  spread  a  carpet, 
or  felt  nurmuds  (the  work,  probably,  of  the 
women  of  his  own  family),  on  the  floor  of  his 
best  room,  for  the  acccommodation  of  a  guest. 
He  is  comfortably  clad  in  cotton  or  woollen 
cloth  of  home  manufacture,  or  purchased  with 
his  own  produce  from  the  nearest  bazaai 
The  fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afford  him 
a  warm  covering  in  winter,  and  a  cap  of  the 
national  shape  for  his  head.    His  wife  and 
children  are  equally  well  clothed.    Silk  hand 
kerchiefs,  Euiopean  or  native  printed  calicoes 
stout  home-grown  and    home-made  cottons 
compose  the  apparel  of  the  former,  who,  as 
well  as  the  children,  and  especially  the  girls 
exhibit  many  coins  and  ornaments  of  silver 
about  their  persons.    His  family  fare  is  gene 
rally  frugal:  good  wheaten  bread,  in  long  thin 
flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk,  honey,  grape-treacle 
herbs  and  vegetables — such  as  onions,  radish 
es,  beetroot — and  some  eggs  occasionally  ;  or 
a  little  meat,  slewed  or  roasted  in  small  pieces 
or  made  into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch 
into  which  the  bread  is  broken  ;  and  sometimes 
a  pillau  of  rice  well  buttered,  or  with  meat 
and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of  feast 
fruits  in  their  season,  or  preserved  by  being 
dried  ;  rice,  or  flour  and  milk,  boiled  with  su- 
gar into  a  sort  of  porridge:  these  things  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  peasant's  bill  of  fare 
for  the  year  round  ;  but  w  hen  a  stranger  of 
any  consequence  arrives,  there  are  few  re- 
spectable villages  that  cannot  furnish  him  with 
a  meal  that  leaves  no  cause  for  complaint 
even  though  his  cook  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant 
—  Foreign  JournnL 

Occupation  for  Children. — The  habits  of 
children  prove  that  occupation  is  of  necessity 
with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy, 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully 
employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a  strong- 
ly developed  physical  necessity,'  and  if  not 
tinned  to  good  account  will  be  productive  of 
positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  that 
'■  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged,  or,  if  indolently 
disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  per- 
forming lot  themselves  every  little  office  rela- 
live  to  the  toilet,  which  they  are  capable  of 
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performing.  They  should  also  keep  their  own 
clothes  and  other  possessions  in  neat  order, 
and  fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they  want ; 
in  short,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  independ- 
ent of  the  services  of  others  as  possible,  fitting 
them  alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  prosperity, 
and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  for- 
tune that  may  befal  them. — Hints  on  the  For- 
mation of  Character. 


For  "  The  friend." 

Mont  Blanc. — Attempts  to  Reach  its  Summit. 

Out  of  the  irregular  mountain  range,  that 
forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  delight- 
ful vale  of  Chamouny,  rises  majestically 
above  the  surrounding  snows,  the  lofty  peak 
of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mit in  Europe,  and  so  lately  as  1787,  when 
Saussure  ascended  it  and  ascertained  its 
height,  and  probably  for  several  years  after,  it 
was  considered  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  The  height  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
range  out  of  which  it  rises,  may  be  stated  at 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ascent  to  the  summit  from  the  vale  of 
Chamouny  is  not  by  one  uninterrupted  slope  : 
there  are  two  principal  summits  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  beyond  each  of  which  is  a  con- 
siderable hollow.  The  first  of  these  summits 
is  called  the  Dome  of  Goute,  the  second  the 
Middle  Dome.  From  the  hollow  which  lies 
behind  the  latter  rises  the  principal  summit, 
15,730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  12,000  feet  above  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

Mont  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps  on  a  large  scale.  Here  are  high  taper- 
ing pyramids  covered  with  eternal  snow;  ex- 
tensive fields  of  ice  intersected  to  a  great  depth 
by  wide  fissures  ;  glaciers  of  a  green  colour 
descending  from  its  sides  between  bare  dark 
coloured  perpendicular  rocks,  and  skirted  by 
forests  of  fir;  and  beautiful  grottoes  formed  in 
the  masses  of  eternal  ice.  When  viewed  from 
the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  vale  of  Chamouny, 
its  summit  seems  to  be  of  a  roundish  form, 
and  its  surface  smooth  and  covered  with  snow, 
its  whole  appearance  uniting  beauty  with 
grandeur :  but  when  seen  from  the  valley  of 
Aoste  on  the  south,  it  appears  less  completely 
covered  with  snow,  its  aspect  is  more  rugged 
and  dark,  and  the  prospect  which  it  presents 
partakes  more  of  the  wild  and  terrific.  It  is 
usually  described  by  travellers  as  presenting 
on  this  side  an  almost  perpendicular  front,  and 
so  indeed  it  appears  to  the  spectator,  for  the 
eye  is  commonly  greatly  deceived  in  judging 
of  the  steepness  of  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
an  observation  familiar  to  most,  that  when 
hills  are  seen  from  a  distance,  they  appear  to 
us  much  steeper  than  when  we  are  close  to 
them.  This  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
eye  to  judge  accurately  of  the  comparative 
distance  of  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  foot  of 
it.  When  these  two  distances  are  consider- 
able, the  difference  between  them  being  but 
a  small  part  of  either,  they  appear  to  the  eye 
almost  equal,  so  that  the  top  of  the  hill  seems 
to  be  scarcely  any  farther  off  than  the  bottom, 
and,  consequently,  the  rise  appears  to  be  ab- 
rupt, and  the  hill,  in  some  cases,  almost  per- 


pendicular. For  a  similar  reason  it  is,  that 
mountains  appear  steeper  than  they  really 
are:  but  in  this  case  the  deception  is,  in  some 
respects,  more  complete,  since  in  any  position 
that  can  be  taken,  whether  at  a  distance  from 
the  mountain,  or  at  its  foot,  or  even  part  way 
up  it,  a  large  extent  of  its  side  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  observer.  It  should  be 
remembered  too,  that  to  a  person  standing  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  summit  (if  visible), 
appears  much  less  remote  than  it  really  is. 
Mont  Blanc  as  already  mentioned,  is  described 
as  being,  on  its  southern  side,  nearly  or  quite 
perpendicular  ;  yet  its  average  inclination,  on 
that  side,  is  not  more  than  45  degrees,  or  half 
way  between  perpendicular  and  horizontal. 
Owing  however  to  the  optical  illusion  just  de- 
scribed, it  presents  to  an  observer  standing  in 
the  valley  of  Aoste,  the  appearance  of  a 
mighty  perpendicular  front,  some  12,000  feet 
in  height, — an  object  of  singular  and  awful 
sublimity. 

The  ascent  of  this  lofty  mountain  is  parti- 
cularly hazardous  and  toilsome;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  failures  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  the  attempt,  was  for  a  long 
time  deemed  utterly  impracticable.  A  short 
sketch  of  the  more  important  of  these  adven- 
turous excursions  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers,  and  may  enable  them  to  form  a 
livelier  conception  of  the  stupendous  height 
and  wintry  horrors  of  Mont  Blanc. 

These  attempts  were  made  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reward  offered  by  the  celebrated 
Saussure  in  1760,  to  whoever  should  discover 
a  practicable  route  to  the  summit.  The  first 
attempt  of  importance  was  made  by  Couteran 
and  three  guides  of  Chamouny.  They  set  out 
from  the  Priory,  (a  village  near  the  middle  of 
the  valley,)  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  Seventh  month,  1776  ; 
and  after  spending  nearly  14  hours  in  sur- 
mounting many  dangerous  ascents,  crossing 
valleys  of  ice,  and  traversing  plains  of  snow, 
they  reached  the  top  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  about 
13,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  They 
first  imagined  themselves  to  be  within  a  league 
of  its  summit;  but  they  soon  perceived  that  it 
would  require  at  least  four  hours  to  reach  it  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  va- 
pours gathering  into  clouds,  they  were  obliged 
with  regret,  to  relinquish  their  enterprise. 
They  returned  to  Chamouny  in  about  8  hours. 

On  their  way  down  one  of  the  party  slipped 
in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  chasm  in  the  ice. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  pole  spiked  with 
iron,  which  he  had  struck  into  the  glacier ; 
and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  suspended 
for  a  few  moments,  until  he  was  released  by 
his  companions.  The  fright  caused  him  to 
faint,  in  which  situation  he  continued  for  some 
time,  but  at  length,  though  considerably  bruis- 
ed, he  was  able  to  proceed.  Some  of  these 
chasms  are  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

In  1783,  another  attempt  was  made  by  three 
of  the  Chamouny  guides.  They  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  when  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  an  insuperable  propensity  to 
sleep,  and  as  the  other  two  were  unwilling  to 
proceed  and  leave  their  companion  behind, 
probably  to  die  upon  the  mountain,  they  all 
returned  together  to  the  valley.    This  propen- 


sity to  sleep  was  relieved  as  soon  as  they  de- 
scended into  a  denser  atmosphere. 

About  this  time  Bourrit,  a  friend  of  Saus- 
sure's,  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Chamouny  ;  and  after  repeated 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  departed  from  Bio- 
nassay  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1784,  ac- 
companied by  six  guides,  and  was  scaling,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  rampart  of  Mont  Blanc, 
when  he  was  so  extremely  affected  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  and  the  rarity  of  the  air, 
and  so  overpowered  with  fatigue,  that  he  was 
unable  to  proceed.  But  two  of  his  guides, 
Marie  Coutet  and  Francis  Guidet,  having  gone 
before  their  company,  ascended  to  the  dome 
of  Goute,  passed  the  Middle  Dome,  and  reach- 
ed some  high  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  highest 
summit,  which  from  the  vale  of  Chamouny 
appear  like  small  points  in  the  snow:  but  the 
approach  of  night  compelled  them  to  return. 

On  the  4th  "of  Ninth  month,  1785,  Marie 
Coutet  and  James  Balma  reached  a  place  un- 
der a  rock  at  a  considerable  elevation  where 
they  passed  the  night  ;  and  setting  out  before 
sunrise,  passed  the  dome  of  Goute,  and  were 
proceeding  towards  the  summit,  when  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  hail  obliged  them  to  desist.  On 
the  1.3th  of  the  same  month,  Saussure  and 
Bourrit,  with  12  guides,  left  Bionassay,  pass- 
ed the  night  at  a  hut  which  they  had  ordered 
to  be  constructed  about  7808  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  reached  the  dome  of 
Goute  next  morning:  but  finding  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent  to  be  continually  increasing  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  fresh  snow 
then  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  they 
were  compelled  to  return. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  3rd,  1848,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 
Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder.* 
Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston, 
Francis  Bacon,  James  Kite,  William  Scatter- 
good. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report  : 

That  during  the  past  year  they  have  endea- 
voured faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  as  usual ;  and 
although  nothing  of  striking  interest  has  oc- 
curred, we  are  well  satisfied  that  the  concern 
of  the  Association  for  the  welfare  of  this  ne- 
glected class,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  schools  remain  under  the  care  of  the 
same  Teachers,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
have  discharged  their  arduous  duties  with  sat- 
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'sfaction  to  ihe  Board,  and,  we  believe,  advan- 
tage to  their  pupils. 

In  the  Infant  Department  the  children  have 
steadily  progressed  in  their  studios,  and  many 
of  them  manilest  much  interest  in  their  les- 
sons. 

Difficult  as  it  is,  at  all  times,  to  keep  little 
children  in  order  and  quiet,  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  good  discipl  ine  that  generally 
prevails  ;  and  fully  believe  this  school  has  been, 
and  will  be,  a  blessing  to  many  of  those  who 
attend. 

The  Girls'  School  has  received  a  full  share 
of  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Managers  ; 
and  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  gene- 
ral neat  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  children, 
as  well  as  with  their  good  behaviour,  and  pro- 
gress in  their  studies.  They  appear  to  have 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  and  have  advanced  considerably  in  some 
of  the  bi  anches. 

The  Managers  have  always  deemed  it  im- 
portant, that  those  acquirements,  which  would 
be  the  most  useful  to  the  children  in  alter  life, 
ought  to  be  steadily  pursued ;  and,  conse- 
quently, spelling,  reading,  w  riting,  geography , 
and  arithmetic,  have  claimed  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  it  is  in  these  branches,  we  have 
marked  the  most  decided  improvement. 

We  believe  many  of  these  coloured  children 
in  their  acquirements,  will  compare  well  with 
those  more  favourably  circumstanced.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied,  by  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  School. 

We  feel  encouraged  by  past  experience  to 
trust,  that  this  Association  has  been  a  blessing 
to  many  ;  and,  had  it  the  means,  might  be 
made  abundantly  more  so,  to  a  much  larger 
number. 

During  the  last  winter  we  were  called  upon 
by  the  necessities  of  a  portion  of  our  charge, 
to  procure  shoes  for  their  comfort  ;  and  we  so 
expended  nineteen  dollars  and  seventeen  cents, 
being  part  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  clothing. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  In- 
fant School  for  the  past  year  has  been  74  ; 
register  number  987.  There  have  been  ad- 
mitted 48  ;  of  which  six  were  re-admissions. 
Class  list  103. 

The  Girls'  School  has  been  attended  by  an 
average  of  32  pupils.  Register  number  467  ; 
admitted  38  ;  of  which  number  4  were  re-ad- 
missions.   Class  list  54. 

Sipned  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

John  M.  Wkitali,,  Cleric. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  30,  1817. 

From  ihe  Louisville  Journal. 


In  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad 

Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 

A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year 

Gone  i'roin  the  Earth  forever. 

'Tis  a  time 

For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep 

Still  chambers  of  the  heart  a  spectre  dim, 

Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 

Heard  from  the  tomb  of  Ages,  points  its  cold 

And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 

And  holy  visions,  that  have  passed  away 

And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 

On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  spectre  lifts 

The  coffin  lid  of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 

And.  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale 

Sweet  forms,  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 

O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness.    The  year 

Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 

Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 

Its  shadow  in  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course, 

It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful — 

And  they  are  not.    It  laid  its  palid  hand 

Upon  the  strong  man — and  the  haughty  form 

Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 

It  trod  the  hall  of  rtvelry,  where  thronged 

The  bright  and  joyous — and  the  tearful  wail 

Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 

And  reckless  shout  resounded.    It  passed  o'er 

The  battle  plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield, 

Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid-day — and  the  strength 

Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 

Given  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 

The  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton.    It  came 

And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve, 

Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 

It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 

In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time — 
Fierce  Spirit  of  the  Glass  and  Scythe — what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  !    On,  still  on, 
He  presses,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird, 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane, 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall  and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain  crag — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of* sleep  or  weariness, 
And  .Night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinion.    Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  Earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  Sorrow — Cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water — Fiery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  Ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns — Mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  cliffs,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain — New  Empires  rise, 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations — And  the  very  stars, 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres  and  pass  away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void — Yet  Time, 
Time,  the  Tomb  builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not, 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

G.  D.  Prentice. 


fifty-four  feet  and  a  half  above  low-water  mark. 
The  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  noble  generosity,  which  are  noted 
in  the  Cincinnati  papeis: 

T.  <k  J.  VV.  Gaff,  millers,  of  Aurora,  had 
several  hundred  barrels  of  flour  on  hand,  for 
which  they  were  offered  $5  per  barrel,  by  a 
man  who,  in  view  of  the  prospective  want  of 
provisions,  intended  to  speculate  in  the  article. 
T.  &  J.  VV.  Gaff  refused  the  offer,  and  turn- 
ing to  their  clerk,  ordered  him  to  give  a  barrel 
to  any  poor  man  who  needed  it.  And  in  this 
way  dozens  of  barrels  were  given  to  the  ne- 
cessitous without  charge.  At  Lawrenceburgh, 
William  E.  Craft,  Esq.,  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  houseless  and  needy,  "  Here 
are  my  warehouse  and  store — here  are  flour 
and  meat — come  and  take  what  you  need." 
And  his  clerks  dealt  out  to  them  as  they  came. 
Lewis  &  Eichelberger  caused  the  same  thing 
to  be  made  known  concerning  flour  at  their 
mill,  and  gave  away  to  the  destitute  and  un- 
fortunate more  than  100  barrels.  Barr  & 
Febiger  had  a  number  of  their  hogs  slaughter- 
ed, cut  up,  and  given  to  all  who  needed  and 
wished. — Presb. 

The  Cherokees. — Both  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  adjourned  without  day  on  the 
24th  of  November,  having  been  in  session 
from  the  4th  of  October.  Among  the  business 
transacted  was  an  additional  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  a  high  school,  now  in  the  process  of 
erection  at  Tahlequah.  George  Hicks,  David 
Vann,  William  S.  Coodey,  David  Carter,  and 
William  P.  Ross,  the  last  named,  the  editor  of 
the  Cherokee  Advocate,  were  appointed  direc- 
tors of  the  school.  Among  the  appropriations 
by  Council  were  $2500  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  furniture,  &c.  for  the  high  school, 
$7500  out  of  the  general  school  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  $3000  out 
of  the  orphan  school  fund  for  the  support  of 
orphans  for  the  year  1848. —  Ibid. 


Quick  Work. — The  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal says  :  We  had  occasion  yesterday  to  tele- 
graph a  friend  whom  we  believed  to  be  in 
Philadelphia.  The  communication  was  left  in 
the  office  in  this  city  about  ten  o'clock — sent 
to  New  York,  where  it  was  received,  copied, 
and  carried  to  Jersey  City,  where  it  was  for- 
warded to  Philadelphia.  Thejierson  address- 
ed was  hunted  and  reported  at  Carlyle,  within 
thirty  wiles  of  St..  Louis!  The  lightning  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  the  communica- 
tion forwarded,  the  person  found,  and  an  an- 
swer received  at  twelve  o'clock  !  Thus  was 
a  message,  under  those  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, transmitted  2500  miles  in  two 
hours ! 


Demand  for  the  Bible. — The  American 
Bible  Society,  though  now  printing  about  70,- 
000  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  a  month, 
840,000  a  year,  is  still  not  able  to  supply 
the  constantly  increasing  demand. — Late 
Paper. 

We  should  know  the  difference  betweeu 
waiting  and  idling. 


(  I.OSK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

'Tis  midnight's  holy  hour — and  silence  now 
Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o'er 
The  slill  and  pulse  h  ss  world.    Hark!  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling — 'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past — yet,  on  yon  .stream  and  wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest 
Like  a  pale  spotless  shroud — the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh — and  on  yon  cloud, 
Thut  floats  so  still  mid  placidly  through  heaven, 
The  Spirits  of  the  Seasons  seem  to  stand, 
Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 
form, 

And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  and  breathe 


The  Flood  in  th»  Ohio. — Liberal  and 
Praiseworthy  Coridyct. — The  losses  by  the 
recent  flood  in  tlie  Ohio  river,  at  almost  every 
point,  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth,  and  at  va- 
rious places  on  its  tributaries,  have  been  very 
great,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is  immense.  As 
#>ight  have  been  expected,  there  has  been  much 
suffering  among  the  poor,  many  of  whom  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rising  waters, 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  distress  when  it 
is  known  that,  at  Cincinnati,  the  river  was 
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Choking. — Choking,  by  attempting  to  swal- 
low too  large  a  piece  of  food,  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  taking  large  draughts  of  water, 
and  making  great  efforts  to  swallow.  Some- 
times, if  a  bone  or  pin  be  near  the  top  of  the 
throat,  it  may  be  got  out  by  pushing  the  finger 
far  down,  and  hooking  it  up  with  the  nail. 
But  if  below  the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  best 
thing  to  try  for  immediate  relief  is  to  take 
some  crust  of  bread,  or  some  hard  apple  into 
the  mouth,  chew  it  coarsely,  get  down  two  or 
three  mouthfuls  without  swallowing  it  com- 
pletely, and  then  to  swallow  quickly  three  or 
four  gulps  of  water,  which  acts  like  a  rammer 
to  the  bread,  and  forcing  it  against  the  bone 
or  pin,  not  unfrequently  carries  it  down  into 
the  stomach,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The 
buttons  and  other  small  matters  a  child  some- 
times swallows  are  rarely  attended  by  any 
troublesome  consequences,  although  the  source 
of  so  much  alarm  to  parents. 
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FIRST  MONTH  8,  1848. 


Philadelphia  Pocket  Diary  aed  Alma- 
nac, for  1848.  Published  by  Henry 
Longstreth,  No.  347  Market  street. 

We  have  looked  through  this  almanac,  and 
find  it  free  from  anything  rendering  it  unfit  for 
the  use  of  Friends. 

Our  paper  to-day  contains  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children." 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  Institution 
continues  to  do  good  among  the  children  of 
our  coloured  population  ;  and  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Managers,  where  they  say — "  We  feel 
encouraged  by  past  experience  to  trust,  that 
this  Association  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  ; 
and  had,  it  the  means,  might  be  made  abun- 
dantly more  so,  to  a  much  larger  number." 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  older 
readers,  that  this  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  in  1810  ;  and  was  for  a  series  of  years 
occupied  in  giving  instruction  to  the  destitute 
white  children  of  our  city  and  suburbs ;  but 
when  the  public  undertook  to  educate  them, 
the  Association  turned  its  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  coloured  people  ;  and  since  the  year 
1822  it  has  instructed  many  thousand  of  these, 
giving  them  competent  school  learning,  to  en- 
able them  to  transact  the  common  business 
affairs  of  life. 


Being  limited  for  space  last  week,  we  omit- 
ted the  subjoined,  a  part  of  the  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  existing  war. 

The  following  resolutions  may  seem  to  show 
the  course  which  different  parties  purpose  tak- 
ing in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.  None  of 
them  show  a  decided  aversion  to  the  antichris- 
tian  practice  of  war. 

"  Senator  Dickenson,  makes  the  following 
startling  proposition  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  in  organizing  a  territo- 
rial government  for  territories  belonging  to  the 


United  States,  the  principles  of  self-government 
upon  which  our  federative  system  rests  will  be 
best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  be  observed,  and  the  confede- 
racy strengthened,  by  leaving  all  questions 
concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein  to  the 
Legislatures  chosen  by  the  people  thereof. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
its  political  and  commercial  relations  upon  this 
continent,  by  the  annexation  of  such  contigu- 
ous territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and 
can  be  justly  obtained  ;  and  that,  neither  in 
such  acquisition  nor  in  the  territorial  organi- 
zation thereof,  can  any  conditions  be  constitu- 
tionally imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided 
for  or  established,  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  thereof  to  form  a  free  sovereign 
State,  with  the  powers  and  -privileges  of  the 
original  members  of  the  confederacy.'' 

"  Senator  Calhoun  has  spoken  for  the 
country  in  the  following: 

"  '  Resolved,  That  to  conquer  Mexico,  and 
to  hold  it  either  as  a  province  or  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  Union,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
avowed  object  for  which  the  war  has  been  pro- 
secuted, a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of 
the  government;  in  conflict  with  its  character 
and  genius  ;  and  in  the  end  subversive  of  our 
free  and  popular  institutions. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  adopt- 
ed which  may  lead  to  consequences  so  disas- 
trous.' 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  has  introduced  a 
resolutiou  declaring,  in  substance,  the  inexpe- 
diency of  extinguishing  the  nationality  of  Mexi- 
co, and  declaring  it  expedient  to  secede  all  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  on  condition  of 
free  ingress  and  egress  for  our  citizens  into 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  our  vessels 
into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  reciprocal  privileges 
in  trade,  and  the  privilege  of  constructing  Rail- 
roads to  San  Diego,  and  any  towns  in  New 
Mexico  and  California. 

«  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  has  also  introduced 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"  '  Whereas,  The  confederacy  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  perfect  Union 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare,  it  becomes 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  regulating  the 
Government  so  to  direct  its  movements  as  to 
perfect  that  Union  and  advance  that  welfare  : 

"  '  And  whereas,  the  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety,  and  perhaps,  national  existence,  are 
involved  in  the  invasive  war  we  are  now  pro- 
secuting against  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico, 
this  important  consideration  should  lead  us  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  result 
in  doing  justice  to  Mexicp^.and  promoting  the 
lasting  welfare  of  the  United^  States.  There- 
fore be  it  .t 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
United  States  so  to  use  its  conquests  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  national  existence  of  Mexico,  but 
so  to  avail  itself  of  the  victories  it  has  achiev- 
ed, as  to  establish  by  treaty  stipulations  a  last- 
ing peace  with  Mexico  upon  the  basis  of  an 
entire  free  trade  between  the  two  Republics 
such  as  exist  between  the  several  States  of  this 
Union. 


"  '  Resolved,  That  we  agree  to  recede  all 
the  territory  we  have  taken  from  Mexico  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande,  upon  the  condition  that 
our  citizens  have  free  ingress  and  egress  into 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  land  and  exercising  their  reli- 
gion, and  of  carrying  on  trade  as  fully  as  any 
of  the  Mexican  citizens  of  those  provinces. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  a  further  condition  be 
the  right  of  entry  and  departure  of  our  ship- 
ping, both  national  and  domestic,  into  and 
from  the  Mexican  ports,  as  unrestricted  as  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  Slates,  with  all  the 
rights  of  breaking  bulk,  taking  in,  discharging, 
purchasing  and  selling  of  cargoes,  as  in  our 
own  ports. 

"  '  Resolved  further,  That  we  stipulate  for 
a  right  of  constructing  a  Railroad  from  the 
United  States  to  the  harbour  of  San  Diego, 
and  to  any  town  in  New  Mexico  or  California. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation 
above  recited.' 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  Thorn,  Washington,  N.  Y.,  S3  in 
full,  to  26,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  Walton,  from  P.  Carpenter, 
and  M.  D.  House,  West-town,  Pa.,  S2  each,  vol.  21  ; 
of  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  from  W. 
Blackburn,  L.  H.  Stanley,  J.  Cope,  and  VV.  Darling- 
ton, $2  each,  vol.  21  ;  of  A.  Smith,  Darlington,  Inda., 
$2,  vol.  21. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Oblong, 
Duchess  county,  New  York,  on  Fourth-day,  the  27th 
of  Tenth  month,  1847,  Jonathan  Dorland,  of  La 
Grange,  to  Mary  L.  Hoag,  daughter  of  Ira  Hoag,  of 
the  former  place. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  Twelfth   month   16th,  at 

Friends'  meeting-house,  Arch  street,  Francis  R.  Cope, 
to  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  all  of  this 
city. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  29th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing, near  Chester,  Pa.,  Edward  Taylor  Randolph,  of 
this  city,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna 
Sharpless,  of  Waterville,  Delaware  county. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Web- 
ster, in  Downingtown,  on  the  30th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Mary  Downing,  aged 
72  years ;  a  member  of  TJwchland  Monthly  Meeting. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  although  she  passed  a  life 
sharing  largely  in  the  vicissitudes  and  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  few  have  attained  the  years  allotted  her, 
who  have  left  a  brighter  example  of  meekness  and  re- 
signation. Early  in  life  she  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
perience the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  was  strengthened  to  choose  the  Lord  for 
her  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  her 
inheritance.  In  this  knowledge  her  bereaved  chil- 
dren are  comforted  ;  and  although  deeply  sensible  of 
their  loss,  are  consoled  in  the  belief,  that  she  is  realiz- 
ing the  rewards  promised  those  who  have  passed  a 
well  spent  life. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Retrospect,  and  the  Remedy. 

In  the  present  day  of  deep  degeneracy,  it 
will  not  hurt  any  of  us  to  retrospect,  with  a 
desire  to  know  the  cause  of  our  declension  as 
a  religious  body.  The  most  prominent  reason 
that  presents  to  my  mind,  is  the  individual  ne- 
glect of  past  opportunities,  offered  immediately 
or  instrumentally  ;  too  many  of  us  having 
hewn  out  cisterns  for  ourselves,  broken  cis- 
terns, that  can  hold  no  water. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  church, 
we  may  remember,  that  rich  and  abundant 
blessings  were  to  be  poured  out  upon  that  fa- 
voured heritage,  if  they  would  comply  with  the 
commands  of  the  Most  High  ;  with  the  alter- 
native of  curses  upon  curses,  if  disobedient 
thereunto  :  holy  men  and  women  were  raised 
up  among  them  from  time  to  time.  They  had 
their  priests  with  Urim  and  with  Thummim  to 
teach  the  oracles,  and  the  revealed  will  of  their 
great  Caretaker  and  Preserver. 

It  is  instructive  to  follow  their  history,  their 
frequent  backsliding,  repentance  and  return, 
till  at  length  their  state  of  rebellion  waxed  so 
great,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded,  and  their 
hearts  became  so  hardened,  that  they  caused 
to  be  arraigned  and  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  the  Saviour  of  the  world !  and  from 
being  the  chosen  people  of  God,  they  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  des- 
pised among  the  nations  of  men. 

I  conceive  the  main  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  among  them,  was  their  not  properly 
taking  heed,  and  enforcing  by  example,  the 
command  of  the  Highest,  conveyed  in  the  19th 
verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
viz.,  "  And  ye  shall  teach  them  (His  words) 
your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up." 

George  Fox,  who  said  of  himself,  "  When  I 
came  to  eleven  years  of  age,  I  knew  pureness 
and  righteousness,"  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  a  proper  training  of  the  lambs 
of  the  flock.  He  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  I 
was  made  to  warn  masters  and  mistresses,  fa- 
thers and  mothers  in  private  families,  to  take 
care  that  their  children  and  servants  might  be 
trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
themselves  should  be  therein  examples  and 
patterns  of  sobriety  and  virtue  to  them.  For 
1  saw  that  as  the  Jews  were  to  teach  their 
children  the  law  of  God,  the  old  covenant,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  it,  and  their  servants,  yea, 
the  very  strangers  were  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
among  them,  and  be  circumcised  before  they 
might  cat  of  their  sacrifices  ;  so  all  that  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  ought  to  train  up 
their  children  and  servants  in  the  new  cove- 
nant of  Light,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  God's  sal- 
vation to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  all  may 
know  their  salvation.  And  they  ought  to 
train  them  up  in  the  law  of  life,  the  law  of  the 
Spirit,  the  law  of  love  and  of  faith,  that  they 
might  be  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
dentil." 

Our  early  Friends  laboured  and  suffered 
much  to  gain  liberty  of  conscience  ;  by  degrees 


this  great  boon  has  been  in  great  measure 
achieved. 

William  Penn  we  know  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  wilds  of  our  America,  where  he  has 
shown  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  calling  of  a  Quaker  minister,  to  be 
an  enlightened,  benevolent,  and  wise  adminis- 
trator of  justice  and  law.  All  men,  even  the 
untutored  Indians  were  protected  in  their  natu- 
ral rights,  and  we  now  have  comparative  ease 
and  luxury. 

As  a  people,  perhaps  we  have  been  favoured 
above  any  other  since  our  rise ;  besides  the 
high  profession  of  immediate  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  from  time  to  time  we  too  have  had 
holy  men  and  women  raised  up  among  us,  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Many  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  of  the 
present  day,  are  often  reminded  of  the  solemn 
meetings,  in  the  times  of  William  Savery  and 
Thomas  Scattergood,  and  a  worthy  host  of 
gifted  ones,  under  whose  ministry  they  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting. 

If  such  opportunities  had  been  improved 
aright,  would  there  not  be  very  many  wearing 
their  mantle,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  the 
field  of  labour,  from  which  those  dedicated 
servants  have  been  called  to  the  saints'  rest  ? 
And  oh  !  would  not  the  tremendous  schism  of 
1627  have  been  averted  ?  Being  dead  the 
righteous  yet  speak  in  the  records  left  behind 
them,  to  the  younger  in  our  community,  who, 
beside  immediate  access  to  the  Fountain  of 
purity,  have  these  with  other  bright  spirits 
since,  to  add  to  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  for 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  having  finished 
their  work  and  gone  to  the  realms  of  uncloud- 
ed day. 

And  although  things  have  long  worn  a  dis- 
couraging aspect  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  plaintive  language  sometimes  presents, 
"  Oh  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them,  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not !  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late,"— yet  it  will  not  do  to  sink  below  hope.  A 
great  change  for  the  better  would  soon  be 
wrought  throughout  our  borders,  if  we  would 
all  take  proper  heed  to  the  following  extracts 
from  William  Penn's  Preface  to  George  Fox's 
Journal,  to  wit  : 

"  Wherefore  O  Friends,  turn. in,  turn  in,  I 
beseech  you.  Where  is  the  poison,  there  is 
the  antidote  :  there  you  want  Christ,  and  there 
you  must  find  him,  '  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.' 
I  testify  for  God:  but  then  you  must  seek 
aright  with  your  whole  heart,  as  men  that  seek 
for  their  lives,  yea,  for  their  eternal  lives : 
diligently,  humbly,  patiently,  as  those  that  can 
taste  no  pleasure,  or  comfort,  or  satisfaction  in 
anything  else,  unless  you  find  Him,  whom 
your  souls  want,  and  desire  to  know  and  love 
above  all.  O  it  is  a  travel,  a  spiritual  travel ! 
let  the  carnal  and  profane  world  think  and  say 
as  it  will.  And  through  this  path  you  must 
walk  to  the  city  of  God,  that  has  eternal  foun- 
dations, if  ever  you  will  come  there.  Well  ! 
and  what  does  this  blessed  light  do  for  you? 
Why,  1.  It  sets  all  your  sins  in  order  before 
you  ;  it  detects  the  spirit  of  this  world,  in  all 


its  bails  and  allurements,  and  shows  how  man 
came  to  fall  from  God,  and  the  fallen  estate  he 
is  in.  2.  It  begets  a  sense  and  sorrow,  in 
such  as  believe  in  it,  for  this  fearful  lapse. 

"You  will  then  see  Him  distinctly  whom 
you  have  pierced,  and  all  the  blows  and  wounds 
you  have  given  Him,  by  your  disobedience  ; 
and  how  you  have  made  Him  to  serve  with 
your  sins,  and  you  will  weep  and  mourn  for 
it,  and  your  sorrow  will  be  a  godly  sorrow. 

"  3.  After  this  it  will  bring  you  to  the  holy 
watch,  to  take  care  that  you  do  so  no  more, 
that  the  enemy  surprise  you  not  again  :  then 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  and  works,  will 
come  to  judgment,  which  is  the  way  of  holi- 
ness, in  which  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  do 
walk.  Here  you  will  come  to  love  God  above 
all,  and  your  neighbours  as  yourselves." 

N. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BURIALS. 

The  decent  interment  of  the  dead,  and  the 
holding  of  religious  meetings  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  early  objects  of  interest  to  Friends, 
when  gathered  to  be  a  separate  people.  Va- 
rious advices  on  the  subject  have  been  issued 
at  different  periods,  as  the  prevailing  weakness 
of  the  time, — either  symptoms  of  the  neglect 
of  decent  care  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  far  more 
to  be  feaied  tendency  on  the  other,  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  survivors  in  monumental  inscrip- 
tions— exhibited  themselves  in  our  grounds. 

In  1706,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  adopt- 
ed the  existing  direction,  "  That  no  monuments 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  be  affixed  to  graves  in 
any  of  our  burial  grounds ;  and  if  any  yet  re- 
main therein,  that  these  be  forthwith  removed, 
so  that  no  cause  of  uneasiness  on  this  ac- 
count may  exist,  or  partiality  be  justly  charge- 
able upon  us." 

This  wholesome  provision  lias  been  in  the 
main  pretty  well  observed  ;  but  occasionally  in 
some  places,  pride,  under  the  cover  of  affec- 
tion, rears  some  little  memento,  which  is  suf- 
fered through  mistaken  tenderness  to  remain, 
until  another  and  another  shoot  up  around  it ; 
the  last  still  a  little  more  prominent  than  its 
predecessor.  The  attention  of  Friends  at 
length  becomes  drawn  to  the  growing  evil,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  removal  is  apparent.  But 
with  the  growth  of  the  custom  has  grown  up 
feelings  and  reasonings  which  have  to  be  met, 
and  pacified,  or  judged,  before  the  objection- 
able grave  marks  can  be  removed.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Friends  in  several 
places;  where  a  firm  conduct  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  have  caused  little  embarrassment 
or  difficulty.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
first  weakness  opens  the  door  for  others. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  custom  to 
hold  meetings  on  the  occasions  of  interments, 
and  these  were  possibly  sometimes  not  of  a 
very  edifying  character.  The  discipline  of 
1792,  which  has  since  been  continued,  pro- 
vides, "  In  order  that  meetings  may  not  be 
held  at  the  interment  of  our  deceased  members, 
in  a  customary  or  formal  way,  it  is  advised, 
that  the  proposal  for  holding  any  such  meet- 
ing, be  previously  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  elders  and  overseers,  or  other  solid 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Friends,  either  of  the  meeting  in  the  compass  | 
of  which  the  deceased  resided,  or  of  that  in 
which  the  interment  is  to  take  place,  that  the 
counsel  or  mind  of  Truth  may  be  waited  for 
and  followed." 

The  practice  of  funeral  companies  gathering 
into  the  meeting-houses  for  a  set  meeting,  is 
much  less  observed  than  formerly ;  and  where 
concerned  Friends  do  not  think  it  required,  it 
had  doubtless  better  be  omitted.  But  where  a 
real  concern  exists  in  the  minds  of  Friends  for 
such  an  opportunity,  the  cause  of  the  conven- 
ing would  have  a  tendency  to  solemnize  the 
mind  and  prepare  it  for  "  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  if  the  great  Sower  should  please  to 
sow, — which  might  afterwards  spring  up  and 
yield  "  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 
We  have  had  ministers  in  our  Society  pecu- 
liarly gifted  and  called  to  the  service  of  labour- 
ing by  the  grave  side.  Arthur  Howell  was 
one  of  these;  and  his  short  sentences  and  so- 
norous voice,  I  could  almost  fancy  to  be  now 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Another  Friend,  pecu- 
liarly gifted  both  for  the  side  of  the  death-bed 
and  the  open  grave,  has  recently  been  called 
home. 

In  1729  it  was  "  recommended  that  one  or 
more  suitable  Friends  of  each  particular  meet- 
ing, be  appointed  by  Monthly  Meetings  to  at- 
tend at  funerals,  to  see  that  good  order  is  ob- 
served ;  and  that  the  corpse  be  removed  about 
an  hour  after  the  time  set  for  meeting  at  the 
house." 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  this  duty  devolv- 
ed upon  those  set  apait  by  the  different  Month- 
ly Meetings  for  granting  orders  of  interment ; 
and  it  being  formerly  carefully  observed,  was 
found  to  be  a  profitable  regulation.  The  seri- 
ous countenances  and  weighty  demeanour  of 
plain  and  consistent  Friends,  though  a  very 
few  of  them  be  mixed  in  the  burial  company, 
cannot  but  have  a  restraining  tendency.  Yet 
this  direction  of  discipline  is  not  so  fully  com- 
plied with  now  as  would  be  best.  Burials 
sometimes  enter  our  grounds  with  not  a  single 
plain  Friend  in  the  company.  Our  ministers 
do  not  attend  them  as  formerly.  We  would 
lay  no  burthens  on  these  ;  in  times  like  the 
present  the  rightly  qualified  minister  has  much 
to  bear.  Yet  we  would  have  them  when  they 
hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  to  be  interred  in 
our  grounds,  to  take  up  the  language  of  dear 
Sarah  Cression  and  say,  let  me  consider  "  if 
my  Master  has  anything  for  me  to  do  there." 

It  was  anciently  advised  that  provision  on 
such  occasion  be  made  "  with  exemplary  mo- 
deration ;"  and  that  Friends  be  careful  "to 
demean  themselves  with  gravity  and  decen- 
cy ;"  and  these  are  obligatory  upon  us  now. 
There  has  a  practice  grown  up  of  late,  and  is 
probably  connected  with  the  distance  of  our 
Western  ground  from  some  parts  of  the  city, 
of  having  a  long  array  of  carriages.  This  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  in  the  convenience  and 
comfort  it  affords  to  the  females  who  attend  on 
such  occasions,  when  the  estate  of  the  deceas- 
ed, or  the  family,  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  50 
or  60  dollars  which  it  creates ;  but  the  poor 
man  does  not  like  to  be  singular — and  families 
that  really  cannot  afford  the  expense,  yet  in- 
cur it  because  others  have  done  so.  In  this, 
as  in  other  departures  from  moderation,  those 


I  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  money  liberally, 
must  set  the  example  of  simplicity — we  cannot 
expect  it  of  the  poor.  If  they  have  the  grace 
to  act  in  an  exemplary  manner,  their  poverty 
will  get  the  credit  of  it,  as  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  not  in  the  matter  of  funerals  alone  we 
would  crave  our  wealthy  Friends  to  give  us 
the  aid  of  their  countenance.  In  this  country 
there  is  so  much  of  equality  in  our  feelings, 
that  no  one  wishes  to  lose  caste.  The  poor 
man  does  not  even  like  to  read  by  his  rushlight, 
if  the  Friend  who  sits  on  the  same  bench  with 
him  at  meeting,  lolls  on  his  spring  sofa  beneath 
his  gas  light :  nor  be  cooped  up  in  his  dimi- 
nutive room  with  his  many  children,  while  his 
Friend  roams  through  his  portly  parlours  and 
charming  chambers  in  Asiatic  luxury.  We 
cannot  be  alike  in  these  respects,  yet  let  us 
all  reflect  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  be  taken  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  and  our  clays  mingle  in  undistinguish- 
able  parts  with  the  clods  of  earth  in  the  place 
of"  our  fathers'  sepulchres." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continueil  from  page  118.) 

Amongst  the  cotemporaries  of  Thomas 
Scattergood,  there  were  few  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  attached  as  George  Dillwyn.  They 
were  closely  banded  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel  ;  in  the  ministry  of  which,  they  labour- 
ed together  in  America,  and  in  Europe.  In 
these  travels  they  often  mutually  partook  of 
the  cup  of  silent  suffering,  and  at  seasons  were 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  sweet  unison  of  feeling. 

George  Dillwyn  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  26th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1738. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  His  father  was  removed  by 
death  when  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  him 
to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  en- 
abled through  the  Lord's  holy  assistance  to 
exercise  a  wise  and  restraining  influence  over 
him.  Her  watchful  careover  his  conduct,  and 
pious  concern  for  his  soul's  best  welfare,  were 
no  doubt  blessed  to  him,  yet  he  was  often 
thoughtless  in  his  actions  ;  and  at  times  little 
outward  evidence  could  be  seen  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  principle  of  light  and  Truth,  which 
was  at  work  in  his  soul. 

He  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  foppery 
in  dress,  and  a  great  fondness  for  vain  amuse- 
ments. These  no  doubt  often  grieved  the  heart 
of  his  mother,  and  caused  the  secret  prayer  to 
arise,  that  God  would  enamour  his  soul  with 
such  a  love  for  the  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
character,  and  such  a  taste  for  heavenly  re- 
freshment, that  all  outward  adorning  would 
appear  to  him  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity, 
and  all  earthly  pleasures,  as  trouble  in  disguise. 
Amongst  other  foolish  habits  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  whistling.  When  Thomas  Gaw- 
throp,  that  honest  old  seaman,  was  on  his  sec- 
ond religious  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  year 
1755  or  6,  he  was  sitting  at  the  dinner  table 
in  a  Friend's  house,  when  George  Dillwyn  en- 
tered the  room,  whistling  in  his  usual  thought- 
less manner.  Thomas  ceased  eating,  laid 
down  his  knife,  and  in  accents  of  strong  feel- 


ing said,  "  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to 
be  with  you  ;  and  now  you  make  my  heart 
sick  !"  This  short  sermon  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  lad-  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, and  it  was  remembered  and  repeated  by 
him  in  very  advanced  life. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  George  Dill- 
wyn was  in  Lancaster  for  a  short  time.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  following  Sccurrence  took 
place.  As  he  was  walking  in  the  street  one 
day,  he  beheld  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
province  approaching,  and  at  the  sight  an  in- 
timation was  inwardly  given  him,  '  Thou  must 
address  him  in  the  singular  language.'  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  take  up  the  cros3  of 
Christ,  and  despise  the  shame, — and  therefore 
he  met  the  dignitary  with  the  usual  salutation, 
"  How  do  you  do,  sir,"  as  he  bowed  his  head 
and  touched  his  hat,  with  that  flourish  of  the 
hand,  which  is  intended  to  say,  '  you  may 
consider  my  head  uncovered.'  Condemnation 
followed  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  for 
this  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  duty  which  had 
been  clearly  given  to  him.  In  anguish  of 
spirit,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  streets  des- 
pising himself  for  his  weakness  and  folly. 
Some  time  after,  he  again  met  the  Governor, 
and  in  a  vivid  feeling  of  his  past  troubles  for 
unfaithfulness,  he  touched  not  his  hat,  whilst 
the  simple  Quaker  salutation,  '  how  dost  thou 
do  ?' passed  from  his  lips.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  whilst  relating  this  circumstance, 
and  commenting  on  the  comfort  he  felt  for  this 
little  act  of  faithfulness,  he  said.  '  It  was  as  if 
a  pebble  had  been  removed  from  the  spring's 
mouth,  so  sweetly  did  the  stream  of  consola- 
tion flow.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1759,  when  but  little 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  George 
Dillwyn  married  Sarah  Hill,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  then  entered  into  business,  in  which  he  met 
with  many  losses  and  disappointments.  Hon- 
est in  principle,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pay 
every  one  of  his  creditors  in  full,  which  by 
dint  of  economy  and  retrenchment  he  effected. 
During  these  temporal  trials  which  beset  his 
path,  and  which  helped  to  drive  him  to  the 
Fountain  of  love,  for  comfort,  an  honest  Me- 
nonist,  who  loved  him,  and  was  anxiously 
concerned  for  his  best  interest,  one  day  thus 
accosted  him.  "  Georgey,  I  heard  de  was  in 
drouble,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it !"  The 
speaker  no  doubt  had  learned  from  heartfelt 
experience  that  trouble  springeth  not  '  out  of 
the  ground,'  that  it  is  '  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth,'  and  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
a  truth  that  '  acceptable  men'  are  tried  '  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.' 

Now  the  trials  of  life  began  more  and  more 
to  press  upon  him,  his  inward  desires  after  ho- 
liness grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Through 
the  effectual  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
process  of  reoperation  was  carried  on,  and  in 
that  closely  proving  season,  he  witnessed  a  pre- 
paration for  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  conferred  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Some  of  his  friends  were  slow  to  receive  the 
conviction  that  he  was  really  an  anointed 
minister;  but  as  he  endeavoured  patiently  to 
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keep  to  his  gift,  his  heavenly  Master  made  way 
for  him,  and  removed  one  by  one  the  fears  and 
the  prejudices  which  at  first  prevailed  against 
him. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  mercy 
which  had  been  extended  to  him,  and  in  look- 
ing back  over  the  many  sins  and  corruptions 
which  had  marked  his  youthful  years,  he  was 
ready  to  query,  "  [f  I  am  accepted,  who  can 
be  tejected?"  Feeling  the  universality  of  the 
love  of  God  to  every  soul  which  he  had  cre- 
ated, and  remembering  his  own  deliverance, 
no  wonder  that  he  should  often  be  led  to  treat 
thereon  in  his  ministry.  Indeed,  so  emphati- 
cally did  he  declare  that  God  willeth  not  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth, — so  earnestly  set  forth 
the  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation,  for  the  redemption  of  all,  that  some 
mistook  him,  and  a  fear  that  he  was  tending 
to  "  Universalism,"  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  prevented  full  unity  with  him  for 
a  time.  As  way  was  made  for  him  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends,  he  was  soon  called  abroad 
to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  One  of 
his  first  visits  of  any  length  was  through  the 
Southern  States,  with  Samuel  Emlen  and 
Thomas  Scattergood,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
not  then  opened  his  mouth  as  minister. 
Whilst  on  this  journey  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend  H.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

"Fairfax,  Twelfth  mo.  20th,  1778. 

"  Dear  Friend  : — Thy  affectionate  lines  of 
Twelfth  month  4th  received  by  our  beloved 
Samuel  Emlen,  were  truly  acceptable,  and 
comfortable  to  me  ;  not  only  because  they  fur- 
nished me  a  late  account  from  home,  but  as 
they  informed  me  of  thy  visit  to  the  two  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  The  effect  of  such  instances 
of  sympathy,  with  the  present  state  of  our 
Zion,  and  dedication  of  heart  to  the  service  of 
her  immortal  King,  is  more  extensive  than  we 
in  the  moments  of  solitary  dejection,  are  capa- 
ble of  believing.  Pier  real  mourners  are  for 
the  most  part  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  superfi- 
cial observers,  and  some  under  the  veil  of  a 
washed  face,  and  anointed  head,  never- 
theless behold  her  waste  places  with  secret 
sorrow,  and  are  waiting  in  them,  under  a 
humble  sense  of  their  own  inability  to  repair 
them,  upon  the  all-sufficient  Helper,  whose 
gracious  purpose  it  is,  in  the  time  that  he  has 
set  to  favour  her,  to  comfort  them  all, — to 
make  her  wilderness  as  Eden,  and  her  desert 
as  a  garden  of  delights,  wherein  joy  and  glad- 
ness, thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody 
will  be  found,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  mur- 
muring and  repining  i bought.  May  our  minds 
be  turned  from  all  inferior  objects,  and  her 
prosperity  become  the  principal  subject  of  our 
concern  and  prayer,  I  hat  when  the  days  of 
mourning  may  be  ended,  and  she  again  ar- 
rayed in  her  beautiful  attire,  we  may  be  num- 
bered with  those  thai  will  be  made  to  shout 
for  joy  because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in 
the  midst  of  her." 

Although  his  services  were  generally  accept- 
able to  Friends,  George  often  experienced  limes 

of  desertion,  and  conflict,  in  which  he  was  buf- 

ieted  by  Satan,  liming  one  of  these  seasons, 
he  was  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
a  Friend  from  England  spoke  encouragingly 


to  his  state,  as  he  thought,  yet  he  seemed  un- 
able to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  could  derive  no  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  therefrom.  After  meeting 
he  wandered  about  the  streets,  disconsolate, 
and  apparently  without  any  other  purpose, 
than  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  himself. 
Without  knowing  whither  he  was  going  he  had 
approached  William  Wilson's  door,  and  upon 
recognizing  the  place,  concluded  to  go  in,  and 
see  that  worthy  elder.  As  he  entered  the  door, 
William  cried  out  in  a  cheerful  voice,"  George 
Dillwyn,  thou  art  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sam- 
uel Emlen,  who  says,  '  Give  my  love  to  dear 
George  Dillwyn,  and  tell  him,  we  know  in 
whom  we  have  believed.' "  This  message 
from  his  dear  companion,  came  to  the  soul  of 
the  mourner  in  the  very  spirit  of  true  Gospel 
ministry,  reviving  his  faith,  animating  his  love, 
and  awakening  gratitude  and  praise.  The 
clouds  of  gloom  fled  away, — and  once  more  in 
hope  and  confidence  he  could  look  towards  the 
Lord's  holy  habitation.  Trials  and  exercises, 
he  held  to  be  needful  for  all  Christian  travel- 
lers, but  particularly  for  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Speaking  on  this  subject  to  one  who  had 
then  recently  been  called  to  that  service,  he 
said,  "  Just  so  far  as  we  have  gone  into  the 
wilderness,  can  we  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  a  thorny  path  to  tread." 

Under  date  of  Fourth  month  19,  1781,  in 
writing  to  a  Friend,  George  mentions  that  he 
had  heard  that  Hannah  Cathrall,  to  whom  he 
was  closely  united,  was  about  leaving  home  on 
religious  service.  George  thought  that  she 
and  Rebecca  Jones  who  resided  with  her,  were 
both  of  them  too  much  addicted  to  stay- 
ing at  home,  to  be  quite  faithful  in  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  committed  to  them.  With  this  be- 
lief, he  adds  in  his  letter,  "  1  believe  it  would 
rejoice  many  if  both  she  and  her  valuable 
yoke  fellow,  would  now  and  then,  I  mean 
more  frequently  than  they  do,  make  such  ex- 
cursions; and  not  keep  the  'Garden  inclos- 
ed' so  much  in  the  cellar." 

During  the  troubles  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution he  thus  wrote  to  a  Friend,  Fifth  month 
8th,  1781  :  "We  were  yesterday  invited  to 
the  burial  of  Edmund  Hollinshead,  but  it  being 
our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  day  inclement, 
few  went  from  Burlington  to  it.  Indeed,  such 
changes  don't  appear  to  make  the  same  im- 
pression on  our  minds  now,  as  in  serener  days. 
They  rather  look  like  escapes  from  approach- 
ing storm  ;  and  our  concern  for  the  departed  is 
lost  in  apprehension  for  the  living. — I  under- 
stand our  Friends  David  Brooks  and  compan- 
ion [Thomas  Scattergood],  are  returned  to 
you.  I  f  opportunity  permits,  please  to  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  them.  I  trust  reflection  on, 
and  the  peace  consequent  of,  their  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will,  in  the  little  service  of  love 
they  have  been  engaged  in,  will  render  the 
cup  of  bitter  waters  they  may  have  to  partake 
of  in  returning  homewards,  more  than  tolera- 
ble." 

The  enemies  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
having  made  a  new  attack  on  the  Society, 
('■eorge  thus  wrote,  Seventh  month  31,  1781. 
"  We  ha\c  heard  of  your  new  trial,  and  some 
here  have  not  been  entirely  without  a  sense  of 
feeling.    It  seems  as  if  much  depended  on 


your  leaving  the  labouring  oar  altogether  in 
the  assailant's  hands,  firmly  occupying  the 
stronghold  of  patient  suffering,  and  minding 
your  own  business.  The  Lamb  and  his  fol- 
lowers will  have  the  victory  at  last,  though 
the  heathen  may  be  permitted  for  a  time  to 
rage,  and  the  people  imagine  many  vain 
things." 

In  1784,  George  Dillwyn  left  America  with 
the  unity  of  his  Friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
in  England  ;  in  which  country  he  principally 
resided  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  His  wife, 
a  valuable  woman  and  true  help  meet,  accom- 
panied him.  It  has  been  pleasantly  said,  that 
when  he  was  about  starting,  she  went  into  the 
men's  Monthly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  where 
they  then  resided,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the 
meeting  whether  she  had  better  accompany 
him  or  not,  saying,  "  I  am  resigned  to  go  or 
stay  ;  but  1  believe  I  am  most  resigned  to  go." 
Resignation  with  a  strong  choice  left,  is  about 
as  far  as  most  ol  us  attain  in  (his  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pride  and  Humility. — I  never  yet  found 
pride  in  a  noble  nature,  nor  humility  in  an  un- 
worthy mind.  Of  all  trees,  1  observe  that  God 
hath  chosen  the  vine — a  low  plant,  that  creeps 
upon  the  helpful  wall ;  of  all  beasts,  the  soft 
and  patient  lamb  ;  of  all  fowls,  the  mild  and 
guileless  dove.  When  God  appeared  to  Mo- 
ses, it  was  not  in  the  lofty  cedar,  nor  the  stur- 
dy oak,  nor  the  spreading  plane,  but  in  a  bush 
— a  humble,  slender,  abject  bush.  As  if  He 
would,  by  these  elections,  check  the  conceited 
arrogance  of  man.  Nothing  procureth  love 
like  humility  ;  nothing  hate  like  pride. — Felt, 
hani's  Resolves. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp, 
Frankford;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  N. 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent . —  Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  20th  ult.,  Mary  Master, 
widow  of  William  Master,  in  the  78th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  mcinher  of  the  Northern  District 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Philadelphia,  and  amid 
many  trying  circumstances  gave  proof  of  her  allegi- 
ance to  the  Saviour  of  men.  Having  acknowledged 
him  on  earth,  and  her  sins,  we  trust,  being  blotted  cut 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  comfortable  persuasion 
is  felt,  that  she  also  was  acknowledged  before  his  Fa- 
ttier and  the  holy  angels. 
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The  United  States  of  America,  prospectively 
considered. 

(Concluded  from  page  122.) 

"  But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  mysterious  recesses  conceal  anything 
more  attractive  than  what  is  already  known 
and  visited  by  explorers.  It  is  true  that  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
San  Francisco,  contain  here  and  there  magni- 
ficent tracts  ;  regions  which  invite  the  wander- 
er from  the  East,  over  thousands  of  leagues, 
to  bask  under  a  softer  climate,  amidst  a  grand- 
er vegetation  than  even  his  own  mother  coun- 
try can  furnish.  Nevertheless,  we  still  retain 
the  doubts  expressed  in  a  former  Number, 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
whether  emigration  en  masse  will  be  directed 
to  that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very 
long  period  to  come,  even  should  the  Ameri- 
cans acquire  California,  as  by  this  time  they 
possibly  have  done.  We  read  much  of  the 
colonization  of  Oregon  in  their  newspapers: 
nevertheless,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  few  set- 
tlers as  yet  established  in  that  quarter,  are  not 
regular  farmers,  but  hunters  and  trappers,  who 
have  tired  for  a  while  of  their  wandering  life, 
and  taken  up  the  axe  and  spade  with  the  usual 
readiness  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  who  are 
pretty  sure  to  quit  them  again,  so  soon  as  the 
fit  of  civilization  passes  off".  The  caravans  of 
emigrants  which  have  reached  it,  have  in  many 
instances  gone  through  extremities  of  privation 
and  suffering.  Miseries,  such  as  Indian  tribes 
flying  from  starvation  out  of  their  dispeopled 
hunting-grounds,  or  African  clans  from  the 
razzias  of  civilized  conquerors,  have  rarely 
endured,  are  voluntarily  borne  by  wandering 
colonies  of  Anglo-Americans  in  the  mere  spi- 
rit of  adventure.  It  is  not  long  since  a  party 
of  five  women  and  two  men  arrived  at  an  out- 
post in  California  :  they  were  the  survivors  of 
sixteen,  and  had  lived  for  weeks  on  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  The  party  had 
been  sent  forward  for  assistance  by  a  band  of 
emigrants  who  had  been  surprised,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  by  the  snow  in  the  Sierra, 


under  which,  no  doubt,  they  lie  buried.  Our 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  energy,  and 
no  less  extraordinary  restlessness  of  character, 
bv  which  these  obstacles  are  overccme,  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  enormous  impe- 
diments which  they  offer  to  the  advantageous 
extension  of  American  empire  to  the  Pacific. 

"  The  wide  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  therefore  present,  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  aspect  of  an  immense  pastoral  country, 
resembling  Australia  and  the  states  of  La 
Plata  in  modern  times.  Such,  at  least,  must 
be  its  general  character,  though  diversified  by 
the  cultivated  valleys  of  its  great  rivers. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  industry  to 
which  the  versatility  of  American  genius  has 
been  applied,  the  rearing  of  stock  has  hitherto 
been  the  least  favourite.  It  is  not  a  national 
pursuit.  It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  un- 
favourable climate  of  New  England  and  New 
York  :  and  is  perhaps  the  least  forward  branch 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  States.  Although 
population  has  begun  to  spread  over  the  prai- 
ries for  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  a  be- 
ginning appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  turning  them  to  that  purpose  which  they  are 
so  peculiarly  calculated  to  serve.  But  the 
time  must  arrive  when  these  plains  shall  be- 
come the  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  farms  of 
the  world — swarming  with  domesticated  ani- 
mals, as  they  once  swarmed  with  wild,  before 
the  hunters  of  the  East  had  made  a  solitude 
of  them,  and  introduced  that  interregnum  of 
desolation  which  now  prevails.  The  Indians, 
indeed,  must  first  have  disappeared,  or  be  in 
some  way  reclaimed  from  their  predatory  ha- 
bits ;  but  the  former  catastrophe  seems  fast 
approaching.  The  addition  of  this  new  com- 
ponent part  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
great  Republic  may  give  rise  to  some  curious 
political  speculations.  It  should  seem  that 
this  species  of  industry  cannot  be  carried  on — 
at  least,  it  never  has  been — except  by  large 
proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  the  pasto- 
ral form  of  society  has  ever  partaken  of  the 
patriarchal.  Even  in  the  wild  republics  of 
South  America,  the  free  Guacho  lives  in  a  sort 
of  clannish  dependence  on  the  great  proprie- 
tors. Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  con- 
trary to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race  ;  and,  should  the  present  form 
of  the  Republic  last  so  long,  it  will  be  curious 
to  see  how  a  polity,  whose  extreme  elasticity 
already  enables  it  to  comprehend  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  farmers  of 
the  North-west,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton 
planters  of  the  South,  within  the  same  volun- 
tary association,  will  be  affected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  so  new,  and  so  unlike 
anything  at  present  included  in  its  dominion. 

"  But  the  great  Federation  has  withstood 
trials  quite  as  severe.    While  the  combination 


of  surrounding  political  circumstances  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
its  momentous  destiny,  thore  is  a  force  and 
profusion  of  life  in  all  fh   functions  which  be- 
speaks it  equal  to  the  occasion.    Without  ap- 
parent root  in  the  soil,  without  any  hold  on 
traditional  observance,  such  as  ancient  monar- 
chies possess ;  without  that  strength  in  its 
executive,  by  which  newer  political  bodies 
usually  seek  to  supply  their  want  of  moral 
power;  it  has  already  withstood  tempest  after 
tempest,  and  outlived  successive  prophets  of 
ruin.    A  mere  handful  of  provinces,  casually 
united  in  resistance  to  England,  aud  on  the 
point  of  falling  to  pieces  when  the  necessity  of 
resistance  ceased,  it  acquired  at  that  critical 
moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit  the 
disjointed  members  together.    A  second  war, 
undertaken  against  the  will  of  one-third  of  its 
component  states,  appeared  to  threaten  it  afresh 
with  dissolution  ;  it  ended  in  strengthening  the 
Union,  through  a  new  infusion  of  national  spi- 
rit, and  by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which 
absorbed  sectional  jealousies  and  passions. 
Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  democratic  party  in  their  long 
struggle  with  the  federalists — a  "ictory  which 
seemed  to  threaten  with  speedy  destruction  the 
bond,  which  it  had  been  the  principle  of  the 
latter  to  vindicate  and  maintain.    But  Provi- 
dence overruled  this  danger  also  to  a  contrary- 
issue  ;  for  the  state  authorities,  which  could 
not  long  have  endured  the  stricter  yoke  intend- 
ed by  the  federalists,  submitted  easily  to  the 
modified  control  which  the  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son vested  in  the  central  government.  The 
nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  was  pronounced  by 
friends,,  as  well  as  enemies,  that  the  extension 
of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  disruption. 
Contrary  to  all  anticipation,  this  very  exten- 
sion has  preserved  the  unity  of  the  Republic. 
The  growing  separation  of  North  and  South, 
divided  in  interest,  and  hostile  in  feeling,  was 
prevented  from  coming  into  direct  collision  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Western  States. 
This  third  and  powerful   element  kept  the 
others  together  in  compulsory  harmony  ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  every  subsequent  addition 
has  tended  to  strengthen  the  fabric  rather  than 
to  bring  it  down.    The  wider  the  dominion  of 
the  federation  spreads,  the  greater  the  number 
of  local  interests  and  populations  comprehend- 
ed within  its  boundary,  the  less  appears  to  be 
the  probability  that  any  particular  local  inter- 
est can  threaten  the  general  weal — that  dis- 
sensions between  particular  sections  are  des- 
tined to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union, 
ft  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  commercial 
distress,  and  the  extravagance  of  commercial 
prosperity;  it  has  not  been  enfeebled  by  the 
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impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  long  and 
idle  peace ;  it  seems  to  encounter  no  material 
danger  from  the  questionable  successes  ot  a 
war  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ;  lor  wars 
waged,  like  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  by 
hired  armies  and  jealously-controlled  generals, 
are  not  very  likely  to  produce  a  Ccesar  or  Na- 
poleon. As  far  as  human  sagacity  can  fore- 
see, the  clouds,  which  enveloped  the  birth  of 
the  confederacy,  have  cleared  away.  There 
is  no  peculiar  political  danger  now  impending, 
which  has  not  been  incurred  and  surmounted 
already,  and  of  which  American  statesmen 
cannot  estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not  be 
expected  to  guard  against  the  shock.  Yet  the 
changeful  aspect  of  the  times  fills  the  mind  of 
the  calmest  observer  with  misgivings  ;  and, 
while  he  gazes  with  admiration  and  awe  on 
the  portentous  fabric  of  American  greatness, 
he  shrinks  from  founding  any  confident  specu- 
lations on  its  permanence.  There  is  a  secret 
enemy  within,  who  noiselessly  saps  the  strong- 
est institutions.  If  the  North  American  re- 
public should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day — and 
we  believe  that  every  friend  to  human  happi- 
ness must  now  wish  the  catastrophe  averted — 
it  will  probably  be  neither  from  conquest  nor 
defeat,  external  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but 
from  moral  weakness  at  home.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  administrative  departments  of  a 
government  is  one  of  that  class  of  evils  which 
are  submissively  endured  for  many  years,  un- 
til they  appear  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
very  constitution  of  society  ;  but  against  which, 
sooner  or  later,  public  indignation  suddenly 
rises,  shattering  to  pieces  the  whole  edifice  in 
its  impatience  of  the  rotten  materials.  It  is 
not  for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real  amount 
and  pressure  of  danger  of  this  description  on 
the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country.  They 
can  but  compare  and  balance  the  statements  of 
native  observers  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
bound  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  exag- 
gerations both  of  honest  patriots  and  disap- 
pointed partisans.  Nor  would  we  willingly 
give  vent  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  w  hich 
must  inevitably  arise,  were  we  to  adopt  too 
literally  the  descriptions  given  by  Americans 
themselves,  of  the  recent  workings  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  their  system.  For 
the  day,  which  shall  see  that  vast  dominion 
parcelled  out  between  independent  and  jarring 
slates,  imitating,  with  ampler  means  and  fiercer 
resolutions,  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  wretched 
republics  of  Spanish  descent — however  that 
day  may  be  invoked  by  oppressed  neighbours 
and  by  political  enemies — will  retard,  for  gene- 
rations to  follow,  the  progress  of  America, 
which  is  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  its 
widest  and  freest  field  of  action. 

For"  Ttie  Friend." 

Mont  Blsnc— Attempt!  to  Reach  its  Summit. 

(Continued  fruni  pig*  193.] 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1786,  six  guides  of 
Chamouny  made  another  attempt  lo  gain  the 
summit,  but  were  unsuccessful.  There  was 
one  of  their  number,  however,  James  Raima, 
who  had  joined  them  against  their  desire,  ami 
who  was  therefore  not  on  good  terms  with  the 


rest.  On  their  return,  in  consequence  of  this 
ill  feeling,  he  walked  by  himself  and  kept  at 
some  distance  from  the  others  to  search  for 
I crystals  in  a  rock.  When  he  wished  to  re- 
'  join  them,  or  at  least  follow  their  traces  on  the 
snow,  he  could  not  find  them.  In  the  mean- 
time a  storm  of  hail  and  snow  came  on,  and 
being  afraid  to  proceed  alone  in  the  midst  of 
j  these  deserts  in  a  storm,  and  at  the  approach 
of  night,  he  concluded  to  squat  down  in  the 
snow  and  there  patiently  wait  till  the  cessation 
of  the  storm,  or  the  coming  of  daylight.  He. 
suffered  much  from  the  hail  and  cold  ;  but  to- 
wards morning. the  weather  cleared  up,  and  as 
he  had  the  whole  day  to  return,  he  determined 
to  spend  part  of  it  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
a  way  by  which  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
might  be  attained.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessful ; 
he  found  a  place  of  more  easy  access  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  try  the  ascent  alone.  He  de- 
termined to  keep  his  discovery  a  secret  until  a 
suitable  opportunity  should  present  for  making 
it  known.  On  his  return  to  Chamouny,  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  occasioned  by  the  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  he  had  endured  on  the 
mountain.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard, 
a  physician  of  the  place  ;  and  to  him,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  professional  services,  he  commu- 
nicated his  discovery,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  conduct  him  to  the  summit.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  Eighth  month,  they  set 
out  from  Chamouny,  and  spent  the  night  on 
the  mountain  of  La  Cote.  Starting  again  at 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  they  pursued  their 
route  to  the  dome  of  Goute,  and  passed  under 
the  middle  dome  towards  the  east,  along  a 
ridge  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  summit. 
Here  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  deterred  by  the 
cold  and  fatigue  from  pursuing  the  enterprise; 
but  encouraged  by  Balma  to  proceed,  and  fre- 
quently walking  sideways  to  shelter  their  faces 
from  the  piercing  wind,  they  at  length,  at  about, 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  attained  the  sum- 
mit, having  been  15  hours  in  ascending  from 
the  mountain  of  La  Cote.  They  remained 
half  an  hour  on  a  spot  which  no  one  before 
them  had  been  able  to  reach.  Their  faces 
were  excoriated,  their  lips  were  swelled,  and 
their  sight  was  greatly  debilitated  by  the  re- 
flexion from  the  snow.  Their  provision  and 
ink  froze  in  their  pockets,  the  temperature  be- 
ing 18^  degrees  of  Farenheit.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  rarity  and  dryness  of  the  air,  tlTe 
same  degree  of  cold  produces  much  more  stri- 
king effects  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  than 
in  the  plains  below. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  17S7,  Saussure  en- 
couraged by  Dr.  Paccard's  success,  set  out 
from  Chamouny,  accompanied  by  a  servant 
and  18  guides,  and  provided  with  a  tent,  phi- 
losophical instruments,  and  all  necessary  ac- 
commodations. They  passed  the  first  nighl 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  La  Cole.  The 
next  morning  the  difficult  and  dangerous  part 
of  their  journey  commenced,  for  their  route 
lay  across  an  ice-field  intersected  by  large, 
deep,  irregular  crevices,  which  it  was  often 
difficult  to  cross  except  by  natural  bridges  of 
snow,  and  these  were  sometimes  extremely 


frail  and  suspended  over  awful  abysses.  One 
of  the  guides  had  nearly  perished  here  the  day 
before,  while  he  with  two  others  were  engaged 
in  exploring  the  passage.  Happily  they  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  tie  themselves  together 
with  a  long  rope.  The  one  in  front,  it  ap- 
pears, had  advanced  over  a  wide  and  deep 
chasm,  on  one  of  the  snow-drift  bridges,  and 
the  other  two  were  following  him  when  the 
snow  gave  way  under  the  one  in  the  middle, 
and  left  him  suspended  between  his  two  com- 
panions. Saussure  and  his  retinue  passed 
near  the  opening  through  which  this  man  had 
fallen,  and  shuddered  at  the  danger  in  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  involved.  The  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  in  this  valley  of 
ice,  and  the  winding  road  it  was  necessary  to 
take  through  it,  occasioned  their  being  three 
hours  in  crossing  it,  although  in  a  straight 
line  its  breadth  is  little  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

In  passing  over  the  frail  snow  bridges  sus- 
pended across  the  numerous  crevices  in  the 
ice,  they  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  of  the  guides  went  first,  tied  together  by 
cords  with  about  5  or  6  feet  distance  between 
them.  The  others  followed  two  by  two,  hold- 
ing their  slicks  by  the  ends,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  their  feet,  each  endeavouring  to  place  his 
foot  exactly  and  lightly  in  the  traces  of  the 
one  before  him.  While  the  party  was  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  one  of  these  openings,  rest- 
ing themselves  and  admiring  its  depth,  Saus- 
sure's  servant  let  the  stand  of  his  barometer 
fall.  It  glided  down  the  side  of  the  opening, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  finally 
stuck  in  the  opposite  side  at  a  considerable 
depth  below.  "  I  felt  a  very  lively  movement 
of  concern,"  says  Saussure,  "because  it  not 
only  served  as  a  prop  to  the  barometer,  but 
also  to  a  compass,  a  telescope,  and  several 
other  instruments  which  fastened  on  it.  In  a 
moment  some  of  my  guides,  sensible  of  my 
concern  offered  to  go  for  it ;  but  as  my  fear  of 
exposing  them  to  too  much  danger  prevented 
my  consenting,  they  protested  there  was  no 
danger,  and  immediately  one  of  them  passed 
a  cord  under  his  arm,  and  the  others  letting 
him  down  to  where  it  was,  he  drew  it  away 
and  brought  it  back  in  triumph.  I  had  a  dou- 
ble uneasiness  during  this  operation  :  first  the 
danger  of  the  suspended  guide ;  next,  as 
we  were  within  view  of  Chamouny,  from 
whence  with  a  telescope  all  our  movements 
were  perceivable,  1  thought,  that  if  at  this  mo- 
ment our  friends  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  us, 
they  would,  without  doubt,  think  that  one  of 
us  had  fallen  into  the  abyss,  and  that  the  others 
were  getting  him  up.  1  have  been  since  in- 
formed, that  happily  at  this  moment  they  were 
not  looking  at  us." 

They  continued  their  ascent  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  halted,  and  exca- 
vated a  place  in  the  snow  for  their  tent.  Here 
they  passed  the  second  night,  about  12,750 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soon  after 
they  began  to  sleep  they  were  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  an  enormous  avalanche,  which  fell 
and  covered  part  of  the  declivity  that  they 
were  to  climb  on  their  route  to  the  summit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they  pur- 
sued the  ascent  in  places  frequently  so  steep, 
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that  the  guides  were  obliged  to  hew  out  steps 
with  a  hatchet.  After  a  very  slow  progress 
and  frequent  halts  for  breath,  (their  respiration 
being  very  difficult  owing  to  ihe  rarity  of  the 
air,)  they  reached  the  summit  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Here  they  remained 
four  hours  and  a  half,  enjoying  a  most  sub- 
lime and  extensive  prospect,  and  making  a 
variety  of  useful  and  interesting  experiments. 
They  observed  the  surrounding  mountains,  not 
in  regular  lines  and  continued  ridges,  as  they 
appear  when  viewed  from  the  plain  ;  hut  in  the 
most  irregular  groups  and  insulated  masses, 
connected  indeed  at  their  bases,  yet  distinct 
in  their  forms,  and  separated  at  their  summits. 
In  this  elevated  posit  ion,  the  air  being  about 
half  as  dense  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
experienced  great  difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  was  increased  by  the  slightest  exertion, 
by  a  stooping  posture,  and  by  the  use  of  wine 
or  brandy.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued fever,  and  tormented  with  a  burning 
thirst;  felt  no  appetite  for  food,  no  relish  for 
strong  liquors,  no  relief  in  any  thing  but  in 
draughts  of  fresh  water.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  began  to  descend  ;  lodged 
that  night  among  the  snows  of  the  mountain, 
about  1300  feet  lower  than  on  the  preceding 
night,  at  a  place  which  Saussure  named  '  The 
Happy  Return  ;'  and  arrived  next  morning, 
without  any  accident,  at  the  valley  of  Cham- 
ouny.  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  wear 
veils  of  black  crape,  their  faces  were  not  exco- 
riated, nor  their  sight  debilitated. 

A  few  days  after  Saussure's  expedition, 
Beaufoy,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  in  a  simi- 
lar attempt ;  but  on  account  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  chasms  in  the  ice  it  was  accomplished 
with  greater  difficulty. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


English  and  American  Ships. — The  fol- 
lowing appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  : — "  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  that  while  we  have  many  English  ships 
in  port,  American  vessels  obtain  6d.  and  9d. 
per  barrel-bulk  more  freight  than  they  do. 
An  English  merchant  offered  the  other  day  on 
'Change,  3s.  6d.  per  barrel-bulk  to  an  Ameri- 
can owner,  who  could  not  take  the  flour;  and 
an  English  captain  standing  by  offered  to  take 
it  at  3s.,  and  then  at  2s.  9d. ;  but  the  merchant 
would  not  accept  his  offer.  There  was  no 
particular  objection  to  this  English  captain  or 
his  vessel,  but  the  general  unpopularity  of  them 
all.  The  English  people  at  home  ought  to 
know  how  it  is  that  Americans  are  getting 
such  great  advantages  over  them,  that  they 
may  remedy  the  evil  if  they  please.  The 
complaints  sve  hear  made,  first,  are  against  their 
ships  ;  and  second,  against  the  captains  and 
crews.  The  ships  it  is  said,  are  not  so  well 
put  together,  nor  of  so  good  timber.  But  the 
chief  difficulty  is  the  bad  repute  which,  either 
truly  or  falsely,  has  fallen  upon  the  captains 
and  crews  during  the  two  or  three  months  in 
which  so  many  English  ships  have  been  here. 
The  report  is  spread  that  English  captains  and 
their  crews  are  intemperate  ;  for  this  reason 
there  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  go  to  sea 
after  she  is  loaded,  or  that  the  captain,  mates, 


or  crew  can  be  found  in  a  condition  to  do  bu- 
siness. It  is  said,  that  after  the  news  of 
O'Connell's  death,  a  good  many  British  cap- 
tains were  drunk  for  two  or  three  days,  by 
way  of  a  wake  for  O'Connell.  These  are  the 
stories,  and  the  English  ships  will  do  little 
here  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  The  Ame- 
rican captains  and  mates  are  now  universally 
sober  business  men.  They  are  now  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  so  much  superior  to  the  repu- 
tation which  the  English  have  acquired,  that 
merchants  and  underwriters  make  a  difference 
which  must  drive  the  English  from  the  ocean, 
unless  they  get  a  better  character.  We  hope 
they  will  do  so.  There  will  be  business 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  ships  which  can  be 
found  at  leisure.  We  should  be  glad  to  con- 
vince all  the  nations,  that  unless  they  join  the 
temperance  cause,  they  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  world  with  the  cold-water  men. 
A  man  who  is  liable  to  be  unmanned,  to  make 
himself  a  fool,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  ;  and  he 
will  not  be,  if  temperate  men  can  be  procured 
at  any  price.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Ame- 
rican merchant  vessels  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  '  total  abstinence.'  If  there  be  any 
such  English  ships,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  publish  their  names,  and  so  get 
them  better  freights."  Can  all  this  be  true? — 
inquires  a  Scotch  editor. 


A  Child's  Question. — The  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  question  had  assumed  its  most  serious 
aspect,  when  a  British  ship,  the  "  Earl  of  Eg- 
linton,"  was  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  and  six  of  her  crew  perished  in  the 
waves,  in  presence  of  hundreds  of  the  island- 
ers, notwithstanding  the  most  desperate  exer- 
tions to  save  them.  Some  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  town  were  1'oremost  in  the  efforts 
to  rescue  the  drowning  men  from  the  terrible 
surge.  They  vied  with  the  hardy  whalemen 
in  venturing  into  the  surf,  each  with  a  rope 
fastened  round  his  body,  by  which  he  was  to 
be  drawn  ashore  the  moment  he  had  got  hold 
of  one  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners.  Several 
of  the  English  sailors  were  thus  drawn  almost 
senseless  upon  the  beach,  where  they  were 
caught  up  in  the  arms  of  strong  men,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  town.  Every  door  was  open- 
ed, and  every  fireside  ready  for  their  reception  ; 
and  warm  clothes,  and  warm  sympathies,  and 
every  comfort,  that  kindness  could  dictate, 
were  in  profuse  requisition  to  make  them  at 
home.  The  details  of  the  disaster  were  re- 
hearsed, and  all  the  hair's-breadth  escapes  of 
those  on  ship  and  shore.  An  eminent  mer- 
chant, who  had  perilled  his  life  in  the  surf  in 
plucking  from  itj  fierce  eddy  a  struggling 
sailor,  was  relating  his  adventure  at  his  fire- 
side, with  his  little  daughter  on  his  knee,  when 
the  little  thing,  looking  into  the  father's  face, 
with  its  earnest  eyes  full  of  tears,  asked,  in  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  child's  heart,  "  Why  did 
the  people  work  so  hard  to  save  the  British 
sailors,  if  they  want  to  go  to  war  and  kill 
them?"  It  was  a  word  fitly  spoken;  and  it 
passed  around  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  many  were  made  thought- 
ful by  the  child's  question. — Elihu  Btirritt. 


From  Chambers  s  Journal. 

Truman  Henry  Safford.* 

This  is  the  name  of  a  boy,  now  ten  years 
of  age,  who,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  to  enjoy 
mental  and  corporeal  health,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
America  has  ever  produced.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  "  prodigies"  in  whom  a  single  faculty 
is  developed  to  a  preternatural  extent ;  for  his 
general  talent  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  his 
aptitude  for  mathematics.  He  has  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  learn  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  his  success  cannot  by  any 
means  be  ascribed,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
collective  energies  of  his  mind  being  turned 
into  a  single  channel. 

He  was  born  at  Royalton,  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836.  His 
father  is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  consider- 
able intelligence  ;  and  both  his  parents,  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  lives,  were  instruc- 
tors of  youth.  From  his  father  he  appears  to 
have  inherited  his  passion  for  mathematical 
studies,  and  from  his  mother  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, so  exquisite, 

"  That  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought." 

In  the  first  year,  he  was  so  delicate,  so  fra- 
gile, that  perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have 
reared  him;  but  from  the  wan,  unearthly  lips 
of  the  infant  there  came  questions  that  made 
the  listeners  start  and  thrill  by  their  preterna- 
tural intelligence.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come 
into  the  world  with  a  craving  for  knowledge, 
which  he  waited  only  for  the  gift  of  speech  to 
"  wreak  upon  expression."  But  it  was  not  till 
his  third  year  that  the  grand  bias  of  his  mind 
was  suspected ;  nor  did  this  fully  develop  itself 
till  three  years  after.  His  parents  had  already 
amused  themselves  with  his  power  of  calcula- 
ting numbers;  but  one  day  now,  as  we  are 
told,  he  "  remarked  to  his  mother,  that  if  he 
knew  how  many  rods  it  was  round  his  father's 
large  meadow,  he  could  tell  the  measure  in 
barleycorns.  When  his  father  came  in,  she 
mentioned  it  to  him  ;  and  he,  knowing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  field,  made  a  calculation,  and 
told  the  boy  it  was  1040  rods ;  the  lad,  after  a 
few  minutes,  gave  617,760,  as  the  distance  in 
barleycorns,  '  in  his  head,'  as  the  phrase  is." 

This  was  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age  ;  but  before  his  eighth  year, 
he  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah 
Colburn's  powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  all  the  questions  which  more  recently 
made  the  reputation  of  a  negro  boy,  detecting 
three  mistakes  either  of  the  press  or  the  boy. 
But  these  feats  were  not  achieved — and  this  is 
the  most  promising  fact  in  his  history — by  the 
kind  of  intuition  usually  observable  in  such 
cases,  but  by  means  of  study ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  improved  rapidly  by  practice, 
and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he 
acquired  from  books  some  knowledge  of  alge- 
bra  and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess, 
"in  addition  to  the  power  of  performing  lengthy 


*  In  vol.  19  of  "  The  Friend,"  page  87,  was  insert- 
ed a  short  account  of  this  extraordinary  child,  under 
the  head  "  An  Intellectual  Prodigy." 
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calculations  in  his  head,  the  higher  power  of  and 
comprehending  and  solving  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult questions  in  the  various  branches  of  ma- 
thematics." 

He  was  now  attacked  by  typhus  fever ;  and 
an  incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  ex- 
hibits at  once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment.   "  When  the  alarming  crisis  of  His  dis- 
ease had  passed,  and  he  was  slowly  recovering, 
he  plead  most  affectingly  wiih  his  mother  for 
Day's  Algebra  and  his  slate.    His  mother, 
aware  of  his  extreme  nervousness  and  irritabi- 
lity at  the  time,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
gratify  than  10  refuse  him,  and  gave  him  the 
algebra  and  slate.   He  immediately  commenced 
making  a  long  statement,  which  extended 
nearly  across  the  slate  ;  but  before  he  could 
finish  it,  his  little  hand  failed,  his  pencil  drop 
ped,  and  giving  up  in  despair,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly."    After  his 
recovery,  Mutton's  Mathematics'and  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics  were  added    to  his  few 
books,  and  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  he  studied 
hard.    In  the  following  spring,  Dr.  Chester 
Dewry,  a  mathematician  well  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  writes  of  him  thus:  — 
"  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  instinct, 
if  I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  regular 
reasoner,  on  correct  and  established  principles, 
taking  the  easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As 
he  had  Hutton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted 
some  logarithms,  his  lather  told  me  he  com- 
puted the  logarithms  from  1  to  60  by  the  for- 
mula given  by  Hutton,  which  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  same  in  a  table  of  logarithms 
for  the  same  number  of  decimals.    He  is  a 
wonderful  boy.    His  mind  seems  bent  on  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  he  takes  his  books 
about  with  him,  that  he  may  study  some  everv 
day.    He  was  also  much  interested  in  three 
lectures  on  chemistry,  that  he  attended.  He 
seems  very  able  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge.    His  mind  is  too  active  ; 
and  when  roused  in  the  night,  or  made  wake- 
ful by  his  nervous  temperament,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
on  some  interesting  calculation.    The  study 
of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be  amuse- 
ment to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  and  mathematical  instruments.  The 
sight  made  the  poor  nervous  student  wild  with 
excitement  ;  and  when  taken  away,  he  was 
drowned  in  tears.  On  returning  home  from  a 
little  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been 
introduced  to  various  scientific  men,  and  had 
his  library  enriched  by  several  useful  acquisi- 
tions, he  set  about  constructing  an  almanac, 
which  was  actually  put  to  press  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  having  been  cast  when  its  author  was 
just  nine  yean  and  a  half  old.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  calculated  four  different  almanac 
calendars — one  for  Cincinnati,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  a  portrait;  one  for  Philadelphia; 
one  for  Boston  ;  and  one  for  his  native  Ver- 
mont. "  While  getting  up  the  Cincinnati  one, 
he  became  much  abstracted  in  his  manner, 
wandered  about  with  his  head  down,  talking 
to  himself,  &c,  ns  is  his  manner  while  origi- 
nating new  rules.    His  lather  approached  him, 


inquired  what  he  was 


doing,  and  found 
that  he  had  originated  a  new  rule  for  getting 
moon  risings  and  settings,  accompanied  with 
a  table  which  saves  full  one  fourth  of  the  work 
in  casting  moon  risings.  This  rule,  with  a 
number  of  others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is 
preserved  with  his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  University."  This  alma- 
nac was  placed  upon  a  par  by  scientific  men 
with  the  works  of  mathematicians  of  mature 
years;  and  the  wonderful  boy,  who  saw  two 
editions  of  his  book  sold  almost  immediately — 
one  of  7000,  and  one  of  17,000  copies — be- 
came at  once  a  public  character. 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  H.  W.  Adams  of  him 
at  this  time,  "  with  the  old,  circuitous  process- 
es of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  SafTbrd  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules 
for  abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new 
rule  by  which  to  calculate  elipses,  hitherto  un- 
known, so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathemati- 
cian. He  told  me  it  would  shorten  the  work 
nearly  one-third.  When  finding  this  rule,  for 
two  or  three  days  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
trance.  One  morning  very  early  he  came 
rushing  down  stairs,  not  stopping  to  dress  him- 
self, poured  out  on  his  slate  a  stream  of  fig- 
ures, and  soon  cried  out,  in  the  wildness  of  his 
joy,  '  Oh,  father 
It  comes — it  comes  !' 


I  have  got  it — I  have  got  it ! 


f  Remainder  next  week.] 


For  "  The  Friend. " 


A  Word  to  the  Unfaithful, 


ON  THE  ATTENDANCE   OF  MEETINGS. 


I  have  not  been  as  faithful  in  attending  meet- 
ings in  time  past,  as  1  have  been  of  late;  hav- 
ing formerly  let  little  things  prevent  me  from 
assembling  with  my  dear  Friends  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Divine  worship.  1  have  been  favoured 
to  see  the  great  danger  there  is  in  the  neglect 
of  this  great  duly.  The  sorrow  I  have  expe- 
rienced for  my  unfaithfulness  is  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  have  felt  and  desire  to  feel  truly 
ankful  to  my  dear  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
merciful  dealings  with  me  ;  and  am  often  exer- 
cised on  account  of  the  great  neglect  of  num- 
bers in  attending  the  afternoon  meetings,  where 
there  are  so  many  vacant  seats.  In  seeing 
these,  the  query  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  Why 
is  it  so?  Why  are  these  precious  seasons  so 
neglected  1  May  each  one  of  us  turn  our 
minds  inward,  and  endeavour  to  feel  whether 
we  are  fulfilling  our  duty  in  this  respect.  [I 
we  are  not  faithful  in  these  things,  how  can 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  fulfil  our  various  du- 
ties? My  dear  Friends,  we  cannot  deceive 
that  all  penetrating  Eye,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  concealed  !  W'e  mify  deceive  man, 
but  we  cannot  deceive  God  !  for  all  things  are 
know  n  to  him. 

1  fear  there  has  been  very  serious  loss  sus- 
tained by  this  great  neglect  ;  and  desire  to 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  my  dear  friends, 
that  strict  attention  to  this  duty  will  not  hurt 
any  of  us.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this 
respect.  The  enemy  of  our  soul's  salvation  is 
ever  ready  to  slip  us  out  of  the  path  of  duty, 
and  lead  us  into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may 
not  dwell  in  the  Light.    Yea,  he  would  keep 


us  in  darkness  :  but  we  must  be  continually  on 
the  watch — one  day  will  not  do  for  another. 
We  have  evidence  daily  that  the  manna  of 
yesterday  is  not  food  for  to-day. 

Quite  lately  1  was  at  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  much  weakness  of  body  and  mind  ; 
rather  in  a  slate  of  poverty,  which  at  times  is 
our  lot.  In  the  afternoon  I  concluded  to  stay 
at  home  ;  yet  did  not  (eel  easy  ;  then  I  consi- 
dered it  a  little  further,  and  something  so  quick 
passed  through  my  mind,  which  seemed  to  say, 
1  can  lose  nothing,  by  going,  but  I  might  by 
staying  away.  Then  1  knew  what  to  do.  I 
went  to  meeting  ;  and  it  proved  a  very  preci- 
ous one  to  me ;  and  I  was  made  to  rejoice  that 
I  was  there,  and  returned  refreshed  and  com- 
forted. One  dear  Friend  spoke  with  such 
weight,  that  it  seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the 
mind  ;  and  the  solemnity  that  overspread  the 
meeting,  and  the  tender  feeling  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  speaking,  made  it  a  precious  season 
indeed,  not  to  be  forgotten,  or  considered  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  our  hearts;  his  commu- 
nication being  worthy  of  faithful  attention. 

May  we  seek  earnestly  for  the  water  of  life, 
and  the  bread  that  cometh  from  God  which 
can  nourish  the  soul  up  to  everlasting  life. 
May  we  dwell  deep,  and  keep  low  and  humble 
in  the  sight  of  the  most  High  God,  and  be 
more  faithful  to  dwell  inward,  not  so  much 
outward, — for  that  will  not  bring  us  to  the 
Light  and  Life  of  Christ. 

A.  B.  C. 

Selected. 

EARTH'S  CHILDREN  CLEAVE  TO  EARTH 

BY  WrLLlAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Earth's  children  cleave  to  earth  :  her  frail, 

Decaying  children  dread  decay. 
Yon  wreath  of  mist,  that  leaves  the  vale.. 

And  lessens  in  the  morning  ray — 
Look,  how,  by  mountain  rivulet, 

It  lingers,  as  it  upward  creeps, 
And  clings  to  fern,  and  copsewood  set 

Along  the  green  and  dewy  steeps  : 
Clings  to  the  fragrant  kalmia,  clings 

To  precipices  filled  with  grass, 
Dark  maples  where  the  wood-thrush  sings, 

And  bowers  of  fragrant  sassafras. 
Yet  all  in  vain  :  it  passes  still 

From  hold  to  hold  ;  it  cannot  stay  ; 
And  in  the  very  beams  that  fill 

The  world  with  glory,  wastes  away. 
Till,  parting  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

It  vanishes  from  human  eye. 
And  that  which  sprang  of  earth  is  now 

A  portion  of  the  glorious  sky. 


The  World. 


An  undue  attachment  to  the  world,  and  an 
immoderate  concern  about  lawful  things,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  groat  hindrances  to 
spiritual  prosperity.  Things  in  themselves 
lawful,  nay,  commendable  and  necessary,  be- 
come snares  when  they  engage  too  much  of 
our  attention.  Great  care  should  dwell  upon 
the  minds  of  parents,  to  make  it  fully  evident 
to  their  children  that  they  are  much  more  de- 
sirous that  they  should  possess  an  heavenly, 
than  an  earthly,  inheritance;  more  concerned 
that  their  souls  may  be  adorned  with  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  that  their  bodies  should 
appear  finely  decked  with  outward  ornaments. 
Children  are  very  likely  to  value  that  which 
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they  see  is  preferred  by  their  parents,  whether 
it  be  the  things  of  the  world,  or  religion.  How 
much  then  depends  upon  them  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
both  as  respects  the  present  time,  and  genera- 
tions to  come;  as  fully  appears  by  the  Lord's 
testimony  concerning  Abraham.  "  And  the 
Lord  said,  Shall  1  hide  from  Abraham  the 
thing  which  I  do?  I  know  him,  that  he  will 
command  his  children,  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spo- 
ken of  him."  Let  us  take  notice  how  earnest 
Abraham's  concern  was,  even  for  the  child  of 
the  bondwoman,  when  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  Ish- 
mael  might  live  before  thee."  He  did  not  say, 
Let  him  be  a  great  man  in  this  world  ;  to  live 
to  this  world,  and  receive  the  honours  thereof; 
but,  "  Live  before  Thee." 

Constant  and  warm  endeavours,  with  secret 
cries  to  God  that  His  blessing,  may  attend 
them,  may  prove  effectual  to  the  preservation 
of  our  children.  This  should  begin  very  early, 
even  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  distinguish 
what  pleases,  or  what  displeases  their  parents. 

That  which  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  tender  minds,  is  a  steady 
circumspect  example,  in  a  self-denying  con- 
duct before  them  :  which  will  beget  reverence, 
and  honourable  thoughts  in  children,  concern- 
ing those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over 
them. 


The  Mines  of  Mexico. — A  very  common 
error  exists  in  this  country,  as  regards  the 
mines  in  Mexico.  The  usual  impression  is, 
that  because  the  produce  is  in  actual  gold  and 
silver,  the  result  must  be  enormously  profit- 
able, and  that  when  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  are  thus  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  that  much  clear  profit.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  do  not  yield,  on  an  average, 
as  much  profit  on  the  capital,  labour,  and  ex- 
penses as  a  lead  or  iron  mine ;  and  we  venture 
the  assertion,  that  there  is  actually  more  pro- 
fit, in  hard  dollars,  from  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States,  than  on  all  the  precious  me- 
tals annually  produced  in  Mexico.  Hundreds 
of  gigantic  fortunes  have  been  sunk,  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  ruined  in  working  the 
mines  of  Mexico. — Presb. 

"It  usually  happens,  that  in  times  of  peace 
and  outward  prosperity,  the  church,  like  a 
river  whose  channel  is  enlarged,  loses  as 
much  in  depth,  as  it  gains  in  breadth." 

Knowledge  is  grateful  to  the  mind  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes — yet  both  may  hurt. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  15,  1848. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  produced  by  war,  to  con- 
template the  useful  arts  and  improvements  of 
the  country.    What  vast  changes  could  have 


been  made  in  navigable  streams,  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  canals  and  bridges,  by 
the  money  misapplied  and  worse  than  wasted 
in  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  Mexican 
territory. 

"  A  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Allegheny  City  was  held  on  the  16th,  to 
consider  means  of  promoting  the  construction 
of  the  Central  Railroad.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  is  the  following  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opin- 
ion of  this  meeting,  that  the  improvements  now 
making  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  di- 
vert the  trade  and  travel  from  these  cities  by 
the  Lake  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  on  the  other,  imperatively 
demand  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of 
the  united  credit  of  the  cities  and  county  of 
Allegheny,  in  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania^Railroad 
Company,  to  the  extent  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
in  order  to  secure  the  certain  and  speedy  com- 
pletion  of  the  road.'  " 

"  The  Lehigh  Coal  Trade.— The  Lehigh 
coal  trade,  like  that  of  the  Schuylkill  and  other 
regions,  has  been  very  active  this  year,  and 
comparing  the  shipments  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  found  to  be 
an  excess  in  favour  of  1847,  of  120,970  tons. 
The  total  shipments  from  the  several  collieries 
for  1846,  were  523,002  tons,  and  for  1847, 
643,972  tons.  This  increase  is  not  less  gra- 
tifying in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  citizens  of  Lehigh, 
and  the  expanding  mineral  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, than  in  the  fact  that  the  business  has 
been  prosecuted  without  any  of  those  interrup- 
tions and  drawbacks  which  have,  in  former 
years,  retarded  its  progress,  disappointing  the 
expectations  and  embarrassing  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it. 

"  The  lumber  trade  of  the  Lehigh  has  also 
been  prosecuted  with  energy  during  the  present 
year,  and  a  comparison  of  the  shipments  show 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  1,103,023  feet." 

"  The  Schuylkill  Coal  Trade  for  1847.— 
The  near  approach  of  the  close  of  the  year 
enables  us  to  announce,  in  round  numbers,  the 
results  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Trade  for  1847, 
which  may  hereafter  receive  the  slight  correc- 
tions necessary,  when  we  come  to  publish  our 
accurate  statistical  tables  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness. 

Tons. 

Sent  by  the  Reading  Railroad  in 

1847,   1,350,000 

Do.    Schuylkill  Canal,       .       ■  223,000 

Total,  1,573,000 
"  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  whole  trade, 
the  Reading  Railroad  has  carried  85  per  cent., 
and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  15  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  1847,  over  the  business  of  1846, 
in  the  Schuylkill  region,  will  be  about  340,000 
tons,  or  more  than  double  the  increase  of  1846 
over  1845 — forming,  in  fact,  one-half  of  this 
year's  increase  of  the  whole  anthracite  trade 
of  the  State.  The  increase  of  1847  is  large 
and  gratifying— it  exceeds  the  usual  allowance 
of  20  per  cent,  for  the  augmentation  of  suc- 
cessive years,  and  proves  the  highly  prosperous 
condition  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Schuylkill, 


which  has  this  year  more  than  sustained  its 
usual  statistical  position  of  furnishing  fully 
half  of  the  whole  anthracite  trade." — Child's 
Com.  List  of  1st  inst. 


Soup  House. 
The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Green 
street  near  Pine,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  to  the  poor, 
(gratuitously,)  every  day,  the  First  excepted, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  1  o'clock.  Do- 
nations in  flour,  rice,  meat,  or  vegetables,  will 
be  thankfully  received  at  the  house,  or  in  mo- 
ney, by  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  144 
South  Fourth  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jesse  Eddy,  82,  vol.  20 ;  of  E.  Prit- 
chard,  Illinois,  per  J.  C,  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J. 
Wanzer,  per  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  of  R.  W.  Wright,  82, 
to  No.  13,  vol.  2]  ;  of  R.  T.  Osborn,  82,  vol.  21  ;  of  D. 
L.  Heaton,  82,  vol.  21. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 

Married,  on  the  28th  day  of  Tenth  month,  1847, 
at  Friends'  meeting,  Milford,  Indiana,  Charles  T. 
Westcombe,  of  Milton,  (formerly  of  Worcester,  Eng- 
land,) to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Stokes, 
of  Milford,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  the 
8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1847,  in  the  71st  year  of  her 
age,  Rebecca  Smart,  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of 
that  meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religi- 
ous Society,  and  concerned  for  their  maintenance, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Although 
for  the  last  three  weeks  of  her  life,  her  mind  was  more 
or  less  clouded  by  disease,  still  there  were  intervals 
in  which  her  language  evinced  that  she  was  sustained 
by  the  Divine  arm  ;  giving  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
as  she  had  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  in  that  which 
was  committed  to  her  trust,  she  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  welcome  salutation  of"  Well  done,"  &c. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day 

morning,  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  William  F. 
Miller,  aged  70  years.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  felt  bound 
to  support  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religi- 
ous Society  as  professed  and  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends ;  and  we  humbly  trust,  that  through  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy,  he  has  been  admitted  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord,  into  his  heavenly  Master's  rest. 

 ,  at  Burlington.  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  instant,  of  a 

short  and  sudden  illness,  Mary  S.  Morris,  widow  of 
the  late  Richard  Hill  Morris,  in  the  70th  year  of  her 
age. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scaltcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  ]28.) 

George  Dilhvyn's  religious  services  in  Eng- 
land were  very  much  confined  to  London  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Things  were,  according  to 
the  account  given  in  his  letters,  very  low  in 
our  religious  Society  there ;  and  he  says  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  "  the  guidance  of  a 
wisdom  superior  to  human,  appears  to  be  but 
little  waited  for  or  attended  to,  as  the  rule  of 
action."  Whilst  there  George  was  much  led 
into  family  visits,  in  which  his  dear  friend  and 
fellow-countryman  Samuel  Emlen,  frequently 
joined  him.  He  returned  to  America  in  1791, 
having  visited  parts  of  Holland  and  France,  as 
well  as  England  and  Ireland. 

As  to  personal  appearance,  George  was  a 
handsome  man  though  corpulent ;  his  complex- 
ion in  middle  age,  was  so  ruddy  and  healthy, 
that  even  in  England  it  was  thought  fine  and 
rich  in  colour.  He  was  about  5  feet  9  inches 
in  height ;  his  usual  dress  was  drab,  although 
sometimes  it  almost  approached  a  brown.  His 
voice  was  in  younger  life  very  melodious,  and 
though  impaired  by  age,  yet  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  matter,  he  was 
evangelical, — in  mode  of  delivery  sententious, 
— and  peculiarly  solemn  and  sweet  in  prayer. 
Age,  which  took  the  colour  from  his  cheek, 
and  somewhat  of  the  silver  tone  from  his  voice, 
hut  added  to  his  heavenly-mindedness,  and  his 
religious  sensibility. 

In  1793,  under  an  impression  of  duty,  he 
removed  with  his  .wife  to  London,  believing 
that  his  labours  in  the  ministry  for  a  few  years 
would  be  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  Samuel  Emlen,  who  was  there  when 
he  arrived,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  H.  D.  of 
Philadelphia,  under  date  Eighth  month  2.3d, 
1793: 

"  Our  beloved  George  Dillwyn  and  wife 
met  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  among 
Friends  in  this  city.  It  is  likely  some  of  them 
are  quite  enough  partaking  in  the  exulting  dis- 
position which  prevailed  in  Bristol,  about  forty 
years  ago,  when  worthy  Jonah  Thompson  be- 
ing likely  to  settle  awhile  in  that  city,  their 
expression,  in  the  language  of  self-complacen- 
cy, was,  '  Now  we  shall  have  a  man  fit  to  sit 
in  our  Gallery.'  I  think  George,  indeed,  hon- 
oured of  his  Master,  and  wisely  careful  not  to 
rob  him  of  that  honour  which  is  only  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Him,  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
mighty  in  power,  for  promoting  the  work  of 
righteousness  and  Truth  through  such  instru- 
ments as  he  chuses.  I  don't  find  George  has 
any  idea  of  an  establishment  in  London  ;  his 
amiable  Sarah,  though  allowing  England  to  be 
a  fine  country,  evinces  a  strong  preference  to 
the  land  of  our  nativity,  (icorge  desires  my 
offering  thee  his  brotherly  salutation,  and  I 
know  from  conversation  heretofore,  that  he 
does  love  thee."  "  I  sometimes  see  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, who  offered  me  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  laud,  saying  he  is  employed  by  thee 
and  some  others  as  a  vendor.  I  told  him,  it 
would  be  very  strange,  if  I,  who  came  over  to 
this  country  to  persuade  people  to  think  more 
of  heaven  linn  of  earth,  should  become  a  pur- 


chaser of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  !" 

West-town  School  was  about  going  into  ope- 
ration, and  some  suggestions  having  been  made, 
apparently  from  Rebecca  Jones,  to  George 
Dillwyn,  about  taking  charge  of  it,  he  pleas- 
antly writes  from  Chard,  Somersetshire, 
Sixth  month  27,  1795  :  "  Perhaps  our  valued 
sister  Rebecca  Jones,  experienced  beyond  most 
in  these  matters,  has  been  thought  of  as  the 
Abbess  of  the  house;  or  does  she  think  an  ex- 
emption from  such  a  trust  will  be  more  pru- 
dent at  her  time  of  life.  Her  age,  and  that  of 
her  friend  George  Dillwyn,  is,  I  think,  about 
the  same.  Will  then  he  be  more  eligible  as 
'  Governor'  than  she  as  '  Governess'  to  the 
new  state  ?  Let  her  answer  this  question  to 
me  herself.  She  is  however,  a  very  dear  wo- 
man, at  least, — as  our  brother  Samuel  Emlen 
used  to  say, — I  often  think  so." 

Whilst  residing  in  London,  George  Dillwyn 
was  so  often  led  to  administer  the  word  of  re- 
proof, that  some  of  his  high-minded  hearers, 
whose  backslidden,  or  unregenerate  state  he 
had  sharply  spoken  to,  became  much  dissatis- 
fied with  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  some- 
times caused  him  deepdiscouragemenl,  and  he 
often  went  mourning  on  his  way,  in  a  sense 
of  the  degeneracy  of  many,  and  the  dislike  of 
a  few.  During  one  such  season  of  depression, 
the  prospect  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to 
hold  an  evening  meeting  in  that  city  opened 
before  his  mind.  He  was  so  much  cast  down, 
that  he  thought  his  Master  had  led  him  to  utter 
such  hard  things,  that  no  way  would  open  in 
the  minds  of  Friends  to  appoint  a  meeting  for 
him,  and  in  this  tried  state  he  remained  for  a 
few  days.  In  the  mean  time  Thomas  Scatter- 
good  came  into  the  city,  and  after  remaining 
a  short  period,  felt  a  concern  to  appoint  an 
evening  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held. 
Thomas  had  no  vocal  service  therein,  but 
George  Dillwyn  was  largely  opened  in  Gospel 
power  and  authority  to  unfold  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  When  the  meeting  was 
about  closing,  Thomas  Scattergood  arose,  and 
said,  that  when  he  had  entered  London  a  few 
days  previously,  the  language  had  run  through 
his  mind,  '  What  if  thou  shouldst  appoint  a 
meeting  for  thy  elder  brother.'  He  said  that 
he  had  not  understood  the  query,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  it  was  quite  taken  from  him,  at 
the  time  the  concern  came  upon  him  to  have 
the  people  collected  for  an  evening  meeting. 
"  1  have  appointed  a  meeting,"  he  added,  "  in 
which  I  have  had  nothing  to  say,  but  my  elder 
brother  has  had  the  service." 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1800,  Thomas  Scattergood  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend  George  Dillwyn,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract a  few  passages.  They  were  yet  both  in 
England.  "Thou  art,  I  think,  just  right  with 
respect  to  comparing,  or  bringing  us  back  to 
youthful  days.  I  was  a  diver,  and  thou  and 
I  have  had  our  dips  under  the  water  together, 
since  the  day  we  met  in  this  land.  How  sin- 
gular, and  yet  how  comfortable  was  it,  on 
reading  thy  lines,  to  remember  afresh  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  respecting  thee,  within 
these  few  days  past — they  came  up  somewhat 
after  this  manner;  for  I  may  assure  thee,  I 
have  had  a  very  deep  plunge  :  1  There  is  my 


friend  and  brother  George  Dillwyn,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  bearing  me  company,  and  seems 
like  another  Ezekiel ;  he  has  prepared  his  stuff, 
and  has  removed  ;  he  has  had  a  singular  life 
in  this  land,  much  like  mine  ;  he  has  returned 
again,  and  though  I  am  separated  from  wile, 
and  children,  &c,  yet  he  appears  like  one 
bound  as  I  am.  I  have  seen  him  as  a  mark 
that  has  been  shot  at,  and  the  archers  have 
wounded  him.'  From  thoughts  like  these  my 
mind  was  brought  into  near  fellowship  with 
thee.  Was  not  this  like  diving  under  the  water, 
and  touching  ?  Canst  thou  recollect  that  we 
can  see  one  another  under  the  water,  when  we 
cannot  speak  7  I  have  often  wanted  to  say 
more  to  thee,  but  when  with  thee  have  been 
restrained." 

Many  very  apt  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  and  sayings  of  George  Dill- 
wyn, and  though  not  of  so  poetic  a  cast  of 
mind  as  James  Simpson,  his  similies  are  gene- 
rally striking.  The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  David  Sands  to  Thomas  Scattergood 
embodies  oue  of  them.  "  I  have  heard  of  thy 
late  trial  in  the  loss  of  thy  dear  daughter,  and 
I  believe  do  sympathize  with  thee  in  that  and 
other  afflictive  dispensations,  yet  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  all  those  things  that  we  meet 
with,  and  which  may  seem  little  else  to  our 
taste  than  the  wormwood  and  gall,  are  but  like 
the  strong  winds  sent  to  bring  the  leaky  ship 
to  a  safe  port.  As  I  remember  to  have  heard 
dear  George  Dillwyn  say,  when  in  America,  to 
an  afflicted  Friend,  Our  proper  business  at 
such  times  is  to  keep  the  head  of  the  vessel 
the  right  way  ;  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  gain  by 
such  dispensations." 

George  Dillwyn  thus  laconically  writes  to 
Thomas  Scattergood  :  "  Thou  and  I  corres- 
pond, in  the  letter  way,  like  poor  day  labour- 
ers, who  have  but  little  to  spare  to  each  other. 
The  sparing  of  that  little,  however  seems  to  be 
saying,  '  If  I  had  more  thou  shouldst  be  hear- 
tily welcome  to  it.'  I  may  congratulate  thee 
on  thy  finish  at  Devonshire  house,  [a  family 
visit,]  and  was  pleased  with  thy  retreat  into 
the  country  ;  though  such  little  recesses  from 
service  often  remind  me  of  a  speech  of  the 
mate  of  the  ship  Pigou,  one  morning  to  the 
sailors,  '  Come  lads,  step  down  and  get  your 
breakfasts  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  then  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  work.'  " 

In  the  year  1802,  George  Dillwyn  believing 
that  his  service  in  England  was  completed,  re- 
turned to  America,  and  once  more  settled  at 
Burlington.  He  did  not  travel  much  in  the 
ministry  after  this,  but  was  diligent  in  the  at- 
tendance of  his  particular  meetings,  being  sel- 
dom absent  from  either  the  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly, or  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. He  was  particular  in  his  endeavour  to 
take  all  the  members  of  his  family  with  him, 
saying,  "  he  did  not  find  his  meetings  did  him 
much  good,  if  he  could  reflect  upon  having  left 
any  person  in  his  service,  unnecessarily  at 
home."  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  who 
really  believes  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  for  his 
children  to  meet  before  him,  for  public  wor- 
ship, to  neglect  "  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is."  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  contains  a  pungent  rebuke 
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administered  effectually  to  one,  and  there  may 
be  others  to  whom  it  would  equally  apply. 

A  member  of  the  Society  who  resided  in 
a  village  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  meridian  of  his 
life,  evinced  little  disposition  to  conform  to  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  his  profession. 
Amongst  other  things  he  was  very  negligent 
in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  refused  to  withdraw  a  few 
minutes  from  his  worldly  business,  to  set  with 
his  family,  during  the  time  of  a  religious  visit 
paid  them  by  two  ministering  Friends.  His 
son  having  been  favoured  with  a  powerful  visi- 
tation of  Divine  love,  yielded  in  measure  there- 
to, and  became  diligent  in  going  to  meetings, 
walking  to  the  one  they  belonged  to,  though 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  One  day 
Joseph  Hemphill,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  a  Judge  and  member 
of  Congress,  came  into  the  store,  and  not  see- 
ing the  young  man,  inquired  of  the  father 
where  he  was  ?  "  Gone  to  meeting,"  said  the 
father  with  a  sneer.  "  Gone  to  meeting,"  re- 
plied Joseph,  "  the  more  to  his  credit,  for  he 
gets  no  help  from  his  father,  mother,  or  sister  ! 
I  tell  you  what,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  if  I 
could  not  live  up  to  the  principles  1  professed, 
I  would  request  to  be  released  from  member- 
ship." 

This  unexpected  rebuke,  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
He  said  he  never  had  had  such  a  sermon 
preached  to  him.  Pie  could  not  get  from  under 
the  weight  of  it,  and  soon  found  himself  most 
easy  to  be  diligent  in  his  religious  duties.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  sat  head  of  the  meet- 
ing he  belonged  to,  and  was  thought  to  have 
died  a  humble  minded  Christian. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Living  and  the  Dead. 

The  separation  of  an  immortal  spirit  from 
its  earthly  tenement,  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  solemn  event.  The  death-bed  of 
the  humble  Christian,  and  of  him  who  had 
lived  "  as  without  God  in  the  world,"  both 
teach  an  instructive  lesson.  In  the  one  case, 
a  holy  example  to  follow  ;  and  in  the  other, 
an  awful  beacon  to  shun,  is  held  up  to  survi- 
vors. The  precious  feeling,  which  is  often 
witnessed  in  the  chamber  of  a  departing  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  and  which  gathers  into  so- 
lemnity, the  company  at  his  grave,  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  communicated  to  those,  who 
afterwards  read  a  faithful  account  of  his  life, 
and  death-bed  experience.  Thus,  the  various 
trials  and  baptisms,  by  which  he  was  prepared 
for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light, 
and  the  heavenly  consolation  which  sustained 
him  in  the  last  conflict,  hold  out  an  encourag- 
ing language  to  others,  who  are  endeavouring 
to  walk  in  the  same  blessed  path.  Narratives 
of  the  self-denying  lives  and  peaceful  deaths  of 
the  Lord's  children,  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful productions,  which  the  teeming  press  is 
sending  abroad  into  the  world.  The  journals 
of  our  ancient  Friends,  contain  a  rich  fund  of 
this  character,  of  which  too  few  avail  them- 
selves.   To  this  fund,  much  valuable  matter 


of  a  similar  kind,  has,  since  their  day  been 
added  ;  and  it  still  increases.  Great  care, 
however,  is  necessary,  lest  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  and  tendency  should  become  a 
part  of  the  legacy,  which  is  to  descend  to  those 
who  come  after  us. 

Even  brief  obituary  notices,  are  read  with 
more  interest,  and  have  more  influence,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  remarks  which  are  frequently  made  re- 
specting them,  by  persons  whose  appearance 
and  pursuits  betoken  little  relish  for  any  thing 
connected  with  the  subject  of  death.  But  as 
this  is  the  "  one  event"  that  will  inevitably 
happen  unto  all  living,  it  is  not  very  surpris- 
ing, that  even  the  gay  and  giddy,  should  some- 
times inquire,  with  what  ieelings,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  souls  have  been  called 
away  from  this  scene  of  existence.  They  are, 
however,  more  particularly  inclined  to  make 
such  inquiries,  when  any  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  mingled,  are  suddenly  cut  off,  in 
the  midst  of  their  years.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, their  minds  are  often  tendered,  and 
made  in  some  degree  susceptible  of  serious 
and  profitable  impressions.  In  proportion  there- 
fore to  the  interest  which  such  cases  awaken 
should  be  the  care  exercised,  that  no  account 
of  the  departed  should  be  put  forth,  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  living;  and  that 
nothing,  more  or  less,  be  made  of  them,  than 
the  truth  warrants.  These  remarks  apply, 
not  only  to  printed  accounts,  but  to  such  as 
are  familiarly  circulated  as  common  report. 

There  are  those  among  us,  who  appear  to 
be  living  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
things  of  time.  These  are  "eating  their  own 
bread,  and  wearing  their  own  apparel,"  while 
endeavouring  to  heal  a  wounded  conscience, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  others.  Such 
persons  are  often  armed  with  arguments  to 
show,  that  to  launch  a  little  into  the  follies  of 
the  world,  is  rather  meritorious  than  otherwise. 
"There  is  no  use,"  they  say,  "in  being  so 
strict  about  trifles.  It  only  induces  feelings  of 
disgust,  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  If  Friends 
were  not  so  set  in  their  ways,  and  were  more 
liberal,  many  would  be  attracted  to  the  Socie- 
ty, who  are  now  driven  off."  It  is  sufficient- 
ly clear,  that  all  who  advance  this  flimsy  so- 
phistry, have  no  relish  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
straight  gate,  and  the  narrow  way.  But 
some,  who  would  thus  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  Society,  so  as  to  embrace  things  wholly 
irreconcileable,  venture  sometimes  to  appeal, 
even  to  the  dead,  in  support  of  their  cause. 
"  There  have  been  many  instances,"  it  is  said, 
"  of  persons  who  have  not  lived  very  self-de-" 
nying  lives,  who  have  yet  died  as  happily,  as 
others  who  were  more  serious  and  circumspect. 
And  thus,  the  view  is  held  up,  that  the  king- 
dom may  be  gained,  without  enduring  much 
of  that  tribulation,  through  which  the  righteous 
enter  it. 

There  are  few  persons,  if  any,  however 
deeply  they  may  be  engrossed  in  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  who  do  not,  at  times,  think,  and 
think  seriously,  of  the  period  when  all  these 
things  will  lose  their  attractions,  when  nothing 
but  a  well  founded  trust  in  the  Saviour  will 
afford  any  consolation  on  the  bed  of  death. 
At  such  times  they  desire  "  to  die  the  death  of 


the  righteous,  and  that  their  last  end  may  be 
like  his."  But  if  they  can  solace  themselves 
with  the  idea,  that  a  few  days  or  hours,  at  the 
conclusion,  will  be  granted  them, — that  then 
there  will  be  time  enough  in  which  to  atone 
for  long  years  of  self-indulgence — as  much 
time  as  A.,  B.,  and  C,  had,  who  it  was  said, 
died  happily,  they  will  naturally  turn  away 
from  serious  reflections,  and  plunge  with  re- 
newed confidence  into  the  whirlpool  of  folly. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  long-suffering  good- 
ness and  mercy,  often  follow  the  rebellious, 
even  to  a  late  period  of  their  lives  ;  and  there 
have  been  memorable  instances,  of  those  who, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  turned  from  the  evil 
of  their  ways,  and  through  sincere  repentance, 
been  reconciled  to  God.  But  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, that  a  much  larger  number,  in  delaying 
the  work  for  a  more  convenient  season,  have 
put  it  off  forever !  Neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour,  when  we  shall  be  called  away  from  our 
stewardship,  is  within  the  sphere  of  our  know- 
ledge. Nor  do  any  of  us  know  how  soon  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  cease  striving  with  us.  But 
we  do  know,  that  that  night  will  come  in  which 
no  man  can  labour.  Surely  then,  it  is  no  part 
of  wisdom,  to  trust  to  any  future  period,  nor  to 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  a  saving 
death-bed  repentance,  is  a  common  or  an  easy 
thing. 

Among  the  many  things  unfavourable  to  a 
right  tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  death, 
few  perhaps,  have  a  more  pernicious  influ- 
ence, than  the  cemeteries  which  have 
latterly  become  so  common.  For  these,  ro- 
mantic situations  are  selected, — they  are  em- 
bellished with  costly  and  sculptured  monu- 
ments,— and  so  laid  out  and  arranged,  as  to 
produce  the  most  dramatic  effect.  Such  places 
it  is  said  in  the  public  papers,  are  highly  use- 
ful, for  they  tend  to  take  away  much  of  its 
gloomy  character  from  death.  And  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  this  effect,  for  the  grave- 
yard (with  another  name)  has  become  a  fash- 
ionable resort  for  parties  of  pleasure.  These, 
as  they  roam  through  its  shaded  walks,  and 
gaze  on  its  splendid  sepulchres,  exclaim, 
"  What  a  delightful  place  to  be  buried  in  !" 
Now  all  this  might  possibly  be  well  enough,  if 
man's  existence  terminated  with  the  brief  peri- 
od allotted  him  here.  But  it  appears  far  dif- 
ferent, when  we  consider,  that  this  world  is 
but  a  place  of  preparation  for  an  existence 
without  end  or  change  ;  and  that  our  condition 
hereafter  will  be  one  of  joy  or  of  anguish,  ac- 
cordingly as  we  embrace  or  neglect  the  means 
of  salvation,  which  are  freely  and  bountifully 
afforded  us.  It  therefore  cannot  be  man's  real 
interest,  to  endeavour  to  take  away  anything 
of  its  true  character  from  death,  for  it  is  no 
poetical  dream  of  the  imagination,  but  a  solemn 
reality  ! 

"  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  judgment !" 

Whilst  thou  art  professing  to  support  the 
precepts  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  have  such  aver- 
sion to  talebearing  and  detraction,  that  when 
thou  hearest  false  principles  exposed,  thou  art 
ready  lo  consider  it  defamation  of  those  who 
hold  them  ;  take  care  that  thou  do  nothing  to 
undermine  the  reputation   and   influence  of 
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others  either  openly  or  privately:  especially  if 
thou  thinkest  it  thy  place  to  speak  much  of 
love  as  the  hadge  of  discipleship. 

Extract  from  an  epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  in  London,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  20th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1782, 
to  the  25th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

And  now  beloved  brethren,  under  a  weighty 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  our  calling,  we  re- 
commend to  the  aged  a  solid,  circumspect,  ex- 
emplary walking  before  the  youth,  that  they 
may  lead  in  the  path  of  safety,  even  an  holy, 
watchful,  self-denying  life  ;  and  so  at  the  day 
of  solemn  inquisition,  may  have  to  give  up 
their  accounts  with  joy.  And  to  the  dear- 
ly beloved  youth,  we  renew  our  affectionate, 
earnest  entreaty,  that  they  may  deeply 
ponder  those  things  which  belong  to  their 
own  present  and  future  happiness.  No  earth- 
ly portion,  or  acquisition,  is  equal  to  a  portion 
in  the  Trulh,  and  to  an  attainment  of  the 
knowledge  thereof;  all  other  possessions  are 
uncertain  and  transitory,  and  all  other  enjoy- 
ments unsubstantial  and  precarious.  Seek 
therefore  with  all  diligence  for  this  inestimable 
portion,  dig  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure.  In  all 
your  ways  acknowledge  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
direct  your  paths.  A  little  of  this  world  with 
his  blessing  will  be  found  sufficient ;  but  if  he 
blow  upon  it,  a  great  deal  is  reduced  to  no- 
thing. The  bread  of  adversity,  blessed  and 
broken  to  us  by  the  Divine  hand,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  unsanctified  prosperity. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Wealth — Death. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  relates  the  following 
incident : 

"  The  old  saying  that  '  truth  is  strange, 
stranger  than  fiction,'  was  never  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  a  case  which  has  recently 
transpired  in  this  city,  and  the  facts  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  most  respectable  source. 
An  English  gentleman  who  has  been  residing 
for  some  time  in  this  city,  died  about  two 
weeks  ago,  leaving  an  estate  supposed  to  be 
worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
left  a  son,  the  only  relative  that  he  was  known 
to  have  in  this  country.  No  will  was  made, 
and  the  son  was  advised  to  take  the  usual  legal 
steps  necessary  in  the  case,  before  entering 
upon  the  possession  of  the  property  as  heir-at- 
law.  This  he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  de- 
claring with  some  warmth,  that  the  property 
belonged  to  him  of  right — that  he  would  con- 
sult no  lawyer — suffer  no  interference — and 
that  he  would  hold  possession  in  defiance  of 
all  the  courts  in  Christendom.  Matters  con- 
tinued in  this  situation  until  Wednesday  even- 
ing Inst,  when  the  son  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed — a  victim  of  apoplexy  !  W  hat  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  uncertainties  of  this  life — 
upon  the  eventual  disposition  of  property  ac- 
quired by  years  of  toil,  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion I" 

It  reminds  us  of  the  doctrine  preached  by 
our  Saviour  against  covctousuess.   "  i  will  say 


to  my  soul,  said  the  avaricious  man,  soul  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  But  God 
said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee  ;  then  whose  shall 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?  So 
is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and 
is  not  rich  toward  God."  But  what  little  ef- 
fect such  a  sudden  exit  appears  to  have  upon 
survivors — like  the  man  who  beholdeth  his 
face  in  the  glass,  goeth  his  way  and  forgetteth 
what  manner  of  man  he  is.  He  rushes  into 
his  worldly  pursuits  totally  unconcerned  about 
his  latter  end,  and  how  suddenly  he  may  be 
brought  to  it,  or  the  awfulness  of  the  judgment 
that  may  follow  ! 

For  "The Friend." 

Slavery  Disguised. 

We  find  the  following  information  in  a  daily 
paper : — 

"  Advices  from  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  latter  end  of 
October,  have  been  received  at  New  York.  There 
were  200  recaptured  Africans  in  the  Liberated  Afri- 
can Departments ;  and  those  rejected  as  unfit  for  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  embarked  for  Demerara,  to  be  em- 
ployed  as  labourers — we  might  say,  as  slaves,  in 
tact. 

"  The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  noticing  this  fact, 
adverts  to  another,  which  makes  a  meaning  coinci- 
dence. The  Liverpool  Mercury,  received  by  the 
Brittania,  contains  the  following : 

"  Earl  Gray  has  promulgated,  through  the  West 
Indian  Association,  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, dated  the  30th  of  Oetober,  and  announcing  the 
determination  of  Government  to  authorize  a  large  and 
systematic  immigration  of  black  labourers  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  British  West  Indies.  The  fact 
is  one  of  startling  importance,  and  may  well  make 
those  who  have  battled,  first  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  then  for  that  of  slavery,  stand  aghast. 

"  After  referring  to  a  memorial  from  proprietors, 
merchants,  and  others,  connected  with  Jamaica,  com- 
plaining of  difficulties,  and  praying  for  assistance  to 
surmount  them,  and  after  justifying  the  application  of 
free  trade  principles  to  sugar,  his  lordship  says,  that 
the  proprietors,  merchants,  and  others  aforesaid,  dwelt 
principally  on  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
labour,  and  observes  that  this  is  obviously  the  most 
essential  evil." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  slaveholders  to  refer 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  lands  in  Jamai- 
ca for  want  of  labourers,  as  a  plea  for  slave- 
holding  in  the  United  States.  After  all  the 
efforts  and  expense  incurred  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  any  retrogade  step 
on  the  part  of  the  government  might  produce 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  would  deprive  the  friends  of  the  col- 
oured man  of  the  benefit  of  one  actual  proof, 
that  he  would  prosper  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  that  free  labour  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
slaves  ;  and  it  would  give  the  slaveholder  an 
opportunity  to  vaunt  over  the  friends  of  aboli- 
tion, and  consider  the  failure  in  the  experiment 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion  that  slavery 
is  indispensable  and  therefore  lawful. 

A  bill  to  prevent  kidnapping  in  Ohio,  or  ra- 
ther to  prevent  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
that  Slate.    Its  principal  provisions  are  : 

"  It  prohibits  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  livo  years,  any  person  in  this  State, 


not  a  public  officer  of  the  United  States,  aiding 
or  assisting  in  any  way  the  arrest  or  removal 
of  a  fugitive  slave. 

Secondly, — "  It  prohibits,  under  a  like  pun- 
ishment, any  jailor  or  other  officer  acting  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  imprisoning  in  the  jail, 
or  any  other  place,  a  fugitive  slave. 

Thirdly, — "  It  inflicts  the  same  punishment 
upon  any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  pro- 
cure any  person  to  go  out  of  the  State  with 
the  intent  of  enslaving  such  person." 

The  character  of  the  proposed  law  is  nearly 
or  quite  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Fiiend." 

LOTTERIES. 

If  the  following  statement  is  correct,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  legislature  of  that  Stale.  The 
mischievous  effects  of  lotteries  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  and  no  revenue  derived  by  the 
State  can  possibly  balance  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  this  description  of  gambling  upon 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  citizens  who  ad- 
venture in  them. 

"  Maryland,  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
netted  $68,000  of  revenue  by  licensing  and 
taxing  this  demoralizing  species  of  gambling, 
of  which  even  European  governments  have 
refused  to  partake  of  the  infamy  since  1810  or 
'12.  Lotteries  induce  the  weak  and  avaricious, 
those  who  are  in  haste  to  be  rich,  to  invest 
their  means  in  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the 
odds  are  more  than  two  to  one  against  them, 
and  to  depend  on  the  lottery  wheel  for  a  living 
rather  than  on  useful  industry." 

We  find  a  degree  of  relief  in  opening  the 
mind  to  a  friend  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  though 
our  friend  can  afford  us  no  help  but  that  of 
sympathy.  How  much  more  in  opening  our 
hearts  to  Him  who  is  "a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  any  brother."  "  In  my  distress 
(said  David)  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
heard  me,  and  delivered  me  out  of  all  my 
troubles."  What  relief  and  strong  consolation 
did  Hezekiah  find,  by  an  application  to  his 
God  !  "  Behold  for  peace  1  had  great  bitter- 
ness, but  thou  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it 
from  the  pit  of  corruption  :  for  thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  thy  back." 

That  you  may  not  speak  ill  of  any,  do  not 
delight  to  hear  ill  of  them.  Give  no  counte- 
nance to  busybodies,  who  are  running  from 
house  to  house,  and  love  to  talk  of  other  men's 
faults.  Those  who  delight  to  hear  ill  of  others, 
will  soon  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking  ill  of 
them.  When  busybodies  run  out  of  matter  of 
fact,  they  will  soon  resort  to  conjectures,  and 
idle  stories,  to  please  those  who  are  fond  of 
hearing  others  spoken  against.  Such  charac- 
ters are  common  nuisances,  often  destroying 
good  neighbourhood,  and  the  fellowship  of  old 
friends.  If  we  are  endeavouring  in  good  ear- 
nest to  mind  ourselves,  we  shall  find  work 
enough,  and  but  little  time  to  talk  of  others, 
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From  Chambers  s  Journal. 

Truman  Henry  Safford.* 

(Concluded  from  page  132.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  re- 
gular examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the 
questions  were  prepared  beforehand  by  a  skil- 
ful mathematician,  with  the  view  of  testing  his 
powers  to  the  uttermost. 

"  I  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able 
to  confound  him,  as  I  had  previously  pre- 
pared myself  with  various  problems  for  his 
solution.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
a  boy  of  ten  years  only  to  be  able  to  play, 
as  with  a  top,  with  all  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics.  But  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Here  follow  some  of  the  questions 
I  put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said,  '  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I  was 
last  March,  the  12th  day,  when  I  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  !'  He  replied  instantly,  '  85,- 
255,200.'  Then  said  I,  '  The  hour  and  min- 
ute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at 
12  o'clock:  when  are  they  next  together!1 
Said  he,  as  quick  as  thought,  '  1  h.  5  5-11  m.' 
And  here  I  will  remark  that  I  had  only  to  read 
the  sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not  care  to  see  it, 
but  only  to  hear  it  announced  once,  no  matter 
how  long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  long  and  blind 
sums  I  shall  hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  show  his  amazing  power  of  conception  and 
comprehension.  Also,  he  would  perform  the 
sums  mentally,  and  also  on  a  slate,  working 
by  the  briefest  and  strictest  rules,  and  hurry- 
ing on'to  the  answer  with  a  rapidity  outstrip- 
ping all  capacity  to  keep  up  with  him.  The 
next  sum  I  gave  him  was  this :  '  A  man  and 
his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of  beer  in 
twelve  days  ;  but  when  the  man  was  from 
home  it  lasted  the  woman  thirty  days.  How 
many  d\ys  would  the  man  alone  be  drinking 
it  V  He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes, 
and  replied  at  once,  '  20  days.'  Then  said  I, 
'  What  number  is  that  which,  being  divided  by 
the  product  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  three  ; 
and  if  18  be  added,  the  digits  will  be  inverted  ?' 
He  flew  out  of  his  chair,  whirled  around,  roll- 
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ed  up  his  wild  flashing  eyes,  and  said,  in  about 
a  minute,  '24.'    Then  said  I,  'Two  persons, 

A.  and  B.,  departed  from  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  travelled  towards  each 
other.  On  meeting;  il  appeared  that  A.  had 
travelled  18  miles  more  than  B.,  and  that  A. 
could  have  gone  B.'s  journey  in  15|  days,  but 

B.  would  have  been  28  days  in  performing 
A.'s  journey.  How  far  did  each  travel  ?'  He 
flew  round  the  room,  round  the  chairs,  writh- 
ing his  little  body  as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about 
a  minute  sprung  up  to  me  and  said,  '  A.  tra- 
velled 72  miles,  and  B.  54  miles— didn't  they  ?' 
'  Yes.'  Then  said  I,  '  What  two  numbers  are 
those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  greater,  is 
equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied 
by  the  less,  is  equal  to  12?'  He  again  shot 
out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow,  flew  about  the 
room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets, 
and  in  about  a  minute  said,  '  4  and  7.' 
'  Well,'  said  I,  '  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8, 
and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  152.  What  are 
the  numbers?'  Said  he  instantly,  '  3  and  5.' 
Now,  in  regard  to  these  sums,  they  are  the 
hardest  in  Davies's  Algebra. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  mensuratien  of  solids. 
Said  I,  '  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  regu- 
lar pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  17  feet,  and 
die  base  a  pentagon,  of  whicii  each  s^je  is  i 
33.5  feet?'  In  about  two  minutes,  after  am- 
plifying round  the  room,  as  his  custom  is,  he 
replied  '  3354.5558.'  '  How  did  you  do  it  ?' 
said  I.  He  answered,  'Multiply  33.5  by  5, 
and  that  product  by  8.5,  and  add  this  product 
to  the  product  obtained  by  squarring  33.5,  and 
multiplying  the  square  by  the  tabular  area 
taken  from  the  table  corresponding  to  a  penta- 
gon.' On  looking  at  this  process,  it  is  strictly 
scientific.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  1  was 
examining  him  on  different  branches  of  the 
mathematics  requiring  the  application  of  differ- 
ent rules,  and  that  he  went  from  one  sum  to 
another  with  rapidity,  performing  the  work  in 
his  mind  when  asked,  and  the  wonder  is  still 
Greater.  Then  I  desired  him  to  find  the  sur- 
face  of  a  sphere.  '  Hence,'  said  I,  '  required 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diame- 
ter being  7921  miles?'  He  replied  as  quick 
as  thought,  '  197,111,024  square  miles.'  To 
do  it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  the 
product  by  3.1416.  Then  I  wished  him  to 
give  me  the  solidity  of  a  sphere ;  therefore, 
said  I,  *  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the 
mean  diameter  being  7918.7  miles?'  Fie 
writhed  about,  flew  rapidly  about  the  room, 
flashed  his  eyes,  and  in  about  a  minute  said, 
'  259,992,792,083.'  To  do  this,  he  multiplied 
the  cube  of  7918.7  by  5236.  I  believe  he 
used  a  few  figures  in  doing  this  sum,  but  it 
was  unnecessary,  as  he  performed  a  much 
larger  one  in  his  mind,  as  1  shall  soon  show. 
I  then  asked  him  to  give  me  the  cube  root  of 
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3,723,875.  He  replied  quicker  than  I  could 
write  it,  and  that  mentally,  '  155 — is  it  not?' 
'Yes.'  Then  said  I,  'What  is  the  cube  root 
of  5,177,717  ?'  Said  he,  '  173.'  'Of7,880,- 
599?'  He  instantly  snid,'  199.'  These  roots  he 
gave,  calculated  wholly  in  his  mind,  as  quick 
as  you  could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his  pa- 
rents if  I  might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  per- 
form mentally.  They  said  they  did  not  wish 
to  tax  his  mind  too  much,  nor  often  to  its  full 
capacity,  but  were  quite  willing  to  let  me  try  him 
once.  Then  said  I,  '  Multiply  in  yovr  head, 
365,365,365,365,365,365  by  365,365,365,- 
365,365,365  !'  He  flew  round  the  room  like 
a  fop,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over  the  top  of  his 
boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes  in  their 
sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking,  and 
then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not  more 
than  one  minute,  said  he,  '133,491,850,- 
208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225!'  The 
boy's  father,  C.  N.  Smith,  and  myself,  had 
each  a  pencil  and  slate  to  take  down  the  an- 
swer, and  he  gave  it  to  us  in  periods  of  three 
figures  each,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  write  them.  And  what  was  still  more  won- 
derful, he  began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand, 
and  to  bring  out  the  answer  from  left  to  right, 
giving  first  '  133,491,'  &c.  Here,  confounded 
dbovc  measure,  I  gave  up  the  exarniuatiou. 
The  boy  looked  pale,  and  said*  he  was  tired. 
He  said  it  was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever 
done!" 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  look- 
ed pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like 
this  !  Such  experiments  resemble  certain  ani- 
mal murders,  in  which  the  victim  is  tortured 
to  death  for  the  gratification  of  scientific  curi- 
osity. It  is  no  wonder  that  young  Safford  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  "  fore-doomed."  But 
more  merciful  inquirers  have  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  relative  working  of  his 
mind  and  body.  They  deny  any  distortion  of 
features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow,  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his  boyish 
eye.  They  tell  us  that  he  walks  with  a  free 
step  round  the  room,  threading  his  way  behind 
chairs,  gliding  into  corners,  and  looking  up  at 
the  questioner  as  he  passes  with  a  smile,  ap- 
parently no  more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his 
usual  play.  It  would  seem  clear  from  this 
that  if  he  is  fore-doomed,  it  is  not  by  nature, 
but  by  man.  But  the  frail  constitution,  the 
delicate  health,  the  small  limbs,  the  brilliant 
eyes,  the  pallid  countenance,  are  not  necessa- 
rily indications  of  early  death  ;  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  case  before  us  which  give 
every  hope  that  if  the  boy  only  receives  fair 
play,  he  may  live  long  enough  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  constellation  of  science, 
instead  of  passing  away,  as  some  anticipate, 
like  the  meteor  of  a  moment.  One  of  these 
circumstances  is  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
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curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  in  him  the 
intellectual  does  not  require  to  draw  upon  the 
physical  man  for  aid  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  feats, 
as  in  the  present,  are  not  performed  by  intui- 
tion, but  are  the  result  of  previous  study,  the 
calculator  or  reasoner  suspends,  so  far  as  he 
can,  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  that  are 
applied  to  the  uses  of  the  body  :  he  abstracts 
his  senses  from  external  objects,  and  appears 
either  to  exact  from  them  some  mysterious  aid 
within,  or  at  least  to  require  a  strict  neutrality. 
With  the  Vermont  boy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
external  perceptions  seem  to  quicken  in  the 
mental  excitement.  The  exercise  of  his  body 
goes  on  at  the  same  moment  with  the  exercise 
of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  ordi- 
nary employment  at  the  time,  instead  of  sus- 
pending it,  he  redoubles  his  energy.  This 
affords  a  hope  that  in  his  case  the  mind  may 
not  be  worked  in  any  fatal  disproportion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected 
from  the  fellowing  statoments  by  H.  W.  Adams, 
the  gentleman  who  tested  his  powers  so  rigo- 
rously. 

"  But  young  Safford's  strength  does  not  lie 
■wholly  in  the  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of 
mental  absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in 
knowledge  as  the  sponge  does  water.  Chem- 
istry, botany,  philosophy,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, are  his  sport.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  question  you  ask  him,  he  an- 
swers very  readily.  I  spoke  to  him  of  some 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry.  He 
understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  soli- 
dification of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Professor 
Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  He 
said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  be  began  to  explain  the  process. 

"  His  memory,  too,  is  very  retentive.  He 
has  pored  over  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  so  much,  that  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  question  asked 
him,  drawn  from  either  of  those  immense  vol- 
umes, that  he  will  not  answer  instantly.  I 
saw  the  volumes,  and  also  noticed  that  he  had 
left  his  marks  on  almost  every  page.  I  asked 
to  see  his  mathematical  works.  He  sprung 
into  his  study  and  produced  me  Greenleaf's 
Arithmetic,  Perkins's  Algebra,  Playfair's  Eu- 
clid, Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies's  Algebra,  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics,  Flirt's  Surveying,  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics,  Gummere's  Astronomy, 
and  several  nautical  almanacs.  I  asked  him  if 
lie  had  mastered  them  all.  He  replied  that  he 
had.  And  an  examination  of  him,  for  the 
space  of  three  hours,  convinced  me  that  he 
had  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  had  far  out- 
stripped them.  His  knowledge  is  not  intuitive, 
lie  is  a  pure  and  profound  reasoner." 

What  to  do  with  this  remarkable  boy  was 
the  question.  A  neighbouring  bank  offered 
him  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  enact  the 
part  of  a  machine  for  calculating  interest. 
Another  admirer  of  genius,  equally  disposed  to 
turn  the  penny  by  it,  advised  his  lathe*  to  car- 
ry him  about  the  country  as  a  show;  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  his  intellectual  greatness 
might  stand  as  well  in  the  market  as  the  phy- 
sical littleness  of  General  Tom  Thumb.  Some 
thought  he  should  be  lavishingly  supplied  with 
books,  and  his  genius  left  undisturbed  to  itself; 


while  others  contended  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  public  education,  superintended 
by  men  eminent  for  their  acquirements.  This 
last  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  adopted 
by  his  father  ;  who,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Harvard  University,  removed  to  Cambridge 
with  his  family,  where  about  this  time  last 
year  Truman  Henry  SafTbrd  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Principal  Everett  and  Professor 
Pierce. 

The  above  is  compiled,  as  far  as  the  facts 
are  concerned,  from  a  long  article  in  a  Boston 
(American)  paper,  called  the  "  Christian  Alli- 
ance and  Family  Visitor." 


For"  The  Friend." 

Mont  Blanc— Attempts  to  Reach  its  Snmmit. 

(Concluded  from  page  131.) 

The  foregoing  description  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  of  the  attempts  to  reach  its  summit,  has 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Saussure,  and  from  other  works  treating  on 
the  subject.  It  now  remains  to  notice  some  of 
the  various  phenomena  observed  on  the  snow- 
clad  heights  of  this  lofty  mountain.  These 
are  of  an  interesting  character,  as  they  illus- 
trate some  of  the  more  important  and  familiar 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

These  phenomena  are  for  the  most  part  ow- 
ing to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  density  of  the 
air,  as  we  ascend  above  the  general  level  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  lower  strata  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  pressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  all  the  air  above,  are  much 
denser  than  the  upper  portions  that  are  under 
far  less  pressure.  The  consequence  is,  that 
although  our  atmosphere  extends  to  the  height 
of  about  50  miles,  one-half  of  it  lies  within 
three  miles  and  a-half  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  effects  of  this  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  various  ;  some  of  them  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this 
article.  The  experiment  described  in  the'fol- 
lowing  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Week 
among  the  Glaciers,"  published  in  volume  46 
of  Silliman's  Journal,  illustrates  one  effect  of 
the  rarity  of  the  air  in  elevated  regions.  The 
author,  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  in  the  Seventh  month,  1839,  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
experiment  alluded  to,  was  tried  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  Grand  Mulcts,  which  are 
two  rocks  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    He  says  : 

"  I  had  taken  up  with  me  six  old  pigeons, 
the  strongest  and  shyest  I  could  find  in  the 
pigeon-house  of  the  hotel,  and  now  determined 
to  let  two  of  them  off  from  the  rock  ;  the  time 
being  marked  on  a  small  piece  of  parchment, 
and  attached  by  a  string  to  one  leg.  1  had 
desired  the  landlord  to  note  the  time  when  the 
pigeons  made  their  appearance  nt  Chamouny. 
I  then  tossed  one  of  them  a  few  feet  in  the  air, 
that  he  might  see  to  take  his  direction,  when 
to  my  surprise,  he  fluttered  a  little,  and  came 
down  nearly  as  rapidly  ns  1  had  thrown  him 
up.  When  we  then  attempted  to  catch  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  fly,  but  being  unable  to  rise, 
he  fluttered  about,  ran  with  his  wings  extend- 
ed a  few  yards,  ar.d  was  easily  taken.    I  pre- 


sumed he  might  have  been  injured  by  the  con- 
finement in  the  basket,  and  so  I  made  the  same 
experiment  with  three  others,  the  result  being 
the  same  ;  proving  that  the  rarity  of  the  air 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  their  supporting 
themselves.  But  the  next  day  in  descending 
we  let  them  off  about  half  way  down  between 
the  Grand  Mulets  and  the  upper  point  of  veg- 
etation, and  they  took  their  courses  directly 
for  Chamouny,  and  were  doubtless  safely  at 
home  long  before  we  reached  the  perpetual 
snow  line." 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  which  Saussure 
and  his  attendants  experienced  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  was  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  air.  It  is  experienced 
by  all  who  ascend  to  great  elevations.  It 
however  appears  that  the  lungs  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  atmosphere,  and 
that  those  who  reside  in  very  high  situations 
can  make  considerable  exertion  without  its 
producing  any  shortness  of  breath  or  other 
uneasiness.  Rosingault,  who  in  the  year  1831, 
ascended  to  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  21,440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  states  that  he  and 
his  company  suffered  much  less  in  this  way  than 
most  others  that  have  made  similar  expeditions. 
He  remarks  :  "  Perhaps  our  insensibility  to 
the  action  of  rarefied  air  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  long  residence  in  the  high-lying  towns  of 
the  Ancles.  When  we  have  seen  the  activity 
exhibited  in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micuipampa, 
Potosi,  &c,  which  stand  at  a  height  of  2800 
to  4000  metres  ;*  when  we  have  witnessed  the 
strength  and  wonderful  activity  of  the  Torca- 
dores  in  bullfights  at  Quito,  which  is  at  an  ele- 
vation of  3000  metres  ;  when  we  have  seen 
young  and  delicate  females  dance  the  whole 
night  in  places  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
where  the  celebrated  Saussure  hardly  retain- 
ed strength  enough  to  observe  his  instruments, 
and  where  his  robust  mountaineers  fainted 
when  they  attempted  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  snow  ; 
and  finally  when  we  remember  that  a  celebra- 
ted battle,  that  of  Pichincha,  was  fought  nearly 
at  the  height  of  Monte  Rosa.f — it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  agreed,  that  man  can  become  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  the  high- 
est mountains."! 

Another  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  wor- 
thy of  notice,  is  the  feebleness  of  the  voice 
and  of  all  sounds,  in  those  elevated  regions. 
On  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol is  no  louder  than  that  made  by  a  fire-cracker 
in  the  denser  atmosphere  of  the  valleys,  and  it 
ceases  almost  instantaneously. 

The  temperature  on  the  summit  as  observed 
by  Saussure  was  27  degrees  Farenheit.  Cap- 
tain Undrell  who  ascended  the  mountain  in 
1819  found  the  temperature  9  degrees  in  the 
snow,  and  33  in  the  sun.  Water  boils  at  183°, 
but  owing  to  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat 
caused  by  the  rarity  and  dryness  of  the  air,  it 
requires  about  twice  as  long  to  bring  it  to  its 
boiling  point  there,  as  it  does  at  the  seaside. 

Although  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere 
is  lower  the  higher  wc  ascend  into  it,  yet  the 


*  A  metre  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  and  a 
quarter. 

t  About  15,150  feet  above  die  sea. 
t  See  also  last  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  p.  412. 
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degree  of  heat  and  light  contained  in  the  sun's 
rays  is  considerably  greater  in  elevated  situa- 
tions than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  though  the  atmos- 
phere is  intensely  cold  in  the  shade,  yet  the 
sun's  rays  are  actually  hotter  than  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  and  if  a  thermometer  could 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
cold,  it  would  indicate  a  higher  temperature 
than  if  the  experiment  were  tried  in  the  valleys 
below.  To  those  not  accustomed  to  tracing 
the  causes  of  things,  this  may  appear  paradoxi- 
cal. A  few  words  will  probably  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  seeming  paradox.  Our 
atmosphere  is  warmed  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  2dly,  and  chiefly, 
by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth.  Owing 
to  the  greater  density  of  the  lower  strata  of 
air,  the  first  of  these  causes  operates  consider- 
ably more  upon  them  than  upon  the  upper 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for,  the  denser  the 
medium  through  which  the  solar  rays  pass, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  heat  and  light 
which  it  intercepts  and  absorbs.  The  earth, 
however,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  is  the  grand 
stove  by  which  our  atmosphere  is  warmed  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  air  nearest  it  must 
feel  its  influence  the  most.  To  these  two 
causes,  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  is  owing 
the  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  our  atmos- 
phere. 

In  order  to  explain  why  the  solar  rays  are 
actually  hotter  in  elevated  situations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  passing  through 
our  atmosphere,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sun's  rays  is  intercepted  by  absorption  and  re- 
flection, so  that  even  when  he  is  in  or  near 
the  zenith,  they  suffer  a  diminution  of  about 
one-fourth.  The  further  the  sun  is  from  the 
zenith,  the  greater  is  this  diminution  ;  and  when 
he  is  near  the  horizon,  it  is  so  considerable, 
that  we  can  gaze  upon  him  without  injuring 
our  eyes  ;  for  then  those  of  his  fays  which 
come  to  us  have  passed  through  a  much  great- 
er extent  of  atmosphere,  and  consequently  have 
lost  more  by  absorption  and  reflection,  than 
when  he  is  nearly  over  head.  Now  an  ob- 
server on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  has  about 
half  of  the  atmosphere  below  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  sun's  rays,  having  passed  only 
through  the  other  half,  and  this  in  a  very 
rarefied  state,  pour  upon  him  and  the  white 
snows  of  the  summit  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  light  and  heat  than  upon  the  plains  be- 
low. This  accounts  for  the  dazzling  effect  of 
the  snow,  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  experienced  by  Saussure 
and  all  others  who  have  ventured  to  the  top  of 
this  lofty  pinnacle. 

From  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  sky 
appears  of  a  dark  blue,  or  almost  black.  Our 
readers  probably  know  that  the  beautiful  blue 
of  our  sky  is  nothing  more  than  the  colour  of 
the  air  through  which  we  look.  The  blue  ap- 
pearance of  distant  mountains  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Were  there  no  atmosphere  the 
sky  would  appear  black  ;  and  hence  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  where  the  atmosphere  above 
is  exceedingly  rare,  the  colour  of  the  sky  ap- 
proaches to  blackness. 


Saussure  met  with  no  animal  amid  the  snows 
of  the  mountain,  except  two  butterflies,  which 
he  supposed  had  been  driven  thither  by  the 
wind. 

Mont  Blanc  has  been  ascended  some  twenty 
times  since  Saussure's  last  and  successful  at- 
tempt. Napoleon  it  is  said  ordered  a  cross  to 
be  erected  upon  its  summit,  but  an  Alpine 
storm  soon  overturned  it.  A  few  years  ago  a 
scientific  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the 
French  government,  equipped  with  philosophi- 
cal and  other  apparatus,  and  prepared  as  they 
thought  to  spend  two  or  three  days  upon  the 
summit ;  but  it  was  only  after  several  perilous 
and  unsuccessful  attempts,  returning  to  the 
valley  fatigued  and  disappointed,  that  they  got 
to  the  summit  at  all ;  and  when  there,  they 
were  glad  to  cut  short  their  stay  and  come 
down  again.  There  were  about  40  of  them 
including  the  guides.  A  recent  traveller,  who 
was  in  Chamouny  at  the  time  these  experi- 
menters made  their  ascent,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  conjunction  with  many  other  travel- 
lers then  in  the  valley,  to  ascend  the  Flegere, 
(a  mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Chamouny,) 
in  order  to  have  a  look  at  them  on  their  peril- 
ous expedition.  "  And  intensely  interesting  it 
was,"  he  remarks,  "  to  look  at  them  with  a 
telescope,  about  two-thirds  up  the  mountain, 
creeping  along  like  emmets,  in  a  single  file 
behind  one  another,  over  the  surface  of  the 
ice  and  snow. 

"  Now  they  seemed  hanging  to  the  face  of 
one  precipice,  and  suspended  over  the  awful 
gulf  of  another.  Now  they  wound  carefully 
and  painfully  along  the  brink  of  an  enormous 
glacier,  where  a  slide  of  snow  from  above,  or 
the  separation  of  the  mass  over  which  they 
were  treading,  would  have  carried  them  all  to 
destruction.  Again  they  were  seen  higher  up, 
evidently  engaged  in  cutting  footsteps  in  the 
steep  ice  path,  and  making  such  slow  progress, 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish  their 
motion  at  all.  Then  we  would  lose  sight  of 
them  entirely,  and  again  they  would  appear 
in  another  direction,  having  surmounted  the 
obstacles  successfully  ;  but  again  we  saw  them 
in  a  position  evidently  so  hazardous,  that  from 
moment  to  moment  it  would  have  been  no  sur- 
prise to  see  them  fall."  "  And  yet  the  danger 
is  probably  not  so  extreme  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  although  indeed  the  hazards  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  are  at  all  times  very  great, 
while  there  is  in  reality  no  sufficient  recompense 
to  the  traveller  on  the  summit,  for  the  peril 
and  fatigue  encountered  in  reaching  it. 

"  It  is  like  those  heights  of  ambition  so  much 
coveted  in  the  world,  and  so  glittering  in  the 
distance,  where,  if  men  live  to  reach  them, 
they  cannot  live  upon  them.  They  may  have 
all  the  appliances  and  means  of  life,  as  these 
French  savans  carried  their  tents  to  pitch  upon 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  but  the  peak  that 
looked  so  warm  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
and  of  such  a  rosy  hue  in  the  evening  rays, 
was  too  deadly  cold,  and  swept  by  blasts  too 
fierce  and  cutting;  they  were  glad  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt  and  come  down."* 

LLN. 


*  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under  the  Shadow  of 
Mont  Blanc,  by  George  B.  Cheever. 


African  Methodists  in  the  United  States. — 
This  religious  denomination  now  numbers 
nearly  40,000  communicants. — They  have 
recently  undertaken  to  establish  a  literary  in- 
stitution, and  for  that  purpose  have  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  about  twelve  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus, in  Franklin  county,  Ohio. — Late  Pa- 
per. 

A  Singular  Incident  occurred  at  the  Bish- 
op's Church  in  Montreal,  on  the  5th  instant, 
which  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
that  city : 

During  the  celebration  of  the  evening  ser- 
vice, a  poor  idiot  wandered,  unobserved,  into 
the  church,  and  her  attention  being  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  wax  tapers  on  the 
altar,  she  suddenly  cried  out  "Fire!"  The 
alarm  spread  instantly  ;  and  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  ensued  ;  a  general  rush 
was  made  to  the  doors,  which  were  speedily 
blocked  up. 

Those  in  the  gallery  pews  precipitated  them- 
selves in  their  fright  down  the  narrow  stair- 
cases, which  were  already  wedged  up,  and 
numbers  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  so  se- 
verely injured  by  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
crowd  to  escape,  that  they  were  afterward  ta- 
ken away  insensible.  It  was  not  until  after 
some  time,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  that 
the  bishop  and  clergy  succeeded  in  assuring 
the  affrighted  congregation  that  there  existed 
no  cause  for  alarm,  and  in  restoring  order  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies. 

[What  injury  may  be  prevented  by  a  little 
self-possession  and  a  Christian  reliance  upon 
the  superintending  care  of  Divine  Providence. 
Even  to  be  preserved  from  precipitous  action, 
on  some  occasions  may  be  the  means  of  say- 
ing life  or  limbs.] 

The  Oak. — Curious  Experiment. — Take 
an  acorn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  tie  a 
string  round  it  in  such  a  way  that,  when 
suspended,  the  blunt  end  of  the  acorn,  where 
the  cup  was,  is  upwards.  Hang  it  thus  pre- 
pared in  the  inside  of  a  bottle,  or  hyacinth 
glass,  containing  a  little  water,  taking  care 
that  the  acorn  does  not  reach  the  water  within 
an  inch,  wrap  the  bottle  all  over  in  flannel,  so 
as  to  keep  it  dark  and  warm,  and  put  it  in  a 
warm  place.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  acorn 
will  have  swollen,  its  coat  will  have  burst,  and 
a  little  white  point  will  make  its  appearance  at 
the  end  opposite  the  water.  This  point  is  the 
root,  the  acorn  is  now  changing  its  nature  and 
becoming  an  oak  ;  still,  however,  it  must  be 
stationed  in  the  dark,  kept  clear  of  the  water, 
and  so  it  must  continue  till  the  young  root  is 
at  least  half  an  inch  long.  Then  the  water 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  higher;  but  it  is  only 
when  from  the  neck  of  the  root  a  little  point 
begins  to  turn  upwards  that  it  is  safe  to  allow 
the  water  to  touch  it.  At  that  time  the  acorn 
has  ceased  to  be  an  acorn,  and  has  really  be- 
come a  young  oak  ;  for  the  little  point  direct- 
ing itself  upwards  is  the  beginning  of  that 
trunk  which  a  century  later  may  form  the  tim- 
ber of  a  frigate.  As  soon  as  this  young  stem 
begins  to  shoot,  the  oak  will  require  a  dose  of 
light,  a  little  every  day  ;  and  it  also  yearns  for 
more  food,  so  that  its  root,  which  is,  in  reality, 
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its  mouth,  must  be  allowed  to  touch  the  water, 
and  to  drink  it.  Alter  these  events  have  come 
to  pass,  the  little  creature  breathes,  and  must 
have  air ;  digests,  and  must  have  light ;  sucks 
greedily,  and  must  have  fresh  water  given  to 
its  root,  which,  however,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  wholly  covered  ;  just  that  point 
where  the  stem  begins  should  always  be  kept 
out  of  the  water.  The  pet  having  been  brought 
to  this  its  first  state  of  existence,  must  be  put 
in  the  window.  At  first  it  will  be  a  stout 
thread,  whitish  and  covered  with  tiny  scales  ; 
then  the  scales  will  expand  a  little,  and  the 
end  will  become  greener.  Next  will  appear 
some  little  leaves  ;  hair  will  begin  to  grow, 
veins  will  branch  ;  the  old  scales  will  fall  off, 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  leaves  will  arrange 
themselves  upon  the  stem,  each  unfolding  from 
the  bosom  of  the  other.  And  thus,  out  of  a 
little  starch  and  gum,  for  the  acorn  was  not 
much  more,  manifold  parts  will  be  curiously 
produced  by  the  wonderful  creative  powers  of 
nature. — Gardiner' 's  Chronicle. 


Selected. 
THE  WALK  TO  EMMAUS. 

"  What  manner  of  communications  are  these  that  ye 
have  one  to  another,  as  ye  walk  and  are  sad  ?" — 
Luke  xx'iv.  17. 

It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  Him  they  loved,  of  Him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enrich'd  them  still  the  more  ; 
They  thought  Him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done ; 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else, — and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme,  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  "The  night,"  they  said,  "is 
near, 

We  must  not  now  he  parted — sojourn  here." 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And,  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  least, 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  '"Twas  the  Lord! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say  ? 
Did  not  they  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ?" 

Now  their's  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves  : 
Their  views,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
13ut  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  Him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  abject,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
And  wanting  Him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  their  view. 

»  »  »  »  * 

Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour, 
That  love  of  Christ  in  all  its  quick'ning  power  ; 
And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  hy  strife, 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  Hows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes  : 
Oh,  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days, 


When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  releas'd  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

George  Dillwyn  was  a  watchful,  tender, 
sympathizing  friend  of  those  who  were  young 
in  the  ministry,  not  hastily  condemning  them, 
because  of  a  misstep  in  their  tribulated  way. 
He  remembered  his  own  coming  forth  in  that 
line;  and  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with, 
caused  him  to  be  willing  to  make  full  proof  of 
others  before  he  rejected  their  offerings.  It  is 
stated,  that  when  he  had  spoken  a  few  times 
in  public,  a  valuable  elder,  who  had  come  to 
a  hasty  conclusion  in  his  case,  told  George  he 
believed  he  had  mistaken  his  calling,  and  re- 
quested him  to  withhold  his  exercises  from  the 
meeting.  George  meekly  replied,  if  the  elder 
would  take  the  burden  upon  him,  he  would  be 
silent.  This  the  Friend  was  willing  to  do  ; 
and  for  some  time  George's  voice  was  not 
heard  in  the  public  assemblies.  But  whilst 
the  silenced  one  was  permitted  to  enjoy  quiet 
peace  in  submission,  the  mind  of  the  elder  be- 
came tried  and  uneasy  ;  and  eventually,  under 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  called  upon  George,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  bear  the  responsibility 
of  sealing  his  mouth  any  longer,  and  encour- 
ao-ed  him  to  exercise  his  gift  when  he  felt  the 
Divine  call  thereto.  This  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive anecdote  ;  to  elders  it  is  a  warning  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  judgment, — to  young  ministers 
an  incitement  to  leave  their  cause  with  their 
heavenly  Father  to  plead  for  them,  whilst  they 
endeavour  to  receive  the  counsel  of  their  elder 
friends  with  meekness  and  submission. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  George  Dill- 
wyn felt  himself  in  some  measure  released 
from  travelling  on  extensive  journeys  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  now  devoted  his 
leisure  more  to  literary  labours  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
His  work  commonly  known  as  "Dillwyn's 
Reflections,"  contains  many  pithy  thoughts, 
well  expressed.  It  also  contains  some  anec- 
dotes from  which  a  few  extracts  will  be  given. 
He  says : 

"  In  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 
in  the  community,  on  the  universality  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  he  related  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  give  in  nearly  his  own  words.  '  When 
I  was  a  little  boy,  1  went  to  a  school,  which 
assembled  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  ;  and  one 
morning,  on  hearing  it,  I  hastened  into  my  fa- 
ther's chamber,  to  receive  a  penny  or  two, 
which  he  daily  gave  me  to  buy  a  cake  by  the 
way  ;  but  found  him  in  a  sound  sleep.  The 
case  was  urgent,  and  as  I  feared  to  awake 
him,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  take  my 
usual  stipend  from  his  pocket,  and  tell  him  at 
my  return  what  I  had  done,  not  doubting  my 
reason  for  it  would  satisfy  him.  I  according- 
ly took  il,  but  insiantly  felt  it  was  wrong;  and, 
by  the  time  1  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
my  uneasiness  increased  to  so  great  a  degree, 


that  I  could  not  proceed  till  I  had  replaced  the 
money  ;  which  having  done,  I  went  off  quiet 
and  cheerful.'  '  Now  sir,'  said  I  he  relator,  '  is 
this  what  the  Society  of  Friends  allude  to,  as 
an  universal  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  V  I 
answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Why  then,'  he  replied,  '  I 
have  been  more  of  a  Quaker  than  I  thought 
myself,  from  my  early  days;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  this  occurrence  has  proved  cau- 
tionary to  me,  on  many  occasions,  in  my  bu- 
siness and  conduct,  ever  since.'  " 

Another  instance  of  the  restraining  influence 
of  Divine  Grace  narrated,  is  one  in  which  he 
himself  was  concerned  ;  he  says: 

"  When  the  compiler  of  these  anecdoics  was 
a  wild,  heedless  boy,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  he  had  several  very  corrupt  playfel- 
lows, and  among  them  was  one  of  an  uncommon- 
ly daring  disposition,  who,  being  paramount  in 
wickedness  and  profanity,  and  leading  the  way 
into  mischief,  was  envied  by  the  rest ;  therefore 
for  them  to  ""be  as  clever,  as  they  thought 
him,  it  was  necessary  to  curse  and  swear, 
without  hesitation  or  fear.  In  order  to  which, 
the  compiler,  on  a  certain  day,  and  in  a  place 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  attempted  to  take 
the  Sacred  Name  into  his  mouth,  and  call  for 
damnation  to  his  soul !  but  he  had  hardly  begun 
the  shocking  sentence,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  sensation  of  horror,  beyond  description. 
This  check  to  his  wicked  ambition  was  effect- 
ual, and  the  temptation  to  that  evil  was  so 
completely  overcome,  that  he  never  afterwards 
dared  to  indulge  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  It 
was,  indeed  the  triumph  of  mercy  over  pre- 
sumption!" 

The  restraining  mercy  of  the  Lord,  is  in- 
deed great !  How  often  have  we  been  pre- 
served from  engaging  in  evil  courses,  by  pro- 
vidential hindrances.  Sometimes  by  the 
voice  of  his  reproofs  speaking  terror  to  the 
soul  ;  sometimes  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
love,  awakening  abhorrence  of  sin.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  son  of  piously  concern- 
ed, and  godly  parents  say,  that  at  a  time  w  hen 
he  was  about  engaging  in  a  wrong  act,  that 
an  appearance  as  of  the  face  of  his  loved,  re- 
spected, and  honoured  father,  came  before  him, 
and  he  could  not  proceed.  Of  the  saving  mer- 
cy of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  following  anecdote, 
quite  abridged  in  its  details,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

A  youthful  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  many  years  ago,  gave  way  to  evil 
habits  until  he  had  become  an  alien  from  his 
father's  house.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
a  tavern,  and  seemed  hastening  to  destruction 
with  rapid  strides.  The  entreaties  of  his  con- 
cerned  parents,  the  visible  sorrow  of  their 
hearts, — the  secret  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  fear  of  the  "  dread  after  scene,"  all  seem- 
ed to  produce  no  effect  upon  him.  He  had 
taken  his  own  course, — he  had  chosen  his  own 
delusion, — and  little  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  ever  be  respectable  as  a  man, 
much  less  consistent  as  a  Christian.  Yet  the 
long-forbearing  mercy  of  a  gracious  Saviour 
towards  him,  was  not  exhausted.  This  pro- 
digal, who  turned  away  from  his  friends,  who 
fled  from  his  father,  who  seemed  to  court  ever- 
lasting destruction, — was  made  a  witness  of 
one  more  gracious  heavenly  visitation  of  sav- 
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ing  love.  The  tavern  where  he  lived  was  on 
the  Delaware.  Late  one  night  he  retired  to 
his  bed,  and  whilst  lying  on  it  as  Car  as  he 
could  tell  perfectly  awake,  and  cognizant  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him,  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  him  by  name,  and  bidding  him 
go  to  the  piazza  of  the  house  which  projected 
towards  the  river.  He  obeyed  the  mandate, 
and  from  the  piazza,  he  saw  over  the  water, 
what  appeared  to  him  a  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Awfully  impressed 
with  the  sight,  the  heart  of  the  young  man  was 
sensible  of  remorse  and  condemnation.  He 
was  told  that  this  was  the  last  visitation  of 
mercy  he  would  ever  receive ;  that  now  there 
was  an  open  door  for  his  escape  from  damna- 
tion ;  but  that  if  this  opening  was  not  embraced, 
he  was  lost  forever.  He  who  opened  to  him 
his  state,  bade  him  go  home  at  once  to  his  fa- 
ther's house.  Sensible  at  length  that  obedi- 
ence was  his  only  safely,  the  poor  repentant 
prodigal,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  left  the 
tavern,  and  went  to  the  door,  which  in  com- 
parative innocence  he  had  often  entered.  He 
took  courage  to  knock,  and  as  he  did  so,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  father  with  extended 
arms  was  ready  to  receive  him.  He  who  had 
given  the  saving  visitation  to  the  son,  had  been 
with  the  father, — had  aroused  him  from  his 
bed,  and  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  mind,  had  thus  brought  him  to 
the  door  to  receive  his  weeping  son.  Having 
thus  given  up  to  the  Lord's  visitation,  the 
young  man  through  faithful  obedience  to  ma- 
nifested duty,  grew  in  grace,  and  experienced 
the  work  of  regeneration  carried  on  in  his 
soul.  He  became  a  steady  religious  character, 
— was  for  a  long  time  an  overseer  of  that 
meeting,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  felt  himself 
sustained  by  the  Christian's  hope. 

George  Dillwyn's  illustrations  of  serious 
and  important  subjects,  were  such  as  some- 
times to  raise  a  smile,  yet  there  was  always  a 
point  in  them, — something  to  be  remembered. 
We  find  the  following  in  his  "  Reflections:" 

"  The  facility  with  which  people  run  into 
sin,  cheats  them  into  a  notion  that  they  can 
keep  it  under  command,  and  indulge  or  refrain 
from  it  at  pleasure;  but  it  proves  at  length  a 
troublesome  inmate,  and  they  find  themselves 
in  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Highlander,  who, 
having  strayed  apart  from  his  comrade  in  the 
woods,  and  laid  hold  of  a  bear  descending  tail 
foremost  from  a  tree,  hollowed  out,  '  Sawney, 
Sawney,  I  have  catched  a  wild  crater.'  '  Well, 
mon,'  said  the  other,  '  bring  him  along,  and 
lets  look  at  him ;'  the  answer  was,  '  I  canna.' 
*  Nay  then,  come  awa  yoursel  ;'  but  the  reply 
was,  1 1  wad  mon,  but  he  wonna  let  me.'  " 

The  caught  bear  with  his  claws  fairly  fixed 
in  his  captor,  is  no  bad  exemplification  of  the 
'  bosom  sin,'  which  has  been  indulged  in  for  our 
own  gratification,  until  the  inclination  to  it,  has 
become  to  mere  human  efforts  irresistible.  We 
think  we  catch  the  bear  when  enjoying  for  a 
season  the  '  pleasures  of  sin,' — but  soon  prove 
our  mistake,  and  that  it  is  the  bear  has  caught 
us  ;  for  we  have  neither  strength  to  conquer  the 
temptation,  nor  yet  to  run  away  from  it.  It 
is  always  safest  for  us  to  flee  temptation,  be- 
fore inclination  is  enlisted  in  support  of  sin. 
We  have  it  recorded  that  a  young  convert  to 


Christianity  in  the  days  of  Pagan  Rome,  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
— those  inhuman  exhibitions  of  men  contend- 
ing for  their  lives  with  wild  beasts.  He 
was  pressed  by  his  Pagan  friends  just  to  ac- 
company them  once  to  witness  such  a  specta- 
cle, and  in  submission  to  their  great  im- 
portunity, he  went.  He  placed  his  hands  at 
first  on  his  ears  to  keep  out  the  sounds  of 
shouting  multitudes,  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiastic  madness  to  see  the  life- 
destroying  scene.  He  accidentally  uncovered 
his  ears,  he  heard  the  shouts,  he  felt  himself 
excited, — he  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  multi- 
tude. His  faith  in  Christian  principle  proved 
too  feeble  to  save  him, — and  the  work  of  grace 
and  reformation  begun  in  his  heart  was  turned 
completely  backward. 

George  Dillwyn,  although  often  led  in  his 
ministry,  to  speak  at  considerable  length,  yet 
was  remarkable  at  times  for  the  brevity  of  his 
public  communications.  Some  of  these  were 
sufficiently  startling.  One  day  whilst  sitting 
in  his  select  preparative  meeting,  he  broke  the 
silence  with  this  arousing  discourse,  "  Friends, 
I  perceive  the  cloven  foot  is  getting  in  amongst 
us  !"  What  an  incentive  for  deep  heart-search- 
ing was  this  ?  Well  might  every  minister 
present  have  put  the  question  to  him  or  her- 
self, Have  I  lost  my  true  guide? — Am  I  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  the  stranger  ? — Has  the  love 
of  self  beguiled  me? — Do  I  preach  without  the 
life  and  power  that  once  attended  my  ministry  ? 
Yea,  ministers  and  elders  might  have  united  in 
the  heart-raised  inquiry,  Lord  is  it  I,  that  have 
given  occasion  for  this? 

Our  late  Friend  Thomas  Shillitoe,  some- 
times preached  sermons  equally  arousing. 
Whilst  he  was  travelling  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  country,  a  concern  came  upon  him,  under 
which  he  believed  it  was  required  of  him  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  one  in  a  certain  district. 
Who  it  was  he  did  not  know.  His  companion 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  going  on,  but  Thomas 
said,  there  was  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  whom  he  must  visit.  He 
added,  if  his  companion  wished  to  go,  he  might 
do  so,  but  he  should  stay,  and  trust  to  getting 
along  some  other  way.  He  then  inquired  of 
Friends  dwelling  near,  whether  there  was  not 
some  one  in  that  vicinity,  confined  to  the  cham- 
ber. They  readily  answered  that  there  was 
a  woman  Friend  who  had  not  left  her  room 
for  several  years.  "  She  is  the  one,"  said 
Thomas,  "  that  I  wish  to  see."  The  visit  was 
paid.  They  found  the  patient,  sitting  wrapped 
up  in  blankets  to  keep  the  fresh  air  from  her; 
whilst  close  by  her  side  stood  a  small  table, 
holding  a  variety  of  bottles  of  medicine,  of 
whose  contents  she  was  alternately  sipping. 
Thomas  was  soon  dipped  into  her  state.  He 
told  her,  that  her  being  confined  there  was  all 
the  work  of  the  Devil ;  and  bade  her  put  away 
her  table,  lay  aside  all  her  medicines,  and 
arouse  herself.  Pointing  to  the  shovel  and 
tongs  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  he  said,  "  If 
those  are  not  scoured  occasionally,  they  will 
become  rusty  ; — and  thou  hast  become  rusty, 
and  it  is  necessary  thou  shouldst  be  scoured." 
So  much  power  and  authority  accompanied 
Thomas  Shillitoe's  words,  that  -they  proved 
more  efficacious  in  restoring  her  to  health, 


than  all  her  doses  of  medicine  had  done.  Her 
ailments  were  cured,  as  soon  as  she  was  made 
to  believe  herself  well.  She  left  her  chamber, 
rode  out  the  next  day,  and  continued  for  years 
afterwards  to  enjoy  good  health. 

(To  be  conlinued.J 


For  "The  Friend." 

Love  and  Unity. 

The  excellencies  of  love  and  unity  have 
been  frequently  portrayed,  and  yet  their  nature 
very  often  misunderstood.  In  their  divine 
reality,  they  only  exist  among  the  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ — those  who  are 
born  again  and  abide  in  him — who  are  made 
and  kept  of  one  heart  by  Him  who  prayed, 
"  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name, 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one  as  we  are."  While  these  abide  in  the 
Truth  they  know  and  love  one  another,  and 
earnestly  desire  each  other's  preservation  and 
religious  growth.  They  have  no  shyness  or 
coldness  towards  their  brethren,  but  are  united 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  Their  gar- 
ment is  seamless,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. When  absent,  they  are  as  epistles  writ- 
ten in  one  another's  hearts,  not  with  ink, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  They 
have  but  one  great  general  object  and  cause 
to  promote,  the  spreading  and  exaltation  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Knowing  that  they  possess  no  power  to  ad- 
vance this  glorious  cause,  their  reliance  is 
altogether  placed  on  Christ  for  their  ability  to 
work  in  his  vineyard.  Hereby  they  are  kept 
alive  in  Him,  and  in  that  love  and  unity  which 
designates  those  who  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life. 

All  who  have  a  cause  of  their  own  to  sup- 
port,  though  abetted  by  men  of  high  degree, 
are  out  of  this  unity  ;  and  the  longer  they  con- 
tinue to  uphold  their  own  cause,  the  further 
they  will  be  separated  from  the  cause  and  gov- 
ernment of  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Where  the  will  and  policy 
of  man  bear  rule,  Christ  is  excluded — his  will 
is  not  sought  after,  but  the  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment of  man  is  the  guide  that  is  followed  ;  "and 
if  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness."  Such  cannot  exercise 
that  love  towards  the  undeviating  witnesses  for 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  is  the  badge 
of  true  discipleship,  because  like  Jerusalem  the 
quiet  habitation,  these  are  a  burthensome  stone, 
and  a  block  in  their  way. 

Enmity,  ill-will,  and  disguised  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  religious  influence  of  faithful  men, 
even  where  there  may  be  a  profession  and  out- 
side show  of  love,  are  infusions  of  the  crooked 
serpent,  to  which  the  self-seeking  are  subject- 
ed; and  though  these  dispositions  may  be  cov- 
ered over,  they  lurk  in  the  heart,  that  is  not 
truly  devoted  to  the  Redeemer's  rule.  Seek- 
ing to  establish  a  cause  distinct  from  his,  they 
cannot  endure  that  those  who  are  in  their  way, 
should  prosper  in  the  Truth,  and  give  evidence 
of  it  by  their  obedience.  They  are  afraid  it 
will  be  obvious  on  whose  side  these  devoted 
ones  are  enlisted,  and  by  their  testimony  for 
the  Truth  and  against  error,  prove  who  are  on 
the  wrong  side,  supporting  man's  cause. 
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Indirect  methods  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
acting  their  part  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
or  allowing  their  judgment  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  its  true  welfare,  to  have  that  sway, 
which  the  authority  attending  it,  demands  that 
it  should  have,  are  among  the  consequences 
of  having  a  cause  or  object  to  uphold  which  is 
not  the  cause  of  God,  but  of  self-seeking  man. 
It  is  very  easy  to  perceive,  that  where  two 
causes  dissimilar  in  their  origin,  and  at  vari- 
ance in  their  objects,  are  attempted  to  be  pro- 
moted, true  unity  and  that  love  which  is  with- 
out dissimulation,  cannot  subsist. 

In  a  religious  society  there  are  various 
temperaments  and  different  degrees  of  natural 
firmness.  All  these  call  for  the  help  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  life  which  comes  from 
the  Omnipotent  Head.  One  of  the  important 
advantages  of  true  unity,  is  the  travail  of  the 
body  for  the  preservation  and  growth  in  grace 
of  each  member, — that  the  too  ready  and 
overactive  may  be  gradually  tempered  and  re- 
gulated, and  that  the  feeble  and  timid  may  be 
warmed  and  braced,  and  made  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  so  that 
"every  one  in  Zion  may  appear  before  God," 
and  "  go  from  strength  to  strength."  But  if 
the  forward  and  active  in  their  own  cause,  are 
urged  on,  whilst  the  humble  and  honest-heart- 
ed in  Christ's  cause,  are  frowned  upon,  and 
treated  with  coldness,  or  altogether  avoided 
and  left  to  struggle  to  keep  right  as  they  may, 
it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  true  unity 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  are  not  supported,  nor 
his  kingdom  spread,  by  such  a  spirit  ruling  in 
the  visible  church. 

Where  the  wisdom  and  will  of  man  have 
place,  and  persons  not  subject  to  the  cross  get 
the  predominancy,  this  united  travail  that  the 
mind  of  Truth  may  be  sought  and  followed,  is 
not  known ;  and  works  intended  to  benefit 
mankind  at  large,  will  be  brought  forward  in 
man's  wisdom, — and  it  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  enlist  unbaptized  members  in  them, 
than  in  a  fervent  exercise  before  the  Lord, 
wherein  the  will  of  the  creature  is  slain,  the 
true  light  is  experienced  to  shine,  and  to  point 
out  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  the  prayer  is 
raised,  that  the  Lord  alone  and  his  cause  may 
be  exalted  by  his  own  eternal  Spirit  and 
power. 

The  value  and  influence  of  true  unity  in  the 
church  of  Christ  cannot  be  fully  estimated. 
No  one  knows  entirely  what  saving  effect  is 
produced  upon  himself  by  the  deep  and  living 
concern  of  other  members  of  the  body,  who 
have  him  in  their  hearts  to  live  and  to  die 
with  him — whose  prayers  are  at  times  present- 
ed at  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  he  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  everlasting  arms  in  his  deepest 
plunges  and  temptations,  w  hen  he  is  buried  by 
baptism  into  the  death  of  all  creaturely  depend- 
ence, and  the  clay  of  the  Lord  is  darkness  and 
not  light — or  when  he  is  lifted  up  again  out  of 
the  horrible  pit,  that  he  may  still  be  preserved 
in  the  Divine  hand,  neither  taking  flight  in  the 
winter  season,  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Their 
prayer  is,  "  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee  ;  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion."  To  wrest  our- 
selves from  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  de- 


prive ourselves  of  that  strength  which  cometh 
out  of  Zion,  is  to  trifle  with  unspeakable  privi- 
leges, which  may  be  followed  by  irreparable 
loss.  Let  us  then  examine  our  condition  in 
the  true  light  when  we  have  it;  and  if  we  find 
a  root  of  bitterness  producing  coldness,  alien- 
ation or  enmity,  pray  that  it  may  be  eradicated 
— that  we  may  be  reunited  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  his  faithful  children  in  a  covenant  which 
shall  never  again  be  broken. 

The  harmony  and  unity  of  the  brotherhood 
were  highly  prized  by  our  primitive  Friends. 
Ambrose  Riggs  says : 

"  And  now  my  beloved  Friends  and  bre- 
thren, as  we  are  made  a  complete  body  in  him, 
our  heavenly  Head,  let  a  holy  and  heavenly 
harmony  be  continued  amongst  us,  for  unity 
is  our  strength  ;  therefore  labour  to  retain  and 
keep  it  everywhere,  that  every  member  of  the 
body  may  be  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  vir- 
tue of  the  life  within.  Have  a  tender  care  of 
disjointing  any  living  member,  but  let  all  be 
edified  together  in  love,  and  every  member  act 
in  his  place  to  the  honour  of  the  Head.  Above 
all,  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  for  so  is  the  will  of  God  concerning  us; 
that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  growing  up  in 
their  youth,  walking  in  the  steps  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  our  daughters  as  virgins  with  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  waiting  for  the 
Bridegroom.  Be  stedfast  in  him,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  Grace,  and  keep  the  holy  order  of 
the  Gospel  without  wavering.  Let  every 
wholesome  order  that  is  established  among 
you,  which  is  comely  and  of  good  report,  be 
kept  up  and  practised  ;  and  keep  the  reign  of 
Truth  and  power  of  God  over  every  evil  doer, 
without  partiality  ;  so  will  the  Lord  crown  you 
with  dominion  over  the  power  of  darkness 
everywhere.  For  the  true  Light  of  which  we 
have  borne  testimony,  is  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  must  increase,  until  by  it, 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Therefore 
cherish  this  seed  everywhere  in  whomsoever 
it  is  arising  ;  for  it  is  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness,  not  the  form,  that  must  enrich  the 
world  with  righteousness,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  blessings. 

"  And  if  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel,  or  proclaim  any  other 
name  than  that  which  you  have  received,  and 
in  which  you  have  believed,  and  found  salva- 
tion and  deliverance,  receive  us  not  into  your 
houses.  For  God  is  one,  and  his  name  one  ; 
and  there  is  not  another  by  which  any  man 
can  be  saved  ;  and  this  Name  is  Jesus  the 
Anointed  of  God  the  Father,  who  is  now  come 
to  save  his  people,  from,  not  in,  their  sins  ; 
mark  that, — for  so  he  was  God's  salvation  in 
the  true  gospel  day  ;  and  so  we  have  proclaim- 
ed him  in  our  day  ;  and  many  have  so  received 
him,  to  whom  he  hath  given  power  to  become 
his  sons  and  daughters,  servants  and  handmaids 
in  his  house,  who  are  his  flock  and  family, 
and  have  bread  enough,  and  living  water  in 
their  vessels,  and  none  need  go  any  more  forth 
— all  holy  praises  be  given  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

"  Finally,  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all, 


stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  in  full  and  perfect  unity  with  God, 
and  one  with  another." 


THE  JORDAN. 

BY  H.  MAETINEAU. 

This  day,  (April  6th,)  we  were  to  visit  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, about  five  o'clock,  I  ascended  a  steep 
mound  near  our  encampment,  and  saw  a  view 
as  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  day  as 
a  change  of  light  could  make  it.  The  sun  had 
not  risen  ;  but  there  was  a  hint  of  its  approach 
in  a  gush  of  pale  light  behind  the  Moab  moun- 
tains. The  strip  of  woodland  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  looked  black  in  contrast  with  the 
brightening  yellow  precipices  of  Quarantania 
on  the  west.  Southwards,  the  Dead  Sea 
stretched  into  the  land  grey  and  clear.  Below 
me,  our  tents  and  horses,  and  the  moving  fig- 
ures of  the  Arabs  enlivened  the  shadowy  bank 
of  the  stream. 

We  were  ofF  soon  after  six,  and  were  to 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  about  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Our  way  lay  through  the 
same  sort  of  forest  land  as  we  had  encamped 
in.  It  was  very  wild,  and  almost  the  only  to- 
kens of  habitation  that  we  met  with,  were 
about  Rihhah — by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  site  of  the  ancient  Jericho.  This  is  now 
as  miserable  a  village  as  any  in  Palestine, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  as  low  in  character  as 
in  wealth.  No  stranger  thinks  of  going  near 
it  who  is  not  well  armed  and  guarded.  Yet 
there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  means  but 
honest  and  very  moderate  industry,  to  obtain 
a  comfortable  subsistence  here — if  only  hones- 
ty were  encouraged,  industry  protected  by  a 
good  social  state.  The  fine  fig  trees  that  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  abundant  promise 
of  a  few  crops  that  are  sown,  show  that  the  soil 
and  climate  are  not  to  blame.  At  this  place 
there  is  a  square  tower,  conspicuous  from 
afar  above  the  trees,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  the  sole  remnant  of  the  great  city  ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  ancient  enough  to  have  belonged 
to  the  old  Jericho. 

On  a  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  brushwood, 
we  saw  a  few  birds  of  such  a  size  that  one  of 
the  party  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  cried 
out  "  Ostriches  !"  There  are  no  ostriches  in 
this  country  ;  but  these  cranes  looked  very  like 
them,  while  on  their  feet.  One  by  one  they 
rose,  stretched  out  their  long  legs  behind  them 
— certainly  the  largest  birds  I  ever  saw  fly — 
or  probably  shall  ever  see. 

Though  we  had  been  told,  and  had  read, 
that  the  river  could  not  be  seen  till  the  travel- 
ler reached  its  very  banks,  we  could  not  help 
looking  for  it.  Three  broad  terraces  have  to 
be  traversed  ;  and  then  it  is  sunk  in  a  deep 
bed,  where  it  rushes  hidden  among  the  wood- 
land. Its  depth  of  water  varies  much  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  ;  though  less  now  than  formerly. 
The  Scriptures  speak  so  much  of  the  overflow 
of  Jordan,  and  of  the  lion  coming  up  at  the 
swelling  of  Jordan,  that  it  is  supposed  that  for- 
merly the  river  was  subject  to  inundations 
which  may  have  formed  the  three  terraces 
above  mentioned,  and  caused  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  plain  in  old  times  ;  and  that 
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the  wild  beasts  which  then  harboured  in  the 
brakes,  came  up  to  terrify  the  dwellers  in  the 
fields.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
so  now.  The  channel  is  no  doubt  deepened  ; 
and  the  river  now,  in  the  fullest  season,  only 
brims  over  its  banks  into  the  brakes,  so  as  to 
stand  among  the  canes,  and  never  reaches  the 
terraces. 

Though  we  were  all  on  the  look  out,  and 
though  we  reached  the  river  at  the  spot  which 
is  cleared  for  the  approach  of  the  Easter  pil- 
grims, we  could  not  seethe  water  till  we  could 
almost  touch  it.  The  first  notice  to  me  of 
where  it  was,  was  from  some  of  the  party  dis- 
mounting on  the  Pilgrim's  beach.  When  I 
came  up — O!  how  beautiful  it  was! — how 
much  more  beautiful  than  all  the  pictures  and 
all  descriptions  had  led  me  to  expect!  The 
only  drawback  was  that  the  stream  was  turbid  ; 
— not  only  whitish,  from  a  sulphurous  admix- 
ture— but  muddy.  But  it  swept  nobly  along, 
with  a  strong  and  rapid  current  and  many  ed- 
dies, gushing  through  the  thick  woodland,  and 
flowing  in  among  the  tall  reeds,  now  smiting 
the  white  rocks  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  now 
winding  away  out  of  sight  behind  the  poplars 
and  acacias,  and  tall  reeds  which  crowd  the 
banks.  It  is  not  a  broad  river;  but  it  is  full 
of  majesty  from  its  force  and  loneliness.  The 
vigorous,  up-springing  character  of  the  wood 
along  its  margin  struck  me  much  :  and  we  saw 
it  now  in  its  vivid  spring  green. 

The  pilgrims  rush  into  the  sacred  river  in 
such  numbers,  and  with  so  little  precaution  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  current,  that  no  year 
passes  without  some  loss  of  life  ;  and  usually 
several  perish.  This  year  only  one  was 
drowned.  Whatever  superstition  there  might 
have  been  among  our  company,  it  was  not  of 
this  wild  sort ;  and  we  bathed  in  safety.  The 
ladies  went  north ;  the  gentlemen  south.  I 
made  a  way  through  the  thicket  with  difficul- 
ty, till  I  found  a  little  cove  which  the  current 
did  not  enter,  and  over  which  hung  a  sycamore, 
whose  lower  branches  were  washed  by  the 
ripple,  which  the  current  sent  in  as  it  passed. 
On  those  branches  the  bather  might  stand  or 
sit  without  touching  the  mud,  which  lay  soft 
and  deep  below.  The  limestone  precipice  and 
wooded  promontory  opposite,  made  the  river 
particularly  beautiful  here;  and  sorry  I  was  to 
leave  it  at  last. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  out  where 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  took  place,  or  where  his 
disciples  and  John  administered  the  rite.  And 
on  the  spot  one  has  no  pressing  wish  to  know. 
The  whole  of  this  river  is  so  sacred  and  so 
sweet  that  it  is  enough  to  have  saluted  it  in 
any  part  of  its  course. 

One  thing  more  we  did  :  we  remembered 
friends  far  away,  and  carried  away  some  wa- 
ter for  them,  having  provided  tin  cases  for  the 
purpose.  The  Queen's  children  are  baptized 
in  Jordan  water  !  and  I  brought  away  a  ease- 
ful for  the  baptism  of  the  child  of  a  friend  who 
lives  farther  away  from  the  Jordan  than  our 
Queen  does.  The  business  done,  we  were 
summoned  to  horse,  and  rode  away  southwards 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Talleyrand's  Death-bed. — For  nearly  half 
a  century  this  veteran  diplomatist  acted  a  pro- 


minent part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  As  the 
prime  minister  or  ambassador  of  the  directory, 
the  consulate,  the  empire,  the  restoration,  and 
the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  negotiated 
the  important  treaties  which  determined  the 
boundaries  of  empires  and  the  fate  of  king- 
doms, and  formed  plans  which  made  Napoleon 
an  emperor,  and  the  emperor  an  exile.  Such 
a  man's  view  of  an  eventful  life  of  fourscore 
years,  furnishes  instructive  lessons  to  men  who 
are  wasting  the  energies  of  being  on  political 
ambition  or  worldly  aggrandizement.  Just 
before  his  death,  a  paper  was  found  on  his  ta- 
ble, on  which  he  had  written,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  such  lines  as  these  : 

"  Behold  eighty-three  years  past  away  ! 
What  cares  !  What  agitation  !  What  anxie- 
ties! What  ill-will !  What  sad  complications ! 
And  all  without  other  results,  except  great  fa- 
tigue of  mind  and  body,  and  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  discouragement  with  regard  to  the 
future,  and  disgust  with  regard  to  the  past/" 

Contrast  with  this  the  exclamation  of  "  Paul, 
the  aged,"  as  he  was  about  closing  his  earthly 
career :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have 
kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 
— American  Messenger. 

The  Length  of  Days. —  At  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours.  At  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  the  longest 
day  has  eighteen  and  a  half  hours.  At  Ham- 
burgh, Danlzic,  and  Stettin,  the  longest  day 
has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven. 
At  St.  Petersburg!)  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest 
has  nineteen,  and  the  shortest  five  hours.  At 
Tornea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twen- 
ty-one hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two 
and  a  half.  At  Wanderbus,  in  Norway,  the 
day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  22d  of 
July,  without  interruption  ;  and  at  Spitzbergen, 
the  longest  three  and  a  half  months. — Presb. 


Unwatchfulness— levity— Unprofitable  Com- 
pany. 

"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  oh  Lord,  thou  wilt 
not  hear  my  prayer." 

Unwatchfulness  and  levity  of  spirit  are  great 
hindrances  to  prayer,  and  spiritual  devotion. 
While  we  shudder  at  the  idea  of  committing 
open  sin,  we  may  unawares  slide  into  a  care- 
less and  trifling  spirit,  and  its  natural  attend- 
ant, trifling  conversation  ;  by  which  the  mind 
is  disqualified  for  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
religion. 

And  closely  connected  with  unwatchfulness 
and  levity,  is  too  much  company.  Man  is  not 
formed  for  entire  solitude,  but  for  society.  It 
is  natural  therefore,  to  desire  social  intercourse 
with  others.  Good  company  is  agreeable,  and 
conversation  with  judicious  and  pious  persons 
is  pleasing,  instructive,  and  useful  :  yet  it  is 
difficult  for  religious  persons  to  spend  much 
time  in  company  to  advantage.  The  pious  J. 
Wesley  advised  his  friends  seldom  to  spend 
more  than  an  hour  at  once  in  company.  Ex- 
ceptions must  be  admitted  ;  but  long  conversa- 
tions usually  degenerate  into  mere  chit  chat. 
And  how  often,  after  ceremonious  visits,  have 


we  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  two  or  three  hours, 
and  also  the  loss  of  our  spiritual  strength.  This 
is  a  weight  which  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  Heb. 
xii.  1,  that  so  we  may  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us.  In  retirement  we  recover 
ourselves,  wind  up  the  depressed  mind  toward 
heaven,  and  get  the  frame  rectified  again. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  French  Acadians. 

One  of  the  darkest  transactions  on  the  page 
of  American  history  is  the  forced  removal  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadie,  a  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  year  1755.  Many  of 
these  poor  people  were  brought  to  Philadelphia 
where  they  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  occupied  tents  and  huts  erected  for 
them  on  the  then  vacant  square  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets.* 

We  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  the  following  sketch 
of  the  history  and  character  of  this  oppressed 
people. 

"  The  early  history  of  the  American  colonies 
is  crowded  with  startling  adventures.  The  work 
of  redeeming  a  savage  country  from  the  forest 
and  the  wild  beast  was  but  a  part  of  the  task 
the  settlers  had  to  perform.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  most  violently  opposing  elements  were 
in  conflict  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
two  nations,  whom  a  succession  of  desperate 
wars  and  an  impious  tradition  had  brought  to 
believe  themselves  each  other's  natural  ene- 
mies, here  met  and  drenched  the  virgin  soil  of 
America  with  blood.  Not  merely  political 
hostility,  but,  more  rancorous  still,  religious 
hatred,  poured  into  the  strife  the  venom  of  the 
fiercest  passion  that  rages  in  the  breast  of  man. 
The  Puritanism  of  New  England  and  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  French  on  our  northern  bor- 
ders wrought  upon  each  other  a  succession  of 
indescribable  enormities. 

"  As  we  look  back  upon  those  times,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  scenes  which  present 
themselves  to  us  were  really  enacted,  within 
the  memory  of  our  fathers; — that  our  own 
ancestors,  and  of  no  distant  generation,  were 
sufferers  and  actors  in  them.  We  feel  that 
the  details  of  blood  and  conflagration,  of  mid- 
night assault  and  desperate  resistance,  of  a 
struggle  to  the  death  among  Christian  men, 
are  more  like  the  inventions  of  the  fabulist 
than  the  sober  narrations  of  history.  The 
combatants,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  burning 
with  every  ferocious  passion  that  Christianity 
condemns,  dared  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, and  invoke  the  succour  of  his  red  right 
arm.  The  party  victorious  by  superiority  of 
brute  force,  or  of  machines  ingeniously  effici- 
ent in  killing,  or  by  greater  skill  in  the  studied 
evolutions  and  arrangements  of  murder,  dared 
to  return  reeking  from  the  field  of  death  to 
profane  by  their  thanksgivings  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  religion  of  love, 
and  to  insult  the  Almighty  by  attributing  to 
his  sanction  of  their  cause  the  triumph  they 
had  gained  over  their  enemies  by  a  more  con- 
summate mastery  of  the  art  of  slaughter." 

"  The  name  of  Acadie  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  appellation  of  a  river  in  what  is  now 
*  See  "The  Friend,"  vol.  xx.  p.  60.  63. 
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called  Nova  Scotia.  The  country  itself  is  de- 
signated in  some  of  the  early  grants  as  Laca- 
die  and  La  Cadie,  but  the  name  as  written 
above  finally  became  the  established  appella- 
tion for  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory,  reach- 
ing from  the  peninsula  westward  and  south- 
westward,  and  sometimes  asserted  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  Penobscot  river.  In  the  numer- 
ous disputes  between  the  French  and  the 
English  previous  to  1763, this  territory  changed 
masters  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  and  the  bounda- 
ries were  widened  or  narrowed  according  to 
the  respective  views  of  the  opposing  parties." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in 
1755,  it  was  resolved  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
forcibly  to  remove  the  French  settlers. 

"  The  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  was  now 
completely  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
English,  and  the  French  were  driven  '  from 
their  encroachments.'  The  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition  was  completely  accomplished, 
and  the  troops  ought  to  have  returned  home. 
The  Acadians  evidently  did  not  anticipate  that 
anv  blow  would  be  struck  at  them.  Some  of 
their  number,  it  is  true,  had  violated  the  neu- 
trality which  the  great  body  of  them  had  ob- 
served fiom  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  the 
British  crown  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Three 
hundred  Acadians  had  been  taken  in  arms  at 
Beau  Sejour,  and  many  of  the  people  of  Chig- 
necto  had  been  in  open  rebellion ;  but  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  other  villages, 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  quiet  occupations, 
complied  with  every  demand  which  was  made 
upon  them,  except  that  of  taking  an  uncondi- 
tional oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  monarch. 
They  surrendered  their  arms  and  furnished 
whatever  supplies  of  provisions-  and  fuel  the 
military  commanders  exacted.  The  condition 
of  these  innocent  people  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
happy  life  imagined  and  described  by  the  pas- 
toral poets.  The  Abbe  Raynal  has  delineated 
it  in  lively  colours.  He  may  have  drawn  upon 
his  fancy  for  some  traits  in  the  charming  pic- 
ture, but  his  statements  doubtless  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  substantial  truth.  As  he  has  been 
followed,  and  his  very  words  adopted,  by  most 
of  the  subsequent  historians,  we  translate  the 
passage  here. 

"'No  magistrate  was  appointed  to  govern 
them.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
laws.  No  tax,  tribute,  or  service  was  ever 
required  of  them.  Their  new  sovereign  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  them  ;  and  he  was  wholly 
a  stranger  to  them.  Hunting  and  fishing, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  delight  of  the 
colony,  and  might  still  have  supported  it,  no 
longer  suited  a  simple  and  amiable  people  who 
had  no  love  of  blood.  Agriculture  was  their 
occupation.  They  had  established  it  in  the 
lowlands  by  protecting  them  with  dikes  against 
the  sea  and  the  rivers  which  u.-cd  to  inund.itc 
these  marshes.  At  first,  they  gathered  from 
those  meadows  crops  of  fifty  to  one,  unci  after- 
wards of  fifteen  or  twenty  at  least.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  the  grains  that  succeeded  best 
tin  re,  but  rye,  barley,  and  maize  also  grew. 
A  great  abundance  o!  potatoes,  the  use  of  which 
had  become  common,  was  found  there. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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List  of  Agents  next  week. 

For  months  past,  and  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  had  newspaper  notices  relative  to  the  re- 
appearance in  the  East  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
its  solemn  and  desolating  march  from  place 
to  place,  very  much  as  was  the  case  in  1832, 
until  it  has  now  reached  some  of  the  more  po- 
pulous cities  of  Northern  Europe.  It  has  even 
been  stated  that  a  lew  cases  have  occurred,  in 
Paris,  and  if  we  mistake  not  also  in  London, 
but  these  possibly  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  cholera  in  a  highly  malig- 
nant form.  The  following  is  one  of  the  latest 
statements  we  have  seen  : 

"  The  Cholera. — In  Moscow,  up  to  the  22d 
November,  the  total  number  of  persons  attack- 
ed, was  2360,  of  whom,  1097  died.  In  nearly 
all  the  Russian  districts  where  it  had  been 
prevailing,  it  was  diminishing  in  intensity,  but 
was  advancing  from  Moscow  toward  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  extending  toward  the  West.  It 
had  reached  Warsaw.  Owing  to  the  dread  of 
the  disease,  all  vessels  not  provided  with  clear- 
ance bills  of  health  are  interdicted  access  to 
the  coasts  of  Sweden.  This  is  represented  to 
have  much  embarrassed  commercial  relations 
with  that  country.  A  few  cases  only  have 
occurred  in  Constantinople." 

The  awful  visitation  of  1832  was  preceded, 
it  is  said,  in  many  places  by  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  premonitory,  as  some  supposed,  of 
the  former's  near  approach.  How  far  this  sup- 
position may  have  truth  on  its  side  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine;  neither  would  we  infer, 
in  giving  the  annexed  paragraph,  that  a  more 
serious  infliction  is  to  follow  : 

"  The  Influenza. — Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles  has  this  epide- 
mic been  raging,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  London  nearly 
one-half  of  the  persons  employed  in  public  and 
private  establishments  have  been  laid  up.  On 
one  day  alone  there  were  180  clerks  and 
others  absent  from  the  Post-office,  and  1200  of 
the  Police  force  were  off  duty.  In  the  coun- 
try all  classes  have  suffered  from  it  ;  and  while 
business  is  impeded,  pleasure  has  been  almost 
destroyed.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  frightful- 
ly on  the  increase.  As  it  has  been  most  viru- 
lent on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  proves  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
created  by  poisonous  exhalations,  borne  for- 
ward on  the  prevalent  westerly  wind." 
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West-town  Stage. 

The  subscriber  being  desirous  to  accommo- 
date those  visiting  West-town,  or  wishing  to 
send  bundles  or  letters  to  that  place,  has  con- 
cluded to  remove  the  stage  office  to  its  former 
situation,  at  Douglass's  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
in  Sixth  street  below  Arch, — where  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  convenient  to  those  patronizing  the  stage. 
The  change  to  take  place  on  Filth-day  the 
27th  instant. 

Isaac  Hayes. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  ult.,  Samuel  S.  Willits,  son  of 
Nathan  Willits,  to  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of  John 
Gill. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Rachel 
Hopkins,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  a 
member  and  elder  of  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting. 
In  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  which  lasted  about  two 
weeks,  she  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
should  not  recover,  and  meekly  resigned  herself  to  the 
disposal  of  her  Maker,  saying  to  her  sorrowing  chil- 
dren and  friends  around,  "  Let  me  go ;  it  is  better  I 
should  go  now  ;  I  long  to  be  with  my  Saviour ;  a  place 
at  his  ibotstool  is  alt  I  ask."  She  was  favoured  re- 
markably to  experience  in  the  trying  conflict,  an  evi- 
dence of  her  Saviour's  presence  and  protection,  her  in- 
ward ear  being:  saluted  with  these  words:  "Fear  not 
daughter,  I  will  be  with  thee  in  this  affliction."  After 
repeating  the  language  to  those  beside  her,  she  added, 
"  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  feel  so  happy."  She 
was  eminently  possessed  of  the  "ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  which  rendered  her  not  only  precious 
in  the  Divine  sight,  but  endeared  her  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  who  while  they  mourn 
their  loss,  have  unspeakable  consolation  in  the  belief, 
that  her  ransomed  spirit  has  found  entrance  into  man- 
sions of  eternal  blessedness. 

 ,  on  the  Farley  Farm,  Bucks  Co.,  Elizabeth 

Paxson,  widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Faxson,  of  this  city, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  of 
a  mild,  affectionate  disposition,  humble  in  her  deport- 
ment, and  ever  ready  to  prefer  others  to  herself;  her 
heart  deeply  sympathized  with  distress,  and  her  hand 
was  open  to  relieve  it  according  to  her  ability.  While 
the  late  separation  was  going  on,  she  steadily  adhered 
to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  our  Society,  and  manifested 
her  attachment  to  its  principles,  by  diligently  attend- 
ing its  meetings  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  her 
life,  with  the  small  remnant  of  Bristol  meeting,  at- 
tached to  our  Society.  She  oflen  expressed  a  desire 
that  she  might  be  spared  a  lingering  illness,  and  was 
mercifully  called  to  render  her  final  account  without 
being  confined  to  her  bed  one  whole  day.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  when 
she  quietly  breathed  her  last. 

 ,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  29th  of  Eleventh  month, 

1847,  James  Wallis,  eldest  child  of  William  B.  and 
Sarah  J.  Oliver,  aged  nearly  2  years  and  8  months. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Angus  Cameron, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  French  Acadians. 

(Continued  from  page  144.) 

"  1  Immense  meadows  were  covered  with 
numerous  herds.  They  numbered  sixty  thou- 
sand head  of  horned  cattle.  Most  of  the  fami- 
nes possessed  several  horses,  although  the  la- 
bour of  tillage  was  done  with  oxen. 

"  '  The  houses,  almost  all  of  which  were  built 
of  wood,  were  very  convenient,  and  furnished 
with  the  neatness  which  is  sometimes  found 
among  our  European  labourers  in  the  most 
easy  eit'Cernststtiees.  T^.ey  raised  a  gi  eat 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  These  serv- 
ed to  diversify  the  food  of  the  colonists,  which 
was  generally  wholesome  and  abundant.  Ci- 
der and  beer  formed  their  drink  ;  sometimes 
they  added  rum.  Their  hemp  and  flax,  and 
'the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  furnished  them  with 
their  ordinary  clothing.  From  these  they 
manufactured  common  linens  and  coarse 
cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  a  little  taste  for 
luxury,  they  procured  the  means  of  gratifying- 
it  from  Annapolis  or  Louisburg.  These  towns 
received  in  return  corn,  cattle,  and  furs. 

"  '  The  neutral  French  had  nothing  else  to 
give  their  neighbours.  The  barters  they  car- 
ried on  among  themselves  were  still  less  con- 
siderable, because  each  family  was  able  and 
accustomed  to  provide  for  all  its  wants.  Thus 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  paper  money, 
so  extensively  circulated  in  North  America. 
The  little  coin  which  had,  as  it  were,  slipped 
into  the  colony  did  not  create  the  activity 
which  constitutes  its  true  value. 

"'Their  manners  were  extremely  simple. 
There  never  was  a  civil  or  criminal  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  carried  into  the 
court  of  justice  established  at  Annapolis.  The 
little  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the 
colonists  from  time  to  time  were  always  ami- 
cably terminated  by  the  elders.  Their  religi- 
ous pastors  drew  up  all  their  documents  and 
took  charge  of  all  their  wills.  For  these  civil 
functions,  and  for  those  of  the  church,  the  peo- 
ple voluntarily  paid  them  a  twenty-seventh  part 


of  the  harvests.  These  were  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  more  means  of  generosity  than  there 
were  opportunities  for  its  exercise.  Misery 
was  unknown,  and  beneficence  anticipated 
poverty.  Misfortunes  were  repaired,  so  to 
speak,  before  being  felt.  Good  was  done  v,  ith- 
out  ostentation  on  the  one  side  and  without  hu- 
miliation on  the  other.  It  was  a  society  of 
brethren,  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  receive 
what  they  believed  the  common  right  of  all 
mankind. 

"  '  As  soon  as  a  young  man  had  reached 
the  suitable  age  for  marriage,  a  house  was 
built  for  him,  the  grounds  about  it  were  clear- 
ed and  planted,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
provided  for  a  year.  There  he  received  the 
partner  whom  lie  had  chosen,  and' who  brought 
him  flocks  for  her  portion.  This  new  family 
grew  and  prospered  like  the  rest.  In  1749, 
the  population  consisted  altogether  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  souls.' 

"Such  was  the  people  whose  fate  now  occu- 
pied the  anxious  consideration  of  the  provincial 
councils.  Their  anomalous  condition — nei- 
ther foreigners,  nor  yet  complete  subjects  to 
the  British  crown,  for  they  repeatedly  refused 
to  take  the  unconditional  oath  of  allegiance — 
added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  question,  what 
v/as  to  be  do:.e  with  them.  The  ds.lr.t  of 
General  Braddock,  the  news  of  which  had 
spread  alarm  through  the  colonies,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  repel  the  French  from 
Crown  Point  and  Niagara,  seem  to  have  im- 
pressed Governor  Lawrence  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  so  disposing  of  the  Acadians  that 
they  should  never  again  be  able,  openly  or 
secretly,  to  annoy  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  held  a  deliberation  with  the  British  admi- 
rals, Boscawen  and  Mostwyn,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  whole  Acadian  popula- 
tion should  be  seized  and  dispersed'  among  the 
colonies  on  the  seaboard.  It  was  considered 
unsafe  to  allow  them  to  join  their  countrymen 
in  Canada,  as  this  would  be  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  measures  for  their  abduction, 
and  as  the  New  England  forces  were  under 
the  command-in-chief  of  Colonel  Monckton, 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect. 

"  Whether  this  scheme  was  anticipated  by 
the  Massachusetts  colonists  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  There  are  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of  it  was  kept 
back,  through  some  apprehension  lest  Colonel 
Winslow  would  refuse  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  its  execution.  He  had  expected  to 
command  the  New  England  forces  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  ;  and  it  required  considerable 
management  on  the  part  of  Governor  Shirley 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  subordinate  station 
which  he  finally  accepted,  and  which  made 


j  him  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
Nova  Scoiia.  In  a  letter  to  a  London  corres- 
pondent, dated  Beau  Sejour,  he  says : — 

"'Governor  Lawrence,  being  alarmed  at 
their  [tfie  French]  progress  in  his  Majesty's 
|  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  projected  a  pln  .i 
for  putting  an  end  not  only  to  future  encroach- 
ments, but  for  removing  them  from  those  al- 
ready made : — which  I  was  acquainted  with 
by  Governor  Shirley,  and  promised  the  com- 
mand in  the  execution,  and  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  and  to  raise  two  thousand  men  in 
New  England,  in  the  pay  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the 
scheme  being  afterwards  altered,  as  we  joined 
the  regulars,  1  u-aived  the  command.' 

"  All  this  looks  as  if  the  plan  of  dispersing 
the  whole  Acadian  population  had  at  least 
been  contemplated  as  possible,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  made  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia  to  employ  the  New  Eng- 
land men,  should  they  finally  decide  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  This,  we  have  already  seen, 
was  actually  done  by  Governor  Lawrence, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  two  highest  officers 
in  the  English  fleet. 

"  The  month  of  July  was  '  spent  in  an  indo- 
lent manner,'  as  Winslow  expressed  it  in  a 
letter  ':0  Govc.nor  L  uvrence,  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  visit  in  Halifax.  Early  in  August, 
a  portion  of  the  forces  left  Beau  Sejour,  and 
then  Monckton  communicated  to  Winslow  the 
determination  to  remove  all  the  French  inha- 
bitants out  of  the  province.  The  adult  males 
were  to  be  assembled  at  different  points,  with- 
out being  apprised  of  the  object  for  which  they 
had  been  called  together,  and  then,  after  the 
governor's  orders  had  been  read  to  them,  they 
were  all  to  be  detained  as  prisoners. 

"  Colonel  Winslow,  with  part  of  the  troops, 
under  the  instructions  of  Governor  Lawrence, 
proceeded  to  Grand  Pre,  on  the  Basin  of  Min- 
us, where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. He  quartered  his  merr  in  the  village 
'  mass-house,' or  church,  and  established  a  line 
of  pickets  from  the  church  to  the  church-yard 
to  guard  against  surprise,  having  first  'sent 
for  the  elders  to  remove  all  sacred  things,  to 
prevent  their  being  defiled  by  the  heretics.' 
He  appropriated  the  priest's  house  to  his  own 
accommodation.  Pie  writes  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, under  date  of  August  22  : — '  As  to  the 
inhabitants  commonly  called  the  Neutrals  at 
Chignecto,  the  point  seems  to  be  settled,  and 
they  are  to  be  removed.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
throughout  the  province,  it  is  supposed,  will 
suffer  the  same  treatment,  although  not  equally 
guilty  of  open  violence  as  those  of  Chignecto 
and  Bay  of  Verte.  ...  It  is  likely  we  shall 
have  our  hands  full  of  disagreeable  business,  to 
remove  people  from  their  ancient  habitations.' 
"As  the  harvest  had  not  vet  been  gathered 
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in,  the  execution  of  the  scheme  was  postponed 
for  a  short  time.  When  it  was  ascertained 
that  this  had  been  done,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  inhabitants,  dated  September  2d, 
commanding  '  both  old  men  and  young,  as 
well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten  years  of  age,  to  at- 
tend at  the  church  at  Grand-Pre,  on  Friday, 
the  fifth  instant,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  we  may  impart  to  them  what 
we  are  ordered  to  communicate  to  them  ;  de- 
claring that  no  excuse  will  be  admitted  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  goods 
and  chattels,  in  default  of  real  estate.' 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  assembled 
in  the  church,  on  the  appointed  day.  They 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  soldiers, 
and  Colonel  YVinslow,  in  a  speech,  which  is 
preserved  in  his  manuscripts  and  printed  by 
Haliburton,  explained  to  them  '  his  Majesty's 
final  resolution.'  He  declared  that  the  part 
of  duty  he  was  now  upon,  though  necessary, 
was  very  disagreeable  to  his  natural  make  and 
temper,  but  that  he  should  proceed  to  deliver 
without  hesitation  his  Majesty's  orders  and 
instructions,  to  the  effect  that  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, cattle,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  belong- 
ing to  them  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
province;  and  ended  with  declaring  all  the 
persons  collected  at  Grand-Pre  the  king's  pri- 
soners. 

"  A  fleet  of  transports  had  been  hired  to 
convey  these  unhappy  people  from  their  native 
land  into  perpetual  exile.  Governor  Law- 
rence's instructions  to  Colonel  YVinslow  were 
not  merely  severe,  but  shocking  to  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity.  '  If  you  find  that  fair 
means  will  not  do  with  them,  you  must  pro- 
ceed by  the  most  rigorous  measures  possible, 
not  only  in  compelling  them  to  embark,  but  in 
depriving  those  who  shall  escape  of  all  means 
of  shelter  and  support,  by  burning  their  houses, 
and  destroying  every  thing  that  may  afford 
them  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  country.' 

"  These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
In  the  district  of  Minas,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  forced  on  board  the  transports, 
as  soon  as  the  preparations  for  their  embarka- 
tion could  be  made.  Some  delay  took  place 
before  the  whole  number  of  vessels  arrived  ; 
during  this  time,  the  people  suffered  immense 
hardships,  in  being  suddenly  torn  from  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  their  homes,  and 
subjected  to  the  rigid  surveillance  of  their  cap- 
tors. Twenty  were  permitted  to  be  absent  for 
a  day  at  a  time,  to  visit  their  families  and  col- 
lect provision  for  the  prisoners.  The  embark- 
ation commenced  on  the  10th  of  September  ;  it 
being  judged  expedient  to  place  the  young  men 
on  board  first,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
selected  and  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  ves- 
sels. They  peremptorily  refused  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  families,  and  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  advance  upon  them  with  bayonets 
fixed.  The  prisoners  were  thus  forcibly  driv- 
en to  the  shore.  They  went  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, weeping,  praying,  and  singing  hymns; 
the  road  being  crowded  with  women  and 
children,  '  who,  on  their  knees,  greeted  them, 
as  they  passed,  with  their  tears  and  their  bless- 
ings.' Then  a  portion  of  the  elders  were  em- 
barked, with  the  same  circumstances  of  woe. 


j  Five  transports  were  thus  laden  with  these 
wretched  people.  The  remainder  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  this  district  of  Acadie  were  kept  in 
confinement,  waiting  the  arrival  of  other  ves- 
sels to  take  them  off;  and  the  whole  process 
of  embarkation  was  not  completed  in  less  than 
eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  the  other  districts, 
the  proclamation  was  not  so  generally  obeyed, 
and  greater  cruelties  were  practised  and  more 
distress  suffered  before  the  Acadians  were 
secured.  From  all  the  districts,  some  fled  to 
the  woods  ;  where  they  joined  the  Indians  ;  a 
few  escaped  to  Canada  ;  and  many  died  from 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  starvation.  The  mixed 
population  of  the  Madawaska  territory  are  the 
descendants  of  Acadian  and  Indian  proge- 
nitors. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

A  Visit  to  Blount  Vesuvius. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  August  15,  1847. 

I  shall  omit  the  description  of  other  excur- 
sions, and  describe  my  visit  at  midnight  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius. — Stepping  into 
one  of  the  numerous  fiacres  on  the  stand,  at 
six  o'clock,  the  last  evening  I  was  at  Naples, 
I  was  on  my  way  alone  for  Resina,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The 
ride  along  the  shores,  through  the  petty  sub- 
urbs, with  the  setting  sun  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  the  approach  of  darkness,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  red  stream  of  lava  down  the 
mountain,  was  a  rare  sight.  In  an  hour  I  was 
seated  on  a  pony,  attended  by  a  guide,  also 
mounted,  having  a  large  torch.  These  guides 
and  animals  are  at  the  station  always  ready, 
and  there  is  a  tariff  of  prices  for  them.  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  police,  who  main- 
tain a  strict  watch  along  the  route  half  way 
up  the  ascent.  The  route  to  the  hermitage  is 
a  circuitous  one,  and  required  nearly  three 
hours.  From  thence  a  beautiful  view  is  had 
of  the  Bay  and  City  of  Naples,  and  the  lava 
stream  and  belchings  of  cinders,  red-hot  stones, 
and  lava  every  few  minutes  from  the  crater. — 
The  stream,  which  a  few  days  since  had  seve- 
ral branches,  now  merged  together,  was  about 
a  mile  long  and  three  or  four  rods  wide,  and 
lost  itself  in  a  level  space  on  the  mountain 
side  where  it  collected  and  cooled.  The  cra- 
ter, which  is  a  regular  cone  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  was  sprinkled  with  myriads  of  red- 
hot  pieces  from  the  belchings,  which  shot  up 
from  the  crater,  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  line, 
to  a  great  height,  then  falling  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater  and  rolling  down  the  sides. 

Having  ascended  a  few  minutes  above  the 
hermitage,  at  the  termination  of  the  path,  as 
far  as  it  is  practicable  for  a  horse  to  go,  our 
animals  were  tired,  and  then  came  the  most 
difficult  ascent  I  ever  made.  The  whole 
mountain,  rising  steep  above  us  for  a  mile  was 
a  mass  of  volcanic  matter,  thrown  up  by  dif- 
ferent eruptions,  and  composed  of  beds  of 
rocks,  lava,  and  cinders,  and  beside  and  be- 
tween these  beds,  nothing  but  ashes,  which  is 
of  a  coarse  black  sandy  substance.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  over  the  rugged  beds  of 
rocks,  and  equally  so  to  go  up  over  the  sand, 
where  you  cannot  keep  your  foothold.  The 
way  is  to  go  along  the  edge  of  the  lavn,  keep- 


ing your  foothold  in  the  sand  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  holding  on  to  the  rocky  edge  ;  but 
then  we  slipped  at  every  step,  and  lost  nearly 
half  we  gained.  Toiling  in  this  manner  and 
stumbling  in  the  uncertain  light,  stopping  every 
few  moments  to  recruit  our  exhausted  strength 
and  recover  breath,  we  arrived,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  summit.  I  have  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  there  are  two  attendants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ascent  to  assist  by  ropes,  the  ex- 
hausted traveller;  but  I  refused  their  offers, 
not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  a  guide.  Rest- 
ing a  few  moments,  and  wetting  our  dry 
throats,  we  started  for  the  foot  of  the  crater, 
and,  groping  our  way  over  and  among  the 
immense  masses  of  lava,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  were  within  reach  of  the  red  pieces  of 
lava  which  rolled  down  the  crater. 

Here  we  tarried  to  view  the  showers  above, 
which  seemed  as  though  they  would  descend 
on  our  heads.  It  was  a  fearful  sight,  and  at 
every  eruption  the  rumbling  and  concussion 
within  the  crater  added  much  to  the  scene.  In 
returning  we  passed  over  beds  of  lava  yet  quite 
hot,  which  had  been  ejected  from. the  crater 
only  four  days  previous.  Having  arrived  at 
the  brink,  the  descent  was  over  a  bed  of  sand 
and  ashes  unincumbered  with  a  single  stone  ; 
and  it  was  a  novel  and  rapid  one;  for,  what 
with  the  step  and  slide,  every  stride  was  equal 
to  six  feef,  and  they  were  so  rapid,  from  the 
impetus  forward,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter, 
to  keep  our  equilibrium.  Ten  minutes  brought 
us  to  where  we  left  our  horses,  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance, and  which  had  taken  an  hour  of  so 
much  labour  to  overcome. 

Remounting  our  nags,  we  were  in  due  time 
at  the  station,  where,  having  paid  the  score,  [ 
took  my  seat  in  the  fiacre  which  had  waited 
my  return,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  early 
morning  was  rapidly  whirled  along  the  road 
to  Naples,  with  stiff  joints  and  aching  limbs, 
glad  I  had  been,  not  wishing  to  go  again. — 
Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

From  the  West  Jerseyman. 

Necessity,  the  Mother  of  Invention. 

The  present  unprecedented  short  crop  of 
hay  will  put  many  a  man  upon  inquiring  how 
he  may  avoid  the  direful  consequences  that, 
otherwise,  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  his  live 
stock,  in  the  shape  of  disease  and  starvation, 
the  ensuing  winter.  For  myself,  being  fore- 
warned, I  am  fore-armed, and  publish,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friends  and  neighbours,  the  plan 
I  intend  to  adopt,  which  is  this. 

An  all-bountiful  Providence  having  bestow- 
ed upon  us  an  abundance  of  the  finest  corn- 
fodder,  I  mean  to  purchase  an  Eight-knife 
Hovey's  Straw,  Hay  and  Corn-stalk  Cutter, 
and  go  systematically  to  work  ;  cutting,  every 
afternoon,  what  fodder  I  may  require  for  next 
day's  feeding,  which  I  shall  manage  according 
to  the  following 

Directions :  Procure  a  large  tight  cask,  (or 
two,  if  requisite,)  and  fill  it  with  cut-fodder, 
pressing  it  well  down;  then  pour  upon  it,  by 
means  of  a  watering-pot,  with  the  race' on  the 
nozzle,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
in  which  a  portion  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  ; 
put  on  the  cover,  and  over  that  a  blanket  or 


carpet,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  all  evapo- 
ration, and  let  it  stand  until  the  morning,  when, 
after  removing  sufficient  fodder,,  for  the  first 
meal,  cover  all  again,  and  at  the  night's  meal, 
I  expect  still  to  give  warm  food  to  my  cattle, 
for  which  [  shall  be  sure  to  receive  their  warm 
acknowledgments.  Meal  or  other  ingredients 
may  be  most  conveniently  mixed  with  the 
warm  and  moist  fodder,  and  the  water  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  will,  I  calculate, 
be  found  to  have  imbibed  an  extra  quantity  of 
the  saccharine  matter  found  in  the  stalk  of  the 
corn,  which,  it  is  admitted,  contains  more  su- 
gar than  either  the  tops  or  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Hovey's  fodder-cutters  of  different  sizes  and 
prices,  with  6,  8,  10  and  12  knives  may  be 
had  at  No.  194£  Market  street,  Philadelphia; 
and  when  I  add,  that  about  six  times  as  much 
fodder  can  be  cut  in  the  same  time  by  those 
machines,  as  by  any  single  knife  Implement 
in  the  market,  I  need  say  no  more  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  them.  They  are  kept  in 
operation  at  the  place  of  sale.  M.  D. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Imposition  on  Farmers. 

We  may  add  to  the  following,  that  not  only 
in  Morris  county  has  this  imposition  been  prac- 
tised, but  in  several  counties  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city  ;  and  in  some  cases,  these  imposers 
upon  the  honest  and  unsuspecting  farmer,  have 
charged  their  employers  enormously  ;  in  one 
instance,  twenty,  and  another,  forty  dollars  for 
their  services ! 

A  strange  imposition  appears  to  have  been 
practised  recently  upon  the  Morris  County 
farmers,  by  vagrant  speculators.  The  Jersey- 
man  says : 

"  They  go  from  farm  to  farm,  and  agree  to 
insert  scions  of  the  choicest  fruit  for  a  certain 
sum,  and  when  they  get  into  an  apple  tree, 
the  whole  top  is  cut  off,  and  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  scions  are  inserted,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  employer.  We  have  seen 
splendid  trees  completely  decapitated,  the 
stumps  each  containing  two  scions,  for  which 
payment  is  demanded,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  one  only  is  necessary  when  grown.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  it — the  farmer  has 
merely  the  assertion  of  these  swindlers  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  for  they  will  never  visit 
this  region  again  after  their  scions  commence 
bearing;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  they  would  impose  upon  a  farmer  by 
setting  fifty  grafts  in  a  tree  where  but  five  were 
required,  they  would  take  the  limbs  they  cut 
from  the  last  orchard  they  trimmed,  and  set 
them  for  the  next  farmer  as  select  fruit." 


For"  The  Friend." 

The  Barclay  Slaves. 

[Extracted  from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Benjamin 
Kite.] 

Soon  after  taking  up  his  abode  in  Philadel- 
phia [1792],  Benjamin  Kite  became  an  active 
member  of  the  "  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Free  Blacks."  He  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  which 
was  appointed  to  give  aid  and  advice  respect- 
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ing  the  distribution  of  a  number  of  manumitted  j 
slaves  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
freedom  of  these  coloured  persons  were  these. 
David  and  John  Barclay  of  London,  on  the 
failure  of  one  of  their  correspondents  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  received  in  payment  of  a 
debt  due  them,  a  plantation  there,  and  thirty- 
two  slaves.  Being  conscientiously  scrupulous 
as  to  holding  their  fellow-men  in  bondage, 
David  and  John  wrote  immediately  to  their 
agent  having  charge  of  the  estate,  directing 
him  to  manumit  them  all.  This  he  declined 
doing.  Such  an  act  would  have  made  him  so 
unpopular  among  the  planters,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  bear  the  odium. 
He  however,  as  an  experiment  manumitted 
two ; — a  man  30  years  old  named  Hamlet, 
and  a  woman  of  the  same  age  named  Pru- 
dence. When  free,  he  gave  them  permission 
to  remain  on  the  estate,  paying  them  wages 
for  their  labour.  They  soon  however  mani- 
fested so  much  indolence,  that  their  example 
was  in  his  judgment  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
slaves ;  and  on  this  account  he  dismissed  them 
from  the  plantation,  allowing  them  out  of  the 
estate  £5  per  annum,  towards  their  support. 
Thrown  thus  on  their  own  resources,  their 
habits  underwent  a  beneficial  change ;  they 
became  industrious  and  frugal ;  and  he  as  a 
horse-breaker,  and  she  as  a  laundress,  main- 
tained themselves  with  good  reputation.  John 
Barclay  after  a  few  years  deceased,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  property  devolving  on 
David,  he  was  determined  that  the  slaves 
should*  all  be  set  free.  To  effect  this  benevo- 
lent purpose  he  engaged  William  Holden,  an 
active  philanthropist,  to  go  from  England  to 
Jamaica,  with  authority  to  manumit  those  still 
living  on  the  plantation,  and  take  them  with 
him  to  Philadelphia.  In  order  properly  to 
prepare  for  their  reception,  David  wrote  to 
several  members  of  the  abolition  society  in 
this  place,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the 
association  for  its  consideration  and  advice. 
After  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  David 
Barclay's  intentions  into  execution.  They 
consisted  of  the  following  persons,  viz.:  Isaac 
Lloyd,  Thomas  Harrison,  Joseph  Moore,  Abra- 
ham Lidden,  Mordecai  Churchman,  Richard 
Jones,  John  Letchworth,  and  Benjamin  Kite. 

The  following  letter  from  William  Holden 
to  David  Barclay,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his 
labour  of  love,  and  of  his  final  success  in 
bringing  the  objects  of  his  mission  in  safety  to 
Philadelphia. 

"Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  desire  I 
commit  to  writing  the  particulars  of  the  plea- 
sant mission  in  which  I  engaged,  and  by  the 
complete  success  of  which  I  was  much  grati- 
fied, notwithstanding  I  made  three  voyages  in 
time  of  war,  and  left  my  family  behind  me. 

"  On  the  15th  of  January,  1795, 1  embarked 
in  the  packet  for  Jamaica,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  10th  of  March.  Soon  after  which  I 
delivered  your  letter  to  Alexander  Macleod,  of 
Spanishtown,  who  received  me  with  much  po- 
liteness;  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  hospitality  ;  and  assured  me  that  he  would 
readily  assist  in  the  execution  of  your  orders, 
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for  the  transportation  of  the  slaves  ;  and  invit- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  to  Unity  Valley  Pen, 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann's,  about  40  miles  from 
Kingston.  On  our  arrival  there,  he  ordered 
all  the  slaves  to  be  collected  together  for  my 
inspection  ;  when  it  appeared  that  two  were  so 
infirm  and  diseased  as  not  to  be  fit  for  remo- 
val. I  then,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Macleod, 
and  the  overseer  of  the  Pen,  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  the  adults,  sixteen  in  number,  your 
intention  to  make  them  free,  with  the  children, 
in  number  twelve.  Upon  the  strength  of  their 
unanimous  consent  to  accept  the  offer,  I  en- 
gaged a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  Philadelphia, 
laid  in  provisions,  clothed  them  properly,  and 
when  all  things  were  ready,  caused  them  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  Pen  to  Kingston,  in  or- 
der to  embark.  But  on  their  arrival  on  the 
wharf,  where  the  ship's  boat  was  ready  to  car- 
ry them  on  board,  they  unanimously  declared 
they  had  altered  their  minds,  and  would  not 
go,  because  they  had  been  informed  that  '  they 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  Spaniards.'  In  this 
state  of  embarrassment,  I  knew  not,  for  some 
considerable  time,  how  to  act ;  and  for  two 
hours  I  never  experienced  such  agitation  of 
mind.  After  finding  all  my  arguments  were 
in  vain,  I  took  John,  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  intelligent  of  them,  aside;  and  having  ex- 
plained my  intentions,  and  taken  much  pains 
with  him,  he  said,  'You  are  our  massa,  and 
we  are  your  slaves ;  and  you  have  a  right  to 
do  with  us  what  you  please.  I  therefore  will 
go  with  you,  and  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
the  rest  to  go  with  you  also.'  Soon  after 
this  they  all  went  on  board  ;  previous  to  which 
they  were  manumitted.  On  the  voyage,  which 
was  short  and  pleasant,  by  proper  attention  to 
them,  I  obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and 
we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  July, 
all  in  high  spirits.  On  the  same  evening  I 
delivered  them  to  James  Pemberton,  President 
of '  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Free  Blacks,'  and  Dr.  Thomas  Parke, 
one  of  its  members,  as  will  appear  by  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee,  which  1  delivered  to 
you  ;  which  will  best  prove  the  great  attention 
and  kindness  paid  by  the  society  to  the  black 
people,  as  also  to  me  during  my  stay  in  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  which  city  I  left  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  taking  leave  of  my  newly 
acquired  friends  of  colour,  and  having  seen 

them  settled  to  their  satisfaction  

I  am,  &c, 

William  Holden." 
These  poor  people  were  comfortably  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  and  generally  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  reputable  manner.  To  some  of 
them  the  severity  of  our  winters  was  more  than 
their  constitutions  could  bear,  and  two  of  them 
died  in  the  almshouse.  Of  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  them,  James  Pemberton,  under  date 
of  Eleventh  month  29th,  1800,  thus  writes  to 
William  Dillwyn  :  "I  request  thee  to  present  to 
our  mutual  friend  David  Barclay,  my  kindest 
respects,  and  inform  him,  that  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find  his  humane  views  towards  the 
blacks  from  Jamaica,  are  so  far  realized,  that 
the  objects  of  his  concern  enjoy  their  freedom 
with  comfort  to  themselves,  and  are  respect- 
able in  their  characters;  .  .  .  being  sober  in 
their  conduct  and  industrious  in  their  business." 
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David  Barclay  was  so  well  pleased  with  ihe 
care  of  the  committee  in  Philadelphia,  who  had 
charge  of  placing  out  these  coloured  people, 
that  he  sent  early  in  1796,  to  each  one  of  its 
members,  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, a  pipe  of  brown  stout,  and  a  copy  of 
Barclay's  Apology,  Baskerville's  quarto  edi- 
tion. Benjamin  Kite  as  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, conducted  the  correspondence  between  that 
body  and  David  Barclay. 

The  liberation  of  these  slaves  cost  the  family 
of  David  Barclay,  including  the  price  they 
would  have  sold  for  in  Jamaica,  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Education— IToly  Scriptures. 

Precept  without  corresponding  example  will 
avail  but  little;  the  direction  of  the  wise  man 
cannot  be  fully  observed  without  it.  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  He  can- 
not be  trained  in  this  way  by  a  parent  whose 
principles,  or  whose  pursuits,  do  not  show  that 
he  is  walking  in  the  right  way  himself.  The 
sharp-sighted  child  quickly  discovers  the  bent 
of  the  parent's  mind, — whether  he  conscien- 
tiously carries  out  the  religious  principles  he  in- 
culcates in  an  undeviating  course  of  correct 
practice, — or  whether  a  false  charity  commonly 
termed  liberality,  induces  him  to  palliate  the 
errors  of  others,  or  an  undue  attachment  to  his 
possessions,  convinces  his  child  that  he  loves 
wealth  or  pleasure,  more  than  he  does  his 
Maker. 

The  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  if  it  is  done  in  a  right  spirit,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  invaluable  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts are  properly  regarded,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  Hence  the  Society  of 
Friends,  though  it  does  not  call  them  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, has  from  its  rise  enjoined  upon  the  mem- 
bers the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. And  such  is  the  importance  which 
Friends  have  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  among 
the  subjects  annually  inquired  into,  whether 
their  children  are  brought  up  in  "  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  there  should  be  any  neglect  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  especially  as  it 
may  be  done  daily,  without  the  expense  of 
much  time  ;  or  that  when  it  is  practised,  chi 
drcn  should  feel  it  irksome,  and  esteem  it  of 
very  little  value,  because  they  see  that  the  sol- 
emn truths  just  read,  have  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  spirits  or  conduct  of  their  parents — 
that  it  is  in  their  case  a  form  without  the  spi- 
ritual blessing,  which  He,  who  inspired  holy 
men  to  write  them,  would  at  times  carry  home 
into  the  hearts  of  young  and  old. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons, 
who  though  possessed  of  few  outward  advan- 
tages, yet  walking  as  Zachariah  and  Eliza- 
beth in  all  the  Lord's  commandments  blame- 
less, preferring  his  service  and  the  support  of 
his  cause  and  testimonies  before  everything 
else,  have  brought  up  large  families  of  children 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  who  have  become 
men  and  women  fearing  God  and  haling 
covetousness,  and  have  stood  firm  for  the 


same  blessed  cause  in  which  their  parents 
had  been  enlisted.  If  we  examine  into  the 
history  of  such  parents,  we  shall  generally 
find,  that  they  have  not  only  laboured  above 
all  things  to  do  the  will  of  God,  through  the 
help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  have  found  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
means  which  he  has  furnished  both  for  their 
own  good,  and  in  training  the  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  in- 
fancy they  began  to  restrain  them  from  wrong, 
to  teach  them  that  their  Heavenly  Father,  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  reproves  and  condemns 
for  doing  evil,  and  gives  strength  and  peace  for 
doing  right.  They  read  to  their  tender  charge 
the  Sacred  Writings,  especially  the  precepts  of 
the  Saviour,  and  those  cases  of  young  children 
who  feared  and  loved  the  Lord,  and  received 
his  favour,  and  those  who  sinned  against  him 
and  were  punished.  This  is  a  most  interest- 
ing employment;  the  tenderly  anxious  parent, 
under  the  constraining  power  of  heavenly  love 
and  natural  affection,  teaching  the  dear  child 
those  precious  things  which  relate  to  his  pre- 
sent and  everlasting  happiness,  very  often  under 
the  influence  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit,  which 
leads  to  intercede  with  him,  that  as  he  had  had 
compassion  on  the  parent,  he  would  also  be- 
stow of  his  Grace  upon  the  child,  and  make  it 
his  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  never  should 
be  broken.  Having  been  regulated  themselves 
by  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  those  parents 
restrained  them  from  the  love  of  finery,  from 
reading  improper  books,  from  extreme  delicacy 
in  their  dress  and  person,  from  mingling,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  with  unsuitable  company, — 
and  as  they  advanced  in  years  accustomed 
them  to  attend  their  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship on  First  and  other  days.  They  were 
humble,  self-denying  people  themselves,  not 
seeking  the  applause  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
high-minded  of  their  own  profession, —  but 
steady, straight-forward,  genuine  Quakers,  who 
esteemed  the  reproaches  of  Christ  greater 
riches,  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  or  all  the 
fine  opinions  of  a  vain  world.  To  what  could 
we  attribute  their  success  beyond  many  others, 
in  training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  but  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon 
their  devotedness  to  him,  their  example  before 
the  children,  and  in  the  right  use  of  all  those 
helps  which  he  has  provided  for  our  further- 
ance in  the  way  of  lile  and  salvation. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  pious  in  the  early 
ages,  where  they  had  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  knowledge  of 
l hem.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "  From  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Again 
he  says,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
Perhaps  almost  every  variety  of  character 
may  be  found  delineated  in  them,  warning 
against  the  wicked  courses  which  some  pur- 
sued, and  inviting  the  tender  mind  to  choose 
the  Lord  for  its  portion,  and  to  follow  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  God.  If  not  at  the 
time  of  reading  them,  his  good  Spirit  at  vari- 


ous seasons  brings  before  the  minds,  even  of 
young  children,  the  pure  and  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  holy  men  of  old,  shows  them  the 
beauty  and  the  desirableness  of  holiness  as 
exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  in  the  proof  given 
that  they  were  beloved  and  blessed  of  God  ; 
and  he  creates  strong  desires  that  they  also 
may  become  the  Lord's  children,  owned  and 
protected  by  him.  We  believe  that  the  Lord 
by  his  Spirit  can  supply  all  our  needs  ;  and 
that  where  parents  or  children  are  labouring 
under  great  privations,  his  Grace  if  obeyed 
will  be  sufficient  for  them;  but  this  will  not 
justify  us  in  neglecting  those  instrumental  aids 
which  he  has  graciously  provided.  Nor  will 
the  plea  that  reading  the  Bible  may  become  a 
mere  form,  excuse  us  for  not  reading  it  our- 
selves, and  bringing  up  the  children  in  the 
salutary  practice.  Attending  our  religious 
meetings  may  be  done  in  a  formal  manner,  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  our  religious  duty  while  able 
to  attend  them, — and  through  an  exercise  of 
mind  riot  suffer  them  to  become  a  dead  and 
formal  habit, — and  if  we  live  in  the  Spirit 
and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  neither  going  to  meet- 
ing, nor  reading  the  Scriptures,  will  become  a 
lifeless  insipid  practice;  but  through  the  con- 
descension of  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
they  will  both  be  blessed  to  our  comfort  and 
strength,  and  growth  in  the  way  of  salvation 
through  living  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  no  reading  to  be  compared  with 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  holy  ancients  would 
not  have  been  authorized  to  record  the  Divine 
communications  made  to  them,  and  of  what 
they  were  eye-witnesses,  had  not  the  Great  Head 
designed  them  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  church, 
and  to  every  one  to  whom  they  should  be  ac- 
cessible. Plow  much  time  is  wasted  daily  in 
reading  pernicious  newspapers,  or  books  con- 
taining poisonous  principles.  What  excuse 
then  can  any  one  offer  for  not  opening  his 
Bible  daily,  and  reading  to  his  beloved  family 
if  he  has  one,  a  suitable  portion  ;  spending  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  in  solemn  introversion 
of  mind,  with  his  heart  lifted  up  to  his  Father 
in  heaven,  in  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
put  up  a  secret  fervent  petition  for  himself  and 
the  dear  children  ? 

The  Philadelphia  Discipline  has  Ihe  follow- 
ing Christian  exhortation  under  the  head 
"  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," 
1732. 

"  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and 
exhort  all  parents  and  heads  of  families,  that 
they  endeavour  to  instruct  (heir  children  and 
families  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  ;  and  that  they  excite  them  to  the  diligent 
reading  of  those  excellent  writings,  which 
plainly  set  forth  the  miraculous  conception, 
birth,  holy  life,  wonderful  works,  blessed  ex- 
ample, meritorious  death,  and  glorious  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  mediaiion  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  belief  of  those  important  truths, 
as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  mani- 
festation and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit 
and  advantage  "thereof,  for  their  own  peace 
and  everlasting  happiness  ;  which  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  other  considerations." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FIRST  MONTH  29,  1848. 


The  List  of  Agents  will  be  found  on  page 
152. 


The  subject  of  the  following  notice,  which 
we  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Friend,  was  well  known  by  character  to  many 
Friends  in  this  country.  The  removal  from  the 
church  militant  of  those  who  in  this  day  of  de- 
clension have  been  concerned  to  contend  for  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  pro- 
fessed by  our  religious  Society,  is  calculated  to 
clothe  the  spirits  of  their  fellow-labourers  with 
sadness  ;  but  it  should  also  incite  them  to  re- 
newed diligence  in  the  performance  of  their 
allotted  duty,  that  when  the  midnight  cry  shall 
come,  they  too  may  be  found  with  their  lamps 
trimmed  and  their  lights  burning. 

D  ied,  Twelfth  month  15th,  1847,  at  his  residence, 
near  Liverpool,  in  his  62d  year,  George  Crosfield, 
an  elder  upwards  of  32  years. 

This  dear  and  well  known  Friend  had  an  attack  of 
influenza  about  ten  days  before  his  decease,  but  his 
complaint  was  not  thought  of  a  serious  nature  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  when  bronchitis  ensued,  ac- 
companied with  much  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and 
though  he  survived  about  a  week,  yet  there  was  from 
that  time  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

During  this  period,  it  was  instructive  to  witness  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  pre- 
served. Though  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  be- 
nevolent pursuits,  in  assisting  in  the  management  of 
some  of  the  local  charities,  and  in  aiding  his  poorer 
neighbours  in  various  ways,  so  that  he  had  many  ob- 
jects in  hand  at  the  time  of  his  being  taken  ill,  yet 
after  giving  directions  as  to  what  he  wished  to  be 
done  respecting  them,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  all 
thought  or  concern  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  world  to  come. 

He  was  strengthened  to  impart  much  tender  coun- 
sel to  his  family  and  relatives ;  and  the  support  with 
which  he  was  favoured  during  the  last  closing  scenes 
of  life,  gave  evidence  that  he  had  not  deferred  to  a 
sick  bed  the  important  work  of  preparation.  At  the 
same  time,  his  remarks  clearly  showed,  that  he  did 
not  trust  to  any  works  of  his  own,  hut  solely  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  to  whom  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  supplication. 

He  was  granted  perfect  clearness  and  the  full  use 
of  his  faculties  to  the  close;  his  last  words  being  an 
unfinished  prayer,  that  the  Almighty  would  be  with 
him  in  the  last  awful  moment  of  the  separation  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  With  these  words  on  his  lips, 
he  quietly  departed,  without  a  struggle,  we  humbly 
hope  to  receive  his  inheritance  in  one  of  the  many 
mansions  reserved  for  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  day  and  generation. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Penketh,  on  First-day  the  19th,  when  a 
large  company  was  collected,  some  of  them  from  a 
considerable  distance,  to  show  their  respect  for  his 
worth.  The  occasion  was  remarkably  quiet  and  si- 
lent ;  excepting  that  a  woman  Friend  spoke  in  hope- 
ful testimony  at  the  grave  side,  and  a  man  Friend  in 
the  station  of  minister  was  briefly  engaged  in  similar 
service,  and  in  supplication  in  the  meeting.  "  Bless- 
ed are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord."  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  dear  departed  had  diligently  sought 
the  mind  of  Truth  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart, 
from  day  to  day ;  and  had  been  enabled,  through  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  to  do 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  the  perf  ormance  of 
those  duties  which  his  life  so  conspicuously  portray- 
ed. May  we  who  are  still  in  mutability  and  proba- 
tion, be  strengthened  to  follow  him  as  he  endeavoured 
to  follow  Christ ! 

By  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  the  grave  was 
made  at  the  foot  of  that  in  which  Samuel  Fothergill 


was  interred  more  than  70  years  ago  ;  and  thus  this 
noted  minister  and  his  biographer  are  laid  close  toge- 
ther in  death,  as  they  both  when  living,  had  at  heart 
the  same  cause. 


We  have  recently  admitted  into  our  columns 
an  account  of  the  death  of  an  infant,  contrary 
to  our  previous  practice, — principally  because 
the  notice  came  from  a  distance,  and  we  could 
not  explain  to  those  interested  our  reasons  for 
declining  the  insertion  of  such  accounts.  We 
well  know  that  the  obituary  department  of 
"  The  Friend,"  is  looked  to  with  great  interest 
by  many  of  its  readers,  who  are  anxious  that 
nothing  should  be  inserted  therein  but  what 
may  be  profitable  to  survivors — and  who  think 
that  notices  of  the  translaticn  of  infants  to  a 
brighter  state  of  existence,  has  rather  a  tenden- 
cy to  gratify  the  affectionate  feelings  of  rela- 
tives, than  to  profit  the  living;  such  being  ta- 
ken in  their  innocency  to  greater  purity,  yet 
having  no  legacy  of  example  to  bequeath. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  add,  that  we 
should  be  glad  if  concerned  Friends  in  the  va- 
rious sections  of  country,  would  undertake  to 
furnish  us  with  obituary  nolices:  it  would  be 
a  guaranty  of  their  suitableness  ;  and  we  think 
important  advantages  might  arise  from  it.  The 
editor  cannot  be  expected  to  know  in  all  cases 
whether  the  accounts  sent  him  are  appropriate 
or  otherwise. 


We  insert  the  following  communication  by 
request. 

Colonization  Office, 
Philadelphia,  First  mo.,  1848. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  solicits  the 
aid  of  the  humane,  in  effecting  the  liberation  of  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  whose  freedom  is  conditional 
on  their  going  to  Liberia  at  an  early  day.  Fifty  dol- 
lars is  the  estimated  expense  of  colonizing  an  indivi- 
dual. Among'  those  now  offered  to  the  society,  there 
are  seventy  in  Virginia,  thirty  in  Louisiana,  and  seve- 
ral hundreds  in  other  States,  including  a  number  of 
intelligent  coloured  persons  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
whose  services  would  be  very  useful  to  the  new  re- 
public. A  part  of  these  poor  people  who  have  been 
bequeathed  to  our  care  will  lose  their  freedom,  if  not 
colonized  next  month.  On  their  behalf  we  earnestly 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent ;  especially 
when  so  small  a  sum  as  fifty  dollars,  will  confer  free- 
dom and  a  freehold  on  a  fellow-creature. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  our  Trea- 
surer, P.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  No.  85  South  Front  street,  or 
at  the  Office,  Walnut  street,  opposite  Washington 
Square. 

Elliott  Cresson, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

We  understand  that  the  slaves  offered  to  the 
society  are  to  be  liberated  without  their  mas- 
ters receiving  compensation  for  them. 


on  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Second  month,  in  the 
committee-room  of  the  Bible  Depository. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  D.  Mote,  agent,  from  I.  Jay,  Little 
York,  Ohio,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  21  ;  of  A.  L.  Benedict,  agt, 
per  W.  E.,  from  W.  R.  Smith,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  20  ;  and 
E.  Willets,  S3,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  of  J.  Woody,  P.  M., 
from  J.  Stout,  85,  to  13,  vol.  21 ;  of  G.  F.  Read,  agent, 
Mass.,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  $2,  to  33,  vol.  21  ;  S.  Peet- 
field,  $2,  to  35,  vol.  21  ;  D.  Buffum,  $2,  vol.  20;  J. 
Nichols,  W.  Frye,  and  J.  Peetfield,  S2  each,  vol.  21 ; 
of  D.  Bell,  agent,  from  Jesse  Eddy,  Palmyra^  N.  Y., 
$2,  vol.  21. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  month,  1847,  Sam- 
uel Haines,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Upper  Evesham  monthly  and  Cropvvell  particular 
meeting,  of  which  he  was  a  consistent  and  diligent 
attender.  The  removal  of  this  beloved  Friend  from  a 
militant,  as  we  humbly  trust  to  a  triumphant  state, 
has  left  a  void  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  that 
will  be  long  felt.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  and  was  a 
good  example  of  simplicity  and  humility  ;  which,  with 
an  amiable  disposition,  much  endeared  him  to  his 
friends  and  family,  over  whom  he  was  a  lender  and 
indulgent  caretaker.  In  his  long  and  quiet  pilgrim- 
age through  life,  he  showed  forth  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  peaceable  spirit  of  Jesus. — He  bore  his  last 
illness,  in  which  he  had  many  suffering  ailments,  with 
great  patience  and  Christian  resignation.  Though 
he  was  not  apparently  sensible  when  the  pale  messen- 
ger approached,  his  friends  had  the  comfoiting  evi- 
dence, in  witnessing  his  quiet  and  peaceful  close,  that 
when  the  Bridegroom  came,  his  lamp  was  found  trim- 
med and  burning,  and  that  the  close  of  time  opened 
unto  him  a  glorious  immortality. 

 ,  of  dropsy,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza- 
beth B.,  wife  of  Charles  Haines  ;  a  member  of  Chester 
monthly  and  Moorestown  particular  meeting.  She 
bore  her  illness,  which  was  of  a  protracted  and  suffer- 
ing nature,  with  that  amiable,  quiet  meekness,  which 
had  been  her  characteristic  through  life  ;  frequently 
expressing  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  au  over- 
ruling Providence  as  to  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
The  world  had  for  her  many  winning  attractions,  yet 
through  the  power  of  her  Saviour  she  was  enabled  to 
give  them  all  up.  She  was  favoured  with  her  under- 
standing to  the  last.  In  great  tenderness  of  spirit, 
though  in  much  bodily  distress,  she  took  leave  of  her 
affectionate  family,  commending  her  children  to  Him, 
who  could  do  more  for  them  than  she  could  ;  and  soon 
after  expressed  a  desire  that  her  time  here  might  not 
be  long.  Death,  to  her,  had  no  sting,  the  grave  no 
victory.  Being  ready  and  willing  for  the  change,  her 
gentle  spirit  quietly  passed  away  on  the  7th  of  First 
month,  1848,  dissolving  the  tender  and  endearing  con- 
nections of  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother,  the  se- 
veral relations  of  which  she  filled  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety.— Her  friends  and  relatives  are  sensibly  affected 
by  her  removal,  but  are  consoled  in  believing  that  an 
entrance  was  ministered  unto  her  into  that  glorious 
city  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

 ,  in  Marple,  Delaware  county,  on  the  24th  of 

Twelfth  month,  1847,  Sydney,  wife  of  George  P.  Al- 
len, in  the  49th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Spring- 
field meeting,  Pa. — From  the  commencement  of  her 
sickness,  which  was  of  six  weeks  continuance,  this 
dear  Friend  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
would  not  recover,  remarking,  that  it  had  been  sweet- 
ly sounded  in  her  ear,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  During  her  illness  she  made 
many  instructive  remarks;  and  in  speaking  of  some 
on  whose  account  she  felt  much  concern,  she  more 
than  once  expressed,  it  was  not  enough  to  go  to  meet- 
ing, dress  plain,  and  be  clever,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lead  godly  lives,  and  to  keep  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  in  view.  She  was  an  example  of  diligence  in 
the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  making  way  for 
her  family  to  go ;  and  in  the  course  of  her  illness,  she 
spoke  of  the  sorrow  she  had  felt  on  observing  so  many 
absent  on  week-days ;  believing  that  it  was  the  world 
which  kept  them  away.  Having  been  concerned  in 
integrity  of  heart  to  perform  the  relative  duties  of 
life,  while  in  health,  and  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
warfare,  she  was  enabled  in  humble  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  Him  whom  she  had  been  engaged  to 
love  and  serve,  to  look  forward  to  the  solemn  close 
with  confidence  and  joy,  saying,  she  saw  nothing  in 
her  way  ;  and  her  lriends  are  comforted  in  the  belief^ 
that  an  admission  has  been  granted  her  into  that 
kingdom  where  nothing  impure  or  unholy  can  ever 
enter. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  1848,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  West-town  township,  Chester  county,  Elizs- 
beth  James,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

[Continued  from  page  141.) 

George  Dilhvyn  says,  "  When  persons  who 
think  they  have  attained  to  a  stability  in  reli- 
gion, speak  lightly,  or  seem  to  make  no  ac- 
count of  those  little  steps  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, by  which  the  Lord  sees  meet  to  lead 
His  flock  and  fit  them  for  his  fold  ;  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  have  not  missed  the  right  gate, 
and  are  trying  to  get  in  some  other  way." 

Some  individuals  are  ready  to  esteem  light- 
ly, to  speak  contemptuously,  of  our  testimony 
to  plainness  in  dress  and  address.  These  have 
either  known  nothing  of  those  fiery  baptisms 
through  which  some  are  made  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  to  their  natural  inclinations,  and 
by  consistent  attire  and  scriptural  language, 
become  as  spectacles  to  men,  or  having  once 
known  and  departed  in  heart  from  the  Truth, 
they  are  seeking  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  inward  conflicts  through  which  they  were 
led  to  it,  were  delusions. 

We  have  heard  it  related  that  a  young  fe- 
male, perhaps  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  became  convinced  that  it  was  her 
religious  duty  to  conform  to  its  testimonies  in 
regard  to  language  and  dress.  About  this 
time  the  family  were  preparing  to  give  a  great 
party,  and  she  believed  that  on  that  occasion 
she  must  manifest  in  her  conduct  her  obedience 
to  the  will  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  this 
respect.  Deep  was  the  trial  to  her, — flesh  and 
blood  could  but  revolt  at  the  mortification  self 
was  doomed  to  experience.  Whilst  under 
this  exercise  of  mind,  she  one  morning 
went  into  the  parlour,  the  windows  of  which 
had  not  been  opened,  and  there  sitting  out  of 
sight  of  men,  she  sought  for  resignation  to  the 
Divine  requiring,  and  strength  to  enable  her  to 
perform  it.  Whilst  she  was  thus  engaged, 
Samuel  Emlen  passing  along  the  street  she 
lived  on,  came  opposite  the  house.  A  sense 
of  a  religious  duty  to  be  performed  therein, 
suddenly  took  hold  of  him.  He  paused,  step- 
ped in  the  entry,  passed  on  till  he  reached  the 
door  of  the  darkened  parlour.  Putting  his 
head  inside  of  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  Having  said  this,  he  returned  to  the 
street,  and  went  on  his  way,  having  been  ena- 
bled to  administer,  through  the  Lord's  holy 
assistance,  the  word  of  strength  and  consola- 
tion to  the  unseen  and  unknown  mourner. 
Animated  by  this  providential  visitation,  the 
young  woman  was  enabled  to  pursue  the  path 
of  duly  opened  before  her. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  one  who  was  passing  through  the  baptisms, 
incident  to  the  transition  slate  between  a  life 
of  self,  and  a  life  of  self-denial,  may  illustrate 
this  subject. 

"Thou  hast  suffered  from  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  would  not  have  thee  enter  on  a  reli- 
gious life,  a  life  of  self-denial,  and  the  daily 
cross.  Thou  hast  been  tried  I  fear  also  by 
the  advice  of  shallow,  though  high  professors, 
who  have  never  submitted  to  be  dipped  into 
those  trials,  and  exercises,  into  which  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  introduces  all  those 


who  are  truly  devoted  to  Him.  It  is  strange, 
how  easily  some  seem  to  slide  out  of  a  gay 
life,  into  a  plain  one  ;  out  of  the  obvious  rebel- 
lions of  an  unsubjected  will,  indulging  in  the 
vanities  of  a  frivolous  mind,  into  at  least  an 
appearance  of  tolerable  consistency.  They 
have  made  changes  which  have  cost  others 
months  of  anguish  and  suffering,  and  yet  seem 
to  have  known  nothing  of  taking  up  the  cross. 
Some  occupy  stations  in  the  church,  rightly  to 
qualify  for  which,  fiery  baptism  after  fiery 
baptism  must  needs  be  endured,  and  yet  there 
is  but  little  appearance  in  them,  that  they  have 
ever  experienced  that  inward  burning  which 
can  alone  purge  away  the  tin  and  the  repro- 
bate silver.  They  seem  to  have  discovered 
some  bridge  of  human  invention  over  Jordan, 
the  river  of  judgment ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to 
me,  that  they  should  not  be  familiar  with  its 
depths  !  Many  can  talk  of  the  great  love  and 
mercy  of  their  heavenly  Father,  can  even  vo- 
cally rejoice  that  Christ  died  for  them,  who 
yet  know  little  of  those  inward,  purifying  suf- 
ferings, through  which  he  makes  his  dear  chil- 
dren partakers  of  that  salvation  he  has  pur- 
chased for  them. 

"  We  suffer  tribulation  and  baptisms,  on 
various  accounts,  and  we  cannot  always  un- 
derstand how  we  are  to  gain  spiritually,  from 
that  we  are  enduring.  Nevertheless  I  believe, 
however  dark  the  dispensation  may  seem  at 
the  time  to  us,  that  every  such  trial,  rightly 
borne,  is  of  consequence  in  furthering  the  work 
of  perfect  redemption.  The  trials  we  pass 
through,  when  obediently  bearing  the  cross, 
may  be  necessary  for  ourselves, — may  be  use- 
ful to  others.  The  patience  and  gentleness 
with  which  we  bear  them,  may  be  an  effectual 
ministry  to  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  some  watch- 
ful friend  ; — a  ministry  owned  by  the  Master, 
although  not  even  suspected  at  the  moment  by 
us.  Beside  this,  we  know  not  how  peculiarly 
needful  all  that  we  endure  may  be  to  fit  us  for 
some  unforeseen  service,  which  our  Lord  will 
require  at  our  hands.  He  may  be  thus  fitting 
us  for  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  him,  or  for  an 
early  death.  I  remember  an  amiable  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  for  years  had  felt  inwaid- 
ly  uneasy  with  respect  to  his  dress,  and  who, 
in  a  season  of  renewed  visitation,  after  many 
struggles  of  mind,  look  up  the  cross,  and  bow- 
ed to  the  requi  rings  of  duty.  The  day  he 
made  the  change,  an  elderly  female  friend  not 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  called  at 
his  house.  On  entering  the  door,  sensa- 
tions peculiarly  solemn  fell  on  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  partake  a  little  of  the  deep  bap- 
tism in  which  his  mind  was  plunged.  Many 
words  did  not  pass  between  them,  but  the  few 
he  uttered,  set  forth  the  depth  of  anguish 
which  pressed  upon  him.  He  said  as  respect- 
ed his  feelings  he  could  not  suffer  more,  if  the 
skin  had  been  violently  torn  from  his  body. 
He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  change, 
— but  strengthened  by  his  heavenly  Father,  he 
had  taken  the  cup  of  affliction,  and  with  quiet 
submission,  drunk  it  to  the  dregs.  Mortified 
pride  submitted ; — affection  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  found  comfort  and  heal- 
ing from  the  Physician  of  value; — faith  grew 
stronger  through  this  exercise  ; — obedience  be- 
came less  bitter;  and  from  these  inward  trials 


the  Christian  graces  seemed  to  gain  new  bloom. 
His  religiously-minded  friends  sympathized 
with  him,  and  rejoiced  over  him.  They  trust- 
ed that  this  suffering  was  to  qualify  him  for  a 
useful  life  ;  but  his  Saviour  designed  it  as  a 
preparation  for  a  happy  death  !  A  few  weeks 
after  this  change  in  his  attire,  whilst  the  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  of  his  recent  humiliation  of 
spirit  was  still  upon  him,  he  became  suddenly 
ill.  There  were  a  few  days  of  patiently  borne 
suffering,  sustained  by  a  comfortable  assurance 
that  for  the  Saviour's  sake,  he  was  accepted  in 
his  obedience  and  dedication, — and  then  he 
was  taken  away  from  all  sorrow.  The  visita- 
tion which  seemed  to  this  young  man,  but  as 
a  powerful  incentive  to  consistency  of  attire, 
was  indeed  the  last  call  of  his  Almighty  Father, 
to  obedience,  and  the  resignation  of  his  will. 
He  submitted,  and  his  end  was  happy; — had 
he  rebelled, — how  awful  might  the  consequence 
have  been  !" 

The  following  passage  we  extract  from 
George  Dillwyn's  Reflections : 

"  How  instructive  to  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, is  the  comparison  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  the  heart,  to  a  scion  taken  from  one 
tree,  and  grafted  upon  another  !  Let  us  trace 
the  simile  by  attending  to  the  latter.  When 
the  arborest  has  performed  the  operation,  he 
encloses  the  graft  in  a  temporary  covering  till 
the  alliance  is  formed.  Their  shoots  are  now 
suffered  to  grow  a  little  while  together  ;  after 
which  those  of  the  stock  are  gradually  pruned 
away,  till  at  length  none  remaining,  the  graft 1 
receives  the  whole  strength  of  the  stock.  If 
the  branches  of  both  are  suffered  to  grow  to- 
gether, the  fruit  will  nevertheless  be  distin- 
guishable— and  when  the  Master  gives  an 
entertainment  to  his  friends,  the  servants  should 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  and  serve  up  the 
product  of  the  natural  stock  for  that  of  the 
graft." 

This  sentiment  brings  to  mind  a  saying  of 
a  somewhat  celebrated  man  now  deceased, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  who  thus  described  a  female 
minister  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  early 
life,  who  occasionally  gave  evidence  of  a  sharp 
unsubdued  temper.  "She  was  naturally  of  a 
crab  tree  stock,  on  which  a  slip  of  the  good 
plant  had  been  grafted; — all  the  fruit  which 
grew  above  the  graft  was  most  excellent,  but 
every  now  and  then  a  shoot  which  had  put 
out  from  below  it  would  bear  fruit,  which  would 
set  your  teeth  on  edge."  According  to  this 
description  she  must  have  been  one  of  those 
good  kind  of  people  with  troublesome  disposi- 
tions, of  whom  an  old  writer  quaintly  says, 
"  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  become  acquainted, 
when  you  get  to  heaven." 

The  following  incident  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate termination  to  this  number.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  two  women  ministers 
from  England,  during  their  religious  services 
in  this  land,  attended  a  meeting  in  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting.  On 
that  occasion  a  female,  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, appeared  largely  and  livingly  in  the 
ministry.  The  English  Friends  well  satisfied 
with  her  communication,  inquired  of  a  man 
Friend  to  whose  house  they  went  to  dine,  who 
she  was? — at  the  same  time  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  excellency  of  her  gift.    The  man, 
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who  was  probably  smarting  under  her  honest 
straightforward  ministry,  replied,  that  her 
name  was  Mary  Dickenson  ;  and  then  added, 
"  She  has  a  great  gift  in  the  ministry,  but  she 
is  so  peevish  and  cross  to  her  husband,  that 
he,  poor  man,  has  no  comfort  of  his  life !" 

This  information  stirred  the  zeal  of  the  two 
women  up,  and  they  concluded  in  their  own 
will,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  their  duty 
to  call  upon  her,  and  urge  her  to  do  better. 
The  man  who  had  given  them  the  information 
respecting  Mary,  was  willing  enough  to  ac- 
company them,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  for 
the  night,  they  had  arranged  the  time  for  pay- 
ing the  visit  to  her.  During  that  night,  one  of 
the  women  Friends  dreamed  that  she  was  in 
a  very  large  garden,  where  were  many  fruit 
trees,  one  of  which  drew  her  attention  parti- 
cularly. It  was  hung  with  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious fruit,  which  was  rendered  of  difficult 
access,  by  apparently  dead  limbs,  and  long 
thorns.  She  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
the  fruit  should  be  thus  obscured,  and  began 
preparing  herself  to  trim  the  tree.  Whilst 
thus  engaged  the  gardener  appeared,  and  asked 
her  what  she  was  going  to  do  ?  She  replied, 
that  she  was  about  to  remove  those  ugly  thorns 
and  dead  limbs  from  the  tree,  that  the  delicious 
fruit  might  be  accessible.  "  That  tree,"  said 
the  gardener,  "  is  one  of  my  own  right  hand 
planting,  and  its  fruit  is  precious  in  my  sight. 
When  it  needs  trimming  I  will  perform  the 
operation  myself!"  The  Friend  awoke  in- 
structed to  attend  to  her  own  proper  business  ; 
and  the  projected  visit  to  perform  the  trimming 
operation  was  not  paid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Not  in  Word,  but  in  Power. 

Among  the  trials  which  afflict  the  church  in 
the  present  day,  is  that  of  a  wordy,  lifeless 
ministry,  which  has  risen  up  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  religious  Society,  to  the  burden  of 
the  livingly  exercised  members  of  it,  and  the 
great  injury  of  the  heritage.  Words  without 
life — sound  without  the  substance — the  bell 
without  the  pomegranate.  A  few  words  spo- 
ken in  the  life, — a  few  broken  sentences  utter- 
ed under  right  authority  and  feeling, — how 
precious,  how  acceptable  to  the  true  traveller 
Zionward!  for  it  remains  to  be  a  truth  that 
"  nothing  can  beget  to  God  but  what  comes 
from  the  Word  of  life  that  lives  and  abides 
forever;  and  nothing  can  refresh,  strengthen, 
and  comfort  that  which  is  begotten  by  the 
Word  of  life,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  same 
source."  Oh  !  when  shall  we  as  a  people  be 
favoured  to  witness  more  of  that  solemn  silence 
loverspreading  our  religious  assemblies,  which 
Idenotes  a  being  inwardly  galhered  in  an  exer- 
cise and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  arisings  of  life, 
that  so  the  poor  weary  tribulated  soul  may 
receive  a  crumb  of  living  bread,  to  refresh  and 
sustain,  and  enable  it  to  hold  on  its  way — to 
journey  forward.  Our  early  Friends  who 
were  concerned  to  follow  in  simple  obedience, 
the  manifestations  and  requirings  of  Divine 
light  and  grace  internally  revealed,  how  did 
they  experience  the  arisings  thereof,  at  sea- 


|  sons,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  their  meet- 
j  ings,  in  their  silent  wailing  before  the  Lord  ; 
the  Divine  power  attending  to  the  reaching 
and  convincing  of  those  present  when  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Richard  Davies  makes 
mention  of  a  meeting  he  attended,  in  the  early 
days  of  his  convincement,  of  which  he  says, 
"  Although  silent  as  to  words,  yet  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  amongst  us  ;  it  was  as  a  ham- 
mer and  a  fire ;  it  was  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  ;  it  pierced  through  our  inmost 
parts  ;  it  melted  and  brought  us  into  tears,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  us.  The 
Lord's  blessed  power  overshadowed  our  meet- 
ing, and  I  could  have  said,  that  God  alone, 
was  master  of  that  assembly  !"  Robert  Bar- 
clay alluding  to  his  own  convincement,  says, 
"  It  was  not  by  words,  but  by  being  secretly 
reached  by  this  Life ;  for  when  I  came  into 
the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a 
secret  power  among  them  which  touched  my 
heart ;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the 
evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up  ; 
and  so  1  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  in- 
crease of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  I  might 
feel  myself  perfectly  redeemed."  In  these  fa- 
voured meetings,  thus  gathered,  the  spring  of 
Gospel  ministry  was  at  seasons  livingly  open- 
ed, and  its  stream  flowed  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, baptizing  with  its  Divine  power,  and  con- 
triting  the  hearers.  In  the  life  of  John 
Richardson,  an  account  is  given  of  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  this,  at  a  meeting  he  had  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket ; 
wherein  he  was  engaged  to  speak  of  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  and  a  new  birth  ;  that 
except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God,  &c.  "I  sat,"  says  J.  R., 
"  a  considerable  time  in  the  meeting,  before  I 
could  see  my  way  clear  to  say  anything,  until 
the  Lord's  heavenly  power  raised  me,  and 
sat  me  upon  my  feet ;  and  as  1  proceeded,  the 
Lord's  mighty  power  began  to  shake  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  brokenness  of  heart  and  tears, 
were  wonderful.  My  companion  and  I  made 
a  motion  to  break  up  the  meeting,  but  could  not 
for  some  time,  for  they  sat  weeping  universally. 
After  some  time  Mary  Starbuck  stood  up,  and 
held  out  her  hand,  and  spake  tremblingly,  and 
said,  '  All  that  ever  we  have  been  building, 
and  all  that  ever  we  have  done,  is  pulled  down 
this  day,  and  this  is  the  everlasting  Truth,'  or 
very  nearly  these  words.  Then  she  arose, 
and  I  observed  that  she  and  as  many  as  could 
well  be  seen  were  wet  with  tears  from  their 
faces  to  the  foreskirts  of  their  garments, — and 
the  floor  was  as  though  there  had  been  a 
shower  of  rain  upon  it.  A  great  convince- 
ment there  was  that  day.  I  might  add  much 
more  concerning  this  day's  work,  but  I  intend 
not  to  say  anything  to  the  praise  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  to  the  renown  of  the  mighty  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  let  all  flesh  lie  as  in 
the  dust  forever." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

INDISCRETION. 

Indiscretion  is  the  offspring  of  thoughtless- 
ness, and  may  be  continued  till  it  becomes 
criminal, — and  what  was  performed  uninten- 


tionally, may  create  much  future  disquiet.  A 
little  consideration  would  often  remedy  or  pre- 
vent this  evil ;  for  the  longer  we  cherish  this 
disposition,  the  more  inveterate  it  grows;  and 
what  was  at  first  trivial,  may  become  a  serious 
a  ffli  i  r. 

It  is  often  easy  to  discern  what  is  improper, 
and  not  difficult  to  avoid  it:  but  sometimes 
improprieties  will  occur  which  require  an  in- 
dulgent interpretation  :  in  many  instances  it 
is  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easier  to  be  impos- 
ed upon  :  a  good  disposition,  a  benevolent 
heart,  conscious  of  the  uprightness  of  their 
own  intentions,  judging  others  by  themselves, 
are  led  into  things  which  they  have  afterwards 
deeply  to  regret.  Thus  it  too  often  happens, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  individuals, 
will  interrupt  the  harmuny  of  a  whole  circle  of 
friends.  A  consciousness  of  indiscreet  con- 
duct, commands  the  silence  of  one  party  :  in- 
nocence and  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  other,  compel  them  fo  a  distant  reserve. 
And  thus  a  whole  neighbourhood  may  become 
involved  in  the  indiscreet  misapplications,  or 
misunderstandings  of  a  few  individuals :  but 
this  will  rarely  occur  when  prudence  restrains 
a  repetition  of  such  indiscretions  ;  and  Chris- 
tian feeling  determines  to  suffer  innocently, 
ralher  than  by  an  unnecessary  vindication  of 
particular  incidents,  involve  the  matter  in  in- 
extricable difficulties. 


The  Stars. — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  contemplation  of  their  infinitude,  and  the 
immeasurable  space  they  occupy,  that  enrap- 
tures me  in  the  stars.  These  conditions  rather 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind  ;  and  in  this  view  of 
countless  numbers  and  unlimited  space  there 
lies,  moreover,  much  that  belongs  rather  to  a 
temporary  and  human  than  to  an  eternally 
abiding  consideration.  Still  less  do  I  regard 
them  absolutely  with  reference  to  the  life  after 
this.  But  the  mere  thought  that  ihey  are  so  far 
beyond  and  above  everything  terrestrial — the 
feeling  that  before  them  everything  earthly  so 
utterly  vanishes  to  nothing — that  the  single 
man  is  so  infinitely  insignificant  in  the  compa- 
rison with  these  worlds  strewn  over  all  space 
— that  his  destinies,  his  enjoyments,  and  sac- 
rifices, to  which  he  attaches  such  a  minute 
importance,  how  all  these  fade  like  nothing 
before  such  immense  objects ;  then  that  the 
constellations  bind  together  all  the  races  of 
man  and  all  the  eras  of  the  earth — that  they 
have  beheld  all  that  has  passed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  will  see  all  that  passes 
until  it  end.  In  thoughts  like  these  I  can  al- 
ways lose  myself  with  a  silent  delight  in  the 
view  of  the  starry  firmament.  It  is  in  very 
truth  a  spectacle  of  the  highest  solemnity, 
when,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  in  a  heaven 
quite  clear,  the  stars,  like  a  choir  of  worlds, 
arise  and  descend, — while  existence,  as  it  were, 
falls  asunder  into  two  separate  parts  :  the  one, 
belonging  to  earth,  grows  dumb  in  the  utter 
silence  of  night ;  and  thereupon  the  other 
mounts  upwards  in  all  its  elevation,  splendour, 
and  majesty.  And  when  contemplated  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  starry  heavens  have 
truly  a  moral  influence  on  the  mind. —  Von 
Humboldt. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  West  Jerseyman. 

Capital  Punishment. 

Permit  me,  in  commendation  of  the  propo- 
sal of  your  correspondent  D-,  of  Colestown,  to 
transcribe  a  few  senlences  from  a  work  now 
before  me,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  his 
communication,  in  yours  of  the  22d  ult. 

Blackstone  says,  "To  shed  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-creature,  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
greatest  deliberation  and  the  fullest  conviction 
of  our  own  authority  ;  for  life  is  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  man,  which  neither  he  can  re- 
sign, nor  can  it  be  taken  from  him,  unless  by 
the  command  or  permission  of  Him  who  gave 
it,  either  expressly  revealed  or  collected  from 
the  laws  of  nature  or  society,  by  clear  and  in- 
disputable demonstration."  And  it  is  added 
by  Hartley,  "  We  may  hope,  that  when  the 
benevolent  and  enlightened  eye  of  philosophy 
shall  have  inspected  that  important  part  of 
legislation,  the  distribution  of  punishment,  this 
will  become  less  and  less  destructive,  without 
being  less  efficacious,  and  be  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  correction  of  offenders." 

In  Rush's  Inquiry  inio  Public  Punishments, 
it  is  said,  ''The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Boccacia's  excellent  treatise, 
abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  murder. 
A  gentleman  who  resided  at  Pisa,  informed 
me  that  only  five  murders  had  been  perpetra- 
ted in  his  dominions  for  twenty  years  !  He 
added,  after  his  residence  in  Tuscany  he  spent 
three  months  in  Rome,  where  death  is  still  the 
punishment  for  murder,  and  where  executions 
are  conducted  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
public  parade.  During  this  short  period,  there 
were  sixty  murders  committed  in  the  precincts 
of  that  city  !  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  man- 
ners, principles,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany  and  Rome  are  exactly  the  same; 
the  abolishment  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  two  nations." 

In  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  sessions  for  Bombay,  13lh 
July,  1811,  he  commented  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  desisting  from  Capital  Punishment, 
during  the  period  he  had  presided  as  judge  in 
that  court,  and  observed  that  200,000  men  had 
been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  without  any  increase  of 
crime  ! 

In  February,  1785,  twenty  young  men  were 
executed  one  morning  before  the  prison  of 
Newgate.  In  April,  nineteen,  and  in  Novem- 
ber following,  eighteen  suffered  death  at  the 
same  place,  besides  others  executed  during  the 
several  months  of  that  year,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  nearly  one  hundred  in  London  alone! 
Well  might  Lord  Coke  exclaim,  "  What  a  la- 
mentable case  it  is,  that  so  many  Christian 
men  and  women  should  be  strangled  on  that 
cursed  tree,  the  gallows,  inasmuch  as  if  in  a 
large  fiel<J  a  man  might  see  together  all  the 
Christians  that  had  in  one  year  come  to  that 
untimely  and  ignominious  death,  if  there  were 
n  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in  him,  it  would 
make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compas- 
sion" 

We  shall  live  lo  see  the  abrogation  of  Capi- 
tal Punishment,  even  for  Murder.    As  proof, 


public  executions,  with  their  supposed  salutary 
warnings,  are  in  many  places  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  brutalizing  effects  such  ex- 
hibitions are  found  to  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  community.  Half  a  dozen  men  are,  there- 
fore, commissioned  to  repair  to  the  gloomy  cell 
of  the  miserable,  trembling  culprit,  and  "  stran- 
gle" him  out  of  existence,  privately.  Now,  if 
this  be  not  "  cold-blooded  work,"  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  !  S.  S. 

Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Selected. 

MEMORY. 

I  am  an  old  man — very  old  ; 

My  hair  is  thin  and  gray  ; 
My  hand  shakes  like  an  autumn  leaf, 

That  wild  winds  toss  all  day. 
Beneath  the  pent-house  of  my  brows, 

My  dim  and  watery  eyes 
Gleam  like  faint  lights  within  a  pile, 

Which  half  in  ruin  lies. 

All  the  dull  years  of  middle  age 

Have  faded  from  my  thought; 
While  the  long-vanished  days  of  youth 

Seem  ever  nearer  brought. 
Thus  often,  at  the  sunset  time, 

The  vales  in  shadow  rest, 
While  evermore  a  purple  glow 

Gilds  the  far  mountain's  breast. 

O'er  happy  childhood's  sports  and  plays, 

Youth's  friendships,  and  youth's  love, 
I  ofltimes  brood  in  memory, 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove. 
In  fancy  through  the  fields  I  stray, 

And  by  the  river  wide, 
And  see  a  once  beloved  face 

Still  smiling  at  my  side. 

I  sit  in  the  old  parlour  nook, 

And  she  sits  near  me  there  ; 
We  read  from  the  same  book — my  cheek 

Touching  her  chestnut  hair. 
I  have  grown  old — oh,  very  old  ! 

But  she  is  ever  more, 
As  when  through  moonlit  alleys  green 

We  walked,  and  talked,  of  yore. 

She  is  unchanged — I  see  her  now 

As  in  that  last,  last  view, 
When  by  the  garden  gate  we  took 

A  smiling  short  adieu. 
Oh  Death,  thou  hast  a  charmed  touch, 

Though  cruel 't  is  and  cold  ; 
Embalmed  by  thee  in  memory, 

Love  never  can  grow  old. 


Heavy  Losses  by  the  Late  Flood. —  The 
Albany  Express  estimates  that  the  damage  by 
the  late  flood,  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Alleghany  ranges,  will  amount  to 
810,000,000.  At  half  cost,  says  a  writer  in 
one  of  tho  papers,  §1,000,000  would  not  replace 
fences  alone.  At  least  fifteen  millions  of  bush- 
els of  corn  and  other  grain  are  wholly  lost ; 
and  300,000  bales  of  cotton,  mostly  unpicked, 
in  the  fields,  wholly  destroyed;  besides  some 
•$300,000  worth  of  wood  prepared  lor  steam- 
boat fuel. — Lute  Paper. 


List  of  Agents. 

MAINE. 

Isaiah  Pope,  Windham. 

Benjamin  Buffum,  P.  M.,  North  Berwick. 
NKW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Samuel  Dennis,  Dover. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Austin,  Nantucket. 

George  M.  Eddy,  New  Bedford. 

Thomas  S.  Gifford,  Fall  River. 

John  M.  Earle,  Worcester. 

George  F.  Read,  Salem. 

William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn. 
VERMONT. 

Amos  Battey,  Starksboro', 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Job  Sherman,  Newport. 

Isaac  Collins,  Richmond. 
NEW  YORK. 

Stephen  M.  Crane,  City  of  New  York. 

John  F.  Hull,  Stanfordville. 

David  Bell,  Rochester. 

Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville. 

Elihu  Ring,  Trumansburg. 

Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackic. 

Isaac  Mosher,  Qucensbury,  Warren  co. 

William  Keese,  2d,  Keeseville,  Essex  co. 

Nathaniel  Adams,  Canterbury. 

James  Congdon,  Poughkeepsie. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Bishop,  Columbus. 

David  Roberts,  Moorestown. 

Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield. 

Jacob  Parker,  Railway. 

Benjamin  Sheppard,  Green wieh. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George  Malin,  Whiteland. 

Charles  Lippincott,  West  Chester. 

Joshua  B.  Pusey,  Londongrove. 

Solomon  Lukens,  Coatcsville. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield. 

James  Moon,  Attleborough,  Bucks  co. 

Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  co. 

Daniel  P.  Griffith,  Brownsville,  Fayette  co.  v.. 

Jacob  Haines,  P.  M.,  Wolf  Run,  Lycoming  co. 

John  Lamborn,  Avondale  P.  O.,  Chester  co. 
MARYLAND. 

William  H.  Balderston,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Darlington,  Harford  co; 
VIRGINIA. 

Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond. 

William  Davis,  jr.,  Lynchburg. 

Robert  White,  Barber's  X  Roads  P.  O. 

Aaron  H.  Griffith,  Winchester. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Russell,  New  Garden. 

Thomas  Newby,  P.  M.,  Newby's  Bridge. 
OHIO. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati. 

James  Stanton,  Barnesville. 

Elisha  Stubbs,  West  Elkton,  Preble  co. 

Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  co. 

Jehu  Fawcett,  Salem,  Columbiana  co. 

Gersham  Perdue,  East  Monroe,  Highland  co. 

Aaron  L.  Benedict,  Bennington,  Delaware  co. 

Luke  S.  Mote,  West  Milton,  Miami  co. 

Joshua  Marmon,  Zanesficld,  Logan  co. 

William  Foulke,  Pennsville,  Morgan  co. 

Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Belmont  co. 

James  Holloway,  Smyrna. 

John  Hunt,  P.  M.,  Martinsville,  Clinton  co. 

Joshua  Maulc,  Colcrain. 

Reuben  Wood,  Lincoln,  Delaware  co. 

Mark  Willets,  Smithfield. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  Hurrisville. 

Asa  Garretson,  Somerton. 

Dr.  George  Michencr,  Chester  Hill. 
INDIANA. 

John  S.  Harnrd,  P.  M.,  Canton. 

W  illiam  Hadley,  Mooresville. 

James  Siler,  Annapolis. 

Joel  Parker,  P.  M,  New  Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Raisin. 
IOWA. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Mount  Pleasant 
CANADA. 

Augustus  Rogers,  New  Market. 
William  Wright,  Pickering. 
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The  French  Acadians. 

(Concluded  from  page  140.) 

"  In  the  district  of  Minas,  the  territory  was 
ravaged,  and  the  houses  and  buildings  of  every 
description  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Wins- 
low  sets  down  in  his  journal,  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  accountant,  the  items  of  destruc- 
tion :— two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  barns,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  out-houses,  eleven  mills,  and  one 
'  mass-house,'  making  a  sum  total  of  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three.  The  number  of  per- 
sons embarked  under  the  direction  of  Winslow 
was  fifteen  hundred  and-  ten.  The  Acadians. 
thus  abducted  from  their  pleasant  homes,  were 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  English  colonies 
on  the  seaboard.  They  were  mostly  divided 
among  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland, 
and  Carolina,  and  some  were  sent  as  far  south 
as  Georgia.  The  instructions  were,  to  load 
the  vessels  at  the  rate  of  one  person  for  every 
two  tons  of  tonnage ;  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  exceed  this  proportion. 

"  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  dread- 
ful business,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  fami- 
lies and  connections  from  being  separated  and 
sent  in  different  directions.  Many  cases 
occurred  of  members  of  the  same  household 
being  transported  to  remote  points,  and  spend- 
ing their  whole  lives  in  fruitless  efforts  to  find 
each  other.  The  amount  of  misery  caused  by 
this  circumstance  alone  was  incalculable;  but 
when  we  add  to  this  all  the  other  terrible  and 
cruel  accompaniments,  the  picture  becomes 
one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  human  suf- 
fering. A  peaceful  and  prosperous  people,  of 
simple  manners,  aidently  attached  to  their 
religion,  living  in  abundance,  if  not  affluence, 
suddenly  torn  by  military  force  from  their 
homes;  their  lands  confiscated,  their  houses 
pillaged  and  burned,  their  church  desecrated 
by  the  occupation  of  armed  men,  and  then  de- 
stroyed ;  crowded  on  board  ill-furnished  ships 
hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  month,  with  scan- 
ty provisions  and  no  comforts  for  the  aged  arid 


sick  ;  husbands  separated  from  their  wives, 
parents  from  children,  friends  from  friends  ;  in 
the  inclement  weather,  at  the  close  of  a  north- 
ern autumn  and  the  opening  of  winter;  borne 
away  as  prisoners  to  a  people  of  another  reli- 
gion and  speaking  another  language, — a  peo- 
ple who  disliked  them  from  national  antipathy, 
who  abhorred  iheir  worship  as  superstition 
and  idolatry  ;  in  poverty  and  exile  ;  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  town-officers,  and  living  on  the 
means  grudgingly  doled  out  to  them  as  town- 
paupers  ;  their  motions  watched  with  suspi- 
cion ;  their  liberty  restrained  by  the  most 
vexatious  regulations ;  all  pining  with  home- 
sickness, many  dying  of  broken  hearts,  and 
finally  the  wretched  survivors  of  a  seven  years' 
captivity  bending  their  weary  way  painfully 
back  towards  their  desolated  country,  that  they 
might  at  least  end  their  days  upon  the  soil  of 
their  birth,  where  every  object  filled  them  with 
the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  happiness  which 
should  never  more  revisit  them  on  this  earth. 

"The  captains  of  the  vessels  received  their 
directions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  prisoners, 
with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies 
among  which  they  were  lo  be  distributed,  li 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, that  measures  were  taken  'o  meet  the 
exigency  and  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
wretchedness  of  the  captives.  In  November, 
the  transports  began  to  arrive.  Several  bound 
for  Southern  ports  put  into  Boston  harbour, 
and  were  permitted  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners,  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  suffering  and  sickness 
which  already  made  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage.  Governor  Shirley 
was  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  legislature  disposed  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts portion  of  the  prisoners  as  they  came 
in.  Many  committees  were  raised  upon  the 
subject,  but  the  general  plan  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  whole  body  of  captives  was  to  distribute 
them  among  the  towns,  in  certain  proportions, 
and  lo  place  them  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 
The  legislature  were  careful  to  forbid  their  ad- 
mission to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  em- 
power the  town  functionaries  to  bind  out  to 
service  or  trade  the  children  of  the  French,  as 
they  might  any  other  persons  who  came  under 
their  official  control.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  from  time  to  time,  restraining  them  from 
travelling  about,  without  special  permission 
from  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  responsible 
citizens. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  statement  made 
by  some  historians,  that  the  Acadians  refused 
to  do  any  thing  for  their  own  support,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  is 
sustained  by  facts,  at  least  in  the  unqualified 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  made.    The  neu- 


tral French  were  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 
and  could  not  have  been  viewed  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  their  state  was  an  anomalous  one,  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  a  most  tyrannical 
exercise  of  superior  fvee,  resting  for  its  Justi- 
fication, not  upon  sufficient  proofs,  but  an  al- 
leged inevitable  state  necessity.  So  far  as  the 
Acadians  quartered  upon  Massachusetts  are 
concerned,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  they  were  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  industry  ;  and 
that  many  of  them  did  so,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But  they  were  among  strangers,  whose  modes 
of  employment  were  not  the  same  as  those  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  they  had 
brought  with  them  no  materials  or  tools  ;  they 
were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Many  had 
been  broken  down  in  heart  and  constitution, 
by  the  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  Some  were  too  old  to  la- 
bour, and  others  too  young.  They  arrived, 
too,  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  provisions 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
ol  life.  With  the  strongest  possible  desire  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  So  far  as  labour  could 
I/;  found  which  they  were  abie  io  perform, 
they  gladly  performed  it.  This  is  proved  by 
contemporary  documents  of  indisputable  au- 
thority, now  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  Boston. 

"  They  were  distributed,  as  we  have  stated, 
among  the  towns,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  town  authorities,  who  were  re- 
quired by  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for 
their  subsistence.  Generally  speaking,  fami- 
lies were  allowed  to  take  a  house,  the  rent  of 
which  formed  an  item  in  the  account  presented 
by  the  selectmen  to  the  provincial  treasury. 
The  necessaries  of  daily  subsistence  were  fur- 
nished, either  by  the  trades-people,  whose  bills 
were  made  out  in  their  own  name,  or  were 
charged  to  the  town,  and  allowed  by  the  ac- 
countants at  the  treasury.  In  some  cases,  it 
was  found  more  economical  to  furnish  them 
with  a  certain  weekly  sum  of  money  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  make  their  own  pur- 
chases. Many  individuals,  and  some  families, 
appear  to  have  been  no  burden  to  the  towns  at 
all.  after  the  needful  supplies  had  been  furnish- 
ed them  on  their  first  arrival. 

"  The  powers  intrusted  to  the  town  autho- 
rities soon  gave  rise  to  numerous  cases  of 
dissatisfaction.  Petitions  came  pouring  in 
upon  the  General  Court  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition. The  selectmen  sometimes  exercised 
their  power  to  bind  out  the  young  in  an  op- 
pressive and  cruel  manner,  unnecessarily 
separating  children  and  parents,  to  the  grief 
and  despair  of  both;  so  that  the  legislature 
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were  obliged  to  suspend  the  authority  with 
which  the  town-officers  had  been  invested. 

"  From  1756  nearly  to  1763,  discussions 
growing  out  of  the  anomalous  and  cruel  posi- 
tion of  the  French  captives  formed  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  business  of  the  legislature. 
Many  of  the  petitions  above  alluded  to  are 
preserved  ;  some  of  them  are  expressed  in  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  language,  and  dis- 
close a  state  of  suffering  which  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  without  the  deepest  commiseration. 
But  as  we  follow  the  legislative  records  on 
from  year  to  year,  they  grow  fewer  and  few- 
er ;  many  of  the  captives  died  ;  some  establish- 
ed themselves  in  regular  occupations ;  and 
finally,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  most  of  the  sur- 
vivors found  their  way  back  to  Nova  Scotia, 
or  removed  to  Canada. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Acadians  sent  to  the  other 
provinces  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
with  so  much  precision.  Some  finally  settled 
among  their  countrymen  in  Louisiana,  or  far- 
ther up  the  Mississippi.  Others  became  hunt- 
ers, trappers,  or  Coureurs-des-bois  in  the  West. 
Others,  attempting  to  return  in  vessels,  along 
the  coast,  from  some  of  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces, were  arrested  in  Massachusetts,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Lawrence,  who  writes  to 
Governor  Shirley  on  the  1st  of  July,  1756, — 
'  I  entreat  your  Excellency  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
so  pernicious  an  undertaking,  by  destroying 
such  vessels  as  those  in  your  colony  may  have 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  [by  arresting] 
all  that  may  attempt  to  pass  through  any  part 
of  your  government,  by  land  or  by  water,  on 
their  way  hither.'  As  if  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  from  a  few  broken-down  Aca- 
dian peasants  !  It  turned  out,  that  the  other 
colonies  were  not  so  rigid  in  enforcing  the  cap- 
tivity of  these  unhappy  exiles.  The  ninety- 
nine  returning  Acadians — for  that  was  the 
number  arrested  in  Massachusetts,  and  distri- 
buted, like  the  rest,  among  the  towns — who 
excited  such  terrors  in  the  breast  of  Governor 
Lawrence,  were  furnished  with  passports  by 
the  governors  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
New  York. 

"  We  have  thus  given  a  very  rapid  and  im- 
perfect narrative  of  an  historical  transaction, 
in  which  it  is  painful  to  know  that  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  if  not  parties  in  the  plot  origi- 
nally, were  the  principal  agents  by  whom  it 
was  carried  into  execution.  One  circumstance, 
of  great  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
its  moral  character,  has  not  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  historians  as  much  as  it  should.  Most 
of  them  make  no  allusion  to  it  whatever;  Mi- 
not  mentions  it  without  a  word  of  comment. 
By  the  second  article  in  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, drawn  vp,  too,  by  the  officers  of  the 
besieging  army,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be 
'  left  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  when 
we.  [the  English]  arrived.'  On  the  faith  of 
this,  the  garrison  of  Beau  Scjour  capitulated 
on  the  Kith  of  June,  and  that  of  Gaspereau  a 
few  days  after.  By  the  other  article,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrisons  were  to  be  transported 
to  Louisburg,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and- not  to  boar  arms  for  six 
months.  This  last  was  faithfully  executed. 
How  faithfully  the  former  was  kept,  the  pre- 


ceding pages  have  shown.  If  this  affair  had 
occurred  on  the  great  theatre  of  European  po- 
litics, the  names  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
it  would  have  been  handed  down  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.  It  is  like  those  great  acts 
of  pagan  cruelty,  the  results  of  international 
hatred, — the  reducing  of  whole  communities 
to  slavery,  and  dividing  their  lands  among  the 
citizens  of  the  conquering  nation, — which  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Compared  with  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
standing  reproach  of  three  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Modern  Europe,  the  desolation  of  Aca- 
die  is  a  crime  of  much  darker  dye.  The  former 
transferred  a  nation  from  their  domestic  op- 
pressors to  a  foreign  master,  probably  bettering 
their  condition  by  the  exchange  ;  the  latter 
sunk  an  innocent  people,  from  a  state  of  almost 
unexampled  happiness,  into  the  miseries  of 
utter  poverty  and  hopeless  exile.  We  forbear 
to  run  the  parallel  farther." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Political  Aspect  of  Europe. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  London  Christian  Observer  for 
1846,  under  the  head  "  View  of  Public  Affairs." 
They  are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend," 
not  only  as  a  graphic  and  probably  true  pic- 
ture of  things  as  then,  and  perhaps  now,  exist- 
ing, but  chiefly  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ap- 
plication of  figurative  and  analogical  illustra- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  a  subject. 

S.  R. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  very  much  in 
the  condition  of  what  mathematicians  call  un- 
stable equilibrium.  In  stable  equilibrium, — 
that  is,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below 
the  point  of  suspension  or  support, — there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  mass,  when  disturbed,  to  right 
itself;  it  maybe  agitated,  or  oscillate,  for  a 
time,  but  gravity  does  its  duty  and  restores  it 
to  its  poise.  Not  so  where  the  conditions  are 
unstable ;  every  agitation  then  throws  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  forward  from  its  line  of  support ; 
each  increment  of  swerving  increases  the  dan- 
ger ;  there  is  no  self- restoring  principle:  and  a 
feather  added  to  the  weight  on  this  side  or 
that,  overbalances  the  whole,  and  precipitates 
the  catastrophe. 

Our  own  happy  country  has  often  proved 
itself  to  be  in  the  stable  position  ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  mighty 
pyramid  of  its  institutions  rests  not  upon  its 
vertex  but  its  base.  Were  it  in  the  former 
condition,  a  totter  would  become  an  overthrow  ; 
and  even  where  there  seemed  not  a  breath  of 
wind  to  shake  the  fabric,  its  materials  having 
no  erect  support,  and  being  kept  together  only 
by  cohesion,  might  crack  and  split,  and  one 
fragment  detached  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  whole.  But  resting  upon  the  broad 
solid  basis  of  its  well-balanced  constitution  ; 
having  a  free  popular  parliament,  an  unshack- 
led press,  equal  laws  and  liberties  for  all  its 
vast  population,  and  a  general  system  of  self- 
control  and  mutual  dependence,  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  parish  vestry,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  from  the  queen  to  the 


constable,  each  atom  rests  upon  another  ;  the 
basis  widens  with  the  superincumbent  weight ; 
and  even  the  crown,  though  high  in  dizzy  air, 
has  the  whole  pyramid  for  its  support.  We 
have  had  a  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  a  Norman  con- 
quest ;  Tudor  attempts  at  despotism  ;  and  a 
Laud  and  Charles  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
Prynne  and  Cromwell  on  the  other  ;  a  com- 
monwealth and  a  kingly  restoration  ;  again  a 
revolution  and  a  kingly  abdication  or  rejection  ; 
not  to  mention  subsequent  alternations  down 
to  the  ten-pound  suffrage  revolution  and  the 
corn-law  revolution  ;  and  yet,  after  every 
earthquake  the  pyramid  has  stood  firm  and 
erect  ;  no  external  force  has  overturned  it  ; 
the  chippings  which1  have  sometimes  frighten- 
ed us  with  their  explosions  and  clouds  of  dust, 
have  not  rended  the  edifice  to  its  centre  or  its 
foundation  ;  and  if  any  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, it  is  perhaps  lest  the  basis  should  be 
so  much  expanded,  while  the  elevation  remains 
the  same,  that  there  might  be  some  liability  of 
the  centre  sinking,  like  an  arch  loo  much  flat- 
tened or  deprived  of  its  keystone. 

Thus  the  pyramid  keeps  its  proportions  and 
its  strength  ;  and  the  little  sparkling  diadem  at 
the  top,  though  pressing  a  female  brow,  seems 
in  no  special  danger. 

But  the  continental  powers — for  the  most 
part — are  not  thus  happily  balanced,  either 
individually  or  collectively.  There  are  shak- 
ings and  rockings  ;  and  where  those  affect  bo- 
dies not  poised  in  the  line  of  stable  support, 
there  is  imminent  danger.  France  stands  on 
on  its  vertex,  not  on  its  base.  It  has  been 
kept  in  forced  cohesion  against  gravity  ever 
since  the  revolution  of  the  Barricades,  by  the 
skill  and  prudence  of  one  man  ;  who,  though 
he  wears  a  crown,  is  neither  young  nor  im- 
mortal. Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the 
small  despotisms  of  Germany,  are  in  an  invert- 
ed condition,  with  a  broad  body  and  a  narrow 
base;  and  a  very  little  force  from  within  or 
without  might  overset  them,  and  convert  auto- 
cracy into  republicanism.  The  new  Pope  saw 
this  danger  in  his  peculiarly  ticklish  empire ; 
and  very  wisely — and  we  would  hope  upon 
principle  as  well  as  policy — determined  to 
liberalize  its  institutions,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  subversion.  Whether  he  has  yet  disco- 
vered the  true  centre  of  oscillation,  we  know 
not;  but  all  the  states  of  Italy  are  on  a  knife- 
edge  balance.  Switzerland  also,  though  from 
different  causes,  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
The  democratical  element  preponderates  in  its 
Cantons;  and  has  lately  exploded  in  Geneva. 
The  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  so  numerous  and  la- 
byrinthine, that  we  never  attempt  to  chronicle 
them.  There  has  just  been  a  new  one  in  Por- 
tugal ;  and  the  seeds  of  one  or  more  are  sown 
in  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  a  French  prince 
with  the  queen's  sister,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Carlists  against  the  royal  alliance,  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and 
the  balance  of  European  power;  and  the  con- 
sequent differences  of  opinion,  or  of  interest, 
in  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Spain  itself. 

One  hears  the  frequent  foreboding  that  all 
Europe  seems  resting  upon  a  smouldering  vol- 
cano ;  that  some  explosion  will  occur,  and  that 
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the  fire  once  enkindled  will  spread  widely  ; 
but  when,  how,  or  where,  who  shall  predict? 
Europe  was  not  more  visibly  agitated  previ- 
ously to  the  revolutions  in  1830,  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  heaps  of  Culminating 
materials  have  accumulated  since  that  eventful 
era.  It  is  often  with  political  craters,  as  it  was 
in  the  divine  infliction  upon  the  cities  of  the 
Plain,  that  the  impending  catastrophe  is  not 
indicated  by  preternatural  phenomena.  "The 
sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  enter- 
ed Zoar."  It  was  perhaps  a  bright  summer's 
morning  ;  the  air  might  be  calm  and  the  sky 
azure,  so  that  the  faithless  apprehended  no 
danger ;  yet  the  very  next  words  are,  "  The 
Lord  rained"  "  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven."  The  next  war  of  Eu- 
rope, Canning  predicted,  would  be  a  war  of 
opinions.  The  events  of  1830  verified  his 
omen;  but  that  war  was  only  partial;  in 
France  and  Belgium  the  insurgents  were  vie- 
torious  ;  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  re- 
sisted the  shock.  But  the  assailants  are  still 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  at  a  given  signal 
all  Europe  may  be  in  a  political  conflagration. 
When  elements  are  predisposed  for  an  explo- 
sion, there  wants  but  little  to  precipitate  it. 
The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  pictures  to  us 
the  play  of  affinities  in  the  moral  world.  Here 
is  a  lock  of  cotton  ;  it  is  soft,  unsullied,  and 
elastic ;  nought  has  touched  it  but  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  gentle  air  we  breathe;  but 
it  is  secretly  prepared  for  the  match  ; — it  ex- 
plodes ;  and  nothing  remains  to  indicate  its 
original  fabric.  Yonder  is  a  vial  of  water 
cooled  down  unnaturally  below  the  freezing 
point,  under  forcible  conditions,  which  prevent 
its  following  its  bent.  Shake  it  not; — there; 
a  touch  has  caused  it  to  rush  to  ice.  Yonder 
vase  is  transparent ;  you  discern  not  that  it 
contains  any  thing  but  pellucid  air.  The  elec- 
tric spark  suddenly  awakens  dormant  ener- 
gies ;  and  out  bursts  a  vast  fuliginous  cloud, 
which  descends  in  black  massy  flakes,  appa- 
rently generated  from  nothing.  Look  again  ; 
that  solution  is  transparent ;  you  know  not  that 
it  is  supersaturated  with  materials  disposed  to 
crystallize,  but  suspended  by  art.  You  drop 
a  fragment  of  an  affiliated  crystal  into  the  in- 
ert compound  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  liquid  has 
turned  to  a  mass  of  solid  crystals.  In  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  empires,  the  match,  the  spark,  the 
crystal  of  affinity,  the  touch  of  vibration,  may 
be  a  Masaniello,  a  Wat  Tyler,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Bonaparte, — in  Paris,  it  was  a  squadron  of 
newspapers, — and  then,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?"  England  has  weighty  duties  to 
discharge  in  the  play  of  international  affinities  ; 
and  it  becomes  her  not  to  shrink  from  her  ob- 
ligations. She  may  do  much  to  promote 
peace,  to  heal  strifes,  to  induce  her  neighbours 
to  see  their- mutual  interests,  and  to  persuade 
them  not  to  stand  in  their  own  light.  As  a 
powerful,  an  enlightened,  and  a  free  nation, 
she  may  use  her  moral  influence  with  great 
effect  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

George  B.  Vashon,  a  young  man  of  colour, 
of  fine  talents,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  was 
admitted  a  few  days  since  as  Attorney,  Solici- 
tor, and  Counsellor,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State.    G.  B.  Vashon  read  law  in  the 


office  of  Walter  Forward,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
but  was  denied  admission  to  the  bar  there. 
We  understand  he  goes  immediately  to  Hayti, 
with  the  intention  of  making  that  Island  his 
permanent  residence. — N.  Y.  Paper. 


For  "The Friend." 

House  of  Refuge. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  House, 
of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  40. 

From  this  Report  we  gather,  that 


"  The  number  of  children  in  the 


institution,  on  the  1st  of  Jan'y, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1847,  was  .... 

151 

51 

There  have  been  received  during 

the  year  1847,  ... 

120 

30 

Total, 

271 

81 

There  have  left  the  institution  dur- 

ing the  year, 

126 

42 

Leaving  in  the  House,  on  the  1st 

January,  1848,  - 

145 

39 

"The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the 
past  year  has  been  195;  that  of  the  year  1846 
was  194  ;  of  the  year  1845,  180 ;  of  the  year 
1844,  165;  of  the  year  1843,  152;  of  the 
year  1842,  155£;  and  of  the  year  1841,  147. 

"  The  average  number  of  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution during  the  past  year  has  been  149;  of 
girls,  46.  During  a  part  of  the  time  the  Boys' 
department  had  as  many  inmates  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating." 

Of  the  daily  routine  of  the  inmates  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  : 

"  The  Boys  leave  their  dormitories  at  4£  or 
5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  a  bell  having  been  rung  to  awake  them, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously.  After  wash- 
ing, they  repair  to  the  school  rooms,  where 
they  pursue  their  studies  until  a  few  minutes 
before  the  breakfast  hour,  which  is7|  o'clock. 

"  Having  finished  this  meal,  they  proceed 
to  the  workshops,  where,  with  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes,  they  remain  until  11  o'clock; 
when  such  as  have  completed  their  tasks,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  shops  to  play,  or,  at  their 
option,  to  remain  at  work  for  wages.  At  ten 
minutes  before  12  o'clock  the  shops  are  clear- 
ed, and  the  boys,  having  washed,  proceed  to 
dinner;  after  which,  until  1  o'clock,  all,  ex- 
cepting those  deprived  of  the  privilege,  for 
punishment,  are  allowed  to  play.  At  this 
hour  they  return  to  the  work-shops,  where 
with  two  intervals  of  ten  minutes  each,  they 
are  engaged  until  5  o'clock  ;  the  active,  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved  boys  getting  out  half 
an  hour  sooner.  Supper  is  taken  at  5  o'clock. 
After  this  meal  the  boys  again  attend  the 
schools,  which  are  closed  with  religious  exer- 
cises, in  summer  at  7^  and  in  winter  at  8 
o'clock — at  which  time  they  retire  to  rest. 

"  Those  whose  education  has  been  much 
neglected,  and  the  smaller  boys  who  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  their  studies,  are  al- 
lowed an  additional  hour  for  schooling,  which 
is  deducted  from  the  morning  hours  for  work. 

"  The  apportionment  of  lime  to  rest,  school- 


ing, work,  meals,  and  recreation,  may  be  stated 
thus : — 

Hours. 

Attest,  in  dormitories,  8| 
At  school,  .....  4^ 
At  work,  if  active  and  obedient,         -  6 

(The  unruly  and  inactive,  7£  hours.) 
At  meals,  washing  and  dressing,       -  2£ 
At  play,  reading,  or  working,  at  option, 

for  wages,  2i 

(The  play-time  of  the  disobedient  and  — 
indolent  is  reduced  to  about  an  hour,  and  24 
in  some  few  cases  even  less.)  — 

"  The  same  hours  for  rising,  retiring,  and 
taking  meals,  are  observed  by  the  girls.  Their 
school  hours  are  from  1  to  A\  o'clock,  p.  m., 
in  winter,  and  5  o'clock  in  summer ;  with  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  for  those  most  deficient 
in  learning.  Making  and  mending  their  own 
and  the  boys'  clothing,  cooking  and  washing 
for  the  whole  establishment,  and  various  house- 
hold duties,  give  employment  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  ; — ample  lime,  however,  being 
allowed  for  healthful  recreation." 

The  learning  of  the  children  has  not  been 
neglected.    The  managers  say  : 

"  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  children,  in  their  school  studies,  which  em- 
brace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition, 
geography  and  history  ;  the  three  first  named, 
however,  claiming  a  large  portion  of  the  teach- 
ers' time  and  attention — a  course  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  great  ignorance  of  most  of  the 
inmates  when  admitted,  and  the  short  period 
during  which  they  generally  remain  in  the 
institution." 

In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  institution 
— of  which  false  views  are  abroad,  it  is  said  : 

"  The  Board  again  reiterate  what  has  been 
already  repeatedly  stated,  that  this  institution 
differs  essentially  from  a  Prison.  The  moral 
relbrmation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  their 
training  to  habits  of  industry,  are  the  objects 
of  its  establishment;  not  punishment  for  of- 
fences previously  committed.  Healthful  recre- 
ation and  kind  treatment  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  inmate,  and  he  is  further  stimulated 
to  good  behaviour  by  the  knowledge  that  upon 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  length  of 
his  stay  in  the  House.  Restraint,  it  is  true,  is 
imposed  upon  all,  a  wholesome  restraint,  which 
would  now  be  unnecessary  had  parental  autho- 
rity judiciously  applied  it  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
but  which  is  essential  to  curb  the  passions  and 
control  the  will,  too  long  accustomed  to  follow 
their  own  biddings  unchecked." 

The  following  in  relation  to  a  Refuge  for 
Coloured  Children,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Slate,  a  Refuge  for  Coloured  Children 
might  be  established.  This  hope,  it  is  believ- 
ed, will  shortly  be  realized.  The  Committee 
of  Citizens,  engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose,  have  obtained  about  $14,000 
— a  large  part  of  which  has  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this 
institution.  With  these  funds,  and  others  ac- 
cruing from  strict  economy  in  the  expenditures 
for  the  support,  of  the  institution,  a  lot,  contain- 
ing about  11  acres,  has  been  purchased,  in  the 
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District  of  Spring  Garden,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Girard  College,  for  a  sum  rather  exceeding 
$18,000;  $5,000  of  which  remain  unpaid, 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  The 
situation  is  considered  a  very  desirable  one. 

"  On  a  part  of  this  lot  it  is  designed,  in  the 
course  of  tbe  ensuing  Spring,  to  commence  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  a  Refuge  for  Coloured 
Children — with  accommodations  for  100  in- 
mates, and  a  capacity  within  the  walls  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  150 
additional  inmates.  Preparations  for  carrying 
these  plans  into  effect  are  now  in  progress. 
On  another  portion  of  the  lot,  adjoining  that 
appropriated  for  the  Refuge  for  Coloured  Chil- 
dren, it  is  proposed,  at  some  future  time,  to 
erect  one  for  white  children — 'much  more  am- 
ple in  its  dimensions  than  the  present  buildings, 
and  with  arrangements  for  the  classification  of 
the  inmates,  and  other  improvements  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

"  The  amount  as  yet  subscribed  by  citizens, 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Refuge  for  Coloured 
Children,  exceeds  but  little  the  half  of  the  sum 
anticipated.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  with 
the  intention  of  attributing  the  deficiency  to  any 
want  of  energy  or  judicious  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Citizens,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  making  collections — to  whom  the 
Board  return  their  thanks  for  their  long-con- 
tinued and  zealous  efforts — but  in  the  hope 
that  the  statement  of  the  fact  here  may  bring 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  some  whom  the  appeals 
of  the  Committee  have  not  reached,  and  who 
may  be  disposed  to  lend  their  aid  to  a  measure 
calculated  to  elevate  morally  and  socially  the 
delinquent  children  of  this  much  neglected 
portion  of  the  community. 

"  It  affords  the  Board  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
Refuge,  exclusively  for  Coloured  Children, 
meets  the  unqualified  approval  of  a  number  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of 
colour,  to  whom  the  plan  has  been  explained  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  approved  by  our  coloured  population  gene- 
rally." 

Many  satisfactory  testimonies  are  appended 
to  the  Report  respecting  the  behaviour  of  for- 
mer inmates  who  have  been  apprenticed. 


For  "  Tim  Friend." 
THE  BIRTH. DAY  GIFT. 

Twelve  years  of  youthful  gladness, 
Have  marked  tliy  transient  morn; 

No  darkling  clouds  of  sadness, 
Have  risen  to  deform. 

The  blast  of  bleak  misfortune, 

Or  wan  affliction  drear, 
Ne'er  heaved  thy  guileless  bosom, 

Or  drew  a  burning  tear. 

Thou  hast  a  home  ;  and  round  thee 

Are  comforts  not  a  few  ; 
A  father's,  mother's,  kindness, 

Sister's  and  brother's  too. 

Oh  !  prize  that  father's  fondness, 

That  mother's  anxious  care  ; 
Oh  !  listen  to  their  counsel, 

Of  grieving  them  beware. 

Fcrhaps  the  day  is  hastening, 
When  thou,  like  me,  mayst  turn 


To  muse  on  joys  departed, 

And  o'er  their  absence  mourn. 

One  of  thy  little  circle, 

Of  merry-hearted  ones, 
May  e'er  twelve  months  have  vanished — 
Nay, — e'er  twelve  rising  suns 

Have  roused  thee  from  thy  slumber 

To  hail  the  rosy  day, 
Be  of  that  countless  number 
Forever  passed  away ! 

Then  prize,  ob  !  prize  the  favour 

Bestowed  by  bounteous  Heaven, 
Nor  e'er  forget  the  Giver 
In  loving  what  is  given. 

ON'  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SAME. 

Farewell  departed  spirit, 
Sweet  pledge  of  future  joys, 
We  would  like  thee  inherit, 
That  bliss  no  grief  alloys. 

Youth's  slippery  paths  before  thee, 
Snares  thickly  strewed  therein, — 
Called  e'er  vain  fancies  bore  thee 
To  darker  shades  of  sin. 
Then  rest,  thou  happy  spirit, 
Safe  anchored  from  the  storm  ; 
We  would  like  thee  inherit, 
That  heaven  no  clouds  deform. 
Here  tossed  upon  the  billows, 
Oft  ready  to  despair, 
Our  harps  upon  the  willows, 
Our  hearts  oppressed  with  care ; — 
We  wait  the  midnight  warning 
To  summon  us  away, 
Whence  there  is  no  returning 
To  labours  of  our  day. 
«         But  thou  art  safely  landed, 
Where  ills  no  more  betide, 
And  she,  that  darling  prattler 
Is  safely  by  thy  side  ! 
Then  weep  not  ye  bereaved  ones, 
Sad,  stricken,  and  oppressed, 
Since  'tis  through  tribulation, 
All  enter  into  rest. 

Yea,  though  the  prop  be  riven, 
You  hoped  to  lean  upon  ; 
Though  your  frail  barks  be  driven 
Through  storms  and  tempest  on  ; 
Yet  with  a  word  your  Captain 
Can  hush  the  loudest  blast; 
Then  oh  !  if  safely  landed, 
What  matters  it  at  last ! 
Ohio.  R. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  CONTRAST. 

Suggested  by  a  sketch  in  Old  Humphrey. 

How  far  is  Canaan  ? — the  home  of  the  blest ! 
Shall  I  ever  attain  to  that  heavenly  rest ! 
Oh!  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  flee, 
From  sin  and  from  sorrow,  dear  Saviour,  to  thee  ! 

I  behold  it  afar  in  the  dim  distance  seen — 
But,  a  waste  howling  wilderness  litth  between  ; 
Heavy  laden  and  weary,  I  long  to  be  free, 
If  indeed  there  is  hope  for  one  such  as  me ! 

Go  on  doubting  Christian,  and  quicken  thy  pace. 
There's  a  glorious  reward,  at  the  end  of  the  race  ; 
Then  gird  up  thy  loins,  thou  needst  not  despair, 
For  the  Saviour  of  sinners  will  welcome  thee  there  ! 

How  far  is  Caanan  ? — cries  a  triumphant  voice, 
In  the  Lord  my  Redeemer,  my  soul  can  rejoice  ! 
I  know  that  He  liveth,  and  rcigncth  above, 
And  I  also  shall  live  in  His  presence  and  love! 

The  top  of  Amana  and  Herman  I  see — 

And  my  soul  as  Amminadib's  chariots  would  flee; 

He  is  mighty  to  save,  and  strong  to  deliver, 

The  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever  ! 


Go  on  valiant  Christian,  I  would  bid  thee  God  speed, 
Mayst  thou  reach  the  good  land,  and  find  strength  tor 
thy  need ; 

But  a  word  in  thine  ear — though  it  need  not  appal — 
Let  him  that  now  standeth,  take  heed  lest  lie  full! 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Opening  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

From  a  manuscript  memoir  of  B.  K. 

This  year  [1818],  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
was  established.  The  meeting  for  business 
commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  16th  of  the  Eighth  month.  John 
Letchworth  under  date  of  Eighth  month  18th, 
thus  describes  to  his  brother  [B.  K.],  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  its  accommodations. 

"The  Men's  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  in  a 
shed  adjoining  the  brick  meeting-house,  be- 
longing to  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
which  Women  Friends  meet,  and,  I  understand 
fill.  If  thou  pictures  to  thyself  one  of  the 
sheds  of  your  brick  yards  extended  to  45  feet 
one  way,  by  75  feet  the  other, — with  blocks 
on  the  ground  floor,  on  which  rough  boards 
are  laid  for  seats, — and,  midway  of  the  long 
side,  a  passage  from  the  road  two-thirds  across 
the  shed,  at  which  place  there  are  two  benches 
with  backs,  one  of  them  a  little  raised  above 
the  earthen  floor, — with  the  front  side  of  the 
shed,  boarded  up  about  3  feet  high, — thou 
canst  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  men's  apart- 
ment. Yet  here,  Benjamin,  even  here,  busi- 
ness under  proper  qualification,  can  be  trans- 
acted with  propriety." 

John  Heald  [a  minister  residing  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,]  thus  wrote  to  B.  K.  re- 
specting this  Yearly  Meeting  : 

"  It  was  attended  by  about,  I  suppose,  two 
thousand  Friends,  though  I  am  ready  to  con- 
clude the  number  was  rather  less."  ..."  A 
solemnity  continued  to  attend  the  several  sit- 
tings and  deliberations  thereof.  Near  the  close, 
my  mind  was  led  to  view  in  retrospect  the  time 
when  the  number  of  Friends'  families  [in  Ohio,] 
was  less  than  ten.  My  father,  one  young  wo- 
man, and  myself,  were  all  that  attended  one 
meeting,  and  that  the  only  meeting  then  in  this 
western  country, — less  than  40  years  ago. 
[I  remembered]  the  first  established  meeting, 
— the  opening  of  a  preparative  meeting, — then 
the  opening  of  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  Twelfth  month,  1785, — and  some  years 
since  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  Now  a  Yearly 
Meeting  is  opened,  attended  by  such  a  large 
number  of  Friends,  and  with  the  overshadow- 
ing solemnity  !  I  said  in  my  heart,  how  great 
things  thou  hast  done,  and  art  doing  for  this 
thy  people,  O  Lord  !  How  dost  thou  delight 
to  do  us  good  !  How  small,  hut  a  few  years 
ago!  and  what  a  great  multitude  now!  All 
this  brought  about  within  the  compass  of  my 
own  knowledge;  and  the  opening  of  all  these 
meetings  I  have  attended,  except  the  prepara- 
tive meeting." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  the  evening 
of  Sixth-day,  the  20th. 

Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you 
can  do  to-day  ;  never  do  that  by  proxy,  which 
you  can  do  yourself. 


New  York — The  Extension  of  Slavery. — 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  the 
Assembly  of  this  State,  on  the  10th  ult.,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  eight  to  five  : 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  m 
his  last  annual  message,  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Congress,  of  territorial  government  over 
the  conquered  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Caliibrnias,  and  the  retention  thereof  as  an  indem- 
nity ;  in  which  said  territories,  the  institution  of  Sla- 
very does  not  now  exist;  therefore — 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  our  Senators 
in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Representatives 
requested,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insert  into  any 
act  or  ordinance,  establishing  any  and  all,  such  pro- 
visional and  territorial  government  or  governments,  a 
fundamental  article  or  provision,  which  shall  provide, 
declare,  and  guaranty,  that  Slavery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  first  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
prohibited  therein,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain 
a  territory. 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution and  preamble  to  each  of  said  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  introduced  info 
the  Senate,  but  the  above  were  substituted  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  10,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-six  to  one.  We  rejoice  at  this  action 
of  the  State,  and  trust  it  will  be  regarded  by 
her  Representatives  in  Congress,  but  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  its 
character.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prohi- 
bitions of  Slavery  only  extends  to  territory  so 
long  as  it  remains  such.  The  Legislature  has 
not  said,  that  no  new  slave  States  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  As  usual  it  is  a  com- 
promise for  Slavery. — Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

A  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — A  bill  has  been 
brought  in,  in  the  Senate  of  this  State,  prohi- 
biting any  Judge  of  the  State  from  acting  under 
the  law  of  Congress  for  retaking  fugitive  slaves, 
and  providing  that  no  State  officer  shall  arrest 
such  fugitives,  under  a  penalty  of  $500,  and 
imprisonment  from  eight  to  twelve  months. 
A  law  of  the  same  character  exists  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  only 
protection  which,  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  can  be  given  to  the  fugitive  slave. 
We  trust  that  this  much  will  be  done  by  this 
State,  and  if  tbis  bill  should  not  become  a  law, 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  should  be 
besieged  with  petitions  to  enact  such  an  one. — 
Ibid. 


In  the  Tyrol,  and  particularly  at  Voralberg, 
a  regular  business  of  breeding  snails  for  sale 
is  carried  on.  They  are  placed  in  large  pieces 
of  ground,  among  shrubs  and  trees,  and  cov- 
ered with  grass,  where  they  are  fed  with  cab- 
bage leaves.  In  winter  they  are  covered  with 
moss  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  The 
flesh  is  most  delicate  in  autumn. — They  are 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and 
a-half  to  three  florins  the  thousand. — London 
Critic. 


When  the  idea  of  any  pleasure  strikes  your 
imagination,  make  a  just  computation  between 
the  duration  of  the  pleasure,  and  that  of  the 
repentance  sure  to  follow  it. — Epictetus. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  5,  1848. 


We  had  indulged  the  hope  that  it  would 
have  been  in  our  power  to  announce  to  our 
readers  in  the  present  number,  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
between  this  government  and  our  sister  repub- 
lic. The  newspapers  for  the  last  week  have 
been  replete  with  rumours  and  statements  to 
the  import,  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
proffered  such  terms  of  peace  as  was  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  would  be  accepted  at  Washing, 
ton.  We  are  sorry  to  perceive  however,  that 
more  recent  accounts  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
pleasing  anticipation.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  North  American,  under  date 
of  First  month  29th,  says: — 

"  Certain  correspondents,  in  order  to  keep 
up  appearances  and  to  maintain  the  consist- 
ency of  their  predictions,  continue  to  insist 
that  the  project  of  a  treaty  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Trist.  There  is  no  manner  of  war- 
rant for  these  statements,  and  the  government 
is  without  one  particle  of  information  to  that 
effect." 

Although  Congress  have  been  in  session 
about  two  months,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
of  a  decisive  character  relative  to  the  war. 
The  Senate  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  debate  upon  what  is  termed  the  Ten  Regi- 
ment Bill,  and  several  very  able  speeches  have 
been  made  therein  in  opposition  to  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  and  more  especially  against 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  other  members 
of  that  body  have  strenuously  defended  the 
Administration  to  the  very  utmost  ;  and  in 
some  instances  propounded  doctrines  and  views 
of  the  most  startling  and  alarming  nature. 
As  a  sample  we  copy  from  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings under  date  of  31st  ult.,  the  following  : 

"  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  and  Mr.  Downs  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  its  favour,  advocating  the 
doctrine  that  where  we  could  not  treat  we 
must  take.  The  territory  of  Mexico  was  re- 
quired to  spread  our  population,  our  commerce 
and  our  freedom." 

And  this  monstrous  doctrine  gravely  put 
forth  in  that  "  august  and  enlightened  body," 
as  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  been  often  called,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ! ! 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  W.  Hadley,  agent,  Mooresville,  Ind., 
$2,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  from  A.  Tomlinson,  and  H.  Ken- 
dall, $4  each,  to  52,  vol.  20 ;  of  James  Silef,  agent, 
Ind.,  from  E.  Moon,  D.  Lindley,  T.  Durham,  D.  Dur- 
ham,  $2  each,  vol.  20  ;  H.  Harrison,  J.  White,  H. 
Moffatt,  $2  each,  vol.  21 ;  N.  Elliott,  $4,  vols.  19  and 
20  ;  J.  Hobson,  $4,  to  52,  vol.  20,  and  R.  Haworth,  $8, 
to  52,  vol.  20  ;  of  A.  Garretson,  Ohio,  from  D.  Gray, 
and  J.  Crew,  $2  each,  vol.  21. 

Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited   to  9 ;   and  of  day-scholars   to  5. 
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Early  application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish 
to  send,  to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c,  will 
be  made  known  by  circular. 

Yahdley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
First  month,  1848. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kijiber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LlNDZEY  NlCHOLSON, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Dover,  Clin- 
ton  county,  Ohio,  20th  of  First  month,  1848,  Jacob 
Ratcliff,  of  Highland  county,  Ohio,  to  MaRY  E., 
daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Margaret  Hunnicult,  both 
deceased. 


Died,  at  Clinton,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of 
First  month,  after  a  short  illness,  Abigail  S.,  wile  of 
John  Wood,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Phebe  Grir- 
fin,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age.  In  the  Third  month 
last  she  was  attacked  with  disease  of  the  lungs ;  from 
which  period  her  mind  was  impressed  with  a  belief, 
that  her  stay  here  would  be  short ;  and  at  seasons  a 
deep  and  earnest  concern  was  felt  that  she  might  be 
prepared  for  her  final  departure.  When  again  visited 
with  illness,  which  soon  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  much 
bodily  weakness,  her  mind  was  calm  and  resigned  ; 
and  from  expressions  uttered  at  different  times,  it  was 
evident  she  thought  it  would  be  her  last,  although 
her  family  and  friends  entertained  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very till  near  the  close.  In  the  afternoon  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  expresed  to  her  mother  and  hus- 
band, a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour. — 
She  passed  away  gently  like  one  falling  asleep,  and 
great  solemnity  spread  over  those  who  witnessed  the 
closing  scene,  and  beheld  the  sweetness  of  her  coun- 
tenance after  the  spirit  had  taken  its  flight.  A  con- 
soling evidence  is  felt  by  her  surviving  friends,  that 
through  the  favour  of  Him  whose  mercy  faileth  not, 
an  admittance  was  granted  through  the  gates  of  that 
city  "  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
everlasting  praise." 

 ,  First  month  11th,  1848,  at  his  residence, 

West  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  after  an  illness  of 
about  two  months,  William  Bailey,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age ;  an  approved  minister  of  New  Garden 
Monthly"  Meeting.- 

 ,  First  month  27th,  John  Passmore,  a  member 

of  the  same  meeting,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  First  month,  1848,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Greenwich,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey, 
Moses  Sheppard,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Green- 
wich meeting,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  Though 
he  felt  and  expressed  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to 
die  and  pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  yet  he 
was  able  to  say,  "  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  depart, 
whenever  my  heavenly  Father  thinks  I  have  suffered 
enough  ;  but  I  want  his  will  to  be  done  in  me."  And 
when  asked  how  he  felt  in  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  replied,  "  Quiet  and  comfortable  ;  and  believe  I 
shall  go  to  that  happy  country."  Being  thus  strength- 
ened through  Divine  mercy,  patiently  to  wait,  and 
quietly  to  hope,  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  it  is  be- 
lieved his  end  was  peace. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  151.) 

George  Dillwyn,  in  his  Reflections,  gives 
the  following  little  anecdote  of  himself.  The 
remarks  are  characteristic. 

"  I  was  quietly  pursuing  my  philosophical 
reveries,  when  a  fly  stung  my  leg,  and  awak- 
ened the  spirit  of  revenge,  i  instantly  deter- 
mined to  destroy  him  ;  but  he,  as  if  a  consci- 
ousness of  guilt  kept  him  watchfully  aware  of 
his  danger,  evaded  the  descending  blow.  At 
the  instant  another,  whom  suspicion  accused 
of  the  fact,  settled  on  the  spot,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  my  resentment.  Curiosity  then  prompt- 
ed me  to  examine  the  breathless  corpse ;  but 
judge  of  my  surprise,  when  1  discovered,  that, 
instead  of  the  real  offender,  I  had  sacrificed 
one  of  nature's  useful  scavengers  which  have 
no  stings  to  do  mischief  with.  A  gleam  of 
pity  succeeded,  but  it  came  too  late ;  and  could 
only  suggest  the  following  apostrophe  : — '  How 
deaf  to  any  call,  but  that  of  self-gratification, 
is  anger  !  Well  may  it  be  said  to  find  enter- 
tainment only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Fie  upon 
thee,  thou  vain  pretender  to  philosophy  !  before 
thou  settest  up  for  a  teacher,  learn  to  fear  thy- 
self more,  and  others  less,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  ;  that  by  thee,  at  least, 
the  innocent  may  never  again  be  mistaken  and 
punished  for  the  guilty  !'  " 

George  acknowledges  in  the  case  before  us, 
to  have  acted  under  an  impulse  of  anger,  in 
that  premeditated  attempt  of  revenge  which 
resulted  in  his  inflicting  sanguinary  punish- 
ment on  the  innocent.  That  passion  however 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit 
of  one,  who  seemed  to  have  a  kindly  heart 
towards  every  thing  about  him  that  had  life 
and  feeling.  Just  mark  how  sweetly  he  insinu- 
ates a  good  word  for  the  poor  persecuted 
birds. 

"  ft  is  observable,  that  our  common  poultry 
need  but  a  small  supply  of  grain  in  the  warm 
months;  the  reason  may  be,  that  then  they, 
and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  feed  much 
on  insects  and  the  seeds  of  common  vegetables. 
If  so,  the  warblers  at  least  may  be  less  injuri- 
ous to  our  gardens  than  many  suppose  ;  and, 
if  they  were  treated  rather  as  friends  and 
allies,  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fruits  as  their 
reasonable  subsidy,  than  as  enemies,  the)' 
might,  without  much  inconvenience,  contribute 
both  to  our  benefit  and  pleasure.  It  is  said  of 
a  person  in  England,  that  by  suffering  these 
pretty  visitants  to  attend  him  unmolested  in 
his  garden,  and  now  and  then  throwing  them 
a  handful  of  crumbs  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  they  became 
so  familiarly  attached  to  him,  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  some  to  settle  on  the  hay-rake 
he  held  in  his  hand,  or,  when  he  rode  out,  to 
fly  part  of  the  way  along  side  of  him,  and  in 
like  manner  welcome  his  return  home.  What 
a  contrast  is  this  scene  to  I  hat  of  the  cruel  gun- 
ner, who,  merely  to  improve  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  or  hear  the  report  of  his  gun,  can 
frighten,  wound,  and  destroy  birds,  without 
distinction,  pity,  or  compunction  !" 

George  Dillwyn  relates  the  circumstances 


of  a  transaction  which  strikingly  set  forth  the 
operation  of  Christian  principle  on  the  mind, 
in  leading  it  to  strict  justice.  Before  we  intro- 
duce it  however,  we  will  give  some  information 
of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  Josiah 
White,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  of  a  stout,  well-built  frame,  and 
would  have  stood  about  six  feet  in  height,  were 
it  not  for  a  little  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  His 
fine,  full,  black  eyes,  looked  thoughtfully 
around  ;  and  the  general  effect  of  his  features 
was  pleasant  to  the  beholder,  although  a  cer- 
tain mild  dignity  there  commanded  respect. 
He  was  in  some  particulars  a  humourist, — in 
many  eccentric ;  yet  universal  kindness  to 
man  and  beast,  and  a  willingness  to  be  helpful 
to  all,  were  the  prevailing  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  entitled  him  to  take  rank  as  a  practical 
philanthropist. 

He  was  born  at  Alloway's  Creek,  in  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  Sixth  month  25th,  1705. 
Whilst  a  lad,  he  was  noted  for  his  quiet, 
thoughtful  deportment ;  was  fond  of  retirement, 
and  of  walking  by  himself  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  amongst  the  plants  and  trees.  During 
these  seasons  he  probably  imbibed  that  love 
for  flowers  and  herbs,  and  learned  to  feel  that 
companionship  with  them,  which  continued 
with  him  all  his  life  long.  Of  his  younger 
years  we  know  but  little  more,  than  that,  his 
father  having  deceased,  he  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  weav- 
ing ;  and  that  he  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  skill  in  his  profession.  One  anecdote  of 
his  early  life,  which  he  narrated  towards  the 
close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  interesting. 
John  Salkeld,  that  great  minister,  and  eccen- 
tric man,  had  had  a  meeting  appointed  for  him 
at  Salem,  and  being  rather  behind  his  time, 
urged  his  horse  on  towards  that  place  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Quiet,  contemplative,  sober-mind- 
ed Josiah,  who  was  walking  to  meeting,  was 
sorely  distressed  at  seeing  the  preacher  thus 
posting  by  him.  Little  good,  he  concluded, 
could  be  effected  by  the  ministry  of  one  given 
to  riding  at  such  an  unseemly  speed  !  He  en- 
tered the  meeting-house,  dissatisfied,  and  seated 
himself  behind  the  door  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  gallery,  inwardly  expecting 
a  dismally  dry  meeting.  He  had  not  sat  long, 
however,  before  John  Salkeld  arose,  saying, 
"  My  religion  is  not  a  pack  on  my  back,  to  be 
shaken  off  with  the  trotting  of  a  horse!"  This 
commencement  opened  the  spiritual  eye  of  Jo- 
siah to  perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
sudden  judgment  he  had  come  to,  when  he  had 
condemned  the  minister  unheard  ;  and  as  he 
knew  that  he  had  unfolded  his  uneasiness  to 
no  one,  he  could  not  but  attribute  the  rebuke 
he  had  met  with,  to  a  Divine  intimation  on  the 
mind  of  John  Salkeld.  Thus  feeling,  his  heart 
was  opened  to  receive  the  Gospel  message, 
and  the  meeting  proved  a  time  of  profit  to 
him. 

About  the  time  of  his  coming  of  ago,  Josiah 
White  removed  to  Mount  Holly  where  he  es- 
tablished a  fulling-mill.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably active,  industrious  man,  making  ample 
provision  by  his  business  for  his  family,  and 
having  many  hours  to  spend  in  labour  for  the 


good  of  others.  He  appeared  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  gift  was  acknowledged  by  his  Friends  ; 
— he  thought  he  had  also  a  call,  to  administer 
medical  advice  to  the  sick,  and  was  often  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation.  His  pharmacopoeia, 
was  but  various  preparations  of  the  herbs  and 
roots,  which  the  earth  brought  forth  in  his 
paths  ;  and,  from  much  practice,  he  unques- 
tionably had  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  effect  produced  by  each  kind  on  the  sys- 
tem. Yet  not  on  this  knowledge  did  he 
alone  rely,  but  is  said  to  have  endeavoured 
to  feel  after  the  Divine  sanction  to  every 
prescription  he  made.  It  would  dilate  too 
much  this  notice  of  Josiah,  to  give  speci- 
mens of  the  cures  effected  on  persons,  who 
took  the  medicines  he  gave  or  sent  them. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  whether 
his  prescriptions  acted  most  beneficially  on  the 
mind  or  the  body,  we  know  not ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  he  was  a  very  successful 
practitioner  ;  and  among  the  poor,  at  least,  a 
very  popular  one — seeing  he  would  take  no 
pay  from  his  patients.  He  considered  that  to 
receive  compensation  for  his  medical  prescrip- 
tions, would  be  tantamount  to  taking  pay  for 
his  preaching;  and  acting  on  the  precept, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  he 
bestowed  medicine,  time,  and  trouble  for  no- 
thing. 

When  passing  along  the  roads,  his  attention 
seemed  turned  to  his  loved  companions  of  the 
vegetable  world,  being  rarely  in  so  great  haste, 
but  that  he  would  take  time  to  stop  and  gather 
such  as  he  needed,  or  felt  a  particular  inclina- 
tion for  ;  and  in  consequence,  his  pockets  were 
generally  well  stuffed  with  herbs  and  roots. 
As  to  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  he 
held,  that  it  was  obtained  more  by  a  proper 
discipline  of  the  moral,  than  the  mental  pow- 
ers. One  of  his  speeches  which  tradition  has 
preserved  was  this, — "  We  must  be  as  low, 
and  humble  as  the  plants  themselves,  before 
we  can  know  their  virtue  and  usefulness." 

One  day  as  he  was  riding  with  his  friend 
George  Dillwyn,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  particularly  dwelt  on  the  praises 
which  the  plants  sent  up  to  the  honour  of  their 
great  Creator.  "  Why  Josiah,"  said  George, 
"  What  say  the  plants  '.' — I  do  not  hear  them." 
"  Oh  !"  replied  their  enthusiastic  eulogist,  "  If 
we  were  little  enough  to  stand  where  they  do, 
we  should  hear  them  continually  proclaiming 
His  wisdom  and  goodness!" 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the 
Hessian  and  British  troops  were  stationed  at 
Mount  Holly,  Josiah  was  active  in  administer- 
ing to  their  various  diseases,  and  infirmities. 
He  made  use  of  the  opportunity  however,  which 
his  medical  labours  amongst  them  opened  to 
him,  of  setting  forth  the  cruelty  of  war,  and 
particularly  pointed  out  the  sin  of  their  coming 
over  to  America,  to  kill  their  fellow-creatures, 
who  had  never  done  them  any  injury.  To 
the  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
New  Jersey,  he  was  a  constant  friend,  and 
they  often  were  found  in  considerable  numbers 
about  his  fulling-mill,  where  he  fed  them  and 
administered  to  their  various  necessities.  In 
his  charities  he  was  another  Anthony  Bene- 
zet.    On  one  occasion  having  bestowed  the 
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coat  off  of  his  own  back  to  a  poor  man  in  the 
street  at  Mount  Holly,  a  member  of  his  family 
on  bringing  him  another  to  put  on,  told  him 
he  had  given  away  his  best  one.  "  Have  I  ? 
well,  it  will  only  last  him  the  longer!" 

Now  for  the  anecdote  which  has  led  us  to 
this  biographical  sketch ;  we  shall  give  it  nearly 
in  the  words  of  George  Dillwyn,  Josiah's  name 
being  introduced  in  its  proper  place.  Josiah 
a  few  miles  from  his  own  residence,  meeting  a 
friend  who  inquired  how  he  was  in  health,  re- 
plied, u  Pretty  well ;  but  a  little  fatigued  with 
riding ;  my  horse  goes  rather  roughly  ;  he  is 
hardly  fit  for  the  saddle,  and  I  believe  I  must 
provide  me  another." 

"  What  dost  thou  use  him  for  in  com- 
mon ?" 

Josiah. — "  He  is  a  good  cart-horse." 

"  Well,  I  have  an  easy  going  saddle-horse, 
and  want  a  carriage-horse  ;  perhaps  it  will  suit 
us  both  to  exchange." 

They  had  the  horses  out,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  Some  months  after, 
the  like  occasion  bringing  them  together,  they 
renewed  the  dialogue. 

"  Well,  Josiah,  how  dost  thou  like  thy 
horse  ?" 

Josiah. — "  Why,  so  well,  that  I  thought  I 
had  deceived  thee ;  and  have  brought  five 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  which  I  desire  thee  to 
accept,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  about  the  difference 
in  the  value." 

"Surprising  Josiah  !  Why  I  had  the  same 
thought  of  thine;  and  have  actually  brought 
the  same  sum  to  offer  thee,  supposing  the  ad- 
vantage to  have  been  all  on  my  side!" 

After  indulging  a  little  pleasantry  on  this 
singular  occasion,  they  concluded  to  keep  to 
their  bargain,  and  each  to  take  back  his  five 
pounds. 

Josiah  White  kept  on  his  course  doing  what 
good  he  could, — attending  to  his  outward  bu- 
siness with  industry, — his  ministry  with  faith- 
fulness,— his  labours  of  mercy  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  afflicted,  with  earnest  loving- 
heartedness  and  zeal.  As  he  drew  near  his 
close,  he  was  sensible  it  was  at  hand ;  and 
twice  in  his  public  ministry,  announced  his 
persuasion  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  near.  On  the  5th  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1780,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  two  days,  during  which  he 
desired  to  be  left  much  alone,  he  finished  his 
earthly  course  with  tranquillity  and  peace. 

An  anecdote  somewhat  similar  to  that  given 
above,  is  related  of  two  Friends  who  resided 
near  Bradford,  Chester  county.  They  ex- 
changed horses,  with  the  agreement  that  if 
either  of  them  should  think  the  horse  he  had 
obtained,  was  worth  more  than  the  one  he  had 
parted  with,  he  should  at  the  close  of  a  speci- 
fied time  of  trial,  pay  the  other  in  wheat,  what 
he  deemed  a  proper  compensation.  They 
were  so  well  pleased  with  their  respective  bar- 
gains, that  on  the  day  appointed,  each  started 
with  two  bushels  of  wheat  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  other,  and  actually  met  on  the 
road  about  midway. 

Another  anecdote  related  by  George  Dill- 
wyn bears  testimony  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  an  Indian,  leading  him  to  do 
justly. 


"  An  Indian  being  among  his  white  neigh- 
bours, asked  for  a  little  tobaeco  to  smoke,  and 
one  of  them,  having  some  loose  in  his  pocket, 
gave  him  a  handful.  The  following  day,  the 
Indian  came  back,  inquiring  for  the  donor, 
saying  he  had  found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  the  tobacco.  Being  told,  that  as  it  was 
given  him,  he  might  as  well  keep  it,  he  an- 
swered, pointing  to  his  breast :  '  I  got  a  good 
man,  and  a  bad  man  here,  and  the  good  man 
say  it  aint  mine;  I  must  return  it  to  the  owner. 
The  bad  man  say,  Why  he  give  it  to  you,  and 
it  is  your  own  now.  The  good  man  say, 
That  not  right,  the  tobacco  is  yours,  not  the 
money.  The  bad  man  say,  Never  mind  ;  you 
got  it,  go  buy  some  dram.  The  good  man 
say,  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  do  so  !  So  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  I  go  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  good  man,  and  the  bad  man,  keep  talk- 
ing all  night,  and  trouble  me;  and  now  1  bring 
the  money  back,  I  feel  good.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

It  is  intended  to  commence  the  12th  volume 
of  this  work  with  the  Memoirs  of  Mary  Cap- 
per, a  valuable  minister,  who  deceased  within 
a  few  years.  Her  parents  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  Society,  and  educated 
her  in  strict  conlbrmity  with  its  forms  of  wor- 
ship. As  she  advanced  toward  maturity,  how- 
ever, her  attention  was  directed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends,  and  the  convictions  of  Truth 
left  no  resting-place  for  her  inquiring  mind, 
until  she  became  a  consistent  member  of  that 
body  ;  though  her  compliance  with  apprehend- 
ed duty  in  this  respect,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  her  parents,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and 
finally  led  to  her  expulsion  from  their  roof. 
Her  delicate  state  of  health  induced  her  to  take 
a  journey  to  the  continent;  and,  before  she 
became  a  Friend,  she  spent  several  months  in 
France.  Some  of  her  memoranda  penned 
while  there  show,  that,  although  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  what  might  be  termed  gay  life,  yet 
the  frivolity  and  fashion  of  Freneh  society  be- 
came very  burdensome  to  her,  and  that  she 
longed  for  more  retirement  and  solidity. 

She  passed  through  many  exercises  and 
trials  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  humble  and 
watchful  mind,  cheerful  and  contented,  even 
under  privations,  and  an  example  of  daily  reli- 
gious exercise  both  for  herown  preservation  and 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  The 
narrative  is  instructive,  and  its  value  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  original 
letters  addressed  to  persons  in  America. 

The  editors  are  in  expectation  of  receiving 
shortly,  copies  of  new  editions  of  the  life  of 
Margaret  Lucas,  and  of  Oliver  Sansom,  en- 
larged by  some  original  papers  and  other  mat- 
ter recently  obtained  ;  also  the  life  of  James 
Dickinson,  an  eminent  minister  of  ancient  date, 
who  was  frequently  associated  in  gospel  labour 
with  Thomas  Wilson.  His  journal  they  be- 
lieve has  never  been  reprinted  in  America. 
The  monthly  dissemination  through  the  Socie- 
ty, of  the  excellent  matter  contained  in  the 


writings  of  Friends;  the  example  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  the  cause  of  pure,  spiritual  religion, 
which  they  exhibit ;  the  blessed  fruits  which 
were  produced  in  the  blameless  lives  and  con- 
versation of  those  upright  servants  of  the  Lord  ; 
we  cannot  but  believe  will  be  a  means,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  of  increasing  the  attach- 
ment of  many  to  those  principles  and  testimo- 
nies which  our  honourable  predecessors  were 
divinely  called  to  uphold,  and  for  which  they 
so  deeply  suffered  both  in  person  and  estate, 
and  animate  to  increased  dedication  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  same  holy  cause.  That  the 
publication  of  the  "  Friends'  Library"  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  those  writings 
more  into  notice  among  our  members,  and  in- 
ducing the  reading  of  them  in  a  greater  degree 
than  was  generally  the  case  for  many  years 
before,  cannot  be  doubted, — and  we  may  rea- 
sonably indulge  the  hope  that  its  usefulness 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  present  generation, 
but  descend  to  posterity. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  biogra- 
phy and  history  of  our  Society,  we  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all.  "  It  is  espe- 
cially obligatory  on  the  members  to  be  conver- 
sant in  these  matters.  Ignorance  of  them, 
where  the  means  of  information  are  accessible, 
is  discreditable,  if  not  culpable.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  give  to  every  one  that  asketh  us, 
a  reason  for  our  faith  and  hope.  If  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace  have  a  due  place 
in  our  affections,  we  shall  dwell  with  pleasure 
on  the  experience  of  those  who  have  trodden 
the  path  to  heaven  before  us.  The  fervour  of 
our  piety,  and  the  strength  of  our  attachment 
to  religious  truth,  will  be  promoted  by  frequent- 
ly perusing  their  excellent  writings,  and  dwell- 
ing in  serious  contemplation  on  the  bright  ex- 
ample they  have  left  us,  adorned  with  the 
Christian  graces,  and  inviting  us  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

"  To  whatever  department  of  human  pursuit 
we  direct  our  attention,  we  perceive  that  men 
delight  in  the  productions  of  congeitial  minds. 
He  who  finds  that  he  has  little  relish  for  seri- 
ous things,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  at- 
tention upon  them,  may  safely  infer  that  his 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  its 
aspirations  directed  toward  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  religious  man  delights  to  dwell 
on  those  things  which  concern  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  He  feels  a  lively  interest  in  the 
saints  and  holy  men  who  have  entered  the 
celestial  city  before  him  ;  and  as  he  contem- 
plates their  blameless  walk,  their  faith  and  pa- 
tience under  trials,  their  simple  obedience  and 
dedication,  and  above  all,  the  blessed,  anima- 
ting hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance  which  shed 
a  bright  radiance  around  their  dying  beds,  his 
whole  soul  kindles  with  desire  to  arise  and 
gird  himself  anew  for  the  journey,  and  with 
increased  diligence  and  ardour  to  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

First  month,  1848. 

A  "  quarter  of  wheat"  is  an  English  mea- 
sure of  eight  standard  bushels — so  if  you  see 
wheat  quoted  at  56  shillings  it  is  7  shillings  a 
bushel.  A  shilling  is  22i  cents  ;  multiply  by 
7  and  you  have  f"1.57f  per  bushel. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Plea  of  Insanity. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  United  States 
Gazette  and  North  American,  has  afforded  me 
interest,  and  I  conclude,  may  prove  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  I  apprehend 
the  best  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  death  punishment,  as 
the  disposition  to  screen  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  which  subject  them  to  such  pun- 
ishment, no  doubt  arises  from  the  increased 
repugnance  on  the  pari  of  the  community  to 
sanction  such  sanguinary  laws. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  many  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  will 
easily  recall  more  than  one  case  to  which  the 
following  strictures  will  apply  ;  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  may  remember  instances  in 
which  the  medical  testimony  bore  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  that  which  is  here  made  a 
subject  of  rebuke  to  Dr.  Conolly.  The  fre- 
quency of  acquittals  on  the  Plea  of  Insanity, 
has  been  of  far  greater  evil  with  us  than  in 
England  ;  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
resolute  stand  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson, 
at  the  last  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  by  him, — 
a  stand  precisely  like  that  commended  in  Ba- 
ron Rolle,  and  not  less  deserving  of  warm  eu- 
logium, — has  checked  the  practice  in  this 
vicinity. —  U.  S.  Gazette. 

A  trial  for  murder  which  took  place  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  not  only  illustrates  the 
vague  and  mischievous  notions  which  still  gov- 
ern medical  men  on  the  subject  of  insanity ,  but 
is  memorable  for  the  first  decisive  check  ad- 
ministered to  such  dangerous  folly  by  the 
admirable  charge  of  Baron  Rolfe.  The  great 
service  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  good  judge 
in  correcting  popular  error  has  been  made 
very  manifest  in  this  case.  The  Mad  Doctor 
doctrines  which  so  long  have  preached  impu- 
nity for  crime,  have  received  a  rebuke  which 
it  is  not  likely  they  will  speedily  recover. 

A  bov  named  Allnutt  was  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  grandfather.  It  was  proved  satis- 
factorily that  the  old  man  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  arsenic  having  been  administered  to 
him  by  his  grandson.*  The  surgeon  of  New- 
gale gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  prisoner  daily  during  ihe  time 
of  his  confinement,  and  had  observed  nothing 
in  his  conduct  to  induce  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  of  unsound  mind,  or  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong.  In  a 
letter  to  his  mother  the  boy  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  whal  he  had  done,  which  establish- 
ed beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  first,  that  he 

*  This  is  the  boy's  confession  :  "  I  now  confess  that 
I  have  done  what  I  am  accused  of.  On  the  iiOth  of 
October  grandfather  went  to  his  desk  for  the  key  of 
the  wine  cellar,  to  get  some  wine  up,  and  to  tool;  over 
his  accounts;  and  whilst  he  was  gone  I  took  the  poi 
son  out  and  emptied  some  of  it  in  another  paper,  and 
put  the  rest  back,  and  then,  alter  dinner,  I  put  it  into 
the  BOgat  basin.  I  did  it  because,  when  I  had  made 
grandfather  angry  with  something  I  had  done,  he 
knocked  inc  down  in  the  passage,  and  my  head  went 
up  against  the  table  and  hurt  it  very  much;  and  he 
said,  the  next  lime  I  did  it,  he  would  almost  kill  nie." 


was  so  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  | 
at  the  lime  as  to  remember  it  distinctly  after- 
wards ;  secondly,  That  he  administered  the  poi- 
son, knowing  what  would  be  the  effects,  from 
a  motive  of  retaliation  and  revenge  ;  and  third- 
ly, that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue  to  himself  if  what 
he  did  was  discovered.  He  was  therefore 
clearly  possessed  of  all  the  sanity  which  is 
necessary  to  subject  him  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  object  of  penal  infliction  is  to  sup- 
ply an  additional  motive  for  abstinence  from 
crime,  to  those  who  cannot  be  withheld  from 
it  by  moral  considerations.  This  boy  Allnutt 
had  wilfully  and  deliberately  committed  an  act 
which,  if  tolerated,  would  subvert  society,  and 
had  done  so  knowing  the  penalty  he  incurred. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  life  if  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act  may  be  evaded  by 
metaphysical  conjectures  on  the  strength  of 
morbid  impulses,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
trolling evil  passions.  There  is  not  a  crime 
for  which,  with,  some  show  of  reason,  the  ex- 
cuse might  not  be  given — "  I  did  it  because  I 
could  not  help  it." 

Four  medical  witnesses  were  brought  for- 
ward in  the  case  to  support  a  defence  on  the 
plea  of  insanity.  The  first,  E.  H.  Payne,  "  of 
the  medical  profession,"  deposed  that  the  father 
of  the  prisoner  had  been  mad  two  months  be- 
fore his  death  ;  that  his  grandfather  had  been 
suffering  from  paralysis,  and  that  two  of  his 
sisters  were  blind  "  from  nervous  disease 
connected  with  the  brain."  Surely  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  is  established  by  the 
admission  of  such  evidence.  For  where  is  the 
limit  to  be  placed — at  what  step  in  the  accus- 
ed's pedigree?  E.  H.  Payne  added  that  ihe 
prisoner  had  suffered  from  scrofula  ;  and  then 
ihis  gentleman  "  of  the  medical  profession" 
did  not  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion  that  at  the 
time  the  prisoner  committed  the  offence  he 
"  must  have  been  partially  insane,  and  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong." 
Yet  when  pressed  home,  the  same  witness,  (a 
relative  of  the  deceased  and  the  criminal,)  ad- 
mitted that  ihe  last  time  he  saw  Allnutt,  a  few 
months  before,  "  he  did  not  consider  him  par- 
tially insane."  Mr.  Croucher,  surgeon  to  the 
Berks  County  jail,  next  gave  testimony  that 
the  prisoner,  when  eighteen  months  old,  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  falling  on  a  ploughshare, 
adding  that  this  was  "  calculated  to  affect  the 
brain."  Dr.  Duesbury,  "  a  physician,"  was 
then  called,  and  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
under  his  care  for  scrofula,  in  March,  April, 
and  May  of  the  present  year,  and  that  he,  (Dr. 
D.)  "  was  told,"  that  his  patient  "  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  also  shriek- 
ing while  asleep."  The  Doctor  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  "  when  this  matter  occurred" 
the  prisoner  was  "  not  in  a  sound  state  of 
mind !"  explaining  his  reason  to  be,  when 
pressed  in  cross  examination,  that  he  behaved 
the  boy  to  be  in  that  early  stage  of  insanity 
which  affected  his  moral  sentiments,  but  not 
his  intellect  !  The  last  medical  witness  was 
Dr.  Conolly,  physician  to  the  Hanwell  Institu- 
tion, and  he  was  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence 
he  had  heard,  that  "  the  prisoner  was  impcr- 
lectly  organized."  Dr.  Conolly  was  further 
of  opinion,  supporting  the  theory  of  his  fellow- 


|  physician,  that  "  as  the  prisoner  advanced  in 
life  his  insanity  would  become  more  apparent, 
and  that  he  would  exhibit  it  more  by  a  derang- 
ed conduct  than  by  a  derangement  of  intel- 
lect." 

It  would  be  easy  to  laugh  at  such  silly,  such 
astounding  absurdity,  if  it  were  not  of  such 
vicious  example.  What  is  crime  if  it  be  not 
deranged  conduct  ?  Does  Dr.  Conolly  suppose 
that  rationality  of  conduct  is  essential  to  crime? 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  passion  argues  a  perfect  soundness  of  either 
conduct  or  mind  ?  But  is  there  one  of  these 
medical  reasoners  so  ignorant  as  to  not  know 
that  what  they  thus  call  mental  unsoundness 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  moral  and  legal 
responsibility?  What  i3  it  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  if  the  prisoner  survives,  he  will,  as 
he  advances  in  life,  display  his  "  imperfect 
organization  by  a  deranged  conduct  more  than 
a  derangement  of  intellect?"  Does  it  mean 
that  men  may  commit  crimes  with  impunity 
if  a  physician  can  be  got  to  say  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  mad  hereafter  ? 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  some  general  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  penal  laws 
could  not  be  made  part  of  medical  education, 
seeing  that  this  professional  folly  is  attended 
with  so  much  mischief  to  society.  And  great 
would  be  the  advantage  meanwhile,  if  means 
could  be  found  of  keeping  such  witnesses  as 
Doctor  Conolly  out  of  the  witness-box  altoge- 
ther. Precisely  such  evidence  as  he  gave  here 
we  remember  him  to  have  given  in  several 
former  cases,  when  the  ends  of  justice  have 
been  frustrated.  We  have  been  protected  in 
t his  case  by  the  rare  interposition  of  the  sound- 
est and  best  of  our  criminal  judges;  but  can 
any  one  doubt  that,  if  such  a  charge  had  fol- 
lowed the  medical  testimony  as  at  the  trials  of 
MacNaughten,  C;i plain  Johnstone,  and  others, 
the  resull  would  have  been  an  acquittal?  For 
the  actual  result,  and  the  courage  with  which 
the  jury  performed  their  duly,  we  have  to 
thank  Baron  Rolfe.  Admirably  did  he  ob- 
serve, in  one  of  the  best  charges  we  have  ever 
read — dignified,  just  and  temperate: — 

"  What  was  the  meaning  of  not  hemp:  able 
to  resist  moral  influence?  Every  crime  was 
committed  under  an  influence  of  such  a  de- 
scription, and  the  object  of  the  law  was  to 
compel  persons  to  control  these  influences  ; 
and  if  it  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who 
had  cc  m.nitted  a  crime,  that  he  had  been  goad- 
ed to  it  by  some  impulse  which  medical  men 
might  choose  to  say  he  could  not  control,  he 
must  observe  that  such  a  doctrine  would  be 
fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  the  interests 
of  society." — London  Examiner. 

Better  is  an  handful  with  quietness,  than 
both  the  hands  full  with  travail  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  What  enjoyment  hath  the  worldly 
man  of  all  his  labour?  for  "  his  days  are  sor- 
rows and  his  travail  grief;  yea  his  heart  taketh 
not  rest  in  the  night," — he  must  leave  it  unto 
the  man  that  shall  be  after  him;  and  who 
knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
fool. 
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THE  SHELTER. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans. 
Adopted  First  month  7,  1848. 

In  presenting  to  the  friends  of  this  Institu- 
tion, our  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  we  never, 
perhaps,  felt  less  qualified  for  the  task  than  on 
the  present  occasion — fraught  as  have  been 
the  events  of  the  past  year  with  difficulty  and 
depression  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  cause 
gratefully  to  own,  that  He  who  looketh  with 
compassion  on  the  desolate  and  bereaved,  has 
blessed  us  in  many  ways,  and  we  doubt  not, 
as  our  reliance  is  placed  on  Him,  the  father- 
less will  still  be  cared  for,  and  our  endeavours 
on  their  behalf  prove  availing. 

We  have  no  very  attractive  incidents  to 
narrate,  and  we  shrink  from  the  attempt  to 
awaken  sympathy  by  setting  forth  in  moving 
language,  the  claims  of  these  destitute  objects 
of  our  solicitude  ;  we  would  prefer  the  simple 
course  of  bringing  them  again  into  view,  trust- 
ing that,  to  the  benevolent  of  heart,  their  cause 
will  plead  for  itself. 

If  more  of  our  subscribers  and  friends  would 
visit  The  Shelter,  we  think  the  scenes  there 
presented  would  satisfy  them  that  their  kind- 
ness had  been  well  bestowed.  It  would  more 
than  compensate  them  for  their  trouble,  to  see 
these  happy  little  beings  enjoying  so  many 
advantages,  rescued  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
sometimes  cruel  treatment. 

Several  important  changes  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  Report.  The  principal  Teacher 
left  the  little  charge  over  which  she  had  pre- 
sided for  so  many  years,  to  the  regret  of  the 
Association,  having  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  on  her  ;  her  interest  in  the 
work  remaining  unabated  to  the  last.  Whilst 
we  feel  her  loss  and  acknowledge  her  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  in  the  place  of  herself  and  assistant,  we 
have  been  favoured  to  obtain  two  promising 
Teachers,  whose  united  efforts,  have  been  at- 
tended, thus  far,  with  good  success. 

The  School  is  at  present  large,  twenty-four 


Boys,  and  twenty  Girls  composing  it.  The 
deportment  of  the  children  is  gratifying,  and 
their  improvement  in  their  various  studies, 
reflects  credit  both  upon  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. The  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in 
the  family,  and  part  of  two  days  in  every  week 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction  :  Spelling, 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  with  other 
branches  suited  to  their  age  and  capacity,  are 
taught,  whilst  a  portion  of  every  day  is  set 
apart  for  writing  :  on  Seventh-day  morning  the 
children  are  exercised  on  the  gallery,  repeat- 
ing tables  and  instructive,  appropriate  pieces 
selected  by  the  Teachers,  in  which  they  evince 
much  interest.  When  the  little  ones  become 
weary,  they  are  allowed  to  draw  on  their 
slates,  either  from  memory,  or  from  cards 
illustrative  of  Natural  History,  &c.  Thus 
amusement  is  blended  with  instruction,  and  we 
trust  a  desire  is  felt  on  the  part  of  their  care- 
takers, to  elevate  the  moral  character  of  these 
neglected  children,  and  to  lead  them  to  Him 
who  suffereth  such  to  come  unto  Him,  and  for- 
biddeth  them  not. 

Instruction  is  given  three  days  in  the  week 
in  sewing ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
neatness  and  care,  with  which  this  useful  de- 
partment is  attended  to.  275  garments  have 
been  made  by  the  children,  since  the  middle  of 
last  Fifth  month ;  some  of  whom  are  now  en- 
gaged in  knitting,  which  was  not  commenced 
so  early  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  school. 

We  also  notice  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Cas- 
par Wistar's  attentions,  in  consequence  of  his 
remot*l  from  the  city  during  the  summer;  and 
feel  sensible  of  his  kindness  in  introducing  his 
friend  Dr.  Caspar  Wister,  as  Attending  Phy- 
sician to  the  Institution,  who  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  important  trust. 

The  health  of  the  family  has  been  almost 
uninterrupted,  and  no  death  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  little  blind  boy  alluded  to  in  a  former 
statement,  through  the  assiduous  care  and 
skill  of  our  attentive  Physician,  has  so  nearly 
regained  his  sight,  that  we  haver  eason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  soon  be  entirely  restored — which 
is  cause  of  thankfulness  ;  and  we  now  look 
forward  to  placing  him  in  the  country,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  being  a  lad  of  considerable  en- 
ergy and  promise. 

Order  and  harmony  pervade  the  establish- 
ment, whilst  the  untiring  care  of  the  Matron, 
with  her  neatness  and  economy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  household  concerns,  merit  our 
approbation.  The  little  ones  form  an  inter- 
esting group,  when  she  appears  amongst  them, 
each  endeavouring  by  some  winning  attention  to 
attract  her  notice,  with  that  confidence  of  af- 
fection, inspired  by  the  gentleness,  as  well  as 


judicious  firmness,  which  she  exercises  towards 
them,  especially  during  sickness,  when  it  is 
touching  to  observe  the  almost  maternal  ten- 
derness with  which  they  are  treated. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  children 
after  they  have  been  bound  out,  we  believe  that 
a  statement  could  be  gathered  from  our  records, 
and  other  sources,  which  would  satisfy  our 
friends,  that  in  a  considerable  majority  of  in- 
stances they  demean  themselves  creditably. 

As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  School  taught 
by  one  of  our  pupils,  in  rather  a  remote  section 
of  the  country,  we  may  remark,  that  it  slowly 
increases  ;  twenty-one  scholars  being  in  atten- 
dance when  last  heard  from.  The  Teacher 
in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  informs,  that 
he  proposes  keeping  school  all  day,  through 
the  summer,  although  he  will  have  to  do  it  at 
a  low  price,  but  for  the  sake  of  benefitting  his 
colour,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  he  can  afford. 
A  number  of  books,  &c.  have  been  furnished 
him  ;  in  relation  to  which  he  remarks  :  "  the 
coloured  folks  make  various  inquiries  about 
those  who  take  such  an  interest  in  the  School, 
and  send  abundant  greetings  to  their  unknown 
friends." 

Whilst  the  ingathering  of  these  outcasts  is 
attended  in  many  instances  with  considerable 
exposure  to  the  Committee  of  Admission  ;  yet 
the  delightful  consciousness  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  made  comfortable  and  happy 
through  theirexertions,  animates  them  in  their 
labour,  believing  in  the  command  and  prom- 
ise, "  Take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

It  may  not  appear  out  of  place  here  to  bring 
into  view  the  case  of  a  lone  child,  recently 
discovered  in  a  cellar  window,  whither  he  had 
crept  in  the  evening,  to  shield  himself  from  the 
cold,  having  neither  parents  nor  home ;  about 
midnight  the  occupant  of  the  cellar  was  attract- 
ed to  the  spot  by  the  breathing  of  the  little  fel- 
low, as  he  slumbered  in  his  narrow  cell,  un- 
conscious of  the  happy  change  that  awaited 
him.  The  compassionate  feelings  of  this  per- 
son being  aroused,  his  case  was  made  known 
to  the  Committee,  who  lost  no  time  in  remov- 
ing him  to  The  Shelter. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  however  simple,  prove 
the  importance  of  such  a  place  of  refuge,  not 
only  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  but  the 
happy  results  produced  in  the  minds  of  some 
by  judicious  and  early  training ;  were  the 
wretched  condition  of  this  class  more  fully 
known,  we  believe  a  greater  amount  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  would  flow  towards  them,  and 
more  effectual  means  be  taken  for  their  relief; 
thus  the  Shelter  of  the  Orphan  would  not  lan- 
guish for  lack  of  aid,  nor  the  hands  of  the 
Managers  hang  down  for  want  of  support. 
The  amount  expended  during  the  year,  has 
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been  greater  than  usual,  owing  in  part  to  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  to  the  payment 
of  several  outstanding  bills.  Our  funds  being 
exhausted,  and  an  unwillingness  appearing  in 
the  Managers  to  solicit  assistance,  it  became 
necessary,  rather  than  again  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  thus  presenting  ourselves,  to  expend 
$500,  being  part  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by 
the  late  T.  W.  Goldtrap,  which  was  kindly 
paid  in  advance  by  his  executors,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  reduced  state  of  our  finances.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  placed  the  whole  amount  at 
interest. 

Whilst  we  thus  make  known  our  condition, 
we  have  abundant  cause  to  look  back,  and 
consider  how  remarkably  we  have  hitherto 
been  cared  for,  way  having  always  been  open- 
ed for  our  relief  in  a  time  of  need.  The  many 
donations  received  in  provisions  and  clothing, 
have  materially  lessened  our  expenses  in  times 
past ;  and  we  have  faith  to  believe,  that  towards 
these  suffering  innocents,  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  much  has  been  given,  will  still  turn. 
To  others  who  may  have  the  will,  but  not  the 
ability  to  give  largely,  we  could  say,  no  con- 
tribution is  too  small  to  evince  a  generous 
sympathy  ;  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  alms 
of  these  will  arise  as  a  memorial  before  Him, 
who  has  commanded  to  give  "  of  such  things 
as  ye  have  ;"  for  it  is  written,  "  he  that  hath 
a  bountiful  eye,  shall  be  blessed,  for  he  giveth 
of  his  bread  to  the  poor." 

Donations  in  clothing  or  provisions,  will  be 
gladly  received  at  The  Shelter  ;  or  in  money, 
by  our  Treasurer,  Lydia  Starr,  No.  65  Mar- 
shall street,  below  Buttonwood. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  the  House,  (including  two  not  report- 
ed to  the  Recorder  last  year,) 

Children,      ....  48 
Admitted,  (1847)   ...  21 
Apprenticed,         -       -  11 
Returned  to  her  father,  1 
Completed    her  apprenticeship 
in  the  House,     ...  1 

.  56 


Remaining, 


69  09 


Substitute  for  ludia  Rublnx 

Steam  and  caoutchouc  were  a  long  time 
looked  upon  as  ultimates  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  could  be  applied.    The  possibility 
of  discovering  a  substitue  for  cither  was  hard-' 
\y  dreamed  of;  but  the  possibilities  of  human 
experience  cannot  be  guessed  at;  it  is  just  as  I 
certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  pre- 
sent  in  the  aids  of  progress,  as  that  the  present 
surpasses  the  past.    In  short,  progress  is  ofi 
necessity,  infinite  ;  like  a  circle,  it  can  have  no 
end.    Steam  has  lost  one  half  its  consequence! 
by  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,! 
and  the  universal  caoutchouc  will  be  almost 
entirely    superseded  by    the  discovery  of  a 
kindred    element   of  happiness,    the  Gutta 
Percha. 

As  the  Gutta  Percha,  is  but  just  coming  into  ! 
U9e,  not  one  half  of  its  appliances  can  now  be1 


surmised,  but  it  has  already  been  found  supe- 
rior to  India  rubber  in  the  majority  of  purposes 
for  which  that  material  has  been  used,  while 
it  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  many  cases 
where  India  rubber  was  inefficient.  Gutta 
Percha  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  which  grows  on 
the  island  of  Borneo,  and  the  entire  Malayan 
Peninsula  abounds  in  extensive  forests  of  this 
most  valuable  production  of  the  tropics.  The 
tree  is  very  large  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  India  rubber  tree,  but  differs  from  it  in 
its  botanical  characteristics.  The  sap  of  the 
tree  exudes  from  its  lacerated  surface,  but 
quickly  becomes  hard  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air. 

It  is  purified  by  being  boiled  in  hot  water, 
when  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic;  below  the 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees  it  is  nearly  as  hard 
as  wood ;  it  is  extremely  tough,  but  becomes 
plastic  when  it  is  cut  into  thin  strips  :  at  a 
temperature  below  boiling  water,  it  becomes 
as  soft  and  yielding  as  melted  wax  or  putty, 
and  may  be  moulded  into  any  form  or  stretch- 
ed out  thinner  than  the  finest  paper.  When 
it  cools,  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  again,  and 
retains  its  plastic  shape  without  the  slightest 
change  by  contracting  or  warping.  Its  tena- 
city is  wonderful  ;  a  thin  slip  sustained  a 
weight  of  fifty  pounds;  the  process  of  melting 
and  cooling  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  injuring 
its  qualities.  It  burns  freely  and  emits  an 
odour  when  ignited  similar  to  that  of  caout- 
chouc; it  is  easily  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  with  difficulty  in  ether  and  other 
solvents  of  India  rubber. 

The  uses  of  this  valuable  material  are  al- 
most infinite  ;  it  combines  all  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  best  tanned  leather,  with  the 
elasticity  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  durability  which 
neither  of  them  possesses,  and  for  banding 
machinery  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been 
seriously  experienced.  It  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  to  which  leather  is  applied,  and  is 
immensely  superior  to  that,  or  India  rubber, 
for  boots  and  shoes.  Indeed,  the  old  phrase 
of "  nothing  like  leather"  will  be  depri^d  of 
its  significance  by  the  gutta  percha.  A  leaf 
of  gutta  percha,  no  thicker  than  bank  note 
paper,  is  as  impervious  to  water  as  glass.  For 
umbrellas,  overcoats,  roofs  of  houses,  bottoms 
of  ships,  coverings  of  boxes,  and  in  all  cases 
where  protection  from  wet  is  desired,  its  use 
will  be  invaluable.  It  can  be  formed  into  gas 
pipes  and  water  pipes  of  any  size,  and  any  de- 
gree of  strength  that  may  be  required  ;  and 
used  for  such  pur  poses  will  never  decompose 
or  wear  out;  atrd  being  ductile  and  elastic,  it 
may  be  applied  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  for 
thousands  of  purposes  w  here  iron  or  lead  can- 
not now  be  used. 

Its  utilitarian  uses  are  endless.  It  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  tin,  wood,  copper,  iron,  stone, 
and  even  glass,  for  such  purposes  as  buckets, 
tubs,  vases,  goblets,  drinking  cups,  and  all 
manner  of  utensils  which  arc  not  used  over  the 
fire.  But  its  uses  for  ornamental  purposes  are 
even  more  varied.  In  England  it  has  already 
been  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
book-binding,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  it 
must  soon  entirely  supersede  leather.  For 
mouldings  of  all  kinds,  from  the  cornices  of  a 
house,  the  capitals  of  pillars  in  architecture,  to 


j  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  fancy  work, 
[  such  as  snuff-boxes,  picture  frames,  knife-han- 
dles, and  the  ornamentation  of  rooms,  carri- 
ages, fountains,  ship's  cabins,  steamboats,  and 
jthe  innumerable  articles  which  are  made  to 
■  gratify  the  eye,  it  must  supersede  all  other 
materials. 

Air,  acids,  and  the  ordinary  chemical  agen- 
Jcies  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  harder  than 
|  horn,  softer  than  wax,  more 'tenacious  than 
jcaoutchouc,  more  durable  than  iron;  nothing 
jean  injure  it  but  a  hot  fire,  and  even  that  does 
I  not  destroy  it ;  and  no  ordinary  rub  can  deface 
I  it.  For  floor  cloths  it  will  supersede  the  use 
of  all  other  materials,  as  it  can  be  made  of  ex- 
treme thinness,  perfectly  impervious  to  air  or 
water,  and  of  greater  durability  than  any  other 
flexible  material  known.  In  its  hard  state  it 
can  with  difficulty  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  a  saw, 
but  when  it  is  soft  it  can  be  moulded  into  the 
most  delicate  forms  by  the  hand  of  a  child. 
Great  is  Gutta  Percha. — Evening  Mirror. 

New  Lands  in  New  England. — Isaac  Hill 
is  reported  to  have  made  recently  at  Lebanon, 
the  following  remarks  : 

"  Prompted  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  learn 
locations,  and  duly  estimate  the  value  of  that 
part  of  the  North  which  has  been  passed  by  as 
scarcely  fit  for  settlement,  1  made  my  way 
through  the  northerly  part  of  Vermont  into  the 
Canada  townships,  to  the  Indian  stream  coun- 
try, and  down  through  New  Hampshire,  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  whole  country  for  farm- 
ing purposes.  I  believe  the  belt  of  country 
for  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  45th  degree, 
eastward  of  Lake  Champlain,  over  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  through  the  whole,  extent 
of  Maine  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  sea,  to 
be  the  most  valuable  tract  of  land  in  New 
England.  The  Canada  townships  often  miles 
square  further  north  are  splendid  :  Stanstead 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  The  best  town- 
ship of  Vermont  is  said  to  be  Derby,  lying  side 
by  side  of  it.  The  cattle  and  the  productions 
of  these  two  towns  are  all  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  we  find  down  South.  Both  in  the  Cana- 
da townships  and  within  our  own  limits  there 
are  thousands  on  thousands  of  acres  of  beauti- 
ful lands,  covered  with  the  heaviest  and  most 
valuable  limber,  yet  to  be  taken  up.  The  cli- 
mate here,  most  conducive  to  health  and  long 
life,  should  be  regarded  as  no  obstacle  to  the 
settler.  The  railroads  are  destined  to  make 
every  standing  tree  valuable ;  the  splendid 
growth  need  not  be  cut  down,  girdled  or  wast- 
ed upon  these  lands.  Upon  this  region  the 
snow  falling  in  November  sometimes  covers 
the  ground  till  May. — Contrary  to  my  previous 
expectations,  I  am  led  to  consider  this  annual 
covering  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  ;  it 
gives  a  time  for  active  business  to  all  who  have 
a  desire  to  stir  about :  there  the  winter  is  the 
gayest  and  most  desirable  season.  Clothed 
with  its  white  covering,  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally preserved  from  deep  frost,  and  the  spring 
opens  as  a  continued  summer  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation. — Late  Paper. 


Do  nothing  to-day  that  thou  wilt  repent  of 
to-morrow. 
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From  the  National  Era. 

Abolition  of  Swedish  Slavery. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  the  official  documents 
by  which  Slavery  is  completely  abolished  in 
the  Swedish  colony  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Governor  Haasum,  in  issuing  his  proclamation 
to  this  effect,  calls  upon  the  emancipated 
classes  to  endeavour,  by  gratitude  and  indus- 
try and  becoming  demeanour,  to  make  their 
liberty  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  theirfor- 
mer  masters,  closing  with  the  following  sug- 
gestion : 

"  And  we  do  furthermore  call  upon  them  to 
attend  the  morning  services  in  the  respective 
churches,  to-morrow,  Sunday,  and  then  with 
humble  hearts  to  offer  up  sincere  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  for  His  great  mercy,  imploring 
Him  to  grant  them  power  to  make  an  honour- 
able and  Christian  use  of  that  liberty  they  now 
enjoy." 

What  benevolent  heart  does  not  expand  at 
the  thought  of  that  [day]  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's ! 

The  act  of  emancipation  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  States 
of  his  realm.  Oscar  is  no  ordinary  man.  His 
noble  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty,  gives 
him  a  claim  to  a  higher  title  than  the  one 
which  he  inherits  as  a  sovereign  of  Europe. 
A  late  number  of  the  Boston  "  Prisoner's 
Friend,"  contains  a  portrait  of  this  distinguish- 
ed prince,  which  represents  him  as  a  young 
man,  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  a  good 
deal  of  intellect  and  benevolence.  All  honour 
to  him,  for  he  has  made  the  discovery  that  to 
be  a  good  man  is  a  worthier  object  of  ambition, 
than  to  be  a  great  prince.  Posterity  will 
award  him  a  higher  place  than  that  occupied 
by  his  martial  predecessors,  Charles  XI 1.  and 
Gustavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North." 

J.  G.  VV. 


We  have  read  with  pleasure  a  poem  deli- 
vered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College,  at  the  last  commencement  of 
that  university,  by  Luzerne  Ray,  of  Hartford. 
The  moral  lone  is  excellent.  The  Poet  looks 
hopefully  to  the  Future.  Slavery — a  subject 
until  recently  tabooed  in  our  principal  univer- 
sities— is  spoken  of  according  to  its  deserts. 
Introductory  to  a  description  of  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  occur  the  following: 

"  Not  alone  the  wild  barbarian, 

In  the  midnight  of  the  soul, 
Counts  his  glories  by  the  murders 

Marked  upon  his  bloody  scroll; 
Not  alone  the  pagan  victor, 

In  the  conquering  years  of  Rome, 
Asks  the  splendour  of  a  triumph, 

Bringing  captive  thousands  home  ; 

"  But  in  lands  and  times  named  Christian, 

Glory  wears  his  bloody  bays, 
Whirlwind-force  and  tiger-courage 

Still  must  have  the  loudest  praise  ; 
'  Love' — 'forgive' — commandeth  Jesus, 

'  Kill' — » destroy' — his  followers  cry." 
Ibid.  J.  G.  W. 


with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy, 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully 
employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a  strong- 
ly developed  physical  necessity,  and  if  not 
turned  to  good  account  will  be  productive  of 
positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  that 
"  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged,  or,  if  indolently 
disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into 
performing  for  themselves  every  little  office 
relative  to  the  toilet  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing.  They  should  also  keep  their 
own  clothes  and  other  possessions  in  neat  or- 
der, and  fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they 
want;  in  short,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  in- 
dependent of  the  services  of  others  as  possible, 
fitting  them  alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  pros- 
perity, and  to  meet  wilh  fortitude  any  reverse 
of  fortune  that  may  befal  them.  I  know  of  no 
rank,  however  exalted,  in  which  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  prove  beneficial. — Hints  on 
Formation  of  Character. 


W  A  R. 


Occupation  for  Children. — The  habits  of 
children  prove  that  occupation  is  of  necessity 


Considerations  Respecting  the  Lawfulness  of 
War  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Teachers  and  Professors  of 
Christianity  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. [Issued  by  New  York  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  ] 

Solemnly  impressed,  as  we  are,  with  the  be- 
lief that  war  is  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  prohibited  by 
it,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  fearful  weight  of 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  Christian  nations 
in  its  prosecution ;  and  under  this  conviction 
we  are  constrained  to  invite  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  especially  those  who 
are  looked  to  as  its  expounders,  to  a  very  seri- 
ous and  unbiassed  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  we  advert  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  war — its  tendency  to  lower  the  standard 
of  public  morals — the  slaughter  and.  misery  it 
produces — the  domestic  bereavements,  anguish, 
and  mourning  inseparable  from  it — a  subject 
is  presented  to  our  view,  possessing  the  strong- 
est claim  to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  of 
latter  years,  that  the  most  enlightened  nations 
have  manifested  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
appeal  lo  the  sword — that  cruel  and  uncertain 
arbiter — in  the  settlement  of  national  contro- 
versies ;  and  that  the  efforts  lo  adjust  those 
controversies  by  peaceful  negotiation,  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  crowned  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  hope,  indeed,  had  been  cherished,  that 
in  the  present  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  this  enlightened  country, 
the  influence  of  pure,  elevated  moral  principles 
and  feelings,  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  an 
appeal  to  arms;  but  this  pleasing  anticipation 
has  not  been  realized.  Our  country,  for  a 
considerable  time,  has  been  engaged  in  war — 
exerting  its  powerful  energies  in  the  work  of 
human  slaughter.  The  fields  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  have  been  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  drenched  with  their 
blood.    Can  it  be  that  this  is  in  accordance 


with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion  1 

The  Prophets,  in  foretelling  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  describing  the  nature  of  his 
mission,  present  him  in  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace, — of  the  increase  of  whose 
government  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end. 
It  is  declared  that  "  He  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  asrainst  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  This  strong 
and  unequivocal  language  clearly  indicates, 
that  it  was  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Most 
High  that  war  should  eventually  be  abolished. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  lime,  when  an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was 
accompanied  with  a  rapturous  song  from  "  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God, 
and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men." 

In  harmonious  agreement  with  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the  an- 
gelic host,  was  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  law  of  the  preceding 
dispensation,  admitted  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion^— "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
He  adverts  to  this  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  a  prohibition  upon  it.  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  While  those  under  the 
Law  were  allowed  to  hate  an  enemy,  His 
command  is — "  1  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despiteful ly  use  you,  and  persecute  you — that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in.  Heaven." 

Now,  if  the  followers  of  Christ  are  forbid- 
den to  resist  evil,  and  to  hate  an  enemy  ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  which  engenders  war 
cannot  be  entertained  by  them;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered,  if  possible,  still  stronger, 
by  the  high  standard,  and  holy  inducement  to 
which  he  immediately  directs  their  attention, 
— «  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Faiher  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Many  other  similar  precepts  from  the  same 
high  authority  could  be  adduced,  but  they  are 
familiar  to  the  class  of  readers  whom  we  ad- 
dress. They  are  plain  and  positive  ;  and  they 
receive  additional  force  from  the  accompany- 
ing reference  to  the  Law  of  the  preceding  dis- 
pensation. They  are  the  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  Him  whom  we  call  our  Lord  and 
Master — and  whom  we  profess  to  love  and 
serve. 

We  ask  for  no  new,  or  strained  meaning  to 
these  precepts  ;  we  accept  the  words  in  their 
plain,  literal  import;  and  so  Ihey  were  evi- 
dently accepted  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  pri- 
mitive believers.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  we  recur  to  Apostolic  language  as 
it  is  presented  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches, 
we  shall  there  meet  with  injunctions,  and  ex- 
hortations,  and  entreaties  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  their  Divine  Master. 
"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good."    "  See  that  none  render  evil  for 
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evil,  to  any  man;  but  ever  follow  that  which 
is  good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to  all 
men."  "  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  railing  for  railing, 
but  contrariwise,  blessing;  knowing  that  ye 
are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a 
blessing."  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  your- 
selves ;  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath;  for 
it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord." 

Now  let  us  ask,  if  language  could  be  fram- 
ed, more  strongly  prohibiting  the  indulgence 
of  the  spirit  which  produces  war,  than  that  in 
the  preceding  passages. 

If  it  be  said  that  war  is  not  directly,  and 
specifically  interdicted  ;  we  reply,  neither  was 
suicide  nor  many  other  universally  acknow- 
ledged crimes. 

It  was  seen  fit  to  forbid  them  by  enforcing 
those  virtues  that  must  effectually  exclude 
them.  If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions 
which  engender  war — which  are  fed  by  it,  and 
without  which,  indeed,  it  cannot  exist,  it  fol- 
lows inevitably  that  Christianity  forbids  war. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
— living  as  they  did,  near  to  the  time  of  its 
Founder,  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  their  immediate  successors — are  enti- 
tled to  great  influence  in  deciding  this  moment- 
ous question  ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
highest  authority  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
early  Christians,  not  only  insisted  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  fight — but  that  they  mani- 
fested their  sincerity,  by  offering  up  their  lives, 
rather  than  violate,  what  they  deemed,  an  in- 
junction of  their  Divine  Master.  A  few  cases 
may  here  be  cited  : 

Maximilian,  a  Roman  youth,  on  being 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier,  refused — saying  to  the  Proconsul, 
"  /  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  fight"  On 
being  told  that  there  was  no  alternative  be- 
tween bearing  arms,  and  being  put  to  death, 
he  promptly  and  firmly  replied — "  /  cannot 
fight,  if  1  die."  He  continued  firm  to  his 
principles,  and  was  led  to  execution. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
enlist,  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  army  who 
embraced  Christianity,  immediately  abandoned 
the  profession,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Marccllus,  a  Roman  Centurion,  on  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Christianity,  promptly  resign- 
ed his  commission,  declaring,  that  having 
become  a  Christian,  he  could  serve  no  longer. 
— "  It  is  not  lawful,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian 
to  bear  arms  for  any  earthly  consideration." 
He  continued  firm  in  his  refusal,  and  suffered 
death  on  that  account. 

Cassian,  who  was  a  Notary  in  the  same  le- 
gion, on  embracing  Christianity,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  senti- 
ments avowed  by  Marccllus — like  him  was  led 
to  execution.  Martin,  another  Roman,  who 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  on  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  abandoned  the  army, 
saying,  14  I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  fight." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

Deliberate  long  of  what  thou  canst  do  but 
once. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  that  should 
be  made  upon  the  child,  is  the  obligation  to 
maintain  strict  honesty  and  integrity.  The 
temptation  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  is  sometimes 
apparent  at  an  early  age,  in  things  of  little 
value.  This  should  be  checked  at  once  by 
the  parent,  and  the  child  taught  that  he  has  no 
right  to  take  anything  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  at 
times  brings  even  a  child  under  fearful  con- 
victions and  apprehensions  for  taking  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  the  property  of  another, 
though  small  in  amount.  To  one  brought 
under  compunction  in  this  way,  the  example 
and  precepts  of  a  parent  of  rigid  honesty  and 
justice  are  of  great  value,  going  to  enforce 
those  convictions,  and  operating  as  the  admin- 
istration of  punishment  for  wrong  doing.  But 
if  the  parent  regards  such  acts  as  of  little  im- 
portance, because  the  amount,  or  the  value  of 
the  article  purloined  is  small,  or  if  in  his  own 
transactions  he  allows  himself  to  take  advan- 
tage of  others,  or  actuated  by  a  sharp,  close 
dealing,  but  little  removed  from  dishonesty, 
drives  his  bargains  in  a  spirit  of  covetousness, 
which  altogether  looks  towards  his  own  emo- 
lument, totally  indifferent  of  what  loss  or  dis- 
advantage another  may  sustain,  his  child  may 
be  tutored  to  carry  out  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice so  far,  as  to  commence  embezzling  other 
persons'  money  or  goods,  wherever  he  thinks 
it  can  be  done  without  detection.  Some  may 
pinch  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  or  reduce 
an  article  a  little  in  quality  in  the  manufac- 
ture, so  that  they  think  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  purchaser,  and  in  this  way  the  twing- 
ings  of  conscience,  which  at  one  time  were 
painful,  become  faint,  and  finally  extinct,  so 
that  such  persons  may  gradually  be  brought 
to  carry  on  business  in  a  way  very  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  truth.  If  this 
is  practiced  in  a  community,  the  standard  of 
moral  honesty  will  be  lowered,  and  because  a 
multitude  run  to  do  evil,  and  the  propriety  of 
some  things  are  supposed  to  be  decided  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority,  transactions  which 
never  would  have  been  countenanced  in  purer 
days,  may  be  openly  advocated  and  regarded 
as  well  enough,  according  to  the  present 
standard. 

It  was  once  thought  very  discreditable  to  a 
man  if  he  failed  to  pay  his  just  debts,  but  now 
in  some  places  though  a  man  fails  several 
times,  he  seems  still  to  be  considered  very  cle- 
ver, and  as  good  a  citizen  as  those  who  con- 
scientiously bound  their  engagements  and  their 
expenses  by  their  means,  and  therefore  pay  their 
debts  punctually.  A  person  having  charge  of 
the  property  of  others,  coming  out  deficient  on 
settlement  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  is 
considered  as  only  committing  a  breach  of 
trust ;  and  by  keeping  out  of  sight  until  the 
first  excitement  subsides,  he  may  gradually 
edge  himself  back  into  society,  and  be  esteem- 
ed little  less  among  sharp  business  men  than 
he  was  before.  In  this  way  the  public  stand- 
ard of  moral  honesty  being  greatly  lowered, 


the  public  conscience  loses  its  sensitiveness, 
and  peculations,  and  frauds,  and  daring  rob- 
bery increase,  and  many  people  think  little  of 
it,  if  they  do  not  immediately  suffer. 

Many  persons  in  business  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  assistants  who  can  be  confided  in,  or 
apprentices  who  will  not  purloin  their  goods  or 
money  which  they  constantly  handle.  A  very 
respectable  young  man  who  has  not  been  in 
business  for  himself  one  year,  has  had  already 
four  boys,  whom  he  has  been  compelled  to  turn 
away  on  account  of  their  robbing  him,  both 
of  money  and  articles  which  he  kept  for  sale. 
None  of  them  it  is  true  belonged  among 
Friends;  but  the  children  of  Friends  are  natu- 
rally constituted  as  other  children  are,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope  for  their  preservation, 
unless  they  are  educated  by  honest  parents, 
while  under  their  charge,  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  justice  and  uprightness.  We  can- 
not fully  conceive  the  influence  which  the 
integrity  of  a  conscientious  father  and  the 
vigilance  of  a  religious  mother,  have  in  form- 
ing the  principles  of  the  child.  Impressions  of 
right  or  wrong  are  often  made  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  of  equal  value  that 
parents  can  bestow,  to  that  of  sound,  moral, 
and  religious  principles,  instilled  into  the  mind 
by  precept  and  example,  and  a  steady  guard 
against  liberties  which  are  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. 

"  It  is  shown  unto  thee,  O  man  what  is  good  ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  Justice  is  the  first 
requisition  ;  and  when  the  mind  is  powerfully 
visited,  and  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  strict  justice  in  all  transactions, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  earliest  requisitions, 
with  which  it  is  impressed.  It  will  make  ap- 
prentices conscientiously  careful  to  perform 
their  duties  faithfully,  whether  in  their  mas- 
ter's presence  or  not — to  do  justice  to  him  in 
taking  care  of  his  property,  neither  wasting, 
nor  taking  any  part  of  it  for  their  own  use — 
and  to  serve  his  customers  faithfully;  honestly 
giving  them  weight  and  measure,  as  in  the 
sight  of  an  all-seeing  and  just  Judge.  Under 
the  government  of  his  Holy  Spirit  no  one  can 
defraud  his  employer,  or  take  any  advantage 
of  his  customers, — not  even  with  the  falla- 
cious plea  of  advancing  his  interests. 

How  anxious  and  exertive  ought  parents  to 
be  to  instil  these  principles  into  the  minds  of 
their  tender  charge, — and  their  children,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  should  be  no  less  desi- 
rous and  careful  to  put  them  constantly  in 
practice.  If  they  act  with  strict  propriety, 
they  will  form  a  corresponding  character,  and 
when  they  come  to  set  out  in  the  world,  men 
will  soon  discover  that  they  can  be  relied  on 
both  for  truth  in  their  assertions,  and  justice 
in  their  dealings.  If  their  circumstances  in 
life  make  it  proper  to  seek  employment  in  the 
stores  or  counting-houses  of  others,  having 
faithfully  served  their  apprenticeship,  their  mas- 
ters feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
as  honest,  upright  young  men,  and  they  will 
rarely  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  advan- 
tageous situations.  But  on  the  contrary,  where 
a  principal  is  inquired  of  respecting  a  young 
man  who  lias  been  in  his  store,  and  he  hesi- 
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tales  or  gives  some  ambiguous  reply  respecting 
his  integrity,  a  respectable  person  discovers 
the  blemish,  and  decides  at  once  against  admit- 
ting such  a  one  into  his  business. 

Friends  at  their  rise  acquired  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  their  probity, — respecting  which 
George  Fox  has  the  following  :  "  At  the  first 
convincement,  as  Friends  could  not  put  off 
their  hats  to  people,  nor  say  you  to  a  single 
person,  nor  bow,  nor  use  any  flattering  words 
in  salutations,  nor  go  into  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  world,  many  Friends  who  were 
tradesmen  lost  their  customers  ;  for  the  people 
were  shy  of  them  and  would  not  trade  with 
them,  so  that  for  a  time  they  could  hardly  get 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  But  afterwards, 
when  they  came  to  have  experience  of  Friends' 
honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  found  their  yea 
to  be  yea  indeed,  and  their  nay,  nay ;  that 
they  kept  to  their  word  in  dealing,  and  would 
not  deceive  any,  but  that  if  a  child  was  sent  to 
their  shops,  they  were  as  well  served  as  though 
they  came  themselves  ;  the  lives  and  conver- 
sation of  Friends  did  preach  loudly,  and  reach- 
ed the  Divine  Witness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Then  things  were  altered,  so  that  the 
inquiry  was,  '  Where  was  a  draper,  or  tailor, 
or  shopkeeper  that  was  a  Quaker  V  insomuch 
that  Friends  had  more  business  than  many  of 
their  neighbours,  and  if  there  was  any  trading 
they  had  a  great  part  of  it.  Then  the  envious 
professors  altered  their  note,  and  began  to  cry 
out,  '  If  we  let  these  Quakers  alone,  they  will 
take  the  trade  of  the  nation  out  of  our  hands.' 
This  has  been  the  Lord's  doings  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  my  desire  is  that  all  who  profess  his 
holy  Truth,  may  be  kept  sensible  hereof ;  that 
all  may  be  preserved  in  and  by  the  power  of 
his  Spirit  faithful  to  God  and  faithful  to  man  ; 
first  to  God,  in  obeying  him  in  all  things ;  and 
and  then  in  doing  unto  all  men,  that  which  is 
just  and  righteous,  in  all  things  that  they  have 
to  do  with  them." 

Religion  and  holy  fear,  is  the  best  embel- 
lishment of  youth,  and  the  only  safe  guide 
through  the  difficulties  and  snares  of  life;  as 
well  as  the  excellent  companion  and  solace  of 
declining  years. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  12,  1848. 


After  the  larger  portion  of  the  matter  for  the 
present  number  was  in  type,  a  printed  pam- 
phlet was  placed  at  our  disposal,  which,  after 
an  attentive  perusal  we  have  concluded  to 
transfer  to  our  pages,  inserting  such  portion  as 
our  remaining  space  will  admit  now,  and  the 
remainder  next  week.  It  was  issued  last 
month,  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New 
York,  and  is  entitled,  "Considerations  respect- 
ing the  Lawfulness  of  War  under  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  addressed  to  the  Teachers  and 
Professors  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  style  of  the  address  is  clear 
and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, — the  mat- 
ter and  argument  being  arranged  and  set  forth 
with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  force,  inducing 


the  hope,  that  its  wide  circulation  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  may  be  well  timed,  and,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  fruitful  of  much  good. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans," 
better  known  under  the  appropriate  designation 
of"  The  Shelter,"  will  be  found  in  our  paper 
of  to-day.  The  brief  and  unadorned  narrative 
is  well  calculated  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  and  we  hope  will  have  the  effect  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  friends  and  support- 
ers of  this  excellent  institution.  We  regret  to 
observe  that  the  Managers  have  been  obliged 
to  encroach  upon  their  capital,  the  usual  re- 
sources having  failed  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  past  year;  while  the  very  moderate  outlay 
exhibited  by  the  Treasurer's  statement,  shows 
that  a  most  careful  economy  must  have  been 
observed  in  the  household  management.  We 
hope  that  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  means 
and  the  will  to  do  good,  and  are  looking  for  a 
channel  whereby  to  dispense  it,  may  turn  their 
attention  to  this  truly  useful  charity,  either  by 
adding  their  names  to  the  list  of  subscribers  or 
in  donations  from  their  farms  or  storehouses. 


A  friend  handed  us  for  insertion,  the  article 
"  Substitute  for  India  Rubber,"  dipt  from  the 
Evening  Mirror.  It  seemed  at  first  to  partake 
so  much  of  the  marvellous,  that  we  hesitated ; 
on  further  thought,  however,  concluded  to  give 
it  a  place,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  estimate  of  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
attached  to  it.  If  in  some  of  the  particulars 
the  writer  has  indulged  the  play  of  imagina- 
tion, that  is  insufficient  ground  for  incredulity 
as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  statement. 

We  last  week  published  an  abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, and  now  desire  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  country  Friends  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  contemplated  Refuge  for 
Coloured  children.  In  this  place  many  Friends 
have  given  liberally  for  the  object ;  and  we 
doubt  not  there  are  numbers  of  wealthy  ones 
out  of  the  city,  whose  attention  need  only  be 
called  to  the  subject  to  produce  a  benevolent 
action  on  their  part. 

"  I  am  not  often  called  on,"  said  a  rich 
Friend  a  few  years  since,  to  a  person  who  was 
asking  aid  for  a  suffering  individual,  "  and 
would  be  obliged,  when  cases  of  destitution 
come  within  thy  knowledge,  if  thou  wouldst 
give  me  a  call."  Are  there  not  many  of  our 
country  Friends  who  could  lake  up  the  same 
language  1 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  P.  Thomas,  Short  Creek,  Ohio, 
$2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  Reynolds,  per  P.  M.,  Cen- 
tre, N.  C,  $2,  vol.  21. 


Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  streel ;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  the  14th  instant,  at 
half-past  53  o'clock. 

C.  Ellis,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  N.  Fifth  street; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street ;  George 
G.  Williams,  No.  256  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-,  Guernsey,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Twelfth 
month,  1847,  Pearson  Thomas,  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Thomas,  of  West  Grove,  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
to  Amy  T.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Catharine  Smith, 
of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Guernsey,  Guernsey 

county,  O.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month, 
1847,  Josiah  Bundy,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Delitha 
Bundy,  of  Concord,  Belmont  county,  O.,  to  Achsah 
R.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Catharine  Smith,  of  the 
former  place. 

 — ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  26th  ult,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Twelfth  street,  Thomas  Rudolph,  of 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Fogg,  of  this  city. 


[We  are  informed  that  Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  whose 
death  we  mentioned  recently,  should  have  been  stated 
as  in  her  "  forty-fifth"  instead  of  "  forty -eighth" 
year.] 

Died,  in  Brookfield,  Madison  county,  New  York, 
the  7th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Luke  Collins,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  His 
death  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected,  not  only  to 
his  family,  but  also  to  his  physicians.  He  was  a 
member  of  Smyrna  Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  for 
several  years  been  a  steady  attender  of  meetings,  and 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Society,  be- 
lieving that  it  could  only  stand  on  its  ancient  founda- 
tion. A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he  queried 
with  one  who  he  feared  was  scarce  faithful  to  our 
ancient  testimonies,  Did  our  ancient  Friends  thus 
shrink  from  the  cross  ?  This  was  on  Seventh-day ; 
and  he  died  on  the  Fourth-day  following.  No  one 
present  apprehended  any  immediate  danger  till  he 
was  unable  to  speak.  He  reached  out  his  hand  and 
took  his  wife's,  as  she  stood  by  him,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  almost  instantly  gone.  Though  he 
suddenly  passed  from  us,  we  mourn  not  as  those  with- 
out hope.  How  emphatic  the  language,  "  Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  he  cometh, 
and  vain  is  the  help  of  man." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Birmingham  township, 

Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  hist., 
Harlan  Webb,  'in  the  47th  year  of  his  age- 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  159.) 

The  following  anecdotes  related  in  the  words 
of  George  Dillwyn  are  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  yet  it  seemed  best  to 
admit  them  into  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

"  The  following  relation  was  given  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  by  a  friend  in  the  ministry 
from  England.  Being  on  his  return  home 
from  America  near  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in 
very  hazy  weather,  he  was  awaked  by  an  un- 
easiness of  mind,  and  a  strong  impression  that 
the  ship  was  in  danger.  He  roused  the  mas- 
ter, who  also  lay  in  the  cabin,  and  requested 
him  to  go  up,  and  see  how  things  were ;  but 
the  captain,  not  liking  the  disturbance,  told  the 
Friend  to  make  himself  easy,  they  would  take 
care  enough  of  him.  The  Friend  tried  to 
compose  himself,  and  refrained  from  speaking 
again  for  some  time  :  the  uneasiness,  however, 
continuing,  and  becoming  more  urgent,  he 
cried  with  great  earnestness,  '  Captain  thou 
must  get  up.'  The  captain,  with  some  grum- 
bling, at  length  complied  ;  and,  in  ascending 
the  companion  way,  roused  the  attention  of  the 
helmsman,  who,  as  well  as  the  seamen  near 
the  forecastle,  were  supposed  to  be  dozing. 
This  man  calling  to  the  others,  they  presently 
exclaimed — Helm,  hard  a  lee !  there's  a  light 
ahead  !  On  immediately  sounding,  they  found 
themselves  in  shallow  water,  and  dropped  an- 
chor, where,  the  weather  being  mild,  they  re- 
mained till  the  next  morning;  when,  to  their 
great  surprise,  it  appeared  they  were  near  the 
shore,  and  that  if  they  had  continued  their 
course  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  vessel  at 
least,  would  probably  have  been  lost.  Such 
a  manifest  escape  from  danger  humbled  them 
all ;  and  on  the  captain  mentioning  the  Friend's 
uneasiness  as  the  means  of  their  preservation, 
the  mate  related  a  similar  intimation  to  his 
own  mind,  by  which  the  vessel  he  was  in,  was 
preserved  from  being  suddenly  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends.  '  I  think  sir,'  said  he,  '  this  emo- 
tion of  mine,  was  like  yours.'  'Ah!  man,' 
said  the  Friend,  '  if  thou  art  so  wise  as  always 
to  heed  that,  it  will  guide  thee  to  everlasting 
happiness.'  " 

"Another  instance  is  related  by  a  serious 
person,  who  being  master  of  a  vessel,  was  in 
the  harbour  of  Cape  Francois,  at  the  time 
when  the  blacks  revolted, and  took  arms  against 
the  whites.  He  was  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the 
quarter  deck  a  sorrowful  witness  of  that  dread- 
ful scene,  when,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
he  was  suddenly  impelled,  as  by  a  sense  of 
fear,  to  quit  the  rail,  and  seat  himself  behind 
the  companion  way  for  shelter.  As  he  left 
the  rail,  the  mate  took  his  place,  and  instantly 
had  his  thumb  fractured  by  a  musket-ball  from 
the  shore  ;  which,  had  not  the  master  removed, 
must  have  entered  his  body." 

"  A  sea-captain,  well  known  in  Philadelphia, 
being  on  the  point  of  going  on  shipboard,  felt 
his  mind  so  impressed  with  uneasiness,  that 
he  could  not  proceed,  and  resigned  the  com- 
mand. All  he  could  say  on  the  occasion  was, 
that  he  was  not  easy  to  go ;  and  the  event 
proved  he  was  right  in  attending  to  the  re- 
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straint;  lor  the  vessel  was  lost,  as  is  supposed, 
bein«r  never  heard  of  after  touching  at  Bata- 
via." 

Many  circumstances  of  a  similar  character 
might  be  collected  from  the  journals  of  Friends, 
and  other  sources.  One  which  some  of  the 
residents  in  this  city  have  heard  related  by  a 
Friend,  now  deceased,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  person  alluded  to,  is  interesting. 
A  man  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe, 
in  a  brig,  or  some  craft  of  small  size,  one 
night  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  sudden 
impression  of  terror,  which  caused  him  to 
spring  out  of  his  berth,  and  without  waiting  to 
dress,  hurry  up  the  companion  way.  As  he 
reached  the  top  he  saw  a  dark  body  rapidly 
passing, — instinctively  as  it  were  he  clasped 
his  arms  around  it,  and  found  himself  sudden- 
ly borne  to  one  side.  An  awful  crash  instantly 
followed,  the  vessel  he  had  been  in  suddenly 
disappeared  from  below  him,  whilst  a  large 
ship  around  the  bow-sprit  of  which  he  was 
clinging  passed  rapidly  over  it,  and  swept  on 
in  the  darkness.  He  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  deck,  and  was  comfortably  cared  for;  but 
the  vessel  he  had  left  his  home  in,  and  his  late 
companions,  were  never  more  seen. 

"  Humility  and  love  are  equally  essential  to 
devotion  and  to  happiness."  "  The  root  of 
pride  is  self-confidence  ;  and  they  who  fancy 
themselves  more  humble  than  others,  may  be 
the  least  so."  "  Humility  of  mind  is  neither  ar- 
rived at,  retained,  nor  increased,  by  comparing 
ourselves  with  others."  "  In  ascending  the 
mount  of  rectitude,  we  are  more  apt  to  indulge 
in  reflecting  on  the  past,  than  in  contemplating 
the  future;  and  so,  comparing  our  attainments 
rather  with  those  behind  than  with  those  before 
us,  we  easily,  and  often,  mistake  our  resting 
places  for  our  journey's  end." 

These  various  quotations  from  George  Dill- 
wyn, are  all  intended,  though  in  different  forms 
of  language,  to  encourage  humility,  and  dis- 
courage pride.  As  a  warning  to  those,  who, 
from  any  cause,  either  of  personal  or  mental 
accomplishments,  or  because  of  the  supposed 
more  perfect  discoveries  of  Truth  to  the  mind, 
feel  disposed  to  consider  themselves  elevated 
above  their  neighbours,  we  will  narrate  an 
anecdote.  A  ministering  Friend  residing  in 
England,  under  a  religious  concern  paid  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  Ireland,  in  which  service  he 
was  eminently  favoured.  From  place  to  place 
as  he  travelled,  he  was  furnished  with  abun- 
dance of  suitable  matter  to  communicate,  and 
a  baptizing  power  accompanied  the  Word 
preached,  to  the  tendering  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During  his 
visit,  he  was  preserved  in  a  humble  state  of 
mind,  watchfully  attentive  to  the  openings  of 
his  Divine  Master,  and  was  therefore  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  in  peace.  In  his  subse- 
quent meditations,  however,  on  his  past  visit, 
and  the  evident  Divine  influence  attending  his 
ministry,  spiritual  pride  crept  in  ;  and  he  was 
apparently  in  danger  of  making  total  shipwreck 
of  his  humility,  and  thereby  losing  his  hope 
in  Christ.  Whilst  in  this  critical  condition,  he 
was  instructed  by  a  dream.  He  thought  he 
was  walking  on  a  plain,  reflecting  on  his  late 
visit  to  Ireland, — the  wonderful  service  he  had 
had  there, — and  exulting  in  his  increase  of  spi- 


ritual experience.  As  he  was  thus  ministering 
food  to  his  earthly  nature,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  perceived  a  person  of  lofty  stature  ap- 
proaching him.  Full  of  presumption,  engen- 
dered by  his  late  thoughts,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  new  comer,  and  demanded  his  name. 
"  My  name  is  Self,"  said  the  giant.  "  Well," 
added  the  other,  "I  will  kill  thee."  He 
thought  in  his  dream  that  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  after  a  sharp  contest, 
succeeded  in  beating  Self  to  death.  He  then 
renewed  his  walk,  and  in  addition  to  his  for- 
mer cause  of  inward  gratulation,  he  now  with 
much  satisfaction  thought,  over  his  last  valour- 
ous  exploit.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  beheld 
approaching  a  figure  closely  resembling  the 
giant  he  had  just  killed,  but  of  more  than  twice 
the  size.  As  this  majestic  person  drew  near, 
he  was  met  with  the  same  question  which  had 
greeted  the  other, —  Who  art  thou?  "Iam 
Self,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  thought  I  had  kill- 
ed thee,"  said  the  puffed-np  preacher,  "  but  I 
will  do  it  again."  So  saying,  he  vigorously 
assailed  this  formidable  enemy,  and  after  a 
very  severe  and  desperate  struggle,  succeeded 
in  destroying  him.  Now  again  he  began  to 
meditate  on  his  great,  deeds ;  when  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  person,  featured  as  the  two  others, 
but  of  immense  stature,  his  head  reaching  to 
the  clouds.  He  approached,  and  to  the  demand 
of  his  name,  answered,  "  I  am  Self."  Once 
more  a  combat  commenced  ;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  this  new  giant  was  coming  off 
victor.  The  poor  crest-fallen  dreamer  was 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  perceived  as  he 
thought,  his  death  inevitable.  Then  indeed, 
he  thought  of  One,  whose  arm  of  power  could 
bring  aid  and  safety  in  any  difficulty.  His 
heart  seemed  humble,  secret  prayer  was  begot- 
ten to  the  Source  of  strength,  his  faith  was  re- 
newed, and  Self  vanished.  Then  ended  his 
dream.  As  he  pondered  over  its  different 
parts,  the  delusion  he  had  been  previously  un- 
der, was  made  clearly  manifest  to  his  mind. 
In  tears  and  true  contrition  of  heart  he  looked 
to  the  Source  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  received  therefrom  a  renewal  of  that  hu- 
mility and  fear,  which  in  the  days  of  his  youth- 
ful visitations  were  given  to  him.  Self,  which 
in  his  first  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
had  been  in  measure  slain, — which  had  subse- 
quently through  unwatchfulness,  revived  as  a 
mighty  giant,  after,  through  Divine  Grace, 
the  pollutions  of  nature  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  cleansed  ; — which  then  in  a  time  of  re- 
newed visitation  had  been  as  it  were  slain  a 
second  time;  and  again  revived  by  outward 
flattery  and  inward  unwatchfulness,  into  a 
spiritual  monster  whose  head  reached  the 
clouds, — was  now  once  more  cast  clown.  He 
felt  in  great  tribulation  ;  he  saw  the  imminent 
danger  he  had  been  in  of  plunging  himself  into 
everlasting  destruction  ;  and  with  these  feelings 
and  this  sense,  he  dared  no  longer  dwell  upon 
his  past  labours  for  the  Truth.  His  eye  was 
now  once  more  to  the  Lord,  and  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  were  to  him  as 
merciful  warnings  never  to  be  forgotten. 

George  Dillwyn,  after  some  reflections  in 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Divine  Being  accepts  our  efforts  to  follow  him, 
and  obtain  his  favour,  according  to  the  sin- 
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eerily  which  actuates  us,  illustrates  his  mean- 
ing by  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Erasmus. 
"  A  certain  king  having  lost  his  way  in  hunt- 
ing, fell  in  with  a  poor  man's  cottage,  where 
he  was  kindly  entertained  ;  at  his  departure  he 
invited  his  host  to  Court.  After  some  time, 
the  peasant  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
not  being  willing  to  go  empty-handed,  took 
with  him  an  uncommonly  large  turnip  as  a 
present.  The  king  no  doubt  smiled  at  his 
simplicity,  but  regarding  the  motive,  ordered 
him  an  hundred  crowns.  A  greedy  courtier 
observing  this,  and  measuring  the  king's  boun- 
ty by  the  value  of  the  offering,  some  time  after 
presented  him  with  a  fine  steed.  The  king, 
seeing  his  drift,  inquired  what  it  cost  him?  and 
being  answered  '  an  hundred  crowns,'  reward- 
ed him  with  the  turnip." 

If  we  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  what  we  do,  no  doubt  his 
blessing  will  rest  upon  us, — but  if  our  appa- 
rently benevolent  or  religious  actions  result 
from  any  other  motive,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
become  poorer  and  poorer  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

People  do  not  generally  fall  into  great  sins 
at  once.  Some  weakness  has  been  secretly 
or  more  openly  indulged,  some  wilful  entering 
the  enemy's  territory,  before  you  will  be  cut 
off  and  made  a  complete  prisoner.  George 
Dillwyn  says:  "Straggling  frontiers, especially 
where  they  are  near  to  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy,  generally  suffer  most  in  times  of  war  ; 
as  on  the  contrary,  compact  settlements  are 
more  easily  defended."  This  remark  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  I  once  heard  related.  There 
was  a  simple- witted  young  man  resided  in 
Virginia,  who  was  of  a  good  family  there,  but 
whose  capacity  not  being  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  follow  any  business  or  profession,  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  no  other  employment 
than  that  of  rambling  through  the  woods  with 
his  dog  and  gun.  This  young  man  had  heard 
much  of  people  making  inventions  and  taking 
out  patents,  and  the  slight  amount  of  intellect 
he  possessed  was  stirred  up  to  endeavour  to 
do  something  at  it  himself.  One  of  his  ac- 
quaintance met  him  one  day  posting  along  the 
direct  road  to  the  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
and  inquired  of  him  whither  he  was  going. 
"  To  take  out  a  patent,"  was  the  answer.  Upon 
inquiring  what  discovery  he  had  made,  which 
he  intended  to  get  a  patent  for,  the  young  man 
replied,  "I  have  observed  that  the  squirrels 
and  birds  eat  a  great  deal  of  the  corn,  and 
that  they  always  eat  it  out  of  the  outside  rows. 
Now  my  discovery  is  to  have  no  outside  rows 
to  the  field."  We  may  smile  at  the  simpleton's 
conceit,  but  it  is  precisely  from  the  outside 
rows  of  professing  Christendom,  that  Satan 
gathers  most  followers  :  people  who  in  some- 
thing or  other  come  near  to  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  outside  of  which  no  one  can  be  hon- 
est, no  one  can  be  accounted  moral.  People 
who  love  to  indulge  in  secret  thoughts  of 
wickedness,  generally  practice  that  wickedness 
in  the  end;  and  those  who  go  unnecessarily 
into  gay,  frivolous  company,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  robbed,  and  spoiled  thereby.  The 
true  safety  for  the  Christian  is  to  get  away 
from  the  outside  rows, — to  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  purity  and  truth,  where 
by  thorough  dedication  of  heart,  and  constant 


watchfulness  for  the  Lord's  directing  influence,  | 
he  will  be  kept  in  safety  from  the  spoiler  and 
devourer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"A  Peculiar  People,  Zealous  of  Good  Works." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  and 
memorandums  of  the  lamented  John  Barclay, 
are  perhaps  more  applicable  to  our  daily  walk 
in  life,  and  will  be  ibund  to  have  in  them  more 
of  real  truth  in  the  awful  day  of  account, 
than  our  conduct  and  association,  carriage, 
and  manner  of  living  in  the  world,  would  indi- 
cate. But  are  not  all  called  to  the  perfection 
of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord?  And, 
through  the  power  of  an  endless  life  to  become 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  even 
the  power  of  His  in-dwelling  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  profitable  to  direct  to  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  without  which,  it  is  emphatically 
declared,  we  can  do  nothing.  Is  any  thing 
impossible  with  God?  And  are. not  we  to  be 
a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  His  power?  till 
through  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  accept- 
able in  His  divine  and  holy  sight,  this  lan- 
guage be  manifested  in  all  our  conduct  and 
conversation  :  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  donein heaven."  Till  we  come  through 
the  holy  discipline  of  the  cross,  to  glorify  Him 
in  body,  soul  and  spirit  which  are  His  :  and 
whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do, 
do  all  to  the  elorv  of  God. 

"  Picture  to  thyself,"  says  John  Barclay, 
"  any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  carrying  out  their  watchful- 
ness and  self-denial  to  all  branches  of  their 
conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  that  ex- 
hortation, '  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation,'— and  whatsoever  ye  '  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,'  &c.  Would 
they  not  soon  come  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
world,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  try- 
ing to  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  and  the 
other  little  thing,  and  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  these  things  !  Would  they  not  soon 
find  themselves  to  be  '  a  peculiar  people,'  a 
singular  people,  a  very  simple  people  ; — their 
outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their  very 
gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  altera  mode 
totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those 
around  them?  According  to  that  striking  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  set- 
ting forth  the  language  of  the  ungodly  respect- 
ing the  righteous,  so  will  it  be  respecting  such 
a  people  or  person  as  1  have  described  ;  '  He 
is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is  clear  contrary  to  our 
doings  ;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts  ; 
he  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  ;  for  his 
life  is  not  like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of 
another  fashion.'  "*  .  .  . 

"  My  poor  mind  is  as  deeply,  as  strongly 
concerned  as  ever,  that  every  part  and  parcel 
of  that  holy  faith  once  and  still  delivered  to  the 
saints,  with  all  its  genuine,  accompaniments 
and  fruits  in  practice  may  be  maintained  in- 
violate, and  that  nothing  be  foreborne,  or  let 

*  See  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  12.  14,  15,  16. 


j  fall,  or  slighted,  through  our  degeneracy,  and 
dim-sightedness  of  that  which  our  worthy  an- 
cients upheld  through  suffering.  What  has 
our  refinement,  religious  or  civil,  done  for  us  ? 
and  what  has  an  approach  or  a  condescending 
affinity  thereto  done  for  us  ? — weakness  has 
inevitably  followed,  and  even  the  strongest  and 
the  wisest  have  been  utterly  laid  waste.  Some 
are  not  sufficiently  warned  and  humbled  by 
these  things  ;  and  if  they  are,  they  should 
openly  acknowledge  their  error,  and  forsake 
the  very  appearance  of  this  track. 

"  I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those,  to 
whom  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as 
seers,  as  standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are 
removed,  (and  they  are  removing,)  to  their 
rest, — or,  if  any  of  these  that  remain,  should 
not  keep  their  habitations  firm  and  undevia- 
ting,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from  the 
ancient  testimony, — that  He  who  raised  up 
such  a  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  will  never 
cease  to  raise  up  others,  and  put  forth  some 
into  the  fore-ground — into  the  very  seats  of 
the  unfaithful.  I  have  seen  it  wonderfully  in 
my  short  day, — I  have  read  it  of  those  that 
have  gone  before:  and  therefore,  let  none  ever 
throw  away  their  shield,  and  weakly  compro- 
mise the  trust  devolving  in  them." 

"  1  was  brought  to  see  that  there  was  '  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,'  and  that  great  peace 
have  all  they  who  love  1  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Then  as  I  yielded  my 
mind  to  be  in  all  things  led  and  guided  there- 
by, nothing  offended  me  but  evil ;  nothing 
seemed  too  hard  to  give  up  unto,  nor  anything 
to  be  slighted  as  insignificant,  which  in  any- 
wise contributed  to  this  heavenly  peace  and 
progress  in  what  was  esteemed,  so  supremely 
excellent.  The  cross  of  Christ,  that  yoke  he 
puts  upon  his  disciples,  was  very  easy  and 
sweet ;  and  peace  was  the  reward  of  being 
faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It  is  in  this  way,  1 
have  been  made  ruler  over  more,  and  not  by 
despising  the  day  of  small  things;  which  is  the 
sure  way  of  falling  '  by  little  and  little  :'  of  this 
we  have  most  painful  instances  now  around 
us  ;  and  even  some  who  have  deservedly  stood 
hisjh  in  our  Society,  as  teachers  and  examples 
to  the  flock,  but  who  have  come  to  question, 
or  have  lost,  all  their  former  impressions  and 
tendering  convictions, — these  aie,  it  seems  all 
gone,  and  almost  forgotton,  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away, —  and  they  have  turned,  as 
the  dog  or  the  sow,  to  that  which  they  once 
loathed  and  rejected.  And  truly  it  is  a  strik- 
ing and  unanswerable  fact,  that  there  has  not 
been  one  individual,  who  has  risen  to  any  emi- 
nence for  religious  dedication  in  our  Society, 
but  has  had  to  tread  the  narrow  and  straight 
path  ;  and  has  had  to  attribute  his  progress  to 
giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to  obey  the 
secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  even 
in  little  things  :  nor  has  there  I  believe,  been 
one  who  has  swerved  from  this  course,  that 
has  ultimately  turned  out  better  than  the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savour." 

"  Every  thing  indeed  proves  what  poor 
creatures  we  are,  and  what  a  low,  mixed,  im- 
perfect state  the  present  is  ; — at  times  favoured 
with  a  few  drops  of  comfort,  of  strength,  a  lit- 
tle grain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  qualification  to 
struggle  on,  administered  in  the  hour  of  need, 
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and  in  such  a  way,  as  utterly  to  hide  pride, 
and  take  away  all  occasion  of  boasting  on  the 
one  hand,  or  repining  on  the  other.  If  we  did 
enough  cultivate  our  intercourse  with  heaven 
and  heavenly  ones  and  heavenly  things,  and 
avail  of  our  privileges,  remember  our  heirship 
and  calling  !  Why  need  we  tarry  here  ;  why 
should  we  grovel  below  '.'  instead  of  lifting  up 
the  soul,  and  resting  in  the  Beloved  ! 

"  Farewell  !  onward,  onward, — the  lime  is 
short,  my  brother  and  my  sister  ; — we  linger 
for  one  another  : — let  us  press  forward  ; — and 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Deformity  of  the  Manufacturing  Popula- 
tion of  England.    Gaskull,  in  his  book 

on  the  situation  of  this  industrious  class  of  the 
English  says : 

"  Any  man  who  has  stood  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  the  single  narrow  doorway  which  serves  as 
the  place  of  exit  for  the  hands  employed  in  the 
great  cotton  mills,  must  acknowledge  that  an 
uglier  set  of  men  and  women,  of  boys  and 
girls,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  it  would  be 
impossible  10  congregate  in  a  similar  compass 
Their  complexion  is  sallow  and  pallid,  with  a 
peculiar  flatness  of  feature,  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  adipose  substance  to 
cushion  out  their  cheeks.  Their  stature  low 
— the  average  height  of  four  hundred  men 
measured  at  different  times,  being  five  feet  six 
inches.  Their  limbs  slender,  and  playing 
badly  and  ungracefully.  A  very  general  bow- 
ing of  legs. 

"  Great  numbers  of  girls  and  women  walk- 
ing lamely  or  awkwardly,  with  raised  chests 
and  spinal  flexures.  Nearly  all  have  flat 
feet,  accompanied  with  a  down  tread,  differing 
very  widely  from  the  elasticity  of  action  in  the 
foot  and  ankle  attendant  upon  perfect  forma- 
tion. Hair  thin  and  straight — many  of  the 
men  having  but  little  beard,  and  that  in  thin 
patches  of  a  few  hairs,  much  resembling  its 
growth  among  the  red  men  of  America.  A 
spiritless  and  dejected  air,  a  sprawling  and 
wide  action  of  the  legs,  and  an  appearance, 
taken  in  the  whole,  giving  the  world  but  little 
'  assurance  of  a  man,'  or  if  so  '  most  sadly 
cheated  of  his  fair  proportions.' — Beauty  of 
face  and  form  are  both  lost  in  angularity,  while 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby  to  the  touch,  yield- 
ing no  '  living  rebound'  beneath  the  finder. 
The  hurry  and  anxiety  of  this  juncture  bring 
out  very  strongly  all  their  manifold  imperfec- 
tions."— Late  Paper. 


Italy  and  the  Pope. — The  people  of  Italy, 
says  II.  Baird  in  his  lectures,  are  active,  in- 
genious, and  laborious.  The  peasantry  are 
very  industrious.  Even  the  lazzaroni  of  Na- 
ples, of  whom  so  much  is  said,  are  not  idle 
from  choice.  Of  their  ingenuity  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  was  the  testimony  of  a  British 
manufacturer  who  had  hundreds  of  different 
nations,  in  his  employ,  that  the  Italians  are 
tin:  most  ingenious  and  skilful  workmen  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Swiss  next  and  the  Scotch  next.  He 
placed  Englishmen  last.  If  the  Italians  were 
not  ground  down  by  political  anil  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  and  so  governed  that  enterprise  and 
industry  are  without  avail,  they  would  be  one 
of  the  most  energetic  nations  in  Europe.  The 


present  Pope  has  made  many  improvements. 
He  has  enlarged  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
encouraged  the  publication  of  newspapers;  he 
has  encouraged  trade,  industry  and  education 
— the  construction  of  railroad  and  other  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  reformed  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  He  has  something  like  a 
legislature,  and  probably  will  soon  have  one  in 
reality. — Presb. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
FRIENDS. 

Change  will  befall,  and  dearest  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart : 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurr'd  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none? 
Can  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
No  :  gold  they  seem'd,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Once  on  a  time  an  ernperor,  a  wise  man, 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend, 
Convicted  once  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,.and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt, 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out. 

Oh,  happy  people  !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here ; 
Else,  could  a  law,  like  that  which  I  relate, 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  noble  state, 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old, 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold, 
But,  a  tiuc  friend,  whatever  winds  may  blow, 
Will  travel  safely,  wheresoe'er  he  go  ; 
An  hottest  man,  close  button'd  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 

C. 
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Vain  heart  be  still !  nor  seek  to  scan, 
What  God  revealeth  not  to  man. 

Enough  for  thee  to  know, 
That  freed  from  sin,  and  pain,  and  tears, 
Secure  through  everlasting  years, 

Their  joys  unceasing  flow, 
WTho,  ransomed  by  a  Saviour's  blood, 
The  Christian's  narrow  pathway  trod, 

And  "  walked  with  God"  below. 


Needful  Caution. 

It  being  evident  that  where  the  manifesta- 
tions and  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are 
duly  prized  and  regarded,  it  leads  out  of  a 
bondage  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  pre- 
serves the  minds  of  its  followers  from  many 
fettering  and  disqualifying  entanglements  ;  and 
contrary  wise,  that  an  inordinate  love  and  pur- 
suit of  worldly  riches,  often  betrays  those  who 
are  captivated  by  them,  into  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  to  the  great  obstruction  of  the 
work  of  Truth  in  the  heart;  we  affectionately 
desire  that  the  counsel  and  gracious  promise 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  his  followers,  may 
be  remembered  and  duly  regarded  by  us, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  And,  we  particularly  ex- 
hort, that  none  engage  in  such  concerns,  as 
depend  on  the  often  deceptive  probabilities  of 
hazardous  enterprises ;  but  rather  content 
themselves  with  such  a  plain  and  moderate 
tray  of  living,  as  is  consistent  with  the  self- 
denying  principle  we  make  profession  of; 


whereby  many  disappointments  and  grievous 
perplexities  may  be  avoided,  and  that  tran- 
quillity of  mind  obtained,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  right  enjoyment  even  of  temporal 
things. — Our  Discipline. 


True  Peace. 


There  is  a  beautiful  commandment  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah,  "  Love  the  truth 
and  peace  ;"  which  blends  well  with  that  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  ho- 
liness." There  must  not  be  a  false  peace ;  or 
a  contentious — and  therefore  spurious — holi- 
ness. The  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct, 
though  we  may  not  always  know  where  to 
find  it.  If  vindication  of  God's  "truth,"  un- 
mixed with  "the  wrath  of  man"  breaks  the 
"  peace,"  that  peace  has  not  been  divinely 
welded  ;  there  has  been  as  in  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream,  clay  mixed  with  the  iron  in  the 
composition,  and  they  cannot  bind  together; 
and  if  a  gigantic  image  is  attempted  to  be 
based  upon  them,  though  there  may  be  belter 
metal  in  the  more  noble  parts, — brass,  silver, 
or  gold, — the  weakness  in  the  extremities  will 
cause  the  whole  to  fall  and  be  broken,  as  soon 
as  touched  by  that  stone,  cutout  from  the  rock 
of  eternal  Truth,  which  in  the  prophecy  be- 
came a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth. 

It  is  better  to  know  the  truth  in  the  matters 
under  consideration,  painful  though  it  be,  than 
to  blink  it.  A  false  peace  is  like  slopping  the 
rent  in  a  caldron  with  wax.  The  surface  may 
look  fair  to  the  eye,  and  the  vessel  may  hold 
the  fluid  committed  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  cool 
and  unagitated ;  but  place  it  on  the  fire,  (and 
zeal  is  a  fire,  and  so  is  the  unsubdued  spirit  of 
contention,)  and  it  will  prove  faithless  as 
soon  as  it  waxes  warm  ;  and  if  the  ingredients 
are  explosible,  dire  will  be  the  fulmination. — 
From  an  article  in  the  Loridon  Observer. 


It  is  a  quality  peculiar  alone  to  genuine 
Christianity,  that  affliction  is  the  soil  most 
congenial  to  its  growth,  persecution  the  state 
most  favourable  to  its  increase.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  species  of  fabricated 
imposiiion  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world; 
this  draws  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  speculative 
theories  of  philosphers,  and  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  ;  and  its  crown  is,  the  peculiar  con- 
solatory influence  it  affords  in  the  hour  of 
death. 


He  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him. 

The  tongue  of  the  sincere  man  is  rooted  in 
his  heart ;  hypocrisy  and  deceit  have  no  place 
in  his  words  ;  he  blushcth  at  falsehood,  but  in 
speaking  the  truth  he  hath  a  steady  eye  ;  to 
the  arls  of  hypocrisy  he  scorneth  to  stoop  ;  he 
is  consistent  with  himself,  hath  courage  in 
truth,  but  to  lie  he  is  afraid  ;  is  far  above  the 
meanness  of  dissimulation  ;  the  words  of  his 
mouth  are  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 
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WAR. 

Considerations  Respecting  the  Lawfulness  of 
War  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Teachers  and  Professors  of 
Christianity  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. [Issued  by  New  York  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.] 

(Concluded  from  page  1C4.) 

These  are  not  isolated  cases — many  more 
might  be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary — but 
the  fact  we  aim  to  establish  will  not  be  denied. 
Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Roman  armies,  after  Christianity  had  been 
widely  spread  over  the  world,  expressly  as- 
sures us,  that  "  not  a  Christian  could  be  found 
among  them."  Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Christians  of  their  day  bore  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  the  incompatibility  of  war  with 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel — and  that  many  of 
them  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  speaks  of  Christians 
as  the  "  followers  of  peace,"  and  says  express- 
ly, that  they  "  used  none  of  the  implements  of 
war."  Lactantius,  another  early  Christian, 
alleges  that,  "  it  can  never  be  lawful  for  a 
righteous  man  to  go  to  war." 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  early  opponenls  of  Christianity  : 
Celsus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond century,  accuses  the  Christians  of  his 
day,  "of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  even  in  cases 
of  necessity."  Origen,  the  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity, does  not  deny,  but  admits  the  fact,  and 
justifies  it,  on  the  ground  that  war  was  unlaw- 
ful. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  prophecy  is  clear 
and  positive  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
nor  the  people  learn  war  any  more: — 

If  in  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  the 
precepts  and  commandments  of  our  Saviour 
are  pacific  in  the  fullest  degree  ;  strictly  enjoin- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  making  it  the 
only  condition  upon  which  men  can  hope  to 
be  forgiven — and  if  He  as  strictly  prohibited 


the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or  re 
taliation: — 

If  the  early  converts,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
were  so  solemnly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  war  was  forbidden  by  their  holy  Redeem- 
er, that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  "  bear 
arms  for  any  earthly  consideration,"  many  of 
them  nobly  yielding  up  their  lives  in  confir- 
mation of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  : — 

If  all  this  be  indisputable,  we  ask,  if  the  pro- 
position is  not  fully  and  clearly  established — 
that  war  is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion? 

It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  benign  religion,  in  relation  to 
war.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
change,  calls  for  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
propriety,  and  of  its  consistency  with  the  pre- 
cepts and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Apostles  foretold  that  after  their  de- 
cease, a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith  would  take  place — that  "  men 
would  arise  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them,"  and  that  "  many 
would  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason 
of  whom  the  way  of  truth  would  be  evil  spo- 
ken of." 

That  this  prediction  was  strictly  fulfilled, 
will  be  generally  admitted.  The  falling  away 
from  the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  the  primitive  Church, 
was  gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  general  profligacy,  and  was  doubtless 
accelerated  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
union  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

When  princes  adopted  the  Christian  religion 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  it  is  not  just  cause 
of  surprise,  that  courtiers  should  claim  to  be 
converts — nor  that  a  modified  and  adulterated 
system  of  religion  should  ensue,  and  ultimately 
prevail  amongst  subjects, — nor  that  war  should 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  spi- 
rit and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  binding 
upon  individual  believers.  It  becomes  then  an 
inquiry  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  mature  and  solemn  reflection  of 
all,  By  what  human  authority — by  what  hu- 
man tribunal,  can  a  community  be  absolved 
from  the  observance  of  those  Divine  laws  and 
injunctions  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
binding  upon  its  individual  members? 

If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  those  duties,  which  she  has  im- 
posed upon  individuals,  we  ask  for  the  ground 
upon  which  the  assumption  is  based.  If  the 
plea  of  expediency  be  made,  does  it  not  imply 
a  distrust  of  Divine  protection?    And  if  expe- 


diency be  a  justification  of  a  violation  of  one 
Divine  law,  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  urged  in  justification 
of  a  violation  of  every  other  Divine  law.  If 
human  authority  may  abrogate,  or  suspend 
one  law  of  God,  why  may  not  the  same  au- 
thority exercise  the  same  power  in  regard  to 
every  other  law  of  the  Creator?  Again,  if 
the  plea  of  expediency  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  be  admissible;  by  it 
could  not  the  multitude  of  martyrs  have  es- 
caped, who  offered  up  their  lives  rather  than 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  or  violate 
his  holy  injunctions  ? 

It  may  be  said, — indeed  it  often  is  said, — that 
war,  though  a  great  evil,  is  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  avoided  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ; 
and  this  conclusion  may  serve  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  many,  whose  feelings  revolt  at 
the  fearful  realities  of  war.  Let  us  examine 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  that  war  is 
unavoidable — has  the  trial  been  made,  and 
found  to  be  impracticable? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  no  instance 
of  a  strictly  national  character  has  yet  occur- 
red, to  test  the  practicability  of  the  principle 
for  which  we  plead, — an  unreasoning  reliance 
upon  the  Omnipotent  Arm  for  protection  and 
defence.  There  is,  however,  a  case  to  which 
we  may  refer,  of  a  strong  character,  and  suffi- 
ciently national  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  ar- 
gument. Pennsylvania,  it  is  known,  was  set- 
tled by  men  who  believed  that  Christianity 
forbade  war  under  any  and  every  pretext. 
They  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  this  be- 
lief. They  planted  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
savages.  They  were  surrounded  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  written  treaties,  or  the  obli- 
gations of  revealed  religion  ;  by  men  who  were 
addicted  to  war  in  its  most  sanguinary  and 
revolting  forms  ; — and  yet  "  for  more  than 
seventy  years,"*  and  up  to  the  time  that  the 
government  of  the  colony  passed  into  other 
hands,  they  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace. 

"  The  Peunsylvanians,"  says  Clarkson, 
"  became  armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they 
became  strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they 
became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  never,  during  the  administration  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  successors, 
was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war." — "  Whatever 
the  quarrels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  were 
with  others,  they  uniformly  respected,  and 
held  sacred,  as  it  were,  the  territories  of  Wil- 
liam Penn." 

The  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  relying  upon 
Divine  protection,  placed  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  savages,  without  the  means  of  resist- 
ing aggression  ; — and  even  savage  magnani- 


*  Proud, 
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mity  felt  the  appeal — suppressed  the  war-cry 
— and  permitted  them  to  possess  the  land  in 
undisturbed  repose.  What  a  lesson,  may  we 
not  ask,  to  Christian  nations  ! 

How  painfully,  how  instructively,  does  the 
situation  of  other  American  colonies  contrast 
with  this  !  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it ; 
but  refer  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  confiding  spi- 
rit, and  peaceable  deportment,  if  practised  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  towards  nations  professing 
the  benign  religion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be 
more  dangerous,  or  less  successful  ?  We  trust 
not ;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  libel  upon 
mankind — a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — and  an  inexcusable  distrust  of 
the  providence  and  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Law.  It  is  conceded  that  many 
of  these  wars  were  authorized  by  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  purposes  of  his  own 
inscrutable  wisdom  ;  but  this  high  authority 
cannot  be  claimed  by  Christian  nations  ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  two  dispensations 
are  essentially  different — that  holy  men  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  legal  dispensation, 
predicted,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  the  time  would  come  when  na- 
tion should  cease  to  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, or  to  learn  war  any  more.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Divine  Author  and  Founder  of 
the  existing  dispensation,  called  the  attention 
of  his  followers  to  those  violent  and  vindictive 
passions,  the  indulgence  of  which  were  allow- 
ed under  the  Law,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  them  from  the  code  of  morals  which 
it  was  His  purpose  to  establish  ;  and  that  His 
immediate  followers,  and  their  successors  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  firmly  believed  that  war 
was  forbidden  by  their  Divine  Master.  We 
have  shown  that  the  conviction  was  so  solemn- 
ly sealed  upon  their  consciences,  that  when 
called  by  the  rulers  of  that  day  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  no  earthly  consideration  or  suffering 
could  induce  them  to  swerve  from  this  article 
of  primitive  Christian  faith. 

And  the  early  writers,  Ireneus,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, and  Tertullian,  affirm  as  their  belief,  that 
the  prophecy  which  declares  that  men  should 
turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-books,  was  then  fulfilled. 

With  the  hope  of  enforcing  our. views  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we 
here  offer  the  sentiments  of  persons  respecting 
it,  who  lived  at  difFercnt  periods  of  time,  and 
were  eminent  for  their  piety  or  learning. 

"  War,"  says  Erasmus,  "  docs  more  harm 
to  the  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their 
property  and  persons  :" — and  again,  "  They 
who  defend  war,  must  defend  the  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  ;  and  these  dispositions  are 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Gospel." 

Richard  Walson,  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  asserts 
that  "  War  has  practices  and  principles  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the 
rules  of  moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhor- 
rent to  the  benignity  of  Christianity." 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 


high  Chancellor  of  England,  says,  that  "  War 
introduces  and  propagates  opinions  and  prac 
tices  as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth  ; 
it  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste 
as  our  gardens  and  habitations;  and  we  can  as 
easily  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the 
integrity  of  the  other,  under  the  cursed  juris 
diction  of  drums  and  trumpets." 

William  Law,  a  pious  minister  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,"  avers 
that  "  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  good 
ness,  but  has  its  death-blow  from  war." 

The  eminent  Dr.  V.  Knox,  after  remarking 
that  almost  all  the  professions  have  some  cha- 
racteristic manner,  observes,  "  It  happens,  un- 
fortunately, that  profligacy,  libertinism,  and 
infidelity,  are  thought  by  weaker  minds,  almost 
as  necessary  a  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  as 
his  shoulder-knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to 
decline  intoxication,  to  profess  a  regard  for  re 
ligion,  would  be  almost  as  ignominious  as  to 
refuse  a  challenge." 

The  British  poet,  Southey,  notwithstanding 
he  had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native  land, 
was  constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation  of  those  who  refuse  to  fight;  and 
he  declares  that  "The  prohibition  of  war  by 
our  Divine  Master,  is  plain,  literal,  and  unde- 
niable." 

The  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  already  quoted, 
says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence 
over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially 
over  the  minds  of  public  men  in  their  public 
capacities,  over  the  minds  of  men  constituting 
the  councils  of  Princes, — when  this  happy  pe- 
riod shall  arrive,  war  will  cease  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world." 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that — The  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Gospel ;" — if  they  "  are  quite  abhorrent  to 
the  benignity  of  Christianity ;" — if  war  "  intro- 
duces and  propagates  opinions  and  practices 
as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth;" — 
if  it  "  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as 
waste  as  our  gardens  and  habitations,"  and 
renders  it  as  difficult  to  preserve  "  the  beauty 
of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other:" — 

If  "  there  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war;" — if  it  is 
productive  of  "profligacy,  libertinism,  and  in- 
fidelity:"— if  all  this  be  true,  should  not  every 
wise  and  good  man — should  not  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  unite  in  one  great 
and  untiring  effort  to  abolish, — to  banish  from 
the  earth  this  cruel,  demoralizing,  and  destruc- 
tive scourge? 

A  state  of  universal  and  enduring  peace — 
even  if,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  special  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  at  some  remote  period  of  time — is 
a  delightful  theme  to  contemplate. 

We,  also,  believe,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
phecy, that  it  will  arrive;  but,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  a  result  of  individual  faithfulness. 
We  fully  unite  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  that  peace  will  become  universal, 
"  whenever  (he  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  ex- 
ert its  proper  influence;" — and  we  have  shown 
that  Christianity  did  produce  it,  in  an  earlier 


and  purer  state  of  the  Church — so  far,  at  least, 
as  Christianity  prevailed. 

If,  then,  peace  on  earth  be  looked  to  as  an 
end  and  an  aim  of  our  holy  religion — is  not 
each  individual  believer  called  upon  to  culti- 
vate in  himself,  and  endeavour  to  promote  in 
others,  those  feelings,  and  that  course  of  con- 
duct, which  are  calculated  to  produce  this 
blessed  effect  ? 

We  have  ventured  especially  to  request  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsible station  of  ministers  and  teachers  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  this  subject,  because, 
whatever  affects  the  character  of  this  religion, 
or  opposes  its  progress  in  the  world,  seems  pe- 
culiarly to  claim  their  notice.  And  we  would 
suggest,  that  the  fact  of  our  country  being  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in  war,  furnishes  a 
strong  reason  for  entering  into  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

May  we  venture  to  ask  whether  thos©pacific 
principles  by  which  the  Church  in  the  apos- 
tolic age — and,  indeed,  during  the  first  and 
greater  part  of  the  second  centuries,  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished,  are  inculcated  by 
the  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  day,  with 
that  clearness  and  fulness,  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled? 

Even  those  who  do  not  fully  unite  with  us 
in  the  belief,  that  "  war  is  unreservedly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Christian  religion,"  must  admit 
that,  besides  the  misery  and  suffering  it  pro- 
duces— it  is  highly  demoralizing — and  that  it 
eminently  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  vital 
religion  among  men  : — and  if  so,  the  glorious 
theme  of  "  peace  on  earth"  should  not  fail  to 
find  devoted  advocates  in  all  who  are  sincerely 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men. 

We  are  aware  that  when  the  public  mind  is 
strongly  excited,  it  may  require  great  moral 
courage,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty, 
to  enable  the  pastor  to  stand  firmly  at  his  post, 
and  advocate  the  noble  cause  of  peace.  But 
these  are  occasions  when,  by  reason  of  the 
position  he  occupies,  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people,  and  the  influence  he  exerts 
upon  their  feelings,  he  may — by  restraining, 
or  by  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  popular 
impulse — become  instrumental  in  hastening  the 
day  when  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  attention  to  one 
view  of  the  subject  of  war,  which  commends 
itself  with  awful  solemnity  to  the  consideration 
of  all,  and  with  peculiar  force  to  those  we  are 
now  addressing.  We  refer  to  the  ultimate — 
to  the  unseen  consequences  of  war — to  the 
final  state  of  the  myriads  of  spirits,  disembo- 
died, it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  ferocious  passions,  and 
sent  uncalled,  into  the  world  of  righteous 
retribution. 

The  reflection  is  awful  indped — and  must, 
we  would  fain  hope,  command  the  most  serious 
atlenlion ; — and  by  producing  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the 
meek,  forgiving,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  lead  to  increased  and  earnest  efforts  to 
eradicate  from  the  earth  this  scourge  to  the 
family  of  man. 
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If,  then,  the  fruits  of  war_be  anguish  un- 
speakable, and  bitterness  in  the  latter  end — 
how  strong — how  powerful  is  the  claim  upon 
our  efforts  to  oppose  it,  and  restore  the  Church 
to  the  state  of  purity  in  which  it  stood  in  the 
primitive  period  of  its  existence  ! 

May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  effected ; —when  nation 
shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
and  the  people  shall  learn  war  no  more;  but 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of 
a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
4th  of  First  month,  1848. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


Resources  of  Virginia. — The  editor  of  The 
Southerner,  an  excellent  little  weekly  paper 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  visiting  the  South- 
western portion  of  that  State,  (Little  Ten- 
nessee), and  after  describing  the  rich  and  in- 
exhaustible Lead  Mines  near  Wytheville, 
which  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  of  Silver, 
proceeds : 

"  On  traversing  the  hill  sides  and  tops  where 
the  miners  were  at  work,  we  found  iron  ore  of 
the  richest  kind  in  vast  quantities.  In  fact, 
the  two  ores  were  almost  interstratified.  It 
struck  us  as  most  remarkable  that  while  these 
ores,  in  vast  abundance,  were  found  on  the 
surface,  the  soil  was  as  productive  as  most  of 
the  bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the 
State.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  hardly  be 
shown  in  any  other  country  on  the  whole 
sphere  we  inhabit.  What  hath  not  God 
wrought  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  what 
folly  have  they  not  practiced  ! 

"These  are  not  the  only  treasures  of  this  won- 
derful region.  In  the  county  of  Washington, 
gypsum  or  plaster  exists  in  vast  quantities.  In 
no  one  region  of  the  globe  is  it  so  rich  and  so 
abundant.  This  plaster  can  be  sold  at  the 
quarries  for  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  yet  it  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  this 
State  and  others,  for  the  want  of  means  of 
transportation.  There  is  but  one  other  place 
in  the  United  States  where  it  is  found.  A 
small  amount  of  poor  quality  exists  in  western 
New  York.  The  salt  wells  in  the  same  county 
are  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Beds  of  fossil  or  rock  salt  are 
found  160  feet  in  depth,  the  brine  standing  at 
96  degrees,  far  superior  to  the  far-famed  Polish 
mines.  Yet  it  is  of  no  earthly  value,  for  the 
want  of  some  better  outlet  to  market.  Pig 
iron  can  be  made  and  sold  at  the  works  for 
nine  dollars  per  ton,  and  yet,  with  the  present 
means  of  transportation,  if  it  is  sent  to  this  city 
and  sold  for  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  a 
losing  business.  Is  there  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand who  would  believe  that  Virginia  could 
have  been  so  long  insensible  to  such  unheard 
of  and  extraordinary  resources  ?  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  vast  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  in  the  same  extent  of  territory,  can  be 
found  on  the  great  globe;  and  yet  of  what 
value  are  they  to  us  under  the  circum- 
stances?" 


Texas  a  Free  State. — A  highly  intelligent 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Watchman, 
writing  from  Washington,  thus  speaks  of  the 
prospect  of  Texas  soon  becoming  a  free  State: 

"  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Texas 
is  to  become  a  free  State  at  no  distant  day ! 
This  comes  to  me  from  a  gentleman  of  Texas, 
in  whose  means  of  knowing,  and  ability  to 
ibrm  just  opinions,  I  have  great  confidence. 
He  says  the  Germans  now  coming  in  by  ship 
loads,  and  settling  under  the  supervision  of 
the  agents  of  their  princes  and  nobles  who 
have  obtained  large  tracts  of  land,  are,  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  this  has  already 
been  manifested  in  their  local  elections;  and, 
indeed,  that  Gov.  Houston  was  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  popular  opinion,  to  divest  himself 
of  his  slaves,  in  order  to  secure  his  re-election 
to  the  U.  States  Senate." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Popular  Literature. 

The  present  may  very  properly  be  called 
the  age  of  literature,  for  "  of  making  many 
books,  there  is  no  end."  In  this  work  a  large 
number  of  authors  are  employed,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  press,  worked  by  the 
force  of  steam,  is  daily  increasing  the  number 
of  publications,  while  the  same  powerful  agent, 
by  means  of  lakes,  rivers  and  railroads,  is 
rapidly  conveying  them  to  remote  sections  of 
our  country.  Many  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  particularly  reprints  of  foreign 
works,  are  issued  as  periodicals.  This  form, 
by  greatly  reducing  the  price,  insures  a  much 
more  extended  circulation,  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain  ;  for  many  persons,  whose 
limited  pecuniary  means  prevent  them  from 
purchasing  a  bound  volume,  are  easily  induced 
to  subscribe  for  a  work,  which  reaches  them 
in  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  each  of  which 
costs  but  a  trifling  sum.  Thus,  by  great 
facilities  in  printing  and  in  distributing  them, 
such  publications,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  are  brought  to  the 
notice  of  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  rea- 
ders. Among  those  who  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  these  various  productions  of  the 
press,  are  many  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  must  be 
in  some  degree  influenced,  by  the  literary  food 
of  which  they  partake. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire,  what  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day  really  is;  and  how  far  it  is  calculated  to 
extend  useful  knowledge,  or  promote  the  true 
interests  of  those  conversant  with  it.  A  can- 
did examination  of  the  subject,  will,  I  think, 
result  in  convincing  every  serious  mind,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  publications,  which 
are  so  generally  diffused,  instead  of  containing 
healthful  nutriment  for  the  mind,  are  of  a  de- 
bilitating, and  some  of  them,  of  a  very  poison- 
ous nature.  Of  foreign  works,  many  of  the 
most  corrupting  are  reprinted  in  this  country. 
The  love  stories  of  England,  the  licentious 
novels  of  France,  and  the  transcendental  scep- 
ticism of  Germany,  are  thus  spread  through 
our  land.  Falsely  coloured  pictures  of  life, 
and  the  gloss  given  to  the  details  of  iniquity, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  baneful  influence,  espe- 


cially upon  the  young.  What  is  sometimes 
called  transcendental  philosophy,  might  merely 
cause  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
as  he  vainly  attempts  to  comprehend  a  system 
of  confused  ideas,  unintelligibly  defined,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  writers 
of  that  school,  almost  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  clearly  discovered,  is  the  attempt  to  inva- 
lidate the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Some  of  these  authors,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  profess  great  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  charac- 
terize the  most  solemn  and  important  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible  as  mere  moral  tales. 
This,  they  appear  to  think,  is  fully  proved, 
when  they  show  that  some  of  these  events  are 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
They  seem,  however,  wholly  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  a  Power  so  infinite,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conforming  in  beautiful  harmony  the 
whole  visible  creation,  to  laws  of  his  own 
making,  must  be  also  capable  of  suspending 
those  laws  at  His  pleasure.  But  why  should 
we  wonder  at  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
sceptic;  for  there  is,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
sistent and  firm  basis  for  the  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  to  build  upon. 

Many  modern  writers,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  involved 
themselves  and  their  readers,  in  inextricable 
labyrinths,  in  their  attempts  to  comprehend 
and  systematize  those  mysterious  operations 
of  Creative  power,  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  human  capacity.  The  all-wise  Creator  has 
bestowed  on  man  great  powers  of  research 
and  of  reasoning  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  can  never  go.  When  men,  elated 
by  their  own  supposed  acquirements,  endeavour 
to  investigate  the  "  secret  things  which  belong 
unto  the  Lord,"  they  only  make  their  own  im- 
potency  the  more  apparent.  "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?" 

The  unwholesome  literature  of  the  age  is 
not,  however,  wholly  of  foreign  origin ;  for 
many  writers  of  our  own  country  are  contri- 
buting their  full  share  to  the  flood  which  is 
overspreading  the  land.  The  magazines  and 
newspapers  teem  with  silly  tales  and  romances, 
together  with  a  mass  of  sickly  poetry,  which 
falls  very  far  below  the  true  standard,  both  as 
regards  poetic  merit  and  moral  tone.  All  this 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  of  our 
native  literature.  There  has  latterly  sprung 
up  among  us'  a  class  of  authors,  who,  besides 
their  contributions  to  light  literature,  make 
large  pretensions  as  moral  writers.  They 
seem  to  consider  themselves  far  in  advance  of 
all  contemporaries,  as  men  of  genius  and  as 
original  thinkers.  We  are  told  by  them,  that 
this  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  moral  pro- 
gress, and  that  they  are  the  reformers,  who 
are  pushing  it  onward !  They  claim  to  be 
heralds  of  new  principles,  which  are  speedily 
to  do  away  old  evils;  and  effectually  renovate, 
not  this  country  only,  but  the  world.  With 
all  existing  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  and 
indeed  with  all  recognised  principles,  many  of 
these  writers  are  at  war.  The  style  of  this 
warfare,  as  well  as  the  matter,  is  generally 
bad.  The  unfettered  thought,  upon  which 
they  found  much  of  their  claim  to  merit,  car- 
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ries  them  far  above  the  reach  of  sober  sense. 
In  their  flights  of  fancy,  they  string  together 
a  multitude  of  high-sounding  words,  which 
convey  no  very  clear  impression  of  any  thing  ; 
but  it  is  called  fine  writing — the  effusions  of 
luminous  minds !  The  writers  of  this  class, 
are  distinguished  for  attempts  at  ridiculing  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  for  a  frequent  and 
irreverent  use  of  the  sacred  name.  However 
original  in  their  views,  they  may  esteem  them- 
selves, they  are,  at  best,  but  poor  imitators  of 
the  rant  and  scepticism  so  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. Bad,  as  many  things  among  us  un- 
questionably are,  if  such  leaders  in  the  work 
of  progress  should  succeed  in  modeling  the 
world  according  to  their  wish,  it  would  become 
far  more  corrupt  than  at  present. 

The  license  that  is  claimed  for  persons,  who 
have  obtained  notoriety  for  great  talents  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  is  truly  sur- 
prising. Such  writers  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
are  very  zealous  in  their  defence  of  what  are 
called  the  productions  of  genius;  and  the  idea 
that  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  should  ven- 
ture to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  emanations 
from  "  master  minds,"  is  held  up  to  ridicule. 
It  is  alleged,  that  men  of  great  abilities  must 
be  allowed,  by  the  very  "charter  of  their 
genius,"  free  scope  for  its  exercise ;  and  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  celebrated  poets  and 
other  authors,  who  have  been  conspicuous  for 
the  licentious  and  infidel  character  of  their 
works,  are  the  especial  objects  of  eulogy. 
Thus,  a  reputation  for  genius,  which  is  often 
built  upon  a  very  slender  basis,  is  set  up  as  a 
shield  against  the  restraints  of  morality  and 
religion ;  while  the  world  is  called  upon  to 
honour  the  memory  and  the  productions  of  men 
who  blasphemed  their  Creator,  and  inflicted 
incalculable  evil  upon  their  fellow-beings. 
Such  a  shield  is  not  only  held  up  by  the  frothy 
writers  referred  to,  but  the  community  at  large 
seems  too  ready  to  allow  the  mantle  of  genius 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  dangerous  charity.  Such  persons  as 
really  have  great  abilities,  can  more  exten- 
sively serve  their  Creator  and  their  fellow- 
men;  but  if  instead  of  this,  they  employ  their 
talents  in  ridiculing  religion,  and  in  exciting 
the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature,  they  incur 
the  greater  condemnation.  The  righteous 
Judge  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  In  his 
sight,  genius  can  be  no  palliation  for  sin,  nor 
should  it  be  in  the  estimation  of  man. 

Much  has  latterly  been  written  upon  what 
is  called  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  penny 
press.  It  is  said  that  cheap  newspapers,  by 
circulating  extensively  among  the  poorer 
classes,  enlighten  their  minds,  and  thus  make 
them  more  orderly  and  useful  citizens.  It  will 
hardly  be  questioned  that  such  consequences 
might  result  from  circulating  among  the  poor 
properly  conducted  papers.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  such  effects  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  cheap  newspapers.  In  this 
city,  at  least,  it  has  been  conspicuously  other- 
wise ;  and  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  merely  imparting 
information,  unaccompanied  by  a  right  tone  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  will  ever  effec- 
tually reform  the  world,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  conductors  of  the  penny  press  have  loo 


seldom  maintained  a  high  moral  standard,  and 
they  have  been  very  cautious  in  opposing 
strong  popular  currents,  however  evil  their 
course.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  have 
distinguished  themselves,  by  the  sophistry  with 
which  they  attempt  to  give  the  colour  of  jus- 
tice to  the  most  wicked  and  lawless  trans- 
actions. Much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
these  papers  is  decidedly  of  a  corrupting  ten- 
dency,— being  detailed  accounts  of  crimes  and 
impurities  wholly  unfit  for  publication.  These 
objections  also  apply  in  some  degree  to  many 
of  the  larger  newspapers,  but  the  circulation 
of  these  being  more  limited,  and  among  a  dif- 
ferent class,  are  not  so  productive  of  injurious 
consequences. 

The  manner  in  which  small  papers  are  dis- 
tributed in  large  cities  is  also  a  serious  evil. 
This  is  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  boys,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  living  without 
being  apprenticed  to  any  useful  trade;  and  as 
many  of  them  are  orphans,  they  thus  grow  up 
to  manhood,  without  any  of  those  salutary  re- 
straints which  are  so  essential  in  early  life. 
Thus,  when  too  old  for  news-boys,  they  are 
without  trades  or  other  suitable  occupations ; 
and  in  too  many  instances  prey  upon  the  pub- 
lic for  subsistence.  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  person  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  that 
in  the  fireman's  riots  and  other  outrages  which 
have  latterly  disturbed  and  disgraced  our  city, 
the  actors  have  been,  with  few  exceptions",  per- 
sons on  the  verge  of  manhood,  who  grew  up 
as  carriers  for  the  penny  press.  Their  riot- 
ous conduct  is  not,  to  be  sure,  directly  charge- 
able to  the  character  of  that  press, — although, 
to  some  extent,  carriers  are  also  readers. 

There  is  a  class  of  publications,  of  a  very 
different  description  from  any  that  have  been 
referred  to,  respecting  which  Friends,  espe- 
cially, should  be  on  their  guard.  These  are 
called  religious  ;  and  they  certainly  do  treat  of 
the  most  serious  and  important  of  all  subjects; 
but  they  treat  of  it  in  a  manner  that  is  little 
calculated  to  forward  the  work  of  vital  religion 
in  the  heart.  It  is  important,  that  we  should 
not  be  deceived  by  names  or  pretensions  ;  for 
the  character  of  a  book  is  not  always  to  be 
judged  of  by  its  title.  I  remember,  on  one 
occasion,  taking  up  a  work  written  by  an 
English  clergyman,  called  "Death-bed  Con- 
versations." In  such  a  publication,  I  sup- 
posed the  reader  could  scarcely  fail  in  finding 
serious  and  instructive  lessons.  It  proved, 
however,  one  of  the  most  cold  and  heartless 
works  I  ever  attempted  to  peruse.  It  detailed 
the  efforts  of  the  clergyman  to  convince  dying 
men  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  tithes  ;  and 
of  the  importance  of  a  well  paid  ministry! 
There  are  many  publications  on  religious  sub- 
jects, which  form  part  of  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  which  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
away  the  mind  from  that  spiritual  work  in 
which  true  religion  consists.  Instead  of  direct- 
ing the  reader's  attention  to  the  in-speaking 
voice  which  leads  into  all  truth,  a  variety  of 
outward  observances  are  prominently  held  up 
to  view.  And  this  is  done  by  persons  who 
profits  to  support  His  doctrines,  who  came  to 
do  away  types  and  shadows,  and  to  bring  men 
to  Himself — the  substance.  May  not  the  fall- 
ing away  "  into  the  beggarly  elements,"  of 


some  who  had  a  birthright  among  Friends,  be 
traced,  in  measure,  to  the  too  free  circulation 
of  such  works  among  us? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  of 
the  current  literature  of  the  age  is  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character;  and  that  it  is  so  gene- 
rally diffused  among  the  young.  Thus,  before 
their  minds  are  sufficiently  mature  to  detect 
the  sophistry  and  hollowness  of  much  that 
passes  for  profound  reasoning,  they  imbibe 
erroneous  views, — and  evil  conduct  follows.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  parents  to  guard  their 
children  as  much  as  possible  from  the  injurious 
publications  abroad.  Wholly  to  avoid  all  that 
are  improper  is  no  easy  task,  because  some- 
thing that  is  evil  is  often  mixed  with  much 
that  is  good.  But  amid  the  multitude  of  pub- 
lications, there  are  enough  to  answer  all  ne- 
cessary purposes,  which  are  not  only  free  from 
corrupting  matter,  but  are  also  of  an  interesting 
and  instructive  character.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  "The  Friend,"  and  Friends'  Library. 
Of  the  latter,  more  than  one  instance  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  arousing  the  mind  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  of 
turning  it  to  the  alone  Source  of  safety  and 
strength.  I  fear  that  Friends  generally  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of 
such  publications,  nor  of  the  benefit  that  would 
result  to  Society  from  their  more  extensive  dif- 
fusion. The  youthful  mind  craves  food  ;  and 
if  that  which  is  wholesome  and  nourishing  is 
not  provided,  it  will  find  access  to  that  which 
is  poisonous.  Those  persons  incur  a  fearful 
responsibility,  who  instead  of  furnishing  suit- 
able reading  themselves,  suffer  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day  to  be  introduced  into  their 
families,  teeming  as  it  does  with  licentious  fic- 
tions, spurious  morality,  and  infidel  philo- 
sophy. 

Steam. — The  amount  of  work  now  done  by 
machinery,  moved  by  steam,  in  England,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  men 
by  direct  labour. — Late  Paper. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 
OUR  HOME  IS  NOT  HERE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  SAUNDERSON. 

Here  vvc  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to 
come. — Heb.  xiii,  14. 

This  life  is  an  arrow  that  fleets  to  its  goal, 
Our  days  like  a  river  to  Time's  ocean  roll, 
Like  the  grass,  we  are  withered,  like  autumn  leaves 

sere, 

To  the  grave  we  are  hastening,  our  home  is  not  here. 

The  infant  that  laughs  in  the  dawn  of  its  pride, 
Like  stars  that  may  twinkle  while  clouds  o'er  them 
glide, 

Doth  but  smile  through  a  veil  that  is  moist  with  a 
tear, 

For  even  infancy  whispers,  our  home  is  not  here. 

The  child,  like  the  primrose,  ephemeral  and  frail, 
Ere  yet  in  its  blooming  is  laid  in  the  vale, 
Thus  a  presage  presenting  instructive  and  clear, 
Like  the  flower  that  is  fading,  our  home  is  nut  here. 

The  youth,  like  the  cedar  just  spreading  its  plume, 
In  vigour  and  beauty  goes  down  to  the  tomb, 
And  the  bride  like  the  bay-tree,  whose  bright  blos- 
soms cheer. 

But  repeats  the  sad  lesson,  our  home  is  not  here. 
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The  strong  frame  of  manhood,  the  oak  that  has  borne 
The  storms  of  probation,  is  shattered  and  torn  ; 
Like  the  aspen,  the  wicked  is  trembling  with  fear, 
As  the  judgment  reminds  him  our  home  is  not  here. 

And  age,  slow  and  faltering,  with  locks  hoar  and 
grey, 

In  feebleness  murmurs,  we're  passing  away ; 
While  with  summons  of  power  like  the  voice  of  a 
seer, 

Death  infbrces  the  warning,  our  home  is  not  here.' 

The  world  is  but  transient,  and  time  marks  his  flight, 
The  day,  it  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
For,  like  Israel,  we're  passing  a  wilderness  drear, 
To  the  mansions  of  promise — our  home  is  not  here. 

Then,  while  on  our  journey,  O  may  we  prepare 
Our  lips  for  that  anthem,  the  blest  warble  there, 
And  in  spirit  rejoice,  as  the  hour  shall  draw  near, 
That  on  earth  we  are  pilgrims,  our  home  is  not  here. 
Euphradean  Institute,  Phila.,  1848. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
DESPONDENCY. 

There  is  a  sickness  of  the  very  heart 
When  the  sun's  light  and  moon  and  stars  seem 
darkened ; 

When  memories  of  pleasant  days  depart, 
And  Hope's  sweet  music,  to  which  once  we  heark- 
ened 

Enraptured  with  its  promise — breathes  despair; 

When  the  heart  tries  in  vain  the  softening  prayer, — 
Like  empty  clouds  returning  after  rain ; 

When  dearest  friends  upon  us  coldly  stare, 
And  even  childhood's  laughter  gives  us  pain. 

There  is  such  sickness; — is  there  not  a  balm? 
Oh !  tell  us,  ye,  who  read  aright  the  page 

Of  your  own  hearts ; — say,  whence  the  holy  calm, 
Ye  feel  ?  'Tis  His  whose  voice  stilled  Ocean's  rage ; 

Come  unto  Him, — He  will  all  fears,  all  woes  as- 
suage. M. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

"  A  gospel  minister  relates,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  America,  a  cavilling 
physician  denied  that  the  Divine  Light  and 
Spirit  was  in  every  one ;  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
present.  '  Whereupon,'  said  he,  '  I  called  an 
Indian  to  us,  and  asked  him,  whether  or  no, 
when  he  did  lie,  or  do  wrong  to  any  one, 
there  was  not  something  in  him  that  did  re- 
prove him  for  it?  He  said  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  him,  that  did  so  reprove  him ;  and  he 
was  ashamed,  when  he  had  done  wrong  or 
spoken  wrong.'  " — G.  Fox's  Journal. 

"  An  Indian  related,  that  having  got  some 
money,  he  was,  on  his  way  home,  tempted  to 
stop  at  a  tavern  and  buy  some  rum ;  but,  said 
he,  pointing  to  his  breast,  '  I  have  a  good  boy 
and  a  bad  boy  here ;  and  the  good  boy  say, 
John  don't  you  stop  there.  The  bad  boy  say, 
Poh  !  John,  never  mind,  you  love  a  good  dram. 
The  good  boy  say,  No,  John !  you  know  what 
a  fool  you  made  yourself,  when  you  got  drunk 
there  before  ;  don't  do  so  again.  When  I  come 
to  the  tavern,  the  bad  boy  say,  Come,  John, 
take  one  dram ;  it  won't  hurt  you.  The  good 
boy  say,  No,  John,  if  you  take  one  dram,  then 
you  take  another.  Then  I  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  the  good  boy  say,  Run,  John,  hard 
as  you  can.  So  I  run  away ;  and  then  be 
sure,  I  feel  very  glad.'  " 

After  relating  the  above  anecdotes  and  many 


others,  George  Dillwyn  adds, — "  Such  moni- 
tory checks  as  are  here  recited,  appear  distinct 
from  volition  and  reflection.  Many,  mistaking 
them  for  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind, 
entirely  slight  them  ;  though  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  that  ground ;  it  being  indeed 
absurd  to  suppose  that  human  nature,  depraved 
as  it  is,  counteracts  its  own  propensities  ;  and 
still  more  so,  to  impute  to  it  such  a  predic- 
tive power,  as  some  of  these  instances  evince. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  mankind  are 
equally  the  objects  of  Divine  benevolence, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  that 
'true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,'  John  i.  9,  all 
such  intimations  as  tend  to  preserve  us  from 
evil,  and  to  increase  our  dependence  on  the 
providential  care  of  the  gracious  Author  of 
our  being,  '  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  spi- 
rits,' over  us.'-' 

Of  the  beneficial  influence  of  fear  in  keeping 
in  check  the  fiercer  passions,  whether  in  man 
or  beast,  George  Dillwyn  gives  the  following 
illustration.  "  We  have  somewhere  an  ac- 
count of  an  invaded  country,  perhaps  Holland, 
where  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  land  inun- 
dated, to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  conflux  of  water  gradually  chased  the 
different  kinds  of  creatures  together,  to  a 
mound  of  earlh,  tapering  like  a  cone  to  its 
point,  where  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  other  natural 
enemies,  met,  disarmed  of  their  several  anti- 
pathies, by  the  common  danger;  affording 
pretty  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  if  the  in- 
vaders and  defenders  of  the  country  had  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  similar  situation,  and  all  likely 
to  perish,  they  would  have  been  as  little  dis- 
posed to  hurt  each  other  as  these  cats  and  rats 
were.  The  great  plague  in  London  had  nearly 
the  same  effect.  The  inhabitants  showed  no 
disposition  to  disturb  the  government  during 
its  prevalence;  and  we  may  suppose  if  the 
nation  had  then  been  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  it 
would  have  been  but  a  poor  time  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers, — there  would  have  been  but  little 
inclination  among  them  to  enlist  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

The  following  anecdote  closes  our  quota- 
tions from  George  Dillwyn's  Reflections, 
which  we  have  drawn  on  rather  largely, 
partly  to  exemplify  his  aptitude  at  illustration, 
and  partly  because  of  the  anecdotes  them- 
selves. 

"A  quarrel  between  near  friends  is,  in 
itself,  a  serious  evil ;  but  if  once  known  to  be 
discovered  by  others,  may  not  unfitly  be  com- 
pared to  a  breach  in  a  dam,  which,  the  wider 
it  grows,  the  more  difficult  it  is  of  repair ;  for 
the  parties  are  then  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  justifying  themselves,  and  criminating  each 
other  apart ;  and  this,  as  it  commonly  increases 
both  cause  and  effect,  may  render  a  sincere 
reconciliation  between  them  nearly  impossible. 
The  danger  of  such  differences,  and  suffering 
them  to  spread  by  exposure,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  well  authenticated  anecdote. 
A  person  finding  a  hole  made  by  a  musk-rat 
in  the  bank  of  his  meadow,  sent  for  a  ditcher 
to  mend  it,  and  on  asking  what  it  would  cost, 
was  answered,  '  a  dollar.'  This  the  owner 
thought  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  for  what 
appeared  to  be  only  an  hour's  work,  that  he 


refused  to  comply;  and  the  man  being  offended, 
went  away.  The  aperture  increasing,  he  was 
sent  for  again,  the  owner  telling  him,  that 
though  a  dollar  seemed  too  much,  he  micrht 
go  to  work.  'Nay,'  said  the  workman, °  I 
cannot  undertake  the  job  now,  for  less  than 
two.'  The  owner,  still  more  vexed,  deter- 
mined to  give  no  such  price ;  however,  by  the 
next  day,  a  breach  in  the  bank  had  taken 
place,  and  as  no  other  person  that  understood 
the  business  could  be  found,  the  same  ditcher 
was  set  to  work  on  his  own  terms :  and  for 
stopping  the  gap,  which  at  first  would  have 
cost  but  one  dollar,  received  upwards  of  fiftv. 
So  true  it  is,  in  many  cases,  that  delays  are 
dangerous." 

George  Dillwyn  was  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, and  at  times  felt  his  mind  drawn 
towards  them  in  that  love,  which  persuaded 
him  there  was  that  in  them  to  which  the 
Gospel  might  be  preached.  He  had  divers 
interesting  religious  conversations  with  a  de- 
putation of  Cherokees  who  visited  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  First  month,  1792.  These 
Indians  were  seven  in  number,  six  males  and 
one  female.  The  chief  man  among  them  was 
Nehetooyah,  or  the  '  Bloody  Fellow;"  and  he 
appears  to  have  done  all  the  public  speaking 
on  their  behalf.  This  being  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Friends  had  ever  obtained  of  showing 
kindness  to  the  members  of  this  distant  tribe, 
they  were  anxious  to  treat  them  with  suitable 
hospitality  and  attention.  On  the  29th  of  the 
First  month,  the  male  part  of  the  delegation, 
with  an  interpreter,  were  by  invitation  at  the 
house  of  Isaac  Zane,  and  appeared  much  gra- 
tified with  examining  a  terrestrial  globe,  which 
was  shown  them,  particularly  when  the  place 
of  their  own  homes  was  pointed  out  on  it,  and 
the  route  they  had  travelled  to  Philadelphia. 
After  listening  to  what  was  told  them  relative 
to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  other  matters  of 
a  kindred  nature,  Nehetooyah,  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic tone  of  voice,  gave  utterance  to  a  short 
speech.  He  first  adverted  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages  which  the  white  people  had  over 
their  red  brethren  in  knowledge.  He  then 
added  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  white  men  knew  that  the  Great 
Spirit  made  all,  and  provided  for  all  his  child- 
ren, they  should  treat  the  red  men  so  unfairly. 
He  spoke  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  whites, 
; — their  growth, — and  how  they  had  driven 
the  Indians  from  their  possessions  without 
compensation.  As  he  had  travelled  through 
the  country,  he  had  seen  the  fine  houses, 
which  the  white  men  had  erected  on  the  lands 
they  had  taken  from  the  red  men ; — and  yet 
they  were  not  satisfied,  but  coveted  the  little 
the  red  men  still  held.  Pie  ended  with  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  this  could  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  mind  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

On  Second  month  2d,  the  Indians  being 
again  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Zane,  they  were 
met  by  George  Dillwyn,  Mary  Ridgway  and 
Jane  Watson.  On  this  occasion  these  Friends 
addressed  them  by  way  of  religious  counsel. 
They  spoke  on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  inward  workings  of  his  Grace  and  Good 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all,  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  evil ;  the  dependance  of  all  on  him 
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for  life,  health  and  every  blessing;  and  pressed 
the  conclusion,  that  as  all  were  children  of  one 
common  Father,  they  were  bound  to  love  one 
another  and  to  live  in  peace.  One  of  them 
addressing  the  Indians,  said,  "As  any  one  of 
you  would  be  grieved  to  observe  quarrelling 
and  fighting  among  your  children,  so  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  displeased  with  whatever 
interrupts  the  harmony  that  should  always 
subsist  among  his  children  in  the  great  family 
of  mankind."  During  the  course  of  the  reli- 
gious conversation,  the  Indians  were  told  of  a 
red  brother  name  "  The  Guerre,"  who  had 
once  been  a  great  warrior,  but  having  been 
convinced  of  the  evil  of  contention  and  war, 
had  become  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  one 
who  attended  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1762, 
and  the  change  in  his  sentiments  being  known, 
he  was  inquired  of  as  to  the  cause.  Laying  a 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  looking  upward  with 
a  reverent  expression,  he  said,  "  The  Great 
Being  has  made  it  known  to  my  heart,  that  he 
did  not  make  men  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
one  another." 

When  George  Dillwyn  and  his  two  female 
friends  had  fully  expressed  what  was  on  their 
minds,  the  Indians  requested  time  to  deliberate 
on  a  suitable  answer  to  such  important  advice 
as  they  had  heard;  and  proposed  that  the 
Friends  should  meet  them  at  the  same  house 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  On  that 
occasion,  Second  month  3d,  Nehetooyah  spoke 
to  the  following  import:  "What  we  have 
heard  from  you,  has  opened  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts.  We  feel  very  grateful  for  the  concern 
and  love  which  our  brothers  and  sisters  have 
shown  for  the  red  people,  and  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  bring  them  more  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Great  Spirit  above,  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  his  will.  In  all  the  places 
we  have  visited,  we  never  heard  any  thing 
that  opened  our  hearts  so  much.  We  did  not 
believe  that  any  woman  could  say  such  wise 
things  as  our  sisters  have  said  to  us.  But 
when  we  consider  that  from  women  came  all 
men,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  should  be 
as  wise  as  we."  He  then  promised  they 
would  carry  what  they  had  heard  in  their 
hearts,  and  tell  it  to  the  red  people  in  their 
own  country.  He  said  their  fathers  had  told 
them  the  white  men  were  wiser  than  the  red 
men,  because  they  had  been  able  to  read  the 
Book  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them; 
and  then  added,  "  but  we  think  he  takes  care 
of  red  men,  who  are  his  children,  too.  We 
were  told  by  our  fathers  to  look  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit  above,  when  we  were  in  distress, 
and  he  would  help  us." 

The  next  day,  Second  month  4th,  they 
visited  William  Waring's  school,  and  had  the 
various  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  explained  to  them.  They  were  deeply 
interested,  and  as  they  seemed  to  set  a  very 
high  estimate  on  such  knowledge,  the  Friends 
took  occasion  to  inform  them,  that  they  con- 
sidered all  such  things  of  less  importance  than 
goodness  of  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  George  Dillwyn 
and  others  being  present,  the  Indians  were 
asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  William  Pcnn, 
or  brother  Onas,  as  the  northern  Indians  called 
him.    They  replied  they  had  not;  but  they 


thought  it  likely  their  fathers  might  have. 
The  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  re- 
spect to  war  was  more  fully  unfolded  to  them; 
and  they  were  informed  that  its  consistent 
members  would  not  undertake  to  defend  them- 
selves; and  that  this  was  so  far  from  generally 
provoking  abuse,  that  they  had  been  often 
permitted  during  the  late  war  to  pass  through 
both  armies  without  molestation.  One  of  Ne- 
hetooyah's  speeches  during  this  evening  was 
this:  ""The  life  of  all  men  is  given  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  life  to  every  one  is  allowed 
but  for  a  short  time.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  it  may  be  taken  from  us  when  the 
Great  Spirit  pleases,  without  our  killing  one 
another.  This  killing,  1  believe,  would  all 
cease,  if  people  would  all  love  each  other,  and 
live  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

Of  George  Dillwyn's  labours  in  England, 
Samuel  Scott  in  his  Diary  has  several  notices. 
He  says  :  "  In  the  course  of  the  present  week, 
I  received  a  proof  of  a  few  words  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  ministry,  and  as  apples  of  gold, 
set  in  pictures  of  silver;  for  at  a  sitting  at  T. 
B.'s,  our  beloved  friend  George  Dillwyn  ex- 
pressing only  the  following,  '  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions;'  'I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.'  There  appeared  more  of  a 
ministry  in  them,  to  myself  at  least,  than 
sometimes  in  a  multitude  of  words." 

Of  the  nature  of  G.  D.'s  ministry,  the  same 
author  says :  "  By  his  late  extensive  labours 
amongst  us,  he  has  shown  the  proofs  of  an 
evangelical  ministry  ;  as  a  skilful  workman, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  not  seeking 
to  gather  the  people  to  any  thing  of  man,  but 
to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
God;  'the  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  gene- 
rations ;'  '  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory,'  " 

George  Dillwyn  being  at  meeting  at  Lon- 
don, Twelfth  month  2d,  1788,  after  labouring 
to  comfort  the  poor  in  spirit,  spoke  of  those 
who  were  really  spiritually  poor,  blind,  naked 
and  starving,  and  yet  either  knew  it  not,  or 
were  too  indolent  to  seek  to  attain  a  better 
condition;  he  then  energetically  exclaimed, 
"There  are  some  people  who  are  poor,  and 
yet  will  neither  work  nor  beg;  such  are  a  bur- 
den to  the  community!" 

About  a  year  after,  at  the  same  place, 
speaking  of  the  constant  dependence  of  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  him  for  direc- 
tion in  all  their  movements,  he  said  :  "  From 
the  true  sheepfold,  as  described  by  our  Lord, 
the  sheep  went  not  forth  of  themselves.  The 
Lord  put  them  forth,  and  went  before  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

THE  SHELTER. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  Report  of  the 
Managers  of  "  The  Shelter,"  published  in 
"The  Friend"  last  week;  and  heartily  wish 
them  and  the  immediate  caretakers  of  the  chil- 
dren, good  speed  in  their  humane  and  Chris- 
tian labours.  It  certainly  ranks  among  those 
benevolent  institutions,  which,  conducted  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  objects, 
and  the  discharge  of  religious  duty,  we  may 
hope  will  receive  the  Divine  blessing.  In 
slavcholding  states  there  are  traffickers  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men,  who  do  not  hesitate 


to  take  the  tender  infant  from  the  bosom  of  its 
fond  mother,  sell  her  to  go  into  a  distant  part 
of  the  States  where  she  may  never  again  see 
or  know  her  child,  while  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  to  feed  and  rear  it  as  one 
of  the  brute  creation,  until  it  is  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket, like  the  agonized  parent.  But  the  cup  of 
such  Amorites  will  finally  be  filled  up,  and  the 
Lofd  will  assuredly  plead  the  cause  of  his 
abused  and  cruelly  treated  heritage.  To  be 
employed,  like  angels  of  mercy,  in  saving  the 

descendants  of  Africa's  children,  from  the  cor-  , 

ruptions  and  sources  of  degradation,  with  which  , 
they  are  surrounded,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  cities,  is  a  righteou.„_work  ;  and  by  it 

hundreds  may  be  educated  ruid  prepared,  to  j 
extend  the  blessing  of  an  enlightened  and  reli-  !  , 

gious  culture  to  their  fellows,  as  they  shall  , 

emerge  from  the  pit  of  slavery  and  pollution  , 

into  which  the  abominable  system  plunges  , 

thousands  of  its  victims.  , 

There  is  scarcely  any  project  by  which  the  , 

destitute  and  neglected,  can  be  so  effectually  i 

lifted  out  of  the  depraved  condition  into  which  < 

they  are  sunk,  as  by  a  course  of  tutoring  un-  , 

der  the  charge  of  pious,  conscientious  females.  ( 

It  must  give  a  direction  to  the  views,  affections  ( 

and  inclinations  of  their  pupils,  that  may  not  [ 

only  fit  them  to  go  forth  as  ministers  of  good  t 

to  their  brethren  and  sisters,  imparting  to  them  j 

the  excellent  sentiments  which  they  have  been  t 

taught,  and  dispensing  the  light  of  a  virtuous  (- 

and  steady  example;  but  it  may,  by  bringing  f 
them  to  love  and  obey  the  Grace  of  God,  be 

the  means  in  the  Divine  hand  of  saving  souls.  j. 

If  a  few  spirited  young  men  would  apply  to  all  ] 

the  members  of  our  Society  in  this  city,  for  an-  s 

nual  subscriptions  of  one  dollar  and  upwards  \ 

as  each  person  would  choose,  there  would  sure-  j 

ly  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  permanent  in-  , 

come,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  , 

institution.    Many  would  contribute  if  called  j 

on,  who  probably  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  s 

visit  the  treasurer  for  that  purpose.    We  need  ( 

not  be  afraid  of  extending  too  widely  or  too  ( 

profusely  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to  , 

the  poor  and  abandoned  children,  who  are  , 

living  very  much  in  the  street,  and  contracting  , 
evil  habits  and  diffusing  them  by  their  bad 

conduct;  and  who,  if  not  snatched  as  brands  , 

from  the  burning,  will  become  the  pests  of  so-  ( 

ciety.  And  if  in  giving  to  such  objects  we  j 
keep  in  view  the  precept,  not  to  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  we  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  contributing  our  mite, 
because  it  is  not  published  to  the  world,  and 
our  reward  does  not  come  from  thence. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Pride  Contrasted  with  Humility. 

What  a  source  of  continual  trouble  is  pride  ! 
It  excludes  us  from  the  choicest  pleasures  of 
life,  and  appears  to  make  us  beings  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  it  dries  up  all  the  refreshing  springs 
which  might  fertilize  our  paths,  and  renders 
life  an  arid  waste — a  wilderness  of  woe. 

The  greater  portion  of  human  misery  may 
be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  this 
turbid  fountain.     Tyranny,  bloodshed,  and 
oppression,  with  a  multitude  of  attendant  evils,  I 
are  the  productions  of  this  monster  of  human  I 
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frailty,  and  parent  of  almost  every  crime. 
Hence,  as  a  physician  finds  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  remove  the  cause  of  diseases, 
before  a  cure  of  them  can  be  radically  effect- 
ed ;  so  the  greatest  need  is  suggested  of  using 
all  diligence  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  this 
main  cause  of  human  woe  and  misery,  Pride, 
by  which  means  our  greatest  temporal  afflic- 
tions are  taken  out  of  the  way.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  is  it  to  be  removed  ?  We  see 
the  necessity  of  its  removal,  but  of  ourselves 
cannot  effect  it.  The  only  way  is,  to  submit 
ourselves  as  we  are,  to  the  great  Physician  of 
value,  under  a  consciousness  of  our  need,  re- 
membering according  to  His  declaration,  "  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  but  the  sick  that  require  a 
physician ;"  and  with  strict  attention  to  the 
prescriptions  of  this  great  Physician,  and  a 
continual  willingness  to  take  those  bitter 
draughts,  which  are  necessary  for  our  reco- 
very, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  all 
our  woe  will  gradually  vanish  away,  and  that 
health  and  peace  will  eventually  be  obtained. 
Should  this  be  neglected,  and  pride  continue  in 
any  unimpaired,  the  most  fearful  forebodings 
of  evil  await  them.  The  dread  and  impervi- 
ous future,  is  a  dark,  and  unfathomable  abyss 
before  them,  and  there  is  a  fearful  liability  in 
their  view  of  uncontrolled  contingencies,  till 
they  may  sink  away  forever  under  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wise  saying,  "  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall." 

Humility  on  the  other  hand,  unfolds  all  that 
is  to  be  permanently  enjoyed  to  our  experience. 
It  leads  us  into  paths  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
success;  and  when  we  are  favoured  to  attain 
this  safe  and  happy  state  to  dwell  long  enough 
in  it,  and  a  life  of  holiness  is  adopted,  without 
which,  no  man  can  see  God — the  clouds  which 
seemed  to  enshroud  the  future  clear  away — at 
times  pleasing  prospects  are  presented  to  our 
spiritual  view,  which  extend  much  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach;  and  we  find  this  language 
of  the  prophet  beautifully  verified  in  our  expe- 
rience, "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace  ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever."   (Isa.  iii.  7.) 

Pride  confines  our  most  refined  enjoyments, 
and  true  prosperity  from  us  ;  but  humility  dis- 
closes them  all,  and  yields  them  for  our  com- 
fort. 


For"  The  Friend." 

True  Religion. 

In  reading  the  journal  of  George  Fox,  I  met 
with  the  following,  which  seemed  to  comprise 
so  much,  and  in  so  few  words,  that  it  might 
be  deemed  worthy  of  circulation  through  "  The 
Friend."  W.  P.  T. 

"  True  religion  is  the  true  rule  and  right 
way  of  serving  God.  And  religion  is  a  pure 
stream  of  righteousness  flowing  from  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  is  the  light  and  power  of  God 
planted  in  the  heart  and  mind  by  the  law  of 
life,  which  bringeth  the  soul,  mind,  spirit  and 
body  to  be  conformable  to  God,  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  to  Christ ;  so  that  they  come  to 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  with  all  his  holy  angels  and  saints. 

"  This  religion  is  pure  from  above,  undefiled 


before  God,  leads  to  visit  the  fatherless,  wid- 
ows, strangers,  and  keeps  from  the  spots  of 
the  world.  This  religion  is  above  all  the  de- 
filed, spotted  religions  in  the  world,  that  keep 
not  from  defilements  and  spots,  but  leave  their 
professors  impure,  below,  and  spotted,  whose 
fatherless  widows  and  strangers  beg  up  and 
down  the  streets." 


Many  are  the  difficulties  and  trials  through 
which  lies  our  passage  to  rest:  and  that,  the 
souls  of  a  remnant  know  right  well.  Yet  with 
equal  certainty  have  they  to  rejoice  in  All-suf- 
ficiency. The  main  and  proper  business  of 
every  traveller,  who  would  succeed  in  his 
journey,  is  to  keep  close  to  his  Guide,  whether 
the  road  be  joyous  or  more  afflicting.  Some- 
times by  endeavouring  to  take  a  shorter,  and 
at  other  times  an  easier  path,  people  have  in- 
sensibly wandered  away;  and  gone  on  with- 
out going  forwards,  and  their  mistake  has  been 
fatal. 

I  am  poor  and  worthless  at  the  present  time  : 
yet  I  see  a  wisdom  unutterable  in  the  most 
stripping  seasons  which  are  allotted,  when  we 
sit  alone  and  hold  our  peace  ;  for  our  houses 
would  never  be  so  carefully  swept  and  search- 
ed, if  we  had  the  "Ten  pieces  of  silver"  in 
constant  possession  and  view. — Fothergill. 


T  H  H  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  19,  1848. 


We  learn  that  our  ancient  and  beloved 
Friend  Mekcy  Ellis,  laid  down  her  life  in 
peace,  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  instant,  at  her 
residence  at  Muncy,  Pa.  Had  she  lived  until 
the  12th,  she  would  have  completed  her  eigh- 
ty-seventh year.  Her  last  indisposition  was 
short,  though  she  had  been  declining  for  some 
time.  Her  remains  were  interred  on  the  fol- 
lowing First-day.  This  dear  Friend  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  minister  in  the  year  1800; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  her  house 
and  her  heart  were  open  to  her  friends. 


PURITANS— FRIENDS. 

During  the  last  6  or  8  weeks,  we  have  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  a  controversy  was  be- 
ing waged  amongst  certain  correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  relative 
to  the  persecution  of  Friends  in  New  England 
by  the  Puritans.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  perusing  any  of 
the  various  essays  of  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  controversy,  with  the  exception  of 
one  forwarded  us  by  a  valued  friend  for  inser- 
tion in  our  paper.  As  this  would  not  by  itself 
be  clearly  understood  without  some  explana- 
tion of  the  positions  taken  by  previous  writers, 
we  have  delayed  its  publication,  in  hope,  that 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  our  friends 
we  might  have  access  to  all  that  has  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  this  subject. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  may  remark, 
that  all  the  attacks  on  the  proceedings  of  our 
early  Friends  in  New  England,  and  all  the 
attempts  at  justifying  the  actions  of  their  per- 


secutors which  we  have  seen,  have  evidently 
emanated  from  men  who  had  not  made  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
on  which  they  wrote.  They  have  gathered 
up  the  stories  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits,  written  from  30  to  50  years  after 
the  events  they  were  intended  to  illustrate  took 
place,  but  have  neglected  to  examine  the  origi- 
nal accounts,  still  extant.  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  in  a  day,  in  which  the  doings  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  venerated,  nay  almost  idolized 
by  him,  needed  some  justification,  which  the 
records  of  history  could  not  furnish.  He 
wished,  if  not  entirely  to  justify,  at  least  to 
palliate  their  conduct  towards  the  Quakers. 
For  this  purpose  he  collected  together  tradi- 
tional reports,  real  incidents,  narratives  of  the 
wild  and  wicked  actions  of  individuals  who 
were  neither  members  among  Friends,  nor 
ever  had  been  acknowledged  as  such,  and  from 
these  he  managed  to  produce  a  caricature  of 
Quakerism,  which  if  he  believed  it  to  be  a  true 
picture,  no  doubt  prevented  his  feeling  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed,  or  honest  condemna- 
tion of  the  oppressors.  The  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who,  by  repeating  his  stories  give 
currency  to  them  as  part  of  the  legitimate  his- 
tory of  that  time,  ought  at  least  carefully  to 
examine  the  subject  for  themselves.  The  wild 
actions  recorded  by  Mather,  whether  really 
performed  by  any  acknowledged  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  as  its  members,  or  by  those  who 
had  no  connection  with  it,  followed  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  Pilgrim  fa- 
thers, and  therefore  could  not  have  produced 
it.  The  attacks  made  on  the  reputation  of 
our  forefathers,  have  been  desultory,  and  the 
essays  in  their  defence,  have  borne  too  much 
of  a  similar  character.  It  is  time,  however, 
that  the  whole  subject  should  be  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  the  truth  of  history  rescued 
from  amidst  the  inventions  of  malice,  and  the 
misrepresentations  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  the  means  in  its 
power.  Copies  of  the  official  documents  con- 
nected with  the  persecutions  still  exist,  in  the 
accounts  which  the  sufferers  and  their  friends 
published  at  the  time,  and  many  of  them  are 
recorded  in  Hazard's  Collection  of  State  Pa- 
pers. We  have  also  the  defence  which  the 
colonists  made  at  different  periods,  to  justify 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in 
that  of  the  king  of  England.  From  these 
sources  of  information,  we  can  come  at  the 
truth.  The  reading  world  generally  knows 
nothing  of  the  many  pamphlets,  issued  at  the 
time,  giving  copious  statements  of  facts, — pam- 
phlets which  still  exist  in  our  libraries. 

To  enter  into  the  controversy  effectually, 
we  must  go  into  it  systematically.  The  law 
of  Massachusetts  against  the  Anabaptists  made 
in  1G44,  and  that  against  Heresy  and  Error, 
which  is  dated  in  1646, — both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Hazard,  are 
important  documents,  setting  forth  in  charac- 
ters too  legible  to  be  misunderstood,  the  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance  of  the  Puritans.  A  short 
glimpse  might  be  given  of  the  rigour  exercised 
towards  the  Anabaptists,  and  an  allusion  to 
that  cruel  superstition  which  haunted  them, 
and  from  which  as  a  legitimate  birth,  sprang 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  with  its  horrible  scenes 
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oflegalized  murder.  The  law  of  1646  which 
amongst  others,  decrees  to  banishment  the  op- 
posers  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  deni- 
ers  of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  is  worthy  of 
especial  note,  inasmuch  as  it  was  by  virtue  of 
its  enactments  that  the  first  Friends  were  ban- 
ished. It  was  in  the  Fifth  month,  1656,  that 
the  ship  Swallow,  from  Barbadoes,  came  into 
the  port  of  Boston,  with  Anne  Austin  and  Mary 
Fisher,  two  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  on 
board, — women  of  religious  character  and  re- 
spectable connections.  At  that  time  no  Friend 
had  ever  set  foot  on  this  portion  of  the  West- 
ern continent,  and  therefore  no  offence  could 
have  been  given  by  them  to  the  magistracy, 
either  by  contumacy,  or  other  disorderly  beha- 
viour. Information  was  given  to  the  alarmed 
Puritans  that  two  women,  freighted  with  here- 
sy, were  on  board  the  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
as  Governor  Endicott  was  absent,  deputy  Bel- 
lingham  displayed  great  activity  in  defending 
the  faith  of  the  colonists.  The  documents  still 
extant  prove  that  these  women  were  not  allow- 
ed to  land,  until  taken  by  force  to  a  prison  ; 
and  that  if  they  did  make  any  disturbance,  it 
was  only  by  preaching  Christ  to  the  people  out 
of  the  prison  windows,  convincing  them  of  sin, 
and  awakening  them  to  repentance.  The  or- 
der of  counsel  banishing  these  two,  makes  no 
charge  against  them  but  for  their  religious 
opinions.  This  order  is  preserved  in  many  of 
the  pamphlets  of  that  clay,  and  is  itself  a  refu- 
tation of  some  of  the  idle  stories  narrated  as 
history,  by  pompous  "  orators  for  the  day," 
who  at  annual  celebrations,  seek  to  defend 
that  which  is  indefensible,  and  to  crown  the 
unworthy  with  honour.  Let  those  who  would 
convince  our  opponents  of  their  error,  start 
here  at  the  beginning, — and  trace  the  actions 
of  Friends  in  New  England  from  day  to  day, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  show  from  authentic 
records,  that  with  some  little  abatement  for  the 
effect  of  a  too  ardent  zeal  engendered  by  the 
fire  of  persecution,  they  were  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  admiration.  It  is  true  they  were 
firm,  fearless,  and  uncompromising,  yet  they 
were  liberal,  noble-minded  men  and  women, 
neither  fanatical,  wild,  nor  visionary.  Pure 
in  heart,  clean  in  morals, — many  of  them  who 
suffered  much  at  first,  outlived  persecution,  and 
some  lingered  long  as  lights  in  the  world,  hon- 
oured, respected,  beloved. 


to  the  grave  within  the  last  three  months,  it  is 
believed,  from  250  to  300  of  them.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  disease  has  abated,  so  that 
now  there  does  not  appear  to  be  many  who 
are  sick  with  it ;  but  there  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  great  amount  of  suffering  for 
want  of  food,  fuel  and  clothing,  among  those 
who  remain. 

The  situation  of  these  poor  creatures  having 
excited  the  sympathy  of  Friends,  a  meeting 
was  held  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  11th  insl., 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, in  order  to  consider  in  what  manner 
relief  could  be  afforded  them.  It  was  gratify- 
ino-  to  see  the  large  number  of  Friends  who 
responded  to  the  call  by  attending,  the  room 
being  nearly  filled.  After  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion,  and  considering  the  statements 
which  were  made,  it  was  with,  great  unanimity 
concluded,  that  immediate  relief  should  be  af- 
forded ;  and  accordingly  committees  from  each 
of  the  districts  were  named,  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, to  be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of 
a  part  of  their  number  to  be  chosen  by  them- 
selves. It  appeared  from  the  statements  made, 
that  the  funds  of  the  Moyamensing  Soup  So- 
ciety, from  whose  house  a  large  number  have 
been  daily  furnished  with  food,  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  unless  replenished,  they  would 
have  to  close  their  operations ;  it  was  conclud- 
ed to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
that  society  to  continue  its  supplies. 

The  subject  of  adopting  some  means  by 
which  a  permanent  improvement  may  be  made 
in  the  condition  of  these  destitute  people  was 
adverted  to,  and  claimed  attention  ;  but  as  their 
immediate  relief  seemed  to  be  the  first  object 
to  be  accomplished,  the  consideration  of  the 
other  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  eleven 
Friends,  who,  when  prepared,  it  is  expected 
will  call  another  meeting  to  consider  their  sug- 
gestions.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
vise some  plan  by  which  an  improvement  can 
be  effected  in  the  condition  of  this  class  of  our 
population,  must  be  the  desire  of  every  bene- 
volent mind  ;  and  although  it  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject in  many  respects,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  united  effort  may  result  in  some 
practical  mode  of  at  least  rescuing  some  from 
their  degradation  and  suffering. 


Select  School. 


DISTRESS  IN  MOYAMENSING. 
The  account  in  "  The  Friend"  a  few  monlhs 
since  describing  the  habitations  and  conditions 
of  many  of  the  coloured  people  residing  in  part 
of  the  District  of  Moyamensing,  will  be  recol- 
lected, we  presume,  by  most  of  our  readers. 
The  heart-sickening  and  sad  exhibition  of  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  which  existed  among 
that  class,  while  familiar  to  some,  were,  we 
have  little  doubt,  unknown  to  many.  Some 
of  whom  probably  were  astonished  to  find,  that 
even  at  our  very  doors  we  had  a  class  of  fel- 
low-beings corresponding  in  destitution  to  the 
multitudes  of  paupers  occupying  portions  of 
many  foreign  cities.  Sinco  the  publication  of 
the  account  aJImlcd  lo,  a  low  grade  of  typhus 
fever  has  prevailed  among  the  tenants  of  the 
dirty  shantees,  cellars,  and  other  places,  of 
that  portion  of  the  suburbs,  which  has  carried 


An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street ;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Lindzisy  Nicholson, 

No.  21  South  Twelfth  street. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  ult.,  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Grace  Townsend,  a  member  of  West 
Cheater  particular  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- of  Friends,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 


 ,  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2nd  instant, 

in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Theophilus  Bees- 
ley,  son  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  of  this  city. — Endowed 
with  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  Amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  having,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  evinced  increasing  seriousness  and  stabili- 
ty ;  this  beloved  youth  was  approaching  manhood 
with  the  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious society.  In  the  Seventh  month  last  he  left 
the  parental  roof  to  reside  at  the  glass  works  belong- 
ing to  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  apprenticed. 
His  removal  from  under  the  watchful  care  of  his  pa- 
rents, appeared  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  import- 
ance of  seeking  for  Divine  direction  and  assistance, 
to  preserve  him  amid  the  temptations  incident  to  his 
age,  and  enable  him  to  walk  circumspectly.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  situation  to  a  near  relative,  he  said,  that  he 
felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  no  shade  over  his  profession,  or 
cause  uneasiness  to  his  parents  or  friends  ;  adding, 
that  many  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle  in 
the  way  of  business,  were  persons  of  evil  habits,  and 
that  he  had  sometimes  thought  it  right  to  admonish 
them  ;  but  felt  diffident  of  doing  so,  in  consequence  of 
his  youth  and  inexperience.  It  was  his  daily  prac- 
tice to  spend  a  portion  of  time  in  retirement,  reading 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
near  to  the  Source  of  all  good. — In  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  young  friends,  written  about  two  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  viz. :  "  Not 
being  able  to  go  to  meeting  to-day,  I  was  brought 
into  a  solemn  silence ;  considering  the  passage  of 
Holy  Scripture,  '  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength ;'  and  was  made  to  believe  that 
the  more  we  keep  in  this  waiting  and  prayerful  state, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us  ;  and  that  we  should  thus 
be  enabled  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace.  But  if  our 
minds  are  so  engrossed  with  business,  or  other  things, 
that  we  have  not  time,  or  think  we  have  not,  for  this 
important  duty,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  choke  the 
Word,  and  render  it  unfruitful,  Many,  I  doubt  not, 
who  have  had  sorious  impressions  in  youth,  and  who, 
if  they  had  continued  their  course,  might  have  been 
as  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  celestial  glory, 
have,  for  want  of  thus  waiting  for  a  renewal  of 
strength,  fallen  back,  and  crucified  to  themselves 
afresh,  Him  who  would  have  been  their  Redeemer, 
and,  in  many  instances,  put  him  to  open  shame.  May 
we  be  preserved,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  sincere  friend 
and  well  wisher." — He  was  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  employers,  and 
demeaned  himself  toward  all  with  such  propriety  and 
kindness,  as  to  secure  their  respect  and  esteem.  His 
illness  was  short,  and  the  obscure  and  insidious  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  prevented  any  apprehension  of 
danger  until  a  few  flours  before  his  close.  Although 
he  said  but  little  respecting  himself,  yet  his  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  under  religious  exercise,  and  at  times  he 
was  evidently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  A  sudden 
and  general  hemorrhage  occurring,  his  strength  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  gently  passed  away,  as  we  humbly 
believe,  to  a  brighter  and  better  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  His  early  and  un- 
expected removal,  presents  an  affecting  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  is  a  loud  call,  especially  to  his 
young  companions  and  friends,  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  God. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  afternoon 

of  Second-day,  the  7th  insl.,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
four  days,  Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Whitall , 
of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. — Af- 
ter performing  the  many  and  varied  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  her  with  no  ordinary  vigilance,  and  yet 
without  the  slightest  self-commendation,  we  trust  this 
dear  young  woman  has  been  in  mercy  gathered  to 
reap  the  reward  of  well-doing  in  an  unfading  inherit- 
ance. 

 ,  on  Second. day,  the  7th  inst.,  at  her  residence 

in  this  city,  Mary  Shotwell,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Twelfth  street  meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 

age. 
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Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

letters  which  might  have  been  Written. 

From  Alexandre  Dumas  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Paris,  April  1st,  1847. 

Sir: — T  shall  make  no  apology  for  address- 
ing you  the  present  letter.  I  see  your  name 
enrolled  among  the  leading  Democrats  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  but  feel  assured  that 
the  request  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  be 
cheerfully  granted.  My  name  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you.  I  am  the  author  of  Monte 
Christo  and  other  works,  which  have  heralded 
my  fame  throughout  Europe.  I  rank  among 
my  personal  friends  many  individuals  of  eoble 
and  even  royal  birth.  I  am  the  familiar  asso- 
ciate of  the  leading  literary  and  scientific  cha- 
racters of  Paris.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  wear  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. — Yet  my  mother  was  a  negro,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  person 
m  ikes  open  declaration  of  my  lineage. 

I  have  travelled  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  yet,  resembling  my  renowned  namesake, 
who  sighed  to  conquer  new  worlds,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  visit  your  transatlantic  continent.  In 
this  I  am  less  moved  by  vain  curiosity  than  a 
desire  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  civil 
liberty,  and  to  mingle  my  ardent  sympathies 
with  those  of  a  free  and  happy  people.  One 
thing  alone  deters  me  from  immediately  realis- 
ing this  cherished  wish  of  my  heart.  I  am 
told  that  my  African  blood  will  subject  me  to 
inconveniences  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
I  may  be  even  taken  and  sold  for  a  slave,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws.  This,  of  course, 
1  hold  to  be  an  atrocious  slander,  propagated 
by  the  envious  monarchists  of  the  old  world. 
Yet  I  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  address  you 
on  the  subject,  and  solicit  your  advice.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  my  travelling  through 
the  United  States,  might  it  not  be  removed  by 
my  being  invested  with  some  diplomatic,  func- 
tions, which  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  and 
admirer,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  would  rea- 
dily obtain  for  me? — An  early  reply  to  this 
note  will  confer  upon  me  a  lasting  obligation. 


Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

A.  Dumas. 

John  C.  Calhoun  to  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Charleston,  Aug.  1st,  1847. 
Sir  : — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  1st.  Your 
name  and  fame  are  familiar  to  me,  yet  I  have 
not  the  power  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes.  Your  African  blood  would  sub- 
ject you  to  imprisonment  and  slavery  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  slave  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Your  genins  and  re- 
putation could  afford  you  no  protection.  You 
belong  to  a  race  that  has  been  the  slave  of  the 
higher  and  stronger  races  from  time  immemo- 
rial. If  you  have  read  my  various  speeches 
and  letters,  you  must  be  convinced  that  slave- 
ry is  an  institution  ordained  by  Providence, 
honoured  by  time,  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  favourable  to  personal  and  na- 
tional liberty.  That  it  is  compatible  with 
Democracy,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
slave  States  are  the  chief  seats  of  Democracy 
in  this  Union,  and  that  we  regard  the  Demo- 
cratic party  here  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
institution, 

That  slavery  is  favourable  to  civilization  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  State 
(South  Carolina,)  where  the  slaves  are  double 
the  number  of  the  whites,  refinement  of  man- 
ners is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
Charleston,  its  capital,  is  the  acknowledged 
metropolis  of  American  chivalry.  It  would 
not  avail  you  in  coming  here  to  be  invested 
with  a  diplomatic  character.  Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  so- 
ciety. Though  slavery  is  a  benignant  insti- 
tution, and  our  slaves  are  the  happiest  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  yet  they  might  be  easily 
stirred  up  to  rebellion.  If  free  blacks  were 
allowed  to  come  here  they  might  excite  their 
fellow  Africans  to  insurrection.  We  live,  sir, 
in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  crisis.  We  must 
preserve  our  throats  from  butchery,  our  homes 
from  conflagration,  at  all  hazards.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  maintain  and  perpetuate 
our  "  peculiar  institution."  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  should  you  visit  Charleston,  yon  would, 
doubtless,  experience  no  insult,  but  you  would 
be  politely  turned  out  of  town  by  our  chivalry, 
as  was  lately  the  case  in  respect  to  a  public 
agent  sent  hither  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


How  to  Aiioid  Quarrels. — J.  Clark-,  of 
Frome,  was  asked  how  he  always  kept  himself 
from  being  involved  in  quarrels,  to  which  he 
replied,  "  By  letting  the  angry  person  have  all 


the  quarrel  to  himself."  This  afterwards  be- 
came a  proverb  in  the  town.  When  a  quar- 
rel was  rising,  they  would  say,  "  Come,  let  us 
remember  Mr.  Clark,  and  leave  the  angry 
man  to  quarrel  himself."  If  llns  i  will 
always  follow  this  rule  he  will  save  himself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  many  hard 
knocks.  Remember,  it  always  takes  two  to 
quarrel. 


PINS. 


A  dozen  years  since,  all  the  pins  used  in 
this  country  were  imported.  Now,  none  are 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the 
supply  of  the  German  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  wonderful  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances — the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  the  invention, 
by  Samuel  Slocum,  now  of  Providence,  of  a 
pin-making  machine  far  superior  to  any  then 
in  use  in  England.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pin  manufactory  at  Poughkeepsie, 
by  Slocum,  Jillson  &  Co.,  which  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  was  entirely  successful, 
and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition.  Thus 
things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duty  on  for- 
eign pins,  encouraged  other  parties  in  this 
country  to  engage  in  the  business.  Foresee- 
ing this,  the  above  mentioned  company — which 
was  succeeded  by  the  American  Pin  Company 
— at  once  reduced  their  prices  20  per  cent., 
and  have  since  reduced  them  10  per  cent, 
more.  Of  all  the  Pin  Companies  which  have 
been  established  or  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  only  three  are  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent, viz.,  the  American  Pin  Company,  (which 
has  works  both  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  Wa- 
terbury,  Connecticut,)  the  Howe  Company  at 
Derby,  Connecticut,  and  Pelton,  Fairchild  & 
Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  quantity  of  pins  turned  out  by  these 
establishments,  especially  the  two  first,  is  enor- 
mous. The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have 
ascertained,  are  about  as  follows  :  Per  week, 
70  cases,  averaging  170  packs  each,  each  pack 
containing  12  papers,  and  each  paper  280 
pins  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  39,984,000  pins 
per  week,  or  2,079,168,000  per  annum.  If 
the  products  of  ihe  other  two  establishments, 
and  the  small  amount  imported,  are  together 
equal  to  the  above,  we  should  have  a  grand 
total  of  4,158,336,000  pins  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  equal  to  200  on  an  average, 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try. A  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  think- 
ing. The  number  of  pin-making  machines 
employed  by  said  company  is  about  30,  and 
of  work  people  about  60.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  these  machines  so  as  to  make  their 
operation  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
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seen  them  in  motion.  We  will  only  say  that 
the  wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  pins,  runs 
from  a  reel  like  yarn,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire, 
but  pins,  cut,  pointed,  and  headed,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute. 
This  is  about  the  usual  speed,  but  the  machi- 
nery is  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce 300  a  minute.  Being  now  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  they  are  thrown,  by  the  bushel, 
into  kettles  containing  a  certain  liquid,  by 
which  they  are  whitened,  and  prepared  for 
sticking  ;  i.  e.  for  being  stuck  into  papers,  in 
rows,  as  they  are  bought  at  the  stores.  The 
process  of  sticking  is  also  performed  by  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  S.  Slocum.  This  narrow 
paper  in  which  the  pins  are  stuck,  is  wound 
from  a  reel,  of  any  imaginable  length,  and 
then  cut  off  at  uniform  intervals.  One  stick- 
ing machine  will  stick  as  many  pins  as  three 
pin  machines  can  make  ;  and  three  of  the  for- 
mer can  be  attended  by  one  girl. 

A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  American  Pin 
Company  are  made  of  American  copper,  ob- 
tained on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Theatres. — In  reading  the  chronicles  of  the' 
French  Revolution,  some  time  ago,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  a  fact,  which  the  his- 
tory of  that  standing  monument  of  the  folly  of 
a  nation  trying  to  live  without  God,  presents 
to  our  view.  It  is  the  fact,  that  during  that 
most  ferocious  exhibition  of  unsanctified  intel- 
lect, and  ungoverned  passion — "  the  age  of 
Reason" — theatres  increased,  in  Paris  alone, 
from  six  to  twenty-five.  One  of  two  things  is 
certain  ;  either  the  spirit  of  the  times  cherished 
the  instilutions,  or  the  institutions  fed  the  fires 
which  involved  millions  of  people  in  unparal- 
leled crime  and  suffering. 

A  learned  and  observant  judge,  on  the  Brit- 
ish bench,  in  summing  up  a  case  for  a  jury, 
made  the  astounding  assertion,  "  One  theatre 
destroys  more  souls  than  fifty  churches  can 
save."  Most  of  our  readers  who  reside  in 
cities,  or  large  towns,  where  these  soul-destroy- 
ing nurseries  of  vice  are  generally  found,  can 
no  doubt  call  to  mind  numerous  instances 
where  the  brightest  prospects  have  been  cloud- 
ed, and  the  deepest  degradation  encountered, 
by  a  fatal  introduction  to  this  region  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

"I  called,"  said  a  minister,  "some  time 
ago  to  see  a  mother;  she  was  in  distress  ;  she 
not  only  wept,  but  wept  aloud.  What  is  the 
matter?  I  inquired;  '  O,  my  child,' and  she 
wept  again — '  O  my  child  is  committed  to  pri- 
son,' and  again  she  wept — '  O  my  child  is  just 
committed  to  prison,  and  I  fear  he  will  never, 
never  return  to  his  father's  house  ;'  and  she 
wept  again  ;  and  with  all  my  firmness  I  could 
not  forbear  weeping  loo.  I  was  afraid  to  ask 
the  cause;  I  did  not  need,  for  she  said,  'O 
that  theatre;  he  was  a  virtuous,  kind  youth, 
till  that  theatre  proved  his  ruin.'  This  was 
her  testimony  ,*  it  was  the  young  man's  also." 
— Presbyterian. 

Upon  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  all  its 
enjoyment*,  upon  every  visible  thing,  one  in- 
scription is  written,  as  the  immutable  law  and 


determination  of  Him  whose  name  is  the  Most 
High,  "  They  shall  perish."  Equally  fixed  is 
the  subsequent  truth,  the  joy  and  song  of  many 
generations  ;  "  But  thou  remainest."  And  His 
promise  still  is,  to  the  least,  or  most  deeply 
tried  of  his  humble  sincere  followers,  "  Lo !  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 


Speech  of  J.  6.  Palfrey. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Slave  Question.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1848. 

Mr.  Chairman : — On  the  22d  day  of  Decem- 
ber— a  day  consecrated  to  all  lime  by  the  first 
pressure  of  the  footsteps  of  the  martyrs  of 
Liberty  on  the  shore  of  this  Western  world, 
desecrated  to  all  time  by  the  consummation, 
at  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  champions  of  Slavery,  for 
the  admission  of  a  foreign  nation  into  this 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
perpetuating  that  institution — the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Clingham,)  address- 
ed this  Committee  on  what,  in  the  pamphlet 
publication  of  his  remarks,  he  has  called  the 
Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  Question.  He 
treated  the  subject  with  great  courtesy,  fair- 
ness, moderation,  and  dignity.  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  speech  will  not  permanently  connect 
yet  another  class  of  associations  with  that  fa- 
mous date.  I  see  in  it  evidence  that  the  time 
has  passed  away  when  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  banish  this  great  question  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  Hall.  I  joyfully  accept 
the  omen.  I  see  other  indications  of  the  same 
welcome  improvement  in  the  state  of  feeling 
around  us.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  I  read 
two  articles  in  the  "  Southern  Review,"  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  temper  and  tone  were 
as  commendable  as  the  argument  seemed  to 
me  fallacious.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  a  plan  for  a  newspaper  in  this  District, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Southern  Sla- 
very. And  on  the  other  hand,  a  plan  has  not 
only  been  projected,  but  executed,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  paper  with  the  opposite  de- 
sign, (The  National  Era.)  It  is  conducted 
with  distinguished  ability,  and,  I  am  told,  en- 
joys a  wide  circulation.  There  were  some 
threats  of  violence,  I  believe,  at  first,  but  they 
came  to  nothing.  The  friends  of  liberty,  it 
seems,  have  at  last  a  fair  field.  Give  them 
that,  and  they  ask  no  favour. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
hear  the  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  some  engagements 
having  called  me  out  of  the  Hall  while  he  was 
addressing  the  Committee.  I  read  the  report 
of  it  the  next  morning  in  the  Intelligencer,  and 
came  to  my  seat  expecting  to  make  some  com- 
ments upon  it,  if  an  opportunity  should  occur. 
But  immediately  on  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  death  of  one  of  our  associates  was 
announced,  and  the  House  adjourned  over  to 
the  next  week.  For  the  few  days,  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  that  the  House  has  again  been 
in  Committee  on  the  Message,  other  subjects 
—  Internal  Improvements — the  Treasury  Re- 


port, the  Mexican  War — obtained  its  attention, 
and  the  interest  created  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  in  the  subject  which  he  treat- 
ed, had  passed  away.  On  the  last  day  but 
two  of  the  session  of  the  Committee  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Tuck,)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  McLane.)  I  attempted 
yesterday  to  get  the  floor,  but  unsuccessfully, 
till  just  before  the  Committee  rose. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  if  I  under- 
stood him,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery  was  unsuitable  to  be  introduced 
into  the  discussions  of  this  House.  [Mr. 
McLane  assented.]  I  am  of  a  different  mind. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
right  upon  that  point.  But,  if  there  be  any 
question  about  it,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  enemies  of  Slavery  who  have 
introduced  the  discussion  into  the  proceedings 
of  this  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  in  the  very 
first  set  speech,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  intro- 
duced by  a  member  from  a  slaveholding  State, 
representing,  as  I  suppose,  a  slaveholding  con- 
stituency. In  this  Congress  it  is  the  South 
that  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 

I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  was  right  in  introducing 
the  subject ;  and  I  am  struck  with  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  title  which  he  gives  to  his  published 
remarks — The  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave 
Question.  Sir,  it  is  the  great  political  ques- 
tion of  the  country,  and  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  though  not  hitherto  so 
prominent  as  now.  It  is  the  question  which 
underlies  all  other  great  questions,  and  deter- 
mines their  solution. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  tells  me  nothing  when 
he  says  (page  8)  that  the  free  interest  of  this 
country  is  secure,  because  "  the  free  Slates 
are  in  the  ascendancy  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  Government ;  and  their  majority  of  more 
than  fifty  votes  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  is  greater  than  they  ever  had  in 
former  times."  It  is  true,  notwithstanding 
some  singular  facts,  themselves  growing  out 
of  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  Slavery  and  of 
the  slave  power,  under  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  a  way  never  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument.  It  is  true,  not- 
withstanding, that  Ohio  and  New  York  toge- 
ther have  only  4  Representatives  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  55  in  this,  and  59 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  while  fifteen  slave 
States,  (all  except  Virginia,)  with  an  aggre- 
gate free  population  only  about  as  large  as  the 
population  of  New  York  and  Ohio  together, 
have  30  votes  in  the  other  House,  78  in  this, 
and  108  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  What  the  gentleman  says  is  true, 
notwithstanding  this  singular  distribution  of 
political  power,  which  the  introduction  of  the 
new  slave  States  has  brought  about,-  But  it  is 
not  all  the  truth.  The  gentleman  did  not  in- 
tend to  disguise  anything;  but  some  further 
facts,  bearing  on  this  point,  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  his  argument.  The  free  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Slates,  according  to  the 
census  of  1840,  amounted  to  not  far  from  fif- 
teen millions  ;  the  slaveholders,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  were  not  more  than  three  hundred 
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thousand  ;  fourteen  millions  and  a-half  against 
three  hundred  thousand,  a  numerical  prepon- 
derance among  the  free  population,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  fifty  to  one,  in  favour  of  the 
free  interest.*  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1844,  there  were  about  three  millions  of  voters  ; 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  voters  were  holders  of 
slaves ;  that  is,  the  majority  of  non-slavehold- 
ing  voters  over  slaveholding,  was  somewhere 
between  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  three  millions — a  disproportion  of  twenty 
or  thirty  to  one. 

But  is  the  gentleman  to  be  told  by  me  of  the 
power  which  can  be  exerted  by  the  concentra- 
ted energies  of  an  active  oligarchy,  spread 
over  a  country,  intent  on  a  single  policy,  and 
bound  together  by  a  common  intelligence  and 
a  common  interest — how,  with  its  ever-watch- 
ful ambition,  it  will  take  the  lead  of  the  busy 
and  inert  masses — how  it  can  intimidate  and 
overawe  the  weak,  beguile  and  conciliate  the 
easy,  and  bribe  the  mercenary,  among  those 
who  can  influence  the  public  voice?  Fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  this 
country,  and  a  powerful  party  was  organized, 
against  the  institution  of  Free-masonry.  The 
charge  was,  (I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,)  that  that  institution  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  citizen,  and  that  it 
was  an  irresponsible  power,  spread  like  net- 
work over  the  land,  and  compacted  by  oaths 
and  symbols,  which  gave  it  an  omnipotent 
unity  and  secresy  of  action.  But  how  many 
more  lives  of  citizens  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  masonry  of  the  slaveholders,  and  how 
much  more  perfect  is  their  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  their  combination  of  power  and  of 
activity,  than  any  system  of  oaths  and  sym- 
bols could  create!  Slavery  exists  but  in  half 
of  the  States  of  this  Union.  But  by  the  pos 
session  of  the  bulk  of  the  property  in  those 
States,  and  by  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  education,  it  appropriates  to  itself  the  inter 
nal  government  of  those  States,  and  their  in 
fluence  beyond  their  borders.  Small  as  are 
its  comparative  numbers,  it  takes  its  place  in 
the  national  councils,  as  the  representative  of 
the  aggregate  weight  of  those  States.  With 
this  weight,  and  with  the  skill  derived  from 
making  politics  its  study  and  practice,  it  comes 
as  a  seller  into  the  market  of  the  national  pa 
tronage — with  the  retaining  fees  of  fortunes 
for  the  basely  sordid,  and  promotion  for  the 
basely  aspiring.  What  wonder  that,  with 
such  advantages,  it  should  find  willing  and 
capable  tools  beyond  its  own  domain?  What 
wonder  that  it  should  find  means  to  perplex 
the  simple,  and  beguile  and  soothe  the  good, 
as  well  as  to  enlist  and  use  the  selfish  ?  What 
wonder  that  it  should  be  able  to  play  ofF  par- 
ties against  each  other,  and  take  to  itsel  f  effec- 
tually the  balance  of  power,  and  the  lion's 
share  of  the  prizes  at  stake? 

But  why  reason  about  it  ?  Look  at  the 
facts.  I  have  a  statement  before  me,  which, 
if  not  punctiliously  exact,  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  ;  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 


From  non-  From  slave- 

slaveholding  States,   holding  States. 

Presidents,*  4  terms.      12  terms. 

Judges  of  Sup.  Court,  11  17 
Attorney-Generals,  5  14 
Speakers  of  the  House,  11  21 
Presidents  of  the  Senate 

pro  tern.  16  61 

Foreign  Ministers,       54  80 
While  the  proportion  of  cabinet  ministers,  and 
of  high  naval  and  military  officers  has  been 
something  like  the  same. 

Such  is  Ihe  disproportion  in  the  distribution 
of  offices  of  emolument  and  honour,  to  corres- 
pond to  a  proportion  of  voters,  on  the  favour- 
ed side,  of  one  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  whole 
vote.  No  matter  for  the  emolument — I  speak 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free 
Slates,  the  honest  people,  who  are  not  strug- 
gling for  the  "  spoils" — we  have  other  avenues 
to  gain — the  ways  of  industry  and  of  frugali- 
ty, which  we  prefer.  No  matter  for  the  hon- 
our. We  can  find  that  in  the  paths  of  science 
and  letters,  in  the  labours  of  philanthropy  and 
of  public  enterprise,  and  in  the  offices  of  a 
blameless  and  useful  private  life.  But  this 
accumulation  of  public  offices  in  one  class  of 
hands,  represents  the  accumulation  of  Political 
Power,  and  affords  the  means  of  perpetuating 
and  extending  it. 

See  how  it  is  exercised.  Let  me  first  men- 
tion the  unutterably  heinous  law — I  can  cha- 
racterize it  by  no  milder  epithet — of  February 
12th,  1793,  putting  the  liberty  of  every  free- 
man in  this  nation  at  the  mercy  of  every  pal- 
try town  or  county  magistrate  whom  the  kid- 
napper may  delude  or  bribe  to  do  his  dirty 
work.  If  my  neighbour  sues  me  for  twenty 
dollars,  the  Constitution  of  my  country  gives 
me  the  security  of  a  jury  of  our  peers  to  pass 
between  us.  Not  so  with  my  liberty,  which 
I  value  at  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Let  a 
stranger  come  among  us  of  the  free  States, 
and  claim  one  of  our  number  as  his  runaway 
slave,  and  let  him  satisfy,  any  how,  some 
trading  justice  that  his  claim  is  good,  and  that 
justice's  warrant  is  valid  for  him  against  all 
the  world.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween white  and  black  men,  though,  if  it  did, 
it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  atrocity  of 
the  principle.  Let  the  manstealer  get  that 
warrant,  and  with  it  he  may  bring  me  or  any 
representative  from  a  free  State  on  this  floor, 
to  the  auction  block  close  by  this  Capitol,  to 
make  our  next  remove  in  chains  to  Natchez 
or  New  Orleans.  He  may  take  my  wife  from 
my  side,  or  my  infant  from  its  cradle,  and,  if 
I  resist,  he  is  armed  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  to  strike  me  down.  The  odious 
law,  by  its  letter,  threatens  and  insults  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  as 
much  as  the  darkest  menial  they  employ.  Do 
gentlemen  say  the  law  would  never  be  so  exe- 
cuted? Be  it  so.  What  would  prevent  it? 
The  law  of  force,  or  the  fear  of  force.  The 
standing  outrage  and  indignity,  standing  on 
the  defiled  pages  of  the  statute  book,  are  still 
the  same. 


*  The  probability  is,  that  there  are  not  so  many  as 
300,000  slaveholders,  and  that  the  estimated  propor- 
tion of  50  to  1  is  quite  within  the  truth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
month. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  deter- 
mine what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
are  required  by  each,  from  the  information 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
who  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  George  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimbee, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Paul  W.  Newhall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association ;  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits  ? 

4.  A  re  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  so,  how  many? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to 
furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
capable  of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  ? 


*  The  Presidency  of  1841— '5  is  reckoned  in  both 
columns,  once  for  President  Harrison's  election,  and 
once  for  President  Tyler's  term  of  office. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Oppress  not  the  poor,  and  defraud  not  of  his 
hire  the  labouring  man.  When  thou  sellest 
for  gain  hearken  to  the  secret  monitions  of 
Truth,  and  be  satisfied  with  moderation:  nor 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer,  make  advan- 
tage to  thyself. 
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THE  F  EI  END. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Discharged  Prisoners. 

Pennsylvania  has  done  much  towards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  her  prisons,  and  pro- 
viding tor  the  criminal  during  his  incarcera- 
tion, yet  the  importance  of  caring  for  him 
when  released  from  his  confinement  has  been 
nearly  lost  sight  of.  However  the  poor  cul- 
prit's thoughts  may  have  been  directed  whilst 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  if  he  is  turned 
from  the  gates  of  our  prisons  friendless  and 
penniless,  to  seek  in  a  cold  world  the  means 
of  living,  and  having  no  one  to  cheer  him  on 
his  way,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  he  should 
at  once  resort  again  to  crime. 

Our  State,  it  is  well  known,  has  two  pri- 
sons ;  one  at  Alleghany  called  the  Western, 
and  the  other  at  Philadelphia,  designated  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.  To  the  latter  are  sent 
all  the  prisoners  convicted  of  offences  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison,  from 
the  counties  lying  east  of  the  mountains.  It; 
is  rare  to  find  those  coming  to  prison  bringing 
much  money  with  them :  what  little  they  have 
had,  has  been  taken  by  the  counsel  who  de- 
fended them,  or  handed  to  their  families — the 
innocent  sufferers  in  the  consequences  of  their 
crimes.  The  distance  travelled  from  their 
homes,  is,  in  some  instances,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles.  After  having  served 
their  time  out,  they  are  discharged  with  the 
clothes  they  wore  when  committed,  and  four 
dollars  in  money,  which  the  State  allows  to 
each  discharged  convict.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  forlorn  condition  of  an  individual 
of  this  class,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
his  native  place,  thrown  into  a  community  in 
which  he  is  an  utter  stranger, — anxious,  per- 
haps, henceforth  to  live  an  honest  life,  and 
equally  anxious  to  reach  his  wife  and  family. 
Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  fix  his  lime  of 
discharge  in  the  inclement  season  of  mid-win- 
ter. Sad  as  the  picture  is,  it  is  no  overwrought 
or  imaginary  one !  but,  with  others  equally 
affecting,  those  engaged  in  the  keeping  and 
discharge  of  prisoners  are  called  to  be  witness- 
es of. 

A  man  was  some  time  since  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  lar- 
ceny. Some  interesting  circumstances  appear- 
ed on  the  trial,  which  induced  the  court  to  give 
him  a  shorter  sentence  than  his  accomplices  ; 
and  subsequently,  certain  information  influ- 
enced the  president  judge  and  his  associates 
of  the  court  before  which  he  was  tried,  to 
unite  with  others  in  recommending  him  to  the 
executive  clemency.  The  wife  of  this  man, 
clinging  to  her  husband  with  all  a  woman's 
love,  could  not  rest  whilst  he  was  in  prison  ; 
and  efforts  were  soon  made  for  his  release 
— which  proved  abortive.  But  afterwards  cir- 
cumstances showing  him  less  guilty  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  becoming  known,  she,  with 
a  single  devotcdncss  to  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion, sold  out  her  furniture  to  procure  the 
means,  and  proceeded  to  Harrisburg  with  an- 
other application  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 
In  this  she  was  successful ;  and  with  a  letter 
from  the  governor  to  the  warden,  to  enlist  his 
feelings  on  her  behalf,  she  arrived  at  the  Peni- 


tentiary and  presented  it,  together  with  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  Upon  inquiry  re- 
specting the  state  of  her  purse,  it  was  found 
she  had  but  one  dollar  left!  Her  husband's 
costs  were  not  paid  ;  and  he  could  not  be  re- 
leased until  the  preliminaries  provided  by  law 
were  passed  through.  These  might  be  done 
in  a  day — perhaps  not  for  several  days.  In 
the  meantime  her  scanty  resources  would  ill 
allow  boarding  at  a  tavern  ;  and  when  her 
husband  was  released,  they  must  travel  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  they  would 
reach  their  home  and  their  friends  !  It  was  a 
case  to  awaken  sympathy  and  feeling  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  known  in  the  prison  before  she 
had  more  than  one  offer  of  a  home  whilst  she 
had  to  stay,  from  the  Overseers  of  the  prison  ; 
with  one  of  whom  she  went,  and  was  his  guest 
while  waiting  with  anxious  heart,  for  the  re- 
lease of  him  for  whom  she  had  done  and  suf- 
fered so  much.  Upon  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  representation  of  the  case  to 
some  benevolent  individuals,  the  means  were 
furnished  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  home  ; 
and  subsequent  accounts  represent  them  as 
doing  well.  If  his  present  conduct  is  perse- 
vered in,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  his  devo- 
ted wife  will  ever  have  to  pass  through  another 
such  an  ordeal. 

The  recital  of  the  above  circumstance,  with 
other  facts  in  relation  to  discharged  convicts, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  benevolent  individual,  was 
the  occasion  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Eastern  Slate  Penitentiary  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion, 
in  the  assistance  of  discharged  convicts.  This 
sum  has  been  added  to  since  by  the  receipt  of 
smaller  amounts  from  others,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  assist,  to  a  limited  extent,  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  along.  The  amount  appropriated  has 
but  in  one  instance  exceeded  five  dollars  from 
this  source;  which  has  been  expended  in  clo- 
thing, or  paying  the  passage  home.  And, 
with  the  four  dollars  allowed  by  the  State,  and 
what  could  be  taken  from  the  limited  funds  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  has  enabled  the 
Warden,  in  several  instances,  to  part  with  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  solicitude,  with  the 
feeling,  that  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  dispo- 
sal would  allow,  they  had  been  provided  for. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  furnish  aid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  its  perversion.  And  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  so  guarded  as  to  pre- 
vent all  abuse,  yet  the  object  is  such  as  to 
warrant  some  risk,  in  the  hope  of  much  good. 
The  fund  has  been  used  for  those  who  have 
come  from  the  country,  and  whose  passage 
back  had  to  be  paid,  or  clothing  has  been 
given  them  to  prevent  suffering  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  In  this  way  the  War- 
den has  distributed  about  one  hundred  dollars; 
and  as  the  fund  is  now  reduced  to  less  than 
ten  dollars,  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  friends  of 
the  poor  prisoners  know  the  fact  ! 

Need  more  be  added  ?  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
considercth  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble." 

It  is  a' quality  peculiar  alone  to  genuine 
Christianity  that  affliction  is  the  soil  most  con- 
genial to  its  growth,  persecution  the  state  most 


favourable  to  its  increase.  This  distinguishes 
it  from  every  species  of  fabricated  imposition 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world — this  draws 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  speculative  theories  of 
philosophers,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  world  ; 
and  its  crown  is,  the  peculiar  consolatory  in- 
fluence in  the  hour  of  death. 


Much  of  this  world's  riches  not  unfrequent- 
ly  exalt  their  possessors  above  their  proper 
place  ;  and  the  extensive  concerns  of  merchan- 
dize cause  them  to  forget  the  "  Pearl  hid  in 
the  field."  He,  and  he  only  is  the  rich  man 
who,  having  found  this  pearl,  "  for  joy  thereof 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth 
that  field;" — this  man  is  nigh  unto  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. — Fothereill. 


For  "The  Friend." 

English  Bibles. 

The  first  English  Bible  we  read  of  was  that 
translated  by  J.  Wickliffe,  about  the  year 
1360  ;  but  never  printed. 

The  first  printed  Bible  in  our  language  was 
that  translated  by  William  Tindal,  assisted 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526  ; 
but  most  of  the  copies  were  bought  up  and 
burned  by  Bishop  Tunstal  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  contained  only  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  revised  and  republished  in  1530.  In 
1532,  Tindal  and  his  associate  finished  the 
whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocry- 
pha ;  which  was  printed  abroad  ;  but  while  he 
was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  second  edition, 
he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  heresy  in  Flan- 
ders. 

The  last  English  Bible  was,  as  is  well 
known,  that  which  proceeded  from  the  "  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,"  in  1603,  where  many 
exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bible  then  in 
use,  King  James  gave  orders  for  a  new  one. 
Fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  (or 
this  office  by  the  king.  Seven  of  these  appear 
to  have  died  before  the  work  commenced,  as 
only  forty -seven  are  found  in  Fuller's  list  ;* 
whose  names  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
mention  here.  It  was  published  in  1613,  with 
a  dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface ; 
and  is  commonly  called  King  James's  Bible. 
After  this,  all  the  other  versions  dropped  and 
fell  into  disuse.  Among  others  we  may  men- 
tion Matkew,s,  Cranmcr's,  that  translated  at 
Geneva  by  some  English  exiles  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  &c. 

"  For  the  best,  translation  in  any  language," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  we  are  indebted  under  God 
to  King  James ;  who  was  called  a  hypocrite 
by  those  who  had  no  religion,  and  a  pedant 
by  those  who  had  not  half  bis  learning." 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  Bible  it  may  not  be 
improper,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  one  which 
belonged  to  the  very  worthy  George  Fox,  and 
which  he  presented  to  Friends  of  Swarthniore; 
known  as  the  "  Treacle  Bible.'1''  To  this  Bi- 
ble a  strong  chain  was  attached,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  gallery  for  such  as  were  early 
at  meeting.  It  was  printed  in  1541,  and  was 
called  the  "  Treacle  Bible,"  by  the  conclusion 


*  See  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  X.,  p.  44. 
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of  the  8th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  being  rendered 
— "  Is  there  no  treacle  in  Gilead,  is  there  no 
physician  there  ?"  . 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  large  Bible, 
which  belonged  to  the  Haddon  family,  printed 
in  1566,  twenty-five  years  after  the  one  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  passage  in  question 
is  translated  in  like  manner  ;  how  long  after 
the  word  "  balm"  was  substituted,  we  are  un- 
able to  say,  probably  not  for  some  time. 

R. 

Philada.,  First  mo.  19th,  1848. 

The  Christian  does  not  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  glory,  but  from  vain  glory.  He  also  is 
ambitious  of  glory,  and  a  candidate  for  honour ; 
but  glory,  in  whose  estimation?  honour,  in 
whose  judgment?  Not  of  those  whose  cen- 
sures can  take  nothing  from  his  innocence; 
whose  opinions  are  as  fickle  as  their  actions, 
and  their  lives  as  transitory  as  their  praise; 
who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing  that  they 
are  ignorant  even  of  their  own.  The  Chris- 
tian, then,  seeks  his  glory  in  the  estimation, 
and  his  honour  in  the  judgment,  of  Him  alone, 
who 

"  From  the  bright  empyrean  where  lie  sits, 
High  throned  above  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works,  at  once  to  view." 

Lacon. 

Selected. 

A  CHILD'S  LAUGH. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it, — the  laugh  of  a  child, 
Now  rippling  and  gentle,  now  merry  and  wild ; 
Ringing  out  on  the  air  with  its  innocent  gusn, 
Like  the  thrill  of  a  bird  at  the  soft  twilight's  hush  ; 
Floating  up  on  the  breeze  like  the  tones  of  a  bell, 
Or  the  music  that  swells  in  the  heart  of  a  shell — 
Oh  !  the  laugh  of  a  child,  so  wild  and  so  free. 
Is  the  pleasantest  sound  in  the  world  for  me  ! 


Selected. 

SYMPATHY. 

There's  a  language  that's  mute,  there's  a  silence  can 
speak, 

There's  a  something  that  cannot  be  told  ; 
There  are  words  that  can  only  be  read  on  the  cheek, 

And  thoughts  but  the  eyes  can  unfold. 
There  a  look  so  expressive,  so  timid,  so  kind, 
■  So  conscious,  so  quick  to  impart, 
Though  dumb,  in  an  instant  it  speaks  out  the  mind, 

And  strikes  in  an  instant  the  heart. 
This  eloquent  silence,  this  converse  of  soul, 

In  vain  we  attempt  to  suppress  ;  ' 
More  prompt  it  appears  from  the  wish  to  control ; 

More  apt  the  fond  truth  to  express. 
And  oh  !  the  delights  in  the  features  that  shine, 

The  raptures  in  bosoms  that  melt, 
Who,  blessed  with  each  other,  this  converse  divine 

Is  mutually  spoken  and  felt. 

Pressure  of  the  Sea. — If  a  piece  of  wood 
which  floats  on  the  water,  be  forced  down  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  liquid  will  force  it  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  so  increase  its  weight  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  capable  of  floating  or  rising 
to  the  surface.  Hence  the  timber  of  ships 
which  have  foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the 
ocean,  never  rises  again  to  the  surface,  like 
those  which  have  sunk  near  to  the  shore.  A 
diver  may,  with  impunity,  plunge  to  a  certain 
depth  of  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  he  cannot  live  under  the  pressure  to 
which  he  is  subject.    For  the  same  reason,  it 


is  probable  that  there  is  a  depth  beyond  which 
fishes  cannot  live.  They,  according  to  Jos- 
lin,  have  been  caught  in  a  depth  at  which  they 
must  have  sustained  a  pressure  of  eighty  tons 
to  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  their 
bodies. — Late  Paper. 

It  is  no  man's  learning,  nor  artificial  ac- 
quirements ;  it  is  no  man's  riches  nor  great- 
ness in  this  world  ;  it  is  no  man's  eloquence  or 
natural  wisdom,  that  makes  him  fit  for  govern- 
ment in  the  church  of  Christ:  all  his  endow- 
ments must  be  seasoned  with  the  heavenly 
salt,  his  spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  pass 
through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  praise  and  honour,  that  so  self  being  bap- 
tized into  death,  the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  him. — Our  Discipline. 

The  Weather  and  the  Comet. — One  of  the 
meteorological  reports  published  in  London, 
observes:  "  The  present  season  has  hitherto 
been  unusually  mild  ;  more  so  than  was  anti- 
cipated ;  but  probably  not  more  so  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  approach  of  the  comet, 
which  is  expected  to  appear  in  March,  1848; 
about  the  10th.  '  If  this  occur,'  says  Zadkiel, 
'  the  month  of  February  will  be  extraordina- 
rily mild,'  and  March  be  less  severe  a  great 
deal  than  is  foretold  by  the  planet's  aspects, 
and  then  will  the  summer  suffer  the  reaction, 
and  be  excessively  wet  and  stormy. — Late 
Paper. 
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SECOND  MONTH  26,  1848. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  At- 
las, has  very  happily  exhibited  the  situation  of 
Senator  Calhoun  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in 
an  imaginary  correspondence,  which  we  have 
transferred  to  our  first  page.  While  our  rea- 
ders are  aware  that  no  such  correspondence 
really  took  place,  they  are  not  ignorant  that 
the  strange  and  preposterous  positions  assum- 
ed in  the  letter  for  J.  C.  Calhoun,  he  has  in 
many  instances  advanced  in  his  speeches  and 
writings,  and  they  are  therefore  no  unfair  as- 
sumptions ; — but  the  grouping  of  them  toge- 
ther, graphically  exhibits  their  contradictions. 


We  desire  to  awaken  attention  to  the  inter- 
esting communication  on  another  page  headed 
"  Discharged  Prisoners."  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  so  well  and  so  touchingly  set  forth 
in  his  unadorned  statement,  that  we  cannot  be 
doubtful  the  bare  perusal  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  benevolent  mind  cheerfully  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  Persons  in  this  city  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  inclined  to  contri- 
bute to  the  fund  for  this  truly  charitable  pur- 
pose, are  informed,  that  such  contributions 
may  he  handed,  or  sent  through  the  mail,  di- 
rected to  Thomas  Scattergood,  Warden,  East- 
ern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

The  newspapers  are  again  flush  with  pros- 
pects of  Peace.    The  following  from  the  Na- 


tional Intelligencer  (Washington,)  of  the  21st, 
contains,  perhaps,  nearly  the  substance  of  the 
various  accounts  : 

"  From  several  sources,  each  confirming  the 
other,  we  learnt  last  evening,  under  circum- 
stances to  command  our  entire  confidence,  that 
a  project  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico, 
signed  by  Mr.  Trist,  and,  as  we  believe,  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  has  been  received  in 
this  city,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
as  we  dimly  understand  them  are,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico,  and 
the  cession  by  Mexico  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  of  a  compensation  therefor — say 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  However  the  fact 
may  vary  from  these  particulars,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Treaty,  substantially  to  this  ef- 
fect, is  now  in  this  city." 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  Flushing, 
Ohio,  for  self,  and  Daniel  WillTams,  $2  each, 
vol.  21  ;  of  Dr.  S.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  for  self, 
$2.20,  for  vol.  21  ;  and  $6,  for  J.  Wood  and 
Sons,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  per  S.  R.,  from  R.  T. 
Reed,  on  account  of  Calvin  Clark,  Inda.,  $o, 
to  No.  26,  vol.  21. 


Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street ;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


TO  LET. 

A  large  and  convenient  three-story  house  in 
the  city  proper,  (within  the  limits  of  Western 
District,)  and  the  rent  taken  in  board. — A 
suitable  Friend's  family,  without  young  chil- 
dren, would  be  preferred.  A  few  other  board- 
ers might  be  taken,  if  desired  by  the  tenant. 
Inquire  at  this  Office. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-bouse,  Frankford,  Pa.,  Richard  C.  Shoema- 
ker, of  Cheltenham,  to  Anne  K.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Shallcross,  of  Oxford,  Philadelphia  county. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1848,  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Pyle,  and  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  Hadley,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder 
and  member  of  Springfield  monthly  and  Clarksville 
particular  meeting.  She  bore  her  sufferings,  which 
were  of  near  two  years'  duration,  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  fortitude  to  the  last. — The  removal  of  this 
dear  Friend  from  the  church  militant,  we  trust  to  a 
triumphant  state,  has  left  a  void  in  the  circle  of  her 
friends  that  will  long  be  felt. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  Lis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

During  George  Dillwyn's  last  sojourn  ill 
England,  he  became  closely  attached  as  a  fa- 
ther in  the  Truth,  to  Susanna  Home,  a  young 
woman  then  just  coming  forth  in  the  ministry, 
in  the  year  1812,  she  came  to  this  country  on 
a  religious  visit,  and  George  had  near  unity 
with  her,  in  her  ministerial  labours  amongst 
us.  A  few  weeks  after  Susanna  had  saifed 
from  this  land,  George  Dillwyn  rose  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  for  worship  in  Burlington, 
and  in  much  brokenness  and  humility,  said, 
"  As  many  Friends  are  interested  in  Susanna 
Home,  I  may  tell  them,  she  has  arrived  safely 
in  England."  This  annunciation  was  start- 
ling to  all, — and  the  weak  in  faith  were  no 
doubt  full  of  fears,  lest  the  slowly  revolving 
weeks,  should  not  bring  its  confirmation.  But 
time  proved  that  George  had  been  enabled  to 
follow  her  in  spirit  even  to  her  port,  and  was 
made  sensible,  although  at  three  thousand 
miles  distance,  of  her  landing. 

Many  somewhat  similar  circumstances  are 
narrated.  One  is  told  of  Martha  Routh,  who 
being  from  home  attending  her  Quarterly 
Meeting,  became  very  much  agitated  under  a 
revelation  to  her  mind  that  a  nephew  whom  she 
was  bringing  up  as  a  son,  was  drowned.  The 
accident  took  place  at  Manchester,  some 
miles  from  Warrington,  where  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held.  Martha  gives  the  details 
in  a  letter,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 
"  A  Friend  coming  into  our  women's  meeting 
with  some  papers  for  us  to  sign,  said  he  thought 
it  might  not  be  improper,  just  to  mention,  that 
our  Friend  Robert  Valentine,  who  had  intend- 
ed to  proceed  forward,  was,  on  further  consi- 
deration, most  easy  to  return  to  Manchester. 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  a  very  un- 
usual sadness,  like  a  dart  struck  through  my 
whole  frame  ;  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
sat  till  the  meeting  was  done  ;  and  then  could 
not  refrain  from  telling  my  aunt,  something 
had  fallen  out  at  Manchester,  since  we  left  it 
yesterday,  which  is  the  cause  of  Robert's  go- 
ing  back.  She  tried  to  put  it  from  me,  believ- 
ing it  was  only  a  turn  in  his  own  mind  ;  that 
he  did  not  feel  quite  clear  of  us.  But  the  in- 
telligence in  my  own  mind  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  so  that  before  we  were  well  out  of  the 
meeting  place,  the  voice  said  plainly, — '  Thy 
nephew  is  dead  !'  I  then  told  my  aunt  again  ; 
who  seeing  me  very  sorrowful  said,  '  My  dear, 
do  not  afflict  thyself  so  ;  but  have  faith  and 
patience  till  inquiry  can  be  made.'  I  said, 
4  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  afflict  myself,  but  ain 
distressed,  and  not  without  cause.'  I  then 
looked  inward  to  see  if  he  was  removed  by 
any  kind  of  accident  in  the  warehouse  ;  but 
the  answer  was,  1  No  ;  he  is  sunk  in  deep  wa- 
ter.' I  then  turned  into  a  Friend's  house,  and 
sat  in  as  much  stillness  as  I  could,  but  in  great 
agony  of  spirit;  which  the  Friend  perceiving, 
inquired  if  any  thing  was  amiss.  I  told  her 
my  nephew  was  dead  ;  and  the  way  it  had 
been  permitted.  She  seemed  much  astonish- 
ed, for  she  knew  him  well ;  but  was  willing  to 
hope  it  was  not  so  ;  and  tried  to  comfort  m? ; 


but  I  could  receive  none,  till  another  intima- 
tion was  sounded  in  the  ear  of  my  soul ;  '  Be 
not  overmuch  troubled,  he  is  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come,  and  is  entered  into  rest  and  peace.' 
Nature  then  got  some  relief  by  tears  ;  which 
:  were  soon  renewed  by  my  dear  husband's 
coming  in  ;  who  was  then  told  of  the  event, 
and  was  deeply  afflicted  therewith. 

"  We  got  home  that  evening  in  a  carriage  ; 
and  found  the  remains  of  our  adopted  son,  laid 
out,  a  fair  corpse,  except  a  little  settling  of 
blood  in  his  face  ;  being  found  face  downward, 
in  what  is  called  the  whirlpool,  near  the  usual 
place  of  bathing.  Our  beforementioned  Friend, 
and  many  others  that  were  standing  around 
him,  I  trust  felt  such  a  time  of  solemnity,  as 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  ;  when  Robert  was 
drawn  forth  in  testimony,  in  which  he  had  to 
express,  from  Divine  authority,  1  Sorrow  not 
my  Friends,  for  I  feel  an  evidence  that  it  is 
well  with  the  young  man  !'  " 

Joseph  Priestley,  the  unitarian  preacher,  and 
experimental  chemist,  who  belonged  to  a  school 
of  philosophers,  who  believe  nothing  they  do 
not  comprehend,  hearing  of  this  incident,  ap- 
plied to  William  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  to 
inquire  of  Martha  Routh  herself,  whether  it 
were  true.  William  intending  to  ask  the 
question  came  to  a  meeting  where  Martha 
was,  who  rose  with  the  text,  "  If  they  believe 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  In  commenting  upon  these  words  she 
was  so  sharp  on  the  incredulous  unbelieving 
spirit  of  the  world,  that  William  was  ashamed 
to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 

Our  late  honest  plain-spoken  Friend  George 
Withy,  related  the  following  anecdote  whilst 
in  this  country.  On  a  certain  time  as  he  was 
travelling  alone  in  Wales,  where  he  was  pay- 
ing a  religious  visit,  he  felt  a  sudden  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  right  in  him  to  turn  round 
and  go  directly  home.  It  was  about  midday, 
or  shortly  after,  for  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  was  on  his  way  to  another 
to  be  held  in  the  afternoon.  On  receiving  this 
apparent  direction  to  forsake  the  work  to  which 
he  had  previously  felt  bound,  he  paused,  and 
endeavoured  to  weigh  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  looking  for  the  pointings  of  Truth.  The 
result  of  his  secret  breathing  for  right  guidance 
was  a  strong  impression  of  duty,  to  '  Go  home, 
and  that  quickly.'  He  obeyed,  and  by  tra- 
velling all  night  reached  his  residence  in  the 
morning.  He  found  that  at  the  time  the  call 
to  return  home  was  felt  by  him,  a  niece  of  his, 
was  drowned, — and  as  his  wife  had  a  family 
of  children  to  care  for,  his  presence  and  as- 
sistance on  the  occasion,  seemed  indispensable. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  is  given  as  narrated  in  a  letter 
bearing  date  a  few  years  since. 

"  To  sit  alone  and  keep  silence,  is  a  very 
necessary  dispensation  to  all  Christian  travel- 
lers. In  this  condition  they  learn  to  scruti- 
nize their  motives,  and  bv\n<z  their  thoughts 
and  actions  into  judgment.  They  learn  to  re- 
joice at  the  manifestation  of  their  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  to  bow  in  resignation  there- 
to, though  his  commandment  lead  under  the 
cross,  and  obedience  be  very  humiliating  to 
self,  and  all  the  remains  of  the  first  nature. 


There  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  than  the  diversity  of  senti- 
ment on  important  subjects.manifested  amongst 
those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  look  up 
to,  as  leaders  in  Israel.  They  feel  tempted  to 
doubt  every  thing, — to  regard  all  religious 
judgment  as  delusion.  Nevertheless  the  foun- 
dation of  God  standeth  sure  ; — there  is  holy 
certainty,  and  infallible  direction.  So  long, 
however,  as  there  is  want  of  faithfulness, — so 
long  as  there  is  a  looking  outward, — so  long 
as  the  fear  of  man  operates  to  bias  and  over- 
awe the  judgment, — just  so  long  will  confusion 
prevail  in  counsel,  and  want  of  true  unity  in 
action.  A  want  of  true  dedication  of  heart,— 
a  want  of  faithful  obedience  to  the  Lord's  re- 
quirings, — a  want  of  patient  endurance  of  the 
baptisms  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
the  causes  why  so  few  are  quick  of  understand- 
ing, or  have  clear  spiritual  vision.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians,— who  are  reputed  as  religious  amongst 
their  fellows,  look  not  to  the  Lord  for  the  spi- 
rit of  true  judgment, — seek  not  by  unreserved 
dedication  of  heart  to  know  his  will  ; — but 
trust  to  those  they  esteem  to  judge  for  them, — 
to  the  representations  of  interest  or  prejudice 
for  information  ; — and  then  having  from  such 
sources  of  knowledge  made  up  their  minds, 
they  give  forth  their  dictum  as  the  judgment 
of  Truth.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  spiritual 
senses  of  such  should  become  torpid  ;  that 
their  eyes  should  hardly  be  able  to  see  men  as 
trees  walking ;  that  their  ears  should  fail  to 
distinguish  the  '  true  Hebrew  language,'  amidst 
the  many  Voices  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
that  to  their  taste  the  bread  of  the  kingdom 
should  have  lost  its  savour.  To  such  as  these, 
a  mere  outside  professor  may  pass  for  a  real, 
baptized,  awe-stricken,  heart-cleansed  Quaker; 
— the  acknowledgment  of  truth  from  unregen- 
erate  lips,  may  be  praised  as  a  song  of  Zion, 
or  the  sweet  lispings  of  a  new-born  babe  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  poisonous  fruit  of  world- 
ly wisdom  may  be  deemed  of  good  savour,  and 
well  fitted  as  food  for  the  children  of  light.  To 
those  who  are  truly  hungering  after  the  bread 
of  life, — who  have  been  taught  by  the  Lord  to 
distinguish  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
how  trying  it  is,  to  hear  communications  in 
the  ministry  which  bear  no  evidence  of  spirit- 
ual vitality.  They  cannot  but  be  pained  and 
sorely  distressed  at  what  they  hear,  notwith- 
standing every  sentence  may  be  correct,  and 
every  sentiment  good.  Whilst  weakness  con- 
tinues in  the  church,  communications  from  the 
treasury  of  worldly  wisdom,  will  always  find 
admirers.  Those  who  are  superficially  reli- 
gious, will  always  be  satisfied  with  some  kind 
of  superficial  preaching.  But  why  should  I 
write  thus  to  thee?  The  main  thing  I  had  in 
view  in  touching  on  these  matters  was  to  relate 
an  anecdote. 

"  A  married  man  in  the  younger  walks  of 
life,  who  had  long  been  under  the  preparing 
hand  of  the  Lord,  for  service  in  his  church, 
believed  it  right  to  give  up  to  accompany  a 
minister  in  an  extensive  religious  engagement. 
This  was  no  small  trial  to  him.  He  had  a 
comfortable  home,  a  lovely  wife,  several  sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  however  bowed  his 
neck  to  the  cross, — gave  up  to  the  requiring  of; 
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duty,  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
his  Monthly  Meeting  set  forward  on  the  jour- 
ney. During  the  visit  his  mouth  was  opened 
in  the  ministry  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends. 
As  he  and  his  companion  were,  one  day,  about 
entering  a  meeting-house,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  him  which  he  saw  was  from  home.  Instant- 
ly a  sense  of  sorrow  seized  him,  and  he  felt  that 
afflicting  tidings  were  contained  in  that  letter. 
After  a  severe  inward  struggle,  he  believed  it 
would  be  right  in  him  to  go  into  the  meeting- 
house without  breaking  the  seal.  He  did  so, 
and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  sorrow,  he 
was  enabled  to  get  under  religious  exercise, 
and  was  strengthened  to  labour  vocally  with 
the  people.  His  duty  towards  them  over,  his 
mind  was  turned  in  much  love  and  solicitude 
towards  his  family  at  home.  His  wife  was 
first  brought  into  view,  and  in  the  opening  of 
Truth,  he  saw  her  at  home  and  well.  One  by 
one  his  children  seemed  to  come  before  his 
spiritual  vision  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  all  in  health,  until  he  came  to  the  last, 
his  only  daughter.  His  spiritual  eye  could 
not  discern  her  in  the  family  circle,  and  as  he 
sadly  mused,  this  language  was  spoken  to  his 
inward  ear,  '  She  is  dead.'  The  evidence 
which  accompanied  the  words  was  so  strong, 
that  he  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  open- 
ing, and  the  anguish  of  his  mind  was  great. 
The  meeting  closed ;  and  yet  he  dared  not  open 
the  letter,  for  he  felt  what  was  in  it,  and  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  to  read  it  in  company. 
When  he  entered  the  carriage  with  his  com. 
panion  and  a  valuable  female  minister,  they 
queried  what  ailed  him  7  He  told  them  from 
his  feelings  he  was  sure  his  daughter  was  de- 
ceased. His  companions  were  not  willing  to 
believe  the  opening  on  his  mind,  and  endea- 
voured to  encourage  him  to  think  it  was  not 
true.  Nothing  however  shook  his  faith,  and 
when  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were 
to  dine,  he  retired  to  a  private  room  and  open- 
ed his  letter.  It  was  but  a  confirmation  of 
that  which  he  by  faith  already  knew.  With 
tears  he  read  the  account  of  the  dear  child's 
sickness  and  death,  and  then  summoning  up 
fortitude,  he  passed  into  the  parlour,  threw  the 
letter  into  the  female  minister's  lap,  and  once 
more  retired. 

"  O  that  the  Lord  may  grant  thee  ability  to 
bear  all  thy  spiritual  provings  ;  and  that  he 
may  make  thee  wise  through  the  pure  teach- 
ings of  his  Spirit,  so  that  in  this  time  of  dege- 
neracy and  weakness,  thou  mayst  be  favoured 
to  know  his  will,  and  perform  thy  own  portion 
of  duty.  The  fellowship  of  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren in  these  days  must  be  in  suffering  ; — but 
what  matters  it,  if  the  Lord's  presence  is  with 
them.  A  few  days  of  affliction  sustained  by 
his  secret  grace,  and  then  his  children  will  be 
translated  where  sorrow  hath  no  entrance. 
Here  we  mourn  our  sins, — there  sin  and  weak- 
ness are  unknown.  Here  we  weep  with  a 
church  militant  over  her  faithless  and  back- 
sliding children, — there  we  shall  rejoice  with 
a  church  triumphant,  having  fellowship  with 
the  sanctified  and  perfected  hosts  in  light  and 
in  glory.  Who  then  that  are  wise  will  not  be 
willing  to  be  despised  and  trampled  on  by  men, 
— to  be  acounted  as  heretics  and  perverse,  if  we 
may  obtain  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  con- 


science that  we  are  faithfully  endeavouring  to 
do  our  duty  in  his  sight !  We  may  be  misun- 
derstood, we  may  be  wilfully  misrepresented, 
even  the  comparatively  innocent  may  falsely 
account  '  our  lives  madness,  and  our  ends  to 
be  without  honour,'  but  at  the  last,  they  shall 
know  we  are  numbered  amongst  the  children 
of  God,  and  have  our  lot  among  the  saints." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  «•  The  Friend." 

Domestic  Quietude. 

Uninterrupted  harmony  in  families  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

This,  like  many  other  blessings,  is  found 
only  in  perfection,  where  the  several  members 
are  accustomed  to  turn  frequently  inward,  to 
that  Principle  of  light  and  grace,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  heart,  with  earnest  endeav- 
ours to  render  their  lives  conformable  to  its 
teachings.  It  was  their  primary  attendance 
to  this  principle,  which  formed  the  leading 
characteristic  of  our  early  Friends,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  become  such  excellent  pat- 
terns of  virtue,  not  only  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  relative  duties  of  father,  son,  hus- 
band and  brother,  as  became  men  fearing  God, 
but  in  acquitting  themselves  of  all  the  other 
duties  of  life,  both  domestic  and  social,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  secure  a  state  of  harmony, 
peace,  and  happiness  amongst  them. 

This  blessed  state,  may  now  as  certainly  be 
attained  as  then,  by  attending  primarily  to  the 
same  unerring  Principle  of  Truth  ;  being  care- 
ful to  let  nothing  rise  as  a  cloud,  to  intercept 
those  rays  of  light  and  life,  and  thus  prevent 
their  genial  influence  operating  on  our  every- 
day conduct,  producing  and  unfolding  those 
excellent  virtues,  which  tend  to  change  life 
from  a  scene  of  woe  to  one  of  comparative 
happiness  and  pleasure. 

The  several  members  of  a  family,  quicken- 
ed by  this  never  failing  Spirit,  are  enabled  to 
live  lovingly  together,  all  being  qualified  to 
perform  their  respective  relative  duties,  that 
they  may  bring  honour  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  thing,  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church,  so  that  others  seeing  their  good  works, 
may  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
These  can  readily  make  proper  allowance  for 
one  another,  and  while  in  a  state  to  bear 
each  other's  involuntary  weaknesses,  every 
one  will  be  found  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
what  is  deficient  in  himself,  and  making  the 
burthen  for  each  other  in  this  way,  continu- 
ally lighter. 

Not  only  will  a  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books  be  ob- 
served, where  a  family  lives  under  the  best 
governing  principle,  but  lively  and  continual 
desires  will  be  raised  to  tread  the  true  paths  of 
righteousness;  never  ceasing  in  their  endea- 
vours  to  reach  the  standard  of  purity  there  set 
before  them,  and  striving  to  cultivate  the 
very  same  virtues  there  portrayed,  ever  re- 
membering, that  "  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all."    (James  ii.  10.) 

When  the  lives  of  all,  constituting  the  do- 
mestic circle,  are  circumscribed  by  propriety, 
and  are  preserved  in  the  savour  of  the  best 


life,  the  several  members  aTe  not  only  prepar- 
ed cordially  to  harmonize  together,  and  watch 
over  each  other  for  good,  but  their  lights  shine 
abroad  ;  those  sweet  influences  and  feelings 
are  not  exclusively  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  family,  but  the  benign  rays  of  pure 
kindness,  extend  around  on  every  side,  and 
spread  as  it  were  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  a  trying  time  with 
families,  when  a  division  of  temporal  goods 
takes  place  amongst  them  ;  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances,  arrangements  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  interest  of  any  ;  and  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs, for  want  of  a  mutual  feeling  of  good-will, 
and  that  noble  disinterestedness  of  mind,  which 
should  lead  us  into  a  consideration  and  tender- 
ness, equally  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
others,  as  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves,  some 
prominent  instances  of  selfishness  appear,  too 
often  producing  breaches  difficult  to  be  healed. 
But  when  a  family  is  happily  preserved  with- 
in the  pale  of  that  holy  enclosure  wherein  we 
are  enabled  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
the  spirit  and  forbearance  are  observed,  which 
were  so  conspicuously  manifested  by  Abraham 
and  Lot,  at  the  time  of  separating  their  flocks 
— adopting  in  effect  this  language  of  the  bless- 
ed patriarch — which  reflects  far  greater  hon- 
our than  it  is  possible  for  man  ever  to  acquire 
by  strife  and  conquest :  "  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me,  and 
between  thy  herdmen  and  my  herdmen  ;  for 
we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee  '!  Separate  thyself,  1  pray  thee,  from  me. 
If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  (Gen.  xiii. 
8  and  9.) 

State  of  New  York,  J84S. 


There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach 
us  to  think  but  meanly  of  human  glory  ; — the 
very  best  have  had  their  calumniators,  the 
very  worst  their  panegyrists. — Lac.on. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Safe  Abiding  PImc 

Not  remembering  to  have  seen  the  following 
letter  of  Sarah  R.  Grubb's  in  print,  the  Editor 
will  confer  a  favour,  by  giving  it  publicity  in 
the  columns  of  "The  Friend." 

Letter  ofS.  R.  G.  to  R.  J. 

Thy  kindness  and  the  feelings  of  my  mind 
have  urged  me  to  write  :  an  employment  I  am 
often  led  from,  rather  than  to,  believing  that  if 
it  is  my  lot  to  make  a  safe  progress  in  religi- 
ous experience,  I  must  learn  more  and  more 
to  salute  but  few  by  the  way.  There  is  an 
airy  unconcerned  mind,  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  professors  of  Truth,  and  may  it  not  mourn- 
fully be  said,  amongst  some  of  the  foreran ks 
of  the  people,  which  is  naturally  seeking  to 
attract  us  from  the  Rock  of  our  strength  ;  and 
though  it  is  attended  with  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  hearing  the  Truth,  and  a  readiness  to 
say,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;"  and  there  is  something  in  me 
that  loves  to  be  courteous  to  these,  rather  than 
abide  under  the  cross,  yet  in  these  humbling, 
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abasing  seasons,  wherein  no  human  consola- 
tions can  avail,  but  what  is  felt  in  the  deep 
utterance  of  united,  spiritual  exercise,  I  find 
not  such  to  be  my  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  have  clearly  discovered  that  to  support  an 
unequivocal  familiarity  with  them  is  in  great 
danger  of  hurling  myself ;  and  if  it  should  be 
grateful  to  any,  will  rather  strengthen  their 
contentment  in  their  present  state,  than  turn 
from  the  sandy  foundation.  Thus,  dear 
Friend,  has  a  line  sometimes  opened  to  the 
view  of  my  mind,  which  being  opposite  to  my 
natural  disposition,  brings  with  it  its  trials, — a 
daily  call  for  circumspection,  and  a  daily  con- 
demnation for  want  of  it;  and  a  willingness  to 
tread,  according  to  my  measure,  the  suffering 
path  of  the  great  holy  Pattern,  who  though  he 
sat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  when  salvation 
was  sent  to  their  houses,  yet  in  nowise  coun- 
tenanced, nor  approved  those  who  boasted  of 
being  Abraham's  children,  but  were  under  the 
power  of  the  Seducer. 

To  be  sensible  of  our  own  infirmities,  and 
thereupon  to  be  chaste  to  the  Bridegroom  of 
souls,  when  he  is  pleased  to  withdraw  the  sen- 
sible enjoyment  of  help,  and  discoveries  of  his 
putting  forth,  is  a  desirable  situation  for  the 
mind  to  centre  in,  as  it  preserves  us  from  go- 
ing with  these  spirits  and  things,  eittjer  in  our- 
selves or  others,  which  we  have  once  seen  to 
be  in  the  degeneracy  from  the  pure  Life,  and 
enables  to  possess  the  vessel  in  sanctification 
and  honour. 


Haverford  School. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others 
professing  with  them,  who  desire  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  officers 
of  the  institution  : 

Lixdlky  Murray  Moore,  Principal  and 

Teacher  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 

and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient 

Literature. 
Elizabeth  B.  HontiNs,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to 
carry  out  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal 
course  of  instruction,  with  constant  reference 
to  moral  training,  and  the  promotion  of  an 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  full  course,  will  as  heretofore, 
require  a  period  of  four  years,  and  will  include 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  History,  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
several  branches  of  Natural  History.  Those 
students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become 
candidates  for  the  diploma.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  others  who  may  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue all  tlie  studies  of  the  course,  arrangements 


will  be  made  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  branches  as  they 
may  elect.  Students  entering  the  school  un- 
prepared to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes, 
will  be  carefully  grounded  in  the  elementary 
studies,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
will  be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an 
education  to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, consistent  with  its  principles,  the  Principal 
and  Teachers  are  expected  to  have  this  impor- 
tant concern  mainly  in  view,  and  by  example 
and  precept  encourage  the  scholars  to  plain- 
ness in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to 
instil  into  their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for 
our  doctrines  and  testimonies.  The  students 
are  required  to  dress  consistently  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  profession.  It  is  particular- 
ly requested  that  every  article  of  dress  be 
marked  in  full  with  the  student's  name.  The 
students  are  to  wear  hats,  and  not  caps. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year;  the  Win- 
ter Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the 
second  Fourth-day  in  the  Tenth  month,  and 
the  Summer  Term  of  four  months,  commen- 
cing on  the  second  Fourth-day  in  the  Fifth 
month.  Examinations  will  take  place  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations  of  four 
weeks  each  occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and  the 
other  in  the  Autumn  ;  during  which  time  the 
students  are  expected  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term,  as 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  temporarily 
absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickness  of  himself  or  a  near  rela- 
tive, or  for  other  urgent  reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
result  of  his  application  will  be  communicated 
to  the  applicant;  and  persons  thus  notified  of 
their  admission  will  be  considered  responsible 
for  the  amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition 
for  that  term.  Parents  intending  to  remove 
their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice 
of  such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  the  Third  month,  and  if  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Term,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  the  Eighth  month  ;  and  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  give  such  notice,  their  places  will  be 
considered  as  engaged  for  the  term  next  ensu- 
ing, and  payment  be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz. :  $60  at 
the  opening,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  Term,  and  $80  at  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 
No.  39  High  street,  Philada. 

Readiness  to  Take  Offence. — We  make 
ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered  us; 
they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the 
heart  of  him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest 
part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by  falsely  mak- 
ing ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  we  become 
the  true  and  first  actors.    It  is  not  good,  in 


matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's 
mind,  beyond  his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir 
upon  a  doubtful  indignity  without  it,  unless  we 
have  proofs  that  carry  weight  and  conviction 
with  them.  Words  do  sometimes  fly  from  the 
tongue  that  the  heart  did  neither  hatch  nor 
harbour.  While  we  think  to  revenge  an  in- 
jury, we  many  times  begin  one;  and,  after 
that,  repent  our  misconceptions.  In  things 
that  may  have  a  double  sense,  it  is  good  to 
think  the  better  was  intended  ;  so  shall  we 
both  keep  our  friends  and  quietness. 

Let  all  beware  of  their  own  spirits  and  keep 
in  a  gracious  temper,  that  so  they  may  be  fit- 
ted for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  whose 
house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the  foundation 
that  God  has  laid  ;  such  He  will  build  up,  and 
teach  how  to  build  up  one  another  in  Him. — 
Our  Discipline. 


Sagacity  of  an  Elephant. — The  tragical 
event  at  the  menagerie,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  poor  Kelly,  has  made  the  elephant  the  chief 
lion  of  Philadelphia.  A  morning  or  two  after 
the  terrible  occurrence,  the  daring  Driesbach 
took  him  into  the  ring  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing his  wounds,  made  by  sundry  thrusts  of 
pikes,  lances,  and  pitchforks,  in  the  efforts  to 
subdue  him.  The  elephant  appeared  to  be  ill 
at  ease,  and  sought  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Driesbach  by  gently  folding  him  with  his 
trunk,  and  then  pointing  to  his  foof,  slightly 
raising  it  from  the  ground,  and  in  various  ways 
challenging  particular  notice.  This  aroused 
Driesbach's  curiosity,  and  on  inspection  he 
discovered  he  had  run  a  large  splinter  of  white 
pine  into  his  foot.  Pincers  were  procured,  and 
the  piece  extracted,  at  which  the  joy  of  the 
monster  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  repeatedly 
thanked  Driesback  in  the  only  way  that  an 
elephant  can  thank  any  one.  It  is  curious, 
that  he  is  quite  friendly  now  with  Driesbach, 
although  for  six  years  he  sought  repeatedly  to 
kill  him. — Presbyterian. 


Anecdote  of  Patrick  Henry. — When  the 
celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  was 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  feeble  health, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  addressed 
a  friend  who  was  with  him,  "  Here  is  a  book 
worth  more  than  all  others  printed  ;  yet  it  is 
my  misfortune  never  to  have  read  it  with  pro- 
per attention  until  lately."  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Deists  have  claimed  me !  The 
thought  pained  me  more  than  the  appellation 
of  tory;  for  I  consider  religion  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  politics,  and  I  find 
much  cause  to  reproach  myself,  that  I  have 
lived  so  long  and  given  no  decided  public  proof 
of  my  being  a  Christian." 

A  Black  Millionaire. — A  full-blooded  Af- 
rican, it  is  said,  is  the  richest  man  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas.  His  property  is  esti- 
mated at  three  millions  of  dollars,  obtained  by 
trafficking  in  those  of  his  own  colour! — Late 
Paper. 
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Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Slave  Question.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1848. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

What  next?  Look  at  your  Cherokee  trou- 
bles, and  your  Seminole  War.  One  of  those 
misfortunes  of  the  Cherokees,  which  led  to 
your  driving  them  off"  at  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional honour  in  the  violation  of  sixteen  trea- 
ties, was,  that  they  were  charged  with  har- 
bouring fugitive  slaves.  The  same  was  the 
great  sin  of  the  Seminoies  in  Florida,  expiated 
in  a  stubborn  conflict  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, at  the  price  of  I  know  not  how  many 
lives,  and  of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
(and  nobody  knows  how  much  more,)  of  which 
we  of  the  North  had  to  pay  our  share,  sooner 
than  Southern  slaves  should  get  away  from 
their  owners. 

But  time  is  wasting,  and  I  must  pass  entire- 
ly over  many  things,  and  lightly  over  many 
others.  As  to  this  Political  Aspect  of  the 
Slave  Question,  how  has  it  dealt  with  our 
right  of  petition,  and  our  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press — the  two  last  belonging  to  the 
inheritance  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  manhood,  the 
former  commonly  recognized  in  the  poorest 
vassal  that  crouches  before  a  despot's  throne. 
For  several  years,  the  petitions  of  our  consti- 
tuents for  the  redress  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
offensive  grievances  were  contemptuously 
thrown  back  by  a  standing  regulation  of  this 
House ;  and  now  the  most  that  we  have  gain- 
ed is,  that  they  may  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  this  District,  which  Committee, 
it  is  just  as  well  understood  as  if  it  were  for- 
mally set  down  and  ordained  in  your  rules 
and  orders,  is  to  do  its  office  by  simply  bury- 
ing them  out  of  sight,  and  taking  care  that 
they  be  no  more  heard  of  forever. 
.  Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press, 
what  are  they  worth  in  nearly  half  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  if  one  would  exercise 
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them  in  relation  to  the  great,  moral,  social, 
and  political  question  of  the  time  ?  On  that 
subject,  within  those  borders,  who  does  not 
know  that  a  man  is  not  to  speak  or  print  his 
mind,  except  at  peril  of  life  and  limb?  Nor 
does  pei?onal  liberty,  in  certain,  circumstances, 
fare  better.  By  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, established  in  1780,  people  of  colour  are 
citizens  of  that  Commonwealth,  as  much  as 
whites.  And  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1789,  all  "  citi- 
zens of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States." — By  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, I  say,  freedom  is  universal  within  her 
limits,  and  citizenship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
colour.  There  was  never  an  act  of  Emanci- 
pation in  that  Commonwealth.  Emancipation 
took  place  by  force  of  the  organic  law.  Three 
years  after  its  adoption,  a  coloured  man  pro- 
secuted a  white  for  assault  and  battery.  The 
fact  was  admitted,  but  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  black  was  a  slave,  and  that  the  assault 
was  the  lawful  chastisement  of  the  master. 
The  court  held,  that  under  the  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declaring  that  "  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  es- 
sential, and  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending their  lives  and  liberties,"  (language 
almost  copied  from  that  written  by  a  Virginia 
pen  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  no 
such  relations  as  those  of  master  and  slave 
could  subsist  in  Massachusetts.  The  master 
was  convicted  and  fined,  and  Slavery  took  its 
last  leave  of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  coloured  citizen  of  Massachusetts  goes 
on  his  lawful  occasions  to  a  Southern  State, 
with  just  as  good  a  Constitutional  right  to  tread 
its  soil  in  security  and  at  will,  as  the  heir  of 
its  own  longest  and  proudest  lineage.  But  not 
only  is  he  forbidden  by  a  pseudo-legislation  of 
the  place  to  land  there  in  freedom,  he  is  not 
permitted  even  to  remain  in  freedom  on  board 
the  ship  that  has  conveyed  him.  He  is  forced 
on  shore  to  a  prison  ;  and  when  he  is  discharg- 
ed and  departs,  it  is  on  the  payment  of  a  ran- 
som, called  the  expense  of  his  detention.  If 
he  comes  a  second  time,  he  is  scourged.  If  a 
third,  he  is  sold  into  perpetual  Slaver}'.  So 
decrees  the  so-called  law.  Massachusetts  was 
uneasy  to  have  her  unoffending  citizens  treat- 
ed thus.  She  remonstrated,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  to  draw  down  fregh  insult.  She 
could  not,  nor  did  she  desire,  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  adopting  all  means  in  her 
power  for  their  protection.  She  sent  one  of 
her  most  respected  citizens,  a  man  of  admira- 
ble wisdom,  discretion,  dignity,  and  purity  of 
character,  simply  to  try  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  those  provisions  which  South  Caro- 
lina persisted  in  affirming  to  be  law,  though 
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that  one  of  her  own  eminent  sons,  who  had 
had  cognizance  of  it  on  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  had  said,  "  on  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  will  not  bear  argument."* 

A  new  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  Ques- 
tion was  now  disclosed.  The  skv.  question 
had  closed  the  doors  of  the  Federal  courts,  to 
which  it  belonged  to  extend  the  security  the 
Federal  Constitution  had  assured.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer  could  not  reach  the  bench 
before  which  he  would  have  pleaded  for  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  Massachusetts  freemen. — 
Nor  only  so.  The  slave  question  had  yet 
further  aspects  for  himself.  He  was  expelled, 
and  sent  home  with  indignity,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  indignity  to  reach  such  a  man.  And 
laws,  so  called,  were  forthwith  enacted,  mak- 
ing it  highly  penal  henceforward  to  seek  legal 
redress,  in  that  region,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  extremest  outrages  offered  to 
a  New  England  freeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  present  remedy. 
It  may  be  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  these 
dismal  transactions  are  not  merely  to  be  de- 
plored. It  is  such  extravagances  that  attract 
attention,  arouse  indolence,  and  excite  to  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  method  of  Providence,  to  provide 
for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  great  evils,  by  the 
practical  development  of  their  enormity.  The 
excess  of  an  abuse  conducts  it  to  its  fate.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Hoar,  when  I  welcomed  him  back, 
that  I  could  not  wholly  regret  the  annoyances 
he  had  endured,  for  they  seemed  to  belong  to 
that  blackest  darkness  that  just  precedes  the 
day.  I  believe  it  was  so  ;  and  that  while  the 
pen  of  History  was  recording  that  shameful 
chapter,  the  pen  of  Destiny  was  writing  the 
certain  and  not  distant  downfall  of  the  oppres- 
sive and  insolent  institution. 

Then  came,  for  the  strengthening  and  per- 
petuation of  Slavery,  the  disastrous  measure 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with  its  long  train 
of  political  aspects  of  the  slave,  question,  long 
enough  already,  and  still  stretching  far  away 
into  the  unknown  and  threatening  future.  The 
first  fruit  of  that  proceeding  was  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1842;  a  measure  which  took 
the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  the 
working-men  of  the  free  States,  and  a  measure 
carried  by  two  votes  cast  at  the  other  end  of 
this  building,  by  men  who  had  no  more  Con- 
stitutional right  to  come  in  and  act  upon  our 
affairs,  than  any  two  who  might  have  been 
brought  over  from  England,  or  France,  or 
Algiers.  The  next  blossoming  of  the  tree  was 
in  the  pending  war  with  Mexico.  Gentlemen 
please  themselves  with  making  distinctions  be- 


*  Opinion  of  Judge  Johnson,  August  7th,  1823,  in 
the  case  of  Henry  Elkison  vs.  Francis  Deldesscline, 
sheriff  of  Charleston  distriet. 
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tvveenthe  occasion  and  the  cause  of  that  war. 
— But  nobody,  I  take  it,  doubts  that,  if  Texas 
had  not  been  annexed,  war  would  not  have 
taken  place. — Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  sagacity 
all  the  newspapers  extol,  thought  he  could  set 
fire  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  extinguish 
it  when  half  consumed.  He  has  lived  to  rue 
the  failure  of  the  hopeful  experiment.  We 
have  spent  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  are  going  on  spending.  No  matter  for  the 
money,  if  it  had  only  been  buried  in  the  deep 
blue  sea,  "  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound,"  instead  of  being  used  lo  purchase  so 
much  disgrace  and  mischief.  But  it  hai>  been 
made  to  carry  widowhood  and  orphanage  into 
thousands  of  the  homes  of  a  sister  Republic, 
the  homes  of  men  and  women  who  never  in 
jured  us.  It  has  been  made  to  carry  widow 
hood  and  orphanage  into  thousands  of  our  own 
American  homes — to  write  a  chapter  in  our 
history  for  the  execration  and  loathing  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  world,  and  the  bitter 
shame  of  our  own  wiser  posterity. 

Of  a  system  which  leads  to  such  political 
results — for,  following  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  as  a 
question  of  justice  or  humanity — that  gentle- 
man is  the  elaborate  apologist ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  respect  and  deference.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  said,  (pages  5, 
6',)  that  it  is  miscalled  a  "  peculiar  institution," 
for  that  it  is  "  natural  among  men,"  and  pre- 
vails widely  throughout  the  earth.  I  think  he 
has  been  reading  Rousseau,  and  learned  from 
his  fantastic  dreams  that  the  savage  state  is 
the  natural  and  blissful  state  of  man.  Rather 
he  has  been  reading  Hobbes,  and  has  adopted 
from  that  vigorous  champion  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  in 
his  school  has  contracted  a  love  for  Slavery 
and  force,  and  all  that  condition  of  humanity 
which,  in  his  nervous  but  not  dainty  language, 
the  philosopher  describes  as  "  without  arts, 
without  letters,  without  manners,  without  so- 
ciety, and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  disturbed, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  1  am  not  so  for- 
getful of  the  state  of  things  in  the  ancient  Re- 
publics, and  in  the  cultivated  communities  of 
the  Southern  section  of  this  country,  as  to  af- 
firm that  Slavery  cannot  co-exist  with  a  high 
civilization.  But  they  have  no  natural  or  pro- 
per affinity.  It  is  only  by  force  of  earlier 
events  that  they  are  brought  into  contact. — 
Slavery  is  natural  to  man,  just  as  it  is  natural 
to  him  to  drape  himself  with  fig-leaves  and 
bear-skins.  As  his  rude  nature  is  developed, 
he  invents  better  arts  and  tends  to  a  better 
culture.  Liberty,  justice,  humanity,  are  na- 
tural to  man,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  him  to 
learn  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  build  marble 
palaces,  and  make  books  of  science  and  poe- 
try, and  surround  himself  with  the  charms  and 
graces  of  a  refined  society.  And  where  is 
Slavery  the  "  practice  of  mankind  ?"  Among 
the  highly  cultivated  communities  of  the  race  ? 
In  England?  In  France?  Or  in  Mozam- 
bique and  Guinea?  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  have  at  length  closed  the  procession 
of  the  civilized  nations  that  have  abandoned  it. 
Out  of  these  United  States,  I  know  not  that 
it  exists  in  nny  part  of  Christendom,  except 


Brazil  and  the  Spanish  Colonies.  And  in 
those  colonies  its  form  is  much  milder  than 
with  us.  Of  its  condition  in  half-civilized  Bra- 
zil I  cannot  speak. 

Again:  The  gentleman  urged,  to  this  point, 
the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro1  race,,  (page 
7.)  He  has  no  doubt  examined,  and  knows 
how  to  expose,  the  seeming  paradox  of  those 
ingenious  men  who  have  held  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  shifted,  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  passed  from  the  coloured  to  the  white 
race,  some  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  at  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians;  and  I 
presume  he  settles  that  question  rightly. 

[Mr.  Clingman  interrupted,  and  was  under- 
stood to  say  he  had  referred  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  relied  on  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
skull.] 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  Egyptians. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  attended  to  the  curious 
hint  in  Herodotus,  bearing  on  that  question. 
The  gentleman  quotes  Appian,  a  writer  not 
commonly  in  the  hands  of  professed  scholars. 
He  is  a  reader  of  Polybius,  and  has  weighed 
his  merits,  and  those  of  the  other  great  mas- 
ters in  that  department  of  composition  in  such 
exact  critical  scales  as  to  feel  justified  in  plac- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  (page  6.)  He  cannot  have 
overlooked  that  singular  passage  in  so  com- 
mon an  author  as  Herodotus,  in  which  the  old 
chronicler  has  been  thought  to  say,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  remote  source  perhaps 
of  Greek  civilization,  were  woolly-headed  ne- 
groes. I  will  not  defend  that  interpretation  of 
his  words.  But  it  is  no  invention  of  any  of 
your  high-flying  Abolitionists  of  the  present 
day  ;  it  has  been  received  by  grave  and  plod- 
ding English  and  German  doctors,  who  read, 
and  pondered,  and  smoked,  and  annotated, 
long  before  such  a  lusits  naturce  as  the  Ame- 
rican Abolitionist  was  ever  heard  of.  The 
gentleman  has,  of  course,  determined  the  com- 
plexion of  the  great  captain  of  antiquity,  the 
Carthaginian  Hannibal,  and  knows  how  far  it 
resembled  that  of  the  Lybians  and  Nubians 
whom  he  led  to  twenty  years'  triumphs  over 
the  sharp-beaked  eagles  of  Rome.  He  sees 
how  to  dispose  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
French  mulatto,  Alexandre  Dumas,  that  mira- 
cle of  prolific  genius.  He  can  show  that  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  American  Frederick  Douglass,  now  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  ten  years  ago  a  wretch- 
ed slave,  picking  up  scraps  of  leaves  of  the 
Bible  in  the  gutters  of  Baltimore  to  teach  him- 
self to  read,  then  working  three  years  on  the 
wharves  of  New  Bedford,  without  a  day's 
schooling,  I  presume,  in  his  life;  yet  now 
speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  a  force  and  an  eloquence  which,  1  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  would  do  no  discredit  to  any 
gentlemen  on  this  floor.  But  I  do  not  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  negro  inferiority  is 
to  be  traced  to  a  congenital  incapacity,  or  to 
the  depression  and  low  culture  of  many  gene- 
rations. It  is  a  great  problem.  I  have  not 
time  for  it.  It  is  too  intricate  and  vast.  Nor, 
determined  either  way,  would  it  have  any  ma- 
terial connection  with  the  main  question  1  have 
in  hand,  or  directly  bear  on  any  measures  now 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  Committee.  I 


have  been  but  stepping  aside  a  little  way  in 
the  gentleman's  track. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Neio  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  caused  to  be  erected,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trenton,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  paid  it  a  visit  in  a 
body,  on  the  10th  ult.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  furnishes  the 
following  description  of  the  edifice: — "The 
building  is  constructed  of  the  brown  stone 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  rough  hewn,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $80,000 — a  sum  incredibly 
small  to  a  practical  observer.  Its  form  is  not 
easily  described,  not  falling  under  any  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture,  but  it  is  most  ad- 
mirably planned  for  light,  ventilation,  and  ca- 
pacity. The  entrance  is  gained  through  a 
showy  porch,  into  ample  halls  with  commend- 
ably  high  arched  ceilings  ;  thence  into  spaci- 
ous reception  rooms,  wards,  dormitories,  bath- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms,  &c.  The  establish- 
ment is  heated  by  four  large  steam  boilers  in 
the  basements,  which  send  the  steam  through 
a  bewildering  number  of  pipes  running  through 
and  almost  filling  the  whole  length  of  the 
basement,  the  air  of  which  is  heated  by  them, 
and  then  passes  up  to  warm  the  rooms  and 
halls  above.  This  is  the  most  admirable, 
though  not  the  cheapest,  arrangement  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen — far  more  salubrious 
than  the  hot  air  we  breathe  from  ordinary  fur- 
naces, which  is  burned  and  deprived  of  its  vital 
principle  by  its  passage  over  red  hot  surfaces. 
The  rooms  are  delightfully  warmed,  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  and  all  the  windows  are  guard- 
ed with  shields  of  ornamental  iron  work,  to 
save  the  frantic  lunatic  from  danger.  In  the 
garret  are  four  cast  iron  cisterns,  each  of 
twelve  hundred  gallons  capacity,  which  are 
kept  filled  with  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
building  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
— a  stream  from  which  also  furnishes  the  pow- 
er to  pump  it  up  to  this  height. — Presb. 

Alligators  in  Western  Africa. 

During  my  residence  at  Mansu,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  I  was  engaged 
in  building  a  house.  One  morning  I  sent  out 
the  school  boys  to  collect  some  bamboos  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fence.  In  the  course 
of  their  search  for  them,  they  discovered  the 
nest  of  an  aligator,  which  they  robbed  of  its 
eggs.  These  eggs  are  thought  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  are  anxiously  sought  after  by 
the  rich.  These,  therefore,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  chiefs  and  principal  people;  and 
I,  being  thought  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
had  two  given  me  as  my  share.  On  their  be- 
ing brought  to  me,  my  curiosity  was  excited 
to  see  this  nest,  and  I  asked  the  boys  to  show 
me  the  place  where  they  had  found  it.  They 
accordingly  took  me  to  the  place.  The  alli- 
gators had  chosen  the  root  of  a  large  tree, 
around  which  grow  a  great  number  of  the  gi- 
gantic climbers  so  common  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  nest  was  composed  of  loose  veget- 
able matter,  which  they  had  collected  together 
from  the  ground  around  the  tree,  and  which 
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was  so  carefully  done  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  had  been  swept.  They  had  then 
drawn  it  among  those  large  climbers,  and  mat- 
ted it  so  firmly  together  that  it  resembled  a 
piece  of  coarse  felt;  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  it  could  be  separated  in  order  to 
obtain  the  eggs.  The  heap  thus  formed,  con- 
sisted of  at  least  a  large  wagon  load  of  this 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  heat  was  so  great, 
arising  from  the  fermentation  and  gradual  de- 
cay of  the  mass,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  could  bear  my  hand  in  it  for  five  minutes  at 
a  time.  In  this  we  see  the  goodness  of  God 
manifested  towards  even  this  portion  of  his 
creation,  in  directing  their  instinct  to  avail 
itself  of  the  steady  heat  generated  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  a  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  constructed  by  itself,  lor  the  purposes 
of  incubation. 

Alligators  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  both  in  what  are  here  called  salt 
ponds  (which  are  small  lakes  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  sand-bank,  through  which  the 
salt  water  runs)  and  rivers.  In  size  they 
vary  according  to  their  age.  The  longest  are 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long.  They  are  not 
generally  dangerous  to  man  ;  for  I  have  often 
seen  scores  of  people  for  hours  together  in  the 
water,  fishing  and  bathing,  where  these  crea- 
tures are  numerous,  and  have  sometimes  bath- 
ed myself  in  the  same  places. 

This  animal  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a 
large  share  of  cunning.  When  walking  along 
the  banks  of  these  salt  ponds,  I  have  frequent- 
ly  been  amused  to  see  the  adroitness  with  which 
they  endeavour  to  catch  wild  fowl,  which 
abound  there.  The  birds  of  the  wading  tribe 
collect  their  food,  by  going  into  the  water ;  and 
while  they  are  thus  engaged,  the  alligators 
will  keep  just  outside  of  them,  in  deep  water, 
with  only  the  tip  of  their  nose,  and  their  two 
eyes,  which  project  beyond  their  head,  just 
above  the  water,  watching  until  they  think  it 
within  their  reach,  when  they  suddenly  seize 
their  prey.  Should  the  bird  keep  very  close 
to  the  shore,  the  alligator  will  sink  into  the 
water  very  gently,  and  proceed  under  the  wa- 
ter until  it  again  comes  opposite  the  bird,  when 
it  will  rise  with  the  same  imperceptible  mo- 
tion, and  without  causing  the  smallest  ripple. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  them 
thus  watching  one  bird.  At  other  times  they 
get  out  of  the  water,  and  stretch  themselves 
on  a  sunny  bank,  where  they  contrive  to  catch 
flies  by  opening  their  mouths  and  causing  a 
kind  of  saliva  to  exude  from  their  tongues, 
which  soon  attracts  great  quantities  of  flies, 
and  which  they  secure  by  suddenly  shutting 
their  mouths.  I  have  often  seen  them  thus 
engaged  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  within  a  few  yards  of  one  whose  hor- 
rible jaws  were  thus  open,  and  shot  at  it;  but 
the  gun  being  loaded  with  small  shot  only,  I 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  it. — Robert  Brook- 
ing. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  management  of 
our  Christian  Discipline  be  not  committed  to 
hands  unclean  ;  particularly  of  such  who  allow 
or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in  their  own  chil- 
dren or  families.  "  If  a  man,"  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 


shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?" — 
Oca  Discipline. 


For,"  The  Friend." 

AUSTRALIA. 

If  a  man  would  travel  in  search  of  strange 
things  he  could  hardly  pitch  upon  a  more  fa- 
vourable region  for  the  indulgence  of  the  pro- 
pensity than  New  Holland.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  that  peculiar  country  is  still  an  un- 
known land  ;  but,  year  by  year,  adventurous 
and  enterprising  men  are  enlarging  the  boun- 
daries of  our  knowledge  respecting  it,  and 
bringing  to  view  fresh  novelties  and  objects  of 
wonderment. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  public  has  of  lat- 
ter time  been  indebted  for  curious  and  valuable 
contributions  to  its  stock  of  information,  not 
the  least  prominent  is  G.  Grey — the  Governor 
of  South  Australia — who,  accompanied  by 
Burr — the  Deputy  Surveyor  General — has 
effected  the  exploration  of  an  unknown  portion 
of  the  South-eastern  Coast  of  his  dominion. 

The  wants  of  the  Australians  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
predecessors  no  longer  content  them.  Fresh 
acquisitions  of  territory  are  continually  re- 
quired for  the  cultivation  of  their  corn  and  the 
pasturage  of  their  increasing  flocks.  Much 
of  the  country  is  sterile,  and  the  fertile  tracts, 
being  scattered  and  often  secluded,  have  to  be 
sought  out,  chiefly  at  the  public  expense.  For 
such  is  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and 
so  much  has  the  animosity  of  the  natives  been 
excited,  that  adventurers,  unprotected  by  the 
force  of  numbers  and  deadly  weapons,  are 
fearful  of  traversing  the  wilds  of  Australia ; 
besides  which,  the  dry  and  unproductive  des- 
erts, which  separate  the  fertile  tracts  from  each 
other,  render  ample  provision  of  food,  and 
sometimes  even  water,  needful,  with  an  expen- 
sive and  cumbersome  equipage  of  wagons  and 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  Governor  had  the  satisfaction  of  disco- 
vering, "  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  pror. 
vince  to  be  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  other 
known  poi-tions  of  that  colony  ;"  and  that  "  this 
part  of  the  coast  contains  three  bays,  one  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  afford  good  an- 
chorage to  small  vessels,  even  in  the  winter 
season,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  other  two  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
same  advantage." 

The  Deputy  Surveyor  kept  a  Journal  of  the 
tour  in  which  the  various  peculiarities  of  the 
region  are  duly  noticed.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  their  travels  they  came  to  a  Sand-patch. 
Australian  sand-patches,  he  says,  "  are  rather 
remarkable,  for  they  have  the  appearance  of 
trees  or  shrubs  composed  of  stone.  On  in- 
spection I  found  that  these  stone  shrubs  were, 
invariably  hollow,  and  in  several  cases  when 
I  examined  the  inside  of  these  tubes  the  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  cast,  taken  from  the 
stems  or  branch  of  a  tree  ;  this  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  sand-patches  have  been  formed 
as  follows: — A  shrubbery,  similar  to  those  at 
present  seen  on  the  sand-hills,  has  at  some 
former  period  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered 
with  drifting  sand,  the  trees  thus  covered  would 
naturally  die,  the  dead  wood  absorb  the  mois- 


ture and  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  lime 
in  the  mass  would  accumulate,  and  cement  the 
sand  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  :  this 
would  go  on  for  a  time,  when  a  portion  of  the 
sand  which  covered  the  shrubbery  being  thus 
cemented,  the  remainder,  which  would  still 
be  loose,  might  by  some  peculiar  eddy  of  the 
wind,  caused  by  hills  or  dales  formed  in  the 
meantime,  [in  the  adjacent  drifting  sands,]  be 
driven  to  some  other  spot,  leaving  only  the 
portions  which  had  become  consolidated,  and 
which  have  now  every  appearance  of  petrified 
trees.  I  am  still  more  inclined  to  believe  this 
to  have  been  the  case  from  having  seen  simi- 
lar tubes,  on  the  western  side  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  with  the  wood  actually  filling  them." 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  are  commonly 
represented  as  a  very  stupid  race,  yet  travel- 
lers among  them,  occasionally  notice  traits  of 
ingenuity  and  contrivance.  At  Ross's  Creek, 
our  explorers  found  "  a  trellis,  erected  by  the 
natives  and  used  by  them  to  capture  birds. 
The  trellis  is  formed  by  seven  slender  sticks, 
two  of  which  are  fixed  in  the  ground  about  5 
or  6  feet  apart,  and  rise  about  4  feet ;  the  tops 
of  these  are  connected  by  a  third,  whilst  the 
remaining  four  are  placed  diagonally  across. 
At  about  4  feet  from  the  trellis  a  hollow  is 
formed,  which  is  screened  by  small  branches 
of  trees  that  rise  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  small  hole  is  left  at  the  back  through 
which  a  native  creeps,  and  thus  concealed, 
places  the  first  and  second  finger  of  his  left 
hand  across  his  lips,  which  are  slightly  open- 
ed, and,  by  drawing  in  his  breath,  he  makes 
a  chirp  that  calls  the  birds,  which,  thus  en- 
ticed, perch  on  the  trellis-work.  The  native, 
concealed  in  the  small  bower,  dexterously 
places  a  noose,  attached  to  a  long  slender  stick 
held,  in,  the  right  hand,  round  the  neck  of  any 
bird  that  may  settle  on  the  trellis,  and  draws 
it  into  the  bower." 

If  this  is  not  so  bold,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  more 
delicate  operation  than  the  throttling  of  a  wild 
bull  by  the  lasso  of  the  Californian,  and  it  ele- 
vates  the  New  Hollander  many  degrees  above 
the  pitiable  being  whom  we  used  to  have  re- 
presented as  greedily  feasting  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  rotten  logs  and  teeming  ant-hills. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  their  tour  the 
party  came  upon,  another  of  the  phenomena  of 
Australian  scenery — a  level  tract  covered  with 
calcareous  "  biscuit,  of  various  sizes,  some  be- 
ing small  and  some  of  a  considerable  size  ; 
each  piece  was  nearly  circular.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  formed  by  the  deposit  of  lime 
held  in  solution  by  shoal  water.  There  is  a 
nucleus  for  each,  round  which  the  lime  is  de- 
posited in  successive  layers,"  The  Deputy 
Surveyor  ought  to  have  told  us  the  dimensions 
of  the  "  biscuit-plain." 

Three  days  after,  they  "  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  another  plain  covered  with  biscuit 
(Tufa),  about  3  miles  from  the  coast ;"  but  the 
extent  of  the  plain  is  not  staled. 

On  the  26th  day,  the  Journal  announces  a 
better  country  :  "  In  the  last  few  miles  the 
improvement  had  increased  rapidly,  and  we 
were  fairly  in  a  country  of  volcanic  origin. 
One  mile  from  the  place  where  we  had  break- 
fasted  his  Excellency  noticed  some  volcanic 
rocks.    We  pursued  our  course  through  luxu- 
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riant  forests,  and  at  2  p.  m.  passed  a  small 
flat  which  presented  a  remarkable  appearance  ; 
the  whole  surface  was  bristled  with  rocks, 
which  stood  up  from  1  to  12  inches,  and  might 
be  considered  Alpine  ranges  in  miniature  ;  they 
were  of  coral-limestone.  At  3  p.  m.,  I  called 
the  attention  of  his  Excellency  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  which 
was  about  200  yards  to  the  left  of  our  line  of 
route ;  we  made  off  towards  it,  and  discovered 
it  to  be  a  [natural]  well  of  pure  water,  of  an 
oval  form,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  was 
80  yards,  the  shortest  70  yards,  with  perpen- 
dicular or  overhanging  cliffs.  Our  tether 
ropes  were  immediately  put  in  requisition,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  this 
singular  well.  A  large  stone  was  tied  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  which  was  let  down  from  the 
cliff;  the  stone  sunk  immediately,  and  the  bot- 
torn  was  reached  at  132  feet,  namely,  28.^  feet 
from  the  crest  of  the  cliff  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  103£  feet  for  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter. This  however  can  give  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  centre,  as  the 
place  where  we  measured  it  was  close  to  the 
edge.  This  well  is  situated  in  a  level  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  indication  of  it  until  one 
approaches  close.  The  rock  is  a  coral-lime- 
stone, and  the  water,  although  of  an  inky  blue 
when  seen  from  above,  is  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh. 

"At  1  mile  S.  E.  we  came  to  another  well, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  except  that  it 
was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  narrow 
rock  that  sloped  gradually  to  the  water,  which 
could  thus  be  reached  with  little  difficulty." 
Thirteen  miles  more  brought  them  to  "  the 
head  station  of  Messrs.  Arthur."  The  nature 
and  design  of  the  station  is  not  mentioned  ;  but 
there  they  found  another  natural  well,  the  wa- 
ter in  which,  "  near  the  edge,  was  156  feet  in 
depth;  Arthur  said  there  were  several  similar 
wells  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  station,  but 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
large  one  which  we  had  passed  in  the  after- 
noon.'" 

Next  day  "his  Excellency  with  Mr.  Ar- 
thur visited  some  caverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  procured  from  one  of  them  many 
bones  and  teeth  belonging  to  the  kangaroo, 
opossum,  wambat,  and  dog.  Some  of  the 
teeth  were  very  large,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  animals  far  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the 
same  species  which  are  met  with  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  During  the  absence  of  his  Excel- 
lency, I  walked  round  to  see  several  wells 
similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  One  of  them  has  been  converted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  into  a  sheep-waste.  The  sheep 
are  driven  down  an  inclined  road  cut  through 
the  coral-limestone,  which  is  very  soft  and 
easy  to  work  before  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  when  properly  cleaned,  the  sheep 
pass  up  another  inclined  road,  which  is  arch- 
ed over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well.  After 
breakfast  we  rode  to  Mount  Schanck,  tethered 
our  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
ascended  on  foot.  This  mountain  rises  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°  for  about  GOO  feet  from  n 
comparatively  level  country,  and  attains  the 
altitude  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
There  are  three  distinct  craters:  the  principal 


one  is  500  yards  in  diameter ;  the  crater  to 
the  E.  is  about  one-third  as  high  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  200  yards  across ;  that  to  the 
S.  is  rather  more  elevated  than  the  eastern 
one,  and  about  250  yards  across.  The  small 
craters  are  on  the  slope  of  the  main  crater  ; 
they  are  all  nearly  circular;  there  is  no  water 
in  either  of  them,  but  they  are  covered  with 
rich  vegetation  on  the  inner  and  outer  slopes. 
From  the  rim  of  the  main  crater  there  is  a 
very  extensive  view  ;  many  of  the  hills  in  New 
South  Wales  about  Cape  Bridgewater  are 
plainly  visible.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Schanck, 
to  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  cellular  wacke,  which  is  generally  bare 
and  rises  abruptly  above  the  plain,  with  a  wall 
nearly  perpendicular  about  6  or  8  feet  in 
height.  The  wall  has  much  the  appearance 
of  having  formed  a  sea  beach.  The  basalt, 
or  cellular  wacke,  in  some  places  formed 
dykes  in  the  inner  slope  of  the  crater,  where 
it  "contrasted  beautifully  with  the  vegetation, 
which  on  either  side  of  the  walls  of  bare  rock 
reached  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope.  The  crater  was  inhabited  by  numerous 
animals,  the  traces  of  which  were  plainly  visi- 
ble. The  lava  I  obtained  was  nearly  black, 
and  in  irregular  masses. 

(To  he  continued.) 

From  the  National  Era. 

The  Eleventh  Commandment. 

In  a  late  publication  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  bear- 
ing the  quaint  title  of"  A  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Hybla,  or  Sweets  from  Sicily  in  parti- 
cular and  Pastoral  Poetry  in  general,"  we  find 
an  excellent  story. 

A  Bishop,  more  remarkable  for  pride  and 
covetousness,  than  for  any  of  the  Christian 
graces  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
occupants  of  Episcopal  Palaces  ex-officio,  was 
waited  upon  by  one  of  his  inferior  clergy,  and 
solicited  to  aid  some  poor  people  who  were 
suffering  from  want.  His  lordship  listened 
with  ill-suppressed  impatience,  and  declined 
doing  anything  for  these  starving  members  of 
his  flock.  The  poor  Priest,  moved  with  indig- 
nation, finally  told  him  that  he  feared  he  did 
not  know  his  eleven  commandments. 

"  '  Eleven  commandments  !'  cried  the  Bish- 
op ;  '  why,  fellow,  you  are  drunk.  Whoever 
heard  of  an  eleventh  commandment?  Depart, 
or  you  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.' 

"  '  Put  your  own  drunken  pride  and  cruelty 
in  the  stocks,'  retorted  the  good  Priest,  anger- 
ed beyond  his  Christian  patience,  and  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  the  sufferers  for  whom  he  had 
pleaded  in  vain.  '  I  say  there  are  eleven  com- 
mandments, not  ten,  and  that  it  were  well  for 
such  flocks  as  you  govern,  if  it  were  added, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  others  over  the  tables 
in  church.  Docs  your  lordship  remember — 
do  you  in  fact  know  anything  at  all  of  Him 
who  came  on  earth  to  do  good  to  the  poor  and 
woful,  and  who  said,  '  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
a  7iew  commandment,  Love  one  another.'  " 

The  English  Bishop  is  not  alone  in  his  ig- 
norance. The  conduct  of  too  many  of  the 
clergy  of  all  sects  in  our  own  country,  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  can  only  be  accounted  for 


by  the  supposition  that  they  have  either  never 
learned,  or  forgotten  the  Eleventh  command- 
ment. 

J.  G.  W. 


Russia — The  Cholera. — A  letter  from  St. 
Petersburg,  of  the  3d  of  January,  represents  the 
cholera  as  being  much  less  malignant  than  it 
was  in  1831  and  1832,  and  as  becoming  weak- 
er in  its  attacks  as  it  advances  northward.  It 
was  expected  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  to  meet 'it.  At  Moscow, 
from  the  5th  to  the  11th  ult.  there  were  119 
cases,  and  54  deaths.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  empire,  the  governments  of  Kasan  and 
Orenburg  have  suffered  most.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Oural  have  also  been  great  sufferers. 
After  acting  for  some  time  upon  the  above  two 
provinces,  the  malady  has  extended  to  the 
North  and  West,  and  gained  the  centre,  in 
which  last  portion  of  the  empire  Toulr  has 
suffered  the  most,  having  had  782  cases  and 
246  deaths.  At  Kalouga  there  have  been  78 
cases  and  37  deaths.  At  this  time  the  disease 
is  raging  in  the  western  provinces  bordering 
upon  Turkey  and  Gallicia.  It  makes  the 
same  eccentric  movements  as  in  1831.  Thus, 
having  once  entirely  ceased  at  Orel  about  the 
middle  of  November,  it  has  again  made  its 
appearance  there  with  fatal  effects.  Hitherto 
the  eastern  quarters  have,  next  to  the  Cauca- 
sus, suffered  the  most  cruelly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus  has  sus- 
tained numerous  losses,  and  even  the  moun- 
taineers themselves  have  not  been  spared. — 
London  Globe. 


Gun-powder  Trumpet. — The  Scientific  Me- 
chanic says,  that  Robert  Wallace,  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  recently  constructed  a  brass 
trumpet,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  bell 
mouth,  the  latter  two  feet  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  instrument  is  fitted  tightly  on 
the  end  of  a  loaded  musket,  on  the  discharge 
of  which  a  very  loud  noise  is  produced,  simi- 
lar to  that  resulting  from  a  cannon  of  large 
calibre.  Such  an  instrument  must  prove  to 
be  useful  and  economical,  on  board  of  ships 
and  at  light  house  stations,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  signals  in  foggy  weather,  or  in  the 
night  time,  or  upon  occasions  of  distress. 


Periwinkles. — Myriads  of  periwinkles  have 
been  found  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  foun- 
tain basins  in  Trafalgar-square,  London.  As 
they  must  have  been  derived  with  the  water 
from  the  depths  of  the  Artesian  wells  which 
supply  the  fountains,  the  phenomenon  is  of 
interest  to  naturalists. — Late  Paper. 


The  person  whose  imagination  is  mystified 
by  anger,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  in  a 
fog,  who  sees  imperfections  in  every  indivi- 
dual at  a  short  distance  from  him ;  but  is  not 
aware  that  his  own  perfect  symmetry  as  a 
man,  is  as  much  impaired  by  the  same  cause, 
which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  others. 

As  low  as  the  scale  of  condescension  to 
men  of  low  degree,  is  depressed,  proportion- 
ately high  will  the  opposite  scale  of  dignity 
and  greatness  rise. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  183.) 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1814,  whilst  at  home  at  Burling- 
ton, Sarah  Dillwyn,  observed  her  husband 
sitting  with  such  a  peculiar  and  awful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  to  create  an  alarm 
in  her  affectionate  heart.  She  immediately 
approached  him,  and  in  the  kind  carefulness  of 
love,  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  In  answer- 
ing her  question,  he  said,  he  was  very  sorry 
she  had  disturbed  him,  for  he  had  at  that  time 
been  visited  by  Jacob  Lindley's  spirit !  That 
day  Jacob  Lindley,  in  usual  health,  had  attend- 
ed his  own  meeting  at  New  Garden  in  Chester 
county,  more  than  50  miles  from  Burlington. 
In  the  meeting  he  was  engaged  in  a  living 
powerful  testimony,  wherein  he  intimated  his 
conviction,  that  there  were  those  present  who 
would  not  see  the  light  of  another  day,  and 
added,  '  perhaps  it  may  be  myself!'  As  he 
returned  to  his  home  from  a  visit  that  after- 
noon, by  a  sudden  jolt,  he  was  thrown  out  of 
his  chair  into  the  road,  and  fell  upon  his  head. 
Being  a  heavy  man,  his  neck  was  dislocated, 
and  his  spirit  was  thereby  suddenly  released 
from  the  shackles  of  mortality.  This  anec- 
dote, which  seems  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
spiritual  intercourse,  is  somewhat  akin  to  those 
related  in  our  last  number. 

In  the  days  of  the  elders  who  outlived  George 
Fox,  that  valuable  woman  Alice  Hayes,  be- 
lieving herself  called  on  to  perform  an  impor- 
tant religious  duty,  was  very  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  full  confirmation  that  she  was  not  de- 
ceiving herself.  She  says,  "  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  confirm  it  to  me  several  ways  ;  yet 
notwithstanding,  as  poor  Gideon  of  old  did 
presume  to  try  the  Lord  once  more;  so  I  said 
in  my  heart  to  the  Lord,  Oh  Lord  !  if  thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  send  thy  servant  Francis 
Stamper,  to  this  town  to-morrow,  then  I  shall 
be  confirmed.  The  morrow  came,  which  was 
the  31st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1696, — meeting 
time  came,  and  Friends  going  there,  and  Fran- 
cis was  not  yet  come  ;  but  I  had  faith  to  believe 
he  would.  As  I  was  going  to  meeting  with 
some  Friends,  I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind,  and  I 
said  to  them,  that  I  would  go  back  and  tarry 
for  Francis  Stamper ;  whereat  the  Friends 
smiled,  because  he  was  but  lately  come  from 
a  long  journey.  I  did  go  back,  and  waited 
but  a  little  time  before  he  came  ;  and  soon  af- 
ter he  went  into  a  Friend's  house.  I  very 
well  remember  his  words,  4  Oh  how  hath  my 
spirit  been  dragged  hither !  I  was  late  last 
night  at  London,  but  must  go  to  Southgate.' " 
Strengthened  by  the  company  and  unity  of 
Francis  Stamper,  Alice  Hayes,  through  Di- 
vine assistance,  was  enabled  to  perform  the 
duty  required  of  her,  to  satisfaction,  and  Fran- 
cis Stamper  also  had  "  good  service  for  his 
God."  ' 

Fellowship  of  spirit, — internal  intercourse 
with  each  other, — was  indeed  often  permitted  to 
the  faithful,  in  the  first  gathering  of  our  reli- 
gious Society.  Honest  John  Roberts  was  in 
1674  committed  to  Gloucester  castle,  by  a 
bench  of  justices,  one  of  whom,  was  his  per- 


sonal enemy.  An  uncle  of  the  prisoner,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  justices,  gave  him  liberty 
the  evening  after  his  commitment,  to  return  to 
his  own  house.  During  the  night  he  was 
brought  into  great  distress,  believing  it  would 
be  his  duty  on  the  following  day  to  visit  his 
enemy  John  Stephens,  the  justice.  It  was  a 
time  of  severe  conflict,  for  he  knew  that  if 
again  committed,  his  uncle  would  not  interfere 
for  his  release.  He  was  however  strengthen- 
ed to  give  up  to  the  Divine  requiring,  and 
went,  leaving  his  wife  in  great  affliction  of 
mind,  who  yet  encouraged  him  to  obedience. 
William  Devvsbury  had  that  day  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Sedbury,  which  this  afflicted  woman 
attended.  After  the  meeting  closed,  she 
tarried  at  the  house,  and'  William  also ;  who 
seemed  under  exercise,  and  continued  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  a  long  passage.  At 
last  William  who  was  personally  unacquaint- 
ed with  her,  came,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  head,  said,  "  Woman,  thy  sorrow  is  great ; 
I  sorrow  with  thee."  He  resumed  his  walk 
for  a  time,  and  then  returning  added,  "  Now 
the  time  is  come,  that  those  who  marry  must 
be  as  though  they  married  not,  and  those  who 
have  husbands  as  though  they  had  none  ;  for 
the  Lord  calls  for  all  to  be  offered  up."  She 
had  told  no  one  of  her  troubles,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had  thus  brought 
that  great  minister  into  sympathy  with  her  in 
her  distress,  she  took  fresh  cournge,  renewed 
her  hope,  and  went  home  rejoicing  in  tribula- 
tion. At  her  habitation  she  found  her  husband, 
who  had  performed  the  duty  laid  on  him ;  had 
been  kindly  received  by  John  Stephens  ;  and 
had  now  returned  to  "  bless  his  household." 

Quietly  and  comfortably,  as  one  who  hav- 
ing performed  his  allotted  task  of  labour,  has 
received  his  master's  approbation,  and  waits 
for  the  night  of  repose,  so  George  Dillwyn, 
excused  from  much  public  service,  seemed 
waiting  for  the  close  of  his  earthly  course. 
He  was  a  bright  example  of  greenness  in  old 
age, — of  inward  waiting  on  the  Lord, — of  a  con- 
stant concern  to  live  so  near  the  heavenly 
spring,  as  daily  to  be  refreshed  by  its  life-giv- 
ing, life-invigorating  waters.  His  spirit  was 
preserved  in  much  sweetness,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  such,  as  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  his  Saviour.  He  was  mercifully  exempt 
from  the  pains  commonly  attending  ad- 
vanced old  age,  until  he  fell  on  his  way  to 
meeting,  the  3d  of  the  Second  month,  1820, 
and  fractured  his  hip  bone.  He  had  then 
nearly  completed  his  82nd  year.  This  acci- 
dent caused  him  to  suffer  much  pain  of  body, 
and  his  mind  was  brought  into  a  low  spot,  in 
which  he  was  tempted,  tried,  and  afflicted.  He 
thought  his  exercise  was  greater  than  he  had 
ever  experienced,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  seek 
after  a  state  of  deep  abasement  of  spirit,  and 
holy  resignation,  until  the  dispensation  should 
pass  away,  and  the  true  Light  once  more  shine 
upon  him.  For  nearly  five  months,  he  endur- 
ed much  bodily  suffering,  and  many  seasons 
of  close  mental  conflict,  through  all  of  which 
the  Christian  graces  gathered  fresh  bloom. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  life, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  experienced  con- 
solation and  relief.  "  I  find  there  is  a  comfort 
over  which  disease  has  no  power."    At  the 


close  of  a  season  of  religious  retirement  in 
which  his  mind  had  been  afresh  clothed  with 
holy  joy,  he  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling, 
"  Now  I  am  prepared  to  adopt  the  language, 
Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  !" 

After  this  he  was  generally  confined  to  his 
bed,  often  engaged  in  secret  intercession,  and 
sustained  by  the  evidence  that  a  mansion  in 
heaven  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  re- 
markably dipped  into  the  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  the  need  of  members  being  more 
thoroughly  baptized,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
work  of  their  day.  He  stated  his  belief  that  a 
season  was  approaching,  wherein  the  Society 
would  be  sifted,  even  those  of  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  and  it  would  be  proved  individually, 
on  whose  side  each  was.  He  had  seen  in  that 
light,  which  had  never  deceived  him,  that 
those  who  stood  firm  on  the  right  foundation, 
would  yet  see  a  brighter  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Sixth  month, 
he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  relieved  in  some 
of  his  symptoms,  and  about  noon  seemed  to 
sink  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  from  which  he  never 
awoke.  His  memorial  states,  "  Without  any 
apparent  motion  except  a  slight  movement  of 
those  lips  which  had  lately  been  employed  in 
acknowledging  himself  a  monument  of  Divine 
mercy,  his  spirit  was  released." 

He  had  lived  for  more  than  82  years,  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period,  his 
time  and  his  talents,  were  mainly  employed  in 
fulfilling  the  work  assigned  him  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  and  in  endeavouring  to  win 
souls  to  Christ. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  death  : 

"  As  sad  intelligence  is  of  rapid  flight,  thou 
wilt,  perhaps,  have  learned,  before  this  reaches 
thee,  that  '  a  prince  and  a  great  man  has  this 
day  fallen  in  Israel.'  Our  doubly-honoured 
and  beloved  Friend  George  Dillwyn,  has  been 
removed  by  the  hand  of  death  from  this  scene 
of  his  long-continued,  and  very  useful  labours. 
My  first  impressions  on  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance were  solemn,  but  not  accompanied  with 
much  of  the  sadness  produced  by  deep  regret; 
for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  his  course 
is  finished  with  the  approbation,  and  by  the 
appointment,  of  Him  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  both  without  bounds.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  was  rather  surprising, 
though  it  was  not  supposed  he  would  continue 
long  with  us.  .  .  .  Be  conversed,  as  I  under- 
stand, very  freely  and  pleasantly  with  those 
around  him,  and  said  that  except  his  lameness 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  well.  In  this  situation 
he  went  to  sleep,  and  never  awoke,  but  passed 
away  quietly,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution, 
except  a  little  unusual  motion  in  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  I  find  that  the  impressions  of 
others  on  this  occasion,  are  similar  to  my  own, 
those  of  solemnity  without  sorrow.  After  an 
unusually  long  pause  at  the  tea-table,  John 
Cox,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  expressed  a 
short  ejaculation  to  this  effect :  "  We  would 
not  approach  Thee,  with  unhallowed  lips,  but 
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we  feel  engaged  to  say,  that  '  Thy  name  is  as 
ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins 
love  thee.'  " 

"  George's  poor  widow,  now  a  little  child- 
ish, who  has  been  very  fondly  and  strongly 
attached  to  him  during  upwards  of  sixty  years 
that  they  have  been  united,  feels  the  separa- 
tion very  greatly  ;  she  obtains  the  sympathy 
of  her  friends." 

Sarah  Dillwyn  lingered  here  below  for  more 
than  6  years,  after  her  husband  had  obtained 
his  place  in  the  mansions  of  rest.  She  was 
not  released  from  this  world  of  trouble  until 
the  1st  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1826,— be- 
ing at  that  time  88  years  old. 

How  animating,  how  soul-comforting,  to 
contemplate  the  peaceful  death  of  the  devoted 
Christian  !  Perhaps  no  more  fitting  close  can 
be  made  to  this  number  than  a  portion  of  a 
"  consolatory  epistle  to  Friends  in  Cornwall," 
written  by  that  eminent  minister  Richard  Sam- 
ble,  in  the  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution. 
He  was  on  a  religious  visit,  and  being  taken 
sick  at  Pool,  in  Dorsetshire,  thought  as  to  the 
outward  he  should  see  the  faces  of  his  home- 
friends  and  neighbours  no  more. 

"  I  send  this  saluation  as  though  it  was  my 
last  unto  you  ;  wherein  I  take  my  leave  of 
you  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  desiring  you 
may  all  obey  the  Truth,  and  live  and  die  in  it; 
and  the  many  sweet  and  heavenly  opportuni- 
ties which  my  soul  hath  had  with  you,  is  fresh 
in  my  remembrance.  Now,  dear  Friends,  my 
body  grows  very  weak,  but  my  soul  is  strong 
in  the  Lord,  who  hath  greatly  renewed  the 
lasting  seal  of  his  love  unto  my  soul  this  morn- 
ing. O  how  could  I  sleep,  when  my  heart 
was  so  awakened  into  the  blessed  sense  of  my 
acceptance  with  the  Lord,  who  sounded  through 
my  habitation,  that  '  My  name  should  not  be 
blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  of  the  holy 
city,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  founda- 
tion is  full  of  precious  stones, — where  the 
river  of  water  of  Life  flows, — where  the  gates 
are  not  shut  at  all  by  day,  neither  is  any 
night ;'  which  when  my  soul  heard,  my  heart 
was  dissolved  and  broken  within  me  ;  and  my 
head  was  as  it  were  turned  into  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  gushed  out  with  tears,  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  endless  love  of  God  to  such  a 
poor  creature  as  I.  The  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  make  this  sick  bed  unto  us,  better 
than  a  king's  palace  ;  and  I  have  great  fellow, 
ship  with  my  last  day,  and  do  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  who  doth  so  sweetly  visit  me  with  the 
glorious  light  of  his  countenance.  It  is  with 
me,  as  with  one  who  has  travelled  many 
weary  journeys,  and  at  last  hath  come  to  the 
sight  of  his  desired  end  ;  which  when  he  sees, 
lie  greatly  rejoices  in  a  sense  of  a  further  sat- 
isfaction which  he  shall  after  enjoy."  Reviv- 
ing a  little,  he  travelled  by  short  stages  towards 
home,  until  he  reached  Clampet,  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  became  so  much  weaker  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed.  There  his  wife  joined  him, 
and  he  soon  finished  his  course,  entering  into 
that  blessed  stale,  the  consideration  of  which 
has  been  so  animating  to  his  soul.  His  en- 
largement from  the  prison-house  of  mortality 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  the  Third  month, 
1680,  when  he  was  but  36  years  of  age. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  the  Horticulturist. 

Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Having  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, an  account  of  a  cherry  tree  that  pro- 
duced ten  dollars  worth  of  fruit  in  one  season, 
permit  me  to  give  a  chapter  of  facts  on  fruits, 
most  of  which  are  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

C.  A.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  has  an  orchard 
of  an  hundred  cherry  trees,  now  twenty-two 
years  old.  In  the  year  1845,  his  crop  sold 
for  upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
manages  his  orchard  better  than  any  other 
person  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends.  The  trees  are  planted  out  twenty- 
five  feet  apart,  the  ground  being  kept  properly 
enriched  and  cultivated,  but  no  crop  is  put  in. 

Elisha  Swain,  of  Darby,  near  Philadelphia, 
has  the  remains  of  a  cherry  orchard,  number- 
ing seventy  trees,  mostly  of  the  Mayduke  va- 
riety. In  the  height  of  the  season,  his  sales 
amount  to  upwards  of  $80  per  day.  E.  S., 
to  ensure  a  good  crop  every  season,  digs  in  a 
horse-cart  load  of  manure  to  each  tree  in  au- 
tumn. 

Hill  Pennell,  of  Darby  has  twenty  apple 
trees,  of  the  early  Redstreak  and  Early  Queen 
varieties,  that  stand  on  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  1846  these  trees  produced  three  hundred 
bushels  of  fruit,  that  sold  in  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  75  cents  per  bushel,  or  $225  for  the 
crop. 

H.  Pennell  has  a  grape  vine  of  the  Rac- 
coon [Fox  grape]  variety,  that  covers  the  tops 
of  fourteen  apple  trees.  It  has  never  been 
pruned,  but  produces  75  bushels  of  grapes 
yearly,  that  sell  for  $1  per  bushel.  The 
apple  trees  produce  good  crops  of  fruit,  and 
under  the  trees  is  produced  a  crop  of  grass  ; 
thus  making  three  crops  from  one  lot  of 
ground. 

James  Laws,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Wash- 
ington plum  tree,  that  produces  six  bushels  of 
fruit  yearly,  that  would  sell  in  market  for  ten 
dollars  per  bushel.  Five  of  the  above  plums 
weigh  a  pound, 

J.  Laws  has  a  small  vineyard  of  Isabella 
and  Catawba  grapes,  near  Chester,  sixteen 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  three-eighths  of  an 
acre  of  which  came  into  bearing  in  1845. 
The  sales  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  from  vines  only  four 
years  old. 

Brinton  Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
has  a  Catawba  grape  vine,  that  produces  ten 
bushels  of  grapes  yearly.  This  crop  is  worth 
$40  at  market  price. 

Jacob  Steinmetz,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Blue 
Gage  plum  tree,  that  produces  ten  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a  season,  worth  in  market,  $30. 

My  friend,  Ellwood  Harvey,  Chaddsford, 
Pa.,  the  present  season,  gathered  thirteen 
quarts  of  gooseberries  from  one  plant. 

A  gardener  near  Philadelphia,  has  two  rows 
of  gooseberry  plants  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  One  afternoon  he  gathered  with 
his  own  hands,  six  bushels  of  fruit,  and  the 
next  morning  sold  them  in  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  $24. 

A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  having  two 


apricot  trees  that  produced  more  fruit  than  his 
family  could  consume,  concluded  to  send  the 
balance  to  market,  and  expend  the  money  it 
would  bring  in  purchasing  wood  for  the  poor. 
The  amount  thus  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  was  $40. 

Judge  Line,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  had  two 
Syrian  apricot  trees  that  have  produced  five 
bushels  to  each  tree  in  a  season.  In  the  Phi- 
ladelphia market,  they  would  have  command- 
ed $120,  in  the  Nevv'York  market,  $140. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  four 
Tewksbury  Winter  Blush  apple  trees,  that  in 
1846  produced  one  hundred  and  forty  market 
baskets  of  apples.  Without  any  extra  care, 
ninety  baskets  of  these  weie  on  hand  late  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  when  they  readily  sold  at 
one  dollar  per  basket. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  fruit  growing 
near  the  North  River,  I  have  never  seen  pub- 
lished. Three  years  ago,  Charles  Downing, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  informed  me  that  a  fruit 
grower  of  his  acquaintance  in  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, N.  Y.,  had  gathered  fifteen  barrels  of 
Lady  apples  from  one  tree,  and  sold  them  in 
New  York  for  $45.  The  same  gentleman 
you  speak  of,  in  your  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,  as  having  sent  to  New  York  apri- 
cots and  received  $14  per  bushel  for  them. 
The  above  gentleman  has  often  said  that  his 
plum  trees,  which  are  set  out  about  the  build- 
ings, and  take  up  but  little  room,  pay  him 
more  profit  than  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  Another  fruit 
grower  in  your  neighbourhood,  has  sent  four 
hundred  bushels  of  Frost  Gage  plums  to  mar- 
ket in  one  season,  and  received  $1200  for 
them. 

Yet  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  there  is 
no  full  supply  of  any  kind  of  fruit  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia market,  except  peaches.  Many  far- 
mers and  gardeners  neglect  setting  out  fruit 
trees  from  a  natural  negligence ;  others  dislike 
to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  fine  plum  tree  ;  others 
again  are  afraid  that  every  body  will  go  to 
fruit  growing,  and  bring  down  the  price  to  al- 
most nothing.  But  we  would  ask,  if  there  is 
any  more  danger  of  everybody  commencing 
on  a  large  scale  the  culture  of  fruit,  than  there 
is  that  everybody  will  commence  the  raising 
of  onions,  or  the  making  of  razor  strops,  or 
the  cultivation  of  roses  1 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  G.  Boswell. 

Philadelphia. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Integrity. — Far  better  is  a  moderate  portion  a 

of  property  with  the  fulness  of  a  virtuous  life,  j 

than  a  vast  quantity  of  worldly  treasure,  accu-  p 

mulated  at  the  expense  of  integrity,  when,  of  0 
course,  emptiness  and  gloom  must  dwell  with 

it,  there  being  no  steady  radiance  from  an  ap-  | 

proving  conscience  to  illuminate  our  earthly  \ 
possessions.     Much  wealth,  without  Divine 

approbation,  must  bear  the  same  comparison  '\ 

to  solid  enjoyment,  as  the  shell  to  the  kernel,  i, 

or  the  shadow  to  the  substance.    Solomon  | 

must  have  realized  something  of  this,  when  he  Iji 

said,  "  Belter  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  fj 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  haired  therewith." 
(Prov.  xv.  17.) 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Spy. 

Trip  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Having  joined  my  companion,  W.  O.  Be- 
mis,  the  artist,  in  Worcester,  we  look  cars  for 
Boston,  where  we  spent  one  day  in  visiting  the 
Athenseum,  Cupola  of  the  State  House,  and 
other  public  places,  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
when  the  steamer  John  Marshall,  bore  us  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  over  an  ocean  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror  and  perfectly  tranquil,  illuminated 
by  a  full  moon  and  only  disturbed  by  our  gal- 
lant boat,  which  shot  through  like  an  arrow. 
At  five  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  pleasant 
city  of  Portland,  noted  for  its  fine  harbour  and 
literary  character. 

The  distance  from  Portland  to  the  White 
Mountains  is  eighty-five  miles,  and  stage  fare 
$5  ;  but  we  chose  the  romantic  character  of 
the  pedestrian,  as  it  afforded  the  artist  a  fine 
opportunity  for  sketching  the  rich  scenery  that 
lay  along  our  route.  We  were  politely  enter- 
tained at  Gambo  the  first  night  after  leaving 
Portland,  by  Lucius  Whipple,  of  Lowell,  who 
here  owns  extensive  powder  works.  Gur  route 
lay  along  the  Presumpscut — the  river  of  saw- 
mills— Sebago  lake  and  Long  Pond.  These 
are  handsome  sheets  of  water  among  the  many 
which  are  found  in  this  section  of  Maine. 
From  the  top  of  Pleasant  Mountain  in  the 
town  of  Sweden,  forty  lakes  and  ponds  can  be 
seen.  Here  the  country  is  new  and  fences  are 
made  with  stumps  turned  up  and  their  roots 
interlocked.  The  4th  day  brought  us  to  Lov- 
ell's  pond  in  Fryeburg,  the  scene  of  Lovell's 
fight  with  the  Indians,  May  8th,  1725.  The 
old  pines  still  bear  marks  of  the  bullets,  but 
the  graves  of  the  slain  are  unmarked. 

At  Conway,  N.  H.,  we  entered  the  moun- 
tains, and  followed  up  the  Saco  valley,  which, 
at  first  is  wide  and  fertile,  but  grows  more 
narrow  till  it  terminates  in  the  Notch  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Conway.  It  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  among  the  mountains,  which,  in- 
creasing in  height  as  vfe  advanced,  completely 
hemming  us  in,  closing  up  behind  and  opening 
before  with  bewitching  curiosity.  A  sunset 
here  was  grand — throwing  broad  shadows  at 
the  base,  aud  mingling  its  gorgeous  beams 
among  the  peaks,  where  they  lingered  and 
played  for  a  while,  and  then  withdrew,  drop- 
ping the  curtains  of  night  over  the  valley. 
Next  morn  we  arrived  at  Old  Crawford's,  nine 
miles  from  the  Notch.  Here  the  first  bridle 
path  leads  off  to  the  right  for  Mt.  Washington. 
Seven  miles  further  on,  over  this  excellent 
valley  road  is  the  "  Willey  House,"  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  rises  on  the 
west  of  the  road,  and  down  which  rushed  the 
prodigious  slide  which  wrought  the  destruction 
of  the  Willey  family,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  five  children  under  13  years  of  age,  as 
they  were  flying  from  the  house  for  safety. 
A  stake  is  standing  where  Willey  was  dug 
out,  but  most  of  them  still  lie  buried  there. 
The  house  is  still  standing,  having  been  saved 
by  a  large  rock  behind  it.  The  only  creature 
left  alive  was  their  dog,  which  alarmed  the 
living  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  of  the 
fate  of  the  dead. 

Near  this  house  we  saw  three  bears,  but 
lost  a  huntsman's  adventure  for  want  of  guns. 


Here  begins  the  Notch — a  narrow  pass  be- 
tween two  lofty  mountains,  which  majestically 
bend  to  kiss  the  ascending  road  at  the  focus 
of  the  pass — a  narrow  place  only  22  feet  wide, 
through  which  passes  the  Saco,  here  a  little 
rivulet,  and  the  road.  Around  this  place  the 
scene  is  grandeur  in  the  highest  degree.  Pres. 
Dwight  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  a  deluge,  as 
no  traces  of  volcanoes  or  earthquakes  can  be 
found.  A  few  rods  farther  brought  us  to  the 
"  Notch  House,"  kept  by  Thomas  J.  Craw- 
ford, son  of  the  former,  where  we  put  up  dur- 
ing the  week  we  spent  among  the  "  Crystal 
Hills." 

Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  August,  we  made 
the  grand  ascent.  Our  company,  consisting 
of  six  gentlemen  beside  the  guide,  was  provid- 
ed with  three  horses,  and  we  began  to  ascend 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  path  up  Mt. 
Clinton,  three  miles,  is  through  thick  woods, 
much  muddy,  and  part  of  the  way  bridged. 
At  its  lop  we  saw  that  the  main  peaks  were  in 
the  clouds  ;  this  would  have  been  a  signal  for 
retreating  to  many,  but  our  spirits  were  buoy- 
ant, and  we  pressed  on  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Pleasant ;  here  is  generally  a  good  view,  and 
many  go  no  further  ;  but  our  motto  was  "  Ex- 
celsior." Here  the  cloud  descended  in  its 
majesty  and  covered  us ;  but  we  proceeded 
another  mile  to  Mt.  Franklin,  and  one  mile 
further  is  Mt.  Monroe,  where  is  the  lake  of 
the  clouds — a  little  sheet  of  pure  cold  water. 
At  this  spot,  a  few  feet  from  the  path  on  the 
right  hand,  is  an  awful  precipice  into  a  deep 
wide  valley,  which  was  revealed  to  us  by  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  brilliant  sun 
pouring  down  amid  their  rolling  wreaths — ex- 
hibiting to  us  the  most  grand  and  fantastical 
panorama  that  imagination  can  paint — then 
closed  and  all  was  obscurity  again.  We  knew 
the  main  summit  lay  just  before  us  though  in- 
visible ;  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  crooked 
path.  As  our  company,  single  file  climbed 
its  zigzag  course  among  barren  rocks  and 
chilling  clouds,  we  thought  of  the  wild  flight 
of  Mazeppa  ;  and  of  the  "  crossing  of  the 
Alps,"  and  singled  out  one  with  a  broad  brim 
hat,  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  as  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  party.  The  artist  seized  on  this 
as  one  of  his  grandest  scenes  to  be  thrown  on 
canvass.  At  half-past  eleven,  we  gave  three 
cheers  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Our  view  was  limited  to  a  few  yards  of  fog  at 
the  place  where  we  expected  to  have  swept  a 
world  with  our  vision.  We  could  only  ima- 
gine what  might  be  seen,  and  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  great  coats  and  mittens,  with  a  few 
exclamations  of  regret,  was  all  that  we  could 
do ;  so  we  collected  into  a  little  group  beneath 
a  rock  that  broke  the  wind,  took  our  dinner 
from  the  saddle  bags  and  ate  it  in  the  primi- 
tive style. 

Having  remained  about  an  hour,  we  begun 
to  retrace  our  steps  the  nine  rugged  miles  up 
which  we  had  come,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel 
at  four  and  one-half  o'clock,  tired,  and  with 
"  an  appetite  like  a  cross-cut  saw." 

Determined  not  to  yield  so,  I  made  another 
ascent  the  next  day  without  any  of  my  old 
companions,  as  none  of  them  were  brave 
enough  to  try  it  again.  This  time  I  got  a 
clear  view  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  Mt. 


Washington, — this  vast  Kremlin  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  city  of  mountains.  Lofty  and 
numerous  peaks  rose  on  all  sides — Washing- 
ton being  the  highest,  Adams  next,  and  so 
down  the  presidential  line  as  far  as  Jackson. 
Many  sheets  of  water  were  seen  in  the  south- 
east, but  not  the  ocean,  which  was  obscured 
by  a  smoky  horizon.  The  Green  Mountains 
rose  and  extended  in  the  west,  apparently 
mingling  in  with  the  White  Mountains,  giving 
no  idea  of  the  Ct.  valley.  What  I  beheld  im- 
pressed me  with  the  idea  of  vastness,  silent 
majesty  and  almighty  power  ;  and  not  that 
shrinking  awe  that  1  felt  at  Niagara. 

The  main  peaks  are  vast  piles  of  loose  rock 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  are  covered  with 
clouds  three-fourths  of  the  time.  Wood  ceases 
at  the  height  of  4500  feet. — Thomas  J.  Craw- 
ford owns  10,000  acres  of  these  hills  for 
which  he  paid  the  State  $20.  Fabyan's,  four 
miles  from  Crawford,  is  a  fashionable  hotel. 
The  number  of  visiters  this  season  has  been 
large;  many  ladies  ascend,  and  no  accidents 
have  happened.  About  twenty  miles  to  the 
south-west  is  the  Franconia  Notch  in  which  is 
the  Old  Man  of  the  mountains — a  perfect  pro- 
file of  collossal  dimensions — and  the  Basin — 
an  unique  curiosity  formed  in  the  rock  by  the 
rerolving  action  of  the  Pemigewasset,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Merrimack,  down  which  we 
came  to  Franklin,  the  native  place  of  Daniel 
Webster,  where  we  took  the  Concord  cars. 

J.  M.  Jr. 


A  Young  Adventurer. — The  Chicago  (HI.) 
Commercial  Advertiser  relates  the  following 
interesting  story  : 

A  few  afternoons  since  there  came  into  the 
office  of  Brown  &  Coles,  of  this  city,  a  lad 
about  13  years  of  age,  who  asked  for  a  few 
pennies  with  which  to  buy  his  lodgings  the 
then  coming  night.  There  was  something 
about  the  boy  that  interested  those  present,  and 
caused  them  to  make  some  inquiries  of  him, 
which  led  to  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

His  father,  whom  he  represents  as  a  respect- 
able farmer,  emigrated  from  New  York  State 
last  fall,  and  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
Sam  Ward  at  Buffalo,  on  her  last  trip  to  this 
place.  The  father  had  with  him  his  family, 
in  all  some  four  or  five  persons,  bound  for 
Milwaukie.  At  Buffalo,  after  the  family  had 
gone  on  board,  this  lad  went  on  shore  to  buy 
some  apples,  and  during  his  absence  the  steam- 
er left.  As  navigation  was  nearly  closed,  and 
no  boats  were  to  leave  after  that  time,  the  lit- 
tle fellow's  situation  and  feelings  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  He  got  from  Buf- 
falo to  Erie  on  the  propeller  Cleveland,  and 
thence,  during  the  cold  winter,  but  poorly 
clad,  and  dependent  upon  charity  for  his  daily 
bread,  he  worked  his  way  toward  the  destina- 
tion of  his  family,  until  the  time  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named. 

He  says  that  on  his  way  he  was  sometimes 
treated  kindly  and  sometimes  unkindly.  When 
he  was  left  at  Buffalo  he  had  $2  in  his  pock- 
et, and  once  while  on  his  journey,  being  foot- 
sore and  weary,  he  had  paid  one-eighth^of  his 
money  for  the  privilege  of  riding  some  dis- 
tance in  a  stage,  but  after  riding  a  mile  or 
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two,  his  name  not  being  on  the  way-bill,  he 
was  ordered  out  of  the  coach.  As  an  offset  to 
this  unkindtiess,  however,  some  stage-drivers 
carried  him  considerable  distances  without 
pay.  Sometimes  he  slept  in  good  warm  beds 
beneath  hospitable  roofs — sometimes  he  was 
forced  to  seek  the  hay  loft  for  a  resting  place. 

In  entering  the  office  of  Brown  &  Coles  he 
made  a  succesful  move — for  in  addition  to  what 
those  gentlemen  gave  him,  Wm.  B.  Ogden, 
Esq.,  who  was  present,  with  his  accustomed 
generosity,  furnished  him  with  comfortable 
clothes,  paid  his  fare  in  the  stage  to  Milwau- 
kie,  and  gave  him  letters  to  gentlemen  in  that 
city,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  aiding  him  to 
find  his  family. 

The  distance  travelled  by  this  little  wander- 
er, at  this  inclement  season,  was  some  eighl 
or  nine  hundred  miles.  Though  often  discour- 
aged, ill-treated,  and  almost  broken-hearted, 
he  persevered  on  his  journey. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
been  informed  that  W.  B.  Ogden  has  heard 
from  the  lad,  and  that  he  found  his  family 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  Milwaukie  for  the 
interior. 

Sport. — The  following,  is  from  a  New  Bed- 
ford paper : 

"  We  are  having  a  great  excitement  here  in 
the  coasting  line,  which  is  the  only  fashionable 
amusement  to  be  found.  The  great  snow- 
storm which  we  had  eight  or  ten  days  since 
made  fine  sleighing,  and  the  boys  soon  con- 
verted School  street  into  a  hill  to  slide  upon. 
Whereupon  the  Mayor  and  Council  ordered 
all  horses  and  carriages  to  be  kept  clear  of  the 
street,  that  the  boys  might  enjoy  the  fun. 
And  to  ratify  this  order,  the  members  of  the 
Council  with  the  Mayor  joined  in  the  sport. 
This  was  enough  to  render  it  very  popular  ; 
and  in  a  few  evenings  most  of  the  fashionable 
people,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  had  been 
down. 

One  street  was  not  enough, — so  the  engines 
were  brought  out,  and  several  other  streets 
were  watered  until  they  were  converted  into 
ice  hills.  The  most  fashionable  place  is  Wal- 
nut street.  *  *  *  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  five  to  seven  hundred  people  at  Wal- 
nut street  every  night  until  12  o'clock  ;  and 
some  three  or  four  hundred  at  Maxwell  street. 
Many  others  are  as  numerously  visited.  The 
poorest  sled  is  valued  at  six  dollars;  but  most 
persons  have  very  large  ones,  stuffed  and  cov- 
ered with  carpeting.  Common  sleds  let  for 
fifty  cents  per  hour." 

Hearsay  Testimony — Hearsay  is  a  testi- 
mony weakened  by  its  removal  from  the  first 
source  ;  it  is  liable  from  its  very  nature  to  im- 
portant objections,  which  generally  diminish 
its  authority.  Very  few  persons  impose  on 
themselves  such  strict  laws  of  veracity,  that 
every  word  which  drops  from  them  in  conver- 
sation, can  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  testimony. 
Vanity,  self-interest,  love  of  talkativeness,  a 
variety  of  motives  even  the  most  frivolous, 
make  people  indulge  themselves  in  fictions  ; 
and  they  think  themselves  the  more  secure, 
both  as  detection  is  not  attended  with  any  im- 
portant consequences,  and  as  their  companions 


never  dream  of  sifting  their  story,  or  examin- 
ing circumstances,  so  as  to  render  their  detec- 
tion possible. — Lord  Mansfield. 
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THIRD  MONTH  4,  1848. 


Last  week  we  briefly  noticed  the  news  in 
relation  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  having  reached  Washington. 
This  truly  important  event  has  since  assumed 
a  more  settled  and  authentic  character.  The 
subjoined  is  a  part  of  a  Telegraphic  despatch 
from  Washington,  dated  23d  ult.,  which  we 
copy  from  the  North  American.  Although  it 
appears  that  several  of  the  Senators  are  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  Treaty,  there  is  yet,  it  is  believed, 
ground  for  hope,  that  more  rational  and  paci- 
fic counsels  will  ultimately  predominate  : — 

"  The  Senate  went  into  executive  session 
immediately  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  re- 
mained so  lor  an  hour  and  a-half.  The  Trea- 
ty and  accompanying  documents  were  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
Treaty  provides  for  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
westeru  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  it  extends 
above  the  Passo  Del  Norte. — Taking  the  thir- 
ty-second parallel  along  the  southern  line  of 
New  Mexico,  slightly  deflecting  and  proceed- 
ing westward,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Gila,  or 

O  '  .... 

its  nearest  branch,  and  pursuing  it  until  it  en- 
ters the  Colorado,  and  then  to  the  Pacific,  in- 
cluding San  Diego  on  the  coast;  also  the  ces- 
sion of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico. 
The  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  is  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  unsettled  and  unadjudicated  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  Mexico.  Mexico 
will  agree  to  receive  the  money  in  four  annual 
instalments,  but  a  portion  must  be  paid  down, 
in  order  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  to  sus- 
tain the  contracting  government.  The  Treaty 
was  signed  on  the  2d  of  February." 


Much  feeling  and  interest  has  been  produc- 
ed at  the  seat  of  Government,  by  the  sudden 
demise  of  that  remarkable  and  eminently  gift- 
ed man,  the  venerable  Ex-President  Adams. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis,  while  in  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  affect- 
ing event  is  thus  announced  by  President  Polk  : 

"  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call 
hence  a  great  and  patriotic  citizen.  John 
Quincy  Adams  is  no  more,  At  the  advanced 
age  of  more  than  four-score  years,  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  from  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  hand  of  disease,  on 
the  21st,  and  expired  in  the  Capitol  a  few  min- 
utes after  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
of  February,  1848. 

"  lie  hail,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  filled 
the  most  important  public  stations,  and,  among 
them,  that  of  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress — of  one  of  which 
he  was  a  venerable  and  most  distinguished 


member — will,  doubtless,  prescribe  appropriate 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  this  eminent  citizen. 

"  The  nation  mourns  his  loss  ;  and  as  a  fur- 
ther testimony  of  respect  for  his  memory,  I 
direct  that  all  the  executive  offices  at  Wash- 
ington be  placed  in  mourning,  and  that  all  bu- 
siness be  suspended  during  this  day  and  to- 
morrow. 

James  K.  Polk." 

Washington,  Feb.  24,  1848. 


Our  Dover  Friend  will  find  evidence  in  the 
present  number,  that  his  contributions  have 
not  been  entirely  overlooked.  Their  delay  has 
been  more  accidental  than  intentional. 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of"  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


AGENCY. 

Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  is  appointed 
agent,  instead  of  William  H.  Balderston,  re- 
signed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  W.  H.  Balderston,  agent,  Baltimore, 
from  J.  R.  Kelso,  $2,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  Ruth  Janney,  84, 
to  52,  vol.  19  ;  from  Hugh  Balderston,  82,  vol.  20  ;  of 
E.  Stubbs,  agent,  from  Daniel  Huddleston,  and  Nor- 
ton D.  Hartley,  each  SI,  to  No.  26,  vol.  21 ;  and  from 
Richard  Talbert,  $2,  for  vol.  21. 


Wkiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  ttoose  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yaedley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
First  month,  1848. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  Ed- 
ward Tatum,  and  Anna  C,  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses 
B.  Smith,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father,  near  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Benjamin, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  her 

residence  near  Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  in 
the  72d  year  of  her  age,  Rachel,  wife  of  Stephen 
Darlington  ;  a  valuable  and  useful  member  of  Red- 
stone monthly  and  particular  meeting,  and  an  elder 
about  forty  years.  From  her  youth  she  has  been  a 
diligent  attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  manifest- 
ed a  lively  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  Gospel  or- 
der in  the  church.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend, 
her  family  and  friends  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
losa. 
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Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Slave  Question.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1848. 

(Concluded  from  page  18G.) 

Again  :  He  appealed  to  the  "  failure  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies," (page  8.)  The  gentleman  gets  his 
views  of  this  from  the  English  merchants,  who 
try  the  question  of  success  or  failure  by  the 
amount  of  their  importations  of  coffee  and  su- 
gar from  the  Islands.  [Mr.  Clingman  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  had  his  information 
from  those  who  had  personally  visited  the  Is- 
lands.] The  statements  of  visiters,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  conflicting.  I  have  statements  differ- 
ent from  what  have  reached  the  gentleman,  on 
which  I  am  disposed  to  rely.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  see  the  recent  parliamentary  reports, 
and  have  sent  for  them  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing aided  to  clear  up  the  contradictions.  I  have 
before  me  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  su- 
gar exported  from  the  British  West  India 
Islands  in  five  successive  years.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  1841,    125,295  hhds.     12,225  tierces. 

1842,  135,910  "         15,985  " 

1843,  141,100  »         13,640  « 

1844,  138,150  M         16,395  " 

1845,  157,200  "  20,075  " 
Showing  on  the  whole,  a  constant  and  very 
gratifying  increase  of  the  exportation.  But, 
supposing  it  were  otherwise,  the  gentleman, 
like  myself,  I  believe,  is  a  friend  to  the  protec- 
tive system  ;  and  if  so,  he  knows  the  worth  of 
the  home  market.  Mr.  Jefferson  pointed  it  out 
long  ago,  and  showed  how,  on  account  of  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  for 
divers  other  good  and  weighty  reasons,  it  was 
better  than  the  foreign.  And  if  part  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee  which  used  to  be  sent  abroad 
is  now  consumed  within  the  Islands,  which  is 
the  case  to  a  large  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  negroes  being  now  in  a  condition  to  in 


dulge  in  such  luxuries,  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  exported  is  little  to  the  purpose.  And, 
supposing  even  that  less  of  these  commodities 
were  raised,  the  negroes  being  disposed  to  turn 
more  of  their  industry  to  other  productions  — 
to  raising  yams,  bananas,  plaintains,  pine  ap- 
ples, anything — for  the  market,  or  for  their 
families,  what  then?  The  better  the  farmer 
can  suit  himself  with  his  farming,  the  more 
rent  will  he  be  willing  to  pay  ;  and  with  the 
rise  of  rents,  of  course  comes  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  land,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the 
proprietors.  Is  it  not  so?  And  is  that  fail- 
ure, even  in  an  economical  point  of  view? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ashamed  to  argue 
the  question  on  such  a  basis.  The  failure  of 
West  India  Emancipation  !  Do  the  gentleman 
and  I  speak  the  same  language?  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman,  and  does  he  understand 
himself?  Failure,  when  800,000  human 
chattels  were  quietly  changed  in  a  day  to  men 
and  women,  endowed  with  the  possession  and 
care  of  their  own  bodies  and  souls,  introduced 
to  the  relations  of  humanity,  entitled  to  call 
their  children  their  own,  empowered  to  have 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister  in  some 
intelligible  sense!  This  a  failure!  And 
mark  the  decisive,  practical  contradiction  giv- 
en, and  forever  sealed,  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  nowhere  more  loudly  than  in  these 
Islands,  of  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Four  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  Jamaica  to 
forty  thousand  whites,  the  whites  would  have 
been  but  a  mouthful  for  their  vindictive  maw, 
if  vindictive  passions  had  had  sway.  But  not 
one  act  of  violence  sullied  that  magnificent 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  right ;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  a  peace  and  good  order  have 
prevailed,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  civi- 
lized community.  If  that  is  a  failure,  will 
some  one  tell  me  what  would  have  been  tri- 
umphant and  glorious  success  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed.  The  idea  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  me. 

Once  more :  The  gentleman  took  ground 
against  the  pretty  common  opinion  that,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "  the  continuance  of  Slavery  is 
injurious  to  us  as  a  nation,"  (page  9.)  He 
will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  rarely  has  it 
been  my  chance  to  fall  in  with  so  palpable  a 
non  sequitur  as  that  which  lies  in  the  chasm 
between  his  premises  and  his  conclusion.  "  It 
may  be  remembered,"  he  said,  "  that  the  view 
derived  from  the  decennial  census  is  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  foreigners  annually  arrive  in  the 
United  States,  who  settle  down  almost  entirely 
in  the  free  States."  Do  they?  And  why  ? 
Because  in  the  free  States  the  occupation  of 
the  labourer  does  not  place  him  in  a  degraded 
caste,  and  because  in  the  free  States  there  are 
common  schools  for  him  to  send  his  children 


to,  in  which  they  are  trained  under  the  same 
advantages  as  the  richest,  and  from  which  they 
can  start  in  an  equal  competition  with  the  sons 
of  the  richest  for  all  prizes  of  society.  Nor 
only  is  this  the  case  with  foreigners.  "  Those 
who  emigrate  from  the  old  Northern  States 
almost  all  go  to  the  new  free  States;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  emigration  of  the  old  Southern  States 
goes  into  the  free  States  of  the  North-west." 
Indeed  !  And  what  is  it  that  sets  the  prodigi- 
ous current  of  emigration  so  determinately  in 
that  direction,  winning  even  the  sons  of  the 
sunny  South  from  the  homes  of  their  child- 
hood and  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
all  the  associations  of  kindred  and  of  memory, 
to  seek  the  ^hardships  of  an  untried  condition 
and  a  northern  sky  ?  Just  the  intense  desire  for 
that  equality  and  those  social  advantages  which 
the  presence  of  SJavery  absolutely  excludes. 
"  This,  I  have  observed  myself,"  the  gentle- 
man continued,  "  is  eminently  true  of  the 
North  Carolina  emigrants  ;  and  I  may  add, 
too,  that,  but  for  this  emigration,  population 
would  increase  in  that  State  as  fast  as  it  would 
in  any  country,  there  being  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the  entire 
population."  Ah  !  Mr.  Chairman,  "  much  vir- 
tue is  in"  but,  as  well  as  in  "  if."  "  But  for 
this  emigration,"  North  Carolina  would  rapid- 
ly increase.  Because  of  this  emigration,  it 
does  not  so  increase.  And  what  causes  this 
emigration?  The  gentleman  told  us  what 
does  not  cause  it.  It  is  no  want  of  a  "  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life,"  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed. Of  them,  he  said  truly,  they  have  abun- 
dance,— plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear.  But 
of  what  are  equally  "  necessaries  of  life"  to 
rightminded  people — equality  of  social  posi- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  advancement — the  non-slaveholding 
North  Carolinians  have  not  enough,  and  there- 
fore they  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  them, 
keeping  down  the  population  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  its  wealth  and  consequence,  of  which, 
in  a  well  organized  community,  the  industri- 
ous classes  are  always  the  support  and  strength. 
This  remark  on  the  tendency  of  emigration  to 
the  free  States,  said  the  gentleman,  is  "  emi- 
nently true  of  the  North  Carolina  emigrants." 
I  should  expect  it,  from  the  well-known  sound 
sense  and  robustly  independent  character  of 
the  good  old  North  State.  The  free,  "  tender 
and  open"  spirit  which  George  Fox  found 
among  the  honest  planters  of  Albemarle,  has 
not  died  out  there,  and  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
inferiority  and  stagnation.  Let  them  get  rid 
of  Slavery,  and  they  can  live  at  home  without 
either. 

And  when  we  have  got  at  the  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  comparative  population,  pros- 
perity, and  consequence  of  North  Carolina, 
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we  can  answer  the  same  question  in  other  ap- 
plications. We  can  tell  why  the  growth  of 
beautiful  Kentucky  keeps  no  better  pace  with 
her  sister  Ohio  across  the  river,  not  so  large 
and  scarcely  so  fertile,  yet  the  latter,  though 
starting  later,  now  nearly  tripling  the  free  po- 
pulation of  the  former.  We  can  tell  why 
Virginia,  in  the  first  half  century  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  increased  her  population  from 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  to  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  while  New  York,  on  a 
much  smaller  territory,  enlarged  her  numbers 
from  about  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
to  nearly  two  millions  and  a-half,  and  her  es- 
timated property  had  become  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  State  the  most 
favoured  by  nature  of  any  in  this  Union.  We 
can  tell  why  Maryland,  most  eligibly  situated, 
has  twenty-seven  free  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  bleak  and  barren  Massachusetts 
ninety-eight.  We  can  explain  how  it  came 
about  that  Michigan,  in  ten  years  before  1840, 
increased  her  free  population  574  per  cent. ; 
and  Arkansas,  erected  into  a  State  about  the 
same  time,  only  200  per  cent.  Washington 
saw  the  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  in  his  day,  and  his  infallible  discern- 
ment descried  the  cause  to  be  in  the  laws  for 
abolishing  Slavery  :  "  laws,"  said  he,  for  once 
too  hopefully,  "  which  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  Maryland'and  Virginia  must 
have,  and  that  at  a  period  not  remote."  And 
his  august  wisdom  pointed  out  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief,  as  well  as  the  crying  need. 
"  There  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode," 
he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  "  by  which  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislative 
authority  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will 
go,  (mark  it,  George  Washington's  suffrage 
for  abolition,)  shall  never  be  wanting." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

AUSTRALIA. 

(Continued  from  page  1S8.) 

"  Having  devoted  as  much  time  as  could  be 
spared  to  Mount  Schanck,  the  party  proceed- 
ed to  Mount  Gambi^r,"  8  miles  distant.  "  The 
country  that  we  passed  over  was  of  the  rich- 
est description,  and  the  scenery  beautiful. 
Mount  Gambier  is  rather  higher  than  Mount 
Schanck,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The  length 
is  600  yards,  the  breadth  120  yards.  We 
passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  crater  at  a  low 
point  to  the  S.  E.,  from  which  we  proceeded 
along  a  sidling  pathway  to  the  bottom.  About 
one-third  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  crater 
forms  a  lake.  The  water  is  good  and  very 
deep,  and  there  were  numerous  ducks  upon  it. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  with  heavy 
clouds,  through  which  occasionally  a  star  was 
seen  ;  when  the  moon  rose,  the  effect  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful  ;  to  the  east,  the  black  wall 
which  surrounded  us  was  finely  thrown  out  in 
relief  by  clouds  which  rose  behind  in  silvery 
masses.  During  the  short  time  of  light  which 
remained,  after  our  getting  to  the  crater,  his 
Excellency  walked  to  the  eastern  rim  with 
Mr.  Arthur,  to  see  two  other  craters  that  arc 
situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  that  in 
which  we  were.    The  second  crater  has  no 


water  in  it.  The  third  forms  a  large  lake  of 
deep  water,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
second  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  forms  a  bridge  between  the 
second  and  third."  The  night  was  spent  in 
the  cavity. 

"  The  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  was 
magnificent ;  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  the 
rosy  hue  of  the  sky  was  cast  upon  the  side  of 
the  crater.  When  the  sun  was  well  up,  we 
made  our  exit  at  a  low  point  to  the  West  in 
the  rim  of  the  crater  ;  it  was  excessively  steep, 
but  the  horses  managed  to  scramble  up." 

On  the  next  day,  they  resumed  the  line  of 
march  towards  the  north,  and  about  noon  un- 
expectedly came  upon  a  company  of  natives 
busily  engaged  in  roasting  small  fish  and  bee- 
tles for  dinner.  They  forthwith  decamped, 
leaving  the  precious  morsels  for  the  newcom- 
ers ;  who  however  only  removed  them  from 
the  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  burnt  up  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  rightful  owners.  Had 
all  preceding  adventurers  been  equally  scru- 
pulous the  natives  would  not  manifest  so  much 
alarm  as  they  now  do  at  the  terrible  appari- 
tion of  a  Christian.  They  are  a  timid  race. 
It  was  only  by  the  blunder  of  two  of  them 
that  the  party  was  able  to  get  acquainted  with 
any  of  them.  The  two  came  unwittingly 
within  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  supposing 
the  dreaded  white  men  had  departed.  "  At 
first  they  appeared  surprised  to  find  any  one 
there,  but  having  gone  so  far,  found  it  difficult 
to  retreat.  Having  made  acquaintance  with 
the  party,  and  feeling  that  they  were  safe, 
they  were  induced  by  a  little  coaxing  to  come 
on,  and  were  much  delighted  at  riding  on 
horseback.  They  were  very  merry  fellows, 
and  exceedingly  careful  not  to  give  offence : 
they  would  not  move  hand  or  foot  without 
first  obtaining  permission  ;  when  they  wished 
to  sit  down,  they  asked  leave  most  submissive- 
ly, and  did  not  rise  without  doing  the  same. 
A  sheep  had  just  been  killed,  the  head  and 
interior  of  which  were  given  to  them.  They 
first  asked  whether  they  might  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  cook,tand  when  it  required  to  be  turned, 
they  sought  permission  to  do  so,  as  also  to  eat 
it  when  cooked.  Mr.  Gisborne,  to  assist  them 
in  their  meal,  cut  the  head  into  pieces,  and 
tried  to  divide  the  bone  with  a  large  buck 
knife  which  he  had  :  the  blade  of  the  knife 
broke,  leaving  a  portion  in  the  head,  and  Mr. 
Gisborne  kindly  spent  some  time  in  taking  it 
out,  fearing  lest  the  poor  fellow  should  swallow 
it.  At  dinner-time  the  use  of  knives  and  forks, 
spoons  and  pannikins,  &c,  was  explained  to 
these  good  natives,  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves much  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
received,  and  were  particularly  pleased  with 
eating  sugar.  When  they  had  been  well 
feasted,  and  they  had  anointed  their  bodies 
with  grease,  thoy  wished  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  on 
being  shown  where  they  were  to  sleep,  which 
was  at  a  fire  about  20  yards  from  the  camp, 
they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest." 

All  being  snug  in  bed  and  soundly  sleeping, 
these  helpless  innocents  performed  a  feat  which 
somewhat  surprised  their  entertainers,  who 
seem  to  have  been  fully  persuaded  they  had  a 
couple  of  genuine  dolts  under  their  fatherly 
guardianship.    These  blockish  New  Holland- 


ers, nevertheless,  altered  their  complexion  on  , 
closer  acquaintance. 

"  At  1  p.  m.  the  dogs  barked  a  great  deal, 
but  as  it  was  supposed  that  their  uneasiness  ^ 
arose  from  wild  dogs  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  notice  was  taken  of  them.    About  an  e 
hour  after,  I  was  aroused  by  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor of  police,  who  came  to  ask  what  was  to  be  \ 
done,  as  the  natives  had  decamped,  and  had 
taken  the  sheep  with  them.    1  immediately 
went  out  and  ascertained  that  these  submissive  [ 
natives  had  taken  the  opportunity  when  we 
were  asleep,  and  had  stolen  every  thing  they  , 
could  lay  their  hands  on.    They  had  taken 
six  spoons,  four  forks,  and  six  knives,  which  > 
had  been  used  at  dinner  and  were  cleaned  for 
breakfast,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  couple  of  tow-  1 
els  ;  they  had  also  taken  three  pannikins,  an  8 
axe,  and  the  sheep  (the  head  of  which  they 
had  eaten  for  dinner),  with  a  portion  of  the 
rope  with  which  it  had  been  hung  in  a  tree :  0 
not  satisfied  with  this,  they  had  been  daring  ? 
enough  to  go  to  Sergeant-major  Alford  and 
private  Hall  of  the  police,  and  had  stolen  their  ! 
hats."    The  Deputy  Surveyor  winds  up  his  I 
narrative  of  the  affair  with  this  droll  remark  : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  natives  who  served  ' 
us  this  trick  were  conjurers  or  jugglers." 

If  one  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  cunning 
of  these  creatures,  who,  under  the  semblance 
of  extreme  stupidity,  so  completely  gulled  their  1 
sharp-witted  hosts,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  ! 
that  they  should  redeem  the  character  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  stigma  of  stolidity  by  an  1 
act  of  immorality.   Some  allowance,  however,  1 
may  be  made  for  these  dark  children  of  nature  1 
who  have  suffered  so  much  at  the  hand  of  the  | 
white  man,  that  a  casual  act  of  kindness  is  ' 
liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cloak  to  sinister  ' 
design.    Unhappily  they  have,  by  bitter  expe-  ( 
rience,  been  led  to  consider  civilized  man  as  1 
an  inveterate  enemy,  whose  transient  displays  ' 
of  benevolence  proceed  only  from  interested 
motives. 

Pursuing  their  journey  without  their  spoons, 
the  pursuit  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  conju- 
rers, they  considered  vain,  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  ground  was  covered  with 
balls  of  calcareous  tufa,  "nearly  spherical." 
The  extent  of  the  formation  the  Dep.  Surveyor 
neglects  to  mention. 

From  this  time  forth  to  the  termination  of 
the  tour,  Governor  Grey  and  suite  appear  to 
have  met  with  nothing  very  different  from 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large. 

Henry  Stuart  Russell  is  another  of  the  re- 
cent explorers  of  Australia.  He  went  out  in 
sear  ch  of  a  certain  river  called  the  Condamine, 
to  be  found  somewhere  "on  the  western  slope 
of  the  great  mountain  range  which  runs  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  east,  coast."  To  find  a  river 
in  that  country  requires,  it  would  seem,  some 
experience  ;  or,  more  properly,  it  requires  close 
and  repeated  observation  to  inform  the  travel- 
ler when  he  has  found  a  river:  for,  "in  Aus- 
tralia the  minor  rivers  are  seldom  in  continu. 
ous  streams.  Where  the  soil  is  soft  the  water 
forms  for  itself  a  deep  hole,  from  which  the 
current  flows  partly  under  ground,  partly 
above,  into  another  bed  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  so  that  in  dry  seasons  what  is  called  a 
river  is  in  reality  merely  a  chain  of  ponds,  si- 
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mil.-ir  to  a  series  of  fish  stews  in  England, 
without  any  visible  connexion."  An  uniniti- 
ated tourist  might,  therefore,  cross  and  recross 
a  river  without  being  aware  of  its  presence. 
Getting  over  the  mountain  range  was  a  prodi- 
gious undertaking.  "  The  descent  on  the  east- 
ern side  is  by  the  most  dreadful  road  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  the  drays,  [the  country 
vehicles  are  so  called,]  descend  by  means  of 
ridges  or  spurs  thrown  off  from  the  main 
range  ;  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  the 
bullocks  or  horses,  much  less  drays,  could  de- 
scend or  ascend  some  of  the  ridges  we  travel- 
led over.  Some  of  the  different  '  pinches,'' 
through  and  down  which  a  dray  has  to  go," 
have  received  very  rough  and  ugly  names, 
thought  to  be  indicative  of  their  qualities — at 
any  rate  indicative  of  the  temper  in  which  they 
were  traversed  ;  which,  not  being  very  amia- 
ble, we  need  not  repeat  them.  "  When  the 
drays  go  down,  the  wheels  are  locked  together, 
and  sometimes  heavy  trees  are  fastened  on  to 
lessen  the  rapidity ;  even  then  the  weight  some- 
times overpowers  the  pole  bullocks,  and  away 
bullocks,  drays  and  all  go  to  destruction. 
Twenty-six  bullocks  have  frequently  to  be 
yoked  to  one  dray.  This  sort  of  country  con- 
tinues for  6  miles,  and  causes  much  expense 
from  the  continued  smashing  of  drays." 

"  Having  got  down  this  formidable  road," 
they  reached  a  plain  country,  settled  and  un- 
der some  degree  of  cultivation.  "  They  saw 
fine  crops  of  maize,  [Indian  corn,]  but  the 
wheat  had  totally  failed,"  in  consequence  of 
drought.  "  The  usual  plan  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia of  ploughing-in  the  grain  was  not  follow- 
ed in  this  case;  it  was  merely  harrowed  in, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  seed  can  get 
no  root,  the  heat  turns  the  uppermost  soil  into 
dust,  and  the  grain  cannot  settle,  so  that  in  a 
dryish  season  wheat  has  no  chance.  Here  a 
sheep  weighs  barely  40  lbs.,  and  a  bullock  is 
reckoned  good  at  5  cwt." 

The  object  of  Russel  was  not  scientific,  but 
to  find  a  "  ran,"  or  pasture,  for  his  cattle, 
which  he  expected  to  discover  in  the  valley  of 
the  Condamine.  His  course  lay  "  over  some 
excessively  hot  dry  plains,  the  reflection  from 
which  was  very  painful  to  the  sight;  Syden- 
ham, [Russel's  brother,]  was  terribly  blistered  ; 
and  although  the  sun  had  not  this  effect  on 
him,  it  burnt  any  exposed  part  almost  black." 
The  reader  has  to  complain,  as  heretofore, 
that  the  extent  of  these  plains  is  not  noted. 
"  As  evening  was  closing  in,"  says  the  ac- 
count, "  we  feared  we  should  have  to  pass  the 
night  without  water,  of  which  we  all  stood 
greatly  in  need."  A  better  event  however 
awaited  them — a  river,  which  they  "  had  no 
doubt  was  the  Condamine,"  appeared  :  they 
followed  it  downwards  "  for  5  days,  say  about 
100  miles,  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  when  the 
country  becoming  flat,  without  ridges,  and 
covered  with  a  baramba,  or  bastard  rose-tree, 
they  halted  ;  and  being  satisfied  that  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  of  finding  a  good  run  in 
this  direction,  we  turned  back." 

The  exposure  on  this  journey  was  too  much 
for  Russell,  and  he  fell  sick.  "  It  had  rained 
three  days  and  nights,  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunder-storms.  The  effect  of  the  lightning 
on  some  immense  trees  was  truly  awful ;  it 


rent  them  asunder  like  twigs,  sending  the  enor- 
mous branches  to  a  great  distance." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Instinct  of  Foxes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  Fox,"  in  Parting- 
ton's Cyclopedia,  relates  from  his  own  person- 
al knowledge,  the  following  particulars  : 

One  morning  early  a  man  in  the  north  was 
going  to  his  work  through  furze  bush  on  a 
common,  and  came  upon  a  fox,  stretched  out 
at  length,  under  the  side  of  one  of  the  bushes. 
The  fox  was  drawn  by  the  tail  and  swung 
right  and  left  and  then  laid  on  the  ground,  but 
no  symptom  of  motion  or  life  did  he  show. 
The  man,  never  doubting  that  Reynard  had 
gone  the  way  of  foxes,  and  nothing  loth  to 
add  a  fox-skin  cap  to  the  list  of  his  personal 
garniture,  and  the  brush  to  the  tail  of  peacock's 
leathers  and  other  ornamental  trophies  over 
the  little  looking  glass  that  stood  inclined  from 
the  wall  of  his  cottage,  took  the  animal  by  the 
tail  and  swung  it  over  the  one  shoulder,  at  the 
same  lime  placing  his  mattock  on  the  other  to 
keep  up  the  balance,  and,  having  done  so,  on- 
ward he  trudged  to  mend  the  high  road.  The 
animal  had  counterfeited  death  to  admiration, 
and  he  did  not  mind  being  carried  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  dead  fox ;  but  he  had  no  inclination 
to  undergo  that  species  of  dissection  which 
the  point  of  the  mattock  was  ever  and  anon 
giving  to  his  ribs ;  so,  at  last,  he  gave  that 
decisive  snap,  which  is  the  characteristic 
bite  of  foxes.  The  man  felt  something  was 
the  matter,  but  knew  not  very  well  what;  so 
throwing  the  fox  and  mattock  from  him,  he 
turned  round  to  face  his  foe  whoever  he  might 
be,  and,  in  turning,  he  espied  his  dead  fox  at 
the  distance  of  full  fifty  yards,  making  for  the 
brake  with  all  imaginable  speed. —  We  shall 
mention  one  other  anecdote,  which  came  with- 
in the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  because  it  throws  some  light  on  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  fox.  The  parsonage  of 
Kilmorac,  in  Invernesshire,  is  situated  in  a 
highly  romantic  spot,  and  the  clergyman  of 
Kilmorac  was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  very 
hospitable,  and  he  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  his  guests  all  the  good  things  which 
glebe-land  would  afford.  A  well-stocked  poul- 
try yard  is  an  essential  requisite  in  such  cases  ; 
but  here  foxes  were  so  numerous,  and  their 
covers  so  near,  that  a  poultry-yard  was  out  of 
the  question.  A  poultry  house  was  thus  re- 
quisite, and  the  parson  prided  himself  not  a 
little  in  having  constructed  one  which  was 
completely  fox-proof,  and  for  a  good  many 
years,  it  had  been  impregnable.  A^friend  of 
ours  had  spent  a  night  in  this  romantic  and 
hospitable  abode,  and,  while  fresh  salmon  from 
the  Bauley  formed  one  article  for  the  break- 
fast table,  new  laid  eggs  from  the  strong-hold 
of  the  hens  were,  of  course,  to  form  another. 
The  purveyor  in  these  cases,  took  the  key  and 
marched  off,  basket  in  hand,  to  bring  the  sup- 
ply ;  but  when  she  opened  the  door  a  scene  of 
the  most  direful  havoc  presented  itself.  Every 
perch  and  every  nest-hole  was  bedaubed  with 
blood  ;  dead  hens  lay  in  dozens  on  the  floor, 
and,  in  the  middle,  was  a  full  sized  fox,  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  and  apparently,  a  sharer 


in  the  common  mortality.  The  maid  never 
doubted  the  death  of  the  fox,  but  attributed  it 
to  a  different  cause,  namely,  that  he  had  so 
gorged  himself  on  the  poultry,  that  he  had 
burst.  Here  were  three  causes  to  rouse  the 
mingled  wrath  and  contempt  of  the  servant ; 
and  after  some  exclamations,  she  took  him  by 
the  tail  and  swung  him  with  all  her  might 
into  the  receptacle  in  which  were  accumulated 
the  requisites  for  garden  compost.  The  fox 
fell  safely  and  rose  again  speedily,  and  scour- 
ed along  until  he  gained  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
leaving  the  servant  in  utter  consternation. — 
Couch's  Illustrations  of  Instinct. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Glimpses  of  Slavery— Southern  Testimony. 

The  following  delineations  of  Slavery  in 
Kentucky,  are  from  the  pen,  not  of  a  "  North- 
ern fanatic,"  or  "  enemy  of  the  South,"  but  of 
the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Examiner,  a  man 
whose  devotion  to  the  South  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed, and  whose  opposition  to  slavery  has  so 
generally  been  expressed  in  mild  and  guarded 
language,  as  to  win  for  him  the  eulogies  of  a 
slaveholding  correspondent. 

Hear  him  and  heed  him,  ye  who  imagine 
that  slavery  in  the  border  States  is  only  nomi- 
nal. Hear  him,  ye  who  are  trying  to  persuade 
yourselves  that  your  brethren  in  bonds  have 
no  claims  upon  you. 

"  This  day  fortnight  we  stood  on  our  wharf. 
It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day.  The  air  was 
balmy,  and  all  nature  seemed  in  sweetest  har- 
mony. Hundreds  were  out  enjoying  the  scene, 
and  the  man  of  business,  all  engaged  as  he 
was,  seemed  disposed  to  forget  its  call,  and 
partake  of  its  pleasures.  Yet  at  this  moment 
— it  was  near  mid-day — a  gang  of  negroes, 
manacled,  and  linked  together  by  an  iron 
chain,  a  white  man  in  front,  and  another  in 
the  rear,  was  driven  along,  attracting  all  eyes  ! 
A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd.  It 
was  a  sight  which  startled  and  shocked  all. 
Now  suppose  an  intelligent  stranger  visiting 
us  had  witnessed  this  sight — suppose  him  to 
have  known  nothing  of  slavery  except  what 
its  friends  aver — what  would  he  have  thought 
— what  have  said — when  he  reached  his  free 
home  1  Bitter  words  would  leap  to  his  tongue. 
Hot  feelings  of  indignation  would  burn  in  his 
heart.  He  could  not  forget  this  sight,  nor 
could  he  ever  after  help  speaking  of  slavery 
as  the  darkest  of  human  wrongs.  Yet  this 
display  may  be  witnessed  in  all  our  commer- 
cial marts  and  at  our  very  capital. 

Farther :  Suppose  a  man  every  way  well 
disposed  towards  us,  and  ready  to  do  us  full 
justice,  in  all  respects  should,  for  the  first  time, 
attend  a  sale  of  negroes.  None  of  us  like  to 
do  it.  "  I  never  could,"  said  an  intelligent 
slaveholder  to  us  the  other  day,  "  stand  by 
and  witness  their  sale,  as  if  they  were  oxen." 
And  such,  we  believe,  is  the  general  feeling. 
Well,  the  stranger  goes  to  the  auction.  He 
sees  a  woman  on  the  block.  Many  persons 
surround  her,  wishing  to  buy,  and  he  hears 
questions  as  to  her  age,  her  habits,  her  sound- 
ness. Not  content  with  this,  he  sees  one  rude- 
ly feeling  her  muscles,  to  be  certain  that  she 
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is  strong  and  healthful !  As  a  man,  as  a  citi- 
zen, unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  never  re- 
alizing that  such  things  could  be,  must  he  not 
be  shocked  ?  Will  not  the  blood  rush  from 
his  heart,  and  tingle  in  his  veins,  as  if  all  were 
on  fire  1  Yet  there  is  no  slave  State,  no  part 
of  any  slave  State,  which  is  not  forced  to  wit- 
ness, scenes  as  sad  as  this  ! 

Nay,  as  to  that,  a  darker  picture  remains 
to  be  unfolded.  In  that  auction  room  are 
many  slaves.  The  old  and  the  young  are 
there.  Fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  set  side  by  side, 
fearing  everything,  yet  knowing  not  what  they 
fear.  Are  these  family  ties  heeded  ?  As  the 
father  ascends  the  block,  does  his  wife  accom- 
pany him,  do  their  children  gather  round  them 
— and  do  we  hear  the  slave-seller  say,  "  this 
is  one  family,  they  cannot  be  separated  ?" 
Alas,  it  is  not  so  !  The  father  stands  alone. 
The  wail  of  his  wife  may  be  heard — the  ago- 
nizing sobs  of  the  children  may  ring  in  our 
ears,  it  is  of  no  avail ;  the  sale  goes  on,  the 
holiest  ties  are  rudely  snapt  asunder,  and  they 
whom  God  had  ordained  should  love  each 
other,  and  live  together,  forcibly  and  forever 
separated  !  Tell  us,  friend,  tell  us  humane 
slaveholder,  if  any  stranger  could  witness  a 
sight  like  this,  or  read,  or  hear  of  it,  and  not 
denounce  the  institution  as  accursed  1  Can 
we  expect,  do  we  ask,  that  men  afar  off  should 
deal  gently  with  it,  write  or  speak  kindly  of 
it,  when  it  concentrates  within  itself  terrors 
which  shocked  the  heathen,  and  which,  if  nar- 
rated to  us  of  any  other  people,  would  make 
our  very  blood  boil  with  indignation? 

And  now  imagine  that  the  stranger  seeing 
these  things  should  turn  to  our  statute  books, 
and  look  closely  to  our  slave  laws  !  Here, 
the  freeman  may  be  sold  into  slavery  forever, 
if  he  be  unable  to  pay  a  trifling  fine.  There, 
it  is  a  criminal  offence  to  teach  the  slave  to 
read  the  [Bible.]  In  one  State,  marriages  are 
not  allowed  :  the  law  making  the  offspring  of 
any  union  among  slaves  illegitimate.  In  none 
are  they  legalized.  Everywhere  is  public 
opinion  in  advance  of  our  slave  code.  Every- 
where are  slave  owners  really  more  humane 
and  Christian  than  the  law.  That,  in  spirit, 
is  vindictive,  cruel,  irreligious;  no  barbarian 
code  is  so  bad.  Yet  it  is  that,  and  that  alone 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world  judge  us,  by  which  ihey  judge 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Is  it  strange,  that 
they  should  judge  harshly  ?  They  were  more 
or  less  than  men  if  they  did  otherwise. 

Dissimulation. — Dissimulation  in  youth  is 
the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age  ;  its  first 
appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  de- 
pravity, and  future  shame.  It  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  contempt.  After  the  first  departure  from 
sincerity,  it  is  hard  to  stop  ;  one  artifice  leads 
on  to  another;  till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the 
labyrinth  increases,  we  are  left  in  our  snare. 
— Blair. 


Happiness. — That  state  of  life  is  most  hap- 
py where  superfluities  are  not  required,  and 
necessaries  not  wanting. — Plutarch. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  190.) 

In  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  George  Dill- 
wyn,  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  Isaac  Zane,  at  whose  hospitable  man- 
sion the  Indian  conferences  were  held.  Isaac 
Zane  was  at  that  time  an  elder  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  useful  and  consistent  member 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
born  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  Jersey,  in  1710, 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  old  became 
a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  days  of  his 
youth  he  submitted  to  the  visitations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  through  its  life-giving,  life- 
sustaining  virtue,  he  experienced  a  growth  in 
grace,  and  became  established  in  righteous- 
ness. A  sincere  concern  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  Truth  was  raised  in  his  heart, 
and  a  fervent  engagement  for  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  discipline  in  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Quite  early  in  manhood, 
he  became  concerned  to  take  share  in  the  ex- 
ercises and  burdens  devolving  on  the  faithful 
members  of  the  militant  church, — and  few  in- 
deed have  been  the  examples  left  us  of  similar 
dedication  and  zeal,  extending  through  such  a 
long  life.  In  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  nearly 
sixty  years  he  was  one  of  the  willing-hearted 
burden  bearers,  on  whom  appointments  were 
most  abundantly  laid.  He  was  often  sent  by 
his  Friends  to  labour  affectionately  to  reclaim 
those  who  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  Truth 
and  virtue,  and  often  by  appointment  was  en- 
gaged in  the  arduous  duty  of  visiting  with 
others  in  Gospel  love,  the  families  of  the  meet- 
ing he  belonged  to.  Indeed  a  '  meeting  for 
business'  scarcely  passed  by,  without  a  fresh 
portion  of  service  being  assigned  him. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1754,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged  an  elder;  and  when  in  1756  1  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings'  was  established,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  that  body.  He  was  con- 
nected with  nearly  every  important  movement 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  1750  to  1794.  Beside  his  services  in 
visiting  the  families  of  his  own  meeting,  under 
its  appointment,  he  twice  received  a  minute 
from  his  brethren  at  home,  to  visit  the  mem- 
bers  of  other  meetings.  Those  of  Deer  Creek, 
Maryland,  in  1783,  and  of  Evesham,  New 
Jersey,  in  1784. 

From  the  memorial  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  concerning  him,  we  learn, 
that  he  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives of  this  land,  and  was  deeply  concerned 
for  their  good.  He  had  marked  them  wasting 
rapidly  away  from  this  province, — so  that 
tribes  numerous  in  the  days  of  his  youth  were 
becoming  nearly  extinct,  and  he  was  greatly 
solicitous  of  doing  everything  practicable  for 
their  comfort  and  instruction.  When  any 
came  to  Philadelphia,  or  held  treaties  with  the 
Government  of  the  province,  in  places  adja- 
cent, he  was  anxious  to  show  them  marks  of 
friendship  and  respect,  and  endeavoured  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  which  rightly  open- 
ed, to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Truth.  He 
had  a  high  place  in  their  esteem  and  affection, 


and  this  he  sought  to  turn  to  their  own  good  ; 
taking  advantage  of  their  willingness  to  hear 
him,  in  pointing  out  '  the  benefit  of  a  peace- 
able disposition,  and  the  necessity  of  their  at- 
tending to  the  convictions  of  Divine  Grace.' 

As  one  of  the  members  of  '  The  Friendly 
Association  for  regaining  and  preserving  Peace 
with  the  Indians  by  Pacific  Measures,'  Isaac 
Zane  was  peculiarly  active.  In  the  Fifth 
month,  1758,  he  went  up  to  Wyoming,  taking 
some  workmen  with  him  in  order  lo  assist 
John  Hughes  and  others  sent  by  the  Govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania,  to  build  dwellings  for 
Tedyuscong  and  his  tribe. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Easton,  in  Eighth 
month,  1761,  a  Muncy  Indian  was  killed 
by  a  white  man,  and  consternation  seized 
upon  the  white  population  on   the  north- 
ern frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  lest  the  murder 
might  be  retaliated  on  them.    Many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  were  at  that  time  exasperated 
with  the  English,  and  some  were  prepared, 
and  others  preparing,  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
again.    Tedyuscong,  in  passing  amongst  the 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  publicly  declared  his 
belief  that  a  general  Indian  war  would  speedily 
follow.    The  report  of  his  opinion,  added  to 
the  fears  engendered  by  the  murder  referred 
to,  occasioned  very  many  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlers to  flee  from  their  habitations.    The  reli- 
gious Indians  settled  on  the  North  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  at  a  place  called  Mackwi- 
hilosing,  who  were  under  the  instruction  of 
Papoonung,  were  disturbed  at  the  expressed 
determination  of  some  of  the  Muncy  or  Mini- 
sink  Indians,  to  take  the  tomahawk  and  re- 
venge themselves  on  the  whites.    It  would 
appear  the  lovers  of  peace  in  that  little  settle- 
ment, not  only  endeavoured  to  persuade  these 
fierce  coveters  of  revenge  and  blood,  to  forego 
their  purpose,  but  even  sacrificed  some  of  their 
own  goods  in  purchasing  the  delay.    Two  of 
them  in  the  meantime,  Tongocone  and  Seco- 
mus,  hurried  down  to  Philadelphia  with  an 
account  of  the  position  of  affairs.  Governor 
Hamilton,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Friendly  Association,  determined 
to  send  a  conciliatory  message  with  a  suitable 
present  to  assuage  the  ire  of  the  Muncies.  He 
commissioned  Isaac  Zane  and  Isaac  Greenleaf, 
both  warm  friends  of  the  Indians,  to  take  his 
present  and  message,  and  go  to  Wyoming,  in 
which  neighbourhood  three  of  the  fierce  Mun- 
cy warriors  were,  and  meet  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  threatening  aspect  of  things, — the 
probability  that  hostilities  would  commence, 
and  the  personal  danger  to  themselves, — these 
Friends  of  Peace  and  of  men,  undertook  the 
trust.    Governor  Hamilton's   message  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  preserved,  but  we 
learn  that  it  stated  that  the  murderer  of  the 
Indian  was  in  prison  ;  which  assertion  his  en- 
voys found  was  not  true.    Isaac  Zane  kept  a 
journal  of  this  mission  of  mercy,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  published,  we  shall 
give  copious  extracts  from  it,  giving  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  part  omitted  to  make  the  narrative 
complete. 

Isaac  Zane  in  company  with  Isaac  Green- 
leaf,  left  Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  13,  1761, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  John  Evans,  at  North  Wales,  that 
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night-  On  the  14th  they  overtook  Tongocone 
and  Secomus,  whom  they  had  sent  forward 
with  goods  for  the  intended  present  to  the 
Muncy  Indians,  and  proceeding  together  to 
Bethlehem,  they  there  joined  Job  Chilleway 
and  Cobos,  two  of  their  Wihilosing  brethren. 
Tongocone  now  desired  to  see  the  Governor's 
message,  and  on  examining  it,  said  it  would 
not  answer  the  end  proposed,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  present  accompanying  it.  He 
evidently  feared  lest  the  two  Friends  should 
be  hurt  by  the  Muncy  warriors,  and  proposed 
that  Isaac  Stille,  a  Delaware  Indian,  should  be 
deputed  to  the  delivery  of  the  message  and 
present.  The  Friends  informed  him  they  were 
willing  to  alter  the  wording  of  the  message 
sent  by  the  Governor, — and  on  this  condition 
they  agreed  to  go  forward.  About  2  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  the  company  left 
Bethlehem,  and  went  to  Bowman's,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  to  lodge. 
Tedyuscong  who  had  been  with  them  at  Beth- 
lehem so  drunk  he  could  not  *  stand  still,'  came 
to  them  this  evening  entirely  sober,  although 
in  each  of  his  two  coat  pockets  he  had  a  bottle 
of  rum.  The  Friends  being  in  a  large  room, 
in  which  were  the  people  of  the  house,  and 
some  strangers,  one  of  them  spoke  of  "  the 
presumption  of  wicked  people  in  daily  doing 
the  things  they  know  displease  Him  by  whom 
they  have  a  being  in  the  world  ; — and  for  their 
so  displeasing  him,  their  souls  fall  into  endless 
misery."  Tedyuscong  then  asked  if  the 
Friends  thought  all  men  had  descended  from 
the  same  first  parents, — '  he  supposed  the 
white  people  had  some  account  in  their  books 
thereof.'  He  was  told  that  it  was  said  in  the 
Bible  that  all  nations  of  men  were  made  of  one 
blood,  and  that  Friends  believed  it  to  be  true. 
On  this  he  wished  to  know  how  there  came 
to  be  so  many  languages  in  the  world.  When 
the  history  of  the  building  of  Babel  and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  been  given,  Tongo- 
cone waving  his  hand  towards  Isaac  Zane  and 
Isaac  Greenleaf,  said  he  wanted  "  some  talk 
with,  the  two  Quakers,  concerning  what  the 
Moravians  say  of  the  Quakers."  At  this  all 
the  company  gave  eager  attention,  and  he  be- 
gan :  "  I  lodged  last  evening  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Indians,  and  the  Moravians  told  me  that 
'  the  souls  of  the  Quakers  should  not  be  saved.' 
I  asked  why  ?  They  answered,  '  Because  they 
do  not  baptize  with  water.'  Now,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear,"  continued  Tongocone,  "  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourselves  in  this  matter." 
Isaac  Zane  says,  "  We  told  him  we  could  not 
believe  outward  water  could  wash  people's 
hearts  clean  from  sin,  and  the  abundance  of 
corruption  that  is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  wick- 
ed men.  We  are  sensible  that  nothing  less 
than  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire, 
— the  power  of  God, — can  cleanse  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  from  evil.  Though 
baptizing  with  outward  water  was  formerly 
used,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  spiritual,  which 
is  Christ's  baptism,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former,  which  is  called  John's.  [We]  queried 
with  them  whether  they  thought  it  possible 
that  pious  men  who  never  had  the  knowledge 
of  outward  baptism  were  all  lost,  or  cast  into 
endless  punishment  ?" 

"  Tongocone  seemed  satisfied  with  what 


had  been  said,  and  gave  us  an  account  of  what 
he  had  said  in  answer  to  the  above  opinion  of 
the  Moravians.  '  I  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Quakers,  and  I  have  found  them  to  be 
a  kind  and  loving  people,  doing  good  with 
what  they  have  to  those  who  are  in  want ; — 
and  since  our  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  give 
them  such  virtue  in  this  life,  what  reason  is 
there  to  believe  that  he  will  not  save  their 
souls?' " 

Job  Chilleway  said  he  believed  "  they,"  the 
Moravians,  "  knew  nothing  about  who  should 
or  should  not  be  saved." 

On  the  16th,  the  travellers  met  three  squaws, 
of  whom  Tongocone  inquired  whether  the 
three  Muncy  warriors,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
or's message  was  addressed,  had  come  to 
Wyoming.  The  reply  was,  they  have,  and 
there  are  three  more  with  them.  At  this  the 
Indians  appeared  troubled,  and  expressed  many 
fears  as  to  the  result.  Tongocone  said,  "  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  employ  our  hearts  in 
constant  prayer  to  our  Maker,  to  soften,  and 
turn  the  minds  of  those  wicked  men  with 
whom  we  are  going  to  do  business." 

The  journal  goes  on :  "  We  got  about  20 
miles  into  the  desert  this  day.  Night  coming 
on  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  where  water 
was  hard  to  get.  When  we  had  set  up  our 
tents,  the  Quealeasink  Indians  and  Tedyus- 
cong came,  and  .sat  with  us  therein,  to  consi- 
der our  message.  On  reading  it  over  again 
Tongocone  said  there  were  but  six  words  in  it, 
that  would  be  useful,  and  that  if  we  were  to 
read  it  as  it  was  to  them  [the  Muncies],  they 
would  go  out  of  the  house  before  it  was  half 
done.  We  proposed  to  them  to  consider  it  by 
paragraphs,  but  Tongocone  said  it  would  be 
useless.  He  desired  to  see  our  wampum,  and 
then  he  could  tell  better  what  to  say.  We 
granted  his  request,  and  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  and  went  to  rest, — but  for  want  of  water, 
I  slept  little.  17th.  Thence  we  proceeded 
north  by  west  near  the  same  course  as  yes- 
terday. On  our  way  Job  Chilleway  dropt 
some  angry  words  against  those  warriors  that 
put  us  to  so  much  trouble.  Tongocone  ad- 
monished him  for  being  angry  at  them,  '  for,' 
said  he,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  pitied.  We  were 
once  in  the  like  error.' 

"  We  went  about  20  miles  this  day,  and  at 
the  motion  of  the  Indians  encamped  about  an 
hour  by  sun  to  hold  a  further  consultation 
about  the  Governor's  message.  It  was  an 
old  encamping  place  by  a  good  stream  of  wa- 
ter, and  many  Indian  houses.  We  let  them 
have  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum  with 
which  they  went  to  counsel  in  conjunction 
with  Tedyuscong. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Industry. — Excellence  is  never  granted  to 
man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.  It  argues 
no  small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the 
habits  of  industry  without  the  pleasure  of  per- 
ceiving those  advantages,  which,  like  the  hand 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approach- 
es to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to 
escape  observation. — Joshua  Reynolds. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Ye  have  the  Poor  always  with  you." 

Many  men  of  many  minds  ; 
These,  the  heart,  to  good  inclines  ; 
Those,  by  evil  led  astray, 
Wander  in  a  devious  way. 

Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1847.  This  is  the  day 
which  is  called  Christmas  by  the  people  of  the 
world  ;  and  many  no  doubt,  have  partaken  of 
plentiful  and  costly  dinners,  with  other  expen- 
sive luxuries,  without  feeling  those  emotions 
of  gratitude  towards  their  heavenly  Father, 
which  ought  to  have  filled  their  hearts,  for  his 
provident  care  over  them.  Others  have  past 
this  day  hungry  and  pennyless  ;  and  not  a  few 
have  begged  at  the  door  of  affluence  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  sustain  life ;  as  I  have  seen 
it  done  this  day. 

Numbers  are  confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness, 
with  few  of  the  necessaries,  and  none  of  the 
outward  comforts  of  life.  And  not  a  few  of 
these  are  surrounded  with  hungry  children, 
and  are  without  the  means  of  supplying  them 
with  that  food,  which  they  so  much  need,  and 
for  which  they  weep  and  ask  unavailingly. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  for  I  have  been 
again  and  again,  the  pained  witness  of  such 
scenes.  I  know  that  many  of  the  affluent 
among  us  think  that  these  pictures  are  over- 
drawn ;  but  let  such  go  with  me  into  some  of 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  into  which  I  can 
lead  them,  and  they  will  return,  as  I  have  often 
returned,  sorrowing  deeply  that  I  have  not  the 
means  of  relieving  the  misery  under  which  I 
see  so  many  of  my  fellow  beings  suffering. 

That  the  poor  do  not  make  the  best  use  of 
what  they  get,  is  in  the  general,  true.  This 
calls  for  instruction,  and  sometimes  for  admo- 
nition ;  but  it  is  no  good  excuse  for  withhold- 
ing our  aid.  We  all  have  our  failings ;  and 
those  poor  miserables  whom  we  condemn,  have, 
it  is  likely,  received  no  lesson  in  thrift  from 
parental  care,  to  fit  them  for  performing  those 
duties,  in  which  their  imperfections  so  glaring- 
ly appear. 

My  sympathies  and  belter  feelings  have 
been  much  drawn  out  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  Fall,  and  so  far  in  the  Winter,  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  more  especially  on  account  of 
their  children.  The  sick  also  among  them 
have  still  more  warmly  interested  my  feelings. 
And  I  have  frequently  as  I  sat  by  the  bed  side 
of  the  poor  and  afflicted  ones,  felt  my  mind 
exercised  in  deep  humility  of  soul  before  the 
Lord,  desiring  that  he  would  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  those,  to  whom  he  has  intrusted 
riches,  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  ;  and  not  kind 
only,  but  that  they  may  be  diligent  in  seeking 
out,  and  faithful  in  relieving  such  as  need  help, 
that  so  the  blessings  of  those  that  are  ready 
to  perish  may  come  upon  them. 

I  have  often  been  permitted  to  feel,  when 
beside  the  sick  beds  of  the  indigent,  that  these 
poor  sufferers  are  not  forgotten  of  the  Lord ; 
but  that  his  good  Spirit  is  very  near  his  afflict- 
ed children,  who  have  received  in  this  life 
their  evil  things,  to  be  compensated  in  the  life 
which  is  to  come  with  those  good  things,  which 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt. 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
carry,  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  Lord's 
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poor  and  afflicted  children.  But  we  must  not 
confine  our  visits  and  labour  of  love  to  these. 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  set  us  the  blessed  ex- 
ample of  going  among  publicans  and  sinners 
to  do  good  ;  to  seek  and  to  save  those  lost 
sheep  of  his  heavenly  Father's  flock. 

1  have  met  with  instruction,  example,  and 
encouragement  to  myself,  in  giving  what  little 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  give,  to  the  poor. 
And  having  known  a  little  of  the  blessed  effects 
of  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  ne- 
cessitous, I  feel  anxious  to  encourage  others  to 
diligence  in  the  same  painful,  yet  profitable 
employment. 

Ah  me !  how  little  knows  the  human  heart, 
The  pleasing  task  of  softening-  other's  woes  ; 
Sweet  is  the  joy  that  pity  can  impart 
Where  sympathy's  warm  tear  for  others  flows. 

A.  B.  C. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Barclay's  and  Crisp's  AVarnings. 

Nothing  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  re- 
ligious society  than  a  party  spirit,  let  the  ob- 
ject which  it  professes  to  support,  be  even 
lawful  in  itself.  For  a  lawful  thing  maintain- 
ed and  carried  by  party  spirit  cannot  work 
the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  setting  up 
another  spirit  to  govern  in  the  visible  church, 
than  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  if  his  Spirit  do 
not  rule,  whom  the  Father  hath  given  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  his  body  the  church, 
the  spirit  of  antichrist  will,  however  plausible 
the  pretext.  It  will  in  time  show  itself  to  be- 
long to  "  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God," — that  is,  to  those  who  are 
deceived  by  him — but  not  to  those  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  and  in  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  These 
will  have  a  true  sense  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the 
deception  which  it  is  exerting,  even  over  some 
who  think  they  are  right,  but  are  working  in 
their  own  unsanctified,  and  unmortified  wills. 

If  under  the  law  he  that  put  forth  his  hand 
unbidden  to  steady  the  tottering  ark,  was 
smitten  with  death,  surely  no  one  in  this  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  can  with  impunity  attempt 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  church  for  any 
purpose,  by  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or  the 
force  of  his  own  will  and  strength.  This  is 
the  ground  of  all  schism  and  disunity  among 
members  of  a  professing  religious  body,  and 
those  who  are  judging  and  seeking  to  govern 
by  their  own  fallen  wisdom,  however  high 
they  may  apprehend  themselves  and  their  at- 
tainments to  be  in  religious  things,  even  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  brethren,  will  be  the 
fomenters  of  division  ;  and  if  they  have  ever 
been  anointed  for  the  kingdom  or  priesthood, 
will  come  to  have  it  rent  from  them,  and  it 
shall  be  given  to  their  "  neighbours  who  are 
better  than  they." 

Robert  Barclay  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
church  government,  says,  "  Every  member 
has  its  place  and  station  in  the  body,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  in  the  life  of  the  body  ;  and  all 
have  need  one  of  another  ;  yet  is  no  member  to 
assume  another  place  in  the  body,  than  God 


has  given  it,  nor  yet  to  grudge  or  repine  its 
fellow  member's  place;  but  to  be  content  with 
its  own.  For  the  uncomely  parts  are  no  less 
needful  than  the  comely,  and  the  less  honour- 
able than  the  more  honourable.  Now  the 
ground  of  all  schisms,  divisions  or  rents  in  the 
body  is,  when  any  member  assumes  another 
place  than  is  allotted  it ;  or  being  gone  from 
the  life  and  unity  of  the  body  and  losing  the 
sense  of  it,  lets  in  the  murmurer,  the  eye  that 
watches  for  evil,  and  not  in  holy  care  over  its 
fellow  members.  Then  instead  of  coming 
down  to  judgment  in  itself,  will  stand  up  and 
judge  its  fellow  members,  yea,  the  whole  body, 
or  those  whom  God  has  set  in  a  more  honour- 
able and  eminent  place  in  the  body  than  itself. 
Such  suffer  not  the  word  of  exhortation,  and 
term  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  is  the 
way  of  life,  imposition  and  oppression,  and 
are  not  aware  how  far  they  are  in  the  things 
they  condemn  others  for,  while  they  spare  not 
to  reprove  and  revile  all  their  fellow  members  ; 
yea,  if  they  be  but  admonished  themselves, 
they  cry  out,  as  if  their  great  charter  of  Gos- 
pel liberty  were  broken." 

Speaking  of  the  antient  Christian  church  he 
says,  "  Some  not  abiding  in  subjection  to  the 
Truth  in  themselves,  were  not  contented  with 
that  station  in  the  body  which  God  had  placed 
them  in,  but  became  vainly  puffed  up  in  their 
fleshly  minds,  intruding  into  those  things  they 
had  not  seen ;  and  would  needs  be  innovators, 
given  to  change,  and  introducing  new  doctrines 
and  practices,  not  only  differing,  but  contrary 
to  what  was  already  delivered  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  making  parties,  causing  divisions  and 
rents,  stumbling  the  weak,  &c. 

Stephen  Crisp,  after  describing  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  gathering  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, says  in  his  exhortation  to  "  beware  of 
seducing  spirits,"  "  then  the  adversary  sought 
out  ways  and  instruments  to  disturb  their  pro- 
gress by  drawing  one  or  other  among  them- 
selves from  that  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  in  which  they  had  been  of  one  heart, 
and  had  believed  and  practised  the  same 
things,  without  vain  disputations  ;  and  having 
found  some  unstable  souls  fit  for  his  purpose, 
he  wrought  powerfully  in  them  to  move  ques- 
tions, which  had  a  tendency  to  draw  others 
forth  to  striving  about  the  question," — "  and 
when  the  devil  had  thus  far  prevailed,  he  gave 
encouragement  to  some  high-minded,  heady, 
unruly  servants,  to  go  abroad  through  the 
churches,  and  preach  up  these  his  questions 
as  doctrines,  and  to  seduce  and  draw  away, 
all  they  could,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel." "  So  that  now  a  great  deal  of  their  [the 
Apostles']  work  was  to  warn  the  poor  flock  of 
Christ  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and 
to  give  out  testimonies  of  their  own  sincerity, 
and  against  these  deceitful  workers,  and  to 
open  and  unfold  the  mysterious  working  of  that 
evil  spirit,  and  how  it  wrought  cunningly  to 
make  void  the  offence  of  the  cross,  that  they 
might  carry  on  the  name  and  outward  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  with  more  reputation  and 
less  reproach  than  at  the  first.  For  this  was 
the  design  1o  get  the  Christians  into  a  false 
liberty,  and  to  loosen  their  hearts  from  that 
sincerity  and  watchfulness  which  was  taught 
them  in  the  beginning." 


Of  Friends,  he  says,  "  I  now  come  to  tell 
you  in  great  plainness  and  sincerity  what  hath 
for  some  months  lain  upon  my  mind  relating 
to  this  subject,  and  concerning  the  day  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  dispensation  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  which  is  now  preached 
again  unto  us,  in  which  we  found  the  same 
blessed  effects  as  they  did.  For  when  we  had 
believed  therein,  it  brought  us  into  great  sim- 
plicity,  and  into  cleanness  of  mind,  and  into 
an  unfeigned  love  and  unity  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  from  what  parts  or  countries  soever 
we  came,  we  all  spake  the  same  things; 
and  the  querking,  querying,  disputing  wit 
was  brought  down,  and  cast  out  from  among 
us  ;  though  we  could  query  and  dispute  with 
the  opposers  that  were  without,  in  defence  of 
the  Truth,  yet  we  had  then  no  such  occasion 
among  them  that  professed  Truth ;  for  we 
were  of  one  heart,  and  mind,  and  judgment, 
and  in  that  universal  love,  we  laboured  to 
build  up  one  another  in  our  most  holy  faith, 
and  to  publish  and  make  known  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus,  in  whom  we  believed  ;  and 
many  were  daily  added  to  the  church,  and 
came  to  partake  of  the  same  faith,  and  of  the 
same  love,  and  grew  into  the  same  simplicity 
of  mind,  wherein  we  had  a  harmonious  re- 
joicing in  spirit,  whenever  we  saw  one  an- 
other. In  this  state  did  the  Truth  preserve 
us,  and  our  faith  was  firm  in  that  name  and 
power  by  which  we  were  called,  that  the 
Lord  would  go  before  us,  and  prosper  us  in 
his  blessed  way,  in  which  he  caused  our  souls 
to  take  great  delight,  and  take  up  the  daily 
cross  cheerfully,  and  deny  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  Him  that  had  called  us." 

Oh,  blessed  day !  oh,  precious  love  and 
unity,  which  bound  together  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  those 
simple-hearted  and  devoted  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing of  this  religious  Society  !  How  needful 
is  it  while  contending  for  the  same  faith,  that 
we  should  daily  examine  whether  we  are  in 
the  same  unity,  the  unity  which  is  alone  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  can  only  be 
maintained  by  faithfully  abiding  it ;  and  if  we 
are  truly  united,  we  shall  love  one  another. 

Stephen  Crisp  then  proceeds :  "  But  the 
old  enemy  of  Truth  envied  this  our  tranquillity, 
and  began  to  work  in  some  where  he  found  a 
ground  to  work  in,  and  sought  to  lead  them 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  to  exalt 
their  minds  in  the  sight  of  things  opened  by 
the  Truth,  and  so  did  not  abide  in  the  tender 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  humility  of  the  inno- 
cent seed,  but  flew  up  in  airy  notions  and  ima- 
ginations; some  into  a  false  liberty,  and  other 
strange  imaginations  of  their  own  growth  to 
some  high  state,  and  were  hardened  against 
exhortations  ;  rather  judging  themselves  fit  to 
teach,  than  to  be  taught,  and  these  drew  seve- 
ral after  them  through  an  affection  that  was 
not  subject  to  the  cross,  and  became  an  occa- 
sion of  offence  and  stumbling  to  many,  who 
were  inquiring  after  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
a  great  exercise  and  sorrow,  to  such  as  kept 
in  the  travail  and  labour  for  Zion's  redemp- 
tion." 

"  And  as  concerning  all  who  seek  to  trou- 
ble you  with  any  subtle  and  crafty  questions, 
keep  you  your  habitations  in  the  power  of 
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God,  and  you  will  daily  come  more  and  more 
to  discern  the  tendency  of  them  ;  how  it  is  a 
spirit  that  works  against  the  cross,  and  seeks 
to  cause  the  offence  of  it  to  cease ;  that  they 
might  bear  a  profession  of  the  Truth,  and  live 
in  a  loose  conversation  without  control  or 
judgment ;  and  you  will  see  them  come  to 
nought  like  others  before  them." 

Of  such  who  "  received  a  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  things  at  a  distance  in  a  speculative 
way" — "  wanting  the  substance  that  never 
waxeth  old, — are  always  itching  after  some 
new  thing" — "  gadding  and  changing  their 
ways  ;" — he  says  they  are  led  into  divers  sects 
and  opinions,  "and  a  false  liberty  gets  up  in 
them,  in  which  they  grow  heady  and  stubborn, 
and  look  upon  every  one  that  seeks  to  reclaim 
them  as  their  enemy,  and  let  in  hard  and  bit- 
ter thoughts  against  them  ;  and  the  enemy  fills 
them  with  prejudice,  and  in  that  state  they 
seek  for  the  failings  of  others,  and  feed  vpon 
them  as  bread  to  strengthen  themselves,  and 
so  grow  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
innocent  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  and  which  he 
hath  given  for  food  for  the  children  of  the 
kingdom.  Oh,  this  is  a  sad  condition,  and  I 
have  often  with  deep  sorrow  lamented  the  state 
of  some,  when  I  have  seen  what  a  good  be- 
ginning they  have  made  in  the  way  of  God, 
and  have  been  as  pleasant  plants,  and  hopeful 
to  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  comfort  of  his  people,"  and  yet  "  for  want 
of  diligent  watchfulness,  and  keeping  close  to 
the  daily  cross," — "  they  have  lost  both  their 
first  love,  and  their  first  work  also." 


For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 

The  memoranda  left  by  this  dear  Friend, 
have  long  been  circulating  in  manuscript,  sub- 
ject to  the  errors  made  by  different  transcrib- 
ers.  Having  been  much  interested  in  them, 
and,  believing  the  readers  of  "The  Friend" 
will  be  gratified  and  instructed  by  their  perusal, 
the  more  important  parts  have  been  copied 
for  that  paper.  Extracts  from  the  journals  of 
Friends  who  visited  Clements  have  been  intro- 
duced, under  their  appropriate  dates,  and  an 
Epistle  from  William  Mott,  to  which  she  re- 
fers, has  also  been  inserted  from  another 
source,  in  connection  with  her  notice  of  its  re- 
ceipt, making  the  account  as  complete  as  the 
materials  at  the  collater's  command  would  allow. 

There  are  many  afflicted  individuals,  shut 
out  from  the  duties  of  active  life,  to  whom  this 
narrative  will  doubless  be  animating  and  en- 
couraging,— showing  how  the  Christian  graces 
bloomed  and  shed  a  fragrance  around,  where 
little  of  the  comforts  of  this  world  were  to  be 
looked  for ;  and  such  may  thereby  be  afresh 
incited  to  press  after  the  crown  which  through 
faith  and  patience  we  fully  believe  she  inhe- 
rited. And  those  who  are  inclined  to  murmur, 
though  surrounded  by  comforts  and  blessings, 
may  be  taught  a  profitable  lesson  by  the  life 
of  one,  who,  amid  the  distortion  of  her  limbs 
from  disease,  a  total  inability  to  help  herself, 


and  in  a  state  of  outward  poverty,  had  many 
seasons  of  rejoicing  in  God  her  Saviour,  who 
made  all  her  bed  in  sickness,  and  who  had  to 
acknowledge,  after  near  two  score  years  con- 
finement to  her  bed,  that  she  lacked  no  good 
thing ! 

Clements  Willis,  of  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
was  afflicted  by  rheumatism  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  During  this  period  she  kept  memo- 
randums of  her  spiritual  conflicts  and  comforts, 
with  some  notices  of  passing  events.  In  the 
introduction  to  her  manuscript  book,  she  says, 
"  That  which  first  induced  me  to  keep  this 
small  account  was,  the  consideration  of  my 
great  inability  to  help  myself  for  a  long  sea- 
son. And  how,  and  where,  and  by  what 
means,  I  have  been  supported,  [  was  not  will- 
ing to  forget,  for  several  reasons,  which  I  kept 
very  much  in  my  mind  from  the  year  1738 
to  the  year  1748 ;  and  then  I  began  to  think, 
that  the  lime  might  come  wherein  I  could  not 
remember  many  things  I  was  unwilling  to  for- 
get ;  therefore  in  the  last  year,"  "  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Friend,  I  had  some  particulars 
written  down  :  and  since  I  have  made  some 
additions."  "  Since  1  began,  many  have  been 
the  discouragements  of  my  mind  from  pro- 
ceeding ;" — "but  this  I  have  observed,  when 
at  any  time  I  have  been  the  most  refreshed  by 
the  sweet  distillations  of  Divine  Love,  I  have 
been  the  most  encouraged  in  this  my  under- 
taking." 

She  was  born  the  15th  of  Ninth  month, 
1709  ;  and  when  about  nine  years  old,  her 
mother  died,  leaving  five  small  children.  Cle- 
ments says  :  "  At  nineteen  years  of  age  I  was 
taken  with  the  rheumatism,  and  my  father 
used  all  the  means  with  doctors  which  we 
thought  fit,  but  without  effect.  At  the  end  of 
about  four  years  and  a-half  I  became  helpless, 
and  then  my  affliction  increased.  My  mind 
and  body  being  both  afflicted,  I  tried  all  ways 
possible  for  ease.  I  thought  [  could  put  my 
mouth  in  the  dust,  so  that  I  might  find  hope  ; 
but  could  find  none,  until  I  became  willing  to 
give  up,  and  say  within  myself,  '  If  my  Ma- 
ker will  provide  for  my  afflicted  body  what  I 
have  need  of,  I  will  be  content ;'  I  then  found 
some  ease." 

In  1736,  her  father  removed  from  Long  Is- 
land into  Pennsylvania.  By  the  persuasion 
of  Friends,  and  at  her  own  earnest  desire,  she 
was  left  behind.  Her  father  gave  her  a  por- 
tion of  fifty-six  pounds;  and  placed  her  and 
her  sister  Hannah  with  their  uncle  Isaac 
Willis.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  were  very  kind 
to  her  ;  but  in  about  three  months,  they,  and 
two  of  their  children  died,  within  the  space  of 
fourteen  days ;  which,  she  says,  "  was  a  great 
trouble  unto  us  ;  but  He  that  remembers  the 
afflicted  was  pleased  to  help  us,  and  our  Friends 
took  care  of  us  ;  for  which  I  have  been  often 
thankful  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good.  Not 
longafter,  my  sister  who  had  been  all  along  very 
kind  to  me,  was  afflicted  also  with  rheuma- 
tism, so  that  she  could  not  help  me.  Then,  I 
thought,  there  was  no  way  for  me,  out- 
wardly." 

She  was  then  removed  to  the  house  of  an- 
other uncle,  where  she  remained  nearly  two 
years  and  a-half,  when  he  sickened  with  the 


small-pox,  and  died.  "  Then,"  she  remarks, 
"  I  was  forced  to  be  removed  again  ;  but  my 
desire  was,  that  my  Comforter  would  go  along 
with  me,  wherever  I  went ;  and  so  I  find  it 
unto  this  day  ;  for  which  I  can  never  be  thank- 
ful enough."  She  then  enumerates  a  number 
of  places  at  which  she  remained  for  various 
periods,  adding,  "  At  all  these  places  I  was 
wonderfully  favoured  both  inwardly  by  my 
Maker,  and  outwardly  by  my  Friends  ;  a  sense 
whereof  often  remains  on  my  mind,  with  de- 
sires that  every  one  that  showed  compassion, 
may  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  their  own 
bosoms." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

Chambers's  Cyclopedia. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  to  be  great- 
ly misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
world,  and  to  be  the  object  of  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  those  who  have  taken  little  pains 
to  inquire  into  its  real  character  and  princi- 
ples. Its  great  and  cardinal  doctrine,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  teacher  and  leader  of 
the  people  of  God — that  what  is  to  be  known 
of  God  is  made  manifest  in  man, — not  being 
received  and  believed  by  men  of  the  world,  the 
whole  series  of  doctrines  and  practices  which 
flow  from  it,  become  in  the  eyes  of  such,  fool- 
ishness and  a  stumbling  block.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  see  the  same  misconceptions  and  mis- 
statements renewed  : 

The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
The  impaled  trash  and  madness  not  their  own. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  several  articles  in  a  *vork  to  which 
a  Friend  a  few  weeks  since  called  my  atten- 
tion. I  allude  to  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of 
English  Literature,  a  work  designed  to  give 
to  general  readers  specimens  of  the  English 
writers  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  age  of 
Chaucer  to  our  own. 

The  compiler,  Robert  Chambers,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  lime.  A 
printer  by  trade — he  has  pursued  his  avocation 
with  such  skill  and  assiduity  as  to  have  placed 
himself  and  his  brother  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  publishing  offices  in  the  world. 
His  Edinburgh  Journal,  with  selections  from 
which  we  have  frequently  enriched  our  pages, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  widely  diffused 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain.  The  brothers 
have  done  more  lhan  almost  any  other  printers 
of  the  age  to  bring  useful  and  valuable  books 
within  reach  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic. 
The  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  Knight 
of  London,  and  the  Harpers  of  New  York, 
stand  in  this  respect  without  rivals.  Robert 
Chambers  has  found  leisure  amidst  all  the 
pressure  of  business  to  become  not  merely  a 
laborious  and  learned  student,  but  a  copious 
writer.  He  is  understood  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  Journal.  The  popular  encyclopoedia  call- 
ed Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  is 
edited  by  him,  and  shows  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  clear  ideas  upon  a  great  range 
of  science  and  literature. 

The  selections  in  the  work  before  us,  are 
marked  by  the  same  general  good  taste  and 
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good  sense  which  characterize  his  other  publi- 
cations. Yet,  as  in  them,  parts  of  the  wide 
field  over  which  he  expatiates,  are  merely 
glanced  at,  or  are  described  on  trust  from  the 
defective  sketches  of  others.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  what  he  says  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  appears  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  give  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  their  approved  authors,  which 
he  prefaces  and  intermingles  with  short  criti- 
cal dissertations. 

These  last  appear  to  be  taken  partly  from 
the  prejudiced  Mosheim,  and  are  mainly  attri- 
butable to  that  fundamental  misconception  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  writers  whom  he 
quotes  from  are  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  and  El 
wood.  He  speaks  of  the  first  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity,  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  dis 
position,  yet  says  that  his  religious  enthusi 
asm  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  amount 
ed  to  madness.  Referring  to  that  portion  of 
his  life  between  the  years  1643  and  1648,  he 
says,  he  seems  at  times  to  have  been  com- 
pletely insane.  Now,  we  think  that  no  candid 
man  can  carefully  peruse  that  portion  of  his 
journal  which  relates  the  events  of  that  period, 
and  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Great  and 
severe  provings  of  spirit  undoubtedly  he  un- 
derwent;  he  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary 
wandering,  and  weeping  and  prayer  ;  and  in 
those  days  and  years  of  sorrow  and  tempta 
tion,  he  submitted  his  heart  to  be  thoroughly 
proved  and  cleansed  by  Him  who  knows  what 
is  in  man  ;  he  saw  through  the  hollowness  of 
an  empty  profession  of  religion,  and  passed 
through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  to  prepare 
him  for  his  future  services.  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  rebuke  false  teachers  and  ignorant 
priests  with  authority,  and  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world  and  its  spirit ;  and  he  did  all 
with  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  a  clearness 
of  intellect,  the  very"  reverse  of  insanity.  It 
was  the  preparing  period  of  his  life  for  the 
duties  to  which  he  was  called ;  and  the  prov- 
ing was  as  much  deeper  and  more  thorough, 
as  the  services  were  more  arduous  and  exalt- 
ed than  those  of  ordinary  men.  If  his  great 
doctrine  of  the  leaching  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  a  delusion,  then  was  he  the 
most  deluded  of  mortals  ;  but  if  as  the  Scrip- 
tures declare,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  consoling  of  truths,  then  George  Fox  so 
far  from  being  a  maniac,  was  in  that  portion 
also  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  favoured  and 
gifted  of  the  sons  of  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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paper  is  issued,  other  and  varying  accounts 
may  be  received  : 

"  Our  advices  from  Washington  induce  the 
belief  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico 
will  be  ratified — probably  to  day,  but  in  a 
modified  form.  It  is  said  that  the  omission  of 
the  10th  clause  strengthens  the  chance  of  rati- 
fication. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain public  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  peace  ;  and  we  believe  that  if  the 
moderate,  wise  and  patriotic  throughout  the 
land,  without  regard  to  party  politics,  could  be 
polled  distinctly  upon  this  question,  they 
would,  and  by  an  immense  majority,  be  found 
in  favour  of  Trist's  imperfect  Treaty,  rather 
than  run  any  risk  of  a  further  continuation  of 
the  war.  Better,  they  argue,  bear  the  evils  of 
a  mismanaged  Treaty,  than  leave  a  possibility 
of  the  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  apprehen- 
sion is,  should  the  Treaty  be  rejected  or  even 
modified — first,  that  the  present  Government 
of  Mexico  may,  by  some  sudden  pronuncia- 
mento  or  revolution,  be  overturned — and  next, 
the  impossibility  of  the  present  Mexican  autho- 
rities being  able  to  agree  to  a  modified  Treaty. 
The  people  have  had  enough  of  the  war,  and 
while  they  would  not  see  the  question  adjusted 
in  any  dishonourable  manner,  they  are  dispos- 
ed to  deal  generously,  magnanimously  with  a 
prostrate  foe.  We  repeat,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  is  adverse  to  any  alteration  of  the 
Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
may  seem  calculated  to  peril  the  restoration 
of  the  great  blessing  of  peace.  And  this  should 
be  understood  at  Washington." 

From  the  same  paper  of  the  8th,  we  may 
just  add : 

"  The  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday 
says,  '  The  Mexican  Treaty  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  sitting  in  conclave,  and 
its  fate  is  yet  uncertain.'  " 


There  is  no  topic  of  a  public  nature  respect 
ing  which  our  readers  can  be  more  desirous  of 
correct  information,  than  that  of  the  Treaty 
with  Mexico,  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
however  difficult,  amid  so  much  that  is  but 
conjectural  and  often  contradictory,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  most  reliable.  We  give  below 
a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer  of  the  7lh  inst.,  and  yet  before  our 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others 
professing  with  them,  who  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  will  be — 
Lindley   Murray  Moore,   Principal  and 

Teacher  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  Ancient  Litera- 
ture. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz. : — $60  at 
the  opening,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  term,  and  $80  at  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  term. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  No.  39  High  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Parents  who  propose  entering  students,  are 
particularly  requested  to  forward  their  names 
immediately,  in  order  that  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements may  be  made. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  the  15th  insi.,  in  the  committee- 
room,  Mulberry  street  meeting-house.  Friends 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1848. 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Thomas  Siveter,  Salem,  Iowa,  $2,  to 
43,  vol.  21 ;  of  Thomas  Mather,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
$4,  vols.  20  and  21. 


Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street ;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


Wkiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yardley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

First  month,  1848. 


Married,  on  Third-day,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  North  Sixth  street,  Charles  Walton, 
to  Deborah,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Lightfoot,  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  Laporte,  Indiana,  Second  month  15th, 
1848,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  at  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law  William  Allen,  Nathan  Shotwell,  a 
member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. — He  was  a  Friend  highly  re- 
spected and  beloved,  having  lived  an  exemplary  life  ; 
manifesting  in  his  conduct  the  Christian  virtues  of 
truth,  justice,  love,  kindness,  self-denial,  and  temper- 
ance. He  was  enabled  in  his  last  sickness,  to  com. 
nicmorate  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness  in  support- 
ing and  carrying  him  through  many  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, eminently  beyond  his  own  ability.  Being 
favoured  with  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  his  mind  at  times  seemed  much  filled  with  love 
and  solicitude  for  his  Friends,  desiring  that  they 
might  "  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing ;"  testifying  that  pure  religion  was  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  "  the  way- faring  man  though  a  fool 
could  not  err  therein  ;"  and  that  it  required  on  our 
part  humility,  watchfulness  and  prayer,  with  strict 
obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Grace  to 
the  soul.  As  the  hour  of  death  drew  near,  he  seem- 
ed the  more  desirous  to  depart  and  enter  the  "  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous." 
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AUSTRALIA. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

Henry  being  sick,  his  brother  Sydenham 
Russell  took  charge  of  the  next  expedition  in 
search  of  a  run.  He  had  not  given  up  all 
hope  of  the  Condamine.  The  river  had  been 
traced  100  miles  to  a  "  AeZe" — that  peculiar 
feature  of  an  Australian  river — which,  in  this 
instance,  was  7  miles  long.  Sydenham  was 
persuaded,  that  as  there  was  no  visible  outlet 
for  the  waters  out  of  this  hole,  "  they  must  es- 
cape by  some  subterraneous  channel,  and 
might  somewhere  be  found  to  re-appear  upon 
the  surface."  His  conjecture  was  right.  Traces 
of  the  Condamine  re-appeared  at  the  distance 
of  one  day's  journey  from  the  lagoon.  In  de- 
scending the  river,  we  may  remember,  5  days 
of  travel  was  called  100  miles.  In  the  same 
ratio,  the  Condamine  must  have  traversed  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  20  miles  before  it  re- 
ascended  to  the  light  of  day.  Sydenham  thus 
describes  the  re-appearance:  "  At  the  end  of 
one  day's  journey  we  came  upon  a  small  gul- 
iey  across  which  we  could  jump ;  this  gradu- 
ally widened,  till  it  broke  into  a  deep,  rocky 
river-bed,  on  both  banks  of  which  was  a  fine, 
open,  grazing  country,  and  here  we  took  up 
30  miles  on  either  side,  marking  two  trees 
with  our  initials,  as  having  taken  possession 
by  right  of  discovery.  It  requires  one  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  rivers  in  Australia  to  trace  out  their  true 
course.  This  river  is  a  very  fine  one  for  this 
country,  its  direction  is  first  N.  W.  and  then 
more  northerly,  of  course  not  running,  except 
in  floods,  but  having  beautiful  long  reaches, 
with  deep  water,  and  fine  large  lagoons  branch- 
ing out  of  it.  (Lagoons  are  small  lakes  lying 
off  from  the  main  stream.)  The  country  on 
the  west  side,  though  not  hilly,  is  undulating; 
on  the  east,  flat  and  rich,  the  best  for  pastur- 
age. There  is  plenty  of  the  best  kind  of  tim- 
ber, iron-bark,  blood-wood,  pine,  swamp-oak, 
and,  the  best  I  think  of  all  building-woods, 


stringy-bark  ;  in  fact  we  have  found  a  most 
beautiful  spot  for  our  head  quarters." 

The  next  excursion  of  Russell  was  by  wa- 
ter, from  Moreton  Bay  to  "  Wide  Bay,  of 
which  latter  little  was  known."  A  party  was 
formed  to  explore  the  circumjacent  country. 
They  expected  "  with  a  fair  wind,  to  reach 
Wide  Bay  in  three  or  four  days.  It  was  ra- 
ther a  hazardous  experiment  in  an  open  boat, 
only  32  feet  in  length,  along  a  coast  where 
heavy  seas  prevail."  On  the  2d  day  of  their 
navigation,  they  put  in  for  the  night  into  a 
small  deep  bay ;  "  immediately  on  entering 
which,"  says  the  report  of  the  expedition,  "  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  the  natives  emerging 
from  the  bush,  and  running  unarmed  along 
the  beach  to  meet  us  ;  but  as  there  was  too 
much  surf  to  run  the  boat  on  shore,  we  an- 
chored as  near  as  we  could,  when  they  im- 
mediately rushed  through  the  surf  to  us.  One 
of  them  carried  Petrie  on  shore  on  his  back, 
and  1  mounted  another.  As  soon  as  we  land- 
ed they  began  to  examine  our  countenances  to 
see  if  we  were  frightened.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  if  they  cannot  trace  fear  in  the  face 
of  a  white  man  it  returns  upon  themselves, 
and  in  this  instance  two  or  three  strapping 
fellows  tried  to  conceal  their  fear  by  laughing 
long  and  loud,  whilst  trembling  in  every  mus- 
cle of  their  legs  and  arms.  These  blacks 
knew  a  good  deal  about  white  men  by  report, 
and  in  this  very  tribe  we  understood  there 
was  a  runaway  convict  who  had  been  living 
with  them  ten  years;  on  hearing  this,  Petrie 
was  anxious  he  should  join  our  party,  consi- 
dering he  might  become  not  only  useful  as  an 
interpreter,  but  able  to  give  us  good  informa- 
tion of  the  native  tribes.  When  extreme 
severity  prevailed  in  the  penal  settlements, 
many  convicts  ran  away  into  the  bush,  to 
chance  their  lives  amongst  the  natives  rather 
than  suffer  a  living  death  whilst  undergoing 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Many  had 
been  immediately  speared  from  going  to  them 
with  their  clothes  on,  the  natives  being  igno- 
rant of  what  clothes  are,  supposed  a  clothed 
man  to  be  some  strange  creature." 

This  dullness  is  hardly  credible  when  told 
of  a  people  of  whom  it  is  said  on  the  very 
next  page  of  the  narrative,  that  they  "  are  so 
observant  of  every  thing  in  nature,  that  they 
have  a  name  not  only  for  every  tree,  shrub, 
grass,  flower,  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  although 
every  tribe  differs  in  its  language,  but  they 
know  every  piece  of  gro'und  in  the  same  dis- 
trict by  its  own  peculiar  name,  every  mile  of 
river  bears  its  own  appellation  from  the  source 
to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  itself  has  always 
a  name  of  its  own.  These  are  the  streets  and 
roads  through  the  bush,  by  which  they  can 
direct  each  other  almost  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  intended  rendezvous," 


It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fashion  among  visi- 
ters to  New  Holland  to  charge  the  natives 
with  extraordinary  stupidity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  us  with  facts  contradicting  the 
calumny. 

On  the  next  day,  "  Petrie  wrote  a  note  to 
the  runaway  convict,  and  persuaded  some  of 
the  natives  to  take  it  to  him  at  their  encamp- 
ment about  20  miles  distant.  We  waited  anx- 
iously for  a  time,  and  in  the  afternoon  saw 
two  or  three  men  coming  along  the  beach 
towards  the  bay.  By  the  telescope  we  could 
distinguish  the  runaway,  looking  as  much  a 
savage  as  any  of  them,  with  his  spear  in  his 
hand.  Petrie  and  Wrottesley  took  their  guns 
and  went  to  meet  him.  Joliffe  and  I  stayed  to 
guard  our  camp.  The  scene  at  the  meeting 
was  curious  ;  the  man  could  not  recollect  his 
own  language  for  some  time,  but  he  after- 
wards told  us  that  when  he  saw  the  note,  al- 
though unable  to  read  it,  he  knew  that  his 
countrymen  were  near,  and  felt  overjoyed  at 
the  chance  of  returning  once  more  among 
civilized  men.  When  pressed  to  join  us,  and 
return  to  Moreton  Bay,  the  cruelties  he  had 
suffered  filled  him  with  dread,  and  it  was  long 
before  we  could  persuade  him  that  it  was  no 
longer  as  when  he  had  left ;  and  being  at  last 
convinced  by  what  we  told  him,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  work  his  best  if  they  wouid 
not  flog  him,  and  to  make  himself  useful  as 
interpreter  between  us  and  the  natives.  His 
name  was  Bracefelt,  but  he  was  called  by  the 
natives  Wendi,  from  a  fancied  likeness  to  a 
man  who  had  died  some  years  before,  the  son 
of  one  of  their  fighting  men,  upon  whom  he 
was  thus  fathered,  and  his  life  saved.  He 
could  speak  four  different  languages  of  the 
natives,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
part  in  the  fights  between  them.  He  was  soon 
washed  and  clothed,  and  in  a  few  days  became 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  seemed  glad  to  have 
been  rescued  from  his  black  life." 

Three  days  more  brought  the  parly  to  Wide 
Bay,  and  about  9  days  were  spent  in  explor- 
ing its  labyrinth  of  islands,  the  surrounding 
coast,  and  some  of  the  streams  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it.  One  river,  the  Monobo- 
cola,  was  found  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  12  feet,  to  head  of  tide,  about  SO 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  boat  ascended 
about  50  miles,  which  was  as  high  as  it  could 
go.  "  On  this  river,  there  was  a  tribe,  Brace- 
felt  said,  with  which  a  white  man,  named 
Davis,  called  by  the  natives  Darvmboi  (kan- 
garoo-rat), had  lived.  He  had  absconded 
from  the  penal  settlement  14  years  ago,  and 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  Bracefelt  was 
sent  out  to  hunt  for  the  natives,  and  came 
back  under  some  excitement,  having  found 
them  collected  in  unusual  numbers.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  the  season  for  gathering  the  esculent 
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seed  of  the  Bunya  Bunya  tree  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose no  less  than  16  tribes  had  already  assem- 
bled. This  tree  is  a  noble  pine,  growing  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  height  of  100  to 
300  feet.  It  bears  a  large  cone  full  of  nuts, 
which  are  excellent  when  roasted,  but  taste, 
when  raw,  like  the  horse-chestnut."  Brace- 
felt  was  again  despatched,  in  company  with 
Wallupe,  a  native  man,  in  the  service  of  the 
party,  and  with  two  white  men  of  his  own 
selection,  to  open  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
assembled  tribes  with  which  he  had  had  some 
acquaintance,  ten  years  before.  On  approach- 
ing them,  he  stripped,  took  his  spear  as  he 
was  wont  among  his  own  tribe,  and  drew  near 
cautiously.  "  He  halted  the  two  men,  and 
then,  with  Wallupe,  walked  straight  into  the 
midst  of  them,  calling  out  his  name  4  Wandi  ;' 
they  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
seizing  their  spears,  hundreds  rushed  out  from 
every  corner  of  the  scrub,  yelling  like  mad- 
men." It  turned  out  that  Darumboi,  or  Da- 
vis, was  among  them.  "  He  was  at  the 
moment  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp  with  his 
adopted  father,  skinning  a  kangaroo.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  Wandi  he  rose,  and  perceiving 
the  two  other  white  men  at  a  distance,  he 
rushed  by  him  and  ran  at  full  speed  to  them  ; 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  say  a  few 
words  in  English.  Bracefelt's  surprise  was 
great  on  seeing  Davis,  as  he  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  still  living.  He  went  to  him  and  told 
him  in  the  native  language  how  we  had  come, 
and  also  that  if  he  chose  he  might  join  us. 
Davis,  who  only  remembered  the  penal  settle- 
ment in  its  days  of  tyranny,  accused  Bracefelt 
of  having  brought  the  whites  to  take  him,  that 
he  might  get  off  his  own  flogging,  on  his  re- 
turn. All  this  time  they  had  been  walking 
towards  our  camp,  and  this  was  said  just  as 
they  came  in  sight.  Bracefelt  stepped  back, 
and  raised  his  spear,  Davis  did  the  same: 
Bracefelt  sang  a  war-challenge  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  which  we  could  plainly  hear.  It 
was  truly  a  curious  scene, — two  white  sav- 
ages challenging  each  other  to  fight,  their 
spears  raised  on  high,  and  with  all  the  air, 
attitude,  and  ferocity  of  natives  ;  their  bodies 
all  coochee,  or  painted  and  tattooed  across  the 
chest,  besides  large  scars  of  former  wounds  in 
their  backs  and  legs.  Davis  was  the  finer  man 
of  the  two,  and  about  27  years  of  age,  he  had 
been  transported  when  only  eleven.  On  see- 
ing U3  they  paused,  and  after  a  little,  both 
came  towards  us.  When  Davis  came  to  the 
top  of  the  sandbank  overhanging  our  camp, 
he  took  a  long  frowning  look  at  us,  as  in  defi- 
ance. On  calling  him,  he  rushed  down,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Petrie,  whom  Bracefelt 
pointed  out  as  being  a  government  officer. 
The  first  words  he  uttered  were  '  My  name's 
Jem  Davis  from  Glasgow ;'  and  unable  to  say 
another  word  in  English,  he  ran  off  into  a 
most  rapid  black  speech.  Bracefelt  afterwards 
told  us  '  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  settle- 
ment, because  the  prisoners  were  used  so 
cruelly,  that  they  cut  each  other's  throats, 
that  they  might  get  sent  to  Sydney  lobe  hang- 
ed. This  was  a  fact  ;  he  ran  away  at  13 
years  of  age  through  fear  of  being  murdered 
by  his  messmates,  who  thought  death  prefer- 
able to  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treat- 


ed. Davis  was  wearing  the  necklaces  and  arm- 
lets of  the  natives.  As  he  went  on,  and  saw 
we  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  was  unable 
to  express  himself  in  English,  he  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  violent  passion,  tearing  and 
clawing  the  ground  with  his  hands,  and  sink- 
ing his  voice  from  the  shrillest  tone  to  a  mere 
whisper,  the  very  picture  of  a  Bedlamite.  He 
has  since  told  me  his  feelings  were  so  excited 
on  once  more  meeting  with  his  fellow-country- 
men, that  he  cannot  recollect  what  passed. 
After  much  talking,  Bracefelt,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  got  him  to  be  silent. 

"  On  his  getting  into  the  boat,  he  tore  off 
his  bracelets  and  threw  them  into  the  water. 
In  the  evening  we  had  him  shaved,  well  wash- 
ed, and  dressed  ;  he  was  cut  in  every  direction, 
either  in  tattooing  or  with  the  stone  knives  in 
fighting.  He  had  the  wound  of  a  spear 
through  his  thigh,  and  a  bommerang  had 
smashed  his  right  knee.  He  became  gradu- 
ally  civilized,  caught  up  his  own  language 
quickly,  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  More- 
ton  Bay,  no  one  could  have  believed  he  was 
the  same  independent  looking  savage  that 
startled  us  on  the  night  of  the  14th." 

The  recovered  convicts  made  themselves 
useful  as  interpreters,  and,  being  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  native  tribes,  afforded  the 
explorers  good  opportunities  of  a  friendly  intro- 
duction to  several  of  them.  The  forms  upon 
these  occasions  differed  from  those  laid  down 
by  Chesterfield,  but  probably  answered  quite 
as  good  a  purpose.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following: — "Bracefelt,  who  had  lived  with 
this  tribe  for  some  years,  brought  one  with 
him  to  tell  us  all  about  the  bay.  The  rest  of 
them  now  came  forward,  and  were  very  desi- 
rous to  exchange  names,  the  greatest  compli- 
ment you  can  pay  them.  They  rub  their 
noses  with  their  finger,  and  mention  their 
name,  and  you  are  then  expected  to  follow  the 
example  by  rubbing  your  nose  and  mentioning 
your  name,  then  rub  again  with  names  ex- 
changed." 

The  European  bow  and  scrape  would  per- 
haps appear  as  ludicrous  to  these  savages  as 
their  ceremony  to  us.  Their  deportment  on 
parting  with  a  friend  more  nearly  coincides 
with  our  sympathies,  and  shows  them  to  be  a 
people  fully  alive  to  the  more  amiable  and 
tender  feelings  of  our  common  nature.  To 
Davis,  the  tribe  with  whom  he  had  lived,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  strongly  attached,  and  his 
loss  was  to  them  a  cause  of  genuine  sorrow. 

"The  natives  followed  us  a  long  way  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  Darumboi,  whom  they  were  evident- 
ly very  sorry  to  lose  ;  he  told  us  they  hung 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  at  parting,  and 
cut  their  own  heads  as  a  sign  of  grief.  The 
various  intonations  of  voice,  according  to  the 
degree  of  grief,  were  quite  affecting  at  times  ; 
we  could  see  but  little  of  them,  however,  as 
they  would  not  even  .show  [themselves],  but 
keep  peering  from  behind  the  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  moving  as  the  boat  moved." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — Dr.  Von  Ifrlnnd,  in 
his  writings,  relates  a  very  extraordinary  case 
of  the  sagacity  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The 


Dr.  observes :  Whilst  in  practice  at  Quebec, 
a  large  dog,  bleeding  profusely  from  the  right 
leg  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  my  stu- 
dents ; — by  stroking  the  dog  on  the  head  and 
back,  he  was  coaxed  into  the  surgery,  where 
on  examination,  I  found  an  artery  and  the 
tendons  completely  divided.  I  ordered  the 
poor  animal  to  be  firmly  secured,  by  which 
means  a  ligature  was  applied  So  the  bleeding 
vessel,  and  after  shaving  the  hair  surrounding 
the  wound,  I  carefully  applied  adhesive  plas- 
ters and  brought  its  edges  together,  leaving  a 
small  aperture  for  the  ligature,  covered  with  a 
linen  bandage.  After  the  operation,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  dog  was  one  of  my  earliest 
patients — the  bandage  appeared  to  be  undis- 
turbed ;  I  however  removed  it  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  wound,  and  as 
the  strips  of  plaster  seemed  to  be  in  the  adhe- 
sive state  1  had  applied  them  the  day  before, 
they  were  allowed  to  remain.  On  the  third 
day,  about  the  same  hour,  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal made  his  appearance — he  was  then  of 
course  considered  by  me  as  an  out-door  pa- 
tient, incognito,  and  impatiently  (by  his  ges- 
tures) waited  his  turn  to  meet  the  attention  of 
my  assistants  to  dress  anew  his  wounds;  to 
which  he  most  gently  submitted,  licking,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  He  continued  punctually  to 
attend  my  surgery  every  morning  at  the  same 
hour  until  cured,  which  I  believe  was  not  less 
than  15  days. 

I  found  sometime  after  that  the  dog  belong- 
ed to  a  respectable  butcher  in  St.  John's  sub- 
urbs ;  and  to  prove  the  gratitude  of  that  animal, 
T  must  say,  that  every  time  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  his  master's  house,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  extreme  caresses  and  fondness  which 
he  displayed  by  his  alert  gestures  and  jumping, 
and  even  following  me  throughout  my  visits 
to  all  my  patients  I  then  had  under  care  in 
both  suburbs  ;  and  then  following  until  he  saw 
me  safely  in  my  own  lodgings;  when  he  im- 
mediately departed  for  his  master's  home;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  the  enticing 
means  resorted  to  by  the  students  and  myself, 
never  could  prevail  upon  him  to  enter  the  sur- 
gery after  he  teas  dismissed  as  cured. 

The  American  Wild  Horse. — The  follow- 
ing  description  of  what  may  be  designated  as 
the  American  Arab  horse,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  endurance  and  speed  of  the  Western 
Mustang : 

"  It  takes  a  prairie  horse  a  long  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  grain — they  snuff  their 
noses  at  it  in  disdain,  at  first,  and  wonder  what 
you  mean  by  offering  them  white  pebbles  to 
eat.  Having  never  been  introduced  to  it  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  and  being  ac- 
customed to  regnrd  the  prairie  grass  as  suffi- 
cient for  all  sublunary  wants,  their  teeth  are 
necessarily  astonished  at  such  flinty  pabulum. 
1  have  often  laughed  heartily  to  observe  the 
awkward  attempts  of  my  horse  to  get  at  the 
merits  of  an  ear  of  corn.  He  invariably  gave 
it  up  in  despair  until  I  shelled  it  for  him.  The 
wonder  is  that  ihey  will  endure  more  hard 
riding  on  the  simple  food  they  pick  from  the 
first  spot  you  chance  to  halt  at,  than  your 
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corn-fed  American  horses.  But  for  this  fact, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  traverse  these  great 
plains.  The  Indian  gets  an  amount  of  service 
out  of  the  horse  that  is  almost  incredible — and 
the  idea  of  raising  grain  for  him  never  enters 
his  cranium.  He  would  run  a  horse  eighty 
miles  a  day,  and  turn  the  animal  to  shift  for 
himself,  until  morning  —  then  find  him  fresh  as 
a  lark,  and  ready  for  the  same  or  greater  wot  k 
again.  He  will  keep  him  going  at  this  rate 
lor  three  months ;  and  then  turn  him  free"  to 
renovate,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  has 
to  lasso  him,  and  break  him  over  again. 

"  These  mustangs  are  a  magnificent  race  of 
animals;  their  descent  is  from  the  highest 
royal  lineage  of  Barbary  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous 
for  us  to  be  making  such  wonder  over  the 
Arab  and  his  steed,  and  endeavouring  to  bribe 
the  ragged  wretch  at  enormous  prices  to  part 
with  his  better  half — that  we  may  transport  it 
across  the  wide  seas  to  improve  our  stock  at 
home.  We  have  the  very  same  animal — 
equal  in  every  possible  sense — wandering  in 
herds  of  countless  thousands  over  our  own 
plains." 

Defence  against  Dogs. — "  Homer  informs 
us,  'Odyssey,'  B.  14,  that  the  fury  of  a  dog 
in  attacking  an  approaching  stranger  is  ap- 
peased by  the  man  sitting  down  : 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew ; 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  : 
Down  sat  the  Sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand, 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 

Pope. 

That  this,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  a  well- 
understood  mode  of  defence,  appears  from  a 
paragraph  in  Mure's  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.'  At  Argos, 
one  evening,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon, 
then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Morea,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  number 
nnd  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs;  when  one 
of  the  company  remarked,  that  he  knew  a 
very  simple  expedient  for  appeasing  their  fury. 
Happening,  on  a  journey,  to  miss  his  road, 
and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement  by 
the  way-side.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs 
rushed  out  upon  him  ;  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious,  had  he  not  been  res- 
cued by  an  old  shepherd,  the  Kumceus  of  the 
fold,  who  sallied  forth,  and  finding  that  the 
intruder  was  but  a  benighted  traveller,  after 
pelting  off  his  assailants,  gave  him  a  hospita- 
ble reception  in  his  hut.  His  guest  made  some 
remark  on  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his 
dogs,  and  on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  in  their  attack.  The  old  man  replied 
that  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  not  taking  the 
customary  precaution  in  such  an  emergency  : 
that  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  sat  down, 
until  some  person  whom  the  animals  knew 
came  to  protect  him.  As  this  expedient  was 
new  to  the  traveller,  he  made  some  further  in- 
quiries ;  and  was  assured,  that  if  any  person 
in  such  a  predicament  will  simply  seat  him- 
self on  the  ground,  laying  aside  his  weapons 
of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat  in  a  circle 
round  him  :  that  so  long  as  he  remains  quiet, 
they  will  follow  his  example  :  but  as  soon  as 
he  rises  and  moves  forward,  they  will  renew 


the  assault." — Couch's  Illustrations  of  In- 
stinct. 


Black  Laws  in  Ohio. — The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  has  refused  to  annul  or  amend  her  black 
laws. 

Not  one  of  the  members  of  that  body,  would 
hesitate  about  denouncing  slavery  generally. — 
Very  few  of  them  who  do  not  condemn  the 
South  for  holding  on  to  the  institution.  Yet 
they  deny  justice  to  the  negro,  and  refuse  to 
take  his  testimony,  in  any  of  their  courts. 

There  are  hundreds  of  planters  in  this 
State  who  refuse  to  emancipate  their  slaves — 
and  who  oppose  emancipation  because  of  free 
State  Legislation  of  this  character.  They 
ask — "  What  can  ihe  slave  do,  if  he  he  set 
free?  Where  can  he  go?"  And  fearing  that 
he  may  be  worse  off",  they  conclude  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  him,  and  for  him  ! 

Most  of  the  free  States  deal  shamefully  in 
this  matter.  The  ma  jority  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature, certainly,  merit  a  severe  rebuke  for 
their  inhumanity  in  sustaining  laws  which  a 
Kentucky  statesman  calls  "  atrocious,"  and 
most  men  admit  to  be  disgraceful. — From  the 
Louisville  Examiner. 


The  Riches  of  Christ. — Men  thirst  for 
gold.  They  buy,  bargain  and  sell,  "  do,  dare 
and  die,"  that  they  may  be  rich.  They  will 
forsake  their  homes  and  Aimilies,  traverse 
oceans  and  deserts,  dwell  in  deadly  atmos- 
pheres, and  under  burning  suns,  brave  all 
dangers,  endure  all  sufferings,  and  sacrifice  all 
ease  to  secure  wealth.  It  is  the  great  master 
passion  of  the  human  race.  The  great  hive 
of  the  human  family  is  filled  with  strife,  toil, 
anxiety,  anguish,  fraud,  deception,  outrage 
and  murder,  in  the  strife  for  gold.  Many 
men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  their 
peace  of  mind,  and  their  happiness,  in  the 
mad  struggle  for  the  coveted  distinctions  of 
wealth,  and  the  riches  that  so  often  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  And  after 
the  chase  is  over,  the  desire  accomplished,  in 
the  accumulation  of  great  riches,  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  they  bring  the  most  happiness,  or 
give  birth  to  the  surest  comforts.  Their  plea- 
sures are  not  certain  or  secure.  Do  the  mul- 
titudes who  strive  so  earnestly  and  even  madly 
to  be  rich,  always  succeed  ?  Or  having  suc- 
ceeded, are  the  pleasures  of  wealth  full  and 
without  alloy  ?  Let  those  whom  God  has 
entrusted  with  this  world's  goods  give  answer. 
It  is  for  the  Christian  to  give  search  for  the 
gold  that  never  cankereth,  and  to  secure 
wealth  that  can  never  be  destroyed.  There 
are  such  riches,  imperishable  and  eternal,  be- 
yond all  vicissitudes  and  changes ;  a  heritage 
with  God,  upon  which  no  shadow  comes,  and 
over  which  no  fire  passes.  The  riches  of 
Christ  are  such  ;  the  wealth  and  worth  of  reli- 
gion, the  untold  and  unconceived  treasures 
and  glories  of  heaven — these  are  unsearchable 
and  immortal.  Such  were  Ihe  riches  proffer- 
ed to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
world,  by  the  great  Apostle,  and  such  is  the 
wealth  to  be  secured  by  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  generations.  The  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  were  preached  by  Paul  and  became  the 
burden  of  all  his  labours.    He  was  a  man  of 


strong  intellect  and  great  attainments,  but 
there  were  few  charms  for  him  in  science  or 
knowledge  that  did  not  centre  in,  or  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  cause  and  cross 
of  Christ.  To  philosophers  and  statesmen, 
martial  heroes  and  mighty  princes,  he  bore 
the  same  message,  and  pressed  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  preaching  and  proffering 
to  all  the  riches  of  Christ  and  him  crucified. — 
N.  O.  Prot. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

A  Worldly  Spirit. — There  is  a  spirit  which 
creeps  into  the  embrace  of  unregenerated  and 
unguarded  minds,  and  assumes  the  specious 
appearance  of  the  prompter  and  supporter  of 
heavenly  virtue,  while  its  every  leading  is  into 
an  affection  and  deference  for  those  things 
which  are  at  enmity  with  God.  The  opinions 
of  the  learned,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
rich,  in  a  worldly  sense,  are  regarded  beyond 
that  wisdom  which  is  from  above  ;  whereby 
evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil.  A  woe 
is  indeed  attending  this,  which  must  continue, 
while  its  true  cause  doth  so  plainly  remain,  to 
the  affliction  of  a  remnant  of  true  mourners, 
who  are  girded,  as  with  sackcloth  upon  their 
loins,  on  this  very  account.  With  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  this  unhappy  delusion,  there 
remains  a  willingness  superficially  to  join  in 
the  observances  which  the  Truth  leads  into  ; 
but  when  the  root  and  ground-work  of  these, 
are  held  up  to  view  for  their  countenance  and 
support,  they  turn  aside  as  from  that  in  which 
they  will  take  no  part,  into  those  possessions 
and  dependencies  which  are  lighter  than  vani- 
ty, and  will  stand  them  in  no  stead,  in  the 
great  and  notable  day  of  final  account. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius. — The  last  accounts 
from  Italy  state  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  were 
both  vomiting  forth  flames,  and  an  eruption  of 
lava  was  daily  expected. — Late  Paper. 

Town  Swallowed  by  an  Earthquake. — 
Malta.  —The  Neapolitan  steamer  Capri  has 
brought  intelligence  from  Syracuse  that  the 
earthquake  which  was  felt  here  on  the  11th 
had  laid  the  city  of  Augusta  in  ruins.  The 
first  shock  was  felt  at  1  p.  m.,  and  was  so 
violent  that  all  the  people  fled  from  their 
houses.  The  following  one,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  destroyed  the  whole  place  except 
twenty-seven  houses;  the  mole  sank,  and 
where  it  formerly  stood  there  was  no  bottom 
at  fifty  fathoms.  The  last  accounts  received 
at  Syracuse  state  that  thirty-five  dead  bodies 
had  been  found,  and  fifty-nine  wounded  reco- 
vered from  the  ruins.  The  earthquake  was 
also  felt  at  Noto,  Syracuse,  aa,d  Catanis,  with 
partial  damage,  and  at  Messina,  without  da- 
mage.— Ibid. 

The  French  Government  having  passed  a 
law  anticipating  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
French  Guiana,  that  colony  has  accepted 
emancipation.  It  is  not  an  unconditional  but 
a  gradual  emancipation. — Penn.  Freeman. 

The  Religion  of  Christ. — The  religion  of 
Christ  is  peace  and  good  will — the  religion  of 
Christendom  war  nnd  ill-will. 
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THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BY  J.  C.  LYONS,  tSi,  D. 

Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming-  from  the  sun  : 
No  peals  or  flashes  heard  or  seen 

Their  wond'rous  flight  betray, 
And  yet  their  words  are  quickly  felt 

In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course ; — 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage — 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force  : 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath, 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
They  rush,  with  news  of  weal  or  woe, 

To  thousands  far  away. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  Christian's  life  and  Lord— 
Of  him  who,  taught  in  smiles  and  tears 

With  fervent  heart  to  pray, 
Maintains  high  converse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ay .'  though  nor  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nov  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  that  humble  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  : 
Those  long  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break, 

Those  viewless  heralds  stay, 
But  Faith's  last  word  shall  reach  the  throne 

Of  God,  though  far  away. 


For  "The  Friend." 

To  Friends  Everywhere. 

There  is  a  savour  about  the  following  epis- 
tle "  To  Friends  Everywhere,"  which  I  find 
in  the  First  month  number  of  the  British 
Friend,  that  should  commend  it  to  the  feelings 
of  all  those  who  are  addressed.  The  tenor  of 
it  is  similar  to  what  has  been  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed among  us ;  and  it  should  administer 
consolation  to  those  who  are  mourning  on  ac- 
count of  the  defection  within  our  borders,  to 
find  that  members  in  other  parts  of  the  herit- 
age are  made  partakers  of  the  same  baptism, 
and  led  to  uphold  the  same  views.  Let  all 
who  at  times  feel  almost  ready  to  give  out  on 
account  of  the  trials  and  discouragements  that 
abound,  bear  in  mind  that  "  though  all  seem 
lost,  the  Truth  itself  is  safe— and  though  they 
may  have  to  weep  in  secret  places,  yet  never 
can  the  righteous  despair.  '  The  Lord  is  in 
His  holy  temple,'  and  they  know  and  serve 
him  there." 

TO  FRIENDS  EVERYWHERE. 
QUERY". — "  Are  Friends  preserved  in 

LOVE   ONE  TOWARD  ANOTHER?" 

"  Yc  are  my  Friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you." — John  xv.  14. 

"  The  Friends  (c/  <tt^oi,  the,  not  our)  salute  llicc. 
Greet  the  Friends  by  name." — 3  John  14. 

"The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in 

lore  one  toward  another,  and  toward  all  men."  1 

Thess.  iii.  13. 

The  Love  wherein  the  Friends  of  Jesus 
everywhere  and  in  every  age,  are  preserved 
"  one  toward  another,  and  toward  all  meh," 
is  the  Lore  of  Christ  ; — that  Love  whose  all- 
powerful  and   cementing  influence  is  thus 


triumphantly  set  forth  by  an  anointed  and  de- 
voted servant  and  apostle  of  our  Lord  ;  Rom. 
viii.  .'35,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  Love 
of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword?  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we 
are  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  Love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord." 

Now  the  true  disciples,  the  true  Friends  of 
Jesus,  who  are  preserved  in  this  Love,  ever 
seek  the  true  Peace  of  the  Church,  and  of 
every  member  thereof,  and  that  of  every  man 
his  brother, — only  in  and  through  the  Unity 
of  the  Spirit, — of  the  One  Eternal  Holy 
Spirit.  For  as  the  church — the  universal 
church — is  and  ever  hath  been  but  One  Holy 
Body,  so  it  breathes,  and  is  ever  animated 
by,  but  One  Holy  Spirit, — and  hath  ever 
also  but  One  Holy  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  this  same  Eternal  Holy  Spirit  hath 
its  own  proper  fruit  in  all,  and  every  one,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  heavenly  nature  ;  and  they 
that  live  and  walk  therein,  bring  forth  its  hea- 
venly fruit, — a  fruit  that  in  all  its  essential 
qualities  is  at  variance  with  the  fruit  or  works 
of  the  flesh.  For  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Long-Suffering,  Gentleness, 
Goodness,  Faith,  Meekness,  Temperance  ; 
against  such  there  is  no  law,"  Gal.  v.  22. 
And  here,  mark,  is  laid  down  the  settled  order 
of  heavenly  things  which  can  never  be  invert- 
ed or  disturbed,  in  that  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
fruit  of  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  &c,  but  these  hea- 
venly graces   are  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 


And  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  are  no 
longer  under  the  old  law — the  law  of  sin  and 
death, — but  being  crucified  with  Christ,  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,  and  risen  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation,  or  inwork- 
ing  of  God,  (eveeyeitf,  Col.  ii.  12,)  they  come 
under  the  new  law — the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  their  hope,  and 
perfect  law  of  liberty.  Thus  all  things  being 
new,  and  all  things  of  God,  they  "  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  laying  up  for  them- 
selves "  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal."  And  such 
do  nothing  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  they  learn  each  to  "esteem 
others  better  than  themselves,  looking  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others."  These  have 
the  dew  of  their  youth,  and  being  kept  in  true 
prayerfulness  and  great  tenderness  of  spirit, 
they  "  increase  and  abound  in  Love,  one  to- 
ward another,  and  toward  all  men," — and 
"  the  peace  of  God  which  pnsseth  all  under- 
standing," doth  keep  their  hearts  and  minds 
in  Christ  Jesus.  These  arc  bound  up  together 
in  the  bundle  of  Life,  by  this  sweet  and  preci- 


ous bond  of  peace,  wherein  they  keep  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Spirit,  and  holding  endearing  com- 
munion with  Christ,  their  Holy  Head,  and 
with  each  other  through  Him, — and  in  his 
pure  and  holy  fear,  these  often  speak  one  with 
another,  and  Ho  is  in  th%  midst  of  them,  for 
according  to  his  blessed  promise,  He  doth  in- 
deed come  in,  and  sup  with  them,  and  they 
with  him. 

O,  how  transcendently,  how  ineffably  glori- 
ous, is  this  prerogative  of  the  contrite  Chris- 
tian,— this  "  unspeakable  gift,"  the  purchase 
of  the  Saviour's  blood  !  Hereby  hath  he  high 
yet  most  humbling  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  the  Son,  and  with  the  faithful  in 
every  age  and  place,  through  the  One  Eter- 
nal Holy  Spirit.  Here  is  he  brought  to  the 
Mount  Zion  of  which  David  the  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  Israel  sang, — "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion." 
Here  is  he  come  to  the  city  the  apostle  points 
to, — "  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel,"  Heb.  xii.  22. 

O  Friends,  is  not  this  the  gaol  of  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  ; — this,  the  glory  for  which 
we  are  to  endure  hardness,  and  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith; — this,  the  prize  and  promise 
of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus? 

But  they  that  know  not  the  Spirit,  or  turn 
away  from  its  teachings,  how  can  they  have 
or  shew  forth  its  heavenly  fruit?  Therefore, 
so  far  as  this  unfailing  fruit, — this  Love,  and 
Joy,  and  Peace,  &c,  which  in  his  own  due 
and  appointed  season  the  Spirit  ever  produc- 
eth, — is  wanting  in  any  one,  or  in  any  church, 
— no  matter  under  what  Christian  name  the 
man  or  church  is  known  of  men, — so  far  are 
they  without  the  Spirit,  and  so  far  in  their 
teachings,  conduct,  and  proceedings,  are  they 
discovered  and  disowned  by  the  children  of 
Light — for  "  God  is  Light," — and  these  fol- 
low and  obey  Him  who  reigns  supreme  in 
Zion,  and  is  the  Life,  and  Guide,  and  Govern- 
or of  his  own  pure  and  universal  Church. 

For  the  true  servants  of  the  Lord  who  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  his  temple,  are  quick  of 
understanding  in  his  holy  fear,  and  are  often 
called  upon  in  true  Love  to  the  souls  of  such, 
to  labour  with  them,  and  endeavour  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  to  restore  them  to  the  Uni- 
ty of  the  Spirit,  and  to  fellowship  thereby 
with  the  living  Body,  the  Church. 

But  alas  ! — if  the  Body,  the  Church  herself, 
be  gone  from  her  first  Love,  and  become  cor- 
rupt in  principle,  conniving  at  defection,  as 
hath  happened  in  our  own  borders  as  a  peo- 
ple ; — if  the  right  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  church, — which  was  at  first  plant- 
ed as  a  fence  round  the  vineyard  by  the 
Power  of  God, — be  broken  in  upon  ; — if  the 
right  way  of  the  Lord  be  perverted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  cease  to  restore  in  the  Sjririt  of 
meekness; — if,  indeed  so  far  as  respects  men 
and  means  "  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do  ?"    Ah  !  sad  as 
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this  may  be,  though  all  seem  lost,  the  Truth 
itself  is  safe, — and  though  they  may  have 
to  weep  in  secret  places,  yet  never  can  the 
righteous  despair.  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
temple,"  and  ihey  know  and  serve  him  there. 

"  The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous,"  as  gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire,  and  it  is  well  for,  and  with 
them  ;  for  in  the  lines  of  their  own  living  and 
heartfelt  experience,  they  find  this  bright  con- 
soling truth  inscribed  in  characters  of  glowing 
light ; — "  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his."  Yea,  though  Death  may 
"come  up  into  our  windows,"  and  there  be 
darkness  where  we  looked  for  light, — though 
it  "  enter  into  our  palaces,"  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  do  fall, — though  its  wing 
shed  a  blast  on  the  rulers,  and  the  people  faint 
under  its  baneful  influence, — though  it  breathe 
on  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  and  they  cease  to 
shine  in  his  House, — yet  the  Hope  of  the  faith- 
ful surviveth,  and  the  Love  that  is  stronger 
than  Death. 

Benjamin  Wood. 
Mountmelick,  25th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1847. 

For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  199.) 

In  1750,  after  noting  that  in  the  Fourth 
month  of  that  year  she  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  a  relative,  she  says  : — "  I  have  met 
with  some  things  that  looked  hard  for  a  time  ; 
as  in  particular  the  loss  of  my  near  friends  and 
relatives,  that  seemed  more  near  than  my  na- 
tural life — for  that  was  many  times  as  a  bur- 
then, insomuch  that  I  have  been  ready  to  say 
in  my  heart,  How  long  shall  it  be  thus? — but 
then  it  would  come  before  me,  Say  not,  How 
long,  but,  Thy  will  be  done  in  and  with  me; 
even  so  Lord  Jesus,  be  it  unto  the  end,  saith 
my  soul  !" 

Respecting  her  condition  in  the  year  1751, 
after  she  had  been  more  than  20  years  affect- 
ed, she  remarks : — "  I  have  often  thought, 
Surely  there  is  a  cause  !  the  which  I  desire  to 
leave  to  Him,  who  is  the  great  Judge  of  all 
things;  and  in  the  meantime  humbly  entreat 
that  no  murmuring  thoughts  may  rest  within 
me  ;  but  that  patience  may  have  its  perfect 
work,  and  faith  hold  out  unto  the  end. 

"  I  have  several  times  made  some  mention 
of  the  goodness  of  my  Maker,  but  nothing  yet 
of  the  workings  of  the  enemy,  causing  me  to 
be  uneasy  ;  sometimes  to  that  degree  as  to 
have  thoughts  [like  this],  What  if  I  should 
curse  God  and  die  ?  But  then  those  other 
sayings  would  immediately  come  up,  '  Shall 
we  receive  good,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil' — '  the  Lord  giveth  and  taketh  away  ;' — 
who  shall  say  unto  him  '  What  doest  thou  ?'  " 

In  the  forepart  of  1752,  Clements  Willis 
was  exceedingly  buffetted  ;  and  the  enemy  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
(should  not  be  forgiven.    She  remarks,  "  My 


heart,  I  thought,  was  hardened,  so  that  when 
1  desired  good,  evil  came;  and  I  was  often 
ready  to  despair  of  ever  overcoming  the  ene- 
my." These  exercises  lasted  several  months 
when  the  acknowledgment  was  made,  "  Now, 
through  mercy,  I  hope  I  may  overcome, 
through  Divine  assistance." 

"  1753.  Although  the  exercises  of  my  mind 
have  not  been  the  same  as  they  were  last  year, 
yet  I  have  often  compared  my  condition  to  a 
ship  that  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  often  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  :" 
"  yet  at  times  I  have  been  comforted  by  the 
gentle  flowings  of  that  river  that  makes  glad 
the  whole  city  of  God  ;  [so]  that  I  have  thought 
I  would  not  change  my  condition,  if  I  could 
for  a  wish,  although  so  deplorable  to  the  eye 
of  reason.  But  oh !  how  short  were  these 
seasons,  to  those  of  plunging  in  the  deep  !" 

A  time  of  deep  trial  occurred  in  the  Third 
month,  1754,  respecting  which  she  writes,  "  I 
thought  I  was  as  near  the  jaws  of  despair  as 
ever  J  was."  And  after  comparing  her  case 
to  that  of  Jonah,  she  ejaculates,  "  If  I  am  cast 
out  of  thy  sight,  yet  will  I  once  more  look  to- 
wards thy  holy  habitation  !"  "  And  I  did  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  King  of  kings,  that  he  would 
once  more  hold  out  unto  me  his  golden  scep- 
tre of  love,  that  I  might  touch  the  top  thereof 
and  live.  Oh,  then,  how  did  the  pleasant 
streams  of  Shiloh's  brooks  o'erflow  their  banks, 
causing  me  to  rejoice  in  the  valleys  thereof!" 

About  this  period  she  was  greatly  encour- 
aged by  a  dream  : — "  I  thought  I  was  travel- 
ling a  very  difficult  road,  where  there  was 
much  deep  water,  through  which  I  was  to 
pass,  but  knew  not  how,  until  I  came  to  the 
brink  :  then  I  found  something  grew  at  the 
bottom  very  thick  and  firm,  and  made  it  pass- 
able. At  the  other  side  was  a  place  of  earth, 
made  for  a  path,  very  high  and  narrow,  and, 
withal,  crooked  and  leaning,  which  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  go  over  without  falling. 
But  when  I  came  to  try,  I  went  with  great  de- 
light ;  going  clear  above,  without  touching  any 
part,  having  only  a  staff  or  stick  in  my  hand 
until  I  got  over.  This  [dream]  gave  me  new 
strength  to  hope,  that  the  time  would  come 
wherein  I  should  arrive  at  the  desired  port." 

She  remarks  in  1754,  after  narrating  an- 
other removal  :  "  I  often  remembered  the 
Watch  Tower  from  whence  the  enemy  may 
be  discovered,  in  all  his  approaches,  and  by 
the  armour  of  Light  be  withstood  and  over- 
come. But,  oh  !  the  hardness  of  heart,  the 
dryness  and  barrenness  of  soul  that  did  for  a 
considerable  time  mightily  prevail,  insomuch 
that  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  I  should  enjoy 
no  more  refreshing  seasons;  but  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  must  be  spent  in  a  barren 
wilderness,  where  sorrow  and  distress  will 
compass  me  about  day  and  night.  Oh,  then, 
how  did  I  long  to  find  that  Fountain  that  was 
set  open  for  Jerusalem  to  wash  in  :  that  the 
manna  or  bread  from  heaven  might  be  receiv- 
ed fresh,  day  by  day  ;  for  I  had  learned  by 
long  experience,  that  [what]  was  gathered 
yesterday  would  not  serve  another  day  ;  that 
without  a  fresh  supply  the  immortal  part  would 
languish,  as  a  branch  that  is  cut  oft  from  the 
root.  At  one  time,  above  all  others,  this  cry 
ran  strongly  through  me,  '  If  I  may  not  live 


in  thy  presence,  let  me  not  live,  1  pray  thee, 
at  all !'  But  it  was  not  long  before  my  hard 
heart  was  in  some  measure  broken,  and  1  could 
rejoice  in  remembrance  of  that  passage  of 
Scripture  where  it  is  said,  the  wrestling  seed 
of  Jacob  shall  not  seek  his  face  in  vain." 

In  the  same  year,  referring  to  their  scatter- 
ed family,  she  desires  "  that  they  might  live 
in  the  fear  and  dread  of  Him  whose  presence 
and  power  is  everywhere  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  preserve  them  from  the  power  of 
the  enemy  ;  that  they  and  I  may  so  live  as  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  not  we 
only,  but  that  the  whole  house  of  Israel  might 
be  saved  !" 

In  1755  she  saw  two  of  her  brothers,  John 
and  Isaiah  Willis,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
eighteen  years. 

Reviewing  her  condition  this  year  she  is 
ready  to  say, — "  Who  is  like  unto  me?  whose 
state  so  deplorable  to  the  eye  of  reason  as  mine 
for  these  22  years  and  upwards  ?  wherein  at 
times  the  exercises  of  my  mind  have  been  so 
great,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  say,  Why  is 
life  given  to  one  that  has  no  pleasure  therein, 
and  length  of  days  unto  the  bitter  in  soul? 
And  again,  Search  my  heart,  and  see  if  there 
be  iniquity  within  me,  and  take  it  away,  or 
cause  me  to  understand  wherein  I  have  erred. 
And  let  not  thine  hand  spare,  nor  thine  eye 
pity,  until  thou  hast  brought  forth  judgment 
unto  victory  ! — But,  at  other  times,  when  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  was  a  little  over,  I  have 
been  desirous  to  acknowledge  the  many  mer- 
cies I  have  received,  even  in  my  lowest  estate, 
and  not  to  murmur  against  that  Hand  which 
has  hitherto  sufficiently  provided  for  me,  ac- 
cording to  my  request  in  the  beginning  of  my 
confinement." 

Hannah  Seaman,  sister  of  Clements  Willis, 
died  the  23rd  of  Seventh  mouth,  1755,  in  her 
44th  year,  leaving  five  children.  Clements 
not  having  seen  her  for  more  than  a  year, 
was  carried  thither  on  the  28th  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  and  remained  with  her  five  days. 
"  During  which  period,"  shesays,  "  the  banquet- 
ing house  was  several  times  in  my  mind  ;  for 
indeed  it  was  a  time  of  great  love  with  us.  But 
oh,  the  heart-piercing  sorrow  that  I  felt  [at] 
the  thoughts  of  her  poor  children  and  her  hus- 
band being  left!  But  it  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  see  in  what  a  still  quiet  frame  of  spirit 
she  lay,  and  so  fully  given  up,  she  several 
times  said,  unto  the  will' of  Him  who  knows 
best  what  is  best  for  us  ;  but,  also  said,  it 
was  hard  to  give  up  all ; — and  at  another  time 
observed,  She  dare  not  murmur."  "  After  a 
time  of  stillness  she  said,  '  I  had  not  now  lain 
on  this  bed  of  languishing,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  disobedience,  as  I  believe  thou  art  sensible 
of;' — but  added,  '  I  believe  I  am  forgiven.' 
Then  I  [inquired]  of  her,  if  anything  was  on 
her  mind  that  caused  any  fear  of  death,  and 
she  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  Then  I 
would  have  encouraged  her  of  her  recovery, 
but  she  said,  '  Unless  the  Lord  will  undertake 
for  me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recover.' 
And  a  little  while  after,  '  Lord,  in  mercy,  look 
upon  me  !'  Thus  she  continued  while  I  was 
with  her  ;  and  at  parting  said,  '  We  know 
where  to  look  for  help !'  My  sister  lived 
twenty  days  after  I  parted  with  her  ;  and  I 
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understood  she  remained  with  her  mind  so  ta- 
ken of}'  from  anything  of  this  world,  that  though 
she  had  a  young  child,  yet,  she  seldom  thought 
of  it,  except  when  she  heard  it  mentioned. 
Her  sickness  was  about  14  months.  I  believe 
she  will  be  much  missed,  having  been  clerk  of 
the  women's  Monthly  Meeting  13  or  14 
years." 

First  month  13th,  1756,  Clements  remarks  : 
"  There  was  a  short  space  of  time  after  the 
death  of  my  sister  H.  S.,  wherein  my  weari- 
some bed  was  made  easy  to  me ;  but  alas  ! 
through  unwatchl'ulness,  the  enemy  soon  got 
advantage  over  me  ;  and  for  a  time  persuaded 
me  that  the  door  of  mercy  was  forever  shut 
against  me !  Oh,  then  many  distressing 
thoughts  took  possession  of  my  troubled  heart, 
and  my  punishment  appeared  greater  than  I 
could  bear;  for  my  wound  I  thought  was  in- 
curable; until  the  wine  and  oil  of  the  good 
Samaritan  caused  me  a  little  to  forget  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall,  which  1  had  still  in 
remembrance  ;  and  am  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  the  enemy's  being  limited ;  which  in  a 
dream  it  appeared  to  me  he  was.  I  thought, 
in  my  dream,  I  saw  two  mastiff  black  dogs 
coming  violently,  in  order  to  tear  me  to  pieces 
for  my  wickedness.  I  expected  there  was  no 
relief,  and  thought  within  myself,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Him  whose  power  was  over  all,  I  would 
be  still,  and  commit  my  cause  to  him.  The 
dogs  came  so  near  me  that  I  felt  their  teeth  ; 
and  then  I  perceived  they  were  chained,  and 
could  come  no  further.  They  stood  awhile 
still,  and  then  withdrew  to  whence  they  came. 
I  soon  awoke,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with 
thanksgiving  for  my  deliverance  from  the  De- 
stroyer. 

"  My  dear  sister  Amy  Hughes  came  to  see 
me,  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  above  17  years  ; 
and  she  gave  me  such  a  relation  of  her  exer- 
cises as  much  affected  my  mind  for  several 
days.  The  account  she  gave  of  my  father 
and  his  family,  was  very  agreeable  to  my 
mind;  especially  concerning  my  aged  father, 
whose  eternal  welfare  I  had  often  been  con- 
cerned for,  even  from  my  youth,  I  being  now 
in  the  47th  year  of  my  age." 

(To  he  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Chambers's  Cyclopedia. 

(Concluded  from  page  200.) 

In  continuing  his  remarks  on  George  Fox, 
the  editor  intimates  that  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated,  was  called  forth  by  his  inter- 
rupting at  times  the  public  worship,  and  by 
what  must  have  seemed  to  the  people,  the 
blasphemous  expressions  which  he  used.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  George  Fox  and  his  Friends,  was  on  ac- 
count of  their  refusal  to  pull  off  their  hats  and 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance — for  their  use  of 
the  plain  language,  and  their  addressing  peo- 
ple by  their  proper  names.  "Oh!  the  rage 
that  was  in  the  priests,  magistrates,  professors 
and  people  of  all  sorts;  but  especially  in  priests 
and  professors;  for  though  thou  to  a  single 
person  was  according  to  their  accidence  and 
grammar  rules,  and  according  to  the  Bible, 
yet  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  it ;  and  because 
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I  could  not  put  off  my  hat  to  them,  it  set  them 
all  in  a  rage  !"  It  was  the  closeness  of  the 
doctrine  he  preached,  and  not  his  coming  into 
their  places  of  worship  and  speaking,  that  en- 
raged the  high  professors  ;  for  the  manners  of 
the  age  allowed  of  this  freedom,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  strangers  to  be  invited  to 
speak  if  they  had  anything  upon  their  minds. 
Robert  Chambers  states  that  George  Fox  in 
conformity  with  his  high  pretensions,  not  only 
acted  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  mentions  these  things 
as  proofs  of  his  being  a  mere  enthusiast. 
Whoever  will  carefully  read  those  passages  in 
his  journal  here  alluded  to,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  assumption  about  them,  but  that  what  is 
there  said,  is  said  modestly,  incidentally,  and 
without  parade.  The  facts  stated  are  more- 
over confirmed  by  independent  witnesses  in 
other  books.  George  Fox  derived  no  part  of 
the  authority  which  he  exerted  in  the  Society 
from  any  supposed  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, but  from  the  wonderful  clearness  and 
depth  of  his  spirit,  his  innocent  life,  and  un- 
wearied and  undaunted  services  for  God. 

"  The  true  character  of  George  Fox,"  says 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia,  in 
their  reply  to  Mosheim  in  1799,  "  has  been 
drawn  by  men  of  the  first  respectability,  and 
the  fullest  information  ;  men  who  were  con- 
versant with  him  from  his  youth  to  his  close  ; 
and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  authentic  testi- 
monies can  be  produced  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  pious,  sober,  solid  and  exemplary  man,  and 
no  fanatic,  eminently  qualified  for  the  work 
he  was  raised  up  to  promote." 

As  regards  George  Fox's  belief  in  the  reali- 
ty of  witchcraft,  it  was  the  common  belief  of 
the  age — a  belief  which  he  shared  with  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  and  with  some  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  Reformation.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
he  would  never  have  burned,  nor  hanged,  nor 
banished  men  for  the  crime.  The  reality  of 
the  possession  or  influence  of  evil  spirits,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  a  believer  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  there  occur  at  times, 
even  in  our  day,  instances  in  which  such  a 
possession  seems  to  be  the  only  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  conduct.  We  may  go  as  much 
too  far  on  one  side  in  this  unbelieving  age,  as 
our  ancestors  did  on  the  other,  in  an  age  which 
had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  super- 
stition. 

In  his  account  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  edi- 
tor quotes  the  following  passage  from  Mos- 
heim's  Ecclesiastical  History  : 

"  '  This  ingenious  man,'  says  Mosheim, 
'  appeared  as  a  patron  and  defender  of  Qua- 
kerism, and  not  as  a  professed  teacher  or  ex- 
positor of  its  various  doctrines  ;  and  he  inter- 
preted and  modified  the  opinions  of  this  sect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate, 
who  undertakes  the  defence  of  an  odious  cause. 
How,  then,  does  he  go  to  work  ?  In  the  first 
place,  he  observes  an  entire  silence  in  relation 
to  those  fundamental  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty, concerning  which  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  know  the  real  opinions  of  the  Quakers;  and 
thus  he  exhibits  a  system  of  theology  that  is 
evidently  lame  and  imperfect.    For  it  is  the 


peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely 
susceptible  of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  en- 
large upon  those  only  which  the  powers  of 
genius  and  eloquence  may  be  able  to  embel- 
lish and  exhibit  in  an  advantageous  point  of 
view.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second  place, 
that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  superficial, 
and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to 
severe  censure;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plain- 
ly the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Lastly,  to 
omit  many  other  observations  that  might  be 
made  here,  this  writer  employs  the  greatest 
dexterity  and  art  in  softening  and  modifying 
those  invidious  doctrines  which  he  cannot  con- 
ceal, and  dare  not  disavow  ;  for  which  purpose 
he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers, 
and  are  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses 
their  tenets  in  ordinary  language,  in  terms  of 
a  vague  and  indefinite  nature,  and  in  a  style 
that  casts  a  sort  of  mask  over  their  natural 
aspect.  At  this  rate,  the  most  enormous  errors 
may  be  held  with  impunity  ;  for  there  is  no 
doctrine  however  absurd,  to  which  a  plausible 
air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the  insidi- 
ous method  of  Barclay  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a 
like  artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by 
some  of  his  disciples.  The  other  writers  of 
this  sect  have  declared  their  sentiments  with 
more  freedom,  perspicuity,  and  candour,  par- 
ticularly the  famous  William  Perm  and  George 
Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve  an  atten- 
tive perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  produc- 
tions of  that  community.'  "*' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  gross  a  mis- 
representation could  have  been  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  so  candid  and  intelligent  a  writer 
as  Robert  Chambers.  Mosheim  himself  must 
have  received  his  first  impressions  of  Friends 
from  the  distorted  caricatures  of  their  deriders, 
and  finding  nothing  of  all  this  in  Barclay,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  not  that  the  caricatures 
were  not  true  to  nature,  but  that  it  was  Bar- 
clay who  distorted.  Now  the  Apology  has 
ever  been  regarded  throughout  the  Society  as 
the  book  which,  above  all  others,  gives  a  full, 
fair,  and  clear  account  of  its  doctrines  and 
principles.  I  know  of  no  point  of  any  impor- 
tance which  is  not  there  treated  of,  and  which 
does  not  there  occupy  the  relative  position 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Society,  belongs 
to  it.  He  is  not  silent  upon  any  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  nor  are  there 
any  doctrines  held  by  us  which  he  dared  not 
disavow,  yet  employed  the  greatest  art  and 
dexterity  in  softening  and  modifying.  All 
these  assertions  of  Mosheim,  are  gratuitous 
and  unfounded  ;  and  we  regret  that  by  being 
admitted  into  a  work  so  extensively  circulated 
as  the  Cyclopaedia,  they  should  be  again  re- 
vived, to  excite  in  the  minds  of  strangers  to 
our  history  and  doctrines,  prejudices,  which 
the  Society  has  lived  down,  wherever  it  has 
been  known  and  understood. 

#  * 
* 


*  Moshcim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Cent,  xvii., 
chap.  iv.|  sec.  6. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times, 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

Isaac  Zane's  journal  continues  : 

"  1 8th.  The  Indians  spent  the  morning  in 
forming  the  messages  to  the  said  warriors, 
and  when  they  had  agreed  thereon,  they  ad- 
vised us  to  deliver  it  in  the  following  words, 
viz. : 

"  '  Come  brother,  listen  to  me,  the  Govern- 
or at  Philadelphia.  Listen  to  me  brother. 
Early  one  morning  I  saw  one  of  my  brothers 
from  Quealeusink, — the  sight  of  him  caused 
me  to  think  and  conclude  his  coming  to  Phi- 
ladelphia was  on  account  of  some  particular 
business, — and  on  inquiry  I  found  by  the 
speeches  he  brought  me,  that  my  brother  was 
in  much  sorrow,  and  weeping.  This  caused 
much  trouble  and  mourning  on  my  part. 

"  '  When  I  saw  my  Quealeusink  brother 
about  to  return  home  I  determined  to  send  my 
messengers  Isaac  Zane  and  Isaac  Greenleal", 
to  mourn  with  my  brother  ;  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  coming  to  Wyoming,  and  of  your  see- 
ing them  at  this  time. 

"  A  string. 

"  '  Now  brother  listen  to  me  :  I  am  pleased 
that  my  brother  from  Quealeusink  informed  me 
of  your  sorrow  and  weeping,  as  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  sympathizing  with  you,  and 
[of  sending]  my  messengers  to  condole  with 
you.  It  makes  me  glad  when  I  think  of  our 
grandfathers  and  their  practice,  in  opening 
their  hearts  to  each  other.  For  by  opening 
their  hearts  to  each  other  freely,  they  lived  in 
true  love  and  harmony  together. 

"  A  black  belt  of  7  rows. 

"  '  Come  brother  listen  to  me  :  Now  brother 
this  is  the  way  one  brother  serves  another. 
Now  brother  I  will  clap  my  hands  to  your 
eyes,  because  the  tears  are  always  filling  up 
your  eyes.  I  wipe  [them  away]  that  you  may 
see  me  clear  and  plain,  and  believe  me  to  be 
your  brother  in  Philadelphia. 

"  '  Come  brother,  listen  to  me :  It  is  always 
the  case  when  sorrow  fills  our  hearts,  they  are 
not  right,  being  all  on  one  side.  Now  bro- 
ther,  I  will  clap  my  hands  to  your  heart,  and 
set  it  upright,  that  it  may  stand  as  it  formerly 
did. 

"  '  Come  brother,  since  I  clapt  my  hand  to 
your  heart  I  hope  it  will  be  quiet  and  still,  and 
remain  as  it  used  to  be,  that  so  you  may  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  have  feeling  in 
your  heart. 

"  A  white  belt  of  eight  rows. 

"  '  Come  now  listen  to  me,  brother  :  I  will 
put  my  hand  to  your  sorrow  and  weeping,  and 
will  wrap  up  that  sorrow  and  will  dig  a  hole 
and  bury  it  in  good  black  earth,  so  that  it  may 
never  appear  any  more.  Now  brother  after 
what  is  done  your  heart  may  remain  quiet  and 
contented,  and  never  more  think  of  your  past 
sorrow  and  affliction.' 

"  A  belt  of  9  rows." 

The  journal  narrates  that  after  receiving 
this  from  Tongocone,  they  went  forward  on 
their  journey,  till  they  came  to  a  collection  of 
Indian  cabins  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  where  Tedyuscong 
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resided.  Here  they  stopped  whilst  the  Indians 
inquired  of  those  living  there,  whether  the 
Muncy  warriors  were  sober,  and  what  was 
their  present  temper  of  mind.  They  learned 
that  they  were  sober  and  waiting  for  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  Governor.  They  were  also 
informed  that  Papoonung  had  been  so  severely 
wounded  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  reproved 
for  his  wickedness,  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  in  short  that  it  was  not  thought  he  could 
recover.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
like  his  doctrine  had  often  threatened  his  life, 
because  a  few  of  their  young  relations  and 
people,  inclined  to  follow  him  and  live  in  his 
town.  Isaac  Zane  says,  "  At  this  sorrowful 
account  some  of  the  Indians  wept,  and  all  the 
rest  were  very  sad.  The  next  day  one  of 
them  in  conversation  with  me  about  him  said, 
he  apprehended  that  now  their  minister  was 
dead,  they  should  be  scattered,  and  come  to 
nothing.  On  recollection,  he  added,  he  hoped 
that  He  who  had  raised  up  Papoonung  and 
made  him  an  instrument  of  good  to  them, 
would  still  be  mindful  of  them  and  point  out 
some  means  for  their  preservation.* 

"  Thence  we  went  forward  to  the  town,  and 
on  visiting  and  shaking  hands  with  the  [Mun- 
cy] warriors,  our  Quealeusink  Friends  were 
overjoyed  to  see  those  men  in  a  friendly  dis- 
position of  mind,  so  different  from  what  they 
were  when  first  they  came  ;  for  then  they  were 
as  furious  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  young." 


*  By  the  minutes  of  the  Friendly  Association,  it 
appears  that  Isaac  Zane  on  behalf  of  that  body,  paid 
for  a  messenger  sent  after  a  physician,  and  the  phy- 
sician's bill  in  attending  Papoonung,  until  his  reco- 
very. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THIRD  MONTH  18,  1848. 


At  the  late  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  their  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  directed  to  prepare  a  testimony 
against  the  unsound  doctrines  contained  in  some  writ- 
ings recently  put  forth  by  members.  We  learn,  that 
at  a  recent  session  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be- 
ing the  first  held  since  the  Y.  M.,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  it ;  and  after  an  opportunity  for  the 
full  expression  of  the  judgment  of  its  members,  it  was 
concluded  to  adopt  "  An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doc- 
trines of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  issued  by 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.,  as  the  testimony  of  that  body. 


We  may  now  announce  to  our  readers,  po- 
sitively, the  ratification  (somewhat  modified) 
of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  final  question  was  taken  on  the 
10th  instant,  and  decided,  according  to  the 
statement  from  which  we  quote,  in  favour  of 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  37  to  16.  In  addition 
we  subjoin  a  short  paragraph,  dated  Washing- 
ton, March  12  : 

"The  President  has  approved  of  the  treaty 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the  Cabinet 
Council  held  yesterday,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
despatched  to  Mexico  forthwith." 

From  another  paper: — "  Various  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, that  they  will  be  promptly  sanctioned 
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by  the  Mexicans,  and  that  ihe  arrfcable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  will  be  fully 
restored." 


The  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contributors 
to  the  Asylum  (Friends')  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason," 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Fourth-day,  the 
15lh  inst.,  at  Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

The  minutes  of  the  Managers  and  their  An- 
nual Report,  as  also  the  joint  report  of  the 
attending  and  resident  Physicians  were  read, 
comprising  much  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  Institution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Clerk. — Samuel  Mason. 

Treasurer. — Isaiah  Hacker. 

Managers. — Isaiah  Hacker,  William  Hilles, 
George  R.  Smith,  George  G.  Williams,  Sam- 
uel Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Elliott,  James  R.  Greeves, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Charles  Ellis,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Josiah  Dawson,  Benjamin  H.  War- 
der, William  Kinsey,  William  Bettle,  James 
Thorp,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  John  C.  Allen,  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Carter. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  O., 
from  Joseph  Stanton,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  Edwin  Wilson,  $2, 
to  52,  vol.  20;  and  from  Joseph  Hall,  SI,  to  40,  vol. 
21. 


Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson,  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on,the  second  Second-clay  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yardley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
First  month,  1848. 


WANTED 

A  lad  about  15  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 


WANTED 

A  lad  of  15  or  16  years  of  age,  in  a  Retail 
Cloth  Store.  A  knowledge  of  the  business 
will  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  first  year  or  two.  Apply  at  No.  14 
South  Second  street. 


A  Friend  who  resides  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  would  be  glad 
to  accommodate  a  few  boarders.  Apply  at 
No.  39  North  Fifth  street. 
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WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.    Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


Died,  near  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th  of 
First  month,  1848,  Christiana  C.  Vail,  widow  of 
William  Vail,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  valued 
member  of  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  recording  the  death  of  this  beloved  Friend,  it  is 
believed  the  following  memorandum  found  among 
lier  papers  after  her  decease,  will  clearly  manifest  her 
upright  walk  through  life,  and  her  unwavering  faith 
in  the  promise,  that  "  They  who  seek  shall  find." 
Waiting  and  believing  the  right  thing  would  be  shown 
her,  how  beautifully  striking  were  faith  and  trust  ex- 
emplified ;  and  it  is  believed  the  same  trust  and  con- 
fidence  were  her  never  failing  support,  not  only 
through  life  and  during  long  continued  weakness, 
but  were  with  her  to  the  end,  enabling  her  calmly 
and  quietly  to  wait  the  summons  to  depart. 

Memorandum. 
Having  inherited  by  law  a  share  of  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  a  coloured  man  named  Caesar,  owned 
by  my  father,*  and  sold  after  his  death,  I  being  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  was  shown  very  plainly 
that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  make  use  of  said 
money  as  my  own  property,  but  I  must  take  care  of 
it  until  I  could  see  what  was  right  for  me  to  do  with 
it;  which  time  was  lengthened  out  until  the  year 
1841.  Then  i  believed  I  saw  what  was  right  to  do 
with  it,  which  was  as  follows:  Principal  and  interest 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars 
sixty  cents,  part  of  the  time  at  7  per  cent.,  part  at  6 
per  cent.  In  the  first  place  I  sent  $60  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans,  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  $20  to  the  Mendians,  to  assist  in  carrying  them 
home  to  Africa  ;  S40  more  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  first  mentioned.  Divided  the  rest, 
81 3.60,  between  two  coloured  families  that  were  nee- 
dy.   I  now  feel  great  relief. 

Christiana  C.  Vail. 

 ,  on  the  9th  ult.,  at  her  residence,  Muncy,  Ly- 
coming county,  Penna.,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age, 
Mercy  Ellis,  long  a  well-known  and  much  loved 
minister  and  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  submitted  in  early  life  to  the  humbling  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Grace,  and  having  chosen  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  her  portion,  was  strengthened,  through  her 
subsequent  course,  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration, 
and  to  dedicate  the  prime  of  her  days,  and  the  vigour 
of  her  mental  and  physical  powers,  to  his  blessed 
cause  and  service.  Under  the  sanctifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  was  prepared  to  show  forth  in 
her  watchful  demeanour  and  converse,  those  graces 
which  adorn  the  Christian  character,  and  was  made 
a  bright  example  of  meekness  and  humility  as  well 
as  of  that  divine  charity  which  suffercth  long  and  is 
kind,  which  seekclh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  thinkcth  no  evil ;  and  which  while  it  glows 
with  especial  warmth  toward  the  household  of  faith, 
embraces  within  its  expansive  influence  the  whole 
family  of  man.  She  was  liberal  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  a  tender  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted, 
whether  in  body  or  mind;  and  exercised  a  generous 
hospitality,  which,  without  any  display,  bade  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  made  him  feel  at 
ease  under  her  friendly  roof.  In  the  inscrutable  wis- 
dom of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  had  largely  to  par- 
take of  the  cup  of  affliction  ;  and  it  was  instructive  to 
see  with  what  patient  resignation  and  quiet  composure 
nhc  drank  the  bitter  draughts,  without  a  murmur,  or 
in  the  least  questioning  the  rectitude  of  his  dispensa- 
tions. The  natural  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
disposition,  tempered  by  these  trials,  and  joined  to  an 
uncommon  sweetness  and  tenderness  ol*  spirit,  made 
her  company  peculiarly  attractive  und  teaching,  while 
her  kind  and  maternal  interest  in  young  persons,  se- 
cured her  a  large  place  in  their  affections. 


*  Her  father  was  not  a  Friend. 


Having  passed  through  various  preparatory  exer- 
cises and  baptisms,  to  qualify  her  for  the  important 
service,  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  her  concern  to 
wait  for  the  descending  of  the  power  from  on  high 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trumpet, 
through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people.  She 
was  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
suffering  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  obeying  the 
Divine  call  to  religious  service  abroad,  even  when  the 
sacrifice  seemed  great ;  and  after  she  had  past  her 
83d  year,  was  engaged  in  a  visit  to  the  families  of  her 
own  Monthly  Meeting,  which,  owing  to  their  great 
distance  from  each  other,  required  much  travelling, 
and  involved  a  large  share  of  bodily  fatigue.  After 
this  she  went  but  little  from  home,  but  was  at  times 
engaged  in  the  ministry  in  her  own  meeting,  with  a 
freshness  and  unction  which  evinced  her  greenness  in 
old  age,  and  her  continued  care  to  dwell  near  the  di- 
vine Fountain  whence  all  availing  ministry  proceeds. 
Her  spirit  seemed  to  be  much  gathered  from  all  visi- 
ble objects,  clothed  with  love  to  all,  and  patiently 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord  to 
call  her  away  from  the  trials  of  time  ;  often  expressing 
her  belief  that  the  time  was  near,  and  intimating  that 
the  day's  work  was  accomplished,  and  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  In  a  religious  opportunity 
in  the  family,  a  Friend  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
happy  period  of  her  release  was  at  hand  ;  in  allusion 
to  which  she  afterwards  remarked,  that  it  was  indeed 
to  her,  as  good  news  from  a  far,  country,  and  that 
through  the  mercy  of  her  God  and  Saviour,  her  end 
would  be  peace.  It  was  her  humble  petition,  that,  if 
consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  she  might  be  permit- 
ted to  put  off  mortality  without  much  suffering,  and 
her  prayer  was  mercifully  granted,  being  almost  en- 
tirely exempt  from  pain  in  her  last  illness,  which  was 
but  about  36  hours.  During  this  brief  period,  her 
mind  was  clear  and  collected,  centred  in  quiet  depen- 
dence upon  the  Lord,  in  the  blessed  assurance  that 
her  sins  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and 
a  mansion  prepared  for  her  in  his  everlasting  king- 
dom. She  desired  the  family  to  be  called  in  that  they 
might  see  her  end,  which  was,  emphatically,  peace: 
and  gently  passed  from  the  trials  of  time  to  the  joys 
of  eternity,  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner,  "  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  its  season." 

 ,  at  Sadsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  the  10th  of 

Second  month,  1848,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  Re- 
becca M.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Asenath  Ann  Coop- 
er. This  dear  child  in  early  life  manifested  a  guard- 
ed deportment  over  all  her  actions.  Though  of  a  de- 
licate frame,  her  general  health  was  pretty  good  until 
the  winter  of  1846,  when  she  was  attacked  with  infla- 
mation  of  the  lungs.  By  the  assistance  of  medical 
advice  she  partially  recovered,  and  was  able  to  ride 
out  and  attend  meetings,  until  the  winter  of  1847, 
when  symptoms  of  a  more  alarming  character  pre- 
sented ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  be  con- 
fined to  her  chamber,  when  a  gradual  decline  of 
strength  and  bodily  powers  was  evidently  increasing 
daily.  During  her  illness,  she  uttered  many  expres- 
sions which  evinced  much  calmness  and  resignation 
of  mind,  and  said,  "She  had  no  desire  to  get  well. 
The  world  presented  nothing  so  dear  to  her,  but  that 
she  could  give  up  all  freely."  In  a  letter  to  a  Friend, 
written  two  months  previous  to  her  confinement,  the 
following  language  occurs: — "I  have  now  been  near- 
ly two  years  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  have  had 
no  sufferings — though  many  times  I  feel  very  miser- 
able— which  I  consider  a  great  blessing  bestowed  upon 
such  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  as  I  feel  myself  to  be 
of  times  ;  but  our  Saviour  says  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount, 1  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;'  which  I  think  a  comforting 
passage.  I  do  not  think  my  time  here  can  be  very 
long ;  but  long  or  short,  however  it  may  be,  I  hope  I 
may  be  prepared  to  enter  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
lightcous.  I  feel  at  times  very  comfortable;  but  I 
desire  that  a  fuller  assurance  of  peace  may  be  grant- 
ed me,  before  I  leave  this  world.  Oh!  that  my  pati- 
ence may  hold  out  to  the  end  !"  On  her  mother  say- 
ing I  hat  she  felt  very  near  to  her,  Rebecca  replied, 
"Yes  mol her,  thee  feels  very  near  to  me;  but  they 
that  love  father  or  mother,  or  any  thing  more  than 
me,  are  not  worthy  of  me."  At  another  time  she  said 
to  her  mother,  referring  to  her  kindness,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  be  thankful  enough  to  thee."    To  a 


cousin  she  remarked,  that  she  too  had  been  brought 
very  low  once,  and  knew  not  how  soon  it  might  be  so 
again;  adding,  "We  have  lived  as  sisters  on  earth, 
and  let  it  be  so  in  heaven." — About  ten  days  before 
her  departure,  she  had  great  bodily  suffering,  which 
she  bore  with  much  patience  and  Christian  fortitude. 
At  one  time  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  Lord,  please  to 
give  me  a  little  ease." — "  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  crea- 
ture. I  can  do  nothing  of  myself."  And  at  another, 
"Holy  Father,  take  me  to  thyself,  this  night,  if  con- 
sistent,— and  if  not,  enable  me  to  wait  patiently  thy 
time."  Addressing  her  father  who  was  sympathiz- 
ing with  her  sufferings,  she  asked,  if  he  had  not  given 
her  up?  and  then  added,  "Remember  me, — we  must 
all  come  to  this  !  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  in  hea- 
ven." On  the  night  previous  to  her  death  she  had  all 
the  family  called  up,  and  had  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  individually,  and  afterwards  bade  them 
all  affectionately  farewell. — On  the  following  day, 
some  of  the  neighbours  calling  to  see  her,  she  said, 
"I  am  almost  gone;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  see  me."  She  retained  her  senses  till  near  the 
last;  when  after  lying  about  5  hours  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion, she  gently  passed  away,  leaving  to  her  friends 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  their  loss  is  her  eter- 
nal gain. 

 ,  on  the  17th  ult.,  of  a  short  but  severe  illness, 

at  the  residence  of  her  uncle,  George  B.  Allen,  in 
Marple,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  Margaretta  E.  Thatch- 
er, aged  years.  Early  in  her  illness,  this  dear 
young  woman  became  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
her  time  would  be  short,  and  was  earnestly  concern, 
ed  to  know  a  preparation  for  the  solemn  change ;  and 
after  a  season  of  conflict,  in  which  she  was  much  en- 
gaged in  supplication,  she  was  favoured  to  experience 
a  comfortable  state  of  mind,  expressing  her  belief  that 
the  work  was  done.  Her  bereaved  relatives  have  the 
consoling  hope,  that  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  she  was  prepared  for  an  admittance  into  the 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  on  the  23rd  of  Second  month  last,  Sarah  C. 

Deuel,  wife  of  Abner  Deuel,  and  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Comfort  Upton,  of  Stanford,  Duchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  elder 
of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  ;  one  who 
was  firmly  established  in  the  ancient  doctrines  of 
Friends,  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  through 
all  the  difficulties  which  have  lately  assailed  the  So- 
ciety. Her  loss  in  her  family,  neighbourhood,  and 
the  Society,  are  extensively  felt,  her  deportment  being 
such  as  caused  her  to  be  beloved  by  all  who  had  an 
acquaintance  with  her;  and  now  being  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  she  has  left  with  us  the  consoling 
assurance  that  she  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  her 
Lord. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law  Daniel  Tallman,  Hannah 
Clayton,  relict  of  the  late  Jacob  Clayton,  in  the  89th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month,  1848,  Ann 

Forsythe,  wife  of  James  Forsythe,  a  member  and  el- 
der of  Birmingham  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting, 
in  the  61th  year  of  her  age. — Although  for  many 
years  in  declining  health,  and  frequently  prevented 
from  attending  meeting,  yet  she  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  assemble  with  her  Friends  for  the 
purpose  of  Divine  worship.  About  two  weeks  before 
her  death,  she  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  she  would  not  recover. 
She  felt  and  expressed,  that  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
die  ;  but  I  can  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done ;'  it  is  the  honest 
language  of  my  heart,"  She  was  much  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  was  strengthened  to 
impart  suitable  counsel  to  such  as  were  with  her.  Of 
her  it  may  be  truly  said,  she  "  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning 

of  the  28th  ult.,  Jesse  Thomson,  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 

Russell's  success  in  finding  the  Condamine 
and  a  good  pasturage,  induced  hirato  undertake 
a  similar  excursion  in  search  of  another  river, 
accounts  of  whose  existence  and  position  he 
derived  from  one  of  the  recovered  convicts ; 
and  this  effort  was  likewise  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  found  a  noble  river,  which  he  tfaced 
through  its  windings  for,300  miles,  or-about 
180  miles  in  a  straight  line.-  He  was  unable, 
to  follow  it  to  the  sea,  but  judged  from  its  di- 
rection that  it  entered  the  ocean  in  24°  30' 
south  latitude,  a  spot  on  the  eastern  coast 
where  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  the  Boyne 
has  been  noticed  by  navigators  and  entered 
upon  the  charts.  He  found  also  in  parts  of 
its  extensive  valley  fertile  lands  very  tempting 
to  the  settler.  But  to  reach  these  he  was 
obliged  to  traverse  wide  tracts  of  the  most 
dreary  character.  "  Day  after  day,"  he  says, 
"  we  went  on,  forced  generally  to  lead  our 
horses  through  a  country,  of  whose  gloom  and 
horror  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  an  adequate  ide'a."  A  whole  month  was 
occupied  in  passing  through  this  repulsive  re- 
gion ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  travelling,  have  had  an  extent  of 
less  than  600  miles,  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, the  course  of  their  route.  The  contention 
of  the  elements  was  also  to  be  encountered. 
For  a  considerable  time,  "  every  night,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  went  down,  there  came  on  a  most 
violent  thunder-storm."  It  was  the  mid-sum- 
mer of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  rains 
were  most  abundant.  "On  awaking  one 
morning,"  says  Russell,  "  I  found  myself  in  a 
pool  of  water,  cold  and  cramped,  for  we  could 
keep  no  fire  alight  through  the  night ;  and  my 
only  resource  was  to  walk  about  till  sunrise. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  awful  thunder-storms, 
or  rather  hurricanes.  The  lightning,  thunder, 
wind,  and  rain,  were  incessant :  the  thunder 
the  loudest  I  had  ever  heard,  and  the  lightning 
the  most  vivid  imaginable.    Our  hats  were 
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blown  over  the  trees,  and  the  rain  fell  so  hea- 
vily on  my  uncovered  head  as  to  be  hardly 
bearable."  This,  it  muat  be  remembered,  is 
the  language  of  a  native  of  England,  where 
thunder-storms  are  not  very  violent.  He  was 
however,  in  the  end,  repaid  for  his  sufferings. 
The  dosert  passed,  "the  whole  character  of: 
the  country  alters  :  the  traveller'comes  upon 
a  fine  country  thickly  timbered,  and  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  grass  ;  the  ridges  are 
chiefly  granite.  There  is  very  little,  indeed 
no  standing  wate£  for  the  first  12  miles  ;  four 
miles  further  on  is  Hungry  Flat,  so  called 
from  our  suffering  from  hunger  whilst  there. 
Here  we  found  a  chain  of  ponds  running  W., 
which  supplied  us  with  water.  At  the  end  of 
this  valley  we  with  difficulty  fought  our  way 
through  a  scrubby  pass,  on  clearing  which  we 
burst  upon  a  fine  open  forest  glade  with  a  rich 
dark  soil.  A  stream  from  the  great  range 
runs  through  it  into  the  interior."  The  great 
range  is  the  mountain  chain  which  extends 
along  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast.  "  We  now 
determined  to  cross  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
range ;  this  we  did;  and  having  descended 
about  4  miles  from  the  summit,  say  200  feet, 
we  came  upon  a  creek,  which  we  "followed  ;'it 
zigzagged  a  good  deal,  but  its  lay  was  decid- 
edly northerly,  becoming  larger  every  rjrhle. 
We  thought  we  had  got  on  one  of^he  main 
branches  of  our  wished-for  river,  the  Boyne, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be.  The  bed  of  this  river, 
near  its  source,  lies  in  a  valley  elevated  above 
the  sea,  I  dare  say,  1500  feet.  Its  bed  is  here 
sandy,  with  much  of  the  tea-tree  growing  in 
and  about  it.  On  our  first  day's  journey  down 
the  river,  we  passed  over  some  lovely  coun- 
try ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant than  the  valleys.  The  foliage  of  all  the 
trees,  amongst  which  is  conspicuous  the  wide- 
spreading  apple-tree,  [which  is  only  an  apple- 
tree  in  name],  appears  fresher  and  brighter 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia  that  I  have 
been  in.  Droughts  we  found  were  unknown, 
the  soil  dark  and  rich,  the  grass  chiefly  oaten, 
which  is  the  most  fattening;  the  ridges  high, 
always  the  sign  of  good  sheep  ground  ;  they 
are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with  the  broad-leaved 
iron-bark.  Here  is  also  found  some  bad  land 
consisting  of  sandy  ridges,  with  a  thin  and 
rank  grass.  The  honey-suckle,  forest  oak, 
dog-wood,  and  spotted  gum,  are  found  here — 
all  signs  of  a  bad  rotten  soil.  However,  the 
bad  country  is  very  little  compared  with  the 
good.  On  our  second  day's  journey  down, 
we  found  the  reaches  increasing  greatly  in 
length,  a  sure  mark  of  a  large  river — many 
streams  both  from  the  E.  and  W.,  emptying 
themselves  into  the  main  stream,  the  land  be- 
coming more  mountainous,  the  valleys  richer 
and  more  fertile. 

I    "  We  continued  our  journey  down,  keeping 
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along  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river  for  about 
300  miles.  When  we  turned  back  it  was 
flowing  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  north  ; 
and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  we  were  not 
far  from  the  sea.  Though  the  Boyne  contains 
a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  river  I  know 
;in  Ausjralisr,  still,  for  the  greater  part  of  ita 
course,  it  cannot  be  navigably,  as  it  flows  in 
many  parts  rapidly  over  rocky  beds.  The 
trees  growing  on  its  banks  are  the  wild  fiij, 
(excellent  eating),  the  apple,  western  currajog, 
white  and  red  cedar,  chestnut,  and  the  tea- 
tree;  also  the  passion  flower,  which  is  only 
found  on  eastern  waters.  Where  our  journey 
terminated  the  climate  is  too  warm  for  the 
growth  of  wool,  but  excellent  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tvopical 
productions.  On  the  upper  part  there  is  an 
expanse  of  the  finest  country  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  Europe- 
an productions.". 

The  narrator  gives  a  dapjorable  account  of 
the  natives  whose  country  He  crossed  on  this 
excursion.  He  tells  us,  that  th.ey  are  "  trea- 
cherous, cruel,  and  greafthieves  ;"  and,  more- 
over, that  the  Australians  in  general,  are,  "rike 
the" brute,  incapable  of  forethought;"  and  he, 
very  consistently,  doubts,  "  whether  they  will 
ever  be  brought  into  a  state  of  civilization." 
Yet,  at  the  time,  or  very  shortly  after,  he 
painted  this  dark  picture,  a  man,  of  a  different 
and  more  hopeful  faith,  was  repeating  with 
happy  effects,  upon  the  natives  of  the  region 
around  the  Darling  river,  the  noble  experiment 
of  William  Penn  upon  the  aborigines  of 
Pennsylvania — the  law  of  kindness  was  taking 
the  place  of  the  law  of  force. 

John  Edward  Eyre,  from  his  Station  at 
Moorunde,  wrote  to  Governor  Grey,  in  1844: 
"  With  respect  to  the  aborigines,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  no  disturbances  whatever  have 
occurred  in  the  district  under  my  charge.  A 
few  trifling  petty  thefts  have  sometimes  taken 
place,  but  no  serious  offences  either  against 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  Europeans. 
Among  the  natives  themselves  I  have  some- 
times been  called  upon  to  afford  protection  or 
redress  to  the  helpless  or  the  injured. " 

This  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by 
the  judicious  administration  of  loaves  and  fish- 
es in  lieu  of  bullets  and  steel — much  the  more 
Christian  and,  (if  selfish  men  will  count  no- 
thing but  the  cost),  much  the  cheaper  method 
of  quieting  the  natives  ;  as  William  Penn  long 
,ago  preached  and  practised  before  the  world  ; 
if  the  naughty  world  had  hut  ears  to  hear  and 
eyes  to  see.  The  staff  of  life  was  the  rod  and 
sceptre  of  John  Edward  Eyre's  little  govern- 
ment ;  how  potent  it  proved  his  own  words 
may  demonstrate. 

"  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  obliged 
to  make  some  considerable  deviation  from  my 
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former  system  of  issuing  flour  at  the  full  of 
every  moon  to  all  natives  indiscriminately 
who  chose  to  assemble  to*  receive  it.  This 
change  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  natives  that  assembled 
(from  300  to  400,  in  the  early  part  of  1843), 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  tribes  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood from  visiting  Adelaide,  where  they 
were  very  troublesome  to  Europeans,  and 
greatly  interfered  with  the  Adelaide  natives. 

"  In  disregard,  however,  of  all  my  requests 
and  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
tribes  still  persisted  in  deserting  their  own  dis- 
trict and  crowding  into  town.  Upon  their 
return  again  to  the  Murray  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  the  threat  I  had  held  out  to  them, 
and  stop  that  monthly  issue  of  flour  which 
hitherto  they  had  regularly  received.  .  .  . 
During  the  ensuing  year,  it  will  be  better  to 
present  it  only  to  the  more  distant  tribes  when 
they  visit  us,  and  to  such  of  our  own  immedi- 
ate families  as  may  be  deserving  of  it  for  their 
good  conduct,  or  for  their  quietly  residing  in 
their  own  district." 

Having  given  the  Governor  an  account  of 
an  exploring  expedition  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  thus  comments  upon  the  effect  of 
this  policy  on  the  conduct  of  the  natives. 

"  His  Excellency  will  at  once  notice  the 
very  beneficial  influence  exercised  among  the 
natives  by  the  Government  establishment  at 
Moorunde,  and  which  extends  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  farthest  point  we  reached, 
or  about  330  miles  distant  from  Moorunde  by 
our  line  of  route.  We  continually  met  with 
large  bodies  of  natives  along  our  whole  course, 
especially  on  the  Darling  ;  we  had  them  fre- 
quently encamped  close  to  us,  and  yet  never 
felt  it  necessary  to  keep  watch  at  night,  nor 
did  the  natives  annoy  or  harrass  us  in  any 
way  ;  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  pass  through  them  on  better  terms, 
or  in  a  more  friendly  manner." 

The  bounty  of  the  government  which  had 
operated  so  pleasantly,  was  not,  it  appears, 
confined  to  food. 

"  In  passing  up  the  river,  I  occasionally 
met  with  old  acquaintances,  and  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  even  been 
down  to  Moorunde ;  and  at  the  very  furthest 
point  reached,  I  heard  of  two  natives  having 
crossed  thence  from  Mount  Bryan,  after  re- 
ceiving blankets  from  me  at  Moorunde,  at  the 
last  May  issue." 

The  government  wisely  expends  money  in 
food  and  clothing,  and  independent  of  every 
other  consideration,  much  more  than  saves  an 
equivalent  in  the  reduced  outfit  which  has  be- 
come needful  for  new  explorations.  "  The 
way  has  been  opened  for  a  future  expedition 
to  travel  with  ease  and  safety  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives.  The  fact  of  so  small 
a  party  as  three  Europeans  and  a  native  pass- 
ing on  such  good  terms  among  the  very  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  Darling,  once  considered 
so  hostile,  may,  I  think,  fairly  warrant  my 
drawing  such  a  conclusion  ;  at  all  events,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  make  the  attempt  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  if  no  other  occupation 
interferes."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  far- 
ther accounts  from  John  Edward  Eyre;  may 


he  prove  the  instrument  of  a  new  era  to  the 
poor  Australians  ! 

Since  the  accounts  already  noticed  were 
laid  before  the  public,  by  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phic Society,  various  other  expeditions  into 
Australia  have  been  projected  and  accomplish- 
ed, the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  reached 
us.  "  Capt.  Stuart  has  proposed  to  traverse 
the  whole  island  from  S.  to  N.,  and  from  E. 
to  VV. ;  and  although  this  project  was  found 
impracticable  from  its  magnitude,  the  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  profit  by  the  enterprising  spi 
rit  and  ability  of  the  captain,  authorized  an 
expedition  to  be  conducted  by  him,  to  explore 
the  country  as  far  as  the  mountain  chain 
supposed  to  be  at  some  distance,  in  a  N.  VV. 
direction,  from  the  Darling,  and  to  run  parallel 
with  that  river." 

The  government  would  appear  to  have  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  captain's  views,  sub- 
sequently ;  for  at  the  last  Australian  dates,  he 
was  actually  engaged  upon  his  grand  project 
of  crossing  the  island  from  S.  to  N.  As  he 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  well  qualified,  phy- 
sically, morally,  intellectually  and  scientifical- 
ly, for  so  arduous  and  perilous  an  undertaking, 
great  expectations  are  entertained  of  the  result. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Page  on  Teaching. 

"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  the 
motives  and  methods  of  good  School  keep- 
ing, by  David  C.  Page:  New  York,  1847." 
For  sale  by  Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co,, 
Philadelphia. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  above 
book,  which  is  the  production  of  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  his  profession,  and  filled 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  It 
is  a  worlPwhich  well  deserves  a  careful  peru- 
sal by  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  high  call- 
ing, and  from  the  perusal  of  which  few  can 
rise  without  being  the  wiser  and  the  better. 
Some  passages  which  illustrate  the  author's 
very  lively  and  striking  manner  of  delineating 
his  views,  will,  we  think,  interest  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  especially  those  who  have 
young  children  around  them.  In  fact,  is  not 
every  parent,  especially  every  mother,  a  teach- 
er ?  and  ought  not  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
method  of  guiding  the  early  impulses,  and 
satisfying  the  eager  curiosity  of  children  to  be 
accounted  as  important  as  any  of  the  common 
accomplishments  of  the  house-wife? 

"  Study  to  acquire  the  art  of  aptly  illus- 
trating a  difficult  subject.  Some  teachers 
content  themselves  with  answering  in  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  book,  whenever  a  ques- 
tion for  information  is  propounded.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  even  when 
the  language  of  the  book  is  strictly  accurate; 
much  less,  when  the  language  is  so  vague  as 
to  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind,  either 
of  the  learner  or  the  teacher.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  is  apt  to  teach,  will  devise 
some  ingenious  method  of  enlightening  the 
mind  of  liis  pupil,  so  that  he  shall  lay  hold  of 
the  idea  as  with  a  manly  grasp,  and  make  it 
his  own  forever.  This  point  will,  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example.  A  young  man 
was  employed  to  take  chargo  of  a  school  for 


a  few  days,  during  a  temporary  illness  of  the 
regular  instructor.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
as  the  world  would  say,  and  was  really  desir- 
ous to  answer  the  expectation  of  his  employ- 
ers. After  the  regular  teacher  had  so  far 
recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
room,  he  walked  one  pleasant  day  to  the 
school,  to  see  what  success  attended  the  la- 
bours of  the  new  incumbent.  A  class  was 
reciting  in  natural  philosophy.  The  subject 
under  consideration  was — the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  motion  of  machinery.  The  attrac- 
tion of  gravity,  as  one  of  these,  was  pretty 
easily  disposed  of;  for  the  class  had  before 
been  instructed  on  that  point.  Friction  came 
next.  Here,  too,  the  pupils,  having  had  some 
practical  experience  of  their  own,  in  dragging 
their  sleds,  in  skating,  or  perhaps  in  turning  a 
grindstone,  found  no  great  difficulty.  The 
book  spoke  a  language  sufficiently  clear  to  be 
understood.  Next  came  the  '  resistance  of 
the  various  media,'  to  use  the  language  of  the 
text-book.  '  Yes,'  said  the  teacher  as  one  of 
the  pupils  gravely  quoted  this  language,  'that 
has  no  inconsiderable  effect.' 

"  The  1  resistance  of  the  various  media?' 
— repeated  one  of  the  boys  inquiringly,  "1  do 
not  know  as  I  understand  what  media  means.' 

"  'A  medium  is  that  in  which  a  body  moves,' 
was  the  ready  reply  which  the  teacher  read 
from  the  book. 

"  Pupil. — '  A  medium  V 
"  Teacher. — '  Yes ;  we  say  medium  when  we 
mean  but  one  ;  and  media  when  we  mean 
more  than  one.' 

"  Pupil. — '  When  we  mean  but  one?' 
"  Teacher. — '  Yes  :  medium  is  singular— 
media  is  plural.' 

"After  this  discussion,  which  began  in  philo- 
sophy but  ended  in  grammar,  the  teacher  was 
about  to  proceed  with  the  next  question  of  ths 
book.  But  the  scholar  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  he  ventured  to  press  his  inquiries  a  little 
further. 

"Pupil. — 'Is  this  room  a  medium?' 

"  Teacher. — '  This  room.' 

"  Pupil. — '  Yes  sir  ;  you  said  that  a  medium 
was  that  in  which  any  body  moves,  and  we 
all  move  in  this  room.' 

"  Teacher. — '  Yes,  but  medium  does  not 
mean  a  room  ;  it  is  the  substance  in  which  a 
body  moves.' 

"  Here  the  lad  looked  perplexed  and  unsatis- 
fied. He  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
this  new  term.  The  teacher  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  then  glanced  at  the  remaining 
pages  of  the  lesson,  and  seemed  impatient  to 
proceed, — so  the  pupil  forebore  to  inquire  fur- 
ther. 

"  The  regular  teacher,  who  had  listened  to 
the  discussion  with  no  ordinary  interest,  both 
because  he  admired  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
boy,  and  because  he  was  curious  to  discover 
how  far  the  new  incumbent  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  illustration,  here  interfered  :  '  John' — 
taking  his  watch  in  his  hand — 'would  this 
watch  continue  to  go,  if  I  should  drop  it  into 
a  pail  of  water  V 

"  '  I  should  think  it  would  not  long,'  said 
John,  afier  a  little  reflection. 

"  '  Why  not  ?'  said  his  teacher,  as  he  opened 
his  watch. 


"  *  Because  the  water  would  get  round  the 
wheels  and  stop  it,  I  should  think,'  said  John. 

"  *  How  would  it  be  if  I  should  drop  it  into 
a  quart  of  molasses  V 

"  The  boys  laughed. 

"  '  Or  into  a  barrel  of  tar?' 

"  The  boys  still  smiled. 

"  '  Suppose  I  should  force  it,  while  open  into 
a  quantity  of  lard  ?' 

"  Here  the  boys  laughed  heartily  while  John 
said,  '  the  watch  would  not  go  in  any  of  these 
articles.' 

" *  Articles?'  said  his  teacher,  'why  not 
say  media  V 

"  John's  eye  glistened  as  he  caught  the  idea. 
*  Oh,  I  understand  it  now.' 

"  His  teacher  then  said,  that  many  machines 
worked  in  air, — then  the  air  was  the  medium. 
A  fish  swims  in  water, — water  is  his  medium. 
A  fish  could  hardly  swim  in  molasses  or  tar. 

"  '  Now,'  inquired  he,  '  why  not  V 

"  '  Because#of  the  resistance  of  the  medi- 
um/ said  John,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 

"  «  Now  why  will  the  watch  go  in  air  and 
not  in  water  V 

"  '  Because  the  water  is  more  dense,'  said 
John  promptly. 

"  '  Then  upon  what  does  the  resistance  of  a 
medium  depend  ?' 

"  Here  the  new  teacher  interposed,  and  said 
that  was  the  next  question  in  the  book,  and  he, 
was  just  going  to  ask  it  himself.  The  regular 
teacher  put  his  watch  into  his  pocket  and  be- 
came a  spectator  again,  and  the  lesson  pro- 
ceeded with  unwonted  vivacity.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  teachers  mainly  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  one  had  the  ingenuity 
to  devise  an  expedient  to  meet  a  difficulty 
whenever  occasion  required — the  other  had 
not. 

"  Now  in  order  to  teach  well,  a  man  should 
diligently  seek  for  expedients.  He  should  en- 
deavour to  foresee  the  very  points  where  the 
learner  will  stumble,  and  provide  himself  with 
the  means  of  rendering  timely  aid.  If  an  ob- 
ject cannot  be  described  in  words,  let  it  be 
compared  with  what  it  resembles,  or  with  what 
it  contrasts.  If  it  be  an  object  of  sense,  and 
words  and  comparisons  fail  to  describe  it, — in 
the  absence  of  apparatus  to  represent  it,  let  the 
teacher  spring  to  the  black  board  and  execute 
a  hasty  drawing  of  it.  In  this  wa)',  the  con- 
struction or  the  working  of  a  machine,  the 
form  of  a  bone,  or  the  action  of  a  joint,  the 
shape  of  a  town,  or  the  plan  of  a  building, — 
in  short,  almost  every  subject  that  involves  the 
relation  of  form,  size,  proportion,  quantity,  or 
number,  will  admit  of  visible  illustration.  He 
is  the  successful  teacher  who  is  able  at  the 
moment  to  seize  upon  the  best  expedient  and 
render  it  subservient  to  his  purpose." 

There  is  great  practical  good  sense  in  the 
following  remarks  : 

"  How  many  there  are  who  are  called  '  good 
scholars'  in  our  schools,  of  whom  we  hear  no- 
thing after  they  go  forth  into  the  world.  Their 
good  scholarship  consists  in  that  which  gives 
them  no  impulse  to  go  on  to  greater  attain- 
ments by  themselves.  Their  learning  is  ei- 
ther that  of  reception — as  the  sponge  takes  in 
water, — or  that  of  mere  memory.  Their  edu- 
cation is  not  discipline ;  it  kindles  none^f  those 
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desires  which  nothing  but  further  progress 
can  satisfy  ;  it  imparts  none  of  that  self-reli- 
ance which  nothing  but  impossibilities  can  ever 
subdue.  While  these  are  pointed  out  by  their 
teachers  as  the  ornaments  of  their  schools, 
there  are  others,  known  as  the  heavy,  dull, 
'  poor  scholars,'  in  no  way  distinguished  but 
by  their  stupidity, — of  whom  no  hopes  are 
entertained,  because  of  them  nothing  is  expect- 
ed,— who  in  after  life  fairly  outstrip  their  fel- 
lows, and  strangely  astonish  their  teachers. 
Almost  every  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence has  noticed  this.  Now  why  is  it  so? 
There  must  have  been  somehow  in  such  cases 
a  gross  misjudgment  of  character.  Either 
those  pupils  who  promised  so  much  by  their 
quickness,  were  educated  wrong,  and  perhaps 
educated  too  much,  while  their  teachers  un- 
wittingly and  unintentionally  educated  their 
less  distinguished  companions  far  more  judi- 
ciously ;  or  else  nature  in  such  cases  must  be 
said  to  have  been  playing  such  odd  pranks  that 
legitimate  causes  could  not  produce  their  legi- 
timate effects.  We  must  charge  nature  as 
being  extremely  capricious,  or  we  must  allege 
that  the  teachers  entirely  misunderstood  their 
work,  failing  whore  they  expected  most,  and 
succeeding,  as  if  by  chance,  almost  against 
their  will,  where  they  expected  least.  I  in- 
cline to  the  latter  alternative;  and  hence  I 
infer  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  teaching  a 
mind  naturally  active  too  much — exciting  it 
too  much, — so  that  it  will  prematurely  exhaust 
its  energies  and  gladly  settle  back  into  almost 
imbecility  ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
leaving  the  mind  so  much  to  its  own  resources, 
that  without  dazzling  the  beholder  like  the 
flesh  of  the  meteor  when  it  glares  upon  the 
startled  vision,  it  may  be  silently  gathering 
materials  to  support  the  more  enduring  light 
of  the  morning  star  which  anon  will  arise  in 
majesty  and  glory." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

GOSSAMER. 

"Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harness  was  of  gossamer." 

Drayton. 

"  The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more 
Nor  the  halcyon's  bark  on  the  sunny  shore." 

Dryden. 

The  most  careless  observer  of  Nature  must 
have  noticed  those  long,  white  cobwebs  which 
fly  in  the  air  on  calm,  sunny  days,  especially 
about  the  autumnal  season.  This  is  gossa- 
mer, and  a  very  interesting  subject  for  an 
hour's  meditation.  In  France  it  is  called  fils 
de  la  vierge,  and  some  French  naturalists 
suppose  that  these  are  composed  of  the  cotton- 
like substance  which  envelops  the  eggs  of  an 
insect  (coccvs)  found  on  the  vine.  This  sup- 
position does  not  seem  so  absurd  in  a  country 
abounding  with  vineyards,  but  in  one  like  ours 
where  the  grape  is  confined  to  gardens  it  will 
not  at  all  account  for  the  singular  phenome- 
non. 

In  Germany  these  flights  of  gossamer  are 
so  common  in-autumn  as  to  be  named  derjli- 
gender  sommer,  (the  departing  summer,)  and 
it  often  hangs  in  flakes,  like  wool,  on  every 
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hedge  and  bush  throughout  extensive  districts. 
It Was  an  old  and  strange  notion,  that  these 
threads  were  composed  of  dew  burned  by  the 
sun.    Spencer  says  : 

"  *  *  *  the  fine  nets  which  oil  we  see 
Of  scorched  dew  " 

And,  stranger  too,  that  learned  man,  and  na- 
tural philosopher,  Robert  Hooke,  says  :  "  And 
'tis  not  unlikely  that  those  great  white  clouds 
that  appear  all  the  summer  time  may  be  of  the 
same  substance."*  A  scientific  naturalist  be- 
lieving that  the  summer  clouds  are  made  of 
spiders'  web !  Thus  liable  are  the  wisest  men 
to  error  when  they  desert  facts  and  experiment 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  fancy. 

These  nets  are,  in  fact,  the  workmanship  of 
spiders ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the  time  minutely 
to  examine  them,  and  then  to  think  of  that 
great  Being  who  teaches 

"  The  wild  bird  how  to  build  its  nest. 
The  insect  weave  its  web." 

The  nets  often  serve  as  little  air  balloons,  and 
the  aeronauts  are  spiders  who  sail  through 
fields  of  light  in  their  floating  chariots.  They 
will  ascend  to  a  great  height.  Dr.  Lester, 
one  day  when  the  air  was  full  of  cobwebs, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  steeple  in  York 
minster,  and  still  he  noticed  the  floating  threads 
very  far  above  him.  He  caught  some  of  the 
spiders  that  fell  upon  the  pinnacles.  In  one 
of  my  rambles,  during  the  autumn  of  1846,  I 
observed  that  the  tallest  lighthouse  upon  the 
shores  of  our  island  was  covered  with  these 
long,  beautiful,  silken  streamers. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  geometric  spi- 
der, who  spins  those  circular  nets  so  often 
hanging  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes,  and 
laden  with  the  pearly  dews.  Some  commen- 
tators imagine  that  Solomon  referred  to  this* 
species  when  he  describes  it  as  "  exceedingly 
wise,"  and  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  as  in 
kings'  palaces."  Prov.  xxx.  24.  28.  The 
expression  is  remarkable  ;  but  the  original, 
"  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,"  signifies  to 
handle,  or  play  upon,  as  musicians  do  on  a 
harp,  and  the  movements  of  the  spider  are 
thus  compared  to  the  fingers  of  a  musician 
which  bring  out  a  harmonious  result.  The 
sacred  Scriptures  do  not  often  refer  to  spiders. 
Bildad,  however,  displays  the  justice  of  God 
in  punishing  the  hypocrite  by  such  a  reference: 
"  Whose  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  whose 
trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web."  Job  viii.  14, 
15.  Frail  and  unstable  as  the  spider's  web, 
such  is  the  man  who  only  pretends  to  be  righte- 
ous. And  thus  shall  the  hypocrite  perish  ! 
Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  astonishing  than 
the  immense  quantities  of  the  films  produced 
by  the  minute  gossamer  insects.  One  writer 
states  that  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon  in  November, 
1811,  was  covered  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
by  these  webs,  with  innumerable  spiders  swim- 
ming upon  the  face  of  the  water.  Its  lustre 
was  like  satin,  and  its  whiteness  almost  daz- 
zling. White,  that  gifted  observer  of  nature, 
states  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  (Eng.) 
was  so  overspread  with  the  substance,  on  one 
occasion,  as  to  interfere  with  the  dogs  in  their 
hunting    Their  faces  and  fore-feet  thus  be- 
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came  much  encumbered.  More  than  once 
during  the  past  season  has  this  island  present- 
ed a  somewhat  similar  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially striking  in  fields  of  stubble,  and  over 
the  meadow  grounds.  The  spectacle  was 
truly  beautiful,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ea.rth 
being  covered  over  with  gossamer,  like  a  car- 
pet, or  rather  a  sea  of  gauze.  Astonishing 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  must  be  the 
numbers  of  these  insects  to  accomplish  such  a 
work  as  this.  Dr.  Slarck,  another  naturalist, 
counted  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  upon  a  sin- 
gle straw,  and  collected  2,000  in  half  an  hour, 
which  number  he  could  have  doubled  if  he 
desired. 

These  minute  creatures  while  mounting  into 
the  air  seem  to  have  some  locomotive  power 
without  the  aid  of  wings.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  is  performed  is  a  difficult  problem 
to  resolve,  and  to  account  for  it  some  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  subtile  electric  fluid.  It 
may  seem  difficult,  and  surprising  too,  that 
the  spiders  can  float  in  the  air  by  means  of 
their  own  web.  The  reason,  however,  is  ob- 
vious, for  gold  itself  may  be  so  finely  drawn 
out  as  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  thin 
thread  of  this  little  animal  is  sufficiently  light 
and  buoyant  to  swim  in  the  air,  and  to  lift  the 
spider  too,  rising  with  it  like  the  tail  of  a  kite. 

The  web  itself  is  contained  in  a  little  bag, 
and  resembles  soft  glue,  but  is  in  reality  so 
many  small  coils  of  thread,  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment.  For  his  size,  the  spider  is  the 
most  admirable  and  skilful  rope-maker  in  the 
world.  From  70  to  80  fibres  have  been  count- 
ed by  the  microscope  in  a  single  thread  of 
spider's  web.  Insignificant  as  a  spider  may 
appear,  it  seems  to  possess  strength  incredible 
for  its  minute  size.  Had  man,  comparatively, 
^he  same  strength,  Samson's  powers  of  body 
would  be  miraculous  no  longer.  The  flea  can 
draw  a  chain  one  hundred  times  heavier  than 
itself,  and  will  eat  in  one  day  food  ten  times 
the  bulk  of  its  own  body.  Insects  insignifi- 
cant !  Why  Great  Britain  pays  annually  not 
less  than  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  dried  body 
of  a  mere  tiny  insect — the  cochineal.  From 
India  she  imports  another,  gum  shellac,  of 
scarcely  less  value;  and  how  many  millions 
of  human  hands  support  themselves  from  the 
manufacture  of  silk  !  Two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  are  annually  circulated,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, by  operations  connected  with  the  silk- 
worm. To  this  list  might  be  added  honey  and 
wax,  gall-nuts  and  cantharides,  &c,  all  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  useful  to  man, 
and  all  obtained  from  the  insect  world.  This 
world  has  its  useful  myriads,  both  seen  and 
unseen,  which  no  finite  mind  can  number,  and 
each,  when  examined  and  studied,  like  the 
gossamer,  will  declare  the  "  wonderful  works 
of  God,"  and  clearly  exhibit  the  almighty 
hand  of  Him  who  made  it. 

G.  P.  D. 

The  Clove,  Statcn  Island,  Feb.  1,  1848. 


Railways  in  Great  Britain. — A  writer 
calculates  that  there  is  no  less  a  number  than 
2,400,000  of  human  beings  directly  dependent 
upon  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  living. — Late  Pa- 
per. 


Selected. 

THE  TWO  BIRDS. — A  FABLE. 

BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

A  bright  bird  lived  in  a  golden  cage, 
So  gently  tended  by  groom  and  page, 
And  a  wild  bird  came  her  pomp  to  see, 
And  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  live  with  thee  ; 

For  thou  canst  sing 

And  prune  thy  wing, 

While  dainty  tare, 

Thy  slaves  prepare." 
The  wild  bird  came  her  pomp  to  see, 
And  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  live  like  thee  !" 

Then  from  the  cage  came  a  plaintive  voice, 

Which  bade  the  wild  bird  to  rejoice, 

"  For  I'd  give  my  golden  cage,"  said  she, 

"  For  thy  humble  perch  on  the  wild  wood  tree, 

For  thou  canst  sing 

On  Freedom's  wing— 

These  bars  of  gold 

A  slave  enfold ; 
I'd  give  my  golden  cage,"  said  she, 
"For  thy  humble  perch  on  the  wild  wood  tree." 

Then,  when  the  bird  of  the  wild  wood  knew 
The  bright  one  weary  of  bondage  grew, 
He  set  the  plaintive  captive  free, 
And  away  they  flew  singing  "  Liberty  !" 

In  joy  they  roam 

Their  leafy  home, 

And  trill  the  lay 

The  live  long  day — 
The  lay  of  love  from  hearts  set  free, 
For  love  was  blest  with  Liberty  1 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Treating  with  Offenders. 

There  is  a  time  when  it  seems  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  that  those  who  of- 
fend by  deviating  from  its  discipline,  without 
yielding  some  apparent  probability  of  shortly 
forsaking  their  improper  courses,  should  be 
severed  from  the  Society  compact.  While 
we  guard  against  the  error  of  noticing  too 
rigorously  trifling  faults,  we  should  consider 
the  responsibility  that  the  Society  is  under, 
for  the  conduct  of  all  its  members,  and  that 
when  one  member  falls  into  disgrace,  the  So- 
ciety measurably  participates  in  it,  and  is 
accountable  for  it,  while  he  continues  to  pos- 
sess his  right  of  membership  ;  "  for  when  one 
member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 

When  the  Israelites  were  conducted  to  the 
promised  land,  they  were  required  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  thereof,  before  they  could 
possess  it  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  when 
Achan  thought  to  make  himself  rich  by  retain- 
ing forbidden  treasure,  what  trouble  it  occa- 
sioned;  and  all  Israel  suffered  in  consequence, 
till  his  conduct  was  testified  against  by  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  that  the  offence  merit- 
ed. This  instance  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  properly 
our  Christian  discipline,  and  the  suffering  and 
consequences,  attending  a  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  are  not  only  bound  to  put  all 
that  is  offensive  away  from  us,  as  a  Society  ; 
but  for  the  welfare  of  the  body,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  testify  against  the  improper  conduct  of 
individual  members  ;  and  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  of  clearing  ourselves  and  the  cause 
of  Truth  from  reproach,  is  a  wise  provision. 
If  properly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  Socie- 
ty, how  watchful  should  we  be  over  ourselves 
and  over  one  another,  for  the  preservation  of 


its  prosperity!  Any  departure  in  a  member, 
would  excite  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  ptompt 
us  to  labour  for  harmony  and  purity  in  the 
church. 

Facts  in  nature  are  instructive,  and  are 
often  peculiarly  applicable,  to  illustrate  some 
important  truths,  a  lew  of  which  perhaps  might 
be  properly  brought  forward  to  elucidate  this 
subject.  Trees  are  known  to  flourish  belter, 
and  bear  more  fruit,  when  the  dead  and  infec- 
tious branches  are  lopped  off.  We  know  also 
that  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  some- 
times, however  painful,  to  amputate  a  limb  in 
order  to  preserve  the  health  and  even  the  life 
of  the  individual.  Hence  the  great  care  and 
responsibility  are  manifest,  which  devolve  upon 
every  member  of  Society,  and  more  especially 
upon  those  who  are  set  apart  to  serve  as 
watchmen  upon  the  walls.  Another  import- 
ant point  to  be  considered,  is  that  of  deterring 
others  from  falling  into  the  like  evil  practices, 
by  a  timely  application  of  the  ^discipline,  so 
that  none  may  flatter  themselves,  who  live  in 
wanton  indulgences,  that  they  can  shade  them- 
selves under  the  umbrage  of  Society,  that  their 
reproach  may  not  appear  amongst  men. 

It  appears  that  the  two  important  points  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  are  that  of  cut- 
ting off  prematurely,  or  before  proper  and 
sufficient  labour  has  been  bestowed  ;  and  of 
not  testifying  seasonably  against  delinquents, 
that  Society  may  continue  to  shine  with  gar- 
ments unspotted,  whereby  a  salutary  warning 
would  be  given,  through  the  proper  course  of 
discipline,  that  might  check  others  from  step- 
ping aside. 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  each  individual, 
as  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  Christian  moni- 
tor, to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge 
an  irritable  or  discordant  spirit;  to  see  that 
nothing  else  than  reclaiming  tenderness,  is 
borne  towards  an  offender  ;  and  that  every 
desire  is  a  breathing  one  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  all.  Though  a  prompt  exercise  of 
the  discipline  is  indispensable  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Society,  it  is  quite  as  indispensable 
that  those,  whose  business  it  is  to  warn  and 
reclaim,  should  be  imbued  with  true  Christian 
love;  or  how  is  it  possible,  "  if  like  begets  its 
like,"  that  anything  short  of  this  should  suc- 
cessfully sound  the  alarm  to  others  who  are 
treading  forbidden  paths,  or  serve  to  assist  in 
rekindling  a  Christian  zeal,  where  it  has  been 
suffered  to  dwindle  away  till  it  has  become  al- 
most extinct  1  The  emanations  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  are  alone  sufficient  to  raise  the  drooping 
plant  that  is  ready  to  perish ;  therefore  is  the 
necessity  manifest  of  putting  on  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  adhering  strictly  to  his  Spirit  and 
example,  before  we  are  prepared  to  be  instru- 
mental in  checking  and  recovering  those  who 
are  running  in  wilful  or  unwary  paths  of  er- 
ror, and  of  encouraging  in  the  course  of  righte- 
ousness. 

State  of  New  York,  1848. 

Dominion. — The  lust  of  power  and  domin- 
ion innovate  so  imperceptibly,  that  men  and 
nations  become  despots  before  their  wanton 
abuse  of  power  is  perceived.  The  most  ab- 
surd pretexts  for  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  re- 
solve tltemselves  into  the  appearance  of  just 
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reasons  for  unlawful  invasion,  and  cruel 
oppression. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Isaac  Zane  then  states  that  Tongocone  and 
his  companions,  were  anxious  that  the  Muncy 
warriors  should  receive  not  only  the  present 
intended  for  them,  but  that  they  should  have 
likewise  all  the  wampum  brought  to  repay  the 
Quealeusink  Indians  that  which  they  had  given 
to  delay  the  meditated  hostile  movement,  until 
they  could  send  information  to  the  Governor. 
This  amounted  to  2^,500  of  wampum.  Te- 
dyuscong  said  if  he  had  any,  he  would  add  it 
to  the  gift,  for  their  demands  were  so  high, 
and  made  in  such  a  furious  temper,  he  thought 
all  would  not  satisfy  them.  The  two  ambas- 
sadors declined  complying,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unreasonable,  and  would  be  setting  a 
bad  precedent ;  yet  they  at  last  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  prudent  management  of  Ton- 
gocone, with  permission  if  nothing  else  would 
do,  to*  give  the  wampum, — otherwise  to  keep 
it  as  originally  intended,  to  replace  what  him- 
self and  comrades  had  furnished.  The  jour- 
nal then  proceeds : 

"  After  we  had  put  up  our  things  in  Tedy- 
uscong's  store,  we  made  a  good  quantity  of 
tea,  and  sent  for  Tenohwongogue,  the  brother 
of  the  man  that  was  killed,  and  the  men  with 
him.  They  supped  with  us,  and  appeared 
pleased.  After  supper  we  agreed  to  give  Cap- 
tain Tenohwongogue  a  present.  Tongocone 
took  a  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  shirt,  and  took  him 
to  a  private  place,  stripped  off  his  old  clothes, 
and  put  on  the  new  ones.  [He]  put  10,000 
wampum  in  his  pocket,  and  told  him  nobody 
knew  of  this  but  ourselves,  and  what  we  now 
gave  him  was  his  own.  [He]  then  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  and  stroked  the  grief 
from  his  heart,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
hear  what  we  had  to  say  to  him  the  next  day. 
Being  informed  that  the  warriors  had  sent  to 
the  frontiers  for  15  gallons  of  rum,  our  Indian 
friends  thought  it  best  to  get  the  business  done 
before  it  came,  and  we  therefore  appointed  to 
speak  to  the  [warriors]  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
day.  Tedyuscong,  having  left  his  house  and 
beds  for  us,  and  gone  to  another  house  where 
his  wife  had  her  nursery,  we  went  to  bed  and 
I  slept  well. 

19th.  "After  a  pretty  general  feast  of  cho- 
colate we  delivered  the  above  said  message, 
and  the  goods,  with  seeming  solemnity,  in  the 
following  order.  They  were  divided  into  two 
parcels,  about  one  half  was  laid  at  Tenohwon- 
gogue's  feet  as  he  sat,  when  the  belt  of  8  rows 
of  white  wampum  was  delivered, — and  when 
the  belt  of  9  rows  was  delivered,  the  remain- 
der was  also  laid  there  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first.  A  horse  [was  also  given]  to  carry 
off  the  goods.  All  these  he  received  with 
thankfulness,  and  cheerfulness  appeared  on 
every  countenance.  The  affair  which  before 
this  appeared  dubious,  had  now  another  face  ; 
all  uneasiness  had  vanished,  and  after  a  short 
pause  Tenohwongogue  made  the  following  re- 
turn, viz. : 

" 1  Brother,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak. 


Now  brother  I  take  you  by  the  hand.  Bro-  j 
ther,  you  have  melted  my  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing by  hearing  what  you  have  said  to  me. 
Now  brother,  I  am  made  easy.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  go  home  in  quiet,  and  contentment, 
and  set  myself  down  in  peace.' 

"  After  the  Muncy  Indians  had  received  the 
goods,  they  offered  the  Quealeusink  Indians  a 
share  with  them,  but  they  thanked  them,  and 
told  them  that  their  brothers,  the  white  people 
had  given  them  enough.  Tongocone  kept  the 
22,500  black  wampum  to  repay  his  towns- 
people what  each  of  them  had  given  to  stop 
the  said  warriors. 

"  The  Governor  [had]  sent  a  letter  to  Pa- 
poonung  with  a  request,  [that  he  would]  carry 
the  contents  of  his  message  to  the  chief  men 
of  the  Muncies, — and  he  being  unable  to  do 
it,  we  judged  it  proper  to  send  it  by  those  In- 
dians with  us.  Accordingly  [we]  applied  to 
Tongocone  to  do  the  service,  which  he  under- 
took. Being  well  acquainted  with  the  mes- 
sage, and  well  disposed  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences, [he]  was  a  suitable  messenger. 

"  Having  done  all  that  was  necessary  for 
us  to  do,  we  made  what  despatch  we  could  to 
get  away  before  the  rum  was  brought,  which 
was  expected  every  hour.  Near  10  o'clock  we 
got  on  horseback, — men,  women,  and  children, 
came  to  take  leave  of  us." 

On  their  return  they  were  told  "  that  the 
man  who  killed  the  Indian  was  not  in  prison, 
as  was  said  in  the  message,  which  gave  us  to 
think  the  Indians  knew  it.  He  had  been  sell- 
ing his  land,  and  making  sale  of  all  his 
effects." 

The  journal  then  concludes  :  "  Tedyuscong 
kept  himself  very  sober  all  the  time  after  we 
left  Bowman's  though  he  had  rum  with  him. 
He  appeared  thoughtful  about  the  troubles  we 
were  going  to  settle.  Tonsioeone  and  Seco- 
mus  his  companion,  behaved  as  good  Christ- 
ians, and  the  former  like  a  wise  politician. 
From  this  [character]  probably  he  took  his 
name,  which  signifies,  '  Wide  horn,  the  sound 
whereof  is  heard  afar.'  At  a  time  he  told  the 
interpreter  to  tell  me  he  found  it  his  concern 
to  keep  himself  clear  of  all  vanity, — particu- 
larly useless  words.  I  believe  what  he  said, 
for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything 
vain  in  him  all  the  time  we  were  together." 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  a  delegation  of 
southern  Indians  spent  several  days  in  Phila- 
delphia. They  were  going  as  representatives 
of  their  nation,  empowered  to  make  peace,  to 
New  York,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting. 
Washington,  recommended  that  great  respect 
and  attention  should  be  shown  them  by  the 
citizens,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  gladly  did  their  part  towards  fulfilling 
the  President's  desire.  A  number  of  Friends 
being  gathered  together  on  the  occasion,  it 
was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  Indians,  in  which,  if 
way  should  open  for  it,  our  peculiar  testimo- 
nies might  be  laid  before  them.  Whilst  the 
company  were  sitting  in  silence  before  enter- 
ing on  the  nomination,  Isaac  Zane  arose,  and 
in  the  language  of  one  who  was  present,  "  de- 
livered in  a  lively,  weighty  manner,  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  narrative,  respecting  some 
Indians,  at  a  former  treaty  held  with  them  at 


Lancaster.  '  Among  the  Indians  who  resort- 
ed to  the  treaty,  were  three,  who  came  from  a 
far  country,  and  who  knew  so  little  of  the 
Europeans,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  These  kept  much  by  themselves, 
spoke  but  little,  and  appeared  very  shy  of  the 
white  people.  One,  who,  with  many  other 
Friends,  was  present  at  the  treaty,  felt  an  en- 
gagement of  mind  to  have  a  religious  confer- 
ence with  these  strangers.  He  spoke  to  them 
under  a  solemn,  weighty  frame  of  mind.  The 
power  attending  his  language  penetrated  their- 
hearts,  and  tears  trickled  down  their  cheeks. 
They  were  greatly  affected  ;  and,  stretching 
forth  their  arms,  and  closing  their  hands,  said 
in  their  figurative  manner,  '  We  will  take  it 
in  our  hands ;  we  will  hold  it  fast ;  we  will 
lose  none  of  it ;  we  will  carefully  bear  it  to 
our  brethren,  and  there  open  wide  our  hands, 
and  spread  it  joyfully  among  them.'" 

Isaac  Zane  continued  to  be  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  religious  meetings  even  when  his 
bodily  strength  had  very  much  failed,  and  his 
eyesight  had  become  so  dim,  that  he  need- 
ed some  one  to  lead  him.  He  remarked,  "  al- 
though he  went  in  great  weakness,  he  was 
often  favoured,  through  the  condescending 
goodness  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  with  in- 
ward consolation,  and  returned  to  his  home 
much  refreshed  and  strengthened."  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  Thomas  Scattergood  thus 
wrote  of  him  to  John  Pemberton.  "  My  love 
to  thy  dear  wife,  and  father,  Isaac  Zane.  May 
his  bow  abide  in  strength  to  the  end.  O  how 
precious  to  behold  such  greenness  in  advanced 
age  !  Such  may  well  be  compared  to  Caleb, 
who  feel  as  strong  in  spirit  for  the  Lord's 
work,  as  when  he  first  led  them  out  of  Egypt's 
land."  *" 

His  bodily  powers  continued  to  decay,  and 
when  his  weakness  was  such  as  entirely  to 
confine  him  to  the  house,  he  said,  "  I  am  will- 
ing to  go,  and  ready  to  go."  He  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  the  great  and  good  Shep- 
herd did  not  leave  him,  and  that  he  was 
often  favoured  with  great  consolation,  and  a 
sense  of  heavenly  enjoyment.  Inward  me- 
lody and  songs  of  praise  seemed  frequently 
rising  in  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding 
his  pain  of  body,  and  he  could  joyfully  say, 
"I  have  seen  the  arms  of  everlasting  mercy 
open  to  receive  me  ;  and  have  a  full  assurance, 
that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  join  the  heavenly 
host  in  singing  hallelujah  !  and  enabled  with 
the  seraphims  to  say,  '  Holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord 
of  Hosts, — the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.'" 

He  was  favoured  with  memory  and  under- 
standing as  his  strength  gently  ebbed  away. 
His  close  was  without  any  apparent  pain.  He 
expired  on  the  6th  day  of  the  Third  month, 
1794,  aged  about  84  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Idleness. — The  worst  vices  springing  from 
the  worst  principles,  the  excesses  of  the  liber- 
tine, and  the  outrages  of  the  plunderer,  usually 
take  their  rise  from  early  and  unsubdued  idle- 
ness. 

To  check  our  improper  thoughts,  is  to  nip 
the  nettle  in  the  bud. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"The  Greatest  Boon." 

In  looking  over  the  13th  number  of  a  peri- 
odical published  at  Cincinnati,  entitled  "  The 
Western  Friend,"  my  attention  has  been  ar- 
rested by  an  essay  published  therein  under  the 
title  of  "The  Greatest  Boon  ;"  and  I  am  not 
a  little  surprised  at  finding  the  sentiments  it 
contains  set  forth  in  a  paper  bearing  such  a 
name.  1  had  not  supposed  that  such  views 
would  have  been  publicly  advocated  by  any 
among  Friends  in  that  part  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended Society  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  number 
there  that  can  unite  with  them  is  small.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  the  piece 
is  introduced  into  the  columns  of  the  paper, 
whether  it  was  originally  communicated  for  it, 
or  whether  selected  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  sets  forth,  though  I  suppose  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  case.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  journal 
with  such  a  caption  would  disseminate  no  opin- 
ions repugnant  to  the  known  principles  of 
Friends,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  notice.  The  following  extracts  will  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  piece, 
which  is  written  in  a  highly  inflated  style. 
"  Of  all  the  boons  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  our  apostate  and  orphan  race,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  noblest  and  most 
precious."  "  Take  from  Christendom  the 
Bible,  and  you  have  taken  the  moral  chart  by 
which  alone  its  population  can  be  guided.  Ig- 
norant of  the  truths  of  God,  and  only  guessing 
at  their  own  immortality,  the  tens  of  thousands 
would  be  as  mariners,  tossed  on  a  wide  ocean, 
without  a  star  to  guide,  and  without  a  com- 
pass by  which  to  steer.  The  blue  lights  of 
the  storm-fiend  would  burn  ever  in  the  shrouds  ; 
and  when  the  tornado  of  death  rushed  across 
the  waters,  there  would  be  heard  nothing  but 
the  shriek  of  the  terrified,  and  the  groan  of 
the  departing." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  believed 
that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in' 
righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works :"  but  it  has  never  considered  them 
essential  to  salvation,  or  the  "  moral  chart  by 
which  alone"  man  can  be  guided.  The  apos- 
tle in  allusion  to  the  Grace  of  God,  exclaims, 
"  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift;"  and  this  grace,  which  has  appeared 
unto  all  men,  as  it  is  submitted  to,  is  sufficient 
to  bring  salvation  to  all,  though  they  may  be 
placed  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
where  the  Bible  has  never  been  heard  of.  To 
say  that  the  Bible  is  "  the  noblest  and  most 
precious  boon"  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
man,  is  to  place  it  above  this  "  unspeakable 
gift ;"  and  to  assert  that  it  is  the  "  moral  chart 
by  which  alone"  man  can  be  guided,  while  yet 
all  men  are  considered  to  be  responsible  be- 
ings, is  to  consign  all  who  are  cut  off  from 
access  to  it,  to  irremediable  destruction.  But 
if  the  thousands,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  are  so  situated,  must  necessarily  be  "  ig- 


norant of  the  truth,"  "  only  guessing  at  their 
own  immortality,"  "  without  a  star  10  guide, 
and  without  a  compass  to  steer"  by,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  death  should  disturb  their  minds 
with  either  anxiety  or  dismay  :  for  the  Bible 
itself  declares,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression,  and  therefore  while  their 
entire  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  or  future 
retribution,  would  prevent  every  feeling  of 
guilt  that  could  disturb  their  present,  enjoy- 
ment, and  conceal  all  that  could  shroud  the 
future  in  terror;  it  would  also,  through  the 
mercy  of  their  Creator,  secure  to  (hem  that 
reward  which  is  prepared  for  those  who  are 
freed  from  sin. 

I  would  recommend  the  readers  of  "  The 
Western  Friend"  to  peruse  the  Appeal  for  the 
Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  put  forth  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  in  which  they  will 
see  the  belief  of  our  religious  Society  relative 
to  the  Scriptures  clearly  set  forth,  and  con- 
trasted with  sentiments  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  contained  in  the  essay  under 
notice. 

X.  X. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  206.) 

After  another  removal  in  the  Fifth  month, 
1756,  she  observes  : — "  I  have  had  some  re- 
freshing seasons;  but  at  other  times  I  have 
been  like  one  on  the  barren  mountains  and 
desolate  hills,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none. 

"  I  understand  by  a  letter  from  brother  John 
Willis,  that  Pennsylvania  has  become  a  field 
of  blood,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
cut  off  by  the  inhuman  Indians  ;  especially 
some  of  the  back  settlers,  for  many  miles  : 
and  my  father  and  his  children  being  on  the 
frontiers,  several  of  their  neighbours  were  kill- 
ed by  the  Indians,  and  others  carried  away 
captives,  and  many  buildings  burnt,"  &c.  &c. 
"  This  was  the  last  direct  account  I  had  from 
my  father's  family  in  Pennsylvania. — Now  I 
have  thought,  who  can  enough  prize  a  peace- 
able habitation  with  a  competency  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  which  I,  with  many  more,  all  our 
days  have  been  happy  partakers  of;  and  that 
we  may  not  be  unworthy  receivers,  is  the 
hearty  desire  of  one,  who  has  long  waited  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  body,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  door." 

The  next  year  she  narrates  the  sorrowful 
effects  of  the  Indian  wars,  in  drawing  men 
from  their  families,  etc.,  and  adds,  "  I  have 
often  thought,  Oh,  that  we  might  be  prepared 
to  meet  our  great  Sovereign  in  the  way  of  his 
judgments,  if  it.  be  his  will  to  execute,  what  I 
am  apt  to  think  has  been  long  our  due."  "  Our 
travelling  Friends  that  came  amongst  us  some 
years  past,  often  spoke  of  such  a  time  ap- 
proaching, wherein  we  should  be  proved  :  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  all  who  can  say  in  truth, 
'  Thy  will  be  done  !' 


"  This  year  my  father's  aunt  Abigail  Willis, 
departed  this  life,  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  be- 
ing in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  having  seen 
her  grand-daughter's  grandchild.  [She]  had 
her  understanding  and  memory  to  admiration 
to  the  last ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  she  has 
left  a  good  name  behind  her;"  "and  I  doubt 
not  she  had  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness. I  have  understood  she  lived  a  widow 
54  or  55  years." 

Of  the  winter  of  1758,  C.  W.  says  :  "  The 
cold  afflicted  the  outward  part,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  Divine  love  grieved  my  heart ;  and 
to  add  to  my  affliction,  1  had  greater  pain  than 
I  had  had  for  some  years  before.  When  my 
mind  was  inclined  to  beg  help  I  could  not,  for 
the  spirit  of  prayer  was  shut  out  from  me  ;  but 
1  found  a  door  of  hope  opened  to  me ;  and  I 
thought,  though  I  could  not  pray,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  thy  name!  In  due  time  I  had  some 
little  return  of  love  :  [and]  it  came  fresh  into 
my  mind,  'Before  they  call  I  will  hear,  and 
before  they  speak  I  will  answer.'  Oh,  then 
my  joy  did  abound  !" 

"  After  a  little  calm  often  comes  a  long  bit- 
ter storm ;  so  it  happened  in  the  Fifth  month 
this  year,  1758,  I  having  had  a  little  ease  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind  which  makes  hard 
things  easy  ;  but  then,  how  did  the  enemy  of 
my  soul's  happiness  beset  me  on  every  side, 
bestirring  himself  more  fierce  than  usual.  Oh, 
the  doubts  and  fears,  sore  travails,  deep  exer- 
cises, which  were  more  than  my  tongue  can 
express;  so  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  my 
head  would  no  more  be  lifted  up  above  the 
waves  !  Yet  when  the  time  appointed  drew 
near  for  my  release,  it  pleased  the  Most  High 
in  mercy  to  send  one  of  his  servants,  who  was 
on  a  religious  visit  from  England,  to  the  place 
of  my  abode.  This  Friend's  name  was  Sam- 
uel Spavold,  whose  love  and  encouragement 
to  me,  was  more  than  any  Friend's  I  ever  met 
with  before ;  and  it  happened  he  sta)'ed  all 
night ;  and  that  night  was  the  best  I  had  a  long 
time.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the 
banqueting  house  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  Then 
it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  say,  1  Be  strong  ! 
Yea,  I  say,  be  strong  !'  Then  1  thought,  can 
this  be  the  voice  of  my  Beloved  ?  However  it 
left  a  sweet  impression  ou  my  mind,  which 
lasted  some  time;  and  when  this  Friend  was 
gone,  1  often  remembered  the  wine  and  the  oil 
of  the  good  Samaritan. 

"  The  25th  of  Second  month,  1759,  I  had 
one  more  refreshing  season  with  our  worthy 
Friend  Benjamin  Ferriss,  of  Oblong.  His 
words  were  like  balm  or  honey  laid  to  heal 
the  wounded.  But  it  was  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore the  sweet  wine  was  turned  into  worm- 
wood and  gall  ;  so  that  my  soul  longed  for 
death,  more  than  anything  in  this  life;  and  I 
wondered  why  I  must  so  long  remain  in  this 
tabernacle  of  clay." 

Clements  seems  not  to  have  been  sensible 
at  this  time  of  the  effect  her  patient  suffering 
might  have  on  beholders  ;  and  her  eyes  were 
holden  from  perceiving  that  in  her  allotted 
sphere  she  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
The  circumstances  of  her  peculiar  case  were 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  she  was  exercising 
an  example  for  good  which  was  wisely  with- 
held from  her  knowledge. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  I  have  many  times,"  she  remarks,  "  com- 
pared myself  to  a  weary  traveller,  that  labours 
hard  every  day  to  reach  the  next  inn,  or 
place  of  refreshment,  being  often  ready  to 
taint.  And  had  it  not  been  for  a  hidden  spring 
in  the  desert,  and  at  times  a  table  spread  in 
the  wilderness,  I  had  utterly  perished  long 
before  this  day." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  distressing 
cough  led  her  to  believe  that  consumption  was 
developing  itself  in  her  system  ;  but  the  cold 
passing  off,  she  says,  "  a  new  concern  was 
raised  in  my  mind  lest  I  should  not  be  so  well 
prepared  when  my  change  came,  as  I  was 
before  I  had  that  illness,  my  mind  was  so 
changed  from  what  it  had  been.  I  had  taken 
too  much  delight  in  conversing  with  those 
about  me,  but  afterwards  my  chief  delight  was 
in  being  alone,  except  at  times  when  my  good 
Friends  gave  me  some  religious  visits,  which 
I  found  serviceable.  When  1  was  alone,  I 
seldom  thought  the  time  long  ;  being  often  so 
comforted  and  refreshed,  that  I  could  say  in 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  Although  thou  hast 
laid  thy  hand  upon  me,  yet  thy  living  pre- 
sence makes  all  up  !" 

After  narrating  some  gifts  of  money  made 
to  her  by  relations,  she  adds : — "  These,  wkh 
like  instances,  revived  in  my  mind  the  cove- 
nant I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my  confine- 
ment, when  I  requested  bread  and  water  and 
such  attendance  as  I  had  need  of;  but  I  have 
had  to  confess,  when  I  asked  water,  he  gave 
me  milk,  and  bread  of  the  best!" 

First  month  13th,  1760,  she  records  : — 
"  The  children  of  the  true  church  could  not 
cry  long  before  the  breast  of  consolation  is 
opened  to  them.  I  have  had  such  a  time  as  I 
seldom  had  before.  Indeed,  for  some  weeks 
I  seldom  missed  a  night  but  I  was  comforted 
beyond  measure  ;  so  that  sometimes  I  could 
say,  at  night,  when  others  slept,  I  have  had  a 
sweet  repose  ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  my  Love 
mine  eyes  are  often  closed.  I  have  all  that  1 
need  ;  and  what  can  I  desire  more  ?" 

Second  month  17th.  "  I  could  never  find 
our  Saviour's  words  verified  in  me  until  I  be- 
came willing  to  take  up  the  daily  cross  to  my 
own  inclinations  ;  and  then  I  found  his  yoke 
to  be  easy  and  his  burden  light ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  dead  in  measure  to  be  raised  ;  and 
the  strong  man  which  had  long  kept  the  house 
cast  out  by  a  stronger.  I  trust  that  those  who 
read  these  lines  will  understand  what  I  mean." 

Having  been  removed  in  the  Fifth  month  to 
her  cousin  Daniel  Powell's,  whose  mother  and 
her's  were  sisters,  she  remarks,  "  And  I 
thought  we  could  call  each  other  so  too,  [i.  e. 
sisters,]  in  one  respect,  she  being  acquainted 
with  grief  from  her  youth.  The  time  I  was 
removed  here  was  on  the  morning  of  the  un- 
happy loss  of  her  eldest  son,  a  hopeful  young 
man,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  who  by  an  ac- 
cident was  cast  overboard  from  a  small  craft 
in  the  South  Bay,  and  was  drowned.  [The 
body]  remained  in  the  water  upwards  of  four 
months. 

"  In  the  way  of  regeneration  there  are  many 
ups  and  downs.  As  the  Winter  naturally  fol- 
loweth  the  Summer,  so  do  times  of  sorrow, 
seasons  of  joy,  as  I  have  frequently  found. 

"About  the  1st  of  the  Eleventh  month, 


1760,  I  being  then  in  great  poverty  of  spirit, 
it  was  with  me  to  say  in  secret,  I  will  spread 
my  cause  before  Thee,  even  as  Hezekiah  did 
spread  the  letter  of  his  enemy  before  Thee  in 
thine  house.  Then  was  I  made  sensible  of 
the  virtue  of  the  waters  that  issued  from  un- 
der the  threshold  of  the  house,  that  Ezekiel 
saw  in  his  vision,  which  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  While  I  was  admiring  and 
adoring  the  good  Hand  of  Providence  towards 
me,  it  being  in  the  night  season,  I  fell  asleep, 
and  thought  my  father  came  and  asked  me,  if 
1  was  ready  to  go  home  again,  intimating  that 
[  had  been  some  time  under  a  physician's 
hand  to  be  healed  of  some  distemper.  My 
answer  was,  '  Yea,  I  am  ready  at  any  time 
when  thou  wilt  send  for  me.'  He  turned  his 
back  and  went  away  ;  and  I  being  desirous  to 
speak  again  with  him,  called  several  times 
aloud,  but  could  not  make  him  hear  or  answer 
me  ;  whereupon  I  awoke  ;  and  thought  it  more 
than  a  common  dream.  The  meaning  I  took 
to  be,  that  I  must  wait  longer,  before  the  wel- 
come messenger  of  the  Bridegroom  came  ;  and 
oh,  that  I  may  not  be  found  one  of  those  whose 
lamps  are  gone  out ! 

"  if  that  be  true  which  was  said  of  old,  that 
they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,  then 
I  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  joyful  harvest,  be- 
ing willing  to  be  made  conformable  even  unto 
the  baptism  which  is  for  the  dead.  Desirous 
I  am  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were 
companions  of  him  who  trod  the  wine  press 
alone;  [of  those]  who  had  rather  suffer  with 
the  true  Seed,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season.  Oh!  thrice  happy  are  all 
they,  who  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  and  will  not  follow  the  voice 
of  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  sometimes  compared  myself  to  a 
vessel  that  is  a  dull  sailer,  upon  a  troubled 
ocean,  where  the  storms  and  tempests  often 
drive  me  from  my  desired  port,  where  I  could 
lie  at  anchor  upon  the  Bock  of  all  ages.  But 
woe  is  me,  that  1  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar 
(sorrow) ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  balm 
that  is  in  Gilead,  which  heals  the  wounds  of 
the  broken-hearted,  surely  I  had  sunk  under 
the  waves  long  ere  this  day.  Yet  by  grace  I 
hope  to  be  saved  ;  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand,  or  not  far  off,  when  that  angel  of  light 
that  smote  Peter  on  his  side  and  raised  him 
up,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  prison-house, 
where  he  was  bound  between  the  two  soldiers, 
will  be  sent  to  loose  the  cords  wherewith  I  am 
bound,  and  bring  me  also  out  of  my  prison- 
house,  and  so  arm  me  with  faith  and  love,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  follow  him,  as  he  bid  Peter 
cast  his  garments  about  him  and  follow  him. 
So  I  trust,  I  may  ascend  from  this  lower  re- 
gion of  death  and  darkness  to  that  of  Lile 
and  Light,  where  the  saints  and  redeemed  for- 
ever ascribe  all  honour  and  glory  to  Him  who 
sits  on  the  Throne,  and  the  Lamb  forever !" 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  of  the  Weather. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  (in  solid 
inches)  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Grove,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  year 


1847,  was  46  inches;  1846,  40f  inches; 
1845,  34/g-  inches  ;  1844,  32}  inches  ;  1843, 
46  fa  inches  :  making  in  the  five  years  200 
inches,  or  16.66  solid  feet  of  water,  an  aver- 
age of  40  inches,  or  3  ft.  4  in.  per  year. 

During  the  winter  of  1847-48,  we  have  had 
but  12  J  inches  of  snow ;  in  1846-7,  there  fell 
32  inches;  1845-6,  34  inches;  1844-5,  29f 
inches  ;  1843-4,  29  inches ;  1842-3,  30  inch- 
es ;  1841-2,  22  inches  ;  1840-1,  46*-  inches  ; 
1839-40,  24  inches. 

The  warmest  day  in  1847  was  Sixth  month 
28th.  Mercury  in  the  shade  up  tol0l£°; 
very  dry  ;  pasture  in  many  places  nearly 
gone;  and  the  coldest  morning,  First  month 
13th  ;  mercury  7g°  above  zero. 

1846.  Five  days,  mercury  over  100°  ;  the 
highest  103°,  11th  of  Seventh  month  ;  and  the 
coldest  morning,  Second  month  26th,  9°  above 
zero. 

1845.  Seventh  month  12th  to  18th,  102^°, 
103i°,  106°;  Third-day,  102°,  5,8°,  101°. 
The  coldest  morning,  Second  month  6th,  6° 
above  zero. 

1844.  Eighth  month  17th,  1031°  the 
warmest  day  that  summer.  First  month  28th, 
mercury  at  zero. 

1843.  Ninth  month  3d,  104°  ;  several  days 
to  100°,  and  a  little  above.  Third  month 
24th,  the  coldest  morning  that  winter. 

The  dry  season  of  1838,  we  had  10  days 
in  the  Seventh  month,  the  mercury  varied 
from  100°  to  104°. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  we  had  44  in. 
of  snow.  It  snowed  nine  First-days  in  suc- 
cession, and  there  was  good  sleighing  all  the 
time. 

23rd  of  Fourth  month,  1837,  a  snow  fell  8 
inches  deep,  and  laid  for  several  days. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  25,  1848. 


In  our  paper  of  last  week  and  that  of  the 
week  preceding,  we  furnished  our  readers  with 
a  slight  outline  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  hope  rested  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
The  cheering  gleam  of  light  thus  shed  upon 
the  gloom  of  the  perspective,  has  since  been 
sadly  shadowed  by  recent  accounts  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  well  known  that  fearful  indications 
of  restlessness,  discontent,  and  feverish  excite- 
ment, have  for  some  time  appeared  in  various 
sections  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  France.  By  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
er Cambria  from  Liverpool,  the  distressing  in- 
formation has  been  received,  that  on  or  about 
the  22d  of  last  month,  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  fixed  to  hold  what  is  termed  the  great 
Reform  Banquet,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  open  insurrection.  It  is  difficult  to  condense 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  the  news  as  published.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts,  taken 
from  the  Telegraph  despatch  : — 

"  Louis  Phillippe  has  abdicated  in  favour  of 
the  Count  de  Paris,  his  grandson,  a  child  of 
six  years.    The  Duke  of  Nemours  proposed 
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as  Regent,  and  rejected  it.  It  was  proposed 
by  O'JJillon  Barrot  that  a  Regency  should  be 
formed  under  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  until  the 
Count  de  Paris  should  obtain  his  majority,  but 
this  has  been  rejected,  and  a  Republic  insisted 
upon.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
de  Paris  went  to  the  Chamber  at  half-past  one, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  a 
large  party  of  officers  on  horseback.  The 
Duchess  was  in  deep  mourning. 

"  Four  o'clock — The  Duchess  de  Orleans, 
the  Count  de  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours 
had  been  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Chamber  and  the 
people,  who  penetrated  into  the  Chamber.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  declared  itself  en 
permenance.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
refused  to  allow  the  family  of  Louis  Phillippe 
to  resign  the  throne.  There  will  be  great  ef- 
forts made  to  support  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  idea  of  a  republic  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
mass  of  the  Deputies.  The  Chamber  met  to- 
day, but  the  populace  overpowered  the  majo- 
rity. 

"  The  King  at  one  o'clock  left  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  Cav- 
alry of  the  National  Guards  and  several  regi- 
ments of  regular  cavalry.  The  carriages 
went  by  the  Quays  to  the  barrier  of  Passey. 
The  troops  were  all  withdrawn  at  noon  to-day. 
Not  a  soldier  is  to  be  seen.  The  troops  of 
the  line  have  fraternized  with  the  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Guard  with  the  peo- 
ple. All  intercourse  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  river  are  cut  off,  but  I  hear  distant  firing 
going  on  every  instant  while  I  write. 

"  Gamier  Pages  is  Mayor  of  Paris.  A 
strong  government  will  be  organized.  A  re- 
public on  the  model  of  the  United  States  is 
proposed.  A  procession  of  persons  in  blouses 
and  armed,  have  just  passed,  carrying  the 
throne  of  the  throne-room  of  the  Tuilleries  on 
their  shoulders  in  triumph,  and  singing  the 
Marseilles  hymn.  There  has  been  a  frightful 
loss  of  life,  and  in  many  instances  the  troops 
have  refused  to  act  against  the  people. 

"  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  500,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palace  Royal,  and  between  that  and  the 
Tuilleries.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  fi- 
nance minister's  residence  at  11  o'clock,  which 
failed.  The  tocsin  has  been  sounding  all  day 
throughout  Paris.  All  Paris  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Guards  and  the  people." 

"  The  palace  of  the  Palais  Royal  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  people,  after  a  great 
deal  of  carnage.  An  attack  was  made  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

"  The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  people 
arc  throwing  the  furniture  out  of  the  window  s, 
and  burning  it  ;*and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  burn  the  Tuilleries  ;  the  people  had  pene- 
trated into  the  cellars  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
arc  distributing  the  wine." 

The  Guizot  ministry  had  resigned — a  Re- 
public  was  proclaimed — a  provisional  govern- 
ment by  the  people  instituted — and  a  new 
ministry  appointed.  W  hat  is  to  be  the  issue 
of  this  awful  condition  of  things,  is  known 
only  to  the  Great  Controller  of  events. 


Germantown  Boarding- School  for  Boys. 
Under  the  care  of  Germaniown  Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

This  school  is  continued  near  the  centre  of 
the  healthy  village  of  Germantown,  and  near 
the  depot  of  the  railroad,  which  gives  frequent 
and  easy  access  from  the  city. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  all  the  branches  belonging  to  a 
good  English  education.  The  Summer  ses- 
sion  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month. 

Terms  :  per  quarter,  of  12  weeks,  for  boarding 
and  tuition,  including  washing,  payable  in 
advance,       ....       $35  00 
Boys  under  12  years  of  age,      -         <3i)  00 
References  : — Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  street 
wharf;  William  Jones,  No.  8  North  Fifth 
street ;  Charles  Jones,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School,  No.  87  Tamany  street ;  and 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  booksellers,  No.  44  North 
Fourth  street. 

Germantown — Sam'l  B.  Morris,  and  Thom- 
as Magarge. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  Principal. 
Third  month,  1847. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
at  the  school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7jj 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  students,  commenc- 
ing on  Third- day  the  4th  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  25th,  1848. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Isaac  Mosher,  agent,  Queensbury,  N. 
Y.,  on  account  of  Mason  Anthony,  80  cents,  to  11, 
vol.  21  ;  and  20  cents  for  another  purpose  ;  of  James 
Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  from  Gorham  Hus- 
sey,  f>2,  vol.  21 ;  and  25  cents  for  another  purpose. 


WANTED 

A  lad  about  15  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 


Married,  on  the  3rd  of  Second  month  last,  at 
Friends'  meeting  in  Queensbury,  Warren  county,  N. 
Y.,  Goodwin  Durfie,  of  Madison,  Madison  county, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Caleb  Dean,  of  Kingsbury, 
Washington  county. 


Died,  Twelfth  month  3d,  1817,  at  his  residence  in 
Raysville,  Henry  county,  Indiana,  Wir.UAM  Pickett, 
a  member  of  Spieeland  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  near- 
ly 81  years. — He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
had  a  birthright  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  not 
abiding  under  the  restraining  cross  of  Christ,  he  be- 
came separated  from  Friends,  and  remained  so  for 
many  years.  About  the  year  1812,  he  purchased 
several  slaves;  and  in  1^21  joined  the  Methodists,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  only  daughter,  and  had 
meetings  of  that  society  held  in  his  house.  The  next 
year  he  was  brought  to  a  bed  of  affliction,  where 
through  a  renewed  visitation  of  Divine  Grace  he  was 
convinced  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  So- 


ciety of  Friends;  and  in  the  year  1823  he  was  rein- 
stated, and  his  wile  and  daughter  were  also  received 
into  membership.    Having  previously  become  con- 
vinced of  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  he  set  all  his  slaves 
free,  agreeably  to  the  order  and  requisitions  of  the 
Society.    From  that  time  he  paid  them  wages  for 
their  labour,  until  1830,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  into  Indiana,  taking  all  his  manumitted  peo- 
ple, eight  in  number,  with  him,  and  settled  them  in. 
the  city  of  Richmond.    He  purchased  for  one  family 
a  house  and  lot  to  reside  on  their  lifetime. — Although 
this  dear  Friend  was  not  conspicuous,  or  active,  in 
the  public  services  of  the  Society,  yet  it  may  truly  be 
said  he  was  remarkable  for  the  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  in  his  transactions  among  men,  manifested 
a  just  and  liberal  disposition,  for  which  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Friends  and  others.    In  the  spring 
of  1847,  he  was  taken  with  the  influenza,  which  af- 
fected his  lungs.    He  was  spared  from  much  pain, 
and  was  not  confined  to  bed  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  close.    He  frequently  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  in  having  given  freedom  to  eight  of  his  fellow- 
beings;  the  disposition  to  do  which  he  attiibuted  to 
the  operation  of  Grace  on  his  mind,  saying  it  was  no 
merit  of  his  own;  and  on  bidding  one  of  these  fare- 
well, who  came  to  see  him  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  told  her  to  thank  the  Lord  for  what  had  been  done 
for  her  and  not  him.    In  his  last  sickness  he  often 
repeated  passages  of  scripture  which  appeared  to  com- 
fort him,  especially  such  as  concerned  the  redeeming 
love  of  God,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  soul;  saying  "they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."    On  one  occasion, 
his  wife  observing  him  in  tears,  inquired  what  was 
the  matter  ?    He  replied,  "  Oh  !  how  sweet  the  Lord 
is  !"  and  then  quoted  the  text,  "  The  righteous  shall 
hold  on  their  way,"  &c.    He  had  a  very  humble 
view  of  himself,  observing,  "  What  a  poor  worm  of 
the  dust"  he  was;  "what  a  poor  beggar,"  &c.  His 
wife  querying  if  he  thought  he  should  recover,  he 
said,  "No;  and  neither  do  I  desire  it;"  adding,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  stay  longer  than  till  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  to  take  him.    "  The  Lord's  time  is  the 
right  time."    He  craved  an  easy  passage,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  mercifully  granted,  and  he  died  as  one 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

 ,  in  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  county, 

Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  First  month,  1848,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  Lydia  Jacobs,  widow  of  Richard  Ja- 
cobs. This  dear  Friend  was  an  approved  and  accept- 
able minister  for  many  years.  Her  services  were 
mostly  within  the  limits  of  Bradford  Monthly  and 
Cain  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  was  remarkable  for  her  innocent  life  and 
conversation.  She  suffered  much  bodily  weakness 
lor  some  years  past,  but  was  able  to  get  out  to  religi- 
ous meetings  until  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and 
was  always  diligent  in  attending  them.  A  weighty 
concern  rested  on  her  mind  for  her  children  and  grand- 
children, that  they  might  walk  in  the  Christian's  path 
which  though  narrow  leads  to  peace.  She  was  under 
an  impression  ibr  some  time  previous  to  her  last  at- 
tack of  sickness,  that  her  time  on  earth  was  drawing 
near  to  a  close  ;  and  often  said  she  "  was  just  wait- 
ing."— During  her  last  illness  she  was  favoured  wi'h 
a  tranquil  and  peaceful  mind;  and  departed  in  the 
full  belief  that  her  immortal  soul  would  Le  received 
into  the  presence  of  her  Saviour  in  heaven.  She  was 
sensible  that  her  departure  drew  nigh  ;  and  the  lust 
words  she  was  heard  to  utter  were  "  Praise  the  Lord 
for  his  mercies,  in  removing  me,  a  poor  creature." 
She  was  interred  in  Friends'  bury  mg-ground  at  Brad- 
ford, the  13lh  inst.,  and  the  good  presence  of  the 
Head  of  his  people  was  felt  around.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea, 
sailh  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  on  the  4th  instant,  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga 

county,  N.  Y.,  Lydia,  wile  of  Elihu  Anthony,  in  the 
Tilth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  much  esteemed 
elder  of  Greenfield  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting 
of  Friends.  In  the  demise  of  this  dear  Friend,  not 
only  her  family  circle,  but  the  Society  at  large,  have 
sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss;  but  we  arc  not  as 
those  that  mourn  without  hope,  having  a  well  ground- 
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Page  on  Teaching. 

"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  the 
motives  and  methods  of  good  School  keep- 
ing, by  David  C.  Page:  New  York,  1847." 
For  sale  by  Thomas  Cowperlhwait  &  Co,, 
Philadelphia. 

(Concluded  from  page  211.) 

From  a  section  entitled  "  Waking  up  mind," 
we  take  the  following  lively  and  pleasing  de- 
scription. How  many  a  long  winter's  even- 
ing could  be  made  cheerful  and  instructive, 
by  adcpiing  ;..uch  ;.  phin  of  waking  up  the  at- 
tention of  children,  to  the  properties  and  uses 
of  the  commonest  things  around  them.  "  The 
teacher  having  the  day  previous  promised  that 
on  the  next  day  at  ten  minutes  past  10  o'clock, 
he  shall  request  the  whole  school  to  give  their 
attention  five  minuses,  while  he  shall  bring 
something  there  to  which  he  shall  call  their 
attention,  especially  of  the  little  boys  and  girls 
under  7  years  old,  at  the  time  appointed,  after 
going  through  the  accustomed  duties  of  the 
first  hour  perhaps  more  cheerfully  than  usual, 
because  he  finds  there  is  more  of  animation 
and  wakefulness  in  the  school  ;  when  there  is 
a  perfect  silence  and  strict  altention  by  all,  he 
takes  from  his  pocket  an  ear  of  corn,  and  in 
silence  holds  it  up  before  the  school'.  The 
children  smile,  for  it  is  a  familiar  object ;  and 
they  probably  did  not  suspect  they  were  to  be 
fed  with  corn. 

"Teacher. — 'Now  children,'  addressing 
himself  to  the  youngest,  '  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  only  one  question  to-day  about  the  ear  of 
corn.  If  you  can  answer  it,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  ;  if  the  little  boys  and  girls  upon  the  front 
seat  cannot  give  the  answer,  I  will  let  those 
in  the  next  seat  try  ;  and  so  on  till  all  have 
tried,  unless  our  time  should  expire  before  the 
right  answer  is  given.  I  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  none  of  you  give  the  answer  I  am  think- 
ing of.  As  soon  as  I  ask  thg  question,  those 
who  are  under  seven  years  old,  that  think 
they  can  give  an  answer,  may  raise  their 
hand.    '  What  is  this  ear  of  corn  for  V 
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"  Several  of  the  children  raise  their  hands, 
and  the  teacher  points  to  one  after  another  in 
order,  and  they  rise  and  give  their  answers. 

"  Mary. —  It  is  to  feed  the  geese  with. 

"  John. — Yes,  and  lha  hens  too,  and  the 
pigs. 

"  Sarah. — My  father  gives  corn  to  the 
cows. 

"  By  this  time  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
scholars  are  all  down,  for  having  been  taken  a 
little  by  surprise,  their  knowledge  is  exhaust- 
ed. So  the  teacher  says  that  those  between 
7  and  10  years  of  age  may  raise  their  hands. 
Several  instantly  appear.  The  teacher  again 
indicates,  by  pointing,  those  who  may  give 
the  answer. 

"  Charles. — My  father  gives  corn  to.  the 
horses  when  the  oats  are  all  gone. 

"Daniel. — We  give  it  to  the  oxen  and 
cows,  and  we  fat  the  hogs  upon  corn. 

"  Laura. — It  is  good  to  eat.  They  shell  it 
from  the  cobs  and  send  it  to  mill,  and  it  is 
ground  into  meal.  They  make  bread  of  the 
meal,  and  we  eat  it. 

"This  last  pupil  has  looked  a  little  further 
into  domestic  economy  than  those  who  an- 
swered before  her.  But  by  this  lime,  perhaps 
before,  the  five  minutes  have  been  nearly  ex- 
pended, and  yet  several  hands  aie  up,  and  the 
faces  of  several  are  beaming  with  eagerness 
to  tell  their  thoughts.  Let  the  teacher  then 
say,  '  We  will  have.no  more  answers  to-day. 
You  may  think  of  this  matter  till  to-morrow, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  try  again.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  none  of  you  have  mentioned 
the  use  I  was  thinking  of,  though  I  confess  I 
expected  it  every  minute.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  no  one  of  you  give  this  answer  to- 
morrow. 1  shall  now  put  the  ear  of  corn  in 
my  desk,  and  no  one  of  you  must  speak  to 
me  about  it  till  to-morrow.  You  may  now 
take  your  studies.' 

"The  children  now  breathe  more  freely, 
while  the  older  ones  take  their  studies,  and 
the  next  class  is  called.  In  order  to  success, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher 
should  positively  refuse  to  hold  any  conversa- 
tion with  the  children  on  the  subject  till  the 
next  time  for  'general  exercise.' 

"  During  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  the 
teacher  will  very  likely  observe  some  signs  of 
thoughtfulness  on  the  pait  of  those  little  chil- 
dren who  have  been  habitually  dull  before. 
And  perhaps  some  child,  eager  to  impart  a 
new  discovery,  will  seek  an  opportunity  to 
make  it  known  during  the  forenoon.  '  Wait 
i ill  to-morrow'  should  be  the  teacher's  only 
reply. 

"  Now  let  us  follow  these  children  as  they 
are  dismissed,  while  they  bend  their  steps  to- 
wards home.    They  cluster  together  in  groups 
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as  they  go  down  the  hill,  and  they  seem  to  be 
earnestly  engaged  in  conversation. 
•  "  '  1  don't  believe  it  has  any  other  use,'  says 
John.  '  Oh  yes  it  has,'  says  Susan  ;  '  our 
teacher  would  not  say  so  if  it  had  not.  Be- 
sides, did  you  not  See  what  a  knowing  look  he 
had,  when  he  drew  up  his  brow  and  said  he 
guessed  we  could'nt  find  it  out  ?' 

"  '  Well  I  mean  to  ask  my  mother,'  says 
little  Mary  ;  '  I  guess  she  can  tell.' 

"  By-and-by  as  they  pass  a  field  of  corn, 
Samuel  sees  a  squirrel  running  across  the 
street,  with  both  his  cheeks  distended  with 
'  plunder.'' 

"  At  home  too,  the  ear  of  corn  is  made  the 
subject  of  conversation.  '  What  is  an  ear  of 
corn  for,  mother?'  says  little  Mary,  as  soon  as 
they  have  taken  a  seat  at  the  dinner-table. 

"  Mother. — An  ear  of  corn,  child  ?  why 
don't  you  know  ?  It  is  to  feed  the  fowls,  and 
the  pigs,  and  the  cattle  ;  and  we  make  bread 
of  it  too. 

"  Mary. — Yes,  we  told  all  that,  but  the 
teacher  says  that  is  not  all. 

"  Mother. — The  teacher  ? 

"  Mary. — Yes,  ma'am,  the  teacher  had  an 
ear  of  corn  at  school,  and  he  asked  us  what  it 
was  for;  and  after  we  had  told  him  everything 
we  could  think  of,  he  said  there  was  another 
thing  still.  Now  I  want  to  find  out,  so  that  I 
can  tell  him. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that 
the  family,  father,  mother,  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  would  resolve  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  ear  of  corn. 
The  same,  or  something  like  this,  would  be 
true  in  other  families,  in  the  district ;  and  by 
the  next  morning,  several  children  would  have 
something  further  to  communicate  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  hour  would  this  day  be  awaited 
with  great  interest,  and  the  first  signal  would 
produce  perfect  silence. 

"  The  teacher  now  lakes  the  ear  of  corn 
from  the  desk,  and  displays  it  before  the 
school;  and  quite  a  number  of  hands  are  in- 
stantly raised  as  if  eager  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
what  other  use  they  have  discovered  for  it. 

"  The  teacher  now  says  pleasantly,  '  The 
use  I  am  thinking  of,  you  have  all  observed,  I 
have  no  doubt  ;  it  is  a  very  important  use 
indeed ;  but  as  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  common 
course,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  cannot 
give  it.    However,  you  may  try.' 

"  '  It  is  good  to  boil  !'  says  little  Susan,  al- 
most springing  from  the  floor  as  she  speaks. 

"  '  And  it  is  for  squirrels  to  eat,'  says  little 
Samuel,  '  I  saw  one  carry  away  a  whole 
mouthful  yesterday  from  the  cornfield.' 

"  Others  still  mention  other  uses,  which 
they  have  observed.  They  mention  other 
animals  which  feed  upon  it,  or  other  modes  of 
cooking  it.    The  other  pupils  begin  to  be  in- 
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terested,  and  they  add  to  the  list  of  uses  nam- 
ed. Perhaps,  however,  none  will  name  the 
one  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  mind  ;  he  should 
cordially  welcome  the  answer,  if  perchance  it 
is  given  ;  if  none  should  give  it,  he  may  do  as 
he  thinks  best  about  giving  it  himself  on  this 
occasion.  Perhaps  if  there  is  time  he  may 
do  so,  after  the  following  manner :  '  I  have 
told  you  that  the  answer  1  was  seeking  was  a 
very  simple  one ;  it  is  something  you  have  all 
observed,  and  you  may  be  a  little  disappoint- 
ed when  I  tell  you.  The  use  I  have  been 
thinking  of  for  the  ear  of  corn  is  this  ; — It 
to  plant.  It  is  for  seed,  to  propagate  that 
species  of  plant  called  corn.'  Here  the  chil- 
dren may  look  disappointed,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  we  knew  that  before.' 

"The  teacher  continues:  'And  this  is  a 
very  important  use  for  the  corn  ;  for  if  for  one 
year  none  should  be  planted,  and  all  the  ears 
that  grew  the  year  before  should  be  consumed, 
we  should  have  no  more  corn.  This,  then, 
was  the  great  primary  design  of  the  corn  ;  the 
other  uses  you  have  named  were  merely  sec- 
ondary. But  I  mean  to  make  something  more 
of  my  ear  of  corn.  My  next  question  is  ;  Do 
other  plants  have  seeds  ?'* 

"  Here  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Many 
hands  are  instantly  raised;  but  as  the  five 
minutes  by  this  time  have  passed,  leave  then 
to  answer  at  the  next  time.  '  Have  other  plants 
seeds?'  the  children  begin  to  inquire  in  their 
own  minds,  and  each  begins  to  think  over  a 
list  of  such  plants  as  he  is  familiar  with. 
When  they  are  dismissed,  they  look  on  the 
way  home  at  the  plants  by  the  roadside,  and 
when  they  reach  home,  they  run  to  the  gar- 
den. At  the  table  they  inquire  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  At  the  next  exercise,  they  will  have  more 
than  they  can  tell  in  five  minutes  as  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  observation  and  research. 
When  enough  has  been  said  by  the  children 
as  to  the  plants  which  have  seeds,  the  next 
question  may  be  :  Do  all  plants  have  seeds  ? 
This  question  will  lead  to  much  inquiry  at 
home,  wherever  botany  is  not  well  understood. 
There  are  many  who  are  not  aware  that  all 
plants  have  seeds.  Very  likely  the  ferns 
(common  brakes)  will  be  noticed  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  They  may  also  name  seve- 
ral other  plants  which  do  not  exhibit  their  ap- 
paratus for  seed-bearing  very  conspicuously. 
This  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  teacher  to 
impart  a  little  information.  Nor  is  there  any 
harm  in  his  doing  so,  whenever  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  mind  has  been  suitably  exercised. 
The  mind  is  no  longer  a  '  passive  recipient ;' 
and  he  may  be  sure  that  by  inquiry  it  has  in- 
creased its  capacity  to  contain,  and  any  fact 
which  now  answers  inquiry,  will  be  most  care- 
fully stored  up." 

In  a  note  the  author  says  :  "  In  giving  in 
substance  this  lecture  to  6  gathering  of  teach- 
ers  ID  the  autumn  of  1845,  in  one  of  the  busy 
villages  of  New  York,  where  also  the  pupils 
of  one  of  the  district  schools  were  present  by 
invitation,  I  hnd  described  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  above.  I  had 
given  the  supposed  answers  for  the  first  day, 


•  Plant  is  here  used  in  the  popnlur  sense. 


and  had  described  the  children  as  pressing  the 
question  at  home.  When  I  had  proceeded  so 
far  to  take  up  the  ear  of  corn  the  second  day, 
and  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  that  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  might  be  given,  I 
turned  almost  instinctively  to  the  class  of  chil- 
dren at  my  right,  saying,  '  Now  what  is  the 
ear  of  corn  for  V  A  little  boy  some  six  years 
of  age,  who  had  swallowed  every  word,  and 
whose  face  glowed  as  if  there  was  not  room 
enough  for  his  soul  within  him,  bounded  upon 
his  feet,  and  forgetting  the  publicity  of  the 
place,  and  the  gravity  of  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  clapping  his  hands  forcibly  together, 
'  It's  to  pop !'  he  exclaimed  emphatically,  very 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  His 
mind  had  been  waked  up." 

The  following  is  the  beautiful  conclusion  of 
this  eloquent  and  instructive  volume. 

"  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  let  the 
teacher  cease  to  repine  at  his  hard  lot.  Let 
him  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  bright 
prospect  before  him.  He  deserves,  to  be  sure, 
a  higher  pecuniary  reward  than  he  receives  ; 
and  he  should  never  cease  to  press  this  truth 
upon  the  community,  till  talent  in  teaching  is 
as  well  compensated  as  talent  in  any  other 
calling.  But  whether  he  gains  this  or  not,  let 
him  dwell  upon  the  privileges,  and  rewards  to 
be  found  in  the  calling  itself,  and  take  fresh 
encouragement. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  exhibited  great  wisdom 
when  he  said,  '  I  magnify  mine  office.''  If 
the  foregoing  views  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  teacher's  calling  are  correct,  he  may 
safely  follow  the  Apostle's  example.  This  is 
not,  however,  to  be  done  merely  by  boastful 
words.  No  man  can  elevate  himself  or  mag- 
nify his  office  in  public  estimation,  by  indulg- 
ing in  empty  declamation,  or  by  passing  infla- 
ted resolutions.  He  must  feel  the  dignity  of 
his  profession,  and  show  that  he  feels  it  by 
unremitted  exertions  to  attain  to  the  highest 
excellence  of  which  he  is  capable, — animated, 
in  the  midst  of  his  toil,  chiefly  by  the  great 
moral  recompense  which  every  faithful  teacher 
may  hope  to  receive.  Let  every  teacher,  then, 
study  to  improve  himself  intellectually  and 
morally  ;  let  him  strive  to  advance  in  the  art 
of  teaching  ;  let  him  watch  the  growth  of  mind 
under  his  culture,  and  take  the  encouragement 
which  that  affords  ;  let  him  consider  the  use- 
fulness he  may  effect,  and  the  circumstances 
which  make  his  calling  honourable ;  let  him 
prize  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils,  and  of  their 
parents  and  friends  ;  and  above  all,  let  him 
value  the  approval  of  Heaven,  and  set  a  pro- 
per estimate  upon  the  rewards  which  another 
world  will  unfold  to  him, — and  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  toil  on  in  faithfulness  and  in  hope, — 
till  having  finished  bis  course,  and  being  ga- 
thered to  the  home  of  the  righteous,  lie  shall 
meet  multitudes,  instructed  by  his  wise  pre- 
cept, and  profited  by  his  pura  example,  who 
'  shall  rise  up  and  call  him,blcsscd.'  " 

A  towel  dipped  in  hot  water,  will,  it  is  said, 
afford  an  effective  and  immediate  relief  to  the 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  called  the 
ornmp. 


flow  Bunyan  got  oat  of  Prison. 

[From  Wickens's  Life  of  Bunyan.] 

"  Much  obscurity  has  hitherto  rested  on  the 
subject  of  Bunyan's  deliverance  from  prison. 
He  himself  says  nothing  about  it;  but  all  his 
early  biographers  attribute  it  to  the  interference 
of  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Recent  researches,  however,  have  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  he  owed  his  enlargement  to 
the  influence,  not  of  a  Bishop,  but  of  a  Qua- 
ker. The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  found  in 
a  letter  from  Ellis  Hookes,  a  Quaker,  to  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect ;  another  letter 
from  the  same  to  Fox's  wife  ;  and  an  auto- 
biographical narrative,  published  in  1725,  en- 
titled, '  The  Christian  Progress  of  George 
Whitehead,'  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Extracts  from  these  have 
lately  been  published,  from  which  we  have 
condensed  a  relation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  Bunyan's  release,  which  took 
place  about  the  close  of  1672. 

"  Charles  II.,  after  his  defeat  by  Cromwell, 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  barely 
saved  himself  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  conquerors.  After  many  privations,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  at  length  succeeded,  in 
company  with  a  few  trusty  followers,  in  reach- 
ing Shoreham,  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  whence  he  escaped  into  France  in  a 
small  fishing  vessel,  the  master  and  mate  of 
which  were  Quakers.  When  the  vessel  reach- 
ed the  French  coast,  the  mate,  Richard  Car- 
ver, carried  the  king  ashore  on  his  shoulders. 
Charles  was  restored  to  the*  throne  in  1660, 
but  Carver  made  no  application  for  any  reward 
for  his  service  till  January,  1670,  when  he 
called  on  the  king,  '  who  knew  him  again,  and 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  told  him  lie  remem- 
bered him,  and  of  several  things  that  were 
done  in  the  ship  nt  tke  same  time.'  He  told 
the  king  that  '  the  reason  he  had  not  come  to 
him  before  was,  that  he  was  satisfied  in  that 
he  had  peace  and  satisfaction  in  himself,  and 
that  he  did  what  he  did  to  relieve  a  man  in 
distress,  and  now  he  desired  nothing  of  him 
but  that  he  would  set  Friends  at  liberty,  who 
were  great  sufferers ;  and  told  the  king,  that 
he  had  a  paper  of  one  hundred  and  ten  that 
were  prccmunired,  and  that  had  lain  in  prison 
six  years,  and  that  none  can  release  them  but 
him.'  " 

"  '  The  king  took  the  paper,  and  said  that, 
there  were  many  of  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  in  again  in  a  month's  time,  and  that  the 
country  gentlemen  complained  to  him  that 
they  were  troubled  with  the  Quakers.'  The 
king  promised  to  release  six  ;  but  Carver,  not 
content  with  this,  soon  after  went  again  to 
Charles,  in  company  with  another  Friend,  one 
Thomas  Moore.  He  had,  we  are  told,  '  a 
fair  and  free  opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to 
the  king,  who  was  very  loving  to  them,  and, 
promised  to  do  for  him,  but  willed  him  to  wait 
a  month  or  two  longer.'  After  this,  White- 
head and  Moore  called  on  the  king,  and  re- 
newed the  request.  The  king  listened  to  their 
application  with  •attention,  and  granted  them 
liberty  to  be  heard  on  the  next  council  day. 
'  And  then,'  says  Whitehead,  4  Thomas  Moorp, 
myself,  and  our  friend  Thomas  Greene,  at- 
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tended  at  the  Council  chamber,  at  Whitehall, 
and  were  all  admitled  in  before  the  king  and 
a  full  council.  When  I  had  opened  and  more 
fully  pleaded  our  suffering  Friends'  cause,  the 
king  gave  this  answer, — I  will  pardon  them; 
whereupon  Thomas  Moore  pleaded  the  inno- 
cency  of  our  Friends — that  they  needed  no 
pardon,  being  innocent:  the  king's  warrant,  in 
a  few  lines,  will  discharge  them,  ' for  where,' 
said  he, '  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power.' 
To  this  Charles  replied,  '  O,  Mr.  Moore,  there 
are  persons  ihat  are  innocent  as  a  child  new- 
born, that  are  pardoned  ;  you  need  not  scruple 
a  pardon;'  and  Sir  Thomas  Bridgeman,  the 
lord-keeper,  said,  '  I  told  them  they  cannot 
legally  be  discharged  but  by  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal.'  " 

"On  the  8th  of  May,  1672,  a  royal  order 
was  given  '  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall,'  setting 
forth,  that  '  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  declare  that  he  will  pardon  all  those  per- 
sons called  Quakers,  now  in  prison,  for  any 
offence  committed  only  relating  to  his  majes- 
ty, and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other 
persons  ;  and  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  his 
majesty,  in  council,  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Quakers  in  the  several  prisons,  together 
with  the  causes  of  their  commitment,  be,  and 
is,  herewith  sent  to  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  who  is  required  and  authorized  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature,  con- 
taining a  pardon,  to  pass  the  great  seal  of 
England,  for  all  such  to  whom  his  majesty 
may  legally  grant  the  same.'  Letters  were 
also  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  coun- 
ties, directing  them  to  prepare  the  required 
lists,  and  forward  them  to  the  council  board 
at  Whitehall." 

"  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
other  sects,  '  hearing  of  this,'  says  Whitehead, 
f  and  seeing  what  way  we  had  made  with  the 
king  for  our  Friends'  release,  desired  that  their 
friends  in  prison  might  be  discharged  with 
ours,  and  have  their  names  in  the  same  in- 
strument.' They  went,  therefore,  to  White- 
head, and  earnestly  requested  his  advice  and 
assistance  ;  '  whereupon,'  he  adds,  '  I  advised 
them  to  petition  the  king  for  his  warrant  to 
have  them  inserted  in  the  same  patent  with 
the  Quakers  ;  which,  accordingly,  they  did 
petition  for  and  obtain  :  so  that  there  were  a 
few  names  of  other  dissenters  who  were  pri- 
soners in  Bedfordshire,  Kent,  and  Wiltshire, 
(as  I  remember,)  in  the  same  catalogue  and 
instrument  with  our  Friends,  and  released 
thereby,  which  I  was  very  glad  of;  for  our 
being  of  different  judgments  and  societies  did 
not  abate  my  compassion  or  charity  toward 
them,  who  had  been  my  opposers  in  some 
cases.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God,  who  is 
the  Father  and  Fountain  of  mercies  ;  whose 
love  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus,  should  oblige  us  to 
be  merciful  and  kind  to  one  another.'  " 

"  When  the  instrument  was  ready  for  deli- 
very, the  Friends  were  alarmed  at  the  amount 
of  fees  legally  payable  upon  it;  for  the  Dis- 
senters in  England  were  then,  in  general,  both 
poor  and  needy.  The  usual  charge  was  a  fee 
of  above  £20  for  each  person,  and  as  there 
were  above  four  hundred  persons  named  in 
the  instrument,  the  fees,  at  the  customary 
rates,  would  have  amounted  to  about  £10,000. 


The  Friends,  therefore,  applied  once  more  to 
the  king,  and  the  following  order  was  forth- 
with issued  : — 

"  '  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  command  that 
it  be  signified  as  his  pleasure  to  the  respective 
officers  and  sealers  where  the  pardon  to  the 
Quakers  is  to  pass,  that  the  pardon,  though 
comprehending  a  great  number  of  persons,  do 
yet  pass  as  one  pardon,  and  pay  but  as  one. 

'  Arlington.' 
'  At  the  Court  of  Whitehall* 
Sept.  13,  16J2,' 

"  The  pardon  was  dated  the  same  day,  and 
some  of  the  Quakers  carried  the  deed  round 
the  kingdom.  '  The  patent,' says  Whitehead, 
'  was  so  big  and  cumbersome,  in  a  leathern 
case  and  tin  box,  with  a -great  seal  on  it,  that 
Edward  Mann  was  so  cumbered  with  carrying 
it  hanging  by  his  side,  that  he  was  fain  to  tie 
it  across  the  horse's  back  behind  him.'  " 

"  The  original  patent  fills  eleven  skins  of 
parchment,  and  is  still  preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  do- 
cument the  names  of  Bunyan  and  some  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  in  Bedford  jail  are  thus  men- 
tioned :  'Johanni  Fenn, Johanni  Bunyan,  Jo- 
hanni  Dunn,  Thomse  Haynes,  Simoni  Haynes, 
Georgio  Farr,  Jacobo  Rogers,  Johanni  Rush, 
Tabithae  Rush,  et  Johanni  Curfe,  prisonariis 
in  communi  gaola  pro  comitatu  nostra?  Bed- 
fordia?.'  " 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  Bunyan  owed  his 
release  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  Quakers  their 
pardon  to  the  king's  recollection  of  the  master 
and  mate  who  took  him  on  board  their  boat  at 
Shoreham,  and  effected  his  escape  to  France, 
after  the  fatal  fight  at  Worcester." 


*"Note,  that  though  we  had  this  warrant  from 
the  king,  yet  we  -bad  trouble  frc>r,  some  of  his  covet- 
ous clerks,  who  did  strive  hard  to  exact  upon  us. — 
Whitehead. 


True  Economy. 

A  sketch  from  real  life,  by  M.  M.  Noah. 

[In  one  of  our  exchanges,  under  the  above 
caption,  we  find  the  following  pleasantly 
written  article,  which,  at  the  risque  of  its 
being  thought  not  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  wonted  grave  character  of  our  pages, 
we  are  induced  to  insert,  in  the  belief,  that 
a  good  moral  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
to  the  special  advantage  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. R.  S.] 

At  a  soiree  last  winter,  at  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  a  thriving  merchant,  and  withal  a  man 
of  taste  and  liberality,  we  were  struck  with  the 
magnificence  which  met  our  eyes  in  every  di- 
rection. The  highly  polished  mahogany 
doors,  the  ponderous  and  beautiful  Egyptian 
marble  mantle  pieces,  the  rich  Wilton  and 
royal  carpets,  highly  polished  chairs  and  di- 
vans, elaborately  carved  and  gilt  cornices, 
pier  glasses,  suspending  girandoles,  satin  cur- 
tains— all  after  the  fashion  of  Henry  IV.  The 
drawing-rooms  were  filled  with  elegantly  dress- 
ed ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  supper  and 
refreshments  presented  a  scene  of  richness  and 
luxury  only  to  be  looked  for  from  persons  of 
overgrown  fortunes. 

How  long  can  this  last  ?  we  said  to  ourself, 


together  with  reflections  which  pressed  upon 
us  as  to  the  rapid  manner  we  gain  and  get  rid 
of  fortunes  in  this  city — New  York.  How 
like  a  rocket  we  ascend  and  descend ! 

One  day  last  week  we  took  a  ride  in  a  light 
rockaway  over  one  of  the  delightful  roads  on 
Long  Island,  to  catch  a  little  air  and  appetite 
for  dinner,  and  stopping  to  look  at  an  Italian 
cottage  with  green  Venetian  piazettes  and  por- 
ticoes in  neat  taste,  surrounded  by  a  white  pa- 
ling, and  filled  with  shrubbery — a  cheap,  light 
homestead,  with  some  fields  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes, and  a  patch  of  wheat  in  the  distance. 
While  gazing  on  the  simplicity,  cheerfulness, 
and  comfort  of  the  premises,  we  were  roused 
by  hearing  some  one  call  out — '  Hallo  stran- 
ger !'  and  on  looking  discovered  it  to  be  our 

worthy  host  of    Place.    He  wore  a 

tweed  jacket  and  Manilla  hat. 

"  Come  alight  and  see  my  improvements," 
said  he. 

"  1  must  go  down  to  town  to  dinner — it  will 
be  late." 

"  No  you  don't.  My  dinner  is  just  ready, 
and  you  shall  dine  with  me.  Here,  Toney, 
take  the  gentleman's  horse." 

Having  enjoyed  his  hospitality  while  living 
in  splendour,  1  could  not  refuse  his  bread  and 
salt  under  adverse  circumstances  ;  so  I  alight- 
ed  and  walked  into  the  parlour.  What  a 
change !  A  plainly  furnished  cottage,  cane 
bottomed  chairs,  wooden  mantel  pieces  and 
plated  candlesticks,  mahogany-framed  look- 
ing-glass, an  eight-day  clock  in  the  corner, 
and  a  map  or  two  on  the  walls.  Then  the 
dinner-table — how  plain  !  White  delf  plates, 
black  handled  knives  and  forks,  tumblers  and 
wine  glasses  blown  at  the  New  Jersey  glass- 
works, and  salt  cellars  dear  at  6  pence.  The 
dinner  was  plain  but  good — the  vegetables 
fresh — the  bread  home  baked — and  we  were 
waited  upon  by  a  strapping  girl  with  a  signifi- 
cant squint.  The  hostess  of  the  late  princely 
mansion  looked  fresh  and  ruddy  in  a  cross- 
barred  muslin  dress  and  bobbinet  cap. — She 
was  cheerful  and  happy.  .  .  We  talked  of 
numerous  subjects,  philosophized  with  all  de- 
licacy upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  bore  the  change  in  their  condition.  The 
hostess  started,  and  the  host  rolling  out  a  vol- 
ume of  smoke  from  a  principe  cigar,  exclaim- 
ed with  surprise — 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  did  you  suppose  I 
was  broke — smashed — gone  over  the  dam — 
eh  ?  O,  no,  no  !  This  change  you  see  is  not 
owing  to  any  reverse  of  fortune — my  business 
is  as  prosperous  as  ever.  I  did  not  wait  till 
bankruptcy  overtook  me  ;  but  considering  our 
children,  our  future  prosperity,  and  the  obli- 
gations due  to  society  and  good  example,  we 
agreed  to  spend  Si 500  per  annum  in  the  con- 
tented manner  you  see  us,  instead  of  $15,000 
in  the  giddy  mazes  of  fashion.  I  ride  into 
town  (o  attend  to  my  business,  work  in  my 
garden,  have  plain  and  substantial  cheer,  bake 
my  own  bread,  make  my  own  butter,  and  have 
a  glass  of  wine  for  an  old  friend." 

Here  was  not  only  a  change,  but  an  im- 
provement— a  cheap  augmentation  of  happi- 
ness, a  true  and  sensible  economy  ;  promising 
rich  results  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
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Selected. 

THE  CHILD'S  INQUIRY. 
[However  taste  may  vary  in  regard  to  the  following 
selection,  as  to  whether  the  poetry  be  good,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  at  least  the  logic  is ;  and  that 
Pa  has  been  completely  put  hors  de  combat  by  his 
boy.] 

Child.  How  big  was  Alexander,  pa, 

That  people  call  him  Great  ? 
Was  he  like  old  Goliath  tall, 
His  spear  an  hundred  weight  ? 

Was  he  so  large  that  he  could  stand 

Like  some  tall  steeple  high, 
And  while  his  feet  were  on  the  ground, 

His  hands  could  touch  the  sky  ? 

Father.  Oh,  no,  my  child  ;  about  as  large 
As  I,  or  uncle  James ; 
'Twas  not  his  stature  made  him  great. 
But  greatness  of  his  name. 

Child.  His  name  so  great  ?    I  know  'tis  long, 
But  easy  quite  to  spell — 
And  more  than  half  a  year  ago, 
I  knew  it  very  well. 

Father.  I  mean,  my  child,  his  actions  were 
So  great,  he  got  a  name, 
And  every  body  speaks  with  praise, 
And  tells  about  his  fame. 

Child.  Well,  what  great  actions  did  he  do  ? 

I  want  to  know  it  all. 
Father.  Why,  he  it  was  that  conquered  Tyre, 

And  levelled  down  her  wall. 

And  thousands  of  her  people  slew — 

And  then  to  Persia  went, 
And  fire  and  sword,  on  every  side, 

Through  many  a  region  sent. 

A  hundred  conquered  cities  shone 
With  midnight  burnings  red, 

And,  strewed  o'er  many  a  battle  ground, 
A  thousand  soldiers  bled. 

Child.  Did  killing  people  make  him  great  ? 
Then  why  was  Abel  Young, 
Who  killed  his  neighbour  training  day, 
Put  into  jail  and  hung  ? 

I  never  heard  them  call  him,  great. 
Father.     Ah,  that  was  not  in  war — 
And  he  who  kills  a  single  man 
His  neighbours  all  abhor. 

Child.  Well,  then,  if  I  should  kill  one  man, 
And  kill  a  hundred  more, 
I  should  be  great,  and  not  be  hung, 
Like  Abel  Young  before. 

Father.  Not  so,  my  child — 'twill  never  do — 

The  Gospel  bids,  be  kind. 
Child.   Then  they  that  kill,  and  they  that  praise, 

The  Gospel  do  not  mind. 

Father.  You  know  my  child,  the  Bible  says, 
That  you  must  always  do 
To  other  people  as  you  wish 
To  have  them  do  to  you. 

Child.   But,  pa,  did  Alexander  wish 

To  have  some  strong  men  come, 
And  burn  his  house  and  kill  him  too, 
And  do  as  he  had  done  ? 

Yet  every  body  called  him  great, 

For  killing  people  so  ! 
Well,  now,  what  right  had  he  to  kill, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  ? 

If  one  should  burn  the  buildings  here. 
And  kill  the  folks  within, 

Should  any  body  call  him  great, 
For  such  a  wicked  thing  ? 


For"  The  Friend.' 


Application  of  Time  and  Talents. 

A  most  useful  employment  and  source  of 
true  pleasure,  is  doing  good  in  some  form  to 
our  fellow  creatures.    Besides  the  portions  of 
time  necessary  for  business,  and  religious  me- 
ditation, most  persons,  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
may  find  a  space  of  leisure  to  confer  some 
benefit  upon  others  whose  circumstances  in 
life  differ  from  theirs.    The  dissemination  of 
practical  Christian  principles  by  well  selected 
iracts  and  books,  is  one  mode  of  scattering 
good  which  is  within  the  reach  of  many,  and 
may  be  steadily  exerting  a  reforming  influence 
as  long  as  the  works  are  in  existence.  They 
may  be  compared  to  so  many  preachers  call- 
ing to  the  reader  or  hearer  to  forsake  his  er- 
roneous opinions,  or  his  evil  way,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  Truth,  and  to  follow  it  in  the  path 
of  holiness,  and  in  works  of  righteousness 
which  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men  will 
lead  into.    To  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with  extraordinary  talents,  which  by  submis- 
sion to  Divine  Grace,  have  been  sanctified  for 
the  Master's   use,  writing  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  are  qualified  to  treat,  is  often  a 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable  employment, 
improving  the  writer,  whose  faculties  are 
strengthened  by  reason  of  use,  and  may  be  of 
advantage  to  his  cotemporaries,  and  those 
who  come  after  him. 

The  Essay  on  War  of  J.  Dymond  is  of  this 
character.  J.  Hancock  says,  "  Be  kept  a 
shop  as  a  linen  draper  in  some  part  of  the  S. 
W.  of  England  ;  I  believe  in  Exeter.  His 
first  literary  effort  was  the  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of 
Christianity,'  in  which  he  completely  succeed- 
ed in  overthrowing  the  delusive  and  pernicious 
doctrines  of  Paley,  with  regard  to  expediency, 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  either  for  states  or  indi- 
viduals. The  work  has  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  in  deciding  some  close  reasoners  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  peace."  "  I  have  un- 
derstood that  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  the  work 
on  peace,  as  well  as  of  his  posthumous  essays, 
in  a  little  room  adjoining  his  shop,  subject  to 
frequent  interruptions  from  customers,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  profound  and  interesting 
speculations." 

He  died  at  an  early  period  of  life  of  pulmo- 
nary  consumption.  His  complaint  was  at  first 
"  seated  chiefly  in  the  throat,  and  the  irritation 
was  such  that  talking  even  to  a  friend,  for  a 
few  minutes,  brought  on  coughing  ;  so  that  in 
order  to  prevent  it  he  came  to  the  resolution 
not  to  speak  at  all  to  any  one,  and  for  many 
months  he  scrupulously  followed  this  plan, 
using  a  slate  to  maintain  the  interchange  of 
sentiment  with  those  about,  him.  Great  part 
of  his  Essays  must  have  been  written  while 
he  was  under  this  self  imposed  interdict.  His 
mind  was  then  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  all  de- 
pressing anticipations  with  regard  to  the  result. 
I  have  a  letter  from  his  father  dated  Exeter, 
12th  of  Fifth  month,  1828,  informing  me  that 
on  the  6th,  he  was  taken  from  this  mutable 
state.  He  adds,  "  Through  the  merciful  re 
gard  of  our  Holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  I  be 
lieve  1  may  venture  to  say,  that  his  mind  was 


kept  in  perfect  peace,  and  that  he  was  favour- 
ed while  living,  to  experience  a  foretaste  of 
that  state  of  blessedness,  into  which  I  dare  not 
doubt  his  being  entered." 

His  "  Inquiry  into  the  accordancy  of  War 
with  Christianity"  has  been  stereotyped,  and 
one  set  of  the  plates  belongs  to  the  Tract 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.   Ten  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  printed  from  them,  and 
mostly  distributed  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  which  have  been  paid  for  ; by  funds 
contributed  for  the  special  object.    From  a  set 
of  plates  possessed  by  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  understand  there  have 
been  many  thousands  struck  off,  and  mostly- 
put  in  circulation.    By  these  two  sources  the 
members  of  all  the  legislatures  in  the  Union, 
except  those  of  seven  States,  have  been  sup- 
plied  with  this  valuable  essay.    To  some  they 
have  been  sent  more  than  once.    They  have 
also  been  forwarded  to  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.    This  information  is  due 
to  those  who  have  furnished  the  means  for 
printing  and  forwarding  the  work.  Besides 
members  of  the  different  legislative  bodies,  va- 
rious other  officers,  and  the  ministers  of  differ- 
ent religious'denominations — some  editors  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have  been  supplied 
with  it. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Essay  has  been  re- 
ceived will  be  seen  by  the  following  notices, 
— such  as  were  at  hand — and  ought  to  incite  and 
encourage  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
kingdom  and  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  embrace 
all  suitable  opportunities  within  their  power  to 
spread  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  en- 
force them  by  consistent  lives  themselves,  re- 
membering the  Gospel  stands  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  power  and  in  much  assurance, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost — whose  fruits  where  it 
is  suffered  to  have  all  place,  are  love,  joy, 
long-suffering,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  of  Michi- 
gan we  take  this  notice  of  the  offer  of  a  copy 
of  the  Essay  on  War  to  each  member  of  that 
body  : 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  :  Resolved,  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  tendered  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Michigan  for  the  valua- 
ble work  which  has  just  been  so  courteously 
presented  in  their  behalf." 

A  similar  donation  having  been  made  to  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  State  Affairs,  who 
reported  as  follows : 

"  The  Committee  on  State  Affairs,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  addressed  to 
the  speaker  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
relative  to  a  donation  to  the  members  of  this 
Bouse,  and  State  library,  of  a  copy  of  Dy- 
mond's  Essay  on  War,  have  instructed  me  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  Bouse,  and  re- 
commend that  this  Bouse  accept  the  donation, 
and  that  the  Speaker  request  the  messengers 
to  distribute  the  same." 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Emmons, 
"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Bouse, 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  of  this  State,  for  their 
liberal  donation  of  Dymond's  Essay  on  War." 
A  correspondent  writing  from  Charleston, 


S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1847,  says,  "  I  received  your 
communicalion  respecting  Dymond's  Essay 
on  War,  and  will  most  cheerfully  co-operate 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  this  work,  be- 
lieving as  1  do,  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good." 

The  legislature  having  adjourned,  he  adds  : 
"  I  can  easily  send  copies  to  all  our  clergy, 
the  members  of  our  city  councils,  and  many 
other  persons  throughout  the  State,  which 
will  equally  benefit  the  cause  of  peace." 

Amongst  an  extensive  business  acquaintance 
throughout  that  State,  and  parts  of  several 
others,  he  says,  "  I  will  gladly  send  the  books, 
if  they  are  furnished,  and  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  from  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  enormous  mischief  of  war,  which  is  not 
only  an  evil,  but  a  crime." 

The  American  Beacon  published  in  Norfolk, 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  work,  says: 

"  It  is  designed  by  a  general  circulation  of 
this  work  to  promote  serious  inquiry  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  upon  the  subject  of  war,  and  especially 
among  that  portion  of  them,  who  from  their 
station  or  other  circumstances,  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  over  the  opinions  of  others. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
our  readers." 

The  Wilkesbarre  Advocate  of  Third  month, 
1848,  says : 

"  We  have  received  from  an  unknown 
hand,  and  with  great  pleasure,  a  book  of  near 
200  pages,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  ac- 
cordancy  of  War  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, &c,  by  J.  Dymond.'  The  writer  has 
certainly  taken  up  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject,  and  in  our  opinion  so  far  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  form  one  from  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  book,  he  has  argued  it  co- 
gently. The  questions  propounded  claim  the 
attention  and  reflection,  not  only  of  professing 
Christians,  but  of  civilized  man  everywhere. 
There  is  no  justification  of  war  ;  no  recom- 
pense for  its  attendant  evils." 

A  friend  writing  from  Vermont,  respecting 
the  distribution  to  that  legislature,  &c,  says  : 

"  As  far  as  I  witnessed  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  received,  it  was  in  that  of  thankful- 
ness— some  saying  they  had  sought  in  vain 
for  the  very  work  in  a  number  of  bookstores. 
Men  of  honest,  inquiring  minds,  I  find,  prize 
the  treatise,  not  only  for  the  solid  arguments, 
but  for  the  manner  in  which  those  arguments 
are  presented." — "  Since  my  store  is  exhaust- 
ed, I  have  had  applications  for  more  books. 
An  individual  in  an  adjoining  town  learning 
that  I  had  them,  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  by  purchase  for  distribution — a  man  oc- 
cupying an  influential  station,  and  would 
doubtless,  make  a  wise  distribution  of  a  num- 
ber." 

"  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  our  country 
bookstores,  though  abounding  in  light  reading, 
do  not  contain  more  of  the  solid  and  healthy 
aliment  for  the  mind." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  communi- 
cation of  a  friend  in  a  neighbouring  State.  A 
letter  of  a  high  legal  functionary  was  enclos- 
ed, which  spoke  in  very  encouraging  terms  of 
the  general  circulation  of  Dymond's  Essay  ; 
but  from  its  private  character  it  was  not  deem- 
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ed  proper  to  publish  it.  After  alluding  to  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  he  says  : 

"  Willing  to  aid  however  feebly  in  spreading 
sound,  incontrovertible  arguments  against  the 
dreadful  and  unchristian  spirit  of  war,  I  pro- 
cured a  few  copies  of  Dymond,  and  forwarded 
them  to  gentlemen  (I  think  I  may  say  with 
propriety)  in  this  State,  from  all  of  whom  I 
have  received  acknowledgments  of  the  salu- 
tary influence  the  circulation  of  the  work  in 
question  cannot  fail  to  produce." 

A  person  residing  in  Rhode  Island  writes  in 
a  letter,  (enclosing  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
fund) : 

"  I  have  felt  much  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  publishing  Dymond's  Essay  on  War  by 
a  committee  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  which 
I  hear  is  for  gratuitous  distribution,  particular- 
ly among  those  holding  official  stations.  I 
think  if  the  design  is  fully  and  efficiently  car- 
ried out,  that  more  good  will  result  from  the 
labour  of  those  concerned  in  it,  than  from  any 
other  similar  movement  that  has  been  made 
in  this  country."  "  I  hope  that  those  engag- 
ed in  the  work  will  persevere,  and  that  means 
will  be  taken  to  place  a  copy  of  this  unan- 
swerable essay  in  the  hands  of  every  legisla- 
tor, public  officer,  and  clergyman  in  the  United 
States." 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  has  been 
taken  from  such  materials  as  were  at  hand. 
Considerable  information  of  a  similar  encour- 
aging tenor,  has  been  received  from  various 
other  sources  both  public  and  private. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

Human  wisdom  is  not  an  essential  attribute 
of  Christian  character.  Some  who  have  been 
valuable  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — 
who  were  enabled  through  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance, to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  have  been 
in  point  of  intellect,  considerably  below  the 
average  of  the  human  race.  For  the  service 
to  which  they  were  called  by  their  Divine 
Master,  they  were  furnished  at  the  time  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable  them 
rightly  to  perform  it.  Sometimes  they  were 
eminent  in  the  ministry,  even  as  to  the  beauty 
and  force  of  the  language  they  employed,  al- 
though in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  they  took 
rank  with  the  simple,  and  in  some  instances 
were  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  in  their  public  ministrations  they 
used  with  perfect  propriety. 

George  Dillwyn  says: — "Divine  wisdom 
sometimes  sees  meet  to  endue  the  instruments 
he  makes  use  of,  with  qualifications  far  above 
their  natural  powers,  and  this  to  enable  them 
to  distinguish  between  the  heavenly  treasure, 
and  the  earthly  vessel  that  contains  it ;  that  so 
none  may  deck  themselves  with  jewels  not 
their  own,  or  give  the  praise  to  the  creature, 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator,  and  to  Him 
alone !" 

Thomas  Brown  that  powerful  minister,  was 
not  only  an  illiterate,  but  he  was  as  regards 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  a  simple  minded  man. 
He  was  a  baker  by  profession,  and  resided  in 
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a  two-story  house  in  Third  street,  two  or 
three  doors  above  Church  alley;  the  entrance 
to  his  bake-house  being  by  a  private  passage 
out  of  that  alley.  He  was  willing  to  labour 
diligently  at  his  calling,  kneeding  and  baking 
bread,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  financial  part,  the  buying  and 
selling,  leaving  that  to  his  wife.  An  aged 
Friend  removed  from  works  to  rewards  a  num- 
ber of  years  since,  frequently  told  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  which  he  had  received  from 
such  authority  as  rendered  the  truth  of  it  un- 
questionable in  his  mind.  The  celebrated 
Methodist  preacher  George  Whil field,  being  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  heard  of  Thomas 
Brown  as  a  great  minister  amongst  the  Qua- 
kers, and  in  hopes  of  hearing  him,  attended  a 
meeting.  It  so  fell  out  that  this  illiterate  sim- 
ple-hearted man,  had  therein  extraordinary 
service.  After  the  meeting  Whitfield  express- 
ed to  a  Friend  his  satisfaction  with  the  dis- 
course, saying,  that  he  fell  himself  as  he  list- 
ened to  Thomas  Brown,  but  as  a  child  in 
spiritual  things. 

Thomas  Brown  died  on  the  21st  of  Sixth 
month,  1757,  and  his  friend  Samuel  Fother- 
gill  thus  characterized  him  :  "  Worthy  Thom- 
as Brown,  I  hear,  is  removed  to  the  full  and 
everlasting  fruition  of  that  society  amongst 
whom  he  happily  conversed  in  his  pilgrimage 
below,  to  abide  with  everlasting  burnings  in 
seraphic  love,  where  he  lighted  his  fire  when 
he  sacrificed  before  the  congregation.  Oh 
happy,  desirable  release  from  care  and  pain, 
to  freedom  and  eternal  certainty  !  The  chill- 
ing winds  of  this  world's  care  can  no  more 
obstruct  his  verdure  and  fragrance,  but,  plant- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  his  leaves 
and  fruits  will  be  ever  produced,  through  aF; 
the  duration  of  the  everlasting  year." 

Amongst  other  ministers  of  small  natural 
parts,  we  may  mention  a  Friend,  who,  about 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  laid  a 
concern  before  his  Friends  in  his  select  pre- 
parative meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  in 
England.  When  his  concern  was  opened,  it 
seemed  to  awaken  general  surprise,  that  such 
an  one  as  he  should  deem  himself  called  to 
such  an  important  service.  However,  as  they 
thought  upon  it,  they  could  not  feel  easy  to 
discourage  his  prospect,  but  granted  him  per- 
mission to  lay  the  concern  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  fully  expecting  that  there  it  would  be 
stopped.  In  due  time  he  informed  his  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  the  concern  he  was  under,  and 
although  its  members  seemed  surprized  at  it, 
yet  so  much  weight  and  religious  feeling  at- 
tended, they  could  but  so  far  unite  with  it  as 
to  grant  him  a  certificate,  nothing  doubting, 
however,  but  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  burden  off  his  shoulders, 
and  permit  him  to  stay  at  home.  Friends  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  those  in  the  two  other  meetings  had 
been  ;  although  astonished,  they  felt  bound  to 
express  their  unity  with  his  concern, — direct- 
ed his  certificate  to  be  endorsed,  and  trusted 
that  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  objections  would  arise  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  going,  and  the  whole  matter  be 
set.  aside.  When  his  concern  came  before 
that  body,  its  members  felt  his  apparent  want 
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of  qualification,  but  they  could  not  oppose  his.  He  felt  also  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  rising 
being  set  at  liberty.  In  short  to  the  wonder]  too  soon,  and  addressing  the  laughers,  he  said, 
of  his  Friends,  he  went  with  full  certificates  of 
unity.  Not  only  so,  but  by  attending  to  his 
proper  business,  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of 
his  Lord  and  Master,  he  was  enabled  to  per- 
form the  service  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  he  visited. 
Judging  from  the  accounts  received,  his  la- 
hours  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  there,  and  he  left  many 
seals  to  his  ministry. 

Perhaps  amongst  those  weak  in  intellect, 
who  have  been  raised  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
with  power,  there  is  no  character  so  extraor- 
dinary as  that  of  James  Scribens,  of  New 
England.  His  faculties  appear  to  have  been 
so  far  below  mediocrity,  that  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  he  could,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  have 
taken  care  of  himself,  or  provided  for  his  fami 
]y.  Yet  this  man,  at  times  the  sport  of  the 
would-be-wit,  for  his  feeble-mindedness,  was 
enabled  when  under  religious  exercise,  and 
in  the  fresh  qualifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  speak  with  wonderful  power  and  au- 
thority, and  as  Samuel  Emlen  once  said  of  an- 
other Friend,  "  with  holy  pertinence  to  the 
object  in  view." 

When  closely  attending  to  his  Master's 
pointings,  even  when  out  of  the  gallery,  he 
was  sometimes  elevated  above  his  natural  ca- 
pacity,— but  it  was  in  relation  to  spiritual 
things.  He  once  accepted  a  challenge  to  a 
public  dispute,  which  a  minister  of  another 
religious  society,  gave  him,  and  his  Friends 
finding  him  most  easy  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
were  anxiously  concerned,  and  fearful  for  the 
result.  But  James  being  preserved  in  a  watch- 
ful dependence  on  the  alone  Source  of  true 
wisdom,  was  so  furnished  with  argument,  and 
suitable  illustration,  as  to  confound  his  oppo- 
nent, and  satisfy  his  Friends. 

James  was  a  married  man,  and  what  seems 
a  singular  coincidence,  his  wife  appears  to 
have  possessed  as  little  intellect  as  himself. 
They  were  very  poor  as  to  worldly  goods,  and 
depended  much  on  the  aid  of  their  Friends  even 
for  the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life, — and  this  aid  was  freely  and  cheerfully 
afforded.  Being  one  day  at  South  Kingston, 
James  was  asked  by  a  Friend  who  wished  to 
make  him  a  present,  whether  he  would  rather 
have  a  cheese  or  a  bushel  of  wheat?  He  an- 
swered, "  I  needs  them  both  !"  Both  were 
accordingly  given  him.  At  another  time  a 
Friend  presenting  him  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
to  make  a  jacket  for  one  of  his  boys,  James 
said,  "  Now,  can't  thee  colour  it  for  me?"  So 
the  cloth  was  coloured  for  him. 

It  is  narrated  of  him  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, having  arisen  in  meeting  before  he  was 
fully  prepared  by  his  Divine  Master  for  his 
service  that  day,  he  was  left  to  feel  his  natural 
impotence,  and  could  find  no  words  to  relieve 
his  mind.  His  exercise  was  great,  and  in  his 
confusion  he  began  to  make  strange  contor- 
tions of  his  face,  rubbing  up  his  red  cap  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  His  ludi- 
crous appearance,  created  no  little  amusement 
amongst  some  of  the  younger  part  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  James  could  not  but  observe  it. 


"  Master  has  not  come  yet ; — when  He  comes, 
he  will  make  you  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
your  mouths."  tie  then  sat  down,  and  ap- 
peared in  agony.  Large  drops  of  perspiration 
flowed  freely  over  his  face.  At  last  the  neces- 
sary baptism  having  been  past  through,  in  his 
own  language  the  Master  having  come,  he 
once  more  arose  on  his  feet.  Now  the  Gos- 
pel power, — the  true  baptizing  influence,  was 
felt  in  the  assembly  !  The  floor  of  the  meet- 
ing-house was  wet  with  tears  of  contrition, 
and  many  of  those  wept,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  been  making  the  awkward  and 
distressed  minister  an  object  of  mirth. 

He  required  the  constant  care  of  his  Friends, 
and  some  of  them  felt  bound  to  watch  over 
him,  as  one  committed  to  their  care  and  guid- 
ance. One  day  after  he  had  been  eminently 
favoured  in  the  ministry,  Satan  tempted  him  to 
think  highly  of  himself.  A  woman  elder  who 
exercised  a  care  over  him  as  a  mother  in  the 
Truth,  overheard  him  saying  to  himself  as  he 
paced  backward  and  forward  in  her  house, 
"  James  shone  to-day  !"  "  No  !"  she  said  to 
him,  "  James  did  not  shine  to-day  ;  it  was  the 
gift  in  thee  that  shone  !  Go  and  sit  down  !" 
This  effectually  rebuked  him,  and  he  took  a 
seat  abashed. 

Very  many  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect  might  be  adduced,  but  we  will  add 
but  one  more.  Whilst  on  his  way  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island,  he  had  an 
attack  of  toothache,  the  pain  of  which  was  so 
severe,  that  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
tossed  about  for  a  time  on  the  ground.  At 
last  feeling  no  diminution  of  the  agony,  he 
concluded  he  should  die  there, — and  the 
thought  arose  in  his  mind  that  his  friends  on 
finding  his  lifeless  body,  would  wonder  what 
had  caused  his  death.  To  satisfy  them  he 
arose,  and  wrote  on  a  tree  near  by,  "James 
Scribens  died  of  the  toothache."  Soon  after 
setting  up  this  inscription,  his  pain  subsided, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  on  to  the 
meeting,  forgetting  however  to  erase  the  notice 
from  the  tree. 

His  neighbours  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  weakness,  often  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule,  although  not  always  with  impunity. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  whilst 
repairing  a  stone  fence,  an  occupation  which 
seemed  the  highest  his  judgment  enabled  him 
judiciously  to  perform,  a  priest  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  came  up,  intending  to  have 
some  amusement  with  him.  "  Well  James,"  he 
said,  "how  many  yards  of  pudding  and  milk, 
will  it  take  to  make  a  stone  fence  from  here, 
to  out  yonder  ?"  James  dropped  a  stone  which 
he  was  about  laying,  and  turning  to  the  inter- 
rogator answered, — "  Just  as  many,  as  it  would 
take  hireling  priests  to  make  one  Gospel  min- 
ister I"  The  priest  departed  having  no  more 
questions  to  ask. 

Such  was  James  Scribens,  out  of  the  galle- 
ry hardly  reaching  to  the  intellect  of  a  man, — 
when  under  right  anointing,  a  powerful  and 
effectual  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  1745, 
he  paid  a  very  acceptable  visit  to  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  appears  by  the  minutes  of 
the  select  and  other  meetings.    His  death  took 


place  about  70  years  since,  and  was  occasion- 
ed  by  falling  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle  in 
attempting  to  mount  his  horse,  to  attend  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Be  not  Unfaithful  in  Little  Things. 

Let  none  be  discouraged  at  the  seeming  un- 
importance of  their  particular  gifts  and  quali- 
fications in  the  church.  An  exercise  of  even 
the  smallest  talent  is  indispensably  requisite  for 
its  health  and  prosperity.  The  healthy  action 
of  the  several  members,  constituting  the  hu- 
man body,  is  beautifully  applicable  in  setting 
forth  what  is  required  to  insure  a  prosperous 
increase  of  the  church  of  Christ.  An  indivi- 
dual who  may  possess  the  most  inconsiderable 
gift  in  appearance,  if  he  neglect  faithfully  to 
discharge  it,  is  doubtless  the  means  of  incur- 
ring a  loss  to  the  body  collectively.  However 
little  the  Divine  requirement  may  be,  whether 
it  is  the  exercise  of  the  one,  the  two,  or  the 
five  talents,  yet  if  under  best  assistance,  the 
several  members  endeavour  to  acquit  them- 
selves faithfully  ;  and  feel  experimentally  that 
the  work  keeps  pace  with  the  day,  they  are  in 
a  state  to  hold  that  precious  spiritual  union 
and  communion  with  each  other,  at  times, 
whether  absent  or  present,  which  will  ever 
prove  reciprocally  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening :  and  then  the  church  may  grow  and 
flourish,  and  occupy  that  important  place  as- 
signed it  in  the  world,  with  honour  to  its  great 
Author  and  Sustainer,  without  whose  omni- 
present care  and  succour  it  cannot  even  exist. 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  215.) 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1761,  C.  W.  was  re- 
moved to  Jericho,  having  then  kept  her  bed 
28  years.  She  remarks,  "  In  all  my  confine- 
ment I  never  yet  had  much  sickness,  yet  have 
had  some  ill  turns,  one  of  which  happened  in 
the  Seventh  month  this  year."  "  What  made 
it  the  harder  was,  that  the  springs  were  so 
low,  and  Shiloh's  brook  so  blocked  up,  that 
the  gentle  current  was  hardly  perceived  to 
run."  She  also  mentions  an  outward  drought 
at  the  time,  drying  up  vegetation,  and  greatly 
distressing  the  animals. 

The  4th  of  Ninth  month  this  year,  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Susanna  Hatton,  of  Ireland, 
afterwards  Susanna  Lightfoot,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.  She  thought  of  the  many  religious  visits 
she  had  had,  none  exceeded  this;  she  says : 
"  Her  words  were  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver;  or  like  the  precious  dews  of 
Hermon's  hill."  "Oh,  that  such  visits  may 
not  be  in  vain  I" 

The  24lh  of  Eleventh  month,  she  records : 
"  My  father,  being  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
with  my  step-mother,  came  about  200  miles, 
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once  more  to  visit  their  friends  and  relations 
here  on  Long  Island;  it  being  18  or  19  years 
since  he  was  here  before ;  and  twenty-five 
years  since  my  mother  was  in  these  parts  ; 
neither  had  I  any  reason  to  hope  to  see  them 
again  in  mutability.  My  heart  was  so  over- 
powered, that  I  could  scarce  contain  myself, 
being  broken  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  my  loving  father  and  mother :  and 
when  I  heard  the  accounts  they  gave  of  their 
children,  I  had  reason  to  believe  my  desires 
and  prayers  for  them,  times  without  number, 
had  in  some  measure  been  heard  and  answer- 
ed." 

Her  parents  continued  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, visiting  their  friends  and  connections, 
about  six  months,  when  they  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Clements  mentions  with  affection, 
— "  The  last  words  that  my  dear,  aged  father 
spoke  to  me,  with  much  trembling,  were,  '  The 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  be  with  thee  !'" 

In  1762,  she  says:  "The  2nd  of  Sixth 
month  this  year,  I  was  visited  by  our  dear  and 
honourable  Friend  Robert  Proud,  from  Old 
England,  whose  visit  left  a  sweet  savour  be- 
hind it,  which  remained  some  days  on  my 
spirit :  and  in  the  enjoyment  thereof  a  few 
words  rested  with  some  weight  on  my  mind  ; 
and  some  reasoning  I  had,  whether  I  had  best 
leave  them  behind  me,  or  not.  Our  Saviour 
answered  to  them  who  rebuked  those  that  sang 
praises  to  his  Name,  when  he  was  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.'  The 
words  on  my  mind  were,  '  Tis  when  the  tears 
of  contrition  fall  upon  thine  holy  altar,  that 
these  can  offer  acceptable  sacrifice  to  thee.' 
Oh  !  that  we  were  rightly  prepared  to  come 
before  the  Most  High,  not  with  burnt  offerings 
or  calves  of  a  year  old,  but  with  a  broken 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit !  which  I  am  per- 
suaded will  not  be  rejected." 

"  That  which  I  formerly  thought  very  hard 
to  bear,  is  now,  through  the  riches  of  grace, 
become  pleasant,  yea,  at  times,  very  delight- 
ful, to  my  hungry  and  thirsty  soul,  viz.,  being 
left  alone  as  to  the  outward  ;  for  then  [I  have 
thought]  I  have  had  the  best  of  company, 
such  as  the  world  cannot  afford.  I  seldom 
find  too  much  time  for  meditation  and  contem- 
plation ;  and  at  times  I  find  many  passages  of 
Scripture  sweetly  brought  to  my  remembrance, 
and  fulfilled  in  me  :  one  or  two  of  which  I  may 
just  note  in  this  place. — '  It  is  good  for  a  man 
(which  includes  a  woman)  to  both  hope  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God.' — '  It  is 
good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.  He  silteth  alone  and  keepeth  silence 
because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him  ;  he  putteth 
his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be 
hope.' — '  Buy  the  Truth  and  sell  it  not.'  '  If 
the  Truth  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  in- 
deed.' " 

She  records  in  1763 :— "  The  2nd  of  Sixth 
month  this  year,  I  had  a  satisfactory  visit  from 
my  kind  Friend  Benjamin  Trotter,  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  several  other  Friends.  In  his 
testimony,  he  made  mention  of  a  place  in 
scripture,  that  has  often  been  in  my  mind 
[since]  greatly  to  my  comfort ;  though  it  was 
not  so  far  clear  to  my  understanding  before  ; 
the  place  was  concerning  the  angel's  measur- 


ing the  wafers  ;  which  at  first  were  but  to  his 
ancles.  Oh!  the  heighth  and  the  depth, 
length  and  breadth  of  that  love  which  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  the  first  nature  ;  but  it  is 
in  measure  understood  by  the  redeemed.  Let 
the  tongue  of  the  learned  sing  praises  to  his 
name,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and  whose 
mercy  endures  forever  !" 

The  2nd  of  Eleventh  month,  she  notes : — 
"  I  have  been  more  favoured  with  serenity  of 
mind  than  usual  for  some  months  past,  which 
gave  me  reason  to  hope  I  was  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Canaan.  [At]  one  time,  when  I 
was  left,  as  I  thought,  to  the  buffetings  of  Sa- 
tan, when  the  proud  wave  went  over  my  head, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  prevailed,  even 
then  in  my  dream  I  thought  I  was  travelling 
alone — as  indeed  in  one  sense  I  was, — though 
not  outwardly — neither  could  I  desire  any 
company  in  such  an  untrodden  path,  which 
led  through  so  many  biars  and  thorns,  where- 
by I  was  often  pricked  and  torn.  In  travel- 
ling I  came  to  a  place  of  deep  mire,  which  I 
was  to  pass  over,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
bear  me  up  but  some  scattered  planks,  which 
lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  made 
it  [seem]  unlikely  for  me  to  get  safe  over. 
But  in  that  strait  a  boat  came  and  took  me  in, 
and  carried  me  to  a  very  pleasant  place,  where 
I  was  not  to  stay  long — but  before  I  left  it,  I 
awoke.  I  took  [on  reflection]  the  boat  to  be 
that  holy  Power,  which  had  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  been  my  chief  support  for  many 
years;  bearing  up  and  carrying  me  through 
and  over  the  many  fiery  trials  and  deep  plung- 
ings  which  I  had  had  to  encounter  since  the 
time  of  my  confinement.  Unto  whose  wise 
disposal  I  sincerely  desire  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  being  persuaded  that 
there  was  and  is  some  other  private  end  in- 
tended by  my  long  probations  than  barely  the 
trial  of  my  faith,  or  proving  of  my  patience. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  I  am  contented,  if  what  I 
have  gone  through  may  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  some  poor  weary  traveller,  and  the 
praise,  honour,  and  glory  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  created  mankind  for  that  very  purpose." 

Near  the  commencement  of  1764,  Clements 
Willis  remarks : — "  As  the  old  year  passed 
away,  with  me  by  tears,  so  the  new  came  in, 
not  with  rejoicing  but  mourning  ;  not  so  much 
for  my  own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  true 
Seed,  which  has  long  been  in  sore  bondage 
and  oppression,  being  pressed  as  a  cart  with 
sheaves,  or  under  the  clods  of  the  earth,  which 
hinders  it  from  bringing  forth  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness,  justice,  mercy  and  humility.  For 
this  cause  my  tears  have  often  run  down  by 
day  and  by  night,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
night  season."  "  In  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  I 
often  remembered  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel ;  and  though  I  could  not  prevail  as  he 
did,  yet  by  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  I  often  found  my  strength  to  be  renew- 
ed, my  faith  to  be  increased,  and  my  hope  en- 
larged, to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  me 
with  cheerfulness,  hoping  in  the  end  I  may 
say,  in  my  measure,  as  the  Apostle  did,  when 
he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  '  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day,'  &c.    How  often 


hath  the  breathing  of  my  heart  been  for  my 
dear  relations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  beloved 
Friends  universally,  that  they  may  be  quick- 
ened and  made  alive,  and  stand  upon  their 
feet,  as  the  grand  army  of  dry  bones  did  which 
Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision." 

1764,  Fiist  month  16th.—"  I  was  kindly 
visited  by  our  good  Friend  Samuel  Notting- 
ham and  some  others.  After  a  little  time  of 
silence,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  prayer,  so 
excellently,  that  I  thought  no  man  could  ex- 
ceed. In  conclus  ion,  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  was  brought  to  my  mind,  where  the 
water  was  not  only  made  into  wine,  but  the 
best  of  wine.  But  not  long  after,  I  was  as  far 
abased  as  I  had  been  exalted.  So  that  1  have 
great  cause  to  keep  low  in  mind,  and  on  the 
watch  continually,  lest  the  tempter  get  an  ad- 
vantage over  me  ;  as  by  sad  experience  I  have 
found  [him  heretofore  to  do.]  Then  I  could 
find  no  other  way,  but  to  go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Jordan,  and  there  wash  again  and 
again,  until  the  uncleanness  was  washed  away. 
If  any  can  find  easier  terms,  let  them — as  for 
me  I  cannot  I" 

"  After  a  long  winter  season,  in  a  twofold 
respect,  I  am  come  once  more  to  see  a  spring 
of  the  year,  wherein  the  very  birds  of  the  air 
seem  to  sing  praises  unto  the  great  Creator  of 
all  things,  by  whose  almighty  power  all  things 
subsist ;  whose  love  to  my  soul  hath  been  such 
that  it  hath  raised  desires  in  my  mind  to  this 
effect :  Oh,  that  I  might  also  feel  the  spring 
of  eternal  Life  daily  to  rise  so  as  to  overflow 
the  banks  of  that  river  whose  waters  are  for 
the  healing  of  nations. 

"  Fifth  month  14th  this  year,  I  was  kindly 
visited  by  my  good  Friend  Daniel  Stanton,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  visit  caused  the  true  Seed 
to  rejoice.  I  also  had  such  another  visit  by 
my  worthy  Friend  Benjamin  Ferris,  of  Ob- 
long. These  visits  I  compared  to  shower 
upon  shower  on  a  thirsty  land." 

Daniel  Stanton  in  his  journal,  thus  alludes 
to  the  above  visit : — "  The  next  day  we  visit- 
ed several  Friends  in  affliction,  one  of  whom 
was  Clements  Willis,  a  pious  tender  woman, 
at  Bethpage,  who  seemed  almost  helpless  as 
to  bodily  strength,  and  told  us  she  had  been  in 
that  condition  thirty-one  years.  Her  frame  of 
mind  was  heavenly  ;  and  she  appeared  to  be 
well  contented  in  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  R.  Skaclrfeton  to 
Sarah  R.  Grvbb  : — "  Use  strength  and  have 
strength,"  is  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  saying.  I 
believe  many  gifted  servants  have  suffered 
loss  by  overlooking  things  as  small,  too  dimi- 
nutive for  persons  of  their  growth  and  stature 
to  stoop  to,  thinking  they  will  leave  them  to 
others  who  are  younger,  or  of  an  inferior  or- 
der:  thus  their  inward  man  loses  its  agility 
and  activity,  its  flesh  becomes  callous,  and  its 
sinews  become  hard.  Continue  therefore,  my 
very  dear  Friend,  cheerfully  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  labour,  which  the  Master  may  put 
thee  to.  Labour  is  wholesome,  and  procures 
sweet  bread. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  youth's  patrimony  is  the  seed  of  his  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  germ  of  that  seed,  is  the  Divine 
blessing. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1848. 


Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  months 
ago  we  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  a  notice 
of  the  efforts  making  by  a  few  Friends  in  this 
city,  to  have  Dymond's  Essay  upon  War  wide- 
ly disseminated  throughout  our  country  ;  and 
especially  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  legisla- 
tors, and  persons  occupying  influential  stations 
in  the  State  and  National  governments.  This 
good  work  has  been  steadily  progressing,  and 
is  approaching  completion.  As  we  believe 
most  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  and  some  of  them 
have  contributed  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  gra- 
tified with  the  information  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  has  been  received, 
contained  in  the  communication  in  our  present 
number  under  the  head  of  "  Application  of 
Time  and  Talents,"  page  220. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Caledonia  at 
Boston  brings  news  fourteen  days  later  than 
that  by  the  Cambria,  which  fully  confirms  the 
momentous  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  and  government  of  France  ;  and  this 
great  change,  it  would  really  seem,  has  been 
achieved  with  much  less  of  those  terrible  ac- 
companiments which  were  anticipated,  "  and 
in  a  spirit,  as  compared  with  the  former 
French  Revolution,  of  great  moderation  and 
wisdom." 

Boston,  March  28 — 1  o'clock,  a.  m. 
[From  the  European  Times,  March  12.] 

"  The  Revolution  of  France  is  now  aufuii 
accompli.  The  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe 
— the  appointment  and  rejection  of  a  Regency 
— the  complete  triumph  of  the  Parisians  over 
the  Army — the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government — the  erection  of  a  Republic — the 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  titles  of 
distinction — the  precipitate,  abject  flight  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Orleans  family  with  their 
misguided  ft] misters  to  our  own  shores,  or  to 
other  places  of  exile — the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  Republic  of  France  by  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States — have  all  fallen  in  rapid  succession. 

"  A  Provisional  Government  has  been  es- 
tablished by  our  neighbours,  the  members  of 
which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
genius,  eloquence  and  science.  Some  of  them 
are  of  almost  romantic  integrity.  Carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine,  the  ex- 
cited, ungovernable  mob  of  Paris  threw  down 
their  muskets,  which,  in  the  first  fury  of  their 
new-born  liberty,  they  had  levelled  against  the 
popular  leader,  and  by  their  unanimous  shouts 
invested  the  Provisional  Government  with  the 
full  authority  of  the  State. 

"Already  the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  a 
new  National  Assembly  will  be  called  on  the 
20th  of  April.    The  Provisional  Government 


will  resign  the  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
definite  government,  universal  suffrage,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  are  to  secure  liberty,  equality, 
and  paternity  to  France." 

Louis  Philippe  and  the  Ex-Queen,  who  have 
assumed  the  title  of  Count  and  Countess  de 
Neuilly,  effected  their  escape  to  England,  and 
"  are  at  Claremont,  with  whom  are  also  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Nemours  and  two  chil- 
dren, the  Count  d'Eau,  the  Due  de  Alencan, 
and  the  Due  and  Duchess  de  Montpenser,  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

"  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Ex-Queen,  with  a 
male  and  female  attendant,  who  had,  during 
the  week,  constituted  the  suite  of  their  Royal 
master  and  mistress,  embarked  on  board  a 
French  fishing-boat,  near  Trefort,  with  the  in- 
tention of  attempting  to  cross  the  channel.  At 
sea  the  party  was  picked  up  by  the  Express, 
Southampton  and  Havre  steamboat,  which  im- 
mediately steered  for  New  Haven,  off  which 
harbour  she  arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  landing,  the  Ex-King  and  Queen 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  had  the  gratification  of  being 
shaken  by  the  hand  by  Louis  Philippe. 

"  The  King,  on  landing,  was  dressed  in  a 
green  blouse  and  blue  overcoat,  borrowed  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Express.  The  King  had 
not,  in  fact,  a  change  of  clothing.  The  Ex- 
King  and  Queen  had  been  for  some  days 
moving  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trefort.  They  were  nearly 
exhaused  by  fatigue,  and  on  his  arrival,  the 
King  stated  that  a  night  or  two  back  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  himself  up." 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at7|  o'clock, on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  3rd  of  Fourth  month,  at  the 
Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  A.  H.  Griffith,  agent,  Winchester,  Va., 
per  R.  S.  Griffith,  for  self,  Joseph  N.  Jolliffee,  Mahlon 
Scholfield,  $2  each,  vol.  21 ;  and  from  Seth  Smith,  $2, 
vol.  22. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
a  m.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
at  the  school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7^ 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  students,  commenc- 
ing on  Third-day  tho  4th  proximo. 

Thomas  Koiber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  2oth,  1848. 


Germantown  Boarding-School  for  Boys. 
Under  the  care  of  Germantown  Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

This  school  is  continued  near  the  centre  of 
the  healthy  village  of  Germantown,  and  near 


the  depot  of  the  railroad,  which  gives  frequent 
and  easy  access  from  the  city. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  all  the  branches  belonging  to  a 
good  English  education.  The  Summer  ses- 
sion will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month. 

Terms  :  per  quarter,  of  12  weeks,  for  boarding 
and  tuition,  including  washing,  payable  in 
advance,       ....       $35  00 
Boys  under  12  years  of  age,     -         3D  00 
References  : — Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  street 
wharf;  William  Jones,  No.  8  North  Fifth 
street ;  Charles  Jones,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School,  No.  87  Tamany  street ;  and 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  booksellers,  No.  44  North 
Fourth  street. 

Germantown — Sam'I  B.  Morris,  and  Thom- 
as Magarge. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  Principal. 
Third  month,  1847. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  as  an  assistant  in  a  bookstore, 
to  whom  a  compensation  will  be  given.  Ap- 
ply at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


WANTED 

A  lad  about  15  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 


Married,  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Friends'  maeting- 
house,  New  Garden,  Robert  L.  Walter  to  Sarah 
Starr,  both  of  New  Garden  township,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month,  18-17,  Anna 
Mosher,  widow  of  Zachariah  Mosher,  of  Stanford, 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  84  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  Stanford  preparative  and  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  in  the  sta- 
tion of  an  overseer  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Third  month,  1 848,  Amy 

Carman,  widow  of  Richard  Carman,  of  North  East, 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 
In  recording  the  death  of  this  beloved  Friend,  we  can 
feelingly  say,  that  we  have  lost  a  mother  from  our 
Israel.  She  was  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  Stan- 
ford Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men.  For  several 
years  of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  bodily  indisposition 
prevented  her  attending  religious  meetings,  but  when 
health  permitted,  her  company  and  solid  deportment 
therein  were  truly  acceptable  and  strengthening  to 
the  humble,  exercised  travellers.  Although  thus  fre- 
quently prevented  from  mingling  in  social  worship 
with  her  Friends,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  united, 
her  heart  and  spirit  were  firmly  hound  to  the  support 
of  our  Christian  testimonies.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  loss  her  near  relatives  and  the  church  have 
sustained,  in  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  yet  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope,  but  humbly  trust 
that  her  immortal  spirit  rests  in  everlasting  bliss. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Penn  township,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Adi a  Passmore,  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly  and  West 
Grove  particular  meeting,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 

age. 

 ,  on  the  21st  ult,  Joseph  Sharp,  in  the  55th 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
M  i  cling. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rock  of  Behistun. 

On  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Kermansha,  in  Persia,  is  a  range  of  barren 
mountains,  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  ter- 
minates abruptly  in  a  rocky  precipice  facing 
the  east,  about  1700  feet  in  height.  This  pre- 
cipice overlooks  that  ancient  road,  used  from 
time  immemorial,  along  which  the  caravans 
travel  from  the  regions  round  about  Babylon 
toward  India  and  the  more  remote  countries 
of  southern  and  middle  Asia.  No  great  dis- 
tance from  this  remarkable  precipice  and  im- 
mediately upon  that  great  thoroughfare,  lies 
the  famous  city  of  Ecbatana,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Hamadan.  Diodorus  mentions, 
that  the  great  Queen  Semiramis,  on  her  march 
from  Babylonia  to  Ecbatana,  encamped  for  a 
time  near  a  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  a 
part  of  the  precipitous  surface  of  which  she 
caused  to  be  smoothed  and  sculptured  with  a 
figure  of  herself,  surrounded  by  her  guards; 
and  that  she  also  had  a  commemorative  in- 
scription cut  upon  the  rock.  Several  circum- 
stances concur  to  identify  this  spot — now 
named  Behistun — with  the  precipice  in  ques- 
tion. The  geographical  .position  agrees  with 
that  indicated  by  the  histor  ian,  there  is  a  re- 
semblance between  the  modern  and  ancient 
names,  and  the  rock  to  this  day,  bears  upon 
its  surface  the  remains  of  sculptured  figures 
and  inscriptions,  much  defaced  by  lapse  of 
time  and  the  hand  of  violence.  They  cover  a 
surface  of  about  150  feet  in  length,  by  100 
feet  in  height,  and  are  at  an  elevation  of  some 
80  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock. 

But  much  higher  than  these,  and  somewhat 
farther  east,  in  a  spot  very  difficult  of  access, 
yet  quite  conspicuous  from  the  great  road,  is 
another  piece  of  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a 
very  extensive  inscription,  or  group  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation. 
These  have  been  the  gazing-stock  and  wonder 
of  passers-by  for  many  ages.  Their  appear- 
ance and  position,  have  often  been  described 
by  modern  travellers  from  Europe,  and  many 
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have  been  the  ingenious  and  learned  conjec- 
tures, concerning  their  origin,  and  meaning; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  with  small  hope  of  ever 
attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  it 
did  not  seem  at  all  probable,  that  inscriptions, 
in  characters  and  a  language,  which  for  many 
generations  had  been  totally  forgotten,  would 
ever  be  deciphered.  Yet  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Champollion  and  his  co-labourers,  in 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  powerfully  stimulated  other 
minds  to  this  investigation.  Accordingly, 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  Grotefend — one 
of  those  hard-working  Germans,  whom  no 
task,  however  abstruse  or  lengthened,  seems 
to  dismay — published  to  the  world  the  result 
of  his  labours,  in  search  of  a  key  to  the  ar  row- 
headed  characters,  of  which  these  ancient  in- 
scriptions are  composed.  After  him  followed 
Rask,  Klaproth,  St.  Martin,  Burnouf,  Lassen, 
Jacquet,  and  Beer;  and,  finally,  in  1845,  an 
English  competitor  for  the  prize  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  lists  and  bore  away  the  palm. 
To  him  the  reputation  of  success  has  been 
awarded. 

"  The  researches  of  Rawlinson,"  says  Lord 
Auckland,  "  have  raised  his  name  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  learned  of  Europe,  and 
will  throw  a  steady  light  upon  ancient  history 
and  philosophy." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  strong  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
interest  which  his  discoveries  "  upon  records 
left  by  the  actors  of  history  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus  and  his  successors,"  have  excited  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  well  they 
may  ;  for  they  have  given  to  us  an  original 
record  of  important  historical  facts,  graven 
upon  the  solid  rock,  in  the  days  of  Daniel, 
that  is,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  ; 
executed  by  command  of  that  great  monarch 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  whose  Prime  Min- 
ister was  the  Jewish  prophet ;  "  for  he  prefer- 
red Daniel  above  the  presidents  and  princes," 
and  "  thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm" — that  same  Darius,  the  Mede,  to  whom 
"  Tatnai,  governor  on  this  side  the  river,  and 
Shethar-boznai,  and  their  companions,"  in 
vain  protested  against  the  rebuilding  of  "  the 
house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem."  Not- 
withstanding the  enmity  of  the  Princes  of  his 
empire,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  detained  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and 
even  issued  "  a  decree,  That  in  every  domi- 
nion of  his  kingdom,  men  tremble  and  fear  be- 
fore the  God  of  Daniel ;  for  he  is  the  living 
God,  and  stedfast  forever,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  do- 
minion shall  be  even  unto  the  end." 

The  inscription  on  the  mountain  of  Behis- 
tun contains  a  concise  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  his  dynasty,  and  would  seem  to  have 
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j  been  designed  as  the  Patent  of  his  Royal  Pre- 
!  rogative,  erected  on  this  highway  of  the  na- 
j  tions,  and  publishing  to  mankind  the  founda- 
I  tion  of  his  imperial  title,  to  the  confusion  of 
all  gainsayers,  pretenders,  rebels  and  usurpers 
to  the  end  of  time. 

"That  the  Persian  monarch,"  says  Rawlin- 
son, "  took  extraordinary  pains  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  his  record  is  evident  by  its 
position.  Instead  of  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  spectator,  where  it  would  be  subject 
to  injury  and  disfigurement,  it  has  been  en- 
graved at  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so  pre- 
cipitous, that  a  scaffolding  must  have  been 
unquestionably  used  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  its  execution.  It  might 
be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  object  was  to  re- 
pel, rather  than  invite,  inquiry.,  did  we  not 
find  in  the  body  of  the  record  that  the  publi- 
city of  the  monument  is  especially  enjoined 
upon  succeeding  monarchs.  In  its  natural 
state  it  must  have  been  altogether  unapproach- 
able, and  if  it  were  intended,  therelbre,  that 
such  publicity  should  be  attained  by  the  inde- 
pendent perusal  and  observation  of  all  comers, 
rather  than  by  the  communication  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions  by  the  Magi  or  other 
guardians  of  the  spot,  then  there  must  have 
existed  some  artificial  means  of  ascent,  either 
by  steps  or  ladders.  At  present,  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  perceived,  and  the  climbing  of 
the  rock  to  arrive  at  the  sculptures,  if  not  po- 
sitively dangerous,  is  a  feat,  at  any  rate,  which 
an  antiquary  alone  could  be  expected  to  under- 
take. Darius  could  not  have  foreseen,  of 
course,  the  iconoclastic  [or  image-breaking] 
passion  of  Islam  ;  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, that  to  the  safeguard  which  he  provided  of 
an  inaccessible  position,  is  to  be  alone  attribu- 
ted the  preservation  of  the  tablet  from  the  fate 
that  has  befallen,  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  so  many  of  the  other  antique  monu- 
ments of  Persia." 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  has  however 
obviated  the  necessity  of  clambering  the  rock, 
and  modern  antiquarians  read  and  copy  the 
figures  and  inscriptions  very  comfortably  from 
below. 

The  sculpture  "  exhibits  a  line  of  twelve 
erect  figures,  of  about  half  the  size  of  life.  One 
of  them  bears  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is 
distinguished  by  his  more  majestic  stature,  with 
two  armed  attendants  behind  him.  He  holds 
a  lance  in  his  left  hand,  and  rests  it,  together 
with  his  left  foot,  upon  the  body  of  a  prostrate 
man  who  lies  upon  his  back,  and  with  out- 
stretched hands  seems  imploring  for  mercy. 
Standing  thus,  and  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
with  the  two  forefingers  extended,  and  the 
other  two  pressed  down  on  the  palm,  he  seems 
addressing  his  commands  or  admonitions  to 
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nine  captives  who  stand  before  him,  all  of 
whom  have  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
and  are  united  by  a  rope  passed  round  their 
necks.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole,  above  the 
heads  of  these  persons,  appears  the  aerial  per- 
sonage who  so  often  figures  in  Persian  sculp- 
tures, and  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Ferwer,  a  spiritual  prototype  of  the  king, 
which,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  always 
hovers  near  him." 

According  to  the  solution  of  Rawlinson,  the 
principal  figure  represents  Darius,  and  the 
prostrate  and  bound  figures,  ten  kings  whom 
lie  overthrew  in  the  establishment  of  his  em- 
pire. A  legend,  or  inscription,  is  placed  in 
immediate  connexion  with  each  of  ihem.  That 
over  the  head  of  the  monarch  is  rendered 
thus : — 

"  '  I  am  Darius  the  king,  the  great  king, 
ihe  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king 
of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsamas,  the  Acba> 
menian.'  Says  Darius  the  King  : — '  My  fa- 
ther was  Hystaspes ;  the  father  of  Hystaspes 
was  Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsames  was 
Ariyaramnes;  the  father  of  Ariyaramnes  was 
Teispes  ;  the  father  of  Teispes  was  Achceme- 
nes." — Says  Darius  the  king: — "  On  that  ac- 
count we  have  been  called  Achasmenians,  l'roni 
antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued,  (or  we 
have  descended,)  from  antiquity  our  race 
have  been  kings." — Says  Darius  the  king  : — 
"  There  are  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been 
kings  before  me.  I  am  the  ninth.  For  a  very 
long  time  we  have  been  kings." 

The  surface  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  fig- 
ures and  inscriptions  are  cut  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular in  form,  but,  as  well  as  one  can  judge 
by  Rawlinson's  copy  and  appended  scale, 
would  measure  about  48  feet  in  length  by  28 
feet  in  height.  The  lower  half  of  the  tablet  is 
occupied  by  eight  columns,  or  pages,  of  arrow 
headed  writing ;  in  the  midst  of  the  space 
above  these,  are  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
king,  his  attendants  and  captives,  with  their 
respective  legends  ;  to  the  left  of  the  figured 
portion  of  the  tablet  is  a  broad  column  of  writ- 
ing, and  to  the  right  of  it  are  four  narrower 
columns.  Eleven  of  these  columns  are  about 
eleven  feet  in  height  and  vary  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  width.  Enumerating  the  columns 
and  legends,  Ihe  inscriptions  are  divided  into 
forty-three  separate  compartments.  Some  of 
them  are  so  much  decayed  as  to  be  illegible  ; 
but  happily,  although  the  whole  of  the  writing 
is  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  alphabet, 
they  are  in  three  languages,  viz.  : — Persian, 
Median  and  Babylonian  ;  the  two  latter  being 
translations  or  transcripts  of  the  first.  This 
circumstance,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  was 
of  great  advantage  to  the  antiquarian,  afford- 
ing him  the  means  of  satisfactorily  proving  the 
accuracy  of  his  translations  into  the  European 
languages. 

The  narrative  contained  on  the  rock  of  Be- 
histun,  enables  us  at  this  remote  period  to  cor- 
rect some  mistakes  committed  by  Herodotus — 
the  father  of  History,  as  he  is  styled;  yet 
while  it  may  lend  to  render  us  more  and  more 
cautious  of  receiving  as  truth  whatever  the 
ancient,  uninspired  historians  may  have  trans- 
mitted to  us,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  so  confirms 


the  cardinal  facts  embodied  in  the  records 
which  have  descended  to  us,  as  to  guard  us 
against  that  other  extreme,  into  which  men  of 
sceptical  minds  would  fain  lead  us,  the  utter 
disbelief  of  all  history. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  held  Third  month  15th,  1848, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

Clerk.— Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  William  M. 
Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Jr.,  Joseph  Kite,  William  H.  Brown, 
Charles  Evans,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  William 
Bettle,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William  Scattergood, 
Joseph  Walton,  Jr. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  That  during  the 
year  ending  Third  month  1st,  1848,  there 
have  been  printed  and  received  at  the  Deposi- 
tory 136,050  Tracts. 
Stock  on  hand  Third  month 

1st,  1847,  155,125 


Making  a  total  of  291,175 
The  stock  on  hand,  includ- 
ing bound  vols.,  Third 
mo.  1st,  L848,  187,629 


Making  the  distribution  for 

the  year,  103,546 
Extending  to  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  to  some  places  more  distant, 

The  following  summary  comprises  the  most 
important  items  of  their  circulation  ;  viz. 


Taken   by  auxiliaries,  and  other 

Tract  Associations,.  13,143 
Sold  for  cash,  including  bound  vol- 
umes, 19,211 
Furnished  to  colleges  and  schools 
in  various  places,  including  Phi- 
ladelphia and  its  vicinity,  3,544 
To  Soup  and  Alms-houses,  facto- 
ries, boatmen,  steamboats,  rail- 
road cars,  seamen,  &c.  &c.  6,325 
To  a  vessel  of  war,  and  volunteers 

for  Mexico,  '  740 

To  prisons  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

elsewhere,  1,644 
To  various  religious  professors  and 

missionaries,  2,896 

Coloured  people,  600 

Missionaries  to  China,  300 

Shawnee  Indian  School,  805 

For  distribution  in  Pennsylvania,  6,1(>I 

New  Jersey,  3,813 

New  York',  2,495 

New  England,  3,291 

Ohio,  4,061 

Virginia,  1,464 

Georgia,  520 

East  Tennessee,  1 ,662 


Delaware, 

270 

IT          £  } 

Kentucky, 

230 

Illinois, 

6oO 

Indiana, 

120 

TV*  * 

Missouri, 

270 

Iowa, 

125 

Michigan, 

300 

INorth  Carolina, 

200 

lYl  nrulunn 

lii  r_l  J  V  I  Ci  i)  U  ■ 

550 

Nova  Scotia, 

270 

West  Indies, 

70 

The  number  designated  as 

for  gene- 

ral  distribution,  is 

26,055 

In  addition  to  the  usual 

distribution  of 

Tracts,  the  Managers  were  engaged  to  pre- 
pare, on  the  occasion  of  an  illumination  de- 
signed to  celebrate  the  martial  victories  of  the 
United  States  armies  in  Mexico,  a  short  ad- 
dress, showing  the  inconsistency  of  such  re- 
joicings in  the  destruction  of  our  fellow  men  ; 
which  was  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  districts.  It  was 
also  inserted  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  in 
this  city,  and  republished  by  Friends  in  New 
York.  Some  were  sent  to  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  It  is  believed  the  effort  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject  was 
seasonable,  and  productive  of  benefit.  Seve- 
ral instances  have  been  related  of  individuals, 
whose  minds  were  arrested  by  the  reading  of 
the  address,  and  they  prevented  from  partici- 
pating in  the  illumination. 

4,320  juvenile  books  have  been  disposed  of 
during  the  year;  and  91  bound  volumes  of 
Natural  History.  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  others  to  this  series,  as  attrac- 
tive in  their  character,  and  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  children.  The  bound  volume  on  Na- 
tural History  makes  a  very  suitable  reading 
book  for  schools. 

We  have  issued  during  the  year  two  new 
Tracts  of  four  pages  each.  One,  entitled 
"Eustace  and  Cornelius,"  forms  No.  91,  and 
and  the  other,  "  Two  Instances  of  Divine  Pre- 
servation at  Sea,"  No.  92,  of  our  Series. 

As  usual,  an  Almanac  was  prepared  for  the 
year  1848,  and  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
printed,  most  of  which  has  been  disposed  of. 

An  Auxiliary,  formed  in  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  has  been  recognized,  under  the  title  of 
the  Pcnnsville  Auxiliary  Tract  Association. 

We  think  it  needless  again  to  recommend 
our  publications,  believing  that  their  value  is 
generally  appreciated.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  now  gratuitously  distributed,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  interest  Friends  more  generally 
in  the  subject  of  our  labours,  that  the  circula- 
tion of  our  tracts  may  be  further  increased. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Josiah  H.  Newkold,  Clerk, 
rhilada.,  Third  mo.  14th,  1648. 

Slavers  Captured. — The  following  slavers, 
captured  by  British  men-of-war,  while  attempt- 
ing to  run  slaves,  arc  reported  in  the  last  Eng- 
lish papers: — "The  following  prizes  have 
been  taken  into  St.  Helena,  viz.:  Adventario, 
felucca,  prize  to  the  Styx,  15th  of  October  ; 
Sappho,  brig,  prize  to  H.  M.  S.  Contest,  23rd 
of  October  ;  Sylphide,  prize  to  steamer  Pene- 
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lope,  24th  of  October;  Venus,  schooner,  prize 
to  steamer  Styx,  24th  of  October ;  Isabel,  brig, 
prize  to  Styx,  22d  of  November ;  Flamingo, 
prize  to  Styx,  1st  of  December ;  Eolo,  prize  to 
H.  M.  S.  Devastation,  15th  of  December; 
Louisa,  brig,  prize  to  H.  M.  S.  Heroine,  9th 
of  December.  The  Louisa  had  six  hundred 
and  forty  slaves  on  board,  chiefly  children  ; 
seventy  or  eighty  died  on  their  passage  to  St. 
Helena,  and  they  were  continuing  to  die  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  per  day." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Gather  the  Children." 

In  youth  with  thoughtless  fully  crowned 

1  sinful  roved  from  day  to  day  ; 
Until  the  Lord  in  mercy  found, 

And  turned  me  from  my  evil  way. 

The  present  is  a  season,  in  which  the  living 
and  rightly  concerned  members  of  the  church 
are  called  to  mourning  and  sackcloth.  Deep 
callelh  unto  deep,  and  sorrow  answerelh  sor- 
row, because  of  the  many  deviations  from  the 
right  way  of  the  Lord,  into  which  Zion's  chil- 
dren have  been  betrayed. 

But  it  is,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  on  be- 
half of  the  dear  youth,  that  I  find  my  mind 
at  present  exercised  ;  believing  that  as  they 
are  exposed  to  so  many  temptations,  their 
friends  ought  to  be  very  faithful,  in  inciting 
-them  to  constant  watchfulness  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  evil  things.  There  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year  many  places  of  diversion 
open,  and  many  inducements  held  out  to  allure 
young  Friends  to  enter  them.  And  there  are 
other  places  of  resort,  which  although  not  call- 
ed places  of  amusement,  are  yet  fraught  with 
much  danger  to  our  unwary  and  inexperienced 
youth,  by  opening  to  them  a  door  of  departure 
from  that  path  of  self-denial,  in  which  alone 
we  ean,  with  certainty,  make  straight  steps  to 
our  feet,  or  feel  confident  of  finding  true  peace 
at  the  end  of  our  course. 

If  we  turn  a  little  way  aside,  after  ever  so 
little  things,  we  will  soon  find  the  cords  of  va- 
nity lengthening,  and  our  gratified  desires 
strengthening  to  follow  with  avidity,  after 
other  and  still  more  deceitful  pleasures,  until 
the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  which  lead 
to  life,  will  have  been  utterly  forsaken  for  the 
broad  gate  and  wide  way  that  lead  to  des- 
truction. 

How  many  precious  sons  of  Zion  have,  by 
yielding  again  and  again  to  small  temptations, 
strayed  far  away  from  the  paths  of  peace,  and 
from  their  Heavenly  Father's  house  !  thus 
dimming  the  light  of  his  blessed  countenance, 
and  losing  that  sweetness  and  innocency  which 
were  theirs,  when  the  dew  from  the  Lord  rest- 
ed upon  their  tender  branches.  The  heart 
bleeds  for  these  wanderers  in  a  dry  and  barren 
land,  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  sad  alter- 
native of  feeding  upon  the  husks  which  swine 
do  eat,  but  which  can  never  satisfy  the  long- 
ings of  an  immortal  soul. 

I  can  enter  very  feelingly  into  sympathy 
with  these  stray  sheep  from  the  green  pastures 
of  life  ;  having  been  made  deeply  sensible  of 
the  distress,  which  at  seasons  is  given  them  to 
endure,  as  much  in  mercy  as  in  judgment,  that 
repentance  may  lead  them  to  forgiveness  and 


peace.  Oh  !  the  depths  of  the  misery,  both  of 
shame  and  sorrow,  which  many  poor  prodi- 
gals have  had  to  endure,  before  the  stubborn 
will  of  the  creature  was  bowed  before  the  Cre- 
ator, and  made  humble  enough  to  receive  re- 
pentance unto  life. 

I  feel,  according  to  my  capacity,  much  tra- 
vail of  soul  on  behalf  of  the  outcasts,  who  are 
now  from  very  hunger,  made  to  remember, 
that  in  their  lather's  house  there  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  And  my  fervent  desire 
is,  that  that  good  resolution  may  be  perfected 
in  them,  which  would  lead  them  back  to  their 
Father's  feet  with  contrite  hearts,  in  humble 
acknowledgment  of  sin  and  of  unworthiness, 
petitioning  to  be  made  even  as  one  of  the  hired 
servants  of  his  household. 

"  Has  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 
halh  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies?" 
Ah  !  no.  The  fatted  calf,  and  the  best  robe, 
a*re  ever  ready  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  nakedness  of  every  repenting  and  return- 
ing son.  And  let  me  entreat  every  wanderer 
from  the  fold  of  rest,  to  look  unto  "Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel."  Yea,  come  unto  him  who  will 
forgive  your  backslidings,  and  heal  your  ma- 
ladies, and  cleanse  you  from  defilements,  and 
will  present  you  before  the  throne  of  his  Fa- 
ther's glory  with  exceeding  joy.  But  there  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  a  remnant  still  left  among  us, 
who  have  been  preserved  by  the  grace  which 
is  in  them,  in  a  good  measure  from  the  defile- 
ments which  are  in  the  world.  And  these 
also  must  suffer;  partly  on  their  own  account, 
and  partly  on  that  of  others,  in  filling  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church.  These 
are  the  true  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  children  of  the  promise,  the 
Lord's  hidden  ones  :  who  live  by  faith,  and 
walk  in  love,  watching  unto  prayer.  To 
every  one  of  these  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  da}',  the  exhortation  is  addressed,  "Hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown." 

A.  B.  C. 

Slave  Trial. — Recently,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer was  occupied  by  a  trial  at  bar,  Bum 
v.  Denman,  before  Barons  Parke,  Alderson, 
Rolfe,  and  Piatt,  with  a  Special  Jury.  The 
question  involved  is,  the  legality  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  a  part  of  her  Majesty's  (bices  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  1840,  in  landing  at  the 
Gallinas,  and  destroying  several  barracoons, 
in  wfiich  slaves  were  kept,  prior  to  embarka- 
tion for  the  Brazils  and  Cuba.  At  the  same 
time  nine  hundred  slaves  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  action  was  brought  against  the  Hon.  Jos- 
eph Denman,  (son  of  Lord  Denman,)  leader 
of  the  expedition,  who  then  filled  the  rank  of 
Commander  ;  and  the  plaintiff  is  a  Spanish 
merchant,  owner  of  some  of  the  barracoons, 
and  resident  at  Gallinas.  He  now  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
settlement  was  under  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  recognized  the  slave  trade,  and,  there- 
fore, he  held  legal  property,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  State,  in  all  the  slaves  liberated, 
with  buildings,  &c.    The  defence  set  up  is  a 


treaty  entered  into  between  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Siaca,  King  of  the  Gallinas,  the  country  in 
which  the  settlement  was  situated,  to  break  up 
the  slave  trading  settlement  on  his  coast.  In 
pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  settlement 
was  blockaded,  and  the  damage  done  for  which 
the  plaintiff  sued.  The  main  point  raised  is 
the  law  under  which  the  defendant  acted,  irre- 
spective of  the  moral  considerations  involved  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  The  case  closed  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  general  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  defendant  was  returned.  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  with  Messrs.  Godson, 
Cockburn,  and  VVilles,  for  the  Crown  and  the 
defendant. — London  Paper. 

Old-fashioned  Preaching. — "  I  have  some- 
times wondered  why  Peter  was  so  successful 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  to  convert  three 
thousand  by  one  sermon,  as  I  do  not  learn 
that  he  was  ever  a  very  great  scholar.  But 
last  night  as  I  was  reading  over  jhe  chapter  f 
think  1  found  out  the  secret.  He  had  been 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  just  before  he 
began  his  sermon.  He  had  received  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father.  He  had  got  the  right  net, 
and  had  got  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship, 
and  no  wonder  he  was  so  successful.  Paul, 
too,  talks  about  preaching  '  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,'  and  he  said, 
'  It  is  not  I,  but  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  me 
that  doeth  the  work.'  This  was  the  secret  of 
the  old-fashioned  preachers'  success,  and  as 
old-fashioned  as  they  were,  they  had  well-nigh 
turned  the  world  upside  down  in  one  short 
century." — C.  Advocate. 


Toleration. — "  AH  religions  are  tolerated 
here,"  says  an  English  Baptist  missionary, 
writing  from  Ningpo,  China,  "  if  you  will  be- 
have yourselves  well,  and  not  interfere  with 
government  affairs.  The  imperial  family  has 
adopted  the  maxim  to  leave  every  man  to  be- 
lieve what  he  pleases,  and  to  practise  what  he 
likes,  if  he  will  be  a  good  subject.  This  tole- 
ration consolidates  the  emperor's  power  over 
the  different  nations  which  live  under  his  scep- 
tre." 

Borroiced  Sermons. — The  Eclectic  Review 
mentions  a  curious  instance — one  amongst 
many  which  might  be  cited — of  the  mode  in 
which  Dissenters  often  unwittingly  support  the 
Church,  and  are  often  admitted  to  its  pulpits: 
"  Few  have  any  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sermons  of  Nonconformists  are 
preached  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment. 
We  know  a  parish  church,  in  which  an  Irish 
orator  delivered  with  great  glory  and  much 
applause,  the  sermons  of  Jay  and  Parsons.  A 
leading  minister  among  us,  went  one  afternoon 
into  the  church  of  a  fashionable  watering 
place,  and  heard  himself  preach  !" — Presb. 

Where  charity  keeps  pace  with  gain,  indus- 
try is  blessed ;  but  to  slave  to  get,  and  keep  it 
sordidly,  is  a  sin  against  Providence,  a  vice  in 
government,  and  an  injury  to  their  neighbours, 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Signs  of  the  Times. 

While  many  substantial  Friends  have  seen 
the  sorrowful  declension  in*  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, from  the  simplicity  and  integrity,  and  the 
life  and  power  of  Truth,  accompanied  in  some 
with  modified  sentiments  on  doctrines,  others 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  amongst 
us  held  any  doctrinal  views  dissimilar  from 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society.  "  1  know  of 
none  who  have  adopted  any  principles  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Friends.  Doctrines  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  divided  feelings  prevail- 
ing among  us,"  is  the  language  which  has  been 
often  used  on  different  occasions.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  "  none  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see;"  and  it  is  a  striking  fact, 
that  while  many  among  us  have  been  striving 
to  conceal  or  palliate  the  departure  in  spi- 
rit and  in  principle,  in  some  occupying  respon- 
sible stations  in  the  flock,  members  of  other 
religious  societies  have  seen  it  clearly  enough, 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  it  openly. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  of  a  notice 
of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  which  contains  the 
following  passages. 

The  editor  says  :  "Running  parallel  with 
her  philanthropy  we  see  emancipation  from 
party;  not  as  cause  and  effect,  but  as  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  same  source,  branches 
from  the  same  root.  Some  of  her  remarks  in 
the  volume  before  us,  with  reference  to  the 
peculiar  discipline  and  habits  of  the  Society, 
are  alike  jvst  and  beautiful."    She  says  : 

"  '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  me  a  very  important  time,  as  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Socie- 
ty. I  do  most  fully  unite  in  most  of  its  prac- 
tices and  principles,  but  still  I  may  say,  1 
have  somewhat  against  it.  I  see  that  we  may 
improve  as  we  go  on,  if  that  which  first  led  us 
to  be  a  peculiar  people,  be  kept  to  by  us.  I 
think  in  our  meetings  for  discipline  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  minor  parts  of  our  testimo- 
nies, such  as  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour, 
and  apparel,  rather  than  on  the  greater  and 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  :  these  lesser 
things  are  well,  and  I  believe  should  be  attend- 
ed to:  but  they  should  not  occupy  an  undue 
place.'" 

These  minor  points  cost  the  founders  of  the 
Society  much,  as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation, when  they  began  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  in  a  proud  and  frivolous 
people.  And  they  have  cost  thousands  of 
faithful  bearers  of  the  cross  deep  suffering,  in 
some  form,  since  that  day.  A  member  in  this 
city  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
mingled  in  what  is  considered  the  best  culti- 
vated society,  n  man  of  no  slender  abilities  or 
narrow  mind,  being  brought  under  religious 
concern  for  his  everlasting  welfare,  believed 
it  to  be  his  religious  duty  to  lay  aside  his  gay 
apparel,  and  put  on  a  plain  garb.  He  told  a 
Friend  that  when  he  was  walking  to  the  office 
where  he  transacted  business  as  head  of  a 
company,  if  laying  down  his  life  could  have 
been  substituted  for  the  sacrifice,  he  felt  as  if 
he  would  have  preferred  submitting  to  it,  rather 
than  to  meet  his  associates  in  business  there 


I  with  a  plain  dress,  but  that  he  found  no  sub- 
stitute would  be  accepted.  But  great  was  his 
surprise  on  coming  into  the  office,  to  find  that 
instead  of  meeting  him  with  scoff's,  they  seem- 
ed to  be  struck  with  awe,  and  to  treat 
him  with  even  more  deference  than  before, 
— they  felt  the  change  in  a  man  of  his  high 
bearing  and  spirit,  and  silently  respected 
his  submission  to  the  power  of  religion.  He 
lived  a  few  years  after  the  important  change 
which  he  underwent ;  and  individuals  since  his 
death  have  spoken  highly  of  the  consequence 
of  his  faithfulness,  which  was  not  obvious  in 
his  dress  only,  but  also  in  the  increased  cir- 
cumspection of  his  life — no  minor  point  to 
him. 

Elizabeth  Fry's  memoir  proceeds: 

"  I  do  not  like  the  habit  of  that  mysterious, 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  in  which 
Friends  at  times  clothe  their  observations  and 
their  ministry.  I  like  the  truth  in  simplici- 
ty ;  it  needs  no  mysterious  garment." 

Are  there  no  mysterious  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Certainly  there 
are  many  ;  and  it  is  mostly  from  the  sacred 
record  that  Friends  have  obtained  those  forms 
of  language  in  speaking  upon  the  deep  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom  which  are  in  general  use 
among  them.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  lact,  that 
some  in  the  Society  find  fault  with  that  very 
language  and  doctrine,  laid  down  in  Barclay's 
Apology,  which  is  founded  upon  and  couched 
very  much  in  scripture  language ;  as  if 
they  wanted  nothing  in  religion  but  what 
can  he  comprehended,  by  the  natural  under- 
standing of  man,  improved  by  study  and 
learning,  and  the  labours  of  commentators — a 
religion  of  the  head  more  than  of  the  inward 
cross  and  power  of  godliness,  by  which  this 
earthly  will  and  wisdom  is  crucified,  and  the 
soul  planted  together  with  Christ,  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death  and  sufferings,  and  thereby 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  likeness  of  his  res- 
urrection. This  is  a  mystery  to  the,  carnal 
mind,  but  revealed  to  those  who  have  been 
made  babes  in  Christ,  and  have  grown  from 
that  to  the  stature  of  strong  men  in  Him. 

On  the  training  of  children,  as  quoted  in  the 
same  paper,  she  says  : 

"  Something  has  occurred  which  has  brought 
me  into  conflict  of  mind  ;  how  far  to  restrain 
young  persons  in  their  pleasures,  and  how  far 
to  leave  them  at  liberty.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  difficult  do  I  see  education  to  be; 
more  particularly  as  it  respects  the  religious 
restraints  that  we  put  upon  our  children  ;  to  do 
enough  and  not  too  much,  is  a  most  delicate 
and  important  point.  I  begin  serious!)/  to 
doubt,  whether  as  it  respects  the  peculiar  scru- 
ples of  Friends,  it  is  not  better,  quite  to  leave 
sober-minded  young  persons  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. Then  the  question  arises,  When  does 
this  age  arrive?  1  have  such  a  fear  that  in 
so  much  mixing  religion  with  those  things 
which  are  not  delectable,  we  may  turn  them 
from  the  thing  itself.  [  see,  feel  and  know, 
that  where  these  scruples  are  adopted  from 
principle,  they  bring  a  blessing  with  them  : 
but  where  they  are  only  adopted  out  of  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  others,  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  whether  they  are  not  a  stumb- 
ling block." 


An  eminent  minister  who  had  an  education 
among  the  Baptists,  and  through  submission  to 
the  requirings  of  her  Divine  Lord  and  Master, 
became  a  plain  consistent  Friend,  attending  a 
Yearly  Meeting  when  the  subject  of  education 
was  before  it,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  that  some  parents  allow- 
ed their  children  to  frequent  places  of  diver- 
sion, and  other  descriptions  of  resort,  which 
they  would  no!  frequent  themselves,  made  this 
remark,  "  Friends,  where  there  is  danger  (or 
the  sheep,  there  is  danger  for  the  lambs!" 
Where  parents  desire  their  children  to  become 
and  to  remain  Friends,  they  must  govern  them 
by  the  restraints  of  the  same  Divine  law,  by 
which  they  have  been  governed  themselves. 
The  fear  of  enforcing  "  the  peculiar  scruples 
of  Friends"  because  they  are  "  not  delectable" 
to  the  taste  of  volatile,  giddy  young  people,  or 
"  quite  to  leave  even  the  sober-minded  to  judge 
for  themselves,"  would  at  once  make  the  im- 
pression that  those  scruples  were  little  else 
than  imaginary.  And  what  an  inconsistency 
in  the  parent  to  profess  that  such  scruples  are 
of  Divine  origin,  and  that  where  Ihey  are 
adopted  from  principle,  they  bring  a  blessing 
with  them,  and  yet  not  to  feel  that  piin- 
ciple  to  lead  them  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  for  fear  the  simple  habits 
which  vital  Christianity  leads  into,  should 
prove  a  stumbling  block  to  the  wayward 
child! 

From  such  sentiments  and  such  practice, 
particularly  in  those  who  occupy  the  places  of 
leaders  of  the  people,  degeneracy  will  creep  in, 
and  if  generally  acceded  to,  overwhelm  the 
Society;  especially  where  the  promulgators 
are  held  up  as  patterns,  and  their  characters 
and  sentiments  published  and  spread  through- 
out the  land,  as  if  worthy  of  all  imitation  and 
acceptance. 

On  church  membership  Elizabeth  Fry  says, 
as  again  quoted  : 

"  I  was  too  poorly  to  go  to  our  Monthly 
Meeting  to-day  ;  which  1  do  not  much  regret, 

as  my  dearest  son  J  was  to  send  in  his 

resignation  of  membership  ;  1  so  much  feel  it, 
that  I  think  perhaps  I  am  better  away.  1  be- 
lieve my  dear  J          has  done  what  he  now 

thinks  best ;  there  \  leave  it ;  and  though  I  cer- 
tainly have  much  felt  his  leaving  a  Society  I 
so  dearly  love,  the  principles  of  which  1  so 
much  value,  yet  no  outward  names  are  in  re- 
ality of  much  importance  in  my  view,  nor  do 
1  think  very  much  of  membership  with  any 
outward  sect  or  body  of  Christians — my  feel- 
ing is,  that  if  we  are  but  living  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  this  is  the  only  member- 
ship essential  to  salvation.  Belonging  to  any 
particular  body  of  Christians,  has,  1  see,  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages;  it  often 
brings  into  the  bondage  of  man,  rather  than 
being  purely  and  simply  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ ;  though  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  many 
comforts,  advantages  and  privileges." 

We  need  hardly  make  any  comment  upon 
this  extract.  It  contains  the  notice  of  such  an 
event  as  we  might  look  for  among  the  children 
of  a  leading  and  influential  speaker,  holding 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  respecting  the 
"ministry,"  "  the  mysterious,  ambiguous  mode 
of  expression"  used  by  Friends — "the  pecu- 
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liar  scruples"  and  "  minor  parts  of  our  testi- 
monies," which  we  rind  in  the  memorandums 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  as  they  are  quoted.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  of  the  children  of 
a  person  entertaining  those  views  would  do 
otherwise  than  "  send  in  their  resignation  of 
membership"  in  a  body  characterized  as  the 
discipline  and  ministry  are  by  the  parent, 
"  whose  sentiments,  against  so  much  mixing 
religion  with  those  things  that  are  not  delect- 
able" would  be  so  congenial  with  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  the  natural  antipathy  to  be  re- 
strained "  in  their  pleasure." 

We  have  not  made  these  selections,  al- 
though we  have  ascertained  their  correctness 
by  examining  the  American  edition ;  they 
were  made  by  a  hand  unknown  to  us,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  transferred  from  the  London 
Examiner  to  a  newspaper  in  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  the  reputation  of  their 
author.  What  inconsistency  they  display  in 
speaking  at  one  time  of  being  "  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,"  "a  So- 
ciety I  so  dearly  love,  the  principles  of  which 
I  so  much  value,"  while  at  another  she  says, 
"  I  do  most  fully  unite  with  most  of  its  prac- 
tices and  principles,  but  still  1  have  somewhat 
against  it." — "  No  outward  names  are  in  re- 
ality of  much  importance  in  my  view;  nor  do 
I  think  very  much  of  membership  with  any 
outward  sect  or  body  of  Christians" — "  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  has, 
I  see  its  disadvantages,"  &c. 

It  was  only  with  "  most"  of  the  prac- 
tices and  principles  of  Friends  she  united; 
of  course  there  were  some  of  them  that  she 
did  not  accord  with.  Such  sentiments,  if 
received  generally,  would  dissolve  the  bands 
of  religious  Society,  and  turn  every  one  at 
large  to  adopt  and  propagate  on  those  sub- 
jects, whatever  notions  they  might  choose. 
We  have  no  authority  from  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  for 
the  sentiment,  that  belonging  to  a  body 
of  Christians  has  its  disadvantages.  Did 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  find  disad- 
vantages in  becoming  members  of  the  early 
church?  Where  is  the  genuine,  substantial 
Quaker  who  ever  found  any  disadvantage  in 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends?  Many 
have  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
had  good  cause  to  do  it,  in  that  they  have  be- 
become  members,  and  through  Divine  Grace 
have  partaken  of  the  strength  with  which 
they  have  been  strengthened  out  of  Zion,  by 
the  spiritual  travail  and  labours  of  living  mem- 
|bers  of  the  Society.  But  persons  discon- 
tented with  its  "  practices  and  principles," 
who  "  have  somewhat  against  it,"  and  would 
be  regarded  in  the  character  of  Reformers; 
have  caused  disunity  and  unsettlement,  and 
brought  much  distress  upon  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  minor  testimonies,  nor  of  the 
plain  way  of  preaching  which  mechanics  and 
husbandmen  have  been  led  into,  although  their 
language  may  be  deemed  "  mysterious"  or 
"ambiguous"  by  the  letter-learned  and  car- 
nally minded.  It  is  the  spread  of  such  opin- 
ions, by  persons  who  are  regarded  of  high  dis- 
tinction among  men,  that  is  now  agitating  the 
Society  ;  while  those  who  are  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  writings  and  their  authors, 


are  charging  it  upon  faithful  Friends,  who  can- 
not for  Jerusalem's  sake  hold  their  peace,  when 
they  see  our  Christian  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies insidiously  assailed,  and  doubts  attempt- 
ed to  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
members,  whether  those  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, or  a  connection  with  the  Society,  are 
of  much  importance,  and  even  whether  they 
have  not  their  disadvantages. 

What  would  such  men  as  Samuel  Fother- 
gill,  John  Griffith,  John  Churchman,  Nicholas 
Wain,  Richard  Jordan,  William  Jackson,  and 
a  host  of  such,  who  were  pillars  in  the  So- 
ciety, have  said  respecting  works  containing 
the  disparaging  opinions  quoted  from  those 
memoirs  ?  We  may  safely  conclude  that  in 
the  authority  of  Truth  they  would  have  testi- 
fied against  them.  And  how  can  members 
professing  to  support  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  Friends,  reconcile  it  with  their  con- 
sciences to  give  their  countenance  in  any  way 
to  the  circulation  of  opinions  so  at  variance 
with  them. 

The  following  declarations  of  two  ministers 
in  England  given  during  periods  in  which  the 
innovations  of  modern  writers  produced  the 
Beacon  schism,  show  their  faith  respecting  the 
Society  and  its  principles. 

One  of  them  who  joined  it  from  religious 
duty  and  convincement  of  its  principles,  says 
in  1832,  "  Who  can  set  forth  the  compassion 
which  has  followed  me,  and  does  yet  help, 
teach,  and  comfort  me  !  that  has  united  me  to 
a  people  whose  genuine  religious  principles 
satisfy  evfery  faculty  of  my  soul,  and  are  my 
strong  consolations,  with  hope  in  a  Redeemer's 
love  and  power." 

In  another  letter  she  says  :  "  Well,  dear 

 ,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  mercy,  that  as  a 

people  we  are  not  forsaken  !  Prophets  and 
prophetesses  are  yet  raised  up  among  us.  May 
these  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Ac- 
cept this  my  poor  offering  of  affection  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  my  pilgrimage,  and 
permit  me  to  add,  that  with  reverence  and 
heart-contriting  thankfulness,  I  acknowledge 
the  mercy  that  united  me  to  a  religious  people, 
whose  genuine  principles  of  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
reconciler  to  God  the  Father,  through  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  is  fully  satisfying  to 
every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation." 

In  1833,  she  writes  to  the  same:  "  My  spi- 
rit craves  for  more  evident  marks  of  godly 
simplicity  among  the  Quakers,  so  called.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  mark  the  boasted  '  march 
of  mind'  with  a  jealous  fear.  The  refinements 
of  our  day  seem,  in  my  view,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  under  the  cross  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  we  are  not  the  plain 
unfashionable  people,  that  if  faithful,  we  should 
be;  we  are  too  generally  intermingled  with 
the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  Ever- 
lasting mercy  can  yet  turn  and  overturn,  and 
settle  a  faithful  people." 

The  other  Friend  who  appeared  in  the  min- 
istry at  an  early  age,  writes  in  1833:  "  In 
short,  my  dear  Friend,  I  feel  alarmed  in  see- 
ing that  we  as  a  community,  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  leaning  to  the  understanding  of  man  ; 
and  that  for  want  of  trusting  in  the  Lord  with 


all  the  heart,  we  are  intermingling  with  that 
which  is  not  distinguished  by  Gospel  simpli- 
city, but  which  has  a  tendency  to  bring  us  to 
be  satisfied  with  many  things,  out  of  which  as 
a  people,  we  were  brought  by  a  strong  hand, 
and  a  stretched  out  arm,  which  delivered  from 
the  iron  hand  of  cruel  persecution,  as  well  as 
from  all  false  dependance  in  religion.  All 
will  not  however,  return,  either  to  the  maxims 
or  customs  of  the  world,  or  to  the  be»garly 
elements,  to  be  again  brought  into  bondage ; 
a  precious  seed  remaineth  and  will  remain, 
however  hidden,  where  the  real  life  of  the  cru- 
cified Jmmanucl  will  be  found,  and  who  will 
by.  and  by,  come  forth  and  shine  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Him  who  is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  Yea,  I  believe  it  shall  yet  be 
the  inquiry  relative  to  such  as  abide  in  the 
Truth,  '  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'  " 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  returned, 
addressed  to  the  writer  and  her  companion  :  — 

"  I  seem  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  interesting  communication.  My 
faith  still  holds  out,  that  the  Lord's  own  works 
will  praise  him.  G!  he  has  done  wonders  in 
generations  that  were  before  our  days  ;  that 
passed  through  the  sea  and  through  the  cloud, 
and  the  Rock  following  them,  which  rock  is 
Christ  revealed  in  the  soul,  believed  and  cher- 
ished, as  a  Leader  and  Teacher,  made  known 
to  the  simple,  faithful,  humbled  heart."  All 
the  sacrifices  made  in  obedience  to  gentle  re- 
quirings,  in  the  early  part  of  my  spiritual  war- 
fare of  faith,  O  !  they  have  been  abundantly 
repaid ;  yea  seven  fold,  though  it  was  to  the 
giving  up  of  father,  mother,  and  my  father's 
house.  I  record  not  this  to  boast ;  O!  no  ;  but 
if  it  might  be  so,  I  would  encourage  a  rising 
generation  lo  obey  the  '  still  small  voice  mani- 
fested within,  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart.'" 

In  1834,  the  other  again  writes:  "The 
present  is  a  time  peculiarly  calculated  to  de- 
press ;  for  yet  within  the  borders  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  we  find  there  is,  too  generally, 
a  sliding  from  that  situation  in  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Power  placed  our  early  prede- 
cessors ;  where  their  light  shone  as  from  a 
hill,  and  men  seeing  their  good  works  were 
induced  to  glorify  our  Heavenly  Father.  I 
could  say  much  in  a  plaintive  strain,  but  I  for- 
bear. Let  me  watch  well  over  my  own  heart ! 
besides  there  is  room,  amidst  all  our  occasions 
of  sadness,  to  be  humbly  thankful  that  the  sure 
Foundation  is  kept  to,  by  a  living  remnant; 
and  also  that  a  little  firm  faith  is  vouchsafed, 
that  the  ancient  testimonies  of  the  immutable 
Truth,  will  continue  to  be  upheld  by  at  least 
a  few  ;  and  the  standard  raised  in  its  digtii/y 
and  simplicity.  That  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages  will  yet  stand  through  all,  being 
truth  and  righteousness  unfailingly,  and  it  re- 
quires not  the  torch  of  'human  reason  to  search 
it  out." 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy,  there  are 
many  throughout  the  Society  to  whom  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by 
ancient  Friends,  are  precious,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  among  the  young  members,  who 
have  been  deepened  by  the  trials  which  they 
endure  in  this  day  of  sifting.    Let  (hem  con- 
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tinually  bear  in  mind  (hat  the  Foundation  stand- 
eih  sure  ;  and  He  who  has  touched  their  hearts 
will)  his  love,  enamoured  them  with  his  Truth, 
and  kindled  a  fervent  concern  for  its  exalta- 
tion, will  not  forsake  his  church  and  people, 
while  their  love  and  allegiance  to  Him  are 
maintained,  but  will  grant  deliverance  in  his 
time,  which  is  to  be  wailed  for. 

Z. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Voice  of  Warning. 

The  voice  of  warning  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  indicative  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  apathy  or  defection  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  churches  formerly. 
The  language  lo  the  church  of  Ephesus,  ap- 
pears at  the  present  time  to  he  peculiarly  im- 
pressive.— "  Remember  therefore  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first 
works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place,  except  thou  repent."  (Rev.  ii.  5.)  And 
mingled  with  the  compassionate  regard  of  a 
long-suffering  and  benevolent  Creator,  how 
forcibly  does  this  language  of  persuasion  de- 
scend to  us  as  a  Society,  with  an  appropriate 
warning.  "Cast  away  from  you  all  your 
transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed  ; 
and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit, 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?  For  1 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saith  the  Lord  God:  wherefore  turn  your- 
selves and  live  ye."  (Ezek.  xviii.  31,  32.) 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  222.) 

As  Catharine  Payton  was  entering  one  of 
Friends'  meeting-houses  in  Philadelphia,  about 
the  29th  of  Third  month,  1755,  a  girl  of  15 
or  16  years  of  age,  slipped  what  appeared  to 
be  a  letter  into  her  hand.  As  at  that  time  she 
could  not  examine  it,  she  transferred  it  to  her 
pocket,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  gallery.  When 
the  meeting  closed,  the  paper  was  opened,  and 
proved  to  be  a  communication  from  one  who 
was  passing  through  much  religious  exercise. 
The  writer  was  already  convinced  that  she 
must  bear  the  fire  of  the  Lord  in  its  inward 
burning,  until  it  should  consume  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  her  heart,  lhat  she  might  be  pre- 
pared to  feel  true  peace,  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, for  she  expressed  her  conviction  that 
she  should  only  receive  consolation  as  she 
was  fit  for  it.  No  name  was  attached  to  this 
letter,  and  Catharine  Payton,  whose  heart  was 
dipped  into  sympathy  with  this  unknown  lamb, 
who  was  bleating  for  admittance  into  the  fold 
of  Grace,  was  at  a  loss  lo  know  where  she 
should  find  her,  and  how  she  should  recognize 
her.  Tradition  says  she  applied  to  her  Friend 
Anthony  Bonezet ;  who  on  reading  the  letter, 
and  being  asked  if  he  could  tell  the  author, 
answered,  "  1  don't  know, — unless  it  be  romp- 
ing Peck  Jones." 

Rebecca  Jones,  to  whom  Anthony  referred 
under  the  above  characteristic  title,  was  born 


in  Philadelphia,  Seventh  month  8,  1739.  She 
received  a  good  education,  and  her  mother 
who  was  zealously  attached  to  the  forms  and 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  endeav- 
oured to  bring  her  up  in  the  same  profession. 
But  the  child  soon  manifested  a  partiality  to 
the  meetings  of  Friends,  which  she  often  soli- 
cited permission  to  attend.  Her  mother  fre 
quently  consented,  thinking  no  harm  would 
result  to  her  daughter,  who  she  deemed  was 
too  young  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion. 
Tradition  says,  that  sometimes  Rebecca  wan 
dered  at  that  earl}'  age  into  the  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders,  whose  members  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  turn  out  such  a  child,  who 
sat  down  quietly  and  made  no  disturbance. 
Although  fond  of  sitting  in  silence  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  Rebecca  was  yet  a  child  full 
of  animal  spirits,  whose  earnestness  in  play, 
won  her  the  title  in  good  old  Anthony's  mind 
of '  romping  Beck.' 

As  she  grew  older,  to  her  mother's  inquiry, 
"  What  she  went  to  Friends'  meetings  lor," 
she  replied,  "1  don't  know;  but  I  believe  they 
are  a  good  people,  and  1  like  their  way,  for 
there  is  not  so  much  rising  up,  and  silting 
down  among  them  as  at  church."  She  says 
her  mind  was  secretly  drawn  "  towards  this 
people,  not  only  to  go  to  their  meetings, — but 
1  loved  even  the  sight  of  an  honest  Friend.  I 
was  at  times  under  the  influence  of  another 
spirit ;  and  though  I  loved  the  people,  and  very 
early  discovered  a  beautiful  order,  and  becom- 
ing deportment  in  their  meetings,  I  could  not 
give  up  my  days  to  lead  such  a  life  of  self- 
denial,  as  the  Divine  Instructer  in  my  own 
breast  at  times  plainly  directed  me  to.  I  lov- 
ed vanity  and  folly,  and  to  keep  unprofitable 
company,  by  which  I  was  led  into  many  evils, 
and  quenched  the  blessed  Spirit  from  lime  to 
time.  Yet,  not  wholly,  for  oftentimes  in  the 
midst  of  my  career  1  was  favoured  with  its 
secret  srnitings,  and  from  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly.  Frequently  when  in  bed,  or  alone, 
my  heart  was  made  uneasy  for  the  multitude 
of  my  transgressions  ;  so  that  I  often  promised 
to  amend,  for  1  greatly  feared  to  die.  But 
alas !  though  I  made  covenant,  I  soon  forgot 
it,  and  returned  to  the  same  things  for  which 
I  had  been  reproved,  and  thus  added  sin  to 
rebellion  for  some  time ;  yet  kept  close  to 
meetings  both  First  and  week-days,  when  I 
could  get  away  without  my  mother's  know- 


led- 


-though  I  knew  not  why  I  went,  for  I 


liked  not  their  way  of  preaching,  but  was  al- 
ways best  pleased  with  silent  meetings." 

"In  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  my  age,  came  from  Worcestershire,  in 
Old  lyigland,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  church- 
es of  Christ  it)  America,  Catharine  Payton,  in 
company  with  Alary  Peisley  from  Ireland. 
I  was  at  divers  meetings  in  this  city  with  the 
aforesaid  Friend,  and  heard  divers  testimonies 
which  she  bore,  with  which  I  was  much  pleas- 
ed ;  but  like  many  others,  I  only  heard  and  j 
sought  not  to  learn  the  way  to  salvation  in 
sincerity.  But  forever  blessed,  nnd  praised 
be  the  great  Minister  of  all  ministers,  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  who  in  his  abundant  compas- 
sion to  a  poor  creature,  in  the  very  road  that 
leads  to  the  chambers  of  death,  was  gracious- 
ly pleased  through  his  handmaid  to  set  my 


state  and  condition  open  before  me,  and  en- 
able her  in  one  of  our  First-day  evening  meet- 
ings, lo  speak  so  pertinently  to  my  situation, 
in  showing  the  consequence  of  trifling  with 
Divine  conviction,  and  proclaiming  God's  love 
through  Christ  to  all  returning  sinners,  that  I 
cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  '  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  to  be  saved  ?' 
So  effectually  was  my  heart  reached  that  I 
was  made  willing  to  forsake  everything  here, 
to  obtain  peace  ; — yea,  my  natural  life  would 
not  have  been  too  great  an  offering  if  it  had 
been  required, — that  1  might  have  inherited 
eternal  salvation." 

"  O  !  the  many  days  of  sorrow,  and  nights 
of  deep  distress  that  I  passed  through  !  flow 
frequently  did  I  cry  out,  '  Lord  save  me,  or  I 
perish  !'  I  almost  despaired  of  finding  mercy  ; 
— for  sin,  not  only  appeared  exceeding  sinful, 
but  my  soul's  enemy  almost  persuaded  [me] 
that  my  sins  were  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  so 
often  repeated, — that  I  had  neglected  the  day 
of  my  visitation,  and  that,  though  I  might, 
like  Esau,  seek  the  blessing  with  tears,  I  should 
not  obtain  it.  But  forever  magnified  be  the 
kindness  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
— the  everlasting  Father, — He  left  me  not 
here,  though  I  was  in  the  situation  described 
by  the  prophet, — I  was  greatly  polluted,  lay 
wallowing  in  the  filthiness  of  the  flesh,  without 
any  succour  from  temporal  connections,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  Lord's  family.  '  Not  wash- 
ed at  all,  nor  sailed  at  all,  but  cast  out  as  in  an 
open  field,  void  of  any  inclosure  ; — none  eye 
pitied  me,  to  do  any  of  those  things  to  me,' 
when  the  sure  Helper  passed  by,  beheld  me 
in  my  deplorable  condition,  cast  his  mantle  of 
Divine  love  over  me,  and  with  a  most  power- 
ful voice  said  Live !  Yea,  he  said  unto  me 
Live  !  I  was  again  encouraged  by  the  renew- 
al of  Divine  favour  to  enter  into  solemn  cove- 
nant with  lhat  gracious  Being,  whom  [  had  so 
highly  rebelled  against,  and  so  justly  offended  ; 
and  fervent  were  the  breathings  of  my  soul, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  stick  close  to  the 
terms  made  in  this,  the  day  of  my  humilia- 
tion." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  young 
maiden,  who  was  rightly  judged  by  Anthony 
Benezet  to  have  written  the  letter  lo  Catharine 
Payton,  before  referred  to.  Catharine,  on 
considering  the  matter,  felt  most  easy  to  an- 
swer lhat  communication,  which  she  did,  and 
gave  wl\at  she  wrote  into  the  hands  of  Antho- 
ny, to  deliver.  Rebecca  Jones's  mother  had 
become  very  jealous  of  Friends,  and  very 
much  opposed  to  her  daughter's  attending  their 
meetings,  and  Anthony  found  it  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  place  the  document  in  the 
young  girl's  hand. 

In  regard  to  her  letter  and  this  answer,  Re 
becca  Jones  writes  :  "  My  love  to  ibis  instru- 
ment [C.  P.]  in  the  Lord's  hand  was  very 
great,  and  on  a  certain  time,  being  reduced 
very  low  in  my  mind,  under  the  consideration 
of  my  many  and  deep  iransgressions,  I  took 
up  my  pen,  and  opened  a  little  of  my  condi 
tion  to  her,  though  I  was  afraid  to  sign  my 
name  to  it.  I  watched  an  opportunity  and 
slipped  it  into  her  hand,  just  as  she  was  going 
into  meeting;  and  in  two  days  after  I  received] 
by  ihe  hands  of  one  of  her  Friends,  the  follow 
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ing  answer,  which  as  it  had  a  blessed  effect  in 
encouraging  my  mind  reverently  to  confide  in 
the  Lord's  infinite  mercy,  I  here  transcribe  at 
large,  peradventure  it  may  revive  the  hope  of 
some  afflicted  soul. 

"  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  1,  1755. 

"  '  Dear  Child  : — 1  have  carefully  read  over 
thy  letter,  and  from  a  tenderness  of  spirit, 
which  I  feel  towards  thee,  conceive  much  hope 
that  thou  wilt  do  well,  if  thou  keep  to  that 
Power  which  has  visited  thee.  Which,  as  it 
has  already  appeared  as  a  Light  to  convince 
thee  of  sin,  will,  if  thou  wilt  suffer  it,  destroy 
it  in  thy  heart.  Which  dispensation  being  al- 
ready begun,  is  the  reason  of  that  anguish  of 
spirit,  which  thou  feelest,  which  will  lessen 
gradually  as  thou  art  assisted  to  overcome. 

"  '  And  be  not  too  much  discouraged,  nei- 
ther at  what  thou  hast  committed  against  the 
Lord,  nor  yet  what  thou  mayst  have  to  suffer 
for  Him  ;  for  though  thy  sins  may  have  been 
as  scarlet,  he  is  able  and  willing  to  make  thy 
heart  as  snow,  upon  thy  sincere  repentance, 
and  humble  walking  in  his  -fear;  and  also  to 
give  thee  strength  to  do  whatsoever  he  com- 
mands thee.  If  thou  art  willing  and  obedient 
for  the  future,  thou  shalt  eat  the  good  of  the 
land,  in  the  Lord's  time  ;  and  as  thou  hast 
been  already  instructed  that  '  thou  shalt  only 
receive  consolation  as  thou  art  fit  for  it,' — wait 
patiently, — and  let  the  administration  of  con- 
demnation be  fully  perfected  ;  so  shall  the  ad- 
ministration of  light  and  peace  be  more  clear 
and  strong;  which  will  assuredly  come  upon 
thee  if  thou  abid'st  faithful  to  that  Power, 
which  has  visited  thee.  Thou  desirest  me  to 
explain  some  portions  of  scripture  to  thee  which 
I  had  to  mention, — which  I  am  willing  to  do 
as  far  as  the  mentioning  of  them  respects  thy 
state  ;  which  I  believe  was  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  purity  and  love  to  God;  which  will 
be  manifested  only  by  thy  obedience  ;  and  that 
thou  may  not  rest  in  any  thing  short  of  the 
knowledge  of  His  power  revealed  in  thy  heart, 
as  a  Refiner  and  Teacher,  nor  place  thy  hap- 
piness in  anything  short  of  his  salvation. 

"  '  I  go  out  of  town  to-morrow  ;  and  not 
knowing  thy  name  by  thy  letter,  know  not 
how  to  get  to  speak  to  thee,  and  have  therefore 
commiited  the  care  of  this  to  A.  Benezet,  who, 
I  believe,  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  con- 
vey it  to  thee. 

"  '  Farewell !  and  may  the  Lord  continue  to 
bless  thee.  I  conclude  in  much  haste  thy  sym- 
pathizing Friend, 

"  '  Catharine  Payton. 
"  '  P.  S.  I  had  rather  thou  kept  this  to  thy- 
self; and  be  sure  be  careful  how  thou  tellest 
thy  condition  to  such  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.' 

"  On  the  receiving  and  reading  this  lelter, 
my  heart  was  melted  into  great  tenderness 
before  the  Lord,  and  my  mind  encouraged  to 
trust  in  his  boundless  mercy,  thus  extended  to 
a  poor  unworthy  creature.  *My  resolutions 
were  daily  strengthened  in  remembering  that, 
'  at  what  time  soever  the  wicked  turneth  from 
his  wickedness,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.'  " 

The  case  of  Bebecca  Jones  is  one  among 
many  instances  of  young  children,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  who 


have  been  glad  to  attend  their  meetings.  The 
case  of  Samuel  VV.  Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  suggest  itself  probably  to  many  of  our 
readers.  His  parents. were  Baptists,  but  about 
his  seventh  or  eighth  year,  at  his  particular 
request,  they  permitted  him  to  sit  with  Friends 
in  their  meetings.  After  a  time  the  members 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Greenwich,  at  his 
request,  granted  him  the  privilege  of  attending 
those  for  discipline.  This  young  lad  ripened 
soon  for  heaven,  being  gathered  by  death  in 
1815,  when  only  nine  years  old.  A  similar 
case  has  recently  occurred, — and  a  very  infant 
in  age,  touched  by  Divine  Grace, — drawn  by 
an  attraction  which  he  could  probably  have 
found  no  words  to  explain,  has  become  con- 
stant in  the  attendance  of  Friends'  meetings, 
and  on  application,  has  been  permitted  to  sit 
those  for  discipline. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
little  boy,  of  about  8  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
pupil  at  a  school  in  Pine  street,  the  teacher  of 
which  attended  Friends'  meeting  close  by,  on 
Fourth-day,  with  his  scholars.  The  mother 
of  this  child  was  a  Moravian  by  education, 
who  having  lost  one  of  her  children  by  death, 
was  greatly  affected  therewith,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  find  consolation  in  attending  places  of 
worship.  She  went  to  many,  but  did  not  ob- 
tain relief,  and  thought  in  her  religious  exer- 
cises  she  should  find  no  one  to  sympathize, — 
no  body  of  professing  Christians  with  whom 
she  could  unite.  She  was  sitting  one  day  in 
great  distress,  shedding  many  tears,  when  her 
little  son  entered  the  room.  He  went  to  her, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  began  to  vvee^i 
aloud.  No  words  passed  to  unfold  to  him  the 
feelings  of  his  mother.  At  last  he  asked  what 
ailed  her, — what  made  her  cry  so  much  1  add- 
ing, "  I  wish  you  would  come  to  one  of  the 
meetings  our  school  goes  to  ;  I  am  sure  it 
would  do  you  good."  The  child  had  found 
consolation  there, — and  the  mother  strongly 
stirred  by  the  affectionate  invitation,  could  not 
but  accept  it.  She  found  that  for  which  she 
had  sought, — doctrines  which  she  could  own, 
— a  people  with  whom  she  could  unite.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  ever  afier  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  Friends'  meeting, — to  ha»ve  found 
consolation  in  earthly  sorrow, — and  to  have 
been  enabled  through  Divine  Grace,  to  die  in 
peace,  full  of  faith  and  hope. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLJS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  223.) 

In  looking  back  upon  her  life  this  year, 
Clements  Willis  remarks  : — "  In  the  year 
1728,  this  rheumatism  first  came  upon  me,  in 
the  19th  year  of  my  age;  and  by  degrees  it 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  four  years  and  a-half. 
In  that  time  I  kept  my  bed,  for  a  little  space." 
"  In  the  year  1733, 1  was  the  second  time  con- 
fined to  my  bed  :  and  for  years  that  passed 
many  things  are  now  quite  gone  from  me  :  but 
one  thing  I  cannot  forget  which  look  great 


hold  of  my  mind.  I  thought  in  that  time  it 
was,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  law, 
when  the  people  went  to  certain  places  to  offer 
sacrifices ;  and  I  thought  1  went  among  the 
rest :  but  when  I  came  thither,  I  was  so  poor 
I  had  nothing  to  offer  :  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
was  said  unto  rne,  '  The  heart  is  sufficient.' 
Thereupon  I  gladly  offered  it  up  :  and  have 
ever  since  desired  to  keep  nothing  back, — even 
as  Jeptha's  daughter  willingly  resigned  her- 
self: which  I  have  often  thought  of,  though  I 
did  not  for  a  time  apprehend  how  she  could  be 
offered  up,  and  her  life  preserved  ;  but  now  I 
believe  it  was,  that  she  might  live  a  holy  vir- 
gin life."  "  When  1  had  offered  up  my  all, 
even  my  whole  heart,  I  found  the  bitter  cup  I 
had  to  drink  become  more  tolerable;  and  in 
process  of  time,  by  keeping  mine  eye  fixed 
over  all  visibles  to  the  invisibles,  I  found  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  to  flow  as 
a  gentle  stream  ;  and  that  Comforter  which 
the  world  cannot  receive,  I  found  to  be  near, 
bearing  up  my  spirit,  and  giving  me  faith  to 
believe  I  should  be  carried  over  all  the  fiery 
trials  I  had  to  encounter.  And  now  I  have  lo 
believe,  it  was  in  love  to  my  soul  that  I  was 
deprived  of  those  outward  enjoyments  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  have,  that  my  time 
might  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  regen- 
eration ;  and  as  I  advanced  therein,  1  found 
that  concern  increase  which  had  been  on  my 
mind  more  or  less,  even  from  about  ten  years 
old,  on  my  dear  father's  account;  often  desir- 
ing that  he  might  live  till  he  was  old — and  for 
what  reason  1  forbear  lo  mention.  I  say,  that 
concern  so  increased  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
father,  who  was  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  could  no  more  forget  [him],  then  I  could  for- 
get my  own  bod}',  which  1  had  before  freely 
resigned, — even  as  Jeptha's  daughter  did  (or 
the  sake  of  her  father, — and  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  with  many  tears,  [  was  frequently 
drawn  forth  to  intercede  for  my  near  and  dear 
relations  and  friends,  whose  kindness  was  at 
that  time  and  has  been  ever  since  very  great 
towards  me;  so  that  I  have  no  cause  to 
murmur ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  overflow- 
ings of  Divine  love  to  my  soul,  has  at  times 
made  my  wearisome  bed,  and  the  cords  where- 
with I  am  bound,  delightsome  to  me:  let  glo- 
ry and  honour  be  ascribed  unto  Him  who  is 
never  wanting  to  them  who  love  and  fear 
him  ! 

"  I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  boasting,  if  I 
mention  one  more  affecting  visit  I  have  lately 
had  by  John  Elliott,  Jun.,  a  sober  young  man 
of  Philadelphia,  who  came  about  thirty  miles, 
from  New  York,  accompanied  by  our  worthy 
Friend  Samuel  Nottingham  !o  see  me.  Though 
while  they  stayed,  which  was  but  a  short  time, 
I  could  not  believe  that  any  one  should  take 
so  much  pains  to  see  such  a  poor  object  as  I 
am ;  yet  1  afterwards  thought  it  was  an  act  of 
Providence  to  satisfy  my  longing  desires  after 
my  near  and  dear  relations  and  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia.  Oh,  that  my 
future  conduct  may  be  suitable  to  such  mani- 
festations of  supreme  love,  which  are  often  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  are  as  poor  as  Laza- 
rus— only  with  this  distinction,  Lazarus  beg- 
ged for  temporal  crumbs,  but  we  don't  find  he 
had  them  :  but  I,  poor  I,  have  hitherto  by  Di- 
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to  the  mischief.  My  grapes  were  next  much 
damaged,  before  they  were  ripe,  by  thrushes 
and  starlings  ;  a  piece  of  looking-glass  drove 
these  away,  and  not  a  grape  was  touched  after- 
wards. I  have  before  tried  many  plans,  but 
never  found  any  so  effectual  as  the  above. — 
Gard.  Chron. 

Selected. 

FORGIVE. 

Father!  my  sins  are  manifold;  against  my  life  they 
cry ; 

And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  to  thy  temple 

Wilt  thou  release  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  despair 
is  driven  ? 

'Forgive,''  a  blessed  voice  replied,  'and  thou  shall  be 
forgiven.' 

My  foemen,  Lord,  are  fierce  and  fell ;  they  spurn  me 
in  their  pride ; 

They  render  evil  for  my  good  ;  my  patience  they  de- 
ride ; 

Arise,  my  King  !  and  be  the  proud  to  righteous  ruin 
driven  ! — 

'Forgive,'  the  awful  answer  came,  'as  thou  toould'st 

be  forgiven !' 

0 

Seven  times,  O  Lord,  'I've  pardoned  them  :  seven 

times  they've  sinned  again ; 
They  practise  still  to  work  me  woe,  and  triumph  in 

my  pain  ; 

But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  resent- 
ment driven ! 

'Forgive,'  the  voice  in  thunder  spake, 'or  never  be 

FORGIVEN  !' 

Heber. 


•    THE  FEISND, 


FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1848. 


The  Annual  Report  of  The  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  found  in  our  paper  of 
to-day,  page  226.  We  think  our  readers  will 
be  struck  with  the  very  wide  extent  of  country 
over  which  these  tracts  are  scattered, — and 
the  many  opportunities  afforded  of  their  being 
useful.  Testimony  has  been  given  by  those 
who  distribute  these  silent  messengers  of  good, 
of  the  readiness  with  which  travellers  in  steam- 
boats, canal  boats,  &c,  receive  them  ;  and  the 
distributors  are  often  gratified  by  soon  behold- 
ing the  acceptors  busily  engaged  in  their  in- 
structive contents.  Who  will  say,  that  seed 
thus  sown,  may  not  spring  up  in  grateful  luxu- 
riance? What  is  said  in  the  following  extract 
of  writing  a  good  book,  is  generally  applicable 
to  the  circulating  of  interesting  and  instructive 
works : —  • 

"The  writing  of  a  good  book  is  a  capital 
investment  of  talent  and  piety.  The  stock 
does  not  depreciate,  and  the  interest  is  sure. 
Money  may  be  made  to  multiply  itself,  and 
when  thus  multiplied,  it  may  do  mischief  to  its 
owner  and  his  children  here,  and  be  of  no 
avail  to  them  hereafter*  Not  so  with  sancti- 
fied talent,  embodied  in  a  book.  It  docs  its 
owner  good  ;  it  cannot  injure  his  family  ;  it 
may  benefit  a  whole  generation,  nay,  many 
generations. 


right  of  suffrage,  has  been  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  vole  of  6,313  to  751. 


DAVID  SANDS. 

The  following  announcement  will  be  inter- 
esting information  to  our  readers,  especially 
those  of  them  who  from  personal  knowledge 
cherish  the  memory  of  that  eminently  gifted 
and  dignified  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

New  York,  Third  mo.  24th,  1848. 
To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend  :" 

We  publish  next  month  a  "  Journal  of  the 
Life  and  Gospel  labours  of  David  Sands,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,"  in  a 
12mo.  volume  of  about  312  pages,  from  ster- 
eotype plates,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  62^  cents. 

Collins  &  Brother, 
No.  254  Pearl  street. 

Friends  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to 
have  coloured  boys  or  girls  on  their  farms, 
from  8  to  14  years  old,  may  apply  to  the  Bed- 
ford street  School,  between  South  and  Shippen 
streets,  and  above  Seventh. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  THE  NEGRO. 

Now  in  the  press,  "  A  Tribute  for  the  Ne- 
gro; being  a  Vindication  of  the  Moral,  Intel- 
lectual, and  Religious  capabilities  of  the  Col- 
oured portion  of  mankind,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  African  Race.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Authentic  Facts,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Testimonies  of  Travellers,  Mission- 
aries, &c,  by  Wilson  Armistead.,  of  Leeds, 
England."  The  work  will  be  printed  in  the 
best  style,  on  fine  paper,  and  consist  of  about 
500  pages  8vo.,  beautifully  bound. 

Price  to  subscribers  $3  ;  to  non-subscribers 
$4.    Names  of  subscribers  received  by 
Henry  Longstreth, 
Bookseller,  347  Market  street,  Philada. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  for 
self,  J.  Stafford,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  and  Samuel  Street, 
S2  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  Benjamin  Antiam,  i?2,  to  26, 
vol.  22;  Joseph  Branlingham,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  22;  D. 
Whinerv,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  22;  R.  Boone,  S2,  to  24,  vol. 
22  ;  J.  W.  Johnson,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  Edw.  Bon- 
sat!,  Jr.,  82,  vol.  20  ;  M.  J.  Fawcett,  S4,  vols.  20  and 
21  ;  and  Daniel  Koll,  82,  to  17,  vol.  22;  of  Christopher 
Ellwood,  Hillsgrove,  Pa.,  per  C.  Ellis,  $2,  vol.  21. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on. 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  8 

o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  6th  inst,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Mulberry  street,  Francis  Ligiitfoot,  and 
Am,  daughter  of  Joseph  Walton,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


vine  assistance,  had  no  need  to  beg  for  any 
temporal  support,  but  have  had  all  my  wants 
well  supplied  by  my  good  Friends,  unto  whom 
1  hope  1  shall  not  be  ungrateful." 

1765,  she  notes:—"  1  often  look  upon  my- 
self as  one  alone  in  a  barren  wilderness,  en- 
compassed with  rubbish,  briars,  and  thorns, 
which  often  reach  [as  it  were]  even  to  the 
soul  :  and  then  again,  the  mountains  on  every 
side  seem  very  discouraging,  and  mine  eyes 
are  often  watered  with  tears,  when  no  mortal 
sees  me  ;  yet  1  hope  that  all-searching,  pene- 
trating Eye,  which  beheld  poor  Hagar  of  old 
in  her  distress,  will,  in  time,  have  pity,  and 
release  my  long-imprisoned  soul  ;  but  till  then, 
I  beg  for  patience,  for  [mine]  seems  almost  at 
times  to  be  spent. 

"  I  have  been  removed  more  than  twenty 
times  in  32  years;  the  last  place  was  to  Row- 
land PearsalPs,  at  the  hollow,  near  Bethpage, 
who  had  seven  children  ;  and  though  the  noise 
of  children  had  formerly  been  tedious  for  me 
to  bear,  yet  I  have  since  met  with  that  which 
is  so  much  harder,  that  I  count  that  as  no- 
thing, especially  if  they  are  good  children,  as 
I  take  these  to  be  :  and  besides,  1  have  under- 
taken to  learn  two  of  them  their  books,  which 
is  a  little  employ  to  my  satisfaction.  I  had 
not  been  long  in  the  family  before  their  young- 
est child,  being  14  months  old,  was  very  sick, 
near  unto  death,  as  was  thought,  for  many 
days  ;  however  it  recovered  ;  which  brought 
to  my  mind,  how  that  in  all  the  places  that  1 
had  been  at  in  32  years,  but  one  died  under 
the  same  roof  where  I  was  ;  which  I  thought 
remarkable,  though  many  had  been  very 
sick. 

(To  he  continued.) 


John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Bible. — The 
following  sentiments  of  this  venerated  man 
will  bear  to  be  repeated  at  this  time.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  son,  in  1811,  he  says: — "I  have 
for  many  years  made  it  a  practice  to  read 
through  the  Bible  once  every  year.  My  cus- 
tom is,  to  read  four  or  five  chapters  every 
morning,  immediately  after  rising  from  my 
bed.  It  employs  about  an  hour  of  my  time, 
and  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable  manner  of 
beginning  the  day.  In  what  light  soever  we 
regard  the  Bible,  whether  with  reference  to 
revelation,  to  history,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an 
invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue." — Late  Paper. 

To  Keep  Birds  from  Fruit,  <Scc. — The  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  I  discovered  by  accident, 
is,  1  think,  perfectly  efficacious.  One  of  my 
servants  having  by  chance  broken  a  looking- 
glass,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  broken  pieces 
suspended  by  a  string,  so  as  to  turn  freely  in 
every  direction,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
something  moving  about,  which  would  alarm 
the  birds.  I  accordingly  tried  the  plan,  and 
find  that  no  bird,  not  even  the  most  fool  hardy 
of  them  (a  nest  of  newly-fledged  sparrows), 
dare  come  near.  They  bad  attacked  my  peas. 
On  Suspending  a  few  bits  of  the  lookin^-^lass 
amongst  them,  the  marauders  left  the  place. — 
The  tomtits  attacked  my  Seckel  pears  (which 
they  seem  very  partial  to);  n  bit  of  looking- 
glass  suspended  in  front  of  the  tree  put  a  stop 


A  daily  paper  says,  That  the  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  of  Illinois,  giving  negroes  the 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  •onth,  Rmtii  Anna, 
wife  of  Caleb  Taylor,  of  West  Grove,  Chester  county, 
and  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mercy  Paxson. 
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For  M  The  Friend." 

The  Rock  of  Behistun. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

This  locality,  Ravvlinson  reminds  his  read- 
er, "  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  ;  or,  as  we  may 
understand  the  Greeks,  to  Ormazd." 

In  ihe  time  of  Darius,  the  religion  laught  by 
Zoroaster  prevailed  in  Persia.  "  He  taught 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almigh- 
ty Being,  who  created  two  other  mighty  be- 
ings, and  imparted  to  them  as  much  of  his  own 
nature  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Of  these, 
Ormazd  remained  faithful  to  his  Creator,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  good  ;  while 
Ahriman  rebelled  against  his  Creator,  and 
became  the  author  of  all  the  evil  upon  the 
earth.  Ormazd  created  man  and  supplied 
him  with  all  the  materials  of  happiness;  but 
Ahriman  marred  this  happiness  by  introduc- 
ing evil  into  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
this,  evil  and  good  are  now  mingled  together 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  followers 
of  good  and  evil — the  adherents  of  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman — now  carry  on  incessant  war; 
but  this  state  of  things  will  not  last  forever  ; 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  adherents  of  Or- 
mazd shall  everywhere  be  victorious,  and 
Ahriman  and  his  followers  be  consigned  to 
darkness  forever." 

On  this  rock  of  Behistun,  "  did  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  the  founder  of  the  civil  polity  of  Persia, 
resolve  to  execute  a  work,  which,  hallowed  by 
its  own  truthfulness,  as  well  as  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot,  should  serve,  as  it  were,  for 
the  charter  of  Achsemenian  royalty,  and  which, 
by  reminding  his  descendants  of  their  pristine 
glory,  should  lead  them  to  covet  and  earn  the 
admiration  of  their  posterity." 

Rawlinson  endeavours  to  determine  "  Ihe 
j  period  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  the  tablet  appears  to  have  been  engrav- 
ed. The  evidence  of  Herodotus,"  he  remarks, 
"in  regard  to  the  early  incidents  of  the  reign 
of  Darius,  must  be  received  with  considerable 
caution  ;  for  the  honest,  but  not  very  critical, 
historian,  .misapprehending   the  information 
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which  he  received  at  Babylon,  not  only  con- 
founded the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  with  the  more  tedious  seige  that 
was  undertaken  by  his  successor  ;  but  with 
the  pardonable  predilections  of  a  Greek,  he 
neglected,  moreover,, or  undervalued,  ihe  de- 
tail of  local  wars,  and  confined  his  notices 
accordingly,  almost  exclusively,  (o  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Persian  arms  which  referred  to 
Europe  or  to  Asia  Minor.  For  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  events  between  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  Darius  and  his  execution  of  the 
works  at  Behistun,  we  are  indebted  to  the  In- 
scriptions." 

A  summary  of  the  facts  noted  in  the  brief 
sketch  of  Rawlinson,  will  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Any  one  who  desires  to  see 
the  original,  as  well  as  a  complete  description 
and  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  may  find  them 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

Immediately  after  Darius  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  was  occupied  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  national  faith,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Susiana,  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  seizure  of  the  rebel  chief,  without  resort 
to  arms.  Simultaneously  occurred  the  first 
revolt  of  Babylon.  A  pretended  son  of  Na- 
bonidus  asserted  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Nabonasser.  Two  actions  took  place  near 
Babylon.  Darius  was  victorious  in  both, 
and  the  city  yielded.  Two  years  after  he 
repressed  further  disorders  in  Susiana,  and 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia  who 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  Six 
battles  were  fought  before  Darius  took  field  in 
person  ;  a  seventh,  in  which  he  commanded, 
was  successful.  He  captured  and  slew  the 
Median  Pretender.  The  flames  of  rebellion 
had  spread  into  Sagartia,  and  even  to  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania,  but  were  extinguished. 
But  a  pretender  now  arose  in  the  native  pro- 
vince of  the  monarch,  who  represented  himself 
to  be  Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyses  and 
son  of  Cyrus  who  had  formerly  mysteriously 
disappeared.  The  prestige  of  the  name  of 
Cyrus  seems  to  have  at  once  led  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  suppositious  son.  Darius  did  not  himself 
march  against  this  new  and  formidable  adver- 
sary. He  employed  a  lieutenant.  Success 
appears  for  a  time  to  have  been  doubtful. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  rebellion  was  crush- 
ed. The  impostor,  in  Persia,  and  his  coadju- 
tor, in  Arachosia,  were  taken  prisoners  and 
slain.  By  this  time,  a  second  insurrection 
occurred  in  Babylon.  Darius  was  probably 
hastening  thither,  when  he  learned  that  the 
city  was  again  subdued  ;  in  this  instance,  by 
his  lieutenant.  Rawlinson  presumes  that  at 
this  juncture,  the  monarch  "  halted  at  Behis- 
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tun,  on  the  high  road  to  Babylon,  to  return 
thanks  to  Ormazd,  the  divinity  lo  whose  tute- 
lary care  he  ascribed  his  uninterrupted,  and, 
at  length,  com;>;ete  success. 

"At  this  period,  then,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  or  516  years  before  Christ,  I  sup- 
pose him,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  to  have  execu- 
ted the  extensive  sculptures  of  Behistun  ;  ex- 
hibiting, on  a  triumphal  tablet,  the  figures  of 
the  nine  chiefs  whom  he  had  successively 
overthrown ;  appending  to  each  figure  its  de- 
scriptive legend,  and  commemorating  in  an 
elaborate,  but  most  inartificial,  recital,  the  an- 
cestral glories  of  his  race,  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  his  submission  and  his  gratitude  to 
Ormazd,  his  religious  reform,  the  valour  of 
his  respective  leaders,  and  above  all,  his  obe- 
dience to  that  precept,  which  we  know  from 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  paramount  with  the 
early  Persians,  abhorrence  of  untruth.  But 
in  his  huge  and  unwieldy  empire,  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  nations,  who  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, in  manners,  and  in  feelings,  acknow- 
ledged no  one  solitary  bond  of  union,  Darius 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy  any  long  period  of 
repose.  Before  the  tablet  was  completed, 
which  he  designed  not  only  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress, but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his 
power,  fresh  troubles  had  arisen  both  in  Susi- 
ana, and,  as  I  conjecture,  among  the  Scythi- 
ans of  Assyria.  It  became  necessary  to  ap- 
pend, therefore,  further  records  in  a  supple- 
mentary column,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the 
tablet,  he  was  even  able  to  exhibit  the  figure 
of  the  Scythian  rebel,  whom  he  had  reduced, 
in  person,  among  the  effigies  of  his  royal  vic- 
tims." 

The  legend  affixed  to  the  first  effigy  is 
rendered  thus: — 

"  This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  im- 
postor. He  thus  declared,  '  I  am  Bardius,  the 
son  of  Cyrus  ;  I  am  the  king.'  " 

"  The  inscription  of  Gomates  being  on  the 
entablature  immediately  below  the  prostrate 
figure  upon  which  Darius  tramples,  proves 
beyond  question,  the  sculpture  refers  to  the 
arch  impostor  from  whom  the  Persian  throne 
was  recovered.  I  conceive  also  an  attitude  of 
extreme  abjectness  to  have  been  assigned  to 
this  figure,  while  the  other  captives  are  erect, 
in  order  to  mark  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Magian  usurpation,  and  the  par- 
tial and  temporary  disorders  of  the  provinces." 

The  legend  next  in  order  declares  : — 

"  This  Atrines  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  1  am  king  of  Susiana.' 

"  This  inscription  is  immediately  above  the 
first  standing  figure,  which  is  clothed  in  a  long 
tunic,  and  the  outline  of  which  is  much  muti- 
lated." 

The  next  legend  runs  thus : — 

"  This  Natitabirus  was  an  impostor.  He 
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thus  declared,  '  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son 
of  Nabonidus  ;  I  am  king  of  Babylon.'  " 

This  is  engraved  over  the  second  standing 
figure  clothed  in  a  short  vest. 

The  fourth  legend  is  "  engraved  on  the  dress 
of  the  third  standing  figure."  It  designates 
Phraortes,  the  Median. 

"  This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cy- 
axares  ;  I  am  king  of  Media.'  " 

The  fifth  legend  and  accompanying  figure 
are  out  of  Chronological  order  :  they  relate  to 
the  second  outbreak  in  Susiana. 

"  This  Martius  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  I  am  Omanes,  the  king  of  Su- 
siana.' 

"  The  legends  follow  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  series  over  the  heads  of  the  figures 
in  regular  succession,  and  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  their  application.  Martius 
is  the  fourth  standing  figure,  in  a  long  tunic  ; 
but  why  he  should  follow  Phraortes,  instead  of 
preceding  him  agreeably  to  the  order  of  their 
respective  rebellions,  I  cannot  pretend  to  ex- 
plain." 

The  turbulent  chief  of  Sagartia  comes  next. 
His  legend  tells  us  that, — "  This  Sitratach- 
mes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  '  1 
am  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.' 

"  II  is  curious  to  find  descent  from  the  Me- 
dian Cyaxares  forming  a  claim  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sagartians  ;  for,  according  to 
Herodotus,  that  tribe  was  of  Persian  extrac- 
tion, and  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Medes." 

In  the  next  legend  the  chronological  order 
appears  to  be  again  violated.    It  says  : — 

"  This  Veisdates  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus ;  I  am  the  king.' 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  columnar 
inscriptions,  the  character  of  all  these  person- 
ages, and  the  transactions  connected  with  them, 
are  regularly  detailed,  twice,  and  sometimes 
thrice,  in  different  languages,  and  Rawlinson 
is,  therefore,  quite  "  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  artist,  in  delineating  the  captive  fig- 
ures, should  have  deranged  the  historical  suc- 
cession." 

The  legend  of  the  eighth  figure  informs  us 
that  : — "  This  Aracus  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son 
of  Nabonidus  ;  I  am  the  king  of  Babylon.'  " 

This  Aracus  is  elsewhere  designated  as  an 
Armenian,  and  on  the  tablet  is  in  fact  portray- 
ed in  Armenian  costume.  It  is  remarked  by 
Rawlinson,  as  an  unexplained  circumstance, 
that  an  Armenian  should  pretend  to  be  entitled 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 

The  ninth  legend  announces  Phraates,  who 
should,  according  to  the  narrative  columns, 
have  preceded  Veisdates.  These  discrepan- 
cies are  puzzling.  The  legend  simply  stales, 
that  "  This  Phraates  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  the  king  of  Ivlargiana.' " 
The  final  legend  is  brief: — "  This  is  Sarocus, 
the  Sacan." 

"Sarocus,  the  Sacan,"  says  Rawlinson, 
"  has  evidently  been  added  to  the  line  of  cap- 
tives subsequently  to  the  original  design  of  the 
tablet  j  for  the  figure  is  in  a  sort  of  recess,  as 
if  the  rock  had  been  in  the  first  instance  pie- 


pared  for  an  inscription,  and  had  been  after- 
wards smoothed  away  to  admit  of  sculpture. 
I  consider,  therefore,  this  figure  to  be  supple- 
mentary ;  the  third  revolt  of  Susiana  and  the 
outbreak  among  the  Sacce  taking  place,  pro- 
bably, whilst  the  artist  was  occupied  in  en- 
graving the  other  portions  of  the  record. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  high  cap  of 
the  Sacan,  which  we  know  from  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the  tribe, 
and  which  being  also  worn  by  the  warriors 
represented  on  the  sculptured  marbles  of  Nim- 
rod,  affords  a  further  proof  of  the  habitat  of 
this  remarkable  race."* 


*  "The  sculptures  at  Nimrod,  now  in  the  course 
of  excavation,  will,  I  think,  detertninably  prove  the 
first  Assyrian  dynasty  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  the 
second  to  have  been  Semitic;  for  the  high-capped 
warriors  are  represented  in  the  early  tablets  as  victors, 
and  on  the  later  marbles  as  the  vanquished." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ASYLUM. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of 
The  Asylum,  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  de- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason.  Pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Contributors, 
Third  month,  1848. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year,  is  published. 

There  were  fifty-eight  patients  under  the 
care  of  the  Institution  Third  month  1st,  1847  ; 
since  which  time  thirty-seven  have  been  ad- 
mitted, making  the  whole  number  under  care 
ninety-five,  being  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Of  these,  thirty-seven  have  been 
discharged,  and  three  have  died.  Of  the  pa- 
tients discharged,  twenty-four  were  restored, 
five  improved,  and  eight  stationary,  or  with- 
out material  improvement.  The  number  re- 
maining in  the  House  on  the  1st  instant,  was 
fifty-five,  of  whom  four  are  restored,  sixteen 
improved,  and  thirty-five  stationary,  the  latter 
being  as  usual,  mostly  cases  of  imbecility,  or 
confirmed  insanity  of  long  standing,  and  con- 
sidered generally  incurable. 

More  detailed  and  minute  information  in 
regard  to  the  cases  under  care,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  treatment,  will  be  furnished  in 
the  Report  of  the  Physicians,  which  is  herewith 
submit  ted. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  1st  instant,  of  8515  39  on 
general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance 
of  Beulah  Sanson's  legacy  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, which  is  also  presented  herewith,  it 
appears  that  there  has  been  paid  this  year  for 
Salaries,  Wages  and  Medical  Department, 
$.r>510  05  ;  Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 
$7298  47;  Incidental  Expenses,  $149  08; 
and  for  Annuities,  $324  76  ;  total  $13,282  36. 

In  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for 
Board  of  Patients  and  damages  done  by  them, 
is  $12,210  23;  and  there  has  been  received 
for  Interest,  $895  20;  Ground-rent,  $93  75; 
and  a  donation  of  $100  ;  making  a  total  of 
$13,299  18. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  arc  reported  to 


have  been  as  follows :  25  wagon  loads  of  hay, 
102  bushels  wheat,  630  bushels  potatoes,  235 
bushels  corn,  225  bushels  ruta  baga  turnips, 
12  hogs,  weighing  2163  lbs.,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  garden  vegetables  and  poultry,  for 
the  use  of  the  family.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  other  products  of  the  Farm  have  been 
sold,  amounting  to  $76,  and  five  horses  and 
12  cows  have  been  kept  upon  it. 

In  attending  to  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them,  the  Managers  have  felt  desirous  that  our 
Asylum  in  the  success  of  its  treatment  and 
care,  should  compare  advantageously  with  the 
best  regulated  establishments  for  the  reception 
of  the  Insane.  The  increasing  attention, 
guided  by  enlightened  benevolence,  which  of 
late  years  has  more  generally  been  given  to 
mental  diseases,  has  it  is  well  known,  greatly 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  this  afflicted  class 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  hope,  that  further  experience  may  lead 
to  yet  more  improved  medical  and  moral  treat- 
ment. During  the  past  year,  no  material 
change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  employ- 
ment or  treatment  of  the  patients,  or  in  the 
kinds  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Such  of 
them  as  are  suitable,  continue  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  ;  and  the  work-shop,  farm  and 
garden  afford  interesting  employment  at  times 
to  a  number  of  the  men.  The  females  capa- 
ble of  any  kind  of  application,  are  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  agreeable  occupation. 

In  the  Reports  of  former  Boards,  the  impor- 
tance in  cases  of  insanity  of  early  and  judi- 
cious care,  such  as  can  only  be  extended  in 
asylums  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  has 
often  been  enforced.  Our  experience  confirms 
the  oft-repeated  opinion,  that  humanity  and 
sound  economy  are  alike  consulted,  by  plac- 
ing the  insane  at  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, under  the  circumstances  and  subject  to 
the  treatment  best  calculated  to  effect  restora- 
tion. As  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  last 
year,  it  has  been  found  by  an  examination  of 
tables  carefully  kept  in  four  Institutions  for 
the  insane,  that  the  average  cost  for  the  care 
of  old  cases,  has  been  $1893  each  ;  when  that 
for  the  cure  of  each  recent  case,  has  been 
only  $55. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  again  to  remark,  that  not  unfrequently 
patients  are  removed  prematurely  while  in  a 
state  of  convalescence ;  a  course  much  to  be 
regretted,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  a  re- 
lapse, and  perhaps  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  when  probably  a  longer  residence  in  the 
Asylum  might  have  resulted  in  complete  res- 
toration to  health. 

The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  donation  of  $100  from  a  former 
patient;  they  have  also  been  informed  by  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Margaret  Smith,  that 
they  were  authorized  to  pay  over  to  our  Trea- 
surer, the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  two  shares 
of  Stock  in  the  Bank  of  Germantown. 

Such  an  addition  to  the  means  of  the  Insti- 
tution, as  would  enable  the  Managers  to  reduce 
yet  further  the  lowest  rate  charged  for  Board, 
which  is  now  very  moderate,  so  as  to  place 
its  benefits  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  num- 
ber, especially  of  the  poor  and  more  distant 
members  and  professors  of  our  own  religious 
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Society,  is  felt  to  be  exceedingly  desirable. 
With  these  views  it  is  respectfully  suggested, 
that  donations  from  those  who  have  the  means 
to  spare,  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable;  and 
the  hope  is  felt,  that  benevolent  individuals  in 
making  their  Wills  and  settling  their  estates, 
will  liberally  remember  this  Institution. 

The  Asylum  continues  under  the  charge  of 
Philip  Garrett,  as  Superintendent ;  and  Susan 
Barton,  as  Matron  ;  who  with  the  Visiting  and 
Resident  Physicians  have  performed  their  du- 
ties satisfactorily  to  the  Managers. 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1848. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

A  lofty  range  of  mounlains  forms  a  mighty 
barrier  between  the  countries  which  it  sepa- 
rates. To  cross  this  barrier  is  an  undertaking 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  if  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  steep  and  rugged,  or 
are  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  broken 
into  numerous  precipices.  In  locating  a  road 
or  path  over  a  mountain,  even  if  its  elevation 
be  inconsiderable,  the  lowest  neighbouring 
point  in  the  range  is  of  course  selected.  But 
if  the  mountain  barrier  be  of  great  elevation, 
and  more  particularly  if  its  summits  reach  or 
approach  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  it  can- 
not be  crossed,  with  any  tolerable  ease  and 
safety,  except  through  a  deep  depression  in 
the  ridge,  such  as  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  moun- 
tain. An  opening  of  this  kind  with  a  path  or 
road  leading  through  it,  is  called  a  pass.  The 
Wind  Gap  in  our  own  state  is  a  mountain 
pass,  differing  greatly,  however,  from  those 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  both  in 
the  small  elevation  of  the  ridge  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  in  the  deepness  of  the  notch  com- 
pared with  this  elevation. 

A  pass,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
commanding  mountains.  A  portion  of  the 
waters  which  collect  from  the  snow  and  rain 
that  fall  upon  these,  flows  down  into  the  pass, 
and  there  usually  forms  a  lake,  or  frequently 
several  lakes.  Hence  it  is  a  very  general 
rule  that  there  flows  down  each  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  ridge,  a  mountain  stream  which 
rises  at  or  near  the  highest  part  of  the  pass. 
The  valleys  of  these  streams  form  natural 
openings  along  which  the  road  or  path  is  lo- 
cated. This  occurrence  of  two  streams  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  is  an  interest- 
ing, and  remarkable  feature,  and  one  of  no 
little  importance  to  mankind.  Having  pre- 
mised thus  much  respecting  mountain  passes 
in  general,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  those 
of  the  Alps. 

The  Alps  are  the  most  elevated  and  most 
stupendous  mountains  in  Europe.  Through- 
out a  great  part  of  their  course  eternal  winter 
reigns  upon  their  summits,  and  clothes  them 
with  a  constant  covering  of  snow.  Rugged 
rocks  and  beetling  precipices  abound  upon 
their  sides,  and  the  mountain  valleys  are  in 
many  cases  filled  with  enormous  glaciers. 
Mighty  avalanches  of  snow,  ice  and  rock,  are 
continually  disengaged  from  their  resting- 
places,  and  sweep  down  with  terrific  velocity, 
threatening  instant  death  to  the  traveller,  and 


j  complete  destruction  to  whatever  may  oppose 
j  their  progress.    Yet  these  stupendous  moun- 
tains, so  wild,  rugged,  and  lofty,  and  so  beset 
j  with  dangers,  are  crossed  by  multitudes  of 
travellers,  some  on  business,  others  in  search 
of  health  and  pleasure.    Even  in  winter  the 
roads  over  them  are  by  no  means  forsaken. 

The  number  of  Alpine  passes  is  very  consi- 
derable. There  are  said  to  be  50  in  Switzer- 
land alone  :  some  of  these  are  over  the  numer- 
ous lateral  branches  of  the  principal  chain. 
Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  spent 
ten  summers  in  exploring  these  mountains, 
crossed  the  principal  chain  27  times  by  23 
different  passes,  besides  intersecting  the  late- 
ral ranges  in  many  directions. 

In  some  cases  the  mountain  is  crossed  by  a 
mere  bridle  path,  steep,  rugged,  and  danger- 
ous, and  passable  only  by  mules  or  pedestri- 
ans. In  other  cases  magnificent  carriage 
roads  have  been  constructed  of  very  easy 
grade,  in  which  the  traveller  may  pass  in 
comparative  safety  along  the  edges  of  fear- 
ful precipices,  being  protected  by  massive  walls 
and  stupendous  archways.  Even  the  terrible 
avalanche  is  made  to  pass  harmlessly  over. 
Bridges  have  been  thrown  over  frightful 
chasms,  and  tunnels  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  and 
the  mighty  obstacles  interposed  by  nature 
have  been  removed  by  the  skill  and  boldness 
of  art. 

In  the  Alps  the  elevation  of  the  highest  part 
of  a  pass  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tain rising  on  each  side  some  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  higher.  The  highest  pass,  that 
of  the  Cervin,  is  11,096  feet  above  the  Medit- 
erranean. It  is  therefore  nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  frost,  so  that  the 
traveller  on  this  route  passes,  even  in  mid- 
summer, for  several  miles  amidst  the  very 
snows  of  the  mountain.  The  path  is  practi- 
cable only  for  mules  and  pedestrians.  One  of 
the  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
to  that  of  the  Adige,  crosses  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Alps  at  the  elevation  of  only 
4400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  this  is 
the  lowest  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great 
range.  It  afterwards  traverses  a  butress  ridge 
over  the  Monte  Stelvio  at  an  elevation  of  9174 
feet.  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  lately 
constructed  by  the  Austrian  government,  to 
obtain  an  unbroken  line  of  communication 
through  its  own  states  with  Lombardy.  It  is 
the  loftiest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  and  is 
close  upon  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

At  or  near  the  summit  of  the  passes  stands 
a  Hospice  or  house  of  entertainment  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  Some  of  these  are 
spacious  buildings  capable  of  accommodating 
a  large  number  of  persons.  A  recent  travel- 
ler mentions  that  at  the  Hospice  on  the  Giim- 
sel, — a  pass  in  the  Bernese  Branch  of  the  Alps, 
and  one  by  no  means  so  much  frequented  as 
several  of  those  in  the  principal  chain, — the 
number  of  visiters  daily  at  table,  in  the  travel- 
ling season,  is  usually  from  36  to  40,  and  that 
a  few  days  before  his  visit,  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  there  at  one  time,  for  the  night, 
"  with  half  as  many  guides  in  addition."  Near 
the  summit  of  this  pass  is  a  little  dark  lake 
called  the  Lake  of  the  Dead,  into  which  the 


bodies  of  travellers  who  perish  by  the  way, 
are  launched  for  burial.  Formerly  the  travel- 
ler over  this  mountain  was  entertained  at  a 
mere  hovel,  at  which,  however,  the  accommo- 
dations were  quite  tolerable,  excepting  the  want 
of  beds.  This  building,  we  are  told,  was  kept 
open  during  nine  months  in  the  year  at  the 
expense  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  ;  and  the  land- 
lord, who  rented  the  pasture  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  engaged,  upon  quitting 
his  solitary  dwelling  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, to  leave  behind  him  a  quantity  of  cheese, 
salted  meat,  hard  bread,  and  fuel,  in  case  any 
wanderer  should  come  that  way  after  his  de- 
parture. At  present  the  Hospice  is  tenanted 
during  the  winter,  by  only  a  single  servant, 
with  provisions  and  dogs.  In  the  Third  month, 
1838,  "this  solitary  exile  was  alarmed  by  a 
mysterious  sound  in  the  evening,  like  the  wail- 
ing of  a  human  being  in  distress.  He  took 
his  dog  and  went  forth  seeking  the  traveller, 
imagining  that  some  one  had  lost  his  way  in 
the  snow.  It  was  one  of  those  warning  voices 
supposed  by  the  Alpine  dwellers  to  be  uttered 
by  the  mountains  in  presage  of  impending 
storms  or  dread  convulsions.  It  was  heard 
again  in  the  morning,  and  soon  afterwards 
down  thundered  the  avalanche,  overwhelming 
the  Hospice,  and  crushing  every  room  save 
the  one  occupied  by  the  servant.  With  his 
dog  he  worked  his  way  through  the  snow, 
thankful  not  to  have  been  buried  alive,  and 
came  in  safety  down  to  Meyringen." 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  Alpine 
passes  are  those  of  Mont  Cenis,  the  Simplon, 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  Splugen.  The  first  appears  to  be  the 
most  fiequented  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ; 
the  road  over  the  second  has  been  considered 
the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Mont  St.  Gothard  is  the  only  pass  in  the  chain 
where  a  road  may  be  made  across  it  at  right 
angles  without  traversing  two  or  more  ranges. 
The  Grand  St.  Bernard  is  distinguished  for  its 
far-famed  Hospice,  as  well  as  for  the  kindness 
of  the  monks  who  inhabit  it,  and  for  the  saga- 
city of  their  dogs.  The  Splugen  pass  is  noted 
for  the  wild  and  terrific  sublimity  of  its  scene- 
ry. Of  the  two  latter  passes  we  shall  perhaps 
have  something  to  say  in  a  future  number  of 
"  The  Friend." 

The  path  over  Mont  Cenis  continued  a  diffi- 
cult mule-road,  until  by  order  of  Napoleon  the 
present  route  was  begun  in  1803 ;  it  was  com- 
pleted so  far  as  to  be  passable  for  vehicles  in 
1810.  It  leads  from  Lans-le-bourg  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy  to  Turin  in  Pied- 
mont. Much  of  the  road  is  cut  through  the 
solid  rock.  Twenty-six  houses  of  refuge  are 
located  along  it  in  the  exposed  and  elevated 
parts  ;  so  that  the  passage  is  considered  safe 
even  in  winter.  These  houses  are  provided 
with  bells,  which,  during  fogs  and  storms,  are 
rung  from  lime  to  time  to  direct  travellers  from 
one  refuge  to  another.  We  believe  there  have 
been  recently  projected  some  alterations  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  road  over  this  mountain. 

The  Simplon  is  situated  in  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Alps  about  100  or  120  miles 
north-east  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  old  path  over 
this  mountain  being  passable  only  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  Bonaparte  in  1801  directed  a 
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magnificent  carriage  road  to  be  constructed, 
which  was  immediately  commenced,  and  was 
opened  to  travellers  in  1805.  Its  construction 
was  attended  with  difficulties  far  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  route  that  has  been  made 
across  the  Alps,  though  its  elevation  is  only 
6578  feet.  The  width  of  the  road  is  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  its  length  about  38  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Brieg  in  the  Vallais,  to  Domo 
d'Ossola  in  Piedmont.  The  average  grade  is 
about  260  feet  to  the  mile,  or  If  inches  to  the 
yard,  and  it  probably  in  no  part  exceeds  2\ 
inches  to  the  yard.  Along  its  course  are  4 
forests  of  pine,  upwards  of  30  cascades,  seve- 
ral glaciers,  very  numerous  bridges,  and  six 
galleries  or  tunnels  excavated  through  the 
solid  rock  :  the  latter  are  of  the  width  of  the 
road,  nearly  30  feet  high,  and  one  of  them 
about  600  feet  in  length.  There  are  fourteen 
neat  and  comfortable  stone  houses  erected  at 
suitable  intervals  along  the  road,  for  the  shel- 
ter of  travellers,  seven  on  each  side  of  the 
mountain.  A  late  tourist  says  there  are 
twenty  of  these  buildings.  But  books  of  tra- 
vel, as  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  statistics. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  number 
of  these  houses  has  been  increased  since  the 
first  construction  of  the  road.  The  occupant 
of  each  receives  a  regular  salary,  and  in  cold 
weather  is  bound  to  keep  his  furnace  or  stove 
heated  night  and  day,  and  a  room  ready  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.  The  road  is  bound- 
ed on  the  precipice  side  by  strong  railings  of 
larch  or  walls  of  solid  masonry  ;  and  where  it 
is  most  liable  to  be  swept  by  the  avalanches, 
massive  arches  have  been  erected  over  it, 
forming  long  covered  galleries,  on  the  roofs  of 
which  the  descending  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
may  slide  harmlessly  over  into  the  gulf  below. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Guard  well  the  Avenues. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  communication 
in  last  week's  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  Signs  of  the  Times  ;"  be- 
lieving as  I  do,  that  no  little  evil  may  result 
to  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  both 
old  and  young,  unless  placed  upon  their  guard, 
from  the  dissemination  among  them  of  works, 
such  as  that  referred  to  in  the  essay,  which 
contain  sentiments  so  averse  to  the  true,  old- 
fashioned  doctrines  and  practices  of  Friends. 
It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to 
see  so  frequently  upon  the  centre-tables  in  the 
parlours  of  our  members,  works  upon  religious 
subjects,  written  by  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  inculcating  their  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  important  subject  of  religion  ; 
and  also  biographies  in  which  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  performance  of  many  of  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  from  which  our  religions 
Society  has  happily  been  liberated,  and  which 
form  no  part  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Not 
but  that  I  can  freely  acknowledge,  that  some 
of  these  works  may  contain  many  things  which 
nre  excellent  in  themselves,  and  exhibit  the 
Christian  virtues  as  measurably  attained  by 
those  whose  lives  they  record;  and  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  work  of  regeneration,  car- 


ried on  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  secret  of  the  heart,  they  may  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  one  and  alone  way  by  which  any 
can  enter  into  the  sheep-fold  ;  through  Christ, 
the  door.  But  in  the  best  of  them,  there  is 
almost  invariably  so  great  a  mixture;  so  much 
creaturely  activity  portrayed  as  part  of  the 
work  of  religion  ;  and  often  so  much  said  cal- 
culated to  create  a  dependence  upon,  and  to 
exalt,  a  man-made  ministry,  that  I  believe  the 
reading  of  them  often  proves  a  snare  to  those 
among  us  who  are  young  or  inexperienced  in 
the  work  of  religion.  And  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  of  our  members  who  are  con- 
sidered as  having  attained  to  religious  stabili- 
ty, can,  with  propriety,  present  or  recom- 
mend such  works  to  those  who  may  be  looking 
up  to  them  as  advisers  and  examples.  It  is 
certainly  laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  unwary.  But  even  more  mischief  is 
likely  to  arise,  from  the  general  perusal  by  our 
young  people,  of  biographies  of  those  who  have 
occupied  conspicuous  stations  in  the  Society, 
and  works  upon  religious  subjects  written  by 
such,  in  which  notions  are  inculcated  incon- 
sistent with  our  principles,  and  practices 
recommended  sadly  incompatible  with  the 
self  denying  testimonies  of  Truth,  given  to 
us  as  a  people  to  uphold.  For  when  read- 
ing a  work  written  by  one  not  a  Friend,  and 
who  does  not  profess  to  set  forth  our  faith 
and  practice,  we  expect  to  find  both  senti- 
ments, and  conduct  advocated,  which  are 
incompatible  with  genuine  Quakerism — are 
prepared  to  notice  them  as  they  are  exhibited — 
and  are  more  or  less  upon  our  guard  against 
their  reception;  but  when  persons  of  but  lit- 
tle religious  experience,  take  up  a  book  writ- 
ten by  one,  who  has  not  only  enjoyed  a  right 
of  membership  in  our  Society,  but  who  is  held 
up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  flock  ; 
or  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  the  memoirs  of 
such  an  one  ;  the  confidence  felt  in  the  stand- 
ing and  religious  attainments  of  the  author,  or 
the  person  whose  life  is  depicted,  naturally 
throws  the  mind  ofTits  guard,  predisposes  it  to 
succumb  to  their  judgment,  and  thus  prepares 
it  to  admit  without  dispute  whatever  is  offered 
for  its  acceptance:  and  if  a  doubt  is  raised  re- 
specting the  soundness  of  an  opinion  advanc- 
ed, or  the  consistency  of  manners  and 
practice  narrated,  such  are  more  likely  to 
question  their  own  feelings  of  distrust  or  dis- 
approbation, than  to  admit  the  conviction  that 
persons  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  station, 
and  so  universally  admired,  would  advocate 
error,  or  do  that  which  is  wrong.  Hence, 
what  many  may  esteem  slight  deviations  from 
the  exalted  standard  which  our  Society  has 
ever  acknowledged  ; — the  insinuation  of  doubts 
respecting  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  early 
Friends  upon  important  points  of  doctrine, 
when  promulgated  by  such  an  author ;  or  the 
expression  of  sentiments  respecting  the  Socie- 
ty and  its  testimonies  such  as  those  quoted  in 
the  communication  of  last  week,  by  one  occu- 
pying the  position,  and  exerting  the  influence 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  are  calculated  to  effect  more 
unsettlement  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
inexperienced,  and  to  open  the  door  for  wider 
departures  among  our  members,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  strictness  of  our  profession,  than 


all  the  open  attacks  which  have  ever  been 
made  upon  the  Society,  by  those  who  boldly 
avowed  their  disapprobation  of  its  principles. 
It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  all  those  who  are 
religiously  concerned  to  guard  our  beloved 
Society  from  these  evils,  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  likely  to  arise; 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  proper  time,  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  that  duty  will  be  more  fully 
performed,  in  respect  to  the  memoir  referred 
to  last  week,  and  any  others  which  may  claim 
a  similar  notice.  Where  principles  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  remain  neuter:  the 
mind  will  side  one  way  or  the  other.  But  if 
while  the  judgment  is  convinced  of  the  right, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  screen,  or  defend  the 
wrong,  the  perceptive  faculties  become  enfee- 
bled ;  we  cease  to  be  able  to  discern  clearly 
between  thing  and  thing,  and  are  almost  un- 
avoidably brought  at  last,  to  settle  down  where 
our  predilections,  or  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstances incline  us,  even  though  that  may 
involve  us  in  the  advocacy  of  the  very  thing 
we  once  condemned.  It  is  therefore  as  much 
our  duty,  and  as  necessary  to  our  religious 
growth,  to  reject  error,  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner faithfully  expose  and  condemn  it,  as  it  is 
to  uphold  the  truth. 

It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  enabled  to  issue  the  "  Ap- 
peal for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,"  and  thus  prevented  the 
Society  from  being  identified  with  the  senti- 
ments therein  disavowed.  Many  persons, 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  true  faith  of  the 
Society,  or  willing  to  misinterpret  it,  refer  to 
the  works  containing  those  sentiments,  and 
quote  them  as  illustrating  its  belief.  A  Lon- 
don Periodical  called  "  The  Universe,"  affords 
an  instance.  Its  Editor  saw  fit,  some  time 
ago,  to  contradict  an  assertion  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  respecting 
its  belief  concerning  what  is  usually  styled  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  after  stating  his  own  belief  in 
the  following  words,  viz.,  "  We  have  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  was  and  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  instituted  for  the  good  of  our 
race,  and  designed  to  be  as  permanent  as 
our  race  in  its  present  state  of  existence," 
he  says,  "  We  have  stated  our  belief  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  community,  holds 
substantially  this  view  ;  we  say  substuntially, 
for  they  would  not,  we  presume,  adopt  the 
ipsissima  verba  in  which  we  explain  our  theo- 
ry. The  eminently  gifted  J.  J.  Gurney  cer- 
tainly held  this  view,  for  in  a  work  he  publish- 
ed on  the  Sabbath,  he  says," — a  passage  from 
that  work  is  then  given,  being  one  of  those 
which  is  quoted  in  the  Appeal  ;  and  the  editor 
further  remarks:  "This  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  Christian  philosopher's  accordance  with 
our  views.  Now,  having  published  these 
views,  this  eminent  man  was  still  recognized 
as  a  minister  in  the  body — received  certificates 
from  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings  to  visit,  as 
a  minister,  nearly  all  the  continental  kingdoms, 
the  West  Indies,  and  North  America  :  and  the 
Society,  as  such,  never  on  any  occasion,  ex- 
pressed any  want  of  unity  with  his  doctrinal 
views." 

Referring  to  the  discrepancy  between  these 
views  upon  what  he  calls  "  the  Sabbath,"  and 
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those  maintained  by  Barclay,  the  editor  ven- 
tures the  assertion  that  "  his  [Barclay's]  mis- 
sion was  not  merely  to  announce  positive 
truths,  but  also,  and  especially,  to  protest 
against  particular  errors  ;  and  the  terms  he 
employs  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  had  reference 
— at  least  so  we  think — to  the  superstitious 
notions  then  abounding  about  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  a  particular  day,  and  the  supposed 
permanence  of  some  parts  of  the  Levitical 
code.  If  he  were  now  living  he  would  employ 
other  phraseology  than  is  found  in  his  writings 
on  other  subjects  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Sabbath."  How  important  is  it  that  the  So- 
ciety should  faithfully  disclaim  and  expose  the 
unsound  sentiments  published  to  the  worid  by 
any  of  its  members,  while  it  firmly  maintains 
its  long  acknowledged  faith  as  expounded  by 
Barclay  and  his  coadjutors.  There  are  many 
honest  inquirers  among  other  religious  profes- 
sors, let  us  throw  no  stumbling-block  in  their 
way,  nor  leave  it  difficult  for  them  to  tell  what 
the  real  principles  of  Friends  now  are. 

XX. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

Rebecca  Jones  now  attended  meetings  con- 
stantly, although  she  could  not  do  it  without 
much  opposition  from  her  mother,  and  was 
subjected  to  many  very  trying  things  in  ful- 
filling this  duty.  She  was,  however,  enabled 
to  rejoice  when  meeting  day  came, — and  even 
the  evening  before,  her  mind,  she  says, 
"  seemed  under  the  preparing  power  for  the 
solemn  performance  of  Divine  worship  ;  of  the 
necessity  whereof,  I  was  now  truly  convinced, 
as  well  as  of  my  unfitness  therefor,  without 
the  daily  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  The 
heart-tendering  power  of  Truth  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner  attended,  insomuch  that  if  [  was 
not  in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  my  meeting 
seemed  in  vain." 

"  I  frequently  compared  my  situation  about 
this  time,  with  that  of  the  children  of  solid 
Friends,  many  of  whom  I  perceived  walked 
widely  from  their  holy  profession.  I  thought 
if  I  had  been  favoured  with  the  like  privileges 
many  of  them  enjoyed,  1  had  not  had  so  much 
work  for  repentance.  Oh  !  that  they  did  but 
see,  and  rightly  understand,  the  manifold  ob- 
ligations they  are  under  to  the  everlasting  Fa- 
ther, and  also  to  their  pious  parents.  0,  the 
unspeakable  advantage  of  an  early  education 
in  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  !  Certain  - 
ly, in  the  great  day  of  decision,  it  will  but  add 
to  the  weight  in  the  scale  against  them,  who 
pursue  lying  vanities,  forsake  their  own  mer- 
cies, and  rebelliously  turn  their  backs  on  the 
admonitions,  counsel  and  instruction  of  tender, 
pious,  heart-aching  parents.  I  esteemed  my- 
[self  as  a  branch  broken  off  from  the  wild  olive, 
and  grafted  into  the  good  olive  tree,  and  was 
secretly  instructed  that  I  stood  by  Faith,  and 
jthat  the  goodness  of  God  would  be  toward  me, 
while  I  continued  in  his  fear, — otherwise  I 
should  be  cut  off.  I  often  fervently  desired 
that  those  who  had  erred  and  strayed  among 
the  youth,  whom  I  compared  to  the  natural 


branches  of  the  good  olive  tree,  might  be  graft- 
ed in  again,  for  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in 
again.  '  Be  not  high-minded  but  fear,'  was 
the  solemn  admonition  frequently  sounded  in 
the  ear  of  my  soul." 

We  may  often  observe  children  of  the  fami- 
ly,— the  sons  and  daughters  of  faithful  men 
and  women,  who  have  not  truly  profited  by 
the  privileges  they  have  enjoyed.  Some  of 
them  have  run  into  evil  courses,  and  lost  even 
amongst  men  of  the  world,  their  reputation 
and  standing  ; — some  seeking  for  a  less  cross- 
bearing,  and  more  self-pleasing  religion  than 
that  of  their  fathers,  join  some  one  of  the  form- 
laden,  and  ceremony-encumbered  professions 
around  them  ; — some  retain  their  membership 
amongst  Friends,  yet  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  demon- 
strate that  they  love  the  present  world,  and 
are  not  as  pilgrims  seeking  for  a  better,  that 
is  a  heavenly.  In  vain  for  these  has  been  the 
holy  example,  the  Christian  discipline,  the 
pious  advice,  the  secret  prayers  and  wrestling 
of  soul  of  their  parents  on  their  behalf.  Whilst 
these  are  not  prizing  their  privileges  we  see 
some  brought  into  our  Society  as  from  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  made  to  sit  amongst 
the  princes  of  the  people, — raised  up  as  from 
the  very  stones  of  the  street  to  be  first  spirit- 
ual children,  and  then,  as  they  advance  in 
knowledge,  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church.  Yet  the  Lord's  blessing  continues  to 
be  to  children's  children  of  those  that  fear  him  ; 
and  he  is  still  raising  up  and  qualifying  some 
of  these  to  occupy  the  places  of  dignified  and 
faithful  ones,  whom  he  has  taken  home  to  their 
eternal  rest.  It  is  heart  cheering  to  behold, 
how  in  divers  instances,  the  blessing  seems 
eminently  to  rest  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, on  the  seed  of  the  faithful.  Since  the 
death  of  Robert  Barclay,  there  has  hardly  fail- 
ed to  be  one  or  more  true  Quakers,  amongst 
his  descendants  to  uphold  the  Christian  doc- 
trines he  so  ably  advocated  by  his  writings, 
and  adorned  by  his  life.  Some  may  deem 
that  our  Society  has  effected  all  the  good  it  is 
capable  of  doing  in  the  world,  and  be  prepared 
to  believe  it  will  fall, — some  may  think  that  to 
those  brought  in  from  other  societies  we  must 
principally  look  for  supporters  of  the  primitive 
principles  of  Truth  ; — we  cannot  believe  either. 
We  look  hopefully  for  a  brighter  day  to  come 
for  our  Zion,  a  day  of  spiritual  grace  and  en- 
largement ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
Lord  will  continue  to  bestow  his  gifts  upon 
her  children,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an 
individual,  called  in  from  another  profession, 
preached  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  had  closed  his  com- 
munication, one  of  the  ministering  Friends 
present,  rose  with  these  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks, 
and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plow- 
men, and  your  vine-dressers."  Instantly 
Samuel  Emlen,  who,  though  knowing  the  ga- 
thering mercy  of  God  was  towards  all,  yet 
felt  his  heart  clothed  with  love  to  the  children 
of  the  family,  and  warmed  with  a  present  as- 
surance that  the  Lord's  peculiar  blessing  was 
not  to  be  taken  from  them,  broke  forth  in  an 
animated  voice  with  the  succeeding  verse  of 


the  prophet,  "  But  ye  shall  be  named  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  ;  men  shall  call  you  the 
ministers  of  our  God." 

Rebecca  Jones  though  suffering  many  things 
from  former  acquaintance,  yet  was  strength- 
ened to  persevere,  and  her  resolutions  she 
says  "  were  confirmed  to  serve  the  Lord,  the 
little  time  that  remained  to  me  in  this  life, 
which  I  then  often  thought  would  not  be  long." 

In  1756,  Catharine  Payton  with  Mary  Peis- 
ley  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  returned  home  to 
England.  A  new  temptation  of  Satan,  now 
assailed  Rebecca  Jones, — she  began  to  feel 
indifferent  about  attending  meetings.  She  was 
sorely  tried  with  suggestions  that  her  repent- 
ance had  been  vain,  and  that  her  sorrow  was 
feigned,  her  tears  insincere,  and  herself  under 
a  delusion.  She  says,  "  The  Lord  my  only 
Helper  in  this  night  of  probation,  saw  meet  in 
his  wisdom,  for  the  trial  of  my  Faith  to  hide 
his  face  from  me.  Thus  spoke  the  deceiver, 
'  Why  art  thou  thus?  Surely  if  thou  wert 
the  visited  of  God,  he  would  not  have  left  thee 
thus  poor,  stripped  and  helpless.  Thou  art 
not  on  the  right  foundation  ;  for  if  the  Lord 
had  been  at  all  with  thee  he  would  have  re- 
mained with  thee  forever.'  Oh  !  the  grief  and 
distress  of  my  poor  soul.  The  Divine  pre- 
sence was  withdrawn.  I  had  no  friend  upon 
earth  to  speak  to,  nor  any  to  whom  I  could 
make  my  complaint.  Yet  I  was  favoured  un- 
der all  with  strength  to  pray  that  I  might  be 
favoured  to  see  clearly  whence  this  distress 
and  doubting  arose.  Blessed  forever  be  the 
God  of  my  life,  whom  though  I  thought  afar 
off,  was  near,  and  had  only  withdrawn  as  be- 
hind the  curtain, — He  heard,  and  graciously 
answered  me  in  the  needful  hour.  I  resolved 
if  I  perished,  to  perish  at  his  feet.  Thus  spoke 
my  only  Friend  and  Helper, — 1  1  will  tho- 
roughly purge  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all 
thy  tin  !'  My  soul  replied,  '  Amen  !  so  be  it, 
blessed  Lord  !'  Here  I  could  feelingly  say  as 
did  David,  '  I  know,  O  Lord  !  thy  judgments 
are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast 
afflicted  me.'  Hope  revived  as  an  helmet  of 
salvation.  I  saw  mine  accuser,  and  he  fled  ! 
O  !  my  soul,  forget  not  thou  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  thy  God,  who  thus  graciously  appear- 
ed for  thy  help,  not  only  when  the  floods  of 
the  ungodly  made  thee  afraid,  but  when  in 
close  combat  with  the  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air, — the  Lord's  arm  brought  salvation, 
and  his  right  arm,  got  the  victory  !" 

On  reading  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
crafty  working  and  insinuations  of  the  cruel 
adversary,  a  narrative  was  brought  to  mind, 
left  by  a  valuable  ministering  Friend,  of  a 
temptation  which  assailed  him.  It  was  a  pre- 
sentation in  a  dream.  From  many  authentic 
narratives  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
Lord  does  yet  at  times  speak  to  man  in  visions 
of  the  night,  and  instruct  him  thereby  in  the 
way  in  which  he  should  go.  Most  of  our 
dreams  seem  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  much 
business,  the  half  revived  images  of  past 
thoughts,  and  past  scenes,  confused  and  min- 
gled together.  Others  of  them  seem  to  be 
filled  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Devil,  draw- 
ing the  thoughts  to  evil,  and  apparently  seek- 
ing to  corrupt  the  imagination.  Whenever 
our  dreams  seem  of  a  singular  cast,  indicating 
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as  we  may  suppose  supernatural  influence,  it 
will  be  well  for  us,  when  we  awaken,  to  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  seek  as  we  may  be  enabled 
to  do,  for  spiritual  discernment  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  whether  His  will  is  manifested 
therein,  yea  or  nay.  But  before  we  relate  the 
dream,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  dreamer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Experimental  Christianity. 

"  That  which  is  to  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  in 
man." 

The  following  remarks  of  John  Webster,  in 
the  year  1654,  it  is  believed  have  never  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend."  They  have  the 
primitive  savour,  and  are  of  the  good  old 
stamp, — pointing  to  the  indispensable,  and 
thorough  work  of  practical,  experimental  reli- 
gion in  the  heart. 

The  following  quotation  from  Wm.  Dews- 
bury,  perhaps,  will  not  inappropriately  intro- 
duce them  to  the  reader. 

"  They  that  come  to  the  heavenly  birth  of 
Christ  formed  in  them,  seek  the  things  that  are 
above  ;  they  can  do  no  other  :  Make  the  tree 
good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good.  We  must 
be  engrafted  into  the  vine  of  God's  righteous- 
ness.  O  !  slight  not  the  day  of  your  visitation. 
What  was  it  to  me  to  read  of  any  being  born 
again,  till  I  was  slain,  and  knew  the  heavenly 
baptism  of  Christ  Jesus? — till  I  saw  the  flam- 
ing sword  ready  to  slay  me  in  every  way,  in 
every  turning. 

"  He  that  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  lose 
his  life  for  Christ,  shall  never  come  into  his 
kingdom.  The  gale  is  straight,  and  the  way 
is  narrow :  none  come  hither  but  those  that 
die  into  a  heavenly  oneness  with  Christ.  Let 
us  empty  ourselves,  that  Christ  may  fill  us  : 
let  us  be  nothing  in  our  own  eyes,  that  we  may 
be  all  in  Him,  and  receive  of  His  fulness." 

On  the.  distinguishing  testimony  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  John  Webster  says  :  "  It 
is  not  in  the  holding  forth  the  highest  profes- 
sion of  Christ  in  the  letter,  that  makes  us  free, 
except  Christ  come  in  the  heart  and  make  us 
free  indeed.  The  chief  thing  that  every  soul 
is  to  mind,  in  reading  and  hearing,  is  to  ex- 
amine whether  t lie  same  thing  be  wrought  in 
them.  Whatever  we  find  in  the  letter,  if  it  be 
not  made  good  in  us,  what  are  the  words  to 
us  ?  VVe  must  see  how  Christ  is  crucified  and 
buried  in  us;  the  chief  thing  1  say  is  to  look 
into  our  own  hearts.  All  generally,  that  hold 
forth  a  profession  of  Christ,  say  in  words,  that 
Christ  is  the  Deliverer :  but  that  is  not  the  thing  : 
Is  he  a  Deliverer  to  thee  ?  Is  that  glorious 
Messiah  promised,  and  (he  Deliverer  with 
power,  come  into  thy  soul?  Hath  he  exalted 
himself  there?  Hath  he  made  bare  his  arm, 
and  been  a  glorious  conqueror  in  thee?  Hath 
he  taken  to  himself  his  great  power  to  reign 
in  thee?  Is  he  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  in  thee?  Whatever  thou  talkcst  of 
Christ  and  his  miracles,  if  thou  hast  no  wit- 
ness, no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  them  in  thine 
own  heart,  what  is  all  that  ever  he  did,  and 
what  is  all  that  ever  he  suffered,  to  thee  f  It 


may  be,  thou  mayesl  have  a  notion,  and  opin- 
ion of  the  things  of  God,  and  thou  hast  them 
by  history,  and  by  relation,  or  education,  or 
example,  or  custom,  or  by  tradition,  or  because 
most  men  have  received  them  for  truths.  But 
if  thou  hast  no  evidence  of  his  mighty  mira- 
cles, and  God-like  power  in  thy  own  soul,  how 
canst  thou  be  a  witness  that  they  are  the 
things  that  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  ?  For 
all  those  outward  things,  are  but  shadows  and 
representations,  figures  and  patterns  of  the 
heavenly  things  themselves.  Thou  mayest 
have  a  strong  opinion,  but  no  experience  of 
them  :  viz.,  that  Christ  hath  freed  and  deliver- 
ed thy  soul.  Hast  thou  really  seen  and  felt 
thy  captivity, — deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  lame  ? 
Oh  !  that  men  were  but  come  to  this  condition, 
to  be  sensible  of  their  misery  !  Oh  !  then  what 
mourning,  what  hanging  of  their  harps  on  the 
willows,  and  sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
and  crying  out,  '  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ?'  Till  they  have  deli- 
verance they  cannot  but  mourn  ;  and  who  can 
deliver  them,  but  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  ?  To  such  a  soul  only,  Christ  is  preci- 
ous. Others  may  talk  of  him,  and  make  a 
great  profession  of  him,  but  they  cannot  love 
him,  till  he  be  Immanuel  and  Saviour  in 
them.  Forms  and  ordinances  cannot  be  the 
rest  of  a  Christian,  because  they  may  be  used, 
and  lived  in,  and  admired,  and  prized,  whilst 
those  that  use  them  may  be  carried  away  with 
divers  lusts." 


For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

[We  have  been  informed,  that  the  name  here- 
tofore at  the  head  of  this  article  was  wrong; 
that  Clements's  name  was  Willets,  not  Wil- 
lis, as  in  our  copy,  and  have  therefore 
changed  it ; — another  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  placing  such  things  in  print,  beyond  the 
errors  of  transcription.] 

"  As  the  conclusion  of  my  days  draws  nigh- 
er,  so  the  conflicts  I  have  seem  sharper  while 
they  last.  One  happened  to  me  in  the  Tenth 
month  this  year.  I  [had  had]  very  sharp 
pains  at  times,  especially  when  I  was  moved 
in  bed  ;  but  when  the  pain  abated,  a  weakness 
attended  me,  which  afflicted  my  mind  more 
than  the  pain  had  done  before.  Then  it  was 
in  my  heart  to  say,  Oh  !  that  it  were  but  as 
well  with  me,  as  it  was  formerly,  when  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
when  by  his  light  I  went  through  dark  places  : 
but  now  He  hides  his  face  and  I  am  troubled  !" 
In  this  distress  she  was  comforted  by  a  dream, 
in  which  she  thought  some  peculiar  leaves 
were  sent  to  her,  adding,  "These  leaves  I 
took  to  be  such  as  grew  upon  that  tree  which 
brought  forth  fruit  every  month,  whose  leaves 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Then  it 
was  but  a  little  while  before  I  was  healed  of 
that  weakness  I  spoke  of.  Then  did  my  heart 
rejoice  because  of  the  balm  which  I  found  in 
Gilead,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was  loos- 


ed, much  to  this  effect : — Oh  !  thou  great  Crea- 
tor and  Preserver  of  all  things  !  Thou  that 
wast  with  Abraham  when  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and  with  Isaac  when  he  meditated  in 
the  field,  and  with  Jacob  when  he  made  a  stone 
his  pillow  !  Thou  that  knowest  the  sincerity 
of  all  hearts  that  have  covenanted  with  thee, 
as  I  done  many  years  ago  when  I  was  in  sore 
distress,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn — 
then  my  request  was  only  bread  and  water, 
and  such  attendance  as  I  had  need  of;  but  in- 
stead of  bread  and  water,  thou  hast  fed  me 
with  the  dainties  of  thy  house,  and  hast  heap- 
ed thy  favours  upon  me,  whereof  1  am  not 
worthy ;  which  has  often  engaged  my  heart 
more  and  more  to  trust  in  thy  everlasting 
Arm,  which  has  hitherto  been  underneath  to 
bear  up  my  drooping  spirits  through  this  vale 
of  tears  thus  far;  and  though  the  waters  of 
affliction  have  gone  over  my  head,  yet  did  thy 
life-giving  presence  greatly  [sustain  me.]  And 
now  I  humbly  pray  thee,  if  it  be  thy  blessed 
will,  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  thy  Light 
against  the  power  of  darkness,  and  in  them 
that  have  no  might  of  their  own,  that  so  they 
may  be  able  to  follow  thee  in  the  daily  cross. 
And  grant,  if  it  be  thy  will,  that  none  of  the 
afflicted — or  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to 
my  life  even  as  my  father's  household — may 
ever  perish  in  the  borders  of  heavenly  Ca- 
naan, or  be  driven  back  to  the  sea  again,  when 
we  may  think  we  are  near  dropping  anchor 
in  the  celestial  port  or  haven  of  eternal  rest 
and  happiness.  So  that  when  these  tribulated 
tabernacles  are  dissolved,  we  may  have  a 
right  to  call  thee  Father,  by  the  merits  of  thy 
dear  Son,  to  whom  alone  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  belongs  all  honour  and  renown, — for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
forevermore.  Amen  ! 

"  As  good  news  from  a  far  country  causes 
gladness  of  heart,  so  the  tidings  I  heard  the 
22d  of  Twelfth  month,  gave  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, in  that  I  understood  my  dear  relations  in 
Pennsylvania  were  all  alive  and  in  health,  and 
had  been  so  for  some  time :  but  above  all,  that 
my  dear  aged  father,  being  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  went  to  work  every  day  ;  which  I 
took  to  be  a  wonderful  favour  in  several  re- 
spects :  First,  that  his  life  and  understanding 
were  preserved  to  such  a  great  age  ;  and  again, 
that  he  was  able  to  do  something  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family.  These  considera- 
tions tended  greatly  to  the  bowing  of  my  spirit 
before  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies, 
who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  that, 
which  I  had  for  many  years  begged  for, — even 
from  my  young  years,  and  that  with  unfeign- 
ed tears,  without  number,  viz.,  that  my  dear 
father  might  live  till  he  was  old  ;  and  that  his 
last  days  might  be  his  best  days  ;  and  his  end 
crowned  with  peace.  And  now  I  have  reason 
to  believe  it  will  be  so  ;  and  that  which  good 
old  Simeon  said  in  another  case  has  been  in 
my  mind  :  so  I  hope  I  also  may  depart  in 
peace,  when  the  time  of  my  probation  may  be 
finished  ;  and  though  it  seems  long  that  the 
Bridegroom  is  pleased  to  tarry,  so  that  at 
times  I  am  ready  to  fear  my  oil  will  be  spent ; 
but  at  other  times  I  have  a  living  hope  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  poor  widow's  meal  and 
oil." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  the  First  month,  1766,  she  records  : — 
"  My  heart  has  at  limes  been  made  glad  for  a 
little  time  by  the  smiles  of  my  Beloved  :  but  it 
would  often  be  but  a  little  while  before  the 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  hell  would  so  terri- 
fy my  poor  afflicted  soul,  that  it  would  be 
in  great  bitterness,  which  1  have  compared 
to  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  the  relish 
whereof  brings  my  spirit  to  the  dust  of  the 
earth." 

In  her  memoranda  of  this  year  she  mentions 
several  sores  that  had  broken  out  upon  her 
legs  and  feet,  which  commenced  13  or  14 
years  previous,  and  adds  : — "  I  was  obliged  to 
wear  plasters  almost  continually,  which  put 
me  in  mind  of  poor  Lazarus  ;  but  with  this 
distinction — that  we  do  not  find  he  had  any 
better  outward  comforts  than  the  dogs  licking 
his  sores  ;  but  as  for  me,  1  have  had  abund- 
ance of  kindness  showed  me  in  that  respect  as 
well  as  all  others  ;  which  at  times  makes  me 
fear  my  sufferings  are  not  enough  to  entitle 
me  to  the  place  where  Lazarus  was  carried. 
But  the  event  I  must  leave  to  Him  who  is  to 
judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

"  On  a  certain  time  when  I  was  making  my 
complaint  in  secret  unto  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveth,  concerning  reflections  and  false  charges 
made  [against  me] — it  seemed  as  if  his  banner 
over  me  was  love,  and  he  gave  me  great  sat- 
isfaction by  these  words,  '  Regard  them  not !' 
For  a  considerable  time  after,  these  words 
were  as  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  if  I  had  heard 
them  with  my  outward  ear.  Then  I  found 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead — healing  virtue  in 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  whose  arisings  scat- 
ter all  his  enemies.  What  shall  I  say  of  his 
goodness,  whereby  my  soul  is  overcome?  Let 
blessing  and  honour  be  to  his  name  forever, 
which  is  a  strong  tower  to  the  afflicted. 

"  I  have  had  a  concern  on  my  mind  at 
times  for  more  than  four  months  to  mention  a 
little  concerning  my  worthy  Friend  William 
Mott,  of  Mainaroneck,  who  departed  this  life 
(as  far  as  I  could  learn)  in  the  Tenth  month, 
1765.  Though  I  have  many  worthy  friends 
that  I  count  worthy  of  double  honour  for  their 
work's  sake,  yet  in  respect  of  writing  to  me, 
he  exceeded  them  all  :  for  besides  his  letters 
he  sent  me  a  consolatory  epistle,  which  took 
up  three  sheets  of  paper.  He  signified  that 
might  be  the  last  I  might  expect  to  receive 
from  him;  which  indeed  it  was,  for  he  lived 
not  quite  two  months  after." — "  I  have  under- 
stood he  had  a  concern  on  his  mind  to  visit 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  order  thereto 
he  made  his  will  :  and  when  he  came  to  take 
leave  of  his  family — which  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  two  children,  the  elder  a  daughter 
about  14  or  15,  a  cripple  from  a  child  by  the 
rheumatism,  but  of  an  extraordinary  under- 
standing,— the  other  a  boy — it  was  so  hard  to 
part  with  them,  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
weeping  ;  only  he  told  his  little  boy  to  be  good 
to  his  mother.  So  he  left  them,  and  was  at 
Philadelphia  meeting  ;  and  from  thence  travel- 
led to  New  Garden,  where  he  was  taken  ill 
with  the  small-pox,  whereof  he  died.  When 
the  news  came  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  I  un- 
derstand it  affected  them  so  that  they  fainted 
several  times  ;  and  indeed  it  affected  me  very 
much  :  but  not  at  all  doubting  his  happiness, 


but  for  the  church's  loss  in  general,  and  mine 
in  particular." 

The  epistle  of  William  Mott  is  as  follows: 

"To  his  much  afflicted  and  respected  Friend, 
Clements  Willets,  at  Bethpuge,  on  Long 
Island. 

"'Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them,  and  those  that  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body.  Now  no  chastening-  for 
the  present  seerneth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  never- 
theless, afterwards  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  them  that  are  exercised  thereby.' 

"  Dear  Friend, — Since  I  saw  thee  last,  I 
have  several  times  found  an  openness  of  mind 
and  inclination  to  write  thee  once  more,  and 
to  commemorate  the  tender  mercies  and  sin- 
gular favours  which  Divine  goodness  hath  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  thee,  in  a  situation 
which  some  may  be  almost  ready  to  think,  of 
all  others,  the  most  miserable;  but  they  who 
thus  judge  according  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, and  measure  happiness  and  misery,  not 
by  the  unerring  standard  of  eternity,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  deceitful  apprehensions  of  mor- 
tality, they  cannot  penerate  into  that  glory 
which  is  within  the  veil,  nor  discern  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Divine  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  :  under  its  consolating  influ- 
ences, a  hidden  remnant  of  his  little  ones  (at 
times  and  seasons  when  he  is  pleased  to  bring 
them  into  his  banqueting  house,  and  spread 
the  banner  of  his  love  over  them)  can  experi- 
mentally testify  that  in  his  presence  there  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  are  rivers 
of  unspeakable  pleasures  forevermore. 

"  Though  thy  body  be  confined  to  a  bed  of 
wearisomeness  and  affliction,  and  thy  outward 
senses  be  deprived  of  those  enjoyments  which 
the  world  calls  comforts  and  pleasures;  yet  if 
thy  mind  be  at  liberty  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  can  have  free  access  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  thou  wilt 
know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  region  of 
mortality  that  deserves  the  name  of  pleasure 
or  misery  ;  for  they  that  live  in  temporal  plea- 
sures, '  are  dead  while  they  live,'  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  ;  for 
these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, will  as  we  abide  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints,  be  instrumental  to  work  out  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  and  we  shall  know  by  experience,  that 
'  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  serve  him 
with  sincerity  of  heart. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Who  Rob  Orchards. 

In  a  certain  village  of  the  far  west  was  an 
infidel.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  Fanny  Wright ;  but  he  could 
see  no  excellence  or  beauty  in  the  Son  of 
righteousness.  This  man,  of  course,  never 
entered  any  place  of  worship.  Indeed,  in  the 
fruit  season,  he  was  specially  busy  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  defending  his  orchards  from 
his  great  enemies,  the  woodpeckers,  and  the 
idle  and  profligate  persons  of  the  village,  who, 
on  that  day,  made  unusually  sad  havoc  among 


his  apples  and  peaches.  One  day,  while  at 
work  with  his  son-in-law — an  infidel  like  him- 
self, although  a  more  kind  and  courteous  gen- 
tleman,—  as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  was 
passing,  he  very  rudely  thus  accosted  the  min- 
ister : 

"Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  your  preaching  1 
what  good  do  you  do  by  it  ?  Why  don't  you 
teach  these  fellows  here  better  morals  ?  Why 
don't  you  tell  them  something  about  stealing, 
in  your  sermons,  and  keep  them  from  robbing 
my  orchards  ?" 

The  minister  pleasantly  replied, "  My  dearsir, 
I  am  sorry  you  are  so  annoyed,  and  I  should 
most  willingly  read  the  fellows  who  rob  your 
orchards  a  lecture  on  thieving;  but  the  truth 
is,  they  are  all  so  like  you  and  the  major  here, 
1  never  get  a  chance  /" 

"  Good,  good,"  replied  the  major,  laughing  ; 
on  which  the  elder  infidel  blushing  a  little, 
and  in  an  apologetical  tone  said, 

"  Well  I  believe  it  is  true  enough  ;  it  is  not 
the  chuich  going  people  that  steal  my  apples." 
— American  Messenger. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
LINES  ON  NIAGARA. 

Among  the  multitude  I  too  have  come, 

Again  to  see,  what  I  have  seen  before, 
Creation's  wonder  !  in  thy  old  wild  home, 

Reigning  supreme,  though  laving  kingly  shore. 

With  what  delightsome  feeling  did  I  gaze 
Upon  thy  varied  beauties,  mighty  Fall ! 
Thy  pure  white  vesture  shrouded  by  its  haze, 
Rising  in  clouds  as  if  to  cover  all. 

Gladdened  by  sunbeams,  into  iris  shades, 
Or  the  soft  radiance  of  the  lunar  bow  ; 
Thy  crown  of  em'rald  green,  which  swiftly  fades 
Into  the  giant  sheet  of  white,  below. 

With  what  majestic  mein  and  purpose  high 

From  thy  exalted  station  dost  thou  fall 
To  do  the  right,  fulfil  the  destiny, 

Of  His  appointed  bounds,  who's  God  o'er  all. 

Thou  art  a  splendid  link,  in  the  bright  chain 

Of  inland  seas,  sweeping  our  northern  shores, 
And  by  unceasing  flow  thou  dost  maintain 
A  waste  of  waters,  to  convey  the  stores 

Of  kindred  nations,  and  of  savage  too, 

Who  might  thus  brought  together  fraternize; 
Would  it  were  so,  and  less  of  wrong  we  knew 
Of  poor  humanity,  degenerate,  unwise. 

But  thou  art  faultless,  beautiful,  sublime, 

In  Nature's  harmony  thou  dwell'st  secure, 
A  noble  pattern  for  much  future  time, 

Though  many  signs  foretell  thy  ending  sure. 

To  man,  in  accents  loud,  dost  thou  not  say, 

(When  wrapt  in  silence  upon  Table  Rock,) 
'  Mortal  attend,  work  now  in  this  thy  day, 
Or  Jesus  will  not  open  to  thy  knock.' 

A. 

Go  on. — "  To  those  who  are  rightly  con- 
cerned for  the  testimonies  of  Truth — Go  on  in 
the  name  and  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  heed  not  the 
opposition  of  such  as  would  be  at  liberty  to  do 
things  which  tend  not  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  but 
mind  God's  fear,  and  keep  in  that  Spirit  which 
judges  down  all  ungodliness,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  so  shall  you  prosper,  and  be 
as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  beat 
down  all  ungodliness." — Giles  Barnardiston. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Traveller'' s  Door  Fastener. — Among  the 
various  inventions  which  have  lately  been  pa- 
tented, is  one  termed  a  traveller's  door  fasten- 
er, which  is  composed  of  two  small  metal 
plates  formed  into  a  wedge  by  the  insertion  of 
a  piece  of  wood  between  them,  while  the  under 
plate  is  fitted  with  two  small  spikes  that  catch 
the  floor.  The  sharp  end  of  the  fastener  is 
thrust  under  the  door,  and  is  more  firmly  fixed 
by  every  attempt  to  enter  the  room,  while  a 
cord  carried  to  the  bedside  enables  a  person 
lying  in  bed  to  withdraw  the  wedge,  and  thus 
admit  a  visiter. — Late  Paper. 

Cleansing  the  Teeth. — Charcoal  should  not 
be  used  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  since  its  parti- 
cles contain  a  grinding  powder,  which,  from 
its  harshness  wears  off  the  enamel.  The  best 
powder  for  cleansing  the  teeth  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  of  Peruvian  bark, 
two  parts,  of  Armenian  bole  four  parts,  pre- 
pared chalk  four  parts,  myrrh  two  parts,  loaf 
sugar  two  parts,  Castile  soap  two  parts,  and  of 
carbonate  of  soda  half  a  part.  These  are  to 
be  pulverized,  mixed,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve. — Ibid. 

A  drop  or  two  of  honey  well  rubbed  on  the 
hands  while  wet,  after  washing  with  soap,  pre- 
vents chapping,  and  removes  the  roughness  of 
the  skin  ;  it  is  particularly  pleasant  for  chil- 
dren's hands  and  faces  in  cold  weather. 

Curing  Beef. — By  most  of  the  modes  now 
in  use,  the  beef  becomes  too  much  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  and  is  not,  as  a  consequence,  so 
fine  for  eating.  By  the  following  process,  this 
difficulty  is  prevented,  and  the  beef  will  keep 
till  the  Ibllowing  summer:  To  eight  gallons  of 
water  add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one 
quart  of  molasses,  four  ounces  of  nitre,  and 
fine  salt  till  it  will  float  an  egg.  This  is 
enough  for  two  common  quarters  of  beef.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  found  very  fine  ; 
a  famous  beef-eater  says  it  is  the  only  good 
way. — Albany  Cultivator. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1848. 


The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Hibernia  at  New 
York  on  the  9th  instant,  in  about  15  days 
from  Liverpool,  furnishes  intelligence  various 
and  interesting.  We  have  not  room  to  do 
more  than  in  general  terms  to  say,  that  the 
French  Republic  was  still  going  on, — that  the 
Provisional  Government  continued  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  and,  comparatively 
speakiri",  with  very  liltle  of  noise  or  disturb- 
ance. The  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  country,  however,  were  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion, and  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  much 
distress  and  disquiet.  The  revolutionary  spi- 
rit of  the  French  seems  to  have  spread,  and  to 
be  spreading  into  almost  every  pari  of  Europe; 
and  in  several  instances,  those  at  I  he  helm  of 
government,  Kings  and  Princes,  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  avert  a  worse  evil,  by  partial- 
ly yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  people  for 
melioration  and  change. 


The  lime  must  be  nearly  come  when  infor- 
mation may  be  looked  lor  from  Mexico,  in  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Treaty,  as  modified  by  our  Senate.  In  the 
meantime  the  following,  which  we  take  from 
the  Inquirer  of  11th  instant,  will  interest  our 
readers  : — 

"  The  indications  from  Mexico,  are  certain- 
ly of  a  pacific  character.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  order  which  Gen.  Butler  is 
said  to  have  issued  to  the  quartermasters  and 
companies  at  Vera  Cruz,  countermanding  cer- 
tain supplies  which  were  in  the  course  ol  pre- 
paration for  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  further 
stated  that  proper  officers  have  been  instructed 
to  have  depots  of  provisions  established  at 
certain  points  along  the  line  of  march  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  readiness 
for  a  general  evacuation  of  the  enemy's  capi- 
tal, some  time  in  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
course  of  proceeding  is  conclusive  of  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  Gen.  Butler,  that  the  treaty 
will  be  ratified  in  Queretaro,  and  that  peace 
will  be  certainly  and  suddenly  proclaimed." 


By  request  of  a  P'riend  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  matter,  we  invite  attention  to 
the  circular  relative  to  the  re-opening  of  Hav- 
erford  School,  inserted  at  page  184  of  our  pre- 
sent volume  :  also  to  the  shorter  notice  at  page 
200.  With  the  aid  of  the  recent  liberal  ac- 
cession to  the  funds,  the  institution  ought  to 
be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  permanency  ;  but 
that  this  expectation  be  realized  depends,  of 
course,  very  much  upon  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  have  children  to  educate  in 
filling  up  the  school.  A  seminary  of  the  kind 
intended,  faithfully  conducted  in  accordance 
with  our  doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  with 
the  requisite  attention  to  simplicity  in  dress 
and  address,  does  seem  to  us  an  object  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
rising  generation. 

A  Friend  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as 
clerk  in  a  store  or  counting-room,  and  would 
be  willing  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer in  any  other  capacity,  if  needed.  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  salary,  as 
the  main  object  is  employment.  For  address 
apply  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend." 


A  Friend  living  in  the  city  has  a  son  about 
eleven  years  old  he  wishes  to  place  with  some 
suitable  person  in  the  country.  Inquire  at 
this  Office. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  Colcrain,  Ohio, 
for  self,  E.  Sidvvell,  A.  Railey,  and  Benjamin  Bundy, 
82  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  S.  Cowgill,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ; 
and  E.  Kirk,  S3,  vol.  20;  of  Gcoigo  Gilbert,  West 
Newton,  Ta.,  81,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  from  A.  Cope,  SI,  to 
52,  vol.  21.  Twelfth  month  1st,  1847,  received  of 
Warner  Atkinson,  Damascus,  Ohio,  per  M.  Jenncss, 
84,  vols.  10  and  20,  omitted. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Ad  missions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
|  Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 


179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Joseph  Scatlergood,  No.  97  Spruce  street ; 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident,  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
W7orthington. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  on  Sixth  St., 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  instant,  John 
Canby  to  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  James  Boustead, 
deceased,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
Daniel  Thornton,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  The  kind  and  affection- 
ate disposition  of  this  beloved  Friend  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  family  circle,  and  to  his  numerous  friends. 
His  sickness,  which  was  not  of  very  long  continu- 
ance, was  unaccompanied  with  any  severe  suffering; 
and  with  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  he 
was  enabled  to  look  towards  the  close  of  life,  with  a 
humble  but  sustaining  hope,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Saviour,  his  purified  spirit 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  everlasting  life. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  the  6th  inst.,  Debo- 

rah  P.,  wife  of  Joseph  Kite,  aged  50  years ;  a  member 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was 
taken  ill  near  the  middle  of  Twelfth  month,  1847, 
(having  been  somewhat  indisposed  for  some  months 
previously,)  at  which  time,  she  said,  it  was  sounded  in 
her  ears,  "Thou  must  die!"  and  she  was  concerned 
to  set  her  spiritual  house  in  order.  As  disease  pro- 
gressed, unmurmuring  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  patience  under  privation,  were  conspicuous.  On 
one  occasion,  when  parched  with  thirst,  and  a  drink 
of  iced  water  was  given  her,  she  gratefully  said, 
"  When  our  Saviour  thirsted,  they  gave  him  vinegar 
mixed  with  gall;  and  I  have  plenty  of  nice  cool  wa- 
ter to  drink  !"  Presently  after  she  added,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  being  misunderstood,  "  Don't  think  I  compare 
myself  to  him  !"  To  two  ministering  Friends  who 
visited  her,  and  who  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
Everlasting  Arm  was  underneath  to  support,  and  that 
the  white  stone  and  the  new  name  would  he  given 
her,  she  remarked,  that  "She  had  had  many  comfort- 
able  seasons  on  her  bed,  and  many  precious  passages 
of  Scripture  were  brought  to  her  remembrance."  To- 
wards the  close  she  several  times  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  released  :  "  I  long  to  be  gone  ;"  "  I  want  to  go, 
and  be  in  heaven."  All  fear  of  death  seemed  entire- 
ly removed.  Thus  in  mercy  prepared  for  her  change, 
by  Him  who  said,  "  Blessed  aro  the  pure  in  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God,"  we  doubt  not  she  has  entered 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous,  where  they 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rock  of  Behistun. 

(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

It  would  extend  this  notice  to  loo  great  a 
length  to  repeat  the  entire  translation  of  these 
inscriptions.  It  will  be  interesting  however  to 
consider  some  portions  of  them. 

In  the  first  column,  which  is  introductory, 
Darius  gives  his  genealogy  and  the  evidence 
of  his  royal  blood  ;  he  then  describes  the  ex- 
tent of  his  empire,  and  the  steps  by  which  he 
acquired  dominion  over  it ;  first,  however,  ac- 
knowledging his  obligation  for  the  whole  of  it, 
to  the  Divine  Being. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — By  the  grace  [or 
will]  of  Ormazd  I  am  king  ;  Ormazd  granted 
me  the  empire. 

.  "  Says  Darius  the  king  : — These  are  the 
countries  which  have  come  down  to  me  ;  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king  of 
them :  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  those  [parts]  of  Sparta  (and) 
Ionia  which  are  of  the  sea,  Armenia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Parthia,  Sarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia, 
Baclria,  Sogdiana,  (Gandaria,)  the  Sacce,  the 
Sattagydes,  Arachotia,  (and)  the  Mecians  ; 
the  total  amount,  twenty-one  countries. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king : — These  are  the 
countries  which  have  come  to  me ;  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  ihey  have  become  subject  to 
me;  they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That 
which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  it  has  been  performed. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Within  these 
countries,  who  ever  was  of  the  true  faith,  (?) 
him  have  I  well  cherished,  I  have  cherished. 
Whoever  was  a  heretic,  (?)  him  have  I  well 
destroyed,  I  have  destroyed." 

Rawlinson  is  not  confident  that  the  words 
faith  and  heretic  give  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original.  He  thinks,  however,  that  his  trans- 
lation is  likely  to  prove  correct,  as  the  terms 
are  evidently  used  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
the  one  in  a  good,  the  other  in  a  bad  sense. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormazd  has 
granted  me  the  empire.    Ormazd  has  brought 
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help  to  me  until  I  have  gained  this  empire. 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  empire. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — This  is  what  was 
done  by  me  before  1  became  king.  (He  who 
was)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our  race, 
he  was  here  king  before  me.  There  was  of 
that  Cambyses  a  brother  named  Bardius  ;  he 
was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cam- 
byses. Afterwards  Cambyses  slew  that  Bar- 
dius. When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius  the 
troubles  of  the  slate  ceased  which  Bardius  had 
excited.  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  then  the 
state  became  heretical.  Then  the  lie  became 
abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces." 

The  tablet  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  insur- 
rection of  Gomates,  and  the  other  persons 
whose  effigies  are  carved  upon  the  rock,  and 
whose  legends  have  already  been  given.  Some 
of  the  circumstances  detailed  are  highly  inter- 
esting. Gomates  reigned  supreme  for  a  time. 
"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — There  was  not  a 
man,  neither  Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  of 
our  family,  who  would  oppose  that  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  possessed  of  the  crown.  The 
state  feared  to  resist  him.  He  would  frequent- 
ly address  the  state,  which  knew  the  old  Bar- 
dius ;  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the 
state,  (saying,)  ('  Beware)  lest  it  regard  me  as 
if  I  were  not  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.' 
(There  was)  not  any  one  bold  enough — every 
one  standing  round  Gomates,  the  Magian — 
until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode  in  the  worship 
of  Ormazd  ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then 
it  was,  with  the  men  well-wishers,  I  thus  slew 
that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men 
who  were  his  followers.  The  fort  named 
Sictachotes  in  the  district  of  Media,  named 
Nis-sea,  there  I  slew  him  ;  I  dispossessed  him 
of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Orirrazd  I  be- 
came king ;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — The  crown  that 
had  been  wrested  from  our  race,  that  1  recov- 
ered. 1  established  it  firmly.  Like  my  an- 
cestor, thus  I  did.  The  rites  which  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited.  1 
reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunts 
and  worship,  and  (confided  them)  to  the  fami- 
lies which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived 
of  those  offices.  I  firmly  established  the  king- 
dom, both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other 
Provinces.  Like  my  predecessor,  thus  I  re- 
stored that  which  had  been  taken  away.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured 
until  I  had  firmly  established  our  family.  Like 
my  ancestor,  thus  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  might  not 
supersede  our  family." 

The  ancestor  alluded  to,  is  supposed  to  be 
Cyrus,  who  delivered  Persia  from  the  Median 
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yoke.  Rawlinson  mentions,  that  partly  ow- 
ing to  imperfections  in  the  rock,  that  portion 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  which  relates  to  a 
religious  reformation  is  obscure.  Fie  seems 
uncertain  whether  it  means  to  state  that  a  re- 
storation of  abolished  rites  had  been  effected 
by  Darius,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  restora- 
tion of  certain  functionaries  to  religious  offices, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Gomates. 

The  remainder  of  the  Inscriptions  states, 
"  Says  Darius  the  king,  What  I  did  after  that 
I  became  king."  It  relates,  at  considerable 
length,  many  particulars  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  parties,  whose  chieftains  are  figured  upon 
the  rock,  and  concludes  with  some  injunctions 
for  his  royal  successors. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Thou,  whoever 
may  be  king  hereafter,  exert  thyself  to  put 
down  lying.  The  man  who  may  be  heretical, 
him  entirely  destroy.  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept 
up,  my  country  shall  remain  intact. 

"Says  Darius  the  king: — This  is  what  I 
have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I 
achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole.  Thou 
whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tablet, 
let  it  be  known  to  thee,  that  which  has  been 
done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely  re- 
lated. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormazd  is  my 
witness,  that  this  record  I  have  faithfully  made 
of  the  performance  of  the  whole. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  there  is  much  else  that  has  been  done 
by  me,  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been  in- 
scribed. On  that  account  it  has  not  been 
inscribed,  lest  he  who  may  hereafter  peruse 
this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  seem 
(that)  they  are  falsely  recorded. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Those  who  have 
been  former  kings  in  succession,  to  them  it  is 
done.  As  by  me,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd 
has  been  the  performance  of  the  whole  re- 
corded. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Be  it  known  to 
thee,  my  successor,  that  which  has  been  done 
by  me,  thus  publicly,  on  that  account  that 
thou  conceal  not.  If  thou  publish  this  tablet, 
Ormazd  shall  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy 
offspring  be  numerous,  and  may  thou  be  long- 
lived. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — If  thou  shalt  con- 
ceal this  record,  thou  shalt  not  be  thyself 
recorded.  May  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and 
may  thou  be  childless. 

"Says  Darius  the  king: — On  that  account 
Ormazd  brought  help,  and  the  other  gods 
which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  a  heretic, 
nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant. 

"  Says  Dan-ius  the  king : — Thou,  whatsoever 
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king  who  mayest  be  hereafter,  the  man  who 
may  be  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer,  do 
not  cherish  them  ;  cast  them  out  into  utter 
perdition. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Thou,  whosoever 
hereafter  mayest  behold  this  tablet  which  I 
have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  (beware) 
lest  thou  dishonour  (them).  As  long  as  thou 
respectest  them,  so  long  shalt  thou  be  preserv- 
ed." 

These  injunctions  are  repeated,  with  slight 
variations;  but  the  above  selection  sufficiently 
exhibits  their  character. 

The  term  which  Rawlinson  has  rendered 
heresy,  and  about  the  exact  signification  of 
which  he  is  doubtful,  evidently,  from  the  con- 
text, relates  to  some  defect  of  faith,  perhaps 
apostacy  or  impiety.  The  injunction  to  de- 
stroy the  heretic,  would,  according  to  the  usu- 
al acceptation  of  the  term,  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  then  resident  in  Persia. 
Yet  we  know,  from  the  Bible,  that  they  were 
not  only  tolerated  by  Darius,  but  that  one  at 
least  of  them — the  prophet  Daniel — was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  him.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  analogy  which  has  been  observed,  between 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  the  true  faith, 
might  in  the  opinion  of  Darius,  have  preserved 
the  latter  from  the  stigma  of  heresy.  The 
One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being,  the  Angel 
of  his  Presence,  and  Satan — the  great  adver- 
sary of  human  virtue  and  happiness,  were  re- 
markably, though  faintly,  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Zendavesta,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Per- 
sians. They  had  evidently  received  some 
rays  of  the  Divine  illumination  vouch- 
safed to  the  nation  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  the 
more  perfect  manifestation  of  his  will.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  had  been  the  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  many, 
who  were  in  much  ignorance  and  error  receiv- 
ed it  in  part.  Darius  himself,  as  the  Bible 
testifies^  did,  upon  one  occasion,  by  a  special 
decree,  acknowledge  the  existence  and  power 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  sculpture  on  the  rock,  according  to 
Rawlinson,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  has  been 
sometimes  represented. 

"  The  execution  of  the  figures  is,  perhaps, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis, 
and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  Behistun 
must  have  been  an  earlier  trial  of  the  artist's 
skill.  The  effigies  indeed  of  Darius  and  his 
attendants  alone  exhibit  that  grace  of  outline 
and  studied  finish  of  detail  which  may  place 
them  at  all  upon  an  equality  with  the  Persian 
sculptures.  The  figures  of  the  ten  vanquished 
leaders  are  of  diminutive  stature  and  barbar- 
ous execution,  but  in  this  case  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  elegance  may  have  been  designedly 
avoided,  in  order  to  mark  an  inferiority  of  sta- 
tion. I  may  add,  that  the  Median  robe  and 
short  Persian  tunic  alternate  in  the  attire  of 
these  abject  figures ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  variety  depend  on  national  costume, 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  mere  arlistical  de- 
vice to  prevent  monotony  of  effect.  The 
sculptures  may  be  strictly  considered,  I  think, 
as  n  triumphal  memorial,  hardly  aiming  at 
correct  or  characteristic  delineation,  but  rather 
designed  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
the  record,  and  addressed  to  the  comprehen- 


sion of  those  to  whom  the  lettered  tablets  must 
have  been  unintelligible. 

"  The  labour  bestowed  on  the  whole  work 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  prepa- 
ration of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have 
occupied  many  months,  and  on  examining  the 
tablets  minutely,  I  observed  an  elaborateness 
of  workmanship  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
other  places.  Wherever,  in  fact,  from  (he 
unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult  to 
give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten 
lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  nicely  managed, 
that  a  very  careful  scrutiny  is  required  at  pre- 
sent to  detect  the  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures 
which  perforated  the  rock,  were  filled  up  also 
with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish  which 
was  bestowed  on  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical 
means. 

"  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I  think, 
consists  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for 
beauty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  cor- 
rectness, they  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
world.  1  would  assign  the  palm  of  merit  to 
the  Median  writing,  and  in  that  view  I  would 
infer  a  Median  artist,  but  the  Persian  transcript 
is  also  far  superior  to  any  engraving  that  is 
met  with  at  Persepolis  or  Hamadan,  and  the 
Babylonian  legends,  although  less  elaborately 
finished,  are  hardly  below  the  standard  of  the 
usual  tablets.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
speculate  on  the  means  employed  to  engrave 
the  work  in  an  age  when  steel  is  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown,  but  I  cannot  avoid  notic- 
ing a  very  extraordinary  device  which  has 
been  employed  apparently  to  give  a  finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to 
myself,  and  to  those  who,  in  company  with 
myself,  scrutinized  the  execution  of  the  work, 
that  after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been 
accomplished,  a  coating  of  siliceous  varnish 
had  been  laid  on  to  give  a  clearness  of  outline 
to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the 
surface  against  the  action  of  the  elements. 
This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hardness 
than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the 
trickling  of  water  for  three-and-twenty  centu- 
ries, and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge 
like  thin  layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other 
portions  of  the  tablet  to  the  broken  surface, 
and  still  shows  with  sufficient  distinctness  the 
forms  of  the  characters,  although  the  rock 
beneath  is  entirely  honey-combed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fis- 
sures, caused  by  the  outbursling  of  natural 
springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet, 
where  I  suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that  the 
varnish  has  entirely  disappeared." 

Rawlinson  notices  several  inscriptions  by 
Cyrus,  the  predecessor,  and  Xerxes,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Darius.  But  he  remarks: — "To 
this  monarch,  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  con- 
quest, magnificent  in  his  tastes,  and  possessed 
of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted  for  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Palaeography  of 
Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  appears,  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  monumental  fame,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation 
at  Persepolis  with  a  legend  commemorative  of 
their  erection,  or  with  prayers  invoking  the 


guardianship  of  Ormazd  and  his  angels,  but 
he  lavished  an  elaborate  workmanship  on  his- 
toric and  geographic  records  in  various  quar- 
ters of  his  empire,  which  evince  considerable 
political  forethought,  an  earnest  regard  for 
truth,  and  an  ambition  to  transmit  the  glories 
of  his  reign  to  future  generations.  At  Perse- 
polis, in  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  he 
aspired  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  his  coun- 
trymen,-and  to  secure  their  future  dominancy 
in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  displaying  to  them 
their  superiority  over  the  feudatory  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  while  upon  the  sacred  rock  of 
Baghistan  he  addressed  himself  in  the  style 
of  an  historian,  to  collect  the  genealogical  tra- 
ditions of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and 
power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  relate,  with  a 
perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  tho 
leading  incidents  of  his  reign.  We  are  hardly 
prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative  of  an  East- 
ern despot,  to  meet  with  the  dignified  simpli- 
city, the  truthfulness  and  self-denial,  which 
characterize  this  curious  record.  His  grave 
relation  of  the  means  by  which,  under  the  care 
and  favour  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  the 
crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  subsequently  estab- 
lished his  authority,  by  the  successive  over- 
throw of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts 
most  strongly,  but  most  favourably,  with  the 
usual  emptiness  of  oriental  hyperbole.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and 
Behistun,  we  have  another  record  of  the  roy- 
alty of  Darius,  at  Hamadan;  and  the  exten- 
sive tablets  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  have 
been  lately  copied,  contain  further  particulars 
of  his  descent  and  territorial  acquisitions,  to- 
gether with  a  last  solemn  address  to  the  na- 
tionality of  his  countrymen,  inscribed  by  way 
of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre," 

Recent  accounts  state  : — "That  Rawlinson 
is  now  engaged  upon  the  inscriptions  on  the 
magnificent  monuments  dug  up  at  Nimrud, 
[the  supposed  ruins  of  Babylon,]  by  Layard, 
on  which  he  has  discovered  the  names  of  se- 
veral monarchs  of  the  great  Assyrian  dynas- 
ty, of  whom  the  histories  now  extant  present 
no  notices  beyond  their  names.  With  these 
inscriptions  there  have  been  discovered  bass- 
reliefs  exhibiting  the  elephant,  lion,  rhinoce- 
ros, camel,  bull,  baboon,  and  monkey  ;  from 
which  he  infers  that  they  will  be  found  to 
record  some  Indian  conquest.  Still  later  re- 
searches tend  to  connect  the  civilization  of  the 
Tigris  with  that  of  the  Nile,  by  the  discovery 
of  sphinxes,  scarabai,  cartouches,  and  other 
emblems  peculiar  to  Egypt.  He  promises  a 
chapter  on  the  languages  and  characters  of 
these  Assyrian  monuments."  A  chapter  which 
will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Layard  has 
arrived  in  England,  and,  among  other  relics, 
has  brought  with  him,  it  is  stated: — "About 
twenty  little  carvings  in  ivory,  which  were 
discovered  lying  on  some  of  the  bass-reliefs 
[disinterred  at  Nineveh].  They  are  on  a 
small  scale — about  4  inches  by  2^  ;  the  great- 
er portion  of  (hem  resembling  strictly  Egyp- 
tian types  rather  than  Assyrian.  They  have 
been  added  to  the  national  treasures  in  the 
British  Museum." 
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i  For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

(Coneluck-d  from  page  236.) 

Previous  to  1813  six  million  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  equal  to  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  had  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  and 
it  was  then  estimated  that  it  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  about  half  as  much  more  to 
render  it  entirely  complete.  The  road  over 
Mont  Cenis  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that 
over  the  Simplon. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  scenery  along 
these  grand  highways  over  the  mountains. 
Descriptions  of  this  can  be  best  read  in  books 
of  travel ;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  tran- 
scribing them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  scenery  along  these  roads  is 
grand  and  imposing  in  the  highest  degree, 
abounding  in  that  wild  and  awful  sublimity 
which  is  presented  by  deep  mountain  gorges, 
and  high,  overhanging  precipices,  with  lofty 
peaks  abo've,  and  snow-capped  summits  in  the 
distance  stretching  far  away  toward  the 
skies. 

Two  other  Alpine  roads  similar  to  those 
above  described  were  constructed  by  order  of 
Napoleon, — one  over  Mont  Genevre,  the  other 
over  the  Tende.  The  vast  extent  of  the  pub- 
Jic  improvements  projected  and  carried  on  by 
Napoleon,  is  certainly  a  relieving  feature  in 
the  blood-stained  career  of  that  remarkable 
man.  During  the  first  12  years  after  he  as- 
cended the  consular  throne,  more  than  1000 
millions  of  francs,  or  188  millions  of  dollars 
were  expended  on  public  works,  most  of  which 
might  with  propriety  be  called  public  improve- 
ments. Of  this  enormous  sum  more  than  one 
half  (548,000,000  francs)  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
in  the  improvement  of  harbours,  and  in  the 
draining  of  marshes. 

One  great  object  with  Bonaparte,  however, 
— and  perhaps  the  principal  one, — in  construct- 
ing the  great  roads  over  the  Alps,  was  that  he 
might  retain  with  less  difficulty  his  conquests 
beyond  those  mountains,  both  by  rendering 
more  easy  the  march  of  his  armies  into  his 
newly  acquired  territories,  and  by  increasing 
the  means  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  countries  separated  by  the  Alps. 
He  well  knew  that 

"  Mountains  interpos'd 
Make  enemies  of  nations." 

"  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees,"  said 
Louis  XIV.,  when  the  family  compact  was 
concluded,  and  his  grandson  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  "  But  with  greater  reason," 
remarks  Alison,  "  Napoleon  might  say  after 
the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis 
were  formed,  'There  are  no  longer  any 
Alps.'"  "Before  the  period  of  Napoleon's 
power,"  observes  another  writer,  "  it  was  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  European  Stales  to 
leave  every  barrier  as  nature  made  it,  and 
thus  to  restain  free  intercourse  between  the 
nations  which  it  divided  :  this  tended  to  the 
encouragement  of  political  prejudices,  and  the 
withholding  of  political  and  commercial  bene- 
fits between  one  nation  and  another.  The 


advantages,  however,  were  soon  perceived 
which  sprung  from  the  formation  of  the  routes 
of  the  Tende,  the  Genevre,  the  Cenis,  and  the 
Simplon  ;  and,  following  the  splendid  example 
which  Napoleon  set  them,  the  states  which 
have  the  Alps  for  their  frontier  have  subse- 
quently formed,  and  are  still  forming,  admi- 
rable carriage  roads  across  passes  formerly 
considered  impracticable." 

There  is  another  of  the  Alpine  passes,  to 
which,  if  the  reader's  patience  be  not  already 
exhausted,  we  wish  to  invite  his  attention.  It 
is  the  pass  of  the  Gemmi,  a  mountain  between 
the  Vallais  and  the  Canton  of  Berne.  The 
route  over  it  is  but  a  mule  road,  and  yet  the 
construction  of  it  must  have  been  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  difficulty.  On  the  southern 
side,  the  mountain  is  in  many  places  almost 
perpendicular,  and  yet  up  this  steep  ascent,  a 
zigzag  road  9  feet  broad,  has  been  formed, 
much  of  it  cut  in  the  face  of  precipitous  rocks. 
More  than  a  league  has  been  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  in  some  parts,  for  a  consider- 
able space,  the  road  is  a  hollow  way  open  on- 
ly at  one  side,  the  rock  above  projecting  over 
of  about  the  same  breadth  as  that  below.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1736,  and  finished  in 
1741,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Vallais  and 
the  Canton  of  Berne.  Owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain,  the  road  is  entirely  invisible 
from  below.  These  particulars  are  given  by 
Coxe  who  travelled  this  route  in  1785.  The 
road  appears  dangerous  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  mountainous  regions,  or  whose 
heads  are  apt  to  turn  giddy.  And  yet  the 
traveller's  mule  "  treads  with  the  utmost  un- 
concern," says  G.  B.  Cheever,  "  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  ontjutting  crags,  with  her  head 
and  neck  projecting  over  into  the  gulf,  which 
is  so  deep,  and  so  sheer  a  perpendicular,  that 
in  some  places  a  plumb  line  might  be  thrown 
into  the  valley  below,  near  1600  feet,  almost 
without  touching  the  rock."  The  same  writer 
tells  us  that  this  pass  of  the  Gemmi  is,  "  in 
many  respects,  the  grandest  and  most  extra- 
ordinary pass  in  ail  Switzerland."  "  No  lan- 
guage," he  continues,  "can  describe  the  sub- 
lime impression  of  its  frowning  circular  ridges, 
its  rocky  diademic  spheroids,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  sweeping  up,  one  after  another  into  the 
skies.  The  whole  valley  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  regal  crags,  but  the  mountain  of  the 
Gemmi,  apparently  absolutely  inaccessible,  is 
the  last  point  to  which  you  would  turn  for  an 
outlet.  A  side  gorge  that  sweeps  up  to  the 
glaciers  and  snowy  pyramids  flashing  upon 
you  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the  route  which 
you  suppose  your  guide  is  going  to  take,  and 
visions  of  pedestrians  perilously  scaling  icy 
precipices,  or  struggling  up  to  the  middle 
through  ridges  of  snow,  begin  to  surround  you, 
as  the  prospects  of  your  own  experience  in 
this  day's  expedition.  So  convinced  was  I 
that  the  path  must  go  out  in  that  direction,  that 
[  took  a  short  cut,  which  I  conceived  would 
bring  me  again  into  the  mule  path  at  a  point 
under  the  glaciers  ;  but  after  scaling  precipices 
and  getting  lost  in  a  wood  of  firs  in  the  val- 
ley, I  was  glad  to  rejoin  my  friends  with  the 
guide,  and  to  clamber  on  in  pure  ignorance 
and  wonder.  The  valley  is  what  is  called  a 
perfect  cul-de-sac,  having  no  opening  except 


where  you  entered  from  the  valley  of  the 
:  Rhone,  and  running  up  blunt  a  little  beyond 
the  Baths  of  Leuk,  against  one  of  the  loftiest 
j  perpendicular  barriers  of  rock  in  all  the  Alpine 
recesses.  It  was  therefore  not  possible  to 
imagine  where  we  should  emerge,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  understand  clearly  the  dialect  of 
our  guide,  we  began  to  think  that  he  did  not 
himself  know  the  way."  "  It  is  a  scene  as 
singular  as  it  is  sublime.  You  march  up  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  you  look 
above  you,  around  you, — but  there  is  no  way  ; 
you  are  utterly  at  a  loss.  You  still  advance 
to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  smooth  perpendi- 
cular rock,  and  still  there  is  no  outlet.  Is 
there  any  cave  or  subterranean  passage,  or 
are  you  to  be  hoisted,  mules  and  all,  by  some 
invisible  machinery  over  the  crags?  Thus 
musing,  your  guide  suddenly  turns  to  the  left, 
and  begins  a  zigzag  ascent,  where  you  never 
dreamed  it  was  possible,  over  a  steep  slope  of 
crumbling  rocky  fragments,  that  are  constant- 
ly falling  from  above, — by  which  at  length 
you  reach  a  ridgy  winding  shelf  or  wrinkle  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  not  visible  from  be- 
low." 

"  Now  what  a  striking  symbol  is  this,"  re- 
marks this  ingenious  writer,  "of  things  that 
sometimes  take  place  in  our  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age. We  are  often  brought  to  a  stand,  hedg- 
ed up  and  hemmed  in  by  the  providence  of 
God,  so  that  there  seems  no  way  out.  A  man 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  difficulties,  in  which 
he  sits  down  beginning  to  despair,  and  says  to 
himself,  '  Well,  this  time  it  is  all  over  with 
me.'  "  He  seems  to  be  shut  in  on  every  side, 
and  knows  not  what  course  to  take.  He  fears 
that  he  has  missed  his  way,  begins  to  think 
ihat  he  cannot  understand  the  language  of  his 
Guide,  and  is  at  times  almost  ready  to  loose 
his  confidence  in  him.  But  let  him  follow 
him  closely,  like  an  ignorant  little  child,  in  all 
simplicity,  by  no  means  venturing  to  take  a 
course  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  "  then  when 
God  has  driven  him  from  all  self-confidence 
and  self- resource,  a  door  opens  in  the  wall  and 
he  rises  up  and  walks  at  liberty,  praising 
God." 

Two  other  similies  are  drawn  by  the  author 
from  his  experience,  in  the  passage  of  this 
mountain.  One  of  these,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  language  and  sentiment,  may  form 
a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  article.  It  is 
many  limes  the  case  that  when  an  individua 
has  had  the  path  of  duty  manifested  to  him 
he  says  within  himself,  "  This  cannot  be  the 
path  of  duty ;  the  mountain  is  too  high  and 
steep,  too  inaccessible  ;  there  is  no  possibility 
of  scaling  it.  The  way  which  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit points  out  to  me  is  too  difficult  a  one,  it  is 
indeed  impracticable:  the  path  must  go  in  this 
other  direction ;  I  am  sure  it  must."  Alas, 
poor  pilgrim  !  let  him  try  it  if  he  will  :  let  him 
leave  the  Guide  whose  dialect  he  thinks  he 
cannot  understand,  though  conscience  all  the 
while  understands  it,  and  he  will  soon  get  lost 
amidst  woods  and  precipices ;  and  well  for 
him  will  it  be,  if  he  does  not  fall  over  some 
fearful  crag,  or  wander  so  far  and  so  irretriev* 
ably,  that  no  longer  the  voice  of  his  Guide 
can  be  heard,  and  he  stumble  upon  the  dark 
mountains,  until  he  be  lost  in  the  congregation 
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of  the  dead.  Let  him  remember  By-Path 
Meadow,  and  Giant  Despair's  Castle,  and 
come  back,  yea,  haste  back,  if  he  is  going 
where  his  Guide  goes  not  before  him.  Let 
him  seek  the  King's  highway,  and  there  keep 
close  to  his  Guide  ;  then  he  will  find  that  the 
mountain  is  accessible;  and  thus  he  will  learn 
that  in  his  pilgrimage  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  he  must  sometimes  be  content  to  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S„  Jr. 

A  sweet  bird's  warble  hushed  in  the  green  wood 

Where  it  once  gave  Spring's  cheerliest  melody ; 
A  sweet  flower  fallen,  and  with  their  tears  bedewed 

Who  had  long  loved  its  sun  lit  hues  to  see  ; 

A  fountain  checked  amid  its  crystal  glee  ; 
A  star  gone  out,  that  gladdened  the  whole  heaven  : 

These  are  fair  types,  albeit  faint,  sweet  one, 
Of  the  near  ties  thine  early  death  hath  riven. 

Yet,  grief  hath  smiles  ;  for  soon,  life's  winter  done, 
That  song  may  greet  our  ears,  that  bloom  our  eyes, 

That  sparkling  fount  may  make  its  joy  our  own, 
Within  the  gates  of  long  lost  Paradise, — 

Newfound  through  faith. — Friend, — sister, — daugh- 
ter,— thou 

Wast  named  but  yesterday, — what  shall  we  call  thee 
now  ? 

M. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thoughts,  Suggestive  of  Thought. 

The  title  prefixed  to  the  subjoined  extracts, 
has  been  adopted,  as  descriptive  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  reading  of  them.  To  teach- 
ers, mothers,  indeed  every  one  having  to  do 
with  training  the  youthful  mind,  they  "may  be 
recommended  as  worthy  of  their  closest  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  must  be  ad- 
mired for  the  sprightliness,  ease,  and  graceful 
simplicity  of  their  style. 

"  There  is  no  natural  incompatibility  be- 
tween ideas  of  beauty  and  utility  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  closely  and  divinely  allied.  It 
is  education  not  neglected  in  this  land  of  good 
schools,  but  made  too  anxiously  practical,  that 
has  raised  a  quarrel  between  them.  What 
farmer  thinks  of  having  his  boys  taught  draw- 
ing, for  instance,  except  it  may  be,  a  little  ge- 
ometry or  mapping  ?  Many  a  lad,  who  mani- 
fested a  natural  inclination  for  it,  has  been 
forbidden  to  use  his  pencil,  lest  he  should  be- 
come too  fond  of  it,  and  be  unfitted  for  less 
attractive  pursuits;  as  if  it  were  more  to  be 
distrusted  than  other  recreations  of  a  less  re- 
fined  character. 

"The  loss  of  time,  too,  in  acquiring  a  com- 
mon degree  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  art,  is 
much  insisted  on  ;  since  drawings,  even  of 
merit,  do  not  sell. 

"  Certainly  much  time  is  wasted  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  wasted  in  weariness  and  dis- 
gust from  i he  tedious  sameness  and  fruitless 
confinement  of  school,  which  might  without 
prejudice  to  grammar  and  mathematics,  be 
spent  in  lessons  which  have  no  immediate  and 
necessary  connexion  with  the  making  of  mo- 
ney, but  which  educate  the  eye,  enlarge  the 
heart,  aid  the  development  of  thought,  and 
secure  unfailing  sources  of  happiness  through 


life.  Botany,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  study  of  nature,  has  been  re- 
garded, though  less  of  late  than  formerly,  as 
an  effeminate  and  trifling  pursuit. 

"  Why  also  should  not  some  little  attention 
be  paid  to  natural  history,  as  well  as  geogra- 
phy, in  our  common  schools  1  To  be  sure, 
geography  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  required  branches ;  that  the  visible 
horizon  .is  not  the  limit  of  the  world  is  a  start- 
ling piece  of  news  to  a  child,  and  should  be 
followed  up,  while  his  curiosity  is  awake,  by 
interesting  information  suited  to  his  young 
faculty  of  comprehension.  At  the  same  time, 
his  youthful  and  active  perceptive  powers  are 
busily  employed  upon  things  immediately  about 
him  ;  and  why  not  aid  him  to  form  distinct 
ideas  from  his  lively  impressions,  and  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  things  with  which 
he  must  be  conversant  through  life  ?  Here 
the  old  objection,  lack  of  time,  comes  up. 
Since  boys  in  general  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
— too  young,  but  so  it  must  be, — only  one  or 
two  branches,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dispensable accomplishments  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  can  be  allowed.  Better 
one  thing  perfect,  say  the  committee-men,  who 
have  never  been  teachers,  than  a  smattering 
of  many.  But  is  there  more  than  one  boy  in 
twenty,  who,  when  he  has  made  his  escape 
from  school,  after  a  seven  years'  thumbing  of 
a  dry  and  scanty  manual  of  geography,  can 
remember  the  statistics,  or  the  long  strings  of 
names  of  towns  strung  upon  rivers,  or  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  which  he  could  once  rattle  off 
in  triumph,  while  his  less  studious  comrades 
underwent  flagellation  or  loss  of  rank  for  miss- 
ing or  misplacing  some  on  the  list?  Suppos- 
ing that  he  remembers  them,  like  the  names 
of  ihe  months  or  his  own  age,  till  months  and 
days  are  no  more  for  him,  of  what  practical 
use  are  the  statistics,  constantly  changing,  and 
the  thousands  of  names  he  may  never  once 
hear  or  see  again  ?  The  general  ideas  he  has 
acquired  are  invaluable ;  if  the  process  by 
which  he  got  them  have  not  quenched,  instead 
of  inspiring,  an  interest  in  the  subject,  they 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  further  knowledge, 
which  any  intelligent  person  can  gather  from 
a  thousand  sources  in  this  land  of  books  and 
lectures.  He  will  have  but  a  smattering  after 
all ;  but  we  like  the  word  ;  in  some  sense,  all 
are  smatterers,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  age  is  less  likely  to  boast  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  in  any  science  than  the  best  boy  in 
a  town  school. 

"  Universal  knowledge,  be  it  ever  so  shal- 
low, only  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  prefer- 
able to  blank  staring  ignorance  on  all  points 
but  one.  A  boy's  mind  is  not  a  mere  memo- 
ry, a  vessel  to  hold  such  overflowings  from  the 
full  fountain  of  knowledge  as  may  be  allowed 
to  dribble  into  it  drop  by  drop, — leaky,  and 
therefore  never  to  be  filled  full.  It  is  a  spirit- 
ual body,  craving  the  aliment  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  generous  food,  assimilating  the  various 
substances  it  imbibes  to  its  own  constitution, 
and  growing  with  what  it  feeds  on.  Every 
body  knows  how  variety  spurs  the  bodily  ap- 
petite, and  the  analogy  holds  good  with  spirit- 
ual hunger.  A  lad  who  will  gape  and  lounge 
for  hours  over  one  long,  unvaried  task,  will  in 


less  time  contrive  to  master  many  short  les> 
sons  in  as  many  different  books  ;  that  is,  if  his 
recitation  be  not  looked  forward  to  with  dread 
as  a  stern  demand  on  mere  verbal  memory. 
What  he  remembers  indistinctly  will  be  the 
outer  edge  of  the  luminous  point  beginning  to 
enlighten  the  chaos  of  unformed  ideas,  to  grow 
brighter  and  clearer  as  he  advances.  Only  a 
formal  and  unskilful  pedagogue  will  discour- 
age his  first  efforts  by  blows  or  frowns  at  his 
want  of  appropriate  words  in  which  to  clothe 
the  half-formed  notion  he  has  seized,  or  by 
sarcasms  at  his  inability  to  grasp  the  whole  at 
once.  Power  comes  soon,  by  the  voluntary 
and  uncramped  use  of  the  faculties  ;  an  aston- 
ishing increase  of  vigour  often  suddenly  mani- 
fests itself  under  the  spur  of  a  new  hope,  a  new 
ambition  ;  and  the  quickening  impulse  is  not 
lost,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  so  from  its 
not  continuing  in  one  particular  direction  for- 
ever. The  greater  the  variety  of  subjects  on 
which  a  child's  mind  can  be  induced  to  act 
voluntarily,  the  better. 

"  We  speak  advisedly,  from  years  of  labo- 
rious experience.  Honestly,  however,  we 
allow  that  the  great  army  of  schooi-masters 
would  shake  their  grave  heads  at  our  maxim. 
They  deprecate  that  butterfly  activity  which 
the  wills  of  volatile  children  display,  now  set- 
tling on  this,  and  anon  on  that  object,  without 
gathering  much  honey  to  lay  up  for  time  of 
need.  But  let  them  be  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  sudden  and  often  transient  glows 
of  interest,  indulge  and  encourage  them  to  the 
utmost  while  they  last,  and  have  patience  when 
they  capriciously  change, — it  is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  to  be  sure,  and  involves  some  sac- 
rifice of  formal  routine  and  old-fashioned  no- 
tions,— but  they  will  at  last  command  the 
secret  springs  of  excitement,  and  touch  them 
to  fine  issues.  Mere  external  force  cannot  so 
overcome  the  vis  inertias  of  mind,  and  give  it 
an  impulse  to  a  perpetual  and  life-long  pro- 
gress. The  mass  acted  on  from  without,  will 
move  no  longer  than  the  compelling  power  is 
exerted  upon  it ;  the  unwilling  plodder  is  apt 
to  remain  stationary  at  the  last  point  he  reach- 
ed, if,  indeed,  he  does  not  lose  ground. 

"  Yes,  this  humbly  practical  course  ofstudyj 
this  strictly  utilitarian  education,  allowing  only 
those  things  to  be  planted  in  the  mind,  in  its 
seed-time,  which  are  of  immediate  and  direct 
use,  savours  of  the  early  Yankee  settler's  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Corn  and  potaloes  do  not  need  so  much 
hoeing  and  hilling  as  to  leave  no  time  to  drop 
an  acorn  here,  and  set  out  a  pear-tree  there  ; 
yonder  dry  rock  might  be  profitably,  as  well 
as  gracefully,  covered  with  a  grape-vine, 
while,  with  a  little  trouble,  pinks  and  roses 
might  perennially  spread  their  perfume  in 
every  spare  corner,  in  the  place  of  poisonous 
thorn-apple  and  prickly  nettles.  After  all, — 
we  say  it  with  a  grieved  spirit, — cultivation, 
as  it  is  often  managed,  is  not  all  it  boasts  itself 
to  be.  Much  more  ought  to  be  expected  from 
it.  - 

"  When  we  compare  the  richly  and  variously 
beautiful  wild-wood  with  a  potato  field  which 
has  been  taken  from  it,  we  are  almost  ready 
to  feel  that  what  has  been  planted  and  pro- 
duced, in  the  process  of  tillage,  is  less  valua- 
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ble  and  noble  than  what  has  been  discouraged 
and  kept  down  by  it.  The  plough  and  har- 
row of  the  old  school  discipline  have  been  the 
means  of  killing  and  burying  deep  many  a 
promising  shoot  of  genius  and  talent.  Many 
great  geniuses  have  been  eminent  in  spite  of 
education,  raiher  than  by  means  of  it. 

"  The  difference  between  man  and  man 
made  by  mere  book  learning,  however,  is  more 
superficial  than  we  literary  people  in  our  vain- 
glory are  apt  to  imagine.  Neither  taste  nor 
talent  was  ever  inspired  by  it ;  where  these 
did  not  previously  exist,  they  were  never  call- 
ed out,  or  so  many  wise  dunces  would  not 
weary  the  world  with  their  second-hand  wis- 
dom. 

"  True  mother  wit,  even  in  its  ignorance  is 
never  trite.  Perhaps  it  loses  as  much  in  ori- 
ginality and  force,  as  it  gains  in  refinement 
and  polish,  by  being  school-taught.  The 
more  we  search  the  byways  and  hidden  dells 
of  the  social  world,  the  more  of  native  beauty 
we  discover, — more  interesting,  though  less 
showy,  than  the  artificial  display  in  the  gar- 
den. 

"  To  change  the  figure,  many  a  bright 
lamp  burns  to  waste  under  the  extinguishing 
bushel  of  poverty  or  a  laborious  occupation, 
while  farthing  candles — we  hope  our  readers 
will  not  think  the  allusion  appropriate  to  our- 
selves— send  thin  flickering  beams  afar  from 
an  undeserved  elevation  on  a  candlestick. 

"  In  our  practical  and  money-loving  com- 
munity, however,  the  culture  of  a  pure  and 
elegant  taste,  and  the  development  of  the  in- 
nate sense  of  the  beautiful,  is  a  greater  benefit 
than  can  be  gained  by  urging  economical  con- 
siderations and  pecuniary  advantages  upon 
minds  sufficiently  awake  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  and  needing  no  spur  but  that  of 
self-interest,  yet,  who  although  they  regard 
matters  of  taste  and  poetry  as  more  particu- 
larly the  concern  of  people  of  leisure,  are  not 
without  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  grace 
and  beauty  when  these  come  in  their  way, 
and  do  not  object  to  a  flower  or  two,  by  the 
side  of  their  dusty  path." 


For  "Tlie  Friend. " 

Endure  Hardness  as  Good  Soldiers. 

For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake.  Nothing  can  confer  the 
capacity  rightly  to  suffer  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Redeemer  and  his  cause,  any  more  than  to 
exercise  true  faith  in  him,  but  the  Lord  alone. 
In  that  mind  which  is  qualified  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  suffering,  the  anchor  of  faith  and 
hope  is  known  to  enable  it  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience and  meekness,  and  true  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  whatever  may  be  permitted  to 
assail.  One  of  the  Christian  traits  obvious  in 
the  persecuted  founders  of  this  Society,  was 
their  steadfast  endurance  under  revilings,  pro- 
vocations, and  cruelties  of  various  kinds. 
None  of  these  things  appeared  to  move  them 
from  a  faithful  perseverance  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  not  only  must  those  afflictions  have 
contributed  to  their  own  advantage,  but  often 
to  disarm  and  confound  their  adversaries,  as 
well  as  to  advance  the  cause  of  their  Saviour. 


A  person  of  observation  and  sagacity  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  that  they  could  not 
do  George  Fox  a  greater  kindness  than  to  shut 
him  up  in  prison.  But  had  George  Fox  given 
way  to  the  feelings  and  reasoning  of  the  natu- 
ral mind,  he  might  have  concluded  that  it  was 
time  worse  than  lost — in  which  his  own  con- 
stitution was  breaking  down,  his  gift  as  a 
minister  unoccupied  at  least  among  the  people 
at  large,  and  furnishing  his  enemies  with  the 
opportunity  to  vaunt  over  him.  He  and  his 
fellow  labourers  had  little  indulgence  in  out- 
ward comforts,  or  the -love  of  ease,  but  they 
realized  the  truth  that  the  church  prospers  best 
under  suffering  ;  and  not  only  did  it  prosper 
then,  but  we  are  now  reaping  benefits  ficpm 
their  sufferings'.  When  a  shade  was  brought 
over  their  earthly  prospects,  and  they  had  no 
refuge  or  source  of  consolation  but  in  the 
Lord,  we  may  readily  believe  their  hearts  were 
often  lifted  up  with  fervent  prayer,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  redeemed  from  the 
world,  they  experienced  a  closer  union  and 
communion  with  the  Father  of  mercies.  Their 
reliance  was  fixed  on  Christ  Jesus  as  their 
light,  their  life,  their  guide,  their  wisdom  and 
strength,  to  do  his  will  in  all  things.  In  this 
slate  they  often  witnessed  the  Blessed  Head  of 
the  church  to  reign  "  before  his  ancients  glo- 
riously," in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

If  we  look  over  the  state  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, we  see  that  the  reverse  of  this  condition 
prevails  to  a  great  extent.  A  man  is  hired  to 
preach  and  pray  for  a  congregation  ;  the  care 
of  their  souls  is  entrusted  to  him.  His  hear- 
ers have  their  outward  concerns  to  attend  to, 
and  the  labour  and  the  crosses  which  religion 
imposes  interfere  with  their  engagements,  and 
mone3'-making  business.  They  pay  him  for 
studying  out  such  branches  of  learning  as  he 
apprehends  to  be  needful  in  his  vocation  ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hearers  appear  to  be 
satisfied  to  listen  to  his  exhortations,  conclud- 
ing perhaps,  if  they  conform  to  the  ceremonies, 
pay  the  parson,  and  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  they  are  safe. 

Friends  do  not  pay  for  their  ministry — but 
in  the  present  lukewarm  state  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  members,  there  is  danger  of 
falling  into  the  same  dependance  upon  those 
who  from  their  stations  are  expected  to  have 
the  concerns  of  the  church  chiefly  in  their 
hands.  Worldly  affairs — the  love  of  indul- 
gence— the  fondness  for  accumulating  money 
— absorb  so  much  time  and  thought,  that  even 
in  their  religious  meetings,  many  can  hardly 
abstract  their  minds  from  outward  things,  so 
as  to  come  under  a  proper  exercise  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being,  or  for  the  right  sup- 
port of  the  discipline.  Fervent  mental  prayer 
and  that  labour  for  the  bread  of  life,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  work  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion, seem  to  have  forsaken  many,  and  by 
this,  the  sincere,  faithful  part  of  a  meeting, 
have  a  double  portion  of  labour  thrown  upon 
them,  in  contending  with  the  apathy  of  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  besetments.  And  along 
with  this  lukewarmness,  has  not  the  disposi- 
tion to  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears  and  to  love  long  prayers,  crept 
into  some  parts  of  the  Society  ? 

If  such  is  our  condition,  can  we  be  surpris- 


ed at  the  divisions  which  party  spirit,  support- 
ing sentiments  and  writings  not  in  unison  with 
the  faith  of  Friends,  has  produced  among  us. 
The  declension  from  primitive  zeal  has  opened 
the  door  for  such  opinions  to  make  their  way 
among  us,  and  if  the  sufferings  thereby  induc- 
ed, are  designed  by  the  Head  of  the  church  to 
chasten,  and  bring  us  back  to  that  state  of 
waiting  and  relying  upon  him,  which  our  fore- 
fathers practised,  that  his  life  and  power  may 
predominate  over  all,  and  a  renewed  ability  be- 
received  to  worship  and  honour  hirn,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  wrest  ourselves  out  of  his- 
hand,  to  obtain  relief  in  any  way  not  of  his 
appointing.  There  is  great  danger  in  becom- 
ing restless  under  suffering,  and  thinking  that 
by  some  effort  of  our  own,  we  can  free  our- 
selves and  the  church  from  present  difficulties 
that  seem  to  press  upon  us,  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Christ  is  given  to  be  the  Leader  and 
Commander  of  his  people,  and  if  we  take  the 
cause  into  our  own  hands,  we  shall  only  find 
that  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  another 
trouble.  But  if  we  allow  the  present  chasten- 
ing to  effect  its  purposes,  bearing  the  opera- 
tion of  his  refining  power  submissively,  in  true 
faith  and  confidence  in  his  unfailing  mercies,' 
we  may  safely  rely  upon  it  that  He  will  open 
a  way  where  there  now  appears  to  be  none, 
and  show  who  they  are  that  stand  for  his  cause 
and  testimony,  and  who  as  they  have  suffered 
will  be  permitted  to  reign  with  Him. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Salutation  of  Love. 

Is  not  the  call  renewed  to  all, 

Repent,  return  and  live; 
That  God  for  the  dear  Saviour's  sake, 

May  freely  all  forgive. 

I  have  felt  my  mind  for  some  time  deeply 
exercised  on  beha If  of  Friends  generally.  My 
love  and  my  concern  embraces  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  life,  in  one  travail  of  spirit,  that 
yearns  over  the  dear  youth  ;  sympathises  with 
the  middle  aged  ;  and  looks  up  with  filial  ten- 
derness to  those  who  have  long  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  earnestly  desiring 
that  all  may  know  a  preparation  of  heart  to 
meet  God.  The 'youth  may  go  ;  the  middle 
aged  do  go;  and  the  old  must  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth  :  and  the  language  of  my  spirit  is 
"  Be  ye  also  ready." 

The  call  has  gone  fortb,  repeated  and  reite- 
rated, again  and  again,  to  the  whole  human 
family  ;  for  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  or  raiher 
in  erery  creature  under  heaven.  But  I  believe 
that  a  renewed  call,  is  at  present  mercifully 
extended  to  the  members  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety ;  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have 
strayed  more  widely  than  others  from  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  '  repent,  return  and  live.' 

There  are  many  and  sorrowful  causes  for 
the  deep  baptisms,  into  which  some  among  us 
are  plunged,  and  through  which,  it  is  probable 
all  our  members  ought  to  pass,  both  on  ac- 
count of  themselves  and  of  their  brethren.  It 
is  indeed  the  time  for  one  and  all  of  us,  to  go 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,  if  happily 
we  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  stones  of  me- 
morial from  those  deep  recesses  where  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  our  God  rested,  when  in  the  day 
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of  his  power,  he  led  his  ransomed  children 
dry-shod  through  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 

Oh  !  that  Friends  everywhere  would  centre 
deep;  and  sink  down  to  the  root  of  life  in 
themselves;  and  dwell  there  in  the  Lord's 
fear,  with  their  minds  weightily  exercised  be- 
fore him,  that  the  things  of  Esau  may  be 
searched  out,  and  all  his  hidden  things  sought 
up.  And  that  Jerusalem  also  may  be  search- 
ed with  candles,  that  every  thing  which  is 
offensive  in  the  Divine  sight  may  be  purged 
out,  and  every  root  of  bitterness  may  be  dug 
up,  and  removed  from  us. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Hebrew  church,  "  Yea,  in  the  way  of  thy 
judgments,  Oh  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee." 
And  it  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  that  we  may 
all  be  made  willing  to  wait  for  the  Lord  in  the 
way  of  his  judgments  now  :  and  that  we  may 
be  so  strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit  in 
our  inner  man,  to  endure  the  rod  and  to  hear 
him  that  hath  appointed  it,  as  to  say  in  true 
submission,  Let  not  thy  eye  pity,  nor  thy  hand 
spare,  till  thou  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
Truth. 

I  am  encouraged  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  Lord  has  preserved  a  seed  to  serve  him, 
which  is  accounted  of  him  for  a  generation. 
This  remnant  is  at  all  times  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion  ;  and  at  seasons  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  deeply  exercised  on  account  of  the 
mournful  state  of  things  amongst  us:  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  "For  the  divisions  of 
Reuben  there  are  great  thoughts  of  heart ;" 
and  for  "  the  controversy  of  Zion,"  there  are 
great  searchings  of  spirit.  The  church  is 
shaken  by  the  deep  searchings  of  the  Spirit, 
"  the  pillars  thereof  tremble,"  the  posts  of  the 
door  are  moved  at  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  ; 
"  Yea,  the  stones  shall  cry  out  of  the  walls, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer 
it,"  saying,  The  pure  love  of  God,  which  for- 
merly cemented  our  hearts  together  in  the 
covenant  of  light  and  life,  has  been  removed, 
and  "  the  untempered  mortar"  of  earthly  love 
substituted,  which  cannot  bind  us  and  build  us 
together  as  "an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;" 
nor  constitute  us  that  one  body  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, which  by  joints  and  bands  having  nour- 
ishment ministered,  and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God. 

Many  Friends  have  left  their  first  love,  they 
have  conformed  in  divers  things  to  the  world  ; 
they  have  increased  that  which  is  not  theirs  ; 
they  have  Widened  themselves  with  thick  clay, 
so  as  to  deface  the  inscription  "  Holiness  unto 
the  Lord,"  which  they  bore  so  conspicuously, 
when  in  the  kindness  of  their  youth,  anil  in 
the  love  of  their  espousals,  they  went  after  the 
Lord  their  God  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  in  a  good  degree  of  that  innocency  and 
faithfulness  which  become  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

Oh  !  that  we  might  indeed  remember  in  this 
the  hourof  our  renewed  visitation,  from  whence 
we  are  fallen  ;  and  repent  and  do  our  first 
works;  even  those  works  which  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  wrought  in  us,  when  we  had  no  will  of 
our  own,  but  followed  him  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  of  Glory,  in  the  obedience  of  faith  and  of 
love,  with  earnest  desires  to  be  conformed  in 
all  things  to  the  imago  of  the  dear  Son  of  God, 


our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption  :  and  who  will  again  be  for  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty, 
unto  the  residue  of  his  people,  when  he  shall 
have  brought  them  through  the  fire,  having 
refined  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  tried 
them  as  gold  is  tried,  saying,  "  It  is  my  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my 
God." 

A.  B.  C. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 

John  Adams,  (the  Friend  alluded  to  in  our 
last  number,)  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Owst- 
wich,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born  about  1674, 
of  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Me  was  carefully  educated,  and 
svas  religiously  inclined  from  his  childhood. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  exercised  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends,  and  to  the  edi- 
fication and  enlargement  of  the  churches.  He 
visited  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  some 
of  them  divers  times. 

His  Friends  say,  in  a  testimony  to  his  me- 
mory, "  He  was  remarkably  innocent,  peace- 
able, meek,  and  humble  ;  which,  with  sundry 
other  virtues  and  qualifications,  gained  him  the 
esteem  both  of  Friends  and  neighbours.  In 
short  we  may  say,  he  was  a  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness, in  life  and  conversation,  as  well  as 
doctrine  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  our  loss  is  his 
gain."  "  He  departed  this  life  at  his  own  ha- 
bitation in  Welwick,  the  21st  of  Sixth  month, 
1731." 

The  circumstances  given  by  John  Adams 
in  the  following  narrative,  occurred  about  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1712. 

"  I,  John  Adams,  having  drawings  in  my 
mind  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  visit  Holland, 
laboured  under  great  difficulties  before  I  could 
give  up  (hereto,  by  reasonings  in  my  mind, 
for  want  of  proper  qualifications  to  go  to  a 
people  of  strange  language.  After  some  time 
I  received  encouragement  by  a  vision  or  dream 
in  the  night  season,  in  substance  as  followeth. 

"  1  was  in  a  pleasant  and  delightful  place, 
where  I  was  filled  with  heavenly  enjoyment. 
In  a  little  time  I  beheld  a  bright  appearance 
approaching  me,  as  a  man,  but  exceedingly 
glorious  beyond  what  I  can  express.  The 
nearer  he  approached  me,  the  more  my  heart 
was  enlarged,  and  filled  with  love  to  Him,  and 
holy  admiration,  reverence  and  fear.  When 
he  came  nigh  to  me,  he  spoke,  saying,  4  Wilt 
thou  go  with  me  and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Holland  V  I  answered,  'I  think  myself  very 
unfit  to  undertake  so  great  a  work,  yet  if  it 
please  thee  to  accompany  me  with  thy  sweet 
comfortable  presence,  as  I  now  enjoy  it,  I  dare 
not  deny  thee.'  He  said,  ;  Fear  not !  thy  re- 
quest is  answered.'  Whereupon  I  awoke  with 
this  evidence,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  had 
appeared  unto  me,  and  therefoVe  I  gave  up, 
and  made  ready  for  my  journey.  I  went  to 
Hull,  intending  directly  for  Amsterdam;  and 


found  there  several  ships,  ready  for  sea,  bound 
to  the  aforesaid  place.  Upon  coming,  I  was 
seized  with  darkness  and  horror,  and  as  it 
were  death  itself,  so  that  I  could  not  go  on 
board  any  of  them,  seeing  no  way  to  escape 
destruction  if  I  went  in  them.  There  were 
some  ships  there  bound  for  London,  and  I  was 
more  easy  to  go  in  one  of  them,  than  in  any 
bound  for  Holland.  Though  [even]  that 
seemed  dim  and  afflicting,  yet  there  appeared 
a  small  glimmering  of  light.  The  first  night 
we  were  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm,  which 
increased  so  that  the  waves  came  into,  and 
over  our  vessel,  beside  which,  about  midnight, 
another  ship  in  distress  came  a  foul  of  us, 
whereby  both  were  likely  to  sink  together. 
Four  men  were  cast  from  that  ship  to  ours 
and  so  were  saved.  After  some  time  the 
aforesaid  ship  broke  down,  and  driving  athwart 
our  stern  sank,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
The  screams  of  the  people  were  dismal  and 
piercing  to  us.  By  the  good  providence  of 
God,  we  got  safe  to  London,  when  I  met  my 
companion  Joseph  Richardson.  From  thence 
we  came  safe  to  Holland,  having  a  good  pas- 
sage. It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a  singular  pro- 
vidence, that  the  aforesaid  ships,  which  had 
set  out  from  Hull,  directly  for  Holland,  were 
all  lost,  the  same  stormy  night.  There  were 
tea  in  number,  and  all  the  people  perished. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Helvoetsluys,  we  travel- 
led thence  through  Holland  to  Frederickstadt, 
in  Germany,  where  that  night  1  had  the  follow- 
ing vision.  I  thought  I  was  standing  alone  in 
a  large  plain,  where  for  a  time  no  living  crea- 
ture appeared  ;  after  which  I  saw  some  appear- 
ance, but  at  a  great  distance,  approaching 
towards  me  gradually,  and  as  it  drew  nigh,  a 
living  sense  arose  as  a  warning  in  my  heart 
to  prepare,  for  it  was  the  Devil.  He  came 
and  stood,  as  I  suppose,  within  ten  yards  of 
me,  in  likeness  of  a  mighty  giant,  of  greater 
stature  than  any  I  had  ever  read  of.  His  rai- 
ment, was  black  and  shining,  his  eyes  dreadful, 
and  on  his  head,  as  iL  were,  a  crown  of  mov- 
ing fire.  His  appearance  was  grim  and 
frightful,  but  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him. 
After  some  time  he  spoke,  '  So  John,  thou  hast 
got  here.' 

"  Why,  said  I  ?  '  Because  thou  art  led  by 
a  wrong  spirit,  and  fled  from  thy  reputation. 
Thy  business,  and  the  concerns,  which  thou 
hast  left  behind  thee,  are  gone  to  wreck;  and 
thou  art  become  a  dismal  and  great  reproach 
in  the  country  about.  The  religious  people 
are  filled  with  mourning  and  sorrow  of  heart 
on  thy  account,  and  the  loose  sort  shake  their 
heads  at  thee,  saying,  This  is  he  that  pretend- 
ed to  inspiration.  Now  we  see  the  bottom  of 
him.'  I  said,  1  saw  the  bottom  of  him,  for  he 
was  a  deceiver.  I  was  aware  of  him  who  he 
was,  and  left  all  things  to  my  own,  and 
Friends'  satisfaction,  committing  them  all  to 
that  hand,  that  always  provided  for  me,  and 
is  still  with  me. 

"  'Oh,'  said  he,  '  thou  art  hard  of  belief, 
but  I  will  convince  thee  before  I  have  done, 
for  thou  readest  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  the  truth  shall  be  establish- 
ed.' '  I  grant  it,'  said  I,  '  provided  those  two 
or  three  are  credible,  but  if  thou  brings  two  or 
three  hundred  like  thyself,  they  are  not  worth 
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believing.'  Then  he  said,  '  The  reason  why 
things  are  gone  in  such  confusion,  thy  wife, 
who  used  to  be  at  the  helm  in  thy  absence,  is 


withdraw  by  a  Friend  whom  I  afterwards 
loved  ;  and  though  I  left  the  meeting  under 
much  distress,  (being  at  the  time  very  low  in 


dead.    This  is  not  the  first  time  thou  hast  j  mind)  yet  no  hardness  got  in,— blessed  be  the 


been  deceived  in  such  like  undertakings,  but 
the  Lord  bein<j  Ions-suffering,  brought  not  this 
judgment  upon  thee  until  now.'    Being  silent 
awhile,  1  saw  at  a  distance  something  sliding 
along  the  ground,  and  when  it  came  nigh  it 
appeared  like  a  coffin,  and  settled  between  him 
and  me,  with  the  head  towards  me.    The  lid 
thereof  slid  back  of  its  own  accord,  so  that  I 
saw  the  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  really 
and  perfectly  my  wife's  corpse.    A  caution 
arose  in  my  mind,  '  Touch  not  the  dead,  nei- 
ther believe  the  living.'    Then  I  said  to  the 
enemy,  '  This  is  only  like  the  second  part  of 
the  same  tune.    Pray  who  is  the  Master  of 
the  magicians  in  Egypt  ?  was  it  not  thyself? 
I  suppose  thou  art  not  less  cunning  now,  there- 
fore I  believe  no  more  than  belbre.'  After 
some  time  I  saw  an  appearance  like  a  man 
drawing  near  towards  me,  exactly  resembling 
a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  had  formerly  lived 
with  me  as  a  servant,  and  had  been  faithful. 
Not  regarding  the  caution  given,  '  not  to  touch 
the  dead,  neither  believe  the  living,'  T  said  in 
my  heart,  there  is  my  neighbour  Thomas, 
who,  coming  directly  from  home,  I  believe 
will  tell  the  truth.    When  he  came  nigh,  [ 
said, '  Thomas,  how  dost  thou  do  ;  and  how 
do  my  wife,  and  relations  and  our  concerns  at 
home  do  V    He  answered  with  much  seeming 
gravity,  solemnly  confirming  what  the  enemy 
before  had  said ;  with  much  eagerness  desir- 
ing me  for  the  Lord's  sake,  my  own  soul's 
sake  and  reputation,  to  return  home.    He  said 
he  had  to  believe  that  if  I  returned  speedily,  1 
might  with  what  assistance  he,  with  others, 
would  give  me,  retrieve  my  credit  and  bring 
things  to  a  degree  of  respectable  order  before 
I  died.    '  But,'  said  he,  '  if  thou  dost  not  com- 
ply with  my  advice  and  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony, there  is  nothing  for  thee  but  hell  and 
damnation.'    Whereupon   I  awoke  under  a 
sense  of  sorrow  and  affliction  ;  afflicting  my 
companion  with  my  uneasiness,  and  in  this 
distress  of  mind  prepared  to  return  home.  In 
the  meantime  a  messenger  came  to  the  door 
with  a  letter  for  my  companion,  which  P stay- 
ed to  hear  read.    In  the  conclusion  of  it,  it 
gave  an  account  of  ihe  welfare  of  my  wife  and 
family  and  affairs  at  home,  thereby  I  was  sen- 
sibly relieved  in  my  mind  from  Satan's  trans- 
formations which  had  so  distressed  me ;  and 
I  resolved  to  stay  and  accomplish  the  service 
the  Lord  had  for  me  to  do  in  those  parts. 

John  Adams." 
But  to  return  to  Rebecca  Jones.  After  her 
deliverance  from  the  temptation  of  the  enemy 
recorded  in  our  last  number,  she  found  her 
love  to  the  Lord's  people,  renewed,  and  she 
says,  "  Through  much  difficulty,  and  strong 
opposition,  I  attended  meetings  both  on  First 
and  week  days,  and  should  have  rejoiced,  had 
I  been  worthy  to  sit  meetings  of  discipline — a 
privilege  not  yet  granted  me.  I  frequently 
went  to  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
stayed  the  first  sitting,  but  withdrew  when 
Friends  entered  on  business.  I  knew  I  had  no 
right  to  stay  longer.  Besides  in  one  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  for  business,  I  was  desired  to  1 


Lord  !  My  love  rather  increased,  not  only  to 
this  mother  in  Israel,  but  to  the  whole  flock  ; 
and  1  admired  the  care  used,  to  keep  such 
meetings  quite  select ;  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  and  never  after  attempted  to 
stay,  until  I  was  invited  by  some  who  I  thought 
tenderly  loved  me ;  and  were  authorized  to  do 
it." 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OP  CLEMENTS  WILLIS'S, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  239.) 

"  But  peradventure  here  thou  mayest  be 
ready  to  say  or  think  after  this  manner; 
I  could  willingly  bear  all  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  with  a  cheerful  and  resigned  mind,  if  the 
Beloved  of  my  soul  would  but  favour  me  with 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  comforts 
of  his  living  presence,  but  when  he  hides  his 
face  from  me  and  seems  as  though  he  had 
shut  up  his  loving-kindness  in  forget  fulness, 
and  would  be  merciful  no  more,  how  can  I 
then  but  complain,  and  say  with  one  of  old, 
(who  yet  was  recommended  as  a  pattern  of 
patience),  '  Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past, 
as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me,  when 
his  candle  shone  upon  my  head,  and  when  bv 
his  light  I  walked  through  darkness.'  Job 
xxix.  2,  3.  But  now  he  hides  his  face  from 
me,  my  soul  is  troubled,  and  refuses  to  be 
comforted,  and  cannot  but  lament,  saying, 
Wo  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesheck,  and 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  ;  my  life  hath  been 
a  life  of  sorrow,  and  I  have  been  afflicted  from 
my  youth  ;  but  now  the  Lord  hath  added  grief 
to  my  sorrow,  I  fainted  in  my  sighing,  and  1 
found  no  rest. 

"  These  are  sufferings  indeed  of  the  deepest 
kind  ;  in  comparison  whereof  all  outward  suf- 
ferings may  well  be  called  light  afflictions  ;  for 
the  body  of  a  man  may  sustain  his  infirmi- 
ties, but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  and 
what  can  be  more  wounding  to  a  quickened 
and  renewed  soul,  than  the  absence  of  her 
only  Beloved,  when  he,  for  whom  she  has  for- 
saken all,  and  without  whom  she  cannot  live, 
is  pleased  to  withhold  the  rays  of  his  love,  to 
veil  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  make 
darkness  his  secret  place? 

"  And  yet,  at  such  times  we  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  true  love, 
and  the  most  perfect  trial  of  our  faith  and  pa- 
tience;  by  which  we  become  heirs  of  the  hea- 
venly blessing  ;  for  blessed  are  they  that  see 
and  believe,  but  more  blessed  are  they  that 
believe  and  see  not;  what  can  be  a  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  t  he  filial  affection  of  a  du- 
tiful son,  than  his  being  careful  and  diligent 
to  do  the  will  of  his  father  when  he  is  absent? 
or  how  can  the  entire  love  and  faithfulness  of 
a  spouse  be  more  fully  manifested,  than  by 
her  constancy  and  fidelity  towards  her  hus- 


band in  his  absence,  even  though  he  tarry- 
long,  and  she  be  not  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
son of  his  stay  ;  yet  if  she  be  but  true,  and 
loyal  to  him,  she  will  be  satisfied  that  his  heart 
is  with  her,  though  he  be  absent  in  body. 
This  will  preserve  her  so,  that  she  will  not 
dare  to  entertain  one  murmur,  nor  distrustful 
thought  concerning  him,  nor  seek  for  comfort 
from  the  society  of  any  other;  this  will  sup- 
port  her  with  patience  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
under  the  various  exercises  and  trials  which 
she  may  have  to  pass  through  until  he  shall 
return  unto  her  again. 

"  Both  these  are  pertinent  and  lively  figures 
of  that  spiritual  relation,  which  exists  between 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  faithful  soul;  and  thus 
they  are  frequently  used  in  holy  scripture,  as, 
'  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
and  the  love  of  thy  espousal,  when  thou  wentest 
after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was 
not  sown;' and  again,  '  Thy  Maker  is  thine 
husband,  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel ;  for  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  wo- 
man forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife 
of  youth,  when  thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy 
God.  For  a  small  moment  I  have  forsaken 
thee,  but  in  great  mercy  will  I  gather  thee : 
in  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
moment,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
deemer. Moreover,  I  will  be  a  father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord.  Furthermore,  we  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh,  which  corrected  us,  and 
we  gave  them  reverence,  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits 
and  live  ?  for  they  verily,  for  a  few  clays, 
chasten  us  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  he  for 
our  profit ;  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.' 

"If our  love  to  Christ  depends  only  upon 
the  sensible  favours,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, which  we  receive  from  him,  we  are  but 
like  those  who  followed  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  loaves.  It  is  no  marvel  if  we  can  express 
our  gratitude  to  him,  when  he  bears  us  upon 
eagles'  wings,  and  embraces  us  in  his  arms  ; 
we  can  no  doubt  speak  in  his  praise,  while  he 
feeds  us  with  the  finest  of  the  flour,  and  sus- 
tains us  with  honey  out  of  the  rock,  but  if  we 
can  be  content  and  thankful  to  him  when  he 
turns  away  his  face  and  leaves  us  under  the 
discipline  of  his  chastising  rod  ;  if  we  can 
praise  his  name  when  he  brings  us  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  and  leads  us  through 
a  land  of  drought  and  famine,  and  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death;  if  in  this  state  our  faith  and 
love  remain  firm  and  steadfast,  we  may  then 
have  confidence  towards  God,  and  be  assured 
that  we  are  founded  upon  that  rock  which  can 
never  be  moved  when  our  love  to  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  thus  pure  and  disinterested  ;  when 
we  thus  love  him  for  his  own  sake  more  than 
for  the  favour  he  bestows  upon  us,  we  shall 
follow  him  through  the  fire  and  through  the 
water,  and  neither  complain  nor  be  hurt,  nay 
we  shall  rejoice  upon  every  occasion  of  doing 
or  suffering  any  thing  for  his  sake,  without 
any  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  his  dealings 
with  us  any  farther  than  that  it  is  his  will. 
Our  love  to  him  will  be  like  that  of  Jacob  to- 
wards Rachel,  whose  seven  years  servitude 
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for  her  sake,  seemed  unto  him  hut  a  few  days 
for  I  he  love  he  had  to  her. 

"  This  is  that  love  that  is  indeed  stronger 
than  death,  which  many  waters  cannot  quench 
nor  floods  drown,  for  it  is  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  though  the  drought  may  seem  to 
consume  hy  day,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and 
sleep  may  often  depart  from  our  eyes,  while 
we  lament  the  absence  of  our  soul's  Beloved, 
and  tremble  under  the  apprehensions  of  his 
displeasure.  Yet  the  bond  of  mutual  love 
grows  stronger  and  stronger,  and  nothing  is 
consumed  but  that  which  has  separated  be- 
tween him  and  our  souls.  For  he  is  never 
nearer  to  us  than  when  we  seem  to  be  forsa- 
ken by  him ;  he  only  hides  himself  from  our 
sensitive  part  that  he  may  be  more  inti- 
mately united  to  us  in  the  secret  closet  of  our 
hearts. 

"  We  have  no  cause  to  marvel,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed, if  after  we  have  had  large  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  drawn  towards  the  close  of  our 
pilgrimage  here,  we  meet  with  sufferings  and 
trials  more  severe  than  ever.  For  thus  it  was 
with  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  was  a 
man  of  sorrow,  and  well  acquainted  with  grief; 
his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  affliction,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  thereof;  after  all  the 
miracles  and  mighty  works  which  he  wrought 
by  the  power  of  his  Father  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  confounding  of  his 
adversaries  ;  after  his  wonderful  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mount,  and  that  voice  from  the 
most  excellent  glory,  saying,  'This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased,  hear 
ye  him  ;'  after  all  these  evidences  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  divinity,  and  of  that  miohty  power 
which  dwelt  in  him,  he  laid  aside  all  his  glory, 
and  humbled  himself  to  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  cross.  The  last  scene  of  his  life  upon 
earth  was  a  complication  of  the  most  exquisite 
sufferings,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  far 
beyond  what  any  tongue  can  express,  or  any 
heart  conceive.  First  betrayed  by  his  own 
disciple;  and  then  apprehended  by  the  multi- 
tude; judged  and  condemned  as  the  vilest 
malefactor,  by  the  highest  and  most  eminent 
professors  of  religion  ;  by  whose  instigation  he 
was  reviled,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  and  crowned 
with  thorns  ;  and  after  he  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  he  was  most  shamefully  derided,  and  in 
bis  expiring  agonies,  had  nothing  to  quench 
his  thirst  but  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  all  those  trials  and  insults,  he 
had  no  help  nor  comfort  from  any  creature; 
all  his  acquaintance  stood  afar  o.T,  and  came 
not  to  minister  to  him,  nor  to  speak  a  word  in 
his  favour;  his  disciples  who  before  had  con- 
tinued will:  him  in  his  temptations,  and  had 
very  lately  professed,  with  one  accord,  their 
readiness  to  die  with  him,  now  forsook  him 
and  fled. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

A  Tomb  in  Port  Royal. — Hiram  Graves, 
in  a  letter  lo  the  Christian  Reflector,  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  states  the  following  very 
singular  fact  in  relation  to  a  tomb  which  he 
saw  in  Port  Royal,  in  an  extensive  grove  of 
cactus  and  logwood. 

"  The  stone  was  of  beautiful  white  marble, 


elegantly  carved  with  designs  which  indicate 
it  to  have  been  done  in  France,  and  we  were 
told  that  it  was  placed  there  at  some  uncer- 
tain period  previous  to  the  present  century. 
The  interest  of  it  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  of  which  1  took  an  exact 
copy  : 

"  Dieu  sur  tout.  Here  Lyes  the  Body  of 
Lewis  Galdy,  Esqr.  who  departed  this  Life 
at  Port  Royal  the  22d  December,  1739,  aged 
80.  He  was  Born  at  Montpelier  in  France 
but  left  that  country  for  his  Religion  &  came 
to  settle  in  this  Island  where  He  was  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  Great  Earthquake  in  the  year 
1692,  and  by  the  Providence  of  God  was  by 
another  Shock  thrown  into  the  Sea,  and  mira- 
culously saved  by  swimming  until  a  Boat  took 
him  up  :  Pie  Lived  many  Years  after  in  great 
Reputation,  Beloved  by  all  that  knew  him, 
and  much  lamented  at  his  Death." 

I  had  previously  heard  the  principal  facts 
of  this  story,  but  1  doubted  their  truth.  A 
view  of  this  costly  stone,  with  its  remarkable 
inscription,  convinces  me  of  their  correctness. 
No  person  would  incur  so  much  expense  to 
perpetuate  a  falsity  or  a  doubtful  tradition. 
The  man  so  miraculously  preserved  may  have 
been  an  eminently  good  man,  and  his  deliver- 
ance an  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  on 
behalf  of  one  of  God's  faithful  servants.  Whe- 
ther his  "  great  reputation"  resulted  from  his 
excellent  character,  or  not,  that  he  left  France 
for  his  religion  would  indicate  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  a  stern  adherent  to  his  princi- 
ples. The  reason  of  his  burial  in  this  wild 
and  solitary  retreat  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
the  facts  of  his  singular  history. 


The  Revue  Scientifique  el  Industrielle  states 
that  Professor  Schonbein  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, discovered  that  long-sought  for  desidera- 
tum, malleable  glass.  The  Professor  renders 
papier  mache  perfectly  transparent  by  causing 
it  to  undergo  a  certain  metamorphosis,  which 
he  calls  catalytic  ;  and  makes  of  it  window 
panes,  vases,  bottles,  etc.,  impermeable  to  wa- 
ter, and  which  may  be  dropped  on  the  ground 
without  breaking. — London  Athenceum. 

Making  Candles. — Many  of  our  farmers 
who  study  economy  in  their  domestic  affairs, 
find  it  far  more  economical  to  make  their  own 
candles  than  to  buy  them.  Such  persons  will 
find  that  by  making  the  wicks  about  half  the 
ordinary  size,  and  dipping  them  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  drying  them  carefully  before 
the  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine,  before  moulding, 
they  will  last  longer,  and  afford  a  much  clearer 
and  more  brilliant  light  than  those  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  A  small  portion  of  beeswax, 
melted  with  the  tallow,  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent their  "  running,"  and  renders  them  much 
more  lasting. — Late  Paper. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1848. 


We  write  on  Fourth-day  in  the  midst  of 
the   time   of  our   Yearly   Meeting,  which 


is  unusually  large.  Two  of  its  sittings  have 
been  principally  occupied  in  the  consideration 
of  the  correspondence  with  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  interrupted  a  few 
years  since,  in  consequence  of  two  bodies 
claiming  that  designation.  After  a  free  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  the  Epistles  heretofore 
received  from  the  two  bodies,  and  the  whole 
subject  connected  therewith,  were  referred  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  examination, 
which  is  lo  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  other  circumstances  of  interest — the 
proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings — 
the  Indian  Committee,  &c, — will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 


West-town  Boarding  School. 

The  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  28th  of  the  Fourth  month  :  and 
conveyances  will  be  provided  to  lake  the  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on 
that  day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Parents  and  others  who  are 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  the  school, 
will  please  make  early  application  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Joseph  Snowdon,  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Journal  of  David  Sands. 

"  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  labours  of 
David  Sands,  with  Extracts  from  his  Corres- 
pondence," has  been  received  and  is  for  sale 
at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


WANTED 

A  lad  to  learn  the  Retail  Drug  and  Apothe- 
cary  business.  Apply  at  No.  522  N.  Fifth 
street  above  Poplar. 


Died,  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  John  M.  Whitall, 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Hannah  VV.  Tatum, 
wife  of  Joseph  Tatum,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. — Liberal 
in  her  views,  and  generous  in  her  nature,  it  was  her 
delight  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  those  around 
her,  and  administer  comfort  to  all,  not  forgetting  the 
widow  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  Hence  she 
was  greatly  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  had  shared  her  companionship  and  her 
kindness. — Through  several  years  of  delicate  health, 
her  energy  of  character,  and  a  confiding  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  not  only  sustain- 
ed her  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  life,  but  preserved  her  from  depression,  under  the 
conviction,  that  the  termination  of  her  earthly  career 
was  at  hand;  for  which  it  was  her  vigilant  concern 
to  prepare,  so  that  when  the  summons  came,  she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die;  the  closing 
scene  exemplifying  the  truth  of  a  scripture  promise 
which  she  revived  a  few  days  before  her  death : 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  Thee." — To  the  inquiries  of  a  belovid 
Friend  who  visited  her  the  day  previous  to  her  de- 
parture, she  calmly  replied,  "  Passing  away" — ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time  the  possession  of"  that 
hope,"  which  is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  was  observed  looking  earnestly  upward,  when 
she  cxclamed,  "  How  beautiful,  how  beautiful !"  and 
at  another,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  happy,  happy  !** 
And  we  have  cause,  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  the 
boundless  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  who  saw  meet  thus 
to  finish  his  own  work,  and  "  cut  it  short  in  righteous- 
ness." 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

John  VVilson,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and, 
for  some  "fifteen  years  a  missionary  in  the 
nojth-western  part  of  India,  returned  in  the 
year  1843,  by  t he  overland  route,  to  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  reinvigorate  a  constitution 
somewhat  impaired  by  so  long  a  residence  in 
a.  hot  and  arid  climate.  Being  a  man  of  tal- 
ent and  observation,  and  a  scholar  versed  in 
oriental  and  classic  lore,  he  naturally  felt  him- 
self pretty  well  qualified  to  print  a  book  about 
his  travels  through  the  interesting  countries 
which  he  had  traversed  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. We  have  of  late  years  had  such  a  mul- 
titude of  volumes,  devoted  to  those  regions, 
poured  upon  us,  that  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  turn  with  aversion  from  any  new  publica- 
tion, even  though  it  may  pretend  to  originali- 
ty, upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  pleas- 
antly and,  one  would  suppose,  so  .thoroughly 
treated  already.  Nevertheless  John  VVilson 
has  produced  a  book  worthy  of  attention,  and 
possessing  at  least  one  feature  which  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  crowd  of  predecessors. 
A  prominent  object  of  his  attention,  while  re- 
sident in  India, and  throughout  his  journey,  was 
the  present  condition,  especially  in  a  religious 
sense,  of  the  different  Jewish  communities  still 
existing  in  the  East.  He  had  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  researches  in  this  parti- 
cular, such  as  have  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
bef>re,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  traveller 
in  those  parts.  In  India  his  mind  had  been 
much  drawn  towards  the  Beni-lsrael —  that 
remarkable  people  found  in  Bombay  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century  —  who, 
claiming  Abraham  for  their  Father,  stamped 
with  the  Israelitish  physiognomy,  and  retain- 
ing, though  in  much  corruption,  distinct  ves- 
tiges of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  were  yet  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible,  and,  like  their  erring  brethren 
of  old,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  idolatry  of 
the  uncircumcised  heathen  among  whom  thev 


lived.  To  these  people  Wilson  appears  to 
have  been  of  service,  and  though  none  of  them 
are  stated  to  have  made  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, they  have  been  induced  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  idols  and  have  returned  to  a  purer 
judaism.  They  ha ve  rece'weji,  who  gratitude, 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  placed  in  their 
hands  by  Protestants,  and  entertained,  at  least 
towards  John  Wilson,  the  most  friendly  feelings, 
on  account  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  sen- 
sible they  have  received. 

On  his  departure  from  India,  they  commit- 
ted to  his. charge  sundry  addresses  and  epistles 
to  their  brethren  in  Syria,  which  were  the 
means  of  procuring  VVilson  a  hearty  recep- 
tion among  them. 

The  Syrian  Jews  manifested  great  interest 
in  that  most  ancient  and  long  lost  fragment  of 
their  old  commonwealth — believing  it  to  be  of 
earlier  origin  than  the  Babylonian  captivity — 
and  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  bearer  of 
their  messages  of  love,  almost  as  one  of  their 
kindred,  and  one  with  whom  they  might  ven- 
ture to  commune,  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom, upon  sacred  topics. 

But  besides  the  epistles  of  the  Beni-lsrael, 
he  had,  from  the  Arabian  Jews  of  India,  a 
circular  letter  of  introduction,  commending 
him  in  strong  terms  to  the  frier.dly  regards  of 
their  Syrian  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  Safed, 
Hebron  and  Tiberias — the  four  principal  seats 
of  Jewish  learning  in  the  East.  The  letter  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  oriental  grandiloquence  and 
adulation. 

"  To  the  kings  of  hosts — who  are  for  a  sign 
and  wonder,  the  honoured  of  the  honoured  — 
the  upright  and  the  perfect — who  are  a  heap 
of  spices,  and  incense  of  spices — men  of  be- 
nignity and  compassion — the  entirely  holy, 
[&c,  &c..]  —  who  are  in  the  four  districts, 
Jerusalem,  Tsaphath,  Hebron,  and  Taberiah 
— the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that 
are  in  every  place — the  pillars  and  the  bases 
—  who  are  the  leaders  out  and  in — whose  ful- 
ness is  to  the  end  of  the  world — the  distin- 
guished rabbis — that  lighten  like  lightening. 

Let  their  horn  be  exalted — let  the 
Lord  be  their  help  and  shield.  Amen.  So 
let  it  be  his  pleasure. 

"  From  the  desert  of  the  East,  we  that  enjoy 
peace,  [give]  our  salutations,  numerous  and 
strong.  Let  there  be  multiplied  corn  in  their 
years  —  peace  in  their  fortresses — let  their 
greatness  increase — let  there  be  praise  and 
festivity  in  their  dwelling — the  garment  of 
praise  and  the  covering  of  the  bridegrooms; 
[&c,  &'c.]  May  He  sustain  them,  and  ele- 
vate them  everlastingly.    Amen.  Selah. 

"  This  is  from  us  the  undersigned.  We  make 
known  to  your  reverences  that  there  goes  from 
among  us  one  who  is  of  the  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  who  is  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  May 


it  stand  forever  !  And  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
his  name  is  padre  John  VVilson.  He  is  high- 
ly counted  of,  and  of  generous  heart.  He 
desires  to  go  to  the  four  districts  to  perform 
the  pilgrimage.  ^V  e  entreat  of  you  that  your 
reverences  may  do  him  honour  in  every  place 
where  the  sole  of  his  foot  may  tread.  This 
will  hallow  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For  he 
loveth  Israel,  and  is  generous  with  his  pro- 
perly,  and  sheweth  kindness  to  all  Israel. 
Whatever  act  of  kindness  you  will  do  to  him, 
we  shall  consider  as  if  it  had  been  done  to 
ourselves.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  intelligent. 
And  in  this  manner  may  the  height  of  the 
throne  of  their  reverences  be  lifted  up  and  ex- 
alted. As  the  thrones  of  kings,  may  their 
greatness  be  multiplied  both  in  their  courts 
and  palaces.  May  the  Lord  bless  their  portion, 
and  be  pleased  with  the  work  of  their  hands 
as  with  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  sweet  smelling 
savour  to  the  Lord.  The  upright  shall  dwell 
rejoicing,  and  being  very  glad,  safe  in  their 
imaginings.  Let  their  tents  prosper.  [Let 
ihem  be  like]  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  like  gar- 
dens by  a  river  —  like  tents  that  the  Lord  hath 
planted — like  pleasant,  plants.  Let  there  be 
strength  and  pleasure  in  all  their  borders.  Ye 
shall  dwell  safely  in  your  land.  The  Lord 
God  of  recompenses  shall  requile.  May 
!  goodness  be  multiplied  upon  the  house  of 
Israel  ! 

"  Written  in  the  city  of  Bombay  on  the 
fourth  of  the  month  Tebeth,  in  the  year:  '  He 
shall  blow  with  the  great  trumpet  because  the 
Lord  will  save  his  people  Israel.'  (5603.)" 

The  letter,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed, 
has  undergone  some  curtailment  in  the 
transcription,  for  the  Arabian  Jews  are 
evidently  of  the  number  of  those  that  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
Its  first  presentation  occurred  at  Tiberias, 
where  its  announcement  made  no  small  stir. 

"  On  this  grave  production  having  been 
read,  the  venerable  and  learned  rabbis  handed 
it  round  from  one  to  another,  renewed  their 
salutations,  and  kindly  inquired  for  the  elders 
of  the  congregation  of  Bombay  whose  signa- 
tures it  bears.  The  Hakim"  [or  chief,]  says 
VVilson,  "  then  told  me  that  he  was  extremely 
happy  that  1  had  come  to  visit  the  afflicted 
Jews  in  their  own  land,  and  cordially  thanked 
me  for  all  the  kindness  which  I  had  shown  to 
the  afflicted  Jews  of  India,  of  which,  he  said, 
he  had  before  heard  from  the  Shelohim,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Hebron  to  collect  alms  for 
their  relief  in  that  country.  Rabbi  Moshe,  one 
of  those  messengers,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Bom- 
bay, upon  this  rose  and  shook  hands  with  us, 
according  to  the  customs  of  Europe." 

The  Jews  of  Hebron  are  about  300  in  num- 
ber. They  are  of  two  classes:  the  Ashkena- 
zim — about  one-sixth  of  the  whole— known  in 
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Europe  by  i he  name  of  the  German  Jews,  and 
the  Sephardim,  who  are  purely  oriental  or 
Turkish.  The  two  classes  appear  to  have 
little  intercourse  with  each  other.  "  The  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazim,  is  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  Jew  in  his  countenance,  but  arrayed  in 
very  fantastic  habiliments,  partly  oriental  and 
partly  occidental,  like  those  of  most  of  his 
sect,  who  do  not  in  general  follow  the  example 
in  the  article  of  dress  of  the  Sephardim,  who 
adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eastern  fashion. 
He  wore  a  brown  beaver  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  and  a  garment,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  dressing-gown.  He  professed  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  Sephardim  of  Hebron;  but  he 
told  us  that  the  Ashkenazim,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  in  number,  were  principally  from  Poland 
and  Russia.  The  great  object,  he  said,  they 
have  in  view  in  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  is 
that  they  may  die  there.  Not  a  single  one  of 
them  can  read  or  understand  Arabic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  though  two  or  three  of 
them  can  repeat  a  few  colloquial  sentences, 
which  they  have  learned  from  intercourse  with 
the  people.  They  have  no  regular  school, 
but  the  children,  nevertheless,  are  kept  at  read- 
ing by  the  different  rabbis,  who  give  them  a 
lesson  according  to  their  convenience." 

Wilson,  during  his  stay  in  Hebron,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Sephardim,  and  they  treated  him 
with  great  hospitality,  according  to  their 
means.  He  had  been  expected  for  some  weeks, 
and  upon  his  arrival,  "as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  '  travellers  from  Hind'  had 
arrived,  there  was  a  general  turnout  to  bid 
them  welcome  to  the  place  which  became  the 
first  possession  of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  their 
reception,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  rabbis. 
Before  they  passed  its  threshold  they  were 
embraced  by  all  its  members,  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  ;  and  so  many  persons  offered  their 
services  that  they  knew  not  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  kindness.  They  were  conduct- 
ed to  a  vaulted  room,  raised  from  the  general 
passage,  having  diwans  in  the  Turkish  style 
at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  carpets. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  the  best  in  the 
house,  and  that  it  was  set  about  for  their  use 
while  they  might  remain  in  the  place.  Several 
lamps  with  olive  oil,  the  product  of  the  Vale 
of  Mamie,  and  a  fire  of  charcoal,  were  imme- 
diately kindled.  Their  luggage,  carried  from 
the  gates  by  some  of  the  willing  youth  who 
came  to  their  assistance,  was  quickly  at  their 
command.  The  damsels  brought  them  water 
for  their  ablutions,  ottering  at  the  same  time 
to  wash  their  feet,  in  discharge  of  the  primitive 
rights  of  hospitality.  A  dainty  repast  was  set 
before  them  ;  and  every  thing  which  they 
could  desire  was  at  their  command." 

It  was  not  from  the  Sephardim  only  that 
Wilson  received  a  cordial  welcome.  "  The 
Muhammadan  Chief  of  Hebron,  the  Sheikh 
'Abdur-Rahman,  came  to  pay  us  his  respects, 
bringing  a  sheep  with  him  as  his  introductory 
present.  He  seemed  to  have  high  notions  of 
our  importance.  The  Jews  were  surprised  to 
see  him  in  their  own  quarter,  which  they  said 
he  had  not  visited  for  a  long  period  ;  and  they 
iearcd  that  lie  was  about  to  force  us  to  become 
his  guests.    But  we  begged  him  not  to  inter- 


fere with  the  arrangements  which  we  had  made 
with  our  kind  hosts,  for  whom  we  cherished 
the  warmest  regard."  The  Sheikh  after  ban- 
tering the  Jews  upon  the  fine  opportunity  now 
offered  them  of  becoming  Nazarenes,  and 
chatting  lightly  on  some  other  topics,  took 
leave,  quite  content  with  the  probability,  which 
was  held  up,  of  a  suitable  return  for  his  polite- 
ness in  some  substantial  form. 

He  granted  the  travellers  as  free  and  full 
access  to  the  sacred  localities  of  the  Muham- 
madans  at  Hebron,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him 
to  permit  to  Christians,  and  availing  themselves 
of  this  license  they  devoted  one  day  to  that 
purpose  and  to  a  general  examination  of  inter- 
esting objects  in  and  about  that  very  ancient 
city. 

On  their  return  in  the  evening,  they  were 
notified  that  the  principal  men  of  the  Sephar- 
dim were  ready  for  a  conference. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Nitre  Lake  in  Egypt. 

What  a  singular  scene  !  In  the  midst  o( 
this  sandy  waste,  where  uniformity  is  rarely 
interrupted  by  grass  or  shrubs,  there  are  ex- 
tensive districts  where  nitre  springs  from  the 
earth  like  crystallized  fruits.  One  thinks  he 
sees  a  wild,  overgrown  with  moss,  weeds,  and 
shrubs,  thickly  covered  with  hoar  frost.  And 
to  imagine  this  wintry  scene,  beneath  the  fer- 
vid heat  of  an  Egyptian  sun,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  strangeness  of  its  aspect.  The 
existence  of  tin's  nitre  upon  the  sandy  surface 
is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  lakes. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  nitre  left  behind 
do  these  fantastic  shapes  assume  either  a  daz- 
zling white  colour,  or  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  sand.  The  nitre 
lakes  themselves,  six  in  number,  situated  in  a 
spacious  valley  between  two  rows  of  low  sand 
hills,  presented — at  least  the  three  which  we 
visited — a  pleasing  contrast  in  their  dark  blue 
and  red  colour,  to  the  dull  hues  of  the  sand. 
The  nitre,  which  forms  a  thick  crystallized 
crust  upon  these  shallow  lakes,  is  broken  off 
in  large  square  plates,  which  are  either  of  a 
dirty  white,  or  of  a  flesh  colour,  or  of  a  deep 
dark  red.  The  Fellahs  employed  upon  this 
labour  stand  quite  naked  in  the  water,  fur- 
nished with  iron  rods.  The  part  which  is 
removed  being  speedily  renewed,  the  riches  of 
its  produce  are  inexhaustible.  It  is  hence  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  is  exclusively  sup- 
plied with  nitre;  and  this  lias  probably  been 
the  case  for  ages,  for  Sinard  mentions,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  that  then 
six  and  thirty  thousand  hundred  weight  of 
nitre  was  annually  broken  for  the  Grand  Sig- 
nor,  to  whom  it  yielded  thirty-six  purses.  By 
the  side  of  one  of  the  lakes,  piled  in  large  lay- 
ers, was  heaped  the  produce  of  last  week's 
labours.  My  companion  had  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
villagers.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  stood 
before  us.  He  sharply  rebuked  him,  and  to 
give  greater  effect  to  his  words,  he  crossed  his 
naked  shoulders  two  or  three  times  with  his 
whip  of  elephant's  hide.  The  Fellah  sprang 
as  a  gazelle  into  the  lake,  and  received  his 
further   instructions   beyond   arm's  length. 


Such  was  the  impressive  discipline  which  even 
this  Italian,  who  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners, 
considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards  these 
Fellahs.  The  plates  of  nitre,  after  undergo- 
ing a  preliminary  cleaning  upon  the  banks  of 
the  lake, are  carried  into  the  castle,  where,  by 
various  processes,  they  become  a  dazzling 
white  powder ;  and  this  is  conveyed  in  large 
quantities  to  Terauneh. —  Tischendorff' 's  Tra- 
vels. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Page  on  Teaching. 

Having  perused  with  much  interest  the  fore- 
going work  from  which  some  extracts  were 
recently  furnished  by  one  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  "The  Friend,"  1  offer  for  insertion  a 
few  additional  articles  from  its  columns. 

"  Never  make  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  -pun- 
ishment. 

"  I  have  known  a  teacher  to  assign  sundry 
passages  of  the  Bible  condemnatory  of  a  par- 
ticular sin,  to  be  committed  to  memory  as  a 
punishment.  1  have  also  known  the  idle 
scholar  to  be  detained  after  school  to  study 
passages  of  scripture,  because  he  had  failed  to 
learn  his  other  lessons  in  due  time.  I  believe 
this  to  be  bad  policy,  as  well  as  doubtful  reli- 
gion. The  lessons  that  a  child  thus  learns, 
are  always  connected  in  his  mind  with  unplea- 
sant associations.  His  heart  is  not  made  bet- 
ter by  truths  thus  learned.  The  Bible  indeed 
should  be  [read]  by  the  young,  but  they  should 
be  attracted  to  it  by  the  spirit  of  love,  rather 
than  driven  to  it  by  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness. 
They  who  suppose  that  children  can  be  made 
to  love  the  Bible  by  being  thus  driven  to  the 
study  of  it,  have  sadly  mistaken  the  human 
heart." 

"  Ride  no  '■hobbies''  in  teaching.  Almost 
every  man  in  whatever  vocation,  has  some 
hobby,  some  'one  idea,'  which  he  pushes  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  consequences.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  is 
often  thus  with  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
has  any  independence  of  mind,  any  originali- 
ty, he  will  at  some  period  in  his  life  naturally 
incline  to  try  some  experiments  in  teaching. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  plan, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  teacher's  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  his  own  measure  he  finds 
it  works  well  in  the  class  where  it  was  first 
tried  and  he  rejoices  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery. Teaching  now  possesses  a  new  inter- 
est for  him,  and  he  very  likely  becomes  enthu- 
siastic. He  applies  his  new  measure  to  other 
classes,  and  loudly  recommends  it  to  other 
teachers.  For  a  time  it  succeeds,  and  it  be- 
comes his  hobby.  Whenever  a  stranger  visits 
his  school,  he  shows  off  his  new  measure. 
Whenever  he  attends  a  teachers'  meeting,  he 
describes  it,  and  perhaps  presents  a  class  of 
his  pupils  to  verify  its  excellency.  He  aban- 
dons his  old  and  long-tried  plans,  and  persists 
in  the  new  one.  By  and  by  the  novelty  has 
worn  awav,  and  his  pupils  become  dull  under 
its  operation,  and  reason  suggests  that  a  re- 
turn to  the  former  methods  would  be  advisa- 
ble. Still,  because  il  is  his  invention,  he  per- 
sists.   Others  try  the  experiment.    Some  sue- 
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ceed  ;  some  fail.  Some  of  them  by  a  public 
speech  commit  themselves  to  it,  and  then  per- 
sist in  it  to  preserve  their  consistency.  In 
this  way  a  great  many  objectionable  modes  of 
teaching  have  gained  currency,  and  still  hold 
their  sway  in  many  of  our  schools. 

"  Among  these  I  might  meniion  concert  re- 
citation, and  oral  instruction,  when  made  a 
substitute  for  study.  Of  the  origin  and  ten- 
dency of  the  former  I  have  spoken  more  at 
length  in  the  chapter  on  '  Conducting  Recita- 
tions.' Of  the  latter  a  word  or  two  may  be 
said  in  this  place. 

"  It  was  found  years  ago,  in  the  earlier  at- 
temps  to  teach  the  blind,  that  they  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  acquiring  knowledge  through 
the  sole  medium  of  oral  instruction.  As  might 
have  been  foreseen,  they  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  things  which  had 
surrounded  them  all  their  days,  but  which 
they  had  never  seen.  Shut  in  as  they  were 
from  the  privilege  of  sight,  there  was  nothing 
to  distract  their  attention  from  whatever  was 
communicated  to  them  through  the  sense  of 
hearing;  and  as  they  had  been  blind  from 
their  births,  this  discipline  of  attention  had 
been  going  on  from  infancy.  Under  these 
circumstances  their  progress  in  knowledge  by 
mere  oral  teaching  was  astonishing.  This 
was  all  well.  But  soon  some  one  conceived 
the  idea  of  substituting  oral  instruction  For 
stridy  among  seeing  children. — Immediately 
there  was  an  oral  mania.  Infant  schools 
grew  up  in  every  village, — infant  school  ma- 
nuals were  prepared,  filled  with  scientific 
baby  talk,  for  the  use  of  the  worthy  dames 
who  were  to  drive  the  hobby  ;  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  bade  fair  to  do  more  towards 
lighting  up  the  fires  of  science  than  all  time 
beforehand  accomplished  !  It  was  truly  won- 
derful for  a  time  to  listen  to  the  learned  volu- 
bility of  these  same  infant  schools.  The  won- 
ders of  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, with  the  terms  of  Cuvier's  classification, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  were  all  detailed 
with  astonishing  familiarity  by  pupils  under 
five  years  of  age  !  Some  eminent  teachers 
sagely  took  the  hint,  and  adopted  the  oral  sys- 
tem with  their  older  classes.  The  sciences 
were  taught  by  lectures.  The  pupils  of  this 
happy  day  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and 
receive.  To  be  sure,  sometimes  they  would 
become  inattentive,  and  it  would  be  discover- 
ed by  their  teachers  that  they  did  not  retain 
quite  all  that  was  told  to  them.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  fault  of  the  system,  it  was  urged  ; 
the  system  was  well  enough,  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  pupils  had  eyes,  and  their  attention  was 
frequently  diverted  by  the  unlucky  use  of 
these  worthless  organs.  A  royal  road,  sure 
enough,  was  found  to  the  temple  of  science, 
too  long  beyond  mortal  reach  by  reason  of 
the  rugged  footpath  over  which  the  student 
was  compelled  to  climb.  Happy,  glorious 
day !  No  more  must  toil  and  thought  be  the 
prize  of  success  !  No  more  must  the  mid- 
night oil  be  consumed,  and  the  brain  be  puz- 
zled, in  search  of  the  wisdom  of  ages !  No 
more  must  the  eyes  be  pained  in  searching 
the  classic  page  ;  the  ear  is  to  be  the  easy 
inlet  to  the  soul  !" 

"Such  was  the  hobby  of  1829  to  1831  in 


I  our  own  country.  During  sixteen  years  past, 
those  babes  of  the  infant  school  have  grown 
into  '  young  men  and  maidens,'  in  no  ways 
distinguished  after  all,  unless  they  have  since 
achieved  distinction  by  actual  study.  The 
pupils  of  those  higher  schools  have  obtained 
whatever  they  now  value  in  their  education, 
mainly  by  (he  vse  of  their  eyes.  It  has  been 
found  that  God  was  indeed  wise  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  sight, — and  some  at  least  have  acknow- 
ledged that  a  method  that  is  well  suited  to  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  blind,  because  it 
is  the  only  possible  one  for  them,  may  not  be 
the  best  for  those  who  can  see.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  sentiment  begins  to  prevail,  that 
oral  instruction  can  never  supply  the  place  of 
study  ;  that  the  lecturing  or  '  pouring  in  pro- 
cess,' cannot  long  secure  the  attention  ;  that 
the  mind  by  merely  receiving,  gains  no  vigour 
of  its  own  ;  and  that  scholars  must  be  made, 
if  made  at  all,  mainly  by  their  own  exertions 
in  the  use  of  books. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  exam- 
ples of  hobbies  which  have  been  ridden  by 
teachers  very  much  to  the  injury  of  their 
schools.  Those  already  given  may,  however, 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  then,  that  no  one  method  of 
instruction  comprises  all  the  excellencies  and 
avoids  all  the  defects  of  good  teaching;  and 
that  he  is  the  wisest  teacher  who  introduces  a 
judicious  variety  into  his  modes  of  instruction, 
profiting  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  but  re- 
lying mainly  upon  his  own  careful  observation, 
eschewing  all  '  patent  methods,'  and  never  los- 
ing his  common  sense. 

"  Under  the  head  of  hobbies  I  may  add  one 
other  remark.  Many  teachers  have  some 
favourite  branch  of  study,  in  which,  because 
they  excel,  they  take  special  delight.  One 
man  is  a  good  mathematician,  another  an  ex- 
pert  accountant,  a  third  a  skilful  grammarian. 
Now  the  danger  is,  that  the  favourite  branch 
of  study  may  become  the  hobby, — and  that 
the  other  branches  will  be  neglected.  This  is 
indeed  not  unfrequently  the  case. 

"Again,  some  teachers  are  more  interested 
in  the  higher  branches  generally,  because 
they  were  the  last  pursued  in  their  college 
course,  or  for  some  other  reason.  They 
therefore  neglect  the  lower  studies,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  youth  under  their  charge. 
Against  all  such  partial  views  the  teacher 
should  take  pains  to  guard  himself.  He  may 
fall  unconsciously  and  almost  imperceptibly 
into  some  of  these  errors.  Let  me  add  the 
caution  then, — never  allow  your  partiality 
for  one  study,  or  a  class  of  studies,  to  divert 
your  attention  from  all  those  other  branches 
which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  edu- 
cation." 

Autumnal  Tints  of  Leaves. — "The  obser- 
vation, for  a  single  year  of  the  varying  colours 
of  the  red  maple  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  common  theory,  that  the  colours  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn  are  dependent  on  the 
frosts. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  sin- 
gle tree  in  a  forest  of  maples  turning  to  a 
crimson  or  scarlet,  in  July  or  August,  while 
all  the  other  trees  remain  green.    A  single 


brilliantly  coloured  branch  shows  itself  on  a 
verdant  tree,  or  a  few  scattered  leaves  exhibit 
the  lints  of  October,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
tree  and  wood  has  (he  soft  greens  of  June. 
The  sting  of  an  insect,  the  gnawing  of  a  worm 
at  the  pith,  or  the  presence  of  minute  parasi- 
tic plants,  often  gives  the  premature  colours 
of  autumn  to  one  or  a  few  leaves.  The  frost 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  autumn  colours. 
Some  trees  are  not  perceptibly  affected  by  it. 
The  sober  browns  and  dark  reds,  those  of  the 
elms  and  several  of  the  oaks,  may  te  the  gra- 
dual effects  of  continued  cold. 

"  The  brighter  colours  seem  to  depend  upon 
other  causes.  An  unusually  moist  summer, 
which  keeps  the  cuticle  of  the  forest  leaves 
thin,  delicate,  and  translucent,  is  followed  by 
an  autumn  of  resplendent  colours.  A  dry 
summer  by  rendering  the  cuticle  hard  and 
thick,  makes  it  opaque,  and  although  the  same 
bright  colours  may  be  formed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf,  they  are  not  exhibited  to 
the  eye;  the  fall  woods  are  tame  ;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  rich  variety  of  gaudy  colours 
is  disappointed." 

Loss  of  Thirdly. —  Mr..  ,  minister  of 

 ,  had  the  custom  of  writing  the  heads  of 

his  discourse  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which 
he  placed  on  the  Bible  before  him,  to  be  used 
in  succession.  One  day  when  he  was  ex- 
plaining the  second  head,  he  got  a  little  warm, 
and  came  down  with  such  a  thump  upon  the 
Bible  with  his  hand,  that  the  ensuing  slip  fell 
over  the  ed^e  of  the  pulpit,  though  unperceiv- 
ed  by  himself.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
second  head,  he  looked  down  for  the  third 
slip  ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
"  Thirdly,"  he  cried,  looking  around  with 
great  anxiety.  After  a  little  pause,  "Third- 
ly,"  aynin  he  exclaimed ;  but  still  no  thirdly 
appeared.  "Thirdly,  1  say,  my  brethren," 
pursued  the  bewildered  clergyman,  but  not 
another  word  could  he  utter.  At  this  point, 
while  the  congregation  were  partly  sympathis- 
ing with  his  distress,  and  partly  rejoicing  at 
such  a  decisive  instance  of  the  impropriety  of 
using  notes  in  preaching — which  had  always 
been  an  unpopular  thing  in  the  Scotch  clergy 
— an  old  woman  rose  up  and  thus  addressed 
the  preacher  :  "  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  sir,  I 
saw  Thirdly  flee  out  at  the  east  window,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  syne."  It  is  impossible 
for  any  but  a  Scotchman  to  conceive  how 
much  this  account  of  the  loss  of  Thirdly  was 
relished  by  that  par  t  of  the  congregation  which 
condemned  the  use  of  notes. — Chambers's 
Scottish  Boole. 


Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore. — This  useful 
institution  lately  declared  an  extra  dividend  on 
the  profits  of  its  business  for  the  last  three 
years,  amounting  to  $51,000,  to  be  divided 
between  depositors  who  have  had  sums  in  the 
bank  for  one  year. — Late  Paper. 

Gapes  in  Chickens. —  It  is  said  that  if  iron 
is  kept  standing  in  vinegar,  and  a  little  of  the 
liquid  be  put  in  the  food  given  to  chickens,  it 
will  prove  a  perfect  preventive  of  the  gapes. 
This  disease  is  often  a  fatal  one,  carrying  off, 
annually,  thousands  of  young  chickens  and 
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turkeys,  to  say  nothing  of  other  species  of 
poultry.  It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  certain- 
ty, and  one  that  admits  of  an  easy  trial. — Lute 
Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Rebecca  Jones  we  have  stated  was  born  of 
parents  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. She  had  however  been  an  attender  of 
the  meetings  of  Friends  from  childhood,  was  of 
an  exemplary  character,  and  as  she  now  ma- 
nifested by  her  life  and  conversation  unity  with 
the  doctrines  professed  by  them,  she  was  in- 
vited to  attend  their  meetings  for  discipline, 
although  she  had  made  no  application  to  be 
received  into  membership.  At  this  time,  there 
were  not  many  among  the  young  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  had,  by  submitting  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  the  powerful  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  become  qualified,  and  drawn  to 
take  part  in  the  discipline  of  Society.  The 
meetings  felt  the  lack  of  such  spirits.  The 
elder  and  more  experienced  Friends  are  ex- 
pected to  give  sentiments  on  important  mat- 
ters in  such  meetings,  and  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  it  is  done  from  custom,  or  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  others.  Where  there  are  young 
persons  who,  broken  under  the  humbling 
power  of  Truth,  are  constrained  to  speak  a 
word  to  matters  under  consideration,  it  is  apt 
to  afTect  solemnly  and  beneficially  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  The  late  Benjamin  Kite  in 
one  of  his  letters  speaking  of  meetings  of  dis- 
cipline says,  "  I  often  think,  that  if  some  of 
our  goodly  young  men,  were  now  and  then  to 
put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  they  would  be  of 
singular  service.  Oh  !  it  is  of  good  savour 
when  words  spoken  to  the  discipline  are  not 
from  habit,  but  necessity."  ]t  is  true,  young 
people  are  sometimes  too  zealous,  and  may 
put  the  hand  too  freely  to  the  work, — but  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  true  wisdom  is  pro- 
fitable to  direct.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  Bow- 
nas,  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  his  time, 
when  the  holy  zeal  of  some  of  those  elders 
who  succeeded  George  Fox,  had  begun  to  grow 
somewhat  slack,  came  to  a  meeting  in  which 
this  was  in  some  measure  true.  Amongst  the 
young  people,  a  zeal  had  sprung  up  to  revive 
the  discipline,  and  perhaps  they  were  too  en- 
ergetic, and  eager  to  move  forward  in  the  con- 
cern. After  the  meeting  was  over,  some  of 
these  came  round  Samuel  and  complained  that 
their  elder  members  were  too  slothful,  and 
lukewarm  in  carrying  out  the  discipline.  "  Ah, 
my  young  Friends,"  he  said,  "  it  is  well  fur 
you  that  there  is  some  prudence  in  your  elder 
Friends,  or  you  might  set  the  house  on  fire!" 
Pretty  soon,  some  of  the  more  aged  members, 
complained  to  him  of  the  forward  activity  of 
their  younger  brethren.  Samuel  in  answer 
remarked,  "  It  is  well  that  there  is  some  zeal 
in  the  younger  members  or  you  might  all  go 
to  sleep !" 

At  the  time  when  Rebecca  Jones  was  first 
admitted  to  sit  meetings  of  discipline,  very 
little  complaint  could  have  been  made  because 
of  the  zeal  of  the  young;  she  says,  "  And  here 
I  would  mention  the  observation  I  mnde  of 


some  of  our  youth,  after  I  was  favoured  to 
sit  in  meetings  of  business.  1  frequently 
looked  at  them  with  hive  and  tenderness;  but 
1  admired  to  see  so  little  sense  appear  among 
them  of  the  nature  and  design  of  such  meet- 
ings. I  found  many  attended  through  curi- 
osity ;  and  some  from  other  motives ;  but  very 
few  whose  shoulders  were  preparing  for  the 
burthen  and  exercise  that  lay  weightily  on 
divers  mothers  in  the  family,  who  were  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  in  all  probability  would 
ere  long  finish  their  course.  1  mourned  at  the 
little  prospect  there  was  of  a  succession,  and 
wished  the  spirit  of  Elijah  might  rest  on  Eli- 
sha.  At  these  seasons  I  often  felt  an  holy 
zeal  to  cover  my  spirit;  and  an  engagement 
sometimes  attended  that  the  Lord's  work  might 
go  on  and  prosper  ;  but  in  that  weak  state  1 
concluded,  that  if  the  youth  would  not  come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  (I  mean  children 
of  believing  parents,)  the  cause  would  drop; 
and  was  sometimes  favoured  to  understand 
the  Lord's  proclamation,  '  1  will  work,  and 
who  shall  let  it.'  Very  frequently  1  was  seiz- 
ed with  an  apprehension,  that  if  1  was  faithful 
to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Grace,  the 
baptizing  influences  thereof,  would  be  witness- 
ed, for  the  cleansing,  purifying,  and  preparing 
my  spirit,  rightly  to  engage  in  the  Lord's 
work  ;at  which  my  heart  trembled  within  me; 
and  I  greatly  feared  I  should  push  forward 
Uzzah  like.  And  though  in  meetings  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  my  duty  was  often 
clearly  pointed  out  to  me,  yet  the  fear  of  the 
Lord's  work,  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness; 
the  situation  1  was  placed  in,  in  the  world  ;  the 
prospect  of  much  suffering  awaiting  me ;  hut 
above  all,  a  sense  of  the  purity  and  stability 
necessary  for  those,  that  fight  the  Lord's  bat- 
tles ;  and  a  sight  of  my  own t  state  and  lone- 
some condition  in  the  family  ;  I  say  all  these 
things  mightily  humbled  me;  and  reduced  me 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  went  alone ;  1 
kept  silence ;  I  refrained  from  my  natural 
food,  and  my  sleep  departed  from  me ;  '  I  was 
stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted.'  In  this  situa- 
tion I  attempted  several  times  to  break  my 
mind  to  some  Friends  by  writing,  and  to  let 
them  know  how  it  was  with  me  ;  but  was  al- 
ways stopped  from  doing  so  ;  and  once  when  I 
went  to  the  house  of  an  honest-hearted,  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Lord,  with  an  intention  to 
open  my  case  to  him,  the  ear  of  my  soul  was 
saluted  with  this  prohibition,  '  See  thou  do  it 
not.  The  work  is  the  Lord's.'  My  mind 
was  fervent  with  the  Lord,  (than  whom  none 
else  knew  my  condition,)  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  distinct  sight 
and  knowledge  of  His  will  ;  that  I  might  not 
be  deceived  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul  ;  who  I 
had  before  seen  in  some  of  his  artful  transfor- 
mations ;  but  that  light  might  so  attend,  as  that 
I  might  make  no  mistake  in  darkness.  I  car- 
ried my  burthen  from  one  month  lo  another 
and  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until  Seventh 
month  9th,  175S.  In  an  evening  meeting 
finding  no  excuse  would  longer  do,  and  that 
faithfulness  was  required,  after  Wm.  Rickctt 
had  finished  a  testimony,  in  which  he  express- 
ed much  sympathy,  and  had  great  encourage- 
ment for  some  who  were  under  preparation 
for  the  Lord's  service,  I  stood  up  in  great  (ear 


and  trembling,  and  expressed  a  few  sentences 
very  brokenly  ;  and  returned  home  with  the 
promised  reward  of  peace,  which  I  had  long 
sought  in  vain;  but  now  that  I  had  given  up 
to  the  Lord's  will,  [IJ  was  favoured  to  obtain 
it.  This  was  my  first  public  appearance;  and 
I  greatly  desired  as  a  sign,  that  if  I  was  yet 
mistaken,  I  might  be  visited  and  advised  by 
some  Friends;  but  as  I  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Friends,  and,  contrariwise,  some  spake 
encouragingly  to  me,  I  found  need  to  watch 
self  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  was  fervent  in 
spirit,  that  I  might  be  preserved  in  true  humi- 
lity and  Divine  fear,  the  only  safe  situation 
for  a  Gospel  minister." 

On  Filth  month  12th,  1760,  Anthony  Mor- 
ris informed  the  Second-day  morning  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders,  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia  had  approved  the  public 
ministry  of  David  Estaugh  and  Rebecca  Jones. 
It  was  concluded  to  admit  them  to  sit  in  the 
Second-day  morning  meeting,  and  Anthony 
Morris,  and  Catharine  Callender,  were  appoint- 
ed to  inform  them  thereof.  Anthony  and  Ca- 
tharine, were  must  easy  to  give  the  informa- 
tion to  Rebecca  Jones  in  the  piesence  of  her 
mother.  They  accordingly  did  so.  On  hearing 
it,  the  mother  was  much  affected,  and  said, 
"  Beck,  your  friends  have  placed  you  on  a 
pedestal  ;  take  care  you  don't  fall  1"  From 
that  lime  Rebecca  had  no  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  her  attending  meetings.  The 
mother's  heart  seemed  to  open  towards  her 
daughter, — she  became  very  affectionate,  and 
treated  all  Friends  who  came  to  visit  them  with 
kindness  and  respect. 

Rebecca  Jones  deemed  herself  very  unwor- 
thy to  sit  in  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  ;  and  she  says  she  "attended  the  first 
meeting  of  that  sort,  under  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  my  own  weakness,  and  the  necessity 
of  labouring  after  true  humility." 

She  continues  her  narrative: 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1761,  my  dear 
mother  began  to  decline  very  fast  in  her 
health,  and  could  scarce  keep  about  house. 
She  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  insomuch  that 
she  needed  constant  attendance  all  the  sum- 
mer. I  had  a  large  school  on  my  hands,  (the 
only  means  for  our  subsistence,)  lo  lake  care 
of,  and  her  to  nurse  both  night  and  day,  till 
the  Ninth  month,  when  she  grew  so  ill  I  hat  I 
was  obliged  to  break  up  the  school.  1  also 
was  much  reduced  in  my  health  ;  and  by  such 
constant  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  re- 
ceived a  weakness  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  be 
rid  of.  She  deceased  near  the  end  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1761.  And  here  I  seem  free  to 
add,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  good  natural 
understanding,  of  a  noble  disposition,  had 
many  good  qualities,  and  lived  a  peaceable  life 
among  her  neighbours,  and  1  have  good 
grounds  lo  believe,  was  under  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  mind  for  many  months  belbre  her 
decease.  She  was  favoured  with  an  easy  pas- 
sage, which  she  often  in  her  illness  prayed 
for  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  with  the  Lord, 
and  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Church  of  England  (so  called),  among  whom 
she  always  made  profession.  In  her  illness 
she  desired  to  see  Daniel  Stanton  ;  he  came, 
and  had  a  heart-tendering  time  in  supplication, 
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particularly  on  her  account,  (whom  he  had 
known  from  a  young  woman,)  that  she  might 
be  favoured  with  patience,  and  might  obtain 
mercy  with  the  Lord.  After  which  she  seem- 
ed easy,  and  said  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
living  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Example  of  Early  Christians. 

"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.  And  having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content." — 1  Tim.  vi. 
7,8. 

The  following  extract  from  William  Caton's 
abridgement  of  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, strongly  points  them  out  as  a  cross- 
bearing,  sell-denying  people,  who  like  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  here,  were  mainly  seeking 
another,  and  a  better  country  ;  that  is  an 
heavenly. 

"  When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil 
government,"  says  a  pious  historian  of  that 
period,  "  and  flourished  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses 
were,  as  they  are  now,  full  of  secular  affairs ; 
but  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity, 
men  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given  up 
all  their  interest  in  this  world,  and  lived  in  a 
perpetual  preparation  for  the  next,  as  not 
knowing  how  soon  they  might  be  called  to  it : 
so  that  they  had  little  else  to  talk  of  but.  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  that  Divine  example, 
which  was  their  hope,  their  encouragement, 
and  their  glory." 

To  proceed  with  William  Caton  : — 
"  The  members  of  this  Christian  communi- 
ty looked  mean  and  contemptible.  Nothing 
about  them  was  pompous,  either  in  clothes, 
diet,  or  habitation,  or  household  stuff.  Such 
as  were  noble  or  learned,  or  of  genteel  extract, 
laid  aside  all  their  pride,  and  all  their  swell- 
ing titles,  and  forgot  that  they  had  been  better 
born  or  educated  than  others  :  and  became 
like  their  brethren.  Plaiting  or  curling  of 
hair,  was  a  thing  both  their  men  and  women 
proscribed  from  their  care.  They  thought 
that  labour  lost,  which  was  employed  about 
such  superfluities.  They  xvere  jealous  of  their 
serious  frame  of  mind  and  spirit ;  and  there- 
fore all  such  dresses  as  served  to  infuse  vanity 
into  their  minds,  or  damp  their  zeal  to  reli- 
gion, they  shunned,  as  they  did  houses  infected 
by  the  plague.  They  minded  no  such  things 
as  modes  and  fashions,  nor  did  any  new  habit 
or  ornament  that  came  up,  entice  them  to  imi- 
tation. Decency  was  their  rule,  and  modesty 
the  standard  of  their  habit  and  conversation. 
They  wore  nothing  about  them  that  was  cost- 
ly or  curious.  Their  study  and  contrivance 
was,  how  to  make  themselves  fit  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb.  Their  garments  were 
either  linen,  woollen,  fur,  or  sheep-skins;  and 
their  furniture  mean  and  homely.  They  were 
despised  for  their  meanness  ;  and  were  looked 
upon  as  unsociable;  people  of  pitiful  spirits  ; 
strangers  to  the  art  of  conversation  ;  melan- 
choly wretches;  brethren  of  worms;  yet  they 
mattered  not  the  world's  censures,  and  tri- 
umphed more  in  a  good  conscience,  than  the 
others  could  do  in  all  the  glories  and  vanities 
of  this  present  world.    The  world's  contempt 


was  their  glory.  They  did  not  mind  beinu 
undervalued  by  the  vulgar  crowd  that  they 
might  with  greater  earnestness  Io:>g  after  a 
better  inheritance.  The  love  o  the  world 
was  death  to  these  Christians.  Tney  thought 
it  was  a  certain  sign  that  they  ha  I  no  portion 
in  Christ,  if  they  attempted  to  serve  God  and 
mammon.  To  be  in  the  world,  and  not  of  the 
world,  was  their  motto.  They  chose  to  be 
low  and  contemptible  in  the  world,  that  they 
might  have  no  impediment  in  their  way  to 
heaven." 


Bible  Association. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America  :  Read 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  of  Fourth  month,  1848. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year: 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Deposito- 
ry for  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st, 
1848  —4428  Bibles,  3992  Testaments,  and 
354  Testaments  and  Psalms,  of  which  565 
Bibles,  420  Testaments,  and  102  Testaments 
and  Psalms  were  sold  to  Auxiliaries. 

1314  Bibles,  1727  Testaments,  and  105 
Testaments  and  Psalms  have  been  gratuitous- 
ly disposed  of.  Of  this  number  1020  Bibles, 
1531  Testaments,  and  50  Testaments  and 
Psalms  were  furnished  to  Auxiliaries  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution,  or  for  sale  at  a  reduction 
from  the  list  prices,  to  such  as  might  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  full  price. 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  issues  from  the  Depo- 
sitory over  the  previous  year,  of  2096  Bibles, 
1232  Testaments,  and  231  Testaments  and 
Psalms. 

Since  last  Report,  2000  Reference  Bibles, 
2000  School  Bibles,  2000  12mo.  Testaments, 
and  31)00  24mo.  Testaments  have  been  print- 
ed. The  stereotype  plates  of  the  Reference 
Bible  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  cor- 
rected by  a  competent  workman. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
during  the  year,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's 
account,  also  a  statement  of  the  stock  of  books 
on  hand  on  the  1st  instant,  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

We  have  received  information  (since  last 
Report,)  of  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary, 
at  New  Garden,  Indiana,  and  of  the  revival 
of  one  which  had  suspended  its  operations  for 
several  years  past.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  number  of  these  Associations  should  be 
increased,  and  the  Managers  would  again  call 
the  attention  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Quarterly  Meetings,  where  none  have  yet  been 
formed,  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  efforts 
may  be  made  to  promote  their  establishment. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixteen 
Auxiliaries,  viz. :  Vassalborough,  Maine;  Fair- 
field, Flushing,  and  Centre,  Ohio;  Blue  River, 
White  Water,  White  Lick,  New  Garden  Cen- 
tral, Westfield,  Spiceland,  Hamilton,  and 
Springfield,  Indiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Adrian,  Michigan  ;  Burlington,  N.  J.  ; 
and  Salem,  Iowa.    Satisfactory  accounts  have 


also  been  received  from  several  individuals, 
to  whom  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  had  been  entrusted,  and  we 
hope  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends, 
who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  by  making  inquiry  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  as  to  the 
wants  of  Friends,  and  forwarding  the  result 
to  the  Managers.  Where  Auxiliaries  cannot 
be  formed,  it  may  still  be  found  desirable  oc- 
casionally to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
suitably  qualified  friends,  in  promoting  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  our  Bibles. 

From  the  Reports  of  a  number  of  the  Aux- 
iliaries which  have  been  received,  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  diligently  engaged  during 
the  past  year  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
Friends  within  their  limits,  and  supplying  them 
with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  so  far  as  their 
means  have  enabled  them.  One  Auxiliary 
states  in  its  Report,  that  "  though  the  number 
of  Friends  unsupplied  with  complete  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  much  reduced,  we 
can  recur  to  many  aged  Friends  who  have 
been  through  your  benevolence  supplied  with 
good  reference  Bibles,  who  before  had  small 
school  Bibles;  and  many  newly  married 
Friends,  as  well  as  other  individuals,  just  be- 
ginning, as  it  were,  in  this  comparatively  [un- 
cleared] country,  now  nicely,  and  we  have 
cause  to  believe  gratefully  supplied  with  com- 
plete copies."  Thus,  while  the  object  of  the 
parent  Association  is  faithfully  carried  out, 
"  that  of  supplying  the  destitute  with  good 
legible  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  en- 
couraging the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of 
them,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  prove, 
as  they  declare  themselves,  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  that  the  blessing  recorded  in  them, 
respecting  those  that  seek  out  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  will  in  proportion  to  their 
faithfulness  rest  upon  them. 

Another  Auxiliary  observes,  "  We  hope 
that  by  means  of  the  very  liberal  donation  re- 
ceived of  you,  and  the  patient  and  persevering 
endeavours  of  a  few  of  our  own  members,  all 
the  members  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  will 
eventually  be  furnished  with  full  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do 
ail  we  can  to  effect  the  same  desirable  result 
within  the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting." 

Another  states,  "There  have  been  a  great 
many  Bibles  and  Testaments  sent  here  the 
past  summer,  by  other  Bible  Societies,  and 
sold  at  very  low  prices  or  given  away,  which 
has  supplied  the  demand  to  some  extent,  al- 
though many  prefer  our  books,  as  being  neater 
and  better  executed." 

Another  remarks,  "  We  believe  much  good 
has  arisen  through  our  feeble  endeavours  to 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  addition  to 
what  our  Auxiliary  has  done,  we  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness,  the  valuable  donations  of 
the  Parent  Association,  which  have  afforded 
ability  gratuitously  to  furnish  many  who  were 
not  well  able  to  furnish  themselves.  We  feel 
encouraged  to  continue  our  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Association  in  furnish- 
ing each  member  of  our  Society  who  is  capa- 
ble of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  a 
good  and  durable  copy." 
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Anolher  reports,  "  Although  our  operations 
the  past  year  have  not  been  large,  yet  they 
have  probably  been  as  useful  as  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  We  believe  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  felt  in  assisting  to  furnish  all  our 
members  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Another  informs,  "  We  have  during  the  past 
year  had  a  committee  appointed,  who  have 
made  inquiry  and  supplied  each  member  of 
our  religious  Society  capable  of  reading,  who 
was  destitute  of  a  copy  and  unable  to  purchase 
it,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  find  [such 
cases  ;]  and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  such  deficiency  supplied  as  may  occur 
during  the  ensuing  year." 

Another  Auxiliary  states,  that  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  correspondence  and 
of  the  Femnle  Branch,  it  appeared  that  during 
the  past  year,  46  Bibles  and  5  Testaments 
have  been  distributed  ;  in  which  service  our 
Female  Branch  has  been  very  helpful  to  us. 
Application  being  made  to  the  committee  of 
correspondence  by  a  coloured  First-day  school 
for  a  supply  of  Bibles,  and  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  believing  that 
a  donation  of  Bibles  would  be  usefully  appro- 
priated, twenty-four  small  Bibles  were  accord- 
ingly furnished,  and  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber above  specified.  Although  it  is  believed 
that  very  few,  if  any,  Friends  within  our 
limits  are  destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
cases  are  occasionally  brought  to  our  notice 
which  show  the  propriety  of  continuing  our 
organization. 

From  the  Report  of  one  of  our  distant  Aux- 
iliaries we  extract  the  following:  "  In  again 
presenting  to  you  our  Annual  Report,  we  feel 
constrained  to  acknowledge  our  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  the  Patent  Association  for  its  very 
liberal  donations,  by  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  furnish  many  Friends  with  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  otherwise  would  in 
all  probability  not  have  had  a  copy.  We  also 
think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  the  recipients 
have  generally  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
the  perusal  of  them,  which  has  afforded  us 
much  satisfaction,  and  has  encouraged  us  to 
persevere  in  the  good  work.  In  looking  over 
the  wide  field  of  labour  which  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  since  the  establishment  of  our  Auxilia- 
ry, we  feel  that  a  very  great  degree  of  respon- 
sibility is  resting  upon  us;  and  in  order  that 
you  may  in  some  degree  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  to  encounter  in  render- 
ing our  account  to  the  Parent  Association,  we 
believe  it  right  to  inform  you  that  the  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  two  Monthly 
Meetings  [within  our  limits]  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  they  are  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  territory  more  than  300  miles 
in  circumference.  We  have,  however,  taken 
care  that  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
he  distributed  in  many  of  these  remote  sections, 
and  many  have  been  in  this  manner  furnished, 
who  could  not  have  furnished  themselves.  In 
these  remote  settlements  Friends  are  generally 
not  in  circumstances  to  be  able  to  purchase 
suitable  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  those 
distributed  in  such  places,  are  generally  dona- 
tions, which  much  curtails  the  amount  which 
we  otherwise  might  send  you  for  the  sale  of 
Bibles.    But  notwithstanding  this,  we  believe 


it  is  the  design  of  the  Parent  Association  that 
such  should  be  supplied,  and  therefore  we  have 
furnished  them  accordingly.  We  wish  fur- 
ther to  add,  that  we  feel  encouraged,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  we  have  to  en- 
counter, from  the  increasing  interest  manifest- 
ed by  Friends  on  the  subject,  and  the 
gratefulness  of  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  mentions,  "  We  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  va- 
luable donation  in  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
many  of  which  have  been  disposed  of;  some 
by  sales  and  some  gratuitously;  and  we  may 
add  that  it  afforded  us  satisfaction  to  be  the 
instruments  in  dispensing  your  liberality  to 
the  needy,  and  often  to  hear  the  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  lips  of  the  glad  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  states :  "Those  report- 
ed as  having  been  gratuitously  distributed, 
were  received  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
were  given  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude, 
demonstrating  the  interest  they  feit  in  the 
gift. 

"  We  feel  in  this  Auxiliary  very  much  en- 
couraged, partly  by  the  beneficent  donation  of 
the  Parent  Association  (which  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge,) and  which  has  enabled  us  to 
widen  our  sphere  of  action,  by  reducing  the 
price  sufficiently  low  to  enable  many  young 
Friends  in  very  moderate  circumstances  to 
purchase  Bibles  or  Testaments  for  themselves, 
but  more  especially  because  we  see  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  manifested  by  our 
elderly  Friends,  both  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Auxiliary  more  regularly,  and  impart- 
ing wise  counsel  and  advice  to  the  younger 
members,  strengthening  their  weak  hands  and 
faltering  steps. 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded  this  is  a  good 
cause,  and  humbly  trust  that  you  as  well  as 
ourselves,  may  be  enabled  with  Divine  assist- 
ance to  persevere  therein." 

Another  informs :  "  We  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  informing  you,  that  we  have  still  con- 
tinued our  labours  in  the  cause  the  past  year, 
believing  they  have  been  satisfactory  and  use- 
ful, especially  to  a  portion  of  our  members, 
who  in  settling  new  lands  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter." 

Another  Auxiliary  thus  concludes  its  Report : 
"  We  are  aware  that  it  is  but  little  this  Asso- 
ciation can  effect,  towards  extending  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  accomplish  great  things,  but  in  the  ability 
afforded  to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to 
do  ;  trusting  that  He  whose  cause  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  promote,  will  at  times  bless  our 
feeble  efforts.  And  should  the  perusal  of  these 
inspired  pages  be  instrumental  to  cheer  a  few 
sorrowing  pilgrims  on  their  journey  Zionward, 
to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance in  others,  or  to  induce  one  wanderer 
from  the  true  fold,  to  seek  Him  of  whom  they 
testify,  we  shall  not  have  done  the  little  that 
we  have  done,  in  vain." 

We  could  have  desired  that  all  of  the  Aux- 
iliaries might  have  forwarded  Reports  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  past  year.  By  those 
received,  and  from  information  derived  from 
other  sources,  the  Managers  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  Association  continues,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  fulfil  the  design  of  its 


founders,  by  supplying  Friends  with  good  co- 
pies of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  promoting  the 
frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  them.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
more  remote  settlements,  where  the  supply  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  is  still  quite  inadequate, 
and  the  Managers  are  very  desirous  that 
Friends  in  all  parts  of  our  widely  extended 
country  may  embrace  every  suitable  opportu- 
nity to  promote  the  important  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1848. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary. — Charles  Ellis. 
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Corresponding  Members. — Thomas  Kim- 
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Managers. — George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  John 
Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless,  George  G.  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Lippincott, 
Theophilus  E.  Beeslcy,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
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For  "The Friend." 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OP  CLEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  248  ) 

"  But  all  these  would  have  been  light  afflic- 
tions, if  his  heavenly  Father  had  but  stood  by 
him  and  sustained  him  with  the  beams  of  his 
love.  But  he  hid  his  face  from  him,  and  with- 
held the  comfort  of  his  life-giving  presence; 
and  this  was  a  grief  incomparably  greater  than 
all  the  rest ;  from  hence  proceeded  his  agony 
at  Gethsemane,  when  he  said,  '  My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful  even  unto  death  ;'  and  the 
sweat  was  as  it  were  greafdrops  of  blood  fall- 
ing down  to  the  ground  while  he  thus  trod  the 
wine  press  alone  ;  and  of  the  people  there  was 
none  to  help  him,  to  uphold  or  assist  in  this 
time  of  suffering;  nor  on  his  dereliction  on  the 
cross,  when  all  the  light  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral worlds  was  withdrawn,  and  there  was 
total  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the  sixth 
hour  even  unto  the  ninth  ;  and  about  the  ninth 
hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
'  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthani ;'  that  is  to  say, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?'  Words  are  too  short  to  set  forth  or  to 
convey  to  others  any  proper  idea  of  the  nature 
and  depth  of  those  sufferings.  But  when  we 
come  to  feel  and  pass  through  the  same  in  our 
own  experience,  we  shall  then  be  sensible  how 
it  is  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

"  It  is  thus  we  must  come  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  be  made 
conformable  unlo  his  death,  before  we  can 
come  to  know  the  inmost  veil  of  the  temple, 
to  he  fully  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  find  access  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  into  the 
holiest  of  all,  or  be  able  to  say  with  respect 
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to  our  measure  of  suffering  with  Christ,  it  is 
finished,  then  shall  we  witness  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  and  shall  know  the  graves  to 
be  opened  and  the  dead  shall  come  Ibrth  and 
enter  into  t lie  holy  city,  and  shall  appear  unto 
many. 

"  I  write  thus  plainly  and  freely  unto  thee, 
from  a  persuasion  that  thou  hast  attained  to  a 
good  degree  of  that  child-like  simplicity  which 
can  receive  and  in  measure  understand  these 
heavenly  mysteries,  which  are  and  ever  will 
be  hidden  from  all  the  wise  and  prudent  of 
this  world.  Seeing  therefore  that  we  have 
such  excellent  example  set  before  us,  and  such 
an  Almighty  power  present  with  us  to  preserve 
and  support  us  in  our  pilgrimage  through  this 
vale  of  tears,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author,  that  he 
may  be  the  finisher  of  our  faith.  Can  we  dis- 
trust his  love  to  us  when  he  hath  so  often  ap- 
peared for  our  help  in  time  of  need  ?  Can  we 
who  have  so  often  offended  his  Divine  majes- 
ty and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit,  complain  of 
our  sufferings,  whatever  they  may  be,  when 
his  only  begotten  Son,  who  never  offended 
him,  hath  willingly  suffered  so  much  for  our 
sakes,  that  we  might  come  unto  God  by  him — 
that,  by  a  faithful  perseverance  in  our  spiritual 
warfare  we  might  overcome  and  be  admitted 
to  sit  with  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  that  end 
hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit  into  our  hearts  to 
help  our  infirmities,  comfort  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions, and  to  make  intercession  to  the  Father 
for  us?  Have  we  not  felt  the  consolating  in- 
fluence thereof  to  revive  and  support  us  in  our 
great  trials  and  conflicts  of  spirit?  Have  we 
not  been  with  Jesus  and  had  an  infallible  evi- 
dence from  the  testimony  of  his  Spirit  within 
us,  that  he  who  hath  thus  visited  us,  in- 
deed is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Hath 
he  not  wrought  such  mighty  works  in  us  as 
no  other  could  do?  Have  we  not  heard  such 
powerful  words  from  him  as  never  man  spoke? 
Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  while  he 
talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  open- 
ed to  us  the  scriptures? 

"  Oh  let  a  sense  of  his  mercies  and  wonder- 
ful condescension  fill  our  heart  with  gratitude 
and  ardent  desires  that  his  holy  fire  within  us 
may  be  kindled  into  a  holy  flame,  and  never 
cease  burning  till  it  hath  consumed  every 
thing  that  is  not  of  his  own  pure  and  unchange- 
able nature.  Let  it  be  our  constant  practice 
and  delight  to  sit  with  Mary  at  his  foot-stool, 
and  wait  for  his  words  which  are  spirit  and 
life,  and  give  life  to  all  that  hear  him,  for  he 
is  the  true  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  who  is 
appointed  and  anointed  of  the  Father  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  comfort  the  mourners  in 
Zion,  that  he  may  '  give  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.' 

1  have  a  few  things  more  to  add  by  way 
of  advice  and  caution  ;  as  they  simply  arise  in 
my  mind,  without  any  premeditation.  I  there- 
fore communicate  them  to  thee  in  that  bro- 
therly love  and  Christian  freedom  which 
thinks  no  evil,  nor  admits  of  any  doubt,  but 
that  thou  would  receive  them  in  the  same. 

"  1st.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 


out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  Strive  not  to 
open  it  thyself,  but  wait  his  pleasure  who  hath 
the  key  of  David,  who  when  he  opens  none 
can  shut,  and  when  he  shuts  none  can  open  ; 
receive  every  favour  and  every  trial  thou  meet- 
est  with  from  him  only,  and  let  not  any  instru- 
ment withdraw  thy  mind  after  changeable 
things,  and  then  nothing  that  is  changeable 
can  disquiet  thee. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Darius  the  Ncdc. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  very 
curious  and  valuable  paper  on  the  Rock  of 
Behistun,  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  "  The 
Friend."  Nothing  has  yet  transpired  in  the 
whole  range  of  antiquarian  research  more 
surprising  and  important,  than  the  success  of 
Major  Rawlinson  in  decyphering  the  arrow- 
headed  characters.  1  take  the  liberty  of  cor- 
recting a  slight  error  in  the  paper  which 
speaks  of  Darius  Hystaspes  as  being  identical 
with  the  Darius  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The 
prophet  Daniel  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  sole  teign  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  age  of  at  least  ninety  years.  The 
"  Darius  the  Mede"  of  the  scriptures,  was  Cy- 
axares  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  who  reigned  joint- 
ly with  him  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and 
had  the  Assyrian  portion  of  the  empire-assign- 
ed him  as  his  province.  Darius  Hystaspes 
did  not  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia  for  more 
than  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Daniel.  The 
subject  of  the  succession  of  these  kings  is 
fully  discussed  in  Prideaux's  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History. 

#  # 
# 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  select  meeting  convened  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  15th  instant,  and  was  about  the  usual 
size. 

The  general  meeting  was  large.  Epistles 
were  read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  and  from  all  those  on  this 
continent  except  New  England  ;  and  the  desire 
was  expressed  that  this  correspondence  might 
be  so  conducted  as  to  strengthen  the  respective 
meetings,  and  to  establish  their  members  on 
our  most  holy  faith. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
setting  forth  the  different  concerns  in  which 
that  body  has  been  engaged  during  the  past 
year,  were  read.  From  them  it  appears  that 
the  committee  of  that  body  appointed  upon  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
state  of  the  free  coloured  people,  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  subjects  committed  to  it. 
Nothing  has  been  sufficiently  matured  upon 
the  former  branch  of  the  subject,  to  be  brought 
forward,  but  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
obtain  information  are  continued.  In  prose- 
cuting the  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 


coloured  population  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  em- 
ploy three  individuals,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
coloured  man,)  to  take  a  census  of  their  num- 
bers, and  collect  such  statistical  information 
respecting  their  nativity,  education,  modes  of 
life,  employments,  resources,  &c.  &c,  and 
such  other  general  information  respectingthem, 
as  might  be  relied  on.  This  has  been  done  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  whole  arranged 
in  tabular  form,  which  will  no  doubt  furnish 
much  valuable  information.  One  striking  fact 
revealed  by  this  inquiry  is,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion and  wretchedness  found  among  our  col- 
oured population,  is  clearly  traceable  to  Sla- 
very. There  was  also  an  interesting  report 
I  upon  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Friends' 
books,  showing  the  care  which  has  been  taken 
on  that  subject,  and  the  success  attending  it. 
The  "  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  adopted  at  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  referred  to  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  lor  revision  and  publication, 
has  been  re-examined,  some  slight  alterations 
made,  and  5000  copies  published.  A  few 
hundred  copies  of  G.  Fox's  Journal  have  been 
struck  off  from  the  stereotype  plates,  and  the 
Apology  by  R.  Barclay,  has  been  stereotyped. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  approv- 
ed, and  the  members  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth. 

The  correspondence  with  N.  England  was 
disposed  of  as  mentioned  in  our  paper  of  last 
week. 

In  reviewing  the  stale  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing as  brought  before  it  by  the  answers  to  the 
queries  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quarters, 
cause  for  deep  exercise  and  sorrow  was  mani- 
fested by  the  deficiencies  reported.  And  al- 
though there  was  not  a  great  deal  expressed, 
yet  we  believe  the  minds  of  many  Friends 
were  brought  under  a  deep  travail  for  the  more 
general  prevalence  of  that  true  spiritual  bap- 
tism which  alone  can  cleanse  from  our  defile- 
ments, and  qualify  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  labour  effectually  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  blessed  cause  of  righteousness. — A 
lively  concern  for  the  proper  training  and 
education  of  the  youth,  took  hold  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  parents  were  affectionately  exhorted 
to  exercise  their  authority  in  subduing  the  wills 
of  their  children  ;  commencing  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  even  in  infancy  ;  and  to  accustom 
them  to  submit  with  alacrity  to  all  their  rea- 
sonable requisitions.  Also  to  be  willing  to 
make  all  reasonable  sacrifices  in  order  to  give 
their  offspring  the  advantages  of  a  guarded 
literary  education,  in  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  or  in  families;  and  by  all 
means  to  avoid  exposing  them  to  the  contami- 
nation incident  to  the  public  and  mixed 
schools.  The  danger  of  allowing  books  of  an 
injurious  character  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  and  inexperienced  was  also  perti- 
nently alluded  to;  and  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
from  the  perusal,  by  them,  of  works  upon 
religious  subjects  written  by  ministers  of 
other  religious  societies,  and  others  speaking 
slightingly  of  our  testimonies,  were  pointed 
out. 

The  report  from   the   committee  having 
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charge  of  West-town  Boarding-School  was  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  throughout  the  year  had  been 
180.  The  committee  call  attention  to  the 
practice  fallen  into  by  some,  of  sending  cloth- 
ing of  an  objectionable  character  to  their  chil- 
dren, a  short  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
session,  for  them  to  wear  on  their  way  home; 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  no  instance  of 
the  kind  shall  again  occur,  as  it  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  and  in 
violation  of  the  known  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Parents  were  also  requested  not  to 
furnish  their  children  with  money  while  at 
West-town. 

The  report  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  gradual  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  Indian  natives,  gave  ground  to  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  discouragements 
thrown  in  their  way,  their  labours  continue  to 
confer  important  benefits  upon  that  portion  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  country  which  has  so 
long  received  the  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  report  again  brought  into  view  the  advan- 
tage likely  to  accrue  to  the  Indians,  from  a 
family  of  rightly  concerned  Friends  with  a 
competent  female  head,  residing  at  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  language  of  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  any  who  might  feel  this  concern 
to  rest  upon  them,  to  be  faithful,  and  not  look 
too  much  at  the  difficulties  which  may  present, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  had  been  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  had  found  a  blessing  to  at- 
tend it.  The  labours  of  the  Friend  who  has 
been  residing  on  the  reservation  for  some 
years,  have  given  the  committee  great  satis- 
faction. 

Epistles  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  except 
New  England  were  read  and  approved  ;  and 
under  a  covering  of  solemn  silence  the  meet- 
ing concluded  on  Sixth-day  noon,  to  convene 
again  at  the  usual  time  next,  year,  if  consist- 
ent with  the  Divine  will. 

We  believe  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  have 
been  the  largest  held  in  this  city  since  the 
year  18^7.  A  great  number  of  young  Friends 
were  in  attendance,  whose  appearance  and  de- 
portment, evinced,  not  only  their  interest  in 
the  Society,  but  that  many  of  them  are  drawn 
by  the  convictions  of  Truth  to  sustain  its 
principles  and  testimonies.  Some  of  our  aged 
women  Friends  have  remarked  that  they  had 
no  recollection  of  any  meeting  in  which  the 
young  women  made  so  generally  a  plain  ap- 
pearance, and  conducted  with  more  becoming 
religious  weight,  than  at  this  annual  gathering, 
which  afforded  much  strength  and  comfort  to 
them. 

The  trials  of  the  day,  we  doubt  not,  have 
led  many  among  the  younger  class  of  both 
soxos  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  their 
forefathers;  and  they  feel  bound  to  reject  all 
modification  of  them,  to  stand  firmly  in  defence 
of  the  Truth,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  older  Friends.  But  it  is  well  to  recollect, 
that  a  state  of  agitation  is  not  congenial  with 
a  growth  in  grace.  There  is  a  liability  to  be 
drawn  out  from  under  a  proper  exercise  of 
mind  into  disputation  and  argument,  and  some- 
times into  censoriousness  of  others,  by  which 
the  tender  mind  is  wounded,  and  the  spiritual 


strength  dissipated.  This  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  increased  watchfulness,  and  retire- 
ment from  much  company  and  frequent  visit- 
ing, where  the  temptation  to  improper  freedom 
of  remark,  often  operates  successfully  to  induce 
both  young  and  old,  to  say  what  had  better 
be  withheld  ;  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  that 
injures  the  good  cause,  and  it  may  be  offends 
the  little  ones.  Advice  was  frequently  given 
to  seek  for  a  dwelling-place  in  the  quiet  habi- 
tation. Let  every  one  strive  to  be  gathered 
here,  that  they  may  experience  the  unslum- 
bering  Shepherd  of  Israel,  to  guard  them  by 
his  power,  to  tender  their  hearts  with  his  love, 
to  lead  them  by  the  still  waters,  and  feed  them 
in  the  pastures  of  life.  The  cause  is  the 
Lord's  ;  he  only  can  defend  and  support  it, 
and  grant  authority  and  strength  even  to  the 
most  devoted,  to  advocate  it  availingly  for  their 
own  good,  and  its  advancement  in  the  earth. 
If  all  would  take  this  ground,  and  in  humility 
keep  it,  the  present  affliction  would  be  blessed, 
to  the  refinement  of  many,  and  the  increased 
stability  and  beautifying  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

There  are  many  living  who  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel 
who  were  ornaments  to  the  church,  whose 
gifts  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  who  by 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Light  of  Christ,  gave 
strength  and  force  to  the  body.  Although  most 
of  those  so  extraordinarily  gifted  have  been 
withdrawn,  yet  lie  who  ascended  up  on  high 
and  led  captivity  captive,  is  still  giving  gifts 
unto  many  in  this  day,  whom  he  is  enlisting 
by  his  love  and  power  to  use  them  for  his 
honour.  Some  persons  may  now  say,  "  What 
do  these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  fortify  them- 
selves? will  they  sacrifice?  will  they  revive 
the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish 
which  are  burnt?"  And  others  may  stand  by 
with  this  language,  "  Even  that  which  they 
build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall  ;"  but  the  same  God  to  whom 
Nehemiah  prayed,  "to  turn  their  reproach 
upon  their  own  head,"  will  regard  the  secret 
prayers  and  exercises  of  his  anointed  ones, 
and  enable  them  to  stop  the  breaches,  and  to 
set  up  the  gates.  They  and  their  gifts  may 
be  lightly  esteemed,  yet  if  they  are  faithful  in 
a  little,  these  will  be  made  rulers  over  more; 
and  advancing  by  slow,  but  sure  steps,  in 
humble,  steadfast  reliance  on  the  Lord  alone, 
will  also  in  their  day  shine  as  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  God's  power. 


We  learn  that  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding-School,  at 
a  late  meeting,  were  introduced  into  much 
( concern  on  account  of  the  limited  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  supported  for  several  years 
past. 

During  the  last  session  there  were  more 
scholars  than  at  some  former  times,  yet  the 
committee  thought,  as  the  number  of  boys 
likely  to  attend  the  summer  session  was  small, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  suspend  that  depart* 
ment  of  the  school  for  the  present,  with  the 
prospect  of  resuming  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  term. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Ephraim  Morgan,  agent,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  Wm.  Crossman,  $fc>,  vols.  18,  ID,  20;  es. 
tale  of  C.  W.  Taylor,  $6  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  Susan 
Shaffer,  $6,  to  52,  vol.  10  ;  Ezra  Bailey,  $4,  to  52,  vol. 
19  ;  James  Langstaff,  $4,  to  52,  vol.  19  ;  Sarah  Evans, 
$4,  to  39,  vol.  21  ;  Samuel  Stedham,  $8.75  in  full,  to 
22,  vol.  21 ;  Eli  Griffith,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mouut 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  W inter  term,  com- 
mencing .Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  8th, 
1848,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  under  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.    Apply  to 

fciAMurcL  Nicholson. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 


West-town  Boarding  School. 

The  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  28th  of  the  Fourth  month  :  and 
conveyances  will  be  provided  to  lake  the  chil- 
dren to  ihe  school,  which  will  leave  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  No.  40  North  Sixth  street,  on 
that  day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Parents  and  others  who  are 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  the  school, 
will  please  make  early  application  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Joseph  Snoudon,  or  at  ihe  office 
of  the  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Columbiana  county,  O., 
of  typhus  lever,  the  17th  of  Twellth  month,  1847,  in 
the  51st  year  other  age,  Elizabeth,  wile  of  Ephraim 
Oliphant,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  llcald. 
She  was  a  member  and  overseer  of  Middletou  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Having  been  engaged  lor  several  months 
in  frequently  wailing  on  some  near  and  dear  relations, 
who  died  ot  the  same  complaint,  she  observed  to  her 
daughter,  when  walking  in  the  garden  a  lew  weeks 
bc:orc  she  was  taken  sick,  that  slie  did  not  expect  to 
live  to  sec  that  garden  made  again  ;  and  after  she 
was  taken,  seemed  to  be  of  the  belief  that  she  would 
not  recover.  One  day  she  remarked  to  a  Friend  that 
she  had  no  expectation  of  getting  well  again  •  but  if 
she  did  not,  all  would  be  well.  She  frequently  ex- 
pressed lie r  gratitude  to  those  who  waited  on  her. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  10th  instant,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia, of  paralysis,  Sarah,  widow  of 
David  Lighllbot,  late  of  Chester  county,  in  the  tilst 
year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  by  her  infir- 
mities long  withdrawn  from  active  life.  She  bore  her 
bodily  afflictions  with  patience, — and  we  believe  has 
entered  into  everlasting  rest  with  those  who  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  whose  robes  have  been 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  2500 
HEBRON. 

"  The  information,"  says  Wilson,  "  which 
we  received  from  the  Sephardim  Jews  on  this 
occasion,  is  briefly  the  following.    They  are 
but  a  poor  and  small  community,  consisting  of 
forty-five  families,  with    about    25U  souls. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  consider  it 
unbecoming  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view  in  settling  in  the  country, — that  of  weep- 
ing and  mourning  over  its  desolations,  near 
the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  to  whom  it  was 
given  in  everlasting  covenant, — and  unbecom- 
ing its  intrinsic  sacredness,  to  engage  in  se- 
cular  employments  ;  and  they  are  consequent- 
ly supported  almost  entirely  by  the  contribu- 
tions sent  to  them  from  foreign  countries.  The 
heads  of  forty  of  the  families  were  born  in 
Hebron,  while  those  of  five  have  come  to  it 
from  a  distance.    They  have  one  school  for 
boys  and  young  men,  which  is  kept  in  the 
synagogue,  and  which  is  attended  by  thirty 
pupils,  who  read  the  scripture  and  Talmudi- 
cal  books  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish.    Only  two 
or  three  of  their  body  understand  Arabic,  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  country.  They 
rent  no  fields ;  but  one  or  two  of  them  have 
small  gardens.    They  purchase  grapes  from 
the  vale  of  Eschol  in  their  season,  which  are 
remarkably  good,  like  those  which  the  spies 
carried  to  Moses,  and  make  wine  of  them  in 
considerable    quantities.     They    are  much 
straitened  for  room  in  the  quarter  which  they 
occupy,  being  huddled  together  in  the  few 
houses  which  they  possess  ;  and  to  all  of  which 
there  is  a  common  door.    Money  is  taken 
from  them  by  the  Muhammadans  on  every 
kind  of  pretence;  and,  in  various  ways,  they 
suffer  oppression.    Entire  freedom  of  worship, 
however,  is  now  accorded  to  them;  and  they 
are  left  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs 
without  interference  from  any  other  quarter. 
The  Arab  governor  of  Hebron  favours  them 
from  avarice ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 


satisfied  with  his  kindness.    They  are  now 
very  seldom  annoyed  in  the  streets. 

"  These  Jews  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
accounts  which  we  gave  them  of  our  journey 
through  the?  Great  Desert  [of  Sin],  and  of  our 
visit  lo  Mount  Sinai  and  the;  land  of  Edom. 
They  looked  at  our  drawings  with  seeming 
delight;  and  they  kissed  the  specimens  of  rock 
from  Jebel  Musa  [Mount  Moses]  and  other 
places  whic  h  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  sub- 
mit to  their  inspection.  When  we  turned  up 
the  prophecies  respecting  Idumea,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  their  striking  fulfilment,  they 
showed  that  they  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  these  and  similar  portions  of  the  Bible. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  they  com- 
mit the  books  of  Moses  and  some  of  the  Psalms 
almost  to  memory.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Conversancy  with  the  prophetical  books  is 
calculated  to  disturb  their  disbelief  of  the  past 
advent  of  Him  whose  goings  forth  are  from  of 
old  from  everlasting,  and  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  that  kingdom,  which,  though  exalted 
on  high,  he  is  now  establishing  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  misery.  I  gave  them  copies  of  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
address  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  a 
document  which  they  most  willingly  received. 

"At  dinner  we  were  served  both  by  the 
men  ana  women  of  the  lazily  in  which  we 
were  residing  ;  and  certainly  our  experience 
would  not  warrant  us  to  accede  to  the  truth  of 
the  Jewish  proverb; — 1  The  eye  of  the  wife  is 
more  contracted  towards  her  guests  than  that 
of  her  husband.'  We  were  greatly  pleased  to 
observe  the  kindness  and  respect  with  which 
the  women,  old  and  young,  were  treated  by 
their  male  relatives.  I  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  witness  the  consideration  and  kindness 
which  were  shown  to  them  ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
lo  observe  that  even  the  cold  blasts  of  Rabbi- 
nism  cannot  stop  the  warm  flow  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  or  destroy  the  lessons  of 
Divine  wisdom  about  the  treatment  of  her  who 
is  an  hflp-meet  for  man,  which  are  conveyed 
by  the  holy  writings,  with  which  the  Jews  are 
familiar,  from  their  earliest  days." 

This  state  of  things  would  no  doubt  be  more 
striking  to  one  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
East,  than  to  one  recently  from  Europe. 

On  the  next  "  day,  we  visited  the  synago- 
gues of  both  the  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim. 
They  are  both  very  small  and  humble  crea- 
tions. That  of  the  Sephardirn  is  a  plain  room, 
of  about  forty-five  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a 
vaulted  roof  and  a  few  fixed  benches.  Above 
the  door  is  an  inscription  characterizing  it  as 
'a  place  of  rest  and  habitation,'  and  also  set- 
ting forth  among  other  things,  '  that  this  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven.'  Above  the  Heikal  or 
shrine — a  press,  with  two  divisions,  at  one  of 


the  ends  of  the  room,  covered  with  a  screen- 
there  are  intimations  that  it  contains  the  law  that 
was  given  by  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  some  passages  of  scripture,  such  as  '  Lift 
up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  lifted  up  ye 
eWrlastj-wg  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in.'  Over  the  dome,  surmounting  the 
reading-desk,  a  small  wooden  platform,  nine 
feet  long,  with  steps  running  up  to  it — there 
are  the  sentences,  '  Who  can  stand  before  the 
King,  the  King  of  kings  ;'  '  and  he  was  afraid, 
and  said,  how  terrible  is  this  place,'  and  so 
forth,  and  also  the  1 30th  Psalm.  These  in- 
scriptions, and  others  beside  them,  are  tolera- 
bly appropriate  ;  but  a  more  remarkable  one 
remains  to  be  noticed.  "^Il  is  in  manuscript, 
and  pasted  on  a  board,  and  refers  to  the  libe- 
ral and  philanthropic  Jewish  Knight  (now 
Baronet)  of  London,  and  runs  in  the  following 
strain  : — '  Let  him  who  blessed  our  holy  fa- 
thers, Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses  and 


Aaron,  David  and  Solomon,  bless,  keep,  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
and  his  dame  Judith  Montefiore.  May  they 
be  blessed  with  the  holy  blessing  from  God, 
with  length  of  days,  and  every  other  blessing. 
We  ask  this  through  the  merits  of  thy  holy 
law,  through  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  through 
the  merits  of  the  mothers,  through  the  merits 
of  nil  the  hgly  men  nrd  teachers,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  of  Abner 
the  son  of  Ner,  ofOthniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
who  are  our  constant  protectors.'  " 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  Montefiore,  a 
few  years  ago,  upon  occasion  of  a  fierce  per- 
secution which  broke  out  in  Syria,  proceeded, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government 
to  that  country,  and  there  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  Turkish  authorities  as  put  an 
end  to  the  persecution. 

"It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance,  - 
that  on  the  return  of  Sir  Moses  to  England, 
the  Jews  prepared  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of  his  mission  to  the  East,  in  which 
they  excluded  all  such  pleas  for  the  Divine 
favour  as  that  which  is  here  urged. 

"At  our  request,  the  Jews  showed  us  the 
contents  of  the  Heikal.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  law  are  pretty  numerous,  and  they  are 
very  neatly  written  in  the  style  called  by  the 
Jews,  the  Babeli,  or  Babylonian,  which  is 
used  by  the  copyists  at  Baghdad  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  We  found  the  school,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  met  in  the  synagogue.  The 
pupils,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to 
our  notice,  threatened  to  rend  the  roof  by  their 
vociferous  readings.  Some  of  the  boys,  who 
were  busy  with  their  books,  appeared  remark- 
ably healthy  and  beautiful. 

There  are  two  synagogues  of  the  Ashkena- 
zim,  which  are  both  extremely  small.  On 
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the  wall  of  the  most  public  of  them,  there  is, 
above  the  Heikal,  an  ornamental  crown  with 
the  first  words  of  the  ten  commandments 
written  below  it. 

"  From  this  synagogue  we  went  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim,  to 
return  the  call  he  had  made  upon  us,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  we  had  received  at 
his  hands.  According  lo  the  Turkish  fashion, 
he  offered  us  coffee,  pipes,  and  lemonade.  Fie 
proved  remarkably  affable  and  cheerful.  What 
interested  us  most  in  his  house  was  his  libra- 
ry. At  our  jequest,  he  agreed  to  furnish  us 
with  a  catalogue  of  all  his  books  ;  and  he  or- 
dered his  clerks  instantly  lo  prepare  it,  so  that 
we  might  get  possession  of  it  before  we  left 
Hebron.  This  curious  document  I  give  in 
my  second  volume.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will 
form  his  judgment  from  it  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  provender  of  the  rabbis  in  their  own 
land.  To  the  general  reader  it  will  not  be 
very  intelligible,  as  the  titles  of  Jewish  works 
are  generally  almost  altogether  figurative,  and 
cast  little  or  no  light  upon  their  contents."  For 
this  reason  the  titles  of  the  books  are  not 
rendered  into  English  ;  wherefore  the  unlearn- 
ed reader  can  discover  nothing  more  in  rela- 
tion to  this  rabbinical  provender  than  that  it 
is  diffused  through  two  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes. 

The  Jews  of  Hebron  made  application  to 
Wilson  for  copies  of  the  scriptures  and  other 
publications,  and  were  freely  gratified.  Here 
and  elsewhere  he  found  them  very  ignorant, 
but  not  indisposed  to  learn.  Of  the  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  they  have  received,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  one  fact  stated 
by  Wilson. 

"  Three  classes  of  persons,  they  hold,  will 
rise  from  the  dead, — the  perfectly  just,  repro- 
bates, and  intermediates,  whose  good  and  evil 
works  counter-balance  one  another.  The  just 
will  rise  to  life  eternal  ;  the  reprobates  to  be 
cast  into  hell,  if  they  are  ever  made  alive 
again  ;  and  the  intermediates  to  purificatory 
torments  in  hell  for  the  space  of  eleven  or 
twelve  months.  Those  who  are  interred  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especial- 
ly at  Jerusalem,  will  be  raised  directly,  and 
without  any  difficulty  ;  but  those  who  die  and 
are  buried  beyond  its  bounds,  must  roll,  like 
casks  of  wine,  through  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  or  tunnels  made  by  God,  till  they  reach 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Hence,  the  Talmud  says,  '  this  roll- 
ing is  a  grief  to  the  just  ;'  and  hence,  ns  re- 
marked by  Buxtorf,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
the  Jews  are  interested  in  their  return  to  their 
country,  and  dying  there  as  pious  Jews,  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  great  pain  and 
grievous  labour  of  rolling  under  the  deep 
waters  and  heavy  mountains." 

(To  be  cmiiiiinpri.) 

Obedience  of  the  Dog. — Singular  Cane. — 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  dog's  fideli- 
ty, his  courage,  his  patience,  and  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  which  rank  above  instinct. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  his  obedience.  A  short 
time  ago,  Joseph  Parsloe,  of  Coleshill,  near 
Amersham,  Rucks  county,  took  his  dog  into  a 


field  where  some  sheep  were  grazing. — The 
animal  is  a  Shepherd's  dog,  and  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  tractability  and  intelligence.  J. 
Parsloe  remembers  having  pointed  to  a  corner 
of  the  field,  saying  to  the  dog,  "  Lie  there  till 
I  come  back."  He  afterwards  forgot  having 
issued  such  an  order.  That  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  nothing  was  heard  of  the  dog. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  reported  to  J. 
Parsloe  that  the  missing  animal  was  in  a  dis- 
tant field,  out  of  which  he  could  not  be  coaxed 
or  driven.  It  immediately  occurred  to  the 
master  that  he  had  given  the  before- mentioned 
command  to  his  obedient  companion  and  ser- 
vant. Mounting  his  nag,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  dog, 
who  at  once  saw  a  prospect  of  release,  and  by 
his  caresses  showed  how  delighted  he  was  to 
escape  from  duty,  jogging  home  blithely  and 
happily,  after  fasting  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  he  would 
have  remained  at  his  appointed  post,  but  for 
his  timely  rescue. — F.  R.  Monitor, 

True  Breeding. — Lord  Chatham,  who  was 
almost  as  remarkable  for  his  manners  as  for 
his  eloquence  and  public  spirit,  has  defined 
good  breeding  to  be  "  Benevolence  in  trifles, 
or  the  preference  of  others  lo  ourselves  in  the 
little  daily  occurrences  of  life." 

Culture  of  Orchards. — We  extract  the 
following  from  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  : 

"  We  are  pleased  that  many  farmers  are 
aware  that  one  apple-tree  in  tilled  land,  or  in 
a  hog  yard,  is  worth  half  a  dozen  standing  in 
an  unbroken  sward  land." 

Brief  as  is  the  above  paragraph,  it  conveys 
a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
by  every  owner  of  an  orchard,  as  nothing  is 
more  consonant  with  common  sense  than  the 
fact  that  the  ground  on  which  an  orchard  is 
located,  should  be  tilled  and  manured  every 
few  years.  When  we  say  tilled,  we  don't 
mean  lo  convey  the  idea  that  it  should  be  set 
in  grass,  as  we  believe  that  would  encourage 
the  growth  of  insects,  and  serve  as  nests  for 
vermin,  to  prey  upon  both  trees  and  fruit,  but 
that  it  should  be  occasionally  cultivated  in 
corn,  or  in  potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  roots, 
requiring  row  culture,  and  generous  manur- 
ing. By  such  tillage,  we  think  that  a  very 
striking  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  trees, 
and  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  fruit,  may  be 
brought  about.  To  us  it  appears  obvious  that 
fruit-bearing  trees  stand  just  as  much  in  need 
of  periodical  manuring,  as  do  the  grain  fields. 
Every  succeeding  crop  of  fruit  abstracts  its 
portion  of  nutritive  and  mineral  manures  from 
the  soil  of  the  orchard,  and  leaves  it  so  much 
the  poorer,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
fruit  will  either  continue  to  be  as  abundant,  or 
as  fair  as  it  originally  was,  unless  that  of 
which  the  soil  has  been  deprived  is  again  re- 
stored to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure,  as  life  in 
neither  animals  nor  vegetables  can  be  support- 
ed in  its  integrity  without  food.  May  not  the 
neglect  of  orchards  be  one  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  trees,  and  the  deterioration  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  fruit  ?  This  question  is  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  owner  of 


an  orchard — of  every  lover  of  good  fruit. — 
American  Farmer. 


Silence. — Deep  and  powerful  souls  adjust 
everything  in  silence,  and  make  no  noise  with 
their  doings  or  with  themselves.  They  goon 
their  way  like  the  works  of  the  Creator.  In 
deep  silence  the  sun  ascends  the  heavens  ;  si- 
lently sinks  the  night  down  upon  the  earth. 
What  prepares  itself  in  greater  stillness  than 
the  re-awakening  of  Nature,  and  what  is  more 
glorious  than  the  opening  of  Spring? — Frede- 
rica  Bremer. 

THE  ASYLUM, 
physicians'  keport. 

To  the  Managers  : — 

In  preparing  our  Report  for  the  year  1847 
—8,  we  have  confined  ourselves  principally  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Asylum.  There  are  now 
many  institutions  similar  to  our  own,  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which 
have  for  many  years  so  widely  circulated  their 
Annual  Reports,  that  the  community  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  topics  usually  treated 
of  in  them  ;  and  there  appears  little  advantage 
likely  to  result  from  a  continued  repetition  of 
the  same  matter,  which  was  proper  and  neces- 
sary before  some  correct  information  respect- 
ing the  Insane  and  the  hospitals  provided  for 
their  treatment,  was  generally  disseminated. 
Not  but  that  benefit  may  arise,  from  occasion- 
ally recalling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  interest- 
ing subject ;  and  that  it  is  right  to  keep  them 
advised  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
varied  means  of  treatment,  devised  for  the 
restoration  of  that  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  claims  our  care  ;  and  on  some 
future  occasion  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
this  medium  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  Annual  Report  there 
were  fifty-eight  patients  resident  in  the  Asy- 
lum, and  thirty-seven  have  been  received 
since,  making  ninety-five  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  been  under  care  during  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  in  the  house  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year,  was  fifty-nine,  and 
the  monthly  average  has  been  fifty-five  and 
four-twelflhs. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  the  fifty-two  patients  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing classification,  seventeen  were  under 
treatment  at  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port. All  of  the  patients  received  into  the 
Institution  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
except  two  who  were  considered  incurable  at 
the  time  of  their  admission,  have  been  placed 
under  medical  treatment,  and  are  included  in 
the  clas>ificalion. 

Less  than  three  months  duration,  and  first 

attack,   7 

Restored,  ....  3 
Convalescent,  1 
Much  improved,  -  -'  1 
Improved,  ....  1 
Stationary,  ....        l  7 

Less  than  three  months  duration,  and  not 
first  attack,    ....  1 1 
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Restored,  *       -       -  9 

Improved,   ....  2 — 11 

SECOND  CLASS. 

More  than  three  and  less  than  twelve 

months,   10 

Restored,     ....  6 

Much  improved,  ...  1 

Improved,   ....  3 — 10 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Between  one  and  two  years,        •  12 

Restored,    ....  4 

Much  improved,  1 

Improved,    ....  3 

Stationary,  «  ,  -       -  4 — 12 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Over  two  years,         ...  12 

Restored,    ....  6 

Much  improved,  1 

Improved,    ....  1 

Stationary,  ....  4 — 12 


Of  the  fifty-two  patients  included  in  this 
classification,  thirty-one  have  been  discharged; 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  restored,  two  left 
the  Institution  without  improvement,  and  five 
were  removed  by  their  friends  before  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  to  test  the  effects  of 
their  treatment;  and  twenty-one  remain  under 
care;  four  of  whom  are  restored,  one  is  con- 
valescent, one  much  improved,  ten  improved, 
and  five  stationary. 

The  premature  removals  were  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  of  board  in  the  Asylum 
being  considered  too  great,  to  be  met  by  the 
limited  means  of  the  patients  or  of  their  friends. 
They  were  all  cases  which  would  probably 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  the  means  prescribed,  but  in 
which,  the  disease  being  left  to  itself,  will, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  become  incurable. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  these  patients  may 
continue  for  life  to  be  a  burden  upon  their 
families  or  friends;  a  result  which  might  have 
been  spared,  by  the  comparatively  trifling  cost 
of  keeping  them  at  an  Asylum  until  their  dis- 
ease had  been  removed. 

The  number  of  patients  restored  to  the  use 
of  their  reason  is  large,  when  compared  with 
that  of  either  the  admissions  or  discharges, 
which  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  recent  cases  which  have  been  under 
treatment.  This  circumstance  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  advantage  of  early  me- 
dical treatment  in  cases  of  Insanity. 


Recapitulation. 
In  the  Asylum  Third  month  1st, 

1847,  -       -        -  •  58 

Received  since,  -       -       -  37 — 95 

Discharged  or  died,    •       -  40 

Remaining,       -       -       -  55 — 95 

Of  the  forty  patients  discharged,  there  were 

Restored,  -  -  -  -  24 
Much  improved,  -  -  2 
Improved,  -  8 
Stationary,  ...  8 
Died,       ....  3—40 

Of  the  fifty-five  remaining,  there  are 

Restored,  -  4 


Convalescent,  ...  1 
Much  improved,        -  2 

Improved,         ...  13 

Stationary,        ...  35 — 55 

Of  the  twenty-four  patients  discharged  re- 
stored, eleven  were  in  the  Asylum  not  exceed- 
ing three  months ;  eight  from  three  to  six 
months  ;  three  from  six  months  to  a  year ;  one 
fourteen  months,  and  one  two  years  and  a 
half. 

The  last  case  affords  an  example  of  the 
benefit  which  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
perseverance  in  the  employment  of  remedies 
for  much  longer  time  than  is  generally  re- 
quired in  the  treatment  of  Insanity.  The 
patient  who  was  the  subject  of  it  had  been  In- 
sane about  six  months  prior  to  being  brought 
to  the  Asylum,  and  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment more  than  a  year  before  much  benefit 
was  apparent.  Her  recovery  was  very  gra- 
dual, and  she  remained  some  months  in  the 
family  after  it  was  complete.  After  leaving 
the  Institution  she  performed  a  long  journey 
to  her  home  in  Iowa — besides  encountering 
domestic  troubles  of  a  serious  nature — without 
any  disturbance  of  her  health,  either  of  mind 
or  body. 

The  three  deaths  reported,  were  all  of  pa- 
tients who  had  been  for  years  hopelessly 
Insane.  Two  of  them  had  resided  many 
years  in  the  Asylum,  the  other  about  ten 
months.  One  a  female  aged  fifty-eight,  years, 
died  of  Inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The 
second  a  man  aged  forty-two  years,  was  af- 
fected with  the  Paralysis  peculiar  to  the 
Insane,  and  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  Apo- 
plexy. The  third  was  a  female  in  her  seven- 
ty-eighth year,  who  was  attacked  with  Erysi- 
pelas on  one  of  the  extremities.  Mortification 
soon  came  on,  and  she  sank  on  the  sixth  day 
of  her  illness. 

There  is  no  disease  which  takes  its  victim 
to  the  grave  more  surely,  than  that  in  which 
Insanity  is  complicated  with  general  Paraly- 
sis. When  once  its  peculiar  symptoms  are 
recognized,  though  there  may  sometimes  be  so 
little  appearance  of  disease  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  the  friends  of  the  patient  of 
any  danger,  the  Physician  may  pronounce  the 
case  to  be  beyond  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  anticipate  its  fatal  termination  as  not  very 
far  distant.  During  the  time  that  the  subject 
of  this  malady  whose  death  is  reported  was 
under  our  care,  he  was  liable  to  attacks  of 
Diarrhoea  which  weakened  him  considerably, 
but  on  recovering  from  them  he  always  re- 
gained his  usual  health  and  strength  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  during  the  last 
month  of  his  life,  he  appeared  as  well  as  at 
any  period  of  his  residence  in  the  Asylum.  It 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  continued  so 
long  without  much  apparent  change.  His 
death  took  place  suddenly. 

The  inmates  of  the  Asylum  during  the  year, 
have  generally  enjoyed  good  health.  No  epi- 
demic of  any  kind  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  which 
terminated  fatally,  there  has  been  scarcely  an 
instance  of  serious  illness  among  them. 

During  the  mild  weather  throughout  the 
year,  the  men  have  generally  enjoyed  the  ad- 


vantages of  exercise  and  employment  at  some 
kind  of  labour  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Asy- 
lum. A  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  them  in  repairing  the  grounds, 
laying  out  new  walks,  and  assisting  in  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  From  eight  to  twelve 
have  been  daily  employed  in  this  way  under 
the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
diligent  and  intelligent  attendant.  Through 
the  winter  something  has  been  done  at  broom 
and  mat  making,  cleansing  and  repairing  mat- 
trasses,  &c. 

The  Female  Patients  have  also  been  furnish- 
ed with  suitable  employment,  such  as  sewing, 
knitting,  quilting,  &c,  and  have  given  consi- 
derable assistance  in  providing  what  was 
required  of  such  work  for  the  use  of  the  fami- 
ly ;  having  made  within  the  last  few  months, 
with  the  help  of  one  attendant,  more  than  fifty 
quilts  and  comfortables. 

The  occupation  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber both  among  the  men  and  women  share, 
and  the  one  from  which  they  seem  to  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  in  the  schools. 
These  have  been  continued — one  for  the  pa- 
tients  of  each  sex — that  for  women  throughout 
the  year;  the  one  for  the  men  during  the  win- 
ter, and  we  still  have  every  reason  to  be  gra- 
tified with  their  effect.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
the  amount  of  instruction  which  is  imparted, 
as  for  the  habits  of  order  and  attention  which 
the  school  promotes  among  the  patients,  that 
it  is  chiefly  valuable.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  while  they  have  been  engaged  in 
its  exercises,  those  who  were  habitually  noisy 
and  violent,  have  become  calm,  the  unsocial 
and  reserved,  communicative,  and  the  restless 
and  irritable  have  changed  to  quiet  and  self 
possession.  It  is  interesting  to  witness  the 
care  which  some  manifest  to  write  their  copies 
correctly,  and  to  preserve  them  free  from  blots, 
who  had  formerly  been  totally  negligent  about 
every  thing  ;  while  others  take  their  places  in 
a  class  and  read  alternately  with  each  other, 
who  were  before  scarcely  able  to  fix  their  at- 
tention upon  any  kind  of  occupation.  It  is 
perhaps  in  the  treatment  and  management  of 
the  incurable  patients  that  the  school  is  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  yet  in  some 
recent  cases,  as  a  means  of  arousing  and  call- 
ing into  exercise  the  dormant  mental  powers, 
it  has  proved  an  efficient  restorative.  A  few 
have  prized  the  opportunity  it  has  afforded 
them  for  making  amends  for  the  limited  means 
of  instruction  presented  to  them  in  their 
youth. 

We  think  it  necessary  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  have  the  care  of  the 
Insane,  to  the  great  importance  of  observing 
towards  them  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  will 
tend  to  inspire  them  with  confidence — of  treat- 
ing them  with  kindness  and  candour,  and 
especially  of  avoiding  every  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them,  by  promises  which  are  not  meant 
to  be  fulfilled.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  pre- 
valent with  many,  of  speaking  frankly  to  the 
Insane  on  the  subject  of  their  disease,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
the  subject.  This,  in  many  cases,  induces  a 
resort  to  equivocation,  or  to  holding  out  to  pa- 
tients, other  motives  or  objects  than  the  real 
ones,  for  the  course  which  is  deemed  necessary 
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to  be  pursued  towards  them.  It  is  too  often 
thought  to  be  not  only  justifiable,  but  advan- 
tageous to  influence  the  Insane  in  this  way, 
though  they  nearly  always  have  acuteness 
enough  to  discover  the  deception,  and  are  far 
more  apt  to  have  their  suspicions  excited,  and 
their  fears  increased,  than  to  be  benefited  in  any 
way  by  such  treatment.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  restraint  on  their  move- 
ments, or  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  to 
which  they  object,  it  is  much  better  to  inform 
them  of  their  real  condition,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  for  a  time  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  rather  than  attempt  to  gain  upon 
them  by  misrepresentations,  or  promises  which 
are  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  Insane  generally  are  not  averse 
to  placing  confidence  in  those  about  them,  and 
that  it  is  not  until  they  find  that  some  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  or  some  deception  prac- 
ticed upon  them,  that  they  become  suspicious, 
and  imbibe  that  dislike  for  their  nearest  friends, 
which  is  thought  to  be  so  common  in  their 
disease. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  in  cases 
where  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  insane 
from  their  homes,  and  to  place  them  under 
treatment  in  an  Asylum  or  Hospital.  When 
this  is  decided  on,  they  should  always  be  in- 
formed of  the  determination  ;  and,  if  they  are 
capable  of  understanding  them,  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  their  friends  to  come  to 
that  conclusion,  should  be  explained.  When 
this  is  done  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  they  will  not  submit  quietly  to  the 
wishes  of  their  friends  ;  and  invariably  such  a 
course  occasions  much  less  trouble  and  anxie- 
ty, than  when  a  different  one  is  pursued.  The 
patient  enters  the  Institution  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  the  beneficial  action  of  those 
means  which  are  to  restore  to  health.  In 
several  instances  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  the  disease  has  been  aggravated,  and 
recovery  manifestly  retarded,  by  the  irritation 
and  excitement  that  have  been  produced,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  that  respect  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Insane,  which 
would  dictate  the  plan  of  dealing  with  them, 
which  is  here  recommended. 

Fully  sensible  that  all  the  labour  and  skill 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  of  our 
afflicted  fellow  creatures,  who  have  been  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  would  have  availed  little, 
unless  blessed  by  Him  who  is  the  dispenser  of 
every  good  ,•  we  can  thankfully  acknowledge, 
in  contemplating  the  success  which  has  crown- 
ed our  efforts  during  the  past  year,  that  His 
favour  has  not  been  withheld. 

Charles  Evans, 

Attending  Physician. 

Joshua  H.  Wokthington, 
Resident  Physician. 
Philada.,  Third  month  1st,  1848. 

Christian  Weapons. — "  Leonard  Fell  was 
attacked  by  a  highwayman  who  took  from 
him  his  money  and  his  horse,  and  then  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  spoke  sol- 
emnly to  him  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  robber,  astonished,  returned  both  the 
horse  and  the  money." 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  253.) 

After  the  decease  of  her  mother,  Rebecca 
Jones  began  seriously  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  continue  keeping 
school  for  a  livelihood,  or  whether  she  should 
make  a  change.  She  says,  "  But  as  our  Yearly- 
Meeting  was  coming  on,  [I]  concluded  to 
leave  it  till  that  was  over  ;  and  in  waiting  to 
know  what  was  best,  I  seemed  most  easy  to 
continue  in  the  same  way,  as  being  what  1 
was  most  used  to  ;  and  a  suitable  Friend  offer- 
ing, made  it  easier, —  Hannah  Cathrall,  a  reli- 
gious, prudent  young  woman,  who  joined  me 
in  the  business.  I  esteemed  this  a  favour  from 
kind  Providence,  for  I  was  now  grown  so 
weakly,  1  could  not  have  attempted  to  have 
undertaken  it  alone,  and  she  [was]  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition  to  me.  We  soon  had  a 
large  school,  and  were  blest  with  a  sufficiency 
to  live  comfortably.  I  had  been  very  little 
abroad ;  not  only  because  I  was  confined  by 
my  business,  but  was  at  times  under  great 
discouragement  in  my  own  mind  on  account 
of  my  weakness,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  but 
whenever  my  aforesaid  companion  apprehend- 
ed me  under  any  engagement  of  that  sort,  she 
always  encouraged  me,  and  did  all  in  her 
power,  to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  could  ; 
for  which  I  feel  grateful  acknowledgments  and 
esteem  for  her.  In  1762  I  went  in  company 
with  E.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  and  some  other 
Friends  to  the  general  meeting  held  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  after  that  at  different  times,  with 
Esther  While,  Mary  Evans,  Hannah  Harris, 
&c,  several  little  turns,  to  some  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  and  particular  Meetings,  with- 
in the  compass  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  In  1769,  I  found  a  draught  of  love  in  my 
mind  towards  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Long 
Island,  and  obtained  leave  of  our  Second-day 
morning  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  1 
made  preparation,  and  was  in  readiness;  but 
when  the  time  came,  my  mind  was  so  becloud- 
ed and  distressed,  that  I  was  glad  to  give  it 
up.  The  cause  afterwards  appeared  very 
plain  to  me,  and  I  was  made  thankful  for  the 
secret  intelligence  afforded  from  on  high. 

"  In  1770,  the  engagement  for  that  meeting 
was  renewed,  and  my  Friend  Hannah  Foster, 
of  Evesham,  having  sent  me  word  she  intend- 
ed [to  be]  l here,  I  gave  up,  and  though  much 
discouraged,  being  poorly  in  my  health,  and 
not  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  yet  was  favoured 
to  hold  it  pretty  well  as  far  as  Rahway,  where 
my  kind  friends  Joseph  Shotwell  and  wife, pro- 
vided a  chair  for  my  accommodation  and  went 
with  us  to  Flushing.  I  was  much  assisted  in 
ihis  journey,  or  I  could  not  have  held  out,  for 
I  was  not  only  indisposed  in  body  but  my 
mind  was  very  low,  insomuch  that  I  appre- 
hended 1  should  not  live  to  return,  and  accord- 
ingly settled  my  outward  affairs,  and  took  a 
very  solemn  leave  of  my  dear  companion,  who 
was  also  fearful  on  my  account.  However, 
the  Lord  was  near,  blessed  be  his  Name,  and 
made  ihe  weak  strong.  We  were  mntuallycom- 
forted  together  at  that  meeting;  and  I  returned 
home  better  every  way  ;  for  which  I  bow  before 


the  Almighty,  and  acknowledge  nothing  is 
impossible  with  him  ;  praised  and  magnified 
be  his  great  Name,  both  now  and  forever! 

"  Soon  after  my  return,  my  mind  was  bow- 
ed very  low,  by  reason  that  a  beloved  Friend 
and  father  in  the  Truth,  Daniel  Stanton,  was 
taken  from  works  to  rewards.  He  had  been 
eminently  favoured  in  his  public  appearances 
for  many  months  before,  insomuch  that  many 
Friends  were  apprehensive  of  what  he  some- 
times expressed,  ' that  he  thought  he  had  not 
many  days  longer  to  labour  amongst  us.'  This 
was  a  great  stripping  to  the  church,  a  near 
trial  to  many  individuals,  and  the  loss  not 
likely  to  be  soon  made  up.  Such  was  the 
prospect  of  things  amongst  lis  ;  yet  there  were 
still  left  some  honest  labourers,  and  a  remnant 
clothed  with  the  same  spirit  of  true  zeal,  which 
was  the  covering;  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  deceased  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1770, 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  had  disinterest- 
edly* laboured  among  us  upwards  of  40  years, 
approving  himself  called  of  God,  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid- 
ing the  Word  to  every  class  in  the  family. 
'  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints.'  " 

Rebecca  Jones  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
fulfil  her  varied  duties  as  an  instructer  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Yet  she  was  not  forward  to  move  in  her 
religious  exercises  ;  and  her  friends  sometimes 
thought,  that  through  discouragement,  she 
tarried  more  at  home  than  was  best.  Young 
ministers  are  often  exercised  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  those  of  elder  years  and  more  religious 
experience  ;  and  the  exercise  is  doubtless  right ; 
yet  carried  too  far,  this  feeling  sometimes  pre- 
vents their  moving  in  the  order  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, and  hurts  the  service  of  the  meet- 
ing. Some  remarks  made  by  Rachel  Wilson 
when  in  this  country  on  a  religious  visit  in 
1769  bear  on  this  matter. 

Rachel  Wilson  was  born  in  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, about  the  year  1721,  and  received 
a  religiously  guarded  education.  Her  parents 
were  valuable  Friends,  and  their  example,  to- 
gether with  the  instructive  company  of  many 
sound  and  exemplary  ministering  Friends, 
who  visited  them  whilst  travelling  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel,  appeared  to  be  blessed  to 
her.  The  visitations  of  Divine  love,  were 
early  extended  to  her,  and  being  submiited 
to,  she  was  much  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
earthly  pleasures,  and  those  amusements  in 
w  hich  the  young  so  commonly  delight.  She 
was  led  info  solitude,  and  secret  retirement 
before  the  Lord,  and  having  passed  through 
the  necessary  baptisms  she  was  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  about  the  eighteenth  year 
of  her  age. 

Her  friends  say,  "  She  laboured  much 
among  those  not  in  profession  with  us,  who 
flocked  to  hear  her  testimony  in  the  course  of 
her  travels  ;  and  was  eminently  qualified  for 
that  service,  by  explaining  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation,  in  a  manner  that  reached  the  witness 
in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  whereby  many 
were  brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Truth." 

Whilst  in  this  country,  her  ministry  was 
greatly  admired  ;  and  she  was  much  followed 
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by  those  who  were  not  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, because  of  the  beauty  and  correctness  of 
the  language  she  made  use  of.  There  was, 
however,  something  better  than  eloquence  in 
her  public  communications;  and  the  plain, 
simple,  honest-hearted  Christian  travellers  felt 
her  to  be,  and  owned  her  as,  a  sound  and  bap- 
tizing minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

At  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  held  at  the  Falls,  Eighth  month 
30th,  1769,  she  had  a  large  and  lively  com- 
munication. She  was  drawn  first  in  an  affec- 
tionate address  to  the  ministers,  exhorting 
them  to  watch  for  the  right  time,  in  rising  to 
exercise  their  gifts.  In  illustration  she  used 
the  familiar  saying,  "  Strike  whilst  the  iron  is 
hot ;"  and  adverted  to  the  useless  labour  of  the 
blacksmith  if  he  delayed  striking  till  his  iron 
was  cold.  She  then  particularly  addressed 
those  young  in  the  ministry.  She  knew  when 
elder  Friends  were  present,  they  often  at- 
tempted to  smother  their  exercises.  She  said 
her  way  had  often  been  opened  by  a  few  words 
dropped  in  the  simplicity,  in  the  forepart  of 
the  meeting.  There  were  those,  who,  when 
they  apprehended  they  have  something  given 
them  to  deliver,  keep  it  long  to  themselves. 
They  chew  it,  and  chew  it,  until  they  have 
taken  all  the  substance  out,  and  then,  perhaps 
just  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  finding  them- 
selves uneasy  with  having  let  the  right  time 
pass  by,  they  stand  up,  and  as  it  were  spit  it 
out,  when  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  one. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  addressing  the  el- 
ders, she  compared  them  to  the  snuffers,  and 
the  ministers  to  the  lamps.  She  said  that 
under  the  law  the  command  was  that  the 
snulers  should  be  made  if  the  same  beaten 
gold  as  the  lamps.  She  then  enlarged  on  the 
use  of  snuffers.  She  said  without  them,  the 
tallow,  the  life  of  the  candle,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  wasting, — that  they  were  of  great  ser- 
vice when  skilfully  used  to  take  off  superfluous 
matter.  The  lamp  or  candle  burned  much 
brighter  when  this  operation  was  performed 
with  judgment.  Yet  she  had  a  caution  against 
their  too  frequent  application,  she  had  seen 
evil  effects  result  therefrom ;  and  some  people 
seemed  seldom  easy  unless  they  were  snuffing. 
In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  succeeding  month, 
she  was  led  in  the  same  line,  adding,  Some 
are  so  fond  of  snuffing,  they  at  length  waste 
the  life  of  the  candle,  and  sometimes  put  it 
out.  It  is  much  easier  to  take  away  the  light, 
than  to  give  it.  She  said  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  young  she  had  been  comforted  by 
every  communication  in  the  several  meetings, 
which  had  been  in  the  line  of  the  Truth. 
None  had  been  in  her  way  that  had  been  in 
the  Life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Change  in  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

The  manner  in  which  the  meaning  of  words 
gradually  changes  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
is  curious  and  interesting.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

The  word  resentment,  derived  from  the 
Latin  sentio,  I  feel,  or  perceive,  and  re,  again, 


would  seem  from  its  derivation  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  remembrance,  the  calling 
again  to  mind  of  that  which  has  been  before 
felt  or  perceived.  As  it  is  now  generally  used, 
there  is  connected  with  the  remembrance, 
something  unfavourable.  That  which  is  re- 
sented is  remembered  with  emotions  of  anger 
or  indignation.  Such  however  was  not  the 
case  formerly.  William  Penn  in  a  letter  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  thus  ac- 
knowledges the  kind  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  her.  "[could  not  leave  this 
country,  and  not  testify  the  resentments  I  bear 
in  my  mind,  of  that  bumble  and  tender  enter- 
tainment thou  gavest  us  at  thy  court  :  the 
Lord  Jesus  reward  thee."  Here  the  resent- 
ment was  accompanied  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  love  ;  it  was  the  remembrance  of  kind 
and  not  of  bad  treatment. 

In  one  of  George  Whitehead's  interviews 
with  King  James  the  Second  of  England,  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

"  G.  W. — In  this  late  journey  I  have  been 
as  far  as  Cumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  find  the  good  effects  of 
the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  how  well  it  is  resented  by  all  good  people  ; 
by  all  who  are  sober,  moderate  and  rational. 

"  King. — It  is  well  resented  by  all  good 
Christians,  I  am  sure." 

Prevent,  from  the  Latin  prae  before,  and 
venio  I  come,  literally  means  to  go  before  or 
anticipate  another.  Our  older  writers  used  it 
in  that  sense.  Dryden  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil's  Georgics,  thus  renders  one  of  that 
poet's  advices  to  the  husbandman, 

"Linseed  and  fruitful  po.";-y  bury  v. ..vm 
In  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  the  storm  ;" 

that  is,  plant  the  seed  of  the  flax  and  poppy  in 
dry  weather  before  the  stormy  season  comes 
on. 

Milton  in  his  ode  on  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour, addresses  his  muse  with  this  language: 

"  See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 
The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet; 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet." 

At  this  time,  we  have  joined  to  the  original 
meaning  of  going  before  another,  the  addi- 
tional idea,  of  thereby  hindering  that  other 
from  the  performance  of  some  act. 

The  translators  of  the  Bible  frequently  used 
the  word  in  its  primitive  sense.  David  says 
in  the  Psalms  :  "  But  unto  thee  have  I  cried, 
O  Lord  :  and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer 
prevent  thee."  And  in  another  place  we  find, 
"  [  prevented  the  dawn  of  the  morning  and 
cried."  Paul  in  one  of  his  epistles  tells  the 
Thessalonians,  "  that  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For"  "  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up,"  &c. 

E.  S. 

The  Bondman's  Gratitude. — The  negro 
population  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West 
Indies,  have  forwarded  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  their  liberation 
from  slavery  on  the  promulgation  of  the  de- 
cree of  Tenth  month  last. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Faithfulness  in  Little  Things." 

Brooks  to  mighty  rivers  grow, 
Fed  by  rills,  whose  wafers  flow 
From  the  hills  on  every  side, 
To  supply  the  swelling  tide. 

So  the  Christian  grows  apace, 
Fed  by  little  rills  of  Grace, 
Which  through  Faith's  deep  channels  still 
Flow  from  Zion's  holy  hill. 

Let  us  then  whate'er  betide, 
Keep  Faith's  channels  open  wide ; 
That  our  increase  deep  and  broad, 
May  be  true  increase  of  God. 

How  can  we  these  channels  keep 
Freshly  clear,  and  broadly  deep  ? 
Ready  ton^ued  the  answer  springs, 
"Faithfulness  in  little  things." 

I  have  felt  a  concern  that  Friends  should  be 
faithful  in  little  things.  The  anxious  mother 
requires  her  infant  charge  to  take  at  first  but 
few  of  those  feeble  steps,  which  are  eventually 
to  carry  the  son  of  her  bosom  through  all  the 
labour  and  toil  of  life's  wearisome  journey. 
The  wise  tutor  gives  but  few  and  easy  lessons 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  science,  although  de- 
sirous of  conducting  his  pupil  to  its  highest 
summit;  but  both  parent  and  teacher  expect 
faithfulness  in  these  little  things,  or  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  perform  those  acts  which  are  to 
lead  childhood,  step  by  step  to  maturity,  and 
to  the  fulfilment  of  those  higher  duties  which 
faithful  industry  will  enable  manhood  to  ac- 
complish. 

Faithfulness  presupposes  good  principles  : 
that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life; 
and  whether  we  test  it  in  its  incipiency,  or  in 
its  growth,  or  in  its  maturity,  we  will  find  a 
savour  of  life  about  it,  which  declares  its  ori- 
gin. We  may  not  look  for  mature  fruit,  be- 
fore the  spring  has  put  forth  its  blossoms. 
The  labour  of  the  man,  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  weakness  of  the  child  ;  neither  are 
mighty  results  to  be  expected,  before  we  are 
trained  to  perform  them  by  successful  labours 
among  smaller  things.  How  necessary  there- 
fore it  is,  that  we  should  be  rightly  concerned 
to  be  found  faithful  in  little  things;  remember- 
ing the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  that 
is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also 
in  much." 

I  have  remembered  with  instruction,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  infant  Samuel,  when  he  told 
Eli  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him  of 
all  that  God  had  said  unto  him.  If  we  consi- 
der his  faithfulness  towards  Eli  only,  we  see 
abundant  cause  for  rejoicing,  that  the  young 
prophet  was  enabled  to  deliver  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  last  warning  which 
Mercy  had  in  store  for  that  rebellious  house. 
But  he  was  not  only  faithful  to  Eli,  but  to  his 
God  also;  and  no  doubt  felt  that  reward  of 
peace  with  which  our  heavenly  Father  ever 
pays  our  little  acts  of  obedience.  "  Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  Faithfulness  in  little  things 
is  the  stepping  stone  to  greater  things  ;  and  by 
this  means  Samuel  was  promoted  as  he  grew 
from  stature  to  stature,  until  he  was  made 
ruler  over  the  whole  Hebrew  nation. 
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It  is  written  of  our  dear  Saviour,  though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered.  And  ought  not  we 
to  learn  faithfulness  from  the  things  which  we 
suffer?  There  are  few,  I  apprehend,  who  have 
not  felt  the  rod  on  account  of  disobedience  :  I 
at  least  have  many  acknowledgments  to  make 
on  this  account.  I  remember  a  few  years 
since,  when  a  young  couple  were  about  to 
complete  a  marriage  engagement,  that  I  felt 
a  lively  concern  for  them,  and  a  word  of  cau- 
tion sprung  in  my  heart  for  them  :  but  I  put  it 
by,  thinking  they  were  exemplary  young 
Friends,  who  were  trying  to  make  straight 
steps  to  their  feet ;  and  that  it  did  not  become 
me,  to  meddle  in  other  persons'  concerns.  So 
I  excused  myself,  and  was  not  found  faithful  in 
that  little  thing,  to  my  lasting  sorrow  :  for  I 
now  know  that  there  was  a  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness and  concern.  And  if  I  had  been 
faithful  in  speaking  a  word  in  season,  it  might 
have  been  of  good  service,  both  to  the  parties 
and  to  myself. 

The  enemy  is  as  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
our  little  acts  of  unfaithfulness  as  he  is  of  any 
positively  evil  actions  which  we  may  commit; 
and  it  requires  great  watchfulness  against  him, 
and  a  constant  eye  to  and  reliance  upon  the 
dear  Master,  to  be  able  to  escape  even  the 
plainest  snare  of  the  deceiver,  that  cruel  one. 
Oh  then,  how  are  we  to  shun  his  hidden  snares 
and  subtile  devices?  There  is  no  way  to  es- 
cape his  wiles  ;  there  is  no  progress  in  hea- 
venly knowledge  ;  no  increase  of  true  riches; 
and  no  stability  for  us  in  the  Truth,  without 
individual  faithfulness.  And  that  faithfulness 
must  begin  in  little  things,  and  be  continued 
on  through  greater  matters,  until  we  are  so 
firmly  settled  and  grounded  in  the  Truth,  that 
we  may  not  fall  away  from  our  steadfast- 
ness. 

A.  B.  C. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Durability  of  Stumps. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  trees,  we 
find  the  stumps  of  some  continue  undecayed 
much  longer  than  those  of  others.  This  dif- 
ference does  not  depend  on  the  hardness  of 
the  wood,  for  the  stump  of  the  hickory,  one 
of  the  hardest  woods  of  our  forests,  is  one  of 
the  first  to  disappear,  and  the  tulip  poplar, 
comparatively  soft,  decays  nearly  as  soon. 
Oak  stumps  are  more  hardy,  lasting  much 
longer  than  either  hickory  or  poplar.  But  the 
most  enduring  of  all  is  the  walnut.  On  it 
time  seems  to  make  little  impression,  years 
come  and  go,  still  it  remains  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  fallen  tree,  which  it  once  sustain- 
ed. There  are  several  stumps  of  this  kind  in 
our  fields,  which  an  aged  relative  remembers 
to  have  been  old  stumps,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  still  standing,  and  to  judge 
from  their  appearance  and  the  feeling  when 
last  I  drove  my  plough  against  one  of  them, 
they  may  stand  fil'tv  summers  more. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  the  bodies  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees  do  not  endure  in  the  same 
ratio  with  their  stumps.  A  walnut  rail  will 
not  last  near  so  long  as  the  stump  of  the  tree 


from  which  it  was  cut,  but  an  oak  or  hickory 
rail  will  last  much  longer. 


From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

The  Furnace  of  Affliction. 

Many  of  our  readers,  in  New  England  at 
least,  have  heard  of  the  remarkable  case  of 
Sarah  Purbeck,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  for  long 
weary  years  has  exhibited  amidst  violent  and 
incessant  suffering  a  degree  of  purity  and  holy 
consolation  in  God,  which  it  is  wonderful  to 
behold.  A  friend  who  recently  visited  her 
chamber  of  affliction  and  witnessed  for  himself 
both  the  chastisement  and  the  grace  of  this 
servant  of  the  Lord,  has  sent  us  the  following 
simple  account  which  we  trust  will  produce  in 
the  reader's  heart  thankfulness  for  present 
mercies,  and  confidence  in  the  Power  that  can 
so  sweetly  verify  the  promise  that  as  thy  day 
is  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  August  I  went  in 
company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  this  interesting 
and  afflicted  young  woman.  1  had  frequently 
heard  of  her  singular  sufferings,  and  my  com- 
panion, conquering  the  repugnance  we  all  feel 
to  witness  pain,  had  visited  her  many  times 
before.  The  house  in  which  she  resides  is  a 
very  old  one,  discoloured  by  time  and  sunk 
down  upon  one  side,  seeming  almost  ready  to 
fall.  We  opened  the  outer  door,  and  softly 
ascended  a  winding  staircase,  which  though 
uncarpeted  was  clean  and  white.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  was  the  entrance  to  the  sufferer's 
room.  My  companion  raised  the  latch,  but 
the  door  was  fastened  on  the  inside ;  and  she 
whispered  to  me  that  she  was  probably  in  her 
"  long  spasm,"  which  occurs  once  in  24  hours. 
At  this  time  they  permit  no  one  but  her  mo- 
ther and  physician  to  be  present.  We  heard 
groans  as  of  one  in  great  distress,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  a  startling  shriek  succeeded  by  still 
louder  groans  in  quick  succession,  slowly  sub- 
siding to  a  monotonous  moan.  As  we  were 
turning  to  go  down,  the  same  voice  said  in  a 
low  tone  and  apparently  with  great  effort, 
"  there  is  some  one  at  the  door."  We  heard 
a  tottering  step,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
very  old  lady,  wrinkled  and  bowed  down  with 
age,  who  invited  us  to  enter.  The  room  was  so 
dark,  that  before  my  eyes  were  accommoda- 
ted to  the  change,  I  could  only  see  a  figure, 
dressed  in  white,  sitting  upon  the  bed,  and 
rocking  to  and  fro.  This  motion  was  accom- 
panied with  a  sound  like  the  click  of  wooden 
machinery,  which  arose  as  I  afterwards  un- 
derstood, from  the  bones  as  they  worked  in 
their  loosened  sockets.  As  we  approached 
she  extended  her  hand  to  my  companion,  and 
said  in  a  painful  but  affectionate  voice,  "  Eliza 
1  am  very  glad  to  see  thee,"  and  then  asked 
my  name  and  place  of  residence.  She  had 
just  given  me  her  hand  when  a  spasm  seized 
her,  and  it  was  twitched  suddenly  from  my 
grasp.  It  flew  some  4  or  5  times  with  the 
greatest  violence  against  her  face,  and  then 
with  a  sound  which  I  can  only  compare  to 
that  made  by  a  child  who  has  been  sobbing  a 
long  time  in  catching  its  breath,  she  threw  up 
both  her  arms,  and  with  a  deep  guttural  groan 
was  filing  back  upon  her  pillow  with  a  force 


inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it. 
The  instant  she  touched  the  bed,  she  uttered 
piercing  shrieks  again,  and  sprang  back  to 
her  former  position,  rocking  to  and  fro,  with 
those  quick  heart-rending  groans  which  I  had 
heard  while  standing  at  the  door.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  she  could  speak,  and 
then  there  was  none  to  answer  her.  Both  my 
companion  and  myself  were  choked  with  tears. 
Her  poor  mother  went  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  and  smoothed  the  coverlid  and  re-arrang- 
ed the  pillows,  looking  sadly  upon  her  poor 
child  writhing  in  torture  which  she  could  not 
alleviate.  I  became  faint  and  trembled  with  a 
sudden  weakness,  a  cold  perspiration  stood 
upon  my  face;  the  objects  in  the  room  began 
to  swim  about  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take 
hold  of  the  bedstead  for  support.  I  have  been 
in  our  largest  hospitals, "and  I  have  spent  hours 
in  going  from  room  to  room  with  the  attending 
physician, —  I  have  witnessed  there  almost 
every  form  of  human  suffering,  but  I  had  nev- 
er  beheld  anything  to  compare  to  this  before 
me.  She  afterwards  told  me,  as  if  in  apology 
for  her  screams,  that  when  she  was  hurled 
back  again  upon  her  pillow,  both  shoulders 
were  dislocated  ;  and  as  they  sprang  back,  the 
pain  was  far  beyond  endurance,  and  extorted 
from  her  these  shrieks.  Her  first  inquiries 
were  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  Brook- 
lyn  and  New  York. — Were  there  any  revivals 
in  the  churches? — Did  the  ministers  of  God 
preach  his  Word  faithfully  ?  She  then  spoke 
of  several  who  had  visited  her  and  expressed 
the  most  lively  gratitude  for  their  kindness  ; 
and  finally  addressed  direct  and  searching  in- 
quiries to  those  who  stood  at  her  side.  Her 
sentences  were  broken,  uttered  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  frequently  interrupted  by  the  ter- 
rible spasm  I  have  described  above.  Yet  this 
was  her  "  quiet  slate,"  this  was  the  time  when 
she  suffered  least.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  fourteen  weary  years  have  dragged 
themselves  along  whilst  her  poor  body  has 
been  thus  racked.  No  relief,  no  hope  of  re- 
lief, except  that  which  death  shall  give. 
When  I  asked  if  her  affliction  did  not  seem  at 
times  greater  than  she  could  bear  ;  "  Oh  nev- 
er," she  replied,  "  I  cannot  thank  God  enough 
for  having  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  me.  I 
was  a  thoughtless  sinner,  and  had  not  He  in 
his  mercy  afflicted  me,  I  should  probably  have 
lost  my  immortal  soul.  I  see  only  his  kind- 
ness and  love.  The  sweet  communion  I  have 
with  my  Saviour  more  than  compensates  me 
for  all  1  suffer.  I  am  permitted  to  feel  in  a 
measure  in  my  poor  body  what  He  has  suffer- 
ed to  save  me,  and  my  soul  can  never  grow 
weary  in  his  praise."  This  last  sentiment,  I 
must  say,  gave  me  an  argument  which  put 
doubts  of  the  verity  and  power  of  religion  to 
flight  more  effectually  than  all  evidences  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  arrayed  against  the 
skeptic ;  and  I  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  if  this 
be  delusion  let  me  be  deluded."  She  spoke 
in  the  most  tender  terms  of  her  Saviour's  love. 
Her  conversation  was  in  heaven  from  whence 
also  she  looked  for  her  Saviour ;  knowing  that 
he  should  change  her  body  of  humiliation,  and 
fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  tones  and  language  in 
which  she  entreated  my  sobbing  companion 
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to  give  that  Saviour  her  heart.  "  My  dear 
friend  why  not  now  1  He  died  for  you  ;  his 
arms  are  open  to  receive  you  ;  do  not  turn 
from  Him  again."  As  she  recovered  from  a 
spasm  I  said  to  her,  Do  you  not  desire  to  de- 
part and  be  with  the  Saviour  you  love  so  fer- 
vently ?  She  had  hardly  recovered  from  her 
exhausted  breath,  but  replied  with  great  deci- 
sion, By  the  grace  of  God  I  have  never  had 
that  wish.  Though  death  will  be  a  welcome 
gift  when  my  Father  sees  fit  to  bestow  it  upon 
me,  yet  thanks  to  his  supporting  grace  I  can 
wait  his  time  without  impatience.  He  sees 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dross  to  refine 
away,  and  why  should  I  wish  against  his 
will."  I  remained  by  her  side  more  than  an 
hour,  such  however  were  the  attractions  of  her 
conversation  that  1  was  unconscious  of  the 
time.  1  know  not  when  1  have  been  so  drawn 
towards  a  fellow  Christian,  and  never  had  I 
been  led  to  such  delightful  contemplations  of 
our  Saviour's  character,  his  faithfulness  and 
love.  I  remarked  to  her  as  1  turned  to  go 
away,  God  has  made  you  a  powerful  preacher 
here  upon  your  bed  of  pain.  Oh,  she  replied, 
if  He  will  make  me  the  instrument  of  saving 
but  a  single  soul,  I  am  willing  to  live  and  suf- 
fer here  until  my  hair  is  gray  with  age.  I 
noticed  some  bottles  standing  upon  a  small 
table,  and  asked  if  she  found  relief  from  opi- 
ates. Through  God's  kindness  she  replied,  I 
probably  owe  the  preservation  of  my  life  thus 
far  to  an  extract  made  from  black  drop.  Does 
it  enable  you  to  sleep  ?  Oh  no,  she  replied,  1 
have  not  known  sleep  for  a  very  long  time. 
What!  I  cried,  do  you  never  rest?  A  severe 
spasm  here  seized  her,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  answer  me.  She  had  been 
attacked  in  this  manner  some  12  or  15  min- 
utes whilst  conversing  with  us,  and  frequently 
in  the  midst  of  a  reply.  When  she  recovered 
her  exhausted  breath,  she  said  the  Physicians 
thought  she  obtained  rest  in  her  long  spasm, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour.  During 
that  time  she  continued,  I*am  dead  to  every 
thing  but  a  sense  of  the  most  extreme  anguish. 
1  see  and  hear  nothing;  I  only  feel  as  though 
I  was  crushed  in  pieces  by  some  immense 
weight.  This  was  her  rest.  Yet  through  all 
this  suffering,  the  smile  of  God  penetrates  to 
her  heart.  She  sees  him  just,  and  acknow- 
ledges his  love.  As  I  went  out  from  that  low 
and  gloomy  chamber  into  the  clear  sunlight 
of  that  beautifying  day,  and  the  pleasant  air 
breathed  upon  me,  and  two  or  three  children 
came  shouting  and  laughing  up  the  street,  the 
contrast  oppressed  me  even  to  tears.  That 
scene  has  never  gone  from  me.  I  do  not 
strive  to  banish  it.  It  has  hushed  many  a  half- 
uttered  murmur,  and  never  do  I  yield  myself 
to  the  delightful  repose  which  the  couch  of 
health  affords,  but  my  heart  is  filled  with  gra- 
titude to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  as  I  remember 
her  rest.  I  have  written  this  sketch  with  the 
hope  that  its  perusal  may  excite  a  similar 
emotion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  now  enjoy 
the  numberless  blessings  of  life  without  a 
thought  of  the  hand  which  bestows  them. 

The  True  Philosophy. — "What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  K.  ?"  said  a  friend  to  Theo- 
dore  Hooke,  alluding  to  a  man  who  had 


grossly  vilified  him.  "  Do  with  him  ?"  re- 
plied Hooke  ;  "  why  I  mean  to4  let  him  alone 
most  severely." 

For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WIL  LETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  255.) 

"  2d.  Keep  thy  mind  stayed  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  keep  thee  in  perfect  peace  ;  he  will 
direct  thy  thoughts  and  guide  thy  tongue  so 
that  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  unprofitable 
thought  and  from  needless  words.  Thy  mind 
will  be  calmed  and  seasoned  with  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure  and  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  and 
thy  conversation  will  be  circumspect  and  edi- 
fying, and  will  have  a  tendency  to  minister 
grace  to  the  hearers. 

"  3d.  Be  not  inquisitive  about  the  spiritual 
or  temporal  concerns  of  others,  (farther  than 
they  may  tend  to  edification),  nor  be  anxious 
about  thy  own  ;  but  cast  thy  care  on  him  who 
careth  for  thee,  firmly  believing  that  he  who 
feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field  ;  with  whom  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  without  whom  so  much  as  a 
sparrow  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  ;  will  not 
suffer  the  least  of  his  children  who  trust  in 
him  to  lack  any  thing  that  is  good  for  them, 
either  in  body  or  soul. 

"  4th.  If  thou  duly  consider  the  end  for 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  thee  a  being  here, 
and  hath  led  thee  through  such  great  and  un- 
common trials,  and  hath  preserved  thee  to  this 
day  as  a  monument  of  his  goodness,  thou  wilt 
find  cause  to  conclude  his  singular  dealings 
with  thee  have  not  been  altogether  for  thine 
own  sake,  but  that  thou  also  mayest  be  an  in- 
strument of  his  praise,  to  show  forth  his  good- 
ness :  and  as  thou  findest  thy  mind  thus 
entraaed,  and  art  faithful  thereunto  in  ever  so 
small  a  measure,  the  reward  of  inward  peace 
will  attend  thee,  and  thou  wilt  experimentally 
find,  that  to  be  faithful  in  a  little  is  the  way  to 
be  ruler  over  much. 

"  5th.  Be  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  re- 
quiiings  of  thy  great  Master  in  all  things  ;  let 
it  be  thy  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will,  and 
finish  his  work  :  he  hath  undoubtedly  a  work 
for  thee  to  do ;  we  are  none  of  us  called  to  be 
idle,  nor  to  spend  our  time  in  vain.  He  hath 
indeed  exempted  thee  from  labouring  with  thy 
hands  in  the  outward  creation,  but  not  from 
labouring  in  his  vineyard.  We  all  have  a 
work  to  do  for  him  that  hath  sent  us ;  and 
when  that  work  is  done,  we  can  stay  here  no 
longer.  When  the  work  of  our  sanctification 
and  the  measure  of  our  sufferings  with  Christ 
for  our  own  sakes  is  accomplished,  and  the 
work  which  he  hath  for  us  to  do  as  instruments 
in  his  hand,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  to  peo- 
mote  his  glory  in  the  earth,  is  also  finished, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  animate  those  ta- 
bernacles of  clay  any  longer,  but  the  dust 
must  naturally  return  to  the  earth,  and  mor- 
tality be  swallowed  up  of  life. 


"  6th.  Thou  hast  abundant  opportunity  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  for  renewed  supplies  of 
strength,  and  to  improve  the  same  by  secret 
communion  with  thy  Maker,  and  exercising 
the  divine  virtues  of  love,  meekness,  humility, 
faith,  and  patience,  in  being  as  a  pattern  of 
these  most  excellent  virtues  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  are  indeed  the  very  qualities  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  with  us:  as  we  are  united  to  and  live 
in  these  heavenly  virtues,  we  are  united  to 
Christ  and  live  in  him,  and  he  in  us;  and  the 
various  exercises  we  pass  through  for  our  own 
sakes,  are,  that  these  heavenly  temples  may 
be  formed  in  us,  and  every  thing  of  a  contra- 
ry nature  subdued  ;  which  happy  state  the 
apostle  Paul  thus  describes :  '  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are 
passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new.' 

"  7th.  Thou  hast  probably  opportunities, 
and  I  doubt  not  sometimes  a  living  concern, 
to  speak  or  dictate,  to  writing  something  in 
praise  of  thy  blessed  Redeemer,  or  to  stir  up 
the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  ad- 
vice, caution,  reproof,  or  encouragement  ;  let 
no  such  opportunities  be  neglected,  for  this 
will  help  to  exercise  thy  spiritual  sense,  and 
cherish  the  Divine  life  in  thy  soul.  Thus  thy 
hours  will  not  be  tedious  to  thee,  nor  unprofit- 
able to  others,  but  thy  heart  will  be  enlarged 
to  run  the  way  of  his  commandments  with  de- 
light and  others  will  have  cause  to  glorify  God 
on  thy  behalf. 

"  8th.  Beware  of  quenching  the  motions  of 
Truth  within  thee,  by  thy  own  reasonings,  but 
when  any  thing  arises  and  rests  with  weight 
upon  thy  mind  to  communicate  to  others,  con- 
sult not  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  be  always 
ready,  according  to  the  strength  and  ability 
afforded  thee,  to  encourage  every  appearance 
of  that  which  is  good,  and  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage every  thing  that  is  evil,  either  in  the 
families  where  Providence  casts  thy  lot,  or 
unto  friends  or  others  who  may  come  to  visit 
thee.  Think  not  to  excuse  thyself  by  saying 
that  thou  art  unworthy  or  unfit,  or  that  it  will 
not  be  well  received  or  do  no  good  ;  but  lay 
aside  all  such  consultation,  and  adhere  singly 
to  the  motions  of  Truth  in  thy  own  mind,  and 
be  not  thoughtful  how  it  may  be  received  by 
others,  but  speak  freely  whatsoever  the  Lord 
shall  give  thee  to  speak,  and  leave  the  success 
and  service  of  it  to  him.  The  most  eminent 
instiuments  can  do  nothing  without  Christ; 
and  the  least  and  weakest  can  do  all  that  he 
requires,  through  his  power  strengthening 
them.  Therefore  to  him  keep  thine  eye 
singly. 

"  9th.  Whensoever  thou  speakest  or  think- 
est  of  temporal  things,  speak  not  of  them  as 
things  which  belong  to  man,  but  remember 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  and  that  he  rules  over  and  disposes 
of  things  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  we  must  be 
accountable  to  him  for  whatsoever  we  are  in- 
trusted with,  and  therefore  have  need  continu- 
ally to  wait  for  his  counsel,  that  we  may  be 
directed  how  to  order  all  things  to  his  glory, 
that  he  may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  all  that 
we  have  consecrated  and  devoted  to  him,  so 
that  in  all  things  we  may  serve  and  glorify 
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racter,  may  be  mentioned  one  particularly 
calculated  to  awaken  our  sympathies  here,  the 
great  movement  of  what  are  termed  the  Chart- 
ists in  England,  who  were  expected  to  assem- 
ble in  immense  numbers  in  London  on  the 
10th  of  last  month,  from  various  parts  of 
England.  By  the  arrival,  however,  on  the 
•29th  ult.,  of  the  steamship  America,  which 
left  Liverpool  on  the  15th,  the  fears  which 
had  been  felt,  were  greatly  alleviated.  The 
much-dreaded  Chartist  meeting,  indeed,  did 
take  place  on  the  day  appointed,  but  by  the 
prudent  measures  pursued  by  the  Government, 
and  the  influence  of  the  more  reasonable  of 
those  who  took  part  with  the  mob,  the  affair 
ended  comparatively  peaceful.  We  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
the  1st  instant  : — 

"  The  great  Chartist  demonstration  of  the 
tenth  passed  off  without  bloodshed.  The  pro- 
cession was  given  up,  and  thus  a  collision  with 
the  military  was  avoided.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  Special  Constables  were 
sworn  in  in  London,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion. At  a  preliminary  meeting  Feargus 
O'Connor,  the  great  leader,  advocated  a  paci- 
fic policy,  and  at  the  same  time  protested 
against  the  legality  of  the  Government  notice. 
The  London  Herald,  alluding  to  the  meeting, 
says : 

"  '  As  a  display  of  strength,  as  a  menace  to 
a  government  and  to  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city,  the  whole  affair  was  a  downright 
and  almost  a  ludicrous  failure.  In  every  re- 
spect the  men  and  boys  who  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  place  of  meeting  were  as  harm- 
less as  could  well  be  imagined.  Poor  fellows  ! 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them,  with  their 
pale  faces,  and  puny  and  ill-clad  frames,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  much  less  of  terror  than 
of  sympathy  and  pity,  and  must  have  impress- 
ed every  one  who  beheld  them  with  the  belief 
that  their  wants  were  of  that  description  for 
which  legislative  changes  could  not  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  supply  a  fitting  remedy. 
We  must  add,  that  they  all  continued  most 
orderly,  and  seemed  to  be  under  the  complete 
control  of  their  leaders.'  " 


AGENCY. 

Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  resigned.  Jehu  Fawcett  will  attend  to 
the  business  there  in  his  place. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  8th, 
1848,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  lake  charge  of  the  School  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  under  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.    Apply  to 

Samuel  Nicholson. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Ben  jamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street;  John 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  rngton. 


Died,  Third  month  26th,  of  a  paralytic  attack,  af- 
ter  two  days  illness,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  Ju- 
DlTH,  wife  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  of  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly,  and  West- 
grove  particular  Meeting.  She  formerly  resided  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
South  River  Monthly  Meeting.  Possessed  of  those 
qualities  which  adorn  the  domestic  and  social  circle 
— and  with  a  sympathetic  heart  to  "  mourn  with  those 
who  mourn" — her  removal  has  deeply  affected  the 
hearts  of  her  friends,  and  her  neighbours.  In  the 
conjugal  and  maternal  duties  of  life  she  was  faithful 
and  judicious,  and  was  favoured  with  a  sound  discri- 
minating judgment.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  her  that 
she  could  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  those  who  weep.  To  those  who  stood  around 
der  dying  bed  when  her  soul  was  released  from  its 
tenement  of  clay,  the  belief  was  imparled,  that  the 
disembodied  spirit  had  gone  to  join  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first  born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven. 


him  with  our  souls,  bodies,  and  spirits,  which 
are  his. 

"  When  I  began  to  write  I  had  no  prospect 
of  enlarging  in  this  manner  ;  but  as  I  have 
found  my  mind  enlarged  and  been  favoured 
with  ability  proportionable,  the  writing  these 
pages  has  been  no  burden  to  me,  and  I  trust 
the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  tedious  to  ihee; 
however,  as  I  am  apprehensive  this  may  pro- 
bably be  the  last  epistle  which  thou  mayest 
receive  from  me,  the  length  of  it  may  be  more 
excusable. 

"  Finally,  dear  friend,  be  patient,  and  wait 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  whose  work  is  be- 
fore him,  and  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his 
salvation  is  near  to  be  revealed  unto  all  that 
quietly  hope  and  patiently  wait  for  it.  Let 
patience  therefore  have  its  perfect  work  in 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing,  but  abounding  in  every  vir- 
tue and  every  good  work,  which  may  be  for 
the  glory  of  thy  Maker  and  thy  own  everlast- 
ing welfare ;  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.  Amen." 
C.  Willets's  account  continues  : — 
"  I  am  now  [1705]  in  the  57th  year  of  my 
age :  thirty-three  years  of  that  time  [having 
been]  spent  on  my  wearisome  bed.  But  some- 
times it  appears  as  a  palace  of  delight,  by  rea- 
son of  the  good  presence  of  Him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush  when  it  burned  and  was  not  con- 
sumed. So  that,  in  the  main,  I  have  no  cause 
to  complain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  abundant 
cause  to  rejoice  and  be  contented,  according 
as  I  covenanted  in  the  beginning  of  my  con- 
finement ;  for  I  have  had  much  more  than  I 
asked  for." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Brass  Chains. — In  the  village  of  Birming- 
ham, Connecticut,  there  is  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing brass  chains,  which  works  as  if  endowed 
with  human  instinct.  By  every  turn  of  the 
driving  wheel,  the  wire  for  the  chain  is  wound 
off  a  reel  and  pulled  forward  to  its  proper  place 
and  position,  the  end  running  through  the  last 
formed  link,  exactly  the  length  for  two  links 
cut  off,  first  one  end  turned  over  into  a  link, 
then  the  other,  the  former  dropping  down 
through  the  machine,  leaving  the  latter  pro- 
jecting above,  so  that  the  wire  can  be  instant- 
ly pushed  through  it,  when  it  is  cut  off,  two 
more  links  formed,  and  so  on,  until  a  large 
roll  of  wire  is  transformed  into  a  perfectly- 
formed  chain  by  the  unaided  operation  of  self- 
acting  machinery,  hardly  a  finger  having  been 
lifted  during  the  process. — Late  Paper. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1848. 


Since  we  lost  adverted  to  European  affairs, 
there  have  been  several  arrivals  of  steam 
packets,  each  fraught  w  ith  news  of  the  deepest 
interest  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit — to  political  changes  which 
had  already  taken  place,  or  to  fearful  forebod- 
ings of  others  likely  to  follow.  Among  oc- 
currences of  an  exciting  and  threatening  cha- 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  N.  P.  Hall,  agent,  Harrisville,  Ohio, 
from  James  Russell,  Thomas  Hall,  and  William  Hall, 
82  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  Jacob  Planner,  $2,  to  13,  vol. 
a2;  and  from  John  C.  Thompson,  S2,  to  23,  vol.  22  ; 
of  Geo.  P.  Read,  agent,  Salem,  Mass.,  from  William 
Buffum,  §2,  to  32,  vol.  22;  and  First  month  29,  from 
David  Buffum,  $2,  for  vol.  21,  instead  of  for  vol.  20  as 
formerly  stated. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boardinLi-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


 ,  at  Wilmington,  Del,  on  First-day,  the  16th 

of  the  Fourth  month,  Elizabeth  Gii.mmf.re,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Gummere,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Mary  Anna, 

only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Brown,  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age. — Naturally  of  a  sweet 
and  buoyant  temper,  she  was,  throughout  her  illness, 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining  ;  and  as  her  strength  de- 
dined  and  recovery  became  doubtful,  she  was  ena- 
bled, through  the  power  of  Divine  love,  wholly  to  re- 
sign her  earthly  hopes  for  the  brighter  promises  of 
immortal  life.  She  took  leave  of  her  friends  with 
sweet  composure;  wishing  they  might  not  grieve  for 
her,  she  was  "so  willing  to  be  released" — "  so  entire- 
ly happy." — Thus,  in  childlike  faith, she  quietly  pass- 
ed to  the  arms  of  her  blessed  Redeemer. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 
JERUSALEM. 

"  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  Ashkenazim,  the  Seph- 
ardim,  and  the  Karaim. 

"The  Ashkenazim,  known  among  Europe- 
ans by  the  name  of  the  German  Jews,  are 
divided  inlo  two  sects,  the  Peroshim,  or  Pha- 
risees, and  the  Khasidim,  or  Puritans.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  natives  of  Je- 
rusalem, but  religious  devotees  who  havp 
resorted  to  the  Holy  City  from  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  to  end  their  days  among 
the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  burial  among  the  graves  of  their  fa- 
thers in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Most  of 
them  are  natives  of  Poland  and  Germany,  and 
a  few -are  from  England.  In  general,  they 
are  very  poor  ;  and  as  they  avoid  secular  em- 
ployment, they  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  alms  which  are  collected  in  their  behalf 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  They 
number,  however,  a  few  families  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  are  very  careful  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  display  of  their  substance, 
lest  they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
Turks,  or  encourage  charitable  demands  upon 
themselves  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  an- 
swer. They  all  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
respective  European  consulates  in  Syria  ;  and 
they  are  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  native 
government.  As  they  originally  belong  to 
different  European  nations,  and  have  different 
political  relations,  they  have  no  civil  head 
belonging  to  their  own  community. 

"  The  Peroshim  have  two  synagogues,  one 
of  which  seems  a  private  concern;  and  they 
are  about. to  rebuild  another  of  some  magni- 
tude, which  has  long  been  lying  in  ruins. 
They  have  adopted  means  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  this  erection,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  embrace  all  known  by 
the  name  of  Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Khasidim  in  GaUi- 


cia,  who  are  but  a  modern  sect.  They  esti- 
mated themselves  to  us  at  about  600  souls. 

"The  Khasidim  are  reckoned  at  about  100, 
including  some  visiters  from  Safed  and  Tibe- 
rias, where  the  .members  of  their  sect  princi- 
pal!;,' reside.  They  tat  enthusiast  and  su- 
perstitious to  a  degree  passing  with  many  of 
them  into  absolute  fanaticism  ;  and  their  wor- 
ship is  accompanied  with  as  much  agitation 
and  violent  gesticulation  as  if  they  thought 
that  they  could  take  heaven  literally  by  storm. 
They  consider  great  excitement  essential  to 
the  existence  of  true  devotion.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  friend,  that  an  established  maxim 
with  them  is  the  Talmudic  proverb, — '  The 
Shechinah  does  not  appear  but  in  the  place 
of  joy.'  They  are  extremely  scrupulous  in 
the  observance  of  their  self-invenied  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  suppose  themselves  possessed 
of  much  more  sanctity  than  their  brethren. 
Their  chief  they  view  as  a  perfect  saint,  and 
they  give  him  the  name  of  Zadik,  the  '  righte- 
ous,' and  believe  that  he  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  superhuman  beings.  They  believe 
in  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  they  are  great  students  of  the  Ca- 
bala, [or  hidden  mysteries],  and  particularly 
of  the  Sohar,  its  principal  authority.  We 
heard  of  nothing  disc  •'<»-'•.  in  rhe^r  conduct 
toward  their  brethren.  They  have  two  small 
synagogues,  one  of  which  is  the  house  of 
Rabbi  Israel,  an  influential  member  of  their 
community,  who  has  set  up  a  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  Holy  City.  This  individual, 
whom  we  saw  at  work,  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  enterprising  man.  One  of  his  presses  is 
of  his  own  construction  ;  and  the  other,  a  Co- 
lumbian press,  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  cut  and 
cast  his  types  at  Jerusalem.  His  printing  is 
good  on  the  whole,  but  his  binding  is  wretch- 
ed. We  purchased  a  few  of  the  works  from 
him  which  he  has  published.  They  princi- 
pally consist  of  portions  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 
He  was  proud  to  show  us,  in  one  of  them,  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  The  Sephardim  are  the  most  numerous 
body  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  census,  as  they  informed  us, 
to  700  families  and  3000  souls.  Most  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  different  countries  compre- 
hended in  the  Turkish  empires;  and  some  of 
i heir  families  have,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, been  settled  in  Jerusalem.  They  are 
almost  all  subjects  of  the  Porte;  and  their 
chief  Rabbi,  called  the  Hakim  Pasha,  exer- 
cises civil  authority  among  them,  with  the 
permission  and  support  of  the  government. 
An  honorary  guard  of  soldiers,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  to  his  lesidence,  was  stationed  at  his 
door.    He  is  responsible  for  all  the  taxes  lev- 


ied on  the  community  over  which  he  presides, 
and  has  several  "clerks  in  his  employment. 
His  influence  extends  more  or  less  over  all  the 
Sephardim  Jews'  of  the  country.  He  lives  in 
circumstances  of  considerable  worldly  com- 
fort. The  interior  of  his  dwelling  we  found 
remarkably  clean  and  orderly  ;  but,  like  the 
other  residences  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  it  had  undergone  various  ablutions 
and  purifications  with  a  view  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover,  which  was  at  hand.  In 
the  arrangement  of  its  diwans  and  couches,  it 
was  exactly  similar  to  the  houses  of  the  Turks 
and  town  Arabs,  which  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. The  reception  which  he  gave  us 
was  kind  and  cordial ;  and  he  very  readily 
answered  all  the  questions  which  we  address- 
ed to  him.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
we  afterwards  found  tolerably  correct.  Of 
the  Samaritans  at  Shechem,  his  knowledge 
was  less  accurate.  '  It  is  a  curious  fact,'  he 
said,  '  that  they  are  always  thirty-nine  in  num- 
ber ;  they  know  no  increase  and  no  decrease!' 
In  his  library,  which  is  of  considerable  extent, 
we  found  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

"  From  his  house,  we  went  along  with  some 
of  his  attendants  to  the  Sephardim  synago- 
gues. They  are  quite  contiguous  one  to  an- 
other, forming,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  pile 
of  building.  The  Jews  worship  in  them  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  countries  from  which  they 
come.  The  Jewish  service  which  was  being 
conducted  in  them,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  not  proceeding  in  the  most  orderly  man- 
ner, though  certainly  with  more  decorum  than 
we  afterwards  witnessed  in  the  eastern  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  most  affecting  sight  which 
we  saw  among  them  was  that  of  a  poor  blind 
man,  who  was  repeating  his  prayers  with  all 
his  might.  The  Rabbis,  who  were  reading 
the  law  from  the  reading-desk,  respectfully 
invited  us  to  take  our  station  behind  them; 
and  we  complied  with  their  wishes. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Jerusalem,  we 
found  only  five  adult  males  belonging  to  the 
Karaim,  (Cardites,)  or  Textuarians,  who  in- 
terpret scripture,  as  they  allege,  as  the  name 
implies,  according  to  the  manifest  meaning  of 
the  reading,  and  not  according  to  the  rumours 
of  uncertain  tradition.  The  notices  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  sect,  which  I  intend  to  give,  I 
dispose  of  under  the  head  of  the  Jews  of 
Egypt,  the  country  in  which  they  probably 
first  originated.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them  in  the  Holy  City,  for  one 
of  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  is  that 
of  Jervsahmites,  which  they  derive  from  their 
strict  devotedness  to  the  exercise  of  bewailing 
the   desolations   of  Zion.    The  Sephardim 
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Jews,  who  spoke  very  contemptuously  and 
hatefully  of  them  to  us,  represented  them  as 
Sadducees  ;  but  both  the  name  and  tenets  of 
this  sect  they  utterly  disclaim.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  ten  articles  of  their  creed  recognizes 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment." 

Great  efforts  are  making,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  missionary  institutions  in  Jerusalem, 
to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  but  thus 
far  with  no  great  success.  Wilson,  however, 
during  his  stay  in  the  city,  was  present  at  the 
baptism  of  several  individuals;  "Rabbi  Elie- 
zer,  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Isaac  Hirsh  and  Simon 
Frankel."  Two  of  these,  at  least,  must  have 
been  men  of  some  consequence.  "  When  the 
services  were  over,"  says  Wilson,  "  we  in- 
formed some  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  town,  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted,  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  feelings  which  they  evinced  were 
of  a  very  mixed  character.  They  alleged 
that  the  Jewish  community  was  well  quit  of 
the  'apostates,'  and  ascribed  their  change  en- 
tirely to  worldly  motives.  When  we  told 
them  that  charges  of  this  kind  were  more  ea- 
sily made  than  substantiated,  they  maintained 
that  mammon  was  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
the  converts,  and  that  they  had  observed  that 
all  the  new  Nazarenes  seemed  quite  extrava- 
gant when  compared  with  what  they  were 
when  they  were  Jews.  We  begged  them  not 
to  form  uncharitable  judgments,  and  suggested 
to  them  that  the  change  which  they  had  notic- 
ed, might  be  the  result  of  an  improvement  of 
character,  and  of  moral,  social,  and  industri- 
ous habits." 

Wilson  was  not  pleased  with  the  practice 
which  obtains  on  these  occasions,  of  changing 
the  names  of  the  persons  baptized.  He  tells 
us  that,  in  this  instance,  "  Eliezer  was  trans- 
mogrified into  Christian  Lazarus,  and  among 
the  others  we  got  a  Paul  and  a  Simon  Peter." 

To  outward  appearance,  the  day  of  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  cometh  not  yet.  The 
chosen  people  are  still  involved  in  a  dark 
cloud  of  ignorance,  doubt,  unbelief,  and  super- 
stition. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Punishing  and  Preventing  Crime. 

The  following  article  has  been  probably  se- 
lected from  a  Scotch  Journal,  though  its  source 
is  not  indicated.  In  the  reflecting  mind  it  will 
give  rise  to  many  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
expense  of  punishing  crime,  compared  with 
that  of  preventing  it,  by  moral  and  religious 
culture.  Will  the  Editor  please  give  it  a  place 
in  "The  Friend"? 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear as  a  juror  in  the  Sheriff's  Criminal  Court 
at  Edinburgh.  I  was  one  of  forty-five  persons 
brought  together  on  the  same  errand,  many 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
whole  from  their  countenances,  evidently  felt 
that  the  sacrifice  they  were  making  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  law  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one.  At  length  the  court  met — the  culprit 
was  brought  in  and  arraigned.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  dressed 
in  a  pair  of  tattered  corduroy  trowsers:  and 
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his  tangled  hair,  dirty  face  and  bare  feet,  told 
plainly  to  what  class  of  the  population  he  be- 
longed— one  of  the  poor,  wretched  vagrants 
who  live  on  charity.  He  was  alone  and 
friendless.  When  addressed  by  the  Judge,  he 
seemed  puzzled  in  making  a  reply  before  so 
large  an  assembly. 

"  It  was  at  length  gathered  from  him  that 
he  pleaded  '  not  guilty,'  and  so  the  case  went 
to  a  jury,  of  which  I  was  one.  There  was 
something  exceedingly  affecting,  yet  droll,  in 
the  whole  affair.  The  apparatus  evoked  to 
try  the  little  vagrant,  seemed  like  erecting  a 
steam-engine  of  five  hundred  horse  power  to 
kill  a  mouse.  On'  the  one  side  were  the  judge, 
prosecutor,  solicitors  pro  and  con.,  sundry 
subordinate  officials,  and  the  jury,  a  selection 
of  fifteen  from  five  and  forty  men,  dragged 
from  their  daily  occupations  over  a  compass 
of  at  least  thirty  miles  ;  on  the  other  was  a 
poor  little  dirty  urchin  so  short  in  stature  that 
his  face  barely  reached  the  top  of  the  table 
behind  which  he  was  placed ;  and  to  have  a 
proper  look  at  him  he  was  caused  to  stand 
upon  a  chair  in  front  of  the  court.  Crime 
charged — stealing  an  old  brass  candlestick 
worth  sixpence.  The  theft  was  proved,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and,  in  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  a  way,  the  culprit  was  condemn- 
ed to  six  months'  imprisonment,  the  hint  being 
added,  that  as  this  was  his  third  offence  of  the 
kind,  he  should,  on  the  next  occasion,  be 
brought  before  a  higher  tribunal.  The  warn- 
ing was  well  meant ;  but  as  the  poor  creature 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  been  a 
neglected  child  from  infancy,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  he  understood  a  single  word  that  was 
addressed  to  him.  After  another  case  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  memhers  of  the  jury  were 
informed  they  might  depart,  and  the  court 
broke  up.  The  expense  to  the  country  and 
to  the  individuals  employed  in  these  miserable 
trials,  could  not,  I  am  informed,  be  estimated 
at  less  thanjfoe  hundred  dollars. 

"  Nine  months  later,  I  was  summoned  as  a 
juror  in  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  and 
there,  amid  a  much  more  imposing  apparatus 
of  law  and  lawyers — for  one  thing  three  learn- 
ed Judges  on  the  bench — appeared,  to  under- 
go his  trial,  the  same  unfortunate  little  boy 
whom  I  had  formerly  seen  before  the  lower 
court.  Working  his  way  up,  as.  it  is  called, 
he  had  passed  through  all  the  inferior  tribu- 
nals, and  improving  as  he  proceeded,  had 
committed  a  crime  which  inferred  one  of  the 
highest  statutory  penalties.  The  hint  of  the 
lower  judge  had  been  made  good.  He  was 
now  before  a  higher  court — the  highest  he 
could  reach.  Again  there  were  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  evidence,  with  harangues  of  lawyers  ; 
and  again  was  the  culprit  found  guilty  and 
condemned.  Again  was  there  an  admonition 
from  the  presiding  Judge;  again  did  the  court 
break  up  ;  and  again  did  every  member  of  the 
jury  wend  his  way  home  in  a  stale  of  discon- 
tent at  having  been  put  to  so  much  trouble  on 
so  pitiful  a  business.  As  the  assigned  pun- 
ishment was  transportation,  the  country  on 
this  occasion,  incurred  probably  an  obligation 
of  fifteen  hundred  or  tiro  thousand,  dollars. 
What  an  expense  to  punish  a  crime !  Twen- 
ty-five dollars,  rightly  laid  out  at  first,  would 


have  prevented  its  commission.  The  possible 
ruin  of  a  boy,  body  and  soul,  is  a  different  and 
more  impressive  question. 

"  This  is  no  solitary  case.  Instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  daily  and  universally  occurring. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  impute  blame  to  magis- 
trates and  judges  for  not  making  an  effort  to  I 
remedy  so  gross  an  abuse  ;  but  the  special 
duty  of  the  tribunals  over  which  they  preside 
is  to  punish  not  to  prevent  crime,  and  on  so- 
ciety at  large  lies  the  responsibility  of  eradi-  j 
eating  this  great  evil.  What,  then,  asks  the  j 
philanthropist,  are  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  ?  After 
every  consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  1 
give  the  subject,  and  after  visiting  various 
countries  in  which  the  reclamation  of  juvenile 
offenders  has  engaged  the  efforts  of  the  State, 
I  should  say,  as  a  general  principle,  that  ju- 
venile mendicancy  and  vagrancy  cannot  be 
eradicated  without  resorting  to  legal  compul- 
sion. It  might,  I  think,  be  safely  adopted  as 
a  theory,  that  every  act  of  mendicancy,  along 
with  apparent  neglected  destitution,  should 
constitute  a  title  to  enforce  attendance  at 
school ;  such  alternative  being  obviously  pre- 
ferable to  compulsory  detention  in  prison." 

A  New  Mineral  Useful  in  the  Arts. — 

  Blake,  lately  a  citizen  of  Alexandria, 

Virginia,  and  now  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  disco-, 
vered  a  mineral  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  place,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value.  He  has  visited  Washington,  and  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  it.  When  first  dug  up  it 
is  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  gradually 
hardens  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  resemble 
slate;  and,  finally, it  becomes  as  hard  as  rock. 
It  is  of  the  colour  of  indigo,  is  impervious  both 
to  water  and  fire,  and  admits  of  the  finest 
polish.  When  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
up  with  linseed  oil,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
black  paint,  and  may  be  spread  over  wood, 
canvass,  &c.  Roofs  have  been  guarded  by 
it  against  fire;  and  as  it  does  not  absorb  the 
rain,  it  protects  the  rafters  from  decay.  It 
consists  of  about  one-half  of  silica,  one-fourth 
of  alumina,  with  less  proportions  of  magnesia, 
black  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  lime,  and 
carbon. — Presbyterian, 

A  Thought. — A  seed,  buried  in  the  earth 
for  centuries,  may  contain  the  power  of  vita- 
lity, and  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  spring 
up  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit.  A  thought 
casually  dropped — in  the  corner  of  a  letter —  i 
at  the  bottom  of  a  newspaper  column — or 
amid  a  crowd  of  juveniles — may  remain  un- 
productive for  years,  and  at  last  spring  up  to 
gladden  and  refresh  thousands.  A  thought 
may  be  remembered  for  life.  Think  of  this, 
ye  who  are  feeding  the  immortal  mind  and 
stamping  its  destiny  !  Let  not  an  impure  sen- 
tence go  forth  from  your  pen  or  your  lips. 
Drop  everywhere  the  good  seeds  of  truth,  and 
they  will  not  be  lost.  The  word  of  reproof — 
the  judicious  counsel — the  pleasant  suggestion 
— the  earnest  advice — will  be  recalled  at  a 
future  day. — Portland  Umpire. 

Iron  Worlsin  Jersey. — West  Jersey  is  ra- 
pidly advancing  in  its  iron  business.  There 
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are  now  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons 
of  pig-iron  per  annum  ;  and  in  Bergen  and 
Morris  counties  sixty-three  forges,  which  make 
annually  30U0  tons  bloomery  bar  iron. — Late 
Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Change  iii  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

No.  2. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  the 
changes  in  the  meaning' of  words,  which  ap- 
peared in  "The  Friend"  of  last  week,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  few  examples,  in  which 
the  change  may  be  (raced  to  the  usages  of  the 
people  from  whose  language  the  words  have 
been  derived. 

Candidate,  is  from  the  Latin  candidus, 
white;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  white  colour  and  an  aspirant 
for  an  office,  if  we  did  not  know  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  those  who  were  seeking 
office  appeared  in  public  dressed  in  white  (can- 
didus) as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  were  from 
this  circumstance  called  candidati,  or  persons 
clothed  in  white.  The  office-hunters  of  those 
days,  like  some  more  recently,  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  round  among  the  people  and 
shaking  them  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  gain 
their  good-will  and  secure  their  votes.  From 
this  practice  we  get  the  word  ambition  with 
the  meaning  it  now  has.  It  is  compounded  of 
am,  around  and  eo,  itum,  to  go,  and  literally 
would  signify  nothing  but  a  going  round  ;  but 
as,  this  going  round  was  done  with  the  view  of 
thereby  becoming  elevated  to  stations  of  power 
and  influence,  the  word  ambition  has  from 
that  circumstance  acquired  its  present  mean- 
ing. Of  this  perambulating  custom,  as  prac- 
tised in  modern  times,  the  poet  Cowper  has 
given  an  amusing  description  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  friend  John  Newton.    He  says: 

"  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated, 
the  water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes 
of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never 
reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of  these  tur- 
bulent times  is  felt  even  at  Orchardside,  where 
in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  poli- 
tical element,  as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have 
been  accidentally  deposited  in  some  hollow  be- 
yond the  water  mark,  by  the  usual  dashing  of 
the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself  very  com- 
posedly, and  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
any  such  intrusion,  in  our  snug  parlour,  one 
lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gen- 
tleman winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeak- 
able surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  win- 
dow ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the 
boys  halloo'd  and  the  maid  announced  Mr. 
G  •  Puss  [his  tame  hare]  was  unfortu- 
nately let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate, 
with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  re- 
fused admittance  at  the  grand  entry,  and 
referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose, 
climb  in  at  a  window,  than  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded.   In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen, 

and  the  parlour  were  filled.    Mr.  G  ac- 

vancing  toward  me  shook  me  by  the  hand 


with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely 
seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as  many  as 
could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to 
open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  I  had  no 
vole,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I 
assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less, 
no  doubt,  because  Mr.  A  .  addressing  him- 
self to  me  at  that  moment,  informed  me  that  I 
had  a  great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not 
be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  without  know- 
ing it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion, 
by  saying,  that  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  where- 
in it  consisted.    Thus  ended  the  conference. 

Mr.  G  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again, 

kissed  the  ladies  and  withdrew.  He  kissed 
likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed 
upon  the  whole,  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman." 

Manumit,  to  set  free  from  slavery,  comes 
from  the  Latin,  manu  from  the  hand,  and 
mitto  to  send.  When  a  Roman  wished  to 
liberate  one  of  his  slaves,  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  to  go  with  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  in  his  presence,  loosen  his  hold  on  the 
slave,  as  a  symbol  of  his  being  freed.  Hence 
sending  or  allowing  the  slave  to  go,  from  un- 
der his  hand,  meant  the  same  thing  as  giving 
him  his  freedom. 

E.  S. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  report : 

That  the  schools  for  coloured  men  and  wo- 
men severally,  were  opened  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  and  were 
both  continued  open  on  five  evenings  in  each 
week  until  the  29th  ultimo  inclusive. 

The  use  of  the  Raspberry  Street  School- 
house  was  obtained  from  the  committee  who 
have  the  care  of  schools  for  black  people  and 
their  descendants,  at  a  rent  charge  of  $100 
for  the  season. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  season,  35  men 
and  26  women  entered  ;  being  a  large  increase 
over  the  numbers  present  at  the  opening  of 
last  year. 

The  schools  rapidly  filled,  so  that  on  one 
evening  in  the  Eleventh  month,  101  women 
and  nearly  as  many  men  were  present ;  and 
the  average  for  that  month  reached  in  the 
men's  room  67,  and  in  the  women's  75. 

Several  lectures  were  delivered  to  each 
school  by  members  of  the  Association  ;  and 
one  lecture  was  listened  to  by  a  class  of  130 
women. 

On  a  few  occasions  the  scholars  were  ex- 
ercised in  Geography  on  the  new  system  of 
repeating  in  concert. 

A  number  of  Friends'  tracts  or  of  the  Moral 
Almanacs  were  distributed  among  the  scholars 
of  both  schools :  and  the  women's  school 
received  for  distribution,  from  the  Lindley 
Murray  fund  in  New  York,  24  copies  of  Mott's 
Sketches. 

Monthly   committees   were   appointed  as 


usual  to  have  the  oversight  of  both  depart, 
ments,  whose  reports  exhibit  gratifying  ac- 
counts of  their  condition. 

It  has  been  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
holding  of  the  women's  school  on  Second-day 
evenings  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to 
them,  the  number  then  present  being  mostly 
larger  than  on  other  evenings. 

The  greater  regularity  in  attendance  of 
many  of  the  scholars,  gives  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  some  of  our  coloured  po- 
pulation an  increasing  desire  to  become  useful 
men  and  women :  and  we  may  hope,  that 
experiencing  the  beneficial  results  from  intel- 
lectual improvement,  parents  may  in  turn  be 
more  concerned  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  5  months, 
in  the  men's  school  was  59,  and  in  the  wo- 
men's 63;  the  number  entered  on  the  men's 
roll  184,  and  on  the  women's  roll  227. 

The  Managers  deem  it  proper  to  notice  the 
lively  interest  manifested  by  those  in  the  sta- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties. 

The  pupils  in  these  schools  are,  almost  all 
of  them,  men  and  women  ; — persons  who  have 
lived  to  feel  in  some  measure  their  disad- 
vantages and  loss,  from  the  want  of  a  useful 
education.  These  can  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  supplying  in  any  degree  this  want, 
and  the  motives  of  those  who  would  help  them  : 
of  this,  evidence  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  in  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
scholars. 

Encouraged  by  the  friends  of  a  neglected 
people,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  continued 
efforts  of  this  Association  will  not  be  lost,  but 
"  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  shall  be 
found  after  many  days." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Managers, 

William  L.  Edwards,  Clerk. 
Pliilada.,  Third  month  1st,  1848. 

Selected. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 

Translated  from  a  Spanish  poem  by  Manrique,  on 
the  death  of  his  father. 

O  !  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break, 
Arouse  its  senses  and  awake, 

To  see  how  soon 
Life,  with  its  glories,  glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footsteps  of  decay 

Come  stealing  on. 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind. 
Blows  by,  and  leaves  us  naught  behind 

But  grief  at  last ! 
How  still  our  present  happiness 
Seems  to  the  wayward  fancy,  less 

Than  what  is  past ! 

And,  while  we  eye  the  rolling  tide, 
Down  which  our  flying  minutes  glide 

Away  so  fast, 
Let  us  the  present  hour  e^nploy, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  of  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hopes  deceive  the  mind  : 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day, 
Our  gilded  dreams  of  yore  were  bright; 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight, 

Like  them  decay. 
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Our  lives  like  lasting  streams  must  be, 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea 

Are  doomed  to  fall, — 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne, 
The  sea  of  death  whose  waves  roll  on, 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide, 
Alike  the  humble  riv'Jets  glide 

To  that  sad  wave  ; 
Death  levels  property  and  pride, 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place  ; 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race, 

And  death  the  goal ; 
There  all  our  steps  at  last  are  brought ; 
That  path  alone  of  all  unsought, 

Is  found  of  all. 

Long  ere  the  damps  of  death  can  blight, 
The  cheek's  pure  glow  of  red  and  white, 

Hath  passed  away  ; 
Youth  smiled,  and  all  was  heavenly  fair; 
Age  came  and  laid  his  finger  there, — 

And  where  are  they  ? 

Where  is  the  strength  that  mocked  decay, 
The  step  that  rose  so  light  and  gay, 

The  heart's  blithe  tone  ? 
The  strength  is  gone,  the  step  is  slow, 
And  joy  grows  weariness  and  woe, 

When  age  comes  on. 

Say  then  how  poor  and  little  worth 
Are  all  those  glittering  toys  of  earth 

That  lure  us  here  ; 
Dreams  of  sleep  that  death  must  break, 
Alas !  before  it  bids  us  wake, 

Ye  disappear. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  FAMILY  MEETING. 

Will  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  give  place  to  the 
following  feeling  lines  ?  They  originally  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  were  written  on  the 
"  accidental  meeting  of  all  the  surviving  members 
of  a  family,  the  father  and  brother  of  which  (one 
eighty-two,  the  other  eighty-three  years  old)  had 
lived  in  the  same  house  fifty-three  years." 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  filled,  we're  all  at  home, 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  cotne ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found  ; 
Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We're  all — all  here. 

We're  not  all  here  ! 
Some  arc  away — the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Death,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand, 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  band  ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away, 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day; 
The  quiet  grave-yard — some  lie  there, 
And  cruel  ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

Wc  arc  all  here  ! 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear, 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  Ibrms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well  remembered  face  appears ; 
Wc  see  them  as  in  times  lont;  past. 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  arc  cast; 


We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold, 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 
We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear — 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said, 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead, 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round, 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O,  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
That  yields  a  life  of  peace  below; 
So  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss, 

We're  all — all  here  ! 

C.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  261.) 

The  remarks  of  Rachel  Wilson  on  the  bene- 
fit true  elders  may  be  of  to  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  recalls  to  mind  an  anecdote  narrated 
by  George  Withy,  of  his  early  coming  forth 
in  the  ministry.  His  manner  was  very  pecu- 
liar, and  his  words  were  accompanied  with 
groans  and  ah's  !  which  rendered  his  delivery 
unusually  disagreeable.  George  at  one  lime 
in  describing  it,  said,  "  Never  an  ass  brayed 
with  more  awkward  tones  than  I  used."  When 
young  in  the  ministry,  he  paid  a  religious 
visit  accompanied  by  an  elder  of  his  own  meet- 
ing. Soon  after  starting,  the  elder  alluded  to 
one  of  the  disagreeable  habits  he  had  fallen 
into  in  speaking,  and  gave  him  a  specimen  of 
his  manner.  "  Oh,"  said  George,  "  I  don't 
preach  so  abominably  !"  The  friend  assured 
him  he  did  ;  and  George  being  willing  to  be 
improved  requested  the  elder's  aid.  One  of 
his  most  striking  defecls  was  pointed  out;  and 
this  faithful  Friend  promised  that  when  in  his 
public  communications  he  was  falling  into  it, 
he  would  draw  his  attention  by  a  tug  at  his 
coat-tail.  By  this  continual  instruction,  that 
habit  was  soon  broken.  Another  fault  was 
ihen  adverted  to,  and  the  same  method  of  im- 
provement was  followed,  until  his  unnatural 
tones  and  gestures  were  all  left  off.  George, 
in  narrating  the  circumstance,  added,  that  the 
first  time  he  had  anything  given  him  to  com- 
municate in  public,  after  his  return  home,  his 
wife,  who  sat  so  that  she  could  not  see  the 
speaker,  did  not  know  who  it  was.  On  their 
way  to  their  own  house  after  meeting,  she 
asked  her  husband,  "  My  dear,  canst  thou  tell 
mc  who  that  Friend  was,  that  preached?" 

Of  Rachel  Wilson  we  will  add  a  few  words. 
On  her  return  to  England,  she  still  manifested 
her  ardent  love  for  the  Lord's  service,  by  her 
faithful  dedication  to  his  commandments.  She 
was  diligent  and  exemplary  in  attending  meet- 
ings, and  did  not  suffer  her  large  family,  and 
many  domestic  cares,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
manifested  duty.  What  she  believed  to  be 
required  of  her,  she  did  with  all  the  strength, 
of  humble-minded  zeal,  and  faith  and  love. 
As  a  minister,  she  was  sound  and  edifying, — 
as  a  wile,  loving  and  faithful, — as  a  parent, 
affectionate  and  judicious, — as  a  neighbour, 
kind  and  helpful.  She  sympathized  with  the 
afflicted,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  visit- 
ing  the  sick,  administering  to  their  comforts, 


both  of  body  and  mind.  In  these  services, 
performed  in  the  Lord's  fear,  she  found  a 
reward  of  peace. 

Being  at  London  in  the  First  month,  1775, 
in  the  morning  meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, she  expressed  in  great  tenderness,  her 
earnest  desire,  that  after  having  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Truth  from  her  youth,  she 
might  be  preserved  from  making  shipwreck 
on  the  rocks  and  shoals  some  had  split  on, 
and  that  her  sun  might  be  permitted  to  go 
down  in  brightness.  She  was  taken  sick  in 
that  city  soon  after ;  and  during  her  illness, 
said,  her  mind  was  quite  easy, —  her  Master 
was  kind  to  her,  at  times  favouring  with  his 
presence,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  up  in 
days  of  trial  and  nights  of  weariness.  She 
was  patient  and  contented,  always  appearing 
satisfied  with  the  care  of  those  about  her,  and 
thankful  for  their  little  services.  The  last 
words  she  uttered,  death  being  near  at  hand 
to  release  her,  were,  "  Good  tidings  !"  Her 
death  took  place  Third  month  18th,  1775. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Rebecca 
Jones  in  her  many  religious  labours  and  ser- 
vices, but  shall  give  such  an  occasional  anec- 
dote or  interesting  incident  as  may  rise  to 
recollection,  before  passing  on  to  other  cha- 
racters. In  the  spring  of  1784,  R.  Jones, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas  Ross,  George  Dill- 
wyn,  and  Mehetabel  Jenkins,  were  all  prepar- 
ed with  certificates  of  the  unity  of  their  Friends 
to  go  to  England  on  a  religious  visit.  They 
were  anxious  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  held  there,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Fifth  month.  Report  says,  that  on 
considering  in  what  ship  they  should  take  their 
passage,  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  go 
in  a  new  one  then  about  to  sail.  They,  how- 
ever, went  in  a  body  and  sat  down  in  it ;  when 
Samuel  Emlen  almost  immediately  intimated, 
that  that  ship  would  not  do.  They  then  re- 
paired to  the  ship  Commerce,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Truxton,  and  on  sitting  down  in  her, 
Samuel  almost  as  quickly  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  that  was  the  ship  they  must  go 
in.  They  took  their  passage.  When  Trux- 
ton found  they  were  going  with  him,  conclud- 
ing that  no  gaming  could  be  allowed  in  the 
ship  whilst  they  were  on  board,  betook  a  pack 
of  cards  which  he  had,  and  dashing  them 
down  the  hold  of  his  vessel,  bid  them  "  lay 
there  in  death  and  darkness." 

They  sailed  towards  the  latter  part  of  l he 
Fourth  month,  and  Truxton  learning  their 
wish  to  attend  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in- 
formed them  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  as* his 
vessel  was  a  dull  sailer.  The  next  day,  or 
shortly  after,  at  dinner  time  he  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  cider,  and  pouring  out  a  glass,  told 
them,  that  as  they  were  Quakers  they  of 
course  did  not  approve  of  drinking  toasts,  but 
they  must  permit  him  to  drink  to  his  Quaker 
passengers,  and  to  their  getting  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting. 

One  day  on  their  passage,  Rebecca  Jones 
sat  with  George  Dillwyn,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  deep  inward  thoughtfulncss.  After  a  time  he 
asked  her  if  she  could  keep  a  secret ;  she  re- 
plied, that  her  Master  had  at  times  communi- 
cated his  secrets  to  her,  and  that  she  had  not 
revealed  them  without  his  permission, — and 
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she  thought  she  could  keep  the  secrets  of  an- 
other. "  Well,"  he  then  added,  "  I  have  one 
to  tell  thee:  We  shall  see  England  this  day 
two  weeks."  On  the  same  day  being  seated 
by  Thomas  Ross,  he  turned  to  her  and  said, 
"  Rebecca,  canst  thou  keep  a  secret  ?"  She 
answered  him  in  the  same  words  she  had 
used  to  George ;  and  Thomas  then  added, 
"  We  shall  see  England  this  day  two  weeks." 
That  morning  two  weeks  Rebecca  rose  early, 
and  found  that  George  was  up  before  her,  and 
had  climbed  to  the  round  top.  Soon  he  shout- 
ed out  "  Land!"  which  brought  the  mate  to  his 
side,  who  not  being  able  to  see  any,  found 
fault  with  him.  After  a  little  space  George 
cried  "  Land"  again,  and  Truxton  who  was  then 
on  the  quarter  deck,  mounted  the  rigging  as 
his  mate  had  done  before,  and  nothing  being 
visible,  he  also  remonstrated  with  George  for 
giving  a  false  alarm.  To  this  the  self-appoint- 
ed lookout  man,  as  if  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  right,  paid  no  regard.  Soon  in 
stentorian  voice  George  cried  out  "  Land  !  and 
breakers  ahead  !"  Now,  other  eyes  could  see 
breakers  near  at  hand,  and  the  ship  was  safely 
put  about.  The  captain  afterwards  declared, 
that  if  George  had  not  been  able  to  see,  what 
they  could  not,  they  would  have  been  on  the 
rocks  and  suffered  shipwreck.  England  was 
soon  plainly  visible.  The  ship,  had  made  an 
uncommonly  quick  passage  for  her,  and  the 
passengers  were  able  to  reach  London  in  time 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  new  ship  refer- 
red to,  did  not  arrive  until  some  time  after. 

Captain  Truxton  was  much  pleased  with  his 
passengers,  and  had  acquired  a  very  high  es- 
timate of  them,  particularly  of  Rebecca  Jones. 
An  anecdote  is  related  strongly  illustrating 
this.  On  his  arrival  he  had  some  contention 
with  one  of  the  pubiic  officers  connected  with 
the  customs,  who  in  a  pompous  manner  dur- 
ing the  dispute,  frequently  made  use  of  the 
phrase,  •  Wisdom  of  Parliament.'  Truxton 
losing  his  patience  exclaimed,  "  Wisdom  of 
Parliament !  why  I  have  a  Quaker  lady  on 
board  my  ship,  who  has  more  wisdom  in  her 
little  finger,  than  you  have  in  all  your  Parlia- 
ment put  together  !" 

When  the  Friends  reached  London  they 
found  that  the  women  Friends  who  had  col- 
lected there  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  were  under  concern  and  exercise 
that  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  business  for  those  of 
their  own  sex  should  be  established.  In  the 
year  1753  or  '54,  a  proposition  was  first  made 
in  the  Men's  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similarly  organized  meeting  for  wo- 
men Friends.  At  that  time  Samuel  Fothergill 
rose  and  said,  "  I  see  it,  but  now  now.  I  be- 
hold it,  but  not  immediately  nigh."  In  the 
year  1783  it  was  revived,  but  the  meeting  was 
even  then  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure. 
One  of  the  men  who  opposed  it  declared  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  a  body  with  two  heads 
would  be  a  monster.  On  which  a  woman 
Friend  remarked,  that  though  a  body  with  two 
heads  might  be  a  monster,  she  could  see  no- 
thing incongruous  in  a  body  with  one  head 
having  two  hands.  William  Matthews  from 
America,  had  a  deep  concern  in  his  mind  for 
the  establishment  of  this  meeting,  and  he  visit- 
ed the  women  collected  in  London,  to  spread 


it  before  them.  They  also  were  under  the 
concern,  and  thought  it  would  be  right  again 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Men's  Yearly 
Meeting.  Esther  Tuke,  Elizabeth  Robi  nson, 
Rebecca  Jones,  and  nine  others,  were  selected 
to  go  on  this  important  embassy.  The  women 
were  admitted,  and  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  ob- 
serving the  noble  figure  of  Esther  Tuke  as 
the  delegation  entered  the  men's  apartment, 
had  this  passage  of  scripture  instantly  and 
forcibly  brought  to  his  remembrance,  "  What 
is  thy  petition,  Queen  Eslher  !  and  it  shall  be 
granted  thee:  and  what  is  thy  request?  and 
it  shall  be  performed  even  to  the  half  of  the 
kingdom."  When  her  request  was  made 
known,  the  curreni  of  true  unily  therewith 
was  so  strong,  that  all  opposition  was  borne 
down,  although  some  difficulties  were  raised 
by  a  few.  A  Yearly  Meeting  for  Women 
Friends  was  established.  Its  first  session  was 
in  1785. 

Rebecca  Jones  in  her  travels  through  Eng- 
land was  often  much  discouraged  at  the  low 
state  of  things  in  our  Religious  Society  there. 
Her  letters  bear  testimony  to  this: 

Sixth  month  23,  1784,  she  thus  writes  from 
Leiton  Abbey,  near  Woodbridge,  to  an  elder 
of  Philadelphia:  "I  note  thy  desire  for  my 
'  growth  in  faith,  strength,  and  love,  which 
casteth  out  all  slavish  fear.'  I  add  humility 
and  childlike  simplicity  to  the  necessary  train. 
My  situation  whilst  on  the  voyage,  and  in 
London,  I  expect  in  that  freedom  which  sub- 
sists between  H.  C.  and  thee  will  be  imparted. 
[I]  left  that  city  the  12th,  having  worthy 
Christiana  Hustler  my  companion.  She  has 
felt  for  me.  T.  Corbyn  went  with  us  to  Col- 
chester. [We]  attended  that  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing,— took  a  few  [meetings]  in  lh»  way  to  that 
at  Woodbridge,  [which]  being  over,  are  now 
on  the  way  to  Norwich  Quarterly  Meeting. 
After  which  hope  to  wait  for  right  direction. 
Thou  knovvest  I  am  a  little  one, — and  such 
don't  see  far  at  a  time.  What  a  favour  it  is 
so!  .  .  .  Dear  Henry,  don't  forget  thy 
feeble  sister.  My  heart  is  earnestly  desirous 
I  may  be  kept  where  only  true  safety  is  known, 
and  [I]  have  felt  very  peaceful  whilst  sitting, 
and  looking  like  a  fool  amongst  the  great, 
wise  and  good.  Several  feeling  Friends  have 
been  helpful  in  sympathy.  I  have  admired  at 
it,  as  my  case  has  been  quietly  concealed 
within.  But  the  heavenly  fellowship  centres 
deeper  than  words,  and  in  it  [1]  have  found 
comfort  and  sweetness.  .  .  .  May  the 
Lord  be  near  you,  and  keep  me  truly  depend- 
ant on  him,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  obliged  friend 
and  sister. 

"  On  comparing  the  date  of  thy  note  with 
the  memorandums  made  at  sea,  [I]  find  by 
my  note  of  the  16th,  that  thy  pen  was  under 
right  direction.  So  be  encouraged  in  future 
to  do  '  what  thy  hand  finds  to  do.'  I  feel  as 
I  approach  Norwich  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  when  drawing  near  to  London,  and 
feel  as  willing  to  appear  like  a  fool.  That  I 
may  but  be  kept  in  my  place,  is  my  earnest 
desire. 

"  Seventh  month  1st,  Norwich.  The  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meeting  here  ended  yester- 
day. William  Matthews  and  Elizabeth  Gib- 
son with  divers  others  from  a  distance  attended. 


Though  in  many  instances  there  is  abundant 
cause  of  lamentation  and  mourning,  vet  the 
precious  visitation  of  Divine  love  was  remark- 
ably extended  to  the  young  people,  many  of 
whom  were  bowed  under  it.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  with  thankfulness, 
there  is  yet  a  solid  number  in  this  place,  who 
are,  under  the  present  low  state  of  things, 
much  depressed.  Amongst  them  are  particu- 
larly worthy  Edmund  Gurney  and  his  sister 
Mary.  He  has  not  gone  into  the  gallery  once 
during  the  meeting,  but  sat  low,  and  appears 
so,  both  body  and  mind.  Much  plain  dealing 
has  been  used  in  public  and  select  meetings, 
for  the  help  of  'the  men  who  are  settled  on 
their  lees.'    I  trust  the  servants  are  clear." 

In  this  same  letter  she  says  that  the  young 
people  at  Norwich  and  at  London,  had  widely 
departed  from  the  primitive  standard  of  plain- 
ness.— On  the  subject  of  plainness  in  dress 
and  manners,  we  have  a  few  anecdotes  to 
relate. 

(To  be  continued. J 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WIELETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  264.) 

After  noting  her  removal,  the  1st  of  Fifth 
month,  1766,  to  the  house  of  Henry  Post  on 
the  borders  of  Westbury,  she  adds  : — "  All 
things  round  about  seemed  to  smile  upon  me, 
which  caused  me  to  fear  a  proving  time  was 
at  hand  ;  for  I  have  often  observed,  that  after 
such  a  time  of  plenty,  a  famine  succeeded." 

The  following  observations  are  recorded  of 
the  above  date  : — "  Concerning  serving  God 
and  mammon.  Whosoever  enlists  under  the 
banner  of  the  Captain  of  our  soul's  salvation, 
will  find  that  their  service  is  delightsome  and 
their  wages  sure.  But  whosoever  enlists  under 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  will  find 
that  their  service  is  cruel  bondage,  and  their 
wages  death  to  the  precious  life  ;  and  their  end, 
if  they  repent  not,  everlasting  misery. 

"  When  our  blessed  Saviour  fed  the  multi- 
tude with  a  few  loaves  and  small  fishes,  he 
afterwards  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing  might 
be  lost.  Even  so  may  I  endeavour  to  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  so  thereby  life  might 
be  maintained,  until  it  should  please  the  boun- 
tiful Hand  again  to  break  and  bless  the  hea- 
venly bread  to  the  soul  that  cannot  live  long 
without  it ;  for  I  have  found  by  long  experi- 
ence, we  have  daily  need  of  spiritual  bread  to 
live  upon,  and  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for 
it  continually." 

"  While  I  have  been  at  this  house  I  have 
enjoyed  many  blessed  and  heavenly  seasons  by 
the  company  of  Friends  who  came  to  visit  us, 
as  well  as  at  other  seasons  with  the  family, 
who  sometimes  in  an  evening  would  sit  toge- 
ther  in  silence, — which  was  pleasant  to  me." 

After  another  removal,  in  1767,  she  had  a 
"  hard  time  of  sickness,"  which  lasted  five  or 
six  weeks.  She  says,  I  "  thought  it  might  be 
my  last :  however,  I  was  freely  resigned  either 
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for  life  or  death,  and  as  well  contented  as  ever 
I  was  before,  though  afterwards  I  experienced 
a  winter  season  ;  and  thought,  the  oftener  we 
pass  through  the  furnace  the  more  purified  we 
might  be. 

"  This  year  I  had  a  visit  from  an  able  wo- 
man Friend  from  the  eastward  by  name  of 
Comfort  Hoag ;  and  I  thought  she  was  rightly 
named,  for  she  brought  and  left  comfort  be- 
hind her.  I  likewise  had  several  [other]  vis- 
its of  the  like  kind.  One  from  Aaron  Lancas- 
ter, a  young  man  who  had  a  large  gift  in  the 
ministry,  with  whom  I  was  much  comforted. 
At  another  time,  a  couple  of  Friends  from 
North  Carolina.  Another  time  Robert  Wil- 
lis. Another  time  Matthew  Franklin  and 
Richard  Titus.  Another  time  Samuel  Not- 
tingham. And  last  of  all,  a  couple  of  Friends 
from  Boston  Government,  whose  names  were 
Theophilus  Shove  and  Silas  Chase.  All  these, 
with  favours  of  many  other  kinds,  sometimes 
engaged  my  heart  to  this  effect : — Oh  !  that 
pride  and  excess  might  come  down,  and  be 
buried  in  the  dust,  and  that  truth  and  righte- 
ousness might  be  exalted  in  the  room  thereof, 
that  the  dew  of  heaven  might  descend  to  nour- 
ish the  plants  of  our  heavenly  Father's  right 
hand  planting. 

1768. — "  1  am  now  come  to  the  54th  year 
of  my  age,  and  more  than  34  spent  in  con- 
finement to  my  bed,  being  altogether  helpless  ; 
yet  by  the  good  hand  of  Divine  Providence  I 
have  not  wanted  any  good  thing.  We  are 
told  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  who  love  and  fear  God.  For 
all  the  multitude  of  mercies,  qualify  and  en- 
able my  soul  to  return  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments unto  Thee  !  And  1  humbly  pray  thee 
to  continue  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I 
may  glorify  thy  great  Name,  with  thy  dearly 
beloved  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
forevermore. 

"  The  weary  travellers  towards  that  city 
whose  builder  and  founder  is  God,  are  often 
refreshed  and  encouraged  in  their  journey  ; 
for  the  Spirit  hath  said,  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  [  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  our  Friend, 
that  faithful  messenger  and  minister  of  Christ, 
William  Hunt,  of  Carolina,  preached  when  he 
was  last  to  see  me." 

She  had  looked  forward  with  apprehension 
to  the  winter,  but  passed  through  it  much  bet- 
ter than  she  expected,  and  towards  Spring  she 
dictated  these  remarks  : — "  And  now  the  win- 
ter season  is  almost  past  away."  "  Glory 
endless  and  thanksgiving  be  to  him  that  lives 
forever,  whose  bountiful  hand  hath  richly  sup- 
plied all  my  wants,  in  my  long  wilderness 
travel  ;  being  almost  40  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  lameness — four  and  a  half  of 
which  were  spent  before  I  was  quite  helpless 
— in  the  course  of  which  I  believe  1  have  been 
as  greatly  distressed  at  times,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  were,  when  the  sea  was  before  them 
and  their  enemies  behind.  Oh !  then  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  poor  soul  to  stand  still,  to 
see  the  salvation  of  God.  But  when  the  oil 
and  wine  is  poured  in, — and  we  are  brought  to 
an  inn,  and  the  command  given  to  take  care 
of  us  at  his  expense,  that  is  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan's— then  we  indeed  have  cause  to  love 


him,  who  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  as  well 
as  strength." 

The  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1768,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Sarah  Titus,  a  widow, 
near  Jericho;  being  the  7th  time  she  had  lived 
with  a  widow ;  after  narrating  which,  she 
adds  : — "  Her  husband,  Henry  Titus,  departed 
this  life  about  a  half  year  before,  being  a  man 
well  beloved,  and,  we  are  sensible,  made  a 
good  end,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children.  It 
has  generally  been  more  agreeable  to  my 
mind  to  go  rather  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  that  of  mirth. 

"  I  am  sensible  there  are  three  sorts  of 
dreams;  and  I  think  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  we  may  distinguish  between  [them.] 
I  believe  I  have  had  three  of  the  best  sort 
since  I  came  to  this  house.  The  first  was 
after  this  manner.  [  thought  I  lay  upon  the 
great  ocean  as  I  did  upon  my  bed  :  and  while 
I  was  in  that  situation  I  thought  I  had  a  mind 
to  play  upon  the  waters ;  and  while  I  was 
turning  over,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should 
sink :  but  1  found  the  waters  bore  me  up  so 
strongly,  that  I  need  no  more  fear  sinking. 
When  1  awoke,  I  thought  it  was  more  than  a 
common  dream;  and  it  has  since  seemed  like 
bread  for  my  soul  to  feed  upon  many  days. 

"  The  second  was  about  the  time  my  aunt 
Abigail  Hullock  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
age  ;  and  though  she  had  but  a  small  gift,  I 
believe  she  was  received  into  favour.  Before 
I  heard  of  her  death,  I  thought  she  was  dead, 
and  in  my  dream  she  beckoned  to  me  with  her 
hand  to  come  along.  When  I  awoke,  I 
thought,  how  willingly  could  I  go,  if  it  had  been 
my  good  Lord  and  Master's  pleasure  to  open 
my  prison  doors  !  But  I  have  to  fear  I  am  at 
times  too  impatient,  which  causes  me  to  stay 
so  long. 

The  third  was  thus : — "  I  thought  I  saw 
that  good  old  man  Samuel  Bowne,  and,  as  in 
his  lifetime,  he  was  full  of  love,  being  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  so  1  thought  he  was  full  of  love 
now,  and  would  needs  have  me  sit  upon  his 
knee ;  and  1  did  a  little  while,  but  1  was  afraid 
of  being  burdensome  and  got  off.  I  thought 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Robert  Willis?  I  told 
him  yes.  Very  well,  then,  he  said,  Robert 
was  at  Flushing,  and  remembered  his  love  to 
me.  This  dream  of  these  two  good  men,  one 
dead  and  one  living,  was  some  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  hope,  I  should  end  well." 

After  enumerating  visits  this  year  from 
Robert  Willis,  Matthew  Franklin,  Isaac  Doty 
(twice),  Samuel  Nottingham,  Joshua  Height, 
Aaron  Veal,  and  Isaac  Stalcap,  which  she 
considered  great  favours,  she  adds  :  "  I  thought 
it  was  time  for  me  to  look  for  a  storm,  which, 
in  a  few  days  came  upon  me ;  and  I  thought 
Satan  had  a  large  commission  to  buffet  me. 

"  Although  I  formerly  thought  I  knew  what 
it  was  to  eat  my  meat  weeping,  and  mingle 
my  drink  with  tears,  yet  I  have  since  found 
my  sorrows  at  times  increased,  when  the  rag- 
ing seas  cast  up  mire  and  dirt  upon  me,  [the 
enemy  thereby  endeavouring]  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  drive  me  from  the  Rock  on  which 
I  sometimes  hoped  to  be  established,  by  keep- 
ing mine  eye  fixed,  and  my  faith  and  confi- 
dence alone  in  him  who  said,  '  Look  unto  me 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  and  be  ye  saved.' 


After  1  had  sometime  laboured  under  such 
heavy  burdens,  my  good  Master  was  pleased 
to  relieve  me  a  little  by  a  very  pleasant  dream 
concerning  my  dear  aged  father,  who  was  in 
his  87th  year.  1  thought  he  had  a  very  choice 
coat  provided  for  him  to  wear  to  some  great 
place  of  worship.  It  was  of  a  light  colour 
and  very  plain  ;  and  the  tailor  carefully  kept 
it  from  wrinkles  until  it  should  be  worn.  When 
I  awoke  and  considered  the  thing,  it  gave  me 
reason  to  hope  that  my  father  would  have  a 
wedding  garment  prepared  for  him,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb." 

After  another  season  of  trouble  and  cloudi- 
ness, in  which  she  was  comforted  by  a  dream, 
she  writes  : — "  After  this,  oh,  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  mind  that  I  felt  for  several 
weeks  !  but  the  old  enemy  again  found  means 
to  disquiet  me!"  After  enumerating  other 
conflicts  she  remarks  :  "  To  the  praise  of  my 
good  Master  1  have  had  a  good  time  of  late 
above  what  I  have  had  [for  a  long  season] 
before."  "  What  I  have  met  with,  has  caused 
me  to  think  of  a  saying,  which  though  some- 
what vulgar,  is  in  measure  proved  by  some, 
'  The  way  to  Heaven  lies  by  the  gates  of 
Hell.'  " 

1769.  "  My  good  Guide  has  led  me  into 
the  valley  of  humiliation,  where  I  have  found 
sweet  peace  flowing  like  a  gentle  stream,  from 
that  Fountain  wherein  whosoever  washeth  will 
find  healing  virtue  to  their  souls:  and  as  I 
have  long  and  living  experience  thereof,  oh, 
the  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  frequently 
fill  my  heart  in  secret  unto  Him  that  seeth  in 
secret,  and  often  rewards  openly  those  who 
sincerely  trust  in  him. 

"  Of  late  I  have  learned  another  lesson, 
which  I  never  learned  before,  to  put  in  prac--* 
tice,  that  advice  which  Hezekiah  gave  to  his 
servants  when  Rabshakeh  reviled  him,  not  to 
answer  again.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  deeps :  but  I  do  not  find  the 
holy  Arm  of  power  to  be  at  all  shortened  ;  and 
by  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  run  through  a 
troop,  and  leap  over  a  wall,  in  a  spiritual 
sense. 

"  I  had  a  refreshing  season,"  she  says,  the 
18th  of  Second  month,  "  in  the  kind  visit  of 
John  Sleeper  of  Mount  Holly,  and  George 
Dillwyn  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey." 

The  30th  of  Fourth  month  being  again  re- 
moved she  says: — "It  has  sometimes  been  a 
great  trouble  to  me,  yet  at  this  time  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  I  felt  made  all  things  plea- 
sant." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Truth  is  an  overmatch  for  falsehood. 
Where  they  are  allowed  fairly  to  conflict, 
Truth  is  sure  of  the  victory.  Who  then  would 
rob  her  of  the  victory  by  silencing  falsehood 
by  force  ?  It  is  by  such  contests  that  the 
cause  of  Truth  is  promoted.  The  assailant 
calls  forth  defenders  ;  and  it  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened, that  the  proofs  and  practical  authority 
of  religion  have  been  strengthened  by  defences 
which,  but  for  the  assaults  of  error,  might 
never  have  been  made  or  sought. — Dymond. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 


Warning  and  Invitation. 

The  following  letter  of  William  Lewis  to 
one  who  in  early  life  had  been  the  subject  of 
Divine  illumination,  and  who  in  some  degree 
had  bowed  to  the  heavenly  vision,  is  calcula- 
ted to  awaken  serious  and  solemn  feelings. 
Are  there  not  some  among  the  elder  class, 
who  at  times  feel  that  they  have  left  their  first 
love,  and  neglected  too  their  first  works  !  And 
in  whose  bosoms  the  language  of  the  prophetic 
admonition  is,  at  times,  thrillingly  ielt  :  "  1 
remember  thee  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  vventest 
after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was 
not  sown.  But  my  people  have  changed  their 
glory  in  that  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord 
their  God,  when  he  led  them  by  the  way." 
O !  let  such  humble  themselves  as  before  the 
fire  of  the  Lord's  jealousy,  and  lie  very  low 
before  Him,  ere  He  arise  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth.  He  expects  increase  for  the  talents 
dispensed,  and  grace  committed.  Let  such 
then,  gather  to  the  Rock  of  their  strength,  and 
be  engaged  to  work  while  it  is  "  to-day"  with 
them  ; — faithfully  occupying  till  the  Lord 
come ;  lest  the  language  go  forth,  Take  the 
talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  that 
hath  ten  talents.  For  unto  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given  :  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  pursuing  the  path  of  resistance  to 
the  convictions  and  leadings  of  Divine  Grace, 
which,  if  obedience  were  yielded,  would  gather 
them,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under 
her  wings.  Oh  !  that  such  would  beware  of 
the  danger  of  putting  off  the  day  of  salvation  ; 
of  trifling  with  Him  who  is  omniscient  and  al- 
mighty. We  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
please  Him  to  leave  us  to  ourselves;  to  take 
away  His  Holy  Spirit  from  us,  so  that  we  be- 
come like  Gilboa, — the  barren  mountain  of 
an  empty  profession.  The  day  of  the  Lord 
may  come  upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
cut  us  asunder;  and  as  the  fruit  of  our  choice, 
appoint  us  our  portion  with  the  unbelievers. 
For,  indifference  to  Divine  things,  says  one, 
when  such  an  awful  eternity  awaits  us,  is 
practical  infidelity.  Whereas,  if  we  heed  the 
gentle  wooings,  and  reproofs  of  the  heavenly 
Shepherd; — if  we  open  our  hearts  to  receive 
the  heavenly  Guest,  who  seeketh  for  entrance, 
and  waiteth  to  be  gracious,  He  will  fulfil  His 
ancient  promise  to  us,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."  "  As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people  from  henceforth  even  for- 
ever." Though  the  path  of  the  youthful  dis- 
ciple, upon  his  first  submitting  to  the  yoke, 
may  appear  hard,  yet  as  his  or  her  eye  is  kept 
single,  with  a  sincere  and  zealous  desire  to 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  it  will  become 
more  easy.  For,  He  who  loveth  an  early 
sacrifice,  and  delighteth  in  mercy,  hath  pro- 
mised that  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  Him  :  that  He  will  make  hard  things  easy, 
and  bitter  things  sweet  to  these.  Let  no  one 
be  discouraged  then, 'Or  faint  by  the  way, 
though  their  progress  seems  to  themselves  to 
be  small.  But  all  keeping  their  ranks  in  righte- 
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ousness,  and  maintaining  the  daily  cross,  the 
experience  of  the  prophet  will  in  due  time  be- 
come theirs :  "  The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong 
hold  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  and  He  knoweth 
them  that  trust  in  Him.  He  will  make  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Judah  to  be  glad  be- 
cause of  His  judgments.  After  he  hath  tried 
them  they  shall  come  forth  as  gold.  He  will 
even  fill  the  mouths  of  these  with  praise  to 
His  name,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,  even  the 
God  of  our  salvation."  "This  God  is  our 
God  forever  and  ever  ;  he  will  be 
even  unto  death." 

To  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  (he  believed)  had  been  divinely  visited, 
when  very  young,  William  Lewis  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"  At  an  early  period  of  thy  life,  beloved 
friend  !  my  pen  was  used  to  convey  some  ex- 
pression of  that  love  which  encircles  all  God's 
intelligent  creation  in  its  wide  embrace,  and 
which  (being  pure  in  nature  and  origin)  seeks 
glory  and  virtue  for  all;  directing  to  such 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  as  capacitates  for 
union  and  communion  with  the  fountain  of  all 
good. 

"  Neither  lapse  of  time,  nor  privation  of 
personal  intercourse,  have  obliterated  my  first 
impressions  concerning  thee.  I  still  remem- 
ber the  breathings  of  thy  spirit  to  the  God  of 
thy  life,  when,  in  considering  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  awful  condi- 
tion of  those  who,  on  their  death-beds,  feel 
their  want  of  Chrisf,  a  lively  concern  arose  to 
improve  thy  talent,  and  to  devote  thy  time  to 
the  blessed  purpose  of  seeking,  by  prayer  in 
thy  closet,  communion  with  the  Beloved  of 
souls.  When  looking  to  Jesus,  who  left  a 
world  of  glory  for  a  world  of  corruption,  and 
suffered  so  much  for  us,  thou  clearly  savvest 
the  necessity  of  more  frequent  and  earnest  ap- 
plication to  him  after  this  manner,  than  is 
generally  the  case;  foregoing  those  foolish 
amusements,  in  which  people  of  rank  spend 
most  of  their  precious  hours.  Thus  yielding 
to  the  sweet  attraction  of  '  everlasting  love,' 
thou  wast  carried  as  in  the  bosom  of  Israel's 
tender  Shepherd;  and  lasting  his  kindness  thy- 
self, didst  manifest  to  others,  that  '  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  still  ordain- 
eth  praise,'  by  sweet  and  simple  declarations 
of  his  goodness,  for  the  encouragement  of  an 
endeared  relative ;  accompanied  also  with  a 
testimony,  which  1  wish  may  sink  deeper  into 
my  heart  than  it  has  yet  done.  '  We  must 
consider  this  world  as  given  to  us  merely  to 
prepare  for  the  next.'  All  this,  I  say,  dear 
friend  !  is  now  remembered  and  fresh  in  my 
mind  ;  and  that  others,  seeing  thy  light  so 
early  shine,  did  bless  the  giver  of  all  good  on 
thy  account,  and  thou  wast  indeed  '  dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for  in  the  Lord'  by  those 
who  have  no  joy  beyond  what  is  felt  in  the 
prospect  of  an  addition  to  the  '  little  flock'  who 
follow  a  crucified  Redeemer,  and  particularly 
from  those  among  the  young,  whose  situations 
expose  them  to  many  temptations,  and  if  not 
wholly  to  turn  from,  yet  to  follow  so  far  off 
from  that  fellowship  with  him  in  the  suffering 
process,  as  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  deny  him, 
and  to  draw  back  into  a  conformity  to  this 


world,  and  into  that  union  with  its  spirit,  in 
which  '  the  creature  is  worshipped  and  served 
more  than  the  Creator,'  who  ought  to  be  in 
every  heart  '  God  over  all.'    Bear  with  me 
then,  if  under  this  impression,  I  suggest  the 
danger  we  are  all  in,  of  departing  from  the 
fervent  chaste  •  love  of  our  espousals,'  without 
a  most  determined  purpose  of  heart,  strength- 
ened by  daily  watching  and  earnest  prayer  to 
him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep  from  falling. 
Danger  is  on  every  hand,  and  through  the 
several  stages  of  our  Christian  journey  and 
warfare,   from  the  combined   force  of  this 
world's  allurements,  and  the  desires  of  our 
fallen  nature.    Oh  then  !  if  so  ;  if,  after  steps 
taken  in  the  '  way  to  Sion,'  and  knowledge 
attained  by  living  experience,   both   of  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  our  own  weakness  and 
depravity  ;  if  still,  through  the  treachery  of 
our  own  spirits,  we  are  in  continual  danger  of 
falling  away,  how  much  more  may  the  crafty 
tempter  of  souls  draw  aside  the  youthful  inex- 
perienced mind,  beset  with  desires  peculiar 
thereto  within,  and  surrounded  by  temptations 
without ;  if  there  be  not  constant  endeavour  to 
flee  from  both,  under  a  fixed  persuasion  that 
if  yielded  to,  they  will  so  wage  war  again!  the 
soul,  as    gradually  to    bring   down    all  its 
strength,  and  rob  and  spoil  it  of  its  peace  in 
God.    It  is  in  this  stage  of  thy  life,  thou  art 
now  addressed  in  the  love  of  my  spirit,  and 
with  the  many  dangers,  peculiar  to  thy  parti- 
cular situation,  full  in  view,  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  solicitude  on  thy  account ;  lest  the  first  green 
buddings  of  the  plant  of  righteousness  in  thy 
soul,  should  inhale  the  infectious  blast  of  this 
world's  spirit,  and  so  be  nipped  and  wither 
even  before  the  blossom  fully  opens  :  or  (to 
change  the  figure)  by  forsaking  the  pure  light 
of  Christ  thy  Lord,  '  thy  silver  should  become 
dross  ;'  '  thy  wine  mixed  with  water.'  Nothing 
can  preserve  from  this,  nothing  can  keep  even 
'  the  gold  from  becoming  dim,'  or  the  '  most 
fine  gold  from  changing'  but  a  single  eye  to 
the  glory  of  God,  in  our  allowed  thoughts,  de- 
sires and  purposes,  and  an  entire  dependnnce 
upon  his  quickening,  cleansing  and  illumina- 
ting grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Without 
the  latter  we  can  do  nothing  that  can  kindle 
or  keep  alive  one  spark  of  heavenly  life,  or 
wash  the  stain  of  sin  from  our  immortal  souls. 
In  any  state  but  the  former,  whilst  the  heart 
is  divided,  we  shall  be  unstable  in  our  ways  ; 
our  goodness  as  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew  that  goeth  away  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  that  which  makes 
'  the  whole  body  full  of  light.'    Oh  !  this  pow- 
er of  God  !  making  Jesus  our  Lord  in  us, 
'  Wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption.'    What  an  error  to  expect  help 
from  any  thing  short  thereof!  for  seeing  the 
need  we  have  of  a  Saviour  lies  in  our  deep 
fall  from  the  holy  image  of  God  in  which  he 
first  created  man,  into  an  earthly  and  sensual 
life;  seeing  also  that  nothing  can  possibly 
effect  a  radical  change  in  our  state,  but  that 
power  which  first  gave  being  to  all  intelligent 
spirits,  to  expect  the  beginning  or  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  of  redemption  from  any 
name  (or  power)  under  heaven  but  that  of 
Christ,  as  the  living  Word  by  which  all  things 
were  at  first  created,  is  surely  as  vain  and  as 
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ineffectual  to  t lie  regaining  our  first  state  in 
the  Divine  life,  as  the  ancient  idolatrous  trust 
in  images  made  of  silver  and  gold  :  in  all  our 
ways,  therefore,  of  seeking  God,  let  us  thus 
acknowledge  him  as  a  quickening  Spirit  from 
heaven,  to  raise  our  inner  man  up  to  a  hea- 
venly place  or  state;  and  who,  having  so 
raised,  can  keep  from  falling  again  :  let  us 
seek  him  as  a  principle  of  the  Divine  nature,  a 
kingdom  or  manifestation  of  God  within  us ; 
if  haply  thus  feeling  after  him,  we  may,  in 
very  deed,  find  him  to  be  '  Immanuel,  God 
with  us.' 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


^4.  Reminiscence. — Chester  county  received 
its  name  in  the  following  manner :  When 
William  Penn  first  arrived  at  Upland,  says 
the  Pottstown  Ledger,  turning  round  to  his 
friend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own  Society,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  the  ship  Welcome, 
he  said,  "  Providence  has  brought  us  here 
safely.  Thou  hast  been  the  companion  of  my 
perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this 
place?"  Pearson  replied,  "  Chester,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  city  from  whence  I  came." 
Penn  also  promised  that  when  he  divided  the 
territories  into  counties,  he  would  call  one  of 
them  by  the  same  name.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1683,  the  governor  and  council  es- 
tablished a  seal  for  each  of  the  counties,  as- 
signing to  Chester  the  plough — the  device 
indicative  of  the  thrifty  agricultural  character 
of  the  inhabitants. 

When  once  we  can  bear  to  know  the  truth 
of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  little  concerned  who 
else  knows  it. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1848. 


Another  steamer  has  arrived  from  England, 
bringing  news  one  week  later  than  that  brought 
by  the  America.  The  seeming  quietude  with 
which  the  people  in  France  were  yielding  sub- 
mission to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  has,  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  been  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
We  extract  from  the  Inquirer  a  part  of  the 
statement  forwarded  by  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph : — 

«  New  York,  April  8,  5  3-4  a.  m. 
"  The  news  by  the  steamer  Britannia  has 
this  moment  arrived  from  Boston,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment express  train  over  the  Long  Island 
railroad. 

"The  Britannia  reached  Boston  at  12 
o'clock  yesterday,  but  a  tremendous  rain,  hail 
and  snow  storm  prevented  the  telegraph  from 
operating.  The  storm  was  very  severe  here 
all  the  afternoon. 

"The  most  important  part  of  the  news  is, 
that  M.  Ledru  Rollin  had  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Provisional  Government  of  France. 

"  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Paris 
— troops  were  arriving  in  large  numbers. 

"  A  serious  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  M.  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  colleagues. 


A  deputation  came  to  Paris  from  Amiens,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  Ledru  Rollin's  commissioner,  on 
account  of  some  violent  proceeding  that  had 
been  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  the  unlimited 
powers  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
invested. 

"  M.  Lamartine  and  some  other  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government  are  said  to  have 
admitted  the  misconduct  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be 
recalled.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  refused  to  sacrifice 
a  functionary  who,  if  to  blame  at  all,  was  only 
guilty  of  over  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Repub- 
lic. A  violent  scene  ensued,  and  words  pass- 
ed between  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  which  induced  a  wide  breach  in 
the  council  of  the  nation." 

From  another  source  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  government  is  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  introduction  of  more  re- 
gular troops  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
capital.  General  Changernier,  it  is  expected, 
will  assume  the  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris  if  this  movement  can  be  effected.  In- 
deed, troops  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris, 
and  it  will  depend  of  course,  a  good  deal  upon 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  new  Re- 
public whether  tranquillity  can  be  maintained. 
The  ultra  party  or  communists,  openly  dis- 
play the  badge  of  their  party,  the  red  rosette 
of  the  Monteguards,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tri-colour,  the  sign  of  the  Girondists,  or  mode- 
rate party  ;  and,  to  read  the  French  journals 
of  1848,  we  sometimes  fancy  ourselves  trans- 
ported back  sixty  years,  and  imagine  we  are 
perusing  the  identical  occurrences  of  1789. 
The  parallel  hitherto  is  nearly  complete. 

"  La  Liberte  calculates  that  there  are  at 
least  100  clubs  which  meet  nightly  in  Paris. 
Supposing  that  those  clubs  can  each  contain 
from  800  to  1000  members,  it  would  appear 
that  90,000  persons  assemble  in  Paris  every 
afternoon  to  discuss  more  or  less  seriously  the 
destinies  of  France." 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion of  10th  ult.,  quietness  measurably  pre- 
vailed in  England.  But  Ireland  is  represented 
to  be  in  a  very  perturbed  slate,  and  in  Scot- 
land also  much  excitement  existed,  a  chartist 
organization  having  taken  place  which  has 
greatly  alarmed  the  Government.  In  fact, 
the  revolutionary  fever  prevades  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  of  which  numerous  and  various 
details  are  given,  many  of  them  of  a  truly  dis- 
tressing nature  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  enlargement  at  present. 

No  liberal-minded  person  will  object  to  the 
establishment  of  useful  manufactories;  but  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  antichristian 
system  of  slavery,  by  whatever  means  it  is 
effected,  not  only  detracts  from  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  such  works  put  into  operation,  but 
fills  the  enlightened  sensitive  Christian  with 
grief  for  the  victims  and  serious  anticipations 
of  the  future. 

"  <S7ar>e  Labour  in  Cotton  Factories. — The 
success  of  slave  labour  in  fabricating  all  com- 
mon goods  made  of  cotton  and  wool  seems  to 
become  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  South  ; 


and  as  these  great  staples  are  nearly  worthless 
except  for  manufactures  of  some  kind,  the 
southern  planters  are  beginning  to  perceive 
the  propriety  of  spinning  and  weaving  these 
products  at  the  South.  The  Augusta  Chroni- 
cle thinks  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  hands  now 
employed  in  overstocking  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  cotton,  by  its  loo  extenive  culture, 
were  set  at  work  with  machinery  for  its  cheap 
manufacture,  slave  labour  would  be  rendered 
twice  as  profitable  as  it  now  is.  It  requires 
no  more  intellect  to  manage  a  cotton  picker, 
spinning  jenny,  or  power  loom,  than  to  hold  a 
plough,  use  a  hoe,  or  an  axe.  Skill  and  ex- 
pertness  at  the  latter  are  as  much  mechanical 
arts,  as  any  performed  in  a  cotton  or  woollen 
mill.  Of  course,  all  arts  must  be  practised  to 
be  learned,  whether  they  relate  to  tillage,  ma- 
nufactures or  navigation." 

A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.    Inquire  at  this  office. 

RECEIPTS. 
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natl,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  of  Aaron  L.  Antram,  per  P.  M.,  $2, 
from  34,  vol.  21,  to  33,  vol.  22 ;  per  C.  Bracken,  ag't, 
of  Smith  Branson,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  21. 


Friends'  Library. 
Subscribers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada,  are  requested  to  send  or  to 
apply  to  William  Birdsall,  248  Front  street, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  bound  volumes  of  the  Library  ; 
which  will  be  forwarded  in  time  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  ■ 

Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  29th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  lo  the  Superintendent,.  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Orange  street, 
Philadelphia,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  inst.,  Horatio 
('.  Wood  and  Abigail,  daughter  of  William  Evans, 
all  of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulherry  street, 

Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  the  11th  inst.,  Nathaniel 
H.  Brown  and  Redecca,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Kite,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  Fourth  day,  the  2Glh  of  Fourth  month, 
Thomas  Wii.kins,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington  coun- 
ty, N.  J. 
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The  Eastern.  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  26G.) 
TIBERIAS. 

The  next  important  post  of  the  Jews  in  Pa- 
lestine, visited  by  Wilson,  was  Tiberias ;  he 
arrived  there  just  before  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over,  and  found  them  "  busy  in  cleaning  their 
houses  for  its  observance,  and  with  fhe*same 
object  in  view,  washing  their  tables  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  lake,  and  going  over 
them,  on  their  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
with  a  hot  iron,  a  process  of  dealing  with  such 
hard  materials  to  us  entirely  novel." 

The  Jewish  places  of  worship  were  early 
objects  of  attention.  "  Fn  the  Sephardim  syn- 
agogue, we  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews — men,  but  not  women — engaged  in  read- 
ing the  prayer-book,  according  to  their  daily 
custom  in  this  place.  When  they  had  finish- 
ed their  devotions,  we  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  rabbi,  Haum  Masur,  alias 
Reuben,  who  took  us  to  his  house,  and  led  us 
into  a  large,  clean  room,  neatly  fitted  up  with 
diwans,  chairs,  and  carpets. 

"  We  endeavoured  to  get  from  him,  and  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  who  were  present, 
the  information  which  we  wanted  respecting 
the  Jews  of  Tiberias.  The  number  of  houses 
of  .the  Sephardim,  they  estimated  at  150,  and 
their  inmates  at  about  500  souls.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Fez, 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  A  few  of  them  have 
come  from  Baghdad,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo, 
and  other  places  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkish  empire.  One  or  two 
individuals  are  from  Turkey  in  Europe.  They 
have  only  one  synagogue,  but  it  has  two  or 
three  apartments.  They  have  three  Gishvi- 
oth,  or  reading  rooms,  close  to  one  another, 
which  are  merely  public  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  books,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
such  persons  as  may  choose  to  resort  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  They  have  ap- 
pointed three  teachers  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community.    They  have  no  wish, 


they  said,  to  have  any  school  conducted  under 
auspices  different  from  their  own.  They 
speak  among  themselves  the  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic  languages,  particularly  the  Ara- 
bic, which  is  vernacular  to  most  of  them. 
They  converse"  in  Hebrew  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Ashkenazim.  Only  two  or  three  of 
them  know  the  Arabic  letters  ;  and  to  these 
we  gave  copies  of  a  suitable  tract  in  that  cha- 
racter. To  some  others,  we  privately  gave  a 
copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  He- 
brew. 

"  The  Sephardim  Jews  of  Tiberias  are  un- 
der the  authority  of  their  own  Hakim.  They 
are  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  authorities 
of  the  pashalik  of  Acre,  to  which  Tiberias  be- 
longs, and  they  are  left  to  settle  their  own 
religious  affairs  among  themselves.  They 
pay  a  tax  of  3500  piastres  annually  to  the 
Turkish  government.  The  Jews,  they  said, 
began  to  return  to  Tiberias  within  the  last 
hundred  and  five  years.  For  seventy  years 
preceding,  there  had  been  few  or  none  of  their 
community  at  the  place.  They  have  little 
direct  communication  with  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope. Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  however,  is  still 
mindful  of  their  claims  to  remembrance.  He 
had  just  sent  a  draft  for  £10  to  the  chief  rab- 
bi, which  he  showed  to  us,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations  to  the  kind  donor.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  Hebrew. 

"  A  residence  at  Tiberias  is  highly  valued 
by  the  Jews,  because  of  the  former  renown  of 
the  place  in  connexion  with  Jewish  literature; 
and  because  they  expect  that  the  Messiah  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  the  parts  of  Gali- 
lee bordering  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  They 
found,  I  believe,  their  hope  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah  on  Isaiah  : — '  The  land  of  Zebulon 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali' — '  Galilee  of  the 
nations — The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light:  they  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  shined.'  May  they  speedily  under- 
stand the  application  which  is  made  in  the 
Gospel,  in  reference  to  the  very  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  now  dwell. 

"  For  information  about  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Jews  of  Tiberias,  the  Chief  Rabbi  re- 
ferred us  to  the  Seder  Ha-Doroth,  or  Suc- 
cession of  Generations,  of  Rabbi  Jechial.  This 
work  had  been  brought  to  our  noiice  by  the 
Jews  of  Hebron  ;  and  there  we  had  looked 
over  one  or  two  of  its  articles.  It  contains 
much  very  valuable  information,  historical, 
biographical,  and  bibliographical.  When  we 
asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  so  particularly  related,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  produced  a  copy  in  He- 
brew of  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Josephus, 
Josephon  ben  Gorion.    Neither  he,  nor  any 


of  his  friends  present,  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
this  is  a  spurious  work  of  the  middle  ages." 

Yet,  Wilson  adds,  "  We  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  intelligence  of  the  rabbis  with 
\vh»m  we  had  the  inlemew.  When  we  were 
conversing  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jews  embracing  Christianity,  they  said  they 
were  much  offended  by  Jewish  converts  mar- 
rying Qeniile  wives.  We  vindicated  their 
liberty  to  do  so  as  Christians.  On  this  they 
said,  '  Their  posterity  must  be  impure.'  '  How 
so?'  asked  we,  'Had  not  David,  the  beloved 
king,  of  whom  the  Messiah,  according  to  your 
own  belief,  is  to  be,  Ruth  the  Moabitess  for 
his  great-grandmother?'  This  question  prov- 
ed a  poser  to  them  ;  and  they  began  to  search 
through  some  old  dusty  volumes  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"  With  the  Ashkenazim  we  had  not  such  a 
long  interview.  They  principally  belong  to 
the  Khasidim,  and  are  natives  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  Poland,  especially  the  province  of 
Gallicia.  They  reckon  themselves  at  present 
at  150  houses  and  300  souls.  Fewer  of  them 
have  families  than  their  brethren  of  the  Seph- 
ardim." This  circumstance  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  unusual  proportion  of  houses  to 
people.  If  the  numbers  are  correct,  and  any 
of  the  families  consisted  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons, at  least  as  many  of  the  houses  would 
have  but  a  single  inmate,  which  does  not  seem 
very  likely.  More  probably,  there  is  a  mis- 
take in  the  figures.  "  The  Polish  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  generally  converse  with 
one  another  ;  but  they  speak  Hebrew  with  the 
Sephardim.  Most  of  them  have  passports, 
and  are  under  the  consular  protection  of  their 
respective  countries.  They  pay  no  capitation 
tax  to  the  Turkish  government.  They  reckon 
Rabbi  Samuel  Abarloch  their  religious  head. 
It  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Sephardim  Jews, 
that  the  description  of  Burckhardt  is  applica- 
ble: — 'They  observe  a  singular  custom  here 
in  praying;  while  the  rabbin  recites  the  Psalms 
of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from 
them,  the  congregation  frequently  imitate,  by 
their  voice  or  gestures,  the  meaning  of  some 
remarkable  passages  ;  for  example,  when  the 
rabbin  pronounces  the  words,  'praise  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,'  they  imi- 
tate the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their 
closed  fists.  When  'a  horrible  tempest' oc- 
curs, they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a  storm  ; 
or  should  he  mention  'the  cries  of  the  righteous 
in  distress,'  they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  while 
some  are  still  blowing  the  storm,  others  have 
already  began  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus 
forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for  any 
but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity.' 
Never  did  we  see  a  more  affecting  sight  than 
when  we  witnessed  the  worship  of  the  I£hasi- 
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dim  at  Tiberias.  They  roared  aloud,  as  if 
they  wished  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem,  twisted 
their  garments  with  their  hands,  stamped  with 
their  feet,  contorted  their  faces,  and  wept  most 
piteously,  as  if  labouring  under  the  greatest 
mental  agony.  Their  delusion  seemed  great, 
and  their  importunity  for  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  incontrollable.  Yet,  on  leaving  the 
synagogue,  they  returned  to  their  homes  in 
peace — slowly  enough,  indeed,  according  to 
the  rabbinical  rule,  to  mark  their  reluctance 
to  leave  the  house  of  God. 

"  The  total  Jewish  population  of  Tiberias, 
it  will  upbear  from  the  preceding  notices, 
is  about  800  souls.      -  . 

"  The  devout  Jews  repair  to  the  regions  of 
Z  bulon  and  Napbtali  in  Galilee,  to  await  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  believing  that  they  will 
be  privileged  first  to  join  his  hosts,  and  to  go 
up  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  think 
he  will  raise  his  saints,  and  collect  his  living 
people,  to  reign  over  them  forevermore." 

The  wild  extravagances  of  the  Khasidim  at 
Tiberias  appear  to  have  strongly  affected  the 
feelings  of  Wilson.  He  speaks  of  them  a  se- 
cond time  : — "  They  appeared  as  if  determined 
at  once  to  take  heaven  by  storm,  springing 
upon  their  toes,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
groaning  and  crying  simultaneously  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  voices.  Mr.  Graham, 
who  was  with  me  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
myself,  was  quite  overcome  by  the  scene,  and 
by  the  manifest  delusion  under  which  the  poor 
Jews  evidently  laboured." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Manufacture  of  India  Rubber  in  Brazil. 

Edwards  in  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon,  re- 
lates, that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  labourer 
returning  from  the  forest  bringing  in  nearly  2 
gallons  of  milk,  which  he  had  been  engaged 
since  daylight  in  collecting  from  120  trees  that 
had  been  tapped  upon  the  previous  morning. 
This  quantity  of  milk,  he  said,  would  suffice 
for  10  pair  of  shoes,  and  when  he  himself  at- 
tended to  the  trees,  he  could  collect  the  same 
every  morning  for  several  months. 

In  making  the  shoes  two  girls  are  the  art- 
istes, in  a  little  thatched  hut,  with  no  opening 
but  the  door.  From  an  inverted  water  jar, 
the  bottom  of  which  had  been  broken  out  for 
the  purpose,  issued  a  column  of  dense  white 
smoke,  from  the  burning  of  a  species  of  palm 
nut,  and  so  filled  the  hut  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly see  the  inmates.  The  lasts  used  were  made 
of  wood  imported  from  the  U.  S.,  and  were 
smeared  with  clay  to  prevent  adhesion.  In 
the  leg  of  each  was  a  long  stick  serving  as  a 
handle.  The  last  was  dipped  into  the  milk 
and  immediately  held  over  the  smoke,  which, 
without  much  discolouring  dried  the  surface 
at  once.  It  was  then  re-dipped,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  until  the  shoe 
was  of  sufficient  thickness,  cure  being  taken 
to  give  a  greater  number  of  coatings  to  the 
bottom.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  smear- 
ing of  the  last  to  placing  the  finished  shoe  in 
the  sun,  required  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
shoe  was  now  of  a  slightly  more  yellow  ish  hue 
than  the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  it  became  of  a  reddish  brown.    A  Iter 


an  exposure  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured, 
as  we  see  upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is 
done  by  the  girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard 
wood  or  the  needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the 
palms.  Stamping  has  been  tried,  but  without 
success.  The  shoe  is  now  cut  from  the  last, 
and  is  ready  for  sale,  bringing  a  price  of  from 
10  to  12  vintens  or  cents  per  pair.  It  is  a 
long  time  before  they  assume  the  black  hue. 
Brought  to  the  city,  they  are  assorted,  the  best 
being  laid  aside  for  exportation  as  shoes,  the 
others  as  waste  rubbers. 


House's  Telegraph. 

The  new  line  of  telegraph  between  this  city 
and  New  York  is  in  successful  operation,  and 
is  already  doing  a  very  extensive  business, 
possessing  as  it  does  the  most  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  old  line,  in  communicating  di- 
rectly with  New  York,  whereas  the  other  ter- 
minates at  Jersey  City.  This  telegraph  is 
different  from  all  others,  from  the  fact  that 
while  they  all  give  characters,  this  prints  the 
Roman  letters  plainly  and  with  great  precis- 
ion, so  that  in' the  event  of  great  haste,  the 
despatches  as  they  come  from  the  instrument, 
might  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  compositor,  and  thereby  save  the  time  of 
translation,  which  is  neeessary  with  those 
where  only-characters  are  given.  The  in- 
strument is  of  beautiful  and  chaste  workman- 
ship, and  presents  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  piano,  having  keys,  denoting 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Instead 
of  a  circuit  key  board,  a  detent  key  board  is 
used,  by  which,  with  a  single  wire,  while  one 
despatch  is  being  received  in  Philadelphia,  an- 
other may  be  in  receipt  in  New  York.  The 
electricity  is  not  used  as  a  motive  power  for 
recording  or  signalizing,  but  merely  as  the 
governing  or  propelling  power,  the  printing  all 
being  done  by  mechanical  process,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  more  than  one  battery,  which 
in  this  case,  is  at  the  office  in  this  city.  By  a 
fair  test,  the  operators  are  enabled  to  print  one 
hundred  and  seventy  letters  per  minute,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  plain  and  legible.  The 
advantage  of  the  direct  communication  with 
New  York  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  communications  have 
been  sent,  and  the  answers  received  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  some  cases  not 
five  minutes  have  elapsed  before  the  answer 
has  been  returned.  The  wires  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  across  the  North  River,  and 
at  an  enormous  expense.  The  wire  on  the 
Fort  Washington  side  is  suspended  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river ;  and  on  the  Fort  Lee  side,  five  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  which  leaves  the  sag  in  the 
centre,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
river,  and  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  more  thnn 
§1000.  The  whole  length  of  the  wire  reach- 
ing across  the  river  is  four  thousand  and  four 
hundred  feet,  the  longest  wire  in  the  world 
w  ithout  an  intermediate  support.  The  same 
telegraph  has  been  adopted  in  eight  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  is  universally  considered  the 
most  perfect  yet  discovered. 

The  above  notice  is  from  a  recent  daily 
paper — the  name  not  given. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  SICKNESS. 

Chamber  of  sickness  !  Much  to  thee  I  owe, 

Though  dark  thou  be  ; 
The  lessons  it  imports  me  most  to  know 

I  owe  to  thee  ! 
A  sacred  seminary  thou  hast  been, 
I  trust  to  train  me  to  a  happier  scene. 

Chamber  of  sickness  !  Suffering  and  alone, 

My  friends  withdrawn, 
The  blessed  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  shone 

On  me,  forlorn  ! 
With  such  a  hallowed  vividness  and  power 
As  ne'er  were  granted  to  a  brighter  hour. 

Chamber  of  sickness  !  Midst  thy  silence  oft 

A  voice  is  heard, 
Which  though  it  falls  like  dew  on  flowers,  so  soft, 

Yet  speaks  each  word 
Into  the  aching  heart's  unseen  recess, 
With  power  no  earthly  accents  could  possess. 

Chamber  of  sickness  !  In  that  bright  abode 

Where  there  is  no  more  pain, 
If  through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour  God 

A  seat  I  gain, 
This  theme  shall  tune  my  golden  harp's  soft  lays, 
That  in  thy  shelter  passed  my  early  days. 

Selected. 

THE  SPRING— THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE. 

Sweet  is  the  time  of  Spring, 

When  Nature's  charms  appear ; 
The  birds  with  ceaseless  pleasure  sing 

And  hail  the  opening  year. 

But  sweeter  far  the  spring 

O^v^'isdom  and  of  grace, 
When  children  bless  and  praise  their  King, 

Who  loves  the  youthful  race. 

Sweet  is  the  dawn  of  day, 

When  light  just  streaks  the  sky; 

When  shades  and  darkness  pass  away, 
And  morning's  beams  are  nigh  : 

But  sweeter  far  the  dawn 

Of  piety  and  youth  ; 
When  doubt  and  darkness  are  withdrawn, 

Before  the  light  of  Truth. 

Sweet  is  the  early  dew 

Which  gilds  the  mountain's  tops, 

And  decks  each  plant  and  flower  we  view, 
With  pearly  glittering  drops ; 

But  sweeter  far  the  scene 

On  Zion's  holy  hill ; 
When  ihcie  the  dew  of  youth  is  seen, 

Its  freshness  to  distil. 

Sweet  is  the  opening  flower 

Which  jupt  begins  to  bloom, 
Which  every  day  and  every  hour 

Fresh  beauties  will  assume  : 

But  sweeter  that  young  heart, 

When  faith  and  love,  and  peace, 
Blossom  and  bloom  in  every  part 

With  sweet  and  varied  grace. 

Ol),  may  life's  early  spring 

And  morning,  ere  they  flee, 
Youth's  dew,  and  its  fair  blossoming, 

Be  given,  my  God,  to  thee. 


Etherization  of  Bees. — "  Eiher  has  been 
applied  to  bee  hives,  in  Older  to  reduce  the  bees 
to  a  stale  of  stupefaction,  whilst  the  comb  and 
honey  are  removed.  The  ether  was  put  into 
a  glass  vessel,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  was 
affixed,  which  was  introduced  beneath  the  hive 
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through  a  small  hole  in  a  platform  on  which 
the  hive  was  placed.  The  glass  vessel  was 
then  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  of  warm  water, 
by  whose  heat  the  ether  was  converted  into 
vapour.  In  seven  minutes  the  vapour  com- 
pletely stupefied  the  bees,  who  fell  inanimate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  The  hive  was  then 
removed.  The  atmospheric  air  revived  the 
bees  in  about  10  minutes,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  they  were  fully  recovered." 

We  should  think  there  would  be  some  dan- 
ger of  the  bees  being  so  completely  stupefied 
as  never  to  recover,  if  the  application  of  the 
ether  were  long  continued  ;  for  we  have  fre- 
quently used  that  agent  in  killing  insects  for 
our  collection  of  specimens,  and  have  gener- 
ally found  it  to  act  both  rapidly  and  effect- 
ually. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Warning  and  Invitation. 

(Concluded  from  page  272.) 

"  I  trust  I  am  not  speaking  to  thee  altoge- 
ther in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  but  that  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  sacred  records,  with 
an  understanding  measurably  enlightened,  and 
(what  is  still  more  precious)  a  heart  opened  to 
receive  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  thou  art 
convinced  that  what  was  lost  in  the  first 
Adam,  and  that  which  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
the  quickening  Spirit,  revives,  is  a  state  of 
life,  even  a  divine  life,  after  the  image  of  him 
who  at  the  first  created  man  therein  ;  if  this 
my  hope  be  well  grounded,  thou  wilt  perceive 
on  what  I  rest  all  I  have  above  declared  ;  and 
from  which  I  earnestly  recommend  a  looking 
to  him  alone  for  redemption  and  preservation. 
Oh  !  when  it  is  once  known  and  felt,  that  life, 
'the  life  of  God,' is  what  we  are  alienated 
from  and  dead  unto,  how  many  things  dwin- 
dle into  insignificance  !  how  weak  and  vain 
appears  the  least  reliance  upon  opinions, 
creeds,  modes  of  worship,  and  particularly 
man's  creaturely  endowments,  however  highly 
cultivated  !  all,  under  this  conviction,  is  ac- 
counted less  than  nothing  and  vanity  ;  but  in 
the  manifestation  of  that  life,  which  is  the  light 
of  men,  through  the  operation  of  that  Spirit 
which  alone  quickenelh  it,  and  then  comforts 
with  a  sensible  evidence  of  its  being  indeed  in 
us  and  we  in  it,  joined  to,  and  one  spirit  with, 
our  redeeming  Lord,  our  inward  existence  is, 
even  in  this,  'hid  with  him  in  God.'  Now  what 
is  it  that  prepares  the  heart  for  the  full  recep- 
tion of  such  doctrine  as  this?  a  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  a  sincere  ardent 
longing  after  that  purity  of  heart  in  which  we 
can  now  enjoy,  and  ultimately  see  our  God. 
For  in  seeking  and  striving  after  this  state,  the 
soul  is  soon  painfully  sensible  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency, not  only  of  outward  observances  and 
the  help  of  man,  but  also  of  its  own  efforts 
(however  sincere  and  earnest)  to6effect  a  radi- 
cal change,  or  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  deep  root 
of  a  fallen  nature  :  with  this  discernment  and 
sensibility  the  earnest  seeker  is  soon  driven 
from  all  carnal  dependance  on  this  or  that — a 
cry  is  raised  which  reaches  the  ear  of  Omni- 
potence, and  out  of  the  depths  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  directed  unto  him 
who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  ;  even  to  him  who 


abideth  the  high  priest  of  his  church,  and  whoj  to  be  overlooked,  I  will  just  touch  upon.  Can 
alone  communicates  the  one  thing  needful ;  there  be  stronger  delusion  in  judgment  than  to 
that  which  can  be  truly  available,  even  '  the  suppose  the  seeking  riches  and  honour  and 
power  of  an  endless  life.'  The  real  and  con- 1  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  this  present 
slant  longing  then,  of  the  soul  after  heavenly  world,  compatible  with  the  example  of  our 
purity,  is  the  capacity  for  true  illumination,  holy  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  Does 
and  certain  way  thereto;  and  when  accompa-  it  not  seem  as  if  the  first  great  deceiver  and 


nied  with  true  resignation  and  submission  of 
the  creaturely  will  to  that  of  the  Creator,  in 
which  both  become  '  one  spirit,'  it  hath  the 
promise  of  true  discernment,  from  Christ  him- 
self. '  My  doctrine,'  said  he,  '  is  not  mine, 
but  his  that  sent  me;  if  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  &c.  &c.' 
See  then,  my  dear  Friend  !  thy  school  and  thy 
exercise  therein,  if  thou  desire  to  advance  in 
real  Christian  knowledge,  both  in  doctrine  and 
experience.  Ponder  deeply  those  words  of  thy 
Lord,  and  yield  thy  judgment  to  all  the  con- 
sequences that  necessarily  flow  from  them. 


foe  of  man  had  so  spread  his  delusive  influ- 
ence in  the  human  mind  as  to  pervade  all  its 
powers?  seeing  the  bulk  of  professors  conclude 
they  have  taken  him  for  their  Lawgiver  and 
Pattern,  whilst  they  are  not  only  allowing  but 
seeking  softness  and  elegance  in  their  dwell- 
ings ;  fulness  of  bread,  and  in  some  instances, 
'  abundance  of  idleness'  in  their  daily  course  ; 
and  in  most,  such  attentions  and  solicitudes  as 
turn  to  no  more  account  God-ward,  than  con- 
trivances and  expense  to  have  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  before  the  sun  can  put  them  forth !  In 
nearly  all,  (not  restricted  by  slender  means) 
Oh,  that  there  were  more  students  in  this  true! there  is  a  stateliness  in  manner  and  deport- 
Christian  academy!  then  would  there  be  a'ment,  with  such  tenacity  respecting  worldly 
prospect  of  real  benefit  to  the  Lord's  heritage,  j  distinctions,  as  renders  to  the  view  of  infidels 
from  the  labours  of  workmen  taught  of  God! any  real  difference  betwixt  man  and  man  very 
themselves,  and  who,  being  thus  furnished,  questionable.  We  may,  though  having  eyes, 
and  by  him  commissioned,  would  be  able  be  yet  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  open  glaring 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  Truth ;  preach-  contrariety  exhibited  in  the  allowed  practice 
ers  like  him  whose  care  it  was  to  divest  his  of  the  day,  to  the  plain  doctrines  and  uniform 
communications  on  spiritual  subjects  of  that  example  of  a  world-renouncing  Lord;  such 
which  in  this  day  is  admired,  as  constituting  blindness  may  (through  our  conformity  to  its 
much  of  excellence  in  such  engagements,  and  manners)  come  upon  us  that  are  professors ; 


without  which,  the  necessary  requisite  for 
ministry  is  supposed  wanting;  namely,  'wis- 
dom of  words  and  excellency  of  speech.' 
Ministers  who  first  knowing  in  their  own  ex- 
perience that  his  kingdom  (divine  life  restored 
to  the  soul)  is  not  in  word  but  in  power,  would 
evince  a  uniform  concern  that  the  faith  of  their 
hearers  should  stand  solely  therein  ;  and  a 
laborious,  studied  and  scholastic  knowledge, 
clothed  with  the  most  luminous  display  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  being  clearly  seen  to  go 
no  further  than  a  ministration  of  the  letter, 
they  would  willingly  and  naturally  leave  to 
the  scribe  and  the  wise  of  this  world,  to  adorn 
themselves  with,  and  to  shine  forth  in  all  the 
lustre  and  purity  of  classical  diction,  without 
envying  the  admiration  excited  from  supposed 
taste  and  critical  judgment  in  divinity  know- 
ledge ;  although  beautiful !  beautiful  !  resound 
from  every  quarter.  But  where,  or  in  what 
church  shall  we  find  such  pastors?  men  willing 
to  forego  all  the  honour  that  is  lavished  on  the 
capability  of  opening  veins  of  rich  and  happy 
eloquence  in  illustration  of  such  doctrinal 
points  as  they  and  their  hearers  happen  to 
have  made  their  foundation-stone?  were  such 
simple  ones  again  to  arise,  resting  all  hope  of 
helping  their  hearers,  upon  the  power  of  Christ 
in  their  own  hearts  enabling  them  out  of  the 
abundance  thereof,  so  to  minister,  even  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth  ;  whilst  itching  ears, 
instead  of  contrite  spirits,  continue  so  notori- 
ously to  characterize  the  churches,  it  is  to  be 
feared  such  preachers  would  not  have  many 
hearers.  1  conclude  thou  art  a  little  surprised 
at  my  thus  speaking  of  the  present  day,  and 
state  of  the  church — a  different  view  of  things 
I  am  aware  is  very  general,  but  this  shakes 
not  my  judgment  in  the  least.  I  might  exceed 
reasonable  limits  on  this  subject,  but  one  or 
two  other  marks  of  degeneracy,  too  obvious 


but  this,  I  think,  we  may  be  assured  of,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  deists  and  infi- 
dels of  every  class,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be  more  quick-sighted;  the  broad  sneer  of  de- 
rision will  be  on  their  countenances  ;  sarcastic 
strictures  will  be  freely  allowed  and  remain 
unrepelled.  '  These  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
say  they,  seem  to  get  a  little  reconciled  to  this 
foreign  clime,  though  so  far  from  their  native 
country  and  their  father's  house;  this  howling 
wilderness,  as  they  calf  it,  appears,  some  how 
or  other,  to  have  received  a  manure  that  hath 
so  enriched  the  soil  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
producing  very  pleasant  fruits,  even  to  their 
refined  taste  ;  and  like  us  who  know  of  no  bet- 
ter portion  than  our  good  things  in  this  life, 
they  seem  to  sit  down,  each  under  his  own 
vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree  ;  so  that,  though 
it  seems  we  are  to  be  forever  separated  at  the 
end  of  the  journey — they  raised  up  to  ever- 
lasting glory  for  having  followed,  as  they 
phrase  it,  a  crucified  Lord,  and  we  consigned 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  for  having 
denied  him,  yet  we  really  appear  to  be  travel- 
ling in  the  same  direction  ;  at  least  we  go  in 
great  harmony  together,  and  walk  through 
this  vale  of  tears  as  friends.' 

"  Oh  how  long  !  how  long !  shall  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ  have  cause  thus  to 
triumph  ?  how  long  shall  such  speak  grievous 
things,  proudly  and  contemptuously  against 
the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  through  the  occa- 
sion given  by  those  who  profess  adherence  to 
doctrines  which  enjoin  and  demand  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh,  yet  are  at  the  same  time 
seen  to  be  making  full  provision  for  the  grati- 
fication of  its  desires  !  Mine  eye,  when  fixed 
on  these  things,  afTectcth  my  heart,  and  as  I 
watch,  sitting  alone  and  as  a  sparrow  on  the 
house-top,  my  inward  language  often  accords 
with  that  of  the  Prophet,  '  woe  is  me,  for  I  am 
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as  when  they  have  gathered  the  summer  fruits  ; 
'  the  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the  earth, 
&c.  &c.'  Thus  seeing  and  feeling,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
counsel  he  subjoins,  and  of  imitating  the  con- 
duct he  adopted,  '  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend  ; 
put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide ;  I  will  look 
unto  the  Lord  ;  1  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my 
salvation,  until  he  plead  my  cause,  and  exe- 
cute judgment  for  me.'  What  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned  relates  to  practice ;  but  oh  ! 
what  shall  be  said  with  respect  to  doctrine  : 
even  that  preached  and  enforced  by  those  who 
assume  the  appellation  of  evangelical  teachers  ; 
of  gospel  ministers?  doctrine  which  inculcates 
the  compatibility  of  drawing  and  using  the  de- 
vouring sword  ;  of  spreading  desolation,  de- 
struction, and  every  species  of  horror  amongst 
the  Lord's  intelligent  creatures,  with  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  spirit  of  the  meek,  passive,  lov- 
ing, suffering  spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
also  with  obedience  to  the  precepts  and  com- 
mands he  hath  given  to  his  followers.  When, 
likewise,  many  of  these  teachers  can  dare  to 
charge  the  God  of  love  foolishly,  by  declaring 
his  covenant  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
be  limited,  reaching  in  its  effectual  operation, 
to  a  chosen  few  only  ;  whilst  the  rest,  myri- 
ads and  myriads,  in  every  generation,  born 
heirs  of  Adam's  pollution  and  misery,  were 
never  meant,  in  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of 
God,  to  be  included  in  this  covenant,  but  are 
left  to  perish  eternally  ;  having  only  such  calls 
from  him  to  turn  from  their  iniquity,  as  ag- 
gravate their  continuance  therein,  but  which 
communicate  nothing  of  that  redeeming  power 
which  alone  could  possibly  deliver  therefrom  ; 
that  being  confined  to  the  elect.  These  are 
some  of  the  marks  that  the  present  is,  as  I 
conceive,  a  dark  day — a  day  in  which  the 
children  of  the  light  should  indeed  hold  fast 
the  faithful  Word  of  Truth;  having  no  fellow- 
ship with  such  shockingly  gross  errors.  It 
seems  to  me  very  desirable,  that  even  begin- 
ners in  religion,  should  have  enlightened  views 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  their  lot  is  cast  in  : 
blindness  in  this  respect  so  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers,  rulers,  and  high  professors  of 
the  fallen  Je.wish  church,  as  to  render  them 
inaccessible  to  the  combined  force  of  miracu- 
lous power,  heavenly  wisdom,  and  much  love, 
united  and  continually  manifested  in  Christ 
Jesus  their  long  promised  Messiah  ;  apprehend- 
ing their  reigning  orthodoxy  illumined,  and 
(because  they  conformed  to  the  tradition  of 
their  elders)  their  practice  pure;  to  this  their 
strong  hold,  they  fled  from  his  convicting 
light  in  their  own  conscience;  and  though  at 
times  sensible  that  man  had  never  before  so 
spoke  as  he  had  done,  all  was  rejected,  and 
their  Redeemer's  doctrines  and  miracles  des- 
pised, because  the  chief  pharisees  and  rulers 
believed  not  on  him,  and  none  but  those  who 
were  the  unlearned  in  their  law,  appeared  to 
be  impressed  therewith  ;  the  judgment  of  whom 
they  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt :  '  this 
people,'  said  they,  '  who  knowelh  not  the  law, 
are  cursed.'  That  this  old  leaven  of  the  lend- 
ing letter-learning  men  of  that  dark  church  is 
too  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  must,  I  think, 
be  obvious  to  seeing  eyes.  The  received  or- 
thodoxy, that  only  which  hath  the  stamp  of 
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sound  from  the  signet  of  the  classically  illumi- 
nated, mostly  fixing  the  judgment,  and  influ- 
encing the  practice  :  and  apprehending  that 
the  consequences  of  resting  upon  the  current 
orthodoxy,  of  whatsoever  community  we  may 
be  members,  must  be  as  dangerous  now,  as 
formerly,  I  cannot  but  think  a  clear  view  of 
the  ?  signs  of  the  times'  needful  for  all  who  are 
truly  desirous  to  come  out  of  spiritual  Baby- 
lon and  make  straight  steps  towards  Mount 
Zion,  '  the  city  of  the  living  God  ;  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  ;'  so  as  at  last  to  join  the  spirits 
of  the  just  already  made  perfect,  and  in  their 
blessed  mansions  there. 

"  The  latter  part  of  this  communication  was 
not  in  my  view  when  I  first  sat  down  ;  were  1 
to  reason  upon  it,  my  faith  might  possibly 
waver  a  little  as  to  its  being  the  food  conve- 
nient for  thy  present  state  and  growth — but  a 
hope  remains,  that  it  may,  at  least,  prove  as 
'  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'  though  aliment 
be  not  derived  until  1  after  many  days,'  and  in 
that  hope  I  leave  it  all  to  thy  serious  consider- 
ation. A  weakened  and  still  weakening  frame, 
makes  the  injunction  '  what  thou  doest,  do 
quickly,'  appear  quite  proper  for  my  guidance  ; 
and  acting  upon  this  assumption,  admitting  the 
possibility  of  this  being  the  last  token  of  my 
Christian  love  to  thee,  my  dear  friend  !  I  have 
given  scope  to  my  thought  and  pen,  and  kept 
back  nothing  that  I  believed  might  now  or 
hereafter  prove  profitable.  Suffer  then,  the 
word  of  exhortation  thus  lengthened  out ;  may 
the  Father  of  lights  bless  it  to  thy  understand- 
ing, and  heart  also  !  May  he  fit  and  prepare 
thee  for  the  reception  of  that  anointing  which 
renders  teaching  through  instruments  needless, 
even  the  truth  itself,  unmixed,  infallible!  To 
him  then,  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  as 
that  alone  which  can  4  build  thee  up,'  I 
must  now  commend  thee.  Be  faithful,  1 
entreat  thee,  to  thy  God  !  His  call  to  holiness 
thou  hast  heard ;  his  drawings  of  tender  love 
thou  hast  felt  and  rejoiced  in  ;  he  '  remembers 
the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousal,'  and  he  '  hates  putting  away.'  Take 
heed  then  to  thine  own  spirit,  and  deal  not 
treacherously  with  the  Beloved  of  souls,  lest 
the  sorrows  of  spiritual  widowhood  should  be 
thy  bitter  portion  ;  but  rather,  boldly  and  sted- 
fastly  acknowledge  him  before  men,  in  all  thy 
ways,  and  under  all  circumstances  which  he 
may  allot  or  permit — laying  aside  every 
weight,  look  to  thy  dear  Redeemer  as  thy  only 
Pattern  and  Teacher  ;  follow  him  closely  and 
not  afar  off,  and  thou  wilt  find  that  faithful  is 
he  that  callelh,  and  that  loving,  he  loveth  to 
the  end — his  everlasting  arm  of  power  will  be 
thy  support,  and  the  consolations  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  thy  comfort,  under  all  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  this  life,  as  well  as  in  every 
depth  of  spiritual  exercise  needful  to  thy  pass- 
ing from  death  unto  life — the  clothing  of  his 
armour  of  light  will  strengthen  thee  to  repel 
the  fiery  darts  levelled  by  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, with  whom  thou  must  contend  in  so 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  fciilh  as  finally  to 
'  lay  hold  of  eternal  life  ;'  and  thus  enabling 
thee  to  overcome  the  combined  force  of  all  thy 
soul's  enemies,  making  thee  more  than  con- 
queror through  his  redeeming  love,  thy  course 
will  end  with  joy  and  triumph,  and  this  song 


to  his  praise  and  the  encouragement  of  others, 
will  be  heard  within  thy  borders,  '  O  death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave!  where  is  thy 
victory  ?' 

"  Beloved  friend,  farewell !  May  the  God  of 
Jacob  be  thy  portion  !  May  he  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee!  until  he  hath  done  all 
that  to  thee  and  for  thee,  which  the  first  gentle 
whispers  of  his  Spirit  spake  to  thee  of,  and 
thou  didst  then  so  earnestly  desire." 

For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued from  page  269.) 

In  the  year  1793,  William  Lewis  of  Bristol, 
England,  a  serious  seeker  after  righteousness, 
who  had  been  led  by  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  principles  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  brought 
under  close  exercise  in  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion of  plainness  in  his  attire,  manners  and 
language.  Like  many  other  individuals  who 
dislike  to  bear  the  cross  which  a  non-con- 
formity with  the  customs  of  the  world  imposes, 
he  found  arguments  against  obedience.  He 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  led  to  feel  the  importance  of 
faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  these  testi- 
monies. As  respects  using  the  plain  language 
fie  says,  "  The  very  idea  of  a  change  in  this 
particular,  caused  such  a  shrinking,  and  al- 
most dread  of  mind,  as  induced  an  attempt  to 
sift  and  prove  groundless  their  arguments  in 
proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  Christian  testimo- 
ny against  that  corruption  in  speech,  which, 
as  to  the  letter,  I  could  not  deny  to  be  very 
evident,  in  that  commonly  adopted. 
The  first  passage  that  met,  and  arrested  my 
attention,  was  the  apostolic  injunction  to  be  in 
the  use  of 'sound  speech  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned.' This  pressed  and  pinched  in  some 
degree  at  first,  but  I  got  from  under  its  weight, 
by  reasoning  after  this  manner.  Sound  !  that 
is  surely  so,  which,  proceeding  from  a  heart 
without  rottenness  and  divested  of  all  deceit, 
seeks  not  to  leave  a  false  impression  on  the 
minds  of  hearers.  But  '  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,'  came  from  the  same  authority, 
and  appearing  to  inculcate,  that  substantial  rec- 
titude of  heart,  with  every  other  effect  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  therein,  should  shine  forth  in 
its  native  garb  before  others,  and  that  in  the 
real  possession  of  Truth  inwardly,  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil  must  be  abstained  from  out- 
war  dip.  This  for  a  time,  lay  with  more 
weight  than  the  former;  but  at  length,  appear- 
ed to  contain,  in  substance,  nothing  that  added 
to  its  force.  I  came  at  last  to  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage unto  his  people  through  the  prophet  Ma- 
lachi,  charging  them  with  such  withholding, 
as  was  even  robbery  in  his  sight,  and  which 
was  committed  by  keeping  back  '  tithes  and 
offerings.'  Reflecting  upon  this  charge,  and 
remembering  that  in  these  offerings,  mint,  an- 
nise,  &c.  were  included,  things  as  insignificant 
in  themselves,  when  compared  with  the  weigh- 
ty matters  of  the  law,  as  a  form  of  sound 
words  could  be  to  substantial  truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts,  and  yet  that  Divine  wisdom  made 
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them  of  such  importance  as  to  condemn  those 
who  refused  compliance  with  what  was  enjoin- 
ed respecting  them,  in  the  awful  manner  no- 
ticed, I  began  to  fear, — I  say,  to  fear, — that 
Friends  were  right ;  and  that  it  was  my  duty, 
as  an  individual,  to  join  them  in  testimony 
against  the  corruptions  crept  into  modern  lan- 
guage, and  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  plainness  of  speech.  A  sore  exercise 
of  mind  now  took  place,  and  whilst  under  it 
falling  in  company  with  a  ministering  Friend 
from  America,  a  communication  from  his  lips 
was  a  seal  thereto." 

This  minister  was  Samuel  Emlen  ;  and  of 
those  assembled  on  the  occasion  William 
Lewis  refers  to,  some  had  departed  from  and 
given  up  the  testimonies  of  Friends.  Samuel 
spoke  to  this  import,  "  Robbery,  robbery  !  it 
is  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude  with  respect 
to  things  pertaining  to  men  ;  how  great  then 
is  its  turpitude,  when  the  rights  of  ihe  Most 
High  are  invaded,  and  the  creature  holds  back 
what  is  due  to  the  Creator  !  Some  of  old  were 
charged  with  this  atrocity  ;  they  had  the  im- 
pudence to  query,  wherein  ?  but  an  answer 
was  ready,  in  tithes  and  offerings."  Samuel 
enlarged  on  the  subject,  and  addressed  a  dis- 
owned person  present.  At  the  close  of  his 
testimony  he  inquired  who  William  Lewis 
was.  On  being  informed,  he  addressed  this 
short  sermon  to  him, — "  Well,  William  !  bring 
all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse."  This  com- 
munication, in  connection  with  his  previous 
exercises,  had  a  powerfully  convincing  effect 
on  the  listener's  mind.  He  gave  up  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  Truth,  and  meekly  bore 
the  cross  his  Master  laid  upon  him.  After  a 
time  he  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and 
walking  in  the  Light,  experienced  sweet  fellow- 
ship with  the  brethren,  and  the  favour  of  his 
Divine  Master  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Where  Friends  are  consistent  in  faithfully 
supporting  all  their  testimonies,  they  are  a 
standing  protest  against  the  maxims,  the  man- 
ners, the  customs  of  the  world.  Such  a  pro- 
test, necessarily  at  times  awakens  inquiry  in 
serious  minds,  and  doubtless  great  good  often 
results  therefrom.  We  have  it  on  record,  that 
a  Presbyterian  incidentally  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  some  children  of  Friends,  was  so 
struck  with  their  use  of  the  plain  language, 
that  his  mind  was  turned  to  its  consideration. 
Satisfied  with  Friends'  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject, their  other  views  were  examined, — and 
as  a  fellow  believer  with  them,  he  was  after- 
wards admitted  as  a  member. 

Some  individuals  who  wear  a  plain  body 
coat,  are  willing  to  shroud  their  whole  person 
in  cold  weather  or  whilst  travelling,  in  an  out- 
side coat,  cloak,  or  mantle,  so  made  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  strangers  from  supposing 
them  to  be  Friends.  This  is  one  way  of  evad- 
ing the  cross,  whilst  seeming  at  some  times  to 
bear  it.  Nicholas  Wain  in  his  pungent  man- 
ner, rebuked  one  of  his  young  Friends,  whom 
he  found  wearing  an  outside  coat,  hung  round 
with  many  capes.  Nicholas  taking  hold  of 
one  of  the  capes  inquired,  "  What  is  this  ?" 
"  Cape  Hatteras"  was  the  reply  of  the  young 
man,  who  wished  to  turn  aside  Nicholas's  re- 
proof  with  assumed  pleasantry.    "  And  this  ?" 


continued  Nicholas.  "  That  is  Cape  Henlo- 
pen."  "  This  then  I  suppose,  is  the  Light- 
house" said  his  interrogator,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  young  man's  head  ! 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  gay  members  can- 
not be  brought  to  participate  of  that  kind  of 
feeling  which  troubled  Thomas  Ellwood,  when 
he  heard  a  persecutor  of  Friends  say  of  him, 
because  he  wore  a  high  black  velvet  cap,  "  Let 
him  alone  ;  don't  meddle  with  him  ;  he  is  no 
Quaker,  I'll  warrant  you."  This,  he  says,  was 
worse  to  him  than  if  they  had  beaten  him  as 
they  did  the  Friends.  If  those  who  profess  to 
be  Quakers,  and  yet  do  not  conform  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society,  were  blessed  with 
a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  they  would 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  incongruity  of  their 
conduct.  People  who  are  not  members  amongst 
Friends,  have  often  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  consistency  requires.  Robert  Nesbitt, 
in  1791,  whilst  labouring  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  against  gaiety  in  dress, 
told  an  anecdote  to  this  effect.  During  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  laid  hold  on  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  who  told  him  that  he  must  go 
with  them  to  the  war  ;  in  other  words,  join  the 
army.  His  clothes  were  no  index  to  a 
peaceable  profession,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  He  told  the  soldiers  however, 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  fight. 
"  You  a  Quaker  !"  said  they  :  "  You  have  not 
got  the  marks  of  one."  However,  on  his  re- 
peated assurance  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and 
earnest  solicitation  to  be  released,  they  let  him 
go,  but  not  before  they  had  cut  off  his  hair, 
which  he  wore  tied  behind,  his  cross  pockets, 
and  large  fashionable  buttons.  Thus  in  a 
summary  way,  reducing  him  somewhat  nearer 
to  their  idea  of  the  true  standard  of  Quaker 
plainness,  than  he  had  before  exhibited. 

We  will  close  this  number  with  a  portion  of 
a  letter  which  was  written  by  Rebecca  Jones, 
whilst  in  England,  to  her  Friend  H.  D.,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Foston,  near  York,  Second  mo.  8th,  1786. 

"  Much  esteemed  Friend  : — I  have  abund- 
ant cause  to  be  more  humbly  thankful  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  than  any  other  of  thy  cor- 
respondents, not  only  for  innumerable  favours 
heretofore  received,  among  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  degree  of  living  union  and  sensible 
fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  church 
militant,  is  far  from  being  the  least  in  my 
view.  Thy  cordial,  brotherly  salutation,  of 
the  5th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  which  met  me 
here  under  an  exercise  of  both  faith  and  pa- 
tience, is  an  occasion  of  renewed  gratitude. 
Thy  several  kind  and  brotherly  queries,  were 
replied  to  by  the  silent  tear,  which  again  flows 
on  taking  up  my  pen.  Often  has  this  been 
my  experience,  in  looking  towards  thee  and 
thine,  with  some  other  dear  Friends  in  our 
native  city  of  Philadelphia, — where  may  the 
presence  of  Him,  who  so  marvellously  sustain- 
ed us  through  a  fight  of  afflictions  that  are 
past,  be  mercifully  witnessed  to  preside  in 
meetings,  families,  and  Ihe  minds  of  individu- 
als. By  His  own  saving  power,  [may  he] 
keep  and  preserve  my  soul  \vith  yours,  in  a 
state  of  humility,  watchfulness,  and  dedication 
to  the  end  of  the  painful  race.    .    .    [1]  have 


had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  visiting  our 
aged  valued  Friend  Thomas  Ross,  who  is 
drawing  gradually  to  '  the  house  appointed  for 
all  living,'  with  an  unshaken  evidence,  which 
he  often  expresses,  that  '  there  is  a  place  of 
rest  prepared  for  him.'  He  was  much  revived 
by  thy  letter  to  him,  and  often  mentions  great 
nearness  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

"  I  observe  with  concern  that  bodily  weak- 
ness is  thy  attendant ;  it  has  often  been  so, 
and  it  has  not  checked  thy  best  and  most  wor- 
thy pursuits.  Let  us  then,  dear  Henry,  lake 
courage  in  hope,  '  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good,' as  we  retain  our  integrity  and 
follow  on  to  know  His  blessed  will  concerning 
us,  whose  will  is  the  sanctification  of  the  obe- 
dient mind.  My  pen  can  do  but  little  towards 
setting  forth  the  excellency  of  his  loving-kind- 
ness, but  my  soul  even  now  worships  with 
prostration,  and  craves  ability  acceptably  !o 
adore  his  unspeakable,  unmerited  and  match- 
less mercy  and  goodness  me-ward  ;  [in]  that 
he  should  at  all  condescend  to  look  towards, 
to  notice,  strengthen,  and  engage  one  of  the 
least  in  the  family  to  proclaim  his  goodness, 
and  call  unto  others  to  come  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  that  he  is  good. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  thy  account  of  the 
Friends  from  home  ;  may  they  be  furnished 
with  Divine  strength  and  wisdom  proportion- 
able to  their  needs.  That  dear  N.  W.  is  so  fa- 
voured is  comfortable.  The  situation  thou 
describes  dear  S.  Emlen  in,  was  much  his 
when  in  Ireland.  We  often  mingled  our  tears. 
I  had  a  hope  he  would  get  safe  home,  but  I 
regretted  his  hasty  escape.    .    .  . 

"  If  no  engagement  at  York  prevents,  [I] 
hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  move  towards  Ches- 
hire ;  where  [I]  may  be  detained  probably  till 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting.  After  which,  whe- 
ther I  may  be  favoured  with  leave  to  return 
home,  or  not,  some  of  our  number  I  expect 
will.  I  remain  a  poor,  weak-sighted  creature, 
and  George  Dillwyn  says,  it  is  best  not  to 
strain  our  sight  in  the  dark.  I  crave  that  I 
may  be  kept  in  that  resignation  in  which  I  left 
my  native  land  ;  with  an  attentive  ear,  that 
when  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  return,  it 
may  with  the  same  certainty  and  confidence 
be  followed,  as  when  the  command  was  heard 
to  go  forth.  The  continued  feeling  of  unpro- 
fitable servant,  so  accompanies  all  my  move- 
ments, that  I  am  at  times  ready  to  fear  on  my 
own  account.  My  fellow-servants,  I  am  sen- 
sible are  greatly  favoured  in  their  steppings. 
All  of  them  I  believe  are  well,  and  in  accept- 
ance and  love  amongst  Friends.  Thou  may 
tell  dear  Nicholas  Wain  and  Robert  Valentine, 
that  their  labour  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many. 

"  With  the  salutation  of  love  I  can  feelingly 
subscribe  myself  thy  sincere  and  obliged, 
though  poor  friend, 

R.  Jones." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  great  work  and  design  of  the  adver- 
sary is,  in  this  day,  to  break  in  upon  the 
heritage  of  God,  and  break  their  ranks  ;  but 
in  vain  is  the  snare  laid  for  them,  to  whom 
God  hath  given  sight. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For"  The  Friend." 

IIow  True  Quakers  are  Made. 

We  have  cause  greatly  to  admire  at  the 
marvellous  Healings  of  the  Lord  with  those 
eminently  gifted  servants  whom  he  raised  up 
in  the  early  days  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  which  attended  their 
labours  for  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  cause, 
which  He  called  and  qualified  them  to  espouse. 
Truly  they  were  men  and  women,  who  hav- 
ing submitted  with  childlike  simplicity  and 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  as  made 
known  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  were, 
through  his  condescending  goodness,  taught 
by  himself,  and  initiated  by  him  into  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mysteries  of  his  religion  and  king- 
dom, which  the  unsanctified  wisdom  of  man, 
aided  by  all  the  learning  and  art  of  the  schools, 
can  never  arrive  at,  or  partake  of.  They 
spoke  of  what  their  eyes  had  seen  and  their 
hands  had  handled  of  the  good  Word  of  Life; 
and  since  their  day,  thousands  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  government  of  the  same 
humbling,  baptizing  power,  which  changed 
and  instructed  them,  have  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  accounts  which  they  have  left 
behind  of  the  way  and  work  of  religion,  and 
the  expositions  which  they  have  given  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  inculcate  no  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  liv  ing  and  unchangeable  Truth.  But  while 
contemplating  the  deep  experience  and  stabili- 
ty to  which  many  of  them  attained,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  how  it  was  that  they 
were  first  brought  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  afterwards  enabled  to  occupy  the  stations 
allotted  to  them  therein;  growing  from  stature 
to  stature,  until  they  became  as  pillars  which 
should  go  no  more  out.  It  was  not  by  the 
force  of  education,  or  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  through  the  observance  of  a  correct 
moral  deportment ;  or  by  a  mere  conformity 
with  the  habits  and  manners  which  charac- 
terize our  religious  Society.  These  alone  can 
give  no  valid  title  to  the  character  of  a  true 
Quaker,  or  to  being  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  There  must  be  something  deeper, 
something  which  enters  the  heart  and  show- 
ing its  natural  corruption,  applies  the  remedy 
there,  and  if  permitted  to  effect  its  blessed  pur- 
pose, makes  a  total  change  and  perfects  a  cure. 
Into  the  one  true  sheeplbld  there  ever  has  been, 
and  will  ever  remain  to  be,  but  one  entrance, 
through  Christ  the  door :  and  all  who  pretend 
or  strive  to  enter  in  any  other  way  are  thieves 
and  robbers. 

How  artless  and  instructive  are  the  accounts 
given  by  many  of  our  early  Friends  of  this 
work  of  regeneration  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
their  own  hearts.  How  deep  was  the  convic- 
tion of  their  sinful,  lost  condition,  and  their 
utter  helplessness  as  men  to  redeem  themselves. 
How  ardent  their  longings  after  holiness  ; — 
how  sharp  the  contest  for  dominion  between 
the  law  of  sin  warring  in  their  members,  and 
the  law  of  t he  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  — 
how  severe  the  baptisms  by  which  the  pollutions 
of  sin  were  washed  away; — how  unreserved 
the  submission  they  were  called  upon  to 
make  ; — how  thorough  the  change  which  fol- 
lowed their  childlike  obedience  ; — how  narrow 


the  path  in  which  they  walked,  and  how  con- 
stant the  watch  they  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain. 

John  Richardson  speaking  of  the  deep  exer- 
cises into  which  he  was  plunged  at  a  compa- 
ratively early  age,  says  : 

"  After  much  searching  without,  amongst 
those  who  proved  to  me  physicians  of  no  va- 
lue, and  miserable  comforters,  I  betook  myself 
to  a  lonesome  and  retired  life,  breathing  after, 
and  seeking  the  Lord  in  the  fields  and  private 
places,  beseeching  him,  that  he  would  bring 
me  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  truth  ;  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  now  and  for- 
ever, I  had  not  sought  him  long  with  all  my 
heart,  before  I  met  with  his  inward  appearance 
to  me,  in  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  light  and 
grace.  But  when  the  true  Light  did  begin  to 
shine  moreclearly,and  the  living  Witness  arose 
in  my  inward  man,  oh  !  then  my  undone,  be- 
wildered, and  miserable  condition  began  to 
appear,  and  great  and  unutterable  were  my 
conflicts  and  distress.  1  thought  no  man's 
condition  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was  like 
mine.  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  die,  neither 
did  I  know  how  to  live.  I  thought  in  the 
evening,  '  Oh  that  it  was  morning  !'  and  in  the 
morning,  '  that  it  was  evening  !'  I  had  many 
solitary  walks  in  the  fields,  and  other  places, 
in  which  I  poured  out  my  complaints  and  cries 
before  the  Lord,  with  fervent  supplications  to 
him,  that  he  would  look  upon  my  affliction 
and  the  strong  temptations  I  was  under,  and 
that  he  would  rebuke  the  adversary  of  my 
soul,  and  deliver  it,  for  I  even  thought  it  was 
in  the  jaws  of  a  devouring  lion,  and  amongst 
the  fiery  spirits,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the 
weight  of  the  mountains.  Read  and  under- 
stand the  afflictions  of  thy  brother,  thou  that 
hast  come  through  great  tribulations,  and  hast 
washed  and  made  thy  garment  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
that  baptism  which  doth  save,  and  of  that 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Lord  sheds  upon  the 
believers  in  abundance.  This  is  the  blood 
which  sprinkleth  the  heart  from  an  evil  con- 
science, that  the  children  of  men,  thus  chang- 
ed, may  serve  the.  living  and  true  God  ;  this 
is  the  life  which  converts  the  world,  even  as 
many  as  are  converted  ;  this  is  the  virtue,  life, 
and  blood,  which  maketh  clean  the  saints' 
garments,  and  inwardly  washeth  them  from 
all  filthiness,  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  I  found 
this  was  and  is  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  By 
him  were  all  things  made,  and  he  is  Lord  of 
all ;'  a  man  ought  to  be  servant  to  him,  and  all 
things  in  man  subservient  to  him,  who  com- 
mands and  comprehends  all  things,  in  whom 
all  the  types  and  shadows  end,  or  are  fulfilled. 
Read  thi«,  thou  virgin  daughter,  or  clean 
church  of  Christ,  the  rock  of  thy  strength, 
whose  name  to  thee  is  as  precious  ointment 
poured  forth,  and  because  of  the  savour  there- 
of, the  virgins  love  him,  and  are  under  great 
obligations  to  obey  and  follow  the  Lamb  of 
God,  wheresoever  he  leadeth." 

"  I  now  came  to  witness  that  Scripture  to 
be  fulfilled  which  saith,  that  '  When  the  Lord's 
judgments  are  in  the  earth,'  or  earthly  hearts 
of  men,  1  the  inhabitants  learn  righteousness:' 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  nn  aversion  in 


my  wild  nature  to  the  people  in  scorn  called 
Quakers,  as  also  to  the  name  itself,  yet  when 
the  afflicting  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me 
for  my  disobedience,  and  when,  like  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  I  saw  in  the  light  my  hurt  and  my 
wound,  1  bemoaned  myself,  and  mourned  over 
that  just  principle  of  light  and  grace  in  me, 
which  I  had  pierced  with  my  sins  and  disobe- 
dience. Although  that  ministration  of  con- 
demnation was  glorious  in  its  time,  yet  great 
were  my  troubles,  which  humbled  my  mind, 
and  made  me  willing  to  deny  myself  of  every 
thing  which  the  Light  made  known  in  me  to 
be  evil,  1  being  in  great  distress,  and  wanting 
peace  and  assurance  of  the  love  of  God  to  my 
soul ;  the  weight  of  which  so  humbled  my 
mind,  that  I  knew  not  of  any  calling,  people, 
practice,  or  principle,  that  was  lawful  and 
right,  which  I  could  not  embrace,  or  fall  in 
with.  This  was  surely  like  the  day  of  Ja- 
cob's troubles,  and  David's  fears.  1  saw  that 
the  filth  of  Sion  was  to  be  purged  away  by 
the  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning;  this 
is  the  way  of  the  deliverance  and  recovery  of 
poor  men  out  of  the  fall,  and  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  God's  true 
Israel.  Read  ye  that  can,  and  understand. 
This  was  the  day  of  my  baptism  into  the  love 
of  God,  and  true  faith  in  his  beloved  Son,  as 
also  into  a  feeling  of,  or  sympathy  with  him 
in.  his  sufferings,  which  were  unutterable,  and 
I  found  that  ministration  changed  ;  that  which 
had  been  unto  death,  was  now  unto  life ;  and 
the  ministration  which  was  of  condemnation 
unto  the  first  birth,  when  that  was  slain,  and 
in  a  good  degree  nailed  or  fastened  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  the  good  prevail- 
ed over  the  evil,  and  working  out  the  evil  in 
the  mind,  and  also  in  the  members,  made  all 
good  or  holy.  The  Lord's  living  power,  and 
consuming  word,  when  it  works  and  prevails, 
brings  into  subjection,  and  maketh  holy  the 
very  heart  or  ground  in  men. 

"  As  there  had  been  an  aversion  in  me  to 
the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,  and  also 
to  their  strict  living,  and  demeanour,  plainness 
of  habit  and  language,  so  I  learned  none  of 
these  from  them  ;  for  when  the  Lord  changed 
my  heart,  he  also  changed  my  thoughts,  words, 
and  ways,  and  there  became  an  aversion  in 
me  to  vice,  sin,  and  vanity,  as  there  had  been 
to  the  ways  of  virtue." 

"  Now  I  came  clearly  to  be  convinced  about 
hat-honour,  bowing  the  knee,  and  the  corrupt 
language,  as  well  as  finery  in  habit ;  all  which, 
for  conscience-sake,  and  the  peace  thereof,  I 
came  to  deny,  and  take  up  the  cross  to,  and 
had  great  peace  in  so  doing." 

"  I  came  to  be  weaned  from  all  my  compa- 
nions and  lovers  in  whom  1  had  taken  delight, 
and  all  things  in  this  world  were  little  to  me, 
my  mind  being  much  redeemed  out  of  the 
world,  not  only  the  corrupt  and  evil  part  there- 
of,  but  even  from  the  lawful  part ;  so  that  I  be- 
came much  given  up  to  seek  the  Lord,  waiting 
upon  him  to  feel  his  presence,  and  peace,  and 
to  know  his  will,  and  receive  power  to  do  the 
same. 

"  As  my  mind  came  to  be  thus  brought  into 
a  dependant  and  waiting  frame  upon  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  stayed  in  the  light,  and  experiment- 
ally and  feelingly  to  partake  of  his  love  and 
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grace,  which  helped  me  against  my  infirmi- 
ties, blessed  be  his  name,  1  found  it  sufficient 
for  me,  as  I  kept  to  it,  in  all  trials  and  tempt- 
ations. Then  I  came  to  see,  that  all  outward 
performances  in  matters  of  religion  did  not 
avail  nor  render  man  acceptable  to  God,  but 
as  the  heart  came  to  be  truly  given  up  to  him, 
that  he  might  not  only  purge  it  from  defile- 
ment, but  keep  it  clean  through  the  indwelling 
of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

With  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  there 
is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 
His  ways  are  equal  and  he  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  We  see  that  it  was  by  the  way  of 
the  cross,  and  through  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  that  he  purified  and  re- 
deemed those  sons  of  the  morning,  and  enabled 
them  to  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of  his 
power.  If  then  we  would  attain  to  the  same 
blessed  experience  and  stability  at  which  they 
arrived,  we  must  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
mind  the  same  thing.  If  we  would  be  made 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  like  gifts  as  were  com- 
mitted to  them ;  if  we  would  see  our  beloved 
Society  restored  to  its  primitive  integrity  and 
zeal,  if,  in  a  word,  its  members  would  be  made 
true  Quakers,  they  must  be  willing  individu- 
ally to  enter  into  the  same  warfare,  to  submit 
to  the  same  baptisms,  and  to  bear  the  same 
daily  cross.  They  must  practically  evince 
that  they  are  striving  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  minds." 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

In  the  Fifth  month  she  enumerates  religious 
visits  from  Joshua  Height,  from  Nine  Part- 
ners, with  his  companion  Aaron  Veal ;  Tho- 
mas Carlton,  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ;  Joshua 
Thompson,  Salem  ;  Matthew  Franklin  ;  Aaron 
Lancaster  and  Daniel  Stanton.  She  adds  : — 
"  Such  visits  I  prize  more  than  my  temporal 
enjoyments ;  yea,  more  than  my  necessary 
food,  for  that  serves  only  to  nourish  my  poor 
afflicted  body,  and  to  keep  it  longer  in  the  war- 
fere.  When  I  was  young  I  heard  by  the 
(hearing  of  the  ear,  that  a  Christian's  life  was 
ia  continual  warfare,  and  now  I  am  old  (near 
60)  I  have  found  it  so  by  long  experience,  es- 
pecially since  I  kept  my  bed,  which  is  more 
than  36  years.  Now  in  my  declining  age  the 
time  has  come  that  I  long  looked  for ;  even 
harder  and  harder  for  my  natural  abilities  fail- 
ing. It  seems  as  if  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
(prevail  more  and  more  ;  and  I  seem  at  times 
as  one  alone  in  thre  wilderness  among  the  bri- 
ars and  thorns  :  and  the  rough  mountains  so 
high,  it  seems  impossible  for  me,  a  poor  worm, 
to  creep  up  or  over  them.  Then  I  have 
thought,  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  fly  even  to  that  mountain  that  is 
exalted  above  all  mountains  and  hills,  that  J 
imight  forever  be  at  rest." 

Daniel  Stanton  referring  to  the  above  visit 


in  his  Journal,  says  : — "  On  our  way  to  John 
Willis's  we  called  with  several  Friends  to  see 
Clements  Willets,  who,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  confined  through  infirmity  of 
body  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  could 
not  walk  or  stand  alone,  as  I  apprehend,  most 
of  that  time.  We  were  owned  together  in 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  by  his  living  presence  ; 
and  the  dear  afflicted  Friend  expressed,  that 
she  did  not  know  that  she  ever  had  a  more 
satisfactory  time,  and  I  hope  it  was  a  season 
of  profit  to  several  of  us  then  present." 

Clements  Willets  continues  : — 

"  I  have  heard  lately  of  the  decease  of  some 
of  my  good  friends,  which  affected  me  both 
with  joy  and  sorrow.  John  Scarborough  and 
Isaac  Child  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on  this  is- 
land Richard  Hallet ;  and  my  dear  aunt  Mar- 
garet Willets,  who  was  I  think  a  mother  in  our 
Israel.  I  lived  with  her  more  than  two  years, 
and  the  meeting  was  kept  at  her  house  ;  and 
she  often  appeared  very  ably  there.  I  thought 
she  was  the  wisest  woman  I  ever  lived  with. 
She  lived  to  be  in  her  88th  or  89th  year,  and 
was  mueh  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  for 
many  years.  The  last  I  shall  mention  was 
Martha  Titus,  whose  virtues  shone  to  the 
last. 

"  I  had  a  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness  this  year 
on  hearing  that  my  dear  sister  Amy  Hughes 
was  taken  with  the  rheumatism,  and  in  a  great 
measure  helpless.  It  seemed  hard  that  so 
many  of  my  father's  family  should  be  so  af- 
flicted with  that  disorder  ;  however,  I  was  not 
without  a  hope  that  our  afflictions  might  be 
sanctified,  and  work  together  for  good,  and 
everlasting  happiness." 

1770,  Fourth  month  1st.  "  'Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.'  We  are  advised  to  pray  always, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  watch,  lest  the  enemy 
surprise  us  ;  and  this  he  has  done  heretofore 
to  my  great  sorrow  and  unfeigned  repentance 
with  many  bitter  tears,  especially  in  the  night 
season,  when  [no  mortal]  was  privy  thereto." 

In  1769  her  residence  was  out  of  the  tho- 
roughfare for  travelling  Friends,  and  she  miss- 
ed some  calls  from  them.  She  especially 
notes,  "I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  worthy  Friend  Rachel  Wilson,  from  Eng- 
land, who  accomplished  her  visit  to  Friends  on 
this  continent  sooner  than  common." 

The  4th  of  Fifth  month,  1770,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Richard  Doty,  who  was 
the  only  child  of  his  parents,  of  whom  she 
says,  he  was  "  I  believe  the  child  of  many 
prayers."  "  Mary  Williams,  Richard's  wife's 
mother  died ;  and  a  few  days  after  her  death 
I  thought,  in  a  dream,  she  appeared  to  me, 
and  stooped  down  and  kissed  me  ;  and  told 
me  she  came  to  take  her  last  leave  of  us  ;  and 
withal,  how  wonderfully  she  had  been  favour- 
ed since  she  had  been  gone.  She  stayed  so 
long,  that  I  began  to  be  afraid,  and  was  desir- 
ous she  should  go  to  her  place.  While  I  had 
these  thoughts,  there  came  in  a  gray-headed 
old  man,  which  1  thought  somebody  said  was 
John  Salkeld  ;  and  there  was  another  man  in 
the  room  who  took  him  in  his  arms  ;  and  they 
embraced  each  other  a  little  while  and  then 
parted  ;  and  the  grey-headed  man  went  out, 
and  cousin  Mary  Williams  followed.  When 


I  awoke  and  considered  what  I  had  seen,  it 
confirmed  my  belief  of  her  happiness,  for  she 
was  indeed  a  virtuous  woman.  Samuel  Titus 
was  at  that  time  very  sick,  near  where  I  was, 
and  his  head  looked  much  like  that  man's  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream,  which  caused  me  to 
think  that  he  would  not  recover,  and  in  about 
30  hours  afterwards  he  died.  He  was  a  man 
that  I  had  a  great  value  for. 

"  I  am  now  come  to  the  61st  year  of  my 
age,  and  have  had  a  long  time  to  prepare  for 
eternity  ;  which  I  hope  in  some  measure  by 
Grace  has  been  improved.  Glory,  honour, 
and  everlasting  praise  be  ascribed  to  that  holy 
Covenant-keeper  with  whom  I  covenanted  long 
ago  !  But  as  for  me,  a  poor  afflicted  mortal,  I 
have  often  fallen  short  of  performing  my  cove- 
nant ;  but  by  unfeigned  repentance  and  tear? 
I  have  found  forgiveness.  Though  I  have 
gone  through  many  trials  and  afflictions,  yet 
I  believe  they  have  all  been  for  my  good,  that 
so  thereby  the  gold  might  be  seven  times  re- 
fined, and  the  silver  purified." 

This  year  she  notes  having  had  the  compa- 
ny of  Joshua  Height  and  his  son-in-law  Trip 
Mosier ;  Aaron  Veal  and  his  daughter  Lucre- 
tia ;  Matthew  Franklin;  and  Robert  Willis, 
who  had  then  a  certificate  for  religious  service 
abroad. 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  this  year  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  sister  Amy  Hughes, 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  savs  : — 
"  She  gives  me  great  satisfaction  both  concern- 
ing herself  and  the  rest  of  our  father's  family. 
The  letter  mentioned  that  our  dear  Friend 
Daniel  Stanton  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
me.  The  very  next  day  after  I  received  the 
letter,  I  heard  of  his  death,  which  indeed  very 
much  affected  me;  having  had  several  oppor- 
tunities with  him  very  much  to  my  comfort ; 
but  especially  the  last  time,  about  10  months 
ago.  Which  visit  has  been  very  fresh  in  my 
mind  ever  since.  Oh,  Daniel  i  a  man  greatly- 
beloved  ;  I  cannot  forget  thy  balmy  expres- 
sions, which  dropped  as  the  honey  from  thy 
precious  lips  when  I  saw  thee  last  on  this 
island,  prepared  as  a  cloud  filled  with  heaven- 
ly rain,  in  order  to  water  the  plants  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  right  hand  planting.  His 
visit  I  thought  had  a  general  influence,  as  if 
he  came  to  take  his  final  leave — and  so  it 
proved  !  I  believe  he  hath  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  that  he  inherits  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness from  his  gracious  Redeemer  and 
Judge." 

She  mentions  a  nephew  and  niece  going 
into  Pennsylvania  this  year,  and  finding  her 
aged  father  then  in  his  89th  year,  at  work. 
"  Their  accounts  concerning  him,"  she  says, 
"  were  in  general  very  satisfactory." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

All  religion  without  righteousness,  is  but  as 
chaff,  which  the  wind  driveth  to  and  fro;  and 
in  a  storm,  into  holes  and  corners.  No  one 
can  adorn  the  Truth  further  than  he  walks  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  the  ancient  path 
which  the  true  prophets  and  believers  in  the 
gospel  day,  trod  towards  their  eternal  rest. 

The  man  who  has  no  doubts  and  fears,  has 
no  faith. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Unity. — Keep  your  holy  fellowship  and 
unity  in  the  order  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  ;  in 
which  is  your  strength,  prosperity,  growth  and 
increase  of  life  in  Him,  your  holy  Head,  in 
whom  you  have  life,  peace,  and  rest  forever. 
And  whatsoever  hath  arisen,  or  appeared  to 
break,  or  hinder  our  unity  in  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  Truth,  God  hath  confounded,  and  it  hath 
withered  as  untimely  figs.  No  weapon  formed 
against  us  here,  hath,  or  shall  ever  prosper ; 
for  God  will  make  his  spiritual  Jerusalem  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
who  keep  their  habitation  within  the  walls 
thereof. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1848. 


The  following  statements  seem  almost  too 
shocking  for  record  ;  but  what  must  be  the 
horror  of  those  who  have  to  endure  or  to  wit- 
ness them.  Years  hence  it  may  be  well  to 
have  them  to  recur  to  as  remembrances  of  the 
past,  and  a  solemn  warning  upon  the  instabi- 
lity of  outward  sources  of  enjoyment,  which 
should  be  suffered  to  moderate  our  earthly 
pursuits  and  pleasures. 

"  Scar iff  and  Toomgrany. — Between  Sca- 
riff  and  Toomgrany  there  are  eight  workhouses 
which  might  be  better  designated  slaughter- 
houses. They  are  crammed  to  suffocation — 
four  in  fever  in  one  bed  !  The  healthy  man 
is  compelled  to  sleep  with  the  fever  patient. 
There  is  scarcely  attendance.  The  doctor 
says  he  has  no  medicine.  The  best  of  the 
nurse-tenders  are  only  paid  Is.  per  day,  with- 
out food,  and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  be 
efficient  ?  In  one  of  these  houses  there  are 
82  in  fever,  64  in  another,  and  in  two  others 
130.  In  one  of  them,  Mr.  Quade,  P.  P.,  from 
whom  we  have  learned  these  horrible  facts, 
found  a  putrefying  corpse  lying  unwashed  on 
the  floor,  where  it  had  been  for  several  hours, 
and  in  the  same  room  with  the  patients.  In 
these  slaughter-houses  30  died  in  three  days 
previous  to  Mr.  Quade's  visit  last  week — so 
that  10  per  day  is  the  average  mortality! 
Even  during  the  cholera  the  poor  people  were 
not  treated  so  badly  as  this.  Yet  what  is  the 
fact?  Why  that  in  that  union  the  ratepayers 
are  paying  7s.  (id.  in  the  pound. — Limerick 
(Ireland)  Reporter. 

"  Terrible  Destitution. — The  village  of  [m- 
loch,  near  Cleggan,  about  four  miles  nortlr  of 
Ciifden,  in  West  Galway,  contains  08  houses, 
only  6  of  which  now  contain  living  inhabi- 
tants !  Within  one  year  62  families  have  died 
off,  save  only  a  few  strong  enough  to  emigrate. 
They  have  been  (bund  eating  dogs.  A  fort- 
night since,  a  party  went  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  being  absent  in  Dublin,  had 
left  his  wife  and  children  without  men  or  arms 
— there  not  being  a  lock  or  window  shutter  on 
the  unfinished  house — they  drew  a  padlock- 
staple  from  a  remote  watch-house,  which  was 
filled  with  turnips  and  seed  potatoes,  but  in- 
stead of  clearing  it  out,  only  took  as  much  as 
would  suffice  for  a  meal  or  two,  and  have  not 


since  repeated  their  visit.  This  was  near 
Cleggan.  Galway  jail  is  filled  with  persons 
from  the  Ciifden  petty  sessions,  who  have  com- 
mitted small  depredations  on  food,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  to  jail.  Some  sixty  of  them 
had  no  money  to  employ  attorneys,  and  would 
have  been  little  obliged  to  any  attorney  who 
might  have  volunteered  to  defend  them.  The 
faces  of  the  people  show  the  skull  very  dis- 
tinctly under  the  skin — the  teeth  are  exposed 
in  a  ghastly  manner — the  pale  lips  are  shrunk 
back,  and  are  loo  thin  to  cover  the  teeth — the 
skeleton  hands  appear  unusually  large  next  to 
the  withered  arms — the  men  fed  by  their  wives 
look  even  better  than  their  children,  whose 
appearance  is  still  more  appalling.  The  dead 
about  Cleggan  are  still  buried  in  sand  holes, 
and  scarcely  covered.  A  coffin  is  a  superflu- 
ous luxury,  which  has  not  been  thought  of  this 
twelve  month." 


The  American  Tract  Society,  having  its 
head  quarters  in  New  York,  seems  to  be  en- 
ged  with  energy  and  success  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  useful  books.  During  their 
last  financial  year,  they  have  printed  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  books  and  tracts,  aver- 
aging more  than  27,6U0  per  day.  Of  these, 
737,800  were  bound  volumes.  In  the  same 
period,  they  have  circulated  gratuitously  40,- 
000,000  pages. 

We  hope  that  the  valuable  tracts  published 
by  our  own  Association,  may  not  be  permitted 
to  lie  idle  on  the  shelves,  but  that  our  readers 
may  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  embrace  such  opportunities  as  pre- 
sent for  distributing  them  to  advantage. 
Those  whom  business  or  recreation  draws 
from  home,  would  do  well  to  call  at  the  De- 
pository, No.  84  Arch  street,  and  provide 
themselves  beforehand,  as  in  travelling  way 
frequently  opens  profitably  to  diffuse  them. 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  know- 
est  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good." 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumplion 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha- 
verford  P.  (J.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  w  ill  be 'directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  29th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18th. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  A.  L.  Antram,  per  P.  M.,  $2,  to  No. 
33,  vol.  22;  of  Rachel  Earl,  per  R.  E.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  of 
D.  VV.,  per  Asa  Ware,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  per  C.  Bracken, 
agent,  of  John  Wright,  $3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  21  ;  of 
Samuel  Sheffield,  $4,  to  No.  39,  vol.  21 ;  of  Paul  C. 
Macomber,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  of  Samuel  Abbott,  per  R.  S., 
§2,  for  vol.  21. 


Boarding. 

Two  steady  young  men  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  boarding  in  a  small  family  residing 
in  Noble  street  above  Marshall,  where  no  other 
boarders  will  be  taken.    Inquire  at  this  office. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Ebenezer  Young,  in  Ven- 
ice,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  Third  mo., 
Mary  Curtis,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
for  many  years  a  lively  minister  in  our  Society,  and 
manifested  much  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peculiar  testimonies  and  principles  given  us  to  sup- 
port. In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  she,  with  the  rest 
of  her  father's  family,  was  subjected  to  much  suffer- 
ing and  many  privations  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  their  residence  being  for  some  years  between  the 
two  armies.  These  trials  in  early  life,  appear  to  have 
been  sanctified  to  our  dear  Friend,  and  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  withdrawing  her  affections  from 
things  on  the  earth,  and  directing  them  to  things 
above. — For  a  considerable  lime  previous  to  her  re- 
lease she  was  much  confined  to  her  bed,  but  continued 
to  increase  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  durable 
peace.  In  the  night  season  when  no  individual  was 
with  her,  she  would  often  break  forth  in  a  sweet  me- 
lody of  praise  to  her  heavenly  Father,  who,  she  has 
frequently  been  heard  to  say, "  is  a  good  Master  to 
serve."  She  was  a  tender  sympathiser  with  Friends 
during  their  late  trials  and  exercises  in  this  place, 
though  from  bodily  infirmity,  incapable  of  taking  an 
active  part;  and  earnest  in  pressing  the  necessity  of 
faithfulness  upon  them,  of  maintaining  our  ancient 
doctrines,  though  it  led  through  suffering.  She  seem- 
ed filled  with  love  for  her  Friends,  and  frequently 
when  they  called  to  sec  her,  the  heavenly  stream 
would  appear  sweetly  to  overflow  with  appropriate 
counsel  and  exhortation,  often  bringing  them  to  tears. 
She  was  afflicted  witli  a  difficulty  of  breathing  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  her  decease,  which  though  dis- 
tressing she  bore  with  composure  and  resignation,  and 
affectionately  shook  hands  with  several  who  called  in 
a  little  before  her  departure. — A  precious  savour  of 
life  seems  to  survive  her  in  the  feelings  of  her  friends. 

 ,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  4th  inst., 

Martha  Abbott,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. — Hav- 
ing been  possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  the  ex- 
ample of  her  consistent  life  taught  more  than  many 
precepts.  In  the  school  of  Christ  she  seemed  to  have 
learned  to  speak  no  ill  of  her  neighbour,  and  in  her 
own  family  was  ever  ready  to  check  any  spirit  of  de- 
traction which  might  arise.  During  the  last  few 
yean  of  her  life  she  appeared  as  a  field  ripening  for  i 
the  harvest,  and  fitting  more  and  more  to  be  gathered 
by  the  good  Husbandman  into  the  heavenly  garner. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 
SAFED. 

Some  four  hours  journey  north-westward  of 
Tiberias  stands  the  town  of  Safed,  famous 
irnong  the  Jews  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  much 
resorted  to  on  account  of  many  venerated 
ombs  existing  in  its  vicinity.  The  eastern 
lews  of  the  present  day  believe  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  performance  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  and  in  the  celebration 
.here  of  certain  rites,  designed  to  honour  the 
3ead,  and  propitiate  their  favourable  influences 
upon  the"living.  There  are  seventy-four  tombs, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  which, 
it  is  stated,  are  held  to  be  sacred  and,  on 
that  account,  frequented  by  pilgrims.  They 
form  a  curious  medley.  There  is  the  tomb  of 
Huldah,  the  prophetess,  and  our  lord  Obadiah  ; 
our  mother  Rachel,  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner  ; 
the  everlasting  patriarchs,  and  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  ;  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  and  The 
Caves  and  Holes  ;  besides  Rabbi  Shamai  and 
his  wife,  Rabbi  Hiia  and  his  sons,  and  Rabbi 
Akiba  and  his  twenty-four  thousand  disci- 
ples. 

"  We  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from 
the  Jews  on  our  arrival,  and  we  found  dinner 
ready  for  us  at  the  house  of  Rabbi  Samuel. 

"  After  dinner,  the  body  of  the  Sephardim 
Jews  waited  upon  us  ;  and  after  they  had  pe- 
rused our  letter  of  introduction  from  Bombay, 
they  held  with  us  a  long  and  interesting  con- 
versation. They  spoke  in  very  affecting  terms 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1837,  by  which 
awful  occurrence,  they  said,  two  thousand  of 
the  Jewish,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Muham- 
medan  inhabitants  of  this  town,  besides  several 
Christians,  were  summoned  into  eternity. 

"  The  Ashkenazim  Jews  waited  upon  us  the 
next  morning.  The  information  which  I  re- 
ceived from  both  parties,  I  combine  together. 

"  The  Sephardim  Jews  at  Safed  amount  at 
present  to  650  souls.  Most  of  them  are  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan.    Forty-two  of  them  pay 


the  capitation  tax.  Those  of  them  who  are 
not  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  have  European 
passports,  do  not  pay  this  impost.  Thirty  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  learning,  in- 
fluence, and  devotion,  are  esteemed  Rabbis. 
The  others  arc  disciples. 

"  The  Ashkenazim  of  Safed  amount  to  .370 
souls,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  Rabbis.  They 
are  principally  natives  of  Poland  and  the  coun* 
tries  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  They 
are  all  Khasidim  and  have  three  synagogues. 

"The  Jews  of  Safed  unite  in  thinking  that 
the  town  has  existed  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Many  Jews,  they  said,  fled  to  it, 
and  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  it  in  safety.  It 
is  esteemed  holy,  they  added,  on  this  account, 
and  because  it  adjoins  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  Messiah  will  appear 
and  reign  forty  years  before  he  goes  up  to 
Jerusalem.  Safed  is  intimately  connected 
with  Meiriin,  about  two  hours  distant  to  the 
west."  Both  are  noted  for  their  tombs.  "  No 
light,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  yet  been 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  school  at 
Safed.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  Jews  here  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  flow  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
to  the  east,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella 

"  We  went,  agreeably  to  an  appointment  we 
had  made,  to  visit  the  synagogues,  and  the 
residence,  contiguous  to  them,  of  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  Sephardim.  We  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  from  the  Jews  at  these  places. 
The  chief  Rabbi,  rather  an  aged  and  infirm 
person,  appeared  to  be  a  devoted  Jew,  and  far 
removed  in  his  views  and  feelings  from  Euro- 
pean influences.  His  establishment  was  re- 
markably neat  and  clean.  After  entertaining 
us  in  the  usual  eastern  fashion  as  his  guests, 
he  took  us  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  from  which 
we  had  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;"  of  the  topography  of  which,  however, 
he  showed  himself  quite  ignorant.  He  gave 
well  known  scripture  names  to  certain  places, 
but  when  doubts  of  his  accuracy  were  sug- 
gested by  the  want  of  accordance  with  the 
Bible  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try, he  answered,  with  great  simplicity,  "  '  You 
need  feel  no  difficulty  on  that  score ;  the  face 
of  the  country  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
earthquakes  and  floods  since  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.'  He  talked  of  London  as  a 
country.  The  name  of  Scotland  he  had  not 
previously  heard.  He  told  us  that  one  of  the 
synagogues  which  we  had  seen,  had  been  re- 
built at  the  expense  of  a  Jew  in  India,  and  he 
asked  us  to  recommend  the  Jews  elsewhere  to 
imitate  this  liberality." 

Certain  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  at 
the  sepulchres  of  Meirun.    "  On  our  way 


thither,  we  met  great  numbers  returning 
to  their  homes,  who  told  us  that  the  festi- 
vities had  been  concluded  on  the  preceding 
day.  Among  these  persons,  was  the  [geo- 
graphical], Rabbi.  Though  he  was  labouring 
under  indisposition,  he  kindly  offered  to  go 
with  us  to  Meirun,  to  explain  the  antiquities 
of  the  place,  and  we  gave  our  consent. 

"There  is  a  considerable  "enclosure  for 
tombs  and  apartments  at  the  chief  place  of 
pilgrimage,  the  key  of  which  the  Rabb^  had 
in  his  possession.  He  opened  it  and  showed 
us  a  small  oratory  used  during  the  days  of  the 
festival.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  tomb 
of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yochai,  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  Zohar,  and  at  the  other  of  his  son 
Rabbi  Eliezer.  At  the  left  hand  as  we  enter 
is  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Aba  Saba.  There  are 
three  pillars  upon  it  for  the  burning  of  oil." 
Many  other  tombs  were  there,  but  none  of 
special  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

"  The  chief  Rabbi  returned  with  us  to  Safed. 
We  respected  his  age,  kindness,  and  sincerity, 
but  we  could  scarcely  maintain  our  gravity  as 
he  jogged  along  with  us,  riding  upon  an  ass, 
with  his  bed  and  bed-clothes  as  a  saddle,  and 
with  "pots,  pans,  and  pitchers,  protruding  from 
two  immense  bags  on  each  side  of  him.  He 
took  us  to  his  house,  where  he  treated  upmost 
hospitably.  His  establishment  is  remarkably 
clean  and  neat.  Though  an  old  man  himself, 
he  has  a  young  and  active  wife,  who  manages 
his  household  affairs.  We  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Jews,  and 
recommended  it  to  his  particular  attention. 
He  introduced  us  to  a  Jew  from  Beirut,  who 
had  come  up  to  Safed  in  search  of  a  wife  for 
his  nephew.  This  considerate  agent  told  us 
that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the 
needful  for  his  friend,  as  200  ghazis  were  de- 
manded for  a  daughter;  but  he  hoped  to  get 
one  at  Tiberias  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

"  From  the  Rabbi's  house  we  went  to  one  of 
the  synagogues  of  the  Khasidim,  where  we 
found  about  forty  individuals  assembled  for 
worship.  Their  proceedings  were  most  affect- 
ing, and  exactly  like  those  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  seen  at  Tiberias.  On  dis- 
missing, they  walked  extremely  slowly  to  their 
homes,  according  to  the  rule  approved  by  the 
Talmud.  We  made  a  distribution  among 
them  of  several  little  publications,  calculated 
to  excite  among  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
to  direct  their  mind  to  Him  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrote. 

"Our  host,  Shem  Thov,  on  our  return^to 
his  house,  gave  us  most  affecting  accounts  of 
the  absolutely  heathen  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Jews  at  the  festival  at  the  tombs  which  had 
just  closed,  without  at  all  seeing  their  import. 
He  told  us  that  the  most  valuable  clothes  are 
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burned  in  the  oil  basins  to  the  manes  of  the 
deceased  rabbis,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made, 
and  in  anticipation  of  favours  desired.  From 
all  that  I  have  seen  or  read  of  traditional  Rab- 
binism,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  as  great  a  corruption  of  real  Judaism  as  Pa- 
ganism is  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  and  Popery 
of  Christianity." 

Shem  Thov  "  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Jews  of  Hasbeiya,  near  the  farthest 
source  of  the  Jordan,  whose  locality  we  intend- 
ed to  visit,  and  whose  circumstances  we  pro- 
posed to  inquire  into,  in  continuation  of  our 
researches  in  the  land  of  Israel." 

A  few  days  after,  the  visit  was  accomplish- 
ed. A  messenger  went  before,  and  "  We 
found  lodgings  provided  for  us  by  Mordecai, 
at  the  house  of  the  Jew  Moshe  ben  Joseph 
Valledo,  or  rather  in  a  temporary  tabernacle 
within  its  court.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
sleep  or  eat  in  the  interior,  lest  leaven,  in  some 
form  or  other,  should  be  introduced  by  us,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
in  whose  services  the  family  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. Every  desirable  attention,  however, 
was  shown  to  us  by  the  simple-minded  people, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  our  shelter  ; 
and  we  gave  them,  of  course,  no  disturbance 
in  their  religious  occupations.  Little  solemni- 
ty was  observed  by  them  either  in  their  read- 
ings or  their  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
wine-cup,  bitter  herbs,  the  cakes,  and  the  meat 
set  before  them.  The  readings,  which  refer 
in  a  suitable  manner  to  the  wonders  and  judg- 
ments of  God  manifested  in  connexion  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  house 
of  bondage,  and  his  subsequent  providential 
dealings  with  his  ancient  people,  include  seve- 
ral Rabbinical  legends  and  expositions,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Bible.  To  the  Christian  it  is  very  affecting  to 
hear  the  Jews,  even  in  their  own  land,  cer- 
tainly more  in  desire  than  in  hope,  saying, 
'This  year  [we  celebrate  the  Passover]  here, 
next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel.  This  year 
we  are  servants  here ;  but  next  year  we  are 
the  children  of  freedom  in  the  land  of  Israel.' 

"  The  Jews  of  Hasbeiya — forming  a  small 
colony  of  which  we  heard  for  the  first  lime  at 
Jerusalem, —  met  with  us  in  the  morning. 
They  are  all  Sephardim.  They  told  us  that 
altogether  they  have  about  twenty  houses, 
with  a  population  of  100  souls.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  place,  except  one  individual,  who 
is  from  Acre.  Their  fathers  settled  in  the 
Wadi-et-Tcim,  they  said,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  coming  mostly  from  Austria.  Two 
or  three  of  them  are  stationary  merchants; 
and  most  of  the  others  travelling  dealers. 
They  lend  money  on  the  security  of  trees  and 
fields,  taking  charge  of  the  produce,  but  allow- 
ing the  owners  to  act  as  the  cultivators.  They 
have  a  small  synagogue,  but  no  reading-room, 
and  little  inclination  for  study.  A  few  of 
them  understand  Hebrew,  and  eight  or  ten  of 
them  read  and  write  Arabic.  They  were 
much  in  need  of  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. We  regretted,  that  wc  were  not  able, 
at  this  time,  to  supply  their  wants.  The  Ha- 
kim, Abraham  hen  David,  who  is  their  gov- 
ernor, butcher,  teacher,  and  reader,  told  us 
that  he  is  willing  to  act  as  a  regular  school- 


master, if  engaged  as  such,  and  to  instruct  the 
school  independently  of  the  Talmud,"  or  Tra- 
ditions. 

"  They  represented  the  exactions  of  the 
Turkish  government  upon  them  to  be  very 
great. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend.?' 

The  Expected  Comet. 

Considerable  interest  and  attention  having 
been  excited  by  the  announcement  that  a  par- 
ticular comet  is  expected  to  visit  us  during  the 
present  year,  the  following  essay  has  been 
prepared  in  order  to  explain  and  illustrate,  in 
a  manner  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  the 
principles  upon  which  this  expectation  is  found- 
ed. The  introductory  sketch  of  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  extrava- 
gant fancies  of  the  learned,  respecting  the 
nature  and  uses  of  these  mysterious  orbs,  and 
the  remarks  on  their  supposed  effect  upon  the 
weather,  although  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
subject,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  connected  with 
it  to  warrant  their  introduction. 

By  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  all 
ages,  and  in  former  years  by  men  of  rank  and 
learning  also,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  has 
been  regarded  with  serious  apprehensions,  as 
being  the  infallible  harbinger  of  political  and 
physical  convulsions.  Indeed,  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  until  recently,  been  involved  in  such 
utter  obscurity,  and  we  are  still  so  ignorant, 
of  the  nature  and  uses  of  these  singular  visit- 
ants, that  speculations  unnumbered  have  been 
advanced  respecting  their  composition  and  ob- 
ject, and  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
the  state  of  things  on  our  planet.  An  enume- 
ration of  some  of  these  speculations  will  serve 
to  amuse  the  reader,  and,  as  illustrating  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  will  perhaps 
prove  not  entirely  devoid  of  instruction. 

By  the  ancients,  comets  were  considered  as 
the  forerunners  of  wars,  famines,  pestilences, 
thedeathof princes, and  othercalamities ;  andto 
their  mysterious  influence, modern  writers  even 
as  late  asourown  times,  have  attributed  storms, 
logs,  great  rains,  and  protracted  droughts, 
besides  various  changes  in  the  condition  of  our 
globe.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  them 
to  be  meteors  generated  and  remaining  in  our 
own  atmosphere  ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
Democritus,  imagined  them  to  be  the  souls  of 
famous  heroes.  Kepler,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous astronomers  of  modern  times,  and  a  man 
of  unquestionable  genius,  indulged  in  the  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous  conception  that  the 
planets  were  huge  animals  swimming  round 
Lhe  sun  by  means  of  certain  fins  which  acted 
upon  the  etherial  fluid,  and  that  the  comets 
were  monstrous  animals  of  another  species 
generated  in  the  celestial  spaces. 

A  learned  Frenchman  of  the  16th  century, 
refining  a  little  upon  the  idea  of  Democritus, 
imagined  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
wending  their  way  heavenward,  like  shining 
stars!  In  the  same  category  may  be  enume- 
rated the  theories  of  recent  philosophers,  about 
comets  creating  satellites,  breaking  up  large 
planets  into  smaller  ones,  changing  the  cli- 
mates of  countries,  depressing  the  soil  of  cer- 


tain parts  of  our  globe  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  reinforcing  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  producing  epidemic  diseases,  &c,  &c. 

The  learned  but  whimsical  Whiston,  the 
translator  of  Josephus,  and  the  successor  of 
Newton  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, published  in  1696  his  celebrated  "New 
Theory  of  the  Earth"  m  which  he  undertakes 
to  show,  that  our  planet  was  originally  a 
comet ;  and  proceeds  to  explain  by  what  series 
of  transformations  the  nucleus  of  said  comet 
became  converted  into  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit. He  also  enters  into  much  reasoning 
and  some  calculation  in  order  to  make  it  clear, 
how  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  great  comet,  that  the  attraction 
of  its  nucleus  drew  the  waters  of  the  sea  above 
their  usual  height,  and  that  the  forty  days' 
rain  was  caused  by  the  tail  of  the  comet,  or 
part  of  it,  being  cut  off  by  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  and  falling  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  !  The  comet  which  did  all  this  was, 
according  to  his  calculations,  the  same  as  the 
great  comet  of  1680  which  spread  such  terror 
among  the  superstitious,  the  same  too  as  that 
which  appeared  43  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  just  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Coe- 
sar,  and  which  some  of  the  Romans  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  none  other  than  the  ghost  of 
Csesar  armed  with  fire  and  vengeance.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  with  respect  to  Winston's 
management  of  the  comet  for  the  production 
of  the  deluge,  that  he  covered  the  whole  earth 
with  water  without  providing  any  means  of 
drawing  it  off* again.  Such  was  the"  wild  phan- 
tasy of  a  great  man.  His  book  passed  through 
six  editions,  though  it  is  probable  that  his  theo- 
ry never  had  many  supporters.  His  cotempo- 
rary,  however,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Halley,  advanced  notions  somewhat  similar. 

These  dreaming  astronomers  lived  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  their  extravagant  theories 
are  now  mere  matters  of  curiosity.  But  the 
race  of  visionary  philosophers  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. At  a  date  no  longer  removed  from  this 
day  of  enlightenment  than  the  year  1829,  a 
work  issued  from  the  English  press,  on  the 
"  Atmospherical  causes  of  epidemic  diseases," 
in  which  the  author,  Dr.  T.  Forster,  one  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  among  naturalists, 
has  discussed  in  detail  the  effect  of  comets  in 
producing  disease,  changes  of  the  weather, 
&c,  &c.  According  to  him,  "  It  is  certain 
that,  since  the  Christian  era,  the  most  un- 
healthy periods  are  precisely  those  during 
which  some  great  comet  has  been  seen  ;  that 
the  appearance  of  those  stars  has  been  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  volcanoes, 
and  atmospheric  commotions,  whilst  no  comet 
has  been  seen  during  seasons  of  healthiness." 
To  support  this  assertion  his  research  and  eru- 
dition have  furnished  us  with  a  lone  catalogue 
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oi  comets,  with  the  various  calamities  that  ac- 
companied or  followed  their  appearance.  From 
this  formidable  array  of  facts,  it  does  indeed 
appear,  that  during  those  seasons,  at  least, 
when  these  myslerious  wanderers  have  been 
observed,  this  lower  world  of  ours  has  not 
been  free  from  calamitous  visitations  !  Per- 
haps, however,  if  the  learned  Doctor  had  pur- 
sued his  researches  further,  he  would  have 
found  it  no  more  difficult  to  affix  a  catalogue 


e  of  human  woes  opposite  to  the  intermediate 
Hyears,  in  which  there  were  seen  none  of  these 
3  vapoury  stars  "shaking  their  horrid  hair." 
f  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  said  Dr, 
•|Forster,  it  seems  that  comets  sometimes  pro- 
>|duce  hot  seasons,  sometimes  cold  ;  that  some 
i  have  brought  large  hail  or  abundant  snows, 
i  others  great  rains,  and  others  again  protracted 
i  droughts;  besides  visitations  of  flies  and  lo- 
I  custs,  the  plague,  dysentery,  &c,  &c.  He 
■  appears  to  have  discovered  too  that  their  effect 
;  in  producing  epidemic  disorders  is  not  confin- 
i  ed  to  the  human  family  ;  for  instance,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  during  the  visit  of  the  comet  of 
1668,  all  the  cats  in  Westphalia  were  ill ! 
This  is  the  comet  which  many  astronomers 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  stretched 
its  huge  tail  across  the  heavens  in  1843. 
Doubtless  if  Dr.  Forster  could  find  that  during 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  Westphatian  cats, 
or  the  feline  family  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
were  affected  with  some  unusual  distemper,  it 
would  be  to  his  mind  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  comets,  as  well  as  of 
the  correctness  of  his  theory. 

To  offer  any  sober  reasoning  to  controvert 
the  untenable  notion  that  the  weather  can  be 
affected  by  the  approach  of  a  comet,  would 
perhaps  seem  out  of  place  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  were  it  not  that  in  No.  23  of 
the  present  volume  there  appeared  a  most  sin- 
gular paragraph,  taken  from  some  other  pa- 
per, on  the  effect  of  the  expected  comet  on  the 
weather.  The  insertion  of  this  paragraph, 
(which  I  presume  must  have  slipped  in  by  ac- 
cident or  mistake,)  must  be  my  excuse  for 
entering  a  little  into  the  discussion  of  this  spe- 
culative subject.  The  idea  that  the  weather 
is  affected  by  cometary  influence  is,  I  believe, 
entirely  unsupported  by  observed  facts  ;  but 
even  if  there  could  be  adduced  a  long  array 
of  facts  pointing  to  such  a  conclusion,  they 
would  have  to  be  of  a  very  unquestionable  kind 
indeed,  lo  convince  one  of  the  reality  of  such 
an  influence.  For  it  is  altogether  inconceiv- 
lable,  (it  would  perhaps  be  presuming  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  is  entirely  impossible,)  that  bo- 
dies so  exceedingly  light  as  the  comets  appear 
from  observation  to  be,  and  at  distances  so 
vast,  should  be  capable  of  affecting,  by  their 
attraction,  or  in  any  other  imaginable  way, 
the  state  of  things  upon  our  distant  planet. 

That  comets  are  of  a  very  light  and  subtile 
nature  appears  prelty  evident  from  the  fact 
that  stars  of  very  small  size  have  been  seen 
through  their  heads,  sometimes  through  the 
very  centre;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  nu- 
cleuses of  some  comets  at  least,  do  not  consist 
of  solid  but  of  gaseous  matter,  or  of  something 
perhaps  still  less  ponderable.  Again,  though 
astronomers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or  in  other  words  the 
weight,  of  the  sun  and  planets,  yet  whenever 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  comet  into 
their  world-weighing  scales,  the  filmy  mass 
has  proved  so  light,  literally  so  imponderable, 
as  not  to  turn  the  beam  in  the  least  percepti- 
ble degree.  Thus  the  comet  of  1770,  twice 
passed  so  near  to  Jupiter,  that  it  was  drawn 
by  his  attraction  entirely  out  of  its  previous 
course  ;  so  that  it  presented  the  singular  ano- 
maly of  an  orb  moving  in  the  course  of  twelve 
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years  in  three  very  different  orbits,  the  first 
having  a  period  of  50  years  or  more,  the  sec- 
ond of  about  5£  years,  and  the  third  of  some 
20  years  or  upwards  ; — and  yet,  although  at 
one  of  these  times  the  comet  was  probably 
within  a  million  of  miles  of  Jupiter,  the  latter 
was  not  found  to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  it, 
and  even  his  satellites  suffered  no  perceptible 
change  in  their  motions.  This  same  comet 
while  moving  in  its  smallest  orbit,  came  within 
two  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  and  had  it 
been  of  equal  mass  or  weight  with  our  planet, 
it  would  have  added  according  to  Laplace,  2 
hours  and  53  minutes  to  the  length  of  our 
year :  but  it  has  not  increased  it  as  much  as  a 
second,  and  therefore  its  mass  could  not  have 
exceeded  one  five  thousandth  part  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  might  have  been  less  than  this 
to  any  extent. 

As  to  the  effect  that  comets  may  have  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  an  examina- 
tion of  meteorological  tables  appears  to  furnish 
little  or  no  evidence,  that  the  seasons  when 
these  hairy  stars  have  been  observed,  have  on 
the  whole  been  any  warmer  than  others.  True 
it  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  year  1811, — 
when  a  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  comet 
was  visible, — was  unusually  high  ;  that  the 
harvests,  in  some  places  at  least,  were  very 
abundant ;  and  that  it  was  thought  that  the 
comet  imparted  excellent  qualities  to  the  wine 
of  that  season.  But  Arago  tells  us  that,  "  dur- 
ing its  greatest  brilliancy,  the  comet  of  1811 
certainly  did  not  impart  to  the  earth  a  light 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  receives  from  the 
moon  at  full ;"  and  that  when  its  light  and 
heat  were  concentrated  by  the  largest  mirror 
or  burning  glass,  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  it  produced  no  sensible  effect, 
although  "  by  this  mode  of  experiment,  one 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometer would  have  been  fully  perceptible."*' 
With  regard  then  to  the  weather,  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  will  be  affected,  either  in  tempera- 
ture or  the  amount  of  rain,  by  the  approach  of 
the  expected  comet  of  1848,  is  equally  as  un- 
reasonable, though  perhaps  not  so  ridiculous, 
as  the  idea  that  the  comet  of  1668  could  have 
produced  an  epidemic  disorder  among  the  cats 
of  Westphalia. 

*  The  degree  here  spoken  of  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  a  degree  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Will  God  know  it  ? — A  mother  once  told 
her  little  son  to  go  lo  a  carpenter's  shop  and 
get  some  chips.  But,  said  the  boy,  the  man 
is  not  there.  Never  mind  that  said  the  mo- 
ther ;  if  he  was  there  he  would  let  you  have 
them,  and  as  he  is  not  there,  he  will  not  know 
it.    But,  said  the  little  boy,  God  will  know  it. 

Never  forget  that  God  knoics  what  you  do, 
wherever  you  are  ! 

Sensibility. — Sensibility  is  far  more  active 
and  acute  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates  ;  thus 
in  travelling  from  the  torrid  to  the  polar  re- 
gions, it  is  found  to  decrease  in  proportion  as 
the  cold  increases.  Natives  of  the  polar  re- 
gions have  very  little  sensibility ;  even  deep 
wounds  in  their  flesh  seem  to  produce  very 
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little  if  any  pain,  while  on  the  contrary  natives 
of  the  torrid  regions  have  sensibility  so  acute 
that  even  the  prick  of  a  thorn  on  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  has  been  known  to  cause  convul- 
sions and  lockjaw. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  New  Planet  Neptnne. 

It  must  be  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  that  the  exultation  with  which 
the  discovery  of  this  planet  was  hailed  as  the 
greatest  of  the  triumphs  of  the  exact  sciences, 
was  much  lessened  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  real  planet  did  not  at  all  coincide  with 
the  theoretical  one  either  in  its  distance  or  re- 
volution. It  was  even  asserted  that  its  disco- 
very by  Galle,  when  he  pointed  his  telescope 
to  the  place  indicated  by  Le  Verrier,  was  only 
a  happy  accident;  and  astronomers  saw  that 
new  labours  were  before  them  in  the  task  of 
computing  the  residual  inequalities  of  Ura- 
nus thus  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  perturba- 
tions caused  by  Neptune.  The  inequalities  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets  which  are  due  to 
their  mutual  attractions,  are  of  two  kinds  : 
one,  a  mere  retarding  or  accelerating  of  the 
planet's  motion  in  its  orbit — a  perturbation  de- 
pendant on  the  angular  position  of  the  disturb- 
ing body  and  which  is  much  the  greatest  of 
these  irregularities,  and  runs  its  course  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  The  other  is  an 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  in  all  its 
dimensions,  of  the  ellipsis  in  which  the  planet 
moves,  by  which  it  oscillates  as  it  were  between 
the  two  extremes  that  thus  limit  it — a  pertur- 
bation very  minute  in  quantity,  and  requiring 
a  very  long  period  to  complete  its  course. 

The  observed  irregularities  of  Uranus  were 
of  the  first  class  ;  for  it  has  scarcely  completed 
a  single  revolution  since  its  discovery,  and  the 
computation  of  the  cause  of  these,  resolved  it- 
self mainly  into  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
angular  position  of  the  supposed  planet  at  vari- 
ous intervals.  In  assuming  Bode's  law  of  the 
distances  of  the  planets,  both  Le  Verrier  and 
Adams  greatly  simplified  their  labours;  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  place  of  the  theoretical 
planets  to  coincide  with  these  positions,  they 
had  to  assume  that  it  had  been  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
which  was  nearest  the  sun,  and  that  the  ellipse 
in  which  it  moved,  was  a  very  eccentric  one. 
When  the  first  calculations  from  the  observed 
places  of  Neptune  were  made,  its  orbit  was 
found  to  be  nearly  a  circle ;  and  although  its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  was  much  less, 
yet  the  actual  angular  position  as  regards 
Uranus  at  the  times  computed  by  the  theo- 
rists, was  not  very  different  from  their  esti- 
mates. Still  the  mass  assigned  to  Neptune 
was  so  much  less  than  the  theory  required,  that 
it  was  asserted  that  one  half  the  perturbations 
of  Uranus  remained  unexplained.  Professor 
Pierce  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whom  among 
others  these  results  are  due,  has  again  gone 
over  his  calculations  with  more  recent  and 
correct  data,  and  it  is  announced  in  the  last 
number  of  Silliman's  Journal,  that  the  new  ele- 
ments thus  obtained,  account  for  all  the  hitherto 
unexplained  irregularities  of  Uranus.  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt,  that  although  the  false 
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assumption  by  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  of  the 
distance  of  the  supposed  planet  being  twice 
that  of  Uranus,  threw  an  apparent  discredit 
upon  their  results  ;  yet  the  very  eccentric  orbit 
which  they  were  obliged  to  assign  it,  compen- 
sated for  this  error,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
Neptune  is  fairly  due  to  their  calculations,  and 
is  in  no  respect  an  accident. 

#  # 
# 

Selected. 

COMMON  THINGS. 

BY    HARKSHAW. 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  thing, 

That  comes  alike  to  all, 
Lighting  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, 

The  noble's  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing, 
It  through  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher's  boat 

Out  on  the  lonely  sea  ; 
Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie, 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  dew  drops  on  a  summer  morn 

Sparkle  upon  the  grass  ; 
The  village  children  brush  them  off 

That  through  the  meadows  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarchs'  crowns 

More  beautiful  than  they ; 
And  yet  we  scarcely  notice  them, 

But  tread  them  off  in  play. 

Poor  robin  on  the  pear  tree  sings, 

Beside  the  cottage  door  : 
The  heath  flower  fills  the  air  with  sweets 

Upon  the  pathless  moor. 

There  are  as  many  lovely  things, 

As  many  pleasant  tones, 
For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearths 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers  ! 

They  are  springing  forth  again ; 
Are  opening  their  gentle  eyes 

In  forest  and  in  plain ! 
They  cluster  round  the  ancient  stems, 

And  ivied  roots  of  trees, 
Like  children  playing  gracefully 

About  a  father's  knees. 

The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers  ! 

Their  pure  and  radiant  eyes 
Greet  us  where'er  we  turn  our  steps, 

Like  angels  from  the  skies  ! 
They  say  that  nought  exists  on  earth, 

However  poor  and  small, 
Unseen  by  God  ;  the  meanest  things, 

He  careth  for  them  all  .' 

The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers ! 

The  fairest  type  are  they 
Of  the  soul  springing  from  its  night 

To  sunshine  and  to-day; 
For  though  they  lie  all  dead  and  cold, 

With  winter's  snow  above, 
The  glorious  spring  dotli  call  them  forth 

To  happiness  and  love  ! 

Ye  flowers  !  yc  lovely  flowers  ! 

We  greet  yc  well  and  long! 
With  light,  and  warmth,  and  sunny  smile, 

And  harmony  and  pong ! 


All  dull  and  sad  would  be  our  earth, 
Were  your  bright  beauties  not ; 

And  thus,  without  Life's  Flowers  of  Love, 
Oh,  what  would  be  our  lot ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

The  memoir  of  this  celebrated  woman,  pre- 
pared by  two  of  her  daughters,  is  a  book  full 
of  materials  for  thought  and  instruction,  and  I 
have  believed  that  the  columffs'  of  "  The 
Friend"  would  be  well  appropriated  to  some 
of  the  reflections  which  the  perusal  of  the 
work  has  suggested.  There  have  been  few 
biographies  which  contain  a  more  full  and 
faithful  exhibition  of  character.  We  see 
Elizabeth  Fry  before  us,  as  she  was,  in  her 
intercourse  with  her  father's  family  and  her 
children — in  her  public  career  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  in  the  daily  record  of  her  private  thoughts ; 
and  however  the  filial  solicitude  and  fondness 
of  the  biographers  may  have  heightened  some 
of  the  traits  of  her  character,  and  thrown  a 
shade  over  others,  there  is  a  transparency  in 
the  colouring  of  the  portrait,  which  allows  us 
to  trace  its  real  outlines. 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  her  age,  and  that  her 
name  will  be  permanently  recorded  in  history 
as  a  principal  and  efficient  agent  in  that  great 
system  of  improvement  in  Prison  Discipline, 
and  in  the  treatment  and  instruction  of  the 
English  poor,  which  has  marked  the  present 
times,  must  be  freely  confessed.  Her  position 
in  social  life  as  the  favourite  member  of  a 
large  and  wealthy  family, — sharing  in  all 
those  refinements  of  polished  elegance  which 
distinguish  the  gentry  of  England  above  every 
other  class  of  people  at  home  or  abroad, — the 
great  personal  reputation  and  the  warm  at- 
tachment to  each  other  of  the  members  of  that 
family,  made  her  life  one  almost  unvaried 
course  of  worldly  sunshine  and  happiness. 

She  added  likewise  to  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order  all  the  warm  affections,  the  quick 
susceptibility,  the  desire  to  please,  the  gentle- 
ness, vivacity  and  pliability  which  constitute 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  female 
character,  and  which  made  her  a  thorough 
woman.  She  was  moreover  early  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  the  impres- 
sions thus  received  changed  the  whole  course 
of  her  life. 

We  ought  not  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her 
attachment  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  there 
can'be  no  doubt  that  the  influences  by  which 
she  was  all  her  life  long  surrounded,  had  qua- 
lified in  many  respects  her  belief  in,  and  her 
apprehension  of  its  principles,  and  that  the 
system  to  which  she  was  attached  and  which 
she  sincerely  sought  to  uphold,  was  modified 
in  some  important  particulars  from  the  Qua- 
kerism of  George  Fox  and  of  the  Apologist. 

Nor  ought  this  to  be  wondered  at;  for  some 
of  her  most  confidential  and  intimate  associ- 
ates were  episcopal  and  dissenting  clergymen, 
with  whom  she  had  free  communion,  and  pro- 
fessed much  unity  on  religious  subjects.  Her 
most  beloved  sisters  were  Episcopalians — the 
husbands  of  n  sister,  and  of  a  daughter,  were 


clergymen  of  that  persuasion.  Her  career  as 
a  philanthropist  brought  her  into  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  of 
this  world,  so  that  her  public  journeys,  espe- 
cially on  the  continent  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  seemed  almost  like  triumphal  proces- 
sions. 

The  effect  of  all  these  causes  was  no  doubt 
to  lessen  in  her  eyes  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  Society  ;  and 
although  she  retained  her  attachment  to  most 
of  its  great  leading  principles,  more  especially 
to  its  spirit  of  universal  benevolence ;  yet  the 
co-labourers  with  her  in  the  works  of  public  uti- 
lity to  which  she  had  devoted  herself — that 
band  among  whom  she  was  so  prominent — 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  taken  the  place  in 
her  affections  of  the  Society  of  her  birth  and 
early  adoption.  In  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  religious  character  of  such  an  individual, 
occupying  the  station  which  she  did  as  a 
Friend,  we  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon 
first  principles,  and  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  ground  and  nature  of  those  testimo- 
nies which  our  Society  has  always  borne,  and 
which  separate  it  so  widely  from  other  Chris- 
tian professors. 

And  first  with  respect  to  the  true  worship 
and  ministry,  and  to  our  testimony  against  a 
hireling  priesthood. 

"  The  seasons  of  the  true  worship,"  says 
Isaac  Penington,  "  stand  in  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  gifts,  and  the  time  of  them  stands  in 
the  will  of  the  giver.  Prayer  is  a  gift.  A 
man  cannot  pray  when  he  will  ;  but  he  is  to 
watch  and  to  wait,  when  the  Father  will  kin- 
dle in  him  living  breathings  towards  himself. 
So  the  Word  of  God  (whether  of  exhortation 
and  instruction)  is  a  gift  which  is  to  be  waited 
for,  and  then  to  be  given  forth  in  the  life  and 
strength  of  that  Spirit  which  causeth  it  to 
spring.  Indeed  it  is  an  hard  matter  either  to 
speak  the  Word  of  the  Lord  or  to  hear  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.  A  man  may  easily  speak 
what  he  invents,  and  another  man  may  easily 
hear  and  judge  of  such  words  ;  but  to  speak  the 
word  of  life,  requires  the  tongue  of  the  learn- 
ed in  the  language  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  to 
hear  the  word  of  life  requires  a  quickened  ear  ; 
and  to  know  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Spi- 
rit, requires  both  being  begotten  of  the  Spirit  I 
and  being  acquainted  with  it."  This  deep  and 
experienced  Christian  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  how  the  worship  of  God  came  to  be  trans- 
formed from  the  living,  power  unto  dead  and 
formal  ways.  "  The  enemy"  says  he,  "  hath 
done  this,  by  Goq"s  permission.  The  Lord 
was  pleased  to  suffer  him  thus  far  to  prevail 
against  the  Truth  ;  even  to  get  into  the  form 
of  it,  and  then  to  beget  men  into  the  form  and 
then  deny  and  turn  against  the  power."  "The 
formal  way  of  religion,"  he  adds,  "will  never 
be  overturned,  nor  the  power  of  religion  find 
place  in  the  earth,  but  there  will  be  still  coun- 
tenancing of  formal  ways  of  worship,  and 
turning  head  against  the  power  and  life  of  the 
Spirit,  until  antichrist's  time  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  Lord  consume  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  by  the  brightness 
of  his  coming." 

"  This  then,"  says  he  in  another  place,  **  is 
the  way  of  worshipping  in  the  true  Light:  di- 
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vers  living  stones  meeting  together,  every  one 
retiring  in  spirit  into  the  living  name,  into  the 
power  which  begat  them,  they  all  meet  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  in  one  and  the  same  pow- 
er, in  one  and  the  same  fountain  of  life  ;  and 
here  they  bow  down  to  the  Father  of  Life,  of- 
fering up  living  sacrifices  to  him,  and  receiv- 
ing the  bread  and  water  of  life  from  him,  and 
feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  of  his  infinite  ful- 
ness. In  the  holy  city,  in  the  living  temple 
which  is  built  by  God,  of  the  stone  which  all 
other  builders  refuse,  is  the  place  of  worship 
of  the  living  God,  where  the  true  Jews  meet 
to  offer  up  their  spirits,  souls,  and  bodies,  a 
living  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  life ;  and 
where  they  meet  with  such  a  glorious  presence 
and  power  of  the  Father  as  none  but  the  true 
Jews  were  ever  acquainted  with."  With  what 
deep  indignation  and  abhorrence  such  a  peo- 
ple regarded  the  false  and  lifeless  forms  of 
worship  out  of  which  they  had  been  called, 
the  profligacy  and  shameless  ignorance  of  the 
mercenary  priests  of  that  age  who  profaned 
the  high  calling  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  shown  in  almost  all  their  writings.  Now 
although  the  great  inconsistency  of  the  lives 
of  many  of  those  hireling  priests, — their  total 
and  manifest  unfitness  for  the  office  which 
they  assumed  and  profaned,  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  guilt  and  presumption  ;  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  sacred 
functions  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  only 
be  fitly  performed  by  him  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  anoints  with  power  from  on  high,  and 
that  the  most  exemplary  life,  charity  to  all 
mankind,  the  most  critical  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  an  impressive  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, one  and  all  of  them,  do  not  render  the 
man-anointed  or  the  self-made  preacher  one 
whit  more  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  than 
were  the  persecuting  priests  against  whom  the 
early  Friends  lifted  up  their  voice  of  warning 
and  rebuke.  And  here  we  think  has  been  the 
error  into  which  many  among  us  who  have 
known  better  things,  have  fallen.  The  more 
diffused  intelligence  of  our  own  limes, — the 
greater  decorum  of  modern  manners, — and  the 
wider  spread  of  religious  knowledge,  have  ban- 
ished the  race  of  drinking  and  swearing,  and 
fox-hunting  parsons,  and  brought  about  a  grave 
propriety  of  conduct  which  is  essential  to 
the  possession  of  any  influence  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  priest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  clergymen  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations are  men  of  sincere  piety  according 
to  their  own  persuasion,  anxious  to  turn  men 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  exerting  over 
others  much  influence  for  good.  Yet  these 
men,  almost  without  an  exception,  minister  in 
their  own  time,  prepare  week  by  week  the  di- 
dactic lecture  or  eloquent  exhortation  which 
they  read,  or  pronounce  without  notes,  from 
the  pulpits,  pray  as  the  clock  strikes,  and  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  worshipping  the  Al- 
mighty by  prescribed  formulas.  They  may 
be  the  most  eloquent  of  rhetoricians, — the  most 
persuasive  of  pleaders, — the  most  cogent  of 
reasoners;  they  may  in  private  life  be  exempla- 
ry in  the  performance  of  all  their  social  duties; 
yet  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Quakerism,  the 
rightly  authorized  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
has  an  awakening  and  contriting  power  to 


which  these  with  all  their  efforts  can  never 
reach.  For  the  Head  of  the  church  chooses 
whom  he  will — at  times  the  humble,  the  igno- 
rant, or  one  of  few  and  broken  words — to  be 
the  bearer  of  his  warnings,  rebukes,  and  con- 
solations, to  the  church  and  to  individuals  ; 
and  not  merely  anoints  and  qualifies  the  min- 
ister, but  prepares  and  fits  to  receive  it  the 
hearer  to  whom  the  message  is  sent.  Far 
from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  the  presump- 
tuous thought,  that  the  Almighty  never  blesses 
the  well-meant  and  sincere  efforts  of  the  min- 
isters of  other  religious  persuasions,  with  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  system  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  and  by  which 
they  live,  is  radically  and  essentially  wrong ; 
and  however  they  may  occasionally  be  made 
to  feel  that  times  and  seasons  are  not  at  their 
command,  yet  if  they  go  on  preparing  and  de- 
livering at  set  periods  their  prayers  and  their 
sermons,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  their 
preaching  and  praying  are  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  not  in  the  appointment  and  anointing 
of  the  Head  of  the  church.  After  making  all 
the  exceptions  that  can  in  reason  be  required 
in  favour  of  individuals,  still  the  system  re- 
mains ;  and  as  long  as  that  system  lasts,  it  will 
train  up  mere  formalists  as  preachers,  it  will 
make  mere  formal  hearers  of  the  preaching, 
and  will  substitute  a  mere  outward  compliance 
with  ceremonies,  a  mere  recital  of  formulas, 
for  the  life  of  practical  religion  in  professing 
Christians.  And  the  more  fair  seeming  and 
goodly,  the  ministers  trained  up  in  this  false 
system  are,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  our 
own  members,  and  especially  to  our  preach- 
ers, of  an  intimate  friendship  and  co-operation 
with  them  in  private  life,  and  in  works  of  pub- 
lic utility  and  Christian  benevolence.  And  the 
danger  consists  in  this  ; — that  witnessing  their 
amiable  virtues, — having  a  common  feeling  in 
the  benevolent  plans  which  they  are  engaged 
in, — we  may  allow  these  feelings  an  undue 
influence  in  judging  of  them  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  spirit  of  discernment  may 
thus  be  gradually  weakened,  so  as  not  merely 
to  lower  the  standard  of  our  own  profession, 
and  blind  us  to  the  radical  errors  of  this  sys- 
tem of  worshipping  in  man's  will,  and  praying 
at  set  times  ;  but  the  gift  which  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  individuals  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  instead  of  a  ministry  which  stands 
in  the  power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
there  may  be  only  left  the  form  without  the 
substance. 

It  is  clear  that  this  influence  of  the  close 
intimacy  in  which  Elizabeth  Fry  lived  with 
the  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers  who 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  her 
nearest  relations,  or  who  were  associates  with 
her  in  her  works  of  philanthropy,  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  these  volumes. 

It  is  clear  that  though  she  thought  it  right 
for  herself  to  continue  a  Friend,  she  felt  the 
ties  of  membership  to  be  a  restraint  upon  her 
disposition  to  co-operate  and  unite  with  the 
benevolent  and  pious  of  all  denominations. 
Her  reflections  upon  the  circumstance  of  her 
son  Joseph's  resigning  his  membership  in  the 
Society,  exhibit  the  state  of  her  mind  on  this 
subject.  "  No  outward  names  are  in  reality  of 
much  importance  in  my  view ;  nor  do  I  think 


very  much  of  membership  with  any  outward 
sect  or  body  of  Christians ;  my  feeling  is,  that 
if  we  are  but  living  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  this  is  the  only  membership  essential 
to  salvation." 

"  Belonging  to  any  particular  body  of  Chris- 
tians has,  I  see,  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages  ;  it  often  brings  into  the  bondage  of 
man,  rather  than  being  purely  and  simply 
bound  to  the  law  of  Christ,  though  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  its  many  comforts,  advantages  and 
privileges." 

Several  passages  of  the  same  tendency 
are  scattered  throughout  these  volumes, 
some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  the 
29th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The 
Friend."  They  show  conclusively  how  much 
her  course  of  life  had  lessened  her  attachment 
to  her  own  Society,  and  especially  to  those 
testimonies  which  render  the  path  of  the  strict 
and  consistent  Friend,  a  strait  and  narrow 
one.  That  this  wide  intercourse  with  the 
world  had  even  obscured  her  perceptions  on 
points  of  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance, 
is  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  she  no- 
tices the  controversy  which  ended  in  the  sepa- 
tion  of  Isaac  Crewdson  and  his  Beaconite 
followers. 

"  Sixth  month  5th,  (1833.)  Yesterday  we 
finished  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  far  as  women 
have  to  do  with  it.  I  think,  as  respects  the 
Society,  it  has  been  an  important  time ;  there 
is  much  stirring  among  Friends,  arising  from 
a  considerable  number  taking  apparently  a 
much  higher  evangelical  ground  than  has 
generally  been  taken  by  the  Society,  border- 
ing, I  apprehend,  in  a  few,  on  Calvinism. 
This  has  caused  a  strong  alarm  to  some,  far  be- 
yond, I  believe,  what  is  needful,  so  great,  how- 
ever, as  to  produce  something  of  two  sects 
amongst  us,  and  at  times  an  uncomfortable 
feeling.  Still  harmony  has  prevailed,  and 
through  all  real  Gospel  truth  appears  to  me  to 
be  spreading  amongst  us." 

"Sixth  month  10th,  (1834.)  Since  I  last 
wrote  I  have  got  through  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  I  attended  nearly  throughout.  There 
appeared  to  me  much  more  apparent  love  and 
unity  than  last  year,  still  it  is  a  serious  and 
shaking  time,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  our 
tribes  think  they  differ  in  some  points  of  doc- 
trine,  but  1  believe  it  is  more  in  word  than 
reality  ;  and  as  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  if 
they  have  wandered  a  little  they  will  be 
brought  back.  I  was  a  good  deal  engaged, 
having  to  take  a  quiet  view,  neither  on  one 
side  nor  the  other,  but  seeing  the  good  of  both  ; 
but  I  have  a  great  fear  of  being  too  forward,  a 
thing  1  very  much  dislike  and  disapprove." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

True  Fellowship. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  through- 
out our  Religious  Society,  than  the  universal 
prevalence  of  Gospel  fellowship  and  unity 
amongst  all  the  members,  wherever  gathered 
or  spread  abroad.  To  bring  about  this  con- 
dition, so  essential  to  a  growth  in  the  Truth, 
and  to  qualify  us  as  a  body  to  glorify  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  there  must  be  strict 
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self-examination  in  his  Divine  light,  humbly 
desiring  to  be  made  sensible  wherein  we  have 
departed  from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  if  in 
any  thing  we  have  been  deceived  by  the  trans- 
former. It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  upon  others 
to  examine  what  spirit  they  are  actuated  by  ; 
every  one  must  seek  to  humble  himself  before 
the  Lord,  that  He  by  his  light  that  searcheth 
all  things,  may  go  through  the  camp,  and  make 
manifest  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  so 
that  there  may  be  an  individual  and  united  la- 
bour and  travail  of  soul,  that  those  things  may 
be  done  away.  Ambrose  Riggs  has  this  per- 
tinent counsel : 

"  Let  your  holy  assemblies  be  always  kept 
with  fear  and  reverence  in  all  places  where 
you  dwell,  that  you  may  be  a  sweet  savour 
unto  God,  and  as  lights  before  men,  and  in  the 
Spirit  worship  God  with  one  consent;  so  will 
you  not  want  his  presence  amongst  you,  nor 
his  eternal  power  to  protect  you.  And  let  no 
rents  or  divisions  stand  amongst  you  in  any 
kind  whatsoever,  for  that  is  destructive  to  the 
whole  body,  and  stops  the  current  of  life  and 
love  amongst  you  ;  so  that  instead  of  being  a 
refreshment  one  to  another,  you  become  bur- 
thensome  one  to  another,  and  that  offering  is 
not  acceptable  with  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if 
any  come  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  consi- 
der that  he  hath  aught  against  his  brother,  let 
him  first  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  that  he 
may  offer  in  the  unity,  and  not  in  the  enmity, 
nor  in  the  strife  ;  for  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
of  Christ.  Dwell  together  in  perfect  love  and 
unity,  that  you  may  appear  unto  all  to  be  the 
children  of  the  Most  High  ;  for  some  are  al- 
ready turned  aside  to  folly,  and  have  broken 
this  precious  cord  by  which  we  are  all  bound 
in  covenant  with  God,  and  in  unity  one  with 
another,  which  hath  been  our  preservation 
even  to  this  day  ;  in  which  we  stand  a  com- 
plete body,  fitly  framed  together  in  the  Spirit, 
having  one  God,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  as  head 
and  ruler  over  all  ;  and  being  builded,  stone 
upon  stone,  we  are  become  a  holy  tabernacle, 
in  which  the  Most  High  dwelleth  and  walkelh 
at  this  day,  according  to  his  promise  in  years 
past." 

To  the  foregoing  he  adds  the  following  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God,  w  ho  made  bare  his  omnipotent  arm 
for  the  redemption  of  his  people  out  of  a  state 
comparable  to  Egyptian  darkness  and  bond- 
age, and  prepared  them  as  he  did  Israel  of  old 
to  sing  of  his  mercies  and  of  his  judgments 
upon  the  bank  of  deliverance.  How  ought 
their  successors  in  profession  to  reverence  that 
power,  and  adore  him  with  grateful  hearts  for 
his  goodness,  in  thus  working  wonders  in  the 
renewed  opening  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  of 
which  if  they  despise  not  their  birthright,  but 
are  faithful  to  him  in  all  things,  they  will  also 
be  made  the  joyful  partakers.  Where  much 
has  been  given  much  will  be  required.  Oh, 
the  need  there  is  of  gratitude  and  love,  and 
true  obedience. 

"  And  now  we  set  lo  our  seals  that  he  is 
true,  and  all  his  judgments  are  according  to 
Truth,  and  his  ways  are  unsearchable 
killcth  and  maketh  alive;  he  casleih  down, 
and  raiseth  up  again;  he  cleaveth  the  hard 


rocks,  and  maketh  mountains  to  melt  before 
him  ;  he  openeth  the  graves,  and  maketh  the 
dead  to  arise ;  he  maketh  the  blind  to  see,  and 
the  deaf  to  hear ;  he  causeth  the  dumb  to 
speak,  and  to  sound  forth  his  loud  praises  ; 
His  Word  directeth  the  simple,  and  his  hand 
upholdeth  the  weary  soul.  He  is  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  and  a  present  help  in  the  time 
of  need.  His  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save,  neither  is  his  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear.  He  is  become  the  fountain  of 
living  mercies  to  all  who  come  unto  him  while 
he  invites  them.  He  is  a  buckler  and  an 
helmet  in  the  day  of  battle;  he  is  our  life  and 
length  of  days,  even  the  same  that  ever  he 
was  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all 
our  forefathers  who  bore  testimony  of  him, 
unto  whose  testimony  we  through  the  same 
Spirit  seal  to  the  truth  of  all  those  things;  by 
which  Spirit  he  is  alone  known  and  worshipped 
at  this  day.  Therefore  we  testify,  there  is  not 
another  that  can  work  redemption  for  Israel, 
neither  is  there  another  salvation  nor  minis- 
tration than  what  he  hath  already  manifested, 
in  which  all  who  faithfully  continue,  shall 
know  peace  and  consolation  forever;  for 
there  is  not  another  name,  or  power,  or  way, 
or  truth,  or  life,  or  righteousness,  than  what 
God  has  fully  manifested  in  us  as  the  hope  of 
our  glory  ;  neither  is  there  another  ministra- 
tion of  that  truth,  life  or  righteousness  ever 
more  to  arise,  above  or  besides  this  which  our 
eyes  have  seen  ;  for  this  is  the  seventh  and 
last  trumpet  that  ever  shall  sound  to  summon 
all  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  they 
may  find  mercy.  Here  is  the  seventh  seal 
opened,  and  the  dead  raised  and  judged  ac- 
cording to  men  in  the  flesh,  that  they  may  be 
justified  according  to  God  in  the  spirit ;  yea, 
all  who  do  not  receive  the  tenders  of  his  love 
through  the  leadings  of  his  own  Spirit,  shall  be 
blotted  out  of  his  remembrance  forever. 
Blessed  are  they  who  hear,  receive  and  hold 
fast  that  testimony  which  hath  been  given  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  wavering  or 
turning  aside  from  his  holy  commandments  in 
this  hour  of  temptation  and  day  of  trial,  where- 
in God  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and  re- 
fine his  gold,  and  make  up  his  choice  jewels, 
which  he  will  hide  in  the  cabinet  of  his  rich 
treasures  forever.  Oh,  therefore,  let  none  turn 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  for  the  mark 
is  before,  unto  which  all  who  attain  shall  re- 
ceive a  full  reward.  But  if  any  draw  back  or 
start  aside  from  their  steadfastness  and  integ- 
rity, such  will  lose  their  reward  in  this  life, 
and  that  which  is  to  come,  and  shall  be  cloth- 
ed with  contempt  and  infamy  forever;  for  our 
God  is  swift  in  his  goings,  and  will  not  always 
be  found  nor  entreated,  but  only  in  his  own 
way  and  time,  in  which  all  who  have  received 
him,  have  found  his  bountifulness  and  loving- 
kindness,  and  his  manifold  mercies  over  all 
his  works.  Therefore  my  dearly  beloved  bre- 
ihren,  be  all  bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth, 
that  both  we,  and  the  begotten  of  God  in  these 
regions  of  the  nation,  who  are  growing  up  in 
his  power,  may  be  refreshed  in  you,  in  hear- 
ing of  your  stability.  So  be  of  one  mind,  and 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
you  all.  Amen." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  277.) 

Of  the  labours  of  Rebecca  Jones  in  Europe, 
the  brief  limits  of  our  proposed  sketch,  will 
preclude  our  saying  much  more.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1787,  she  and  George  Dillwyn 
were  busily  engaged  visiting  the  servants  at- 
tached to  the  families  of  Friends  in  London. 
Her  service  in  this  concern  was  relieving  to 
herself,  and  no  doubt  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Creator  of  all,  to  whom  the  soul 
of  the  servant  is  as  precious  as  the  soul  of  the 
master.  She  returned  to  America  in  1788, 
and  again  found  herself  banded  with  the  faith- 
ful in  her  native  city,  in  fervently  labouring  to 
promote  the  everlasting  good  of  their  luke- 
warm and  backsliding  members. 

From  the  notes  kept  by  a  Friend  who  at- 
tended the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1792,  we  find  that  Rebecca  Jones  was  earnest- 
ly engaged  therein  in  pressing  on  old  and 
young  the  necessity  of  weightiness  of  spirit  in 
religious  meetings.  In  the  course  of  her  re- 
marks she  said,  that  if  members  were  truly 
weighty  in  spirit  during  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, they  would  not  exhibit  the  lightness  which 
is  so  much  apparent  in  some  before  they  are 
out  of  the  house,  and  round  about  it.  The 
solemnity  on  the  countenances  of  Friends 
would  indicate  that  they  had  been  with  Him 
whom  they  met  professedly  to  worship,  and 
in  meekness  and  humility  they  would  feel  and 
show  themselves  to  be  his  humble  servants. 

How  little  is  known  by  many  of  that  state 
of  true  introversion,  in  which  the  mind  being 
withdrawn  from  outward  things,  is  properly 
prepared  to  understand  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  through  the  fresh  aspirations  there- 
of effectually  to  cry  1  Abba,  Father  !'  Instead 
of  wailing  upon  God  in  earnest  desire  to  draw 
near  him  in  spirit,  many  in  religious  assem- 
blies let  their  minds  out  in  consideration  of 
their  business  or  their  pleasures.  How  com- 
mon is  this  sin !  A  Friend  of  Philadelphia 
who  was  by  profession  a  tanner,  once  dream- 
ed that  he  was  silting  in  a  religious  meeting, 
wherein  he  was  surprised  to  observe  the  con- 
gregation with  tables  before  them  at  which 
they  were  pursuing  their  usual  avocations. 
The  merchant  had  his  books  there,  the  retailer 
his  goods,  the  mechanic  his  tools.  Indignant 
at  such  employment,  amongst  those  professed- 
ly assembled  for  the  awful  and  soul-important 
purpose  of  Divine  worship,  he  was  about  rising 
to  reprove  them  sharply,  when  incidentally 
placing  his  hand  behind  him,  he  found  a  bun- 
dle of  calf-skins  suspended  from  his  own 
shoulders  !  How  much  easier  it  is  to  discover 
the  errors  of  others  than  our  own,  and  how 
often  we  richly  deserve  the  very  condemnation 
we  mete  out  to  our  neighbours.  The  wilful 
indulgence  of  wandering  thoughts  in  meeting, 
is  sin,  and  it  will  be  felt  to  have  been  so, 
whenever  the  soul  comes  really  and  truly  un- 
der a  concern  to  be  saved.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  things  which  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  encourage  such  unsettlemcnt  of  mind,  such 
dwelling  on  outward  things,  than  a  dry,  lifeless, 
formal  ministry.  A  true  Gospel  minister, 
when  clothed  with  the  baptizing  power,  and 
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called  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  is  often 
enabled  to  awaken  the  sleepy  spirit,  recall  the 
wandering  thought,  and  to  bring  many,  at 
least  to  a  transient  sense  of  the  awful  import- 
ance of  working  out  their  soul's  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  A  lifeless  discourse 
on  the  contrary,  often  disturbs  the  true  seeker 
after  good,  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  weak  and 
unstable  outward,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
hearers  finding  no  spiritual  nourishment,  some- 
times willingly  encourage  thoughts  of  their  bu- 
siness to  pass  away  their  time.  A  ship  car- 
penter not  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  but  an 
acute  observer  of  men  and  things,  once  cha- 
racterizing the  ministry  of  two  individuals, 
remarked,  that  under  one  of  them  he  could 
build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  but  under  the 
other  he  could  not  lay  a  single  plank. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1793,  Rebecca  Jones 
left  home  with  the  unity  of  her  Friends,  to  at- 
tend some  meetings  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  she 
wrote  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  that  she 
and  her  companion  Lydia  Hoskins,  arrived 
there  in  40  hours  from  New  York.  She  adds, 
"  I  expect  our  Friend  Samuel  Smith  will  give 
thee  all  the  needful  about  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  Long  Island.  His  company  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  me  here,  but  he  was  most 
easy  to  return  from  New  York.  This  I  also 
wished  for  myself,  and  sought  a  door  of  es- 
cape, which  not  being  found,  I  humbly  trust,  I 
am  where  I  ought  to  be, — and,  in  pretty  good 
health,  at  the  house  of  our  Friend  Thomas 
Robinson.  His  daughter  Mary  is  like  to  be- 
come '  a  crown'  to  John  Morton.  They  have 
passed  one  meeting.  .  As  I  have  not 
anything  very  interesting  to  communicate, 
though  our  sex  are  often  charged  with  prolixi- 
ty, I  shall  not  trouble  thee,  as  E.  Tuke  says, 
with  '  a  lengthy  speech  now.'" 

In  the  Tenth  month  of  this  year  [1793], 
Rebecca  Jones  was  seized  with  the  yellow 
fever,  which  at  that  time  was  raging  to  a  fear- 
ful extent  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  23d,  Tho- 
mas Scattergood»calling  to  see  her  found  her 
scarcely  able  to  speak  through  extreme  suffer- 
ing. On  the  24th  he  says,  "  Dear  Rebecca 
Jones  appeared  under  much  discouragement 
respecting  getting  afoout  again  ;  but  was  in 
a  heavenly  frame  of  mind  and  glad  to  see  me  ; 
telling  me  that  I  felt  like  bone  of  her  bone. 
On  my  telling  her  that  I  had  not  seen  but  that 
she  might  be  raised  up  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  Lord's  goodness  and  Truth,  she  replied, 
'  I  am  a  poor  atom,  unworthy  to  be  employed 
in  the  Lord's  work.  Dear  Thomas,  many 
have  fled  from  the  Truth,  but  the  Lord  will 
meet  with  them.  I  have  been  an  exercised 
woman  for  thirty  years  past,  and  often  grieved 
to  see  the  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  many  in 
our  Society  ;  the  multiplying  of  pleasure  car- 
riages, formal  visiting,  &c.'  At  another  time, 
when  with  her,  she  said,  there  is  another  dis- 
pensation in  store  for  this  people,  depend 
upon  it, — repeating  it  more  than  once, — if  the 
people  are  not  humbled  by  the  present." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Philadelphia  for  the  next  few  years, 
will  know  how  fully  this  prediction  of  Rebecca 
Jones  was  verified.  On  the  25th,  Thomas 
Scattergood  in  the  morning  again  called  to  see 


his  sick  friend,  and  was  distressed  to  find  her 
so  low  as  to  lake  no  notice  of  him.  About 
noon  she  was  somewhat  revived,  and  told  him 
she  had  seen  him  in  the  morning,  but  was  un- 
able to  speak  to  him.  She  added,  "  I  am  in 
waiting,  there  is  nothing  to  do."  Before  nar- 
rating what  further  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  may  say,  that  Thomas  Scattergood 
had  long  been  wading  under  heavy  exercise 
in  a  prospect  that  it  was  required  of  him  by 
his  Divine  Master  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
England.  He  had  told  no  one  of  his  concern, 
although  he  now  deemed  the  time  for  laying 
the  subject  before  his  friends  drew  near.  But 
although  Thomas  had  not  opened  his  prospect, 
the  Lord  himself  had  unfolded  it  to  Rebecca 
Jones,  bringing  her  into  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  his  poor  servant  whom  he  was  anointing 
to  send  (brth  in  his  name.  Rebecca  as  she 
lay,  was  too  weak  to  do  much  more,  than  look 
round  with  love  and  sweetness  on  her  friend. 
At  last  she  said,  "  Go  and  the  Lord  go  with 
thee."  Later  in  the  day  Thomas  being  there 
again  she  said,  "  Dear  Thomas,  if  the  Master 
renews  thy  commission,  and  should  send  thee 
over  the  water,  mind  the  time, — do  not  deal 
it  out  to  individuals,  but  spread  it  before  thy 
Friends,  and  thou  wilt  find  sympathizers. 
When  thou  gets  there,  remember  the  poor  ser- 
vants in  families,  they  are  too  often  neglected. 
The  Lord  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in  that 
land,  and  I  have  had  comfortable  seasons  with 
such."  Thomas  then  asked  what  she  meant  by 
her  address  to  him  when  previously  with  her? 
She  answered,  "  I  could  not  tell  thee  before  J. 
J.,  though  I  love  him,  but  I  alluded  to  thy  go- 
ing over  the  great  waters.  The  Lord  has  in 
some  instances  entrusted  me  with  his  secrets, 
and  I  have  not  betrayed  them."  This  con- 
versation proved  very  consoling  to  Thomas 
Scattergood,  confirming  his  faith  that  it  was 
indeed  the  Lord  who  was  calling  him  to  la- 
bour in  a  distant  part  of  his  vineyard. 

Such  secret  sympathy  with  others,  and  in- 
ward participation  in  their  thought  and  exer- 
cises are  not  always  confined  to  those  in  ad- 
vanced years.  The  late  Daniel  Haviland, 
feeling  drawn  to  attend  a  meeting  not  very 
distant  from  his  residence,  took  his  daughter 
Hannah,  then  quite  young,  with  him.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  was  gathered,  she  seemed  to 
enter  into  sympathy  with  her  father,  thought 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  appear  in  the  min- 
istry, and  saw  clearly  the  text  he  should  speak 
on.  After  a  time  her  father  arose,  and  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  child,  commenced  with 
the  passage  of  scripture  that  had  impressed 
her  mind.  As  he  spoke,  she  was  enabled  to 
follow  him,  in  great  unity  of  feeling  for  some 
time.  At  last  lie  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
opening  on  her  mind  closed,  and  she  thought 
he  ought  to  stop.  He  did  not  however  cease 
speaking,  but  to  her  great  distress,  continued 
his  discourse.  When  the  meeting  was  over, 
they  went  home  with  a  Friend  to  dine.  After 
dinner  Daniel  took  his  pipe,  and  got  into  a 
corner  by  himself,  apparently  uneasy  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  observation.  On  their  ride 
homeward,  the  little  girl  asked  her  father  how 
he  felt?  but  as  this  did  not  lead  him  to  unbur- 
den his  feelings  to  her,  she  told  him  honestly 
how  it  had  been  with  her.    As  she  described 


how  her  mind  had  been  impressed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  meeting,  how  she  had  travelled  on 
with  him  as  he  had  ministered, — where  she 
thought  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  her  dis- 
tress at  his  proceeding,  he  became  deeply  af- 
fected,— saw  clearly  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
and  exclaimed  to  his  child,  "  My  dear  daugh- 
ter, '  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven !"' 

The  following  anecdote  may  also  illustrate 
special  participation  in  spiritual  exercises. 
During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  English  army  was  for  a  time  in  possession 
of  Rhode  Island.  During  that  period  a  com- 
pany of  their  troops  by  occupying  Friends' 
meeting-house  at  Portsmouth,  broke  up  the 
regular  meeting  held  there.  One  First-day, 
Isaac  Lavvton,  a  valuable  minister  of  that 
meeting,  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to 
the  meeting-house,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  his  dwelling.  He  accordingly  went,  and 
after  being  there  awhile,  felt  his  mind  clothed 
with  ability  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  life  and 
salvation  to  the  soldiers.  The  opening  before 
him  seemed  large,  and  he  thought  he  should 
have  much  to  say.  He  spoke  on  with  a  good 
degree  of  power  and  authority  for  a  short  time, 
when  his  way  seemed  to  close  up,  and  he  sat 
down  suddenly.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
astonishment  to  him,  as  he  thought  he  had 
seen  how  the  concern  he  had  felt  was  to  be 
treated  in  all  its  parts.  Scarcely  however  had 
he  taken  his  seat,  before  a  little  negro  boy  of 
about  12  years  of  ago,  who  was  waiter  to  one 
of  the  officers,  stood  up  and  began  to  speak  in 
the  ministry.  He  took  up  the  subject  already 
spoken  on,  commenced  where  it  had  been  left 
off,  and  treated  it  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  opening  on  Isaac's  mind.  So  clearly 
was  the  subject  handled,  that  Isaac  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  released  from  further  labour.  But 
it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  little  boy  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  then  as  suddenly 
stopped  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  leaving 
the  subject  yet  unfinished.  The  concern  im- 
mediately revived  in  the  mind  of  Isaac,  who 
found  it  his  place  to  arise  and  conclude  the 
matter. 

We  will  close  this  number  with  another 
anecdote. 

Our  late  worthy  ministering  Friend  William 
Williams,  in  his  religious  labours  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  appointed  a  public  meeting,  to 
which  came  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
many  other  persons  of  eminence.  The  sub- 
ject that  opened  on  the  mind  of  William,  was 
the  unlawfulness  of  war.  He  felt  tried  to  be 
called  on  to  speak  on  that  subject,  fearing  his 
inability  to  do  it  justice,  and  for  a  long  time 
thought  he  could  not  give  up  to  the  requiring. 
At  last  however,  trusting  to  Him,  who  is  might 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance  to  his  de- 
pendant children,  he  stood  up,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  favour  him  eminently  that  day, 
in  matter  and  manner.  After  the  meeting  was 
over,  as  William  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a 
Friend's  house,  Solomon  Bayley,  a  pious  col- 
oured man,  came  near.  The  owner  of  the 
dwelling,  who  knew  and  respected  Solomon, 
in-  ited  him  to  walk  in.  He  declined  doing  if, 
but  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  Friend. 
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Addressing  William,  he  said,  "  Thy  Master, 
commanded  thee  to  preach  ;  but  thou  wert 
afraid  ;  but  when  thou  submitted,  he  brought 
thee  off  victorious."  This  touched  William's 
feelings  deeply  ;  he  felt  this  coloured  man's 
participation  with  him  in  his  exercise  of  spirit, 
as  a  token  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  he  was 
thereby  quickened  to  endeavour  after  a  livelier 
and  more  unshaken  faith. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  27,  1848. 


A  daily  paper  says,  that  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper  advertises  the  sale  of  "one  undi- 
vided half  of  a  negro!" 

Shame  to  the  character  of  man — a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  a  Christian  !  Would  the  editor 
advertise  for  sale  one  undivided  half  of  his  son 
or  daughter — and  how  much  better  are  they 
than  the  poor  negro? 

We  cut  the  following  from  one  of  our  daily 
city  papers,  and  give  it  nearly  as  we  find  it. 
Some  parts  of  the  language  we  should  not 
have  selected  for  our  own  use  ;  but  how  can 
mild  terms  be  expected  from  an  eye-witness 
of  such  heart-rending  scenes.  Is  it  not  time 
for  other  Christian  professors  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Friends  in  clearing  their  hands  from 
holding,  and  buying  and  selling  human  be- 
ings as  slaves  ?  How  can  a  man  be  a  vital 
consistent  Christian  in  this  day  of  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  trafficker  in  men,  having 
immortal  souls,  purchased  by  the  Saviour,  and 
to  whom  they  owe  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  directs — not  as  a  slave  deal- 
er pleases?  But  above  all,  how  can  such  an 
one  be  a  minister  of  the  free  and  universal 
gospel  of  salvation  ?  Look  at  the  inconsistency 
of  the  two  characters. 

"  Horrors  of  Slavery. — Correspondence 
of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

"  Washington,  April  22. 

"  Friend  Weed, — Last  evening  in  passing 

the  Railroad  depot,  I  saw  quite  a  large  number 

of  coloured  persons  gathered  round  one  of  the 

cars,  and  from  manifestations  of  grief  amon°- 
....  °  ^ 

some  of  them,  I  was  induced  to  draw  near  and 

ascertain  the  cause.  I  found  in  the  car  to- 
w-aids which  they  were  so  eagerly  gazing, 
fifty  coloured  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  nearly  as  white  as  myself.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  number  were  those  who  attempted 
to  gain  their  liberty,  last  week,  in  the  schoon- 
er Pearl.  About  half  of  them  were  females, 
a  few  of  whom  had  but  a  slight  tinge  of  Afri- 
can blood  in  their  veins ;  they  were  finely 
formed  and  beautiful. 

"  The  men  were  ironed  together,  and  the 
whole  group  looked  sad  and  dejected.  At 
each  end  of  the  car  stood  a  ruffian-looking 
guard,  with  large  canes  in  their  hands.  In  the 
middle  of  the  car  stood  the  notorious  slave- 
dealer  of  Baltimore.  .  .  He  had  purchas- 
ed the  men  and  women  around  him.    .  . 

"  A  .  .  .  .  minister,  who  owned  one 
of  the  fugitives,  was  the  first  to  strike  a  bar- 
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gain  with  the  slave-dealer,  and  make  merchan- 
dize of  God's  image.  Some  of  the  coloured 
people  outside,  £js  well  as  in  the  car,  were 
weeping  most  bitterly.  I  learned  that  many 
families  were  separated.  Wives  were  there  to 
take  leave  of  their  husbands,  and  husbands  of 
their  wives  ;  children  of  their  parents,  and  pa- 
rents of  their  children.  Friends  parting  with 
friends,  and  the  tenderest  ties  of  humanity  se- 
vered at  a  single  bid  of  the  inhuman  Slave 
Broker  before  them. — A  husband  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  begged  to  see  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  He  protested  that  she  was  free — that 
she  had  free  papers,  and  was  torn  away  from 
him  and  shut  up  in  the  jail.  He  clambered  up 
to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  car  to  see  his 
wife,  and  as  she  was  reaching  forward  her 
hand  to  him,  the  black-hearted  slave-dealer 
ordered  him  down.    He  did  not  obey. 

"  The  husband  and  wife,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks,  besought  him  to  let 
them  speak  to  each  other.  But  no ;  he  was 
knocked  down  from  the  car,  and  ordered 
away!  The  by-standers  could  hardly  re- 
strain themselves  from  laying  violent  hands 
upon  the  brute.  This  is  but  a  faint  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  took  place  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  Capitol,  and  under  enactments 
recognized  by  Congress  !  Oh,  what  a  revolt- 
ing scene  to  a  feeling  heart,  and  what  a  retri- 
bution awaits  the  actors  !  Will  not  their  wait- 
ings of  anguish  reach  the  ears  of  the  Most 
High  ?  '  Vengeance  is  mine — I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.' 

"  You  have  already  heard  of  the  fugitive 
case,  and  the  mob  here.  A  very  exciting  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  in  the  House  for 
the  last  two  days,  growing  out  of  these  riots. 
The  galleries  were  thronged,  and  the  most  in- 
tense interest  was  manifested  while  Northern 
and  Southern  members  were  discussing. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  sincere 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

John  I.  Slingerland." 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha- 
verford  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 


Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  29th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  The  Institute 
for  Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third- 
day,  the  30th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the 
committe-room  on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day,  the  9th  of  next  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  to  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3rd  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  27th,  1848. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18th. 

.Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia.  ' 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  D.  M.  Leonard,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  2]  ; 
per  Solomon  Hull,  from   Edwin  Terrell,  Addison" 
Johnson,  William  Pickard,  John  Hadley,  and  Eli 
Haworth,  each  $1,  to  52,  vol.  21. 


A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.    Inquire  at  this  office.  • 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-hoiise,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  of  Fourtlf  month,  Mahlon 
Moon  of  Bucks  county,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Craft,  of  Allentown,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Fallsington, 

Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  inst.,  David  Heston 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  B.  Balderslon,  all 
of  the  former-place. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  of 
Third  month,  1848,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and 
Naomi  Woolinan,  deceased,  aged  34  years. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  her  residence,  Plymouth, 

Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age, 
Hannah  Williams  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Gwyncdd 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  health  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  several  years,  and  was  much  enfeebled 
the  last  twelve  months  of  her  life ;  yet  she  was  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  often 
under  much  bodily  infirmity,  until  her,  strength  so 
declined,  she  was  confined  at  home.  Still  her  inter- 
est and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Society  continued, 
and  sweetly  did  she  encourage  to  faithfulness  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  meetings  ;  and  said  only  the  day 
before  her  close,  (being  meeting  day),  "  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  in  a  proper  man- 
ner." Also  endeavoured  to  impress  on  those  around 
her  the  value  of  time,  remarking,  "  Time  never  felt  so 
precious  in  my  life :  it  seems  to  me  as  though  no  one 
had  a  moment  to  spare." — She  was  entirely  resigned, 
and  even  cheerfiil,  being  favoured  with  peace  of  mind 
and  holy  confidence.  t 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 
DAMASCUS. 

Of  all  places  in  the  East,  it  is  at  Damascus 
ilone  that  the  Jews  make  any  considerable 
show  of  wealth,  luxury  and  intelligence;  of 
he  refinement  of  manners,  however,  which 
jsually  accompanies  these,  there  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  our  standard  at  least,  to  be 
n  some  particulars,  a  little  deficiency. 

"Graham  and  I  visited  the  house  of  the 
ihief  Rabbi,  Haiim  Maimon  Tobhi.    He  has 
jeen  eighteen  years  resident  at  Damascus,  but 
s  a  native  of  Gibraltar.    He  had  obtained,  he 
said,  an  English   passport,  entitling  him  to 
British  protection,  from  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and 
le  had  been  elected  to  office  on  account  of 
jrivileges  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  it  having 
jeen  conceived  by  the  Jews,  that  the  name  of 
in  English  subject,  borne  by  him,  would  give 
weight  to  his  dealings  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
jrnment.    He  spoke  warmly  of  the  friendship 
ivhich  he  enjoyed  with  our  consul,  who  is  on 
.errns  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
more  than  with  any  other  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Damascus.    The  Rabbi's  lady  took  a 
most  intelligent  part  with  us  in  the  eonversa- 
:ion  in  which  we  -engaged  ;  and  she  sat  oppo- 
site to  us  on  the  Diwan,  smoking  her  Narjil, 
ipparently  with  great  satisfaction,  but  study- 
ng,  at  the  same  time,  to  guide  the  inhalations 
ind  expectorations  with  as  much  female  grace 
is  circumstances  admitted.    From  what  I  had 
noticed  in  her  case,  I  should  not  recommend 
the  fair  daughters  of  Europe  to  seek  the  profi- 
ciency which  she  had  attained  in  the  art  of 
fumery.    One  of  the  first  subjects  to  which 
the  party  directed  our  attention,  was  the  mur- 
l;der  of  the  Capuchin  Monk  Tomaso,  and  his 
jjservant  Ibrahim."    The  Jews  were  accused  of 
the  murder,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  fanatical 
persecution  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
a  few  year3  before.    "  The  Rabbi  said  that 
(the  padre  was  extremely  beloved  by  the  Jews, 
on  account  of  the  medical  services  which  he 
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was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  them,  particular- 
ly in  the  vaccination  of  their  children,  and 
that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  the  Jews 
could  have  done  him  any  harm.  The  affair 
of  his  reputed  destruction  by  their  community, 
he  attributed  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  nalive 
Christians,  who  were  jealous  and  envious  of 
the  influence  which  the  Jews  had  long  had  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  Da- 
mascus, and  their  success  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions. The  narration  of  the  whole  story, 
he  said,  would  take  five  days.  To  give  us  aa 
idea  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptian 
government  to  extort  evidence,  he  mentioned 
that  about  fifty  Jewish  infanls  were  seized  and 
imprisoned,  that  the  natural  affection  and  fears 
of  their  mothers  might  lead  them  to  criminate 
parties  in  order  to  get  them  relieved. 

"This  Rabbi  informed  us,  that  the  Jews  of 
Damascus,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
families,  belong  to  the  Sephardim  ;  and  that 
they  are  almost  all  natives  of  the  place,  except 
a  few  individuals  from  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and 
Baghdad,  and  four  families  which  hold  Eng- 
lish passports,  and  ten  or  twelve  who  have 
French  and  Austrian  passports.  Jobar,  where 
the  cave  of  Elijah  is  still  shown,  he  said,  is 
now  a  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  Jews,  and 
his  wife  had  visited  it  a  few  days  ago." 

Dr.  Bowring,  writing  of  Jobar,  says  that  its 
population  is  1000,  and  "  all  of  them  He- 
brews." Wilson,  doubting  th"e  Doctor's  accu- 
racy, inquired  into  the  matter,  and  was  in- 
formed, upon  what  he  considered  good  autho- 
rity, that  it  "contains  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  Muslims,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  Jewish  family,  who  live  in,  and  take 
care  of,  their  synagogue  there.  This  syna- 
gogue is  dedicated  to  Elijah,  and  built  over  a 
cave,  which  tradition  makes  the  hiding-place 
of  the  prophet  in  the  time  of  his  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  The  village,  the  people,  the 
synagogue,  and  the  family  that  inhabit  it,  are 
wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  On 
festival  days  many  of  the  Damascus  Jews  as- 
semble there  for  worship  ;  and  in  the  heats  of 
summer,  Jobar  is  a  pleasant  evening  excursion 
for  those  whom  the  love  of  health,  or  pleasure, 
or  iniquity,  lures  from  the  burning  atmosphere 
of  the  city.  They  often  remain  there  during 
the  night  ;  and,  it  is  surmised,  without  much 
advantage  to  their  morality.  I  thought,"  adds 
Wilson's  informant,  "  that  nobody  but  Lamar- 
tine,  who  sticks  at  nothing,  could  assert  that 
I  there  were  a  thousand  of  Jews  in  Jobar." 

Rabbi  Tobhi  "stated,  that  most  of  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  four 
holy  cities  at  least  once  in  their  life;  and  that 
300  of  them  had  lately  started  for  Hebron. 

"The  Rabbi  having  kindly  offered  to  act 
as  our  guide  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  took  us  to 
see  the  two  most  considerable  of  the  ten  syna- 
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j  gogues  of  the  place.  They  are  plain  build- 
ings, quite  destitute  of  all  ornament,  but  better 
lighted  than  any  other  places  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship which  I  have  seen  in  the  East.  1  expected 
something  finer  at  Damascus.  The  synagogue 
of  Aleppo  is  the  great  boast  of  ihe  Jews  of 
Syria,  both  for  grandeur  and  antiquity.  It  is 
celebrated  also  as  containing  a  copy  of  the  law, 
which  the  Rabbis  represent  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  it  contains  a  prayer  for  its  pre- 
servation, and  which  is  so  highly  valued  by 
the  Jews  that  deputations  of  their  body  have 
sent  from  Europe  to  consult  it.  For  none  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus, can  the  claim  of  high  antiquity  be  urged. 
They  seem  to  be  mostly  in  the  style  of  hand- 
writing known  among  the  Jews  as  the  Babeli, 
or  Babylonian,  and  have  originally  come  from 
Baghdad. 

"  From  the  synagogues  we  proceeded,  un- 
der the  direction  of  our  kind  guide,  to  the 
Jewish  Madrissehs  or  colleges.  The  school- 
rooms are  good,  but  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  furniture.  They  are  so  crowded  with  boys, 
about  500  altogether  being  present,  that  Mor- 
decai — oiit  India  Jewish  companion — compar- 
ed them  to  a  pen  of  wild  goats.  The  Scrip- 
ts es,  especially  the  Pen'ateuch  and  Talmudi- 
cal  extracts,  are  the  only  books  used.  A 
single  volume,  as  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  served  a  whole  class;  and  each  of 
the  pupils  approached  the  master  to  read  a 
few  sentences  in  turn,  or  each  handed  the 
book  to  his  neighbours,  after  he  had  done. 
Various  implements  of  coercion  and  correction, 
in  the  form  of  cudgels  and  whips,  were  shown 
to  us  as  the  source  of  scholastic  order  which 
was  supposed  to  prevail,  but  rather  difficult  to 
perceive.  While  we  were  examining  the  boys 
on  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  heard  some 
of  the  spectators  and  auditors  say  to  one  an- 
other, '  Are  these  gentlemen  really  Naza- 
renesf  The  Jews  of  the  East,  who  know 
the  historical  part  of  their  scriptures  well,  have 
a  deep  impression  of  the  scanty  acquirements 
of  the  Christians  in  biblical  knowledge.  Bad 
as  the  Rabbis  are,  and  highly  as  they  have 
exalted  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men, 
they  have  not  interdicted  the  use  of  the  scrip- 
tures by  the  Jewish  laity,  as  the  Papists  have 
done.  1  saw  none  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  engaged  in  learning  to  write  Arabic, 
yet  many  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  learn  to 
do  so,  probably  in  their  own  houses,  and  at 
the  shops  and  public  offices  ;  and  considerable 
numbers  of  them  are  engaged  as  clerks  and 
accountants  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

"  The  Rabbi,  on  leaving  us,  committed  us 
to  the  care  of  a  Jew,  who  showed  us  a  good 
deal  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  houses  are 
not  so  much  crowded  together,  and  mean  in 
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their  appearance,  as  those  occupying  the  cor- 
responding locality  in  other  eastern  cities. 
Many  of  them  are  most  splendid  within,  and 
have  fine  open  courts,  with  fountains  playing 
before  them,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs.  The  population  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  be  increasing,  for  several  fami- 
lies at  present  rent  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Christian  and  Muhammedan  quarters.  The 
bigotry  of  the  place  must  be  on  the  decline, 
otherwise  they  could  not  enjoy  this  liberty. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  our  excursions 
among  the  Jews,  we  visited  one  of  the  princely 
mansions  of  the  Farhis,  the  richest  bankers 
and  merchants  in  Damascus.  In  the  first  of 
them,  we  took  our  seats  in  the  library,  which 
we  were  anxious  to  inspect,  and  to  which, 
though  it  is  private  property,  the  proprietor 
allows  his  brethren  to  have  free  access,  for 
purposes  of  study.  It  contains,  I  should  think, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  literature, 
except  some  of  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  it  in  Europe,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  volumes,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  Jewish  bookstores,  were  almost  all 
plainly  or  shabbily  bound." 

Bowring,  in  his  report  on  Syria,  which 
Wilson  on  this  occasion  seems  to  consider 
correct,  states  the  capital  of  the  twenty-four 
Hebrew  mercantile  houses  at  Damascus,  occu- 
pied in  foreign  trade,  to  be  about  equivalent  to 
$840,000.  "  The  two  most  opulent  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Mourad  Farhi  and  Raphael  Mas- 
sim  Farhi,  whose  wealth  in  trade  exceeds  one 
and  a  half  millions  [of  piastres]  each" — or 
about  $70,000  a-piece.  Nine  other  houses 
are  estimated  at  sums  varying  between  $45,- 
000  and  $70,000  each.  So  that,  after  all,  the 
wealth  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  is  only  com- 
paratively great. 

"  The  four  chief  Rabbis  of  the  congrega- 
tion," continues  Wilson,  "  and  a  few  other 
respectable  persons,  waited  upon  us  [at  the 
library],  and  heartily  welcomed  us  to  Damas- 
cus. They  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
account  which  I  gave  them  of  the  Bene-Israel 
of  Bombay,  whose  letters  of  introduction  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  of  my  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Hoc.  We 
endeavoured  to  show  them  that  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  desolations  of  Edom,  which  I 
had  witnessed  at  Petra  and  other  places,  had 
been  remarkably  fulfilled  ;  but  we  observed 
that  they  had  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
prophetical  books,  as  is  too  much  the  case 
with  the  Jewish  body  throughout  the  world. 

"  Finding  that  we  had  availed  ourselves  of 
catechizing  them  they  proceeded  to  ask  us  if 
the  English  in  their  multifarious  travels  in  all 
lands,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  river  Sabba- 
tion.  When  we  told  them  that  no  such  stream 
had  been  discovered,  though  European  travel- 
lers had  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the 
East,  they  declared  their  firm  belief  in  its  ex- 
istence, and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  may 
soon  be  found.  Josephus,  according  to  the 
existing  manuscripts  of  his  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  makes  the  Sabbatic  river  stop  during 
six  days  of  the  week,  and  flow  on  the  seventh. 
Pliny  makes  it  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  as  do  the 
Rabbis.  Both  Pliny  and  Josephus  make  this 
river,  probably  some  periodical  fount,  to  be 
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proximate  to  or  within  Judea ;  but  the  Jews 
have  long  removed  it  much  further  to  the  east. 
A  letter  which  I  have  just,  received  from  the 
Holy  Land,  gives  the  information  that  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  have  lately  sent  forth  a  de- 
putation in  search  of  it,  and  their  captive  bre- 
thren, who  are  imagined  to  live  and  reign  in 
its  contiguous  territories. 

"  At  this  conference  we  received  additional 
information  respecting  the  Jews  of  Damascus. 
They  are  supposed  to  amount  to  5000  souls. 
They  are  by  profession,  principally  bankers, 
money-changers,  merchants,  shop-keepers, 
pedlars,  dysters,  bakers,  butchers,  and  clerks. 
The  Arab  lanjmaye  is  universally  understood 
and  used  by  them  in  business.  They  use  the 
Arabic  character  and  language  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Musalmans  ;  but  among  them- 
selves they  write  the  Arabic  in  the  script  He- 
brew character.  The  number  of  Rabbis  of 
the  first  class  is  ten ;  but  some  other  persons 
who  have  no  authority  in  the  congregation, 
are  also  denominated  Rabbi.  There  are  four 
or  five  private  libraries  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  were  seated.  Public  worship  is  not 
daily  performed  in  the  synagogues  as  in  the 
holy  cities  ;  and  the  individuals  who  resort  to 
them  for  private  prayer,  regulate  their  own 
devotions,  extending  or  contracting  them  as 
they  find  convenient." 

(To  be  coiMinued.) 


For  "The Friend." 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Concluded  from  page  2?Q.) 

Looking  back  on  her  past  life,  she  thus  re- 
flects :  "  More  than  40  years  are  now  gone 
since  I  fell  lame  ;  and  Nicholas  Davis  prophe- 
sied of  it  when  I  was  in  bodily  health,  but  said 
I  should  be  carried  through  :  and  so  it  hath 
been.  I  have  been  plentifully  provided  for 
every  way.  Moreover  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
servants  and  handmaids  to  visit  me.  I  had 
[a  visit]  lately  from  Joseph  Oxley  from  Old 
England,  and  Benjamin  Swett  and  Anthony- 
Morris  from  the  Southward,  and  Patience 
Brayton  from  Swanzey  in  New  England." 

Of  the  visit  of  Joseph  Oxley,  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  in  his  journal. 

"  At  Bethpage  we  visited  a  poor  woman 
Friend,  whose  name  was  Clements  Willets, 
who  was  taken  ill  when  she  was  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  with  the  rheumatism,  soon 
after  which  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  even 
until  the  time  I  saw  her,  which  she  then  told 
me,  in  the  presence  of  many  other  Friends, 
was  thirty-eight  years.  She  is  so  emaciated 
and  reduced  as  to  be  an  object  of  wonder  to 
those  that  see  her  ;  she  is  so  decrepit  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  able  to  move  one  joint,  or  any  part 
about  her,  and  has  not  seen  her  hands  for  very 
many  years.  She  has  almost  outlived  all  her 
pains,  which  are  now  centred  in  weakness. 
That  she  continues  to  live  is  marvellous  ;  and 
through  all  her  sore  afflictions  and  trials  she 
praises  the  Lord  for  his  blessings  to  her  soul, 
lies  in  great  composure  of  mind,  ami  wholly 


resigned  to  his  pure  will  and  pleasure.  The 
time  we  sat  by  her  bedside  was  one  of  renew- 
al of  heavenly  favour  to  her  and  many  pre-  1 
sent,  which  was  acknowledged  in  humble  sup-  ! 
plication,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  him 
that  makes  hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things 
sweet  to  the  afflicted  soul.  We  parted  in 
much  love  and  sympathy." 

In  1771  she  wrote: — "  Great  .and  various  , 
have  been  the  exercises  of  my  mind  since  I 
[wrote]  any  thing  in  this  little  book,  which  is 
now  more  than  half  a  year  ago, — the  causes  , 
being  mostly  unknown  to  me;  but  1  trust,  and 
humbly  pray  they  may  be  sanctified, — though  / 
the  time  seems  very  long,    i  often  remember  ( 
Goshen,  but  now  the  swellings  of  Jordan  fall  | 
heaving  on  me.    Oh,  the  bufferings  of  Satan  , 
that  I  have  had  to  pass  through,  while  the  , 
terrors  of  the  Almighty  were  upon  me,  and   |  , 
his  righteous  judgments  took  hold  of  the  trans-  , 
gressing  part.    I  was  then  like  one  distracted  ; 
but  yet  1  have  a  secret  trust  I  shall  be  deliver-  | 
ed,  for  I  have  always  heretofore  found  mercy.  | 
Praise  and  thanksgiving  be  to  his  great  name  j  , 
forever ! 

"  I  find  as  I  advance  in  age  I  grow  colder  | 
and  colder,  every  year.  Nature  being  nigh  | 
spent,  and  the  natural  heat  so  much  abated,  j 
that  it  is  difficult  for  my  good  friends  to  keep  , 
me  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable  ;  which 
sometimes  makes  me  fearful  I  shall  get  into  a  | 
spirit  of  murmuring  ;  a  slate  which  I  sincerely  j, 
desire  to  be  preserved  from,  that  so  1  may  not  j 
fall  at  last  upon  the  borders  of  the  land  of  |  j 
Canaan."  0 

Clements  Willets  dictated  a  letter  to  a  . 
Friend  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  follow-  , 
ing  is  extracted,  the  23d  of  Eighth  month,  ] 
1771.  ( 

"  It  is  now  more  than  42  years  since  the  I  , 
beginning  of  my  lameness,  and  more  than  30  j  | 
since  1  have  been  confined  to  my  bed,  not  1  | 
being  able  to  move  myself  thereon  from  the  I  | 
very  first;"  and  "  now  for  years  I  cannot  lift  I  ( 
my  hands  so  high  as  to  see  them ;  but  in  all  I  , 
this  affliction,  I  have  never  yet  had  cause  for  I 
a  murmuring  thought  ;  but  I  have  believed  j 
from  the  very  first,  that  it  was  in  love  and  J  ] 
mercy  to  my  soul,  and  for  the  sake  of  some  J  , 
others,  that  the  good  hand  of  Providence  was  |  J 
so  singularly  laid  upon  me:  for  when  I  was  J 
first  confined,  and  strove  with  flesh  and  blood,  I  , 
I  could  find  no  content.    Then  I  covenanted  if 
to  be  content  if  my  good  Master  would  but  | 
provide  for  me  such  things  as  I  should  have  I 
need  of;  and  to  this  day  he  has  performed  f 
more  than  I  could  ask,  blessed  be  his  great  1 
and  everlasting  arm,  which  never  Tails  his  J 
wrestling  seed  ;  but  he  often  leads  them  by  f 
the  still  waters  arkl  near  the  Shepherd's  tents,  9 
where  he  carries  his  flocks  to  rest  at  noon,  f 
and  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  where  none.  I 
can  make  them  afraid. 

"  But  I  fear  I  shall  go  too  far  in  this  plea-  I 
sant  path,  therefore  shall  return  and  take  no-  If 
tice  of  thy  query  concerning  suffering  times  I 
and  great  poverty  of  spirit,  which  I  freely 
own  I  have  had  a  large  share  therein  ;  and  I 
find  the  conflicts  of  the  spirit  are  harder  to 
bear  than  those  of  the  flesh,  so  that  I  have  often  j  I 
thought  I  lay  as  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  Jor-  I 
dan,  where  the  waves  fell  heavy  upon  me,  and  j 
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often  went  over  my  head.  At  other  times  I 
have  compared  myself  to  Jonah  when  in  the 
whale's  belly,  when  the  weeds  were  wrapped 
about  his  head.  Oh  then,  how  did  my  cries 
ascend  to  him  that  delivered  Jonah  ;  who  said 
'  If  1  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  yet  will  I  once 
more  look  toward  thy  holy  temple.' 

"'  The  letters  of  my  good  friends  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me  in  my  lonelike  state,  though  i 
am  not  about  to  complain  of  the  Author  there- 
of, who  always  remembers  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment;  whose  yoke  I  find  to  be  easy 
and  his  burden  light ;  blessed  and  praised  be 
his  everlasting  arm  of  great  power ;  and  bless- 
ed are  all  those  that  take  his  yoke  upon  them 
and  bear  it  in  their  youth.  Oh,  that  our  youth 
might  prove  it  !  and  then  they  would  know  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  silting  alone  and  keeping 
silence  :  then  they  would  patiently  wait  and 
quietly  hope  for  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  was  in  that 
prepared  body,  to  encourage  a  little  flock  told 
them,  '  Fear  not,  it  is  your  heavenly  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  At 
another  time  he  told  his  followers,  that  the 
harvest  was  great,  and  the  labourers  few ; 
therefore  he  bid  them  pray  to  their  heavenly 
Father  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  forth 
more  labourers  into  his  harvest. 

"  1  have  understood  there  are  many  young 
Friends  in  Philadelphia — for  whom  1  have  felt 
great  desires  in  my  heart,  (not  without  tears) 
for  their  preservation  ;  and  that  there  might  be 
none  among  them  of  that  number  that  we  read 
of,  who  made  excuses  when  they  were  call- 
ed to  the  marriage  supper.  One  had  bought 
a  farm  ;  another  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  and  a  third 
had  married  a  wife, — so  they  could  not  come. 
Oh  !  the  dismal  sentence  that  was  pronounced 
against  them."  "  Oh,  that  our  youth,  might 
become  wise,  and  remember  their  Creator  be- 
fore the  evil  days  come  :  that  their  hearts  might 
be  applied  unto  Wisdom,  and  their  ears  atten- 
tive to  his  voice,  whose  cry  and  call  has  been 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world,  '  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart.'  And  if  the  heart  is  but 
rightly  given  up,  I  make  no  doubt  but  some  of 
our  youth  will  be  raised  up  and  qualified  to 
supply  the  places  of  our  worthy  elders  that 
are  gone  from  good  works  to  rewards. 

"  My  heart  has  been  filled  with  love  to  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  wherever  they  be, 
with  whom  my  spirit  is  very  nearly  united  in 
the  covenant  of  peace,  I  hope  never  to  be  bro- 
ken—also desiring  their  prayers. 

"  Now  in  a  feeling  sense  of  much  love  [to 
divers  Friends  mentioned],  I  take  my  last 
leave — and  bid  you  all  farewell ;  desiring  to 
remain  your  fellow  traveller  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  C.  W." 

1772.  "  [  had  a  very  extraordinary  visit 
from  my  good  and  kind  Friends  Anthony  Bene- 
zet  and  John  Elliott  of  Philadelphia,  accompa- 
nied by  Thomas  Dobson  of  New  York.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  our  Friend  Anthony  gave  away 
books,  I  desired  him  to  send  me  a  few  small 
ones  ;  and  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  five  or 
six-and-twenty,  the  most  of  them  small,  yet 
there  were  four  bound  books,  and  one  pretty 
large,  half-bound.  My  friend's  books  were 
more  prized,  than  if  he  had  sent  me  silver  or  gold. 

"  When  the  cloud  was  removed  from  off  the 


tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  jour- 
ney on,  but  while  it  was  over  them  they  were 
to  remain  in  their  tents.  Even  so  I  have  com- 
pared my  long  spiritual  and  tribulated  pilgrim- 
age. The  Israelites  were  40  years  in  their 
wilderness  travel,  sometimes  going  a  little 
forward,  and  then  backward  or  crooked  ;  so 
my  travel  has  been  about  40  years  [while] 
confined  to  my  bed,  not  able  to  sit  up  or  help 
myself  without  pain,  but  little  in  the  whole 
time,  neither  could  I  lie  on  either  side.  The 
Israelites  often  murmured,  so  have  I  often 
been  afraid  I  should  murmur  or  despair  be- 
fore I  got  over  Jordan,  where  I  have  often 
thought  I  lay  as  a  stone  in  the  bottom,  while 
the  enemy  roared  against  me,  and  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren  sometimes  uttered  slanders  ; 
but  I  have  witnessed  Truth  to  be  near  for  my 
help,  which  has  ever  been  able  to  give  the 
victory." 

"  I  had  great  joy  by  the  visit  of  my  brother- 
in-law  Samuel  Hughes,  from  Pennsylvania, 
whom  I  never  had  seen,  nor  ever  expected  to 
see,  his  wife,  my  sister,  being  dead  some 
years.  His  companion  was  a  friend  named 
Abel  Thomas.  My  dear  brother,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  gave  me  an  account  of  my  dear 
aged  father  and  mother,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  family.  My  father  now  is  in  his  90th 
year  and  in  health.  He  saw  him  last  Fall, 
and  he  rode  three  miles  to  a  meeting."  .  .  . 
"  Samuel  Hughes  has  been  a  choice,  good,  re- 
ligious husband  :  his  first  wife  was  my  eldest 
hall'  sister  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Rachel,  William  and  Jesse — the 
youngest  being  a  sucking  babe  when  his  wife 
died.  His  loss  was  very  great,  and  trouble  so 
much  that  he  thought  not  to  keep  house  :  but 
his  good  father  advised  him  to  the  contrary  : 
and  when  two  years  were  expired,  his  father 
advised  him  to  seek  another  wife,  and  directed 
him  where,  and  he  accordingly  did,  she  being 
a  widow  with  two  children  :  and  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  happy  watch  ;  she  being  a  very  good 
mother-in-law."  "  They  kept  their  children 
together,  and  were,  1  believe,  very  happy. 
This  account  brought  such  nearness  that  I 
hope  may  remain. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  my  brother  Samuel 
Hughes  1  was  told  there  was  a  stranger  on  a 
visit  to  the  island  ;  and  though  I  was  desirous 
to  know  who  it  was,  yet  my  good  friends  kept 
it  from  me,  and  thought  they  had  best  have  a 
sitting  first;  and  a  good  time  it  was,  I  think. 
My  brother  spoke  a  few  words  to  this  e fleet ; 
'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, the  good  things  the  Lord  hath  in  store 
for  them  that  love  him  ;'  with  some  more  to 
the  same  import ;  which  I  just  mention,  with- 
out boasting,  as  the  gracious  dealings  of  the 
Most  High  with  my  poor  afflicted  soul  in  a 
lone-like  state  of  probation,  wherein  I  never 
found  any  want,  whilst  mine  eye  was  fixed, 
and  my  heart  attentive  to  Him  who  promised 
he  would  pray  the  Father,  and  he  would  send 
his  disciples  another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  which  should  abide  with  his  people 
forever,  or  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  so 
be  it  saith  my  soul  1    Amen.  Amen." 

The  foregoing  appears  to  be  the  last  entry 
made  by  Clements  Willets. 


The  testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Westbury  concerning  her,  explains  the  cause 
of  her  frequent  removals  from  house  to  house. 
Her  friends  say:  "She  was  for  a  series' of 
years  provided  for  at  the  care  of  this  meeting; 
and  being  for  the  conveniency  of  her  support, 
frequently  removed  to  different  families,  was 
at  intervals  of  time,  as  her  experience  requir- 
ed, assisted  by  Friends  where  she  resided  in 
penning  down  those  remarks  that  contain  the 
account  of  her  life,  which  we  think  worthy  to 
be  preserved,  although  it  may  be  far  short  of 
what  it  would,  had  she  been  capable  of  writing 
herself." 

The  testimony  also  says  that  "  Through  the 
prevalence  of  the  disorder  her  limbs  and  nerves 
were  so  contracted,  and  joints  drawn  out  of 
place,"  "  that  she  became  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  beholders;  yet  in  the  most  extreme  pains 
of  her  bodily  infirmities  her  understanding  was 
preserved."  "  Her  body  lay  in  one  posture 
near  39  years,  and  almost  20  of  them  she  did 
not  see  her  own  hands  ;  but  the  day  she  died 
her  nerves  being  relaxed,  they  were  raised  in 
her  own  view,  greatly  to  the  admiration  of 
herself  and  those  about  her."  She  "  appeared 
sensible  the  time  was  near  come  that  she  had 
so  long  waited  for,  with  many  prayers  that  faith 
and  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end.  And 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1772,  she 
departed  this  life  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  near  Jericho,  aged  62  years,  and  we 
doubt  not  of  her  being  admitted  into  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  glory,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Expected  Comet. 

(Continued  from  page  283.) 

The  extravagant  excursions  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  several  hy- 
potheses above  described  have  indulged,  in 
their  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  comets 
and  the  effect  which  they  may  have  heretofore 
had,  or  may  continue  to  have,  upon  the  state 
of  things  on  our  globe,  seem  to  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  wanderings  of  these  erratic 
orbs  themselves.  The  latter,  moving  in  orbits 
of  great  eccentricity,  fly  off  far  from  the  region 
of  the  sun, — the  b'jdy  which  regulates  their 
motions,  —  so  that  they  get  almost  beyond,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  entirely  beyond,  the 
reach  of  his  light  and  influence.  So  it  is  with 
the  wild  conjectures  of  these  fanciful  philoso- 
phers ;  they  pursue  paths  as  eccentric  as  those 
of  the  comets  ;  and  thus  wander  on  beyond  the 
limits  of  sober  truth  and  sound  reason,  that 
which  should  ever  govern,  and  be,  as  it  were, 
the  central  sun,  of  all  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  physical  phenomena.  Let  us  learn 
from  the  history  of  these  speculations,  a  lesson 
on  the  weakness  and  fallibility  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  let  us  thankfully  admire 
the  wisdom  which  has  not  left  man  thus  to 
grope  his  way  in  spiritual  matters,  but  for  his 
advancement  in  that  knowledge  which  con- 
cerns his  highest  interest  has  provided  him 
with  a  surer  and  safer  guide  than  the  lamp  of 
reason. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  the  mo- 
tions of  comets  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
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be  able  to  comprehend  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  returns  of  certain  of  them  have  been  cor- 
rectly foretold  by  astronomers. 

Jt  is  now  fully  established  that  comets  re- 
volve around  the  sun  by  regular  laws,  similar 
to  those  which  regulate  the  planetary  move- 
ments, and  that  their  orbits  are  very  elongated 
ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  loci.  Some 
of  them,  however,  may  perhaps  move  in  hyper- 
bolas or  parabolas,  the  form  of  these  curves 
not  differing  much  near  their  vertices,  (the 
only  part  of  a  comet's  orbit  that  we  are  able 
to  examine),  from  that  of  a  very  lengthened 
ellipse.    From  three  good  observations  of  the 
position  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  what  are 
called  the  elements  of  its  orbit  may  be  calcu- 
lated.   Newton  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
method  of  doing  this.    Halley,  applying  his 
method  to  a  great  number  of  comets,  the  posi- 
tions of  which  had  been  observed  and  record- 
ed, found  on  comparing  the  resulting  elements, 
that  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 
moved  nearly  in  the  same  orbit.    The  inter- 
vals between  these  periods  being  nearly  the 
same,  namely  about  75  or  76  years,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  three  comets  appeared  to  Halley  to 
be  established.    The  difference  in  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  returns  of  the  comet  to 
the  same  part  of  its  orbit,  amounted  to  about 
15  months,  which  Halley  ascribed  to  the  at- 
traction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  its  next  period  would  be  longer 
than  either  of  the  preceding.    He  therefore 
ventured  the  prediction  that  it  would  again  re- 
turn about  the  year  1758,  and  would  reach  its 
perihelion  (the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the 
sun)  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1759.    Subsequently,  Clairaul,  a 
distinguished  French  mathematician,  computed 
the  disturbing  effects,  or  perturbations  as  they 
are  called,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  the  action  of  the  former  would 
lengthen  its  period  518  days,  and  that  of  the 
latter  1U0  days,  so  that  it  might  be  expected 
to  return  to  its  perihelion  about  the  13th  of  the 
Fourth  month,   1759,   remarking,  however, 
that  he  might  be  in  error  as  much  as  a  month. 
The  comet  actually  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  13th  of  the  Third  month,  just  31  days 
before  the  time  mentioned  by  Clairaut.  The 
second  predicted  return  of  Hal  ley's  comet  oc- 
curred in  1835  within  about  10  days  of  the 
lime  calculated  by  astronomers.    Since  1819 
the  periods  of  two  other  comets  have  been 
ascertained  and  their  returns  regularly  pre- 
dicted and  observed, —  FncUe's  comet  with  a 
period  of  3£  years,  and  Biela's  with  a  period  of 
6J  years.    They  are  both  of  them  small  and 
without  tails.    It  was  the  expected  return  of 
the  latter  in  1832  that  excited  so  much  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  our  planet,  it  being 
supposed  by  some  that  it  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.    To  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
people,  the  Board  of  Longitude  of  the  French 
government  directed  Arago  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  statement  of  all  that  science  had 
discovered  regarding  the  course  of  the  expect- 
ed visitant.    He  accordingly  stated,  in  the 
essay  prepared  in  consequence  of* this  direc- 
tion, that  although  the  comet  would  pass  very 
near  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  perhaps  actually 
cross  it,  yet  the  earth  would  not  arrive  at  that 


particular  point  of  its  orbit,  until  31  days  after 
the  comet  had  passed.  The  vapoury  mass 
arrived  according  to  calculation,  and  pursued 
the  path  which  mathematicians  had  determin- 
ed ;  and  the  earth,  unharmed,  "  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way."  At  the  lime  of  its  last  re- 
turn in  1846,  Biela's  comet  presented  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  double  comet;  and 
the  observations  on  the  relative  motions  of  the 
two  bodies,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  smaller 
one  was  revolving  round  the  other,  after  the 
manner  of  a  satellite. 

But  to  return  to  Halley's  comet,  the  history 
of  which  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  means  which  astronomers 
possess,  of  identifying  the  successive  returns 
of  the  same  comet.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  size,  brilliancy,  and  general  appear- 
ance, both  of  the  tail  and  nucleus  of  a  comet 
are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  varying 
greatly  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  characteristics  afford 
no  reliable  data  for  judging  whether  a  comet 
observed  at  one  time  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  seen  and  described  at  some  former 
period.  The  insufficiency  of  this  test  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  when  it  is  stated,  that  some 
700  comets  have  been  observed  and  recorded, 
and  that  now,  when  the  skies  are  so  diligently 
searched  with  telescopes,  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  at  least  one  of  these  vapoury 
orbs  being  descried  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
in  some  years,  as  many  as  3,  4,  and  5  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  only  by  a  similarity 
in  the  form  and  position  of  their  orbits,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  "  elements"  that  astronomers 
judge  of  the  probable  identity  of  comets  seen 
at  two  or  more  periods.  It  was  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  elements  of  the  comets  of 
1531,  1607,  and  1682,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  Halley  concluded  that  they  were 
returns  of  the  same  comet ;  and  when  the  read- 
er comes  to  examine  these  elements  in  detail, 
and  compare  them  for  himself,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  this  conclusion  was  by  no  means 
groundless.  But  before  giving  these  elements, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  a  few  words, 
what  the  elements  of  a  comet's  orbit  are,  or  at 
least  such  of  them  as  are  needed  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  imaginary  surface  or  plane  in  which 
the  whole  of  any  planet's  path  or  orbit  is  in- 
cluded, and  extending  to  an  unlimited  dis- 
tance beyond  that  orbit,  is  what  is  called  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  that  particular  planet. 
This  plane  or  imaginary  surface  is  of  course 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  it  in  every  case 
passes  through  the  sun's  centre.  Now  the 
planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  several  planets  do 
none  of  them  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  but  are  all  inclined  to  it  a  few 
degrees.  The  planes  of  the  comets' orbits  are 
also  inclined  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
the  degree  of  inclination  is  far  more  various, 
being  in  some  comets  exceedingly  small,  while 
in  others  it  is  almost  n  right  angle.  This 
then,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  \hc  first  element 
of  a  comet. 

From  what  has  just  been  explained,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  planet  or  cornel,  in  the  course 
of  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  must  twice 


pass  through  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
The  two  points  where  the  path  of  the  planet 
or  comet  thus  cuts  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  are  called  the  nodes,  one  the  descending, 
the  other  the  ascending  node.  The  position  of 
the  latter  in  the  heavens  as  expressed  by  its 
longitude,  constitutes  the  second  element  of  a. 
comet's  orbit.  The  third  element  is  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  comet  (or  in  other  words,  its 
position  in  the  heavens)  when  at  that  point  of 
its  orbit  nearest  the  sun  ;  this  element  is  desig- 
nated as  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion.  The 
fourth  element  is  the  comet's  least  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  is  called  the  perihelion  dis- 
tance. The  fifth  element  is  the  course  of  mo- 
tion which  the  comet  has  in  its  revolution 
round  the  sun.  It  may  be  either  from  west  to 
east,  like  that  of  the  earth  and  other  planets, 
or  the  contrary  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  said 
to  be  direct,  in  the  latter,  retrograde. 

If  the  reader  has  understood  the  foregoing 
explanations,  he  is  now  prepared  for  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  are  given  the  elements, 
as  calculated  by  Halley,  of  the  orbits  describe 
ed  by  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682. 
The  perihelion  distance  is  expressed  in  mil- 
lions  of  miles,  the  eart  h's  distance  from  the 
sun  being  95  millions  of  miles. 


Year  of  the  comet, 

1.  Inclination. 

2.  Longitude  of  node, 

3.  Longitude  of  peri- 

helion, 

4.  Perihelion  dis- 

tance, 

5.  Course  of  motion, 


1531 

1607 

17°  56' 

17°  2' 

49°  25' 

50°  21' 

301°  39' 

302°  16' 

54 

55| 

Retrograde 

Retrograde. 

1682. 
17°  56' 
51°  16' 

302°  53' 

55) 
Retrograde. 


The  differences  here  presented  are  not 
greater  than  might  readily  result  from  errors 
in  the  observations  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tions were  founded,  besides  the  changes  to 
which  the  form  and  position  of  the  orbit  are 
liable  fiom  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planets.  The  agreement  between 
the  corresponding  elements  in  the  above  table 
will  appear  more  remarkable  and  more  con- 
clusive of  the  identity  of  these  comets,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  coincidence  is  not  confined 
to  two  or  three  particulars  only,  but  that  it 
extends  simultaneously  to  five  different  ele- 
ments entirely  independent  of  each  other;  and 
further,  that  the  first  element  may  vary  in 
different  comets  from  nothing  through  all  the 
intermediate  values  to  90  degrees,  that  the 
second  and  third  range  from  0°  to  360°;  that 
the  fourth  for  comets  actually  known,  varies 
from  a  little  over  half  a  million  to  384  millions 
of  miles  ;  and  that  of  the  comets  whose  ele- 
ments have  been  calculated,  about  one-half 
have  their  motion  direct,  the  rest  retrograde. 
Such  then  was  the  evidence  which  Halley 
possessed  of  the  identity  of  the  comets  of  the 
ihrec  years  mentioned  above,  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  hazard  the  prediction  of  its  return 
in  1758  or  early  in  the  following  year.  The 
verification  of  this  prediction  formed  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence. 

The  paper  conlaining  Halley's  researches 
was  first  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1705.  In  a  subsequent  edition  he 
expressed  his  opinion  still  more  confidently, 
and  added  the  request,  that  if  the  comet  should 
return  according  to  his  prediction,  a  just  pos- 
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terity  would  remember  that  the  discovery  was 
made  by  an  Englishman. 

Halley  also  conjectured  that  his  comet  was 
the  same,  as  the  one  so  conspicuously  seen  in 
1456, —  that  great  comet  whose  appearance  at 
a  time  when  the  Turks  seemed  likely  to  over- 
run Europe,  spread  such  terror  throughout 
Christendom,  and  caused  Pope  Calixtus  111.  to 
order  the  bells  to  be  rung  daily,  and  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  by  the  people  for  protec- 
tion from  their  threefold  enemies,  Satan,  the 
Comet,  and  the  Turks.  The  elements  of  this 
comet  have  since  been  computed,  and  show 
that  Halley's  conjecture  was  correct. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

WHERE  HAST  THOU  GLEANED  ? 
Ruth  ii.  19. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day,  immortal  one  ? 

In  paths  of  sensual  pleasure,  where  the  flowers 
Of  earthly  fragrance  have  thy  pathway  strown — 

And  didst  thou  rest  in  those  terrestrial  bowers  ? 
Young  pilgrim  !  pluck  them  not,  they'll  wither  on  the 
way, 

But  gather  that  which  nourisheth,  while  yet  'tis  call- 
ed to-day. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?    In  scanty  fields 
Of  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  woe? 

That  barren  ground  yet  rich  instruction  yields, 
Unfolding  lessons  it  is  good  to  know. 

Ne'er  may  the  smiles  of  heaven,  which  hover  o'er  thy 
lot, 

Be  in  the  daily  sacrifice  unnumbered  or  forgot. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?    Amid  the  strife 
Of  those  who  sow,  to  reap,  and  gather  gold? 

Leave — leave  this  waste  and  weariness  of  life, 
And  reap  ye — gather  ye  that  wealth  untold, 

Which  to  your  earthly  course  will  be  "  the  pearl  of 
price," 

And  open  for  the  humble  one  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?    The  ample  plain 
Where  Knowledge  spreads  her  banquet — where  the 
tide 

Of  intellect  sweeps  through  the  broad  domain, 

In  all  its  depth  and  power,  and  pomp  and  pride — 
Say,  hast  thou  grasped  at  shadows,  which  the  sun 
Of  pure  religion  hath  not  shone  upon  ? 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?    From  Wisdom's 
page, 

Where  Truth  her  heavenly  banner  hath  unfurled  ? 
Where  priests  and  prophets  have,  from  age  to  age, 

Foretold  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world  ? 
Then  ponder  them,  immortal  one,  nor  let  thy  footsteps 
stray 

From  Him  who  is  the  Holy  One — "the  Life,  the 
Truth,  the  Way." 

Selected. 

CHRISTIAN  SUBMISSION. 

The  following  lines  were  written  a  few  years  since, 
by  the  venerable  poet  Montgomery,  expressive  of  his 
sense  of  nature's  decay,  and  his  submission  under 
affliction,  to  Him  who  does  all  things  well : 

"  Father — thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done!" 
So  prayed  on  earth  thy  suffering  Son, 

So  in  his  name  I  pray ; 
My  spirit  fails,  the  flesh  is  weak, 
Thy  help  in  agony  I  seek, 

0  take  thy  cup  away  ! 

If  such  be  not  thy  sovereign  will, 
The  wiser  purpose  then  fulfil, 

My  wishes  I  resign, 
Into  thine  hands  my  soul  commend, 
On  thee  for  life  or  death  depend  ; 

Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  288.) 

By  the  1st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1792, 
Rebecca  Jones  was  well  enough  to  attend 
meeting,  there  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  On  the  10th  of 
Fifth  month,  1794,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Tho- 
mas Scattergood  who  was  then  about  sailing 
for  Europe.  It  was  endorsed  "  To  be  opened 
when  at  sea,  and  recurred  to  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 

"  After  leaving  thy  house  last  evening,  my 
mind  was  swallowed  up  in  that  love  and  friend- 
ship which  is  better  felt  than  expressed;  and 
now,  in  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  under  that 
influence,  my  heart  bids  thee  '  Go,  and  the 
Lord  God  go  with  thee.' 

"  When  thou  arrivest  on  the  British  shores, 
remember  me,  and  pray  for  me  when  thou 
canst;  for  though  I  have  been,  through  the 
Lord's  ever  adorable  mercy,  favoured  to  see 
for,  and  feel  with  thee,  yet  now  under  the 
prospect  of  a  family  visit,  I  am  ready  to  sink, 
and  very  much  doubt  my  ability  to  get  through 
to  the  honour  of  my  great  and  good  Master, 
being  a  much  poorer  creature  than  thou  hast 
any  idea  of. 

"  May  the  Lord  on  high,  who  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  be  thy  '  bow 
and  batile-axe,  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward.'  When  thou  meetest  with  my 
friends,  say  to  them  from  me,  that  my  love 
for  them  and  for  the  ever-blessed  Truth,  re- 
mains unimpaired  ;  but  that  being  lately  raised 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  they  must  not 
expect  many  more  written  testimonials  of  my 
love  to  them  ;  because  being  near  the  end  of 
the  painful  journey  of  life,  I  have  less  time 
and  ability  for  writing,  and  am  strictly  enjoin- 
ed to  salute  but  few  by  the  way. 

"  My  sincere  and  ardent  desire  is,  that  in 
those  towns  and  places  where  Friends  are 
numerous,  thou  mayest  remember  that  valua- 
ble class  in  society,  who  are  hired  in  families, 
called,  in  that  country,  servants,  among  whom 
there  is  a  number  of  valuable,  tender-spirited 
Friends,  with  whom  I  had  some  precious  meet- 
ings;  the  remembrance  whereof  is  pleasant  at 
this  moment. 

"  And  now,  under  a  renewed  hope  and  per- 
suasion, that  all  things  necessary  will  be  fur- 
nished thee,  by  Him  who  hath  so  evidently 
put  thee  forth,  my  whole  heart  salutes  thee, 
and  bids  thee  endearedly  farewell  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  am  thy  sister,  in  unfeigned  regard  and 
true  Christian  fellowship.  • 

"  P.  S. — Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  thy  Good 
Master,  if  he  enjoins  upon  thee  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  the  cabin  ;  he  will  make  way  for  thee 
in  this  and  every  other  work  he  may  assign 
thee.  Do  not  be  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  the 
great,  as  thou  journeyest  amongst  them  ;  but 
quit  thyself  like  a  man,  enduring  hardness  as 
a  good  soldier,  and  the  very  God  of  Peace  and 
consolation  be  with  thee.  Amen." 

The  advice  of  Rebecca  Jones  in  this  letter 
is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Many  of  the  really 
excellent  amongst  men, — the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  have  been  servants,  and  those  in  very 
humble  life.    Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel 


of  Christ  Jesus,  have  been  from  pride  of  sta- 
tion in  their  employers,  deemed  unworthy  to 
sit  at  their  tables.  Though  difference  of  wealth 
and  station  may  make  a  difference  of  caste 
sufficient  to  separate  members  of  society  in  the 
social  and  domestic  relations,  yet  those  who 
are  visiting  the  seed  of  God  in  a  country,  will 
be  drawn  to  that  seed,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  To  such  the  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  master  and  servant, 
will  be  lost ;  or  if  not  entirely  so,  their  pre- 
dilection will  be  in  favour  of  the  lowly, 
whilst  the  query  of  the  Apostle  will  be  remem- 
bered,— "  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him  ?"  Does  it  not  seem  far  more  natural 
that  a  true  humble-hearted  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  should  be  a  servant  to  others,  than 

that  such  an  one  should  seek  associates  amonc 

o 

the  rich  and  the  great, — should  attend  fashion- 
able soirees, — should,  while  rustling  in  the  rich- 
est silks  and  satins,  worked  up  into  a  plain 
shape,  receive  with  dignity  and  condescension 
the  salutations  of  nobles? 

People  sometimes  find  themselves  brought 
into  unpleasant  situations  from  want  of  proper 
courtesy  and  respect  towards  those  they  esteem 
poor.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  John  Salkeld 
which  illustrates  in  some  measure  this  subject. 
This  eminent  minister  during  one  of  his  reli- 
gious visits  to  England,  had  a  meeting  appoint- 
ed for  him  at  a  place  some  miles  distant.  A 
Friend  was  to  call  in  a  carriage,  and  take  him 
to  the  dwelling  of  one  residing  close  by  the 
house  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  This 
proposed  companion  not  coming  in  time,  John 
Salkeld  concluded  to  go  thither  on  foot.  He 
accordingly  started,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  which  had  proved  wet  and  stormy,  he 
reached  the  Friend's  house  where  they  were 
to  have  lodged.  The  Friend  who  was  looking 
out  for  the  carriage  and  its  contents,  had  little 
idea  that  the  wet  and  soiled  foot  traveller  was 
the  minister.  John  Salkeld  without  discover- 
ing himself  asked  if  he  could  have  a  night's 
lodging.  The  master  of  the  house  replied,  he 
expected  company,  but  if  he  would  go  into  the 
kitchen  with  his  servants  he  might  stay.  John 
accepted  this  invitation,  such  as  it  was,  and 
took  his  place  with  those  accounted  menials. 
The  Friends  in  the  carriage  did  not  arrive ; 
and  in  the  morning  John  was  informed  from 
the  owner,  that  if  he  would  load  manure  until 
breakfast  time,  he  should  have  a  meal  for  pay. 
John  said  he  could  do  that,  and  proceeded  in- 
dustriously to  work.  The  meeting-house  was 
in  sight,  and  John  being  told  by  the  Friend 
what  it  was,  and  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held 
there  that  morning,  said  he  believed  he  would 
attend  it.  He  accordingly  went,  and  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  his  host  took  the 
head  of  the  gallery.  He  was  that  day  clothed 
by  his  Master  with  power  and  authority  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  prov- 
ing himself  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  When  the  opportunity  was  over, 
the  Friend,  mortified  deeply,  came  to  John  and 
pressed  him  to  go  home  with  him  to  dinner. 
This  John  declined,  saying  significantly,'/ 
have  been  at  thy  hovse  before  /' 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  Rebecca 
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Jones  thus  wrote  to  Thomas  Scattergood  : — 
"  Sitting  pensively  and  alone  this  evening, 
whilst  Friends  are  assembled  at  the  High  street 
meeting-house,  and  recounting  some  of  the 
Lord's  gracious  dealings  and  marvellous  acts 
towards  and  upon  me,  thou  was  brought  so 
preciously  near  to  my  disconsolate  mind,  that 
1  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  tell  thee  so. 
Thy  letter  to  me,  written  partly  at  sea,  and 
thy  remembrance  of  me  in  those  to  thy  dear 
wile  and  son,  both  revived  and  contrited  my 
spirit.  Our  dear  brother  Samuel  Emlen  was 
at  our  North  meeting  this  morning,  where  he 
was  enabled  to  declare  the  master's  counsel 
faithfully  in  a  living  testimony,  which,  with  a 
similar  one  from  dear  Deborah  Darby  two 
weeks  ago,  was  like  summing  up  the  evidences 
for  me,  now  near  the  close  of  the  arduous  fa- 
mily visit  I  have  been  engaged  in,  and  which 
I  trust  will  be  completed  in  another  week.  I 
have  proceeded  gradually  ;  often  beset  with 
discouragements;  often  in  great  weakness  and 
fear.  But  the  Lord  who  healed  me  in  sick- 
ness, has  been  near,  and  to  Him  be  the  praise 
of  his  own  works  ;  for  indeed  his  hand  alone 
has  opened  a  door  of  admission  into  the  houses 
of  my  friends,  and  melted  many  of  our  hearts 
together,  under  the  softening  influences  of  his 
great  mercy  and  loving-kindness  toward  us. 
May  I  be  kept  little  and  low  before  him,  and 
mayest  thou  derive  some  encouragement  from 
this  feeble  testimony  to  his  goodness ;  so  as  to 
finish  the  work  which  may  be  given  thee  to  do 
in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  where  he 
has  many  precious  plants,  unto  whom  my  spi- 
rit is  united  in  Christian  fellowship. 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  [Ninth  month,  1794] 
was  large  and  solemn  ;  and  some  steps  have 
been  taken,  I  hope,  in  best  wisdom,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  great  and  good  cause.  A 
joint  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  arrange  matters 
for  opening  a  boarding-school  for  the  youih, 
so  that  in  time  we  may  have  an  American 
Ackworth,  which  was  dear  Sarah  Grubb's 
prospect.  I  am  too  old  to  enter  again  into  the 
service,  but  as  my  heart  wishes  prosperity  to 
the  work,  1  have  submitted  to  have  my  name 
on  that  committee.         *         *        *  * 

"  It  is  indeed  a  solemn  day  everywhere:  O 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  now 
learn  righteousness.  May  the  work  thou  art 
engaged  in  be  blessed  by  the  great  Master  ; 
for  as  the  ability  is  from  him,  so  must  we  also 
leave  the  issue  with  Him  who  can  work  with- 
out us,  and  also  with  us,  as  he  pleaseth.  May 
thy  heart  endure  and  thy  hands  be  strong  in 
our  Master's  service,  that  so  his  blessed  will 
mny  be  perfected,  and  thy  peace  flow  as  a 
river.  Think  sometimes  of  poor  me,  and  in- 
tercede when  thou  canst  for  my  preservation  ;j 
for  O,  I  feel  as  though  I  should  sink  like  poor 
Peter  did,  were  the  Divine  hand  withdrawn  ; 
and  my  faith,  like  his,  is  often  very  small. 

"Thou  art  frequently  in  my  affectionate 
remembrance, — mav  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,! 
who  evidently  put  thee  forth,  go  before  thee j 
and  make  all  thy  labour  prosperous,  under; 
his  immediate  blessing  ;  without  which,  nei- 
ther the  planting  of  Paul,  nor  the  watering  of 
A  polios,  will  promote  the  intended  happy  in- 
crease of  righteousness,  which  is  in  the  Lord's 


time  to  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.  May  Infinite  Wisdom  be  pleased, 
for  his  own  name's  sake,  to  hasten  this  day  ; 
and  may  we  wait  in  patience,  and  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers,  for  Christ's  sake,  seeing 
that  to  him  and  his  followers  the  victory  is 
decreed." 

How  low  and  humble  the  condition  of  mind 
in  which  Rebecca  Jones  was  kept  by  her  Di- 
vine Master!  Often  the  true  minister  of  the 
Gospel  must  go  mourning  in  the  tribulated 
path  of  obedience  ;  and  we  may  receive  it  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  those  who  know  not  inward 
conflicts  and  fiery  baptisms,  are  not  walking 
in  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  nor  advancing  to- 
wards that  city  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 
That  wise  woman  and  sound  minister  Sarah 
Harrison,  wrote  thus  in  1796  from  England  : 
"  When  I  last  met  with  Nicholas  Wain  at 
York,  he  was  in  a  very  tried  state,  not  having 
opened  his  mouth  in  testimony  since  he  left 
Ireland,  nor  for  some  time  before.  Poor  man  ! 
he  has  to  travail  in  the  deeps;  and  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  that  it  was  the  case  with  some 
others.  Then  I  believe,  the  grace  would  be 
more  magnified,  and  the  creature  less  gratified 
both  in  visiters,  and  visited." 

Sarah  Grubb  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I 
remember  to  have  heard  that  Samuel  Fother- 
gill  in  the  last  journey  he  took,  was  often  so 
exceedingly  stripped   and  tried,  particularly 
after  his  public  appearances,  that  the  unity  or 
approbation  of  the  least  child  in  the  family 
would  have  revived  him  ;  [this]  led  him  to  ac- 
knowledge he  was  never  more  weak,  and  apt  j 
to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  his  ministry  ;  [yet]  aj 
Friend  of  much  religious  worth  and  spiritual  j 
discernment,  who  was  often  with  him,  told  | 
me,  that  it  was  never  more  pure  and  baptiz- 
ing." 

Thomas  Cash  had  a  saying  to  this  purport, 
"  We  cannot  think  too  lowly  of  ourselves  if 
we  do  not  despair."  This  doctrine  was  beau- 
tifully and  very  characteristically  set  forth  by 
our  simile-loving  Friend  James  Simpson, — 
"Friends,  be  as  little  as  the  snow  birds,  and 
then  the  Devil  cant  hit  you." 

A  young  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
passing  through  great  exercises  of  mind,  was 
much  depressed.  He  felt  as  though  he  were 
of  no  value  or  importance  to  any  one;  in 
short,  that  no  man  cared  for  his  soul.  Whilst 
in  this  condition,  feeling  his  mind  drawn  to 
call  upon  that  honourable  elder  William  Wil- 
son,  he  went  in  fear,  thinking  it  almost  pre- 
sumption in  him,  to  venture  to  intrude  on  a 
father  in  the  Truth.  When  he  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  room  where  the  worthy  old  Friend 
sat)  he  was  cordially  received  and  greeted  with  j 
a  salutation  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  I  lake  ; 
it  very  kind  indeed  of  thee,  to  call  and  see  an  ' 
old  man,  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  ! 
body  in  the  world,  thought  him  worth  coming 
to  visit.  It  is  very  kind  indeed  I"  This  un- 
expected reception  immediately  afTorded  relief 
lo  the  disconsolate  youth,  and  they  were  com- 
forted together.  "  He  that  watercth,  shall  be 
watered  again." 

(To  !>c  continued.) 

Love  every  man  for  Christ's  sake;  but  fear 
none  in  His  cause. 


For  "The  Friend." 

•  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  285.) 

The  quotations  with  which  the  preceding 
article  concluded,  bear  the  date  of  Sixth  month, 
1833  and  1834,  and  it  was  about  the  close  of 
the  latter  year  that  Isaac  Crewdson  published 
"  The  Beacon."  That  work,  under  cover  of 
an  attack  upon  the  leading  heresy  of  Elias 
[licks,  attempted  to  confound  it  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  and  saving  Light  as  laid 
down  in  the  Apology  ;  and  the  author  betray- 
ed, in  so  doing,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  views  of  Barclay  and  the  primitive 
Friends.  The  subsequent  career  of  Isaac 
Crewdson  and  his  associates,  proved  that  the 
points  on  which  at  that  time  they  avowed  their 
dissent  from  the  Society,  were  only  indications 
of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  new  road 
which  they  were  travelling,  and  which  finally 
ended  in  their  adopting  many  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  other  religious  societies. 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  was  not  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Isaac 
Crewdson  and  his  friends,  is  scarcely  possible  ; 
that  she  could  only  see  in  what  was  occurring 
around  her,  the  taking  of  a  much  higher  evan- 
gelical  ground  than  had  generally  been  taken 
by  the  Society — bordering,  as  she  appre- 
hended in  a  few  on  Calvinism, — a  suppos- 
ed difference  of  opinion  more  in  word  than 
reality,  among  the  leaders  of  the  tribes,  in 
which  she  took  neitherone  side  nor  the  other, — 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  her 
own  opinions  inclined  her  towards  those  who 
had  given  rise  to  the  controversy  to  which  she 
alludes,  and  who  were  not  long  in  giving  de- 
cisive evidence  of  their  entire  alienation  from 
the  Society  and  its  principles.  That  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  herself  far  from  being  entirely  at  one 
with  Friends,  is  acknowledged  more  than 
once ;  and  that  her  conduct  was  far  from  con- 
sistent in  respect  to  her  support  of  several  of 
our  testimonies,  is  obvious  on  the  most  cur- 
sory perusal  of  her  journal. 

The  following  extracts  speak  for  themselves 
as  regards  the  system  which  she  pursued  with 
her  children  ;  the  consequences  of  which  were 
what  could  have  been  readily  foretold. 

1829.  "Something  has  occurred  which 
has  brought  me  into  conflict  of  mind  ;  how  far 
to  restrain  young  people  in  their  pleasures, 
and  how  far  to  leave  them  at  liberty.  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  difficult  do  I  see  educa- 
tion to  be ;  more  particularly,  as  it  respects 
the  religious  restraints  that  we  put  upon  our 
children  ;  to  do  enough,  and  not  too  much,  is 
a  most  delicate  and  important  point.  I  begin 
seriously  lo  doubt,  whether  as  it  respects  the 
peculiar  scruples  of  Friends,  it  is  not  better, 
quite  to  leave  sober-minded  young  persons  to 
judge  for  themselves.  Then  the  question 
arises,  when  does  this  age  arrive?  I  have 
such  a  fear  that  in  so  much  mixing  religion 
with  those  things  which  are  not  delectable,  we 
may  turn  them  from  the  thing  itself.  I  see, 
feel  and  know,  that  where  these  scruples  are 
adopted  from  principle,  they  bring  a  blessing 
with  them;  but  where  they  are  only  adopted 
out  of  conformity  with  the  views  of  tho  ers,I 
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have  very  serious  doubts  whether  they  are 
not  a  stumbling-block."    Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

Fourth  month  26th,  1830.  "  My  arrival 
at  home  was  clouded  by  a  party  to  which  my 
children  were  invited,  and  raiher  wished  to 
go.  We  had  some  pains  about  it ; — my  path 
is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  as  to  bringing  my 
family  up  consistent  Friends,  a  most  difficult 
one.  My  husband  not  going  hand  in  hand 
with  me  in  some  of  these  things,  my  children 
in  no  common  degree,  disliking  the  cross  of 
the  minor  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  from 
deeply  sorrowful  circumstances,  often  having 
had  their  faith  in  them  tried,  also  their  being 
exposed  unavoidably,  to  much  association  with 
those,  who  do  not  see  these  things  needful, 
renders  it  out  of  my  power  to  press  my  own 
opinions  beyond  a  certain  point.  I  believe  it 
best  and  most  expedient  for  them  in  small 
things  and  great  to  be  Friends ;  it  has  been  to 
me  a  blessed  path,  and  my  belief  is  that  it 
would  be  so  to  them,  if  conscientiously  walked 
in  ;  but  it  is  not  I  who  can  give  them  grace  to 
do  it,  and  if  their  not  walking  more  consistent- 
ly brings  reproach  upon  me,  even  amongst 
those  nearest  to  me — I  must  bear  it.  I  can- 
not deny  that  much  as  1  love  the  principle — 
earnestly  as  I  desire  to  uphold  it,  bitter  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  me  that  Friends  do 
rest  too  much  on  externals  ;  and  that  valuable, 
indeed  jewels  of  the  first  water,  as  there  are 
many  amongst  them,  yet  there  are  also  serious 
evils  in  our  Society  and  amongst  its  members. 
Evils  which  often  make  my  heart  mourn,  and 
have  led  me  earnestly  to  desire,  that  we  might 
dwell  less  on  externals,  and  more  on  the  spi- 
ritual work;  then  I  believe  we  should  be  as  a 
people  less  in  bonds,  and  partake  more  of  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Jl. 
p.  120. 

How  wholesome  and  pertinent  upon  this 
subject  of  the  early  restraint  of  children,  is 
the  language  of  the  London  Discipline. 

"  Forasmuch  as  a  true  Christian  practice 
and  every  branch  of  it,  is  the  fruit  and  effect 
of  the  inward  sanctification  of  the  heart,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  which  we  are  frequent- 
ly to  wait  on  him,  in  all  humility  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind;  we  tenderly  advise,  that  every 
thing  lending  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  minds 
of  children,  or  those  of  more  advanced  years, 
from  this  good  exercise,  may  be  carefully 
avoided  and  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  it 
being  evident  that  the  glory  and  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  it, 
are  of  this  nature  and  tendency  ;  we  therefore 
advise  that  all  parents  and  masters  in  the  first 
place,  be  good  examples  to  their  children  and 
families,  in  an  humble  circumspect  walking, 
and  with  all  plainness  of  habit  and  speech, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
example  of  our  ancient  Friends,  and  the  fre- 
quent advices  of  this  meeting ;  and  also  that 
they  be  very  careful  not  to  indulge  their  chil- 
dren in  the  use  and  practice  of  things  contra- 
ry thereunto. 

"  For  we  are  sensible,  that  by  such  habits 
of  how  little  moment  soever  some  may  think 
them,  the  tender  minds  of  children  while  very 
young,  being  lifted  up  and  drawn  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  Truth,  a  foundation  is  early 
laid  for  those  undue  liberties,  so  justly  com- 


plained of;  for  a  love  and  delight  in  such  ! 
things,  imprudently  indulged  at  first,  grows 
up  with  them,  and  becomes  strengthened  more 
and  more  into  confirmed  habits  ;  and  thus  some 
have  become  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  forsaken  and  opposed  the  ivay  of  Truth  ;  i 
which  possibly  might  have  been  prevented  by 
parents  doing  their  duty,  in  being  good  exam- 
ples and  not  cherishing  the  seeds  of  vanity 
and  folly  in  their  children,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry prudently  discouraging  every  appearance 
of  evil  in  them  :  which  necessary  duty  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  their  serious  conside- 
ration and  practice.  1735." 

The  consequence  of  her  thus  yielding  the 
reins  of  government  over  her  children  was 
the  forming  of  connexions  in  marriage,  which 
separated  most  of  them  from  the  Society. 

The  conflict  between  her  indulgent  affec- 
tions as  a  mother,  and  her  feelings  of  reli- 
gious duty  as  a  consistent  Friend  ;  and  the 
strait  into  which  she  was  brought  when  her 
conduct,  thus  tending  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, had  to  be  conformed  to  one  or  the  other, 
is  strikingly  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter  to  an  Episco- 
palian. 

Seventh  month  5th,  1821.  "I  have  been 
favoured  to  return  home  in  peace,  and  what 
is  more,  with  the  very  consoling  hope  and  be- 
lief that  I  have  done  right  in  leaving   

at  Runcton,  to  judge  for  herself  in  this  most 
important  affair  ;  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
in  tender  mercy,  a  kind  Providence  has  per- 
mitted it,  and  that  it  will  be  for  good  should  it 
take  place.  I  have  indeed  had  some  awful 
plunges  and  deep  wadings  about  it,  but  have 
never  in  any  of  them  believed  it  right  to 
alter  our  determination  respecting  our  dearest 

  5) 

Eighth  month  29th.  "  My  beloved  daugh- 
ter  was  married   last  Fifth-day,  at 

Runcton,  by  my  brother-in-law  Francis  Cun- 
ningham ;  great  as  the  trial  certainly  has  been 
and  is,  to  my  natural  feelings,  of  her  leaving 
the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  1  am  of  opinion 
that  whatever  she  may  eventually  settle  into, 
we  have  done  right  in  not  preventing  this  con- 
nexion ;  for  my  secret  belief  is,  that  it  is  for 
good,  and  a  providential  opening  for  her; 
though  I  am  full}''  alive  to  the  pains  and  disad- 
vantages attending  her  marrying  out  of  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  marriages, 
she  writes  in  her  diary:  "  I  disapprove  the  rule 
of  our  Society  that  disowns  persons  for  allowing 
a  child  to  marry  one  not  a  Friend, — it  is  a 
most  undue  and  unchristian  restraint  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  it."    II.  p.  151. 

So  likewise  in  reference  to  the  same  subject 
she  says  in  18:34  :  "  With  respect  to  my  dear 
L  's  engagement  of  marriage,  I  have  ap- 
prehended that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  it  ; 
and  oh  !  saith  my  soul  may  it  prove  so.  The 
pain  of  her  leaving  the  Society,  and  the  steps 
attending  it,  have  begun  to  the  wounding  of 
my  spirit ;  for  though  I  do  not  set  much  value 
on  outward  membership  in  any  visible  church, 
yet  it  has  its  pains,  at  times  great  pains  to  me, 
and  I  am  ready  to  say,  in  my  heart,  How  is 
it?  When  I  have  one  after  another  of  my 
family  thus  brought  before  our  meeting,  it  has 


|  its  trials  and  humiliations.  It  would  be  to  me 
a  pleasanter,  and  I  think  a  more  satisfactory 
thing,  if  the  discipline  of  our  Society  had  not 
so  much  of  the  inquisitorial  in  it,  and  did  not 
interfere  in  some  things  that  I  believe  no  reli- 
gious body  has  a  right  to  take  a  part  in  ;  it 
leads  I  think  to  undesirable  results."  II.  p. 
202. 

That  it  was  not  merely  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  that  she  dissented  from  the  Society, 
is  evident  from  the  following  among  many 
passages. 

Sixth  month  2nd,  1832.  "  We  have  just 
concluded  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  has  been 
in  some  respects  a  marked  one,  and  I  hope  an 
instructive  one.  We  had  much  advice  parti- 
cularly from  one  Friend,  upon  the  subject  of 
Christian  faith  ;  holding  up  much  more  decid- 
edly to  our  view  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
showing,  that  our  actuating  motive  in  all 
things  must  be  faith  in  Him  who  suffered  for 
us,  and  love  for  him  who  first  loved  us.  In 
this  I  quite  agree,  but  I  felt  with  her  as  well 
as  wilh  some,  that  they  strain  the  point  of  all 
our  minor  testimonies  being  kept  to,  as  a  ne- 
cessary proof  of  this  love.  I  fully  believe  that 
many  of  us  are  called  thus  to  prove  our  love; 
but  I  also  believe  there  are  some,  if  not  many 
among  us,  to  whom  this  does  not  apply,  and 
i hat  we  cannot,  therefore  lay  down  the  rule 
for  others."    II.  p.  155. 

Such  sentiments,  would,  if  carried  into  prac- 
tice by  our  Society,  soon  sap  its  foundations, 
and  lay  waste  its  defences  ;  and  they  betray 
a  laxity  of  principle  of  which  she  herself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conscious. 

"  These  public,  events,"  she  says  on  one 
occasion,  "  bring  me  into  care  about  myself, 
and  a  fear  lest  like  Ephraim,  1  should  be  mix- 
ed among  the  people  and  lose  mv  sirens1  h." 
II.  p.  453. 

"  I  find  in  most  things  in  the  Religious  So- 
ciety I  belong  to — in  charities — in  education 
—  I  am  so  much  disposed  from  inclination  and 
early  habit,  to  take  enlarged  liberal  ground, 
that  perhaps  watchfulness  is  needed,  lest  Chris- 
tian principle  degenerate  into  laxity,"  &c.  II. 
p.  214. 

That  her  Friends  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  some  parts  of  her  conduct  is  very  evident ; 
on  one  occasion  she  says  she  felt  as  if  a  cloud 
hung  over  her  in  their  view,  and  speaks  of  be- 
ing hurt  bv  the  want  of  what  she  considers 
true  kindness  and  liberality  in  those  to  whom 
she  wished  to  be  most  kind. 

At  another  time  she  writes  : — "  

cast  reflections  upon  me  for  my  '  incorrigible 
love  of  the  church'  as  she  considered  it." 
II.  p.  214. 

There  are  several  passages  throughout  I  he 
two  volumes  which  betray  incidentally  and 
almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  the  same  un- 
easiness on  the  part  of  the  more  experienced 
and  consistent  members  of  the  Society. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Battle  between  an  Eagic  and  a  Serpent. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1834, 1  was  sailing 
up  the  Ohio  river  on  board  the  fine  steamer 
VVarcousta,  Capt.  Norman,  when,  as  we  ap- 
proached a  noted  spot  on  the  river  called  the 
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"  Robber's  Cave,"  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  several  loud  screams.  I  looked  above 
where  the  sound  seemed  to  originate,  and  saw 
an  eagle  describing  circles  in  the  air  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  manner.  As  it  wheeled 
around  in  its  gyrations  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, with  outstretched  but  motionless  wings, 
it  ever  and  anon  uttered  the  peculiar  scream 
which  first  drew  my  attention.  Whilst  I  was 
gazing  in  admiration  at  its  elegant  curves,  it 
suddenly  changed  its  motion  and  descended 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocity  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  to  the  earth  !  It  went  down, 
as  one  of  the  passengers  described  it,  "  like  a 
dart."  Before  we  could  express  our  astonish- 
ment or  give  any  opinion  concerning  its  ob- 
ject, it  again  arose  and  ascended  to  a  great 
height,  with  a  rapidity  almost  equal  to  its  de- 
scent, bearing  in  its  beak  a  large  serpent  !  As 
it  mounted  up,  the  long  body  of  the  snake 
hung  down  from  the  beak  of  the  eagle  like  the 
end  of  a  large  rope.  It  was  not,  however, 
lifeless.  It  squirmed  in  every  direction,  and 
made  strong  efforts  for  its  deliverance.  But 
in  vain.    The  eagle  held  it  with  a  death  grip. 

The  serpent  resolving  to  sell  his  life  as  dear 
as  possible,  endeavoured  to  impede  the  flying 
of  the  bird,  and  by  dint  of  hard  struggling, 
succeeded  in  getting  its  body  over  the  back  of 
the  eagle.  The  feathered  pirate  now  became 
aware  of  his  danger.  His  wings  were  his 
only  means  of  safety.  If  these  became  bound, 
he  must  perish  with  his  enemy.  All  his  efforts, 
however,  could  not  dislodge  the  snake.  The 
wily  serpent,  anaconda-like,  drew  itself  more 
and  more  tightly  around  him.  It  now  had 
the  advantage  in  the  contest.  The  pinions  of 
the  eagle  were  pinioned.  The  snake,  coiled 
like  a  rope  around  the  body  of  its  adversary, 
was  enabled  completely  to  fetter  its  wings  and 
stop  its  flight.  The  struggle  ceased.  The 
eagle  was  conquered  !  They  both  began  to 
(all,  bound  together  as  they  were.  They 
came  down  as  rapidly  as  they  had  ascended 
and  fell  into  the  river.  So  interested  were 
the  officers  and  passengers  in  the  singular 
contest,  that  the  steamer  backed  water,  a  boat 
put  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  bellige- 
rents weie  laid  upon  our  deck,  dead  !  The 
snake  had  wound  itself  completely  around  the 
wings  of  the  noble  bird. 

Whilst  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  two  objects, 
my  mind  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
analogy  between  this  incident  and  the  effects 
of  vice.  At  a  distance  sin  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. Set  pent-like,  it  displays  a  variety 
of  beautiful  colours.  It  appears  extremely 
fascinating;  but  when  indulged  in,  its  results 
are  fatal.  It  ensnares;  it  fetters;  it  destroys. 
Not  only  does  it  prevent  man  from  soaring 
toward  heaven,  but  it  binds  and  weakens  him, 
and  brings  him  to  the  grave. —  American 
Cabinet. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  we  extract 
ds  follows : 

"  We  arc  indebted  to  the  New  Orleans 


Crescent  for  an  extra  containing  the  most  im- 
portant and  gratifying  intelligence  from  Mexi- 
co, that  has  reached  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prospect 
of  an  early  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  most 
favourable. 

"New  Orleans,  May  21,  2  p.  m. 
"  Three  days  later  from  Mexico — Arrival  of 
the  Steamer  Tay. 

"  The  Royal  Mail  steamship  Tay,  Captain 
Sharp,  arrived  at  Cat  Island  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, at  5  o'clock,  p.  3i . ,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
which  port  she  left  on  the  16th  inst. 

"  The  British  Courier  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  reports  that  Herrera  was  elect- 
ed President  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
and  that  Pena  y  Pena  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Republic.  Our  dates  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  are  to  the  14th. 

"  Congress  had  fixed  on  the  25th  instant,  as 
the  day  lor  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  treaty 
— and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
question  will  be  nearly  unanimously  adopted, 
as  there  were  only  about  fifteen  of  the  mem- 
bers who  were  against  it,  and  they  opposed  it 
merely  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  that  quarter." 

"  We  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  our  valuable  correspondent  '  Chapar- 
ral.' 

"City  of  Mexico,  May  13. 
"  At  last  the  treaty  is  before  the  Mexican 
Congress,  and  were  the  members  other  than 
Mexicans,  one  would  readily  infer  that  an  ex- 
change or  ratification  would  soon  follow ;  but 
with  Mexicans  as  the  actors  in  the  scene,  no 
one  can  safely  say  what  the  denouement  will 
be. 

"  The  treaty  was  laid  before  Congress  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th,  by  Rosa,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.  He  accompanied  its  pre- 
sentation with  a  long  address,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  an  able  one.  The  strictest  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  to 
keep  the  members  in  their  seats — fines  have 
been  imposed,  and  a  deprivation  of  citizenship 
for  some  length  of  time  for  the  recusant — and 
in  order  that  the  threatened  withdrawal  of 
Puro  members  may  not  render  the  Congress 
null,  it  has  been  decreed  that  the  votes  of  the 
majority  present  shall  be  final.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, with  any  other  people  than  these  Mexi- 
cans, an  inference  might  be  safely  drawn  from 
this  that  they  would  make  a  peace  with  us, 
but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  their  subterfuge 
and  chicanery,  that  although  a  peace  may  be 
made,  I  shall  lake  the  liberty  of  withholding 
any  sincere  belief  until  I  am  assured  it  has 
been  signed,  sealed  and  delivered." 


A  stated  meeting  of  The  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  in  the 
committee-room  at  the  Bible  Depository,  at  4 
o'clock. 

IIAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 


Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumplion 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha- 
verford  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day,  the  9th  of  next  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  to  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3rd  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  27th,  1848. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  A.  L.  Benedict,  agent,  Ohio,  from 
Smith  Healey,  $2,  vol.  21,  and  $5.71)  in  value  for  other 
purposes;  of  M.  Thistlcthwaite,  Millville,  N.  Y.,  82,  to 
26,  vol.  22;  of  John  Macy,  Centre,  N.  C,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
of  William  Hilles,  from  Joseph  Edgcrton,  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  $2,  to  33,  vol.  21  ;  of  VV.  C.  Dorland,  M.  D., 
Canada,  for  American  postage,  to  52,  v.  21,  his  suh. 
scription  being  already  paid  to  52,  vol.  22;  from  Wil- 
let  Casey,  SI. 84  in  full,  to  34,  vol.  21,  for  subscription 
and  postage.  On  Fourth  month  7th,  82,  were  received 
from  Robert  W.  Hodson,  per  Job  Hadley,  for  vol.  21. 


A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try,, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.    Inquire  at  this  office. 


Married,  at  Friends*  meeting.  East  Fallowfield, 
Chester  county,  on  Fifth-day,  the  27th  of  Fourth 
month,  Charles  Huston,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Isabella  P.,  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor 
Charles  Lukens  of  Coatesville. 


Died,  in  this  city  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  78th  year 
of  her  age,  Mary  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Southern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

DAMASCUS.  . 

Wilson  and  his  companions  had  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  looking  through  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Mourad  Farhi,  the  Jewish 
yierchant,  in  whose  library  the  heads  of  the 
Sephardim  had  met  them  ;  but  first  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  tenants  of  the 
princely  house. 

"  When  we  had  finished  our  conference 
with  the  learned  Rabbis,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  female  members  of  the  household.  They 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  their  ease  when  we 
were  presented  to  them,  and  deported  them- 
selves with  a  dignity  and  grace  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
The  younger  ladies,  though  destitute  of  the 
rosy  tints  of  the  daughters  of  England,  were 
certainly  not  behind  them  in  the  delicacy  and 
softness  of  their  features  and  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance, while  they  excelled  them  in  symme- 
try of  form,  and  carriage  of  person.  They 
were  richly  dressed.  Their  turbans  were 
very  elegantly  set,  and  adorned  with  strings 
and  pendants  of  pearls.  They  had  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  other  ornaments, — ear-rings, 
anklets,  bracelets,  and  so  forth.  Their  hair 
was  spread  over  their  shoulders,  and  plaited 
into  an  artificial  braid,  with  camel's  hair  su- 
peradded. Their  gowns  were  in  the  form  of 
a  pelisse,  with  open  breast  and  pendant  sleeves, 
and  supported  by  a  silken  girdle,  or  sash,  or 
shawl.  The  head-dress  of  an  elderly  maiden, 
I  cannot  otherwise  describe  than  by  saying,  it 
formed  a  '  round  tire  like  the  moon.'  This 
elderly  mother  in  Israel,  at  the  close  of  our 
interview  with  her  friends  and  relatives,  form- 
ed our  guide  through  the  different  portions 
and  apartments  of  the  mansion.  It  has  two 
square  courts,  with  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms 
on  each  side,  mostly  open  to  the  front.  The 
floor  of  these  rooms  was  covered  with  rich 
oriental  carpets,  and  at  the  extremity  of  them 
were  elevated  diwans,  which  formed  almost 


the  only  furniture,— chairs  and  tables  being  May  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  it  be  under  a  good 


entirely  wanting.  The  ceilings  were  wrought 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  mosaic  and  carved 
wood,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  line  and 
colour,  intermixed  with  gilding.  Several  of 
them  on  the  ground  floor  had  fountains  play- 
ing in  reservoirs  of  a  smaller  size  than  those 
in  the  courts  without.  Some  of  them  were 
shaded  in  front,  by  orange,  citron,  and  lime- 
trees.  A  more  pleasant  eastern  residence,  in 
the  interior  of  a  city,  I  have  nevei4|(eheld.  On 
leaving  this  abode  of  the  merchant  prince  of 
Damascus,  we  visited  a  Jew  who  was  anxious 
to  see  the  stranger  from  India,  where  some  of 
his  relatives  at  present  reside.    His  wife,  two 


sign — and  that  (he  Lord  be  with  him. 
If  an  eye  beholds  it,  the  evil  eye  is  confounded  in 
shame  ; 

Great  shall  be  the  glory  of  this  house,  which  Solomon 
built. 

*  »  »  «  • 

As  blossoms  of  lilies  every  one  in  his  place, 
Slay  they  be  united,  standing  together,  even  his  sons 
forever. 

»  *  *  *  * 

May  his  eyes  behold  righteous  things,  bridegrooms  of 

opulent  families, 
Plants  like  unto  their  root,  like  his  image,  like  his 

form. 

***** 
Pure  and  upright,  he  is  following  after  righteousness 
and  mercy ;  may  he  find  life, 


"f  5ellSiSterS'  ,a?d.a:„,iUle_  df  ^',tei\,Sal  S*  Prosperity,  and  'riches,  in  his  house,  as  the  Lord  pro- 


us  during  our  interview,  and,  like  the  chief 
Rabbi's  lady,  they  expressed  a  greaf^desire 
for  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Graham  in  DJnriaseus,, 
The  seclusion  of  the  Jewish  females'  here,  is 
by  no  means  so  rigid  as  we  had  be6n  led  to 
expect." 

Graham  was  a  missionary,  expected  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Damascus.  The  Rabbi, 
on  being  informed. of  this,  had  courteously 
declared,  "  that  he  would  be  happy  mdeed  if 
this  were  the  case ;"  and  the  Rabbi's  consort, 
on  being  pleasantly  requested  to  take  care  of 
Graham's  "  help-meet,  when  she  might  arrive 
in  Damascus,  had  seemed  much  pleased  and 
said,  '  That  I  shall  do;  our  houses  shall  be 
one.' "  The  friendly  feeling  Manifested  to- 
wards Wilson  and  his  associates,  by  the 
Jews,  on  various  occasions,  was  certainly 
remarkable. 

"  We  visited  the  mansion  of  Raphael,  the 
chief  of  the  Farhis.  On  our  arrival,  we  were 
received  by  a  Jew,  who  humbly  described 


mised  unto  Solomon.' 

RaphtfeS.. seems  to  have  kept  a  keen  eye 
\ipon  the  main  chance,  and  had  a  mind  that 
his  daughters  should  do  likewise.  Bride- 
grooms of  opulent  families  cannot  however,  bo 
very  abundant  among  the  Jews  of  the  Oriental 
world  ;  for  out  of  Damascus,  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  as  poor. 

The  acquisition  of  wealth  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  Jewish  mind  with  religious  hope. 
"  When  we  were  following  out  the  suggestion, 
by  looking  to  the  right  hand,  and  beholding 
all  that  was  goodly  in  its  season,  Jacob  told 
us,  in  praise  of  the  family  whom  the  Lord  had 
blessed,  that  the  times  of  the  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus under  the  Farhis,  and  especially  the  de- 
ceased brother  of  his  master,  were  similar  to 
those  expected  under  the  Messiah.  He  then 
conducted  us  to  the  private  room  of  the  head 
of  the  house,  Raphael,  the  Nasi  of  the  Da- 
mascus Jews,  who  was  labouring  under  severe 


himself  to  us  as  '  the  worthless  Jacob  Peretz,'  j  indisposition.  The  old  gentleman  welcomed 
a  quondam  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  great  |  us  with  affecting  kindness.    After  perusing 


man,  and  who,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices, is,  with  his  whole  family,  retained  as 
part  of  his  household,  which,  he  informed  us, 
consists  of  sixty  to  seventy  souls.  This  estab- 
lishment is  even  grander  than  that  of  Mourad. 
The  roofs  and  walls  of  the  rooms,  which  are 
situated  round  the  court  like  those  already  no- 
ticed, are  gorgeous  in  a  high  degree.  Gra- 
ham expressed  his  doubts  whether  those  in 
our  own  royal  palaces  are  superior  to  them. 
On  one  of  the  principal  apartments,  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  inscription,  adverting  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  place,  and  invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  proprietor,  is  cut,  painted, 
and  gilded  in  large  letters. 

'Look  on  the  right  hand,  and  behold  what  is  done 
goodly  in  its  season ; 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough 


Look  on  the  right  hand,  and  behuld  what  is  done 

goodly  in  'tis  season  ; 
Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  :  his  God  be  with  him. 
A  fruitful  bough  by  a  well ;  see  the  good  things  in 
his  tent. 


the  letter  of  introduction  which  1  had  brought 
from  Bombay,  he  saluted  us  in  the  oriental 
fashion,  and  entreated  us  to  command  his 
assistance  and  services  in  any  way  we  could 
imagine.  He  appeared  very  anxious  about 
the  poor  state  of  his  health,  asked  from  us  that 
medical  advice  which  we  scarcely  ventured  to 
give.  We  had  not  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him  on  the  topic  which  was  near- 
est our  own  hearts,  and  which  would  have 
been  most  suitable  to  him  as  the  son  of  afflic- 
tion. From  his  room  we  went  to  his  library, 
which,  like  that  of  his  relative  already  notic- 
ed, is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  private  synagogue.  It  contains  three 
beautiful  rolls  of  the  law,  in  the  richest  silver 
cases  1  have  yet  seen  enshrining  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible,  about 
450  years  old,  most  splendidly  illuminated  and 
coloured.  The  latter  manuscript  is  the  finest 
which  I  have  noticed  during  my  residence  in 
the  East.    It  is   certain  worth  a  thousand 
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pounds,  but  it  was  procured  for  a  much 
smaller  sum. 

"  The  premises  of  Raphael  Farhi  are  like  a 
little  village;  and  it  strikes  me  that,  notwith- 
standing the  deference  which  is  accorded  by 
all  their  inmates  to  the  patriarch  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  the  good  order  which  is  observed,  do- 
mestic comfort,  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
term,  must  be  considerably  impeded  by  the 
number  of  persons  of  different  ages  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  court.  The  ladies  themselves 
made  a  busy  scene  of  it,  trudging  along  on 
their  high  pattens,  or  calling  to  one  another 
from  one  side  of  the  quadrangles  to  the  other. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  cultivate  great 
kindness,  as  welt  as  volubility  of  address, 
when  summoning  the  attention  of  their  com- 
panions. The  simple  names  of  Sarah,  Rebe- 
kah,  Miriam  and  Esther,  fell  like  music  on 
our  ears  ;  and  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
bore  them  we  saw  the  forms  which  our  imagi- 
nation associates  with  the  Hebrew  mothers  and 
daughters  on  whom  they  were  first  bestowed. 

"  For  the  following  additional  and  curious 
information  respecting  the  Jewish  merchants 
of  Damascus,  and  particularly  the  Farhis,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Graham,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  it  to  me,  in  reply  to  queries 
which  I  addressed  to  him  since  my  return  to 
Britain. 

"  '  There  are  four  or  five  extensive  Jewish 
merchants  in  Damascus,  of  whom  the  house 
of  Harari,  including  three  brothers,  Aaron, 
Isaac,  and  David,  and  the  house  of  Farhi,  of 
two  brothers,  are  the  chief.  They  are  from 
Aleppo  originally,  and  have  been  in  this  city 
nearly  100  years.  The  family  of  Harun  is 
rich  and  respectable,  and  originally  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Shehady  family  from  Lis- 
bon, ranks  next  to  these.  Besides  the  great 
merchants  above-mentioned,  there  are  many 
shop-keepers  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Jews  are 
wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The 
family  of  Farhi  is  the  most  remarkable,  in 
every  respect,  among  the  Jews  here.  The  old 
man  whom  we  visited  together,  was  the  head 
of  his  house.  He  is  nearly  a  year  dead. 
Haiim  Farhi  was  the  chief  minister  of  the  fa- 
mous, or  infamous,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  whose 
epitaph  we  decyphered  together — Ahmad  Jez- 
zar  the  Butcher,  (being  of  this  calling  origi- 
nally,) remembered  in  the  East  only  for  his 
cruelty,  and  celebrated  in  Europe  as  the  first 
who  impeded  the  progress  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Almost  every  one  in  his  domestic  es- 
tablishment was  maimed.  Some  wanted  a 
hand,  some  a  foot ;  others  mourned  over  the 
loss  of  a  toe,  a  finger,  or  an  ear,  according  as 
the  rage  of  the  tyrant  happened  to  bo  directed. 
Haiim  Farhi  was  an  able  man,  and  withal  of 
a  fine  figure  of  prepossessing  address.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Pasha,  and  grew 
rich  in  his  employment.  One  day  Ahmad 
said  to  him,  '  Ilaiim,  you  have  a  fine  person, 
you  are  very  beautiful,  you  are  the  most  ath- 
letic of  men  ;  when  visiters  come,  it  is  you, 
not  mc,  they  admire  ;  every  one  seems  to  say 
how  happy  is  the  Pasha  to  have  such  a  man. 
Now,  because  of  this  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
dismissing  you  from  your  office;  but  my  great 
Jove  to  you  prevents  that ;  you  cannot,  how- 
.ever,  .have  any  objection  to  my  putting  out 


one  of  your  eyes.'  The  barber  was  instantly 
sent  for ;  and  Haiim  Farhi  lost  his  eye.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  and  faithfully  discharg- 
ed its  duties,  and  the  Pasha  continued  to  heap 
favours  upon  him.  The  Jew,  however,  was 
attentive  to  his  appearance,  and  dexterously 
contrived  to  edge  down  his  turban  so  skilfully 
that  his  visual  defect  was  not  much  observed. 
Jezzar  noticed  this,  and  said  to  him  one  day, 
'  All  I  have  done  has  been  of  no  use,  you  have 
become  as  beautiful  and  as  attractive  as  ever; 
I  must  cut  off  your  nose.'  The  barber  was 
again  sent  for,  and  Haiim  lost  his  nose.  He 
still  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha,  and 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully,  and  even  pre- 
sided over  the  obsequies  of  his  tyrannical  be- 
nefactor. 'Abdallah,  equally  cruel,  and  more 
ignorant,  succeeded  Ahmad,  and  he  ended  the 
honours  and  misfortunes  of  Haiim  by  cutting 
off  his  head,  and  casting  him  into  the  sea. 
These  facts  I  had  both  from  the  Jews  and  the 
British  consul  of  Damascus.  Raphael  Farhi, 
the  brother  of  Haiim,  was  at  the  same  time 
the  principal  man  in  Damascus.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Pasha  was  entirely  conducted  by 
him;  and  he  continued  until  the  Egyptians 
took  the  country,  and  then  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Muhammad  'Ali,  dismissed  him.'  " 

The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Jezzar  is  at  Akka,  in 
the  Turkish  mosk.  "  It  is  but.  a  plain  erec- 
tion for  such  a  dignitary.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  Sheikh  of  the  mosk 
to  allow  ns  to  copy  the  inscription,  which  we 
esteemed  very  curious,  but  the  potent  promise 
of  a  Bakshish  did  the  needful  for  us.  It  is  as 
follows:— 'HE  IS  THE  LIVING  ONE 
THE  IMMORTAL. — This  is  the  tomb  of  him 
who  requires  mercy,  who  is  needful  of  the 
forgiveness  of  the  one  forgiven,  the  Haji  Ah- 
mad Basha,  the  Butcher.  On  him  be  the 
mercy  of  the  dear  forgiver.'  " 

This  singular  man  gloried  in  the  title  of 
Butcher,  both  in  life  and  death. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For"  The  Friend." 

Temperance  Statistics. 

The  following  gives  us  a  sad  picture  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  leads  to  the 
fear  that  the  abandonment  of  alcohol  in  some 
form,  is  not  making  as  steady  progress  as  the 
friends  of  temperance  desire.  The  Hartford 
Times  says : 

"  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Temperance  Society  shows  that 
in  the  United  Slates,  23,000,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  of  various  kinds  are  annually  imbibed 
by  a  population  of  about  20,000,000.  In 
Great  Britain,  28,000,000  gallons  are  consum- 
ed by  25,000,000  people.  We  have  before  us 
a  return  of  the  revenue  for  1842,  which  shows 
the  remarkable  fact  that  Great  Britain  derives 
an  annual  revenue  ofno  less  than  $46,500,000 
from  the  consumption  of  two  poisons,  tobacco 
and  rum,  besides  $8,000,000  for  (ne  use  o)- 
wine,  and  $20,500,000  from  beer-drinkers. 
By  leaving  off  the  use  of  these  deleterious  ar- 
ticles, the  people  of  that  country  would  bank- 
rupt their  government  in  a  very  short  time. 
Sweden  is  a  cold,  foggy  country,  and  the  po- 
pulation resort  still  more  freely  to  the  warming 


influence  of  the  poison.  11,000,000  gallons 
of  spirituous  liquors  are  there  consumed  by  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  This  is  at  the  rale 
of  more  than  a  gallon  a  month  for  every  male 
citizen  over  21  years  of  age.  in  France, 
137,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  are 
drunk  by  a  population  of  32,000,000.  In 
Russia,  15,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  an- 
nually consumed.  In  these  five  countries, 
$446,000,000  are  annually  expended  for  alco- 
holic liquors,  .and  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  alone,  100,000  persons  perish 
by  drunkenness  every  year.  The  appetite  for 
opium  is  as  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the 
East  as  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  West.  It 
appears  that  rum  has  been  banished  from 
many  of  our  first-class  merchant  ships  with 
very  advantageous  results." 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  Expected  Comet. 

(Concluded  from  page  293.) 

The  principles  on  which  astronomers  judge 
of  the  probable  identity  of  comets  that  have 
appeared  at  different  periods,  have  been  so 
fully  explained  in  the  preceding  account  of 
Halley's  comet,  that  it  will  require  but  few 
words  to  set  before  the  reader  the  data  upon 
which  the  expectation  has  been  founded  lhat 
a  particular  comet  will  visit  us  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

In  the  summer  of  1264,  according  to  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  the  time,  a  large  and 
beautiful  comet  was  visible.  In  the  spring  of 
1556,  or  292  years  after,  there  was  also  seen 
a  comet  of  singular  brilliancy.  The  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  these  comets  have  been  calcu- 
lated, and  are  found  to  be  remarkably  simi- 
lar, as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  following 
table,  in  which  these  elements  are  given  in 
full. 


Year  of  the  comet, 

1.  Inclination  of  the  orbit, 

2.  Longitude  of  node, 

3.  Longitude  of  perihelion, 

4.  Perihelion  distance, 

5.  Course  of  motion, 


1264. 
30=  25' 
175°  30' 
272°  30' 

41 
Direct. 


1556. 
30°  12' 
175°  26' 
274°  15' 

47 
Direct. 


These  numbers  certainly  furnish  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  comet  of  1556 
was  but  a  return  of  that  of  1264  ;  and  hence, 
that  after  another  interval  of  292  years,  or 
about  the  year  1848,  it  will  again  visit  us. 
The  evidence  however  is  not  so  convincing  as 
that  which  warranted  Halley's  bold  prediction. 
He  had  before  him  the  corresponding  elements 
of  three  comets,  or  rather  of  three  returns  of 
the  same  comet ;  while  in  this  case  we  have 
the  elements  of  but  two  ;  and  these  have  been 
computed  from  observations  made  with  less 
care  and  recorded  with  less  accuracy.  Pin- 
grc,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  announce  the 
probable  return  of  this  comet;  and  hence  it 
has  been  denominated  Pingre"'s  comet.  His 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  generally  approv- 
ed by  astronomers,  and  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  a  very  thorough  and  rigid  exami- 
nation by  J.  R.  Hind,  of  London,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  cultivators  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence as  the  observer  at  Bishop's  private  obser- 
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vatory,  Regent's  Park.  He  tells  us  that  the 
results  of  his  calculations  have  satisfied  him 
"  that  the  comet  of  1264  was,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  same  as  that  of  1556  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  its  return  to  perihelion  must  be 
very  near  at  hand."  He  finds,  that  the  comet 
passes  the  ascending  node,  —  that  is,  crosses 
the  place  of  the  earth's  orbit  towards  the 
north, — 50  days  before  arriving  at  its  perihe- 
lion, at  the  distance  of  18  millions  of  miles 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  earth  :  and  that  31  £ 
days  after  reaching  its  perihelion  it  again 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  13  millions 
of  miles  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  In  1556 
it  came  within  about  7  millions  of  miles  of  the 
earth.  The  effect  of  this  close  proximity  of 
our  planet  upon  the  period  of  the  comet's  re- 
volution, has  been  calculated  by  Professor 
Madler  of  Dorpat  observatory  ;  it  amounted  to 
14^  days  only,  and  the  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  Second 
month,  1848.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  effects 
of  the  larger  planets  have  been  calculated. 
We  have  seen  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  delayed 
the  return  of  Ilalley's  comet  in  175!)  nearly 
20  months,  but  their  maximum  effect  upon  the 
revolution  of  Pingre's  comet  is  probably  much 
less  than  this,  owing  to  the  position  of  its  or- 
bit, nearly  the  whole  of  which  lies  far  from 
the  paths  of  the  larger  planets. 

As  some  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
Pingre's  opinion,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Chinese  records  mention  a  comet  which  was 
seen  for  nearly  three  months  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  the  year  975.  In  Hussey's 
catalogue  this  comet  is  set  down  as  probably 
the  same  as  Pingre's  ;  but  as  the  elements  of 
its  orbit  are  not  known,  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  must  be  but 
slight.  The  difference  of  three  years  in  the 
successive  intervals  intervening  between  the 
years  975,  1264,  and  1556,  is  perhaps  not 
greater  than  may  be  allowed  in  the  revolutions 
of  a  comet  with  a  period  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  comets  of  1264  and  1556  were,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  of  remarkable  size 
and  brilliancy.  The  former  is  mentioned  by 
nearly  all  the  European  historians  of  the  time, 
and  was  observed  and  recorded  by  the  astro- 
nomers of  China.  It  is  described  as  present- 
ing a  most  imposing  appearance,  with  a  tail 
100  degrees  in  length,  reaching  rather  more 
than  half  across  the  heavens.  Cotemporary 
writers  generally  considered  it  the  precursor 
of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and  many  of 
them  relate  that  it  disappeared  on  the  same 
night  that  the  Pope  died.  In  1556  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comet,  was  not  on  the  same  scale 
of  splendour  as  in  1264  ;  yet  it  is  described  as 
a  star  of  great  size  and  brilliancy,  ("  ingens 
et  lucidum  sidus")  being  equal  in  magnitude 
to  a  half  moon.  Its  tail  was  rather  short,  and 
of  variable  lustre,  its  light  resembling  that  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  agitated  by  the  wind. 
This  comet  was  observed  by  Paul  Fabricius, 
a  mathematician  and  physician  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  terrified  at  the  bril- 
liant sign,  considering  it  to  betoken  his  ap- 
proaching  end.  Before  its  appearance  he  had 
lbrmcd  his  famous  resolution  of  retiring  from 


the  cares  and  troubles  connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  his  crown;  and  with  this  view,  had 
resigned  the  sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  his  son  Philip.  The  appearance  of 
the  hairy  star,  (if  cotemporary  historians  are 
to  be  trusted  on  this  point,)  contributed  not  a 
little  to  cause  him  to  despair  of  his  cherished 
hope  of  seeing  his  son  seated  as  his  successor 
on  the  Imperial  throne  also;  and  thus  hasten- 
ed his  decision  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand. 

But,  should  this  wandering  orb  again  appear 
in  our  skies,  we  need  not  expect  to  see  it  so 
brilliant  or  imposing  as  it  was  in  1264  and 
1556.  As  has  already  been  stated,  comets 
are  very  changeable  in  their  appearance. 
Halley's  seems  to  have  suffered  a  pretty  regu- 
lar diminution  since  it  was  first  observed  and 
described. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  points 
of  uncertainty  connected  with  the  return  of 
this  expected  visitant.  The  comets  of  1264 
and  1556,  notwithstanding  the  close  similarity 
of  their  orbits,  may  have  been  distinct  and  in- 
dependent orbs :  but  even  if  their  supposed 
identity  be  a  reality,  we  know  not  what  may 
have  occurred  to  the  vapoury  mass  during  its 
mighty  circuit  of  some  eighteen  thousand  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Its  vast  orbit  extends  into 
space  nearly  three  times  as  far  from  the  sun 
as  that  of  the  planet  Neptune;  "and  surely," 
as  J.  R.  Hind  remarks,  "  we  are  not  able  to 
say  what  causes  may  operate  at  this  immense 
distance  from  the  sun,  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
next  return  to  perihelion.  If,  however,  the 
comet  can  be  detected  and  observed,  we  shall 
then  have  the  means  of  knowing  more  on  these 
points."  Astronomers  will  probably  continue 
on  the  lookout  for  the  expected  visiter  a  year 
or  more  longer;  and  should  it  arrive  conside- 
rably after  the  calculated  time,  and  should  the 
error  be  greater  than  the  disturbing  effects  of 
the  planets  now  known,  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain, this  wandering  mass  of  mist,  on  return- 
ing from  its  journey  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
may  bring  to  us  who  dwell  so  near  the  sun, 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  existence  in  the 
distant  regions  it  has  visited,  of  a  planetary 
body  beyond  the  path  of  Neptune,  of  an  orb, 
which, —  if  other  messengers  should  bring  us 
similar  tidings, — the  astronomer  may  be  able 
ere  long  approximately  to  weigh,  and  even  to 
determine  its  place  in  the  heavens,  but  which 
his  sight,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes, will  perhaps  never  reach.  Does  (he 
reader  think  the  conjecture  extravagant?  If 
he  wish  evidence  that  such  a  thing  may  be, 
let  him  remember  how  the  planet  Neptune 
was  discovered ;  that  not  only  its  existence, 
but  also  its  very  place  in  the  heavens,  (and 
that  within  a  degree  of  the  truth),  was  pointed 
out  by  a  mathematician  shut  up  in  his  closet, 
before  ever  the  telescope-  had  discovered  it.* 
Truly  the  mind  of  man  hath  accomplished 
much  ;  but  the  greater  the  extent  of  his  disco- 
veries, the  more  fully  have  his  researches 
shown,  that  his  knowledge  embraces  a  small 
part  indeed  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Creative 
Wisdom;  and  that  the  most  successful  explorer 
of  physical  truth  is,  as  Newton  said  of  him- 
self, only  as  a  child  playing  on  the  shore  of  a 
boundless  sea  ;  he  may  divert  himself  with  I 


now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  but  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lies  all  unexplored  before  him. 
And  let  us  with  humility  remember,  that  whilst 
we  are  pushing  our  investigations  into  distant 
regions  of  space,  there  is  much  immediately 
around  us  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
Man's  wisdom  is  limited  ;  but  there  is  an  om- 
niscient, unsearchable  One,  of  whose  infinite 
and  all-pervading  wisdom  man  is  as  little  able 
to  form  any  adequate  conception,  as  is  the 
meanest  emmet  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge. 

LLN. 


*  It  is  true  that  Le  Verrier  and  Adams  were  in 
error  with  respect  to  the  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun,  yet  their  calculations  gave  its  angular  position 
in  the  heavens,  or  in  other  words,  its  direction  from 
the  earth,  very  nearly  correct ;  and  if  the  data  upon 
which  their  investigations  were  founded,  had  been 
more  extensive,  they  might  have  ascertained  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  also.  See  No.  36,  p^ge  283,  of 
the  present  volume  of  "The  Friend,"  also  vol.  xx.  p. 
93. 


THE  EAT. 

The  rat  is  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
cornstalks  are  as  much  for  his  use  as  the  far- 
mer's ;  that  barns  and  granaries  are  his  winter 
magazines ;  that  the  miller  is  his  acting  part- 
ner, the  cheesemonger  his  purveyor,  and  the 
storekeeper  his  steward.  He  places  himself 
in  relation  with  man,  not  as  his  dependent, 
like  the  dog.  nor  like  the  cat  as  his  ally,  nor 
like  the  sheep  as  his  properly,  nor  like  the 
ox  as  his  servant,  nor  like  the  horse  and  ass 
as  his  slaves,  nor  like  the  poultry,  who  are  to 
"  come  and  be  killed,"  when  Dame  Bond 
invites  them  ;  but  as  his  enemy,  a  bold  border- 
er, a  Johnnie  Armstrong,  or  Rob  Roy,  who 
acknowledge  no  right  of  property  in  others, 
and  live  by  spoil.  Wheresoever  man  goes, 
rat  follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or 
country  are  equally  agreeable  to  him.  He 
enters  upon  your  house,  as  a  tenant-at-will, 
(his  own,  not  your's)  works  out  for  himself  a 
covered  way  in  your  walls,  ascends  by  it  from 
one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you  the  lar- 
ger apartments,  takes  possession  of  the  space 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for 
himself.  There  he  has  his  parties,  and  his 
revels,  and  his  gallopades  (merry  ones  they 
are)  when  you  would  be  asleep,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  spirit  with  which  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  rat-land  keep  up  the  ball  over  your  head. 
And  you  are  more  fortunate  than  most  of  your 
neighbours,  if  he  does  not  prepare  for  himself 
a  mausoleum  behind  your  chimney-piece,  or 
under  your  hearth  stone,  retire  into  it  when  he 
is  about  to  die,  and  very  soon  afford  you  full 
proof,  that  though  he  may  have  lived  like  a 
hermit,  his  relics  are  not  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  You  have  then  the  additional  com- 
fort  of  knowing  that  the  spot  so  appropriated 
will  thenceforth  be  used  either  as  a  common 
cemetery,  or  a  family  vault.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  nearer  approaches  are 
made  to  us  by  inferior  creatures  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  The  adventu- 
rous merchant  ships  a  cargo  for  some  distant 
port;  rat  goes  with  it.  Great  Britain  plants  a 
colony  in  Botany  Bay,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


or  at  the  Swan  river;  rat  takes  an  opportu-j  Truth  to  our  chief  joy.  .  .  My.  humbled 
nify  for  colonizing  also.  Ships  are  sent  out  i  spirit  craves  that  I  may  in  an  especial  manner 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  rat  embarks  as  a  (cleave  close  now  in  declining  age  to  that  good 
volunteer.  He  doubled  the  stormy  Cape  with  !  Hand  which  visited  and  bore  up  my  tabulated 
Diaz,  arrived  at  Malabar  in  the  first  European  j  spirit  in  early  life,  has  been  with  me  in  every 
vessel  with  Gama,  discovered  the  new  world  varied  scene,  and  is  still  to  me  (however  un- 


with  Columbus,  and  took  possession  of  it  at 
the  same  time,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe 
with  Magellan,  and  with  Drake,  and  with 
Cook. — Presbyterian. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Disturbances. 

If  professing  Christians  invade  wilh  fire  and 
sword  the  peaceable  territories  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours,  on  what  ground  can  they  con- 
demn the  untutored  Indian  for  following  their 
example  ?  We  take  no  part  with  either  ;  but 
mourn,  that  he  who  walketh  about  like  a  roar- 
ing lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  has 
such  ascendancy  over  both,  as  to  kindle  the 
brutal  passions  and  lead  God's  workmanship 
to  seek  each  other's  destruction. 

INDIAN  WAR   IN  OREGON. 

"  Louisville,  May  12,  1848. 

"  By  the  arrival  of  Major  Meek,  from 
the  West,  we  have  late  and  most  important 
news  from  Oregon,  where  all  is  confusion  and 
bloodshed  between  the  whiles  and  Indians. 
Four  powerful  tribes  have  united,  and  com- 
menced a  deadly  war.  Four  battles  took  place 
in  January,  in  three  of  which  the  whites  were 
successful  in  beating  their  enemy.  Five  hun- 
dred whites  fought  a  body  of  two  thousand 
Indians  a  whole  day,  when  the  Indians  retreat- 
ed, after  wounding  a  great  number  of  whites. 

"  On  the  29th  of  November,  a  most  horrid 
and  brutal  massacre  was  committed  by  the 
Cayuse  Indians,  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
at  the  Wallah  Wallah  Valley.  Dr.  White, 
his  man  and  wife,  with  eighteen  others,  were 
killed,  and  sixty  or  seventy  taken  prisoners. 
The  houses  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
neighbours  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
unfortunate  prisoners  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed, through  the  agency  of  Peter  Sken  Og- 
den,  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

Major  Meek  pushed  up  the  river  yesterday, 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  with  despatches 
for  the  Government,  asking  for  immediate  aid 
on  the  part  of  the  Oregon  settlers." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Times. 


Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his 

(Continuuil  from  Jiagc  i!04.) 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1790,  Rebecca  Jones 
went  to  Now  York  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  ut  that  place.  -She  was  at  most  of 
the  sittings,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
of  body  from  being  at  all  of  them.  Writing 
on  Sixth-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  to  her 
friend  II.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  she  says  :  "  I  am 
glad  our  valued  Friend  J.  Yerkes  is  continued 
awhile  longer  to  his  family.  I  consider  it  is 
but  a  little  while,  that  we  who  are  now  mov- 
ing about,  shall  have  opportunity  of  evincing 
to  such  as  arc  advancing  on  the  stage  of  life, 
that  we  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  cause  of 


worthy)  the  alone  Helper!  the  Physician  of 
value  !  the  unfailing  Friend  !  May  the  sense 
of  his  unmerited  kindness,  keep  me,  where  I 
am  abundantly  convinced  only  is  safely, 
through  the  remaining  part  of  my  painful  pi  I  - 
grimage,  even  in  a  state  of  humble  watchful- 
ness, and  childlike  simplicity, — weaned  from 
all  creaturely  dependance, — and  fully  resign- 
ed to  his  blessed  will,  in  all  the  future  dispen- 
sations of  his  unerring  Providence  ; — and 
finally  allow  me  just  an  admittance  within  the 
gates  of  that  Holy  City,  towards  which,  with 
longing  desire  the  eye  of  my  soul  has  been 
turned  since  the  16th  year  of  my  age.  Unite 
with  me  in  desire  my  dear  friend,  for  this  ! 
That  so,  without  seeking  '  great  things  for  my- 
self,' I  may  devote  myself  more  faithfully,  as 
the  evening  approaches,  in  seeking  an  estab- 
lishment in  his  favour,  which  is  better  than 
life, — and  which,  if  happily  obtained,  will  more 
than  compensate  for  all  that  my  poor  exercis- 
ed spirit  hath  endured  for  more  than  40  years. 
[It]  being  the  crown  that  will  never  fade,  but 
abide  forever  and  ever." 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1798,  learning  that 
her  Friend  Sarah  Harrison  then  in  England 
on  a  religious  visit,  was  about  going  into 
France  and  Germany,  Rebecca  Jones  felt  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  poor  traveller,  and 
unity  with  her  prospect,  as  to  induce  her  to 
take  up  her  pen  to  inform  her  thereof.  She 
says,  "  Mayst  thou  hold  out  steadfastly  unto 
the  end  of  thy  service,  in  faith  and  patience, 
that  so  thou  mayst  indeed  reap  a  '  full  reward' 
for  the  '  whole  day's  work'  which  thou  art 
called  to  perform  ;  that  so  thy  return  may  be 
in  the  Lord's  time,  with  unshaken  peace,  is 
my  fervent  prayer  for  thee.  I  could  enter 
deeply  into  thy  feelings,  with  respect  to  a 
separation,  of  body  only,  from  thy  companion, 
that  dear,  sweet-spirited  disciple  Sarah  Birk- 
beck,  who  having,  like  the  younger  prophet 
formerly,  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,  will  undoubtedly  share  with  thee 
in  spirit  in  the  reward  of  entire  faithfulness. 
Dear  Charity  Cook  and  Mary  Swett  being 
yoked  with  thee,  reminds  me  of  what  Solomon 
says,  '  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken' — 
and  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  those 
brethren  whom  thou  hast  mentioned,  must  be 
a  strength  and  comfort  to  thee  and  them  ; 
please  give  my  love  to  them  all.  May  the 
good  Hand  which  has  conducted  others  before 
you,  be  wilh,  and  carry  you  safely  and  sweet- 
ly through  all  the  labour  and  trials  that  may 
attend  you,  and  bring  you  back  with  sheaves 
of  peace,  saith  my  soul. 

"  I  expect  thy  husband  and  children  will 
furnish  thee  with  an  account  of  the  renewed 
dispensation  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  our 
poor  city,  to  New  York,  Wilmington,  &c,  so 
that  my  feelings  may  be  spared  from  a  recital 
of  the  varied  conflicts  and  exercises  which  we 
have  had  to  sustain.  But  oh  !  my  dear  Friend, 
what  a  large  vacancy  is  made  in  our  militant 
church  by  so  many  being  translated  therefrom, 


and  gloriously  added  to  the  church  triumphant 
in  heaven  !" 

Rebecca  Jones  sometimes  preached  very 
short  sermons.  The  following  note  from 
Richard  Baker,  that  valuable  minister  of  Dover, 
England,  inserted  in  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Scaltergood,  gives  us  one  of  them.  "  Richard 
Baker  desires  his  very  dear  love  to  be  remem- 
beied  to  Rebecca  Jones,  who  frequently  has 
revived  in  his  remembrance  profitably,  and 
wishes  her  to  be  informed  for  her  encourage- 
ment, to  attend  to  impressions  that  may  some- 
times appear  small  ;  that  the  single  sentence 
she  delivered  to  him  in  a  street,  has  been  made 
more  profitable  to  him,  than  some  whole  vol- 
umes he  has  read,  which  was  this  :  '  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted.' " 

In  the  meeting  at  which  Robert  Barclay 
was  convinced  of  Friends'  principles,  we  are 
told  that  but  three  sentences  were  spoken,  viz., 
"  In  stillness  there  is  fulness.  In  fulness  there 
is  nothingness.  In  nothingness  all  things." 
Our  late  pithy  Friend  Samuel  Atkinson  of 
Rancocas,  New  Jersey,  once  delivered  the 
following  short  thought-awaking  discourse, — 
"  Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  take  care  of 
the  lambs;  wolves  are  very  hungry  in  snow 
time."  At  another  time  he  uttered  this  short 
text,  and  still  shorter  comment,  "  '  Put  off' the 
old  man  with  his  deeds.'  A  long  job  for  some 
of  us!" 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  Rebecca  Jones  wilh 
JaneSnowdon  for  a  companion,  visited  Friends 
in  New  England.  She  writes  from  Nantucket 
under  date  of  Seventh  month  10th.  "  I  be- 
lieve thou  knowest  how  to  make  large  allow- 
ance for  such  a  poor  old  and  almost  worn  out 
fellow  pilgrim,  or  else  I  should  make  a  long 
apology  tor  omitting  till  now  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  thy  friendly  communication  of 
16lh  ult.,  which  both  revived  and  encouraged 
my  companion  J.  S.,  who  thou  knowest  is 
neither  among  the  forward  nor  too  confident 
servants.  She  has  however  to  my  comfort 
been  favoured  to  relieve  at  different  times  her 
own  mind,  and  to  approve  herself  unto  the 
church,  '  a  workwoman  that  need  not  be 
ashamed.'  She  has  united  me  in  the  expres- 
sion of  love  to  thee  and  thine,  in  several  letters 
written  to  her  worthy  husband  ;  and  has  re- 
newedly  commissioned  me  to  tell  thee,  that 
she  has  taken  thy  fatherly  remarks  very  kind- 
ly. Thou  hast,  I  expect,  through  ours  to  L. 
S.  heard  how  we  have  got  along  to  this  island, 
where  we  landed  after  a  passage  of  7  hours 
from  [New]  Bedford,  two  weeks  ago,  wanting 
a  day.  The  next  Seventh-day,  came  the 
other  detachment  wilh  J.  Evans,  viz.,  Richard 
Mott  and  his  companion,  Abraham  Underbill, 
Ruth  Anna  Rutter,  and  Sarah  Cresson,  (Ger- 
vas  Johnson  and  Joseph  Whilall  [came]  with 
us).  After  attending  two  Monthly  Meetings 
and  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  &c.,  our  young 
ministers  have  had  two  special  meetings  for 
the  public,  and  are  all  gone  to  another  appoint- 
ed at  3  this  afternoon  about  seven  miles  on 
the  island,  amongst  a  number  of  people  scat- 
tered about  there;  to  which  I  did  not  feel 
bound,  being  not  very  well.  Jane  Snowdon 
has  left  me  to  write;  .  .  .  and  she  with 
many  Friends  of  the  town  arc  gone  to  the 
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meeting.  We  are  all,  in  number  seven,  with 
four  of  William  Rotch's  children,  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind  to  take  us  to  Bedford.  'Tis 
now  ahead,  and  so  it  seems  it  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion  of  Friends  here, 
while  anything  further  is  to  be  done.  So 
that  perhaps  after  this  said  meeting  to-day,  the 
work  may  be  ended,  for  which  we  were  sent 
hither.  But  I  grow  so  old,  and  am,  as  thou 
knowest,  so  poor  a  thing,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
judge  even  for  myself,  and  more  so  for  others. 
Yet  remembering  the  advice  of  the  apostle, 
1  Ye  have  need  of  patience  after  ye  have  done 
the  will,'  &c,  keeps  me  pretty  quiet,  and  de- 
sirous after  best  direction  and  help;  without 
which,  indeed,  'We  can  do  nothing.'  1  omit- 
ted mentioning  that  Gervas  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Whitall  left  us  on  last  Fifth-day,  on 
their  journey  further  eastward,  and  that  [  ex- 
pect the  other  Friends  will  also  go  towards 
Salem,  &c.  As  to  us  two  females,  we  hope, 
after  tarrying  awhile  at  Bedford  and  Newport, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  return  home.  Hearing  a 
report  of  the  yellow  fever  having  broke  out 
again  in  our  poor  city,  which  was  current  here 
last  evening,  has  made  us  sad ;  though  on 
comparing  the  dates  of  our  letters,  as  late  as 
the  26th  ultimo,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  the 
.  report  is  without  foundation.  If  it  should 
prove  true,  lamentable  again  will  our  situation 
be.  Doubtless  there  must  be  a  cause  therefor, 
which  as  an  individual  I  do  most  sincerely  de- 
sire to  inquire  into,  and  to  be  enabled  for  one, 
to  endeavour  its  removal ;  that  so  the  sorrow- 
ful effects  may  cease.  Alas  i  alas  !  for  our 
once  flourishing  city.  She  that  was  great 
among  the  nations  !  and  princess  among  the 
provinces!  Is  she  to  become  a  hissing!  a  by 
word,  &c.  !  'Tis  a  subject  I  cannot  pursue, 
and  therefore  beg  that  my  poor  mind  may  be 
stayed  under  this  persuasion,  that  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth,  will  do  all  things  right ! 

"  I  have  felt,  though  absent  in  body,  as  I 
ought  to  do  in  spirit,  on  hearing  of  the  depart- 
ure of  our  friend  and  brother  James  Cresson. 
We  had  a  sweet  opportunity  together  the  sec- 
ond day  before  I  left  home,  wherein  my  per- 
suasion was  settled  that  with  him  all  would 
be  well  !  and  yet  his  removal  will  be  a  loss  to 
society  amongst  us,  as  is  dear  Joseph  Dela- 
plaine's  to  New  York.    .    .  . 

"  I  note  thy  brotherly  hint  about  '  nooks 
and  corners,'  and  hope  to  profit  by  it ;  but  dear 
Henry  thou  knowest  that  we  old  folk,  cannot 
see  as  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  therefore  'tis 
a  comfort  that  there  is  a  lively  prospect  of  a 
succession  among  the  dear  youth.  This  is, 
indeed,  rejoicing  to  my  poor  mind.  May  they 
be  kept  down  to  the  immortal  root  in  them- 
selves, and  be  fruit-bearing  branches  in  the 
heavenly  vine,  is  my  prayer  for  them. 

"And  now  feeling  the  revival  of  that  love 
which  in  earlier  life  was  our  encouragement, 
and  desiring  it  may  now,  towards  the  evening 
of  our  day,  become  our  song  of  rejoicing,  I 
therein  conclude." 

The  reference  above  made  to  the  prevalent 
idea  at  Nantucket,  that  the  wind  will  not  be- 
come fair  for  ministers  to  leave  that  island 
until  they  have  performed  all  the  service  re- 
quired of  them  there,  by  their  Divine  Master, 
recalls  to  mind  an  anecdote,  in  which  a  horse 


refused  to  go  into  a  boat  to  leave  a  place  where  | 
its  mistress  had  not  discharged  her  duty.  The 
anecdote  is  related  in  a  letter  now  before  me, 
which  was  written  about  three  years  after  the 
event  took  place.  The  account  was  given  to 
the  writer  by  a  ministering  Friend,  the  late 
Samuel  Gummere,  who  said  he  received  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  female  minister  herself. 
About  the  lime  of  the  last  war  with  England, 
the  Friend  having  a  concern  to  visit  Canada, 
passed  there  in  a  sloop  which  plied  regularly 
as  a  ferry-boat.  The  horse  of  her  companion 
being  led  on  board,  her  horse,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  witnesses,  followed  of  its  own  accord. 
When  her  labour  in  those  parts  was  nearly 
completed,  .she  felt  a  concern  arise  in  her  mind 
to  have  a  religious  meeting  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kingston  ; — but  it  was  court  time, 
many  military  officers  and  great  men  were 
there,  and  her  faith  failed  her.  Jonah  like, 
she  took  her  passage  intending  to  cross  the 
lake,  and  thus  escape  drinking  this  bitter  cup. 
The  sloop  in  which  she  had  come  to  Canada 
was  to  convey  her  back,  and  the  man  who 
had  led  her  companion's  horse  into  it  on  (he 
American  side,  now  did  it  again,  expecting  to 
see  her  horse  follow.  But  the  animal  showed 
no  disposition  to  stir.  Efforts  were  then  made 
to  lead  him  on  board,  but  he  stoutly  resisted, 
and  after  many  vain  attempts,  the  tackle  of  the 
vessel  had  to  be  employed,  whereby  he  was 
fairly  hoisted  in.  This  difficulty  over,  they 
started  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  captain  said 
he  thought  they  might  reach  their  port  in  half 
an  hour.  But  presently  the  wind  arose,  bois- 
terous and  contrary,  and  the  vessel  beat  about 
for  some  time,  but  made  no  progress.  The 
poor  deserter  from  duty,  felt  like  Jonah  indeed, 
and  was  now  willing,  could  she  return  to  Ca- 
nada, to  perform  her  Master's  bidding.  She 
desired  the  captain  to  put  her  back,  but  he  told 
her  it  was  impossible  with  that  wind  and  such 
weather  to  reach  the  place  he  had  left.  There 
was  a  point  of  land  on  the  Canada  side  not 
very  distant,  which  he  could  make,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  English  military  posts.  At  her  re- 
quest the  captain  hailed  the  sentinel,  and 
inquired  if  a  passenger  might  be  landed  there. 
The  sentinel  replied  he  dared  not  permit  it, 
under  pain  of  death.  The  woman  Friend  re- 
collecting she  had  been  born  a  subject  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  had  never  forfeited  her 
allegiance,  desired  the  captain  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  officer  at  the  post.  An  officer 
was  called,  who  granted  permission  for  her  as 
"  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to  land."  The 
landing  was  effected  after  they  had  been  toss- 
ing from  8  o'clock  to  12  on  the  water.  Being 
now  again  on  shore  the  woman  Friend  was 
prompt  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable 
her  to  fulfil  her  apprehended  duty.  She  ap- 
plied to  an  English  naval  officer,  stating  her 
desire  of  having  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingston.  He  readily  offered  his  services 
in  procuring  a  suitable  place,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  for  that 
purpose.  The  clergyman  was  however  from 
home,  and  it  was  said  the  key  could  not  be 
found.  In  the  meantime  the  Chief  Justice 
hearing  of  the  Friend's  concern,  procured  a 
large  ball-room,  and  had  it  fitted  with  benches. 
The  meeting  was  held  that  very  evening,  and 


it  was  thought  three  thousand  persons  were 
present.  When  the  meeting  closed,  the  Chief 
Justice  sent  to  the  Friend's  lodging  to  inquire 
if  he  might  pay  her  a  visit.  On  her  assent 
being  given,  he  came.  In  the  course  of  his 
conversation  he  informed  her  that  he  had  tried 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Episcopalian,  and 
a  Presbyterian,  and  now  he  found  he  had  all 
to  learn  yet.  He  said  he  had  heretofore  been 
harsh  towards  Friends  who  had  been  brought 
before  him,  for  not  obeying  military  requisi- 
tions, because  he  had  believed  their  refusal 
proceeded  from  obstinacy,  but  that  now  he 
thought  otherwise.  The  next  day  the  Friend 
crossed  over  to  the  New  York  shore,  her  horse 
going  on  board  the  sloop  without  leading.  The 
captain  observing  the  action  of  the  horse,  said, 
"  It  will  go  over  now,  for  the  work  is  done." 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
fulfilled  his  promise, — and  that  no  consistent 
Friend,  up  to  the  time  this  account  was  written, 
had  suffered  under  him  for  conscientious  scru- 
ples. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  LITTLE  DEAF  MUTE. 

BY  LYD1A  U.  S1G0URNEY. 

Child  of  the  speaking-  eye, — 
Child  of  the  voiceless  tongue, — 

Around  whose  unresponsive  ear 
No  harp  of  earth  is  rung  ; — 

There's  one,  whose  nursing  care 

Relaxed  not,  night  or  day, 
Yet  ne'er  hath  heard  one  lisping  word 

Her  tenderness  repay  ; — 

Though  anxiously  she  strove 

Each  uncouth  tone  to  frame. 
Still  vainly  list'ning  through  her  tears 

To  catch  a  mother's  name. 

Child  of  the  fettered  ear,  . 

Whose  hermit-mind  must  dwell 
'Mid  all  the  harmonies  of  earth 

Lone,  in  its  guarded  cell ; 

Fair,  budding  thoughts  are  thine, 

With  sweet  affections  wove, — 
And  whispering  angels  cheer  thy  dreams 

With  minstrelsy  of  love  ; 

I  know  it,  by  the  smile 

That  o'er  thy  peaceful  sleep 
Glides,  like  the  rosy  beam  of  morn, 

To  tint  the  misty  deep. 

Child  of  the  pensive  brow, — 

Search  for  those  jewels  rare. 
That  glow  in  heaven's  withholding  hand, 

To  cheer  thy  lot  of  care  ; 

Hermetically  sealed 

To  sounds  of  woe  and  crime  ; 
That  vex  and  stain  the  pilgrim  soul 

Amid  the  snares  of  time ; 

Child  of  immortal  hope, — 

Still  many  a  gift  is  thine, 
The  untold  treasures  of  the  heart, 

The  gems  from  learning's  mine  ; 

Think  what  ecstatic  joy 

The  thrilling  lip  shall  prove, 
When  first  its  life-long  seal  shall  burst 

Mid  the  pure  realm  of  love. 

What  rapture  for  the  ear, 

When  its  strong  chain  is  riven, 

To  drink  its  first,  baptismal  sound, 
From  the  full  choir  of  heaven! 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  piice  2!)5.) 

The  distinction  made  by  Elizabeth  Fry  be- 
tween the  greater  and  minor  testimonies  of 
Friends,  and  the  undue  importance  which  in 
her  opinion  the  Society  attaches  to  the  latter, 
arc  points  which  involve  principles  of  primary 
importance,  and  which  therefore  claim  a  seri- 
ous consideration. 

"  Though  it  be  frequently  objected,"  says 
William  Penn,  "  that  we  seek  to  set  up  out- 
ward forms  of  preciseness,  and  that  it  is  but 
as  a  green  ribbon,  the  badge  of  the  party  to 
be  belter  known,  I  do  declare  in  the  fear  of 
Almighty  God,  that  these  are  but  the  imagi- 
nations and  vain  constructions  of  men,  who 
have  not  had  that  sense,  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  us,  of  what  arises  from  the  right  and 
wrong  root  in  man.  And  when  such  censurers 
of  our  simplicity  shall  be  inwardly  touched 
and  awakened,  by  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
and  see  things  as  they  are  in  their  proper  na- 
tures and  seeds,  they  will  then  know  their  own 
burden,  and  easily  acquit  us  without  the  im- 
putation of  folly  or  hypocrisy  herein. 

"  To  such  as  say  that  we  strain  at  small 
things,  which  becomes  not  people  of  so  fair 
pretensions  to  liberty  and  freedom  of  spirit :  I 
answer  with  meekness,  truth  and  sobriety  ; 
first  nothing  is  small  which  God  makes  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  do,  or  leave  undone." 

"  Many  a  pang  and  throe  have  we  had  ; 
our  heaven  seemed  to  melt  away,  and  our 
earth  to  be  removed  out  of  its  place ;  and  we 
were  like  men,  as  the  apostle  said,  '  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  were  come.'  God 
knows  it  was  so  in  that  day  ;  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  to  our  souls  discovered  and  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  destroyed  every  plant  he 
had  not  planted  in  us.  He  was  a  swift  wit- 
ness against  evil  thought  and  every  unfruitful 
work  ;  and,  blessed  he  his  name,  we  were  not 
offended  in  him  nor  at  his  righteous  judgments. 
Now  it  was,  that  a  grand  inquest  came  upon 
our  whole  life  ;  every  word,  thought  and  deed 
was  brought  to  judgment,  the  root  examined 
and  its  tendency  considered.  '  The  lust  of 
the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of 
life'  were  opened  to  our  view  ;  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  in  us.  By  knowing  the  evil  leaven, 
and  its  divers  evil  effects  in  ourselves  how  it 
had  wrought,  and  what  it  had  done,  wc  came 
to  have  a  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  states  of 
others  ;  and  what  we  could  not,  nay  dare  not 
live  and  continue  in  ourselves,  as  being  mani- 
fested to  proceed  from  an  evil  principle  in  the 
time  of  man's  degeneracy,  we  could  not  com- 
ply witli  in  others.  I  say,  and  that  in  the 
fear  and  presence  of  the  all-seeing  just  God, 
the  honours  and  respect  of  the  world,  among 
other  things,  became:  burdensome  to  us;  we 
saw  ihey  had  no  being  in  Paradise,  that  they 
grew  in  the  night  time,  and  came  from  an  evil 
root ;  and  that  they  only  delighted  a  vain  and 
ill  mind,  and  that  much  pride  and  folly  were 
in  them." — No  Cross  No  Crown,  Part  /., 
chap.  ix.  s.  7,  8.  5. 

Have  indeed,  the  founders  and  the  fathers  of 
our  Society,  and  all  its  most  eminent  and  de- 
voted servants  from  that  day  to  this,  been  mis- 


taken  in  their  views ;  or  are  we  to  attribute 
the  opinions  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to  her  own 
imperfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  requirings, 
and  to  her  inadequate  apprehension  of  some 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  passages? 

There  can  be  no  diversity  of  faith,  among 
all  true  Christian  believers,  upon  those  car- 
dinal points  of  revelation,  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — the  blessed 
purpose  and  effects  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
— of  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  up  for  the 
sins  of  the  world, — and  of  his  priesthood  for- 
ever, as  the  Mediator  and  Intercessor  for  fallen 
man. 

But  grand  and  swelling  sentiments  about 
the  depravity  of  man, — his  abject  and  undone 
condition, — and  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus, — are  not  of  themselves  the  essence  of 
religion,  and  no  more  constitute  a  man  a  prac- 
tical Christian,  than  the  spending  of  one's  life 
in  the  closet  in  reading  books  on  agriculture, 
can  make  a  good  farmer. 

The  restoration  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall,  was 
the  purchase  for  man  of  that  sacrifice;  and  it 
is  only  as  men  live  under  its  influences,  and 
come  to  be  subjected  to  its  dominion,  that  they 
have  any  lot  or  part  in  the  blessed  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  most  momentous  of  all  questions  for 
man,  is,  therefore,  how  he  is  to  come  under 
this  guidance,  and  thereby  partake  of  these 
promises.  Is  it  mainly  and  principally  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  seeking  to 
form  sound  opinions  and  cherish  serious  emo- 
tions concerning  all  the  great  subjects  treated 
of  in  them  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  submission  to 
the  manilestation  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  that 
inspeaking  Word  which  reproves  for  sin, 
cleanses  the  heart,  and  declares  unto  every 
one  of  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  walk, 
that  can  alone  prepare  both  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  for  appreciating  the  truths  re- 
corded in  scripture,  and  form  the  only  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  up  the  Christian 
virtues?  That  from  which  we  are  saved  by 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
sin  and  corruption  of  our  fallen  nature,  our 
evil  passions,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Living  faith 
in  him  can  root  out  all  these  from  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart ;  but  it  must  be  a 
faith  which  manifests  itself  by  simple  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  not  a  nominal  faith  or  mere 
belief  in  scripture,  which  may  find  sometimes 
does  coexist  with  a  disregarding  of  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  a  turning  aside  from  the 
still  small  voice  within.  There  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  loves  to  expatiate  at  large  in 
grand  and  specious  plans  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  and  rest  satisfied  with  medita- 
ting and  discoursing  upon  the  means  provided 
in  infinite  mercy  for  man's  salvation,  without 
seeking  to  bring  them  home  to  their  practical 
application  in  the  secret  of  the  heart. 

Genuine  religion,  "  that  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,"  as  it  lias  to  do  with  the  every- 
day concerns  of  life,  with  repressing  the  germs 
of  every  ev  il  passion  and  propensity,  is,  from 
the   very   nature   of  the   case,  concerned 


with  small  things.  It  is  a  warfare  against  i  i 
the  felt  temptations  within,  against  the  beset-  h 
ting  sin,  that  is  only  then  successfully  waged,  « 
when  every  appearance  of  evil  is  watched  and  !| 
repressed,  when  the  inner  ear  is  strictly  atten-  1 1 
live  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  it » 
whole  man  obedient  to  its  Divine  requisitions.  I  1 
Religion  is  a  living  plant  in  the  heart ;  and  as  a 
the  flower  and  the  fruit  can  never  bloom  and  q 
mature,  but  in  the  slow  and  regular  process  of  a 
natural  growth,  by  the  circulation  and  nour-  [ 
ishment  of  the  sap  in  the  formation  of  vessel,  f 
and  cell,  and  leaf,  and  roof,  and  branch,  and  i  » 
flower,  so  the  steadfast  obedience  to  manifested  I 
duty — the  never-ceasing  struggle  against  our  c 
sinful  propensities, — all  those  nameless  and  ii 
innumerable  because  small  and  hourly  acts  of  a 
self-restraint  and  humility  which  go  to  make  up  o 
the  Christian  life — all  these  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  attaining  to  deep  religious  expe-  1 
rience.  There  is  no  other  road  to  the  king-  i 
dom  of  heaven  than  this,  of  submission  to  the 
Light  and  power  of  Christ.  In  this  view  of  ;  e 
the  subject,  nothing  that  has  to  do  with  the  ;  o 
performance  of  duty  is  trifling  or  unimportant.  1  3 
Be  the  requisition  of  the  Divine  Guide  what  it  it 
may,  an  act  of  simple  obedience  as  to  the  ap-  b 
petites  or  the  passions, — as  to  language  or  n 
dress,  or  companionship — until  it  is  submitted  j 
to,  or  the  disobedience  repented  of, — all  growth  a 
in  religion  is  at  an  end.  !  il 

Among  the  subtlest  of  the  devices  of  the  o 
grand  adversary,  is  the  way  in  which  he 
strives  to  arrest,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  o 
this  formation  of  the  true  Christian  character,  t 

He  may  persuade  us  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  led  by  a  call  of  duty  to  the  denial  of  the 
vain  customs  and  manners  of  the  world,  this 
plainness  and  severity  of  life  is  a  sufficient 
attainment,  and  so  render  us  dry  and  empty  ( 
formalists.    Or  he  may  close  our  eyes  to  our 
besetting  sin,  whether  it  be  the  love  of  money  a 
or  of  praise,  or  of  power,  the  indulgence  of  1 
appetite  or  passion,  and  conceal  its  indulgence  ■ 
from  others  and  from  ourselves,  by  the  warmth  I  o 
of  our  zeal  and  profession  on  all  other  points  i  i 
of  conduct;  nay,  he  covers  them  over  with  i  I 
the  mask  of  virtue,  or  defends  them  under  the  1 
plea  of  necessity.  1  i 

It  is  in  this  way  by  the  attention  of  the  i 
mind  being  diverted  from  the  one  thing  need-  J 
ful, — by  the  eye  of  the  soul  being  blinded  to  its  ti 
own  sinfulness  and  weaknesses,  and  by  dis-  e 
obedience  in  the  day  of  small  things,  that  the  li 
growth  of  hollow  pretence  and  specious  ap-  | 
pearances  of  religion  has  so  overspread  Chris-  t! 
lendom  ;  and  it  is  against  the  inroads  of  this  |  a 
spirit  into  the  bosom  of  our  own  Society  that  a 
all  true  Quakers  are  bound,  in  the  humbling 
sense  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  short-corn-  I 
ings,  earnestly  and  unceasingly  to  maintain  | 
the  watch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GUTTA  PERCUA. 

Specimens  of  the  trees  from  which  this 
substance  is  procured  are  now  growing  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kcw.  They  are  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  grow  as 
large  as  (>  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is  too 
loose  and  open  for  building  purposes,  but  the 
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tree  bears  a  fruit  which  yields  a  concrete  oil 
used  for  food. 

The  history  of  its  discovery  is  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Montgomerie  :  "  While  at  Singapore, 
in  1842,  I,  on  one  occasion,  observed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Malayan  woodsman,  the  handle  of 
a  parang  made  of  a  substance  which  appeared 
quite  new  to  me.  My  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  made  of  Gutta 
Percha  ;  and  that  it  could  be  moulded  into  any 
form,  by  simply  dipping  it  into  boiling  water 
until  it  was  heated  throughout,  when  it  became 
plastic  as  clay,  and  when  cold  regained,  un- 
changed, its  original  hardness  and  rigidity.  1 
immediately  possessed  myself  of  the  article, 
and  desired  the  man  to  fetch  me  as  much  more 
of  it,  as  he  could  get." 

The  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London. 

Gutta  Percha  (like  India  Rubber)  is  contain- 
ed in  the  sap  and  milky  juice,  which  quickly 
coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  from  20  to 
30  pounds  being  the  average  produce  of  a 
tree.  In  collecting  it  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
barked  and  left  dry  and  useless.  As  the  de- 
mand for  this  substance  is  rapidly  increasing, 
already  amounting  to  many  hundred  tons  in 
a  year,  there  is  danger  that  this  wasteful  me- 
thod will  soon  seriously  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  gutta  trees. 

The  gutta  is  imported  in  scraps  or  in  rolls 
of  thin  layers.  It  is  freed  from  impurities  by 
kneading  in  hot  water. 

Subterranean  Lake. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  says  : 

■  "  On  the  railroad  line  between  Sandusky 
and  Urbana,  and  near  Belfontaine,  is  a  small, 
«  round  prairie,'  containing  about  eighty  acres 
— the  Mad  River  railroad  was  originally  laid 
out  and  graded  across  this  prairie,  but  the 
workmen  one  morning  discovered  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  track  had  disappeared  ;  large  tim- 
bers were  laid  across  the  '  hole,'  and  the 
superstructure  again  completed,  when  about 
six  hundred  feet  of  the  road  dropped  down. 
Again  the  company  sought  to  build  a  founda- 
tion— the  timber  upon  sixty  acres  was  deposit- 
ed in  this  1  hole-in-the-ground,'  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  expended,  and  still  the 
hole  was  not  filled.  A  slight  curve  around 
the  prairie  was  then  made,  at  an  expense  of 
about  eleven  hundred  dollars,  whereon  the  cars 
now  run. 

"  Connected  herewith  are  certain  facts,  in- 
teresting to  the  reading  public  generally,  and 
peculiarly  so  to  that  portion  who  delight  in 
subterranean  investigations.  Across  this 
'  round  prairie'  runs  a  small  stream — the  soil 
is  rich,  consisting  of  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, some  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  which  is 
evidently  a  crust  over  a  small  lake;  the  water 
under  this  crust  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fine 
fish  are  found  in  these  pure  subterranean  wa- 
ters. Whether  these  fish  are  eyeless,  like 
those  found  in  the  subterranean  streams 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  I  am  not 
advised.  The  streams  in  this  cave  are  known 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  waters  of  Green  river, 


in  the  vicinity,  and  are  supposed  to  connect 
therewith,  and  this  subterranean  lake  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  '  water  communication'  with 
other  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
there  are  several,  from  the  fact,  among  others, 
that  the  same  species  of  fish  are  found  in  each. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Coloured  Glass  for  Hot-Houses. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  not  simple  beams  of  light,  but  are  compos- 
ed of  a  luminous,  a  heating,  and  a  chemical 
principle,  which  can  be  partially  separated 
from  each  other  by  means  of  a  prism,  and 
also  by  causing  the  rays  to  pass  through  a 
substance  which  will  absorb  one  or  more  of 
these  principles  and  allow  the  remainder  to 
pass.  Of  this  fact  it  was  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage, to  remedy  an  evil  often  felt  in  stove 
houses  for  growing  tropical  plants,  namely, 
the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  fixing  blinds,  but 
this  was  almost  impracticable  at  the  New 
Palm-house  at  Kew,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  363  feet  long,  100  wide  and  63  high. 
It  was  therefore,  thought  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  off  these 
scorching  rays  by  the  use  of  a  tinted  glass, 
whicli  should  not  permit  them  to  pass  through 
it.  A  great  number  of  specimens  of  glass 
variously' manufactured,  were  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, and  with  these,  three  distinct  sets 
of  experiments  were  tried,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  light,  of  chemical  rays,  and  of  heat 
permitted  to  pass  through.  The  glass  finally 
selected  was  one  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper 
of  a  pale  yellow  green  colour. 

Encouragement  for  the  Sincere. — Isaac 
Penington  writes:  "Now  there  are  several 
states  of  people  :  some  feel  little  of  the  Lord's 
presence,  but  feel  temptations  and  thoughts, 
with  many  wanderings  and  rovings  of  mind. 
These  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Power, 
or  at  least  know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather 
feel  dominion  of  the  evil  over  the  good  in 
them  :  and  this  is  a  sore  travailing  and  mourn- 
ful state  ;  and  meetings  to  such  as  these,  many 
times,  may  seem  to  themselves  rather  for  the 
worse  than  for  the  better.  Yet  even  these, 
turning,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  such  things, 
and  cleaving,  or  at  least  in  truth  of  heart  de- 
sirin"'  to  cleave,  to  that  which  disliketh  or  wit- 
nesseth  against  them,  have  acceptance  with 
the  Lord  herein;  and  continuing  to  wait  in 
this  trouble  and  distress,  keeping  close  to 
meetings  in  fear  and  subjection  to  the  Lord 
who  requirelh  it,  though  with  little  appearing 
benefit,  do  reap  an  hidden  benefit  at  present, 
and  shall  reap  a  more  clear  and  manifest  bene- 
fit afterwards,  as  the  Lord  wasteth  and  wear- 
eth  out  that  in  them,  wherein  the  darkness 
hath  its  strength." 


Mechanism  of  the  Human  Foot. — There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  structure  of 
the  human  foot,  nor  perhaps  any  demonstra- 
tion which  would  lead  a  well-educated  person 
to  desire  more  of  anatomy  that  that  of  the  foot. 
The  foot  has  in  its  structure  all  the  fine  appli- 


ances that  you  see  in  a  building.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  an  arch  in  whatever  way  you 
regard  the  foot ;  looking  down  upon  it  we  per- 
ceive several  bones  coming  round  from  the 
astragalos,  and  forming  an  entire  circle  of 
surfaces  in  the  contact.  If  we  look  at  the 
profile  of  the  foot,  an  arch  is  still  manifest,  of 
which  the  posterior  part  is  formed  by  the  heel, 
and  the  anterior  by  the  ball  of  the  great  toe ; 
and  in  the  front  we  find  in  that  direction  a 
traverse  arch  :  so  that  instead  of  standing,  as 
might  be  imagined,  upon  a  solid  bone,  we 
stand  upon  an  arch  composed  of  series  of 
bones,  which  are  united  by  most  curious  pro- 
visions for  the  elasticity  of  the  foot :  hence, 
when  we  jump  from  a  height  directly  upon  the 
heel,  a  severe  shock  is  felt;  not  so  if  we  alight 
on  the  ball  of  the  toe,  for  there  an  elasticity  is 
found  in  the  whole  foot,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  upon  this  arch,  and  the  shock 
avoided. — Sir  C.  Bell. 

Injury. — A  little  wrong  done  to  another,  is 
a  great  injury  done  to  ourselves.  The  sever- 
est punishment  of  an  injury  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  it  ;  and  no  man  suffers 
more  than  he  who  is  turned  over  to  the  pain 
of  repentance. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 
An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  received  from  one  of 
its  members,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing brief  notice,  deferring  further  particu- 
lars until  the  printed  minutes  shall  come  to 
hand. 

"  The  meeting  was  rather  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  number  of  strangers  in  attendance 
more  than  ordinary. 

"  Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were 
received  and  read,  and  one  from  the  larger 
body  in  New  England. 

"  A  proposition  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Conference  with  committees  appointed  by  such 
other  Yearly  Meetings  as  may  incline  to  join 
in  the  measure,  made  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  meeting,  was  united  with,  with  great 
unanimity,  a  committee  appointed,  and  a  min- 
ute of  invitation  addressed  to  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  conference  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh  month.  1849." 


While  we  would  not  shut  out  a  proper  feeling 
for  the  sufferings  of  fellow  men,  equally  with 
ourselves  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  bounteous  fruits  of  the  earth  dis- 
pensed by  a  gracious  Providence,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  com- 
motions of  Europe,  or  to  do  anything  to  stir 
up  and  increase  the  disturbances  there.  We 
therefore  disapprove  of  all  appeals  to  our 
countrymen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite 
them  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them 
to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  laws 
under  which  they  are  placed — the  consequence 
of  which,  if  carried  out,  must  be  a  bloody  civil 
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war,  perhaps  a  war  of  extermination  in  some 
districts.  We  should  suppose  that  all  acts  on 
the  part  of  citizens  of  this  country,  to  induce 
insurrections  in  a  foreign  nation,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with 
that  nation,  and  should  be  forbidden  by  our 
own  government.  There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  disposition  in  some  reckless  men  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
to  look  upon  their  own  government  as  compe- 
tent to  dictate  to  them.  In  a  late  paper  the 
editor  makes  an  absurd  proposition  to  form 
"an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France,"  and  other  maritime  powers,  "to 
crush  the  might  of  England,  and  to  take  her 
place  among  the  governing  powers  of  Europe, 
to  become  in  fact  the  republic  of  the  two 
worlds."  Because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  gained  a  few  victories  over  the 
comparatively  powerless  armies  of  an  impov- 
erished nation,  some  weak-headed  persons  ap- 
pear to  think  the  United  Stales  are  nearly 
ready  to  conquer  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
wise  in  our  own  people  to  keep  to  their  home 
concerns,  look  after  the  internal  improvement 
of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  their  own  people,  and  let  contention 
with  others  alone  before  it  is  begun. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  because  many 
join  in  declaring  war,  and  thousands  are  em- 
ployed in  butchering  one  another,  that  the 
crime  rests  on  nobody  ;  as  if  the  Almighty 
did  not  know  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of 
every  individual  engaged  in  the  wicked  work 
of  human  destruction,  and  record  them  in  the 
book  of  remembrance.  When  John  beheld 
the  day  of  judgment  he  wrote,  that  "  the  books 
were  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works  ;"  those 
were  doubtless  the  records  of  every  man's 
deeds.  "  And  whosoever  was  not  found  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire."  The  same  beloved  and  inspired 
Aposlle  in  one  of  his  epistles  writes,  "  Whoso- 
ever hatcth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ;  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abid- 
ing in  him."  How  much  more  a  man  who 
wilfully  destroys  a  fellow  candidate  for  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life. 

It  is  better  and  pleasanter  to  contemplate 
the  fruits  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  to 
strive  to  turn  swords  inio  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Even  the  victor 
himself  will  confess  this, — and  shrink  in  his 
reflecting  moments  from  the  deeds  of  blood  in 
which  he  lias  imbrued  his  hands. 

The  following  slips  have  been  cut  from  the 
Daily  News.  May  such  deeds  become  cha- 
racteristic of  the  American  people. 

"  The  Quakers. — The  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  not  yet  re-printed  here,  in 
the  course  of  an  article  upon  Quakerism  in 
England,  acknowledges  in  this  just  and  hand- 
some manner,  the  supplies  of  food  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  starving  Ireland:  '  It  was 
their  [the  Quakers']  appeals  which  first  rous- 
ed our  brethren  in  America,  and  by  so  doing, 
led  the  wav  to  those  magnificent  contributions 
which  constitute  the  most  honourable  exhibi- 
tion of  national  sympathy  on  record.  Wc 


cannot  resist  adding  that,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
continuing  their  noble  offices  of  kindness  to 
our  starving  and  infected  emigrants  who  still 
continue  flying,  in  unusual  numbers  and  un- 
usual misery,  to  their  hospitable  shores.  Liv- 
erpool must  not  complain.  It  is  now  some 
weeks  since  the  commission  at  New  York  had 
lost  seven  doctors,  thirteen  overseers,  and  two 
of  the  commissioners  themselves  by  the  conta- 
gion, besides  their  president — a  most  efficient 
man.'  " 

"  Aid  to  Ireland. — The  Irish  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  have  published  a  full  re- 
port of  the  important  transactions  with  which 
they  were  entrusted.  It  appears  that  the  total 
cash  donations  for  Ireland  amounted  to  $171,- 
374  24,  and  the  donations  in  breadstuffs,  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  to  $70,650  55 — total, 
$252,042  99.  The  largest  single  gift  was 
that  of  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  the  Washington 
bankers— $5,000  ;  a  lady  also  gave  $1,000, 
and  James  L.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo, 
$1,000.  On  the  2d  of  February  last  there 
was  a  balance  of  some  $600  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer.  By  a  statement  annexed  to 
the  report,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  freights 
paid  by  the  British  Government  on  articles 
sent  from  this  country  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  was  £42,673  17s.  or  upwards 
of  $210,000." 

"  Provisions  in  Ireland. — The  state  of  the 
crops  in  Ireland,  is  spoken  of  by  all  the  Irish 
journals  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  The 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  looks  most 
cheering  ;  but  the  people  have  not.  the  means 
wherewith  to  purchase  food,  and  the  alms- 
houses are  all  filled  up.  The  most  violent  of 
the  ultra-Irish  journals  hint  at  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  not  to  allow  the  provis- 
ions to  leave  the  country,  and,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  such  a  hint,  if  acted 
upon,  would  bring  on  the  crisis  which  all  are 
looking  forward  to  with  so  much  anxiety. 
Should  the  people  in  Dublin  be  disarmed,  un- 
der the  proclamation  lately  issued  from  the 
Castle,  the  country  districts — in  Tipperary, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  elsewhere — show  every 
disposition  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  The 
people  seem  determined  to  keep  their  own  food 
in  their  own  country,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  famine  again.  These  are  '  signs  of 
the  times.'  " 


The  agent  of"  The  Friend"  will  pay  2  dol- 
lars a  volume  for  a  few  copies  of  Vols.  2nd, 
7th,  8th  and  9lh  of  "The  Friend,"  delivered 
at  the  office — bound  or  unbound. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 


mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha- 
ve/ford P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  Amos  Battey,  agent,  from  Benjamin 
Macomber,  James  M.  Hoag,  Moses  Huntington,  Ezra 
Battey,  Jarvis  Hoag,  George  Harkness,  Levi  Gove, 
Joshua  F.  Meader,  Moses  Gove,  Gabriel  Guindon, 
Benjamin  Taber,  and  John  Dakin,  $2  each,  for  vol. 
21,  and  from  Nathan  C.  Gove,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  22; 
from  Caleb  Sutton,  Canada,  $4,  for  vols.  20  and  21  ; 
per  S.  M.  Crane,  agent,  N.  Y.,  from  Robert  J.  Murray 
and  Daniel  Cooledge,  $4  each,  vols.  19  and  20;  John 
Barrow,  $3.28,  to  No.  7,  vol.  21,  in  full ;  Mary  B. 
Merritt,  and  estate  of  Lindley  Murray,  82  each,  for 
vol.20;  William  Carman,  $4,  for  vols.  21  and  22 ; 
from  Thomas  Townscnd,  Zaccheus  Hill,  Justice  Beard, 
sley,  Moses  Child,  Robert  Townsend,  and  Joseph 
Tripp,  $2  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  from  Samuel  Carey,  Buf- 
falo, per  J.  S.,  §2,  for  vol.  21 ;  from  Asa  Branson,  Ohio, 
$2,  for  vol.  21. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18th. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street; 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. —  Dr.    Joshua  H. 

Worthinston. 


A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.    Inquire  at  this  office. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chat- 
ham  county,  North  Carolina,  on  Fourth-day,  the  22d 
of  Third  month,  1848,  PsiNEAS  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring, 
Randolph  county,  N.  C,  to  Ass  Kemp,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Kemp  (deceased)  and  Dinah  Kemp  of  the 
former  place. 
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For  "  The  Friend. " 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 
DAMASCUS. 

"  I  have  dwelt  Ions  on  the  interesting  Jews  of 
Damascus  ;  but  I  should  be  inexcusable  were 
1  to  withhold  from  my  readers  the  following 
graphic  and  felicitous  account  of  a  Jewish 
marriage  in  that  city,  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Graham  : — 

•  '  Perhaps  my  dear  brother,  you  would  like 
to  have  a  description  of  a  Jewish  marriage. 
This  day,  Daniel  and  1  attended  one.  The 
parties  were  of  the  middle  grade  in  society, 
which,  equally  removed  from  the  seductions 
of  wealth  and  the  anxieties  of  poverty,  affords 
in  every  way  the  best  example  of  the  spirit 
and  habits  of  a  people.  The  day  of  the  cere- 
mony is  not  Sabbath,  but  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day ;  because  on  those  days,  in  the  creation 
3f  the  world,  God  twice  pronounced  the  work 
bf  his  hand  to  be  very  good.  This  is  the 
ustom  ;  but  the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
n  other  days,  if  the  parties  find  it  more  con- 
enient.  The  time  of  the  marriage  is,  gener- 
lly,  indeed  1  believe  always,  in  the  evening 
r  night  season. 
"'These  preliminary  observations  being 
finished,  be  transported,  in  thought  at  least,  lo 
fhe  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  with  its  mud 
walls,  (Lamartine  says  they  are  marble  !  but, 
iccording  to  Dryden,  the  poets  excel  in  fic- 
.ion,)  and  tortuous  streets,  (one  of  them  is  still 
tailed  Straight,  Acts  ix.  11.)  Come  now,  let 
is  make  our  way  to  the  marriage,  lest  the 
|uests  should  be  assembled,  the  ceremony 
!?nded,  and  the  doors  shvt.  This  spot  where 
.ve  now  stand  is  the  heart  of  the  Muslim  quar- 
er  of  the  city.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  rich- 
ist  part  of  Damascus.  The  streets  are  wider 
tnd  cleaner,  the  houses  higher  and  better 
)uilt,  and  the  supply  of  water  much  tnore 
ibundant,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  Judge 
lot,  however,  from  these  dull,  dun  mud  walls; 
vithin,  you  would  find  spacious  courts  paved 
vith  marble,  and  exquisite  fountains  of  limpid 


water,  and  chambers  of  all  sizes  with  lofty  j  a  stitch.  The  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  the 
ceilings,  and  walls  done  in  gold  with  richest  j  weaver,  &c,  are  plying  their  different  occupa- 
workmanship,  might  recall  the  splendours  options  in  the  open  air;  and  yonder  is  a  butcher 
the  Khalifat,  or  the  wealth  of  old  Rome.  |  killing  a  sheep  in  the  open  street  before  his 
Mark  these  various  head-dresses.  green  I  door.    Nothing  is  in  secret  here,  except  the 

turban  shows  the  nobility  of  the  East,  the  de-  j  harem.  But  what  are  these  white,  ghastly 
scendanls  of  the  prophet.  T hey  -are  often  i  things,  like  moving  barrels,  only  a  Hltle  long- 
poor,  but  always  respected.  These  rich  yel-  er  and  smaller?  These,  my  dear  friend,  are 
low  turbans  mark  the  Muslims  generally  ;  and,  the  veiled  beauties  of  the  East.  Judge  them 
until  lately,  no  other  was  permitted  to  wear  not  by  their  appearance  in  "the  streets.  They 


them.  These  black,  jot  black  turbans,  (the 
symbol  of  sorrow  in  all  lands,)  reveal  the 
poor,  the  persecuted,  and  the  despised  Jews, — 
'  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary 
breast.'  You  cannot  mistake  these  men. 
Their  looks  of  sorrow,  the  dark  and  sparkling 
eye,  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  physiog- 
nomy, announce  the  Abrahamic  race.  They 
are  like  men  of  other  times,  whom  the  spirit 
of  all-pervading  Providence  has  sent  among 
us  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  past.  The 
Jews,  on  the  whole,  are  the  poorest  part  of  the 
inhabitants;  though  a  few  of  their  number  are 
among  the  richest.  They  are  more  hated  and 
persecuted  by  the  Muslims  than  any  other 
class.  Dogs,  and  Jews,  and  swine,  are  names 
too  good  for  them. 

"  '  Here  we  pass  to  'he  Christ;:  n  quarter." 
An  obstruction  presents  itself.  "  Come  along  ! 
be  not  afraid  ;  you  will  get  through,  it  is  only 
a  dead  camel  ;  and  these  black,  bloody,  vora- 
cious dogs,  are  the  scavengers  of  the  city. 
Every  thing,  save  man,  lies  where  it  dies- 
The  donkey,  or* the.  horse,  or  the  camel,  that 
falls  down  dead  under  his  master,  is  abandon- 
ed in  that  very  spot.  It  is  easier  to  go  round 
it  than  to  remove  it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
sun  and  the  dogs  have  rendered  it  innocuous. 

"  '  Stand  here  a  moment,  and  take  a  look  at 
these  streets,  before  we  go  into  the  marriage. 
How  strange,  how  oriental,  how  unlike  Europe 
is  every  thing  here!  No  broad  streets,  nor 
wheeled  carriages,  nor  tempting  shops,  nor 
glass  windows,  relieve  and  gratify  the  eyes. 
Nothing  here  to  remind  you  of  Carlisle  bridge 
or  the  Clyde  !  But  see,  there  is  a  Muslim  lord, 
with  his  black  slaves,  carrying  his  pipes  and 
doing  obeisance  to  their  master:  there  goes 
the  Persian,  with  his  pointed  pyramidal  cap, 
to  remind  you  at  once  of  Cyrus,  Greek  histo- 
ry, and  your  school-boy  days.  See  the 
bronzed  Arab — the  child  of  the  desert,  the 
crafty  Greek,  (Mendax  Groecia,)  the  mercan- 
tile Armenian,  the  degraded  Egyptian,  the 
lordly  Turk,  the  crouching  Syrian,  men  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth — the  hat,  the  turban,  and 
the  fez  cap,  and  not  only  of  all  kinds,  but  of 
all  degrees  meet  here,  and  mingle  in  strange 
confusion.  Dogs,  donkeys,  and  mules,  horses, 
camels,  and  dromedaries,  make  way  for  one 
another.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  splendid  gor- 
geous apparel,  behind  him  the  fakir  without 


are  beautiful,  nobly  dressed,  and,  when  at  all 
educated,  intelligent ;  but  that  absurd  winding, 
sheet,  that  conceals  all  and  equalizes  all, — and 
in  Egypt  especially,  where  they  have  holes 
cut  for  the  mouth  and  eyes, — not  only  robs 
themofall  human  appearance,  but  gives  them 
something  of  the  diabolic. 

"  '  But  let  us  leave  these  crowded  streets,  and 
go  in  to  the  marriage.  The  guests  are  assem- 
bling rapidly  ;  and  as  they  take  their  seats 
round  the  room,  on  low  diwans  or  beds,  each 
is  furnished  with  a  pipe, — not  the  short  lillipu- 
tinn  pipe  of  Europe,  but  a  long  solemn  orien- 
tal, whose  head  and  mouth-piece  are  often 
several  yards  asunder.  There  we  are,  seated 
at  our  ease,  smoking,  and  drinking  coffee  from 
small  cups  like  thimbles,  and  eating  citron 
preserves,  talking  of  the  manners;  and  customs 
of  different  countries,  the  present  war  in  India, 
the  victory  of  Ferozshah,  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and  other  such  topics.  This  is  the 
time  of  expectation.  The  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  are  waiting  till  the  bride  hath  made 
herself  ready.  Compare  Psalm  ex.  1,  with 
Rev.  xix.  7.  After  a  little  the  deputation  from 
the  bride  arrived  to  announce  that  she  was 
arrayed  and  ready.  Then  the  bridegroom 
arose,  and  threw  around  him  his  praying- 
cloak,  which  the  Jews  use  in  the  synagogues  ; 
then  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  the  general 
hum  of  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  prayer  from  an  old  man  in  the  He- 
brew language.  It  is  the  father  of  our  convert 
Doab,  the  strictest  and  most  religious  of  the 
Damascus  Jews-  Some  of  the  Jews  accom- 
pany him  with  their  voices,  and  others  do  not  ; 
then,  after  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  all 
rise  and  pray,  with  their  faces  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  in  this  prayer  they  give  three  jumps  for- 
ward at  the  mention  of  the  three  names,  de- 
grees,  or  attributes  of  God,  as  an  emblem  of 
their  desire  to  approach  in  life  and  conduct,  the 
character  of  the  Holy  One.  They  then  re- 
peat the  same  prayer  with  a  loud  audible 
voice  ;  and  this  finishes  the  services  at  the 
bridegroom's  house.  Everybody  now  gets  on 
his  shoes,  or  rather  slippers,  as  fast  as  he  can. 
The  feet-dress  of  a  gentleman  in  Damascus 
consists  of  the  stocking,  which  is  white,  the 
shoe,  or  rather  foot-glove,  (for  sole,  heel,  and 
instep  are  of  the  same  material  and  consist- 
ence,) which  is  yellow,  and  the  slipper,  which 
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is  red.  This  last  only  is  laid  aside  on  enter- 
ing a  room.  Getting  therefore  into  slippers, 
the  bridal  party,  headed  by  the  deputation 
which  announced  the  bride's  readiness,  depart 
for  her  house,  for  there  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated. Rose-water  is  sprinkled  on  hands  and 
handkerchiefs  as  you  leave  the  house  ;  and  the 
company  increases  every  instant  as  it  proceeds. 
What  sound  is  that — wild,  unearthly,  piercing, 
and  awful  as  it  is?  It  is  the  sound  of  the  vir- 
gins awaking  from  their  slumbers  ;  the  mid- 
night cry  so  interesting  to  all,  '  Behold  the 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.' 
Enter  ;  the  court  is  filled  with  the  beautiful  and 
joyous  expectants,  who  make  the  welkin  re- 
sound with  the  acclamations  of  gladness  and 
praise.  Then  we  understood  the  96th  and 
98th  Psalms,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (1 9th)  over  the  removal  of  the  false 
one,  and  the  marriage  of  the  faithful  bride. 
Lamps  were  burning  in  the  court,  and  candles 
on  each  side  of  the  seat  appropriated  to  the 
bride.  Veiled,  and  glittering  with  gold  and 
pearls,  she  is  led  by  two  of  her  companions  to 
the  appointed  place.  A  Rabbi  then  reads  or 
repeats  a  prayer,  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  in  to- 
ken of  that  joyous  season,  and  breaks,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  a  small  china  cup,  as 
some  say,  to  remind  them  that  Jerusalem  is  in 
ruins.  The  bridegroom,  standing  before  the 
bride,  with  a  common  veil  thrown  over  both 
their  heads,  takes  a  ring,  and  puts  it  upon  her 
finger,  saying,  '  Behold  thou  art  sanctified  to 
me  by  this  ring,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  Israel.' 

"  '  This  is  the  material  part  of  the  service. 
Then  the  Rabbi  lifts  the  veil,  and  presents  the 
bridegroom  with  the  end  of  his  handkerchief, 
which  he  takes  hold  of,  and  promises  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  a  husband.  After  this,  an- 
other Rabbi  reads  a  prayer,  and  drinks  a  glass 
of  wine;  when  the  chief  Rabbi  steps  forward 
and  reads  the  marriage  settlement,  dowry,  fur- 
niture,  &c,  and  with  a  short  benediction,  the 
ceremony  is  concluded." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

DUELLING. 

The  following  article  from  the  Louisville 
Examiner,  which  we  take  from  LittelPs  Living 
Age,  depicts  very  clearly  some  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  that  flow  from  that  species  of 
fashionable  murder  called  duelling. 

How  striking  the  language  of  the  dying 
man,  "  It  will  not  do,"  addressed  to  those  who 
would  palliate  his  offence  by  adverting  to  the 
provocations  which  he  had  received.  At  such 
nn  hour,  when  at  the  near  approach  of  death, 
all  fig-leaf  coverings  are  stripped  off,  we  too 
may  find  that  the  excuses  by  which  we  have 
justified,  many  omissions  and  commissions, 
"  will  not  do." 

"The  death  of  George  C.  Uromgoole,  of  Vir- 
ginia, occasioned  deep  regret  among  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

We  knew  him  in  other  days.  lie  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  mind  was  unusually  clear 
and  strong,  and,  had  no  adverse  circumstances 


occurred,  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  an  honour  to  the  nation. 

But  it  was  in  private  life  he  charmed.  So 
simple,  so  kind,  so  true!  We  never  knew  a 
more  generous  man  ;  he  was  wholly  disinter- 
ested, and  knew  how  to  sacrifice  self  with  a 
grace  which  won  him  the  love  of  friends,  and 
I  he  respect  of  acquaintances. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted,  acting  upon 
false  notions  of  honour,  to  peril  his  life  and 
the  life  of  another.  His  antagonist  fell.  From 
that  hour  he  was  an  altered  man  ;  he  knew  no 
peace ;  and  to  drown  the  bitter  thought  that 
he  was  a  murderer,  he  sullied  his  soul  still 
deeper  in  crime  by  drinking  to  excess  !  And 
in  early  life  he  was  taken  from  us,  a  debased 
and  self-blighted  man ! 

Yet  how  like  him  was  the  last  act  of  his 
life.  This  little  paragraph  below,  inserted  in 
newspapers  without  comment,  and  glanced  at 
by  the  reader,  possibly  without  thought,  tells, 
at  once,  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  his 
own  estimation  of  the  depth  of  his  crime. 

"  George  C.  Dromgoole,  in  his  will,  gave 
all  his  property  to  the  children  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  fell  by  his  hand  in  a  duel." 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  in  days  when  we 
thought  duelling  no  sin, — if  we  could  be  said 
to  have  thought  about  it  all, — to  meet  with 
many,  to  know  well  some,  who  had  kiHed 
their  men.  We  never  knew  one  who  lived  in 
peace  after  the  murder;  we  know  only  two 
who  survive,  and  they  are  sots. 

The  first  time  we  were  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness a  duel  was  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1829. 
We  were  just  entering  manhood.  The  par- 
ties were  from  our  native  state.  We  knew 
them  both  well.  They  were  stationed  at  their 
places,  and  at  the  word  f  re,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  a  man  of  promise  and  place,  fell  dead. 
We  saw  him — saw  his  brother  who  gazed 
wildly  into  his  pale  face,  just  now  so  full  of 
life — saw  friends  as  they  hurriedly  took  up 
his  body,  and  bore  him  onward  to  his  home. 
And  we  saw  afterwards  the  gray-haired  father, 
as  he  bent  over  that  body,  hot  tears  falling 
down  his  cheeks,  fall  as  one  struck  with  the 
palsy,  for  his  prop,  the  boy  of  his  hopes,  was 
taken  away,  and  there  was  no  longer  happi- 
ness for  him  on  earth  ! 

But  the  survivor !  Business  relations  brought 
us  together ;  we  were  his  attorney;  and  we 
had  to  see  him  at  his  home,  and  our  house. 
In  company,  we  saw  no  change  in  him  ;  he 
was  light-hearted,  almost  I'rolicksome  in  his 
gaycty.  He  never  spoke  of  the  murder  ;  by 
an  unuttered,  but  well  understood  compact, 
(and  how  terribly  did  this  describe  the  deed  !) 
none  ever  referred  to  it.  But  soon  we  learn- 
that  he  never  slept  without  a  light  in  his  room. 
Soon  afier  we  found  that  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  drunkard,  and  scarce  three  years  had  pass- 
ed since  the  duel,  ere  he  was  stricken  down  in 
early  manhood,  and  laid  near  his  antagonist 
in  the  earth. 

But  his  death  ?  We  were  present  at  it,  and 
never  may  we  wiiness  such  another?  That 
subject — so  long  kept  sealed  up  by  himself — 
so  long  untouched  by  family  or  friend — the 
murder  of  his  school  companion  and  neigh- 
bour, was  at  last  broken  by  himself.  "  I 
could  not  help  it,"  said  he,  as  his  eyes  glared  | 


upon  us,  and  his  breathing  became  painful 
from  its  quick  and  audible  action.  We  knew 
to  what  he  referred,  and  endeavoured  to  direct 
his  thoughts  into  other  channels.  In  vain. 
"  I  could  not  help  it  :  I  was  forced  into  it ; 
could  I  help  it  I"  And  all  this  was,  in  a  du- 
elling sense,  true.  He  had  every  excuse  a 
man  could  have  to  fight ;  but  when  so  assured, 
he  exclaimed  wildly,  "  It  will  not  do — I  mur- 
dered him — I  see  him  now — I  have  seen  him 
as  he  lay  dead  on  the  field,  ever  since  I  slew 
him.  My  God  !  My  God!"  And  muttering 
these,  and  like  sentences,  with  a  shriek  such 
as  I  never  heard  mortal  utter,  he  died  ! 

Another  instance.  A  young  Scotchman 
came  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  settled,  there. 
He  gave  offence  to  a  noted  duellist,  and  was 
challenged  ;  fought,  and  killed  him.  He  re- 
moved afterwards  to  New  Orleans  ;  was  en- 
gaged in  successful  business,  and  was  regard- 
ed the  merriest  fellow  about.  His  intimate 
friends  thought  the  murder  had  made  no  im- 
pression upon  him  ;  not  one  of  his  relatives 
believed  he  cared  anything  about  it. 

In  1834  or  '35,  he  was  engaged  in  large 
cotton  speculations.  News  of  a  rise  in  price 
reached  New  Orleans,  soon  after  he  had  ship- 
ped a  large  number  of  bales  to  New  York. 
If  he  could  sell,  or  make  some  particular  ar- 
rangement, he  could  realize  a  fortune.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  New  York.  He 
jumped  on  board  a  steamer,  went  to  Montgo- 
mery, Alabama,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  by 
land  for  Washington  city.  Over-excitement 
brought  on  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina. 

Full  fifteen  years,  or  more,  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  killed  his  man.  For  the  first 
time,  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  He  had 
fever,  and  delirium  with  it.  And  in  that  deli- 
rium, with  terrible  anguish  tind  maniac  fury, 
he  spoke  of  this  deed  of  death  !  It  made  those 
of  us  who  heard  him  shudder  as  we  listened  ! 
Was  his  laughter  all  along  forced  ?  Had  his 
merriment  been  lip-deep  ;  of  the  intellect,  and 
not  of  the  heart?  He  grew  better,  and  his 
physician  thought  him  convalescent.  Now 
and  then  he  would  start  in  his  sleep,  exclaim, 
"  Take  him  off  me  ;  don't  tie  his  dead  body  to 
me  ;"  hut  the  fever  had  abated,  and  we  all 
thought  he  would  soon  be  well.  He  did  grow 
better,  but,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  went 
to  a  chest  of  drawers,  as  if  for  some  clothing, 
stealthily  took  from  it  a  razor  and  drew  it  ra- 
pidly across  his  throat!  It  was  a  dreadful 
gash  that  he  made,  and  would  have  been  fatal 
had  not  one  who  was  near  struck  his  elbow, 
as  he  was  making  the  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Poor  man  !  He  knew  and  had  known  no 
peace,  since  the  day  he  killed  his  opponent. 
When  he  thought  his  end  near,  he  made  the 
confession.  "  He  felt,"  he  said,  "  as  if  he  was 
a  murderer,  though  no  one  charged  him  with 
the  crime." 

And  our  belief  is,  that  no  man  who  kills 
another  ever  feels  otherwise!  The  mark  of 
Cain  is  upon  him,  and  he  sees  it  if  no  other 
eye  does.  • 

Food  of  the  Mastodon. — Prof.  Gray  has 
slated  to  the  Boston  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,that  there1 
had  been  recently  placed  in  his  hands  speci- 
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mens  of  earthy  matter  filled  with  finely  broken 
fragments  of  branches  of  trees,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  found  occupying  the  place 
of  the  skeleton  of  (he  Mastodon  exhumed  on 
Schooley's  mountain,  N.  J.,  and  lately  exhib- 
ited in  Boston.  The  wood  consisted  of  branch- 
lets  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  broken 
quite  uniformly  into  bits  of  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  with  only  now  and  then  traces  of 
the  bark  remaining  on  the  wood.  The  wood 
was  not  at  all  fossilized,  and  was  but  slightly 
decayed.  From  the  appearance  of  the  branch- 
lets  examined,  Professor  Gray  inferred  that 
they  belonged  to  some  coniferous  tree  or 
shrub,  probably  to  a  kind  of  spruce  fir. 


Sagacity  of  an  Otter. — One  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Zoological  Society's  collection,  observed 
two  young  otters  get  into  the  pond,  when  it 
was  but  half  full  of  water,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  climb  up  the  perpendicular  sides. 
When  they  had  remained  some  time  in  the 
water,  the  mother  seemed  anxious  to  get  them 
out  ;  and  made  several  vain  attemps  to  reach 
them  from  the  side  of  the  pond.  She  then 
plunged  into  the  water ;  and  after  playing  with 
one  of  them  for  a  short  time,  she  put  her  head 
close  to  its  ear,  as  if  to  make  it  understand  her 
intention,  and  then  sprang  out  of  the  pond, 
while  the  young  one  clung  tightly  by  its  teeth 
•to  the  fur  at  the  root  of  her  tail.  Having  land- 
ed it,  she  rescued  the  other  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

*   — 

The  Power  of  Water. — Let  a  small  iron 
tube  of  twenty  feet  in  height  be  inserted  into 
the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  ;  and  the  aperture 
round  so  strongly  closed,  that  it  will  be  water 
tight ;  pour  water  through  the  pipe  into  the 
cask  till  it  is  full ;  also  continue  filling  the  pipe 
till  the  cask  bursts,  which  will  often  be  when 
the  water  is  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  tube. 
In  this  experiment,  the  water,  on  bursting  the 
vessel,  v?ill  fly  about  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. 

The  John-Crow  Vulture. — From  a  memoir 
of  this  vulture  (Cathartes  Aura,  here  gener- 
ally called  Turkey  Buzzard)  by  R.  Hill  of 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  least,  the  appetite  of  this  bird 
is  not  confined  to  flesh  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. Flesh  is  his  food,  and  that  he  does  not 
pounce  upon  living  prey  like  the  falcon,  is 
because  his  structure  is  not  adopted  for  preda- 
tory warfare,  and  not  because  he  refuses  recent 
and  even  living  flesh,  when  in  his  power.  If 
the  John-Crow  vulture  discover  a  weakling 
new-born  pig  apart  from  the  rest,  he  will  de- 
scend, and  seizing  it  with  his  beak  will  endea- 
vour to  drag  it  away  :  its  cries  may  bring  the 
mother,  but  before  she  can  come,  the  vulture 
gives  it  a  severe  nip  across  the  back,  which 
soon  ensures  the  pig  for  his  own  maw.  If  a 
large  hog  be  lying  in  a  sick  condition  beneath 
a  tree,  the  vulture  will  not  hesitate  to  pick  out 
its  eyes,  having  first  muted  upon  the  body, 
that  it  may  discover  whelher  the  animal  be 
able  to  rise ;  the  contact  of  the  hot  fasces 
arousing  the  hog  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone. 
Cattle  also  he  will  attack  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   One  of  R.  Hill's  servants  once 


saw  a  living  dog  partly  devoured  by  one.  The 
dogs  of  the  negroes,  half  starved  at  home, 
"  bony  and  gaunt  and  grim,"  if  they  discover! 
carrion,  will  gorge  themselves  until  they  can; 
hardly  stir,  when  they  lie  down  and  sleep  with 
death-like  intensity.  A  large  dog  thus  gorged 
was  sleeping  under  a  tree,  when  a  John-Crow 
descended  upon  him,  perhaps  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  carrion  which  the  dog  had  been 
devouring,  and  began  tearing  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh;  it  actually  laid  open  a  considerable 
space  before  the  poor  animal  was  aroused  by 
the  pain,  and  started  up  with  a  howl  of  agony. 
The  wound  was  dressed,  but  the  dog  soon 
died. 


Spare  Minutes. — Spare  minutes  are  the 
gold  dust  of  time,  and  Young  was  writing  a 
true  line,  when  he  taught  'sands  make  the 
mountains,  moments  make  the  year.'  Of  all 
the  portions  of  our  life,  the  spaj-e  minutes  are 
most  fruitful  in  good  or  evil.  They  are  the 
gaps  through  which  temptations  find  the  easi- 
est access  to  the  garden  of  the  soul. 


Mineral  Waters. — In  a  late  number  of  the 
German  Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
are  some  observations,  tested  by  chemical  ex- 
periments, on  the  existence  of  arsenic,  copper, 
antimony  and  tin  in  mineral  waters.  Some 
time  since  M.  Tripper  detected  arsenic  in  the 
mineral  waters  of  Meskontine  in  Algiers,  and 
M.  Walchner  having  found  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  copper  and  arsenic,  are  generally  pre- 
sent in  various  ores  of  iron,  as  the  hydrated 
oxide  sparry  iron  ore,  and  the  argillaceous 
and  bog  ores  which  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
posits from  ferruginous  waters,  was  led  to 
search  for  them  in  the  deposits  from  chalybeate 
springs.  These  were  dissolved  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen :  the  precipitate  was  then  examined  for 
these  metals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  this 
way  M.  W.  examined  the  sediments  of  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  Griesbach,.  Rippoldsau, 
Tienach,  Lothenfels,  and  Carnstadt — as  also 
the  hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the  efferves- 
cent waters  of  Ems,  Pyrmont,  Lamschield, 
and  Brohl — arsenic  and  copper  were  found  in 
all  these,  and  antimony  in  that  of  Wiesbaden. 
These  results  have  since  been  farther  consum- 
mated by  analysis.  M.  Will  has  since  detect- 
ed in  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Rippoldsau,  tin, 
antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead.  Besides 
this,  the  waters  of  the  three  springs  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Wencelas,  and  St.  Leopold  yielded 
on  analyzajion,  proportionate  parts  of  arseni- 
ous  acid,  protoxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  antimony, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper. 


about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  banks 
constantly  caving. — N.  O.  Paper. 

Historical  Societies. — The  recent  annual 
report*  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
embodies  the  following  facts  : 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  are 
about  publishing  their  thirteenth  volume  of 
collections;  this  is  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
of  the  various  state  societies.  The  Vermont 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  have  a 
volume  of  revolutionary  and  other  papers 
ready  for  the  press.  The  Maine  Society  dur- 
ing the  last  year  have  published  a  second  vol- 
ume of  collections — so  also  have  the  New 
Jersey  Society  furnished  a  second  volume, 
containing  a  memoir  of  Win.  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Stirling.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  have 
made  large  additions  to  their  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts. The  Library  of  the  Maryland  So- 
ciety contains  twelve  hundred  volumes.  The 
societies  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  other 
States  are  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  annual  income  of  the. New 
York  Society  from  its  members,  is  about 
$3,500,  and  the  current  expenses  are  about 
$2,000.  A  donation  of  850  has  been  receiv- 
ed from  each  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Samuel  J.  Beebee,  Townsend  Harris,  and 
Geo.  Folsom.  The  increase  of  members  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight — of  which  five 
were  honorary,  sixty-five  corresponding  and 
ninety-eight  resident  members.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  November  20th,  1804.  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  original  founders,  who  met 
forty-three  years  ago  in  the  picture  room  of 
the  "City  Hall. 


Shortening  the  Mississippi. — The  process 
of  shortening  a  river  may  appear  something 
new  under  the  sun,  but  it  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  the  Mississippi,  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  United  Stales.  During  a 
recent  freshet  the  river  made  a  "  bolt"  through 
its  banks  at  Raccourci,  where  there  was  a 
considerable  turn,  and  took  a  straight  course 
for  the  nearest  point  of  his  stream,  cutting  off 
twenty-eight  miles  in  the  length  of  the  stream. 
The  largest  class  of  steamboats  pass  through 
up  and  down,  without  any  difficulty.    It  is 


Bread  stuffs. — Among  the  many  ingenious 
and  useful  inventions  shown  at  the  iate  Fair 
in  Baltimore,  was  Stafford's  Process  for 
Preserving  Breadstuff's.  A  working  model 
of  the  apparatus  was  exhibited,  together  with 
flour,  Indian  corn,  and  corn  meal,  dried  by  it. 
As  the  machine  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  and 
as  steam  is  the  heating  agent  employed,  sub- 
stances are  dried  with  perfect  certainty,  and 
without  requiring  any  previous  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  of  the  machine.  We 
export  a  large  amount  of  breadstuffs,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  flour,  meal,  and  grain  may  be  so 
dried  without  injury  to  their  nutritive  proper- 
ties, and  be  thus  prepared  at  the  same  time 
to  resist  the  effects  of  time  and  climate — and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  result — it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may 
be  the  value  of  the  invention  as  respects  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country. — Late 
Paper. 


"  I  never  complained  of  my  condition,"  said 
the  Persian  poet,  Sadi,  '■  but  once,  when  my 
feet  were  bare,  and  had  no  money  to  buy 
shoes  ;  but  then  I  met  a  man  without  feet,  and 
I  became  contented  with  my  lot." 

Those  are  the  happiest  who  live  to  benefit 
others — who  are  always  ready  with  a  word  to 
encourage,  a  smile  to  cheer,  a  look  to  persuade3 
and  a  dollar  to  assist. 
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From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

SCRIPTURE  SONNET. 

"Correct  me:  but  not  with  anger,  lest  thou  bring 
me  to  nothing." — Jeremiah  x.  24. 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering  :  when  its  test 

Comes,  we  may  prove  too  faithless  to  endure  : 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering : — it  were  best 
We  wait  God's  holy  orderings  to  ensure 

Our  highest  good.    But  we  may  ask  from  Him 
That  not  one  throb  of  grief,  one  dart  of  pain, 
One  burning  pang  of  anguish,  pierce  in  vain 

This  feeble  being,  in  its  faith  so  dim, 

This  fainting  frame,  or  this  o'er-burden'd  heart : 
We  may  implore  Him  He  would  grace  impart 

And  strength,  to  suffer  still  as  the  belov'd 
Of  His  own  bosom.  For  of  all  below 
The  one  affliction  in  this  world  of  woe 

Most  sad, — is  an  affliction  unimprov'd.* 

A.  W.  M. 


*  "  The  greatest  of  all  afflictions  is  an  oMiclion 
lost." 

Selected. 

TRUE  RICHES. 

Health  and  the  simplest  fare.    If  thou  hast  these, 
Accompanied  with  one  single  steadfast  friend — 
A  conscience  which  thou  dost  not  fear  to  bare 
To  the  great  Searcher's  eye — and  that  strong  hope 
Whose  wing  ne'er  tires,  e'en  o'er  the  yawning  grave — 
Go  thou  thy  way  :  thou  art  an  emperor 
Bearing  thy  crown  e'er  with  thee ;  go  thy  way, 
And  thank  thy  God,  who  hath  bestowed  on  thee 
The  gold  which  monarchs  covet,  but  in  vain. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

We  will  rapidly  pass  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  life-pilgrimage  of  Rebecca 
Jones.  In  1805,  her  Friend  Marlha  Routh, 
who  had  been  in  America  on  a  religious  visit 
from  1794  to  1797,  and  who  towards  the  close 
of  1801  came  from  England  to  reside  awhile  in 
this  land,  having  fulfilled  her  prospect,  and 
being  about  returning,  Rebecca  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  her. 

"Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1805. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  Friend  and  sister, 
Martha  Routh  ! — Feeling  my  heart  this  morn- 
ing renewedly  bound  to  thee,  in  the  precious 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  afflictions 
whereof  I  have  also  often  been  thy  companion, 
I  have  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  salute  thee 
on  board  the  Rose;  and  perhaps  it  may  soon 
after  thy  arrival  on  thy  own  shore,  be  put  into 
thy  hand. 

"  My  feelings  on  parting  with  thee  at  J. 
P.'s  last  Seventh-day,  amidst  such  a  concourse 
of  thy  friends,  were  indescribable;  fully  be- 
lieving that,  though  we  may  never  meet  in 
mutability,  our  spirits  will  not  be  separated  by 
distance,  either  of  time  or  space.  I  don't  dare 
to  say  that  thou  wilt  never  see  America  again  ; 
that,  and  all  future  events,  I  desire  to  leave  to 
thy  blessed  Master,  who  hath  often  made  a 
way  for  thee,  even  where  thou  couldst  see  no 
way ;  and  He  will  not  forsake  thee,  nor  suffer 
thee  to  become  desolate :  '  Because  he  hath 
set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  [  deliver 
him;  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath 
known  my  name:  he  shall  call  upon  me  and 
I  will  answer  him,'  <kc,  &c,  (read  91  st 
Psalm.)    This  gracious  promise,  so  replete 


with  mercy  and  goodness,  springs  sweetly  in 
my  remembrance,  as  a  portion  especially  de- 
signed for  thy  inheritance,  now  after  thy 
retreat  from  our  laborious  field,  wherein  thou 
hast  not  fainted. 

"  Well  my  dear  friend,  count  it  no  strange 
thing  if  thy  faith  and  patience  be  again  proved. 
Thou  knowest  too  well  the  danger  of  pleasant 
things,  to  look  for  or  desire  them  further  than 
in  the  will  of  Him,  '  who  doeth  all  things  well ;' 
and  who  hath,  in  the  promise  alluded  to,  given 
the  fullest  assurance  of  his  care  and  protection, 
through  thy  painful  pilgrimage.  The  '  Alpha' 
indeed,  will  also  reward  thy  unwearied  endea- 
vours to  promote  His  blessed  cause  and  testi- 
mony on  earth,  with  a  peaceful  admission 
among  His  faithful  servants,  when  thy  tribu- 
lations and  labours  are  over;  and  be  thy  ever 
blessed  '  Omega,'  thy  '  evening  song.'  " 

Those  who  remember  Rebecca  Jones  in 
health  and  vigour,  describe  her  as  being  of  a 
fine  portly  person, — as  having  an  imposing 
appearance  in  the  gallery,  and  a  countenance 
readily  flushed  by  the  earnestness  of  her  feel- 
ings, as  she  was  pleading  with  her  fellow  can- 
didates for  immortality,  that  they  might  be 
reconciled  unto  God.  There  was  much  dig- 
nity in  her  demeanour,  and  wisdom  in  her 
conversation.  In  meetings  for  worship  she 
was  clothed  with  gospel  power  and  authority, 
and  in  Meetings  for  Discipline  with  the  spirit 
of  wise  discernment.  Some  years  before  her 
death  her  labour  for  others  being  much  over, 
and  tried  with  many  infirmities  of  body,  she 
looked  with  wistful  earnestness,  for  the  period 
when  her  Master  should  grant  her  a  release 
from  the  afflictions  of  life's  weary  pilgrimage. 

Rebecca  Jones  had  experienced  many  trials 
calculated  to  depress  her  spirits.  She  had 
beheld  those,  with  whom  her  soul  had  enjoyed 
sweet  fellowship; — who  had  laboured  with  her 
in  the  Gospel  of  her  dear  Lord, — who  had 
been  as  bone  of  her  bone, — fall  from  their  sta- 
bility,—  lose  their  spiritual  gifts  and  graces, 
and  even  bring  reproach  on  the  blessed  Truth. 
Her  heart  had  been  sorely  wounded  thereby, 
— her  faith  had  been  closely  tried,  whilst  she 
(eared  lest  she  also  might  one  day  fall,  and 
become  a  cast  away  from  the  holy  fellowship 
of  her  people,  and  the  blessed  favour  of  her 
God.  Many  of  the  faithful  had  been  removed 
from  her  side,  and  earth  offered  little  to  induce 
her  to  desire  to  longer  tarry  amid  its  check- 
ered scenes.  Samuel  Emlen  had  gone  to  re- 
ceive the  blessed  reward  of  pure  dedication, — 
Sarah  Harrison  had  been  in  mercy  taken  from 
a  world  of  trouble, — Thomas  Scattergood  had 
exchanged  his  earthly  state  of  mingled  weep- 
ing and  rejoicing,  for  a  resting  place  in  that 
glorious  city  where  sorrow  finds  no  entrance, 
— and  others,  near  and  dear  to  her  heart,  were 
now,  like  herself,  aged  pilgrims,  waiting  for 
their  own  dismissal  from  mortality,  with  little 
ability  to  salute  an  old  fellow  traveller  in  the 
way  everlasting.  She  could  but  hope  over 
some  of  the  younger  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  yet  the  signs  of  the  times  seemed  to 
her  prophetic  of  coming  sorrow,  and  feeling 
that  '  mourning,  lamentation  and  woe'  were 
inscribed  on  the  future,  she  found  little  room 
for  rejoicing. 

Her  decease  look  place  on  the  16th  of  Fourth 


month,  1818,  she  being  then  nearly  79  years 
of  age.  The  "Annual  Monitor"  of  the  follow- 
ing  year  contains  the  following  short  obituary 
notice.  "  This  Friend  is  well  known  to  many 
in  this  country  [England],  from  having  travel- 
led  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  through  this 
nation,  at  the  time  many  other  Friends  from 
America  were  here  on  a  similar  engagement. 
She  continued  lively  even  to  old  age,  yet  had, 
for  a  considerable  time  before  her  decease,  to 
struggle  with  the  infirmities,  mental  and  bodi- 
ly, which  not  unfrequently  attend  such  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  As  we  might  hope, 
through  Divine  mercy  and  goodness,  would 
be  the  case  with  so  dedicated  a  servant,  we 
find  her  end  was  crowned  with  great  peace." 

Of  Thomas  Scattergood  we  have  as  yet  had 
but  brief  and  incidental  notices.  It  is  time  to 
refer  to  him  more  particularly,  and  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  life  which  from  early  man- 
hood was  eminently  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  labours  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  man.  He  was  born  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  23rd  of  the  First  month, 
1748.  His  father,  who  was  first  a  sea  cap. 
tain,  and  then  a  lawyer,  died  when  Thomas 
was  only  6  years  of  age,  and  he  was  thus  left 
to  tread  the  slippery  paths  of  youth  under  the 
care  of  a  mother,  who  proved  a  watchful  care- 
taker, and  sought  to  perform  her  duty  towards 
him  as  a  Christian  parent.  She  had  him  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  a  good  common 
English  education,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  up  under  the  discipline  of  a  true  godly 
restraint.  He  was  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  favoured  with  the  merciful  visitations  of 
the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  times  tender- 
ed his  heart  and  produced  living  desires  after 
good,  yet  by  not  giving  heed  to  its  approving 
and  reproving  manifestations,  he  was  drawn 
into  association  with  the  wild  and  the  foolish, 
and  led  far  from  the  path  of  self-denial  where- 
in the  true  Christian  walks,  bearing  his  daily 
cross.  When  a  youth  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where,  after  trying  employ- 
ment in  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant,  and 
the  workshop  of  a  hatter,  he  settled  down  as 
a  tanner,  which  business  he  followed  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Although  through  the  influ- 
ence of  temptation  he  fell  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  practices,  yet  was  he  not  left  by 
his  all-merciful  Saviour  without  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  inward  reproof  for  his  mis- 
steps. It  is  probable  that  a  reformation  was 
in  some  measure  commenced  in  him,  before  he 
came  of  age,  and  that  he  was  in  a  good  degree 
consistent  in  his  walk  among  men,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
David  Bacon,  which  union  took  place  in  the 
Tenth  month,  1772.  He  was  considered  of  a 
good  reputation,  and  was  made  use  of  in  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  yet  he  himself  dates  his  full 
awakening, —  his  spiritual  birth, — to  the  quick- 
ening influence  accompanying  the  Gospel  la- 
bours of  Elizabeth  Robinson,  a  minister  from 
England,  who  in  1773  with  Mary  Leaver, 
visited  the  families  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  wont  in  after  life  to  call  her,  his  mo- 
ther in  the  Truth,  and  he  notes  in  his  journal, 
that  when  he  met  with  her  in  England,  she 
acknowledged  him  as  her  child. 

The  prospect  of  things   in  Philadelphia 
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Yearly  Meeting,  was  at  that  time  low. 
Gloomy  times  as  to  the  outward  seemed  com- 
ing on  its  members.  Many,  very  many  valu- 
able ministers  and  useful  Friends  had  been 
removed  from  the  church  militant, — many 
others  were  growing  aged,  and  the  time  of 
their  departure  was  at  hand, — two  or  three 
who  from  their  former  services  and  deep  reli- 
gious experience  seemed  most  fitted  to  give 
the  strength  of  wise  counsel  in  this  season  of 
weakness,  had  incautiously  become  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  very  much 
closed  up  their  way  as  to  outward  labour.  At 
this  time  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Mary  Leaver, 
and  Robert  Walker  came  from  England  on  a 
religious  visit,  and  no  doubt  were  very  useful 
to  the  church,  leaving  many  seals  of  their 
•ninistry  here.  Robert  was  remarkably  hon- 
est and  plain  spoken.  He  attended  the  Year- 
y  Meeting  at  Newport,  in  1774,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  sitting,  having  being  burden- 
ed with  the  lifeless  state  of  the  meeting,  and 
of  the  members  assembled,  he  arose  and  de- 
livered this  short  sermon  :  "  I  request  Friends 
will  bring  with  them  the  next  time  they  come 
together,  a  little  salt.  God  is  not  pleased 
with  your  unsavoury  offerings." 

During  his  visit,  his  heart  was  much  enlarg- 
ed towards  Friends  in  America,  and  he  labour- 
ed with  fervency  of  spirit,  to  stir  them  to  such 
faithful  dedication  to  the  Lord's  will  as  would 
ensure  his  protecting  providence  around  them. 
He  saw  the  approaching  troubles,  and  longed 
that  those  who  were  to  be  exposed,  might  have 
a  place  erf  safety  from  all  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests, even  in  the  secret  pavilion  of  the  Lord's 

I  favour.  He  was  wise  in  his  counsels,  prudent 
in  his  cautions,  and  prophetic  in  his  warnings. 
The  humble  were  encouraged  by  his  ministry, 
— the  faithful  were  strengthened, — but  some  of 
those  who  had  departed  in  heart  from  the 
principles  of  their  education,  were  filled  with 
enmity  against  him,  because  of  his  honest  tes- 
timony for  the  Truth. 

In  1775,  having  nearly  finished  his  labours 
in  this  country,  he  prepared  to  return  to  Eng- 
land.   But  he  had  one  duty  laid  upon  him  by 

'his  Divine  Master  from  which  he  desired  to  be 
excused.  This  was,  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  congress  of  delegates  from  the  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  which  had  assembled  in  Phi- 
ladelphia to  consult  what  could  be  done 
to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  mother  country.  The 
delegates  to  the  congress,  were  men  of  high 
temper,  and  determined  spirit,  and  being 
exasperated  against  England  by  the  events  at 
Lexington,  as  well  as  by  former  oppressions, 
Robert  Walker  felt  very  much  discouraged, 
and  very  little  and  weak,  when  thinking  of 
attempting  to  speak  to  them.    He  thought  he 

•  could  not  do  it.  He  had  taken  his  passage, 
and  now^rvent  on  board  the  vessel,  but  an  ad- 
verse wind  blowing,  the  captain  did  not  think 
it  best  to  attempt  to  drop  down  with  the  tide. 
He  told  his  passengers  that  if  they  wished  to 
Sreturn  to  their  friends  they  might,  and  that  he 
Would  send  for  them  when  he  was  prepared  to 
sail.  Robert  now  found  that  no  excuses  would 
answer  further.  His  peace  of  mind  consisted 
n  obedience  to  his  Lord's  requiring.  Through 
some  of  his  Friends  he  obtained  liberty  to  speak 


to  the  members  of  Congress.  They  were  all  I 
patient  and  attentive,  as  were  all  others  pre- ! 
sent,  except  Timothy  Matlack,  who  was  exas- 
perated against  Friends,  and  who  evidently 
endeavoured  by  staring  Robert  in  the  face 
whilst  he  was  speaking,  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  or  embarrass  him.  Robert  re- 
tired, and  that  evening  being  sent  for  by  the 
captain,  he  went  on  board  the  ship  which  im- 
mediately got  underway.  Before  morning  the 
house  of  Joshua  Fisher  where  he  had  lodged, 
was  surrounded  by  a  company  of  armed  men, 
sent  at  the  instigation  of  T.  M.  to  arrest  him. 
They  searched  the  house,  and  not  finding  him 
retired.  The  next  day  a  cutter  was  despatch- 
ed after  the  vessel  he  had  sailed  in.  The 
vessel  of  war  making  great  speed,  soon  came 
so  near  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  that  her  crew 
descried  it, — but  at  that  moment  a  thick  fog 
gathered  round,  putting  an  end  to  all  progress. 
When  at  last  this  veil  was  raised,  the  ship 
could  not  be  seen.  The  military  men  returned 
without  their  prey,  and  the  honest  old  preach- 
er was  safely  wafted  to  his  native  land. 

Robert  Walker  was  faithfully  devoted  to 
his  Master's  service, —  humble  in  mind,  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation, — yet  no  stoic, 
— being  blessed  with  a  contented  spirit,  and 
amid  all  his  trials  and  exercises,  with  a  hap- 
py share  of  innocent  cheerfulness.  His 
Friends  in  a  testimony  to  his  memory  say  : 
"The  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry,  was 
attended  with  a  striking  and  persuasive  sim- 
plicity, and  being  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  carried  its  own  evidence  with  power  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  directing  them  from 
all  outward  dependence,  to  the  everlasting 
foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  ages." 

Being  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Lon- 
don he  was  taken  sick  there,  and  during  his 
illness  said,  "  I  have  seen  my  way  into  Lon- 
don, but  not  back,  but  am  quite  resigned  to 
the  Lord's  will.  I  have  laboured  honestly 
and  uprightly  in  my  great  Master's  cause,  and 
have  peace.    1  am  gradually  sinking  away." 

One  night  as  he  was  lying  in  great  pain  a 
Friend  desired  to  remain  with  him.  Robert 
deemed  it  unnecessary,  saying,  "  Thou  may 
go  to  thy  rest.  Leave  me  to  my  Maker,  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  me.  All  will  be  well !" 
To  one  lamenting  over  the  prospect  of  his 
removal,  whilst  the  Society  was  in  such  a 
weak  condition,  he  answered,  "  A  stripping 
time  must  come  ;  and  it  will  come,  to  take  the 
dependance  of  men  from  each  other."  The 
day  of  his  death  he  thus  in  much  confidence 
exclaimed,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  I  am  going 
home  ;  and  shall  be  gathered  as  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe."  In  a  sweet  and  heavenly 
frame  of  mind  he  departed  this  life,  on  the 
24th  of  Ninth  month,  1785,  aged  about  69 
years. 

Sarah  Grubb  thus  characterizes  Robert 
Walker :  "  He  was  a  man,  who  having  pass- 
ed through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  became 
eminent  therein.  The  multitude  could  not 
judge  of,  neither  did  they  know,  his  frequent 
suffering  descendings  with  the  Seed  when  cru- 
cified  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  in  the 
streets  of  spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt ;  and 
I  considering  himself  as  an  unworthy  minister 


[  thereto,  he  was  clothed  with  resignation  to  the 
dispensation  of  lhe  day.  Great  was  his  indus- 
try, and  yet  many  were  the  trials  of  his  faith 
for  the  supply  of  temporal  things.  Though 
unadorned  with  human  literature,  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Christ,  as  a  good 
scribe  to  whom  was  committed  the  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  all 
necessary  accomplishments  were  acquired, 
and  displayed  in  Gospel  simplicity." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Elizabeth  Gur- 
ney  made  the  following  note  in  her  diary : 
"  This  day  finished  with  a  dance.  If  I  could 
make  a  rule  never  to  give  way  to  vanity,  excite- 
ment or  flirting,  I  do  not  think  I  should  object  to 
dancing  ;  but  it  always  leads  me  into  some  one 
of  these  faults ;  indeed  I  never  remember 
dancing  without  feeling  one,  if  not  a  little  of 
all  three,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal.  But 
as  my  giving  it  up  would  hurt  many,  it  should 
be  one  of  those  things  I  part  with  most  care- 
fully:''   I.  p.  84. 

This  simple  confession  of  the  girl,  reveals 
the  character  of  the  woman.  Her  wish  to 
please,  her  fear  of  giving  offence,  led  captive 
— her  whole  life  long — her  better  judgment, 
and  betrayed  her  into  inconsistencies  of  which 
she  sometimes  displays  a  consciousness,  and  at 
other  times  an  unconsciousness  alike  "curious" 
and  instructive.  She  let  in  the  reasoner  in- 
stead  of  simply  obeying  the  inward  manifesta- 
tion of  duty,  and  thus  lost  ground,  and  failed 
to  attain  to  that  deep  religious  experience,  and 
to  that  spiritual  knowledge  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  reached.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages already  quoted  illustrate  this  remark, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  quotations. 
A  few  will  explain  what  is  alluded  to.  She  is 
speaking  in  1811  of  some  clergyman  with 
whom  she  associated,  and  says,  "  From  a 
great  fear  of  hurting  others,  I  feel,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  very  apparent,  a  bowing  to 
their  opinions  and  not  openly  professing  my 
own,  which  tries  me."    I.  p.  187. 

So  in  1816 :  "  To  have  a  clergyman  a  bro- 
ther, is  very  different  from  having  one  a 
friend  ;  a  much  closer  tie  and  a  still  stronger 
call  for  the  preserving  sweet  unity  of  spirit,  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  we  can,  to  offend  as  little 
as  possible  by  our  scruples  ;  and  yet  for  the 
sake  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  faithfully 
to  maintain  our  ground,  and  to  keep  very  close 
to  that  which  can  alone  direct  right."    I.  272. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
her  children  she  expresses  her  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  they  should  thus  leave  the  Socie- 
ty of  her  choice. 

"  I  feel  it  a  time  of  much  discouragement ; 
when  cast  in  the  way  of  Friends,  kind  as  thev 
are  to  me,  feeling  as  if  a  cloud  hung  over  me 
in  their  view.  I  am  at  times,  ready  to  be  as- 
tonished, after  having  so  loved  their  principles 
and  made  many  sacrifices  for  them  that  all 
these  things  should  be."    I.  p.  438. 

The  following  extract  will  in  the  opinion  of 
I  most  Friends  assist  in  explaining  why  all  thes6 
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things  were.  So,  at  least,  it  seems,  thought 
her  biographers. 

"In  June  (1816),  her  children  went  to 
Pakefield,  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  where 
they  were  under  the  care  of  their  aunt  Mrs. 
Francis  Cunningham.  Their  parents  follow- 
ed them,  and  for  a  short  period  remained  with 
them.  It  was  a  new  position  for  her,  to  be 
the  guest  of  an  active  devoted  clergyman, 
and  that  clergyman  her  brother-in-law.  She 
remained  some  weeks  in  Norfolk,  and  at  last 
returned  without  her  four  elder  children.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fry  had  determined  upon  passing  the 
ensuing  winter  in  London,  a  situation  in  many 
respects  so  disadvantageous  for  her  daughters, 
that  she  left  them  with  her  loved  and  valued 
relatives.  She  deeply  felt  their  being  thrown 
amongst  those  who  were  not  Friends,  but  the 
advantages  of  the  wise  care  and  oversight  of 
her  sister,  Rachel  Gurney  ;  and  the.  privilege 
of  associating  with  the  brother  who  invited 
them  to  be  his  guests,  overcame  her  objections, 
and  she  agreed  to  an  arrangement  tvhich  ap- 
pears to  have  given  the  complexion  to  their 
future  lives,  and  more  or  less  directly,  to  have 
influenced  every  member  of  the  family."  I. 
p.  271. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  to  whom  she 
thus  committed  the  training  of  her  four  eldest 
daughters  were  zealous  Episcopalians.  Cap 
it  he  wondered  at  that  these  daughters — as  she 
herself  fourteen  years  afterwards  says — dislik- 
ed in  no  common  degree  the  cross  of  the  minor 
testimonies  of  Friends? 

The  consequences  also  to  herself  of  thus 
giving  way  to  her  affectionate  nature  and  her 
desire  to  please  others,  were  what  might  have 
been  anticipated — a  relaxing  of  the  strictness 
of  her  early  scruples,  a  mixing  up  of  religious 
convictions  with  her  natural  benevolent  im- 
pulses, and  a  reasoning  away  of  the  simple 
impressions  of  duty. 

(18'22.)  "  I  have  desired  to  be  watchful 
over  personal  indulgences,  as  my  fatiguing 
life,  and  often  delicate  health,  has  given  me  a 
liberty  in  these  things,  that  now  as  I  am  bet- 
ter, I  desire  to  curtail  as  far  as  is  right  for 
me ;  but  I  find  I  do  not  serve  a  hard  Master, 
nor  one  that  would  lead  me  into  any  extremes, 
for  sometimes,  when  in  my  own  will,  for  ap- 
pearance sake,  economy,  &c,  &c,  I  have 
wished  to  leave  offindulgences,  I  have  not  felt 
easy  with  it,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  right 
thing  in  my  heart  has  warranted  my  using  a 
sufficient  supply  of  what  I  require,  though  of 
course  limited  by  Christian  moderation.  But 
I  may  thankfully  acknowledge  my  present 
needs  being  unusually  small.  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly feel  my'  bounds  enlarged  a  little,  as  Job 
Scott*  expressed  himself  near  his  end,  whatever 
is  not  criminal  appears  nearly  alike  to  me,  (or 


*  The  passage  from  Job  Scott's  Journal  to  which 
allusion-  is  here  made,  is  the  following  :  "  Perhaps  I 
never  saw  a  lime  before,  when  all  things  not  crirtU- 
nal,  were  so  nearly  alike  tome  in  paint  of  any  disturb- 
ance nf  the  mini).  I  do  not  know  but  that  when  awake 
and  capable  of  contemplation  I  nearly  rejoice  and 
give  thanks  in  all."  These  remarks  occur  near  the 
close  of  his  journal,  and  were  written  in  bis  last  ill. 
liens,  when  bis  mind  was  weaned  from  the  world. 
Certainly  (boy  were  not  meant  to  have  the  application 
made  of  them  above. 


words  to  that  effect.)  That  which  I  believe 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  me  into,  continues  dear 
and  valuable,  and  confirmed,  though  I  do  not 
certainly,  now  feel  small  things  of  so  much 
importance,  as  when  they  were  peculiarly  the 
seasonable  and  called  for  sacrifices,  as  I  fully 
believe  they  were  ;  such  as  dress,  food,  and 
perhaps  some  other  things  ;  in  speech,  I  think 
I  have  in  no  degree  altered,  never  having  seen 
it  in  my  place  to  conform  to  all  the  idiom  of 
some  Friends.  The  only  thing  that  I  know 
of  the  least  alteration  in,  is  in  calling  places 
after  saints ;  I  think  I  now  and  then  do  it,  and 
as  far  as  I  remember,  used  not  to  do  so.  I  am 
rather  doubtful  as  to  the  scruple  being  now 
called  for,  as  the  word  saints  has  so  much  lost 
its  original  meaning,  and  simply  describes  the 
place  ;  but  I  certainly  could  not  conscientious- 
ly call  my  poor  fellow  mortals,  saints ;  we 
know  too  little  of  each  other,  and  have  I  be- 
lieve no  right  to  such  titles,  either  on  earth  or 
after  we  are  gone."    I.  p.  440. 

The  following  passages  selected  almost  at 
random,  are  striking  instances  of  her  want  of 
firmness  and  consistency  in  maintaining  the 
testimonies  of  Friends,  if  not,  of  her  lukewarm- 
ness  in  their  cause.  It  would  indeed  seem, 
that  whatever  was  not  criminal  in  her  estima- 
tion appeared  nearly  alike  to  her.  After  giv- 
ing an  account  of  having  attended  the  wedding 
of  an  old  family  servant  at  Rochester  in  1826, 
she  writes  :  "  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was 
over,  a  gentleman  came  to  beg  me  to  attend  a 
Bible  meeting  about  to  be  held,  which  I  after- 
wards understood  was  a  naval  and  military 
one.  On  which  account,  some  dear  Friends 
doubted  the  propriety  of  our  going;  bvt  my 
heart  was  full  of  zeal.  I  felt  clear,  that  of  all 
people,  as  promoters  of  peace,  we  should  show 
ourselves  willing  and  glad  to  aid  them  in  such 
an  object,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  advan- 
cing that  day,  when  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  Lord  Bexley,  who  came  to 
attend  the  meeting,  called  upon  me  twice  at 

the  T  's,  to  beg  me  to  go.    I  made  up  my 

mind  to  do  so,  and  was  delighted  to  see  so 
many  naval  officers,  particularly  young  men, 
coming  forward  to  espouse  so  great  and  good 
a  cause.  I  feared  for  myself  being  in  any  de- 
gree exhilarated  in  spirits  by  the  kindness 
and  marked  attention  shown  me,  and  by  the 
honour  conferred  on  me  ;  wholly  unworthy  as 
1  am  of  being  instrumental  in  encouraging 
others  in  works  of  righteousness."  II.  p.  16. 
How  clearly  does  the  foregoing  passage  betray 
the  deterioration  which  was  Taking  place  in 
the  writer's  character,  and  which  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  the  world  "set  in  upon  her  like 
a  flood ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cnsling  Lots  on  (he  Bible. 

An  instructive  instance  of  the  effects  which 
may  follow  a  superstitious  use  of  Scripture,  is 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Lackington.  That 
celebrated  bookseller  informs  us  that,  when 
young,  he  was  at  one  lime  locked  up,  to  pre- 
vent  his  attending  a  Methodist  meeting  in 
Taunton,  and  that,  in  a  fit  of  superstition,  he 


opened  the  Bible  for  directions  what  to  do, 
and  hit  upon  these  words  :  "  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concefning  thee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  lime 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  "  This," 
says  he,  "  was  quite  enough  for  me  ;  so,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pairs 
of  stairs  to  my  own  room,  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow I  leaped,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  poor 
mistress."  He  was  of  course,  very  severely 
bruised, — so  severely,  indeed,  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  bed  during  fourteen  days.  Lackington 
did  not  see,  he  could  not  at  the  time  reflect, 
that  he  grossly  abused  a  text,  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture,— that  he  contorted  it  to  a  sense  which 
was  imposed  on  it  by  Satan, — and  that  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  exact  purpose  for.  the  sake  of 
which  the  deceiver  vainly  adduced  it  to  our 
Lord  ;  and  he  thus  very  notably  proved  to  all 
persons  who  cast  lots  upon  the  Bible,  that,  in 
superstitiously  seeking  counsel  from  the  mere 
book,  they  may  not  alone  reject  the  leaching 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  directly 
yield  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  foolish 
imagination  and  a  deceitful  heart.  How  true 
is  it  that  "  the  letter  killeth,"  while  "  the  Spirit 
giveth  life  !"  "  The  Word  of  God  is  quick 
and  powerful" — it  "  converts  the  soul  of  the 
simple" — it  is  God's  "  hammer"  and  God's 
"fire,"  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation;" 
but  that  Word  is  neither  paper,  ink,  nor  voca- 
bles ;  nor  is  it  verses  and  sentiments  ad- 
dressed to  the  mere  understanding  ;  it  is  God's 
testimony — God's  testimony  in  the  soul — a 
testimony  which,  when  understood,  is  written 
on  the  believer's  heart,  and  which  no  man  can 
appreciate  but  through  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit. —  Selected. 


Perfect  Redemption. 

Vain  is  that  imaginary  pretence,  that  Christ 
has  paid  the  whole  price  for  us,  by  which  we 
stand  fully  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that 
we  have  complete  redemption  in  him  without 
sanctification  in  ourselves  ;  and  that  by  the 
external  offering  up  of  his  body,  he  hath  per- 
fected the  work  for  us,  and  we  are  already 
reconciled  thereby.  For  was  this  the  real 
truth,  Christ  only  paid  the  price  of  man's  re- 
demption, that  he  might  continue  in  a  state  of 
pollution,  and  practice  evil  with  security  ;  or 
be  justified  in  breaking  the  known  commands 
of  God,  and  serving  Satan  during  the  whole 
term  of  this  life.  Contrary  to  this  the  apos- 
tolic doctrine  is,  "  His  own  self  bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  .we  being  dead 
to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness."  "  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  them."  "  How  shall  we-  that 
are  dead  to  sin  lire  any  longer  therein  ?" 
"  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  yo^f  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  (here- 
of." "  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  1  For  the  end 
of  those  things  is  death.  But  now  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everlasting  life."  It  is  true  the  apostle 
snith,  "  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for- 
ever them  that  are  sanctified."    But  this  doth 
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not  imply,  that  this  sacrifice  perfected  those 
who  never  came  to  be  sanctified.  Applying 
it  to  this  case,  it  can  mean  no  more  than,  that 
such  who  have  so  experienced  the  effectual 
operation  of  Divine  Grace,  as  to  become  sanc- 
tified, have  remission  by  that  one  offering,  for 
sins  committed  before  their  sanclification, 
which  perfects  their  redemption  ;  and  also  for 
transgressions  after,  upon  repentance.  For 
sin  once  committed  cannot  be  undone  ;  present 
and  future  obedience  is  no  more  than  duty  ; 
and  past  offences  must  still  remain  against  us 
without  forgiveness.  Our  Saviour,  therefore, 
by  his  sacrifice,  manifested  the  mercy,  love, 
and  kindness  of  God,  "  by  whom,"  saith  the 
apostle,  "  he  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righte- 
ousness, for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God."  Herein  he 
showed  that  a  door  of  reconciliation  is  opened 
to  all  men  ;  but  those  who  through  unbelief  of, 
and  disobedience  to  Divine  Grace,  never  experi- 
ence the  work  of  sanclification,  deprive  them- 
selves, of  that  unspeakable  advantage;  for  it 
is  through  sanctification  that  any  come  effect- 
ually to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  That  outward  offering  for  all.  show- 
ed the  love  of  God  towards  all  ;  and  that  he 
stands  ready  to  pardon  past  transgression,  in 
all  who  sincerely  accept  his  terms  of  true  re- 
pentance and  reformation  ;  but  our  salvation 
is  not  completefl  by  that  single  act  only  ;  and 
the  work  of  redemption  finished  for  us  without 
us.  Though  Christ  died  for  us,  that  we  might 
be  brought  unto  glory,  yet  we  are  not  actually 
purified,  fitted  for,  and  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  merely  by  that  one  offering.  The 
way  to  reconciliation  was  opened  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  we  are  not  saved  by  his  life  till 
we  livingly  experience  the  work  of  salvation 
in  our  own  particulars. 

Perfect  redemption  consists,  first,  in  paying 
the  price  of  ransom  ;  and  second,  in  bringing 
out  of  bondage,  and  setting  the  prisoner  at 
liberty.  Our  Saviour  paid  the  first,  by  his 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  and  he  performs  the 
last  by  the  effectual  operation  of  his  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  him,  and.  re- 
sign wholly  to  him. — Phipps. 


The  Way  of  Salvation. 

There  is  no  way  of  being  saved  from  sin 
and  wrath  eternal,  but  by  that  Christ  alone 
which  died  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  name, 
virtue,  life  or  power  under  heaven  given,  by 
which  lost  man  may  be  saved,  but  his 
alone. 

There  is  no  way  of  being  saved  by  him, 
but  through  receiving  him  into  the  heart  by  a 
living  faith,  and  having  him  formed  in  the 
heart.  Christ  saves  not  as  he  stands  without 
at  the  door  knocking,  but  as  he  is  let  in;  and 
being  let  in,  he  brings  in  with  him  that  life, 
power,  and  mercy,  which  breaks  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  unites  to  God,  and  saves. 
The  Jews  could  not  be  saved  formerly,  by  the 
belief  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  with  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Moses; 
nor  can  any  now  be  saved  by  the  belief  of  a 
Christ  already  come,  with  observation  of  all 
that  the  Apostles  commanded  or  practiced  ; 


but  alone  by  the  receiving  of  him  into  the 
heart,  who  there  works  out  the  salvation. 

There  is  no  way  of  receiving  Christ  into  the 
heart,  and  of  having  him  formed  there,  but  by 
receiving  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  in  which  light 
he  is  and  dwells.  Keep  out  the  light  of  his 
Spirit,  keep  out  Christ:  let  in  the  light  of  his 
Spirit,  let  in  Christ :  for  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  light,  and  are  alone  known  and  re- 
ceived in  the  light ;  but  never  out  of  it. 

The  way  of  receiving  the  light  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  heart,  and  thereby  uniting  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  by  hearkening  to,  and 
receiving  its  convictions  of  sin  there.  The 
first  operation  of  the  Spirit  towards  man  lying 
in  sin,  is  to  convince  him  of  the  sin  ;  and  he 
that  receives  not  the  convincing  light  of  the 
Spirit,  the  work  is  stopped  in  him  at  the  very 
first ;  and  Christ  can  never  come  to  be  formed 
in  him,  because  that  light  whereby  he  should 
be  formed  is  kept  out.  And  then  he  may  talk 
of  Christ,  and  practice  duties,  pray,  read,  and 
meditate  much,  and  gather  comforts  from  pro- 
mises, run  into  ordinances,  and  be  exceedingly 
zealous  and  affectionate  in  all  these,  and  yet 
perish  in  the  end.  Yea,  the  devil  will  let  him 
alone,  if  not  help  him,  in  all  this,  knowing 
that  he  hath  him  the  sooner  thereby  ;  he  being 
by  the  strict  observation  of  these,  kept  out  of 
the  fear  of  the  danger  of  his  condition,  which 
otherwise  he  might  be  made  sensible  of. — 
Penington. 

ELDERSHIP. 

Some  thoughts  on  the  qualification  and  work 
of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  work  of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  appears  to  be  very  weighty,  and  not 
to  be  moved  in,  but  as  the  mind  is  brought  un- 
der a  right  concern,  and  influenced  by  that 
wisdom  which  gives  a  right  understanding  in 
those  things  that  belong  to  their  office. 

To  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  to 
judge  of  the  ministry,  requires,  that,  such  as 
are  selected  for  those  services  should  be 
well  grounded  in  religion,  and  acquainted  with 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  it  requires  a  deep 
going  down  to  feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth  in 
all  their  movements ;  it  requires  clear  discern- 
ing, and  sound  judgment;  it  requires  deep  hu- 
mility of  heart ;  it  requires  the  Divine  anoint- 
ing, and  without  a  portion  thereof  the  duties 
of  their  office  cannot  be  discharged  to  the  hon- 
our of  Truth,  nor  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  For  without  these  qualifications  they 
are  likely  to  err  both  in  judgment  and  con- 
duct ;  and  their  being  set  forward  in  religious 
Society,  exposes  them  rather  more  to  some 
peculiar  temptations,  and  I  fear  hath  lifted 
some  up  to  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  ought.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  very  likely  to  err  respecting  the 
ground  of  ministry  ;  though  they  may  be  ca- 
pable to  judge  of  words,  whether  they  agree 
with  sound  doctrine  or  not  ;  but  if  they  go  not 
down,  and  travail  in  Spirit  with  those  that 
minister,  they  cannot  know  from  what  spring 
the  words  flow,  and  for  want  of  this  knowledge 
they  are  likely  to  err  in  judgment,  and  instead 
of  helping  forward  the  true  birth,  become  the 
means  of  stifling,  or  slaying  of  it.    And  for 


j  want  of  clear  discerning  and  sound  judgment, 
they  may  err  by  nursing  a  false  birth  :  and  if 
there  is  not  a  dwelling  in  deep  humility,  there 
is  danger  of  erring  in  conduct,  and  instead  of 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock,  they  may  be 
tempted  to  Lord  it  over  the  heritage. 

When  I  consider  the  weight  and  importance 
oflhe  work  confided  to  the  Elders,  this  query 
arises  in  my  mind,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"  For  such  weighty  services, 
the  sufficiency  must  be  of  God,  or  the  work 
cannot  be  rightly  done.  For  without  a  Divine 
perception,  they  cannot  be  qualified  to  discern, 
and  give  the  living  child  to  the  right  mother. 
And  if  there  is  not  wisdom  and  skill  to  use  the 
snuffers  with  judgment  and  discretion,  they 
may  extinguish  the  light,  when  they  ought 
only  to  remove  that  which  obstructs  its  bright- 
ness, that  it  may  shine  with  greater  clearness. 
If  the  selection  for  this  weighty  service  is 
made  in  and  by  the  church*  when  under  the 
Divine  influence,  no  doubt  but  the  right  [one] 
will  be  named,  and  the  lot  rest  upon  the  rightly 
qualified  :  and  these  "  Dwelling  in  that  which 
gives  ability  to  labour  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
can  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  are 
ready  to  faint." 

On  looking  over  the  advices  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  year 
1755,  I  find  the  following  lines,  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  to  be  transcribed,  and  with  which 
I  close  this  little  essay,  viz.,  "  And  when  the 
elders  appointed  to  assist  them,  and  have  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  have  faithfully  followed 
the  heavenly  leadings,  they  have  been  as 
Aaron  and  Hur,  to  the  ministry,  in  strength- 
ening their  hands  to  war  with  the  enemies  of 
God's  Israel,  and  leading  the  people  on  their 
way  from  victory  to  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies into  the  dominion  of  Truth." 

Maky  Mitchell. 

Eighth  month,  1807. 

*  Acts  i.  15  and  26. 

Be  a  Good  Neighbour. — Some  men  are 
always  in  hot  water,  and  are  never  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours.  What  is  worse 
than  to  quarrel  with  a  next-door  neighbour? 
The  tooth-ache  is  nothing  to  it.  You  cannot 
bear  anything  from  one  of  his  family.  If  his 
children  are  in  your  yard,  or  on  your  fence, 
they  must  be  driven  away  with  harsh  words 
— poor  innocent  things  !  who  have  not  learned 
the  ways  of  the  world.  You  bid  your  wife 
— who  is  perhaps  disposed  to  forgive  and  for- 
get— never  to  borrow  from  or  lend  to  the  wife 
of  your  adversary — not  to  speak  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  family.  Does  not  a  man  feel  badly  who 
has  such  a  disposition  and  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour  ? 

We  pray  you.  be  a  good  neighbour.  Over- 
look the  follies  and  the  faults  of  your  friend. 
If  he  is  morose  and  sour  in  his  disposition, 
there  is  more  necessity  for  you  to  be  forbear- 
ing, mild  and  persuasive.  You  have  but  a 
short  time  to  live  ;  O,  spend  your  days  in 
peace. — Portland  Umpire. 

Trouble  is  the  engine  in  God's  hands  to  lift 
us  up  to  heaven. 
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The  Nest  of  Sticklebacks. — After  detailing 
the  structure  of  the  nest  of  this  species  of  fish 
— Coste  states: — "  When  the  male  succeeds, 
by  his  assiduous  care  and  courageous  perse- 
verance, in  preserving  his  nest  till  near  the 
time  of  hatching,  his  zeal  is  redoubled  ;  he 
takes  away  the  stones  to  give  more  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  water,  makes  new  openings  and 
enlarges  the  old  ones,  multiplies  the  currents, 
moves  the  eggs,  brings  them  sometimes  to  the 
surface,  at  other  times  carries  them  to  the 
bottom,  thus  supplying  them,  by  varying  their 
position,  with  the  conditions  suited  to  this  pe- 
riod of  their  development.  Finally,  when  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  he  still  continues  to  watch 
over  them  in  his  nest,  and  does  not  allow  them 
to  go  at  liberty,  till  they  have  become  suffi- 
ciently active  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
own  preservation. 

Swarm  of  Lady  Birds. — In  the  Eighth 
month,  1847,  an  extensive  swarm  of  these  in- 
sects was  brought  by  a  strong  south-west  wind 
from  the  continent  to  the  Isle,  of  Thanet. 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  few  lady  birds  made 
their  appearance.  Their  number  kept  increas- 
ing during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing  days,  until  the  cliffs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  of  Brondstairs  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  them.  The  stalks  of  the  plants 
looked  as  if  they  were  borne  down  by  a  crop 
of  red  berries.  The  white  dresses  of  the  fe- 
males attracted  them  especially,  and  gave  no 
little  annoyance  to  those  who  were  afraid  of 
them.  They  are,  however,  perfectly  harm- 
less and  except  for  their  disagreeable  smell 
need  not  be  avoided.  These  creatures  are 
carnivorous,  and,  of  course,  could  not  find 
food  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  reduced  to  the  sad  extremity  of  feeding 
on  their  departed  friends,  whose  dead  bodies 
were  strewed  about  the  paths  in  all  directions. 
They  were  not  all  of  one  species.  The  com- 
mon kind,  with  a  yellow  body  and  seven  black 
spots,  was  most  abundant ;  next  to  that  came 
the  species  with  two  black  spots;  the  one  with 
nine  spots  was  scarcer  still ;  and  there  were 
only  a  few  specimens  of  that  with  a  black 
body  and  orange  spots. 

The  lady-birds  continued  at  Broadstairs,  till 
a  strong  wind  from  the  south  setting  in  clear- 
ed the  whole  district. 

The  cause  of  the  swarming  of  these  insects 
is  probably  a  scarcity  of  their  natural  food 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  wind,  which 
sweeping  over  a  large  tract  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, carries  along  with  it  all  who  are  disposed 
lo  go. 

I  desire  the  Spirit  of  God  above  and  beyond 
all  other  possible  possessions,  interest,  or  en- 
joyments ;  both  as  a  controlling  principle,  dis- 
cernible in  its  effects,  enabling  me  to  command 
myself,  and  all  my  powers  for  God  ;  and  as  a 
distinct  inward  feeling  and  foretaste  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven  ;  for  one  can  hardly  be 
without  the  other  in  my  heart. — Adams. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  two  states 
of  nature  and  grace,  know  the  difference  lo  be 
as  great,  as  between  heaven  and  earth. 


Holiness  is  happiness.  They  are  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  one  necessarily 
produces  the  other. 


THE  FRIEND, 


SIXTH  MONTH  17,  1848. 


The  information  received  for  some  weeks 
past  on  the  deeply  interesting  subject  relative  to 
the  rejection  or  adoption  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, of  the  pending  Treaty  between  that 
government  and  our  own,  has  been  so  various 
and  often  so  contradictory,  that  we  have  hesi- 
tated from  time  to  time  to.  offer  any  statement 
in  regard  to  it.  Within  the  last  week,  how- 
ever, the  advices  have  assumed  a  more  relia- 
ble character,  and  several  days  since  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  that  on  the  lUth  ult. 
the  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  Mexican  Cham- 
ber' of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35 ;  and 
its  adoption  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was  confidently  expected.  Subsequent- 
ly this  expectation  has  been  amply  confirmed, 
as  will  appear  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  Extra, 
June  4,  1  p.  m. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  our  paper  of  this 
morning,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  high 
source,  dated  Mexico,  May  26th,  which  com- 
municates the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  passed  the  Mexican  Senate 
on  the  25th  ult.  by  a  vote  of  33  to  4.  The 
writer  adds,  that  it  is  expected  that  the  ratifi- 
cations will  be  exchanged  to-day  (26th  ult.), 
and  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Valley  will  be  under  marching  orders  the 
coming  week  ;  and  may  be  expected  to  reach 
Vera  Cruz  for  embarkation  in  twenty  days 
thereafter." 

From  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city,  of  the 
13th:— 

"  Washington,  June  12. 

"  The  Government  has  received  the  official 
announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  was  immediately  sent  into  the  Senate." 

The  same  paper,  the  Ledger,  in  some  sen- 
sible remarks  on  the  subject,  says  : — 

"  The  whole  country  has  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  war  is  closed,  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing employed  in  carnage  and  destruction,  our 
energies  may  henceforth  be  directed  to  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  peaceful  arts, 
and  the  moral  and  political  progress  of  our 
country.  The  termination  of  the  Mexican 
contest  is  another  proof  of  how  little  good 
arises  from  a  resort  to  force,  .  .  .  having 
accomplished  nothing  which  might  not  have 
been  attained  for  one  half  the  pecuniary  cost, 
and  none  of  the  bloodshed." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  Augustus  Rogers,  agent,  from  John 
Weill),  Clnyton  Webb,  Stephen  Cody,  Owen  Philips, 
and  James  G.  Edwards,  §2  each,  for  vol.  21,  and  from 
Asa  Randall,  and  Alfred  Knight,  82  each,  for  vol.  20 ; 
per  William  Wright,  agent,  from  Ambrose  Boone, 
Jervis  Cornell,  and  William  Wright,  $2  each,  for  vol. 
21  ;  from  Thomas  Raisin,  and  Robert  Richardson,  82 


each,  to  No.  30,  vol,  22  ;  and  from  Edward  Cr'onk,  $2, 
to  No.  24,  yol.  22 ;  from  Barling  Hellock,  $2,  to  No. 
29,  vol.  22  ;  from  Jarvis  Congdon,  $4,  for  vols.  21  and 
22;  from  George  S.  Passmore,  $2,  for  vol.  21 ;  from 
H.  H.  Phillips,  $2,  for  vol.  21  ;  from  Jesse  Henley,  $2, 
for  vol.  21 ;  from  Barnaby  Nixon,  $2,  to  No.  40,  vol. 
22  ;  from  William  Cole,  $2,  for  vol.  21 ;  per  M.  Jones, 
P.  M.,  from  Francis  Jones,  $2,  to  39,  vol.  22. 


For  Sale. 

A  complete  set  of "  The  Friend"  in  good 
order.  Seldom  offered.  Inquire  at  this  office, 
Price  moderate. 

WANTED 

Complete  copies  of  Vols.  2,  7,  8  and  9  ;  by 
obtaining  which,  more  complete  sets  can  be 
furnished.  Nos.  5  to  17  inclusive,  of  vol.  2 
will  be  bought,  in  order  to  make  complete  co- 
pies of  that  volume. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18th. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  Fifth  month  10th,  Mary 
Davis,  an  elder  and  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  the  10th  instant, 

of  an  injury  received  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, on  the  3rd,  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Richard,  son  of  Horatio  C.  Wood,  both  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

Although  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
this  j'oung  man,  are  of  the  most  deeply  afflicting  cha- 
racter, we  are  consoled  with  the  belijf  that  he  was 
not  altogether  unprepared  for  so  sudden,  and  so  se- 
vere a  stroke.  On  the  3d  day  after  he  received  his 
injury,  he  stated  he  had  been  trying  to  bow  the  knee, 
for  the  past  three  months,  and  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  to  spare  him  now,  he  wrould  try  to  serve  Him. 
His  mind,  which  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  injury 
had  wandered,  being  restored  at  this  time,  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  awful  change 
which  he  was  told  in  all  probability  awaited  him.  On 
finding  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  his  deep  men- 
tal conflicts  were  agonizing,  and  his  bodily  sufferings 
so  great,  that  it  seemed  as  though  unsupported  hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  endured  them.  He  said, 
"he  had  been  a  sinner,  yes!  the  chief  of  sinners," 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  forgiveness.  And  in  sup- 
plication he  fervently  said,  "  Father  of  all  mercies,  if 
it  please  thee,  pass  this  bitter  cup  from  me ;  yet  not 
my  will  but  thine  he  done!" — On  Fifth-day  he  sent 
messages  and  warnings  to  many  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  ;  the  import  of  which  were  deeply  interest- 
ing to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended ;  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  that  they  might  have  witnessed 
his  sufferings  and  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  At  another 
period  he  said,  he  had  had  an  evidence  given  him,  and 
tint  not  a  slight  one,  that  he  would  be  accepted. — On 
Sixth-day,  h£  ejaculated,  "Come,  come,  Lord  Jesus, 
take  ine  !  Come  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  die!"  Soon  after  he  added,  he  would 
not  change  his  situation  with  any  one  living  and  en- 
joying the  things  of  this  earth. —  His  bodily  sufferings 
continued  intense  until  near  his  close,  but  his  mind 
remained  calm,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Lord, 
and  an  assuranco  that  his  hopes  of  immortality  were 
based  upon  the  Sure  Foundation. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 
C AK MEL,   EGYPT,  ARABIA. 

Our  travellers  visited  a  small  community 
of  Jews  in  Haifa  at  the  base  of  Carmel,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  river  Kishon,  and 
had  an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  them. 
They  "  met  with  about  sixteen  adults,  and 
some  children,  at  the  synagogue.  They  are 
altogether  but  a  small  body,  consisting  only 
of  fifteen  houses,  with  a  population  of  from 
foity  to  fifty.  Tlisy  are  all  Sephardim,  prin- 
cipally from  the  north  of  Africa.  "Rabbi  Mai- 
mon  ben  Chamo,  from  Morocco,  is  their  ruler, 
reader,  and  butcher.*  They  have  a  school  of 
ten  boys,  taught  by  Jacob  ben  Simeon,  which 
is  greatly  in  want  of  books.  They  all  under- 
stand Hebrew,  and  one  of  them  reads  Arabic. 
The  population  of  Haifa,  they  told  us,  consists 
of  about  500  Muslims.  The  Christians  are 
more  numerous,  having  about  200  houses. 
There  are  English/French,  Russian,  and  Aus- 
trian consular  agents  resident  at  the  place; 
because,  in  winter  particularly,  (he  ships  which 
enter  the  bay  of 'Akka  find  the  safest  anchor- 
age outside  the  town. 

"  Graham  and  I  tried  to  get  these  Jews  en- 
gaged in  religious  conversation ;  but  they 
showed  great  backwardness  to  meet  our  views 
in  this  respect,  more  so,  indeed,  than  any 
Jews  with  whom  we  had  met  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  moment  that  we  took  the 
name  of  the  Messiah  into  our  lips,  four  or  five 
of  them  made  their  escape  from  our  company. 
And  yet  we  were  approaching  the  subject  of 
His  great  work  in  the  manner  the  most  gentle, 
as  far  as  their  views  and  prejudices  were  con- 
cerned. 

"  Trav. — '  Where  do  the  Jews  expect  that 
the  Messiah  should  appear?' 

"  Jews. — 1  At  Tiberias,  and  from  thence  he 
will  go  to  Safed  to  reign,  before  he  proceeds 
to  Jerusalem.' 

"Trav. — 'On  what  account  do  you  expect 


that  the  Messiah  will  first  reveal  himself  at 
Tiberias?' 

"  Jews. — '  That  place  was  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

"Trav. — '  But  does  not  the  prophet  Micah 
say, — But  thou  Bethlehem,  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me 
that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old  from  everlasting  ?' 
"  Jews. — '  What  is  this  V 
"  Other  Jews. — '  Bethlehem-Ephratah  was 
the  city  of  David.  The  prophet  Micah  inti- 
mates that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  descended  of 
King  David.' 

"  Trav. — '  You  are  making  too  great  a 
limitation  of  the  passage.  It  makes  no  men- 
tion of  David.  He  had  already  lived  and 
reigned  before  the  prophet  wrote.  The  con- 
trast in  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  is  between  the 
littleness  of  Bethlehem  arid  the  greatness  of 
the  ruler  who  was  still  to  come  out  of  it,  even 
of  that  Divine  personage,  whose  goings  fdVth 
are  not  merely  from  David,  but  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting.  The  whole  Christian  world 
believe  that  they  have  indisputable  historical 
evidence,  that  the  Messiah  has  already  appear- 
ed at  Bethlehem.' 

"  They  listened  to  us  with  apparent  uneasi- 
ness, when  we  further  prosecuted  this  inter- 
esting theme.  I  have  often  noticed,  that  the 
more  ignorant  the  Jews  are,  the  more  are 
they  indisposed,  generally  speaking,  to  have 
their  unbelief  opposed. 

"  None  of  these  Jews  seem  to  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  history  of  Haifa." 

"Faring  thus  meagerly,"  our  travellers 
soon  took  their  departure  to  seek  in  other 
quarters  for  the  information  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  They  visited  several  other 
small  communities  of  Jews  in  Palestine,  but 
none  of  special  interest  except  a  little  company 
at  Shechem,  who  are  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  Samaritans  resident  there.  Before, 
however,  relating  the  interesting  circumstances 
of  Wilson's  intercourse  with  that  ancient  and 
truly  remarkable  people,  let  us  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  of  the  Dispersed  of  the  House  of 
Israel,  whom  he  encountered  in  various  parts 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

Pursuing  his  own  method,  in  tracing  his 
route  backward  from  Palestine  to  India,  by 
the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  sea,  the 
Egyptian  Jews  first  claim  our  attention. 

"I  was  sorry  to  find,  when  at  Cairo,"  he 
says,  "  the  Jewish  population  there  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  especially  by  the 
plagued  The  Talmudists  reckon  themselves 
at  about  1000,  the  Karaites  at  350,  and  the 
Franks  at  60,— in  all  1410. 

"  The  Talmudists  are  governed  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  Joseph  Moshe  al  Ghazi, 


alias  Rabbi  Mercator,  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Pasha  for  their  conduct,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  which  are 
exacted  from  them  by  the  government.    I  ex- 
perienced tnuffh  kindness  from  him  during  the 
several  interviews  which  1  had  with  him;  but 
I  did  not  ascertain  how  far  he  is  inclined  to 
act  on  the  principal  of  toleration  in  reference 
to  religious  inquiry  among  those  who  are 
placed  under  his  authority.    He  wields,  it  was 
said  to  me,  almost  irresponsible  power  as  to 
fine,   imprisonment,   and  excommunication, 
both  civil  and  sacred.    He  sent  his  son  round 
with  me  to  show  me  the  different  synagogues. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  but  not  remark- 
able either  for  their  size  or  their  comfortable 
accommodations.    They  contain  a  very  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  both  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  other  sacred  books,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  That 
which  claims  the  highest  antiquity,  I  was  left 
myself  to  unfold  from  some  score  of  silk  cov- 
ers in  which  it  was  enveloped,  it  being  alleged 
that  no  Jew  can  touch  it  without  dying  within 
the  year  of  his  application  to  it  of  his  hand. 
In  the  synagogues,  or  in  the  small  apartments 
adjoining  them,  are  kept  the  schools,  four  in 
number,  in  which  the  children  are  instructed. 
The  effort  of  the  masters  seemed,  with  one 
exception,  to  be  more  directed  to  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shout  than  shoot,  as  there 
is  a  repetition  of  Hebrew  constantly  going  on 
in  them,  without  any  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  words,  or  the  general  sense  which 
they  convey.    The  humble  seminary  in  which 
a  better  system  was  observed,  had  lately  been 
instituted   by  a  respectable  French  Jew,  M. 
Cremieux,  who,  from  charitable  motives,  had 
made  provision  for  its  support.    There  are 
few  men  of  learning  among  the  Talmudists, 
and  only  five  or  six  of  them  bear  the  title  of 
Rabbi.    Few,  if  any  of  them,  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Jews;  and  most 
of  them  belong  to  families  which,  either  in  the 
present  or  past  generation,  have  come  from 
Candia,  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  or  Jeru- 
salem.   One  or  two  of  them  are  thought  to 
be  opulent  ;  but  they  carefully  conceal  their 
possession  of  riches.    Their  occupations  were 
slated  to  be  those  of  the  money  changer,  shop- 
keeper,  travelling  merchant,  jeweller,  and  me- 
chanic. 

"  The  Koraim  (Karaites)  or  Textuarians, 
are  the  native  Jews  of  Cairo.  They  repre- 
sented themselves  to  me  as  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  settlers  in  Egypt ;  and  in  doing 
this  they  probably  gave  a  true  account  of 
themselves,  for  they  belong  to  an  ancient  sect, 
which  probably  originated  in  the  country,  and 
which  has  for  many  ages  made  few  proselytes. 
In  reference  to  worldly  circumstances  they 
are  evidently  inferior  to  the  Talmudists,  though 
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their  occupations  are  of  a  similar  character. 
They  are  under  the  authority  of  Nasi  Eliahu 
Levi,  and  Hakham  Joseph  ben  Abraham. 
Their  liturgy,  which  appeared  to  me  very  vo- 
luminous, is  in  manuscript.  It  principally 
consists  of  scripture  extracts.  Though  the 
Karaites  reject  tradition,  and  protest  against 
the  fictions  of  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabini- 
cal  works,  they  appeared  to  me  to  shrink  even 
from  a  literal  or  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  use  it  more  as  having  a  charm  in 
its  sound  than  power  in  its  sense.  I  was  sorry 
to  form  this  opinion  of  them.  They  seemed 
comparatively  indifferent  about  the  question  of 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  past  or  future. 
'  All  things,'  they  said,  '  remain  as  they  were, 
and  we  have  principally  to  read  the  Bible.' 
Whether  this  was  said  by  them  sincerely,  or 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  me  from  discussing 
with  them  a  disagreeable  subject,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently calculated  to  awaken  compassion,  and 
a  desire  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.  One  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  them  afforded  me 
pleasure.  They  professed  their  utmost  readi- 
ness to  send  their  children  to  any  school  which 
might  be  efficiently  superintended  by  a  Chris- 
tian. At  present  they  have  only  one  school 
of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  scholars." 

The  tenth  and  final  article  of  their  creed  is  : 
— "  That  the  blessed  God  has  not  abandoned 
his  people  in  their  captivity,  although  they  lie 
under  the  chastisement  of  God  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per that  every  day  they  should  secure  their 
salvation  by  Messiah  the  son  of  David." 

"The  Frank  or  European  Jews  of  Cairo, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  both  polite  and  respect- 
able persons.  The  native  Jews,  however, 
complained  of  them  as  having  the  fear  neither 
of  God  nor  man.  Their  disregard  of  the 
Sabbath  is  probably  the  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  them  which  is  most  shocking  to  their 
brethren.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  world- 
liness  of  the  Jews;  but  I  question  much  whe- 
ther, if  they  were  more  systematic  in  their 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  than  they  are, 
they  would  be  more  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion on  this  account  than  many  professing 
Christians." 

Of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  Wilson  has  but  little 
to  say  from  his  own  observation.  He  thinks 
that  by  mixture  of  blood,  and  effect  of  climate, 
they  have  so  departed  from  the  primitive  type 
as  to  "  have  scarcely  the  form  and  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  throughout  the 
•world."  Nevertheless,  in  Rabinical  supersti- 
tion, the  Jews  of  'Aden  are  not  excelled.  He 
takes  his  account  of  them  from  Samuel — a 
European  Jew,  who  has  written  concerning 
them,  as  follows: — "The  Talmud  rules  su- 
preme among  them.  Their  education  is  reli- 
giously conducted  to  perpetuate  the  authority 
of  their  traditions.  They  obey  the  mandates 
of  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  all  the  terrors 
of  our  law  arc  insufficient  to  remove  a  single 
word  or  command  uttered  by  the  elders.  All 
matters,  civil  or  religious,  are  decided  by  the 
ciders,  and  they  therefore  sign  themselves 
'  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  'Aden,'  and  their  sentence  is 
irrevocable.  Should  any  dare  disobey  these 
judges,  he  would  meet  tho  severest  punish- 


ments. The  judge,  whose  words  are  slighted, 
would  proceed,  for  the  first  time,  and  proclaim 
that  such  and  such,  a  member  is  not  permitted 
to  see  us  in  the  worship  of  God.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  be  disconnected  with  them,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  come  nearer  than  four  feet  to  them. 
Should  he  persist  in  his  disobedience,  alter 
thirty  or  forty  days  he  would  be  excommuni- 
cated, which  is  worse  to  the  individual  than 
death  itself,  for  no  man  would  speak  to  him 
or  meet  him  on  the  street,  and  his  own  wife 
would  look  upon  him  as  accursed  ;  and  he 
could  not  repent,  even  if  it  were  his  first  of- 
fence, in  less  than  three  years,  during  which 
he  would  wander  as  an  outcast  and  a  vaga- 
bond on  the  earth,  which  is  according  to  the 
Talmud." 

They  are  rigid  observers  of  the  Sabbath. 
"  In  reply,"  says  Wilson,  "  to  one  of  my 
queries,  they  said,  '  We  do  not  cook,  or  even 
twist  the  hair  of  our  heads  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
we  would  not  eat,  if  threatened  with  death  ;  if 
our  houses  were  burning,  we  would  not  put 
out  the  fire."  The  ascetics  of  the  Roman 
church  might  point  to  them  as  models.  "  Their 
food  is  generally  confined  to  bread,  rice,  fish, 
and  dates.  The  only  regular  and  substantial 
meal  which  they  have  is  in  the  evening.  Sel- 
dom do  they  use  animal  food.  Their  articles 
of  household  furniture  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
— a  few  low  benches,  which  serve  for  both 
seats  and  beds,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  cups, 
plates,  and  cooking  vessels  of  tin  and  copper, 
earthen  pitchers,  and  leathern  bottles." 

Their  residence  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
habits,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  on  the 
barren  and  rocky  peninsula  of 'Aden. 

(To  l>e coiui nued.) 

THE  BIBLE. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bible  Society,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  In- 
stitutions with  which  our  State  is  brightened 
and  adorned.  Nearly  forty  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  Association  commenced  its  lauda- 
ble labours.  During  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  there  were  circulated  7245  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase,  till  the  annual  circulation 
exceeds  sixty  thousand  copies.  It  has  been 
estimated,  by  those  presumed  fo  be  familiar 
with  statistics  in  relation  to  the  early  circula- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  during  a 
period  of  about  three  hundred  years  preceding 
the  era  of  Bible  Societies,  there  were  printed 
only  about  three  millions  of  Bibles.  Since 
that  lime,  however,  during  a  space  of  only 
forty- four  years,  there  have  been  sent  forth  to 
the  world  more  than  thirty  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  These  have  been  published 
in  almost  every  language,  and  sent  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world,  so  that  we  hope  ere 
long,  the  scriptures  may  be  so  diffused,  that 
every  man  may  read  "  in  his  own  tongue 
wherein  he  was  bom,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."  These  facts  furnish  powerful  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  and  value  of  such  institutions. 
During  last  year  the  work  has  been  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  ;  and 


in  Western  Pennsylvania  there  were  circulated 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
copies  of  the  Bible,  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  copies  of  the  Tes- 
tament. Various  new  auxiliary  Societies  were 
formed,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  full 
of  encouragement. — Penn.  Inquirer. 


The  Bridlington  Pilots; 

OR 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  SOBRIETY. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  histories,  evidenc- 
ing the  good  things  working  men  may  do  lor 
themselves  by  cultivating  habits  of  sobriety, 
and  co-operating  for  mutual  benefit,  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  teetotal  pilots  of 
Bridlington,  a  small  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  Prior  to  the  year  1842  the  pilot- 
boats  of  the  port  were  all  owned  by  publicans, 
who  encouraged  the  men  to  drinking  habits, 
and  either  directly  or  indirectly  exacted  from 
them  the  hard  earnings  for  which  they  often 
endangered  their  lives.  Drunkenness  there- 
fore prevailed,  and  the  wives  and  families  of 
some  of  the  men  were  doomed  to  suffer  the 
keen  privations  consequent  upon  such  an  evil. 
About  this  period,  however,  James  Teare,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  of  temperance  advocates, 
visited  Bridlington,  and  called  to  his  standard 
men  who  had  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 
feel,  upon  so  important  a  subject.  Among  his 
first  converts  were  some  of  the  Bridlington 
pilots ;  the  men  who  had  often  braved  the  per- 
ils of  the  storm  to  save  the  lives  and  property 
of  others,  began  to  perceive  that  drunkenness 
was  a  perpetual  tempest  to  them,  and  that  they 
must  now  defy  its  ragings,  and  secure  a  peace- 
ful haven  for  themselves.  But  difficulties  be- 
set their  pati.  One  of  their  boats  was  owned 
by  the  landlord  of  the  "  Greenland  Fishery," 
another  by  the  "  Cock  and  Lion,"  and  a  third 
by  the  "  Tiger;"  and  the  owners  soon  showed 
that,  however  willing  they  might  be  that  the 
pilots  should  snatch  others  from  impending 
evil,  they  were  unwilling  that  they  should  have 
a  care  for  themselves.  They  were  accord- 
ingly ridiculed,  persecuted,  and  discharged 
where  deemed  incurable;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances their  cause  seemed  hopeless.  But 
at.  last  a  voice  was  heard  among  them — "  Let 
us  unite  to  labour  for  ourselves!"  and  forth- 
with a  company  was  formed  on  total  absti- 
nence principles,  shares  of  ten  shillings  each 
were  subscribed  for,  and  soon  a  boat  was 
seen  floating  upon  the  waters,  her  name,  "Tee- 
totaler," inscribed  upon  her  modest  flag,  that 
outspread  itself  upon  the  breeze.  Success  at- 
tended the  exertions  of  her  crew,  who,  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  strong  drink,  soon  gave 
evidence  of  increased  happiness.  Stimulated 
by  good  example,  other  men  became  abstain- 
ers, and  soon  a  second  boat,  the  "  Rechabite," 
was  afloat,  manned  by  a  teetotal  crew.  Soon 
afterwards  one  of  the  publicans  failed,  and 
offered  a  boat  for  sale.  She  was  bought  by 
teetotalers,  and  after  a  thorough  scrubbing  and 
a  coat  of  paint,  her  old  name — "The  Sports- 
man"— being  blotted  out,  was  christened  "  The 
Abstinence,"  and  sent  afloat  as  a  "  reformed 
character  !"  For  some  time  the  boats  paid  a 
profit  to  the  shareholders  of  thirty-five  per 
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cent.  Latterly,  the  weather  having  been  fine, 
and  the  boats  less  needed,  the  returns  have 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  to  the 
company,  besides  which  they  have  paid  to  the 
men  working  them  upwards  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  money  has  found  its  way  to 
their  wives  and  families,  and  great  benefit  has 
resulted  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  in  November,  1844,  a 
large  vessel,  laden  with  tallow,  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgb,  was  cast  on  the  strand  in  a  dread- 
ful gale  of  wind  from  the  east.  A  life-boat 
was  manned  by  fourteen  men  from  the  publi- 
cans' boats,  and  put  to  sea.  But  after  a  severe 
struggle,  they  failed  to  reach  the  vessel.  In 
the  meantime  a  small  boat  is  observed  strug- 
gling with  the  furious  billows — a  breathless 
anxiety  prevails  among  the  crowd  upon  the 
shore — the  boat  ploughs  her  way  through  the 
angry  waters — they  succeed  in  conveying  a 
rope  to  the  wreck,  and  all  hands  are  saved  ! 
And  now  the  boat  puts  back  to  the  shore, 
reaching  it  in  safety  through  the  dangerous 
surf, — 'tis  The  Rechabite !  and  her  teetotal 
crew,  who  are  greeted  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  admiring  multitude.  A  Tee- 
total Smack  Company  has  likewise  been 
formed,  and  they  have  given  £120  for  a  ves- 
sel to  put  out  and  assist  ships  in  distress.  To 
the  working  men  everywhere,  whatever  be 
their  occupation,  we  say — imitate  the  noble 
example  of  the  teetotal  pilots  of  Bridlington  ! 
— People's  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Holstein  Meadows. 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  in  an  article 
on  Kohl's  Travels  in  Denmark,  has  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Holstein  meadows,  which 
I  apprehend  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  and  therefore  request  the 
editor,  if  he  coincides  in  the  opinion,  to  insert 

"  Nothing  can  surpass  the  luxuriance  of 
the  Holstein  meadows,  every  inch  of  which 
has  been  created  by  the  sea.  The  great  rivers 
flowing  from  Northern  Germany,  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  bring  down  a  huge 
mass  of  rich  mud,  which,  in  a  ticleless  sea  like 
the  Bali ic  or  Mediterranean,  would  speedily 
form  a  delta ;  but  the  furious  tides,  currents, 
and  winds  of  the  North  Sea,  keep  it  in  suspen- 
sion till  it  is  finally  deposited  at  a  distance, 
and  forms  an  alluvial  belt  along  the  coast. 
The  soil  thus  progressively  created  is  so  rich, 
as  to  quadruple  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
land,  and  every  possible  contrivance  is  adopt- 
ed to  accelerate  its  formation.  Jetties,  con- 
structed of  strong  beams,  driven  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  deep  into  the  mud,  are  carried 
out  to  low-water  mark,  each  of  these  of  course 
creating  a  backwater,  in  which  there  is  no 
motion,  and  all  the  earthy  matter  in  suspen- 
sion is  able  to  settle.  After  a  time,  a  layer  of 
soil  rises  to  the  surface,  and  divers  saline 
plants  creep  over  it,  which  grow  and  fatten 
upon  the  slime.  Plants  of  a  higher  order 
succeed,  and  contribute,  by  their  decaying  re- 
mains, to  increase  and  raise  the  ground  ;  and 
this  process  goes  on  for  years,  till  at  last  a 
fine  grass  springs  up  in  spots,  and  the  cattle 


are  forthwith  driven  down  at  ebb-tide  to  graze. 
As  the  tides  are  apt  to  be  brought  violently 
forward  without  warning,  over  grass  and  all 
by  the  westerly  winds,  it  is  only  the  oxen 
which  are  risked  in,  these  exposed  situations, 
as  they  fly  at  once  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger to  the  higher  ground,  and  there  make  the 
best  fight  for  their  lives  that  they  can,  while 
the  sheep,  like  the  stupid,  blundering  things 
they  are,  stand  quietly  still  to  be  drowned.  If 
the  herbage,  such  as  it  is,  promises  well,  a 
subscription  is  raised,  the  government  engi- 
neers are  called  in,  and  a  dike  is  carried  out 
at  great  cost  and  labour  round  the  outlying 
portions,  which  thus,  after  descending  in  the 
shape  of  mud  from  the  romantic  crags  and 
valleys  of  Bohemia,  ends  in  becoming  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

"  The  country  thus  created  is  very  curious. 
From  Hamburg  to  Ripen  it  extends  round  the 
coasts  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  but  of  inconsiderable  breadih.  The 
whole  is  a  dead  flat,  without  a  shrub  on  it  as 
big  as  a  gooseberry  bush,  but  a  veritable  para- 
dise to  a  grazing  farmer,  being  one  uninter- 
rupted stretch  of  fat  alluvium,  alternately  corn 
and  meadow,  every  inch  of  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  productive,  and  is  made  to  pro- 
duce accordingly.  To  the  right  and  left,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  sea  of  grass, 
covered  far  and  near  with  grazing  herds — the 
backs  of  the  cows  and  oxen  in  parts  just  peer- 
ing above  the  abundant  herbage.  Dikes  in 
straight  lines  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  canals 
in  straight  lines  for  drainage,  cutting  each 
olher  at  right  angles,  run  endlessly  along  the 
horizon.  On  the  tops  of  these  dikes  the  roads 
are  carried  ;  for  a  very  few  days  of  rain  is  suf- 
ficient to  convert  the  marsh  below  into  a  deep 
tenacious  slime,  impassible  for  wheel-carri- 
ages. The  cost  of  keeping  them  up  is  im- 
mense, in  some  parts  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  per  mile  ;  but  it  is  cheerfully  borne,  as 
the  sea  would  else  flood  the  whole  country  ; 
and  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  all." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

ONE  AND  ALL. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  selfish  and  the 
predacious  lies  in  supposing  that  their  own 
interests  can  be  regularly  and  securely  advan- 
ced by  throwing  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  their  feet.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
one  may  occasionally  be  successful  to  some 
extent  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours,  or  by  a  complete 
neglect  of  their  interests,  there  is  no  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  efforts  made  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  favourable  probabilities  are 
never  great,  except  where  the  interests  of 
others  have  also  been  held  in  view. 

We  see  a  lively  illustration  of  this  principle 
in  the  affairs  of  trade.  What  are  usually  the 
most  prosperous  concerns  ?  Not  those  which 
are  indifferent  to  the  public  conveniency  or 
interest ;  which  prefer  high  to  moderate  pro- 
fits;  which  resist,  as  long  as  they  can,  all  im- 
provements by  which  production  and  distribu- 
tion may  be  made  more  economical,  and 
therefore  cheaper.  No:  but  those  which 
strain  to  subserve  the  public  needs  in  every 


available  way,  and  which  seek  not  how  to 
make  dear,  but  how  to  make  cheap.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  manufacturers  of  England 
are  the  most  prosperous  class.  Generally 
speaking,  those  concerned  in  agriculture  are 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  is  because,  in  manufactures,  ever  since  they 
commenced  amongst  us,  t,he  leading  object  has 
been  to  produce  as  economically  as  possible  : 
the  constant  tendency  has  been  towards  giv- 
ing the  utmost  possible  comfort  and  enjoyment 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  while,  in  agricul- 
ture, the  interests  of  the  public  have  been 
always  held  as  secondary,  or  rather  altoge- 
ther disregarded.  It  is,  therefore,  only  right 
and  fitting  that  the  manufacturer  should  be 
rewarded  with  comparatively  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  He  prospers,  because,  where 
means  are  economically  applied,  there  is  al- 
ways most  to  spare — most  generosity  in  the 
thing  itself  towards  those  dealing  in  it.  The 
other  fails,  because  poverty  naturally  attends 
ill-applied  means.  To  all  connected  with  the 
respective  systems,  there  is  the  like  measure 
of  resulting  benefit.  The  operatives  and  ser- 
vants in  the  one  case  receive  largely,  because 
of  the  greater  success  of  the  undertakings  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  In  the  other  case, 
they  pine  on  comparatively  small  dispensings, 
wrung  from  a  system  which  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple has  blighted. 

However  oddly  it  may  sound,  benevolence 
towards  the  public  is  the  root  of  all  trading 
success.  A  man  must  really  wish  to  do  his 
best  to  serve  his  fellow-creaiures,  and  promote 
their  comfort  and  wellbeing,  before  he  can 
actually  do  it  ;  and  his  actually  doing  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  his  own  personal  success.  He 
must  therefore  be,  as  a  first  and  all-important 
requisite,  a  benevolent  man.  Not  that  the 
selfish  men  will  not  prosper  also,  or  that  be- 
nevolent men  will  not  fail.  But  the  man  who, 
with  other  favourable  qualities,  is  animated 
by  a  wish  to  act  in  that  way  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  his  fellow  creatures — he  is 
the  man  most  likely,  all  common  conditions 
being  equal,  to  carry  away  the  palm.  We 
mean  that  benevolence  is  the  only  safe  princi- 
ple to  proceed  upon.  Take  the  common  ideas 
respecting  trading  success,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  can  all  be  resolved  into  this  princi- 
ple. The  courtesy  expected  of  the  tradesman, 
his  patient  attendance,  his  promptitude  to  serve, 
his  anxiety  to  have  the  best  goods  at  the  cheap- 
est charges,  are  all  'benevolences  towards  the 
public.  The  success  he  looks  for  is  but  a 
return  of  love  for  love  on  their  part.  So  he 
is  properly  no  more  selfish  in  his  acts  as  an 
upright,  well-meaning  tradesman,  than  the 
philosopher  or  preacher  is  selfish  who  says, 
'  Love  one  another;'  meaning  that  by  A.  lov- 
ing B.,  B.  will  love  A.  in  return,  and  society 
be  thus  sweetened.  We  thoroughly  believe 
that  all  the  nobly  successful  men  of  business 
would  be  found  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
thriven  because  they  all  along  sincerely  aimed 
at  what  was  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  They  would  all  be  found  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  not  scrubby,  in  their  dealings,  and 
to  have  in  everything  studied  how  they  could 
best  second  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and 
customers  to  make  a  certain  sum  of  money  go 
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as  far  as  possible  for  the  supply  of  common  Index  Cab  Company,  or  by  whatever  other 
human  needs.  j  name  it  is  called,  will  get  its  better  profits  pre- 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  improve-  cisely  as  we  get  affection  from  our  children — 
ments  tending  to  the  public  conveniency  and  by  being  kind  to  them  ;  or  as  the  amiable  man 
gratification  are  usually  attended  by  superior  acquires  popularity — by  loving,  and  therefore 
profits  to  those  concerned  in  effecting  them,  being  in  return  beloved. 
When  the  railway,  with  its  frequent  trains,]  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  drawback  from 
always  sure  of  giving  accommodation,  its  cer-jthe  prosperily  of  benevolent  systems  and  prac- 
tainty  and  rapidity  of  transit,  and  the  ration- Itices — that  all  such  are  continually  in  the  way 
ality  and  courtesy  of  its  officials,  is  substituted  of  sustaining  damage  from  affairs  of  an  oppo^ 


for  the  uncertainty,  the  narrow  accommoda- 
tions, the  slowness,  of  the  comparatively  ex- 
pensive stage-coach,  with  its  barbarian  attend- 
ants requiring  to  be  bribed  into  a  rough  civili- 
ty, the  public  feels  the  benefit  to  be  great;  and 
railways,  accordingly,  are  much  resorted  to. 
Hence,  while  the  absolute  amount  of  income 
from  railways  exceeds  that  from  all  former 
modes  of  travelling  in  an  immense  degree,  the 
relative  success  is  also  great.    It  is  so  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  grealer  serviceableness  of 
railways  to  the  public  ;  and  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  not  deserved.    This  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who 
desire  to  promote  or  undertake  practical  im- 
provements of  any  kind.    There  is  certainly 
no  department  of  business,  of  an  important 
character,  which  is  at  present  ill  done,  and 
attended  accordingly  by  paltry  gains,  but  what 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  what  is  called  a 
fortune  to  persons  sufficiently  ingenious  and 
energetic  to  effect  an  improvement.  Take, 
for  example,  the  hackney-carriages  of  any  of 
our  cities.    The  circumstances  in  which  these 
are  at  present  conducted,  are  such  as  to  be 
extremely  uncomfortable  to  the  public.  For 
one  thing,  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  hire  such  a  vehicle  without  being 
grossly  overcharged  at  the  end  of  his  drive. 
The  appointed  fares,  though  not  too  high,  per- 
haps, when  we  consider  the  plan  on  which  the 
business  is  conducted,  are  not  such  as  to  be 
very  convenient  for  the  mass  of  the  public. 
Unfortunately,  however,  even  when  the  stran- 
ger offers,  at  the  end  of  his  drive,  20  or  HO 
per  cent,  above  the  real  fare,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  he  does  not  escape  without  rude  demands 
for  more,  against  which  there  is  practically  no 
redress.    Here  is  a  trade  which  may  be  said 
to  bear  a  malevolent  aspect  towards  the  pub- 
lic.   It  stands  on  the  principle  of  extoriing  as 
much  as  it  can,  without  making  even  the  pro- 
fession of  a  wish  to  be  obliging  and  civil  in 
return.    It  is  therefore,  not  in  a  state  which 
can  be  satisfactory  to  itself,  any  more  than  to 
the  public.    A  company  is  proposing  to  put  it 
on  the  opposite  footing  of  benevolence  towards 
the  public  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  furnish  carriages 
at  3-'i^  per  cent,  less  fares,  and  these  to  be 
provided  with  mechanism  which  will  determine 
the  distance  passed  over  with  unfailing  accu 
racy,  so  that  overcharges,  and  all  disputes 
attending  upon  them,  will  no  longer  be  to  be 
dreaded.    Should  this  plan  be  realized  will 
the  requisite  skill  and  energy,  and  should  the 
fares  prove  to  be  not  below  what  expenses 
would  demand,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  sue 
cessful  to  the  profit  of  its  originators,  for  the 
public  must  of  course  give  it  a  preference.  The 
success  of  such  a  concern  is  not  a  mere  com- 
monplace ;  it  is  n  fact  bearing  strongly  on  the 
philosophy  of  social    happiness.    The  Mile 


site  kind.  The  manufacturer,  for  example,  is 
impeded  and  injured  because  food,  the  grand 
material  of  his  exertions,  is  not  as  yet  obtain- 
able on  the  same  economical  principle  as  his 
wares.  Every  enlightened  and  gracious  thing 
in  our  stale  has  to  struggle  with  the  taxing 
barbarisms  which  surround  it  on  every  side. 
The  liberal-dealing  country  is  condemned  to 
precarious  markets,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  opposite  principles  in  neighbouring 
countries.  Another  influence  acts  detriment- 
ally :  it  is  the  prevalence  of  mean  suspicions 
that  men  who  act  disinterestedly  have  a  sinis- 
ter object  in  view.  The  world  has  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  things  conducted  on 
selfish  principles,  that  it  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  virtue.  If  the 
upright  man  be  successful,  he  is  just  the  more 
likely  to  be  made  a  mark  for  malevolence. 
We  know  parties  who  systematically  withdraw 
all  friendship  from  men  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  success.  Every  per- 
son, however,  who  does  his  duty  must  be  pre- 
pared to  withstand  or  disregard  such  influences 
and  feelings.  Engaged  in  a  great  and  noble 
enterprise,  he  must  learn  to  pity  detractors, 
and  draw  happiness  from  the  consciousness  of 
integrity.* 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  so  little 
unanimity  with  respect  to  individual  and  gen- 
eral interests.  Could  mankind  be  persuaded 
to  view  the  subject  on  all  its  sides,  they  would 
find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual 
or  isolated  interest  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
short-sighted  alone  who  think  so;  and  bitterly 
do  they,  in  general,  pay  for  the  error.  The 
true  test  of  everything  that  professes  to  be  of 
a  beneficial  character  is — Is  it  for  the  benefit 
of  one  and  all?  The  ordinance  for  the  so- 
cial state  of  man  has  introduced  this  mutual 
dependence  of  interests.  Everything  that 
mars  or  thwarts  it,  is  naught,  and  can  hardly 
come  to  good.  It  is  only  by  a  reverent  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  the  happiness  of  each  unit  can 
be  attained. 


Selected. 

ANGRY  WORDS. 

BY  J.  MIDDLETON. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power.j 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirr'd, 
Oft  are  rent  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Bitter  poison-drops  are  they, 
Weaving  for  the  coining  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 
Angry  words — oh,  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip  : 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far, 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken  : 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirr'd ; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken, 

By  a  single  angi^  word. 


*  Conversing  the  other  day  with  a  merchant  from 
the  United  States,  he  said  that,  professionally,  he  re- 
marked a  striking  difference  between  the  feelings  of 
tradesmen  with  respect  to  each  other  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.  In  some  places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, any  man's  success  seemed  to  be  too  frequently 
considered  a  loss  to  others  ;  whereas  the  more  common 
doctrine  in  America  is,  that  individual  is  inseparable 
from  general  prosperity,  and  is  matter  for  rejoicing 
accordingly.  We  give  this  as  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  some  experience,  without  vouching  for  its 
general  accuracy. 


A  tender  conscience  is  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing, that  is  not  only  quick  to  discern  what  is 
evil,  but  instantly  to  shun  it  as  the  eyelid  closes 
itself  against  a  mote. 


The  Cup  of  Cold  Water. — A  young  Eng- 
lishwoman was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated 
in  a  Huguenot  school  in  Paris.  A  few  even- 
ings before  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's  day,  she  and  some  of  her  young 
companions  were  taking  a  walk  in  some  part 
of  the  town  where  there  were  sentinels  placed, 
perhaps,  on  the  walls  ;  and  you  know  that 
when  a  soldier  is  on  guard  he  must  not  leave 
his  post  until  he  is  relieved,  that  is,  till  another 
soldier  comes  to  take  his  place.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  as  the  girls  passed  him,  besought 
them  to  have  the  charity  to  bring  him  a  little 
water,  adding  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  go 
and  fetch  it  himself.  They  walked  on  much 
offended  at  the  man  for  presuming  to  speak  to 
them,  all  but  the  young  Englishwoman,  whose 
compassion  was  moved,  and  who,  leaving  her 
party,  procured  some  water, 'and  brought  it  to 
the  soldier.  He  begged  her  to  tell  him  her 
name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  this  she  did. 
When  she  rejoined  her  companions,  some 
blamed,  and  others  ridiculed  her  attention  to 
a  common  soldier;  but  they  soon  had  reason 
to  lament  that  they  had  not  been  equally  com- 
passionate, for  the  grateful  soldier  contrived, 
on  the  night  of  the  massacre,  to  save  this 
young  Englishwoman,  while  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  house  she  dwelt  in  were  kill- 
ed.— Late  Paper. 

The  grand  cause  of  all  the  error  in  the 
world,  is  in  going  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
within,  the  Comforter  now  sent,  according  to 
the  promise  of  Christ,  John  xiv.  16,  17.  '26. 
The  Comforter  being  received,  heard  and 
obeyed,  leadeth  into  all  truth,  and  is  a  perfect 
guide  appointed  of  God  for  all  mankind,  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  salvation  ; 
and  thus  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  is  eternal  life  ;  and 
all  knowledge  short  hereof,  is  earthly  and  car- 
nal.— Rigge. 

Grace  can  do  everything;  nature  nothing. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  3JO.) 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to  the  officers 
and  ships  of  war  titled  out  for  the  Niger  expe- 
dition was  another  of  those  instances  in  which 
her  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  favourite 
end,  hurried  her  into  actions,  that  must  have 
given  serious  uneasiness  to  more  experienced 
and  consistent  Friends.  We  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts to  show  the  character  of  this  inter- 
course. 

"Third  month  12th,  (1831.)  A  few  days 
ago,  I  went  to  meet  the  gentlemen  going  to 
Africa  in  the  Niger  expedition.  Several  naval 
officers  [naming  them]  and  many  others.  Af- 
ter our  luncheon,  my  dear  brother  Buxton 
asked  me,  if  I  wished  for  a  paase,  when  al- 
most without  my  consent  there  was  silence. 
I  had  not  a  word  on  my  mind  before,  although 
deeply  concerned  for  them.  I  however  then 
felt  enabled  to  recommend  all  to  keep  a  very 
single  eye  to  their  Lord  ;  not  to  depend  on  the 
arm  of  flesh  but  continually  to  look  upwards; 
not  to  be  discouraged  at  any  difficulties  or  op- 
position, for  1  had  found  it  good  to  meet 
with  these  things,  because  they  led  us  more 
constantly  to  Christ,  as  our  help,  our  refuge, 
and  our  guide.  There  was  a  very  solemn 
feeling  over  us,  and  1  think  much  unity  of 
spirit  felt." 

"  Fourth  month  4th.  On  the  afternoon  of 
last  First-day  we  went  to  the  Wilberforce  ship, 
my  dear  brother  Buxton,  my  brother  Gurney, 
and  several  of  our  young  people.  *  *  After 
a  while  we  all  met  together  in  a  great  hulk,  as 
there  was  not  a  suitable  room  in  the  ship. 
First,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  church 
service  was  read.  [The  chaplain  of  the  ship 
was  present.]  Then  Captain  B.  Allen  opened 
the  way  for  any  present  to  speak  ;  my  brother 
Buxton  rose  and  addressed  all  present,  officers 
and  crew,  *  *  we  then  sat  in  silence  awhile 
when  I  arose  and  ministered.  [She  then  gives 
a  short  account  of  her  communication.]  I 
had  some  advice  for  the  officers  and  after- 
wards knelt  down  and  had  a  very  solemn 
time  in  prayer.  My  brother  Samuel  spoke 
very  acceptably,  and  then  gave  them  all  a 
text-book,  and  we  parted  in  love."  II.  p. 
408,  9. 

In  an  account  of  a  journey  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England,  the  following  passage 
occurs : 

"  There  was  one  day  she  often  referred  to 
with  pleasure,  when,  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Captain  of  the  District,  in  his  cutter,  they  vis- 
ited some  of  the  stations,  crossing  Cawsand 
Bay  and  landing  at  a  romantic  spot,  where 
one  of  them  is  placed.  At  the  Breakwater, 
on  their  return,  they  were  met  by  several  na- 
val officers,  their  cutters  or  yachts  meanwhile 
sailing  about  that  beautiful  harbour. 

"  The  contrasts  in  her  life  were  great. 
This  was  rather  a  fresh  variety  :  walking  up 
and  down  the  Breakwater,  with  her  daughter, 
surrounded  by  naval  officers  of  various  ranks 
and  different  ages,  but  the  one  great  aim  of 
her  life  not  forgotten.  The  conversation  be- 
tween the  Quakeress  and  these  sons  of  storm 
and  strife,  was  of  benefitting  seamen,  raising 


their  moral  condition,  and  the  best  methods  of 
inculcating  habits  of  piety  and  virtue."  II.  p. 
226. 

Truly  the  contrasts  in  her  life  were  great ! 
Was  Elizabeth  Fry  in  1835  at  the  mature  age 
of  55,  yachting  about  Cawsand  Bay  with 
groups  of  naval  officers — the  same  Elizabeth 
Fry  who  could  in  1810,  write  in  her  diary, 
"  Indeed  I  awfully  feel  my  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  others,  as  well  as  to  myself;  for  it 
appears  strange  for  those  to  preach,  who  do 
not  practice.  Oh,  for  a  double  watch  over 
thought,  word  and  deed  !"    I.  p.  171. 

What  became  on  these  occasions  of  the  tes- 
timony whicli  she  was  bound  to  bear,  as  one 
occupying  the  station  of  a  minister  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  against  a  hireling  ministry 
and  against  war  ?  On  this  latter  point,  she 
was  betrayed  into  still  wider  departures  from 
a  consistent  conduct.  In  1842,  when  she  was 
62  years  old,  the  following  passages  occur  in 
her  diary  : 

Upton,  Third  month  15.    "  My  son  and 

daughter  C  ,  and  several  of  their  children 

are  staying  here;  little  Gurney  C  just 

going  into  the  navy.  It  really  oppresses  me 
in  spirit,  I  so  perfectly  object  to  war  on  Chris- 
tian principles  ;  it  is  so  awful  in  its  devastating 
effects;  naturally,  morally  and  spiritually. 

"Fourth  month  17th.  I  feel  the  prospect 
seriously  of  our  dear  grandchild's  going  to 
sea;  he  leaves  us  to-morrow!  it  is  no  light 
matter.  May  our  God  through  his  tender 
mercy,  bring  good  out  of  this  apparent  evil. 
I  have  exceedingly  regretted  his  going,  but  / 
am  now  more  reconciled.  *  *  Oh  Lord 
hear!  *  *  And  be  near  1  pray  thee,  to  all  my 
children  and  friends,  as  their  helper  ?md  keep- 
er, and  to  my  dear  little  grandson  in  this  his 
most  serious  going  out.  I  ask  thy  protecting 
care  over  him,  and  if  it  be  thy  will,  make  him 
feel  the  dangers,  temptations,  and  difficulties 
of  the  line  he  has  chosen,  that  he  may  never 
be  one  to  promote  war,  but  rather  peace  on 
earth. 

"  24th,  First-day.  We  commended  our 
dear  little  grandson  in  faith  to  the  keeping  of 
his  God,  this  day  week  in  the  evening,  our- 
selves, my  brother  Gurney  and  some  of  his 
family,  his  father,  mother  and  brothers.  I 
read  first  a  solemn  portion  in  the  Proverbs, 
most  applicable  to  him  and  his  state.  I  spoke 
to  him  and  prayed  for  him."    II.  452,  3. 

Now  all  this  would  have  been  very  natural 
and  becoming  in  one  who  believed  war  to  be 
a  very  great  evil  "  naturally,  morally,  and  spi- 
ritually, but  still  a  necessary  evil,  a  line  sub- 
ject to  unusual  dangers,  temptations,  and 
difficulties," — but  a  Quaker — one  who  thinks 
war  to  be  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity — who  believes  all  war  to  be  a 
positive  violation  of  the  Divine  Law — who 
would  sooner  die  than  fight, — how  could  such 
an  one  become  in  any  way  "  more  reconciled" 
to  his  going,  or  ask  for  a  fellow  creature  about 
to  devote  his  life  to  this  Moloch,  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Substitute  mur- 
der and  robbery  in  the  place  of  war — for  they 
are  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — and  the 
answer  is  plain. 

All  the  professional  life  of  that  grandson 
was  to  be  employed  in  training  him  for  the 


more  skilful  destruction  of  his  fellow  men — 
for  a  career  of  habitual  and  open  violat  un  of 
a  Divine  law. 

As  such  there  can  perhaps  be  little  doubt 
Elizabeth  Fry  herself  regarded  it.  Yet  such 
were  her  weak  compliances  with  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  those  by  whom  she  had  sur- 
rounded herself,  that  she  could  so  far  give  her 
countenance  to  the  system  as  to  ask  in  a  reli- 
gious opportunity,  the  Divine  favour  and  bless- 
ing upon  one,  about  to  make  war  the  great 
business  of  his  life  ! 

It  is  consoling  and  refreshing  to  contrast 
with  these  sad  evidences  of  depart  ire  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  faith,  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  our  ancient  FrienJs  to  the 
restraining  power  of  the  Truth. 

"  I  was  young  and  now  I  am  old" — said 
that  valiant  and  faithful  elder  Joseph  Pike — 
"  My  dear  and  blessed  Lord  was  mercifully 
pleased  to  reach  unto  and  to  visit  my  soul  in 
my  young  days, — and  it  was  the  day  of  my 
first  love  and  espousals  to  him,  which  I  shall 
never  forget  while  I  continue  in  his  love.  Oh 
the  brokenness  and  tenderness  of  spirit  that 
was  upon  my  soul  in  that  day  !  How  I  loved 
the  Lord,  his  truth  and  faithful  people  !  Oh 
the  zeal  that  was  in  my  soul  for  him  !  The 
tender  concern  that  was  on  my  spirit,  1hat  I 
might  not  grieve  $x  offend  him  in  any  thing, 
and  that  I  might  not  do  any  thing  against  the 
Truth,  but  all  the  little  I  could  do  for  it  !  My 
soul  remembers  these  things  at  this  instant, 
the  sense  thereof  being  renewed  upon  my  spi- 
rit in  great  humility  and  thankfulness  to  the 
Lord.  Then  was  l  fearful  and  careful  how  I 
did  eat,  how  I  did  drink,  how  I  was  clothed  in 
plainness  of  apparel,  what  I  spake,  how  I 
spake,  and  that  my  words  might  be  few  and 
savoury  ;  what  company  I  kept  and  what  fear 
was  I  in,  lest  I  might  be  hurt  with  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  world!  for  I 
found  by  keeping  their  company  unnecessarily, 
and  with  delight,  it  was  like  pitch  which  defil- 
eth.  The  blessed  light  of  my  dear  Lord  did 
in  that  day  let  me  see  these  things  with  many 
more,  needless  to  enumerate,  that  would  be 
hurtful  to  me  if  1  delighted  in,  or  used  them  to 
please  or  gratify  a  carnal  mind  out  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

"  But  if  I  should  be  asked  in  old  age,  How 
is  it  with  thee?  hast  thou  not  since  found, 
there  is  more  liberty  in  the  Truth  than  in  that 
day,  which  by  thy  own  account  was  a  time  of 
childhood  or  youth?  Dost  thou  not  now  fear 
that  thou  wast  then  over-nice  and  tender,  and 
more  fearful  and  careful  than  Truth  did  really 
require,  as  not  having  had  time  and  experi- 
ence, nor  3'et  judgment  to  discern  between 
things?  I  say,  if  1  should  thus  be  asked,  I 
could  answer  in  much  sincerity,  thus  :  '  Since 
my  childhood  I  have  no  doubt  witnessed  vari- 
ous states  and  conditions,  and  in  humility  and 
with  great  thankfulness  can  say,  my  time  has 
afforded  me  larger  experience  and  a  greater 
growth  in  the  Lord's  holy  Truth  than  in  that 
day.  But  yet  this  I  testify  for  the  Lord, 
which  I  have  found  by  my  own  experience, 
that  what  the  holy  Truth  led  me  into  in  that  day 
and  let  me  see  when  I  was  young,  it  leads  me 
into  the  same  now  in  my  old  age.  Truth  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning ;  it  changes 


not,  neither  does  it  wax  old  ;  and  if  any  find  a 
decay,  or  in  other  words,  think  it  gives  m  we 
liberty  than  in  the  beginning,  1  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience,  that  liberty  is  not 
of  or  from  the  Lord,  but  it  is  of  and  from  man, 
who  is  departed  more  or  less  in  measure  from 
the  Lord.  Truth,  I  say  again,  waxes  not  old, 
though  the  body  may  grow  weaker  and  weak- 
er, and  may  outwardly  decay,  yet  those  who 
keep  to  the  Truth  in  old  age,  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might ;  their  zeal  waxes  not  old  or  cold. 
They  find  that  though  the  Truth  gives  the  lib- 
erty to  eat  and  drink  in  moderation  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  that  hand  from  whom  it  com  s, 
yet  it  gives  no  more  liberty  than  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  eat  and  drink,  to  please  and  gratify  a 
voluptuous  mind.  Their  tongues  are  no  more 
their  own  than  in  the  beginning:  Truth  then 
required  our  words  to  be  few  and  savoury,  and 
it  doth  the  very  same  now.  Truth  gives  no 
more  liberty  in  wearing  fine  or  gay  apparel  to 
please  a  vain  or  curious  mind  ;  it  led  into 
plainness  then,  and  it  doth  the  very  same  now  ; 
it  then  led  out  of  company-keeping  with  the 
world,  and  frequenting  ale-houses  and  taverns 
unnecessarily,  it  doth  the  same  now,  with  many 
more  things  I  could  enumerate.  These  things 
have  been  my  experience  both  in  youth  and 
old  age;  and  if  any  shall  plead  or  argue  for 
other  things,  and  that  Truth  doth  now  give  a 
greater  latitude  or  liberty  than  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  can  declare  and  testify  for  the  Lord 
and  from  my  own  experience,  that  I  have 
never  found  any  such  liberty  in  the  Truth.'  " 
— Friends'  Library,  11.  p.  402. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  30').) 

Of  Mary  Leaver,  whose  religious  labour  in 
America  is  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  we 
have  little  more  to  say.  Soon  after  her  return 
from  America  in  1775,  three  of  her  daughters 
were  removed  at  short  intervals,  by  death. 
They  were  young  women,  who  walking  in 
watchful  circumspection,  were  accounted  and 
spoken  of  as  hopeful.  The  bereaved  parent 
endeavoured  to  bear  this  afflictive  dispensation 
with  Christian  submission,  and  in  patient  resig- 
nation to  the  Lord's  will.  She  was  a  lover  of 
retirement,  yet  finding  it  her  duly  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency  of  J)ivine 
Grace,  she  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  her 
calling.  Her  last  sickness  was  short,  but  long 
enough  for  her  to  evidence  by  Christian  pa- 
tience under  suffering,  the  Divine  support  vouch- 
safed, and  to  testify  that  she  felt  no  condem- 
nation, and  was  content.  She  quietly  depart- 
ed this  life  Twelfth  month  15lh,  1789.  Of 
Elizabeth  Robinson  afterwards  Gibson,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  remark 
when  we  follow  Thomas  Scattergood  to  Eng- 
land. 

Having  bcourjht  our  brief  notice  of  Thomas 
Scattergood  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  lei  us  look  back  a  few  years 
and  give  a  short  sketch  nf  ihe  life  of  William 
Hunt,  of  whom  Richard  Jordan  once  said,  lie 


was  the  greatest  man  North  Carolina  ever 
held.  William  Hunt  it  appears  was  born  at 
Manoquacy  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1733. 
His  parents  had  removed  thither  from  New 
Jersey,  no  doubt  influenced  thereto  by  the 
fact  that  land  in  the  southern  provinces  could 
be  obtained  at  low  prices.  William  very 
early  in  life  was  made  sensjble  of  the  visita- 
tions of  Grace,  and  submitting  thereto,  had  at 
eleven  years  of  age  remarkable  openings  in 
Divine  things.  His  mind  was  unusually  ma- 
ture, and  he  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the 
works  of  creation  and  of  Providence  were  full 
of  wonderful  harmony.  When  about  fourteen 
years  old  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  laboured  with  fervency  and  heart- 
awakening  power,  the  short  period  allotted 
him  on  earth.  It  has  been  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  commit  his  precious 
gifts  at  times  to  such  as  are  very  young,  and 
to  make  them  able  ministers  of  his  Gospel. 
Some  such,  having  fulfilled  their  portion  of  ser- 
vice in  his  cause  on  earth,  have  been  gathered 
home  to  their  heavenly  rest,  whilst  yet  in 
childhood  ;  others  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  conflicts  of  time  in  the  dawning  of  man- 
hood, and  a  few  have  remained  bright  monu- 
ments of  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness,  tes- 
tifying of  his  Grace  and  good  Spirit  to 
advanced  age. 

George  Newland,  in  his  twelfth  year  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Giver  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  and  was  favoured 
to  labour  in  the  churches  in  his  native  coun- 
try, Ireland,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
his  elder  Friends.  His  understanding  was 
bright,  his  lile  was  innocent,  his  conversation 
exemplary,  and  his  ministry  sound.  Six 
years  of  labour  for  his  Divine  Master  were 
soon  over,  and  then  a  lingering  illness  came 
upon  him.  He  said  he  had  past  through 
much  inward  exercise,  known  only  to  the 
Lord, — and  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  rather 
die  than  live, — yet  he  durst  not  desire  death. 
"  I  have  felt  more  of  the  Lord's  love  to  me 
since  I  was  sick,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  than 
ever  before.  I  strove  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
my  health,  and  now  I  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  I 
can  look  forward,  and  that  is  a  mercy."  The 
sensible  evidence  of  the  love  of  God  to  his  soul 
overcame  him,  and  he  said,  "  Oh  !  if  the  earn- 
est be  so  precious,  what  will  the  fulness  be?" 
With  the  praises  of  God  on  his  tongue,  and  the 
love  of  God  in  his  heart,  his  sickness  was 
stripped  of  gloom,  and  the  hour  of  death 
brought  no  bitterness  of  spirit  to  him.  On 
the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  1708,  being  then 
not  19  years  of  age,  his  earthly  course  was 
finished,  and  he  went  rejoicing  to  his  rest. 

Ellis  Lewis  of  North  Wales,  in  Britain, 
when  a  child,  being  favoured  with  the  visita- 
tions of  Divine  love,  submitted  thereto,  and 
about  the  13th  year  of  his  age  appeared  in  a 
public  testimony  to  the  truth.  His  first  com- 
munication was  delivered  in  English,  a  lan- 
guage to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it 
was  1  remarkable  and  tendering.'  Having  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master, 
faithfully  did  he  labour  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  at  home  and  abroad,  adorning  by  a 
holy  life  and  circumspect  demeanor,  the  doc- 
trine he  was  called  and  qualified  lo  proclaim 


and  defend.  His  Master  saw  meet  to  continue 
him  long  as  a  bright  example  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  preserving  grace  upon  the  willing 
and  obedient ;  and  being  full  of  love  to  the  bre- 
thren, and  clothed  with  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness which  adorn  the  Christian  mind,  he 
laid  down  his  head  in  peace  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  1764.  He  was  then  eighty-seven 
years  old,  and  had  been  in  the  ministry  74 
years. 

Robert  Barclay's  daughter  Christiana,  in 
her  14th  year  was  engaged  to  labour  in  call- 
ing others  to  repentance  ;  and  thus  she  con- 
tinued to  her  seventy-first  year,  when  her 
labour  on  earth  being'  over,  she  received  the 
welcome  message,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  many  members 
of  our  Society,  who  in  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  years  of  age,  were  constrained  to  enter 
into  the  Gospel  field  of  labour,  and  to  preach 
with  power  and  authority,  the  universality  of 
the  love  of  God,  the  heart-cleansing  visitations 
of  his  grace,  the  holy  certainty  and  saving 
efficacy  of  that  Divine  Light  which  lightelh 
every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world. 
Whether  these  died  young,  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  or  in  advanced  age,  they  never  regretted 
having  given  up  the  bloom  of  their  youth  to 
the  Lord's  service.  James  Parnell  and  Ed- 
ward Burrough, — youthful  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness, —  died  in  pri- 
son. What  to  them  in  the  hour  of  death,  was 
the  suffering  their  cruel  enemies  had  inflicted 
on  them  ? 

In  that  hour  James  Parnell  could  say, 
"  I  die  innocently."  "  I  have  seen  glorious 
things."  Edward  Burrough  after  praying  for 
his  persecutors,  in  a  sweet  feeling  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  declared,  "  Though  this  body 
of  clay  must  turn  to  dust,  yet  I  have  this  tes- 
timony,  that  I  have  served  God  in  my  gene- 
ration ;  and  that  Spirit  which  hath  lived,  and 
acted,  and  ruled  in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth 
in  thousands." 

It  would  break  too  much  upon  this  sketch 
of  William  Hunt's  life,  to  tell  of  many  of  those 
early  dedicated  ones  who  like  him  were  led  to 
traverse  sea  and  land,  lo  fulfil  their  Master's 
bidding,  and  who  being  faithful  to  the  close, 
were  crowned  with  a  happy  and  trustful  death. 
Most  of  these  instances  occurred  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  Society,  but  not  entirely  so. 
The  Lord's  precious  gifts  are  bestowed,  and 
his  merciful  calls  are  yet  extended  to  the  very 
young,  and  some  of  them  even  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  have  been  strengthened  to  pro- 
claim his  goodness  to  others.  And  why  should 
not  the  call  to  the  ministry  be  given  as 
early  now  as  in  former  days?  Why  should 
not  the  Lord's  power  be  manifested,  or  break 
fori h  through  the  labours  of  as  youthful  instru- 
ments ?  Surely  if  the  instances  be  few,  it  is 
only  for  want  of  dedication  in  the  visited  chil- 
dren, and  the  deadening  influence  of  the  ex- 
ample of  those  in  elder  years. 

William  Hunt  travelled  much  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  being  watchfully  attentive 
to  the  openings  of  Truth  on  his  mind,  he  was 
enabled  to  preach  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power.    His  vigorous  intellect 
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was  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace.  Wisdom  in 
him  seemed  in  advance  of  experience,  and  in 
early  youth  he  exhibited  the  ripeness  of  ma- 
turity. When  Herman  Husbands  departed 
from  the  principles  of  our  Society,  and  sought 
greater  liberty  in  doctrine  than  the  Truth  al- 
lowed, William  Hunt  was  his  most  unflinch- 
ing opponent.  He  did  not  deem  that  it  was 
detraction  to  unfold  the  unsoundness  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  lead  others  astray,  neither 
did  he  think  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity 
to  withstand  them  with  true-hearted  zeal. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

West-town  School. 

At  a  late  visit  of  the  committee,  there  were 
at  this  seminary  one  hundred  boys  and  sev- 
enty-seven girls, — a  larger  number  of  the  for- 
mer, and  rather  less  of  the  latter,  than  is  usual 
in  the  Summer  session.  They  enjoy  general 
health  and  mostly  appear  to  be  industriously 
pursuing  their  studies  ;  the  whole  establish- 
ment seems  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
happy  feeling  among  the  pupils;  the  lawns, 
woods,  gardens,  and  numerous  walks,  were 
never  in  better  condition,  which  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  fields,  present  a  rich  variety  of 
scenery.  Through  the  liberality  of  Friends 
many  improvements  have  been  latterly  made; 
others  are  still  needed.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  erect  on  the  west  side  of  the  building  a  suit- 
able number  of  chambers  furnished  with  bath- 
ing-tubs, and  a  furnace,  that  they  may  have 
warm  and  cold  baths, — the  water  to  be  thrown 
up  by  a  hydraulic  ram  from  springs  about  900 
feet  distant  from  the  house.  It  is  expected 
that  the  quantity  raised  from. those  springs 
will  be  adequate  to  supply  the  baths,  and  also 
to  furnish  cold  drinking  water. 

Besides  the  above,  other  accommodations  are 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing Fall,  which  will  require  about  500  dollars 
more  than  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions 
already  collected.  The  contributions  of 
Friends  who  are  disposed  to  promote  the  com- 
pletion of  these  improvements  will  be  received 
by  any  member  of  the  committee,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer. 

This  Institution  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  many  of  the  youth  of  this  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  while  there  is  a  lively  concern  to  furnish 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  substantial 
education,  under  all  the  guards  over  their  mo- 
rals which  it  is  in  our  power  to  place  around 
the  children,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  instruction  and  example 
may  be  blessed  lo  them, — it  is  also  proper  to 
consult  their  comfort,  their  health,  and  their 
rational  enjoyment,  by  rendering  their  accom- 
modations and  suitable  recreations  as  complete 
as  such  a  school  will  admit  of.  The  means 
already  furnished  have  been  altogether  volun- 
tary, without  any  application  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  present  suggestion  is  in  the 
same  way  left  to  the  free  judgment  and  libera- 
lity of  those  who  have  the  means  to  give. 


Grieve  for  nothing  but  sin,  and  for  not 
being  enough  grieved  for  that. 


The  Sweet  Pea. — Those  who  have  not  e\- 
amined  this  flower  should  do  so.  The  seed 
parts  which  require  protection,  are  securely 
inclosed  in  the  central  or  lower  petal,  called 
the  keel,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  keel  of 
a  boat.  Over  this  is  placed  a  little  roof,  as  a 
shelter  from  rain,  composed  of  two  other  pe- 
tals, placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  which  are 
called  the  wings.  Human  wisdom  would  have 
slopped  here,  as  having  effected  sufficient  for 
the  purpose;  for  man's  best  intentions  seldom 
carry  his  exertions  beyond  the  point  he  be- 
lieves to  be  requisite  ;  and  even  in  that  degree 
of  perfection  he  is  usually  deficient.  But  not 
so  the  wisdom  and  unbounded  beneficence  of 
the  Divine  Being.  His  care  exceeds  our  con- 
ceptions. Even  in  the  flower  before  us,  the 
very  wind  is  debarred  from  ruffling  its  beauty, 
or  disturbing  its  operations.  Over  the  wings, 
as  previously  noticed,  is  erected  a  single  broad 
petal,  called  the  standard  or  banner.  The 
whole  flower  is  raised  by  a  long  flower-stalk, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  short,  soft,  and 
flexible  pedicle  or  secondary  flower-stalk. 
Thus  elevated,  the  sweet  pea  blossom  becomes 
a  vane.  The  rude  blast  that  would  injure  it, 
blowing  on  its  standard,  turns  it  from  the  wind 
and  preserves  it  from  harm. — Sat.  Mag. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  deepest  bored  well 
in  the  world  is  at  Mondrof :  it  is  2200  feet 
deep,  and  still  progressing;  its  waters  are  95 
degrees  Fahrenheit — within  three  degrees  of 
blood  heat.  The  well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris,  is 
1794  feet  deep,  mostly  through  a  chalk  bed. 
Its  temperature  is  72  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  It 
discharges  20  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  and 
rises  50  feet  above  the  surface.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  water  in  these 
bored  wells;  inclined  strata  of  rocks  having  a 
source  higher  than  the  issue,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  ;  but  water  is  as  readily 
procured  on  high  as  low  lands.  Condensation 
of  steam,  and  the  great  pressure  from  central 
heat  has  also  been  suggested. — Presb. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  24,  184S. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  take  from  the  printed  minutes  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

"  Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  our 
Friends  for  New  England,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
limore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
were  read,  being  truly  acceptable  to  us." 

"  The  meeting  proceeded  with  the  remain- 
ing Answers  to  the  Queries,  and  having, 
through  close  attention  and  exercise,  gone 
through  with  them,  favoured,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  cheering  evidence  that  the  Good 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  taken  from  the  Church 
— and  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  devoted  servants,  much 
counsel,  tending  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance,  and  to  exalt  the  cause 
of  Truth,  has  been  handed  to  us — and  in  order 
that  our  dear  absent  Friends  may  in  some 


measure  be  partakers  with  us  in  the  favours 
with  which  we  have  been  blessed,  the  Clerks, 
with  Thomas  Willis,  were  requested,  if  way 
should  open  for  it,  to  prepare  an  Essay,  com- 
prising the  exercise  of  the  meeting,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  subordinate  meetings." 

"  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the  last  year,  were 
read.  That  body  appears  to  have  been  stea- 
dily engaged,  in  careful  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous subjects  confided  to  them.  Their  labours 
on  the  subject  of  war,  in  preparing  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  our  country,  and  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  the  same  subject,  were  pecii. 
liarly  acceptable  to  the  meeting.  The  Friends 
composing  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
encouraged  to  move  under  the  influence  of 
Truth  in  promoting  the  views  and  concern  of 
this  meeting  in  relation  to  our  several  testi- 
monies : — and  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  will  continue  to  claim  (heir  close  at- 
tention, and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
every  opening  that  shall  present  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  or  enlighten  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  it." 

"  The  Committee  lo  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Boarding-School  at  Nine  Partners,  pre- 
sented their  Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  that 
Institution." 

"  The  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted 
during  the  past  year  is  158  ;  62  are  members 
with  us;  51  descendants  of  Friends;  and  45 
have  no  claim  on  the  Society.  More  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  would  have  been  reported, 
but  Friends  not  sending  their  children  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fall  term,  nor  giving 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  the  school 
was  filled  up  ;  and.  consequently,  a  number 
were  disappointed  who  wished  to  place  their 
children  in  the  Institution." 

"  The  tenderness  and  susceptibility  of  mind 
which  some  of  them  have  manifested  at  times, 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  Institution  is 
yet  useful  ;  although  it  is  very  trying  to  the 
Committee,  that  such  is  the  mixed  state  of  the 
school,  that  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  mani- 
fest that  consistency  in  dress  and  address, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  a  Friends'  school." 

"  A  report  was  received  from  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  last  year  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Scipio,  as  follows: 

"  Report — That  five  of  their  number  attend- 
ed that  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Sixth  month 
last.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
clerk  of  that  meeting,  it  became  necessary  that 
one  should  be  appointed  at  its  commencement ; 
and  David  Thomas  being  proposed,  was  united 
with,  without  objection,  and  appointed  to  the 
service. 

"  The  Committee  offered  the  minute  of  their 
appointment  which  was  freely  accepted,  and 
the  names  of  those  in  attendance  were  entered 
on  their  minutes:  and  they  laboured  according 
to  their  ability  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  appointed  ;  and,  though  ob- 
jections were  made  to  receiving  the  document 
containing  the  names  of  the  correspondents  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had, 
some  time  before,  been  forwarded  to  them  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  so  far  prevailed  that  the  objec- 
tions were  yielded,  and  the  document  was  re- 
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corded  ;  and  copies  of  it  were  directed  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  their  observance  :  and 
the  hope  was  entertained  that  the  difficulties, 
which  had  for  some  time  existed  there,  wou-ld 
be  removed.  Yet  the  Committee  apprehend- 
ed that  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  re- 
quired that  they  should  attend  the  next  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and,  also,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Scipio  and  Hector.  And  those 
Monthly  Meetings  were  requested  to  adjourn 
to  times  proposed,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Committee. 

"The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Scipio  first  oc- 
curred. Six  of  the  committee  were  present. 
At  this  meeting  information  was  received  from 
Scipio  Preparative  Meeting — 'That  the  dis- 
unity which  had  for  a  considerable  time  exist- 
ed, had  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  number 
of  the  members  from  that  meeting,  who  had 
set  up  a  separate  meeting.'  It  was  also  stated, 
that  several  members  from  the  other  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  had  united  with  them.  None 
of  these  were  in  attendance  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  document  containing  the  names 
of  the  correspondents  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  had  been  received  and  recorded  :  and 
the  business  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  con- 
ducted in  harmony. 

"  At  the  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  seven  of 
the  Committee  attended.  At  the  opening  of 
it,  on  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
read,  it  appeared  that  objections  had  been 
Thade  to  receiving  the  document  directed  down 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  the  subject 
still  remained  undecided. 

"The  Committee  then  offered  the  minute 
of  their  appointment,  but  objections  were  made 
to  receiving  it ;  and,  though  its  reception  was 
strongly  urged  by  several  members,  as  well 
as  by  the  Committee,  the  opposition  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  controlled;  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  the  disaffected  part  of  the 
meeting  (the  Clerk  being  united  with  them), 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  business — wholly 
rejecting  the  Committee  and  the  authority  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting:  and  Friends,  finding 
their  efforts  in  support  of  right  order  unavail- 
ing, quietly  remained  in  their  seats  until  those 
withdrew  from  the  meeting-house.  After 
which,  Friends  appointed  a  clerk  for  the  day, 
and  prepared  a  statement  of  what  had  tran- 
spired, and  directed  it  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  those  members  of  it  who  favoured 
the  disorderly  proceedings  above  describe  I, 
did  not  assemble  with  Friends,  but  held  a 
meeting  separate  from  them. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Discipline, 
eight  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance. 
None  of  those  disaffected  members  from  Hec- 
tor, or  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  Scipio,  were  present,  but  held  a 
meeting  by  themselves,  not  far  distant. 

"  No  report  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Doruyter  was  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing;  and,  from  information  verbally  given  by 
one  of  the  representatives,  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  clerk  of  that  meeting,  who  was  also  n 
representative,  had  conveyed  the  report  to  the 
meeting  of  separatists  ;  and  further  inquiry 
confirmed  this  apprehension. 


"  The  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  conducted  with  entire  unanimity. 

"  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  advise  and 
assist  Hector  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  be  likely  to  attend  it  in  its  re- 
duced and  peculiar  situation.  And  another 
Committee  was  appointed  to  extend  such  care 
and  labour  in  the  case  of  Deruyter  Monthly 
Meeting,  as  might  appear  necessary. 

"  A  schism  has  thus  taken  place  in  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  seceders  appear 
to  have  organized  themselves  into  a  separate 
society — holding  meetings  of  their  own — call- 
ing themselves  the  Society  of  Friends — and 
assuming  for  their  meetings  the  names  of  those 
from  which  they  have  separated. 

"  Signed,  on  behalf  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Willis." 

"The  contents  of  the  foregoing  report  en- 
gaged the  very  serious  attention  of  this  meet- 
ing. It  was  particularly  affecting  to  find  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  that 
Quarterly  Meeting,  persisting  in  their  insubor- 
dinate course,  had  seceded  from  it,  and  had  set 
up  a  meeting  which  they  called  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Scipio,  and  also  other  meetings. 
The  Committee  appointed  last  year  was  con- 
tinued, and  requested  to  afford  such  assistance 
to  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio 
as  their  case  shall  demand  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee is  requested  to  present  a  full  report  next 
year." 

"An  essay  was  offered  by  the  Friends 
named  to  the  service,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  subordinate  meetings.  It 
was  fully  approved,  and  four  thousand  copies 
were  directed  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the 
subordinate  meetings." 

"  A  proposition  was  very  feelingly  made  in 
this  meeting,  attended  with  deep  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society,  whether 
essential  benefit  might  not  be  hoped  for,  from 
a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America,  in  re- 
lation to  our  present  tried  state.  The  office 
of  Peace  Maker  was  seen  to  be  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  promise  appended  to  it  still  is, 
'Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.'  And  after 
solemn  deliberation  on  the  nature  and  great 
importance  of  the  object  in  view,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Society  to  that  unity  and  fellow- 
ship, that  formerly  characterized  it,  the  meet- 
ing decided,  with  entire  unanimity,  on  making 
an  appointment  for  this  purpose;  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  dear  Friends  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  are  equally  interested  with  us, 
will  respond  to  the  proposition,  we  hereby 
suggest,  with  great  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, that  if  the  way  opens  for  it,  they  will 
make  similar  appointments,  in  order  that  such 
Committees  may  assemble  in  one  body  as  the 
Representatives  of  the  Society,  to  feel  after 
the  mind  of  truth  in  relation  to  this  concern. 
We  trust,  that  Friends  coming  together,  under 
such  feelings  as  the  object  contemplated  can 
scarcely  fail  to  inspire,  and  with  a  deep  feeling 
that  our  dependence  for  instruction  and  help 
must  be  on  the  Lord,  would  be  humbly  pros- 
trated before  him.  It  is  a  Christian  privilege 
for  brethren  to  meet  together,  feel  and  sympa- 
thize with  each  other  in  their  varied  trials,  and 


ask  counsel  of  him  who  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church.  The  object  proposed, 
though  of  great  magnitude,  is  nevertheless 
simple  in  its  character,  unconnected  with  any 
preconclusions,  and  without  any  thing  binding 
upon  the  Yearly  Meetings.  We  have  appoint- 
ed to  represent  us,  our  Friends  Richard  Mott, 
Thomas  Willis,  Henry  Rowntree,  Richard 
Carpenter,  Smith  Upton,  Wager  Hull,  William 
F.  Mott,  Paul  Upton,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  James 
Brown,  and  James  Congdon  ; — and  we  would 
propose  that  the  Friends  who  may  be  appoint- 
ed, meet  at  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Second- 
day,  in  Seventh  month,  1849,  unless  some 
other  pi  ace  more  suitable  shall  be  designated. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  information  of  this 
concern  and  movement  be  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Clerk  was  requested  lo  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Minute  to  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America  ;  and 
also  to  those  of  our  beloved  Friends  in  London 
and  Dublin,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  unite 
with  us  in  this  concern — it  being  the  common 
cause  of  the  Society." 

"  Essays  of  Epistles  addressed  to  our  belov- 
ed Friends  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London 
and  Dublin  ;  and  also,  to  those  on  this  conti- 
nent, were  read  and  considered,  and  these  do- 
cuments being  acceptable,  were  adopted." 

"  The  important  concerns  of  the  meeting 
being  now  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  dur- 
ing the  several  sittings  of  it,  Christian  harmo- 
ny and  condescension  have  prevailed,  and  that 
in  unmerited  mercy,  the  favour  of  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  Church  has  been  extended  to  us 
— grateful  for  his  goodness,  we  now  take  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again 
in  this  capacity  next  year,  if  our  Heavenly 
Father  shall  so  permit." 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bi-ttle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18th. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Indian  River, 
Jefferson  Co.,  State  of  New  York,  on  Filth-day,  the 
18th  ult.,  Daniel  B.  Price,  of  Buck's  count}',  Pa.,  lo 
Hannah  B.,  daughter  of  Moses  Child,  of  the  former 
place. 
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Fo.r  **  The  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 
BOMBAY. 

"The  Beni-Tsrael  of  Bombay  possess  no  his- 
torical documents  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
their  traditions  are  extremely  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. Their  ancestors,  they  say,  came 
to  the  coasts  of  India,  from  a  country  to  the 
northward,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  in  number  seven  men,  and  seven 
women,  who  were  saved  from  a  watery  grave, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck,  which  took 
place  near  Chavl,  about,  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Bombay.  The  place  where  they 
found  a  refuge,  is  called  Navagdum.  They 
and  their  descendants  met  with  considerable 
favour  from  the  native  princes,  though  they 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sometimes  forced 
to  conceal  their  principles.  As  they  increas- 
ed, they  spread  themselves  among  the  villages 
of  the  Konkan,  particularly  those  near  the 
coast,  and  lying  between  the  Bankot  river,  and 
the  road  which  traverses  the  country  between 
Panvvel,  and  the  Bhorghat.  In  this  locality, 
and  also  in  Bombay,  in  which  they  began  to 
settle  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found. 
They  number  5255,  according  to  a  census 
made  under  my  own  direction. 

"  The  Beni-Israel  in  their  physiognomy  re- 
semble the  Arabian  Jews.  They  are  fairer 
than  the  other  natives  of  India  of  the  same 
rank  of  life  with  themselves;  but  they  are  not 
much  to  be  distinguished  from  them  with  re- 
gard to  dress.  Their  houses  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  natives  of  the  same  rank. 
They  do  not  eat  with  persons  belonging  to 
other  communities  ;  but  don't  object  to  drink 
from  vessels  belonging  to  Christians,  Musal- 
mans,  or  Hindus.  They  ask  a  blessing  from 
God  both  before  and  after  their  meals,  in  the 
Hebrew  language. 

Each  of  the  Beni-Israel,  generally  speaking, 
has  two  names  ;  one  derived  from  a  character 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  another  which  has 


originated  in  deference  to  Hindu  usage."  The 
patriarchal  names  are  current  among  them  ; 
but  that  of  Judah,  it  is  remarkable,  does  not 
occur.  Among  the  female  names,  that  of 
Esther,  a  favourite  elsewhere,  is  not  to  be 
found.  "The  Hebrew  names  are  first  con- 
ferred on  the  occasion  of  circumcision  ;  and 
those  of  a  Hindu  origin  about  a  month  after 
birth. 

"  The  Beni-Israel  resident  in  the  Konkan, 
principally  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture, 
or  in  manufacturing  oil.  Those  who  live  in 
Bombay,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shop- 
keepers, are  artizans,  particularly  masons  and 
carpenters."  Some  enter  the  army.  "  There 
are  not  many  of  them  who  possess  much  pro- 
perty. Like  the  Parsis,  they  do  not  tolerate 
professional  begging  beyond  their  own  com- 
munity." They  are  freely  allowed  the  exer- 
cise of  their  faith. 

"All  questions  of  religious  discipline  are 
determined  in  a  meeting  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  in  each  village,  by  their 
Mukadam,  or  head  man,  who  has  a  kind  of 
magisterial  authority  in  -the  community,  and 
the  Kadhi,  who  is  the  president  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  conductor  of  public  worship, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  the  complaints 
which  are  made  to  them.  The  Mukadam  and 
Khadi,  have  generally  the  assistance  of  four 
elders.  Any  of  the  people  present  at  an  in- 
vestigation, however,  may  express  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  record 
their  dissent,  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
procure  a  new  trial. 

"  The  Beni-Is'rael  all  profess  to  adore  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  Many  of  them,  however,  till  lately, 
publicly  worshipped,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
present  time  secretly  worship,  the  gods  of  the 
Hindus,  particularly  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  a  malevolent  character  ;  and  a  few  of 
them  practice  divination."  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate  their  separation  from 
the  Jewish  nation  prior  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, for  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  subse- 
quently to  that  event,  idolatry  was  not  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

"  They  have  in  their  synagogues  no  manu- 
script of  the  law,  like  the  Jews.  They  admit, 
however,  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  only  lately  that 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  majority 
of  the  names  of  the  inspired  writers;  and  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  they  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  latter  prophets.  Parch- 
ments bearing  small  passages  of  Scripture, 
are  sometimes  worn  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies." 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  "  are  in  some 
respects  of  a  heathenish  character  ;"  they  last 
five  days.    On  the  first,  the  bridegroom  re- 


mains within,  gets  his  hands  stained  red,  and 
his  turban  adorned  with  yellow  or  \shite  pa- 
per flowers,  and  feasts  with  his  relatives.  On 
the  second,  the  neighbours  come  in,  and  he 
puts  on  his  best  apparel.    He  rides  on  a  horse 
to  a  place  of  worship,  hears  part  of  the  mar- 
riage prayers  and  a  blessing  from  the  Kadhi. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  bride. 
His  father  presents  her  with  garments  which 
she  puts  on,  and  the  two  sit  on  a  couch,  the 
visiters    standing   before  them.    The  kadhi 
takes  a  cup  of  grape  juice,  blesses  and  hands 
it  to  the  couple,  who  both  drink  a  little,  after 
being  asked  if  they  are  willing  to  marry  and 
perform  their  respective  duties.    The  cove- 
nant, signed  by  foYir  witnesses,  is  then  pro- 
duced.   She  holds  one  end,  the  groom  the 
other.    He  pronounces  it  legal,  and  hands  it 
to  her,  and  she  to  her  father.    The  cup  is 
again  tasted  ;  certain  passages  of  the  Psalms 
are  read,  a-ring  is  placed  on  the  finger  of  the 
bride  ;  and  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremonies 
is  closed.    "  The  kadhi  blesses  the  espoused 
seated  together ;  and  they  receive  offerings, 
principally  in  small  sums  of  money,  from  their 
acquaintances.    Feasting  and  rejoicing  con- 
clude the  labours  of  the  day."    On  the  next 
day,  they  go  to  a  place  of  worship  to  receive 
another  blessing,  and   thence    to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  where  they  and  their  friends 
feast  on  the  two  succeeding  days. 

Polygamy  is  practised  in  a  considerable 
number  of  families ;  but  there  are  no  instances 
known  of  a  man  having  more  than  three  wives. 
Yet  females  are  not  so  degraded  as  among  the 
Rabbinical  Jews  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  at  public  worship. 

Interments  quickly  follow  death  ;  they  bury 
without  coffins,  in  graves  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth,  the  head  of  the  corpse  being  placed 
towards  the  East.  They  sometimes  make 
offerings  to  the  deceased  of  rice,  milk,  and 
cocoa  nuts,  and  sprinkle  water  mixed  with 
flour,  at  the  time  of  interment;  and  they  visit 
the  grave,  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  da5rs 
after  it  is  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
They  have  also  an  annual  ceremony,  like  that 
of  the  Hindu  Shraddh.  Their  formal  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  lasts  seven  days. 

The  weekly  Sabbath  is,  in  some  degree,  ob- 
served by  about  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  very  little  ob- 
served, but  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  they  read  the  blessing  of  the  moon — 
springing  on  their  toes  with  their  faces  toward 
that  luminary.  They  observe  the  Passover, 
but  appear,  until  recently,  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  origin.  The  feast  of  Pentecost  they 
also  keep  up  m  part.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
Atonement,  on  the  third  of  the  month  Tisri — 
the  first  month  of  their  civil  year,  is  strictly- 
regarded  bv  them  :  and  some  sacrifice  a  cock, 
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on  the  preceding  evening.  The  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles is  celebrated  with  some  degree  of 
zeal,  and  extended  considerably  beyond  the 
period  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  limited  it. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  name  of 
Esther  does  not  occur  among  them,  they  keep 
the  feast  of  Purim,  or  Lots,  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  through  the  instrumentality  of  Esther. 
They  observe  no  Jubilee. 

"  The  brief  history  which  we  have  now 
made  of  the  observances  of  the  Beni-Israel, 
might  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  Jews,  unconnected  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  were  carried  cap- 
tive to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  Na- 
har-Gozan,  by  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  and  Tig- 
lath-pelneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  unconnected 
also  with  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  were  carried  captive  to  the  same  and 
neighbouring  places,  by  Shalmanezer,  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Hosea  ;  for 
they  commemorate  events  with  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  exiles  could  be  con- 
nected, and  some  of  which  occurred  posterior 
to  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
from  Babylon,  to  which  they  were  removed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  only  at  first  sight, 
however,  that  such  an  inference  seems  to  be 
authorized.  The  Beni-Israel  most  readily  ad- 
mit, that  to  this  adoption  of  their  present 
practices,  they  have  been  led  by  the  example 
and  precepts  of  the  Arabian  and  Cochin  Jews, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  come  to  visit  them, 
or  to  reside  in  (heir  neighbourhood.  The  very 
fact  that  they  required  to  be  instructed  by  for- 
eigners in  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  or- 
dinances of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  other 
customs  universally  observed  by  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  is  a  presumption  that 
they  have  been  established  for  many  ages  in 
this  country,  and  really  belong  to  the  long 
exiled  sons  of  Israel.  The  Jews  of  Cochin, 
who  say  they  came  to  India  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  temple,  or  accord- 
ing to  their  own  historical  notices,  in  the  68th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  have  all  along  con- 
sidered themselves  distinct  from  the  Beni-Is- 
rael of  Bombay,  of  whose  circumstances  they 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  well  aware; 
and  the  black  Jews  of  Cochin,  descendants  of 
proselytes  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Jewish 
families  which  mixed  with  them,  informed  the 
late  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  when  he  was 
making  inquiries  about  the  Ten  Tribes,  that  it 
is  '  commonly  believed  among  them  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Israelites  is  <to  be  found  in 
Chnldea ;'  but  '  that  some  few  families  had 
migrated  into  regions  more  remote,  as  to  Co- 
chin, and  Rajopur  in  India.'  The  last-men- 
tioned place  is  the  district  of  country  bordering 
on  the  Nagotna  creek,  in  which  many  of  the 
Beni-Israel  are  even  at  present  settled.  The 
want  of  a  manuscript  Scphcr-Torah,  or  Book 
of  the  Law,  among  the  Beni-Israel,  places 
them  in  a  situation  in  which  wc  do  not  see 
any  congregation  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  The  repudiation,  to  this  clay  nearly 
universal  among  them,  of  the  designation  Jew, 
of  which  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been 
proud,  had  they  merited  it ;  and  the  distinctive 
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appellation  of  '  Beni-Israel,'  which  they  take 
for  themselves ;  the  non-occurrence  among 
them  of  the  favourite  Jewish  names  Judah  and 
Esther  ;  and  the  predominance  of  the  names 
principally  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
God's  highly  favoured  people,  appear  to  me  to 
be  circumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  indeed  Israelites,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  posterity  of  the  tribes,  which  were 
removed  from  their  homes  by  the  Assyrian 
kings." 

Wilson  looks  upon  these  people  as  more 
hopeful  subjects  for  the  missionary  than  any 
other  class  of  Jews.  "  They  have  never,"  he 
says,  "  proved  averse  to  Christian  education  ; 
and  they  have  always  been  ready  to  receive 
and  peruse  the  Bible. 

"  About  20  years  ago,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries took  several  of  them  as  teachers; 
and  100  to  140  of  their  children  became  pu- 
pils. About  thirty  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
but  did  not  persevere. 

"  Sargon,  a  converted  Cochin  Jew,  institu- 
ted six  schools  for  their  benefit  in  1826,  which 
at  one  time  were  attended  by  165  scholars. 

"The  Church  of  Scotland,  under  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  myself,  commenced  the 
work  of  Christian  education  among  the  Beni- 
Israel  in  1837  ;  and  210  pupils, — 159  boys, 
and  51  girls, — are  now  receiving  instruction 
in  connexion  with  its  schools.  Of  these,  19 
youth  have  entered  on  a  course  of  superior 
study  in  the  English  Institution  in  Bombay." 

Visible  effects  are  produced  by  these  efforts. 
"  They  have  nearly  banished  from  their  com- 
munity idolatry  and  divination,  which  were 
formerly  practised,  and  they  have  done  much 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry.  1  have 
heard  several  individuals  declare  that  they 
could  not  show  reason  for  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Messiah. 

"  At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Bombay,  in 
1843,  there  were  upwards  of  300  children  of 
the  Beni-Israel,  as  there  are  at  present,  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  mission  now  connected 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  Besides  the  Beni-Israel  at  Bombay,  there 
are  about  350  Jews  resident  at  that  great  mer- 
cantile emporium.  Most  of  them  are  original- 
ly from  Baghdad  and  Mesopotamia." 

(To  he  continued.) 

Defensive  Precautions  of  Animals. 

A  writer  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal, 
under  the  head  of  "  Nature  at  War,"  has  given 
many  interesting  peculiarities  of  animals,  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted. 

Many  are  the  insects,  and  multifarious  are 
the  devices  they  adopt,  which  resort  to  con- 
cealment as  a  mode  of  securing  themselves. 
Those  which  instantly  drop  on  being  touched 
with  the  finger,  frequently,  on  reaching  the 
ground,  start  up,  and  .make  at  once  for  some 
crevice  where  they  may  hide.  Several  bee- 
tles cover  themselves  with  sand  and  mud,  so 
as  to  be  quite  undiscoverablc  by  any  but  those 
acquainted  with  their  habits.  A  little  black 
beetle  is  mentioned  which,  dwelling  upon 
chalky  soils,  would  become  very  conspicuous, 
were  it  not  (hat  it  bedaubs  its  back  with  chalk, 


and  thus  becomes  almost  invisible.  The  cimex  \  n 
adorns  itself  with  fragments  of  wool,  dust,  fea-  | 
thers,  silk,  &c.  and  carries  its  covering  about   i  ]j 
with  it;  and  it  is  a  ludicrous  sight  to  see  this 
creature  sometimes  drop  all  its  clothes,  and  ] 
come  forth  nude  out  of  a  little  heap  of  odds  ] 
and  ends.    There  is  another,  whose  operations  | 
Kirby  and  Spence  prettily  compare  to  the  ] 
feat  of  Hercules  after  destroying  the  Nernasan  f 
monster.    This  creature  kills  and  devours  a   I  ' 
large  number  of  the  aphides,  and  then  covers  r 
itself  with  several  of  the  skins  of  its  victims,  3 
and  thus  the  little  murderer  perpetuates  his  j 
deadly  doings.    Many  bore  into  the  earth,  or  j 
take  refuge  in  the  staiks  and  flowers  of  differ-  g 
ent  plants.    Some  make  themselves  coats  of  ]( 
leaves,  and  roll  themselves  or  their  larvae  up  e 
in  them.    The  caddis-worm,  so  well  known,  a 
and  eagerly  sought  after,  by  the  young  angler,  c 
covers  itself  with  fragments  of  straw,  rushes,  [ 
and  wood.    Several  spiders  surround  them-  , 
selves  with  earth  or  gossamer-mesh.  c 
But  the  most  singular  of  the  methods  of  |( 
concealment — I  was  about  to  write  the  most  0 
artful — is  practised  by  molluscous  animals.  j 
The  cephalopoda  have  the  power  of  conceal-   i  n 
ing  themselves  from  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
by  darkening  the  surrounding  water.    They  p 
have  a  gland  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a  s 
fluid  of  an  intensely  deep  ink-black  colour  ;  a 
and  on  their  being  attacked,  this  liquid  is  in-  v 
stantly  cast  forth,  and  the  water  becomes  ob-  ^ 
scured  for  some  distance  around,  so  that  they  „ 
effect  their  escape  in  the  darkness.    It  is  said,  ,. 
though  there  prevails  some  doubt  upon  the  j 
subject,  that  China   ink  is  made  from  it.  t 
Others  colour  the  water  of  a  deep  purple;  and  a 
there  is  a  pretty  shell-fish,  found  in  the  Medi-  , 
terranean,  known  as  the  jacintha,  which  dyes  \ 
the  water  of  a  splendid  violet.    There  is  a 
small  gasteropod  remarkable  for  gluing  to  its  , 
shell  little  pebbles,  fragments  of  shells,  and 
sand,  underneath  which,  like  another  Atlas,  it 
lies  concealed.    The  solens,  a  testaceous  tribe,  , 
instantly  plunge  themselves  in  the  mud  on  the 
approach  of  danger  ;  while  the  petricolce,  litk- 
odomi,  pliolades,  &c.  perforate  rocks,  and 
obtain  a  shelter  there  which  their  own  weak  ' 
shells  cannot  afford  them.    The  Teredo  na- 
valis  bores  into  wood ;  it  is  a  little  creature 
which,  Cuvier  tells  us,  has  more  than  once 
threatened  Holland  with  ruin  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  dikes.    The  eel,  leach,  cockle,  cray- 
fish, <kc.  defend  themselves  by  burrowing  in  ) 
the  sand.    Many  fish  muddle  the  water  by 
stirring  it  up,  and  thus  hide  themselves  from 
their  enemies.    The  burrowing  birds  are  the  ' 
puffin,  and  the  sand-martin  among  our  more  ', 
familiar  ones.    The  anxious  concealment  of 
the  nest,  the  complicated  approaches  to  it,  and 
its  artful  construction,  especially  in  warmer 
countries,  must  be  sought  for  by  the  student  of 
natural  history  if  he  wishes  for  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.    There  are  many  ani- 
mals which  conceal  themselves   and  their 
young  by  burrowing  in,  or  under  the  ground  : 
let  me  only  enumerate  the  rabbit,  badger,  and 
fox.    The  mole  effects  his  tunnelling  by  his 
long  trenchant  nails,  and  by  means  of  a  little 
bony  process  on  his  long  snout.    The  talouay 
has  an  enormous  nail  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  can  earth  itself  in  an  incredibly  short 
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space  of  time,  There  is  a  curious  little  crab 
named  the  hermit,  which,  on  finding  an  emp- 
ty shell,  ensconces  itself  there,  and  makes  it  a 
home. 

And  now  for  the  miscellaneous  defences. 
The  simplest  of  these  is  velocity  of  locomotion. 
It  is  a  mode  of  escape  from  danger  granted  to 
the  weaker  members  of  the  animal  creation. 
Insects  and  birds  are  thus  enabled  to  fly  from 
a  power  they  were  never  intended  to  resist. 
The  swiftness  of  fishes,  such  as  the  trout, 
mackerel,  salmon,  and  particularly  the  anom- 
alous provision  in  the  flying-fish,  is  a  further 
illustration.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  Crus- 
tacea as  a  very  slow-going  race  of  creatures 
generally  ;  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  species  of  land-crab,  nam- 
ed the  ocypodes,  or  swift-footed,  which  can, 
and  does,  when  alarmed,  run  so  fast,  that  it 
cannot  be  overtaken  by  a  horse :  and  some  of 
the  grapsi,  when  attacked,  hurry  down  to  the 
water,  making  a  tremendous  noise  by  their 
claws  striking  against  one  another.  If  1  allude 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  horse,  deer,  and  antel- 
ope, it  is  only  to  suggest  to  the  reader  a  fuller 
development  of  the  same  feature  among  ani- 
mals. 

Military  stratagems  are  not  uncommon  as 
precautions  against  dangers.  A  system  of 
sentinels  is  often  adopted  by  insects.  Wasps 
and  bees  place  sentinels  at  night,  to  pace  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  entrance  to  the 
hive ;  and  these  little  watchers  carry  their 
antenna  or  feelers  far  extended,  as  the  human 
sentinel  does  his  musket.  If  an  intruder  is 
detected  by  the  feelers  in  the  attempt  to  enter, 
the  sentinels  instantly  fall  upon  him,  making 
a  fearful  riot,  and  so  drawing  forth  some  of 
the  slumbering  garrison  to  their  assistance  ; 
by  whose  aid  the  enemy  is  generally  triumph- 
antly despatched,  when  the  reinforcement  re- 
turns to  its  rest,  and  the  sentinels  resume  their 
post.  Every  one  has  heard  of,  most  persons 
have  seen,  the  sentinel  rooks  and  crows  ;  and 
the  examples  of  deer,  buffaloes,  wild  horses, 
asses,  and  chamois,  have  become  equally  fa- 
miliar. Wild  hogs  and  goats,  and  other  gre- 
garious animals,  will  frequentl}',  when  attack- 
ed by  wolves,  form  a  circle,  placing  the 
defenceless  members  of  the  flock  in  the  centre, 
while  the  circumference  bristles  with  tusks 
and  horns;  and  the  enemy  will  rarely  venture 
to  attack  a  resolute  band  like  this.  Bees 
sometimes  guard  the  entrance  to  their  hives 
from  the  attacks  of  the  death's-head-moth,  by 
putting  up  a  thick  wall  of  wax,  as  a  castle 
gate  ;  or,  if  the  apprehended  danger  is  great, 
sometimes  even  two,  the  one  within  the  other. 
There  are  some  insects,  also,  which  form 
labyrinths,  and  ramparts,  and  bastions,  as  de- 
fences to  their  cells,  and  all  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  nature. 

Electricity  is  the  wonderful  weapon  wielded 
by  a  few  creatures.  It  may  possibly  be  new 
to  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  that  there  are 
electrical  insects.  Kirby  and  Spence  give-us, 
however,  an  account  of  an  insect  called  the 
wheel  bug,  a  denizen  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
is  able  to  communicate  an  electric  shock  by 
means  of  its  legs.  Yarrel,  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Entomological  Society,'  mentions 
a  beetle  of  the  Elateridce  tribe,  which  seems 


to  possess  a  very  similar  power ;  and  a  large 
hairy  caterpillar  of  South  America  can  like- 
wise administer  pretty  smart  shocks.  The 
electric  centipede,  Geophilus  electricvs,  has 
the  same  faculty.  The  gymnotus  or  electric 
eel,  the  torpedo,  the  silurus,  and  a  few  others, 
are  more  generally  known  to  enjoy  this  dis- 
tinction. When  in  the  plenary  exercise  of 
this  astonishing  power,  one  would  conceive 
these  creatures  to  be  next  to  invincible.  The 
gymnotus  is  able,  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
to  direct  the  current  of  electricity  whitherso- 
ever it  wills,  so  as  even  to  destroy  fishes  at 
some  distance  from  itself.  Humboldt  has 
given  a  very  spirited  account  of  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  the  gymnotus  can  be  taken. 
The  torpedo  employs  its  power  chiefly  to  be- 
wilder its  prey. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  phosphor- 
escence is  in  some  cases  only  effectual  to  betray 
its  possessor,  in  others  it  is  a  safeguard.  The 
fire-fly,  lantern-fly,  and  humble  glow-worm 
may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  only  glitter- 
ing baits  to  some  of  their  dreaded  enemies  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  others 
of  their  foes  who  fear  to  attack  them,  and  may 
be  seen  running  round  them  half-desirous  and 
half-afraid  to  do  so.  An  interesting  anecdote 
is  related  of  a  combat  between  a  stag-beetle 
and  a  glow-worm  which  demonstrates  this. 
The  beetle  was  seen  to  be  running  round  and 
round,  tumbling  over,  and  rolling  his  head  in 
the  earth  ;  he  had  covered  himself  with  some 
of  the  phosphorescent  matter,  and  while  the 
glow-worm  slowly  crept  away,  its  enemy, 
confused  by  its  own  unnatural  glare,  continued, 
as  it  were,  chained  to  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rub  the  luminous 
maiter  off.  Some  creatures  defend  themselves 
by  intimidation,  and  will  show  fight  against 
an  enemy  however  gigantic,  either  thrusting 
out  their  stings,  or  gnashing  their  forceps,  or 
expanding  their  jaws  in  such  a  menacing 
manner,  as  to  make  even  the  stout  heart  of  an 
entomologist  fail.  Others  rely  principally 
upon  some  natural,  dismal,  melancholic,  loath- 
some, or  hideous  aspect ;  and  to  mention  the 
frightful  appearance  of  some  of  the  Sau?-ians, 
will  be  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  it 
must  be  a  bold  enemy  who  will  venture  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  them. 

The  emission  of  unpleasant  odours  is  the 
well-known  resort  of  others.  There  are  many- 
beetles  which  exhale  a  most  offensive,  rancid 
odour;  the  poplar  beetle,  in  particular,  has  an 
apparatus  of  eighteen  scent-bags,  which,  when 
it  is  attacked,  pour  out  a  milk-like  liquid,  the 
smell  of  which  is  indescribably  suffocating 
and  annoying.  All  the  famous  tribe  of  the 
polecats,  especially  the  skunk,  are  pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished  for  the  insupportable  stench 
they  can  exhale.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  very 
curious  performances  of  the  little  bombardier, 
or  bra  chirms.  When  pursued  by  its  enemy 
the  calosoma,  it  suddenly  discharges  an  ex- 
plosion of  bluish  smoke  at  him,  and  this  seems 
to  surprise  the  latter  so  much,  that  it  is  some 
time  before  he  recovers  himself.  The  pursuit 
renewed,  the  bombardier  fires  again,  and 
again,  and  can  discharge  its  artillery  twenty 
times  in  succession,  making  its  escape  under 
cover  of  the  smoke.    Last  of  all,  I  may  enu- 


merate the  ejection  of  different  fluids  as  a  de- 
fence. Many  insects,  beetles,  and  ants,  emit 
a  liquid  at  their  enemies,  which  is  of  a  power- 
fully acid  or  even  caustic  nature.  Some 
Iarvce,  when  touched,  bedew  themselves  all 
over  with  a  disagreeable  liquid.  The  puss- 
moth  has  the  remarkable  provision  of  a  double 
syringe,  with  which  it  squirts  a  fluid  of  a  very 
irritating  character  at  its  pursuers. 

A  few  words  upon  vegetable  defences.  It 
is  an  interesting  theme  for  inquiry,  whether 
the  wonderful  mimicries  of  different  natural 
objects  serve  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal 
polity,  for  a  defence  against  the  indiscriminate 
depredation  of  enemies.  Whether  the  remark- 
able simulations  of  different  insects  which  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  so  many  of  the  Orchidea, 
may  have  the  effect  or  not  of  scaring  away 
real  insects,  the  writer  cannot  undertake  to 
determine.  It  does  not  seem  improbable.  I 
shall  surely  be  anticipated  on  the  subject  of 
vegetable  armour;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  to  call  to  mind  the  spines, 
prickles,  stings,  thorns,  hard  envelopes,  and 
husks,  which  appear  to  have  been  given  for 
the  protection  of  different  fruits  and  pleasant 
flowers.  And  sometimes  there  are  defences 
for  weaker  plants  too  ;  for  thus  a  grateful  herb, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  cropped 
down  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  is  often  pre- 
served by  growing  beneath  the  arms  of  some 
prickly  plant,  whose  sharp  weapons  repulse 
the  enemy.  The  odour  of  vegetables,  and 
flowers  in  particular,  consisting  as  it  generally 
does  of  volatile  essential  oils,  which  are  fatal 
to  insects,  may  be  regarded  likewise  as  a  kind 
of  defence.  Nor  should  be  forgotten,  lastly, 
those  wonderful  instances  of  apparently  spon- 
taneous motions,  in  which  the  offending  insect 
is  either  violently  hurled  off,  or  crushed  to 
death  for  his  temerity. 

I  may  now  conclude  ;  and  in  doing  so,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  a  mere  summary  is  all 
this  paper  pretends  to  offer — even  in  that  being 
necessarily  imperfect,  so  great  is  the  richness 
of  the  Creator's  designs,  and  such  the  infinite 
multitude  of  self-defensory  provisions  with 
which  he  has  endowed  the  works  of  his  hands. 
If  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  defensory 
provisions  of  man,  it  is  because  they  are 
chiefly  mental  ;  and  it  is  an  exalting  thought, 
that  by  their  exercise — the  employment  of  his 
reason,  wisdom,  experience,  and  art — he  is 
constituted  lord  of  creation,  and  immeasurably 
superior,  both  in  defensive  and  offensive  re- 
sources, to  the  entire  mass  of  '  the  brutes  that 
perish.' 

Wonderful  Sagacity. — When  the  crowd  of 
fashionables  was  greatest  at  an  exhibition  of 
animals,  a  girl  who  had  fed  the  elephant  with 
sundry  cakes  and  apples  from  her  bag,  drew 
out  her  ivory  card  case,  which  fell  unobserved 
in  the  saw-dust  of  the  ring.  At  the  close  of 
the  ring  performances,  the  crowd  opened  to 
let  the  elephant  pass  to  his  recess,  but  instead 
of  proceeding  as  usual,  he  turned  aside  and 
thrust  his  trunk  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  scattered 
in  every  direction.  The  keeper  at  this  mo- 
ment discovered  that  the  animal  had  something 
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in  his  trunk.  Upon  examination,  he  found  it 
to  be  the  young  lady's  card  case,  which  the 
elephant  had  picked  up,  and  was  only  seeking 
out  the  fair  owner. 


Selected. 

THERE'S  NOTHING  IN  VAIN. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Oh  !  prize  not  the  scenes  of  beauty  alone, 

And  disdain  not  the  weak  and  the  mean  in  our 
way ; 

For  the  world  is  an  engine — the  Architect's  own — 
Where  the  wheels  of  the  least  keep  the  larger  in 
play. 

We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade ; 

We  sing  of  green  hills,  of  the  grapes  and  the  grain  ; 
But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

The  stark  desert  and  marsh,  for  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

We  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land, 
And  the  snake,  flinging  arrows  of  death  from  its 
eye; 

But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 
And  shall  man  in  his  littleness  dare  to  ask  why  ? 

Oh  !  let  us  not  speak  of  the  "  useless"  or  "  vile  ;" 
They  may  seem  so  to  us,  but  be  slow  to  arraign ; 

From  the  savage  wolf's  cry  to  the  happy  child's 
smile, 

From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

« 

There's  a  mission,  no  doubt,  for  the  worm  in  the  dust, 
As  there  is  for  the  charger,  with  nostrils  of  pride  ; 

The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  places  of  trust, 
And  the  agents  are  needed,  tor  God  has  supplied. 

O,  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  all, 
And  what  delicate  lines  form  the  ponderous  chain, 

From  the  dew-drops  that  rise,  to  the  star-drops  that 
fall, 

We  should  see  but  one  purpose,  and  nothing  in 
vain  1 


Selected. 

TIME  TO  ME  THIS  TRUTH  HATH  TAUGHT. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Time  to  me  this  truth  hath  taught, 

C'Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 
More  offend  from  want  of  thought 

Than  from  any  want  of  feeling ; 
If  advice  we  would  convey, 

There's  a  time  we  should  convey  it. 
If  we've  but  a  word  to  say, 

There's  a  time  in  which  to  say  it. 

Oft  unknowingly  the  tongue 

Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching, 
That  a  word  or  accent  wrong, 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking: 
Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride, 

Many  a  fault  of  human  blindness, 
Has  been  soothed  or  turned  aside 

By  a  quiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Many  a  beauteous  flower  decays, 

Though  we  tend  it  e'er  so  much ; 
Something  secret  in  it  preys, 

Which  no  human  aid  can  touch. 
So  in  many  a  lovely  breast 

Lies  some  canker  grief  concealed, 
That  if  touched  is  more  oppressed, 

Left  unto  itself  is  healed  ! 

Time  to  me  this  truth  hath  taught, 
'Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing — 

More  offend  from  want  of  thought 
Than  from  any  want  of  feeling. 

It  is  a  glorious  state,  and  happy  proof  of 
our  renovation,  when  we  can  stand  firm  on 
God's  side  against  temptation. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Dinner  in  Buxton's  Brewery. 

The  permanency  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
depends  on  the  adherence  of  its  members  to 
the  doctrines,  testimonies,  and  practices  of  old- 
fashioned  Quakerism.  In  the  present  century 
many  of  its  members,  even  some  in  high  sta- 
tions, so  widely  depart  from  the  simplicity, 
godly  sincerity  and  constant  watchfulness, 
which  the  truth  our  fathers  professed,  calls 
for,  that  there  is  a  danger  the  mere  lookers- 
on  should  not  suspect  our  principles  call  us 
to  be  a  humble-minded,  cross-bearing,  world- 
forsaking  people. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  has 
borne  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  writings  of  some  modern  Quakers, 
and  very  many  of  its  members  feel  the  great 
importance  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  as 
the  only  certain  foundation  for  unity  and  har- 
mony. Yet  even  those  who  have  been  quick- 
sighted  to  detect  error  in  doctrine,  have  been 
perhaps  not  aware  how  great  a  departure  in 
life  and  conversation  from  the  standard  of 
primitive  practice,  has  taken  place  amongst 
those  who  are  the  advocates  and  exponents  of 
Modern  Quakerism.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
truth  in  these  things  is  called  for, — the  unset- 
tled need  it  for  warning, — the  faithful  for  an 
incitement  to  double  their  diligence  against  the 
inroads  of  that  spirit  which  has  thus  led  as- 
tray. In  this  view  we  have  been  glad  to  ob- 
serve spread  on  the  pages  of  "The  Friend," 
the  observations  on  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  have  felt  mortified 
that  such  an  exposition  could  be  made  of  one 
who  ranked  amongst  us  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  If  the  young  need  beacons 
against  the  love  of  worldly  applause,  and 
worldly  associates,  we  think  they  may  find 
them  in  her  life.  We  see  in  her  how  the  too 
free  and  too  open-hearted  mixing  with  others, 
and  endeavouring  to  please  them,  modified  her 
Quakerism,  and  how  in  return,  Modified  Qua- 
kerism led  her  more  and  more  to  enjoy  the 
society  and  conversation  of  those,  whose  ex- 
ample and  influence  were  sapping  her  faith  in 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society  she  belonged  to. 

We  think  the  developments  furnished  by 
recent  journals  and  lives  are  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  really  love  the  Truth  as 
held  by  our  forefathers,  and  yet  have  not  ap- 
peared to  see  the  tendency  of  Modern  Quaker- 
ism. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  which 
has  been  just  published,  puts  us  in  possession 
of  some  curious  facts.  Amongst  other  things 
it  contains  an  account  of  a  grand  dinner  given 
in  his  brewery  in  the  Sixth  month,  1831,  to 
(he  principal  members  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, then  newly  come  into  power.  We  have 
two  accounts  of  the  dinner  given  us  in  this 
life,  one  by  Buxton  himself,  the  other  by  his 
brother-in-law  Joseph  John  Gurney.  Buxton 
thus  writes:*  "Our  party  at  the  brewery 
went  off  in  all  respects  to  my  satisfaction. 
Talleyrand  could  not  come,  having  just  receiv- 
ed an  account  of  Prince  Leopold  being  elected 
king  of  Belgium.    Brougham  said  this  was  a 

*  \\Y  extract  from  the  account  in  the  Living  Age. 


severe  disappointment,  as  his  excellency  never 
eats  or  drinks  but  once  a  day,  and  had  depend- 
ed on  my  beef-steaks. 

"The  party  arrived  at  about  six  o'clock, 
and  consisted  of  the  lord  chancellor,  [Brough- 
am], Lord  Grey,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis 
of  Cleaveland,  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Sefton, 
Howick,  Durham,  and  Ducannon,  General 
Alava,  S[amuel]  Gurney,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Spring  Rice,  W.  Brougham,  J.  J.  Gurney,  R. 
Hanbury,  &c,  twenty-three  in  all." 

"  At  dinner  /  gave  but  two  toasts,  '  The 
King,'  and  'The  Memory  of  George  HI.,' 
whose  birth-day  it  was.  We  had  no  speeches, 
but  conversation  flowed,  or  rather  roared,  like 
a  torrent,  at  our  end  of  the  table.  The  chan- 
cellor lost  not  a  moment ;  he  was  always  eat- 
ing, drinking,  talking,  or  laughing  ;  his  powers 
of  laughing  seemed  on  a  level  with  his  other 
capacities."* 

Joseph  John  Gurney  after  giving  a  lively 
synopsis  of  certain  conversations  which  took 
place,  thus  adds, — "  The  chancellor  was  very 
cordial,  and  we  were  all  delighted  with  his  t 
entertaining  rapidity  of  thought,  ready  wit, 
and  evident  good  feeling.  Nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  all  our 
guests,  with  whom  we  parted,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  after  ajloiving,  exhilarating, 
arid  not  altogether  uninstructive  day." 

What  should  we  have  thought  if  we  had 
heard  of  George  Fox,  Isaac  Penington,  John 
Woolman,  or  any  other  of  our  old  and  solid 
Friends,  attending  such  dinner  parties,  ming- 
ling with  such  characters  as  were  there  assem- 
bled,— voluntarily  listening  to  toasts,  and 
crowning  all  with  being  delighted  with  the 
drinking,  we  might  perhaps  safely  say  the 
drunken  chancellor  ?  We  can  well  conceive 
that  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — one 
taught  the  true  way  of  holiness,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  all  who  would  enter  heaven, 
to  tread  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  and  bear 
the  daily  cross  on  earth, — should  have  been 
in  sorrow  of  heart,  and  deep  exercise  of  spirit 
if  brought  into  such  society,  and  obliged 
even  to  witness  such  scenes.  But  that  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  in  our  Society,  profess- 
ing to  be  the  advocate  to  the  world  of  its 
peculiar  testimonies,  should  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  such  a  gathering,  and  founlP 
delight  there,  is  an  instance  of  incongruity, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  individual  referred  to,  neither  thought,  felt, 
nor  understood,  as  an  old-fashioned,  truth- 
restricted  Quaker  would  have  done. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  thus  delicately  hints 
how  he  spoke  a  good  word  with  the  premier, 
Lord  Grey,  concerning  his  friend  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

"I  ventured  to  insinuate  that  there  was  no 
part  of  a  premier's  office  more  responsible 
(han  that  of  making  bishops.  He  assented, 
adding,  '  You  know  I  have  had  none  to  make 
at  present.'  We  talked  of  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Lord  Grey  expressed  his  admiration 
of  his  conduct  and  character,  though  he  only 


*  In  testimony  to  the  gormandizing  power  he  evinc- 
ed, J.  J.  G.  gives  us  a  6pecch  of  the  Spanish  General 
Alava,  when  the  chancellor  had  hie  plate  replenished 
with  beefsteaks  for  the  sixth  time. 
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knew  him  in  his  puhlic  capacity,  '  I  fear  the 
bishop  is  too  old  to  accept  any  offer  that  I  can 
make  him,  but  1  assure  you  that  the  very  first 
and  best  thing  that  I  have  to  give  away  shall 
be  at  his  service.'  " 

We  are  informed  in  J.  J.  G.'s  letter,  that 
the  premier  remembered  his  promise,  and  of- 
fered to  transfer  this  hireling  spiritual  shepherd 
to  the  bishopric  of  Dublin,  thereby  adding  to 
his  official  imporlance,  and  the  pecuniary  gain 
of  his  station  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined,  it 
would  seem,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities. 
This  account  needs  no  comment !  But  who 
can  wonder  after  reading  it,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  should  have  preached  an  eulo- 
gistic funeral  sermon  for  Joseph  John  Gurney  ! 


For"  The  Friend." 

Individual  Reformation. 

Regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart,  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  is  the  great 
object  of  the  Christian  religion.  No  one  can 
be  a  true  Christian  without  having  experienced 
this  work  in  himself,  and  without  being  pre- 
served a  heaVenly-minded  man.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  name  without  a  thorough  in- 
ternal operation  of  the  Divine  Word,  will  avail 
nothing.  "  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto 
the  root  of  the  trees  :  every  tree  therefore 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  "  For  behold 
the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven ; 
and  all  the  proud,  yea  and  all  that  do  wicked- 
ly shall  be  stubble;  and  the  day  that  cometh 
shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch."  These  are  descriptions  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  its  indispensable  effects 
upon  all  who  are  really  brought  into  it.  When 
our  Saviour  came,  his  preaching  inculcated 
individual  renovation,  and  the  fruits  of  practi- 
cal holiness  and  righteousness.  "  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righte- 
ousness for  they  shall  be  filled.'"  "  Blessed 
are  the-  pure  in  heart  ;  for  they  shall  see  God." 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  Except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
4m  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This 
is  necessary  before  men  can  become  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  exercise  a  curative  effect 
upon  others.  "  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
have  peace  one  with  another."  The  original 
Friends,  and  the  genuine  ones  of  every  age 
since,  were  of  this  stamp.  William  Penn 
says,  "  They  were  changed  men  themselves, 
before  they  went  about  to  change  others. 
Their  hearts  were  rent,  as  well  as  their  gar- 
ments changed,  and  they  knew  the  power  and 
work  of  God  upon  them.  This  was  seen  by 
the  great  alteration  it  made,  and  their  strict- 
er course  of  life,  and  more  godly  conversa- 
tion, that  immediately  followed  upon  it." 
They  considered  no  one  prepared  to  reform 
others,  until  they  were  reformed  themselves, 
and  continued  to  manifest  this  great  alteration, 
by  their  redemption  from  the  friendships  of 
the  world,  and  their  steady  testimony  against 
its  spirit,   its  vain    fashions   and  customs. 


Against  all  attempts  to  put  others  to  right,  be- 
fore they  are  fully  aware  that  their  own  vision 
requires  to  be  made  clear,  the  great  Christian 
Lawgiver  says,  "  And  why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  consider- 
est  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  let  me 
pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and  behold 
a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Thou  hypocrite, 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly,  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

Nothing  could  have  a  better  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  professing  church  of  Christ, 
than  every  one  being  employed  in  getting  his 
own  vineyard,  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  made 
and  kept  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
This  would  prepare  him  to  receive  a  qualifica- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  complaint  anciently  made 
would  not  be  as  applicable  as  it  is,  "  They 
made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but 
mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept.".  Great 
must  be  the  desolation  of  such  who  neglect 
their  own  vineyards,  when  called  to  an  indi- 
vidual account,  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
respective  conditions,  not  according  to  the 
opinions  that  frail  finite  men  have  had  of  them, 
who  have  been  ready  to  thrust  them  forward 
into  great  activity,  and  to  reward  them  with 
their  flatteries. 

It  is  individual  defection,  that  constitutes  the 
degeneracy  of  the  outward  visible  church, — 
and  if  a  thorough  reformation  is  ever  made, 
the  work  must  begin  at  home,  in  every  one's 
heart,  and  in  his  own  family.  To  constitute 
a  man  fit  to  rule  in  the  church,  the  Aposile 
Paul  says,  he  should  be  "  blameless" — "  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre," — "  one  that  rulelh  well 
his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjec- 
tion with  all  gravity:  for  if  a  man  know  not 
how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God  ?"  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  degeneracy,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
men  and  women  who  have  ruled  well  in  their 
own  household,  by  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit themselves,  and  whose  consistent  families 
have  given  evidence  of  it,  have  been  marks 
for  the  archers, — those  busy  unfaithful  mem- 
bers, whose  vineyards  have  not  been  kept, 
however  ready  they  have  been  to  overlook 
others, — rejecting  the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  narrow  way,  into  the  simplicity 
and  humility  of  the  cross,  they  have  laughed 
at  the  "  stricter  course  of  life,"  and  despised 
the  humble  walk  of  faithful  Friends,  the  plain 
dress  and  manners  of  the  children,  as  unre- 
fined— too  simple  for  them  to  condescend  to — 
and  thus  they  have  made  the  way  hard  for 
those  upright  devoted  ones,  and  also  for  their 
children,  instead  of  holding  up  their  hands  and 
following  their  excellent  example.  Wherever 
the  church  is  brought  under  the  control  of 
such  worldly  men  and  women,  the  life  and 
power  of  religion  will  be  driven  away  and  de- 
generacy spread,  which  none  of  the  mere  forms 
of  church  government,  or  any  plans  devised 
by  fallible  men  for  iis  reformation,  can  arrest. 


Be  not  disturbed  for  trifles.  By  the  prac- 
tice of  this  rule  we  should  come  in  time  to 
think  most  things  too  trifling  to  disturb  us. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1767, 
William  Hunt  felt  a  concern  to  visit  Friends 
both  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  right  for  Zachariah  Dicks 
to  accompany  him.  Under  this  conviction  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  Friend. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Not  having  an  opportunity 
to  converse,  I  send  thee  this  ambassador,  to 
convey  some  fruit  I  lately  got  from  the  holy 
land :  a  little  spikenard  and  myrrh, — the 
choice  spices  with  which  our  Lord  was  anoint- 
ed before  he  passed  through  that  painful  dis- 
pensation of  suffering,  My  mind  had  been  in 
a  true  calm  and  profound  quiet  for  some  days, 
free  from  sorrowing  and  tempest  of  any  kind  ; 
so  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  have 
no  more  to  do,  but  sometimes  to  eat  this  plea- 
sant fruit,  and  drink  of  the  well  that  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  of  God.  But  as  I  was 
thus  musing,  with  deep  admiration  and  hum- 
ble adoration  to  the  Great  Name,  that  had 
thus  brought  me  through  all  my  great  and 
sore  trials,  which  the  Lord  knows  were  many, 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  I  thought  I  espied  a 
little  spring,  like  unto  that  thou  knows  lies 
under  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  (Sod,  and 
it  ran  towards  the  south,  and  pointed  towards 
the  north,  like  the  glancing  of  a  candle  bv  a 
glass  window,  [intimating]  that  some  of  these 
fruits  must  be  conveyed  to  some  of  those  inha- 
bitants. And  as  I  appjehend  thou  art  a  cho- 
sen companion  to  me  of  God,  in  the  moving 
of  that  endearing  love  and  good-will  which 
hath  subsisted  between  us  from  the  beginning, 
I  give  thee  a  hint,  to  the  end  thou  mayest 
keep  steady  under  the  preparing  hand,  that 
when  the  full  time  has  come,  thou  mayest  gird 
on  the  vestments  of  war,  and  appear  as  a  sol- 
dier well  disciplined  therein.  I  am  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  things,  thv  assured  Friend, 

Wm.  Hunt." 

On  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1767,  the 
meeting  at  New  Garden  in  North  Carolina, 
furnished  William  Hunt  and  Zachariah  Dicks 
with  certificates  of  unity  with  their  prospect 
of  religious  service.  They  were  together  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Ninth  month  of  that  year  ; 
soon  after  which  Zachariah  Dicks  believed  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  Divine 
Master  for  him  to  return  to  his  home.  Wil- 
liam Hunt  continued  his  travels  to  the  north. 
Perhaps  it  was  during  this  journey  that  he 
made  use  of  an  expression  which  has  been 
often  repeated.  *  My  concern  is  lo  be  devo- 
ted to  the  service  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  I  may 
not  spend  one  minute  in  pleasing  myself." 

Great  was  his  labour  as  he  travelled  from 
place  to  place.  Though  he  was  often  engag- 
ed to  minister  at  a  considerable  length,  yet 
the  powerful  baptizing  influence  which  accom- 
panied the  word  preached,  so  effectually  reach- 
ed the  hearers  that  they  listened  with  unwea- 
ried attention.  The  plainness  with  which  he 
reproved  them, — the  blows  of  the  'sharp 
threshing  instrument'  which  his  Master  put 
into  his  hands, — did  not  offend  them.  Those 
who  were  desirous  of  doing  right  were  glad  to 
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hear  of  their  faults,  and  anxious  that  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  should  be  shown  them,  and 
those  who  were  lukewarm,  realized  the  truth 
of  a  saying  cf  Robert  Walker,  "People  love 
to  hear  preaching,  but  thay  do  not  love  the 
cross."  In  regard  to  the  line  of  labour  in 
which  he  was  led,  and  the  close  rebukes  he 
had  to  administer,  William  said,  "  Most  of  my 
work  is  rough  :  but  rough  work  brings  good 
pay,  if  it  is  well  done." 

Attending  a  meeting  on  Long  Island,  where 
the  people  looked  exceedingly  plain  in  their 
attire,  he  was  brought  under  deep  exercise  in 
the  belief,  that  there  was  little  but  a  mere 
form  amongst  them,  and  that  the  life  of  reli- 
gion had  very  much  departed.  A  very  close 
warning  came  upon  him  to  deliver  to  them, 
and  he  rose  with  these  words,  which  but  for 
the  deep  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
sorrowful  concern  manifested  in  his  manner, 
would  have  provoked  a  smile  in  many  of  his 
hearers.  "  Friends  !  you  look  as  demure  as 
if  butter  would  not  melt  in  your  mouths;  but 
I  fear  cheese  would  not  choke  you."  From 
this  strange  text  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
awful  danger  of  a  lifeless  formal  state,  and  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  shook  the  dry 
bones  that  day.  Sarah  Morris  in  rebuking  a 
similar  state,  once  said,  "  If  people  can  but 
live  in  prosperity,  they  sit  down  at  ease,  con- 
cluding, all  is  well  if  they  keep  clear  of  gross 
evils.  As  to  the  new  and  living  way  which 
we  read  of, — the  inward  life, — the  hidden  life, 
— the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, — the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, — they  seem 
neither  to  know,  nor  to  care  to  know,  anything 
about  it."  Mary  Brook  once  rose  in  a  meet- 
ing with  these  words  :  "  On  seeing  so  goodly 
looking  a  people  gathered,  I  was  ready  to  say 
in  my  heart,  as  one  did  formerly,  '  Surely  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  before  me.'  But  on  feeling 
with  you,  I  am  much  burdened  under  a  sense 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  mo- 
ney. Which  things  alienate  the  mind,  cause 
dryness,  poverty,  withering." 

In  the  Second  month,  1768,  William  Hunt 
at  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  having  spoken  largely  to  the 
states  of  Friends  assembled,  felt  his  mind 
clothed  with  a  concern  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  Towards  the  close  of  his  testimony, 
after  expressing  his  desire  that  all  the  poor 
oppressed  A frican  bondmen  and  women  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  he  said,  "  I  verily  believe  the 
jubilee  year  is  at  hand  ;  and  I  desire  those 
that  have  slaves  may  not  put  it  off  for  their 
children  to  set  thorn  at  liberty  ;  for  we  know 
not  what  our  children  may  prove  to  be.  I 
earnestly  desire  that  none  may  put  it  off'  be- 
yond the  appointed  time  :  for  if  they  do,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  mind  they  will  be  plagued,  as 
sure  as  ever  Egypt  was  for  retaining  Israel." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  which  William  at- 
tended during  his  northern  journey,  he  arose 
and  commenced  speaking,  but  on  looking  over 
those  assembled,  and  finding  from  the  drowsi- 
ness generally  visible,  that  they  were  not  giv- 
ing lively  heed  to  what  he  said,  he  stopped, 
and  stamped  three  times  with  his  foot.  This 
effectually  roused  the  congregation  nnd  pre- 
pared them  to  understand  him  as  ho  said, 
"  When  I  sec  people  in  danger  of  going  to 


sleep,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  using  any 
means  to  awaken  them. 

Our  Friend  James  Simpson  once  in  a  meet- 
ing having  been  under  exercise,  and  prepared 
as  he  thought  to  deliver  the  Lord's  message  to 
the  people,  rose  on  his  feet.  His  first  words 
were,  "  The  prophet  said."  Immediately  he 
felt  from  the  listless  lukewarm  condition  of 
those  gathered,  that  though  he  might  have  the 
qualification  to  preach,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  benefit  by  what  might  be  said,  he  therefore, 
after  a  short  pause,  added — "  Why,  you  have 
no  ears  to  hear!"  and  sat  down.  This  per- 
haps aroused  some  of  them  to  consider  the 
situation  they  were  in,  and  led  them  to  seek 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  a  livelier  frame  of  spirit. 
Life  soon  after  seemed  to  arise  into  some  do- 
minion in  the  meeting,  and  James  once  more 
arose,  and  was  favoured  to  deliver  a  remark- 
able discourse  to  an  attentive  audience. 

These  rebukes  were  not  so  severely  pungent 
as  that  delivered  by  our  quick-witted  Friend 
George  Withy  when  in  this  land.  The  anec- 
dote is  told  on  the  authority  of  a  Friend,  a 
member  of  the  meeting  where  it.  took  place, 
and  present  at  the  time  the  incident  occur- 
red. It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  as- 
sembled were  remarkably  heavy  and  drowsy. 
After  sitting  some  time,  George  arose,  and 
whilst  his  countenance  was  clothed  with  much 
seriousness,  said,  "  It  came  into  my  mind  to 
say,  that  if  Friends  would  bring  their  pillows 
with  them  when  they  come  to  meeting,  they 
could  sleep  more  comfortably  !" 

During  the  time  that  William  Hunt  was  on 
his  journey  to  the  north  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  James  and  Ann  Mit- 
chell. 

"  Salem,  near  Boston,  13th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1767. 
"  Dearly  beloved  Friends, — 

"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
fellowship  of  his  children,  and  sweet  their  re- 
membrance one  of  another;  because  the  odour 
of  his  ointment  sends  forth  a  fragrant  smell. 
This  my  joy  is  full  in  every  remembrance  of 
you,  in  that  love  which  first  gave  birth  to  the 
covenant  of  life  in  our  spirits,  making  them 
truly  one,  in  the  pure  hope  and  feeling  of 
Gospel  power.  In  this  we  have  had  a  near 
union  and  sympathy,  with  full  assurance  that 
the  Lord  Almighty  hath  called  us  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  true  light  of  his  dear  Son  ;  through 
whom  we  have  seen  wonderful  things,  and 
unutterable.  We  have  likewise  sorrowfully 
to  behold  the  deluge  of  aposlacy  that  covers 
our  Sion,  as  with  a  thick  cloud.  Hut,  dear 
Friends,  in  Goshen  there  is  light ;  which  makes 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob  beautiful,  and  the  tents 
of  Israel  goodly. 

"  This  day,  as  I  sat  in  meeting,  a  language 
passed  through  my  mind, — '  Hasten, — hasten 
to  visit  my  seed  through  (he  land,  that  thou  may 
go  where  I  send  thee.'  Whether  this  be  to 
the  grave,  or  to  a  distant  land,  I  leave: — only 
petition  the  great  Name  to  preserve  me  wor- 
thy to  do  all  that  be  hath  al lolled  mo,  so  that 
I  may  be  fit  to  be  gathered  home,  in  due  sea- 
son. 

"  Dear  youth,  the  affectionate  feeling  of  my 
spirit  towards  you,  1  shall  never  forget,  but 
often  fervently  desire  that  you  may  ccime  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  behold  the  beauty  of 


true  holiness  forever.  I  conclude,  with  mine 
and  companion's  dear  love,  your  often  very 
poor,  but  true  Friend, 

William  Hunt." 
Perhaps  it  was  on  his  return  from  Boston 
that  he  visited  the  second  time,  that  poor  af- 
flicted saint  Clements  Willets.  She  gives 
us  the  following  as  the  substance  of  a  testi- 
mony he  bore  in  her  chamber.  "  Samson's 
riddle  was  expounded  by  saying,  '  What  is 
sweeter  than  honey?  and  what  is  stronger 
than  the  lion  V  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
is  far  stronger  than  Samson's  liori  ; — and 
'  honey  out  of  that  Rock'  on  which  the  true 
church  was,  and  is  to  be  built,  is  sweeter  and 
better  than  Samson's  honey  was  ;  by  it,  the 
souls  of  the  saints  and  weary  travellers  towards 
that  city  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God,  are 
often  refreshed.  To  encourage  them  from 
fainting  the  Spirit  hath  said,  '  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.'  " 

After  the  intimation  given  him,  as  referred 
to  in  the  above  letter,  it  is  not  cause  of  won- 
der, that  William  Hunt  should  have  been 
diligent  in  labour  to  fill  up  his  measure  of  ser- 
vice in  America.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs 
that  those  whom  the  Lord  is  about  taking  from 
the  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant, 
feel  a  pressure  of  spirit  under  which  they  are 
obliged  to  labour  more  frequently  and  more 
abundantly  in  matter  than  is  pleasant  to  them- 
selves. It  has  been  stated  that  Sarah  Grubb, 
wife  of  Robert,  during  the  last  few  months  of 
her  life,  was  thus  led.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
yearn  towards  all  in  the  assemblies  she  attend- 
ed, and  she  was  wont  to  speak  at  considerable 
length,  to  many  states.  Some  of  her  Friends, 
who  perhaps  loved  short  sermons,  and  did  not 
know,  that  the  allotted  period  of  the  dear  la- 
bourer was  to  be  so  brief  on  earth,  fell  some 
fear  of  her  exceeding  her  commission.  But  it 
was  not  so.  She  was  to  see  the  faces  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  laboured  from  place  to 
place  no  more,  and  she  was  earnestly  concern- 
ed to  be  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  She 
said  to  her  sister  Ann, — "  Oh  !  my  dear,  I 
think  sometimes  that  I  shall  soon  be  gone  ;  it 
seems,  as  if  my  day's  work  was  nearly  done; 
and  on  looking  towards  home,  as  if  I  mi°:ht 
not  be  long  there."  Her  prospect  was  real- 
ized ; — her  toil  was  soon  over.  In  compara- 
tive youth,  her  Master  saw  the  work  of  grace 
in  her  was  perfected,  and  in  great  mercy  he 
gathered  her  from  the  infirmities  of  an  afflict- 
ed earthly  tabernacle,  and  joined  her  to  the 
church  triumphant,  clothed  upon  with  that 
spiritual  body,  which  can  know  no  weakness, 
sickness  or  pain. 

(To  he  coniin ued.) 

Wc  can  never  arrive  at  any  true  settlement 
by  propping  ourselves  up  with  the  opinions  or 
experiences  of  others.  Rest  must  be  the  result 
of  our  own  fellowship  with  God.  The  reli- 
gion of  many  is  nothing  but  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah's stolen  words.    Jer.  xxiii.  30. 


Every  man  should  be  a  sun  in  his  little 
sphere  ;  merely  a  creature  of  Divine  goodness, 
manifesting  God's  glory,  and  shining  without 
merit. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  had  frequent  misgivings 
about  her  course  of  life,  and  was  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  temptations  to  which  she  yield- 
ed, is  most  apparent. 

In  1826,  she  writes,  "  I  have  also  had  some 
doubts  whether  our  peculiar  views,  in  many 
little  things,  much  in  the  cross  to  young  peo- 
ple, do  not  in  measure  turn  them  from  religion 
itself ;  on  the  other  hand,  1  see  in  others  how 
imperceptibly  the  standard  lowers,  when  these 
minor  scruples  are  given  up."  II.  p.  14. 
•  Alas  !  that  her  vision  had  not  been  clearer 
when  she  turned  inward  her  gaze  ! 

"  May  I  never  mistake,"  she  writes  in  1828, 
"  my  natural  ease  and  liberty  of  mind,  for 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  service  of  Christ  ; 
for  in  nothing  am  I  more  changed  than  in 
this,  I  feel  such  liberty,  (though  not  for  any 
thing  wrong  I  trust,)  to  enjoy  the  things  even 
of  this  life,  and  am  less  anxiously  scrupulous 
about  some  smaller  matters.  May  I  make  no 
ill  use  of  this  liberty,  but  seek  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  I  may  use,  without  abusing  it."  II. 
p.  74. 

The  following  extract  will  show  what  need 
she  had  of  struggling  against  these  changes  in 
her  character,  arising  chiefly  from  giving  way 
to  her  natural  ease  and  liberty. 

In  the  First  month,  1839,  she  obtained  a 
minute  from  the  Morning  Meeting  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  France.  She  did  not  set  off 
on  this  journey  for  two  months,  and  the  inter- 
val appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  pre- 
parations for  a  very  large  fair,  got  up  and 
superintended  by  her,  for  the  relief  of  the 
funds  of  the  British  Society  on  Prisons.  What 
incongruities  and  contradictions  are  crowded 
together  in  the  passages  which  follow  ! 

"  Before  leaving  home,  we  were  much  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  large  sale,  for  the  British 
Society,  held  in  Crosby  Hall.  I  felt  it  an  ex- 
ercising time,  lest  any  should  be  exposed  to 
temptation  by  it ;  and  1  see  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  respecting  these  sales,  as 
there  is  an  exposure  in  them  that  may  prove 
injurious  to  some.  However,  I  think  I  saw 
in  this  instance  many  favourable  results,  and 
particularly  in  the  kind  and  capital  help  my 
children  gave  me  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  occupied  them.  One  day  I  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren and  several  grandchildren  helping  me  to 
sell.  A  sweet  and  Christian  spirit  appeared 
to  reign  in  the  room.  (!  !)  There  were  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  obtained  by  it  clear 
of  all  expenses,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  British  Society.  The  marks  of  kindness 
shown  me  by  numbers,  in  the  things  sent  to 
the  sale,  were  very  encouraging  to  me.  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  my  nephews  and  nieces, 
were  also  very  kind,  aiding  me  in  various 
ways."    II.  p.  314. 

Three  years  afterwards  she  tried  the  expe- 
riment of  a  fair  a  second  time,  not  quite  so 
successfully  it  would  appear  as  the  first.  The 
passages  in  her  diary  which  describe  the 
transaction,  are  strangely  pieced  in  with  those 
which  relate  to  her  grandson's  going  into  the 
navy.    "  Two  very  diverse  interests,"  say  her 


biographers,  "very  shortly  followed  ;  the  de- 
parture of  a  grandson  for  the  China  seas,  in 
H.  M.  S.  Agincourt,  and  the  preparations  for 
a  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ladies'  Society." 

"  Fourth  month  17th.  This  week  we  have 
a  very  large  sale  at  the  mansion  house  for  the 
British  Society.  Although  on  the  whole,  I 
approve  these  sales,  there  are  many  difficulties 
attached  to  them.  I  earnestly  desire  and  pray 
that  through  the  tender  mercy  of  my  God,  no 
harm  may  come  of  it ;  but,  in  whatsoever  we 
do,  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  may 
be  exalted." 

"  On  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-day,  we  were 
fully  occupied,  principally  by  the  sale.  It 
was  very  largely  attended  ;  quantities  of  things 
were  given  and  sent  to  us ;  extraordinary 
kindness  shown  to  us  by  numbers,  and  the 
lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress,  treating  us 
with  almost  unbounded  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. One  day  they  gave  dinner  and  lunch- 
eon to  three  hundred  persons,  and  I  should 
think  nearly  as  many  another  day  or  days. 
We  sold  things  to  the  amount  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  still  many  things  were 
left  on  hand;  when  I  consider  the  great  trou- 
ble, the  enormous  expense,  the  time  taken  up, 
the  obligation  we  put  ourselves  under  to  so 
many  persons,  and  the  fatigue  of  body,  I  think 
I  can  never  patronize  another  sale.  However 
in  mercy,  1  was  carried  through  without  suf- 
fering. I  think  I  was  rather  humbled  than 
exalted  by  the  great  kindness  I  received  ;  but 
the  Lord  only  knows  my  real  estate,  and  to 
Him  alone  can  I  go  to  have  my  heart  kept 
humble,  watchful,  and  faithful.  These  public 
events  bring  me  into  care  about  myself,  and 
a  fear  lest  like  Ephraim  1  should  be  mixed 
among  the  people  and  lose  my  strength."  II. 
452,  3. 

"  Day  after  day,"  says  a  shrewd  and  plea- 
sant writer,  *'  as  I  walked  the  streets  of  Vanity, 
my  manners  and  my  deportment  became  more 
and  more  like  those  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
place  began  to  seem  like  home." 

To  what  let  us  ask,  did  Elizabeth  Fry's 
exercise  lest  any  should  be  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion by  these  fairs,  amount?  What  was  it 
worth  ?  She  saw  the  danger  and  rushed  into 
it  with  fifteen  children,  and  several  grand- 
children. She  rushed  into  it,  earnestly  desir- 
ing and  praying  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
ber  God  that  no  harm  might  come  of  it,  when 
it  was  in  her  own  power  to  have  avoided  all 
harm  by  staying  at  home  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  And  then  again,  how  strange 
are  her  sources  of  consolation  !  She  saw  in 
this  instance  many  favourable  results,  particu- 
larly in  the  kind  and  capital  help  her  children 
gave  her,  and  the  way  in  which  it  occupied 
them — that  is  to  say,  in  their  greater  exposure 
to  all  the  temptations  and  injuries  against 
which  she  says  she  "  earnestly  desired  and 
prayed  to  be  preserved!"  Where  the  con- 
cern went  no  deeper  than  this,  the  anchor  of 
religious  duty  did  not  touch  bottom,  and  the 
bark  was  drifting  down  the  stream  when  the 
mariner  was  flattering  herself  that  it  was  safe- 
ly moored  ! 

A  sweet  and.  Christian  spirit  she  says,  ap- 
peared to  reign  in  the  room  !    "  It  gratified 


me  to  learn,"  says  the  pleasant  writer  already 
quoted,  "  that  there  is  no  longer  any  want  of 
harmony  between  the  towns-people  and  pil- 
grims," &c. 

What  could  be  more  out  of  character  than 
for  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  get 
up  and  superintend  a  large  fair,  and  to  dress 
up  the  old  rooms  of  Crosby  Hall  with  tapestry 
and  armorial  bearings  ?  and  this  too  on  the 
eve  of  performing  as  a  religious  duty,  a  visit 
for  which  the  London  Morning  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  had  given  her  a  minute 
of  approbation'/  Elizabeth  Fry  did  not  be- 
lieve these  bazaar  sales  to  be  wrong  when 
"  conducted  in  a  sober  quiet  manner."  The 
sobriety  and  quietness,  the  "sweet  and  Chris- 
tian spirit"  of  a  crowd  of  the  most  fashion- 
able men  and  women  in  London  ! 

These  fairs  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
observed  their  character,  are  like  the  extraor- 
dinary levies  made  by  states  when  the  usual 
sources  of  revenue  are  exhausted. 

Persons  engaged  in  some  enterprise  for  a 
plausible  and  useful  purpose,  find  that  their 
funds  are  low — that  the  society  is  in  debt, 
— that  its  old  friends  have  stopped  giving, — 
that  no  more  money  can  be  squeezed  out, — 
and  that  unless  by  some  new  contrivance  fresh 
funds  can  be  raised,  there  must  be  a  collapse. 

In  such  an  exigency,  no  doubt,  a  bazaar 
sale  was  the  happy  invention  of  some  fair 
patroness  of  benevolence. 

If  we  cannot  interest  the  public  by  the  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  our  enterprise,  by  the 
strong  claims  upon  its  benevolence  which  we 
have  put  forth,  we  will  set  other  springs  in 
action.  Those  who  will  not  give  from  cha- 
rily may  open  their  purses  when  charity  is 
backed  by  vanity,  or  selfishness,  or  fashion- 
able applause,  or  beauty  behind  the  counter. 
We  will  have  an  exhibition  and  a  sale  of 
beautiful  pieces  of  fancy  work,  of  ornamented 
trifles,  and  of  objects  of  more  or  less  utility. 
We  will  press  all  our  young  and. most  attrac- 
tive female  friends  into  the  service  of  prepar- 
ing articles  for  the  bazaar.    Some  will  buv 

.  - 

them  from  ostentation, — some  to  win  favour 
with  the  fair, — some  because  the  articles  please 
their  fancy, — and  others  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  seem  penurious  before  a  crowd. 
We  will  ourselves  become  the  sellers  at  these 
booths  ;  for  we  can  ask  whatever  prices  we 
please,  and  none  will  venture  to  cheapen  them. 

Thus  were  these  man-traps  set  and  baited, 
and  wonderful  was  their  success.  From  that 
time  Bazaar  sales  became  the  fashionable 
elixir  for  renovating  the  life  of  a  decaying 
charity,  and  persons  who  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  charlatanism — for  it  was  un- 
worthy of  them — stooped  to  administer  it. 

"Upton  Lane,  Seventh  mo.  7th, (1840.)  We 
had  the  French  ambassador  and  a  large  party 
to  dinner  here  yesterday  ;  these  occasions  are 
serious  to  me.  The  query  comes  home,  how 
far  the  expensive  dinner  is  right  to  give,  and 
further,  whether  good  results  from  it,  and 
whether,  if  death  was  approaching,  we  should 
thus  spend  our  time  }"  [serious  and  solemn 
questions  indeed — but  how  easily  does  she 
reason  away  her  better  feelings!]  "on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  extraordinary  kindness 
shown  us  in  France,  and  even  by  the  French 
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governnent,  some  mark  of  attenlion  was  due 
from  us.  Also,  to  show  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers is  right  and  Christian,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  receive  them  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  live,  does  not  appear  wrong."  II.  p. 
401,  2. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Lion's  Strength. — Of  this  noble  ani- 
mal, two  varieties  (the  yellow  and  the  brown, 
or  black,)  exist  in  South  Africa,  both,  however, 
retreating  before  the  progress  of  European 
colonization.  The  dark  coloured  is  the  strong- 
est and  fiercest ;  their  strength  is  prodigious. 
Well  authenticated  accounts. prove  that  a  Hon 
will  carry  off  an  ox,  or  a  horse,  with  nearly 
as  great  ease  as  a  fox  would  a  goose.  A 
a  c;ung  lion  has  been  known  to  carry  a  good 
sized  horse  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he 
killed  it;  and  an  instance  occurred  in  Sen- 
burgh  where  a  lion  carried  off  a  two  year  old 
heifer,  and  when  his  track  or  spoor  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hunters  for  five  hours  on  horse- 
back, throughout  the  whole  distance  the  car- 
case oniy  once  or  twice  was  discovered  to 
have  touched  the  ground.  Sparmann  says  he 
saw  a  lion  at  the  Cape  take  a  heifer  in  his 
mouth,  and  though  the  legs  trailed  on  the 
ground,  he  carried  it  off  as  a  cat  would  a  rat, 
and  leaped  a  broad  dike  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. Like  all  the  feline  tribe,  the  lion  lies 
in  wait  for  his  prey,  crouching  among  the 
grass  and  reeds  near  pools  and  fountains,  or 
in  narrow  ravines  he  will  spring  from  nine  to 
twelve  yards  at  a  bound,  and  can  repeat  these 
springs  for  a  short  time.  Denied,  however, 
the  fleetness  of  the  hound,  or  wolf,  the  lion, 
by  a  few  quick  bounds,  can  seize  even  the  tall 
giraffe,  or  cameleopard,  by  springing  on  the 
haunches  of  the  latter.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  the  giraffe  thus  carrying  the  lion 
twenty  miles,  before  sinking  under  the  attacks 
of  the  destroyer. — Presb. 


tassels  like  corn,  a  yard  long.  The  juices 
are  fine,  and  full  of  saccharine  matter  of  good 
quality,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  syrup  manufac- 
tured there  from  it.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  South,  in  my  opinion, 
and  a  fostering  of  Government,  in  the  way  of 
affording  communication  along  the  coast,  and 
in  introducing  from  tropical  countries  rich  and 
rare  seeds,  and  plants,  will  soon  make  it  a 
populous  and  thrifty  region." 


Tropical  Fruits  in  Florida. — A  writer  in 
the  Jacksonville  News  furnishes  the  following- 
notice  of  the  settlement  on  the  St.  Lucie  river, 
near  the  coast : 

"  All  along  I  his  ridge  (on  the  western  bank) 
the  settlers  have  opened  their  clearings,  amid 
groves  of  oak,  palmetto,  and  satin  wood,  which 
they  have  adorned  with  that  primitive  shelter 
from  wind  and  weather,  the  '  log  cabin.'  They 
have  settled  on  the  Northern  rustic  plan  of 
small  farms.  The  soil  is  gray  shell  and  sand, 
wiih  vegetable  loam.  The  growth  upon  it  is 
dense  and  vigorous.  The  settlers  are  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits,  and  in  the  tur- 
tle fishery.  All  are  endeavouring  to  get  in 
pine  apple  plants.  There  will  be  grown  seve- 
ral hundred  during  the  ensuing  season.  There 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  grown  the  last  sum- 
mer. 1  saw  the  plants  growing,  also  the  co- 
coanut  tree,  the  guava,  lemon,  lime,  orange, 
&c.  I  ate  of  the  banana  grown  there.  1  saw 
the  tamarind  tree  also  growing  in  the  open 
air.  The  Pawpaw  grows  wild,  and  the  im- 
ported West  India  species  grows  well. 

"The  growth  of  tropical  fruits  and  plants 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  Sisal  hemp 
plant  is  found  wild.    Sugar  cane  matures  and! 


What  Temperance  can  do. 

In  Hall's  book  on  Ireland,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  a  person  will  hardly 
read  without  emotion : — "  We  entered  one 
day  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Cork  :  a  young 
woman  was  knitting  stockings  at  the  door.  It 
was  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  any  in  the 
most  prosperous  districts  of  England.  We 
tell  her  brief  story  in  her  own  words,  as  near- 
ly as  we  can  recall  them  : 

"My  husband  is  a  wheelwright,  and  always 
earns  his  guinea  a  week  ;  he  was  a  good  work- 
man, but  the  love  of  drink  was  so  strong  in 
him,  and  it  was'nt  often  he  brought  me  more 
than  five  shillings  out  of  his  one  pound  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  it  broke  my  heart  to  see 
the  children  too  ragged  to  send  to  school,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  starved  look  they  had,  out 
of  the  little  I  could  give  them.  Well,  God  be 
praised,  he  took  the  pledge,  and  the  next  Sun- 
day he  laid  twenty. one  shillings  upon  the 
chair  you  sit  upon.  O  !  did'nt  I  give  thanks 
upon  my  bended  knees  that  night. 

"  Still  I  was  fearful  it  would  not  last,  and  I 
spent  no  more  than  the  five  shillings  I  used  to, 
saying  to  myself,  may  be  the  money  will  be 
more  wanted  than  it  is  now.  Well,  the  next 
week  he  brought  me  the  same,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  until  eight  weeks  had  passed  ; 
and  glory  to  God  ;  there  was  no  change  for 
the  bad  in  my  husband  ;  and  all  the  while  he 
never  asked  me  why  there  was  nothing  better 
for  him  out  of  his  earnings.  So  I  felt  there 
was  no  fear  for  him,  and  the  ninth  week,  when 
he  came  home  to  me,  I  had  this  table  and 
these  six  chairs,  one  for  myself,  four  for  the 
children,  and  one  for  him;  and  I  was  dressed 
in  a  new  gown,  and  the  children  all  had  new 
clothes  and  shoes  and  stockings,  and  upon  his 
chair  I  put  a  bran  new  suit,  and  upon  his 
plate,  I  put  the  bill  and  receipt  for  them  all, 
just  the  eight  sixteen  shillings,  the  cost  that 
I'd  saved  out  of  his  wages,  not  knowing  what 
might  happen,  and  that  always  went  for  drink. 
And  he  cried,  good  lady  and  gentleman,  he 
cried  like  a  baby,  but  'twas  with  thanks  to 
God  ;  and  now  where's  a  healthier  man  than 
my  husband  in  the  whole  country  of  Cork,  or 
a  happier  wife  than  myself,  or  decenter  or 
better  fed  children  than  my  own  ?" 
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month  31st. — Both  of  them  are  supplied  with 
copious  details  relative  to  the  recent  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  held  its  first  sitting  on  Second-day 
morning,  the  22d  of  Fifth  month  last,  respect- 
ing which  it  is  stated  that  "  there  seemed  to 
be  about  the  usual  number  of  Friends  in  at- 
tendance  ;  yet  there  were  several  conspicuous 
members  absent — some  having  been  removed 
by  death  since  last  year,  and  others  prevented 
from  being  present  by  age,  or  bodily  afflic- 
tions." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  proper  assembled  on 
Fourth-day  morning  the  24th,  and  was 
"smaller  on  [the  men's  side]  than  for  many 
years  past.  We  understand  the  same  differ- 
ence was  not  observable  in  the  attendance  of 
our  women  Friends.  The  late  season  of  com- 
mercial distress,  aided  perhaps  by  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  sickness,  may  be  assigned  as 
causes  for  the  diminution  in  the  numbers." 
On  Sixth-day,  Sixth  mo.  2nd,  near  2  o'clock, 
the  meeting  "closed  in  much  solemnity." 

Our  sheet  being  nearly  filled  when  the  above 
mentioned  pages  came  to  hand,  we  must  for 
the  present  defer  further  extracts  relative  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  which  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient  to  insert. 

The  "  British  Friend"  contains  likewise  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  late  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  some  parts,  or  the  whole  of  which, 
we  shall  probably  insert,  but  for  the  same 
reason  is  postponed. 


By  the  steamer  Britannia  from  Liverpool,  we 
have  received  the  London  "  Friend"  of  Sixth 
month;  also  the  "British  Friend"  of  Fifth 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  in  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel' 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haver  ford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
cage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 


For  Sale. 

A  complete  set  of  "The  Friend"  in  good 
order.  Seldom  offered.  Inquire  at  this  office. 
Price  moderate. 
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Tiie  Eastern  Jews, 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 
THE  SAMARITANS. 

No  part  of  Wilson's  work  possesses  greater 
interest  than  that  which  relates  to  the  Sama- 
ritans. The  ancient  Shechem,  where  they 
reside,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  now 
called  Nabulus. 

"  We  were  impatient,"  says  our  traveller, 
"  to  enter  it,  from  our  desire  to  find  out  the 
remnant  of  its  oldest  inhabitants,  the  Samari- 
tans, with  whom,  if  possible,  we  were  anxious 
to  take  up  our  abode,  that  we  might  learn  as 
much  as  possible  from  them  of  their  creed  and 
condition.  We  asked  for  them  at  the  gate 
first  by  the  name  of  Samaritdni  ;  but  by  this 
cognomen  they  were  unknown  to  the  Arabs, 
to  whom  we  addressed  our  inquiry.  That  of 
the  Hebrew  Shomeronim  was  equally  unintelli- 
gible. As  soon  as  I  stumbled  upon  the  Sd- 
marah,  several  voices  exclaimed,  Yes,  the 
Samarah  !  We  shall  soon  show  you  where 
they  are.  A  young  man  politely  volunteered 
to  be  our  guide  to  their  abodes.  Conducting 
us  through  the  bazar,  he  directed  our  attention 
to  a  venerable  native  trudging  along,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  white  turban  and  nearly  as 
white  a  beard,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  as 
their  priest.  This  proved  to  be  the  very  per- 
son of  whom  we  were  in  search.  '  I  am,  in- 
deed,' he  said,  after  receiving  our  salutations, 
the  prieat  of  the  Samaritans,  Salamah  Ibn 
Tobiah,  the  veritable  correspondent  of  the 
learned  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Sacy ; 
whence  do  you  come?  'From  Plind,  from 
Bombay  !'  '  Have  you  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Samaritans  there?'  '  I  have  brought,'  I 
said  in  reply,  '  a  communication  from  the 
Beni-Israel  of  Bombay,  whom  you  suppose  to 
be  Samaritans.'  'This,'  cried  he,  'is  what 
we  have  long  wanted.  Come  along  to  my 
dwelling.'  Leading  the  way  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  he  conducted  us  to  a  small  con- 
glomeration of  houses  on  the  north-western 
part  of  the  town,  and  close  on  the  gardens  ly- 


ing along  the  base  of  Gerizim  ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  darkish  vault,  we  ascended  a 
staircase,  which  led  to  his  residence  directly 
over  the  synagogue.  '  This  is  your  own 
house,'  were  the  simple  terms  in  which  he 
welcomed  us  to  its  hospitalities.  When  we 
told  him  that  we  had  lodgod  with  the  people 
of  Hawarah  during  the  preceding  night,  he 
began  to  curse  them,  and  declared  that  they 
were  fit  for  every  evil  deed,  being  known 
throughout  the  country  as  '  sellers  of  water.' 

"  Our  host  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  we  had  strong  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  ranking  the  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay  among 
the  Samaritans.  That  we  might  make  no 
mistake  in  forming  a  judgment  of  them,  he 
would  repeat,  he  said,  the  articles  of  the  Sa- 
maritan creed,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  1. — God  is  one. — 2.  Moses  is  the  pro- 
phet.— 3.  The  Law  is  the  book. — 4.  Geri- 
zim is  the  Kiblah,  [or  sacred  place]. — 5. 
There  will  be  a  day  of  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment. 

"  He  also  repeated  some  Arabic  verses,  in 
which  this  creed  was  given  at  greater  length, 
but  without  any  addition  to  its  substantial 
meaning.  When  we  said  that  the  Beni-Israel 
did  not  view  Gerizim  as  a  Kiblah,  he  said, 
Then,  most  assuredly  they  are  not  Samari- 
tans.' This  concession,  however,  he  made 
only  to  ourselves.  To  some  of  the  members 
of  his  flock,  who  had  begun  to  collect  around 
us,  he  said,  '  These  gentlemen  have  brought 
me  tidings  of  the  Samaritans  of  Bombay.' 

"  We  felt  much  interested  in  the  avowal  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  by  the  Sama- 
ritans. When  I  asked  the  priest,  on  what 
passage  of  the  Law  he  founded  this  important 
tenet,  he  quoted  the  verse,  '  See  now  that  1, 
even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me  :  1 
kill,  and  I  make  alive,'  with  an  air  of  great 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  asked  us,  '  Do  you  think  that  men 
are  to  remain  in  their  graves  after  they  are 
made  alive  again  V  In  answer  to  a  question 
which  we  afterwards  put  to  him,  he  supple- 
mented his  creed,  by  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  Satan,  as  a  malignant  and  in- 
jurious spirit,  having  access  to  the  souls  of 
men,  to  tempt  and  allure.  When  we  asked 
him  to  point  out  the  authority  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  standard  of  his  faith,  for  this  doc- 
trine, he  said,  '  The  Nahash  which  addressed 
Eve  was  more  than  a  serpent.  It  was  Satan 
who  spoke  within  that  animal.'  '  True,'  we 
said,.'  but  have  you  no  more  direct  proof  for 
the  personality  of  Satan  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses?' 'Verily  we  have,  we  have,'  he  replied 
with  great  emphasis,  '  look  at  these  texts,  Cer- 
tain men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out 
from  among  you  ; — Beware  that  there  be  not 


a  thought  in  thy  heart  of  Belial?  We  could 
not  but  be  much  struck  with  his  application  of 
these  passages  of  holy  writ. 

"Among  the  articles  which  the  priest  first 
showed  to  us,  was  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  tolerably  neatly  written  on  paper. 
At  my  request,  he  explained  to  me  the  powers 
of  the  Samaritan  letters,  and  slowly  read  a 
portion  of  Genesis.  When  we  told  him  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  been  printed  in 
England,  he  said,  '  1  know  that,'  and  then 
brought  us  a  few  leaves,  and  afterwards  the 
body,  of  the  first  volume  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glott,  in  which  it  is  contained. 

"  It  was  now  full  time  for  breakfast,  and 
the  kind  priest  who  had  his  table  spread  before 
us,  took  care  that  we  should  do  justice  to  all 
the  good  things  which  he  had  provided  for  our 
refreshment.  To  do  us  honour,  he  produced 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  plate,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
He  also  introduced  us  to  his  son,  a  handsome 
and  agreeable  person,  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Into  the  hands  of  this  voung  man  we 
put  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament ;  and 
he  read  with  us  the  fourth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  in  which  is  contained  the  interesting 
and  affecting  narrative  of  our  Lord's  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well, 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  1  made  the 
perusal  of  this  chapter  the  occasion  of  exam- 
ining both  father  and  son  as  to  the  views  and 
expections  of  the  present  Samaritans  relative 
to  a  Messiah.  '  The  Messiah,'  they  said,  '  is 
not  one  of  our  terms  ;  but  we  do  not  particu- 
larly object  to  iis  use.  We  still  expect  a  great 
instructor  and  guide,  whom  we  call  Hathab,  to 
appear  in  the  woild.'  "  Hathab  is  a  term  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  word  denoting  re- 
pentance and  pardon. 

"  The  conversation,  on  this  avowal  of  the 
Samaritans,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  Wilson. — '  Upon  what  passage  of  the  Law 
do  you  found  this  hope  ?' 

"  Priest. — '  Upon  the  words  of  Moses, — 
The  Lord  thy  God  will,  from  the  midst  of  thy 
brethren,  raise  up  a  prophet,  like  unto  me, 
unto  him  shall  ye  hearken.' 

"  This  is  the  language  of  the  Samaritan 
version  : — 

"  W. — '  What  do  you  think  of  the  passage, 
— And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ; 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel  ?    Does  this  apply  to  the  Messiah  ?' 

"  Priest's  son. — '  It  may  apply  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  it  may  not  apply  to  the  Messiah.' 

"  Priest. — '  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Mes- 
siah.' 

"  \V. — '  What  do  you  think  of  the  passage, 
— The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
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Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be  ?  To  whom  does  this 
apply  V 

"  Priest. — '  Don't  say  Shiloh  but  Shalah.' 
"  W. — '  Take  the  word  in  either  form  you 
please.' 

"  P. — 1  Shaiah  is  equivalent  to  Shalamah 
(Solomon)  [the  peaceful  one?'] 

"  W. — '  How  do  you  make  the  passage 
agree  with  this  interpretation  !' 

"  P. — '  The  sceptre  did  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  the  days  of  Solomon,  till  the  days 
of  his  son  Rehoboam,  as  you  may  see  even 
from  those  unworthy  historical  books  that  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.' 

"  W. — 1  But  how  do  you  make  out  that  the 
gathering  of  the  nations  was  to  Solomon?' 

"  P. — '  Why  do  you  not  know  that  his 
kingdom  extended  from  el-'Arish  to  Damascus, 
and  from  the  Great  Sea  to  the  Euphrates  ? 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  him,  and 
brought  him  presents  from  a  far  country.  He 
held  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  in  subjection.  Joseph,  and  not  Judah, 
has  been,  and  will  be  the  deliverer.  From 
thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel.' 

"  The  fable  with  which  the  priest  concluded 
his  notice  of  Solomon,  is  common  to  the  Jews, 
the  Muhammadans,  and  the  Samaritans. 

"  We  all  felt  much  interested  in  this  con- 
versation. I  was  quite  convinced  from  the 
keenness  with  which  my  views  were  impugn- 
ed, that  the  prophecy  respecting  Shiloh  is  a 
very  sore  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  that  they  feel  that  their  interpretation  is  a 
very  unnatural  one. 

"  We  went  to  visit  the  Jewish  synagogue  in 
the  interior  of  Nabulus.  It  is  merely  a  small 
room  connected  with  the  cluster  of  their 
houses,  about  four  yards  by  eight;  but  it  is 
sufficient  in  size  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
community  to  which  it  belongs,  which,  by  the 
chief  Rabbi  was  represented  to  us  as  consist- 
ing merely  of  twenty  families  with  sixty  souls. 
When  we  expressed  ourselves  with  surprise  to 
this  individual  that  so  few  Jews  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  this  flourishing  and  beau- 
tiful town,  he  said,  '  Many  of  our  people  are 
inclined  to  settle  here  ;  but  the  ruling  rabbi  at 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  we  all  owe  subjection, 
won't  grant  them  permission.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  think  of  colonizing  the  country  at 
present,  or  even,  generally  speaking,  to  en- 
gage in  secular  pursuits.  Here  we  are  to 
weep  over  the  desolations  of  the  country,  and 
to  engage  in  religious  services  as  a  holy  peo- 
ple.' 

"  The  Rabbi,  before  we  left  him,  asked  us 
why  we  had  not  taken  up  our  abode  with  his 
people,  instead  of'  the  despicable  Samaritans.'' 
'  There  are  Jews  every  where,'  we  said  in  re- 
ply ;  '  but  there  are  Samaritans  only  at  Na- 
bulus. We  wish  to  make  inquiry  into  their 
sentiments  and  practices.  Come  and  visit  us 
at  their  houses.'  The  Rabbi  and  two  of  his 
friends  next  morning  availed  themselves  of 
our  invitation.  When  the  Samaritan  priest 
saw  them  approaching  us,  he  called  out, 
'  Who  told  these  brutes  to  come  hither?'  To 
this  day  we  sec  something  of  that  spirit  which 
brought  matters  to  such  n  state,  that  it  wa3 


said  that  the  '  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.' " 

When  it  was  represented  to  the  Jewish 
Rabbi  at  Nabulus,  "  that  if  Jews  were  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  the  place,  they  might 
soon  enjoy  a  large  share  of  worldly  prospe- 
rity and  respectability,  he  said  to  me,  I  very 
much  agree  with  you  ;  but  the  chief  Rabbi  at 
Jerusalem,  under  whom  I  act,  will  not  allow  a 
greater  number  of  Jews  to  settle  here  than 
those  you  see,  lest,  tempted  by  the  advantages 
of  Shechem,  they  should  forsake  the  holy 
places,  and,  making  a  secular  location  of  them- 
selves in  the  Holy  Land,  disprove  the  prophe- 
cies. When  the  Messiah  comes,  he  added, 
we  shall  still  be  a  nation  of  priests  ;  and  stran- 
gers shall  stand  and  feed  our  flocks,  and  the 
sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  our  (exclusive)  plow- 
men, and  our  vinedressers.  A  similar  expres- 
sion of  opinion  we  received  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  result  of  all  our  inquiries  amongst  the 
Jews  of  the  East  and  of  Europe  simply  is, 
that  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  the 
present  state  of  their  unbelief  and  prophetical 
misinterpretation,  utterly  disclaim  the  idea  of 
colonizing  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  re- 
strict the  grounds  of  their  present  limited  set- 
tlements there  to  religious  considerations.  A 
general  colonization  of  the  land  of  Israel  by 
the  Jews  rejecting  their  spiritual  King — Jesus 
of  Nazareth, — and  cleaving  to  Rabbinism,  I 
believe  to  be  impracticable." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings. 

Pursuant  to  intimation  in  last  number,  the 
following  extracts  from  the  "  British  Friend" 
have  been  taken  : — 

Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
First-day  the  30th  of  Fourth  month.  It  was 
pretty  large,  and  there  was  a  considerable  at- 
tendance of  our  younger  Friends.  But  many 
familiar  faces  were  absent;  some  removed  by 
death,  others  detained  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  by  illness  in  their  families,  or  other 
causes.  To  those  who  are  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  life,  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  to- 
wards a  total  change  in  the  individuals  com- 
posing these  annual  assemblies,  is  a  solemn 
and  instructive  lesson. 

There  has,  probably,  not  been  so  small  an 
attendance  of  English  Friends,  on  any  occa- 
sion, for  the  last  forty  years.  This  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  the  apprehensions  respect- 
ing the  unsettled  stale  of  Ireland,  which  the 
public  papers  have  of  late  been  calculated  to 
induce,  but  which  to  those  who  live  on  the 
spot  appear  grievously  exaggerated.  Except 
the  great  number  of  military  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  perhaps  some  addition  to  the  usu- 
al prevalence  of  poverty  among  our  poor, 
there  was  nothing  to  alarm  the  most  timid  or 
sensitive. 

The  Meeting  for  Discipline  opened  on  Sec- 
ond-d;iy  morning.  The  certificates  of  our 
English  Friends  in  the  ministry  having  been 
read,  the  clerk  proposed  an  alteration  in  the 
usual  routine  of  the  business,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted.  This  alteration 
provided  that,  instead  of  proceeding  first  to 


read  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the  Epistles 
from  London  and  elsewhere  should  at  once  be 
read,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
answers  if  they  should  feel  ability  to  do  so, — 
apprehending  that  more  time  would  thus  be 
allowed  for  the  deliberate  fulfilment  of  this  im- 
portant trust. 

Besides  the  London  Epistle,  one  was  read 
from  each  of  the  recognised  Yearly  Meetings 
in  the  United  States. 

The  reading  of  these  documents,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  large  committee,  chiefly 
occupied  the  first  two  sittings. 

On  Third-day  the  answers  to  the  queries 
were  read,  and  a  summary  drawn  up  to  be 
sent  to  London  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  sub- 
ject of  much  regret  that  the  number  of  report- 
ed cases  of  failure  in  business  was  far  greater 
than  usual.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
among  Friends,  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
general  distress  suffered  by  almost  all  classes, 
in  this  country,  for  some  time  past. 

On  Fourth  and  Sixth-day  mornings,  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  held — a  sitting  for  busi- 
ness occupied  the  afternoon  of  each,  also  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  Fifth-day.  In  the 
course  of  these  sittings,  sundry  documents 
forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  were  read;  amongst  these  were  an 
address  to  Lord  John  Russel,  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Defences,  and  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment; also  some  information  respecting  the 
present  state  of  those  professing  with  Friends, 
on  the  Continent.  That  concerning  our 
Friends  at  and  near  Stavanger,  in  Norway, 
was  especially  interesting,  recalling,  in  some 
respects,  the  zeal,  earnestness,  and  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Society. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  proposed 
some  changes  in  the  rules  respecting  Appeals 
and  Marriages,  which,  after  some  deliberation, 
were  agreed  to. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  at  the  last  silting, 
the  epistles  prepared  by  the  various  sub-corn- 
mittees  were  read  and  adopted.  It  was  ob- 
served, that  although  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  England  has  regularly  corresponded  by 
epistle  with  this  Yearly  Meeting,  no  reply  has 
been  made  to  them  for  the  last  three  years ; 
and  that  this  looked  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  sub-committee,  to  whom  the  New  England 
epistle  was  from  time  to  time  remitted,  not 
having  felt  freedom  to  prepare  a  reply,  it  was 
agreed  that  directions  should  be  given,  when 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid 
epistle,  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
were  conducted  with  customary  calmness, 
kindness,  and  condescension,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  intercept  the  prevalent  harmony. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. — Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders. — This  body  held  its 
first  sitting  on  Second-day  morning,  the  22nd 
of  Fifth  month,  at  11  o'clock.  The  same 
Friends  as  last  year,  officiating  as  Clerks. 

There  seemed  to  be  about  the  usual  number 
of  Friends  in  atlendance  ;  yet  there  were  seve- 
ral conspicuous  members  absent — some  having 
been  removed  by  death  since  last  year,  and 
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,|)8  others  prevented  from  being  present  by  age, 
,„     or  bodily  affliction. 

„  Ackwortk  School. — The  adjourned  Gene- 
|j9  ral  Meeting  was  held  in  Devonshire-house,  on 
m_     Third-day  afternoon,  the  23d  of  Fifth  month. 

The  number  of  Friends  who  attended  was 
9(|     larger  than  in  some  previous  years.  The 
„8     Report  presented  by  the  Committee  gave  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
l9     School.    The  vacation  granted  last  summer 
i     having  proved  a  successful  experiment,  a  simi- 
lar recess  was  proposed  to  be  given  during  the 
.     present  year;  and  the  General  Meeting  is  to 
e      be  held  on  the  5th  of  Seventh  month,  being  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  in  usual  course. 

The  appeal  made  to  Friends  last  year  for 
pecuniary  help,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
make  large  improvements  in  the  School  Build- 
ings, had  been  most  liberally  responded  to, 
I  and  upwards  of  5, 600Z.  subscribed.  The  new 
buildings,  and  the  extensive  alterations  requir- 
ed in  the  old  school  room,  &c,  were  reported 
to  be  mostly  completed  ;  and  as  fully  realizing 
the  benefits  anticipated  from  them.  The  new 
meeting-house  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
coming  General  Meeting.  The  entire  cost  of 
these  improvements  was  said  to  be  about 
6,200Z.,  or  600Z.  more  than  the  sum  already 
subscribed. 

The  current  expenditure  of  the  year  1847, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  cost  of  alterations 
or  new  buildings,  had  been  unusually  large, 
and  it  has  exceeded  the  income  by  1262Z.  14s. 
2d. 

From  the  explanations  given,  it  appeared 
that  more  than  one-half  of  this  excess  had 
arisen  from  the  unusually  high  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  from  expenses  arising  out  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  granting  of  a  general  va- 
cation. An  addition  to  the  permanent  income 
of  the  school  of  from  500Z.  to  600/.  per  an- 
num, seems  to  be  required.  This  is  conse- 
quent on  the  greater  number  of  teachers  now 
employed,  and  the  somewhat  higher  salaries 
given.  To  obtain  this  addition  to  the  income, 
the  committee  propose  to  introduce,  instead  of 
the  present  uniform  annual  payment  of  10Z. 
for  each  scholar,  three  different  rates,  viz., 
10Z.,  15Z.,  and  20Z.  This  proposal  excited 
much  discussion,  and  we  elicited  from  it,  that 
the  sum  paid  by  parents  was  not  in  any  way 
to  affect  the  treatment  of  their  children,  this 
remaining  uniform  as  heretofore.  It  was 
urged,  that  many  children  go  to  Ackworth, 
whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  their  board  and  instruction  ;  that  it  was 
more  just  that  this  payment  should  be  made 
as  a  debt  due  from  them  to  the  school,  for  the 
benefit  which  it  conferred,  than  in  the  form  of 
a  subscription  through  the  Monthly  Meeting; 
that  the  children  of  indigent  parents  had  the 
first  claim  on  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  on 
the  property  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
proposed  variation  of  terms  was  suited  to  the 
varied  circumstances  of  the  Friends  who  sent 
children  to  Ackworth  School.  These  expla- 
nations appeared  to  remove  the  apprehensions 
of  Friends  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
plan,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Fourth-day  morning,  Fiftli  month  24th. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Men  Friends  assem- 


bled at  10  o'clock,  and  was  rather  smaller 
than  for  some  years  past.  Previous  to  the 
opening  minute,  several  brief  communications 
were  offered  by  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  meeting. 

The  usual  preliminary  business,  of  reading 
over  the  representatives'  names,  &c,  having 
been  gone  through,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
the  reading  of  the  Foreign  Epistles. 

In  reference  to  the  Epistle  from  the  larger 
body  in  New  England,  which  mentioned  the 
existence  of  separate  meetings,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  stand  open  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  existing  differences,  a  Friend  said, 
that  before  the  minute  respecting  the  Epistles 
was  adopted,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  since 
the  reading  of  the  New  England  Epistle,  he 
had  been  led  to  consider  whether  the  meeting 
ought  not  to  avoid  taking  any  further  step 
relative  to  it.  He  submitted  to  the  body  of 
Friends  then  assembled,  if  it  would  not  be  best 
to  adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  observed  by 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
and  Dublin,  as  regarded  the  Epistle  from  New 
England  ;  for  he  leared,  that  the  returning  on 
our  part,  of  any  Epistle  in  reply,  would  only 
tend  to  make  the  breach  alluded  to  between 
the  two  bodies  in  New  England,  wider  and 
wider.  Two  other  Friends  spoke  in  approba- 
tion of  this  course  ;  one  of  them  remarking, 
that  while  he  had,  with  many  Friends,  felt 
most  deeply  pained  at  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  the  quarter  from  whence  the  Epistle 
in  question  came  ;  and  might  say  that  he  had 
no  personal  acquaintance,  nor  any  correspon- 
dent amongst  them,  yet  he  did  think,  that  it 
was  truly  lamentable,  for  two  bodies  profess- 
ing equally  to  believe  in  the  perceptible  guid- 
ance of  the  Light  of  Christ,  to  be  yet  in  a 
state  of  opposition,  and  estranged  from  each 
other ;  and  at  the  same  time  having  allusion 
made  to  them,  in  another  Epistle,  as  if  the  one 
were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  was 
termed  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren." 

These  remarks  seemed  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  meeting;  but  some  who  did 
not  appear  to  harmonize  with  them,  by  again 
introducing  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which 
seemed  to  have  previously  been  disposed  of, 
succeeded  in  turning  the  attention  of  Friends 
from  the  subject  for  a  time. 

The  accounts  of  Sufferings  were  then  read, 
and  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  The 
amount  including  the  costs  of  distraint,  was 
upwards  of  £6000. 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  entered 
upon,  and  were  proceeded  with  as  far  as  Dur- 
ham. 

The  Answers  called  forth  many  observa- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  ;  those  es- 
pecially which  contained  exceptions  to  the 
4th,  the  6th,  and  the  7th  Queries.  In  one 
Quarterly  Meeting,  some  Friends  had  so  far 
deviated  from  their  principles,  as  to  purchase 
articles  which  had  been  distrained  ;  but  as  a 
proposition  was  coming  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  the  subject,  it  was  concluded  to  defer  fur- 
ther remark  till  that  opportunity  arrived. 
Fifth-day  morning,  Fifth  month  25th. 

The  answers  were  read  from  Essex,  and 
proceeded  with  as  far  as  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich. 


Many  pertinent  remarks  were  made  on  di- 
vers exceptions  in  the  answers,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  subject  of  profitable  reflection 
at  a  future  time. 

A  letter  from  our  dear  and  venerable  Friend 
William  Gundry,  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  who 
was  prevented  attending  by  bodily  indisposi- 
tion, was  then  read,  and  produced  a  very  sol- 
emn impression  on  the  meeting.  He  express- 
ed the  warm  feeling  of  Christian  solicitude 
which  lived  in  his  heart  towards  his  brethren 
in  religious  profession  ;  imparting  both  doc- 
trine and  counsel  for  the  encouragement  and 
admonition  of  those  then  assembled  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  received  with 
much  cordiality  of  feeling,  and  the  clerk  was 
directed  to  express  as  much,  in  acknowledging 
to  William  Gundry  the  receipt  of  his  letter. 

Afternoon  Sitting. — The  Answers  were 
concluded,  embracing  also  the  report  from  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied 
in  considering  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Answers  from  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings ;  in  the  course  of  which  much  perti- 
nent and  weighty  counsel  was  imparted  ;  set- 
ting forth,  in  terms  at  once  striking  and  im- 
pressive, that  until  we  became  more  like  the 
retired,  spiritually-minded,  and  self-denying 
people,  that  members  of  this  religious  Society 
were  in  the  beginning,  the  deficiencies  com- 
plained of,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various 
duties  of  our  Christian  profession  would  not 
cease  to  be  causes  of  sorrow  to  the  upright  in 
heart,  who  travailed  in  spirit  for  the  prosperity 
of  Zion. 

Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fifth  menth  26th. 

Greatest  portion  of  the  time  was  given  to 
considering  the  state  of  the  Society,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Answers ;  during  which  a  number 
of  Friends  offered  a  variety  of  pointed  and 
excellent  observations ;  more  particularly,  in 
relation  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  answers. 

While  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  cases  of  failure  and  want  of  punc- 
tuality which  had  been  reported,  were  occa- 
sioned by  causes  of  ordinal-}"  occurrence  ;  it 
was  believed  that  others  had  arisen  from  un- 
warrantable speculation,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
and  disapprobation,  it  was  believed,  ought  to 
be  expressed,  in  reference  as  well  to  those 
cases  of  adventure  where  success  had  followed, 
as  to  those  where  the  parties  had  not  only 
lost  their  all,  but  had  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing poverty  and  suffering  upon  others,  and 
their  wives  and  families.  Many  weighty  re- 
marks were  made,  by  way  of  warning  to 
Friends,  against  the  inordinate  pursuit  of 
wealth  ;  and  others  pointed  out  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  often  resulted  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  worldly  spirit. 

There  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  Friends,  a  desire  that,  as  regarded  the 
exceptions  to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  Query, 
the  Society  in  its  collective  capacity  should 
commend  to  our  members  the  practice  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  ;  and  many  striking  and  well  authen- 
ticated statements  were  made,  showing  the 
lamentable  consequences  arising  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  community  at 
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large,  which  appeared  deeply  to  impress  many 
minds ;  but  Friends  did  not  seem  prepared  to 
think  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  could,  either 
with  propriety  or  safety,  adopt  such  a  course 
as  that  proposed  ;  and  that  it  must  be  left  to 
those  members  who  felt  it  required  of  them  to 
labour  for  the  promotion  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation,  to  continue  their  individual  efforts 
in  that  cause. 

The  sitting  closed  by  reading  a  letter  from 
our  dear  Friend  Flizabeth  Fox,  of  Falmouth, 
who,  from  age  and  bodily  infirmity,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This 
communication  was  very  acceplable,  and  the 
Clerk  was  requested  to  acknowledge  the  same. 
Seventh-day  morning-,  Fifth  month  27th. 

The  meeting  had  its  attention  directed  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  situation 
of  Friends,  of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
on  the  American  continent.  Both  ^by  the 
Friend  who  introduced  the  subject,  and  by 
others,  allusion  was  made  to  the  secessions 
which,  of  late  years,  have  unhappily  taken 
place  among  our  American  brethren ;  first, 
that  of  the  Hicksites  ;  then  that  of  a  more  re- 
cent period,  viz.,  the  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  in 
Indiana ;  and  lastly,  that  which  occurred  two 
years  ago  in  New  England.  The  evils,  both 
of  a  religious  and  social  character,  which  had 
sprung  from  these  painful  interruptions  to  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  body,  were  adverted 
to  in  very  impressive  and  affecting  terms  ;  and 
the  meeting  was  desired  to  dwell  under  the 
feeling  which  such  an  aspect  of  things  was 
calculated  to  produce,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  favoured  with  a  sense  and  judgment,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  called  for  at  its  hands,  the 
issuing  of  a  general  epistle  in  Gospel  love,  to 
those  of  our  brethren  in  America  who  are  in 
correspondence  with  this  Yearly  Meeting; 
setting  forth  our  sense  of  the  value  of  true 
Christian  unity,  and  declaring  our  continued 
adherence  to  those  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  which  first  brought  this  Society 
together  as  a  church,  and  had  bound  us  toge. 
ther  up  to  the  present  clay. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  Friends,  that 
such  a  document  might  even  be  of  service  to 
our  own  members  in  this  country  ;  and  one 
Friend  said  we  had  need  to  look  to  ourselves, 
for  we  have  already  had  something  of  a  sepa- 
ration in  this  country  ;  and  we  did  not  know, 
how  soon  we  might  have  a  shaking,  which 
might  bring  upon  us  a  calamity  similar  to  that 
which  had  occurred  among  Friends,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  originator  of  the  proposed  address  did 
not  feel  anxious,  as  to  whether  Friends  should 
see  their  way  at  the  present  lime  to  its  issue  ; 
but  had  rather  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  the 
matter  being  simply  considered,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  committee  being  appointed,  that 
they  should  bn  left  at  liberty  to  report,  either 
to  this,  or  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

Several  others  hnvingexpresscd  concurrence 
in  these  views,  a  Friend  observed,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  this  meeting  could,  bv  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Epistle  proposed,  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  promoting  the  desired  harmonv  ; 
inasmuch  ns  it  was  very  well  known,  that  the 
circumstnnces  which  had  occasioned  the  sepa- 
rations in  America,  were  very  different  in  their 


character.  In  regard  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned, he  had,  as  an  individual,  no  doubt 
whatever  in  his  mind,  that  both  of  them  had 
been  rightly  separated  from  the  body.  In  the 
last,  however,  that  of  New  England,  the  case 
was  entirely  different.  There,  both  bodies 
professed  to  hold  the  same  principles,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  Divine  light,  and 
therefore,  unless  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
see  it  its  duty,  in  the^rsi  place,  to  endeavour 
to  heal  the  breach  in  that  quarter,  he  could 
see  no  probability  whatever  of  benefit  arising 
from  the  interference  of  Friends  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm. 

It  was  observed  by  another  Friend,  that  he 
did  not  think  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  a 
condition  to  issue,  at  present,  an  epistle  of  the 
kind  proposed.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
in  New  England,  the  separation  had  its  origin 
in  the  circulation  of  works  among  them  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  containing  sentiments 
at  variance  with  the  genuine  doctrines  and 
principles  of  this  people,  as  the  same  were 
held  by  our  early  predecessors;  and  from  the 
recognition  by  Friends  of  the  authors  of  those 
writings.  It  was,  moreover,  a  fact,  that  one 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  America  had  re- 
monstrated with  this  meeting,  in  regard  to  the 
works  referred  to  ;  to  which  remonstrance,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  no  reply  had  ever  been  return- 
ed. In  these  circumstances,  our  own  hands 
not  being  clean,  he  was  satisfied  this  meeting 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  render  effectual  help 
in  the  case. 

After  considerable  expression  of  sentiment, 
mostly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
first  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  which,  one 
Friend,  in  particular,  went  at  length  into  a 
description  and  elucidation  of  the.  ground  of 
Christian  unity  and  fellowship — of  the  views 
of  our  first  Friends  thereon — of  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  as  well  as  of  the  large  amount  of 
Christian  liberty  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  of  the  patience  and  charity  which  they 
exercised  one  towards  another ;  which  he  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  oaths,  on  which  im- 
portant testimony  of  the  Society,  difference  of 
sentiment  long  existed  among  the  early  Friends 
— the  discussion  was  closed,  and  a  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  Friends,  to 
consider  of  and  prepare  the  Epistle,  and  bring 
in  the  same  to  the  present,  or  to  a  future 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Second-day  morning-,  Fifth  month  29th. 

Some  instructive  and  interesting  observa- 
tions were  made  by  two  Friends  in  reference 
to  the  danger  of  our  younger  Friends  being 
led  astray,  in  this  age  of  scientific  research, 
and  of  high  mental  cultivation  and  refinement, 
from  that  faithful  adherence  to  our  profession, 
which  it  was  so  desirable  should  distinguish 
this  religious  Society,  to  whom  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  had  committed,  as  a  trust,  those 
precious  principles  and  testimonies  which  were 
promulgated  by  our  early  predecessors.  The 
importance  of  faithfulness  to  the  individual 
peace  of  our  members,  in  their  associatinu 
with  others  for  the  promotion  of  objects  in- 
volving the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
the  human  family  ;  and  the  bearing  of  that 
faithfulness  on  our  stability  as  a  Christian 
Church,  were  dwelt    upon  at  considerable 


length,  and  with  much  force  and  solemnity  of 
feeling.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
i  heard  this  subject  more  admirably  and  appro- 
'priately  spoken  to,  in  reference  particularly, 
to  those  mistaken  ideas  of  such  Friends  as 
give  up  the  practice  of  what  some  term  little 
tilings — sacrificing  principle  to  expediency — 
on  the  plea  that  the  end  justified  the  means — 
concluding  that  while  acting  thus,  they  could 
yet  retain  their  attachment  to  greater  things, 
or  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ;  but  alas ! 
how  often  had  these  been  seen,  through  this 
despising  of  small  things,  even  to  "  fall  by 
little  and  litile,"  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by 
reading  the  Ackworth  School  report,  and  in 
an  interesting  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  rate  of  admission.  The  reasons 
for  the  alteration  as  adverted  to  in  another 
column,  were  fully  gone  into,  and  the  propo- 
sal of  the  General  Meeting  was  agreed  to;  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  it  should  be 
merely  as  an  experiment  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
its  not  answering  the  expectations  thai  were 
entertained,  the  former  rate  of  admission  could 
be  reverted  to. 

Afternoon  Sitting. — Proceeded  with  read- 
ing the  reports  from  the  different  schools,  the 
remarks  which  they  elicited  being  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  as  regards  that  of  Biookfield,  in 
Ireland,  our  Irish  Friends  were  encouraged  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Friends  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  afford  the 
means  of  education  to  the  full  number  of  chil- 
dren that  could  be  admitted  to  share  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution. 

Third-day  morning,  30th  of  Fifth  month. 
Selected  minutes  of  the  Meeling  for  Suffer- 
ings were  read  ;  the  first,  relating  to  members 
of  our  Society  residing  in  Foreign  parts,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  recognised  meeting, 
occupied  considerable  attention.  It  appeared 
that  the  number  of  such  Friends  was  upwards 
of  150.  An  epistle  to  this  class,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
was  read  ;  and  in  addition  lo  its  being  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  parties  by  the  said  meeting, 
a  copy  was  directed  lo  be  sent  to  those  Month- 
ly Meetings  at  home,  of  which  they  were  yet 
members.  Satisfaction  was  expressed,  that 
ihe  meeting  aforesaid  had  been  enabled  lo  put 
forth  such  a  documenl. 

A  Friend  adverted  to  what  he  deemed  an 
objectionable  sentiment  in  this  epistle,  with  a 
view,  we  presume,  to  its  being  rectified  :  but  it 
was  stated  by  the  clerk,  that  the  paper  was 
not.  before  the  meeting  for  revision,  and  there- 
fore no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  Friend's 
remark.  Now,  we  feel  bound  to  observe,  that 
this  practice  is,  in  our  judgment,  not  only  tin* 
constitutional,  but  absolutely  unsafe;  inas- 
much as  the  Society  at  large  may  thus  be 
made  accessory  to  the  propagation  of  grievous 
and  palpable  error. 

Fourth-day  Afternoon. — The  Commiitee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  Epistle  to  the  Ameri- 
can Yearly  Meetings,  reported,  that  afier 
several  conferences  on  I  he  subject,  ihey  had 
come  to  ihe  conclusion  not  to  produce  such  an 
Epistle  before  the  occurrence  of  another  Year- 
ly Meeting.  They  submitted,  however,  the 
following  Minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meet- 
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ing: — "  In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  we 
have  been  introduced  into  a  deep  religious 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  Society 
every  where,  as  a  united  body  :  upholding  our 
ancient  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  in  all 
its  fulness,  spirituality,  and  simplicity,  and  we 
desire  to  dwell  under  the  weight  of  this  con- 
cern." 

This  Minute  being  acceptable,  it  was  direct- 
ed to  be  introduced  into  all  the  American 
Epistles. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. , 

(Continued  from  page  326.) 

Some  years  before  the  Revolution,  William 
Hunt  had  in  common  with  many  other  Friends, 
a  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  a  time  of 
trial  and  suffering  was  coming  on  America. 
On  the  18th  of  Second  month,  1770,  being  at 
a  meeting  at  Centre,  in  South  Carolina,  he 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  exhorting  those  pre- 
sent to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  they 
were  building  before  a  time  of  trial  came  ; 
adding,  "  The  Lord  will  visit  this  land  with 
his  judgments,  and  then  it  will  be  known  who 
hath  built  upon  the  sure  foundation,  and  who 
hath  not.  In  that  time  of  deep  trial,  the  hy- 
pocrites, formalists,  and  nominal  Quakers  will 
not  only  suffer,  but  many  will  perish  and 
come  to  nought  ;  whilst  those  who  have  built 
upon  the  sure  Rock  of  ages,  will  be  preserved 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  these  trials,  as  it  were 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  There  are  many 
grown,  and  now  within  the  audience  of  my 
voice,  that  shall  see  these  times  come." 

Such  prophetic  presentiments  have  been 
fell  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occa- 
sions, by  many  of  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lord.  Several  years  before  the  great  troubles 
broke  out  in  Ireland  in  1690,  William  Ed- 
mundson  had  a  weighty  sense  on  his  spirit 
that  trials  were  approaching,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  spread  the  carcases  of  men  on 
the  earth  as  dung.  He  says,  "  So  in  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord,  I  faithfully  and  plain- 
ly warned  Friends  and  others  of  it  in  many 
public  meetings ;  and  often  in  the  Lord's  mov- 
ings,  advised  Friends  to  lessen  their  concerns 
in  the  world,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  Lord 
in  his  judgments,  which  were  at  hand,  and  to 
flee  unto  him  for  succour,  that  they  might  have 
a  place  of  safety  in  him.  The  like  doctrine, 
admonition  and  exhortation,  often  and  in  many 
places  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  publish. 
So  I  am  a  witness,  that  his  care  is  over  his 
people,  that  they  be  not  surprised,  but  make 
ready  against  the  day  of  trial.  And  in  a  short 
time  trouble  came  on  apace." 

In  the  testimony  concerning  Susanna  Light- 
foot  we  are  informed,  that  at  "  divers  meetings" 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  she  proclaimed  in  an  awful  man- 
ner that  a  stormy  day  was  approaching.  A 
day  which  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
men ;  and  in  which  many  of  the  formal  pro- 
fessors in  our  Society  would  be  blown  away. 

William  Hunt  was  again  on  a  religious 
visit  in  the  northern  provinces  in  1770.  He 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  in  that  year,  and 


during  the  sitting  for  discipline  said,  "  The 
man's  part,  the  creaturely  part,  has  no  right 
to  meddle  with  the  business  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting;  neither  can  it  do  any  good."  Per- 
haps the  same  forward,  unsanctified  spirit  was 
manifested  therein,  as  in  a  Monthly  Meeting 
held  many  years  afterwards,  in  which  James 
Simpson  was  led  to  make  this  close  and  start- 
ling remark.  "  There  are  some  members  of 
this  meeting  who  cannot  touch  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  they  leave  the  mark  of  their 
dirty  fingers  upon  it." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1771, 
William  Hunt  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  per- 
form a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, having  Thomas  Thornburg  for  his  com- 
panion. They  reached  London  in  28  days 
from  the  time  of  leaving  port ;  and  after  attend- 
ing a  few  meetings  there,  proceeded  to  the 
north  of  England  ;  thence  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. After  his  return  to  England  from  the 
latter  place,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Uriah  Woolman. 

"Colchester,  Sixth  month  21st,  1772. 
"  Truly  united  cousin, — 

"  In  the  continued  feeling  of  true  brotherly 
regard, — in  the  heavenly  relation  of  the  in- 
ward man,  according  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  God, — 1  salute  thee,  and  inform  that  we 
are  in  health. 

"  1  received  thy  very  acceptable  letter  of  the 
Third  month,  which  ministered  humbling  sat- 
isfaction to  my  mind,  in  a  sense  of  the  abound- 
ing of  that  unity,  which  is  peace.  We  parted 
with  dear  cousin  John  Woolman,  two  days 
since.  He  was  then  as  well  as  usual.  He 
has  great  and  acceptable  service  here.  The 
singularity  of  his  appearance  is  not  only 
strange,  but  very  exercising  to  many  valuable 
Friends,  who  have  had  several  opportunities 
of  conference  with  him.  Some  are  still  dis- 
satisfied ;  others  are  willing  to  leave  it.  The 
purity  of  his  ministry  gains  universal  appro- 
bation. I  hope  he  stands  on  that  Foundation 
which  will  bear  him  through  all.  He  is  now 
gone  towards  Yorkshire;  and  we  are  bending 
for  Norwich,  in  company  with  Deborah  and 
Sarah  Morris. 

"  Since  I  wrote  thee  from  Liverpool  in  the 
Tenth  month,  we  have  been  through  England, 
which  was  a  laborious,  exercising  journey. 
But  Divine  help  was  near,  to  support,  and 
enable  us  to  pass  through  many  trying  dispen- 
sations. Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  who  is 
worthy  to  have  the  first  fruits  of  all  our  la- 
bours. We  now  purpose,  if  the  Lord  open 
our  way  according  to  present  prospect,  shortly 
to  embark  for  Holland. 

"  Thus,  1  give  thee  a  short  hint  of  our  step- 
ping along.  I  always  rejoice  on  hearing  from 
thee,  if  well,  and  sympathize,  if  otherwise  ; — 
as  my  life  is  much  wrapped  up  in  that  har- 
monious sweetness  which  we  so  frequently 
partook  of, —  so  that  neither  length  of  time, 
nor  separation  of  our  little  frames,  in  the 
least  abates  its  circulation  :  but  with  renewed 
satisfaction,  I  remember  the  pleasant  moments 
we  enjoyed  together. 

Thy  loving  cousin, 

William  Hunt." 

The  singularity  of  the  appearance  of  John 
Woolman  above  referred  to,  which  caused  so 


much  trouble  to  some  in  England,  was  his 
undyed  garments.  Various  opportunities  were 
had  with  him  to  induce  him  to  dress  as  Friends 
there  usually  did.  This  he  could  not  do  ;  and 
finding  his  way  somewhat  closed,  he  meekly 
intimated  that  if  Friends  were  uneasy  with 
him  he  would  return  home.  He  then  stated 
that  as  there  was  no  immediate  opportunity  of 
sailing,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  burdensome, 
he  would  be  willing  to  follow  his  trade  as  a 
tailor  for  his  support,  whilst  he  remained,  and 
would  be  glad  if  Friends  would  furnish  him 
work.  His  meekness  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  all,  and  those  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  dress,  were  not  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  fulfilment 
of  his  Gospel  mission.  They  withdrew  all 
objection,  or  as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  cousins  Reuben  and  Margaret  Haines, 
"  Way  opens  for  my  visit  among  Friends." 

William  Hunt  and  Thomas  Thornburg  about 
the  close  of  Seventh  month,  1772,  went  to 
Holland,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Emlen  and 
Morris  Birkbeck.  After  visiting  the  Friends 
there,  he  embarked  for  Scarborough,  but  by 
stress  of  contrary  winds,  not  being  able  to 
reach  that  place,  he  was  landed  at  Shields  on 
the  25th  of  the  Eighth  month.  The  next  af- 
ternoon he  went  to  the  house  of  James  King, 
near  New  Castle,  where  on  the  28th  he  was 
taken  ill.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  sickness 
the  disorder  appeared  to  be  the  small  pox,  and 
William  addressing  his  companion  said, — 
"  This  sickness  is  nigh  unto  death,  if  not 
quite."  On  Thomas  Thornburg  saying  he 
hoped  it  might  not  be  so,  William  continued, 
"  My  coming  hither  seems  to  me  providential, 
and  when  I  wait,  I  am  inclosed,  and  see  no 
farther."  He  said  at  one  time, — "  One  would 
wonder  all  the  world  does  not  seek  after  a 
quiet  mind,  it  is  such  a  treasure  now."  He 
was  full  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tressing nature  of  his  complaint  he  manifested 
no  impatience, — nothing  but  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will.  In  the  fulness  of  contented  faith 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  enough  ;  my  Master  is 
here."  A  Friend  saying  we  might  find  cause 
of  thankfulness  in  all  our  afflictions,  he  said, 
"  Great  cause  indeed.  I  never  saw  it  clearer. 
Oh  the  wisdom  ! — the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
— the  mercy  and  kindness,  has  appeared  to 
me  wonderful,  and  the  further  and  deeper  we 
go,  the  more  we  wonder.  I  have  admired 
since  I  was  cast  on  this  bed,  that  all  the  world 
does  not  seek  after  the  enjoyment  of  Truth,  it 
so  far  transcends  all  other  things."  Thus  pa- 
tiently he  endured  the  disease  that  lay  heavily 
upon  him  ;  being  always  hopeful,  and  some- 
times rejoicing  in  hope,  and  making  inward 
melody  to  the  Lord.  Just  before  his  close  he 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  Friends,  Truth 
reigns  over  all  !" 

Thus  died  William  Hunt.  He  was  of  a 
meek  and  retiring  spirit,  yet  was  sharp  in  op- 
posing error,  and  unbending  in  support  of  the 
Truth.  He  was  an  example  of  patient  silent 
waiting  in  meeting  for  the  arising  of  life,  and 
a  skilful  divider  of  the  word,  when  the  Lord 
called  him  to  minister.  To  the  babes  in 
Christ,  his  doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain  on  the 
tender  grass  ;  to  the  self-willed  and  unfaith- 
ful, the  backsliding  and  rebellious,  the  word 
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in  his  mouth  was  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Al- 
though but  in  his  39th  year,  he  stood  as  an 
elder  in  experience  and  stability,  even  as  a 
father  in  the  church,  worthy  of  double  honour. 

In  America,  gloom  overshadowed  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future.  The  difficulties,  the  dis- 
tresses, prophesied  of  by  many  of  the  Lord's 
servants  were  fast  coming  upon  the  land. 
Friends  generally  whilst  continuing  to  set 
forth  their  sense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  were  yet  endeavouring  to  allay 
that  excitement  amongst  their  fellow-citizens, 
which  was  fast  hurrying  them  into  warlike 
collision  with  the  authority  of  the  king.  In 
England,  Friends  were  fervent  advocates  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  them  were  using  all  the  influence, 
that  the  Society  they  represented  possessed,  as 
well  as  that  which  their  own  high  standing  in 
the  community  gave  them,  to  turn  the  minis- 
try from  that  course  of  policy  which  eventu- 
ally brought  on  war.  Amongst  these  perse- 
vering labourers  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and 
David  Barclay  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  others  in 
this  cause  are  somewhat  set  forth  in  Benja- 
min Franklin's  works  and  memoirs,  and  more 
particularly  in  private  letters  never  yet  pub- 
lished. In  hope  that  this  part  of  our  history 
may  shortly  receive  ample  justice  at  the  hands 
of  another,  who  has  collected  much  valuable 
material,  we  shall  leave  it,  briefly  touch  upon 
a  favourite  pursuit  of  John  Fothergill's,  and 
illustrate  it  by  extracts  from  unpublished  let- 
lers,  and  an  anecdote.  This  pursuit  was  the 
collection  of  botanical  specimens,  the  product 
of  various  countries,  and  requiring  for  success- 
ful cultivation,  various  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  different  qualities  of  soil.  To  give  to 
each  that  situation  which  best  conduced  to 
their  healthful  growth  required  an  extensive 
suite  of  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  and 
these  he  had  prepared  on  his  estate  at  Upton. 

To  collect  rare  plants,  he  not  only  commis- 
sioned captains  of  vessels  trading  to  foreign 
ports,  but  he  had  agents  employed  in  different 
countries  for  the  same  purpose.  In  America 
William  Battram,  at  his  expense,  searched  the 
Floridas  for  curious  plants  and  unknown  flow- 
ers, and  Humphrey  Marshall  at  his  residence 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  during  many 
years  busied  himself  in  collecting  for  him, 
whatever  the  middle  provinces  could  furnish, 
to  enrich  his  vegetable  stores.  The  corres- 
pondence of  Dr.  Fothergill  was  interesting.  In 
writing  to  Humphrey  Marshall,  Third  mouth 
2d,  1767,  he  thus  terminates  a  letter  request- 
ing American  plants.  "  Whilst,  however,  I 
am  putting  thee  upon  these  services,  I  must 
desire  thee  not  to  go  into  these  searches  so 
much  as  either  to  lessen  thy  attention  to  the 
duties  of  thy  station  here,  or  thy  regard  to  the 
more  essential  ones  of  another  life.  I  endea- 
vour to  keep  all  these  things  in  their  proper 
place,  and  by  no  means  suffer  them  to  inter- 
iere  with  more  important  considerations.  They 
are  lawful, —  but  may  not  be  to  all  expedient ; 
and  whilst  1  am  gratifying  an  inclination  the 
most  innocent,  I  would  haveacaro  not  to  hurt 
another.  I  shall  be  pleased  with  thy  corres- 
pondence;  and  if  occasion  offers,  shall  gladly 
promote  thy  interest  hero,  ns  well  ns  contri- 


bute to  it  myself;  but  still  remember,  these 
pursuits  are  not  the  main  business  of  life,  but 
may  be  allowable  relaxations.  My  brother 
Samuel  remembers  thy  family,  and  speaks  of 
them  with  esteem.  Follow  the  example  of 
wise  men, — seek  their  company, — and  then 
thou  wilt  become  such  thyself,  and  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others." 

Third  month  15th,  1770,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  letter  on  botanical  subjects,  he  adds, 
"  Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
thee,  one  of  my  principal  inducements  to  make 
these  kind  of  collections,  is,  that  when  I  grow 
old,  and  am  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  may  have  some  little  amusement  in 
store  to  fill  up  those  hours,  when  bodily  infir- 
mity may  require  some  external  consolations. 
I  hope,  however,  not  to  forget,  that  there  are 
others,  much  more  adequate  to  the  desires  of 
our  better  part, — that  part,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  may  be  enabled  to  see 
in  a  moment,  all  that  we  seek  for  here  with 
such  solicitude  and  industry, — and  yet  see  it 
but  in  part." 

Ninth  month,  1772,  writing  from  Ches- 
hire, he  says,  "  For  about  10  weeks  every 
summer,  my  sister  and  myself  retire  to  this 
distance,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet,  and 
recess  from  the  constant  hurry  we  are  kept  in 
during  our  residence  in  town  :  for  between  the 
business  of  my  profession,  attention  to  some 
services  in  the  Society,  and  various  other  en- 
gagements, I  am  kept  in  as  constant  a  state  of 
lull  occupation  as  I  know  how  to  undergo.  It 
is  from  this  place,  commonly,  that  I  endeav- 
our to  borrow  a  little  time  for  my  correspon- 
dence. But  the  last  year  I  was  even  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  too,  by  the  necessity  I  was 
under  of  defending  myself  against  an  adver- 
sary of  the  worst  sort, — a  man  of  much  cun- 
ning, and  very  little  principle.  .  .  .  This 
affair  claimed  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  that  I 
could  have  wished  to  dispose  of  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner;  to  have  recruited  my  worn 
out  strength,  and  to  have  acknowledged  the 
kindnesses  I  had  received  from  my  correspon- 
dents, thyself  in  particular.  But  such  was  my 
embarrassment,  both  during  my  stay  here, 
and  the  crowd  of  business  that  oppressed  me 
at  my  return  to  London,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  write  a  single  letter  to  any  Friend  in 
America,  except  one  or  two  on  business  of 
extreme  urgency. 

"  I  have  given  thee  this  full  account  of  my 
situation,  in  order  to  inform  thee  of  the  occa- 
sion of  my  silence,  and  which  I  think  thou 
wilt  acknowledge  was  not  of  the  least  moment. 
Another  distressing  circumstance  likewise  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  this  spring,  kept  my  mind 
exceedingly  engaged,  and  that  was  my  brother 
Samuel's  indisposition.  He  lived  near  200 
miles  from  me,  so  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  attend  him  personally.  My  sister  was  much 
with  him,  and  1  saw  him  before  his  close. 
But  the  necessity  of  frequently  corresponding 
with  his  physicians,  and  my  own  anxiety  about 
him,  joined  to  all  my  other  occupations,  kept 
my  head,  and  hands,  and  heart  as  fully  en- 
gaged as  I  know  how  to  express.  He  was 
removed  just  as  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  over, 
and  I  came  down  hither  to  feel  more  fully  than 
I  could  before,  how  much  of  my  comfort  in 


this  life,  was  taken  from  me.  A  brother, — a 
friend, — a  counsellor, — an  example, — a  cause 
of  much  reputation  to  his  family,  and  the 
church,  all  in  one  valuable  life!  But  we 
know  not  what  is  best — only  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  sit  looser  and  looser  to  every  en- 
joyment here.  By  the  favour  of  Providence, 
this  I  hope  will  be  my  future  engagement,  and 
to  look  at  the  end  of  all  things." 

(To  be  continued. J 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  328.) 

In  the.  First  month,  1842,  Elizabeth  Fry 
was  invited  to  the  lord  mayor's  dinner  at  the 
mansion  house.  This  was  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  mayor  Sir  John  Pirie,  to  the  min- 
istry, and  she  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter  to 
her  sister  Buxton.  "  With  respect  to  my 
mansion-house  visit,  it  appeared  laid  upon  me 
to  go,  therefore  1  went ;  also  at  the  most  earn- 
est wish  of  the  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayor- 
ess. I  was  wonderfully  strengthened  bodily 
and  mentally,  and  believe  I  was  in  my  right 
place  there,  though  an  odd  one  for  me.  I  sat 
between  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
dinner,  and  a  most  interesting  time  we  had  ; 
our  conversation  on  very  numerous  important 
subjects.  The  prince,  ministers,  bishops,  citi- 
zens, church,  Quakers,  &c.  &c,  all  surround- 
ing one  table,  and  such  a  feeling  of  harmony 
over  us  all.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  occa- 
sion ;  I  hardly  ever  had  such  kindness  and 
respect  shown  me  ;  it  was  really  humbling  and 
affecting  to  me  and  yet  sweet,  to  see  such 
various  persons,  who  I  had  worked  with  for 
years  past,  showing  such  genuine  kindness 
and  esteem,  so  far  beyond  my  most  unworthy 
deserts."    II.  p.  447. 

Truly  it  was  an  odd  place  for  a  Quaker 
preacher.  A  dinner  given  at  the  mansion- 
house  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  the 
highest  and  proudest  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  kingdom,  must  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
pomp  and  grandeur  such  as  is  not  often  ex- 
ceeded. The  German  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 
kau,  attended  a  lord  mayor's  dinner  at  Guild- 
hall, in  1829,  where  if  there  was  a  greater 
crowd  and  more  riotous  merriment,  there 
could  not,  it  is  likely,  have  been  more  pomp 
and  splendour.  "  It  lasted,"  says  he,  "  full 
six  hours,  and  six  hundred  people  were  pre- 
sent. The  tables  were  set  parallel  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  was  placed  across  it  at  the 
top.  At  this  the  lord  mayor  himself  and  his 
most  distinguished  guests  were  seated.  The 
'coup  d'oeil'  from  hence  was  imposing;  the 
vast  hall  and  its  lofty  columns,  the  tables  ex- 
tending further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
the  huge  mirrors  behind  them,  so  that  they 
seemed  prolonged  to  infinity.  The  brilliant 
illumination  turned  night  into  day  ;  and  two 
bands  of  music,  in  a  balcony  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  opposite  to  us  played  during  the  toasts, 
which  were  all  of  a  national  character.  .  .  . 
At  every  toast  which  the  lord  mayor  gave,  a 
sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  decorated 
with  a  silver  chain,  who  stood  behind  his 
chair,  called  aloud,  1  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
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fill  your  glasses  1'  " — Tour  in  England,  &c, 
p.  155. 

There  is  also  in  the  London  Metropolitan 
Magazine  for  1842,  an  account  of  the  lord 
mayor's  dinner  at  Guildhall,  in  that  year, 
which  shows  that  "  the  new-made  mayor's 
•imwieldy  state,"  was  not  less  a  fit  subject  of 
satire  in  the  19th  than  in  the  18th  century. 

It  was  upon  the  eve  of  attending  such  a  din- 
ner party  as  this,  though  no  doubt  smaller  and 
more  select,  as  being  at  the  mansion-house, 
that  she  wrote  in  her  journal:  "  14th.  As 
the  time  approaches,  I  much  feel  this  pros- 
pect. Gracious  Lord,  for  thine  own  name's 
sake,  keep  me  from  doing  any  thing  in  this, 
or  any  other  thing,  that  is  not  right  in  thy 
sight ;  and  if  right,  be  with  me  thyself  in  it, 
clothing  me  with  the  beautiful  garments  of  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  salvation,  touching  my 
tongue  as  with  a  live  coal  from  thy  altar,  so 
to  speak  the  Truth  to  those  around  me,  that  it 
may  tend  to  good  and  edification.  Grant  me 
wisdom  from  above  to  do  all  in  wisdom  and 
discretion."    II.  p.  445,  6. 

Whai  a  strange  and  inconsistent  medley 
does  the  whole  transaction  exhibit !  It  is 
clear  that  she  had  misgivings  about  the  pro- 
priety of  being  one  of  such  a  gay  assemblage. 
Yet  she  prefers  a  prayer  couched  in  awful 
language  for  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
occasion.  She  talked  at  the  dinner  with  Sir 
James  Graham  about  the  Patronage  Society, 
with  Lord  Aberdeen  about  foreign  politics, 
with  Lord  Stanley  about  the  penal  colonies, 
with  Prince  Albert  about  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  his  children  and  things  in  general,  and 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  prison  subject. 
To  one  and  all  of  these  personages  she  had 
free  access  in  private  to  enforce  her  views  at 
times  and  seasons  beyond  all  comparison  more 
suitable  and  more  becoming  her  station  and 
her  sex,  than  the  one  she  thus  chose.  Plow 
indeed,  could  she  expect  to  make  any  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  these  men — amidst 
the  fumes  of  wine — the  din  of  music — the 
shouting  forth  of  toasts,  and  all  that -babel  of 
confused  noises  inseparable  from  such  an 
occasion  ! 

Can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  part  of 
her  inducements  were  "also  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  the  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress," 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  distinction  that 
would  be  paid  her,  and  which  was  more  than 
realized,  in  the  kindness  and  respect  shown 
her  by  ministers  of  state  and  members  of  par- 
liament, by  barons,  and  bishops,  by  earls,  and 
dukes,  and  royal  princes. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  her  Friends 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  did  not  conceal 
their  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment. "  23d,  First-day.  I  find  that  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  dinner  at  the  mansion- 
house,  has  excited  some  anxiety  at  my  being 
there,  from  the  toasts,  the  music,  &c. ;  it  is 
thought  I  set  a  bad  example  by  it,  and  that  it 
may  induce  others  to  go  to  such  dinners,  and 
that  my  being  present  may  appear  like  ap- 
proving the  toasts.  1  quite  icish  to  be  open  to 
hear  all  sides,  and  to  be  instructed,  and  if  I 
have  erred  in  going,  to  do  so  no  more,  should 
such  an  occasion  occur  again.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  so  much  quietness  and  peace  when 


there  and  afterwards,  and  until  I  heard  the 
sentiments  of  others,  that  I  fear  being  now  too 
much  cast  down  or  tried  by  these  remarks." 

She  soon  recovered  from  this  depression  ; 
for  the  next  First-day  she  again  partook  of  an 
entertainment  at  the  mansion-house,  whither 
she  was  invited,  by  his  desire,  to  meet  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Her  account  of  this  visit  is 
highly  characteristic.  "First  month  29th. 
To-morrow  the  king  of  Prussia  has  appointed 
me  to  meet  him  a  luncheon  at  the  mansion- 
house.  I  have  rather  felt  its  being  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  as  all  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  quiet, 
suitable,  and  most  orderly  manner,  consistent 
with  the  day,  I  am  quite  easy  to  go.  May 
my  most  holy,  merciful  Lord,  be  near  to  me 
as  my  Plelper,  my  Keeper,  and  my  Counsel- 
lor."* 

30th,  First-day.  "  We  had  much  deeply 
interesting  conversation  on  various  important 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  We  spoke  of  the 
christening.  I  dwelt  on  its  pomp  as  undesira- 
ble, &c. ;  then  upon  episcopacy  and  its  dan- 
gers;  on  prisons;  on  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Mary  of  Prussia ;  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
entreated  the  lord  mayor  to  have  no  toasts,  to 
which  he  acceded,  and  the  king  approved  ;  but 
it  was  no  light  or  easy  matter.  I  rejoice  to 
believe  my  efforts  were  right.  I  told  the  king 
my  objection  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  being 
allowed  by  the  lord  mayor  on  that 'day,  in- 
deed, I  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  them 
altogether.  I  may  at  the  end  of.this  weighty 
day  return  thanks  to  my  most  gracious  Lord 
and  Master,  who  has  granted  me  his  help  and 
and  the  sweet  feeling  of  his  love."  11.  p. 
449. 

The  next  day  the  king  paid  that  famous 
visit  to  Newgate  which  has  so  often  been  de- 
scribed, in  the  course  of  which  he  kneeled  by 
her  side  in  prayer:  he  then  returned  with  her 
to  Upton,  where  he  dined  or  took  luncheon, 
— as  the  English  call  these  mid-day  dinners — 
with  her  family  ;  received  an  address  from  a 
deputation  of  Friends,  and  ended  by  spending 
the  evening  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  position  occupied  by  Elizabeth  Fry  at 
this  period  of  her  life  was  such  as  perhaps  no 
woman  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  ever  before 
reached  by  such  means.  In  her  visit  to  the 
Continent  in  the  preceding  year,  she  had  been 
received  by  the  Kings  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia,  almost  as  an  equal  and  a  friend, 
with  the  most  distinguished  respect  and  kind- 
ness. 

Let  us  hear  her  description  of  her  visit  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  "  Imagine  me,  the 
king  on  one  side  and  the  queen  on  the  other, 


*  Respecting  this  luncheon,  so  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  consistent  with  the  day,  we  have  information  from 
another  quarter,  which  shows  that  it  was  a  splendid 
dinner.  "  The  party  at  the  mansion-house  was  com- 
paratively small,  by  desire  of  the  king  being  limited 
to  thirty-four  distinguished  personages,  including  (jis 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  order 
of  the  sitting  of  his  lordship's  guests  on  that  occasion 
was  remarkable;  at  the  cross  table  sat,  to  the  right  of 
the  lord  mayor,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  to  the  left  the  lady  mayoress  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  And  the  entertainment  thus 
provided  was  altogether  worthy  of  Sir  John  Pirie  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain." 
Timson's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry.,  p.  284. 


and  only  my  poor  French  to  depend  upon." 
After  describing  the  dinner,  she  adds,  "  The 
fashion  was  to  touch  glasses;  no  drinking 
healths  ;  the  king  and  queen  touched  my  glass 
on  both  sides  ;  when  dinner  was  over  we  all 
rose  and  went  out  together."    II.  p.  426. 

The  real  statement  of  this  little  incident  no 
doubt  would  have  read,  "  The  fashion  was  to 
touch  glasses — this  being  their  mode  of  drink' 
ing  healths „•"  and  so  when  the  king  and 
queen  had  touched  her  glass — an  extreme 
mark  of  royal  condescension, — and  they  all 
drank  the  wine  together — they  pledged  each 
other's  healths  according  to  the  most  refined 
fashion  of  Denmark. 

The  discerning  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  the  manners  and  maxims  of  that 
gay  and  fashionable  world  with  which  Eliza- 
beth Fry  had  allowed  herself  to  mingle,  had 
tinged  her  character,  and  how  frequently  too 
misgivings  as  to  their  influence  crossed  and 
disturbed  her  own  mind.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  all  this  adulation  was  new  to  her, 
and  her  children  were  just  of  an  age  to  be 
carried  captive  by  the  outward  splendour  of 
those  who  courted  their  mother's  society,  she 
consulted  on  this  subject,  the  brother  whom 
she.  styles,  in  language  the  exaggeration  of 
which  is  inexcusable — "  her  prophet,  her 
priest,  and  often  the  upholder  of  her  soul;"* 
and  she  received  in  reply  such  a  letter  as  pro- 
bably no  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
ever  before  wrote.  Let  us  hear  the  narrative 
in  the  language  of  her  daughters. 

"  Among  other  anxieties  Mrs.  Fry  was  often 
doubtful  whether  the  variety  of  association, 
arising  from  her  public  engagements,  was  be- 
neficial to  herself  and  her  children. 

"  To  her  brother  Joseph  John  Gurney,  whose 
opinion  she  highly  valued,  she  applied  for 
counsel ;  his  reply  exists,  anil#nai'ks  the  view 
which  he  took  of  her  peculiar  circumstances 
and  calling. 

"Earlham,  Sixth-day  night,  Twelfth  mo.  31,  1819. 
"  My  dearest  sister, — 

"  I  am  so  closely  occupied,  that  I  find  it  by 
no  means  easy  to  snatch  half  an  hour  to  an- 
swer thy  letter.  My  deliberate  opinion  is, 
that  thy  introduction  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  is  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  ; 


*  Lest  the  reader  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
quotation,  the  whole  passage,  full  of  affectionate,  yet 
unwarrantable  exaggeration,  and  most  characteristic 
of  her  warm  family  attachments — is  subjoined.  It 
was  written  in  1827,  shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
sister  Rachel. 

"  Of  my  very  many  outward  blessings,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  that  I  yet  have,  are  among  the  greatest. 

C          with  her  simple,  powerful,  noble,  yet  humble 

and  devoted  mind.  R  with  her  diligence,  excel- 
lence, cheerfulness,  vivacity,  willingness,  and  power, 

to  serve  many.    H          with  her  chastened,  refined, 

tender,  humble,  and  powerful  character.  Louisa  with 
her  uncommon  ability,  talent,  expansive  generosity, 

and  true  sympathy  and  kindness.    S  ,  my  rock; 

always  my  friend,  and  my  companion ;  more  or  less 
my  guide,  my  counsellor,  and  my  comforter.  His 
stable  mind,  his  living  faith,  his  Christian  practice, 
rejoice  me  often.  Joseph,  the  fruitful  vine  whose 
branches  hang  over  the  wall,  my  prophet,  priest,  and 
sympathiser,  and  often  the  upholder  of  my  soul. 
D  ,  his  uprightness,  integrity,  power,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  son-like  as  well  as  brother-like  attentions  to 
me,  invaluable ;  he  lias  sweetened  many  of  my  bitter 
cops."    II  p.  65. 
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and  this  decides  the  question  at  once — as  to 
thy  being  endangered  by  it,  1  think  nothing 
of  it.  With  regard  lo  the  dear  girls,  (the 
eldest  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year,)  though 
it  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  have  chosen, 
we  must  trust  that  it  is  for  the  best ;  if  they 
are  but  kept  humble,  knowledge  will  do  them 
no  harm."    I.  p.  389. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Graham's  Magazine. 
THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Wc  sat  in  the  farm-house  old, 

Whose  windows  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, — 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, — 

The  light-house — the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night 

Descending  filled  the  little  room  ; 
Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 

Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Oi'  what  we  once,  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead. 

All  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 

When  first  they  leel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again. 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark  ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire ; 
Built  of  the  wrecks  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  failed, 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed, 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows  rattling  in  their  frames, 

The  ocean  roaring  up  the  beach — 
The  gusty  blast — the  flickering  flames — 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech. 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  tho  brain — 

The  long  lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answer  back  again. 

Oh,  flames  that  glowed  !   Oh  hearts  that  yearned, 
The;  were  indeed  too  much  akin — 

The  dritl-wood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


Ants  in  South  America. — But  there  is  one 
variety  of  ont  which  must  be  excluded  from 
all  commendation.  There  is  a  small  species 
culled  the  Saiiba,  and  they  are  a  terrible  an- 
noyance to  the  proprietors  of  rosinhas,  inas- 
much as  they  strip  ihc  fruit  trees  of  their 
leaves.  An  army  of  these  will  march  to  a 
tree,  part  ascending,  and  the  others  remaining 
below.    Those  above  commence  their  devas- 


tation, clipping  off  the  leaves  by  large  pieces  ; 
and  those  below  shoulder  them  as  they  fall, 
and  march  away  to  their  rendezvous.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  load  one  of  these  little  things 
will  carry,  as  disproportionate  to  its  size,  as 
if  a  man  should  stalk  off  beneath  an  oak.  Be- 
fore morning,  not  a  leaf  is  left  upon  the  tree, 
and  the  unfortunate  proprietor  has  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that,  unless  he  can  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  saiibas,  and  unhole  them, 
one  by  one  every  tree  on  his  premises  will  be 
stripped. — Edwards's  Voyage  up  the  Ama- 
zon. 


How  happy  is  the  soul  that  has  got  above 
the  prevalence  of  earthly  riches,  and  desires, 
and  relishes;  and  can,  upon  good  grounds, 
consider  itself  a  child  of  God's  family  and 
kingdom;  promoting  its  interests;  partaking 
of  its  blessings  ;  influenced  by  its  expectations  ; 
and  waiting  for  death  as  the  door  of  admission 
to  all  its  enjoyments. 
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The  inconsistencies  which  men  professing 
to  be  Christians  fall  into,  when  they  strive  to 
reconcile  their  unrighteous  principles  and  prac- 
tices, with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following  let- 
ter of  the  present  pope,  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  deem  to  be  its 
visible  head,  and  through  which  most  of  the 
ministers  consider  their  authority  to  preach  is 
derived,  by  succession  from  the  Apostles. 
Mow  absurd  is  the  idea  that  a  man  can  be 
justified  in  two  opposite  characters — one  ap- 
proving war  as  a  sovereign,  and  as  an  Italian, 
but  as  priest  and  pope,  he  must  do  his  best  to 
prevent  his  children  from  slaughtering  each 
other.  To  urge  his  people  as  a  sovereign  to 
fight  and  to  kill,  while  as  a  pretended  minister 
of  Christ,  he  must  do  all  that  he  can  to  pre- 
vent them,  is  a  little  contradictory  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostle  James,  who  reprobating 
the  actions  of  some,  says,  "  Out  of  the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. — My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  to  be."  It 
reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  mentioned  by  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  when  speaking  of  some  members 
of  the  church,  who  attempt  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  their  condition  as  men,  and  as 
officers  of  the  church — that  though  they  were 
practically  as  to  their  own  private  stales,  ene- 
mies to  God  and  Christ,  and  so  servants  to 
Satan,  yet  they  were  by'virtue  of  their  office, 
members  and  ministers  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office,  and  transmit  the  succession,  He 
says,  "  We  may  well  object  against  these,  as 
the  poor  man  did  against  the  proud  prelate, 
that  went  about  to  cover  his  vain  and  unchris- 
tian-like sumptuousness,  by  distinguishing, 
that  it  was  not  as  bishop,  but  as  prince,  he 
had  all  that  splendour;  to  which  the  poor  rus- 
tic is  said  to  have  wisely  answered,  When  the 
prince  socth  to  hell,  what  shall  become  of  the 
prelate  /" 


"  The  Pope,  the  true  Reformer.— The  Re- 
volution  in  Europe,  was  started  in  Rome,  be- 
yond  all  question.  The  Pope  himself  was  the 
first  Reformer,  who  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
ball,  that  has  since  rolled  with  so  much  vio- 
lence from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po.  The  Pope 
having  been  reproached  for  all  this,  has  thus 
replied  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  no  doubt  Lamartine  : 

"  « The  different  Governments  have  long 
been  reproaching  me  as  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
asters and  embarrassments.  I  have  replied 
that  in  granting  concessions  lo  my  people  I 
did  but  follow  the  advice  which  those  powers 
gave  to  my  predecessors.  If  I  have  counsel- 
led the  people  to  obey  their  rulers,  1  have  en- 
gaged rulers  to  do  justice  to  their  people.  Nor 
is  it  my  fault  if  the  people  have  risen  against 
sovereigns  who  rejected  my  counsels.  As  lo 
Italy,  not  only  have  I  never  opposed  the  war 
for  their  independence,  but  I  approve  the  war 
as  a  sovereign  and  as  an  Italian.  But  as  priest 
and  pope,  all  Christians  being  my  children,  I 
must  do  my  best  lo  prevent  their  slaughtering 
each  other.'  " 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Josiah  Daw- 
son, No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

WEST- TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharplcss ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

Jacob's  well. 

"  When  we  expressed  our  intention  to  set 
out  for  the  inspection  of  Jacob's  well,  a  Sa- 
maritan lad,  named  Yakub,  offered  himself  as 
our  guide.  As  we  determined  to  effect,  if  pos- 
sible, a  thorough  exploration  of  it,  we  took 
with  us  a  supply  of  wax  candles  for  its  illumi- 
nation, and  all  the  ropes  from  our  boxes,  that 
we  might  make  of  it  a  correct  measurement. 
We  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  we 
passed  through  the  tcwn  in  our  Indian  travel- 
ling dresses.  In  the  olive  grove  to  the  east  of 
it,  we  found  the  Turkish  women  and  the  young 
members  of  their  families,  squatted  in  the 
shade,  or  swinging  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  They  began  to  abuse  us  with  their 
tongues  as  we  passed ;  and  at  length  they 
found  themselves  emboldened  to  treat  us  to  a 
shower  of  stones.  A  brickbat  of  considerable 
size  save  me  rather  a  severe  blow  on  the 
back. 

"  On  arriving  at  Jacob's  well,  we  found  the 
mouth  of  it — which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruins  of  a  church  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surmounted — covered  with  two  large  stones. 
These  we  were  unable  ourselves  to  remove; 
but  half  a  dozen  sturdy  Arabs,  from  a  small 
hamlet  close  by,  did  the  needful  for  us,  in  ex- 
pectation, of  course,  of  a  due  reward.  The 
opening  over  the  well  is  an  orifice  in  a  dome 
or  arch,  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Our 
Samaritan  friend  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
held  by  a  piece  of  rope,  which  we  kept  in  our 
hands,  till,  swinging  himself  across  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  properly  so  called,  he  found  foot- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  excavation  over 
which  the  dome  extends.  Smith  and  myself, 
dispensing  with  the  superfluous  parts  of  our 
dresses,  followed  his  example,  the  Jew  Morde- 
cai  and  Dhanjibhai,  [the  Parsee  convert,] 
whom  w.e  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  without, 
keeping  fast  hold  of  the  rope,  till,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jacob,  we  got  a  firm  footing  be- 


side him.    The  Arabs  entered  one  after  an- 
other without  difficulty.    All  within  was  hith- 
erto darkness,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  packet  of 
lucifers,  we  lighted  our  candles,  and  were  able 
to  look  down  the  well  to  a  considerable  depth. 
It  was  now  time  fo  disclose  our  plan  of  opera- 
tion to  our  native  attendants.    '  Jacob,'  said 
we,  '  a  friend  of  ours,  an  English  traveller, 
and  minister,  (Andrew  Bonar,  of  Collace,) 
dropped  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  other 
inspired  records  into  this  well,  about  three 
years  ago,  and  if  you  will  descend  and  bring 
them  up,  we  shall  give  you  a  handsome  bak- 
shish.''   '  Bakshish  !'  said  the  Arabs,  kindling 
at  the  sound,  '  if  there  is  to  be  a  bakshish  in 
the  case,  we  must  have  it,  for  we  are  the  lords 
of  the  land.'    '  Well,  down  you  go,'  said  we, 
throwing  the  rope  over  their  shoulders,  '  and 
you  shall  have  the  bakshish.'    '  Nay,  verily,' 
said  they,  '  you  mean  to  hang  us  ;  let  Jacob 
do  what  he  pleases.'    Jacob  was  ready  at  our 
command  ;  and  when  he  had  tied  the  rope 
round  his  body  below  his  shoulders,  he  receiv- 
ed our  parting  instructions.    We  asked  him 
to  call  out  to  us  the  moment  that  he  might 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  told 
him  that  we  should  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sinking  if  there  was  any  consi- 
derable depth  of  the  element.    We  told  him 
also  to  pull  oca  cue  of  th  \  candles  wuT;  which 
he  had  stored  his  breast,  and  to  ignite  it  when 
he  might  get  below.    As  he  looked  into  the 
fearful  pit  on  the  brink  of  which  he  stood,  ter- 
ror took  hold  of  him  ;  and  he  betook  himself 
to  prayer  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.    We,  of 
course,  gave  him  no  interruption  in  his  solemn 
exercises,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  devotion 
which  he  evinced.    On  a  signal  given,  we  let 
him  go.    The  Arabs  held  with  us  the  rope, 
and  we  took"  care  that  he  should  descend  as 
gently  as  possible.    When  our  material  was 
nearly  exhausted,  he  called  out, '  I  have  reach- 
ed the  bottom  ;  and  it  is  at  present  scarcely 
covered  with  water.'    Forthwith  he  kindled 
his  light ;  and  that  he  might  have  every  advan- 
tage, we  threw  him  down  a  quantity  of  dry 
sticks,  with  which  he  made  a  blaze,  which 
distinctly  showed  us  the  whole  of  the  well, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    We  saw  the  end 
of  the  rope  at  its  lower  part,  and  we  put  a 
knot  upon  it  at  the  margin  above,,  that  we  might 
have  the  exact  measurement  when  Jacob  might 
come  up.    After  searching  for  about  five  min- 
utes for  the  Bible  among  the  stones  and  mud 
at  the  bottom,  our  -kind  friend  joyfully  called 
out,  '  It  is  found  !  "it  is  found  !  it  is  found  !'  We 
were  not  slow,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  giving 
him  our  congratulations.    The  prize  he  care- 
fully put  into  his  breast ;  and  then  he  declared 
his  readiness,  with  our  aid,  to  make  the  as- 
cent.   Ready,  however,  he  was  not  to  move. 


He  was  evidently  much  frightened  at  the  jour- 
ney which  was  before  him  to  the  light  of  day ; 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  confess  his  fears. 
'  Never  mind,' cried  Mordecai  to  him  from  the 
top,  on  observing  his  alarm,  '  you  will  get  up 
by  the  help  of  the  God  of  Jacob.'    He  betook 
himself  again  to  prayer,  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  before  his  de- 
scent.   When  we  got  him  in  motion,  he  dan- 
gled very  uncomfortably  in  the  air,  and  com- 
plained much  of  the  cutting  of  the  rope  near 
his  armpits.    By  and  bye  he  became  silent. 
We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  pulled 
up,  as  we  had  to  keep  the  rope  from  the  edge 
of  the  well,  lest  it  should  snap  asunder.  When 
he  came  into  our  hands,  he  was  unable  to 
speak,  and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  margin 
of  the  well,  that  he  might  collect  his  breath, 
f  Where  is  the  bakshish  V  were  the  first  words 
which  he  uttered,  on  regaining  his  faculty  of 
speech.    It  was  immediately  forthcoming,  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  sovereign,  and  to  his 
fullest  satisfaction.    A  similar  sum  we  divi- 
ded among  our  Arab  assistants.    The  book, 
from  having  been  so  long  steeped  in  the  water 
and  mud  below,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boards,  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.    In  our 
effort  to  recover  it,  we  have  ascertained  the 
depth  of  the  well,  which  is  exactly  seventy-five 
feet.    Its  diameter  is  about  nine  feet.    It  is, 
entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.    It  bears  marks  about 
it  of  the  greatest  antiquity.    '  The  well  is 
deep,'  was  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
women  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.    It  still,  as 
now  noticed,  has  the  same  character,  although 
to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  perhaps  filled 
with  tf>e  stones  which  are  thrown  into  it,  to 
sound  it,  by  travellers  and  pilgrims. 

"  The  adventure  which  I  have  now  noticed 
being  over,  we  emerged  from  the  well  ;  and 
sitting  down  at  its  mouth,  we  could  not  but 
think  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  other  days. 
We  were  near  to  the  very  '  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.'  Jacob's 
well  was  here  !  Here  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  sat, 
wearied  with  his  journey,  suffering  from  the 
infirmities  of  that  lowly  human  nature  which 
he  had  assumed,  when  he  came  from  heaven 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do.  Here 
he  spake  with  inimitable  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty, as  never  man  spake,  setting  forth  him- 
self as  the  Source  and  Giver  of  the  eopious 
and  satisfying  waters  of  Eternal  Life.  Here 
he  declared  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  whole  world  should  be  as  the  temple  of 
God,  and  the  spirituality  of  Divine  worship 
manifested  in  its  fullest  extent Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  at  this  mountain,  (Gerizim,)  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father  
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The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him.'  Here,  by  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  dark 
events  of  the  woman's  life,  and  by  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  grace  of  his  words,  he 
so  revealed  himself  as  that  Messiah  whom  the 
Samaritan  as  well  as  the  Jew  expected,  that 
many  believed  on  him,  and  knew  that  he  was 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

"  The  earliest  notice  of  the  locality  of  the 
well,  after  the  lime  of  Christ,  is  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary,  a.  d.  333.  Frequent  refer- 
ences to  it  and  to  a  church  which  surmounted 
it,  are  contained  in  subsequent  writers.  Most 
of  these  I  have  examined  ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  have  been  collected  by  Quaresi- 
mus  and  Reland,  and  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Robinson. 

"  The  traditions  of  Jews,  Samaritans,  Chris- 
tians, and  Muhammadans  agree  in  its  identifi- 
cation. Its  depth,  compared  with  that  of  other 
wells  at  and  near  Shechem,  tells  in  favour  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  which  has  been 
formed  respecting  it.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  ob- 
servations on  this  matter  of  Bonar  and 
M'Cheyne.  '  In  all  the  other  wells  and  foun- 
tains which  we  saw  in  this  valley,  the  water 
is  within  reach  of  the  hand,  but  in  this  one  the 
water  seems  never  to  rise  high.  This  is  one 
of  the  clear  evidences,  that  this  is  really  the 
well  of  Jacob,  for  at  this  day  it  would  require 
what  it  required  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
1  Something  to  draw  with,  for  it  was  deep.' 
On  account  of  the  great  depth,  the  water  would 
be  peculiarly  cool,  and  the  associations  that 
connected  this  well  with  their  father  Jacob,  no 
doubt  made  it  to  be  highly  esteemed.  For 
these  reasons,  although  there  is  a  fine  stream 
of  water  close  by  the  west  side  of  the  town,  at 
least  two  gushing  fountains  within  the  walls, 
and  the  fountain  el-Defna  nearly  a  mile  [half 
a  mile?]  nearer  the  town,  still  the  people  of 
the  town  may  very  probably  have  reverenced 
and  frequented  Jacob's  well.  This  may,  in 
part,  account  for  the  Samaritan  woman  com- 
ing so  far  to  draw  water  ;  and  there  seems 
every  probability,  that  the  town  in  former 
times  extended  much  farther  to  the  east  than 
it  does  now.  The  narrative  itself,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  well  was  situated  a 
considerable  way  from  the  town.'  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
the  east,  to  have  their  wells  in  their  own  fields, 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  din-gin"  of 
this  well  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural 
fountains  and  streamlets  of  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

"  The  tomb  of  Joseph  is  often  coupled  in 
ancient  writers  with  the  well  of  Jacob.  It  lies 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
of  it,  across  the  valley,  and  we  repaired  to  it 
after  leaving  the  well.  As  it  at  present  stands, 
it  is  a  small  solid  erection  in  the  form  of  a 
wagon  roof,  over  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
patriarch's  grave,  with  a  small  pillar  or  altar 
at  each  of  its  extremities,  sometimes  called  the 
tombs  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  the 
middle  of  an  enclosure  without  a  covering. 
Many  visiters'  names,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Sa- 


maritan characters,  are  written  on  the  walls 
of  this  enclosure.  We  observed  the  following 
inscription,  intimating  the  repair  of  the  tomb 
by  a  Jew  of  Egypt,  (or  of  the  East)  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  : — | 

"  '  With  the  good  sign.  The  Lord  endur- 
eth  forever.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord 
who  made  heaven  and  earth.    Joseph  is  a 

fruitful  bough.    Come  see  a  building  

Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Elijah,  the  son  of  Meir,  our  rabbi, 
(Let  the  Lord  bless  him,)  to  build  again  the 
house  of  Joseph,  in  the  month  Sivan,  in  the 
year  5509.  The  writer  is  Meir,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  from  the  East.    With  the  good  sign.' 

"  The  house  of  Nabulus  at  present,  now 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
tomb  in  order.  They  applied  to  us  for  a  sub- 
scription to  aid  in  making  some  repairs,  and 
we  complied  with  their  request." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Glass  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  account  of 
glass  as  known  to  the  ancients,  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
It  is  extracted  from  "  /Stoic's  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities"  a  work  of  great  accuracy 
and  research. 

"  A  singular  amount  of  ignorance  and  skep- 
ticism long  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
glass  making.  Some  asserted  that  it  was  to 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  inven- 
tion, while  others  unable  altogether  to  resist 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  content- 
ed themselves  with  believing  that  the  substance 
was  known  only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest 
form.  It  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  to  have 
been  in  common  use  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 
Various  specimens  still  in  existence  prove  that 
the  manufacture  had  in  some  branches  reach- 
ed a  point  of  perfection,  to  which  recent  skill 
has  not  been  able  to  attain. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass  blowing  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni 
Hassan,  which,  if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  according  to 
the  Phonetic  system,  were  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First,  (the  contempora- 
ry of  Joseph,)  and  his  immediate  successors, 
while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at  Thebes 
bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine  bottles,  drinking 
cups,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to 
mummies,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  ; 
and  although  in  most  cases  no  precise  date 
can  be  affixed  to  the  relics,  many  of  them  are 
referred  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  a 
very  early  period. 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us 
prove  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of 
colours  to  their  glass;  they  were  probably  less 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  render  it  per- 
fectly pure  and  free  from  all  colour,  since  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was  considered  most 


valuable  in  this  state.    It  was  wrought  accord-  fe 

ing  to  the  different  methods  now  practised,  I 

being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape  by  the  |e 

blow-pipe,  cut  (as  we  term  it,  although  ground  sn 
is  a  more  accurate  phrase,)  upon  a  wheel,  and 

engraved  with  a  sharp  tool.                   iflk  h 

Imitations  of  coloured  precious  stones  such  t 

as  the  carbuncle,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  cc 

were  executed  with  such  fidelity,  that  detection  1B 

was  extremely  difficult,  and  great  profits  were  tli 

realized  by  dishonest  dealers  who  entrapped  i|t 

the  unwary.  c, 

One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  de-  j„ 

serves  to  be  particularly  noticed.    A  number  |, 

of  fine  stalks  of  glass  of  different  colours  were  i 

placed  vertically  and  arranged  in  such  a  man-  ^ 
ner  as  to  depict  upon  the  upper  surface  some 
figure  or  pattern  upon  the  principle  of  minute 

mosaic.    The  filaments  thus  combined  were  g 

then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  I 

would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting  them.  p. 

The  question  whether  glass  windows  were  1 
known  to  the  ancients,  has  after  much  discus- 
sion been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at 
Pompeii  :  a  bronze  lattice  has  been  disinterred 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the 
frame,  so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only 
their  existence,  but  the  mode  in  which  they 

were  secured  and  arranged."  ft 

The  Good  Little  Girl. — A  very  little  girl  a 
who  often  read  the  Bible,  gave  proof  that  she  Sf 
understood  her  obligation  to  obey  its  precepts.  ' 
One  day  she  came  to  her  mother,  much  pleas-  . 
ed,  to  show  some  fruit  which  had  been  given  t| 
to  her.  The  mother  said  the  friend  was  very  v 
kind  and  had  given  her  a  great  many.  Yes,  „ 
said  the  child,  very,  indeed;  and  she  gave  ^ 
more  than  that,  but  I  have  given  some  away.  || 

The  mother  inquired  to  whom  she  had  n 
given  them  ;  when  she  answered,  I  gave  them 
to  a  little  girl  who  pushes  me  off  the  path  and 
makes  faces  at  me.    On  being  asked  why  she  j 
gave  them  to  her,  she  replied,  1  Because  I  j 
thought  it  would  make  her  know  that  I  wish 
to  be  kind  to  her,  and  she  will  not  perhaps  be 
rude  and  unkind  to  me  again.'    How  admira- 
bly did  she  then  obey  the  command  to  over- 
come evil  with  good. 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  little  Charles,  and  !  \ 
he  promised  his  mother  to  try  and  do  so  too. 
Will  my  little  readers,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, "  Go  and  do  likewise?" — New  York 
Observer. 


Sagacity  of  the  Dog. — A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  McLaffin,  residing  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hampshire,  a  few  years  ago, 
possessed  a  dog  that  was  remarkable  for  his 
sagacity.  He  one  day  told  the  dog  to  go  and 
find  a  handkerchief  which  his  child  had  lost 
in  a  distant  field  while  picking  berries.  The 
clog  started  off  with  his  usual  alacrity,  but  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  returned  with- 
out the  handkerchief,  looking  as  crest-fallen 
as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  a  neighbour's 
sheepfold.  The  master  cuffed  his  ears  sharp- 
ly, and  told  him  to  go  and  try  again,  and  not 
come  back  until  he  had  found  it. — The  dog 
started  off  again  with  apparent  reluctance, 
while  the  master  followed  at  a  distance  behind 
and  unperceived.    The  dog  went  towards  the 
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field  where  the  child  had  picked  the  berries, 
and  sat  down  on  his  haunches — held  down  his 
head — and  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  brown 
study. 

He  sat  in  this  attitude  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  up  with  a  pe- 
culiar yell  of  exultation,  and  started  for  one 
corner  of  the  field.  Here  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  then  commenced  trotting  around 
the  field,  going  about  three  feet  from  the  fence 
the  first  time,  about  six  the  second,  and  thus 
continuing  to  near  the  middle  at  each  succeed- 
ing circle.  He  went  round  the  field  about 
twenty  times,  when  he  jumped  up  into  the  air 
with  a  loud  yell  of  triumph,  picked  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  started  for  home. 

The  veracity  of  this  narrative  may  be  relied 

upon.    We  received  it  from  Mr.  F  ,  a 

Baptist  clergyman  of  great  respectability. 
Now  did  the  dog  reason  mathematically  1 
Does  this  go  to  add  proof  that  instinct  is  but 
another  name  for  reason  ? — Family  Visiter. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

JOHN  FIRTH. 

John  Firth,  Highflatts,  England,  deceased, 
Ninth  month  6,  1847,  aged  57  years. 

Endowed  with  a  good  natural  understanding, 
a  discriminating  judgment,  and  much  sound 
sense  ;  occupying  an  influential  position  in  a 
populous  rural  district,  and  possessed  of  am- 
ple means  for  doing  good,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  apart  from  direct  religious  influences,  this 
valued  Friend  would  have  been  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  useful  character  :  but  being 
brought  by  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  to  feel 
the  solemn  nature  of  his  responsibilities,  his 
motives  of  action  were  changed,'  and  he  be- 
came earnestly  concerned,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  neighbours  of  every  class,  to  act  even 
in  secular  matters,  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of 
the  Lord. 

Observing  the  neglected  state  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  high  value  of  good  early 
training,  he  established,  on  his  own  premises, 
a  First-day  school  for  boys  and  girls.  This 
with  the  aid  of  other  Friends  of  the  meeting, 
acting  as  teachers,  was  maintained  with  much 
efficiency  for  many  years.  The  Divine  bless- 
ing evidently  rested  on  this  labour  of  love,  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  children  of 
the  district  having  been  decidedly  marked. 

Some  men  are  liberal  from  an  innate  plea- 
sure in  giving  ;  to  this  class  our  friend  did  not 
appear  to  belong;  he  was  not  naturally  what 
could  be  termed  liberal.  The  selection  of  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  mode  of 
administering  it,  were  evidently  regulated  by 
an  internal  deeply-felt  conviction  of  his  ac- 
countability as  a  steward. 

Much  that  he  did  in  this  way  was  known 
to  but  few,  as  it  was  his  practice  in  many  in- 
stances to  employ  others  as  his  almoners, 
without  the  recipients  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  source  from  whence  his  bounty  flow- 
ed. The  same  religious  principle  of  action 
was  exhibited  in  the  office  of  peacemaker, 
which  he  was  often  called  upon  to  fill,  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  amongst  his  neighbours, 


by  whom  his  strict  sense  of  justice  and  the 
kindly  yet  independent  manner  in  which  he 
mediated  between  them,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  his  youth  he  was  rough  and  boisterous  ; 
but  the  gentle  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
softened  his  character  ;  so  that  in  many  of  his 
latter  years,  few  men  exceeded  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  kindness  and  sympathy,  in 
the  afflictions  and  trials  of  his  friends.  Of  his 
cheerful  warm-hearted  hospitality  many  could 
testify  largely  ;  and  amongst  them  not  a  few 
of  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  his 
house  and  heart  were  always  open,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  was  often  enabled  to 
enter  into  their  exercises,  and  to  hand  to  them 
in  great  tenderness  of  spirit  a  word  of  encour- 
agement and  counsel,  will  be  long  remembered 
by  some  with  grateful  affection. 

The  gravity  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
weight  of  his  spirit  in  meetings,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  were  deeply  instructive. 
For  many  years  his  friends  had  witnessed, 
with  comfort,  a  steady  growth  in  the  truth,  a 
deepening  in  the  root  of  vital  religion,  of  which 
the  pruned  branches  gave  evidence  year  by 
year,  by  bringing  forth  more  fruit.  But  whilst 
his  fellow  members  were  regarding  him  with 
satisfaction  as  one  increasingly  qualified  for 
usefulness  in  the  church,  He,  who  giveth  not 
account  of  anv  of  His  matters,  was  designing 
otherwise  ;  and  by  a  very  unexpected  stroke, 
He  saw  meet  to  withdraw  him  almost  entirely 
from  active  service,  and  to  call  him  to  glorify 
His  name  by  patient  suffering. 

John  Firth  had  been  favoured  with  a  re- 
markably vigorous  constitution,  and  robust 
health,  till  about  three  years  before  his  de- 
cease, when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  which  frequently  depriv- 
ed him  of  consciousness,  and  was  attended 
with  a  variety  of  distressing  symptoms.  The 
dispensation,  as  he  remarked,  was  humiliating 
to  a  degree  of  which  he  could  have  formed  no 
conception  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  needed  it  all, 
and  he  had  no  disposition  to  repine  or  com- 
plain. Indeed,  it  was  obvious  to  all  who  saw 
him,  that  the  Lord  was  dealing  with  him  as  a 
refiner  with  fire,  and  that  the  purification  was 
availing.  Often  has  the  remark  been  made 
on  leaving  his  company,  that  there  seemed 
such  an  increased  meetness  for  heaven,  that 
surely  his  departure  was  near  at  hand.  And 
thus  it  proved  ;  the  attacks  of  his  disease  be- 
came more  violent,  and  the  last  was  attended 
with  great  bodily  suffering.  This  was  borne 
with  much  Christian  meekness  ;  and  in  the 
lucid  intervals  with  which  he  was  favoured,  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  an  in- 
crease of  faith  ;  and  through  its  power  he  was 
mercifully  sustained  above  the  pains  of  the 
body,  in  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
his  "  Father  in  heaven."  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  requested  all  his 
family  and  attendants  might  be  assembled  in 
his  chamber  ;  a  few  Psalms  were  read  by  his 
wife,  with  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction. 
His  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  his  mind  was  stayed  on  God,  and 
that  he  departed  in  the  full  hope  of  that  mercy 
which  is  in  Christ. 


For"  The  Friend." 
THE  DELAWARE. 

Fond  River  of  my  youth,  fair  flood  art  thou — 
Oh  !  that  thy  waters  now  my  heart  could  hea], 
As  once  they  cooled  the  fever  on  my  brow ; 
Yet  long  forgotten  thoughts  thou  canst  reveal. 
Though  time's  vicissitudes  the  heart  may  steel, 
And  youth's  affection  lose  its  wonted  sway, 
Still  thy  fresh  breath  I  ever  love  to  feel ; 
O'er  thy  wide  waters  still  I  love  to  stray ; 
As  when  hope  held  the  helm  and  pleasure  led  the 
way. 

Now  playful  breezes  scarce  provoke  thy  smile  ; 
Yet  thou  and  I  have  met  in  peace  once  more; 
Ah !  how  unlike  thy  wintry  aspect  wild, 
When  by  the  tempest  thou  wast  mantled  o'er. 
Now  heaven  is  mirror'd  on  thy  glassy  floor, 
And  all  thy  waves  within  thy  bosom  sleep ; 
Nor  scarce  is  heard  their  whisp'ring  on  the  shore; 
Reflecting  every  star  and  every  steep  : 
Oh  !  could  my  soul  like  thee  such  silent  worship  keep. 

Thy  scenes  fair  Delaware  how  different  now, 
Since  first  the  white  man  found  thee  in  the  wood; 
Thy  brink  o'ershadow'd  by  the  bending  bough ; 
Where  half  concealed  the  stoic  Indian  stood, 
Behind  the  leaves  that  dipped  into  thy  flood : 
Left  on  the  sand  perchance  his  light  canoe, 
While  he  had  there  the  startled  deer  pursued ; 
Ah  !  little  then  he  of  the  future  knew  ; 
Nor  dreamt  to  such  delight  he  soon  must  bid  adieu. 

Yet  by  war's  haunted  ground  thy  waters  glide : 
Of  battle-fields  alas  !  thy  banks  can  boast; 
Dust,  classic  called,  which  human  gore  hath  dyed  ! 
Doomed  seem'd  Donap  to  lead  his  Hessian  host 
Where  nature's  freeborn  eagle  hover'd  most  :* 
There  may  each  rustic  youth  from  year  to  year, 
Point  where  'our  folks'  maintain'd  their  fearful 
post ; 

Forgot  the  widow's  wail,  the  mother's  tear ! 
Time  spares  thy  trophies  war,  thy  woes  we  seldom 
hear. 

Thy  name  wide  Delaware,  immortal  though, 
Since  Washington  subdued  thy  icy  wave; 
Whose  fame  will  live  long  as  thy  waters  flow; 
There  grow  his  laurels  o'er  a  Hessian's  grave ! 
I  wish  to  weave  no  garland  for  the  brave — 
'Tis  not  lor  these  that  I  have  loved  thee  long ; 
Such  slaughter  from  oblivion  to  save, 
Is  not  the  meaning  of  my  simple  song — 
To  shout  a  conqueror's  name  with  folly's  thoughtless 
throng. 

Then  from  earth's  tarnish'd  idols  I  would  turn, 
To  him  whose  brow  hath  won  a  civic  crown ; 
The  willow  only  weeps  above  his  urn ; 
No  tears  of  woe  have  water'd  his  renown — 
The  name  of  Penn  in  peace  is  handed  down  ; 
He  like  his  master  Christ,  a  conqueror  was ; 
If  aught  he  hated  'twere  a  bigot's  frown ; 
Love  in  his  creed,  and  mercy  in  his  laws: 
Nor  in  war's  fatal  strife,  he  sought  the  world's  ap- 
plause. 

The  savage  he  subdued  not  by  the  sword, 
Nor  yet  by  torture  did  he  teach  his  creed ; 
All  conquests  bought  by  blood,  his  soul  abhorr'd, 
Who  won  the  simple  Indian  with  a  bead : 
By  him  was  conscience  from  its  fetters  freed, 
And  every  bosom  spoke  its  own  belief; 
To  crime  alone  he  punishment  decreed ; 
A  faithful  friend  he  was,  in  joy  or  grief ; 
The  calumet  his  crest,  his  bays  the  olive  leaf. 

Poor  simple  Indian — nature's  naked  child  ! 
In  dance,  or  chase,  or  in  the  warwhoop's  glee, 
Is  seen  thy  soul  in  every  aspect  wild  ; 
In  thee  the  heart's  analysis  we  see. 
Ah !  then  how  sad  thy  slaughter  to  decree  ! 
To  pick  a  petty  quarrel  for  thy  lands, 
Then  pray  to  heaven  that  we  preserved  might  be 
From  the  accursed  hate  of  savage  hands  ! 
Against  the  Pilgrim's  code,  such  cruel  record  stands. 


*  The  battle  ground  is  near  a,  place  called  Eagle 
Point. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Here  Perm's  memento  stands  above  thy  tide, 
The  city  that  his  love  and  liie  had  bless'd  ; 
Oh  !  that  such  life  and  love  might  still  abide, 
His  shadow  still  upon  that  city  rest. 
The  unarmed  savage-tamer  of  the  west 
Shall  still  admonish  nations  now  unborn 
That  to  subdue  by  kindness  is  the  best; 
That  truth  can  triumph  over  hate  and  scorn : 
Thus  innocence  for  once  doth  history's  page  adorn. 

When  in  his  boyhood  by  his  father's  side, 
Though  in  Saul's  heavy  armour  he  was  clad, 
Deck'd  in  the  airy  pageantry  of  pride,* 
Sweet  seemed  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  lad. 
Few  things  he  saw  could  make  his  heart  feel  glad  : 
Oh  !  surely  God  had  marked  thee  for  his  own  ; 
'Twas  Truth's  revealings  made  thy  spirit  sad — 
That  'still  small  voice,'  the  great  have  seldom 
known, 

Amid  the  festal  throng,  had  made  thee  feel  alone. 

Yet  deep  ingratitude  his  years  had  known  ; 
But  bless'd  to  him  this  lesson  may  have  been  ; 
He  had  so  little  meanness  of  his  own, 
He  scarcely  knew  what  crimes  could  lurk  within. 
His  spirit  seemed  to  candour  so  akin  ; 
Scarce  having  tasted  dissipation's  bowl ; 
Self-taught  he  seemed  not  in  the  ways  of  sin  ; 
For  he  had  longed  for  puri  ty  of  soul : 
And  early  loved  and  felt,  religion's  blest  control. 

Though  I  have  left  thee,  Delaware,  again 
In  fancy  to  retrace  time's  silent  stream, 
Back  to  the  palmy  days  of  William  Penn, 
Where  plighted  faith  I  found  was  not  a  dream — 
Deem  not  for  this,  that  I  desert  my  theme  : 
Thou  wast  the  adopted  river  of  his  heart ; 
When  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  beam, 
He  saw  thee  shine,  all  lovely,  as  thou  art, 
No  wonder  that  from  thee  his  love  did  not  depart. 

t 


*  "  An  original  portrait  in  oil,  done  from  life,  and 
in  armour,  has  been  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  His- 
torical Society"  of  Pennsylvania,  of  William  Penn, 
when,  says  Watson  in  his  Annals,  "  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  half  grown  lad."  This  picture  was  presented 
by  the  late  Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Pogeis, 
Buckinghamshire,  England.  He  said  it  was  an  ori- 
ginal preserved  in  the  family.  Watson  in  his  Annals 
says,  "  It  is  finely  executed — presents  a  beautiful  face 
with  full  flowing  ringlets  of  hair,  and  makes  us  won- 
der at  the  contrast  of  character  in  the  same  person 
as  seen  in  our  common  portrait  of  him  in  his  wig  and 
Quaker  garb."  "Granville  Penn  has  lately  written  a 
life  of  his  ancestor  Admiral  Penn,  and  in  it  has  given 
a  likeness  of  our  William  Penn,  as  above  spoken  of, 
said  to  have  been  done  for  him  when  he  was  22  years 
of  age,  when  he  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  young  ca- 
valier ;  and  when  lie  was  in  fact  'an  officer  under  the 
Duke  of  Onnond,  in  Ireland,  and  most  active  in  quell- 
ing the  rebellion  there.'  But  very  lew,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  character  ot  Perm 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  once  a  young  militaire  ! 
His  abandonment  of  the  profession  was  what  so 
deeply  chagrined  and  frustrated  the  purposes  of  his 
belligerent  father."    See  Watson's  Annals. 


For "  The  Friend/" 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued from  page  3.1-1.) 

One  extract  more  from  Dr.  Fothergill's  let- 
ters to  Humphrey  Marshall.  It  is  doled 
Eighth  month  2:id,  1775,  after  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  had  scaled  the 
determination  of  die  contending  parties  io  ap- 
peal to  arms.  '«  At  present  i  cannot  expect 
any  more  plants  from  thee,  as  all  inlercourse 
between  America  and  Britain  will  be  cut  ofT, 
and  I  (ear  for  a  long  lime,  lie  attentive,  how- 
ever, to  increase  thy  collection  al  home,  by 
pulling  every  rare  plant  (hou  nieels  with  info 
a  little  garden,  and  as  much  Ukc  their  natural 


situation  as  to  shade,  dryness,  and  moisture, 
as  possible.  When  once  more  the  communi- 
cation is  opened,  let  me  know  how  I  can  most 
satisfactorily  to  thyself,  discharge  the  debt  I 
have  contracted,  and  I  will  do  it  speedily. 

"  I  have  forborne  taking  any  notice  till 
now  of  the  public  distress  which  at  present 
afflicts  America,  and  must  soon  in  some  shape 
come  home  to  ourselves.  1  do  not  think  that 
our  superiors  will  at  all  listen  to  any  terms 
but  such  as  must  be  disagreeable  to  America. 
I  therefore  expect  that  much  mischief  will  be 
done  ;  that  a  large  army  will  be  sent  over ; 
and  that  orders  will  be  given  to  wage  war  in 
every  pari  of  America.  1  have  no  other  foun- 
dation for  this  opinion.,  than  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  general  tendency  of  the  preparations, 
and  the  infatuation  of  the  times. 

"  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be  ren- 
dered a  severe  scourge  to  each  other.  It  will 
be  happy  for  those  who  know  where  to  seek 
for  a  quiet  habitation,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. This  I  wish  most  sincerely  for  all 
my  friends,  for  myself,  and  for  every  body. 
What  little  lay  within  my  reach  to  do,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  honestly  ; — but  'tis  all  in 
vain.  Providence  may  see  meet,  by  this 
dreadful  work  to  bring  us  back  to  ourselves, 
and  rouse  us  to  better  considerations.  Many 
lives  will  be  lost, — many  fine  fabrics  demol- 
ished,— the  labour  of  ages  ruined, — and  all 
this  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  some  proud 
discontented  people,  who  have  been  in  office  in 
America.  .  .  While  the  packets  continue 
to  sail,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  now  and 
then,  to  send  little  parcels  of  curious  seeds  in 
a  letter  to 

Thy  assured  friend." 
A  captain  of  a  Philadelphia  vessel,  perhaps 
just  before  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
being  in  London,  was  taken  very  ill.  Dr. 
Fothergill  hearing  of  the  case,  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously  attended  him,  until  his  health  was 
established.  The  captain  deeply  felt  the  kind- 
ness thus  showed  to  him,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land, — and  being  desirous  of  testifying 
his  gratitude  in  something  more  substantial 
than  words,  he  requested  the  Doctor  to  point 
out  some  way  in  which  he  might  render  him 
a  service.  The  Doctor  told  him,  that  if  as  he 
was  dropping  down  the  Delaware  on  his  next 
voyage  to  England,  he  would  send  his  men  on 
shore,  and  from  the  natural  hollows  in  wild 
and  woody  places,  shovel  up  the  surface  soil 
and  bring  him  a  hogshead  or  two  of  it,  he 
would  feel  himself  amply  repaid  for  all  that 
he  had  done.  The  astonished  captain  deemed 
the  Doctor  hardly  sane  to  make  the  request, 
yet  he  could  not  refuse  to  fulfil  it.  He  left 
England,  returned  to  America,  and  when 
fitting  out  for  his  next  voyage,  did  not  forget 
his  benefacior,  nor  his  strange  request.  Al- 
Ihough  ashamed  to  employ  his  sailors  in  the 
work,  yet  prompted  by  gratitude  he  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  and  delivered 
the  earth  collected  to  the  Doctor's  order  in 
London.  Some  time  after,  being  again  in 
England,  he  called  to  sec  his  old  friend  at  his 
country-seat!  The  Doctor  took  him  into  his 
hot-houses  and  gardens,  and  showed  him  his 
various  plants.  Amongst  them  he  pointed  out 
to  his  visiter  a  collection  of  American  wild 


flowers,  which  were  growing  vigorously  under 
his  judicious  care.  These  he  said  were  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  hogsheads  of  surface  earth 
from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  When  he 
had  received  the  invoice,  he  had  a  bed  nicely 
prepared  in  his  garden,  over  which  he  care- 
fully spread  the  American  soil.  The  seeds 
therein  quickly  took  root,  and  many  of  the 
plants  from  them  reached  perfection.  Thus 
the  Doctor  attained  what  he  desired,  the  com- 
mon wild  flowers  of  the  country.  He  knew 
if  he  asked  the  captain,  who  was  no  botanist, 
to  bring  him  roots,  seeds  or  flowers,  from  Ame- 
rica, he  would  be  likely  to  receive  exotics, — ■ 
plants  deemed  valuable  for  their  rarity, — in 
short  just  such  as  he  had  abundance  of  in 
England,  and  did  not  want. 

Dr.  Fothergill  was  energetic  in  all  he  under- 
took, whether  it  was  in  labours  of  love  for  the 
good  of  others,  or  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  In  1780  a  disease,  an  attack  of  which 
had  much  reduced  him  two  years  before,  again 
came  upon  him,  and  his  constitution  sank  un- 
der it.  As  the  close  drew  nigh,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  say,  "  All  is  well  with  me  ;  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  going  to 
a  blessed  and  happy  eternity.  My  troubles 
are  ended, — mourn  not  for  me." 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1772, 
at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of 
mourning  children  was  gathered  around  the 
death-bed  of  Mordecai  Yarnall.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  that  ancient  minis.'er  of  the  Gospel, 
were  with  him,  except  his  two  sons  Mordecai 
and  Peter,  who  in  the  wildness  of  youth,  and 
the  wickedness  of  an  unsubjected  will,  had  de- 
parted from  the  advice  of  their  father, — had 
disregarded  his  wholesome  admonitions,  his 
Christian  counsel,  his  secret  and  public  pray- 
ers for  them, — and  had  both  of  them  joined 
the  army.  Their  conduct,  with  other  causes 
of  grief,  were  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  good 
old  man,  and  were  bringing  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  life  of  the  dy- 
ing man,  had  been  one  of  early  dedication  to 
the  Lord's  service,  and  though  encompassed 
with  outward  trials  and  afflictions,  he  was  not 
forsaken  now.  Two  of  the  lambs  committed 
to  him,  to  train  and  lead  forward  to  the  hea- 
venly fold,  had  widely  and  sorrowfully  wan- 
dered,— but  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  what 
he  could  for  them,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  assu- 
rance of  the  Lord's  merciful  visitations  to  their 
souls,  which  brought  him  hope  for  them  even 
now  they  were  as  prodigals,  eating  husks  with 
the  swine,  far,  far  from  the  mansion  of  spirit- 
ual plenty  and  peace. 

Mordecai  Yarnall  had  been  early  in  lifecalled 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  fervent  and  faithful 
therein.  His  labours  were  abundant  in  Ame- 
rica, different  parts  of  which  he  often  visited, 
and  he  paid  a  short,  but  very  acceptable  visit 
to  Friends  in  England  in  1757  and  1758. 
Whilst  on  his  way  thither,  the  vessel  he  was 
in  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  he  was  car- 
ried a  captive  amongst  a  people  of  strange 
language.  He  was  however  soon  released, 
and  permitted  to  cross  the  channel  to  his  al- 
lotted field  of  labour.  Whilst  Mordecai  was 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  England, 
Samuel  Fothergill,  sympathizing  with  the  be- 
reaved wife  in  America,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mary 
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Yarnall,  of  which  we  give  an  extract.  "  I 
early  felt  with  thee,  and  for  thee,  when  he 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unrea- 
sonable men  ;  but  He  whom  thy  dear  husband 
served,  set  bounds  to  their  Wrath,  and  vouch- 
safed a  speedy  deliverance.  And  why  may 
we  not  suppose  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  per- 
fectly wise,  in  now  and  then  lighting  a  candle 
in  these  lands  where  darkness  prevails?  It  is 
doubtless,  consistent  with  his  sovereignty  and 
goodness  who  would  bless  the  utmost  borders 
of  his  ample  empire,  and  make  the  place  of  his 
feet  glorious."  ..."  I  remember,  and  at 
this  time  it  is  fresh  with  me,  that  in  my  hon- 
ourable father's  absence,  he  being  in  your 
land,  the  humbling,  converting  Hand  effectu- 
ally prevailed  with  me,  to  embrace  the  day  of 
his  visitation.  And  my  heart  is  anxious  that 
you,  the  beloved  offspring  of  the  Lord's  ser- 
vant, may  be  enriched  with  the  same  blessing, 
and  that  you  may  give  up  your  names  to  be 
inserted  in  the  roll  of  the  Lord's  servants, 
which  is  the  Lamb's  book  of  Life.  For  this 
his  prayers  ascend,  who,  having  proved  the 
service  of  the  Most  High,  has  found  it  to  be 
freedom  and  perfect  liberty.  May  a  holy 
union  of  spirit  unite  the  whole  together,  that 
you  may  availingly  follow  after  those  things 
which  make  for'  your  peace  ;  and  may  inno- 
cent hands  be  put  up  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
beloved  father's  return  to  you  in  safety,  and 
with  sheaves  in  his  bosom." 

Well  might  Samuel  Fothergill  remember 
the  time  when  through  submission  to  the  mer- 
ciful visitations  of  Heavenly  Grace,  he  made 
his  escape  from  the  pollution  of  a  state  of  no 
ordinary  wickedness!  A  sinner!  a  chief  of 
sinners! — he  seemed  to  have  well  nigh  bar- 
tered away  his  birthright ;  yet  he  found  a  place 
for  repentance,  and  witnessed  those  baptisms 
of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  cleanse 
from  the  corruptions  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  and 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  The 
parting  salutation  of  his  father,  when  starting 
on  a  religious  visit  to  America,  must  often 
have  been  sounding  awfully  in  the  ear  of  his 
mind,  as  day  after  day  rolled  by,  passed  by 
him  in  folly  and  sin, — "  And  now,  son  Sam- 
uel, farewell ! — farewell ! — and  unless  it  be  as 
a  changed  man,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any 
wish  to  see  thee  again  !"  To  know  that  a  fa- 
ther, loving  his  child  with  the  true  instincts  of 
nature,  sanctified  and  strengthened  by  grace, 
— that  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  gifted  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  should  feel  so  cut 
off  from  sympathy  with  him,  and  for  him, 
must  have  been  a  thought  coming  to  his  heart 
with  a  very  startling  energy.  The  strength  of 
corruption  in  Samuel  Fothergill  was  great,  the 
saving,  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  was  greater,  and  soon  a  for- 
given penitent,  a  gifted  minister,  he  sought  to 
woo  others  to  come  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  was  good. 

John  Fothergill,  when  he  sailed  for  Ameri- 
ca,  left  his  son  Samuel,  apparently  a  confirmed 
libertine,  running  with  greedy  eagerness  in  the 
paths  of  licentiousness  and  folly  ;  when  he  re- 
turned, he  found  that  son  through  the  grace 
of  God,  a  changed  man,  bearing  the  cross  of 
Christ,  walking  in  humility  and  fear,  and  en- 
gaged as  a  fellow-advocate  in  proclaiming  to 


others  the  doctrine  of  faith,  obedience,  and 
"  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see 
God." 

Little  did  Samuel  Fothergill  deem  that  amid 
the  young  children  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  whom 
he  so  affectionately  addressed,  there  were  two, 
who  in  after  years  should  run  the  rounds  of 
evil  as  he  had  run  them,  and  should  find 
mercy  as  he  had  found  it ! 

After  attending  a  few  meetings  in  every 
county  in  England,  being  allowed  to  make 
haste  by  his  Divine  Master,  Mordecai  Yarnall 
returned  home  in  peace.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  following  this  industrious,  devoted  min- 
ister of  Christ,  throughout  the  varied  labours 
that  came  upon  him, — we  must  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  events  which  in  some  mea- 
sure broke  down  his  energy  of  spirit,  and 
doubtless  shortened  his  valuable  life.  On 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  he  had 
engaged  in  trade  for  occupation  and  mainte- 
nance.  Some  years  after  his  return  from 
England,  his  business,  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness and  care,  became  embarrassed,  and  he 
so  much  involved  in  debt,  as  to  occasion  great 
anguish  and  bitterness  of  soul  to  himself,  and 
concern  and  trouble  to  his  Friends.  Some  of 
those  most  acquainted  with  such  transactions, 
undertook  the  management  of  his  affairs  for 
him,  and  paid  off  as  they  could  his  creditors. 
Much  perhaps  was  not  eventually  lost  by  any, 
but  some  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  due  for 
several  years,  and  the  reputation  of  Truth, 
dearer  to  Mordecai  than  his  earthly  substance, 
was  made  to  suffer.  He  remained  awhile  in 
Philadelphia  after  these  difficulties  were  pretty 
well  over,  and  then  in  1709  removed  to 
Springfield.  Now  came  on  that  period  of  still 
deeper  anguish  to  a  father's  heart,  than  any 
he  had  known,  when  his  sons  Mordecai  and 
Peter  threw  off  the  restraints  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  their  profession,  and  as 
it  would  appear  the  principles  of  their  convic- 
tion also. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Fur  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

Let  us  pause  awhile  over  the  advice  thus 
given  to  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  for  it  has  been  widely 
spread  among  our  members  by  the  book  under 
review,  and  may  influence  the  course  of  many. 
Her  brother  tells  her  that  her  introduction  to 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  is,  in  his  deliberate 
opinion,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  that  this  decides  the  question  at  once. 

The  question  so  promptly  decided  evidently 
was,  whether  it  was  proper  in  her  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  whom  her  active  exertions  at 
Newgate  and  elsewhere  had  introduced  her ; 
and  the  substance  of  his  decision  is,  that  as  it 
is  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  that 
she  has  been  brought  into  such  society,  it  is 
her  proper  sphere  in  life,  and  he  thinks  no- 
thing of  any  dangers  that  may  be  supposed  to 
attend  it.  It  is  evident  from  her  own  confes- 
sions in  her  diary,  that  the  dangers  which  she 
apprehended  were,  lest  she  should  be  betrayed 
into  conduct  inconsistent  with  her  profession, 


and  thus  cause  uneasiness  to  her  Friends,  lest 
she  should  become  influenced  by  a  worldly 
spirit — by  the  love  of  display  and  of  fashion- 
able life,  and  lest  her  children  also  should  thus 
by  her  means  be  drawn  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth.  Yet  all  these  salutary 
doubls  and  difficulties  in  her  mind  are  smooth- 
ed away  by  the  suggestion,  that  it  is  in  the 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence.  That  Divine 
Providence  permitted  it,  as  he  does  other  dan- 
gers and  temptations  to  overtake  us  for  our 
trial  and  refinement,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  that  her  brother  on  the  occasion  of  being 
solicited  for  his  advice  should  not  have  given 
her  one  word  of  caution  and  warning  as  to 
the  dangers  of  her  exalted  position,  and  of 
these  worldly  honours,  but  on  the  contrary, 
should  have  quieted  her  own  apprehensions  of 
their  evil  influences,  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
was  himself  imperfectly  grounded  in  some  of 
the  greatest  of  those  truths  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  Quakerism.  Yet  he  was  at  this 
time  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been 
an  acknowledged  minister  in  the  Society  for 
more  than  a  year,  so  that  he  was  in  the  station 
of  a  master  in  Israel  who  should  have  known 
of  these  things. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  John 
Woolman  had  been  called  upon  for  his  advice 
on  such  a  subject.  We  can  gather  from 
his  writings  what  that  advice  would  probably 
have  been.  Would  it  not  have  run  in  some 
such  way  as  this? 

"  First,  my  dear  Friends,  dwell  in  humility, 
and  take  heed  that  no  views  of  outward  gain 
get  too  deep  hold  of  you,  that  so  your  eyes 
being  single  to  the  Lord,  you  may  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  way  of  safety.  Where  people  let 
loose  their  minds  after  the  love  of  outward 
things,  and  are  more  engaged  in  seeking  the 
friendships  of  this  world,  than  to  be  inwardly 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  true  peace;  such 
walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  While  the  true  comfort 
of  life  is  wanting ;  their  examples  are  often 
hurtful  to  others  ;  and  their  treasures  thus  col- 
lected do  many  times  prove  dangerous  snares 
to  their  children."    Page  69. 

The  testimony  borne  by  that  antient  faith- 
ful minister  John  Smith,  of  Marlborough,  was, 
that  "  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  well  remembered 
that  in  those  early  days,  Friends  were  a  plain 
lowly-minded  people,  and  that  there  was  much 
tenderness  and  contrition  in  their  meetings — 
.  .  that  at  the  end  of  forty  years  many 
of  them  were  grown  very  rich  and  made  a 
specious  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  marks 
of  outward  wealth  and  greatness  appeared  on 
some  in  our  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders: 
and  as  these  things  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  so  the  powerful  overshadowings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  less  manifest  in  the  So- 
ciety— that  there  had  been  a  continued  increase 
of  these  ways  of  life  even  until  now  ;  and  that 
the  weakness  which  hath  now  so  overspread 
Society  and  the  barrenness  manifest  amongst 
us,  is  matter  of  much  sorrow."    Page  172. 

"  The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations;  and,  if 
there  is  not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift, 
those  who  have  once  laboured  in  the  pure 
Gospel  ministry,  growing  weary  of  suffering, 
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and  ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may  kindle 
a  fire,  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of  Christ,  who  is 
under  suffering,  but  of  that  fire  which  they, 
going  from  the  gift,  have  kindled  :  and  that, 
in  hearers  which  are  gone  from  the  meek  suf- 
fering state  into  the  worldly  wisdom  may  be 
warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak  highly  of 
these  labours.  That  which  is  of  God  gathers 
to  God,  and  that  which  is  of  the  world,  is 
owned  by  the  world."    Page  243. 

"  George  Fox  in  an  epistle  writes  thus : 
'Friends,  stand  in  the  eternal  power  of  God, 
witnesses  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  world.'"    Page  403. 

Had  Elizabeth  Fry  consulted  that  very  re- 
markable letter  of  Joseph  Pike  to  her  great 
grandfather,  she  would  have  found  instruction 
and  warning  most  applicable  to  her  situation, 
and  to  the  scenes  upon  which  she  was  about 
to  enter.  Much  as  has  been  already  quoted 
from  it,  there  remains  a  passage  too  pertinent 
to  this  subject  to  be  omitted. 

"  As  I  have  at  first  written  of  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  next  what  it  leads 
to  outwardly,  as  to  conversation,  &c,  it  is 
farther  upon  my  mind  to  add  a  little  more  re- 
lating to  outward  means,  which  the  Lord  in 
his  wisdom  has  also  seen  meet  to  afford  his 
people,  as  conducive  to  their  good  and  to  the 
great  end  of  their  salvation  ;  in  which  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can,  and  therefore  will  begin 
with  preaching.  As  saith  the  Apostle,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  save  those  that  believe.  Here,  preaching 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  means  to  salvation. 
Well  then  the  true  preachers  ministering  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  as  we  know  oftentimes, 
led  to  declare  and  warn  the  Lord's  people 
against  pride,  covetousness,  and  eagerly  pur- 
suing the  world  to  the  hurt  of  their  souls, 
against  the  finery  and  vanity  of  apparel, 
against  drunkenness  and  evil  company,  against 
loose  walking  and  conversation.  These  things, 
with  abundance  more  such  like,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit by  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  strikes  at 
and  testifies  against,  as  contrary  to  the  Lord 
and  the  dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit  within,  as 
well  as  greatly  hurtful  to  such  as  give  way  to 
them.  And  as  the  Holy  Spirit  strikes  at  these 
things  in  public  ministry,  so  also  doth  the 
same  Spirit  in  all  true  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ  in  discipline.  Thus  it  appears  very 
plain  to  me,  that  true  discipline  is  but  true 
preaching  put  in  practice,  and  as  under  the 
law  a  Jew  was  not  to  suffer  sin  upon  his  bro- 
ther wilhout  reproof,  so,  much  more  under  the 
Gospel.  When  the  ministry  has  not  proved 
effectual  to  reclaim  disorderly  walking,  or  such 
who  use  lawful  things  unlawfully  or  to  their 
hurt ;  the  overseers  of  the  flock,  whom  Christ 
hath  made  so,  and  who  have  first  taken  heed 
to  ihemselves  and  being  gifted  for  discipline, 
by  lhc  same  Spirit  that  those  in  the  ministry 
are  for  preaching,  seeing  hurt  and  damage 
likely  to  allend  any  of  l he:  flock,  are  constrain- 
ed in  spirit  in  the  love  of  God,  and  cannot 
but  advise,  exhort,  and  admonish,  or  reprove 
such,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
bring  things  particularly  to  the  person, — Thou 
art  the  man  or  woman  who  wears  this,  does 
this,  or  the  other  thing,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 


led  out  of  in  the  beginning,  and  the  same  Spi- 
rit testifies  against  now,  through  the  true  min- 
isters of  Christ.  This  dealing  with  particulars, 
I  have  oftentimes  seen  to  be  of  great  advantage 
and  help  to  such  as  have  been  honest-hearted, 
though  in  some  respects  they  have  missed  it. 
But  the  libertines  can  scarcely  bear  or  endure 
this  plain  dealing, — they  never  love  it  while 
in  that  spirit, — they  must  and  will  be  left  to 
their  liberty  and  freedom,  so  it  be  not  evil,  as 
they  call  it ;  they  tell  us  they  see  no  hurt  or 
damage  to  Truth  or  themselves  in  wearing 
this,  or  the  other  fine  or  fashionable  thing, — 
they  see  no  hurt  in  keeping  company  with  the 
world's  people,  though  they  have  no  immedi- 
ate business  at  ale-houses  or  taverns,  so  they 
be  not  overcome  with  drink  ;  no  hurt  in  exer- 
cising their  talents,  wits  or  parts,  provided 
they  do  not  speak  any  thing  that  is  wicked. 
Nay,  some  have  said,  they  have  served  Truth 
in  such  company,  in  being  able  to  vindicate 
the  principles  of  Truth  and  putting  to  silence 
opposers,  with  more  such  like  things.  They 
will  further  tell  us,  they  have  a  measure  of 
the  same  Spirit,  by  which  they  have  freedom 
to  do  these  things  and  a  great  many  more, 
which  those  who  truly  walk  in  the  light  see 
are  contrary  lo  it,  and  hurtful  to  themselves, 
and  that  their  pretended  freedom  and  liberty 
is  but  bondage."  Life  of  Joseph  Pike,  Friends' 
Library,  Vol.  II.,  p.  403. 

How  different  from  the  simple  and  humble, 
yet  severe  and  lofty  wisdom  of  Joseph  Pike 
and  John  Woolman,  is  the  spirit  of  Joseph  J. 
Gurney's  letter  to  his  sister.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  distinction  she  had  won,  gratified  him 
as  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  that  it  was  this 
feeling  which  blinded  him  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  her  new  associates,  made  him  think 
nothing  of  the  dangers  of  her  new  career,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  inquire  whether  for 
the  sake  of  her  children,  she  ought  not  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  contagious  example  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  acquaintances  that  were 
gathering  around  them  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  National  Intellgencer. 

Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

[correspondence  of  the  national  intelligencer.] 
Qualla  Town,  (N.  C.)  May  15,  1848. 

Qualla  Town  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract 
of  seventy-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  Hay- 
wood county,  which  is  occupied  by  about  eight 
hundred  Cherokee  Indians  and  one  hundred 
Catawbas.  Their  district  is  mountainous  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  watered  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  streams,  which  abound  in 
fish  ;  the  valleys  and  slopes  are  quite  fertile, 
and  the  lower  mountains  are  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  at  the  same  time  are  heavily  tim- 
bered and  supplied  with  every  variety  of  game. 
This  portion  of  a  much  larger  multitude  of 
aborigines,  in  consideration  of  their  rank  and 
age,  and  of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
United  States,  were  permitted  by  the  General 
Government  to  remain  upon  their  native  soil, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
were  driven  into  exile.  They  (the  exiles) 
amounted  in  all  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand 


souls,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  having  died 
on  their  way  to  the  11  promised  land"  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  And  here  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  added  that  since  the  removal  those 
in  the  West  have  gradually  decreased  in  num- 
bers, while  the  remaining  portion  have  steadi- 
ly increased  by  births  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  Indians 
above-mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  remnant  of  two  hundred  still  remain- 
ing in  the  county  of  Cherokee  ;  of  those,  how- 
ever, I  know  but  little,  and  therefore  purpose 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  of  Qualla 
Town  alone. 

The  Indians  of  this  district,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  company,  with  ap- 
propriate regulations,  they  elected  an  old  friend 
of  theirs,  named  William  H.  Thomas,  (men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter,)  to  become  their  busi- 
ness chief,  so  that  the  connexion  now  existing 
between  the  two  parties  is  that  of  father  and 
children.  What  the  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  will  be  fully  understood  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  advance  which  the 
Indians  have  made  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  they  are  organized  at  the  present 
time,  the  Qualla  Town  people  are  divided  into 
seven  clans,  and  to  each  clan  is  assigned  what 
is  called  a  town,  over  each  of  which  presides 
a  regular  chief.  The  Cherokee  nation  was 
originally  divided  into  seven  clans,  which 
were  probably  descended  from  certain  noted 
families,  and  the  old  party  feeling  is  still  pre- 
served with  jealous  care  among  their  descend- 
ants in  this  vicinity.  The  names  of  the  clans 
are:  In-e-chees-quah,  or  Bird  Clan  ;  In-egil- 
lohee,  or  Pretty  faced  Clan ;  In-e-wo-tah,  or 
Paint  Clan  ;  In-e-wah-he-yah,  or  Wolf  Clan  ; 
fn-e-se-ho-nih,  or  Blue  Clan  ;  In-e-co-wih,  or 
Deer  Clan  ;  and  In-e-eo-te-ca-wih,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  known.  And  among  the 
customs  which  prevail  among  these  clans  is 
one  which  prevents  their  marrying  among 
themselves,  so  that  they  have  to  select  their 
wives  from  a  neighbouring  fraternity.  For- 
merly such  marriages  were  prohibited  by  pen- 
alty of  death. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  their  existing  manner  of  life,  the 
following  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compre- 
hensive summary  :  About  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  population  can  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  majority  of  them 
understand  English,  a  very  few  can  speak  the 
language.  They  practise,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  have 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  answers  them  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, for  they  manufacture  their  own  cloth- 
ing, their  own  ploughs  and  other  farming 
utensils,  their  own  axes,  and  even  their  own 
guns.  Their  women  are  no  longer  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  equals  ;  the  men  labour  in  the 
fields,  and  their  wives  are  devoted  entirely  to 
household  employments.  They  keep  the  same 
domestic  animals  that  arc  kept  by  their  white 
neighbours,  and  cultivate  all  the  common 
grains  of  the  country.  They  are  probably  as 
temperate  as  any  other  class  of  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  honest  in  their  business  in- 
tercourse, moral  in  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  and  distinguished  for  their  faithfulness 
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in  performing  the  duties  of  religion.  They 
are  chiefly  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  have 
regularly  ordained  ministers,  who  preach  to 
them  on  every  Sabbath,  and  they  have  also 
abandoned  many  of  their  mere  senseless  su- 
perstitions. They  have  their  own  courts,  and 
try  their  criminals  by  a  regular  jury.  Their 
judges  and  lawyers  are  chosen  from  among 
themselves.  They  keep  in  order  the  public 
roads  leading  through  their  settlement.  By  a 
law  of  the  State  they  have  the  right  to'  vote, 
but  seldom  exercise  that  right,  as  they  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  identified  with  any  of  the 
political  parties.  Excepting  on  festive  days, 
they  dress  after  the  manner  of  the  white  man, 
but  more  picturesquely.  They  live  in  small 
log  houses  of  their  own  construction,  and  have 
every  thing  they  need  or  desire  in  the  way  of 
food.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  happiest  commu- 
nity that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  this  Southern 
country,  and  no  candid  man  can  visit  them 
without  being  convinced  of  the  wickedness  and 
foolishness  of  that  policy  of  the  Government 
which  has  always  acted  upon  the  opinion  that 
the  red  man  could  not  be  educated  into  a  rea- 
sonable being. 

By  way  of  giving  my  readers  a  correct  idea 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Carolina  Chero- 
kees  I  will  describe  a  visit  that  I  paid  to  one 
of  their  churches  on  the  Sabbath.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  see  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  the 
ways  of  Christian  instruction,  and,  though  I 
noticed  many  little  eccentricities,  I  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  much  pleased  with  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  I  was  accompanied  by  W. 
H.  Thomas,  and  we  reached  the  rude  but  spa- 
cious log  meeting-house  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  instructing  the 
children  from  a  Cherokee  Catechism,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  clans  were  the  officiating 
teachers.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  congregation 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  was  col- 
lected, a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  wo- 
men, who  were  as  neatly  dressed  as  could  be 
desired,  with  tidy  calico  gowns,  and  fancy 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads.  The 
deportment  of  all  present  was  as  circumspect 
and  solemn  as  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any 
New  England  religious  assembly.  When  a 
prayer  was  offered  they  all  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  in  singing  all  but  the  concluding 
hymn  they  retained  their  seats.  Their  form 
of  worship  was  according  to  the  Methodist 
custom,  but  in  their  singing  there  was  a  wild 
and  plaintive  sweetness  which  was  very  im- 
pressive. The  women  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  participated  in  this  portion  of  the 
ceremony,  and  some  of  the  female  voices  re- 
minded me  of  the  carolling  of  birds.  They 
sung  four  hymns,  three  prayers  were  offered 
by  several  individuals,  and  two  sermons  or 
exhortations  were  delivered.  The  prayers 
were  short  and  pointed,  and,  as  the  shortest 
might  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
others,  I  will  transcribe  it  for  the  edification  of 
my  readers  : 

"  Almighty  Lord,  who  art  the  father  of  the 
world,  look  down  from  heaven  on  this  congre- 
gation. Bless  the  Indians,  and  supply  them 
with  all  the  food  and  clothing  they  may  want ; 
bless,-  also,  the  white  men,  and  give  them 
every  thing  they  may  need.    Aid  us  all,  O 


Lord,  in  all  our  good  works.  Take  care  of 
us  through  life,  and  receive  us  in  heaven  when 
the  world  shall  be  burnt  up.  We  pray  thee 
to  take  care  of  this  young  white  man  who  has 
come  to  this  Indian  meeting.  Protect  him  in 
all  his  travels,  and  go  with  him  to  his  distant 
home,  for  we  know  by  his  kind  words  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  persecu- 
ted Indian.    Amen  !" 

The  first  preacher  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing was  a  venerable  man,  Big  Charley,  and 
he  took  for  his  text  the  entire  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  ;  but,  before  proceeding  with  his  re- 
marks, he  turned  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  should  preach  with  the  "  Unguis- 
ter"  or  interpreter,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  stranger.  I  told  him  no  ;  but  requested 
Mr.  Thomas  to  take  notes,  and,  through  his 
kindness,  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  print  the 
substance  of  that  Cherokee  sermon.  It  was 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  creation  the  world 
was  covered  with  water.  God  spake  the  word 
and  the  dry  land  was  made.  He  next  made 
the  day  and  the  night ;  also  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  He  then  made  all  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  in  the  world,  and  was  much 
pleased.  He  wanted  some  one  to  take  care 
of  all  these  creatures,  and  so  he  made  man, 
and  from  his  body  a  woman,  to  help  him  and 
be  his  companion.  He  put  them  into  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  which  was  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  good  things  to  eat,  but  told  them  that  there 
was  one  fruit  they  must  not  touch.  That  fruit 
was  an  apple,  I  believe.  The  woman  was  not 
grateful  to  God,  and  when  a  wicked  serpent 
told  her  she  might  eat  of  the  beautiful  fruit 
which  she  was  so  curious  to  taste,  she  did  eat 
of  it,  and  gave  some  to  the  man,  and  he  took 
some  too.  God  talked  with  the  man  about  his 
wicked  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his 
children  should  always  have  to  work  very 
hard  for  all  they  had  to  eat,  so  long  as  they 
lived  in  the  world  ;  and  to  the  woman,  God 
said,  she  must  always  suffer  very  much  when 
she  had  children,  and  that  the  man  should  be 
her  master.  The  man  and  woman  were  then 
turned  out  of  the  beautiful  garden,  and  they 
were  the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  Indians 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  white  men  and  the 
black  men.  They  had  a  great  many  children, 
and  the  world  was  very  full  of  people.  The 
people  were  very  wicked,  and  God  warned  a 
good  man  that  he  intended  to  destroy  the 
world  by  covering  it  all  with  water,  and  that 
this  good  man  must  build  a  large  boat  like  a 
house,  and  get  into  it  with  his  family,  that 
they  might  not  perish.  The  people  laughed 
at  this  good  man  for  believing  such  a  story  ; 
but  he  took  into  his  house  two  kinds  of  all  the 
animals  in  the  world,  and  the  waters  came,  so 
the  world  was  destroyed.  After  many  days 
the  good  man  sent  out  a  dove  to  find  some 
land,  but  it  could  not  find  any  and  came  back. 
He  sent  it  out  again,  and  it  never  returned, 
and  soon  the  great  house  rested  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain.  Another  race  of  people 
then  covered  the  earth  ;  and  a  great  many 
good  men  lived  upon  the  earth.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  them  it  was  who  received  from  God 
the  ten  commandments,  which  direct  all  men 
how  to  be  good  and  happy  ;  but  the  world  was 


yet  very  wicked.  Long  after  this  God  sent 
into  the  world  his  only  Son,  whose  name  was 
Jesus  Christ.  This  wonderful  being  it  was 
who  gave  up  his  own  life  that  all  the  wicked 
of  the  world  might  be  saved,  and  the  justice 
of  God  be  satisfied  ;  and  so  it  is  that  all  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  white  men,  who  live 
like  Jesus  Christ,  can  get  to  heaven  when  they 
die." 

In  delivering  his  sermon  the  preacher  occu- 
pied about  thirty  minutes;  and  the  above  facts 
were  cemented  together  by  a  great  number  of 
flowery  expressions,  which  made  it  quite  po- 
etical. His  manner  was  impressive,  but  not 
particularly  eloquent.  After  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  and  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  a  young 
man  stepped  into  the  rude  pulpit,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  His 
name  is  Te-kin-neh,  or  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
He  spoke  from  the  same  text,  and  his  remarks 
bore  chiefly  on  the  redemption  by  Christ.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  gave  a  sketch 
of  his  own  religious  experience,  and  concluded 
by  a  remarkably  affecting  appeal  to  his  hear- 
ers. His  voice,  emphasis,  and  manner  were 
those  of  a  genuine  orator,  and  his  thoughts 
were  poetical  to  an  uncommon  degree.  In 
dwelling  upon  the  marvellous  love  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  the  great  wickedness  of  the  world, 
he  was  affected  to  tears,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house. 

After  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced, 
Mr.  Thomas  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
meeting  on  Temperance  and  a  few  secular 
matters,  when  the  Indians  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  several  homes.  .  I  retired  to  my  own 
temporary  home,  deeply  impressed  by  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard,  for  my  pride  had  been 
humbled  while  listening  to  the  rude  savage, 
whose  religious  knowledge  was  evidently  su- 
perior to  my  own. 

A  Soft  Ansiver  turneth  away  wrath. — The 
horse  of  a  pious  man  in  Massachusetts  hap- 
pening to  stray  into  the  road,  a  neighbour  of 
the  man  who  owned  the  horse,  put  him  in  the 
pound.  Meeting  the  owner  soon  after,  he  told 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  '  If  I  ever 
catch  him  in  the  road  hereafter,  I'll  do  just  so 
again.'  '  Neighbour,'  replied  the  other,  '  not 
long  since  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  in  the 
night,  and  saw  your  cattle  in  my  mowing- 
ground,  and  I  drove  them  out  and  shut  them 
in  your  yard  ;  and  Vll  do  it  again^  Struck 
with  the  reply,  the  man  liberated  the  horse 
from  the  pound,  and  paid  the  charges  himself. 
— Advocate  of  Peace. 

Indian  Eloquence. — Nowhere  can  be  found 
a  more  poetic  thought  in  more  captivating  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  than  in  the  answer  of 
Tecumseh  to  Governor  Harrison,  in  the  con- 
ference at  Vincennes.  It  contains  a  high  mo- 
ral rebuke  and  sarcasm,  heightened  in  effect 
by  an  evident  consciousness  of  loftiness  above 
the  reach  of  insult.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress, he  found  that  no  chair  had  been  placed 
for  him  ;  a  neglect  which  Governor  Harrison 
ordered  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as  noticed. 
Suspecting,  perhaps,  that  it  was  more  an  af- 
front than  a  mistake,  with  an  air  of  dignity 
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elevated  almost  to  haughtiness,  he  declined  the 
seat  proffered  with  the  words,  "  Yowr  father 
requests  you  to  take  a  chair,"  and  answered, 
as  he  calmly  disposed  himself  on  the  ground, 
"  My  father  !  The  sun  is  my  father,  and  the 
earth  is  my  mother.  J  will  repose  on  her 
bosom  /" 


Few  persons  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  insects  destroyed  by  birds. 
Different  species  of  birds  prey  on  different 
kinds  of  insects,  or  lake  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
sects in  different  stages.  Thus  swallows, 
martins,  &c,  take  their  food  in  the  air,  and 
catch  insects  while  in  the  perfect  or  winged 
state.  They  hover  much  near  water,  and  de- 
vour myriads  of  those  insects  which  live  in 
that  element  in  their  first  stages.  The  com- 
mon apple-tree  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  few 
birds,  but  to  the  cuckoo  it  seems  to  be  the  na- 
tural food.  One  of  these  birds  will  in  a  short 
time  destroy  a  nest  of  these  injurious  pests. 
They  tear  open  the  web  with  their  bills,  and 
besides  gorging  their  craw  with  the  worms, 
will  kill  many  which  they  cannot  swallow. 


Railway  Statistics. — A  parliamentary  re- 
turn for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846, 
shows  the  number  of  passengers  who  travel- 
led on  sixty-three  railways  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  that  period,  and  amount  of  receipts 
derived  from  each  class.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  travelled  by  first  class  was 
6,180,354;  by  second  class,  16,931,065  ;  by 
third  class,  14,559,515;  by  parliamentary 
class,  3,946,922;  by  mixed,  2,193,126— total 
43,790,983.  The  amount  of  receipts  from 
passengers  was  : — First  class,  1,661,897/. 
19s.  lid.;  third  class,  733,474?.  4s.  lid.; 
parliamentary  class,  293,732/.  7s.  ;  mixed, 
93,164/.— total,  4,725,215/.  lis.  3^.  The 
amount  received  for  goods,  cattle,  &c,  was 
2,741,2007.  16s.  Q\d.  Grand  total,  7,460,- 
416/.  8s.  0^d. 


It  is  supposed  that  about  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  were 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  first  of  September,  1846,  to  the  early 
part  of  last  month.  This  was  worth  at  a  fair 
average,  about  forty-Jive  millions  of  dollars. 
—  Late  Paper. 

A  little  fishing  schooner  was  lying  at  one 
of  the  wharves  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  last 
month,  which  deserves  notice.  She  was  man- 
ned by  a  veteran  crew,  consisting  of  skipper 
Marshall,  aged  78;  his  brother  aged  76; 
another  man  aged  76  ;  and  a  boy  65.  The 
vessel  is  45  years  old,  and  the  united  ages  of 
vessel  and  crew  number  340  years !  The 
skipper  has  followed  the  pursuit  from  the  age 
of  nine  years. 
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Our  readers  may  remember  thai  in  the  ac- 
count of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  published 


in  this  paper,  we  copied  from  the  printed  min- 
utes, the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body, 
relative  to  a  separation  within  the  limits  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  account,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
applied  to,  to  state  the  cause  or  causes  alleged 
as  having  produced  the  division  in  that  meet- 
ing. In  a  printed  address  put  forth  by  that 
portion  of  the  members  of  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting  which  withdrew  from  it,  it  is  stated 
that  their  withdrawal  arose  from  their  being 
unwilling  to  do  anything  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  acknowledging  the  larger  body  in 
New  England  to  be  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  there,  thinking  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment would  be,  to  use  their  own  words  "  a 
positive  compromise  of  important  parts  of  the 
long  established  principles  and  discipline  of 
our  Society." 

We  have  received  a  communication,  coming 
from  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  left 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which  they  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  correct,  through  the 
columns  of"  The  Friend,"  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  misstatement  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  says,  "  though 
objections  were  made  to  receiving  the  docu- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  which 
had  some  time  before  been  forwarded  to  them 
by  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labours 
of  the  committee  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  ob,- 
jections  were  yielded  and  the  document  record- 
ed." In  this  communication  they  state  that 
"  the  labours  of  the  committee  failed  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  remove  the  well-grounded 
and  weighty  objections  of  those,  who  were 
from  first  to  last  conscientiously  opposed  to 
having  the  document  in  question  recorded." 

That  Slavery  will  eventually  cease  in  this 
land,  we  have  never  doubted.  How  this  is  to 
be  brought  about,  has  exercised  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  many  worthy  Christians.  Connecti- 
cut has  recently  endeavoured  to  wash  her 
hands  of  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  "  eight  or  ten  slaves  in  the  state," — but 
how  stands  the  account  respecting  those  whose 
fetters  were  only  broken  by  death  ? 

"  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Connecticut. — 
On  the  8th  ult.,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  by  which  all  slavery 
is  forever  abolished  in  that  State.  No  law 
completely  abolishing  slavery  has  previously 
existed  in  Connecticut,  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent some  eight  or  ten  slaves  in  the  State,  who 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  entitled  to  a 
support  from  their  former  masters." 

"  Lo  the  poor  Indian  !" 

The  white  population  is  fast  thrusting  the 
red  men  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers  ;  it 
appears  that  the  last  of  the  Creeks  are  depart- 
ing from  Alabama,  A  recent  number  of  the 
Mobile  Herald  says  :  "  The  steamer  Amaranth 
brought  down  yesterday  forty-eight  Creek  In- 
dians, the  last  remnant  in  this  State  of  that 
once  powerful  and  warlike  nation.  They  are 
on  their  way  to  join  their  brothers  west  of  the 
Mississippi." 

'•  Will  not  I  visit  for  these  things?" 


The  Dubuque  Tribune  of  the  6th  ult.  shows 
that  difficulties  also  exist  among  the  Winne- 
bagoes — it  would  seem  that  the  white  man's 
plight  had  not  been  kept  to  them.  "  Righte- 
ousness  exalted  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people."    That  paper  says  : 

"  S.  B.  Henion  of  this  city  has  just  return- 
ed from  a  trip  to  Fort  Atkinson,  and  through 
him  we  learn  that  very  great  opposition  was 
manifested  by  the  Winnebagoes  to  emigrate  to 
their  new  home.  Stormy  interviews  were 
held  with  the  Sub-Agent,  Gen.  Fletcher,  and 
severe  threats  were  made  by  the  Indians,  in 
view  of  force  being  used  to  compel  their  re- 
moval. On  the  morning  when  Mr.  Henion 
left,  the  Indians  had  taken  down  nearly  all 
their  wigwams,  and  all  the  squaws  and  most 
of  the  male  Indians  had  left  for  parts  unknown. 
Little  Hill  was  addressing  those  who  remain- 
ed behind.  Baptiste,  a  chief  deeply  hostile  to 
removal,  was  just  starting  for  the  Agency,  his 
countenance  filled  with  indignation.  Captain 
Morgan  was  apprehensive  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  to  Fort  Crasvford  for  reinforce- 
ments." 

From  Ezekiel  Dougherty.  Esq.,  recently  from  Fort 
Atkinson. 

"  We  learn  that  the  principal  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  remove  to  their 
home  is  that  they  have  not  received  a  certain 
,sum  of  money  from  the  Government,  which 
they  were  promised  should  be  paid  to  them 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  emigrate.  It 
is  said  they  offered  lo  take  even  one-half  the 
promised  sum,  and  remove  peaceably  ;  but  that 
was  refused  them.  Another  fact  which  aggra- 
vated the  difficulty  was  that  Gen.  Fletcher, 
the  sub-agent,  had  revoked  the  licenses  of  all 
the  traders,  save  Messrs.  Rice.  The  Indians 
say  the  design  is  to  fleece  them  unmercifully 
when  they  arrive  at  their  new  homes,  and  that 
the  sub-agent  is  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  operation. 

"  One  of  the  traders,  D.  Olmstead,  was  ex- 
pecting from  Washington  daily,  with  a  permit 
to  trade. 

"  Much  hostility  existed  towards  the  sub- 
agent  personally,  and  threats  against  his  life 
were  freely  vented  by  the  Indians.  His  resi- 
dence was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
each  night.  One  of  the  Winnebago  bands 
still  continued  in  Wisconsin,  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  their  refusal  to  come  in.  They  say 
they  never  have  received  any  money  at  the 
hands  of  the  sub-agent,  and  they  never  will." 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  South  Fork,  North 
Carolina,  Chatham  county,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of 
Third  month,  1848,  Thomas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring, 
Randolph  county,  N.  C,  to  Nancy  Pace,  of  tile  former 
place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Burlington, 

N.  J.,  on  the  6th  instant,  Dili.wyn  Smith  to  Eliza- 
beth M.  Morris,  daughter  of  William  H.  Morris,  de- 
ceased. 


Died,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth 
month,  John  Buxton,  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas  Bux- 
ton, aged  about  35  years. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 
THE  CONFERENCE. 

"  The  Samaritan  priest  gave  us  a  luxurious 
dinner  at  his  house  ;  and  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded, he  complied  with  a  request  which  we 
made  to  him,  to  ask  as  many  of  his  people  as 
possible  to  come  to  converse  with  us  in  the 
evening.  Altogether  about  forty-five  indivi- 
duals, men,  women,  and  children,  assembled, 
and  nearly  filled  the  room  in  which  we  were 
accommodated.  Their  entire  community  they 
estimated  at  twenty  families,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  souls.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly striking  and  pleasing  in  their  appear- 
ance, which  much  resembled  that  of  the  Ka- 
this  in  Kathiawad,  in  India  ;  and  most  of  them 
had  what  may  be  called  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, particularly  in  their  faces,  which  were 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  being  some- 
what of  a  rounder  form.  All  the  men  wore 
red  turbans,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest, 
whose  head  dress  was  white.  The  priest  had 
a  long  tuft  of  hair  folded  back  behind  his  ears. 
The  laymen  wore  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  their 
heads,  like  the  Hindu  Shendi.  Striped  cotton 
cloth  was  the  prevailing  material  of  their  dress. 
The  habiliments  of  the  women,  including  their 
wide  trowsers,  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Muhammadan  females  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  children  were  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
fair  as  those  of  our  own  land.  The  priest's 
family,  they  said,  is  descended  of  Levi.  All 
the  others  are  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

"  In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  our  friends  men- 
tioned to  us  the  names  of  men  and  women 
which  are  current  in  their  community.  It  is 
obvious,  the  Samaritans  have  kept  clear  of  the 
names  which  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
posterior  to  Solomon. 

"  No  individuals  of  the  Samaritan  faith, 
with  whom  they  have  any  acquaintance,  we 
were  told,  are  now  found  resident  at  any  other 
place  than  at  Nabulus.  The  congregation 
which  they  had  in  Egypt  was  broken  up  about 


260  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  there  have 
been  none  of  them  resident  at  Askelon,  Gaza, 
Joppa,  Damascus,  or  any  other  parts  of  Syria, 
where  some  of  their  sect  v. pre  found  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  No  Jamaritan  likes 
to  travel  to  distant  countries,  on  account  of  the 
dirnculties  which  he  encounters  when  from 
home,  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  performance  of  religious  rites.  They 
don't  eat  with  Musalmans  or  Jews  unless  they 
cook  their  own  food,  and  repeat  their  own 
prayers,  before  and  after  their  meals. 

"  The  Beni-lsrael  of  Bombay  were  among 
the  first  topics  of  a  conversation  which  we 
maintained  till  near  midnight.  The  Samari- 
tans were  pleased  with  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
said  about  the  objects  of  their  inquiry  ;  but 
they  were  awfully  shocked  when  we  told  them, 
that  when  the  Beni-lsrael  were  discovered  by 
the  English,  they  were  found  reverencing  the 
serpent,  as  well  as  Jehovah,  and  serving  other 
gods  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had 
known,  even  wood  and  stone.  They  express- 
ed the  utmost  horror  at  this  idolatry,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  They  cannot  be  Samaritans  ;  they 
do  not  make  Gerizim  their  Kiblah.'  '  Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what,'  was  our  Lord's 
observation  to  the  Sar.mritans  in  his  day. 
History  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  idola- 
tries which  from  the  beginning  they  commin- 
gled with  the  service  of  the  true  God.  They 
now  profess  to  worship  only  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

"  Much  of  our  conversation  turned  upon 
their  religious  festivals  and  observances.  The 
following  memoranda  respecting  these,  I  wrote 
down  in  their  presence.  They  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  notices  contained  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  learned  Europeans,  than 
which  they  are  somewhat  fuller. 

"  The  Samaritans  practise  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day,  at  the  eighth  hour,  after  birth. 
The  priest  officiates  when  he  is  ai  hand.  In 
his  absence,  an  elderly  person  performs  the 
ceremony.  A  feast  is  given  by  the  family,  on 
the  occasion,  to  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

"  They  celebrate  marriage  when  the  chil- 
dren arrive  at  maturity.  The  parents  of  the 
bridegroom  have  generally  some  sum  to  pay 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride."  They  seldom 
practice  polygamy  ;  "  and  they  are  '  thankful 
even  to  get  one  wife,'  as  their  community  is 
now  very  small.  A  written  covenant — of 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  two 
specimens — is  made  out  for  the  ratification  of 
matrimonial  alliances.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  consider  it  to  be  a  privilege  to 
adopt  and  educate  its  orphans. 

"  Gerizim,  they  said,  is  the  hill  on  which 
Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
spot  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  have  been  pre- 


sented to  God  is  called  Ha-araz  Moriah,  or 
the  land  of  Moriah.  That  the  hill  of  Geriz- 
im,  which  was  thus  sanctified,  may  be  kept 
pure,  the  dead  are  not  to  be  buried  upon  it, 
but  at  its  base. 

"  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Shabdt,  or 
Sabbath,  with  the  greatest  strictness.  They 
won't,  they  said,  do  any  work  on  that  day, 
except  in  reading,  worshipping  God,  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  They  neither  kindle  a  fire, 
nor  cook  during  its  sacred  hours." 

They  observe  the  feast  of  the  new  year  and 
that  of  the  new  moon.  "  The  Passover  they 
call  'Afseh.  They  sacrifice  at  this  time  as 
many  lambs  or  kids  about  a  year  old  as  can 
be  ate  by  their  families.  This  should  be  dono 
on  Gerizim  :  but  owing  to  the  opposition  and 
exactions  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  it  is  per- 
formed at  their  homes. 

"  To  the  feast  of  Weeks  they  give  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  Hamsin,  and  Hebrew  Shdbuolh, 
exactly  corresponding  with  Pentecost.  In 
connexion  with  it,  they  have  no  services  ap. 
pertaining  to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  '  We 
are  now,'  they  said, '  merchants,  agents,  clerks, 
weavers,  aud  tailors,  and  not  agriculturists.'  " 

On  the  day  of  Atonement,  "each  adult  in- 
dividual of  them,  tne  priest  said,  kills  cock 
on  this  occasion. 

"  They  celebrate  the  feast  of  Sikot  (Sue- 
coth)  or  Tabernacles,  in  the  fields,  where  they 
expect  to  escape  interference,  but  most  com- 
monly in  their  own  houses,  with  palm  branches 
so  disposed  of  as  to  represent  tabernacles. 

"  The  whole  of  the  Jewish  festivals  and  fasts 
not  recognized  by  the  law,  they  utterly  dis- 
card. We  could  not  learn  that  they  look  upon 
sacrifice  as  having  any  typical  import.  It 
was  instituted,  they  said,  wholly  for  purposes 
of  commemoration  and  thanksgiving.  When 
we  asked  them  why  Abel's  offering  was  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  that  of  Cain,  they  said, 
'  Solely,  because  in  making  it  he  followed  the 
commands  of  God,  while  Cain  disobeyed  them. 
When  we  asked  them  why  God  preferred  the 
sacrifice  of  an  animal  to  an  offering  of  fruit, 
they  gave  an  answer  more  worthy  of  those  who 
walk  in  darkness  of  absolute  heathenism  than 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of 
a  divine  revelation, — '  God  likes  blood  ;  be- 
cause in  blood  there  is  life.'  When  they  confess- 
ed that  they  could  not  explain  to  us  how  the  guilt 
of  man  could  be  removed  by  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  we  sought  to  point  their  atten- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  who  is 
the  great  antitype  of  all  the  olden  sacrifices. 

"The  Samaritans  consider  themselves  as 
genuine  Israelites,  the  priests  being  alleged  to 
be  of  Levi,  and  the  people  of  Joseph.  This 
plea  they  have  long  urged  in  their  own  be- 
half; and  it  is  implied  by  the  woman  of  Sa- 
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maria,  in  the  conversation  with  our  Lord, 
when  she  referred  to  '  our  father  Jacob.'  But 
it  is  entirely  unavailing.  The  king  of  Assyria 
originally  brought  them  'from  Babylon,  and 
from  Cuthah,and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath, 
and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael,' who  had  been  carried  away  captive,  'and 
they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof.'  At  this  time,  '  they  feared  not  the 
Lord  ;  therefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  among 
them.'  On  this  they  solicited  a  priest  from 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  '  to  teach  them  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.'  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with  :  '  One  of  the  priests 
whom  they  had  carried  away  from  Samaria, 
came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.'  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  through  this  individual,  the  Penta- 
teuch came  into  their  possession,  which  in 
later  times  was  made  to  accord  with  the  re- 
cension of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  with  whom  the 
Samaritans  there  came  much  in  contact.  Ju- 
daism, however,  was  not  embraced  by  the 
Samaritans.  '  Every  nation  [of  them]  made 
gods  of.their  own,  and  put  them  in  the  houses 
of  the  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had 
made;  every  nation  in  the  cities  wherein  they 
dwelt.'    [See  2  Kings,  xvii.] 

"  When  they  entreated  Zerubabel  to  permit 
them  to  unite  with  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  they  could  urge  no  plea  either  of  a 
descent  from,  or  a  mixture  with  Israel.  All 
that  they  could  say  was,  '  Let  us  build  with 
you  ;  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do,  and  we 
do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon,  King  of  Asshur,  which  brought  us 
up  hither.'  The  reply  which  they  received 
was,  '  ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  [as  a 
people]  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God.'  In 
addressing  Artaxerxes,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  disappointment,  they  spoke  of  them- 
selves as '  Rehum  the  Chancellor,  and  Shimshai 
the  Scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions, 
the  Dinaites,  the  Alpharsathchites,  the  Tar- 
pelites,  the  Apharsiles,  the  Archevites,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the  Dehavites, 
and  the  Elamites,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 
whom  the  grea't  and  noble  Asnapper  brought 
over  and  set  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.'  [See 
Ezra  iv.]  Their  claim  to  a  descent  from 
Israel  they  seem  to  have  urged  at  a  later 
period  only  from  self-interest.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conferred  valuable  privileges 
on  the  Jews,  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
Jews.  When  Antiochus  persecuted  the  Jews, 
they  represented  themselves  as  Sidonians  or 
heathens.  [See  Josephus  xii.]  The  woman 
of  Samaria  confessed  to  our  Lord,  that  '  the 
Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.' 
'  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,'  said  Christ  ; 
4  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews.' " 

(To  bo  continued.) 


There  is  great  folly  and  presumption  in 
comparing  ourselves  with  others,  or  despising 
any.  Wc  may  be  worse  than  they,  when  we 
think  ourselves  better.  If  we  are  really  bet- 
ter, the  difference  is  not  from  ourselves.  And 
whatever  they  may  be,  our  own  want  of  hu- 
mility is  certainly  a  most  terrible  defect. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ackworth  School,  England. 

A  writer  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal, 
gives  a  pleasant  account  of  "  A  Visit  to  Ack- 
worth School."  As  Rebecca  Jones  in  one  of 
her  letter  says,  the  embryo  West-town,  was 
called  the  "  American  Ackworth,"  the  editor 
of  "  The  Friend"  is  requested  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal, 
that  his  readers  may  see  what  resemblance 
our  Seminary  bears  to  its  transatlantic  rela- 
tive. 

The  trees  and  shrubbery  around  West-town 
never  looked  so  lovely  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  season.  What  taste  selected  and  plant- 
ed, time  has  matured  or  is  maturing;  and 
year  by  year  has  marked  the  progress  of 
natural  beauty  around  this  favoured  institu- 
tion. Of  a  summer's  day,  between  sunset  and 
dark,  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  lovely 
spot  than  West-town  presents.  Then  groups 
of  girls  are  seen  sauntering  through  the  paths, 
or  occupying  the  seats,  or  examining  the 
flowers, — the  birds  are  warbling  their  evening 
melodies,  and  all  around  has  such  an  air  of 
loveliness,  that  the  heart  is  bound  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment, "These  are  thy  glorious  works, 
Parent  of  Good, — Almighty  !" 

But  to  the  extracts  from  Chambers.  W. 

A  VISIT  TO  ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

Having  heard  much  of  this  remarkable 
seminary  from  Friends  brought  up  within 
its  walls,  I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  see 
it.  Accordingly,  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  in  company  with 
some  Friends  who  were  going  thither  to  attend 
the  general  meeting  presented  itself,  I  gladly 
embraced  it.    Assembling  at  Manchester,  we 


of  ground  at  the  end  of  the  school-rooms  ap- 
portioned out  for  the  boys'  gardens — to  each 
a  certain  length  and  breadth — and  great  is  the 
emulation  among  them  as  to  who  shall  make 
the  finest  display  of  horticultural  skill.  In  the 
middle  is  the  green  or  playground,  divided  into 
two  parts,  for  boys  and  girls,  by  a  flagged 
walk,  which  runs  the  whole  length,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  on  which  both  sexes 
may  meet. 

The  Friends,  it  is  well  known,  date  their 
origin  from  the  times  of  George  Fox,  their 
original  founder  ;  and  though  by  no  means 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  proselytism, 
they  have  since  then  continued  to  increase. 
At  the  present  time,  they  form  a  very  nume- 
rous, respectable,  and  wealthy  body,  distin- 
guished in  a  remarkable  degree  by  their  love 
of  social  improvement,  and  their  hatred  of  war 
and  other  barbarisms.  The  want  of  a  great 
school  was  long  felt  among  them  ;  at  length, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  the  present  building, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  foundling  hospital, 
was  purchased,  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. Since  then,  Ackworth  School  has  con- 
tinued open,  without  a  vacation,  to  the  present 
time.  Many  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been,  and  are  now  being  made  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  this  school  will  be  able  to  vie 
with  any  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  present  is  upwards  of  three 
hundred,  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  in- 
structed by  six  or  seven  masters  and  ushers — 
the  latter  called  apprentices — in  all  the  bran- 
ches of  a  liberal  English  education.  There 
is  also  a  Latin  class ;  but  this  is  not  very  far 
advanced.  The  girls  are  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  number  of  governesses  and  their 
apprentices ;  and  over  the  whole  school  is 
placed  an  able  superintendent,  who  was  him 


proceeded  by  railway  to  Wakefield,  and  j self  a  scholar  here.  The  external  affairs  of 
thence,  by  a  cross-country  conveyance,  to  the  school  are  regulated  by  two  committees — 
Ackworth,  which  lies  about  a  mile  off  the  road !  one  composed  of  country  Friends,  which  meets 


between  that  town  and  Doncaster.  We  ar- 
rived in  time  for  a  hasty  dinner  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hotel ;  but  the  impatience  of  my 
friends  to  see  their  relatives  soon  hurried  us 
off  to  the  school,  where  we  found  as  fine  an 
assemblage  of  healthy-looking  youths  as  ever 
graced  any  play-ground  in  England.  Some 


monthly  at  the  school;  while  the  other,  to 
which  the  financial  matters  are  exclusively 
committed,  meets  in  London.  This  year,  for 
the  first  lime,  the  committees  have  decided 
upon  trying  a  new  experiment  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school — that  of  giving  a  summer 
vacation  for  five  weeks — which,  if  it  works 


were  engaged  in  their  sports,  some  were  busied  j  well,  is  in  future  to  be  the  established  custom 
in  their  little  gardens  ;  but  by  far  the  grealerjof  'he  school. 

number  were  clustering  round  the  porter's-  We  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
lodge,  on  the  look-out  for  the  friends  whom  through  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated  corridor, 
they  expected  to  arrive.  The  school  is  built  running  the  whole  length  of  the  principal 
on  a  gentle  slope,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  (  building,  to  the  kitchens,  well  worthy  of  such 
square;  and  being  entirely  of  stone,  has  a  an  establishment.  It  is  right  to  state  that  the 
very  handsome  appearance.  The  principal  school  is  a  complete  colony  in  itself,  having 
building,  which  fronts  to  the  south,  contains ■  within  its  walls  its  own  baker,  cobbler,  tailor, 
the  boys'  dormitories  and  dining-room,  the  &c. ;  not  to  forget  its  own  doctor's  shop.  The 
committee-room,  the  reading-room,  the  library,  immense  pile  of  loaves  in  the  bakehouse 
and  other  offices  belonging  to  the  school.  On  (nearly  half  a  ton  of  ten  pound  loaves),  gave 
the  east  side,  connected  with  the  principal !  goodly  evidence  of  the  daily  doings ;  and  the 
building  by  a  colonnade,  are  the  meeting- j  baker  assured  us,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance, 
house  and  the  school-rooms ;  and  on  the  other  that  '  he  did  not  suppose  he  should  have  to 
side,  connected  in  a  similar  manner,  is  what  bake  above  twice  more  in  the  course  of  the 
is  called  the  girls'  side,  containing  their  school-  week' — (this  being  Tuesday) — '  for  in  this  hot 
rooms,  dining-room,  dormitories,  &c.  all  un- ,  weather  the  lads' appetites  were  but  middling !' 
der  the  same  roof.  The  fourth  side  is  filled  up  A  visit  to  a  wonderful  machine,  which  usurp- 
by  the  gardens,  which  are  extensive,  and  taste-  ed  the  office  of  a  shoe-black  in  a  most  sue- 
fully  laid  out,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  to  cessful  manner,  completed  our  survey  ;  and 
a  very  ptofitable  use.    There  is  also  a  space,  we  retired  to  our  lodgings  in  the  village,  which 
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had  been  retained  for  us  by  mine  host,  highly 
pleased  with  what  we  had  seen. 

Next  morning  we  repaired  again  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  school ;  and  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  our  notice  was  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  occasion  of  the  general 
meeting  had  attracted  Friends  from  all  quar- 
ters in  great  numbers;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  friends  and  relations  among  the  pu- 
pils, having  found  them  out,  were  promenading 
about  the  green  in  all  directions.  Here  might 
be  seen  some  fond  father  with  two  tall  girls 
clinging  around  him  ;  there  a  group  of  lads 
round  some  female  relative,  who  was  detailing 
to  them  the  latest  news  from  home.  One 
benevolent  old  man  was  walking  up  and  down 
with  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  most  of  them  chil- 
dren of  his  friends,  who  had  no  fathers  or 
mothers  of  their  own  there  to  walk  with  them. 
All  was  quiet  gaiety  and  enjoyment.  Old 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  gravely  discussing  the  state  of  the  crops, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest;  demure 
looking  young  Quakers,  as  they  walked  by, 
were  throwing  sly  glances  in  the  direction  of 
the  females,  who,  like  other  young  ladies  on 
similar  occasions,  endeavoured  to  look  as 
amiable  as  possible. — Suddenly,  all  was  bus- 
tle and  confusion;  the  bell  for  meeting  for 
worship,  by  which  the  proceedings  com- 
menced, rang  forth  ;  each  sex  hurried  off  to 
their  respective,  quarters,  from  which,  in  a 
short  time,  they  re-emerged  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration— the  girls,  in  white  tippets  and 
sleeves,  looking  particularly  neat. 

When  worship,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  was  concluded,  a  meeting  was  held  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  which  strangers, 
like  myself,  were  nQl  admitted.  However,  I 
managed  to  find  amusement  in  the  croft  be- 
hind the  school,  which  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  play-ground  :  and  truly  the  lads 
scattered  up  and  down,  each  group  pursuing 
its  own  particular  amusement,  formed  a  very 
picturesque  sight.  Some  were  strolling  along 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  ran  along 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  endeavouring  to  form 
whistles  out  of  the  rushes  which  they  found 
there  ;  some  were  converting  the  drying-poles 
into  gymnastic  apparatus;  others  among  whom 
were  many  young  men,  former  pupils  of  the 
school,  revisiting  the  old  spot  at  this  festive 
season,  for  whom  the  discussion  of  business 
matters  possessed  few  charms,  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  cricket.  Leap-frog,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  favourite;  many 
rows,  according  to  their  sizes  and  capabilities 
of  "  setting  a  back,"  were  stretched  out  in  long 
lines  in  various  parts  of  the  field:  all  were 
enjoying  themselves  as  heartily  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  public  examination 
impending.  No  doubts,  no  hesitation,  no 
gloomy  forebodings  of  being  "  plucked,"  as  I 
have  seen  in  my  own  school-days,  seemed  to 
disturb  any  one — all  were  merry  and  light- 
hearted.  Few  scenes  more  illustrative  of  un- 
restrained happiness  and  enjoyment  could 
well  be  imagined.  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to  view  the  improvements  which  were  in  pro- 
gress. The  village  of  Ackworth  is  divided 
into  two  parts — higher  and  lower — about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other.    Higher  Ack- 


worth partakes  most  af  the  influence  of  the 
school :  a  considerable  addition  to  it  is  being 
made  by  the  new  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  the  committee  for  the  reception  of  their 
various  artisans. 

1  After  dinner  the  examination  commenced. 
The  whole  body  of  Friends  present  were  di- 
vided into  eight  committees;  and  to  each  com- 
mittee a  class  was  assigned  for  examination. 
The  head  class  and  the  Latin  class  were  re- 
served for  the  following  day  ;  and  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  business  was  to  be  got 
through  in  one  afternoon.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  the  committee  to  attend,  I, 
after  visiting  all  the  classes  in  succession, 
attached  myself  at  last  to  the  eighth — that  is 
to  say,  the  senior  class  in  the  school  but  one. 
The  examination  was  quite  open,  though  con- 
ducted in  part  by  the  respective  masters. 
Every  Friend  present  on  the  committee  was 
at  liberty  to  put  whatever  questions  he  pleased 
to  the  boys.  Each  class,  according  to  its 
standing,  displayed  in  its  various  branches  of 
study  a  proficiency  not  merely  superficial,  but 
one  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation, and  evinced  by  its  answers  the  fruits 
of  much  care  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
its  master.  The  only  deficiency  was,  I  thought, 
in  the  reading;  and  this  was  apparent  through- 
out the  whole  school.  The  highest  and  the 
lowest  class  read  with  exactly  the  same  into- 
nation, the  same  pauses,  and  the  same  ca- 
dences :  no  difference  between  poetry  and 
prose.  In  the  signification  of  words,  and  in 
their  derivations  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots, 
the  highest  classes  displayed  great  quickness; 
also  in  history  and  geography.  The  exami- 
nation was,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  highly 
satisfactory  ;  and  many  Friends  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  Each 
committee  drew  up  its  own  separate  report, 
from  which  the  general  report  was  to  be  form- 
ed, and  then  the  examination  was  over  shortly 
after  six.  A  stroll  in  the  gardens,  together 
with  a  game  at  "  prisoner's  base"  among  the 
lads,  concluded  the  day's  proceedings. 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Latin  class  commenced.  This 
was  in  two  divisions — one,  which  was  yet  in 
the  Delectus  ;  and  a  few  who  were  reading 
Ccesar's  Commentaries.  The  examination  was 
of  course  but  short,  the  class  being  only  of  re- 
cent formation  ;  but  the  knowledge  evinced  of 
grammar  and  of  Latin  construction  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  class  of  like  standing  in  any 
grammar-school.  After  breakfast  the  great 
business  of  the  day  came  on — the  examination 
of  the  senior  class.  At  ten  o'clock  all  the 
committees  assembled  for  this  purpose  in  the 
meeting-house,  as  affording  more  room  for  the 
increased  number  of  spectators.  The  exami- 
nation was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  classes,  though  of  an  advanced  charac- 
ter— reading,  spelling,  derivation  of  words, 
grammar  ;  and  some  excellent  specimens  of 
writing  were  handed  about,  which  afforded 
good  evidence  of  the  proficiency  of  the  rest  of 
the  school  in  that  branch.  The  examination 
in  mental  arithmetic  was  very  good  ;  the  lads 
often  distancing  their  examiners  in  quickness 


of  calculation,  and  nearly  always  proving  to 
be  right  even  in  the  fractions.  The  historical 
questioning — partly  on  English  history,  and 
partly  on  the  history  of  the  Friends  as  a  body 
— was  very  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  examinations  showed  the  pupils  to  have 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  sacred 
history.  The  boys  repealed  whole  psalms  in 
unison,  with  numerous  texts,  inculcating  the 
Christian  duties — love,  faith,  prayer,  &c.  This 
was  the  concluding  part  of  the  examination, 
which  lasted  three  hours.  A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship concluded  the  proceedings,  and  nothing 
now  remained  of  the  Ackworth  General  Meet- 
ing for  1847  but  the  remembrance.  When 
we  returned  from  a  short  walk  to  view  the 
Flounders's  Institute,  the  throng  had  begun  to 
thin,  coaches  were  rolling  off  to  the  various 
railway  stations,  the  green  began  to  look  al- 
most deserted,  and  save  the  pupils,  and  a  few 
friends  who,  like  myself,  were  extending  their 
stay  till  the  next  day,  few  of  all  that  had  but 
a  few  hours  ago  crowded  the  promenade  re- 
mained. This  Flounders's  Institute,  by  the 
way,  of  which  little  save  the  foundations  is  yet 
visible,  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  training  col- 
lege for  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  funds 
are  derived  from  a  very  liberal  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Flounders.  It  is  situaied  on  the  hill 
directly  opposite  the  school,  and  when  finish- 
ed, will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  finest  plares  of 
the  kind  in  England.  After  supper  we  visited 
the  dormitories ;  and  though  more  than  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  the  boys  had  retired  to  bed, 
we  did  not  find  one  asleep;  all  were  either 
reading  or  conversing,  yet  as  orderly  as  the 
most  rigid  disciplinarian  could  have  wished. 
Though  the  night  was  hot,  the  excellent  ven- 
tilation of  these  rooms  kept  them  compara- 
tively cool  ;  and  the  moonlight  view  from  the 
windows  was  delightful.  In  the  distance,  the 
rich  corn-fields,  just  beginning  to  assume  their 
golden  hue  ;  the  smell  arising  from  the  newly- 
stacked  hay  coming  sweetly  through  the  still 
air  ;  the  gardens  and  the  court  below,  lately 
so  crowded,  and  now  so  utterly  deserted,  that 
not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sound  to 
be  heard — contributed  to  cover  this  most 
unsentimental  of  all  places  —  a  school  — 
with  an  air  somewhat  approaching  to  the  ro- 
mantic. 

Next  morning,  after  a  plunge  into  the  school 
baths,  which  are  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
a  hearty  breakfast,  to  which  we  had  invited 
nearly  a  dozen  delighted  lads,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Ackworth — I,  for  my  part,  with  regret  that 
I  had  omitted  so  long  to  visit  a  place  where  I 
had  so  much  enjoyment  ;  for  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  myself,  I  had 
seen  enougTi,  in  these  few  days,  of  their  ster- 
ling and  unassuming  worth,  to  make  me  al- 
wa"ys  respect  and  admire  them. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  We  are 
perfect  not  by  arriving  at  a  certain  point  of 
perfection,  but  by  always  pressing  on  after  it ; 
as  a  traveller  is  equally  perfect  in  every  step 
of  his  journey,  who  knows  his  way,  and  pro- 
I  ceeds  in  it  without  stopping. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
THE  CHILD  AND  THE  MOURNERS. 

BY  CHARLES  MACK  A  Y,  IX.  D. 

A  little  child  beneath  a  tree, 

Sat  und  chuntcd  cheerily, 

A  little  song,  a  pleasant  song, 

Which  was — she  sung  it  all  day  long — 

"When  the  wind  blows  the  blossoms  fall; 

But  a  good  God  reigns  over  all." 

There  passed  a  lady  by  the  way, 
Moaning  in  the  face  of  day  : 
There  were  tears  upon  her  cheek, 
Grief  in  her  heart  too  great  to  speak; 
Her  husband  died  but  yester-morn, 
And  left  her  in  the  world  forlorn. 

She  stopped  and  listened  to  the  child 

That  looked  to  heaven,  and  singing,  smiled  ; 

And  saw  not  for  her  own  despair, 

Another  lady,  young  and  fair, 

Who  also  passing,  stopped  to  hear 

The  infant's  anthem  ringing  clear. 

For  she,  a  few  sad  days  before, 
Had  lost  the  little  babe  she  bore ; 
And  grief  was  heavy  at  her  soul 
As  that  sweet  memory  o'er  her  stole, 
And  show'd  how  bright  had  been  the  past, 
The  present,  drear  and  overcast. 

And  as  they  stood  beneath  a  tree 
Listening,  soothed  and  placidly, 
A  youth  came  by,  whose  sunken  eyes 
Spake  of  a  load  of  miseries  ; 
And  he,  arrested  like  the  twain, 
Stopped  to  listen  to  the  strain. 

Death  had  bowed  the  youthful  head 
Of  his  bride  beloved,  his  bride  unwed; 
Her  marriage  robes  were  fitted  on, 
Her  fair  young  face  with  blushes  shone, 
When  the  destroyer  smote  her  low, 
And  changed  the  lover's  bliss  to  woe. 

And  these  three  listened  to  the  song, 
Silver-toned,  and  sweet,  and  strong, 
Which  that  child,  the  livelong  day, 
Chanted  to  itself  in  play  ; 
"  When  the  wind  blows  the  blossoms  fall ; 
But  a  good  God  reigns  over  all." 

The  widow's  lips  impulsive  moved, 
The  mother's  grief;  tho'  unreproved, 
Softened,  as  her  trembling  tongue 
Repeated  what  the  infant  sung; 
And  the  sad  lover,  with  a  start, 
Conned  it  over  to  his  heart. 

And  though  the  child  —  if  child  it  were, 

And  not  a  seraph  sitting  there  — 

Was  seen  no  more,  the  sorrowing  three 

Went  on  their  way  resignedly, 

The  song  still  ringing  in  their  ears — 

Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

Who  shall  tell  ?    They  did  not  know, 

But  in  the  midst  of  deepest  woe 

The  strain  recurred  when  sorrow  grew. 

To  warn  tliim  and  console  them  too: 

"  When  the  wind  blows  the  blossoms  fall; 

But  a  good  God  reigns  over  all." 


Engaging  in  religion  merely  for  the  present 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  it,  or  because  it  is 
the  happiest  kind  of  life,  is  (ioing  it  upon  a 
mistaken  motive;  and  if  our  expectations  are 
not  answered  to  the  foil,  we  shall  grow  weary 
of  it,  and  fly  to  something  else.  1 1  should  be 
for  eternity  ;  and  then  we  shall  he  set  free 
from  worldly  desires,  supported  with  hope,  re- 
fuse no  hardships,  wait  patiently,  and  continue 
steadfast  to  tho  end. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

Moidecai  Yarnall,  Jr.  had  been  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uwchlan,  from  whence 
he  ran  away  and  joined  the  army.  Peter  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Friend  in  the  city,  who 
was  a  tanner  and  currier,  but  his  master  soon 
after  declining  business,  the  youth  was  placed 
with  another  Friend  following  the  same  occu- 
pation, within  the  limits  of  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting.  As  Peter  grew  up  towards  man- 
hood, his  fine  talents,  liberal  education,  plea- 
sant manners,  and  great  powers  of  mimicry, 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  young.  Pride 
took  deep  hold  of  him,  and  although  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  deemed 
religiously  thoughtful,  yet  the  serious  mood 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  was  proud, — 
he  could  not,  or  would  not  bear  reproof,  or 
aught  that  seemed  disparaging  to  his  dignity. 
This  was  the  rock  upon  which  he  split.  His 
master,  through  some  provocation  given  by 
Peter,  became  enraged,  and  striking  him  with 
a  whip  ordered  him  out  of  the  shop.  Then, 
perhaps  fearing  from  Peter's  high  spirit,  he 
would  run  away,  he  ordered  him  to  give  him 
his  best  clothes,  which  he  placed  in  his  lodging 
room.  When  First-day  came,  whilst  the  family 
were  at  meeting,  the  highly  incensed  appren- 
tice determined  to  remain  no  longer  with  one 
who  had  thus  insulted  him,  and  went  to  his 
master's  room  for  the  clothes.  At  the  request 
of  a  female  servant,  who  told  him  if  he  took 
them  she  would  be  blamed  for  it,  he  relin- 
quished that  part  of  his  intention,  fie  then 
bade  her  farewell,  and  to  her  inquiries  as 
to  where  he  was  going,  answered,  "  To  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  He  went  to 
New  York  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  there 
enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Exulting  in  his  freedom 
from  his  former  yoke,  he  soon  wrote  to  his 
father,  explaining  where  he  was,  but  mani- 
festing no  desire  to  be  released  from  his  mili- 
tary servitude.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore he  found  that  the  freedom  he  now  pos- 
sessed, was  slavery  itself,  compared  to  his 
former  mild  restraints.  But  pride  was  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
error. 

The  heart-afllicted  father,  when  he  knew 
the  situation  of  Peter,  came  into  Philadelphia, 
and  sought  to  interest  his  friends  there,  in  be- 
half of  his  high-minded,  misguided  boy.  That 
meek  disciple,  John  Pemberton,  who  honoured 
Mordecai  Yarnall  through  all  the  period  of  his 
adversity,  who  loved  him  truly  in  these  his 
days  of  affliction — for  the  father's  sake,  and 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  became  earn- 
estly watchful  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
son.  Whilst  Moidecai  was  in  the  city, — 
bowed  down  under  sorrow  of  heart,  he  attend- 
ed the  Market  Street  meeting,  and  therein 
spoke  this  language,  "  Many  are  the  afflictions 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him 
out  of  them  all."  His  own  time  of  release 
drew  near.  As  sickness  wasted  his  strength, 
all  his  children  but  Mordecai  and  Peter  were 
with  him  to  receive  his  blessing  and  minister 
to  his  comfort.  A  short  lime  before  his  death, 
in  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  unfailing  mercies,  he 
thus  addressed  those  around  him  :  — 


"  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  (as  it  was  a 
command  given  to  Israel  of  old,  to  exhort  his 
children  by  the  fireside)  to  tell  of  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  to  my  soul,  during  my  pil- 
grimage on  earth  ;  that,  through  the  various 
changes  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  here, 
I  have  ever  had  a  refuge  to  flee  to.  And 
though  I  have  sometimes  had  to  think  how 
nearly  I  have  been  tried,  even  in  great  tribu- 
lation, when  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
separated  from  the  near  and  dear  connexions 
in  life, — yet  I  had  faith  to  believe,  that  the 
same  Divine  hand  which  had  been  with  me, 
and  led  me  safely  through  the  peril  of  deep 
waters,  would  still  continue  with  me  to  the 
end  ;  and  my  confidence  was  so  firmly  fixed 
in  him,  that  he  never  suffered  me  once  to  fail. 
I  always  thought  I  should  not  want ;  and  have 
now  reason  to  believe  I  never  shall.  He  that 
hath  been  my  Alpha,  will  be  my  Omega. 

"  And  my  desire  is,  that  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, may  steadfastly  place  your  trust  and 
confidence  in  that  same  Power  which  has  pre- 
served me  ; — that  the  days  of  your  youth  may 
be  devoted  to  his  service.  Though  many  may 
be  the  close  trials  that  you  will  have  to  meet 
with,  in  passing  along  through  this  world,  [ 
have  to  say  for  your  encouragement,  that  he 
will  never  forsake  them  that  trust  in  him.  He 
that  hath  delivered  out  of  six  troubles,  will  not 
leave  in  the  seventh.  Therefore,  let  not  your 
dependence  be  on  any  thing  which  this  world 
can  afford;  but  in  him  alone;  and  he  that 
is  the  guide  of  your  youth,  will  become  a 
staff  for  you  to  lean  upon  in  your  advanced 

aSe"  .       .  il 

Thus  was  this  ancient  labourer  sustained 

in  faith  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  thus  he 
could  comfort  others  with  the  same  consola- 
tion, wherewith  his  God,  in  trials  and  dis- 
tresses had  comforted  him.  He  died  in  peace  ; 
— and  by  his  bedside,  as  the  spirit  departed, 
and  by  the  open  grave  which  had  received  the 
clay  tabernacle  wherein  he  had  dwelt,  there 
was  felt  that  calming  presence  of  his  Divine 
Master,  sealing  the  assurance  on  the  minds  of 
those  assembled,  that  he  had  escaped  from  all 
sorrow,  and  had  entered  into  perfect  rest. 

We  have  said  that  Peter  Yarnall  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  position  in  the  army.  Before 
the  death  of  his  father  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
John  Pemberton,  expressing  his  regret  for  the 
course  he  had  taken,  and  asking  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Friends  might  be  used  to  obtain  his 
release.  John  Pemberton  look  no  direct  no- 
tice of  these  letters,  but  through  the  agency 
of  a  Friend  in  New  York,  took  some  steps  to 
obtain  the  discharge  of  both  Mordecai  and 
Peter  from  the  army.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Peter  again  wrote  to  John  Pemberton, 
from  whom  he  received  in  answer  the  follow, 
ing  letter : 

"Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  IStll,  1772. 
"  Dear  Peter, — Yesterday  I  received  thy 
letter  of  23d  of  Eighth  month,  which  gave  me 
some  satisfaction,  to  find  thou  continues  so 
sensible  of  thy  misstep.  I  wish  thy  mind 
may  become  so  humbled,  and  thy  spirit  con- 
trited,  that  thou  may  experience  greater  de- 
grees of  light  and  favour,  after  having  passed 
through  the  righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  transgressed  his  holy  laws, 
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ttnd  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of  his  grace. 
I  much  wish  to  see  some  one,  and  indeed  all 
the  offspring  of  thy  worthy  father,  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  become  ornaments  of  our  holy  pro- 
fession. 

"  Although  I  have  not  before  acknowledged 
the  receipt- of  thy  two  letters,  sent  me  soon 
after  thou  got  to  New  York, — yet  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  thee, — but  have  written 
divers  letters  to  our  friend  Henry  Haydock, 
to  promote  his  using  endeavours  to  obtain  thy 
liberty,  provided  thou  manifested  a  suitable 
disposition  of  mind.  He  writes  me,  there  is 
hope  of  thy  being  at  liberty  again,  and  I  wish, 
if  that  end  is  obtained,  thou  wilt  strive,  by  liv- 
ing under  Divine  fear,  to  manifest  greater  sta- 
bility  ;  and  so  make  recompense  to  thy  friends 
for  their  trouble,  by  the  hopes  they  may  have 
of  thy  future  well-doing.  It's  a  great  mercy 
thou  art  brought,  in  measure,  to  see  thy  slate 
and  condition;  and  as  thou  attends  to  that 
which  hath  visited,  thou  wilt  be  brought  into 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Truth,  and  ex- 
perience that  peace,  which  is  not  found  in  a 
rebellious  course. 

"  Thy  aged  father  lay  but  a  few  days,  in 
his  last  illness.  I  believe  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  thine  and  Mordecai's  conduct,  though 
he  bore  his  grief  silently.  I  went  to  see  him 
the  day  before  his  departure.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, though  weak,  and  in  much  bodily  pain  ; 
arid  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  assured 
that  some  care  would  be  taken  about  thee  and 
thy  brother.  All  his  children,  except  you 
two,  were  there  when  he  died,  if  I  remember 
right.  There  were  many  Friends  went  from 
the  city  to  -his  burial ;  and  we  had  a  good 
meeting  after  his  interment.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  centred  where  '  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.'  He 
was  buried  at  Springfield. 

"  I  expect  thy  brother  is  released,  and  on 
his  way  hither.  *  *  *  *  1  expect  it  will 
cost  me  considerable,  but  if  he  hereafter  does 
well,  I  shall  count  it  a  favour. 

"  If  thou  art  set  at  liberty,  it  will  be 'need- 
ful for  thee  to  get  a  good  master.  I  believe 
Stacy  Potts,  at  Trenton,  will  take  thee.  I 
spoke  to  him  some,  time  ago,  and  he  seemed 
willing,  unless  Friends  at  New  York  have  a 
more  suitable  place  for  thee;  and  I  hope  thou 
will  be  willing  to  be  advised. 

"  I  am,  with  sincere  desires  for  thy  welfare, 
thy  loving  friend, 

"  John  Pemberton." 
This  honest  plain-dealing  letter,  was  pre- 
served by  Peter  through  all  his  subsequent 
deviations  from  the  paths  of  righteousness,  in 
his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land.  Soon  after 
receiving  this  communication  he  received  a 
discharge  from  the  army  ;  the  obtaining  which 
cost  John  Pemberton  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Although  Peter  had  not  submitted  to 
Divine  grace,  so  as  to  qualify  him  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  holiness,  with  fear  and  Christian 
circumspection,  yet  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor  led  him  to  lake  his  advice.  He 
went  at  his  recommendation  to  live  with  Stacy 
Potis,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to 
Germantown,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
tanner.    He  followed  that  business  however 


for  a  very  short  time, — as  his  pride  and  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  attempt  some  occupa- 
tion giving  more  scope  for  talents  to  display 
themselves,  and  win  for  their  possessor  respect 
and  fame  in  after  life.  His  conversation  was 
attractive,  and  his  talents  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miration of  his  intimate  associates,  as  well  as 
those  incidentally  thrown  in  his  company. 

Dr.  Bond  became  acquainted  with  him  and 
encouraged  him  to  study  medicine,  to  which 
indeed  his  inclination  was  bent,  and  for  which 
he  had,  in  the  estimation  of  that  eminent  phy- 
sician, qualifications  to  ensure  success.  The 
doctor  not  only  recommended  to  him  the  pro- 
fession, but  by  the  exercise  of  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  behalf,  he  opened  a  way  for  him 
economically  to  attain  the  requisite  knowledge, 
by  obtaining  him  a  berth  as  a  student  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  he  found  lime, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  medical  pursuits,  to 
peruse  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  and 
some  of  his  visiters,  who  occasionally  found 
evidence,  that  he  had  been  reading  in  Sewel, 
Barclay,  and  other  religious  books,  entertained 
strong  hope  that  his  mind  was  becoming  more 
seriously  and  thoughtfully  engaged  for  his  own 
everlasting  good.  These  hopes  were  prema- 
ture. The  war  of  the  revolution  coming  on, 
and  the  Ameaican  army  being  scantily  sup- 
plied with  medical  men,  an  opportunity  was 
opened  for  young  students*  of  medicine,  to  ob- 
tain employment,  experience,  and  preferment. 
Peter  Yarnall  was  anxious  for  all  these,  and 
his  vague  admiration  for  the  principles  of 
peace,  truth,  and  righteousness,  exercised  lit- 
tle restraint  on  his  actions.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  surgeon's  mate,  early  in  1776,  and 
in  the  summer  of 'that  year  was  stationed  at 
fort  Washington  on  the  Hudson.  Being  now 
thrown  among  irreligious  men,  he  gave  full 
play  to  his  evil  propensities,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  gross  wickedness,  particularly  of  pro- 
fane swearing.  He  also  made  frequent  sport 
of  the  religion  of  his  education,  mimicking  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  preaching  of  his  de- 
ceased parent,  as  well  as  of  other  ministers 
amongst  Friends.  Two  British  frigates  and 
a  tender  having  sailed  by  fort  Washington,  an 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  by  the  troops  in 
the  fort  to  burn  them.  The  young  surgeon 
exempted  by  his  station  from  necessarily  tak- 
ing part  in  such  scenes,  was  a  volunteer 
amongst  those  engaged.  The  tender  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Although  Peter  was  now,  to  justify  his  own 
course,  disposed  to  condemn  Friends  and  their 
principles,  yet  the  remembrance  of  John  Pem- 
berton's  labours  of  love  on  his  account,  and  of 
the  affability  and  kindness  with  which  Samuel 
Emlen  still  continued  to  greet  him  when  they 
met,  exercised  at  times  a  salutary  restraint  on 
his  tongue,  and  as  he  acknowledged,  prevent- 
ed him  from  abusing  the  Society  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  We  will  not  follow  him 
in  his  various  posts  of  labour,  but  briefly  state 
that  in  the  Seventh  month,  1778,  being  in  poor 
health,  he  obtained  a  discharge  from  the  army. 
He  now  prosecuted  his  medical  studies,  and 
obtained  a  diploma,  dated  the  10th  of  Second 
month,  1779.  The  next  day  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Delaware,  Captain  Barry,  sailing 
under  a  letter  of  marque,  and  bound  to  the 


West  Indies,  to  seize  on  all  English  trading 
vessels  they  might  meet.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  Ihis  robbery,  and  had  prize  money, 
the  price  of  blood  and  of  outrage,  to  distribute. 
What  character  could  be  found  less  resembling 
that  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  meek,  humble  and 
hopeful  as  he  approached  the  grave,  than  his 
son  at  this  period  of  his  life.  The  father  had 
believed  in,  and  preached  Christ  Jesus,  as  the 
Saviour  and  sanctifier  of  men, — the  Prince  of 
Peace,  full  of  mercy  towards  all, — and  had 
been  engaged,  for  his  dear  Master's  sake,  to 
press  on  men  the  necessity  of  holiness,  of  liv- 
ing in  love,  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  unto  them.  The  son,  actively 
engaged  in  robbery,  in  legalized  murder,  in 
doing  deeds  of  wickedness,  speaking  words  of 
profanity,  in  mimicking,  for  the  amusemenj  of 
sinners,  the  earnest  exhortations  of  Christ's 
faithful  ambassadors,  and  in  enticing  others 
by  example  into  acts  of  evil.  But  the  mercy 
of  the  Most  High,  was  not  yet  exhausted  to- 
wards him,  a  saving  visitation  was  yet  to  come 
upon  his  poor  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Divine  Protection  of  the  Church. 

There  has  been  no  period  since  the  rise  of 
the  Society,  that  the  faithful  members  have 
been  free  from  suffering,  arising  out  of  one 
cause  or  another,  either  from  without  or  from 
defection  within  its  borders.  In  relation  to 
assaults  of  their  open  enemies,  S.  Crisp  says, 
"  Friends,  consider  the  great  works  that  this 
mighty  arm  of  the  Lord  hath  brought  to  pass 
in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  ; 
how  many  contrivances  have  been  framed, 
and  laws  and  decrees  made  to  lay  you  waste  ; 
and  to  make  you  cease  to  be  a  people  ;  and 
how  have  the  wicked  rejoiced  thereat,  for  a 
season,  crying,  ah,  ha,  thus  would  we  have 
it  ;  they  are  all  now  given  up  to  banishment, 
to  imprisonment,  to  spoil  and  ruin.  Now  let 
us  see  if  that  invisible  Arm  they  trust  in,  can 
deliver  them.  Oh,  Friends,  how  hath  your 
God  been  your  support  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
exercises!  And  when  he  hath  pleased  how 
hath  he  quieted  the  sharpest  storms,  and  turn- 
ed back  the  greatest  floods  and  torrents  of 
persecution  that  ever  you  met  with  !  How 
hath  he  confounded  his  and  your  enemies,  and 
brought  confusion  upon  the  heads  of  them  that 
sought  your  hurt  !  Were  not  these  things 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God?  Did  your 
number,  'your  policy,  your  interest,  or  anv~ 
thing  that  might  be  culled  your  own,  contri- 
bute anything  lo  these  your  great  preserva- 
tions and  deliverances?  If  nor,  then  let  God 
have  the  glory,  and  acknowledge  to  his  praise, 
These  have  been  the  Lord's  doings,  and  are 
marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

We  could  hardly  have  supposed,  had  we 
not  the  history,  that  so  early  would  men  have 
arisen  among  themselves,  who  would  have 
sought  to  destroy  the  Society,  and  to  scatter 
the  members  from  the  beautiful  order  and  fel- 
lowship, which  the  Head  of  the  church  insti- 
tuted among  them.  But  the  reliance  of  the 
true  Friends  for  strength  to  resist  those  efforts, 
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and  to  keep  the  Society  together,  was  upon  the 
same  divine  Arm,  which  gathered  and  defend- 
ed them  against  their  persecutors  without. 

"  Again,"  he  says,  "  dear  Friends,  consider 
how  the  wicked  one  hath  wrought  in  a  mys- 
tery among  yourselves,  to  scatter  you,  and  to 
lay  you  waste  from  heing  a  people,  as  at  this 
day — how  many  several  ways  hath  he  tried, 
raising  up  men  of  perverse  minds,  to  subvert, 
and  to  turn  you  from  the  faith,  and  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
and  to  separate  you  from  that  invisible  Power 
that  hath  been  your  strength,  and  to  separate 
you  one  from  another — and  by  subtle  wiles  to 
lead  you  into  a  false  liberty,  above  the  cross 
of  Christ — and  sometimes  by  sowing  seeds  of 
heresy  and  seditions,  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  whom  they  could,  with  pernicious 
principles.  But  oh,  how  have  their  designs 
been  frustrated,  and  the  authors  thereof  con- 
founded  and  brought  to  nought  !  And  how 
have  you  been  preserved,  as  a  flock  under  the 
hand  of  a  careful  shepherd,  even  unto  this 
day  !  which  ministers  great  cause  of  thanks- 
giving unto  all  the  faithful,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  this  preserving  power 
in  their  own  particulars." 

Not  only  by  his  omnipotent  arm,  imme- 
diately extended  for  the  guidance  and  defence 
of  his  church,  which  the  Lord  Almighty  was 
bringing  out  of  the  wilderness,  but  also  through 
the  instrumentality  of  prepared  and  chosen 
servants,  did  he  administer  counsel  and  pro- 
tection to  many,  who  were  yet  inexperienced 
and  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices.  Through  the 
faithfulness  of  devoted  men  and  women,  en- 
dued with  Divine  wisdom,  those  devices  were 
exposed,  and  such  as  were  caught  with  them 
laboured  with  in  love  for  their  restoration,  and 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  their  pernicious 
principles,  both  in  dividing  and  scattering  the 
Society,  and  destroying  their  own  growth  and 
safe  standing  in  the  Truth.  Had  that  care 
been  faithfully  extended  to  some  influential 
members  in  our  day,  and  their  defections  in 
principle  and  practice  timely  and  perseveringly 
testified  against,  the  Society  would  have  been 
spared  two  of  the  greatest  convulsions  it  has 
felt  since  its  rise.  But  let  us  not  despair  that 
Divine  help  will  be  revealed  in  the  Lord's 
time,  if  those  who  see  the  straits  which  the 
church  is  brought  into,  are  willing  to  bear 
their  portions  of  suffering,  and  to  keep  under 
a  daily  travail  of  soul  for  their  own  safe  gui- 
dance and  preservation — and  in  the  spiiil  of 
supplication  to  ask  him  to  take  the  cause  into 
his  own  hand,  and  bring  deliverance  to  his 
oppressed  people,  when  he  shall  see  that  the 
time  lo  favour  Zion  has  come. 

S.  Crisp  further  says,  "  it  is  worth  your 
consideration  to  behold,  how  that  by  his  in- 
visible power,  so  many  faithful  watchmen  are 
raised  up  upon  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  that  in 
most  of  vour  meetings,  there  be  men  and  wo- 
men upon  whom  God  hath  laid  a  concern,  to 
be  taking  care  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
to  take  the  oversight  upon  them,  to  see  all 
things  kept  in  good  and  decent  order.  These 
have  not  been,  nor  are  brought  under  this 
charge,  by  any  act  of  yours  ;  but  God  hath 
raised  up  pastors  and  teachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, of  hi*  own  election  and  choice,  and 


bowed  their  spirits  to  take  upon  them  the  work 
and  service,  to  which  they  are  appointed  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  and  for  the  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  church  ;  to  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said,  Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  Such  ought  to  be  hearkened  to  in  the 
discharge  of  their  trust,  as  those  that  must 
give  an  account  to  him  that  called  them,  and 
gifted  them  for  their  several  works  and  ser- 
vices in  the  church.  And  by  these  ways  and 
means  hath  the  Lord  established  among  you 
a  heavenly  government,  and  built  as  it  were 
a  hedge  about  you,  that  ye  may  be  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  people  fitted 
for  the  glory  that  is,  and  shall  daily  be  more 
and  more  revealed  among  and  upon  the  faith- 
ful, who  delight  in  that  power  that  called  them 
to  be  saints,  and  to  bear  a  profession  for  the 
holy  name  of  God,  against  the  many  names 
and  ways,  that  men  in  their  changeable  minds 
have  set  up,  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  alone 
may  be  exalted." 

A  fearful  thing  will  it  be  in  the  end,  to  all 
those,  who,  giving  countenance  to  wrong  prin- 
ciples or  practice,  shall  contribute  to  mar  this 
excellent  church  government,  and  to  break 
the  hedge  which  the  Lord  has  placed  around 
us  for  a  defence.  We  have  mournfully  be- 
held and  felt  the  desolating  effects  of  a  spirit 
of  disunity  and  discord,  and  the  impossibility 
of  man's  restoring  to  the  ancient  paths  to  dwell 
in,  those  who  have  become  alienated  from  the 
Truth  and  the  friends  of  truth:  how  fervently 
then  should  we  desire,  that  the  Lord  would 
defend  his  vineyard  from  the  arch  enemy,  that 
the  vine  of  his  planting  may  flourish,  and  bear 
fruit  to  his  praise  and  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

We  select,  as  they  occur,  in  running  over 
the  second  volume,  the  following  passages, 
exhibiting  the  very  slight  hold  which  the  sen- 
timents and  example  of  consistent  Friends 
had  upon  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  She 
appears  sometimes  to  have  joined,  in  private 
opportunities,  with  the  modes  of  worship  in 
use  among  other  societies,  and  to  have  thus 
countenanced  practices  and  principles  directly 
in  opposition  to  those  incumbent  upon  her  as 
a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  up- 
hold. 

She  thus  records  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
daughters  : — "  Upton,  Eleventh  mo.  5,  (1832.) 
Last  Fourlh-day,  my  dearest  H  was  mar- 
ried to  W.  C.  S.  The  morning  was  bright, 
the  different  families  collected, — of  course  I 
was  not  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  went  to  Ham  House  to  take 
leave  of  their  dear  party  ;  they  then  came 
home  and  we  soon  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
about  thirty  in  number.  There  appeared  a 
serious  and  yet  cheerful  feeling  over  us.  I 
felt  prayer  for  them,  but  saw  no  opportunity 
vocally  lo  express  it.    As  we  arose  to  leave 


the  table,  William  Streatfield,  vicar  of  East 
Ham,  (the  clergyman  who  had  married  the 
parties,  and  whose  son  was  the  bridegroom) 
returned  thanks  for  the  blessings  received — 
[in  other  words  said  grace  ;]  when  quile  un- 
expectedly to  myself,  there  was  such  a  solemn 
silence,  as  if  all  were  arrested,  that  I  was  ena- 
bled vocally  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  them, 
&c."    II.  p.  164. 

After  this  marriage  she  paid  a  visit  to  her 
sister  Cunningham,  who  was  the  wife  of  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  and  who  thus  speaks 
of  her  visit.  "  On  Sunday,  my  dearest  sister 
being  at  Pakefield  with  the  Friends,  induced  my 
remaining  all  day  there.  She  drank  tea  with 
me  at  the  Hawtreys'.  Mr.  Hawtrey  and  she 
had  some  animated  and  delightful  conversa- 
tion, before  we  went  down  to  the  lecture  in 
the  school  room;  dearest  Betsey  accompanied 
us  and  some  of  the  other  Friends  joined  us. 
After  the  usual  singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  Haw- 
trey read  very  impressively  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Ephesians,  we  then  had 
silence,  after  which  she  arose  and  beautifully 
addressed  the  meeting,  &c."    II.  p.  165. 

In  1836  she  was  called  to  France  by  an 
accident  which  had  happened  to  her  husband 
and  daughter  in  riding — after  her  return,  she 
writes  : — "  William  and  I  went  one  day  to 
St.  Orner  and  stayed  till  the  next.  1  was 
much  interested  in  attending  High  Mass, 
but  here  I  thought  I  saw  something  of  the 
work  of  true  religion,  under  what  appeared  to 
me  the  rubbish  of  superstition  and  show.  But 
I  also  thought  that  much  of  the  same  thing  re- 
mained  among  protestants.  I  long  to  see  true 
religion  in  its  purity  spread  more  and  more  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  men."  II. 
p.  260. 

In  1839  she  again  visited,  with  a  minute 
from  her  Monthly  meeting,  the  continent,  ac- 
companied by  J.  F.,  her  husband  and  daughter. 
They  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  Seventh  month, 
and  she  thus  describes  an  incident  of  that  vi- 
sit. "  We  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  enter- 
tainments I  ever  saw,  given  by  Colonel  Trou- 
chin,  at  a  lovely  place  a  few  miles  from 
Geneva,  the  fine  snowy  mountains  about  us, 
the  lake  within  sight.  In  an  avenue  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  wood,  we  had  a  handsome  re- 
past to  which  about  a  hundred  persons  sat 
down.  The  gentleman  who  gave  it,  is  a  de- 
voted Christian,  a  man  of  large  property  and 
this  blessing  sanctified  by  grace.  I  visited  a 
delightful  institution  for  the  sick  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  on  his  grounds.  To  return  to 
our  entertainment,  grace  teas  very  solemnly 
said  before  our  meal  and  very  beautiful  hymn 
singing  afterwards.  Then  we  withdrew  into 
the  house,  where  1  believe  the  anoiniing  was 
poured  forth  upon  me  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love  and  power."    II.  p.  363. 

In  1840  she  writes  : — "Our  beloved  daugh- 
ter L  was  confined  on  Fourth-day.  The 

babe,  a  lovely  girl,  breathed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  ihen  died.  They  had  the  child 
named  and  baptized.  1  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent,  and  certainly  some  of  the  prayers  were 
very  solemn  and  such  as  1  could  truly  unite 
with  ;  but  part  of  the  ceremony  appeared  to 
me  superstitious,  and  having  a  strong  savour 
of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Chifrch."    II.  p.  374. 


THE  FEIEND. 
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"  We  held  the  truth,"  says  William  Penn, 
"  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits, 
or  after  our  own  will  and  affections.  They 
were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjection,  inso- 
much that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew  us, 
we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  dispo- 
sal, to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we 
list,  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  no  plea- 
sure, no  profits,  no  fear,  no  favour  could  draw 
us  from  this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful 
frame."    G.  Fox's  Journal,  p.  45. 

This  retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame  of 
mind,  has  always  been,  and  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  principles,  must  always  be,  the 
characteristic  of  the  true  Quaker. 

"  The  glory  of  this  day,"  says  he  in  the 
same  place,  "  and  foundation  of  the  hope  that 
has  not  made  us  ashamed  since  we  were  a 
people,  you  know  is  that  blessed  principle  of 
light  and  life  of  Christ,  which  we  profess  and 
direct  people  to  as  the  great  instrument  and 
agent  of  man's  conversion  to  God  ;  it  was  by 
this  we  were  first  touched,  and  effectually  en- 
lightened, as  to  our  inward  state;  which  put 
us  upon  the  consideration  of  our  latter  end, 
causing  us  to  set  the  Lord  before  our  eyes  and 
to  number  our  days,  thai  we  might  apply  our 
hearts  to  wis'dom.  In  that  day  we  judged  not 
after  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  after  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  ;  but  according  to  the  light  and 
sense  this  blessed  principle  gave  us,  we  judged 
and  acted  in  reference  to  things  and  persons, 
ourselves  and  others,  yea,  towards  God  our 
maker.  For  being  quickened  by  it  in  our  in- 
ward man,  we  could,  easily  discern  the  differ- 
ence of  things,  and  feel  what  was  right,  and 
what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  ft,  and  what 
■was  not,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and 
civil  concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of 
the  fellowship  of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that  our 
fellowship  stood." 

, Being  called  by  that  Holy  Spirit  to  the  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
Friends  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  that 
call,  to  bear  a  consistent  testimony  against  all 
worship  performed  in  the  will  of  man,  and  at 
set  times,  against  a  man-made  and  hireling 
ministry — so  that  they  could  not  countenance 
what  they  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  great  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  by  attending  such 
places  of  worship  or  joining  in  fellowship  with 
such  acts  of  ministry  and  worship,  as  are  not 
according  to  the  pure  and  holy  practice  into 
which  they  felt  themselves  called.  And  the 
rule  holds  good  with  all  the  testimonies  against 
evil  things,  which  they  have  been  required 
to  bear.  That  thorough  consistency  of  con- 
duct which  the  Society  regards  as  a  paramount 
religious  duty — is  part  and  parcel  every  where, 
and  at  all  times,  of  genuine  Christianity;  for 
that  which  the  truly  awakened  mind  sees  in 
the  light  of  Christ  to  be  wrong,  the  same  light 
makes  manifest  that  he  is  to  separate  himself 
from,  and  in  no  way  to  touch  or  taste  or  han- 
dle. Unquestioning  obedience  to  these  point- 
ings is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit, — the  mark  of 
discipleship,  the  badge  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
sainls. 

True  Christian  unity — the  love  of  the  breth- 
ren— that  love  and  unity  which  are  queried  of 
in  our  Discipline, — are  inseparable  from  this 


consistent  and  humble  walking  according  to 
manifested  duty ;  and  the  profession  of  love 
will  be  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal,  unless  those 
that  profess  it,  see  eye  to  eye  upon  this  great 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.    Those  who  thus 
live  up  to  that  which  the  Light  of  Christ 
manifests  in  the  heart,  under  whatever  name 
and  profession  they  may  be,  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  our  Society  has 
ever  recognized  them  as  such.    But  inasmuch 
as  we  believe  no  other  people  has  made  this 
thorough  consistency  of  life  and  conduct,  so 
essential  a  part  of  their  doctrine  and  discipline 
as  the  Society  of  Friends — or  has  so  restored 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  true  and  pri- 
mitive Church  ;  inasmuch  too,  as  the  Society 
was  founded  by  and  consisted  of  those  who 
saw  eye  to  eye  on  this  great  theme,  and  knew 
that  the  sense  of  religious  duty  must  of  neces- 
sity be  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole 
life  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church,  and  whose  great  con- 
cern was  so  to  live  and  so  to  walk — we  feel  that 
a  Society  thus  gathered  and  constituted,  may 
apply  to  its  living  members  the  blessed  hopes 
and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  belonging  to  that 
spiritual  Israel  of  which  the  chosen  people  were 
the  type.  Not  that  we  have  ever  supposed  mere 
membership  in  our  Society  to  give  even  the  sha- 
dow of  any  such  high  claim  ;  or  that  we  would 
exclude  from  the  fold  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
spiritual  Israel,  any,  of  whatsoever  denomina- 
nation,  who,  faithful  to  the  light  vouchsafed, 
thus  live  and  practice;  but  that  there  has  been 
revealed  to  us  as  a  people,  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Al- 
mighty— a  higher  and  purer  standard  of  con- 
duct— a  bolder  and  more  unflinching  testimo- 
ny, embodied  in  practice,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world — selfishness,  pride,  injustice  and 
hypocrisy,  than  any  people  of  modern  times 
have  held. 

That  we  are  not  now,  the  people  we  once 
were,  must  be  freely  confessed  ;  yet  great  as 
has  at  various  times  and  in  various  places, 
since  the  brightness  of  our  early  rising,  been 
our  defection  from  the  truth  to  which  our 
forefathers  were  gathered — we  have  ever  as 
a  body  recognized  that  truth ;  and  there 
have  always  been  living  members  in  the  So- 
ciety, who  have  kept  and  lived  up  to  the 
primitive  faith.  The  sacred  fire  from  Heaven 
upon  the  altar,  has  never  been  extinguished, 
faint  and  expiring  as  has  seemed,  at  times, 
to  be  the  flame. 

Restoration  and  not  improvement  should  be 
the  aim  and  watchword  of  such  a  people;  for 
to  them  all  improvement  which  is  not  restora- 
tion is  false  and  delusive.  This  defection 
from  consistent  practice,  has  ever  been  felt  as 
a  weight  and  burden  upon  the  living  members 
of  the  Church,  and  upon  the  ministry  in  par- 
ticular, and  has  greatly  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  which,  as  a  Chris- 
tian people,  we  owe  to  a  world  estranged  from 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  And  whenever 
the  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  pleased 
afresh  to  visit  his  people,  the  first  duty  has 
been  felt  to  be  the  searching  of  the  camp  for 
the  unclean  and  forbidden  thing — the  purify- 
ing of  our  own  practice — the  bringing  of  us 
back  to  a  greater  conformity  to  primitive  sim- 


plicity ;  and  these  times  of  restoration,  have 
always  been  times  of  increasing  vigour  in  the 
discipline  and  increasing  brightness  in  the 
ministry — times  in  which  messengers  have 
again  and  again  been  raised  up  and  sent  forth 
from  amongst  us  to  preach  in  the  power  and 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation. 

If  these  remarks  are  correct,  and  their  truth 
will  hardly  be  questioned,  they  throw  light  on 
the  real  character  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  extracts  which  follow — sentiments — we 
are  constrained  to  add — which  betray  the 
writer's  want  of  depth  and  discrimination,  both 
as  to  the  subjects  themselves,  of  which  she  is 
treating,  and  as  to  the  ground  taken  by  our 
Society  in  these  respects. 

Sixth  rno.  3d,  (1831.)  "The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing concluded  this  day  week.  I  was  highly 
comforted  by  the  good  spirit  manifested  in  it 
by  numbers.  I  think  I  never  was  so  much 
satisfied  by  the  ground  Friends  took;  leading 
us  to  maintain  what  we  consider  our  testimo- 
nies upon  a  scriptural  and  Christian  ground, 
rather  than  because  our  forefathers  maintained 
them.  My  opinion  is  that  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  cause  our  Society  to  remain  a  living  and 
spiritual  body,  as  its  being  willing  to  stand 
open  to  improvement ;  because,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  as  the  Church  generally  emerges 
out  of  the  dark  state  it  was  brought  into,  its 
light  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  and  we 
as  a  part  of  it,  shall  partake  of  this  dispensa- 
tion."    If.  p.  133. 

Twelfth  mo.  17th,  (1836.)  "We  had  a 
very  interesting  Quarterly  Meeting  yesterday, 

though  the  ministry  of  our  dear  Friend   

 ,  tried  me  much  in  points,  more  particu- 
larly her  applying  to  us  as  a  people,  those 
blessed  hopes  and  promises,  that  I  apprehend 
belong  simply  to  the  living  Church  of  Christ, 
gathered  out  of  all  administrations  and  na- 
tions. I  doubt  not  the  living  members  of  our 
body,  from  their  first  rise,  have  been  in  many 
instances,  bright  and  shining  lights  in  their 
day,  and  have  peculiarly  had  to  uphold  the 
simple,  pure  spirituality  of  gospel  trulh  ;  but 
I  see  no  authority  for  our  supposing  ourselves 
to  be  more  of  a  chosen  people,  the  select  few, 
than  all  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb;  though  1  think  our  calling- a  high  and 
important  one,  in  the  militant  Church  of 
Christ."    II.  p.  262. 

(To  he  continued.) 


On  the  universality  of  Magnetism. — From 
recent  experiments  it  appears  almost  certain, 
that  not  only  iron,  but  all  substances  are  more 
or  less  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence. 

Sixty  substances  deprived  of  iron  by  the 
usual  means,  and  found  to  be  chemically  pure, 
were  subjected  to  magnetic  action.  Among 
these  substances,  are  the  following : — dis- 
tilled water  in  the  state  of  ice,  quartz  of  per- 
fect transparency,  carbonate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  sulphur,  camphor,  gum,  beeswax, 
&c.  When  properly  prepared  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  horse  shoe  magnet,  they  all 
evinced  signs  of  magnetism. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

THE  DIVIDED  BURDEN. 

I  saw  a  boy  who  toward  his  cottage  home 

A  heavy  burden  bore.    The  way  was  steep 

And  rocky,  and  his  little  loaded  arm, 

Strained  downward  to  its  full  extent,  while  wide 

The  other  horizontally  was  thrown, 

As  if  to  counterpoise  the  painful  weight 

That  drew  him  toward  the  earth. 

Awhile  he  paused 
And  sat  his  burden  down,  just  when  the  path 
Grew  moie  precipitous,  and  wiped  his  brow 
With  his  worn  sleeve,  and  panting,  breathed  long 
draughts 

Of  the  sweet  air,  while  the  hot  summer  sun 
Humed  o'er  his  forehead. 

But  another  boy 
'Neath  a  cool  poplar  in  a  neighbouring  field 
Sat  playing  with  his  dog,  and  from  the  grass 
Uprising  with  light  bound,  the  fence  he  cleared 
And  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  share  the  toil. 
So  on  they  went  together,  grasping  firm 
The  basket's  handle,  with  a  right  good  will  ; 
And  while  their  young  clear  voices  met  my  ear, 
I  recollected  how  the  Bible  said 
"  Bear  one  another's  burdens,"  and  perceived 
That  to  obey  God's  voice  was  happiness. 
Then  as  the  bee  gleans  from  the  humblest  flower 
Sown  by  the  wayside,  honey  for  her  hive, — 
I  treasured  up  the  lesson,  and  when  eve 
Called  home  the  labouring  ox,  and  to  its  bed 
Warned  the  young  bird,  and  shut  the  lily's  cup, 
I  took  my  little  boy  upon  my  knee 
And  told  him  of  the  basket-bearer's  toil, 
And  of  the  friend  who  helped  him. — 

When  his  eye 
Swelled  full  and  round,  and  fixed  upon  my  face 
Taking  the  story  to  his  inmost  soul, 
I  said,  "  My  son,  be  pitiful  to  all, 
And  aid  them  when  thou  canst. 

"  For  God  hath  sown 
Sweet  seeds  within  us,  seeds  of  sympathy, 
Whose  buds  are  virtues,  such  as  bloom  for  Heaven. 
If  thy  young  sister  weepeth,  kiss  the  tear 
From  her  smooth  cheek,  and  soothe  with  tenderness 
Her  swelling  breast;  or  if  a  secret  thorn 
Is  in  thy  brother's  bosom,  draw  it  thence  ; 
Or  if  thy  playmate  sorroweth,  lend  an  ear 
And  share  with  sympathy  his  weight  of  woe. 
And  when  thou  art  a  man,  my  little  one, 
Still  keep  Ihy  spirit  open  to  the  ills 
Of  foreigner  and  stranger,  of  the  race 
Whom  Afric's  sun  hath  darken'd,  and  of  those 
Poor  red-browed  exiles  from  our  forest  shades 
Where  once  they  ruled  supreme. 

"  Thus  shall  thou  shun 
That  selfishness  which  wrapt  in  its  own  gifts 
Forgets  alike  the  Giver,  and  the  griefs 
Of  those  that  mourn. 

"  So  mayest  thou  ever  find 
Pity  and  love  in  thy  own  time  of  need, 
If  on  thy  young  heart  as  a  signet  ring 
Thou  gravest  that  motto  from  a  book  divine, 
'  Bear  one  another's  burdens  and  fulfil 
The  law  of  Christ.'" 


Extract. —  II'  thou  hast  been  visited  by 
sickness,  thou  knowest,  tind  if  thou  hast  not, 
thou  wilt  know  by  and  by,  how  much  sick- 
ness disqualifies  us  from  attending  to  any 
tying  requiring  calmness  and  consideration. 
If  it  be  difficult  to  lift  a  weight  in  health,  it  is 
not  likely  lo  be  an  easy  affair  in  sickness. 
Eternnl  things  Are  weighty  considerations,  and 
they  should  be  attended  to  while  we  have 
health,  with  all  our  heart,  our  mind,  our  soul, 
and  our  strength.  How  calm  would  our  sick- 
beds he,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
cast  our  burdens  on  Him  who  has  promised 
to  sustain  them  ;  nothing  else  to  say  than 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  l>enefits  ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  ini- 


quities; who  healeth  all  thy  diseases;  who 
redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction ;  who 
crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  ten- 
der mercies  !"  "  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy 
judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithful- 
ness has  afflicted  me."  "  Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory." 


"  There's  not  a  heath,  however  rude, 

But  hath  some  little  flower 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude, 

And  scent  the  evening  hour. 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  cast 

By  grief  and  sorrow  down, 
But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past 

To  love  and  call  its  own." 


The  "  poor  in  spirit"  are  those  who  desire 
no  earthly  distinction,  covet  no  earthly  riches, 
are  thankful  for  what  they  have,  and  think  it 
more  than  they  deserve. 
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We  have  intermitted  for  some  time  our  no- 
tices of  political  events  and  changes  in  Eu- 
rope. In  regard  to  France,  we  were  inclined 
to  indulge  the  hope,  that  reason  and  order 
were  gradually  gaining  the  ascendant,  and 
that  a  settled  and  regulated  government  would 
permanently  be  established.  This  hope,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  with  a  fear,  that  re- 
peated indications  of  a  turbulent  and  disor- 
ganizing spirit  in  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  metropolis,  were  but  premonitory  of 
anoiher  and  more  terrible  outbreak.  This 
fear,  it  now  appears,  was  too  well  founded. 
By  the  arrival  at  Boston,  on  or  about  the  1 2th 
instant,  of  the  steamer  Niagara,  in  the  short 
passage  of  eleven  days  from  Liverpool,  was 
received  the  astounding  intelligence  of  an  in- 
surrection  in  Paris,  which  in  ferocity  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  its  parallel.  Wiihout  attempting  an  ac- 
count in  detail  of  the  causes  and  the  progress 
of  this  awful  convulsion,  we  can  only  cull  a 
few  particulars  from  the  abundant  newspaper 
statements.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  last 
month,  barricades  were  raised  by  the  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  troops 
and  the  National  Guard  were  called  out.  On 
the  23d,  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves 
of  all  that  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Seine,  stretching  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  to  the  river;  whilst  on  the  left 
bank  they  occupied  all  that  portion,  called  the 
city.  The  faubourgs  St.  Marcel,  St.  Victor, 
and  the  lower  quarter  of  Jacques.  On  this 
day  there  were  but  partial  conflicts,  but  the 
insurgents  seemed  to  be  occupied  more  at  for- 
tifying their  position,  than  in  actually  fighting. 
On  the  24th,  (Seventh  day)  the  carnage  and 
battles  on  the  south  of  the  river  were  terrible. 
Until  three  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  during  the 
\\  hole  of  the  previous  night,  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  and  the  noise  of  the  musketry  were 
incessant.  On  Seventh-day  night,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Capitol  was  in  an  awful  state. 


"  Fighting  continued  with  unabated  fury. 
Large  masses  of  troops  poured  in  from  all  the 
neighbouring  departments,  but  still  the  insur- 
gents, having  rendered  their  position  almost 
impregnable,  resisted  more  or  less  effectually 
all  the  force  which  could  be  brought  against 
them." 

The  fighting  continued  the  whole  of  the  day 
following  (First-day)  with  a  fearful  loss  of 
life,  especially  in  the  National  Guards.  On 
Second-day  morning  early,  it  was  thought 
that  the  insurgents  would  surrender,  but  again 
the  hope  thus  held  out  was  not  immediately 
realized.  At  half-past  ten  the  fighting  was 
resumed,  and  it  was  only  after  a  frightful 
struggle  of  about  two  more  hours,  that  the 
government  troops  every  where  prevailed. 
On  the  27th,  (Third-day)  "  the  insurrection 
was  definitely  quelled."  So  says  the  account, 
but  whether  this  prove  in  reality  the  case,  or 
what  further  troubles  are  yet  to  follow,  it  were 
useless  and  vain  to  conjecture.  All  is  in  His 
hands  who  controls  and  directs  the  course  of 
events  according  to  his  own  all-wise,  but  in- 
scrutable purposes. 

As  respects  the  extent  of  the  carnage  con- 
sequent on  this  tremendous  struggle  of  four 
days,  the  reports  must  be  taken  with  some 
allowance;  one  account  states  the  loss  on  both 
sides  to  be  10,000  killed  and  2,500  wounded  ; 
another  estimates  the  number,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  at  15,000. 

Wliiteland  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  $70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constitute  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  timely 
completed. 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tav.  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

— r 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  emplov  ing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department,  Application  may  be  made 
lo  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haver  ford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bi'ttle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharplcss;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

THE  SAMARITANS. 

Gerizim.    A  Ketubah. 

A  portion  of  one  day  was  allotted  to  the 
ascent  of  Gerizim.    "  We  left  the  town  at  the 
south-west  corner,  and  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  up  a  fertile  and  well-watered  ravine, 
which  comes  down  to  the  town  at  this  part, 
with  fine  fields,  and  some  gardens  and  or- 
chards on  each  of  its  sides,  and  passed  a  co- 
pious fountain,  called  the  Ras  el-'Ain,  and  an 
aqueduct,    Some  of  the  people,  as  we  were 
going  along,  brought  us  offerings  of  green 
almonds,  which  they  plucked  from  the  trees, 
and  which  we  accepted  as  tokens  of  their 
kindness.    We  noticed  some  very  large  spe- 
cimens of  the  cactus  indicus  growing  near  the 
road.    They  were  almost  like  trees  in  point 
of  size.     This  plant  is  very  abundant  on 
mount  Ebal,  covering  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface,  where  any  soil  is  to  be  found.    A  lit- 
tle way  out  of  the  town,  we  met  with  one  or 
two  Samaritans  driving  six  lambs  before  them. 
They  had  been  washing  them,  they  said,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  each  day  for  about 
a  week  before  the  Passover,  which  was  nigh 
at  hand.    After  an  ascent  of  twenty  minutes 
from  the  town,  we  sat  down  to  take  a  rest,  as 
we  found  the  way  rather  steep.    Five  minutes 
further  on,  turning  a  little  to  the  left  from  the 
path  we  were  following,  we  came  to  a  piece 
of  ground,  which  our  guide  told  us  was  the 
site  of  Kenisah  Adam,  the  church  of  Adam, 
where  Mokada,  the  daughter  of  our  first  pro- 
genitors, was  born.    We  were  now  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.    Proceeding  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  over  the  table-land,  we  came  to  the 
Mazbih,  or  '  place  of  sacrifice.'    It  is  a  small 
drain,  about  fifteen  inches  wide, .between  two 
rows  of  five  stones  on  each  side,  there  having 
been,  we  were  told,  originally  six.  Money, 
we  were  informed,  now  fails  to  secure  from 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  the  privilege  of  sacri- 
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ficing  at  this  spot.  At  ten  minutes  in  advance, 
we  came  to  some  ruins  of  a  town  and  fort, 
which,  our  guide  gravely  informed  us,  was 
Luz  or  Bethel!  On  approaching  this  place, 
our  Samaritan  friends,  under  the  allegation 
that  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood  is  holy, 
took  off  their  shoes,  vr  lich  they  cove  ed  with 
stones,  lest  they  should  be  stolen  in  their  ab- 
sence. They  asked  us  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple; but  of  course  we  declined.  The  ruins 
here,  which  are  very  considerable,  we  particu- 
larly examined,  and  found  them  to  be  cor- 
rectly described  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Contigu- 
ous to  them,  on  the  west  side,  we  had  our 
attention  directed  to  one  or  two  flat  stones, 
which  our  Samaritan  friends  maintained,  cover 
the  twelve  stones  brought  from  the  Jordan  by 
the  Israelites.  When  we  expressed  our  doubts 
about  the  accuracy  of  their  belief  as  to  this 
matter,  they  said, '  We  shall  dig  down  and  show 
you  that  it  is  well-founded.'  Though  we  held 
them  to  their  word,  they  took  special  care  to 
make  no  progress  in  the  work.  It  is  on  this 
hill,  and  not  on  Ebal,  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  the  Samaritans,  according  to  the  reading 
in  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  maintain 
that  the  stones  from  the  Jordan  were  origi- 
nally placed.  The  Muslim  Wale,  by  which 
Mount  Gerizim  is  marked  at  a  distance,  is 
close  on  these  ruins.  Similar  tomb  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  all  the  more  remarkable  heights 
of  the  country.  In  its  neighbourhood  we  ob- 
served a  spring,  to  which  the  name  Najij  was 
given,  and  at  which  it  was  said  the  Great 
Prophet  or  the  Messiah  will  be  called  when  he 
makes  his  appearance.  A  few  yards  from 
this  fountain  we  were  shown  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Samaritan  temple.  It  is  of  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  about  fourteen  by  sixteen 
yards,  and  is  cut  on  the  bare  and  level  rock. 
It  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the  west.  There  is  a 
small  tank  at  its  western  corner.  A  few  yards 
further  on,  on  the  edge  of  the  mount,  was 
shown  the  place  where  Abraham  was  about 
to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The  Samaritans,  like  the 
monks,  thus  bring  their  Holy  places  into  con- 
venient proximity.  'The  place  where  Abra- 
ham was  going  to  sacrifice  his  son  !'  we  said, 
on  hearing  their  opinion  of  this  spot,  '  why 
that  place  was  nearly  three  days' journey  dis- 
tant from  Beersheba.'  '  Oh,'  said  the  Samari- 
tans, '  we  make  Gerizim  just  three  days  from 
Beersheba.'  '  Hard  days  of  travel,'  we  re- 
marked, '  they  must  have  been,  and  for  an 
old  man  like  Abraham  very  impracticable.' 
'What!' said  they  in  triumph,  'do  you  not 
think  that  Abraham  was  strong  as  well  as 
old?  We  must  not  judge  of  a  man  who  had 
a  child  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
as  of  an  ordinary  person.'  " 

After  spending  four  hours  in  reconnoilering 
Gerizim,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  synagogue 
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of  the  Samaritans,  to  see  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, and,  more  especially,  a  collection  of 
ancient  manuscripts  preserved  there.  Wilson 
was  very  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
of  these,  but  got  nothing  at  this  time- besides  a 
copy  of  a  Ketubah,  or  marriage  covenant. 
J;  is  n  document  somewhat  formidable  for 
length  and  verbosity,  yet  being  a  piece  of^Sa- 
maritan  handiwork,  upon  which  no  small 
share  of  thought  had  been  bestowed,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  affording  some 
further  insight  i»to  the  character  aod  capa- 
bility of  that  venerable  people.  It  will  have 
to  suffer  a  little  abridgment,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion. 

"  In  the  name  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
we  begin  and  we  end. 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  of  our  pure  ancestors,  the  men 
of  merit — the  exalted  King  who  changes  day 
and  night.  Blessed  be  his  name  forever  on 
account  of  his  boundless  existence,  the  only 
one,  the  first,  who  is  exalted  forever,  who 
gives  wisdom  to  every  mouth,  whose  praise  is 
in  publicity,  who  is  distinguished  in  his  unity, 
who  is  mighty  in  his  government,  who  created 
his  creatures  according  to  the  administration 
of  his  wisdom.  In  the  beginning,  what  did  he 
create  ?  He  separated  from  the  darkness  the 
light,  and  divided  that  which  is  above  from 
that  which  is  beneath  the  firmament,  and  the 
surroundings  thereof.  The  water  he  gather- 
ed to  one  place,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to 
appear."  The  progressive  work  of  creation, 
and  the  union  of  Adam  and  Eve  having  been 
related,  the  special  subject  in  hand  begins  to 
be  noticed.  "  Now,  then,  in  the  year  1157 
of  the  government  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  in 
the  month  of  the  first  Jeniad,  there  was  the 
betrothment  of  a  man,  the  good,  and  worthy, 
and  learned,  and  intelligent,  and  respected, 
and  skilled  in  writing,  and  illustrious,  and  in- 
formed, and  sagacious,  and  skilled  in  rhe- 
toric, and  a  counsellor,  and  an  interpreter,  a 
support  of  the  congregation,  skilled  in  learn- 
ing, and  a  reckoner  of  the  reckoning  of  the 
kasitah,  an  ariihmetician,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
congregation,  and  a  chief  of  the  congregation, 
and  one  who  does  good,  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
an  old  man,  [who  possessed  nearly  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  son,  which  are  fully  set 
forth,]— Abraham,  [who  was  the  son  of  an- 
other old  man,  not  a  whit  behind  the  first  two, 
in  the  multitude  of  his  acquirements,  and 
whose  name  was]  Ishmael,  from  the  sons  of 
Denaphtah,  of  the  dwellers  of  Shechem — to 
the  virtuous  woman,  Miriam,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  man,  good,  and  worthy,  and  learned, 
and  intelligent,  and  respected,  and  skilled  in 
writing,  and  illustrious,  and  sagacious,  and 
skilled  in  rhetoric,  and  a  counsellor,  and  a 
support  of  the  congregation,  and  a  priest,  and 
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a  minister  of  the  great  name,  and  of  the  holy 
writings,  and  of  the  holy  prophets,  and  one 
great  among  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi  at 
this  time,  and  a  pillar  of  the  congregation,  a 
chief  of  the  congregation,  who  does  what  is 
good, — the  great  priest,  the  good  Joseph,  the 
son  of  an  old  man,  good,  and  worthy,  and 
learned,  [&c,  &c,  &c,  no  wise  inferior  to 
the  others;  he  being  likewise  "  a  priest,  and 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  congregation"] — 
"  the  pious  and  great  priest  Abraham,  of  the 
sons  of  Levi,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem. 
After  the  man  abovementioned  had  asked  her 
from  the  father  of  the  abovementioned  wo- 
man, and  he  agreed  to  his  demand,  with  full 
knowledge,  a  good  heart  and  willing  soul,  she 
being  at  that  time  a  virtuous  adult  woman," 
[&c,  &c.,]  by  reason  of  a  dowry  consisting  of 
2450  Egyptian  karits.  He  gave  unto  her  be- 
fore he  took  her  1200  Egyptian  karits,  and 
he  shall  marry  her,  and  she  shall  become  his 
wife.  *  *  *  *  As  the  Lord  said,  through  his 
servant  Moses,  her  food,  her*raiment,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage,  he  shall  not  diminish  ;  he 
shall  stablish  her  vows,  and  bonds,  and  make 
them  void.  And  she  has  this  duty  to  him, — 
The  spouse  shall  obey  his  words  and  not  op- 
pose his  mouth,  and  shall  be  an  help-meet  for 
him.'  And  there  are  remaining  to  her  upon 
him,  because  of  the  union,  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Egyptian  karits.  She  may 
take  them  from  him  at  whatsoever  time  she 
may  need  them,  as  she  chooses.  And  he 
shall  cleave  unto  her ;  as  the  Lord  said, 
'  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and 
of  them  two  shall  be  one  flesh.'  And  the 
writer  of  this  writing,  and  the  congregation  of 
witnesses,  shall  be  against  him,  so  as  to  be 
perfect  testimony ;  and  the  Lord,  who  bestows 
prosperity  unto  all  them  that  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  keep  his  judgments,  shall  be  confessed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  blessed  be 
our  God  forever,  and  blessed  be  his  name  for- 
ever;  and  let  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
the  righteous,  the  perfect,  the  pure,  the  faith- 
ful prophet  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  the  man 
of  God. 

"  I  have  written  this  writing,  and  I  have 
testified  concerning  that  which  is  in  this  writ- 
ing ;  and  I  am  the  humble  servant  Solomon, 
the  son  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  Ab-Sikawah  from 
the  sons  of  Denaphtah.  May  the  Lord  for- 
give me  the  amount  of  my  sins. 

"  They  testify  to  what  is  written  in  it,  the 
servants  of 'Abd  Hanunah  and  'Abd  A'fattah, 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  'Abd  Hanunah 
the  Denaphite.  May  the  Lord  forgive  them. 
Amen.  And  the  writing  is  according  to  their 
order. 

"That  which  is  written  before  me  I  ac- 
knowledge; and  I  am  an  humble  servant; 
my  sin  is  great,  Abraham  the  son  of  Jacob  the 
Denaphite.  May  the  Lord,  my  strength  and 
my  song,  forgive  me.  Amen."  Zadakah, 
Shalach,  Jacob,  &c,  &c.  testify  in  like  man- 
ner, with  similar  confessions  and  prayers,  and 
so  the  covenant  concludes. 

The  contemplated  union,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  between  parties  of  the  priestly  family. 
The  form  of  covenant  between  lay  members 
is  somewhat  different.   The  preamble  is  much 


more  extended  :  after  describing  the  creation, 
it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  successors  of  Adam, 
"  of  the  pure,  the  just,  the  faithful,  and  the 
meritorious  men."  It  calls  to  mind,  that  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  "  are  with  those  in  Mach- 
pelah,  with  whom  thou  hast  remembered  the 
covenant  of  Salt.  Their  chief  is  the  Lord  of 
circumcision.  Abraham  whose  merit  is  high. 
His  Lord  visited  him,  sat  him  apart,  and 
cherished  him  above  all  creatures.  And  he 
asked  from  him  Isaac  whom  he  should  offer 
after  his  holy  likeness.  His  Lord  gave  unto 
him  perfect  things,  and  there  arose  from  him 

Jacob  Israel  And  there  arose  from 

him  every  good  man,  and  he  who  interpreted 
the  dream,  Joseph  the  righteous,  before  whom 
the  eleven  bowed."  Moses  is  then  mentioned, 
that  which  was  committed  unto  him — the  Law 
and  the  Commandment — and,  what  is  coming 
to  the  point,  "  the  goodly  statute  of  marriage." 
The  parties  to  the  covenant  are  then  described. 
There  is  "  the  good,  and  worthy,  and  learned, 
and  intelligent,  and  respected  bridegroom,  an 
eminent  youth,  the  fairest  of  the  bridegrooms, 
who  does  every  good  deed" — whose  father 
and  grandfather  are  also  very  meritorious  old 
men,  and  "the  daughter  of  a  good  old  man," 
who  was  "skilled  in  writing,"  and  "skilled  in 
rhetoric"  and  the  granddaughter  of  another 
good  old  man,  "  intelligent,"  and  "  proficient 
in  the  Talmud,"  besides  possessing  various 
other  tokens  of  scholarship.  All  which  being 
duly  set  forth,  the  writing  proceeds  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  as  the  first. 

Of  the  stipulated  sums  of  money,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  the  value  ;  Turkish 
coins  being  notoriously  of  very  uncertain  and 
variable  impurity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


London  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  2\th 
of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  2d  of  the  Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  1848. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends  : — In  coming  together  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  we 
have  been  brought  low  under  a  sense  of  our 
manifold  short-comings ;  but,  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  been 
comforted  together  in  Him  ;  our  strength  has 
been  renewed,  our  faith  and  hope  have  been 
confirmed,  and  our  hearts  have  been  warmed 
with  love  one  towards  another,  and  towards 
all  our  dear  absent  brethren  everywhere. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  annually  brought 
up  to  this  meeting  are  designed  to  lay  before 
us  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  and  espe- 
cially to  show  how  far  our  members  are  faith- 
ful in  the  support  of  our  various  Christian  tes- 
timonies. On  this  occasion,  as  in  former 
years,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  which  they  furnish 
on  ihcse  important  particulars.  But  whilst 
thus  entering  into  the  details,  we  have  also 
been  led  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the 
subject.  These  testimonies  concern  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  a  religious  lilc  and  conversa- 
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tion  ;  and  the  queries  which  relate  to  the 
may  be  all  included  in  one  comprehensive  ii  «s 
quiry,  What  is  the  state  of  the  tree  ?    If  tr  s* 
tree  be  corrupt,  the  fruit  must  be  evil ;  if  tr|# 
tree  be  good,  the  fruit  will  be  good  also.- 
[Matt.  vii.  18.]  Have  we,  dear  Friends,  know 
that  change  of  heart  whereby  the  tree  become 
good,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?   Have  we 
through  repentance  toward  God,  and  fait 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  experienced 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous 
ness?    [Acts  xx.  21.]    Are  we  united  unt< 
Christ,  the  true  vine?    Do  we  know  the  ope 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  even  a, 
the  sap  circulates  through  the  branch  ;  anc 
are  we  willing  to  be  subject  to  its  quickening 
renovating  and  restraining  influence  in  ouiltw 
daily  life?    These  are  solemn  inquiries, 
which  we  are  all  deeply  concerned.  May 
they  be  brought  home  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  every  one  of  us  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ! 

The  primitive  believers  in  Christ  are  de- 
scribed as  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
[Acts  ix.  31.]    The  fear  of  God,  which  thus  of 
marked  the  disciples  at  the  beginning,  was 
also  an  eminent  characteristic  of  the  religious 
experience  of  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth: 
they  were  made  to  tremble  before  the  Lord, 
under  the  sense  of  their  own  corruption  in  the 
fall,  and  of  his  holiness;  and  when  brought, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  partake  of  tho 
joy  and  peace  of  believing,  this  holy  reverence 
and  awe  dwelt  with  increasing  power  upon 
their  spirits,  kept  them  in  watchfulness  and 
tenderness,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner  ac- 
companied the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them  for  services  in  the  Church.  Abundant 
are  the  evidences  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  this  fear  of  the  Lord,  in 
preserving  against  temptation,  and  in  giving  a 
practical  sense  that  God  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent, and  knoweth  even  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart.    It  is  not  the  fear  in  which 
there  is  bondage;  it  is  a  filial  fear,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  love  in  which  the  child  of 
the  Lord  breathes  the  language  of  adoption, — 
Abba,  Father  !    It  grows  with  his  growth  ; 
and  the  further  his  advancement  in  Christian 
experience,  the  more  place  will  it  have  in  his 
heart,  the  more  powerful  and  constant  will  be 
its  influence  over  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
his  very  thoughts.    As  he  comes,  through 
faithfulness  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  quick  of  understanding  in  this 
fear,  what  carefulness  does  it  work  in  h'm  ! 
not  only  restraining  him  from  the  abuse,  but 
limiting  him  in  the  use  of  outward  things  :  it 
leads  to  a  vigilant  discharge  of  his  stewardship 
of  time,  of  talents,  and  of  substance;  the  pur- 
suits of  business,  of  intellect,  and  of  taste,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  its  holy  restraints. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  we  are  brought  to  the  Christian 
standard  of  truthfulness  and  simplicity  in  lan- 
guage, and  of  plainness  and  self-denial  in 
clothing,  in  furniture,  and  in  deportment;  and, 
as  becometh  men  professing  godliness,  we  are 
led  out  of  a  conformity  to  the  varying  fash- 


ii  3ns  of  the  day,  and  restrained  from  the  pur- 
uits  of  music  and  dancing,  from  theatrical 
ntertainments,  and  from  vain  sports,  and 
•"|)ther  frivolous  and  hurtful  amusements  of  the 
"'world.    Suffer,  then,  we  beseech  you,  dear 
"»(  irethren,  the  word  of  exhortation.   Be  willing 
el  o  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  this  holy  fear, 
"i  iblde  in  it  all  the  day  long.    Allow  its  re- 
itraints  to  be  so  laid  upon  you  that  your  mode- 
*  ation  may  be  known  unto  all  men,  and  that 
'Hi  >eing  preserved  by  it  in  a  quiet  and  lowly 
nil  nind,  you  may,  under  its  influence  and  in 
'|t  :imple  dependence  upon  Christ,  witness  for 
ourselves  the  evangelical  blessing  promised 
y  the  Lord  through  his  Prophet, — "  Unto 
ou  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  right- 
Hifeousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." 
;Mal.  iv.  2.] 

The  events  which  have  been  recently  pass- 
ng  in  surrounding  nations  cannot  fail  to  have 
t  seriously  impressed  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  social  condition  of  their  fellow  men. 
Truly,  the  vanity  of  trusting  in  princes  and 
in  armies  has  been  strikingly  exhibited;  and 
whilst  witnessing  the  workings  of  the  wrath 
af  man,  we  have  been  afresh  taught  that  the 
Lord  doeth  according  to  his  will  among  the 
nhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say,  What  doest  thou  ?  [Ps. 
lxvi.  10  ;  Dan.  iv.  35.]  It  is  not  for  us  to 
unfold  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  permit- 
ting the  events  which  have  been  passing  be- 
fore us,  but  we  think  they  clearly  proclaim 
that  it  is  righteousness,  and  righteousness 
alone,  which  forms  the  true  basis  for  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  nations.  We  rejoice 
with  trembling  in  contemplating  the  condition 
of  comparative  order  and  tranquillity  which 
prevails  in  our  own  country.  We  have  not 
been  without  threatenings  and  warnings.  May 
they  lead  us,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  into 
a  close  examination  of  our  state,  and  into  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  Divine  laws  of  justice, 
mercy  and  truth,  as  the  governing  principles 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  action.  It  is 
our  prayer  that  all  the  turnings  and  overturn- 
ings  of  kingdoms  may  be  overruled  to  the 
spreading  of  the  truth,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  government  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  ;  and  may  it  please  the  Lord 
to  continue  his  protecting  care  to  our  beloved 
Queen,  to  endue  her  counsellors  with  wisdom, 
and  in  his  unmerited  mercy,  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace  and  internal  tranquillity  to 
our  country. 

May  we,  dear  Friends,  be  individually  pre- 
served from  the  excitement  and  strife  into 
which  many  are  hurried  by  the  things  which 
are  passing  around  them!  Let  us  rather  be 
concerned  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer  lo 
know  what  is  our  own  duty,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  and  in  humility  and  without  self- 
seeking,  to  fulfil  it  aright  as  to  the  Lord  and 
not  unto  men.  And  whilst  taking  our  part  in 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  to  promote,  in  accordance  with  our  Chris- 
tian principles,  their  religious,  moral,  and  so- 
cial amelioration,  may  we  be  kept  from  an 
undue  meddling  with  political  affairs,  lest  they 
draw  us  aside  from  our  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  from  that  quiet,  retired  and  trustful 
mind  which  so  becomes  the  disciples  of  Him 
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who  declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."    [John  xviii.  36.] 

Amidst  the  rumours  of  wars  prevailing 
around  us,  we  continue  to  feel  the  value  of  the 
testimony  which  has  been  given  us  to  bear 
against  the  use  of  arms,  and  against  all  war, 
defensive  as  well  as  offensive.  But  in  making 
this  declaration,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
difference  between  bearing  this  testimony  in  a 
season  of  peace,  and  in  a  time  of  actual  war 
or  civil  outbreak.  It  is  therefore  our  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  be  given  to  all  our  dear 
Friends,  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  placed,  so  la  feel  for  themselves  indi 
vidually  the  ground  of  the  testimony,  and  to 
be  so  strengthened  of  the  Lord  for  its  support, 
that  they  may  act  therein  with  Christian  bold- 
ness and  consistency  in  all  things.  And  may 
they  be  so  preserved  in  watchfulness  against 
any  compromise  of  principle,  trusting  not  in 
the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  Lord  alone,  that 
this  precious  part  of  our  Christian  profession 
may  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  through 
their  faithfulness  more  widely  diffused  in  the 
earth. 

Our  tender  sympathy  has  been  excited  to- 
wards many  of  our  dear  Friends,  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  they 
possessed,  by  the  severe  commercial  distress 
through  which  this  country  has  been  passing; 
and  we  desire  that  they  may  receive  a  full 
measure  of  the  help  and  of  the  true  religious 
concern  of  1  heir  brethren.  In  some  instances, 
we  doubt  not,  these  calamities  have  fallen 
upon  them  without  any  breach  of  integrity, 
or,  possibly,  any  want  of  commercial  pru- 
dence, at  least  in  its  ordinary  sense.  But  we 
believe  that  we  might  appeal  to  some  of  our 
Friends,  even  of  this  class,  who  would  have 
to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  if  there 
had  been  a  closer  adherence  to  the  convictions 
and  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  re- 
ference to  their  religious  and  temporal  duty, 
they  might  have  escaped  some  of  the  trials 
which  have  thus  overtaken  them.  Our  main 
concern,  however,  at  this  time,  applies  to  the 
future  course  of  all  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
have  been  brought  into  pecuniary  difficulty. 
For  you,  dear  Friends,  who  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, and  for  your  families,  we  feel  an 
earnest  desire  that  you  may  be  preserved  from 
yielding  to  the  peculiar  temptations  incident  to 
your  situation,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
make  a  right  use  of  your  trials,  and  that, 
through  the  help  of  the  Lord,  these  trials  may 
work  together  for  your  good.  We  believe 
that  your  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  your 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  and 
your  future  success  in  life,  will  be  materially 
promoted  by  a  willingness  to  come  down  at 
once  to  the  true  level  which  your  altered  cir- 
cumstances require.  Few  things  are  so  dan- 
gerous, in  cases  like  yours,  as  the  attempt  to 
maintain,  in  some  degree,  the  appearances  of 
your  former  condition.  Endeavour  to  depend 
to  as  small  an  extent  as  possible  upon  bor- 
rowed capital — and,  should  the  Lord  crown 
your  honest  industry  and  your  prudent  and 
contented  economy  with  that  prosperity  which 
is  often  the  blessing  of  the  upright,  be  per- 
suaded not  to  regard  the  fruits  of  this  success 
as  fairly  your  own  until  you  have  paid  all 
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your  former  creditors  in  full.  Nothing  less 
than  this  is  consistent  with  that  uncompro- 
mising integrity  into  which  true  Christian 
principles  lead. 

We  have  in  usual  course  received  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
testimony  against  all  ecclesiastical  claims. 
The  amount  thus  reported,  including  the  costs 
and  charges  of  distraint,  is  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  We  would 
again  commend  this,  our  Christian  testimony, 
to  the  continued  faithful  support  of  all  our 
Friends,  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  placed,  whether  as  owners  or  as  oc- 
cupiers. 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  in 
this  meeting  from  our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland, 
and  from  those  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  North  America. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  let  brotherly  love 
continue.  It  is  the  token  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  who  is  emphatically  love.  It 
is  the  evidence  that  we  belong  to  Christ.  The 
Psalmist  compares  the  unity  of  brethren  lo  the 
anointing  oil  and  the  fertilizingdew.  [Ps.  exxxiii. 
3.]  Where  it  is  wanting  there  is  no  true  fra- 
grance or  fruitfulness  in  the  Church.  May 
the  Lord  himself  cause  this  fragrance  and  this 
fruitfulness  to  abound  yet  more  and  more 
amongst  you  to  his  praise  ! 

Grace  be  with  you  and  with  all  them  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  [Eph. 
vi.  24.]  Amen. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 

George  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


A  Balloon  in  a  Thunder  Storm. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  (London)  communi- 
cates to  that  paper  a  letter  from  George 
Green,  an  aeronaut,  in  which  he  gives  some 
particulars  of  an  ascent  at  Frankfort. 

"  The  ascent,  which  took  place  at  a  quar- 
ter to  five  o'clock,  excited  great  alarm  and 
astonishment,  because  just  after  a  violent  peal 
of  thunder  the  balloon  rose  almost  immediately 
under  the  clouds  from  which  the  storm  pro- 
ceeded. When  at  about  4500  feet  high,  and 
on  a  level  with  them,  several  electrical  dis- 
charges occurred,  which  afforded  me  the  long 
wished  for  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect 
of  lightning  upon  the  air, — as  the  clouds  and 
the  balloon  were  going  abreast  of  each  other 
at  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distance.  The 
air  was  very  much  disturbed;  it  seemed  full 
of  eddies,  which  agitated  the  balloon  a  good 
deal.  Every  fresh  discharge  communicated  a 
vibrating  motion  to  the  balloon,  and  caused  it 
lo  oscillate  considerably ;  while  the  rain  fall- 
ing on  the  earth  made  a  noise  like  a  water- 
fall at  a  great  distance." 


It'  gunpowder  and  steel  filings  be  dropped 
together  through  four  or  five  inches  of  flame, 
the  steel  will  burn  though  the  other  will  not. 
This  is  owing  to  the  degree  of  heat  necessary 
lo  commence  the  combuslion. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

During  the  continuance  of  (he  war,  as  Peter 
Yarnall  was  riding  up  ihe  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill on  a  First-day  morning,  he  found  a  number 
of  persons  collected  round  a  house,  and  on  in- 
quiring the  cause,  was  informed  that  it  was  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  minister  had  not 
come  to  preach  for  them  according  to  engage- 
ment. Peter,  perhaps,  was  dressed  in  black, 
at  least  from  his  dress,  the  company  supposed 
him  to  be  a  preacher,  and  on  his  being  ques- 
tioned if  he  was  not,  he  did  not  disclaim  the 
office.  He  was  then  invited  to  address  them 
that  day.  Having  a  great  share  of  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  retentive  memory,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  offer; — and  this  wicked 
man,  this  profane  swearer,  this  scoffer  at  re- 
ligion, undertook  to  preach  of  repentance,  of 
purity,  of  peace!  So  pleased  were  the  hearers 
with  his  eloquent  language,  and  good  senti- 
ments, that  they  pressed  him  to  become  a 
stated  minister  for  them.  There  were  no 
anointed  ears  among  them  to  detect  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  language,  ultered,  which  came 
from  the  intellect  and  memory,  unseasoned 
with  spiritual  unction,  unaccompanied  with 
the  baptizing  power  of  the  true  ministry  of  the 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  Where  the 
hearers  are  rightly  brought  to  wait  on  the 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  everlasting  Teacher  of  his  own  people, 
they  will  be  burdened  by  that  which  is  offered 
as  ministry  without  life  and  power,  let  the 
counterfeit  be  ever  so  perfect,  let  the  outside 
appearance  be  ever  so  conformable  to  the 
truth. 

An  interesting  anecdote  illustrating  this,  is 
told  by  our  ancient  Friend,  Richard  Davies. 
He  was  in  the  city  of  London  on  a  First-day, 
and  being  unwell,  could  not  go  to  the  morning 
meeting.  Indeed  he  was  so  weak,  as  to  have 
scarce  strength  to  rise  out  of  bed.  Notwith- 
standing his  condition,  when  the  time  for  the 
afternoon  meeting  came,  he  believed  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  attend  that  held  at  the  "  Bull 
and  Mouth."  The  Friend,  with  whom  he 
lodged,  thought  him  unable  to  accomplish  his 
prospect,  but  Richard  said  he  would  go  as  far 
as  he  could.  The  Friend  accompanied  him, 
and  they  reached  the  house,  but  not  until 
after  the  meeting  had  gathered.  Richard 
thus  describes  what  followed  : — "  As  we  went 
through  the  passage  to  go  in,  I  heard  a  voice 
that  1  was  satisfied  was  not  the  voice  of  a  true 
shepherd,  the  meeting  being  already  galhcred 
and  many  people  there.  When  I  went  up  to 
the  gallery,  one  was  preaching  of  perfection, 
who  said,  '  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perlect,'  &c.  1  stayed  to  hear  him 
but  a  very  little  while,  till  I  stood  up  and 
judged  him,  and  told  the  people,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Uod  stood  not  in  words,  but  in  power, 
righteousness,  and  holiness.  Then  the  man 
went  in  a  rage  out  of  the  meeting,  and  a  con- 
siderable company  followed  him.  *  *  *  We 
heard  afterwards,  there  was  a  wager  laid,  that 
this  man,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  would  preach  in 
the  Quakers'  meeting,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  discovered;  and  had  he  gone  without  re- 


proof, they  would  say,  that  a  Jesuit  preached 
in  the  Quakers'  meeting,  and  that  they  could 
not  discern  him.  *  *  *  We  have  cause  to 
bless  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  his  people, 
that  gives  them  a  discerning  spirit  to  judge 
between  good  and  evil,  and  between  those  that 
serve  God  in  truth  and  righteousness,  and  all 
deceitful  hypocrites,  who  are  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  by  the  word  of  his  power." 

We  cannot  wonder  that  where  a  lifeless 
ministry  is  commonly  listened  to,  and  ap- 
proved, the  flock  should  become  dull  of  spirit- 
ual understanding,  and  slow  to  detect  hypo- 
crites, who  speak  good  words  and  such  as  were 
once  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  through  the 
mouth  of  truly  anointed  ministers.  John 
Richardson  gives  an  account  of  one,  not  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  our  principles,  who  had 
yet  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  Friends' 
meetings  in  Barbadoes.  John,  on  the  20th  of 
Tenth  month,  1702,  although  very  weak, 
attended  meeting  on  that  island,  and  feeling 
from  bodily  indisposition  as  though  he  would 
have  no  capacity  for  service  in  those  parts,  he 
was  very  much  tried.  After  a  deep  conflict 
of  mind,  he  settled  down  in  quiet  resignation 
to  the  Lord's  will ;  and  whilst  in  this  condi- 
tion, he  says,  "  a  Friend,  well  thought  of  by 
several,  began  to  speak  in  the  meeting,  and  it 
opened  in  my  mind,  that  he  was  not  wholly 
redeemed  from  having  thoughts  that  element- 
ary water  had  not  yet  ended  its  service." 
Upon  thinking  it  over,  John  felt  it  would  be 
right  to  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  asking 
the  speaker  if  it  was  not  so,  thinking  if  the 
Friend  was  in  a  right  spirit,  the  question 
would  do  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  was  not,  he 
needed  help,  and  "  it  was  high  time  for  Friends 
to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  him." 
Then  as  John  sat,  weak  in  body,  but  quiet  in 
mind,  he  says,  "  the  living  virtue  or  heavenly 
power  of  Christ  sprung  up  in  my  inward  man 
like  healing  oil,  which  so  effectually  helped 
me  every  way,  that  I  could  say  feelingly,  and 
experimentally,  miracles  are  not  ceased  :  for 
I  was  raised  beyond  my  own  expectation,  and 
all  others  who  knew  my  weak  state,  to  give 
testimony  to  the  glorious  coming  and  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  power,  spirit,  life,  light, 
and  grace,  for  the  help,  health,  and  salvation 
of  all  the  children  of  men  who  receive,  believe 
in,  and  obey  his  spiritual  knocks,  reproofs, 
and  heavenly  calls  in  the  soul,  without  any 
lessening  to  his  humanity.  Great  cause  have 
1,  with  all  the  living,  to  love,  value,  honour, 
and  reverence  the  great  and  mighty  name  of 
him  w  ho  hath  helped  and  healed,  by  sending 
his  eternal  Word  of  living  power  into  our 
hearts." 

John  wished  to  have  a  private  opportunity 
with  the  person  alluded  to,  but  he  desired  it 
might  be  public,  and  it  was  so.  The  man 
could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  opening,  and  John,  after  he  had 
given  a  brief  argument  against  the  watery  and 
other  outward  rites,  told  him  "  if  he  was  a 
Baptist,  he  should  deal  plainly  and  honestly 
with  Friends,  and  tell  them  what  he  was,  and 
not  preach  one  thing,  and  keep  such  reserves 
to  himself.  He  said,  he  would  not  fall  out 
with  me.  I  told  him,  I  was  as  much  for 
peace  as  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 


have  us  to  mind  that  we  were  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  go  1 
back  again  into  the  beggarly  elements,  foi 
what  is  all  in  comparison  of  the  love  of  God  | 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?" 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter 
Yarnall.  After  his  privateering  career  was 
over,  he  settled  down  to  his  profession,  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
in  physic  and  surgery,  during  one  whole 
year  ;  and  was  then  appointed  apothecary  to 
the  institution  ;  the  duties  of  which  station  he 
discharged  with  the  strictest  attention  and 
fidelity. 

About  this  time  wishing  to  have  his  likenessj 
taken,  he  applied  to  a  portrait  painter.  The! 
artist  looking  on  him,  concluded  that  his  fine 
form  would  look  peculiarly  well  in  the  atti4 
tude  of  prayer,  and  therefore  proposed  draw- 
ing  him  kneeling.  This,  Peter  would  not  lis- 
ten to,  saying,  that  was  a  posture  he  was  a! 
stranger  to.  The  painter  now  insisted  he 
should  take  that  position,  and  saying,  that  it 
was  an  engagement  proper  for  all  at  times  to: 
be  found  in,  declared  he  would  paint  him  in 
no  other.  The  young  doctor  was  very  much 
impressed  by  this  occurrence,  and  relating  it 
to  an  officer  much  opposed  to  all  religion,  and 
to  Quakerism  in  particular,  he  asked  what  he 
should  do.  The  officer's  advice  to  him  was, 
not  to  associate  with  any  Quaker,  and  to  cease 
reading  their  books,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

At  this  period,  whilst  on  an  excur- 
sion with  some  young  persons  towards  Vir- 
ginia, Peter  was  taken  ill  near  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  and  being  unable  to  proceed  with 
them,  was  there  left.  Here,  whilst  death 
seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face,  the  sins  of  his 
past  life  came  up  before  him,  and  profitable 
impressions  were  made  upon  him,  which  were 
not  afterwards  entirely  effaced.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  return  of  health,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  marked  change  for  the  .belter  was  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  this  visitation  also  of  the 
love  of  God  to  his  soul,  seemed  as  though  it 
would  pass  away,  like  the  early  dew  or  the 
morning  cloud,  leaving  no  trace. 

On  the  11th  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1780,  Mordecai  Yarnall's  last  wife  was  buried 
at  Springfield;  after  which  a  public  meeting 
was  held.  Amongst  those  gathered  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  was  her  step-son,  Peter, 
clothed  in  his  uniform  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army.  There  were  other  wild  young  men 
present,  and  among  the  rest  Timothy  Matlack, 
Jr.  Samuel  Emlen  in  that  meeting  was  cloth- 
ed with  an  earnest  concern  for  the  eternal  well 
being  of  some  of  those  assembled.  He  quoted 
the  passage  from  Jeremiah,  "  Weep  ye  not  for 
the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him  :  but  weep  sore 
for  him  that  goeth  away  :  for  he  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country."  He 
also  rehearsed  the  words  of  Ezra,  41  Then  I 
proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
(hat  we  might  afflict  ourselves  belbre  our  God, 
to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  For  1 
was  ashamed  lo  require  of  the  king  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  us  against  the 
enemy  in  the  way,  because  we  had  spoken 
unto  the  king,  saying,  The  hand  of  our  God 
is  upon  all  them  for  good  that  seek  him ;  but 
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his  power  and  his  wrath  is  against  all  them 
that  forsake  him." 

Clothed  upon  with  Gospel  authority  and 
power,  Samuel  addressed  those  present,  divid- 
ing the  word  given  to  him,  with  prophetic  dis- 
cernment, and  heart-tendering  power.  Vari- 
ous were  the  slates  he  addressed,  and  his  heart 
was  turned  with  love  and  ardent  solicitude 
towards  the  wayward  son  of  his  old  friend 
and  father  in  the  truth,  Mordecai  Yarnall, 
who  was  yet  apparently  wandering  in  the 
path  of  sinful  indulgence,  which  leads  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death.  He  said  he  had 
often  been  led  to  labour  with  one  present,  in 
public  and  in  private,  with  no  beneficial  ef- 
fect ;  that  now  there  was  a  renewed  visitation 
of  mercy,  to  the  soul  of  that  sinner,  and  if  the 
present  offers  of  grace  were  not  accepted,  no 
others  would  be  made.  But  in  his  sins  and 
transgression  the  wanderer  from  the  father's 
fold,  would  soon  be  cut  off! 

This  testimony  reached  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  felt  that  part  of  it  which 
was  for  him.  Nevertheless,  that  very  af- 
ternoon, being  with  a  company  of  young 
men,  most  of  whom  were  his  relations,  he  was 
led  to  display  his  power  of  mimickry,  and  of 
memory,  by  repeating  the  discourse  of  Samuel 
Emlen,  and  imitating  his  gestures  and  tones. 
As  he  delivered  the  sermon,  whenever  a  pas- 
sage occurred  which  he  thought  suitable  for 
any  of  the  young  men,  he  would  tell  them  so. 
"Now  Tim.  this  is  for  you,"  addressing  Tim- 
othy Matlack  ;  and  "  this  for  you,"  turning 
from  one  to  another.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
awful  warning  to  one  of  a  fresh  and  a  last 
visitation  of  Divine  mercy.  As  he  said, 
"  Now  this  is  for  none  of  you,  it  is  for  my- 
self," his  gaiety  of  manner  departed,  and  he 
became  much  affected.  The  day  closed,  and 
Peter  returned  to  the  city.  He  entered  on  his 
usual  avocations,  but  he  had  .that  working 
within  him,  that  gave  him  no  rest  until  he 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
withdrew  from  his  evil  associates,  walked  con- 
sistently and  circumspectly  amongst  men,  and 
made  public  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  of  his 
youthful  career. 

He  felt  the  truth  of  Quaker  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  and  he  felt  the  obligation  resting 
upon  him  to  maintain  them,  yet  being  called 
on  to  give  testimony  at  a  court  martial  a  few 
weeks  after  the  funeral,  he  could  not  then  bear 
the  cross  of  using  the  plain  language.  Soon, 
however,  submitting  to  the  inward  operation 
of  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  became  prepared  in  this  particular  to  per- 
form his  duty.  We  are  told  that  having  to 
deliver  a  message  to  an  officer,  he  felt  that  the 
time  of  dedication  had  come,  and  that  he  must 
speak  as  a  Quaker.  It  was  a  grievous  and 
sore  trial  to  him,  and  during  his  walk  to  the 
officer's  dwelling,  poor  nature  seemed  ready 
to  rebel,  yet  he  was  favoured  with  strength  to 
submit  to  the  plainly-felt  requiring  of  Truth. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  he  knocked,  and 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  person  he  wished 
to  see.  Peter  addressed  him,  and  surprise 
sealing  up  the  officer's  lips,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately reply.  Thus  having  taken  up  the 
cross  prepared  for  him  by  his  Divine  Master, 
he  was  strengthened  to  bear  it  with  patience, 


and  the  change  wrought  in  his  general  deport- 
ment was  rapid  and  permanent.  Conflicts  of 
spirit  were  his  portion,  for  he  had  much  to  re- 
pent of,  much  to  be  forgiven,  the  habits  of 
years  to  overcome,  the  pollutions  of  sin  to  be 
burned  up.  He  became  diligent  in  the  atten- 
dance of  meetings  for  worship — and  soon  in 
the  midst  of  fiery  baptisms  of  spirit,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  which  awfully  affected  him,  in  a  sense 
of  his  utter  unworthiness.  In  the  Ninth 
month,  scarcely  four  months  from  the  lime  of 
the  memorable  meeting  at  Springfield,  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  public  testimony  in  the 
Market  Street  meeting-house.  An  awful  sense 
of  his  long  rebellion,  was  no  doubt  upon  him, 
a  fervent  fear  lest  he  should  not  prove  faith- 
ful in  this  last  visitation  of  mercy,  no  doubt 
affected  him,  as  he  declared,  "  Whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  the  Fa- 
ther's, and  of  the  holy  angels." 

When  Peter  had  received  his  share  of  the 
prize  money,  obtained  by  privateering,  he  had 
invested  it,  by  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Now  he  dared  not 
partake  of  the  spoils  of  that  unrighteous  rob- 
bery, and  therefore  relinquished  all  benefit 
from  the  property,  seeking  with  earnest  dili- 
gence for  some  opening  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful  owners. 

Amongst  those  who  entered  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolution,  was  Robert  Hat- 
ton,  son  of  Susanna  Lightfoot.  Unmindful  of 
the  sorrow  of  his  deeply  tried  mother,  turning 
aside  from  the  counsel  of  his  careful  and  con- 
cerned stepfather,  he  took  up  the  murderous 
weapons  and  engaged  in  the  war.  But  long 
before  the  war  was  over,  he  withdrew  from 
all  participation  in  military  scenes,  being 
brought  into  deep  repentance  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  he 
was  prepared  to  rejoice  over  the  change  effect- 
ed in  his  friend  Peter  Yarnall,  and  a  corres- 
pondence ensued  between  them.  In  a  letter 
from  Robert,  dated  Uvvchlan,  Eleventh  mo., 
14th,  1780,  he  says,  "  may  we  hold  on,  by 
taking  good  heed  to  that  Light,  which  doth  re- 
prove for  evil.  Herein  we  shall  find  a  ham- 
mer and  a  fire,  to  break  and  to  consume  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  May 
thou  and  I  hold  on  in  well-doing,  steadily 
looking  to  our  Guide,  who  has  been  with  us 
in  many  dangers,  and  who  will  lead  us  along 
in  the  way  that  is  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  to 
walk  in,  even  the  redeemed  of  our  God  ;  who 
is  willing  to  be  gracious  unto  the  returning 
prodigals'.  This  I  know,  by  his  gracious  visi- 
tation to  my  poor  soul,  who  has  been,  what  if 
I  should  say,  thy  brother-companion  in  vanity. 
But  I  hope  and  Irust,  we  may  become  bro- 
ther-companions in  righteousness;  even  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  pure  Truth,  here  on  earth, 
more  than  ever  we  did  to  dishonour  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  O  prosperity  !"  ejaculated  an  ancient  war- 
rior suffering  from  over-ambition,  "  thou  cheat, 
prosperity  !  who  can  confide  in  ihee  ]" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  351.) 

The  several  visits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to 
France  and  Germany,  in  her  capacity  of  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  furnish 
subjects  for  serious  reflection.  Her  "  line  of 
service"  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "  pecu- 
liar ;"  and  we  may  perhaps  trace  in  ihe 
changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  conti- 
nent, some  of  the  causes  of  this  "  peculiarity." 

The  darkness  of  superstition  and  bigotry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  infidelity  on  the  other,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  Europe  was  involved, 
together  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  other 
forms  of  worship  than  those  allowed  bv  law, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  inter- 
preters, have  very  much  confined  the  religious 
services  of  English  and  American  Friends, 
travelling  there,  to  labouring  with  the  few  who 
are  in  profession  with  us  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  private  interviews  with  such  re- 
ligious persons  as  were  open  to  receive  them. 
They  travelled,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  faint 
twilight,  amidst  surrounding  darkness,  and 
able  to  distinguish  but  few  objects,  yet,  as- 
sured, that  the  dawn  was  at  hand. 

The  calamities  which  attended  the  wars  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  seeking  religious  minds  through- 
out Europe,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  overruling  Hand  was  turning  lo  his 
purpose  of  chastising  and  humbling  the  na- 
tions, the  agitations  and  confusions  of  the 
times. 

There  had  not  probably  since  the  days  of 
George  Fox,  been  so  great  an  opening  for  the 
religious  services  of  Friends  on  the  continent 
as  at  this  period.  Serious  and  reflecting  men, 
sick  at  heart  of  sceptical  philosophy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  priestly  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion on  the  other,  were  seeking  to  know  for 
themselves  the  substance  and  reality  of  reli- 
gion. They  were  thus  peculiarly  fitted  for 
receiving  the  message  of  the  inward  Teacher, 
of  the  perfect  equality  of  all  in  the  Divine 
sight,  of  the  emptiness  of  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies— of  religion  being  the  life's  business 
of  every  man,  and  that  it  is  a  daily  and  hourly 
walking  with  God,  through  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer of  men,  in  all  purity  and  humility  and 
doing  of  good. 

And  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
this  message  of  Quakerism,  was  truly  and 
faithfully  delivered  during  those  stormy  limes 
by  the  various  ministering  Friends  who  visit- 
ed the  continent,  and  that  it  was  received  with 
joy  into  the  hearts  of  many.  We  fully  be- 
lieve that  these  visits  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
as  ihey  were  paid,  had  some  share  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  those  more  spiritual  views  of  reli- 
gion, which  were  fast  ripening  into  harvest  as 
the  storms  thickened  and  burst  over  all  Eu- 
rope amidst  the  last  fearful  shocks  of  that 
great  earthquake. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  heart  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  awful  calami- 
ties of  the  French  invasion,  when  all  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  lost,  was  a  change  wrought  in 
an  equal  or  greater  degree,  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
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ditions,  during  those  times  when  all  things 
were  shaken,  and  hope  and  peace  seemed 
alike  to  have  fled  from  earth.  The  confes- 
sion made  by  the  Czar  to  Thomas  Shillitoe, 
would,  we  doubt  not,  have  found  an  echo  in 
many  a  breast.  "  Before  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  religious  Society  and  its  principles, 
I  frequently,  from  my  early  life,  felt  some- 
thing in  myself,  which  at  times  gave  me 
clearly  to  see,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  Divine  things,  than  I 
was  then  in  possession  of;  which  I  could 
not  then  account  for,  nor  did  I  know  where  to 
look  for  that  which  would  prove  availing  to 
my  help  in  this  matter,  until  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  your  Society  and  with 
its  principles.  This  I  have  since  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  outward  blessings 
the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  me,"  because 
hereby  I  became  fully  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind,  that  that  which  had  thus  followed  me, 
though  I  was  ignorant  of  what  it  meant,  was 
that  same  Divine  power,  inwardly  revealed, 
which  your  religious  Society  have  from  their 
commencement  professed  to  be  actuated  by, 
in  their  daily  walks  through  life;  whereby  my 
attention  became  turned  with  increasing  earn- 
estness, to  seek  after  more  of  an  acquaintance 
with  it  in  my  own  soul.  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
he  thus  continues  to  condescend  to  send  his 
true  Gospel  ministers,  to  keep  me  in  remem- 
brance of  this  day  of  his  merciful  awakening 
to  my  soul."    Friends'  Library,  III.  p.  326. 

A  deep  sense  of  an  Almighty  overruling 
Power,  and  of  the  merciful  deliverance  they 
had  experienced,  and  which  they  attributed  to 
Him  that  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men,  seemed 
at  that  time  to  be  the  pervading  feeling  of  se- 
rious minds  throughout  Europe,  and  in  a  re- 
markable manner  especially,  of  many  of  the 
kings  and  princes,  who  had  thus  wonderfully 
been  delivered  from  the  power  of  a  foreign 
enemy. 

The  long  and  prosperous  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, even  where  it  did  not  efface  these  salu- 
tary impressions,  had  at  least  this  effect  upon 
many  minds.  The  engrossing  cares  of  life, 
and  of  the  things  of  this  world,  diverted  them 
from  the  strict  self-scrutiny,  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  which  is  essential  to  progress  in  the 
Christian  path.  The  plans  of  benevolence 
and  public  utility  which  began  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  rulers,  must  have  diverted  their 
attention  where  there  was  not  sufficient  reli- 
gious depth,  from  their  own  condilion.  Phi- 
lanthropy became  the  theme  and  the  study  of 
courtiers;  it  was  manifest  that  the  awakening 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men  in  high  station,  were  in  great  danger  of 
passing  1o  the  surface  and  being  dissipated  in 
mere  religious  scritimentnlism. 

Throughout  these  changing  and  eventful 
times,  ihc  mission  of  the  true  ministers  of  our 
Society  seems  to  have  been  to  strengthen  thai 
which  was  weak,  namely,  the  dependance  on 
the  Divine  teacher  as  the  true  source  of  all 
spiritual  strength.  What  a  close  watchfulness 
did  they  manifest,  lest  any  precept  or  example 
of  theirs  should  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  force  of  this  great  testimony  !  and 
how  strong  was  their  confidence,  notwith- 
standing their  path  was  so  narrow  and  ob- 


scure, that  they  were  in  the  service  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  that  the  light  of  the  true 
Gospel  day  was  soon  "again  to  shine  upon  the 
nations ! 

In  the  year  1790,  George  Dillwyn  and  Sa- 
rah Grubb,  visited  the  continent  the  second 
time  together,  and  performed  an  extensive 
journey  through  Germany  and  France. — 
The  following  extracts  from  the  published  jour- 
nal of  the  latter,  show  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  led  along,  amidst  darkness  and  dis- 
couragements. 

"  Between  Dunkirk  and  Rotterdam,  we  had 
divers  opportunities  of  disseminating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  of  Truth,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  books,  and  some  conferences  in  a  pri- 
vate way  ;  but  had  no  public  meeting,  though 
our  minds  were,  in  several  places,  brought 
under  a  considerable  weight  of  exercise  ; 
which  seemed  to  answer  no  more  end,  than 
the  people's  walking  round  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho, and  were  it  not  that  we  are  convinced, 
even  from  outward  observation,  that  the  Lord 
is  at  work  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  mak- 
ing a  way  for  his  own  seed,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  the  fortifications  which  this  world's 
spirit  hath  erected  even  in  Holland,  will  hardly 
ever  be  taken  down."  Life  of  Sarah  Grubb, 
p.  205. 

"  Soon  after  our  friends  were  gone,  we  con- 
cluded to  pay  a  visit  to  a  family  of  Amster- 
dam (with  whom  we  were  acquainted  when 
there  before)  who  now  reside  at  their  country 
house  about  half  way  from  that  city  to  Ut- 
recht;  and  accordingly  set-off  and  arrived 
about  five,  and  were  received  more  like  near 
relations  united  on  the  best  ground,  than  as 
people  of  another  nation  and  profession.  We 
also  met  here  two  women  of  considerable  ac- 
count on  a  visit ;  to  one  of  them  particularly, 
our  minds  were  nearly  drawn,  and  the  little 
instruction  which  was  in  our  power  to  com- 
municate, from  the  exercise  of  our  minds, 
broken  French,  and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
(to  particular  passages  of  which  we  directed 
them  as  they  occurred)  was  received  with  a 
religious  sensibility,  which  greatly  united  us 
and  which  words  cannot  fully  set  forth. 
Though  we  often  lament  our  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  this  people,  and  its  attendant  in- 
conveniences, yet  I  was  never  more  convinced 
of  the  influence  of  Truth  qualifying  to  speak  to 
one  another  in  our  own  tongues,  though  ut- 
terly incapable  in  any  other  language  than 
that  of  the  Spirit ;  for  in  the  present  case, 
we  were  not  sensible  of  either  us,  or  the 
cause,  suffering  under  our  apparent  disadvan- 
tages. We  cannot  always  judge  why  we  are 
so  led,  and  why  so  destitute  of  some  outward 
accommodations  to  the  service,  which  human 
prudence  would  naturally  point  out;  but  1  may 
acknowledge  that,  on  this  account,  I  never  was 
more  contented  and  supported  in  an  humble 
trust  that  the  good  and  almighty  Hand  is  with 
us  in  'these  mortifying  labours.'"  Ibid, 
p.  209. 

"  From  Munstcr  we  came  to  Pyrmont, 
which  we  reached  the  2.'3d  of  Seventh  month. 
Here  our  minds  were  soon  comforted  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  seed  in  these  parts,  which 
however  hidden  from  the  world,  and  the  many 
churches  professing  the  Christian  name,  are 


pressing  after  an  establishment  on  the  right 
foundation.  Our  minds  were  greatly  favoured 
with  peaceful  serenity  and  a  steady  reliance 
on  Providential  care;  so  that  instead  of  diffi- 
culties depressing,  they  rather  animated  our 
spirits  to  press  forward  toward  the  fulfilling  of 
our  allotted  portion  of  travail  and  exercise,  and 
to  bear  up  one  another  according  to  our  abili- 
ty, through  all.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  seasons  when  Satan  did  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest to  the  weakness  of  my  mind,  that  we 
were  running  in  vain.  But  to  the  humbling 
encouragement  of  us  all,  after  we  arrived  at 
Pyrmont,  and  particularly  in  the  second  meet- 
ing there,  among  a  simple  hearted,  seeking 
people,  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  that  infinite  kindness  would  also  preserve 
us  from  labouring  in  vain.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity wherein  (to  the  praise  of  the  Grace 
which  we  depend  upon)  we  may  say,  that  for 
a  time  4  the  seed  reigned  over  all.'  Visiters 
and  visited  experienced  it  to  be  a  season  of 
uncommon  contrition,  and  during  the  exten- 
sion of  the  holy  Wing,  our  spirits  seemed 
gathered  into  perfect  unity ;  so  efficacious  is 
Divine  life  and  love!"    Ibid.  p.  214. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Pyrmont,  we  had 
many  meetings,  some  of  which  were  uncom- 
monly contriting  opportunities,  wherein  the 
doubts  of  these  people  seemed  to  subside,  and 
the  virtue  of  Truth  to  sweeten  and  refresh  their 
weary  spirits.  In  many  respects  they  are 
weak,  and  yet  so  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain 
1  the  one  thing  needful,'  that  we  entertain  a 
hope,  that  some  of  them  will  increase  in  stead- 
fastness to  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

"Our  minds  are  often  involved  in  discou- 
ragement and  conflict :  the  weakness  of  pur 
frames  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  un- 
finished part  of  the  work,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  these.  But  let  us  remember,  that  till  they 
are  overcome  by  the  power  of  victorious  faith, 
it  is  our  seed  time  rather  than  harvest,  and 
therefore  we  are  called  upon,  by  merciful  and 
heart-solacing  intimations,  to  sow  in  hope. 
Whether  any  apparent  fruits  ever  appear  from 
this  journey,  we  seem  comfortably  satisfied  at 
times,  that  it  will  not  be  lost  in  the  unlimited 
family  of  the  one  universal  Parent ;  and  if  we 
are  but  favoured  to  keep  the  word  of  his  pa- 
tience, so  as  to  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  return 
without  condemnation,  it  will  not  be  lost  to 
us."    Ibid.  p.  217. 

"  I  hope  we  have  been  preserved,  thus  far, 
from  drawing  the  inward  attention  of  those 
whom  we  have  visited,  to  ourselves,  or  attach- 
ing them  in  the  affectionate  part  to  any  repre- 
sentation of  good.  The  secret,  sympathetic 
exercise  which  we  have  felt  on  their  account, 
and  in  company  with  them,  hath,  I  do  believe, 
brought  us  all,  at  times,  to  the  renewed  dis- 
covery of  the  everlasting  Foundation  ;  and  we 
have  a  hope  that  some  of  these  will  acceptably 
build  thereon."    Ibid.  p.  210. 

"  We  appear  very  strange  to  many  here, 
but  so  different  to  a  few  who  are  acquainted 
wilh  the  Truth,  that  the  distinction  of  counlries 
seems  almost  lost,  and  proves  the  cementing 
virtue  of  religion.  At  Hertford  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  religious  men,  who  come  under  the 
description  of  those  called  Friends  in  these 
parts;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  faithful- 
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ness.  Our  men  also  visited  a  lawyer,  who 
being  discontented  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  religion,  &c.  keeps  much  to  himself.  Next 
morning,  as  we  were  at  breakfast,  purposing 
lo  depart,  there  came  two  men  from  different 
parts,  who  had  walked  many  miles  through 
the  rain  to  meet  us.  One  of  these  men,  some 
time  ago,  refused  to  be  married  by  the  priest, 
in  which,  and  in  other  things,  he  bore  a  steady 
testimony,  under  persecution,  against  an  hire- 
ling ministry.  The  openness,  kindness,  and 
solidity  of  his  manners,  and  countenance, 
were  pleasant  to  us  ;  and  being  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  silent  waiting,  we  had  a  solemn 
instructive  opportunity  together. 

"  From  Hertford  we  proceeded  to  Bilefield, 
a  town  where,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  there 
are  many  religious  people,  and  particularly 
agreeable  as  to  the  outward  ;  but  it  was  a  visit 
attended  with  as  deep  baptism,  and  continual 
travail  of  spirit,  as  we  have  experienced  in  any 
place  that  we  have  been  in ;  which,  with  the 
providential  openings,  and  strength  to  visit  the 
precious  seed  in  the  needful  time,  tended  to 
convince  us,  that  we  were  in  the  way  of  our 
duty  ;  a  most  cheering  evidence,  in  this  dreary 
wilderness,  and  a  full  reward  for  all  our  little 
toils."    Ibid.  p.  224. 

Having  an  invitation  at  this  place  to  meet  a 
small  company  they  went.  "  By  the  time  we 
got  there,  they  were  about  twenty  in  number. 
We  soon  settled  down  into  a  silence  truly  so- 
lemn, which  lasted  a  considerable  time  with- 
out interruption  of  any  kind  ;  and  when  the 
channel  of  instrumental  ministry  opened,  the 
precious  life  mercifully  continued,  and  our 
parting  was  under  its  tendering  impressions. 
This  circumstance,  of  dropping  in  with  a  peo- 
ple of  whom  we  had  no  intelligence,  and  with 
whom  we  contracted  no  further  acquaintance, 
with  the  sensible  feeling  of  Divine  care  over 
those  who  are  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd, 
affords  altogether  a  sweet  and  pleasant  reflec- 
tion ;  accompanied  by  this  encouraging  truth, 
that  '  the  Lord  can  make  a  way,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  !'  O  that  He  may  gra- 
ciously continue  thus  to  favour  us  !"  Ibid, 
p.  226. 

"  In  many  places,  we  found  a  people  who 
were  discontented  and  weary  with  the  mere 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  the  deadness  of 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  with  which  it  is 
encumbered  ;  and  who  were  convinced  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  heavenly  principle.  These, 
having  been  mercifully  visited  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  spirituality  of  true  religion,  re- 
ceived us  in  the  name  of  disciples,  and  rejoiced 
in  being  directed  to  the  Christian's  rest.  This 
true  Sabbath,  was,  however,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  many  of  them,  for  want  of  ceas- 
ing, when  they  met  together  in  little  compa- 
nies, from  all  activity  of  their  own,  and  de- 
pending singly  on  the  quickening  virtue  of 
Truth,  to  qualify  them  for,  and  lead  them  into, 
such  services  as  are  most  acceptable,  and  most 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  true,  spiritual  be- 
lievers. Some  of  these  people  appeared  to  be 
so  near  this  great  point,  as  soon  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  it ;  but  their  increasing  tes- 
timony thereto,  will,  if  rightly  borne,  prove 
the  closest  trial  which  they  have  yet  met  with. 
We  are  indeed  convinced,  beyond  all  shadow 


of  doubt,  that  there  is  a  choice  heritage  in 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
who  are  gradually  retiring  to  the  true  sheep- 
fold  ;  but,  at  present,  they  are,  like  the  disci- 
ples, secreted  in  an  inner  chamber  for  fear  of 
the  Jews.  Our  visit  to  this  people,  though 
attended  with  a  degree  of  suffering,  hath  been 
productive  of  solid  peace."    Ibid.  p.  233. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Law  of  Kindness. 

In  her  notice  of  the  relation  between  mis- 
tresses and  servants  in  America,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  states  that  much  of  what  English  people 
have  to  complain  of  in  that  country  in  respect 
of  servants,  arises  from  their  imperious  and 
exacting  habits,  irreconcilable  as  these  are 
with  the  natural  rights  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Where  servants  are  treated  upon  a 
principle  of  justice  and  kindness,  they  live  on 
agreeable  terms  with  their  employers,  often 
for  many  years.  But  even  slaves  may  be 
made  more  useful  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
companions,  when  treated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  forth  their  better  feelings.  "  A  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  in  the  South,  finding  that 
the  laws  in  his  State  precluded  his  teaching 
his  legacy  of  slaves  according  to  the  usual 
methods  of  education,  bethought  himself  at 
length  of  the  moral  training  of  task  work.  It 
succeeded  admirably.  His  negroes  soon  be- 
gan to  work  as  slaves  are  never,  under  any 
other  arrangement,  seen  to  work.  Their 
day's  task  was  finished  by  eleven  o'clock. 
Next  they  began  to  care  for  one  another  :  the 
strong  began  to  help  the  weak;  first  husbands 
helped  their  wives  ;  then  parents  helped  their 
children  ;  and  at  length  the  young  began  to 
help  the  old.  Here  was  seen  the  awakening  of 
natural  affections  which  had  lain  in  a  dark 
sleep." 

"  The  vigour,"  says  Harriet  Martineau, 
elsewhere,  "  which  negroes  show  when  their 
destiny  is  fairly  placed  in  their  own  hands,  is 
an  answer  to  all  arguments  about  their  help- 
lessness, drawn  from  their  dulness  in  a  state 
of  bondage.  A  highly  satisfactory  experiment 
upon  the  will,  judgment,  and  talents  of  a  large 
body  of  slaves  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
relative  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  This  gen- 
tleman and  his  family  had  attached  their  ne- 
groes to  them  by  a  long  course  of  judicious 
kindness.  At  length  an  estate  at  some  dis- 
tance was  left  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  saw, 
with  much  regret,  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  the 
plantation  on  which  he  was  living.  He  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  over  his  people  to 
the  tender  mercies  or  unproved  judgment  of  a 
stranger  overseer.  He  called  his  negroes  to- 
gether, told  them  the  case,  and  asked  whether 
they  thought  they  could  manage  the  estate 
themselves.  If  they  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  task  they  must  choose  an  overseer 
from  among  themselves,  provide  comfortably 
for  their  own  wants,  and  remit  him  the  sur- 
plus of  the  profits.  The  negroes  were  full  of 
grief  at  losing  the  family,  but  willing  to  try 
what  they  could  do.  They  had  an  election 
for  overseer,  and  chose  the  man  their  master 
would  have  pointed  out;  decidedly  the  strong- 
est head  on  the  estate.    All  being  arranged. 


the  master  left  them,  with  a  parting  charge  to 
keep  their  festivals,  and  take  their  appointed 
holidays  as  if  he  were  present.  After  some 
time  he  rode  over  to  see  how  all  went  on, 
choosing  a  festival  day,  that  he  might  meet 
them  in  their  holiday  gaiety.  He  was  sur- 
prised, on  approaching,  to  hear  no  merri- 
ment ;  and  on  entering  his  fields,  he  found 
his  "  force"  all  hard  at  work.  As  they  flock- 
ed round  him,  he  inquired  why  they  were  not 
making  holiday.  They  told  him  that  the  crop 
would  suffer  in  its  present  state  by  the  loss  of 
a  day,  and  that  they  had  therefore  put  off 
their  holiday  ;  which  however  they  meant  to 
take  by  and  by.  Not  many  days  after  an 
express  arrived  to  inform  the  proprietor  that 
there  was  an  insurrection  on  his  estate.  He 
would  not  believe  it;  declared  it  impossible,  as 
there  was  nobody  to  rise  against :  but  the  mes- 
senger who  had  been  sent  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  was  so  confident  of  the  facts,  that 
the  master  gallopped  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
his  plantation,  arriving  as  night  was  coming 
on.  As  he  rode  in,  a  cry  of  joy  arose  from 
his  negroes,  who  pressed  round  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  They  were  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
and  had  been  singing  and  dancing  :  they  were 
only  enjoying  the  deferred  festival.  The 
neighbours,  hearing  the  noise  on  a  quiet  work- 
ing day,  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  an  insurrection. 

"  There  is  no  catastrophe  yet  to  this  story. 
When  the  proprietor  related  it,  he  said  that  no 
trouble  had  arisen  ;  and  that  for  some  seasons 
— ever  since  this  estate  had  been  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  his  negroes — it  had  been  more 
productive  than  ever  it  was  while  he  managed 
it  himself." — Christian  Advocate. 


Explosion  of  Gunpowder. — In  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, he  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  time 
in  producing  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  He 
showed  that  if  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
were  really  instantaneous,  it  would  be  useless 
for  all  its  present  applications.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, when  fired  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun,  it 
does  not  arrive  at  the  full  intensity  of  its  ac- 
tions, until  the  space  it  occupies  has  been  en- 
larged by  that  through  which  the  ball  has 
been  propelled  during  the'  first  moment  of  ig- 
nition. Its  expansive  force  is  thus  kept  below 
that  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  can  bear, 
whilst  an  accumulating,  safe,  and  efficient 
momentum  is  communicated  to  the  ball.  This 
manageable  action  he  contrasted  with  the  ef- 
fect of  a  morsel  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  put  on  a 
plate,  and  exploded  by  being  touched  by  the 
extremity  of  a  long  stick.  The  parts  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  iodide  were  shat- 
tered— i.  e.  the  end  of  the  stick  was  shivered, 
and  the  spot  in  the  plate,  covered  by  that  sub- 
stance, was  drilled  as  if  a  bullet  were  fired 
through  it,  yet  no  tendency  to  lift  the  stick 
was  felt  by  the  hand — whereas,  the  compara- 
tively gradual  action  of  gunpowder  lifts  and 
projects  those  weaker  substances,  wadding  and 
shot  which  give  way  before  it. — Athenaum. 

I  find  I  cannot  bear  to  be  found  faulty,  or 
thought  meanly  of  by  others,  unless  I  am  before 
hand  with  them,  in  thinking  meanly  of  myself. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

Let  precept  and  example 

Aye  hand  in  hand  be  seen, 
For  gude  advice  is  plenty, 

And  unco  easy  gi'en  ; 
And  bairnies  in  the  uptak 

Ye  ken  are  seldom  slow; 
So  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

They're  gleg  at  imitation, 

As  ilka  ane  may  ken; 
The  lasses  a'  would  women  be — 

The  laddies  would  be  men  ; 
So  lead  them  kindly  by  the  hand 

The  road  that  they  should  go; 
And  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

And  should  you  promise  aught  to  them, 

Aye  keep  your  promise  true: 
For  truth  a  precious  lesson  is, 

That  they  maun  learn  frae  you  ; 
And  ne'er  reprove  a  naughty  word 

Wi'  hasty  word  or  blow, 
But  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

And  so  to  home-born  truth  and  love, 

Ye'll  win  ilk  bonnie  bairn, 
For  as  they  hear  the  old  cock  craw, 

The  young  are  sure  to  learn. 
They'll  spurn  at  mean  hypocrisy, 

Wi'  honest  pride  they'll  glow, 
And  bless  the  parents'  watchful  care, 

Wha  gude  example  show. 

An  Adventure  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Is- 
lands.— And  now  we  determined  to  bathe, 
so  we  crossed  over  a  jutting  rock,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a  beautiful  and  secluded  lit- 
tle bay,  so  sheltered  that  the  waves  scarcely 
rippled  as  they  came  to  kiss  the  shell-covered 
beach.  Here  we  soon  unrobed  ;  and  I  was 
the  first  to  rush  at  full  speed  into  the  inviting 
waters.  Before  I  got  up  to  my  middle,  how- 
ever, I  saw  something  before  me  that  looked 
like  a  dark  rock  just  below  the  surface.  I 
made  towards  it,  intending  to  get  upon  it,  and 
dive  off  on  the  other  side;  but  lo !  as  I  ap- 
proached, it  stirred  ;  then  it  darted  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  towards  one  side  of  the  bay, 
whilst  I,  after  standing  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment, retreated  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  was  a  ground-shark,  of  which  there  are 
numbers  on  that  coast.  We  lost  no  time  in 
putting  on  our  clothes  again,  and  returned  in 
rather  a  fluttered  state  to  the  inn. — Landor's 
Bushman. 

Nest  of  the  Brush  Turkey  (Tallegalla 
Lathami.) — This  bird  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  collects  together  an  immense  mass 
of  vegetable  matter,  varying  from  two  to  four 
carl  loads,  with  which  it  form  a  pyramidal 
heap;  in  this  heap  it  plants  its  eg«s  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  The  eggs  are  always  placed 
with  the  large  ends  upwards,  being  carefully 
covered,  and  are  then  left  lo  hatch  by  the 
heat  engendered  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
surrounding  matter.  The  heaps  are  formed 
by  the  labours  of  several  pairs  of  birds.  The 
eggs  are  white,  about  three  and  three  quarter 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 


The  Now,  a  bird  of  Western  Australia, 
about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  makes  a  nest  of 
sand,  earth,  and  small  stones,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  cone,  four  or  five  feet  high  in  the  centre 
and  about  ten  feet  across.  In  the  middle  it 
leaves  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  itself,  into 
which  it  descends  and  deposits  its  eggs.  The 
powerful  summer  sun  heats  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  the  young  birds 
come  forth  active  and  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  natives  say  the  hen  fre- 
quently visits  the  nest,  and  watches  the  pro- 
gress of  incubation,  and  when  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  they  get  upon  her  back,  and  she 
scrambles  out  with  her  family  about  her. — lb. 

One  godly  person  steadily  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  Divine  grace  in  his  own 
conversion,  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  con- 
verting others,  than  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent declaration  of  the  same  truth  from  a 
thousand  unconverted  peachers. — 1  John  i.  1. 
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The  newspapers  and  the  public  talk  have 
for  several  weeks  past  been  much  taken  up 
with  plans  and  preparations  for  the  reception 
and  welcoming  of  the  volunteers  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Mexican 
War.  At  length,  on  Second  day,  the  24th 
instant,  their  arrival,  or  that  portion  of  them 
destined  to  this  city,  took  place.  The  event 
is  thus  announced  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  : 

"  The  First  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, under  command  of  Col.  VVynkoop, 
and  accompanied  by  Gen.  Patterson  and  staff, 
arrived  by  railroad  from  Lancaster,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,"  (July  24th.) 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  quoted,  we 
find  it  stated,  that  this  same  First  regiment 
left  here  on  going  to  Mexico,  •"  944  strong, 
and  returned  with  no  more  than  360  ;  the 
rest  having  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  or  perish- 
ed of  disease." 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  case  as  thus 
exhibited,  so  far  from  presenting  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing  and  glorification,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  the  serious  and  reflecting 
mind,  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret ; 
for  the  proportion  of  360  to  584  would,  as  we 
apprehend,  be  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  that  terrible  warfare, 
without  including  the  thousands  destroyed  of 
the  invaded  Mexicans.  We  have  no  intention 
at  present  to  dilate  upon  the  subject,  or  to  give 
expression  to  the  solemn  and  weighty  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise,  but  the  thought 
has  repeatedly  recurred  whether,  instead  of  the 
immense  processions,  the  illuminations,  the 
extravagant  (eastings,  &c,  &c.  which  marked 
the  day,  a  plan  might  not  have  been  arranged 
to  constitute  a  fund,  composed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  expense  thus  incurred,  together 
with  the  value  of  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
thousands  who  were  drawn  from  their  occu- 
pations by  their  sight-seeing  propensities,  and 
this  fund  judiciously  distributed  among  the 
widows,  orphans,  parents  and  sisters  left  des- 


titute by  those  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  will 
never  return,  how  greatly  more  accordant 
with  the  true  character  of  a  highly  professing 
Christian  people  would  this  mode  of  signaliz- 
ing the  day  have  been. 
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Whiteland  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  $70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constitute  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  timely 
completed. 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tav.  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  24th 
of  the  Third  month  last,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Gaskill,  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  (formerly  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia.)  For  some  lime  previous  to 
her  last  illness,  this  beloved  Friend  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  her  time  on  earth  would  be  short. 
After  she  was  taken  ill,  she  expressed  an  entire  wil- 
lingness to  depart,  and  a  full  belief,  that  through  the 
mercy  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  a  mansion  had  been 
prepared  for  her  in  Heaven.  She  frequently  expressed 
to  a  near  relative,  who  was  much  with  her  during  her 
illness,  her  gratitude  for  the  unspeakable  favour  mer- 
cifully vouchsafed  to  her,  to  feel  that  an  all-sufficient 
Saviour  had  been  provided  for  her.  She  frequently 
spoke  of  her  unworthiness,  that  she  felt  unable  of  her- 
self to  do  any  thing  to  merit  salvation  ;  that  it  was 
all  of  free  and  unmerited  mercy  !  At  times  she  was 
so  filled  with  love,  that  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
lake  the  whole  human  family'  in  her  arms!  Some  of 
her  children  resided  several  hundred  miles  from  her, 
but  all  were  favoured  to  he  with  her  for  several  weeks 
before  her  departure.  This  she  repeatedly  spoke  of 
as  an  unspeakable  favour,  and  exhorted  them  to  fol- 
low her  as  she  had  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ. 
Through  adorable  mercy,  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way  ; 
and  expressed  a  fervent  desire,  that  they  would  all 
endeavour  to  meet  her  where  parting  would  be  no 
more  ! — Though  her  surviving  friends  cannot  but  be 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  one  so  beloved,  they  have 
the  consolation  of  believing  that  she  is  now  where  all 
is  peace  and  joy  for  evermore  ! 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Chatham  county,  North 

Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  month,  1843,  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Preparative  and  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  in  the 
station  of  an  overseer  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 
THE  SAMARITANS. 
Their  Literature. 

The  copies  of  the  Law  kept  in  the  Samari- 
tan synagogue  "  are  both  on  rolls  and  skins 
joined  together  in  the  form  of  sheets.  Several 
of  both  descriptions  of  these  manuscripts  were 
shown  to  us,  including  that  which  the  Sama- 
ritans suppose  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  place  of  its  deposit 
with  extreme  reluctance,  the  priest  declaring 
that  he  had  avoided  showing  it  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  had  visited  him,  (producing  an- 
other in  its  stead,)  except  to  the  chaplain  of 
Bishop  Alexander  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  taken 
from  a  box,  covered  with  many  folds  of  silk. 
This  copy  was  not  on  synagogue  rolls,  as 
many  as  he  showed  us  were,  but  on  sheets  of 
parchment.  It  was  maintained  respecting  it, 
that  it  was  written  by  Abishna,  the  son  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron.  This  plea  of  antiquity  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  urge  in  its  behalf.  It  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  old  as  some  others 
which  we  saw  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
great  care  which  is  taken  of  it.  The  hand- 
writing was  remarkably  good.  The  sections 
of  the  Law  recognised  by  the  Samaritans,  the 
priest,  informed  us,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Je^ws.  The  Samaritans,  he  said,  have  eight- 
een in  Genesis,  and  eight  in  Deuteronomy, 
while  the  Jews  have  twelve  in  the  former,  and 
ten  in  the  latter  book.  Deuteronomy  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Law,  he  added,  which  they 
read  during  the  processions  to  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  festivals. 
The  other  four  they  recite  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  day  of  their  ascent,  or  on  tjie.  preceding 
evening.  •-.       ••  ,  . . 

"  I  endeavoured,  witTfeut  success,  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Penta-teuclv  from  the  Sa- 
maritans. Our  conversation,  on*  this  subject 
ran  in  the  following  strain. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1848. 


"Travellers. — 'Will  you  allow  us  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Torah  V 

"  Priest. — '  No  ;  one  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.' 

"  T. — '  Well,  we  shall  give  you  a  good 
price  for  it,  say  5000  piastres'  (£50). 

"  P. — '  We  shall  on  no  account  whatever 
sell  a  copy  of  the  books  of  our  prophet.' 

"  T. — '  Take  care  what  you  say  ;  if  the 
English  come  and  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  restore  to  you  Mount  Gerizim,  won't 
you  give  them  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  token  of 
your  gratitude  ?' 

"  P. — '  The  English,  we  know,  will  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  we 
shall  beg  Mount  Gerizim  from  them.' 

"  T. — '  You  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
the  spirit  of  Moses.  He  said,  Rejoice,  O  ye 
nations,  with  his  people.'    (Deut.  xxxii.  43.) 

"  P. — '  Well,  come  and  rejoice  with  us. 
Become  Samaritans ;  and  we  shall  give  you  a 
copy  of  the  Law.' 

"  T. — '  You  say,  Become  Samaritans.  But, 
according  to  your  principle  of  withholding  the 
Law  from  us,  how  could  we  ever,  except  from 
independent  sources,  know  what  the  Law  is, 
and  what  the  Samaritans  are  V 

"  P. — '  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  us  to  sell  a  copy 
of  the  Law.' 

"  T. — '  Your  fathers  sold  the  copies  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Europeans.' 

» p._'  They  did  not  sell  them.  They 
must  have  been  stolen  from  them.' 

Nevertheless,  "the  first  of  these  copies  was 
purchased  at  Damascus  in  the  year  1616,  for 
De  Sacy,  the  ambassador  of  France  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  Pietro  della  Valle.  Robert 
Huntington,  chaplain  of  the  English  factory 
at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Rephoe, 
in  Ireland,  procured  a  copy  on  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  1671,  under  the  pretence  of  tak- 
ing it  to  the  Samaritans  of  England  i  Arch- 
bishop Usher  procured  six  copies  from  the 
East,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry. Kennicott  caused  sixteen  copies,  more  or 
less  complete,  to  be  collated  for  his  work." 
Some  of  the  copies  in  possession  of  the  Sama- 
ritans are  in  Hebrew,  and  some  in  their  own 
language.  That  procured  by  Pietro  della 
Valle,  was  of  the  latter  description.  "  M. 
Gregoire  and  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  having  quot- 
ed a  few  lines  of  this  version,  as  given  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  and  asked  the 
Samaritans  if  it  agrees  with  the  copies  of  the 
version  now  in  their  hands,  Salamah  replied, 
'  The  matter  is  as  you  tell  us  with  regarel  to 
the  translation  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  is 
taken  from  the  translation  that  God  has  given 
to  us,  (or  from  the  translation  of  Natanael,) 
which  still  exists  among  us.'  "  There  was  a 
distinguished  priest,  named  Nalhanael,  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  the 
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translator  alluded  to.  The  Samaritans  mani- 
fest a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  any  ac- 
curate copies  of  their  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch have  passed  into  other  hands;  but  that 
such  is  the  case,  tiiere  seems  no  good  reason 
to  question.  The  failure  of  the  application, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  therefore  the  less 
to  be  regretted.  But  "  our  young  friend  Ja- 
cob, [the  same  who  descended  the  well,  in 
search  of  the  lost  Bible,]  who  thus  learned 
our  anxiety  to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, said  to  us  privately,  '  If  you  will  take 
me  with  you  to  England,  I  shall  take  my  copy 
along  with  me,  and  we  shall  get  on  well  toge- 
ther.' Finding  him  perfectly  serious  in  his 
proposal,  we  gave  our  consent.  Jacob  agreed 
to  have  every  thing  ready  for  his  departure  on 
my  expected  return  to  Nabulus  from  Beirut." 

A  Samaritan  in  England  would  have  cre- 
ated some  stir  among  the  Oriental  Antiquaries 
there  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the 
whole  plot  fell  through.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
for  a  sheep  to  run  astray  from  the  ancient  and 
well-watched  fold  at  Shechem. 

"  Both  on  this  occasion,  and  during  my 
subsequent  visit,  in  company  with  my  friend 
Graham,  we  made  many  inquiries  into  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  literature  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. The  substance  of  the  information 
which  we  received  from  them  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  1.  They  have  many  more  copies  than 
they^  showed  us  of  the  Law  of  Moses  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  true  Hebrew  (Samari- 
tan) character ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity. 

"  2.  They  have  copies  of  the  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  their  own  Samaritan  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Syriac  words,  with  peculiar  gram- 
matical inflections.  They  did  not  mention  to 
us  the  name  of  its  author,  respecting  whom 
nothing  is  known  by  Europeans."  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  priest  Nathaniel. 

"  3.  The  Samaritans  have  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  made,  they 
said,  by  Heibat  Allah  of  Cairo,  and  by  Abu 
'Obed  (or  Abu  Said)  Dastan  of  Eshken,  or 
Shechem.  The  priest  declared  that  it  was 
executed  945  years  ago.  This  gives  it  an 
antiquity  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  in  many- 
places  it  follows  the  Jewish  version  of  Rabbi 
Saadi  Gaon. 

"  They  have  a  history  of  Joshua  in  Arabic  ; 
but  they  said  that  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Jewish-Hebrew,  but  derived  from  the  Syriac. 
They  do  not  reckon  it  canonical. 

"5.  They  have  a  Chronicle  and  Genea- 
logy of  the  priests  from  Aaron,  and  other  tra- 
ditions and  historical  notices  in  Samaritan, 
called  Debar  ha-Yamim  (Yomim.) 

"  6.  They  have  a  work  corresponding,  they 
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said,  with  the  Talmud  of  the  Jews,  called 
'  The  Word  of  the  Sages  and  Elders  respect- 
ing the  exposition  of  Wisdom  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Supplications  and  Prayers,'  "  in 
twelve  volumes ;  "  two  thin  folios  of  which 
they  showed  to  us, — and  is  both  m  poetry  and 
prose.  The  information  which  we  received 
from  them  respecting  it  is  both  novel  and  im- 
portant ;  and  would  have  formed  a  proper  an- 
swer to  a  question  proposed  to  them  by  Gre- 
goire  and  £)e  Sacy,  but  which  they  studiously 
avoided  answering.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  any  parts  of 
it." 

Wilson  reserves  this  "  proper  answer," 
perhaps,  for  another  occasion  ;  for  with  this 
allusion,  he  dismisses  the  subject  from  his 
book.  One  would  like  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  novel  and  important  information  thus  hint- 
ed at. 

"7.  Their  liturgy,  they  said,  consists  of 
portions  of,  and  references  to,  the  Torah;  of 
Prayers  ;  and  particularly  of  Hymns,  both  in 
Arabic  and  Samaritan.  A  portion  of  the 
hymns,  as  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  library  at  Gotha,  has 
been  published  by  Gesenius.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  purchase  from  an  individual  of  their 
community  a  much  larger  portion  of  these 
very  curious  and  interesting  compositions. 

"  They  made  no  mention  of  any  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch.  They  gave  us  to  wit 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  other  works  in 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  besides  those  which 
they  enumerated." 

All  efforts  to  procure  even  a  single  speci- 
men of  any  portion  of  their  literature  proved, 
at  this  time,  unavailing.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt, in  another  way,  about  six  weeks  after, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  Shechem, 
was  more  successful.  It  was  then,  that  Jacob 
"informed  us,  that  the  declaration  of  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  Britain  with  me,  had  raised 
such  a  squall  in  the  small  tub  of  his  commu- 
nity, as  had  nearly  blown  the  bottom  out  of 
it;  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  forego  his 
purpose.  We  made  a  moving  appeal  to  him 
about  the  disappointment  which  I  feared  I 
should  experience,  particularly  in  reference  to 
procuring,  through  his  means,  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  Samaritan  manuscripts. 
From  his  reply  we  judged  that  some  plan  had 
been  formed  by  some  individual  or  other  of 
the  Samaritans,  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  my 
wishes." 

The  very  next  morning,  "  before  the  break 
of  day,  we  heard  some  patting  at  our  window 
in  our  room  in  the  house  of  a  Samaritan.  To 
our  inquiry,  'What  is  that?'  We  got  the 
joyful  response,  'Books,  books!'  I  was  im- 
mediately astir ;  and  by  the  help  of  Deiri,  I 
purchased  from  a  Samaritan,  whose  name  I 
promised  not  to  mention,  a  bundle  of  manu- 
scripts, containing  some  documents  mostly  en- 
tirely novel  to  Europeans, — the  greater  part 
of  the  Samaritan  liturgy,  two  Ketuboth,  [or 
marriage  covenants,]  and  specimens  of  Sama- 
ritan caligraphy,  [or  ornamental  penmanship.] 
We  did  not  much  stickle  about  the  price,  par- 
ticularly as  the  vender  declared  that  he  must 
fly  from  the  place  before  the  morning  light, 
lest  if  seen  near  us,  he  should  fall  under  the 


suspicions  of  the  high  priest,  who  is  determin- 
ed to  keep  all  the  Samaritan  writings  to  his 
own  community." 

The  reader  of  the  account  of  this  curious 
transaction  is  left  to  infer,  that  the  Samaritan 
came  honestly  by  the  documents. 

Wilson  made  several  attempts  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  this  remarkable  people,  at 
least,  some  respect  for  the  prominent  points  of 
Christian  belief,  and  during  two  visits  to  the 
synagogue,  introduced  to  their  attention  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  made  by  him.  But  he  says, — "  The 
priest  appeared  to  be  much  offended  by  our 
bringing  forward  our  views  in  the  synagogue  ; 
and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  his 
own  house.  Fie  was  not  anxious,  however, 
that  even  there  it  should  be  resumed. 

"  We  expressed  a  wish,  before  leaving  him, 
to  ascertain  the  sense  which  he  attached  to  the 
words  '  Spirit  of  God'  in  Genesis  i.  2.  '  Spi- 
rit,' he  said  in  reply,  '  is  of  three  kinds, — the 
Spirit  of  Life,  the  carnal  spirit,  and  the  spirit- 
ual spirit.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Life,'  he  add- 
ed, '  which  brooded  on  the  waters, — the  Spirit 
of  God  which  was  breathed  into  Adam.' 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  us 
than  the  intercourse  which  we  were  privileged 
to  have  with  the  small  remnant  of  an  ancient 
people,  whose  representatives  have  remained 
at  the  home  of  their  fathers  between  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-six  centuries,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  valuable,  and,  to  a  good  extent,  novel 
information,  which  we  received  from  them. 
Our  prayer  in  their  behalf  was,  that  like  many 
of  their  kindred  when  instructed  by  Jesus  him- 
self, they  might  speedily  know  and  acknow- 
ledge  that,  '  This  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;'  and  that  of  Shechem, 
as  of  Samaria  of  old  under  the  preaching  of 
Philip,  it  might  speedily  be  said,  '  there  was 
great  joy  in  that  city,'  even  the  joy  of  salva- 
tion." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  *'  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
1845  and  1846,  by  James  Richardson. 

The  vast  tract  of  desert  land  which  occupies 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  northern  half 
of  Africa,  and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Egypt,  and  from  the  Barbary  States  which 
line  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  fertile  spots  which  are  scattered  thinly 
over  it,  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes  and  by 
descendants  of  the  Arabs,  all  rigid  Mussulmen, 
whose  bigotry  renders  it  dangerous  for  a 
Christian  to  travel  among  them.  Yet  the 
writer  of  the  interesting  work  before  us  pene- 
trated into  those  regions,  alone  and  almost 
entirely  unaided  and  unbefriended,  to  extend 
European  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and 
especially  to  collect  information  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  I  consider 
the  objects  of  my  tour  moral,  a  random  effort 


to  maim,  or  kill,  or  cripple  the  monster  Sla- 
very, a  small  rough  stone  picked  up  casually 
from  the  burnt  and  arid  face  of  The  Desert, 
but  with  dauntless  hand  (brown  at  this  Tita- 
nian  fabric  of  crime  and  wickedness." 

At  Tripoli  he  joined  a  Ghafalah  [caravan] 
bound  for  Ghadames,  a  trading  town  situated 
in  a  small  oasis  or  fertile  spot  about  nine  days 
journey  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  said 
to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  whom  some  ruins  in  its  vicinity 
are  attributed. 

At  Ghadames  he  was  very  kindly  received 
by  the  Governor  Mustapha,  a  Turk,  and  by 
the  native  merchants,  with  some  of  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  at  Tripoli,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  house  rent  free.  The  Ghad- 
amsee  people  are  a  peaceful,  trading  popula- 
tion, carrying  goods  from  the  coast  to  Soudan, 
Timbuctoo,  and  other  places  in  the  interior. 
Some  of  their  leading  merchants  are  men  with 
considerable  capital,  and  engaged  in  extensive 
transactions.  Their  city  has  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  Marabout  or  sacred.  He  says, 
"  I  asked  the  Rais  [governor]  if  there  were  a 
prison  in  Ghadames?" 

Rais.—"  Yes." 

/. — "  Is  there  anybody  in  it  ?" 

Rais.—"  No." 

J.— "How?" 

Rais. — "  This  is  a  city  of  dervishes  and 
marabouts — the  people  don't  steal — if  they've 
nothing  to  eat,  they  beg." 

Our  author  concealed  neither  his  religion, 
nor  his  sentiments  about  slavery,  taking  fre- 
quent occasions  to  declare  his  opposition  to 
that  system.  Two  young  women  of  the  Tou- 
aricks,  a  tribe  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  came 
to  see  him,  during  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan 
when  all  good  Mussulmen  abstain  from'food, 
while  l he  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

"Thou  Christian!  dost  thou  fast?"  (they 
having  never  seen  a  person  before  who  did 
not  fast.) 

"  No  ;  the  Christians  don't  fast." 

The  Girls. — "  Don't  the  Christians  know 
God  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  know  God." 

The  Girls.—"  No,  they  don't,  for  they 
don't  say  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God." 

At  another  time,  "a  Touarick  came  in 
whilst  I  was  eating  my  dinner,  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunset.  I  was  sitting  in  the  patio, 
or  open  court  of  my  house.  The  Touarick, 
standing  erect  before  me,  with  a  long  spear  in 
his  right  hand,  and  extending  his  left  towards 
the  sky,  looked  up,  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
imposing  solemnity,  uttered  these  words  in  a 
measured,  solemn  tone  :  '  And — thou — Chris- 
tian— thou  fastest — thus!  Thy  father — know- 
eth — not — God  !  Thou  art  a  Kafer  [infidel] 
— he  is  a  Kafer — and  the  fire  at  last  will  eat 
you  both  up  !'  Turning  round,  and  looking 
up  to  this  prophet-like  denunciator,  I  said, 
smiling:  'Why,  how  now?  you  Mussulmans 
fast,  and  think  you  are  righteous;  but  whether 
it  is  better  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  Ramadan, 
for  which  God  cares  nothing,  or  fast  in  the 
Ramadan,  and  go  afterwards  and  steal  or 
buy  men  and  women  and  little  children,  like 
your  little  son  there,  and  take  them  to  Tripoli, 
and  sell  them  like  donkeys  and  camels?  This 
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is  forbidden  to  us  English — this  is  our  religion, 
not  to  steal  and  sell  men  ;  but  to  eat  and  drink 
in  the  Ramadan  is  not  forbidden  to  us.'  After 
this  answer,  the  fellow  stood  speechless,  com- 
pletely staggered.  1  continued  to  eat  my  din- 
ner with  a  good  appetite,  notwithstanding  his 
threatening  position  and  silence.  After  a  long 
pause  he  receded  back  a  few  steps,  and  then 
quietly  squatted  down.  He  then  got  up  again, 
and  said,  '  Have  you  any  medicines  for  my 
mother  in  Ghat?  I  told  him  to  come  to-mor- 
row, and  I  would  give  him  some." 

J.  R.  had  frequent  discussions  on  political 
subjects,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
the  effect  produced  by  his  telling  the  people 
that  the  British  sovereign  is  a  female. 

"  I  was  surrounded  with  a  group  when  the 
information  was  given,  and  1  shall  just  men- 
tion the  questions  which  were  put  to  me  in 
rapid  succession  :  '  Does  that  woman  govern 
well  V  '  Has  she  a  husband  ?'  '  What  does 
her  husband  ?'  '  Has  she  any  children  V  '  Is 
she  a  big  woman1?'  'Is  she  beautiful?'  'How 
much  does  she  pay  you  for  coming  to  our 
country  ?'  '  Who  has  more  power  she  or  the 
sultan  ?'-' What's  her  name?'  'Have  the 
Christians  any  other  women  who  govern  ?' 
And  so  forth.  I  explained  to  them  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  ruled  by  two  other  Queens, 
but  that,  in  France,  a  queen  never  reigns.  At 
the  mention  of  this  latter  fact,  there  was  a 
general  murmur  of  approbation,  '  El-Francees 
andhom  akel  (the  French  have  wisdom).'  To 
soften  the  matter  down  a  little,  and  abate  their 
prejudices,  I  told  them  the  father  of  the  queen 
of  England  had  no  sons,  and  in  all  such  cases, 
if  there  were  daughters,  these  were  allowed  to 
govern  the  people.  '  Batel'  (stupid),  said  one 
fellow,  and  the  conversation  dropped." 

During  his  residence  at  Ghadames,  several 
persons  died  of  scorpion  stings.  One  evening 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Rais  (governor)  he 
examined  phrenologically  the  heads  of  some 
of  his  officers.  "  Just  after  the  examination 
finished,  whilst  we  were  all  very  gay,  smok- 
ing, drinking  coffee,  talking  and  laughing,  one 
of  the  Moors  started  up  suddenly,  and  in  an 
instant,  taking  his  shoe,  lying  beside  him, 
struck  something  down  with  a  great  smack  on 
the  floor  ;  it  turned  out  to  be  an  immense  scor- 
pion. I  felt  a  chill  start  through  all  my  blood. 
The  smashed  reptile  looked  hideous  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  Ramadan  lamp.  This  is  the  third 
scorpion  within  a  fortnight,  the  Rais  has  kill- 
ed in  his  own  house;  one  of  enormous  size  he 
killed  a  few  days  ago.  The  Rais  called  for 
more  coffee,  and  said  coolly  and  laconically, 
'  It's  all  maktoub  (decreed)  between  you  and 
the  scorpions  ;  if  they  are  to  bite  you  they 
will.'  My  taleb  joins  the  rest  in  their  notions 
of  fatality.  In  coming  home  with  me  after- 
wards, 1  said  to  him,  '  I  am  alarmed  at  these 
scorpions,  as  there's  no  security  from  them  ; 
for  you  say  they  get  upon  the  beds,  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  and  in  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner.' The  taleb—'  I  am  not  afraid ;  I  am 
always  killing  them  in  my  house,  and  yet  I 
fear  them  not,  for  it's  all  from  God.  If  they 
are  destined  by  Rubbee  (the  Lord)  to  sting  me 
to  death,  they  will,  so  I  do  not  disturb  myself. 
You  Christians  are  foolish.'  " 

The  Ghadamsee  people  seemed  thorough- 


ly imbued  with  Mahomet's  doctrine  of  fate. 
Maktoub  was  a  term  which  Richardson  often 
heard  used,  not  only  with  reference  to  scor- 
pions, but  to  almost  every  accident  or  event. 

"  Supped  whh  the  Rais.  His  fowl  flew 
away,  and  left  him  without  meat  for  supper, 
'  Maktoub,'1  he  said,  laughing." 

At  another  time,  Berka,  a  liberated  slave, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  servant  Said  came  in, 
and  asked  for  Said.  " '  He  is  gone  to  the  De- 
sert, run  away,  for  he  has  broken  our  cook- 
ing-pot ;  see  here  are  the  pieces,  here's  the 
meal  spoilt ;  what  am  I  to  do  for  dinner  ?'  I 
added,  '  He  ought  to  have  a  good  beating.' 
The  poor  old  negro  stared  and  looked  really 
grieved.  At  last  he  muttered,  '  Why,  Chris- 
tian, that  breaking  comes  from  God,  and  not 
Said.'    'The  truth,'  said  the  taleb  laughing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Russian  Empire. 

The  following  article,  taken  from  a  news- 
paper, where  it  appeared  as  a  selection  with- 
out crediting  its  source,  will  be  found  interest- 
ing at  the  present  juncture  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

How  long  this  unwieldy  empire  will  hold 
together, — or  how  far  the  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  serfs  will  be  successful — 
it  may  be  vain  to  conjecture  ;  but  we  ardently 
desire  that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when 
white  and  black  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist. 

"  The  Russian  Empire  contains  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory  than  any  other  upon  the  globe, 
comprising  about  one-seventh  of  its  terrestrial 
surface,  and  one-seventeenth  of  its  entire  po- 
pulation. Extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia  and  Turkey  on  the  west,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  America  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  Tartary  upon 
the  south,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  upon  the 
north ;  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  6000 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  1600. 
Within  this  vast  region  are  included  nations 
of  almost  every  variety  of  complexion,  of  hab- 
its, and  of  language,  and  of  every  degree  of 
civilization,  from  the  wandering  nomade  of  the 
Asiatic  plains  to  the  gay  and  luxurious  popu- 
lation of  the  modern  Petersburg.  It  will 
therefore  not  appear  surprising  that  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Autocrat,  there  should  be 
spoken  forty  different  idioms. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  portions  of  the  empire, 
together  with  their  extent  in  statute  square 
miles,  according  to  the  most  reliable  autho- 
rities : — 


Stat.  sq.  m. 

Northern  Provinces,  324,367 

Great  Russia,  319,304 

Baltic  Provinces,  34,602 

White  Russia,  76,789 

Lithuania,  93,605 

Little  Russia,  208,000 

New  Russia,  109,802 

Wolga  and  Caspian  Provinces,  236.485 

Oural  Provinces,  232,101 

Siberia,  5,360,042 

*Tran«caucasian  Provinces,  633,719 

Total, 


7,74S,876 


Pop. 

1,216,700 
17,562,600 
1,525,300 
2,599,100 
2,357,500 
10,725,200 
2,797.000 
5,709,600 
4,772,000 
2,648,600 
7,757,160 

59,670,760 


*  Includes  Finland,  Russian  America,  and  the 
small  kingdom  of  Poland. 


By  a  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  56,000,000,  or  nearly  the  whole  po- 
pulation, is  contained  within  less  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  territory.  It  is  only  among  the 
hunters  of  Siberia,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  individual  indepen- 
dence ;  in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  the 
labouring  classes  are  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  great  extent  to  which  the  system  of  sla- 
very exists  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  nobles  number  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  44,800,000  of  the  people  are  serfs.  Of 
this  amount  almost  half,  or  21,000,000  are 
the  property  of  the  crown  ;  the  remainder  be- 
long to  the  nobility.  The  number  belonging 
to  the  Czar,  has  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made 
the  first  successful  effort  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  restrain  the  power  of 
the  nobles.  Since  the  reign  of  that  great  mo- 
narch,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
linked  to  that  of  the  people,  and  there  has  been 
a  continual  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  in  which,  success  has  generally 
inclined  towards  the  former.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  which  of  these  more  favours  the 
people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
serfs  belonging  to  the  crown  are  but  in  a  con- 
dition of  predial  and  partial  servitude,  while 
those  who  are  the  property  of  the  nobility  are 
in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  ;  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  the  Emperor  has  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  liberate  all  his  serfs,  and  he  very 
probably  would  have  already  done  so  were  it 
not  for  his  fears  of  the  nobility,  who  have  in- 
variably opposed  every  reform  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  every  attempt  to  improve  and 
enlighten  the  people. 

At  the  death  of  Peter,  the  army  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.  it  was  increased  to  250,000.  It  now  con- 
sists of  six  corps  a"armee,  of  60,0U0  each, 
being  48,000  infantry,  and  12,000  cavalry 
and  artillery  ;  a  corps  of  guards,  57,000  ;  a 
corps  of  grenadiers,  57,000  ;  a  cavalry  corps 
of  30,000  ;  and  two  independent  corps,  one  in 
Siberia  and  the  other  in  Caucasus,  being  90,- 
000 — a  total  of  594,000  men  and  740  pieces 
of  artillery.  This  does  not  include  the  irre- 
gular Asiatics,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
It  is  an  immense  force,  yet  it  is  only  the  peace 
establishment,  and  is  not  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  The  recent  events  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  together  with  the  attempt 
at  revolution  in  Poland,  will  no  doubt  cause  a 
large  increase  in  the  Russian  army.  Yet,  al- 
though she  is  invulnerable  at  home,  her  power 
westward  has  reached  its  limit. 

He  is  the  least  unhappy,  who  makes  least 
account  of  happiness  in  this  world  ;  puts  himself 
in  God's  way  to  it,  patiently  waits  for  it,  and 
can  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  death. 

God  made  us  for  eternity  ;  and  his  aim  in 
all  He  does,  is  to  bring  us  happily  to  it.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  pain,  sickness,  crosses,  to  break 
the  strong  chain  which  binds  us  to  the  world, 
and  force  us  to  take  part  with  Him  in  His 
grand  design. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

Having  forsaken  his  sins,  and  taken  all  the 
steps  in  his  power  to  make  remuneration  to 
those  he  had  wronged,  Peter  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  condemn  before  the  church,  his  evil 
conduct.  He  no  doubt  remembered  the  decla- 
ration, "  He  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his 
sins  shall  find  mercy."  In  the  Twelfth  month 
of  the  same  year,  1780,  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment  to  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  had  disowned  him. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Notwithstanding  I  was 
educated,  and  for  some  time  made  profession 
with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  yet  for 
want  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  teachings  of 
Divine  Grace,  I  so  far  deviated  as  to  deny,  in 
my  life  and  conversation,  the  principles  of  the 
blessed  Truth, — absconded  from  my  master, 
with  whom  I  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  enlisted  myself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  British  army  ; — for  which  misconduct  a 
testimony  was  publicly  read  against  me  some 
years  since.  Although  frequent  visitations  of 
Divine  love  were  extended,  [  continued  in  a 
long  course  of  vanity  and  dissipation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  unhappy  war,  I 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  of  the  con- 
tending powers, — and,  actuated  by  heat  and 
malice,  frequently  engaged  in  a  task  which 
was  conducive  to  destroy  men's  lives; — con- 
trary to  the  pure  principle  of  Jesus,  who  gave 
his  cheek  to  the  smiter,  his  hair  to  those  that 
plucked  it  out,  and  hid  not  his  face  from  shame 
and  spitting.  Thus,  was  I,  pursuing  one  scene 
of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  after  another, 
and  soaring  above  the  Witness  which  frequent- 
ly convicted  me  of  sin.  Being  in  some  mea- 
sure sensible  of  the  reproach  brought  on  Truth 
by  such  repeated  transgressions,  I  do  hereby 
sincerely  condemn  the  same  ;  hoping  through 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life  to  be  pre- 
served from  future  snares  and  entanglements. 
I  remain  your  loving  Friend, 

Peter  Yarnall." 

Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  received  this  ac- 
knowledgment and  sent  a  certificate  for  Peter 
to  the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  But  the  poor  penitent  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  public  confession,  he  pre- 
pared another  addressed  to  the  meeting  in  the 
city  he  now  belonged  to. 

"  I,  some  time  since,  delivered  a  paper  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  at  Uwchlan,  where  1  formerly  had  a 
right  of  membership, — yet,  as  part  of  my  con- 
duct was  more  generally  known  in  this  city, 
and  is  not  particularly  meniioned  in  my  offer- 
ing to  that  meeting,  I  have  been  under  weighty 
exercise,  and  my  mind  drawn  to  a  further  de- 
claration, for  the  clearing  of  Truth  from  the 
iniquity  of  my  conduct  in  engaging  in  the 
station  of  a  surgeon  on  board  a  privateer,  hi 
the  course  of  that  employment,  1  became  a 
party  in  seizing  by  violence  the  property  of 
others,  and  a  sharer  therein,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  righteousness  which  directs  to  do  unto 
all  men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unlo  us. 
I  hereby  sincerely  condemn  the  same,  fully  in- 
tending to  make  restitution  to  such  whom  J 


have  thus  injured,  as  far  as  I  may  be  abili- 
tated." 

Peter  Yarnall  continued  in  obedience  to  what 
he  considered  the  requi rings  of  his  Divine 
Master,  to  minister  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
people.  His  particular  Friend  William  Sa- 
very  was  also  just  coming  forward  in  similar 
acts  of  dedication.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Mar- 
ket street  house,  both  of  them  having  spoken, 
Nicholas  Wain,  stood  up  and  quoted  the  text, 
"  Put  me,  1  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priest's 
offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  portion  of  bread." 
His  comments  on  this  were  close,  aiming  at 
such  as  were  endeavouring  to  live  on  the 
priest's  office,  in  other  words  preaching  for 
hire.  The  two  young  ministers  jealous  over 
themselves,  and  fearful  of  acting  out  of  the 
unity  of  Truth,  and  giving  uneasiness  to  the 
church,  supposed  that  the  remarks  of  Nicholas 
were  intended  for  them.  They  no  doubt 
thought  he  wished  to  intimate  that  they  were 
covetous  of  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  hoping  to 
receive  for  themselves  a  living  portion  of  that 
spiritual  food  given  them  to  distribute  to  others. 
On  comparing  sentiments  they  concluded  to 
call  on  Nicholas,  and  learn  the  truth  from 
himself.  They  did  so,  and  received  from  their 
elder  brother  in  the  ministry  the  assurance, 
that  he  had  unity  with  their  labours,  and  that 
in  his  communication,  he  had  no  reference  to 
them.  Some  time  after  they  learned  that  a 
young  man  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  to 
prepare  himself  by  study  to  preach  for  hire, 
was  at  the  meeting,  and  his  judgment  was  so 
enlightened  as  to  the  freedom  of  Gospel  min- 
istry, by  the  communication  delivered  by  Ni- 
cholas, that  he  abandoned  his  design,  and 
returned  to  his  home.  Thus  the  word  preach- 
ed did  not  return  void,  but  it  accomplished  that 
for  which  it  was  given. 

We  have  it  on  record  that  John  Salkeld 
once  whilst  sitting  in  a  meeting  for  worship, 
suddenly  struck  the  floor  with  his  cane,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Resist  the  Devil  this  once,  and 
he  will  not  trouble  thee  again."  The  singu- 
larity  of  this  proceeding,  drew  on  John  cau- 
tion and  reproof  from  his  friends,  who  whilst 
loving  and  honouring  him  for  the  powerful 
gift  committed  to  him  by  his  Master,  were 
watchful  to  repress  his  eccentricities.  John 
in  reply  said,  he  believed  what  he  had  at  that 
time  done  and  said,  was  by  direction  of  Him 
who  had  called  him  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Some  time  after  the  delivery  of  this  ser- 
mon, a  man  with  whom  he  met,  inquired  of 
him  if  he  remembered  the  occurrence.  The 
reply  was  he  did,  and  had  cause  to  do  so,  be- 
cause of  the  reproofs  he  had  received  for  it. 
The  man  expressed  his  belief  that  the  singular 
manner  in  which  John  had  been  led,  had  been 
designed  for  his  benefit,  and  stated  that  it  had 
under  Providence  been  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing him  from  committing  suicide.  In  expla- 
nation he  said,  that  having  been  in  a  low,  mel- 
ancholy state  of  mind,  for  some  time,  he  had 
fully  determined  to  destroy  his  life,  and  thus 
leave  the  world  in  which  all  was  gloomy  and 
dark  to  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  occurrence  above  referred  to,  took 
place,  he  had  taken  a  rope  with  him  into  a 
neighbouring  woods  to  effect  his  dreadful  pur- 
pose.   Whilst  there,  he  felt  a  sudden  inclina-l 


tion  to  attend  the  meeting  and  postpone  his 
self-destruction  until  that  was  over.  He  en- 
tered the  house,  and  whilst  meditating  on  his 
gloomy  earthly  prospects,  and  his  intend- 
ed mode  of  escape,  the  raps  of  the  cane 
on  the  floor,  attracted  his  attention,  and  the 
short  discourse  that  followed  came  with  life- 
quickening  power  to  his  soul.  He  saw,  that 
his  purpose  to  destroy  himself,  was  formed  at 
the  instigation  of  Satan  ;  he  felt  that  if  he  re- 
sisted it,  there  yet  was  mercy  for  him, — and 
strengthened  and  encouraged  he  turned  away 
from  this  temptation,  and  found  relief.  The 
impulse  to  destroy  his  life  being  resisted,  had 
passed  away,  and  he  had  since  found  the  pre- 
diction realized,  for  in  that  way  the  Devil  did 
not  trouble  him  again. 

Whilst  the  late  David  Sands  was  one  day 
travelling  in  Ireland,  he  felt  an  impression  of 
duty  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  a  place  where 
he  was.  It  was  in  a  district  thinly  inhabit- 
ed,— the  night  was  stormy,  and  there  was  little 
probability,  that  many  persons  could  be  got 
together.  As  his  companions  urged  these  ob- 
jections, David  said,  "  If  there  are  but  few, 
the  great  and  good  Shepherd  has  promised  to 
be  with  us,  and  1  shall  feel  clear  in  having 
done  what  appears  to  be  my  duty."  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  have  a  meeting, 
and  notice  being  spread  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, more  persons  came  to  it,  than  could 
have  been  expected.  The  opportunity  was  a 
favoured  one;  a  solemn  covering  spread  over 
the  meeting,  and  David  Sands  was  clothed 
with  ability  that  night  to  preach  the  Gospel 
with  power  and  authority.  He  commenced  his 
testimony  with  these  words,  "  Resist  the  Devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Turn  unto  Him 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  save.  Although 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  He  will  make  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  He  is  still 
waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  though  you  have 
strayed  far  from  the  fold,  He  will  lead  you  as 
unto  pleasant  pastures,  where  streams  of  living 
water  flow  forevermore."  With  deep  earnest- 
ness the  preacher  dwelt  on  the  Lord's  unfail- 
ing goodness,  and  invited  the  listeners  to  come 
to  the  Founlain  of  mercy  for  help  and  salva- 
tion. He  then  added,  "  I  am  bound  to  express 
my  feeling  and  impression,  (though  I  know 
not  for  whom  it  is  intended),  that  I  believe 
there  are  those  present  who  have  been  so  far 
led  astray  by  the  enemy  of  their  soul's  salva- 
tion as  to  be  ready  to  take  their  own  life." 
The  meeting  closed  solemnly,  and  after  it  had 
broken,  a  well-dressed  man  apparently  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  came  to  David  Sands 
and  said,  "  Your  message  is  to  me.  I  now 
have  the  instruments  of  death  in  my  pocket. 
1  have  become  weary  of  life,  and  have  no  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  tempter,  so  as  to  face 
the  cruel  blasts  of  adversity,  and  had  deter- 
mined this  night  to  commit  the  fatal  deed.  Yet 
1  felt  the  awful  responsibility;  and  having 
heard  of  this  meeting,  and  knowing  that 
Friends  often  sat  in  silence,  I  believed  that  I 
should  be  enabled  to  become  calm  and  com- 
posed before  the  awful  close  of  life.  But  now 
I  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  God,  in  that 
he  has  made  you  the  instrument  of  saving  my 
life,  as  also  my  immortal  soul ;  which  but  for 
this  interposition,  would  have  rushed  unbidden 
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into  the  presence  of  an  insulted  God."  There 
stood  the  penitent, — the  loaded  pistols  still  in 
his  pocket,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  end 
his  life, — his  sorrow  still  upon  him,  and  yet 
grateful  emotions  stirring  within  him  to  God 
the  Father  of  all  soul-saving  mercies,  and  to 
David  Sands  the  instrument  made  use  of  for 
his  good  !  This  remarkable  providence  had 
an  abiding  influence  upon  his  future  life,  great- 
ly improving  his  character; — and  we  may 
hope  the  work  wrought  in  him,  being  of  the 
operation  of  the  Grace  of  God,  failed  not;  but 
that  in  the  hour  of  death  he  was  enabled  to 
bless  his  Saviour  for  the  visitation  afforded 
that  night,  and  to  close  his  earthly  career  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  of  the  Christain. 

About  the  time  of  the  change  in  Peter  Yar- 
nall,  his  brother  Mordecai  also  came  under 
religious  convictions,  and  submitted  himself  to 
bear  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  thus 
wrote  to  his  brother  under  date  of  First  month 
1st,  1781. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  received  the  letter 
which  thou  sent  by  that  worthy  young  man, 
Daniel  Offley.  Since  which  I  have  had  my 
house  burnt,  with  all  the  bedding,  clothing, 
&c.  We  scarcely  saved  any  thjng,  as  to  clo- 
thing, but  what  we  had  on.  But  may  I  never 
deem  that  accidental,  or  chance,  which  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  designs  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
but  rather,  submit  to  his  all-wise  determina- 
tions in  all  things. 

*  *  *  "  Let  me  say  to  thee,  hold  fast  that 
which  thou  hast  experienced  to  be  Truth. 
May  the  God  of  Truth  not  spare  nor  pity  thee 
nor  me,  until  he  has  purified  our  hearts  by 
his  powerful  judgments,  mixed  with  infinite 
mercy  and  adorable  love!  And  may  the  God 
of  our  father  be  our  God  forever  ! 

"  Give  my  kind  love  to  John  Pemberton  ; 
who  has  been  our  father's  friend, — and  almost 
unspeakably  our  friend;  and  ungratefully 
have  I  returned  his  tender  love  and  care  over 
me. 

"  With  true  and  tender  regard,  I  remain 
thy  affectionate  brother, 

Mordecai  Yarnall." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Nest  of  the  legapodius  Tumulus. 

In  Captain  Stokes's  account  of  his  discove- 
ries in  Australia,  there  is  described  a  bird's 
nest  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  land 
much  resembling  those  of  the  "  Brush  Turkey" 
and  the  "  Now,"  which  frequent  the  southern 
and  western  parts,  mentioned  in  "  The  Friend" 
of  last  week.  The  bird  which  constructs  them 
(the  Megapodius  Tumulus  of  Gould,)  is  not 
larger  than  a  pheasant,  yet  makes  a  heap  of 
earth  and  stones  or  shells,  sometimes  30  feet 
long  and  5  feet  high.  Indeed,  one  nest  found 
in  a  small  island  near  Torres's  Straits  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Australia,  was  8  feet  high. 
They  are  always  built  near  thick  bushes  in 
•which  they  can  take  shelter,  at  the  least  alarm. 
The  edifice  is  erected  with  the  feet,  which  are 
remarkable  both  for  size  and  strength,  and  a 
peculiar  power  of  grasping;  they  are  yellow 
while  the  body  is  brown.    Nothing  can  be 


more  curious  than  to  see  them  hopping  towards 
these  piles  on  one  foot,  the  other  being  filled 
with  materials  for  building.  The  instant  that 
the  shell  bursts,  the  young  bird  comes  forth 
strong  and  large,  and  runs  without  the  slight- 
est care  being  taken  of  it  by  the  parent. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
O'ER  THE  HILL. 

BY  RALPH  HOYT. 

One  morning'  as  he  wended 

Through  a  path  bedight  with  flowers, 
Where  all  delights  were  blended 

To  beguile  the  fleeting  hours, 
Sweet  Youth,  pray  turn  thee  hither, 

Said  a  voice  along  the  way, 
Ere  all  these  roses  wither, 

And  all  these  fair  fruits  decay. 
But  the  youth  paused  not  to  ponder 

If  the  voice  were  good  or  ill, 
For,  said  he,  my  home  is  yonder, 

O'er  the  hill  there,  o'er  the  Hill! 

Again,  high  noon  was  glowing 

On  a  wide  and  weary  plain, 
And  there,  right  onward  going, 

Was  the  traveller  again  : 
He  seemed  another  being 

Than  the  morning's  rosy  youth, 
But  I  quickly  knew  him,  seeing 

His  unaltered  brow  of  truth  : 
Rest  stranger,  rest  till  even', 

Sang  alluring  voices  still ; 
But  he  cried — my  rest  is  heaven ! 

O'er  the  hill  there,  o'er  the  Hill! 

The  shades  of  night  were  creeping 

A  sequestered  valley  o'er, 
Where  a  dark,  deep  stream  was  sweeping 

By  a  dark  and  silent  shore  ; 
And  there  the  pilgrim  bending 

With  the  burthen  of  the  day, 
Was  seen  still  onward  wending, 

Through  a  "  straight  and  narrow  way  :" 
He  passed  the  gloomy  river 

As  it  were  a  gentle  rill, 
And  rested, — home  forever  ! — 

O'er  the  hill  there,  o'er  the  Hill ! 

For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  359.) 

In  the  year  1794,  John  Pemberton  paid  a 
religious  visit  to  Holland  and  Germany,  sail- 
ing direct  from  Philadelphia  to  Amsterdam. 
He  travelled  as  far  as  Pyrmont,  where  his  fee- 
ble constitution  sunk  beneath  the  effects  of  a 
severe  cold,  and  he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  impressive  testimony 
of  the  Friends'  of  Pyrmont,  describes  clearly 
and  briefly  the  character  of  his  services  among 
them.  "  He  was  often  led  in  a  manner  un- 
usual in  these  parts,  to  go  into  unknown 
houses,  and  after  an  awful  pause,  to  distribute 
wholesome  doctrine,  counsel  and  advice  among 
them.  This  manner  as  it  were,  like  in  the 
Apostles'  days,  to  break  the  bread  from  house 
to  house,  seemed  sometimes  at  first  to  surprise 
the  people  ;  but  when,  after  a  short  while,  their 
minds  were  overshadowed  by  that  invisible 
power  which  accompanied  his  words,  and  the 
witness  of  Truth  in  them  was  reached  ;  tears 
were  often  beheld  to  flow ;  and  at  parting,  the 
unknown  were  observed  to  take  leave  of  him 
as  if  well  acquainted,  in  a  tender  and  affecting 
manner. 

"  His  arrival  at  Pyrmont  was  on  the  12th 


of  Ninth  month,  and  his  stay  amongst  us  about 
four  months  ;  during  which  time  he  was  most- 
ly very  poorly  in  health,  but  nevertheless 
almost  daily  occupied  in  the  service  of  Truth  ; 
for  as  his  bodily  health  permitted  him,  he  not 
only  attended  punctually  our  public  and  month- 
ly meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies, but  had  also  many  private  opportunities, 
and  several  public  meetings  with  the  towns- 
people, which  were  very  numerous,  and 
wherein  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  free 
Gospel  of  Christ  with  Divine  authority ;  so  that 
not  only  at  times  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
to  be  clothed  with  an  awful  reverence,  but  also 
the  hearts  of  many  were  moved,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  them  reached  by  his  living  tes- 
timony. At  such  opportuniiies,  he  seemed,  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  his  weak 
constitution,  not  to  feel  his  bodily  weakness  at 
all,  usually  lifiing  up  his  voice  as  a  strong 
youth,  to  testify  of  the  great  love  of  God  to- 
wards mankind. 

"  It  was  his  principal  concern  to  turn  people 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God ;  endeavouring  to  show,  that 
God  has  given  a  measure  of  his  Spirit,  light  or 
grace  to  all  men,  as  a  talent,  which  he  has 
placed  in  their  hearts. 

"  His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech 
and  attended  with  Divine  authority  ;  for  his 
words  whether  they  contained  comfort,  exhor- 
tation, or  reproof,  reached  the  inward  states  of 
those  whom  it  concerned  ;  and  he  has  often 
spoken,  both  in  our  meetings  and  at  other  op- 
portunities, so  exactly  to  the  state  of  individu- 
als, that,  there  was  no  doubt  left,  that  he  was 
led  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  more 
especially  in  his  particular  service  among  us, 
as  fellow  professors  of  the  same  principles  of 
that  unchangeable  Truth,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  he  spent  his  life. 

"  The  solemn  reverence  of  his  waiting  spi- 
rit appeared  so  manifest  in  his  countenance, 
that  others  who  beheld  him,  were  thereby 
invited  to  stillness ;  and  such  as  had  a  desire 
of  hearing  words,  were  taught  by  his  example 
to  turn  their  minds  inward,  to  the  measure  of 
grace  in  themselves  ;  showing  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  keep  silent  before  the  Lord, 
than  to  ulter  words  that  are  not  accompanied 
with  the  life-giving  and  baptizing  power  of  the 
Spirit;  which  must  needs  enliven  them  if  it  be 
truly  profitable."    Friends'  Lib.  VI.,  p.  379. 

Can  there  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  exqui- 
site delineation  of  the  ideal  of  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  than  these  honest-hearted 
Friends  of  Pyrmont  have  thus  given? 

In  the  year  1796,  George  Dillwyn  visited 
the  continent  a  third  time,  accompanied  by 
David  Sands  and  William  Savery.  The 
printed  journal  of  the  latter  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Friends'  Library  contains  a  narrative 
of  this  journey,  which  shows  that  their  princi- 
pal concern  was  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
Friends  in  Germany  and  France;  and  to  seek 
out  persons  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  prevailing 
systems,  had  separated  themselves  therefrom, 
lived  a  retired  life,  and  met  together  in  a  man- 
ner approaching  to  that  of  Friends.  To  these, 
and  to  a  few  enlightened  and  spiritual  indivi- 
duals of  all  denominations  who  sought  their 
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society,  their  labours  were  chiefly  confined, 
and  their  message  to  all  was  the  same.  "  We 
gave  them  some  books,  and  recommended  their 
close  attention  to  the  further  manifestation  of 
the  true  Light,  which  they  had  acknowledged 
for  their  true  Guide  and  Teacher ;  and  to  bear 
their  testimony  faithfully;  thus  would  the 
Lord  prosper  them,  and  make  them  in  his 
holy  hand,  as  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  as  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill."    Page  375. 

The  visit  of  Richard  Jordan  in  1801  to  the 
Friends  of  Pyrmont  and  Minden  in  Germany, 
and  of  Congenies  and  Nismes  in  the  south  of 
France,  was  of  a  similar  character  ;  and  so,  as 
far  as  we  have  learned,  were  all  the  visits  of 
ministering  Friends  to  the  continent,  during 
the  calamitous  period  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  With  the  single  exception  of 
William  Savery,  who  spoke  German  with 
ease,  all  these  Friends  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  an  interpreter,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  in  suitable  terms  the 
message  of  life  and  salvation  which  they  had 
to  preach.  Yet  they  were  not  without  many 
seasons  of  consolation,  in  which  they  felt  that 
there  was  a  hidden  precious  seed  scattered 
throughout  the  countries  they  had  visited, 
"  measurably  gathered  both  from  the  super- 
stitions and  the  vain  world ;  and  seeking  a 
foundation  whereon  they  may  rest  the  sole  of 
their  feet."  And  we  doubt  not,  that  in  review- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  led 
along,  they  could  acknowledge  with  Sarah 
Grubb  the  "comfortable  belief,  that  through 
the  creating  and  converting  Word  of  Omnipo- 
tence, the  pure  seed  of  Divine  Life  was  visited 
with  greater  efficacy,  than  the  discouragements 
which  we  were  under,  allowed  us  to  know  at 
that  time." 

In  1822  and  1824,  eight  and  ten  years  after 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  Thomas 
Shillitoe  twice  visited  the  continent.  There 
are  few  more  instructive  narratives,  than  that 
which  he  has  left,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  led  along  in  this  service.  A  man  of  fee- 
ble frame  and  weak  nerves,  advanced  in  years 
and  ignorant  of  any  but  his  mother's  tongue, 
mean  and  humble  in  his  exterior  as  to  his 
dress  and  person,  unlearned  in  all  the  world's 
ways,  and  in  all  th*at  the  world  esteems  learn- 
ing; he  traversed  the  continent  from  Christi- 
ana to  Geneva,  and  from  Nismes  to  Peters- 
burg, without  guide  or  companion,  or  inter- 
preter, except  such  as  his  good  Master 
provided  him  with  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
pursued,  step  by  step,  his  well-pondered  way. 
He  found,  not  like  the  Friends  at  whose  jour- 
neys we  have  glanced — merely  humble  and 
obscure  individuals,  with  here  and  there  a 
person  of  somewhat  higher  rank  and  more 
influence  willing  to  receive  him — but  an  open 
door  in  the  stately  mansions  of  noblemen,  and 
in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Yet  how  single  was 
his  eye  kept  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  er- 
rand— the  preaching,  as  the  Spirit  gave  him 
Utterance,  of  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  ! 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  urged  to  visit  a  palace 
and  gallery  of  fine  paintings,  and  refused,  be- 
cause it  would  ill  become  him  irlw  professed 
to  be  sent  on  such  an  embassy,  so  to  spend  his 
time. 


At  Petersburg  he  apprehended  it  to  be  Re- 
quired of  him  to  choose  the  most  public  places 
for  his  daily  walks.  "  I  was  thankful,"  saysi 
he,  "  that  I  was  made  willing  to  be  gazed  at." i 
"  On  my  way  home  I  was  met  by  one  of  my 
countrymen,  who  has  taken  a  kind  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  better  the  state  of  the  prisons, 
and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  make  his  usual  visit  to  these  abodes 
of  human  misery,  and  who  kindly  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  there.  I  was  not  a  little 
tried  on  the  occasion,  feeling  myself  under  the 
necessity  as  heretofore,  of  refusing  his  kind 
offer,  as  my  time  for  such  visits  did  not  appear 
to  be  fully  come.  I  returned  home,  well  sat- 
isfied that  my  friend's  importunity  to  go  with 
him  did  not  prevail.  Oh,  the  need  I  feel, 
and  in  a  particular  manner,  since  my  feet  have 
been  set  in  this  city,  to  know  every  inch  of 
ground  I  travel  on  measured,  before  one  step 
is  taken  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty  !" 
Friends'  Library  III.,  p.  313. 

"  My  situation  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
owl  in  the  desert,  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  sparrow  alone  on  the  house-lop  ;  for  I 
passed  days  and  days,  and  hardly  exchanged 
a  word  with  any  one,  except  when  I  went  out 
to  meeting,  or  asked  the  family  I  was  residing 
with  for  my  common  necessaries  ;  for  the  way 
did  not  open  in  my  own  mind,  to  hold  converse 
much  with  them  on  other  subjects.  Why  it 
is  so  with  me,  I  have  no  right  to  query ;  my 
Divine  Master  knows  there  is  cause  for  it,  or 
he  would  not  lay  me  under  this  restraint." 
Ibid.  p.  317. 

Even  after  the  last  of  those  memorable 
visits  "  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,"  to  the 
most  powerful  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  he 
thus  writes:  "Being  conveyed  back  to  my 
lodgings,  and  taking  my  seat  in  my  apart- 
ment, it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  aloud  my  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  For  a  while  I 
felt  like  one  lost  in  admiration  ;  but  afterwards 
the  retrospect  of  what  had  fallen  from  my  lips 
caused  me  to  tremble  ;  but  in  due  lime  Divine 
Goodness  in  mercy  condescended  to  pour  into 
my  heart  such  a  portion  of  the  wine  of  conso- 
lation, as  he  best  knew  I  was  able  to  bear  ; 
for  I  soon  became  sensible  a  care  was  now 
necessary  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  withstand 
the  wiles  of  Satan,  as  ever  it  was  when  my 
mind  was  under  exercise  for  the  service  which 
I  had  thus  been  mercifully  enabled  to  accom- 
plish."   Ibid.  p.  331. 

After  his  return  home  he  writes:  "  I  found 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  endeavour  lo 
keep  in  the  lowly  valley  ;  lest  the  dew,  which 
1  was  favoured  to  witness  resting  on  my  mind, 
should  be  suddenly  dissipated,  through  my  too 
freely  conversing  on  my  religious  movements 
on  the  continent,  or  by  reason  of  worldly  mat- 
ters," &c.    Ibid.  p.  339. 

Similar  to  these  have  always  been  the  ex- 
ercises and  the  trials  of  the  true  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  They  are  not  sent  forth  as  the 
agents  of  this  or  the  other  plan  of  philanthropic 
benevolence,  however  useful  in  its  place,  and 
plausible  in  its  character,  but  to  preach  as  the 
Spirit  gives  ihem  utterance,  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation.  Their  mission  continues  to  be 
what  George  Fox  declares  his  to  have  been. 


j  "  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  their  own 
j  ways,  lo  Christ  the  new  and  living  way  ;  from 
j  their  churches  which  men  had  made  and  ga- 
thered, to  the  church  in  God,  the  general 
assembly  written  in  heaven,  which  Christ  is 
the  head  of;  and  off  from  the  world's  teachers 
made  by  men,  to  learn  of  Christ  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ;  of  whom  the 
Father  said,  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him;  and  off  from  all  the  world's  worships  to 
know  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  to  be  led  thereby,  that  in  it  they  might 
worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  seeks  such 
to  worship  him;  which  Spirit  they  that  wor- 
shipped not  in,  knew  not  what  they  worship- 
ped." "  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  Jewish 
ceremonies,  from  heathenish  fables,  from  men's 
inventions  and  windy  doctrines,  by  which  they 
blowed  the  people  about,  this  way  and  the 
other  way,  from  sect  to  sect ;  and  from  all 
their  beggarly  rudiments,  with  their  schools 
and  colleges,  for  making  ministers  of  Christ, 
who  are  indeed,  ministers  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, but  not  of  Christ's ;  and  from  all  their 
images,  crosses,  and  sprinkling  of  infants,  with 
their  holydays  (so  called),  and  all  their  vain 
traditions,  which  they  had  got  up  since  the 
Apostles'  days,  which  the  Lord's  power  was 
against.  In  the  dread  and  authority  thereof 
was  I  moved  to  declare  against  them  all,  and 
against  all  that  preached,  and  not  freely,  as 
such  who  had  not  received  freely  from  Christ." 
G.  Fox's  Journal  I.,  p.  112. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Head-hunting  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

Among  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  Borneo, 
the  strange  and  monstrous  practice  of  head- 
hunting prevails,  and  frequent  piratical  excur- 
sions are  made  of  which  the  sole  or  principal 
object  is  to  procure  the  heads  of  such  fisher- 
men or  others  as  may  unfortunately  fall  in 
their  way.  Low,  in  his  account  of  Sarawak, 
frequently  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  Sea-Dyaks  liv- 
ing  on  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarran  rivers,  who 
are  particularly  formidable  in  that  section  of 
country.  He  says,  many  of  the  feuds  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged,  are  quarrels 
which  arose  in  the  times  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  the  ostensible  object  in  carrying  on  which 
now  is,  that  their  balance  of  heads  may  be 
settled  ;  for  these  people  keep  a  regular  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  slain  on  each  side  on 
every  occasion;  these  memorandums  have 
now,  perhaps,  become  confused  among  the 
sea-tribes,  but  amongst  those  of  the  hills, 
where  fewer  people  are  killed  and  fighting  is 
less  frequent,  the  number,  which  each  tribe  is 
indebted  to  the  other,  is  regularly  preserved. 
A  hill  chief  once  told  me  that  he  durst  not 
travel  into  another  country,  which  he  wished 
to  visit,  as  their  people  were  the  enemies  of 
his  tribe  ;  when  I  asked  him  in  surprise,  hav- 
ing supposed  that  he  was  at  peace  with  every 
one  except  the  people  of  Sakarran,  he  told  me 
that  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  the  people 
of  the  other  tribe  had  killed  four  of  his,  and 
that  in  retaliation  his  people  had  killed  three 
of  the  other,  so  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
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one  in  his  favour,  which  had  never  been  set- 
tled, nor  had  any  hostilities  been  carried  on 
for  many  years,  yet  all  intercourse  between 
the  tribes  had  ceased,  and  they  could  only 
meet  in  a  hostile  character.  Should  peace  be 
brought  about,  it  may  be  done  by  the  tribe, 
which,  in  balancing  accounts  is  found  to  have 
taken  most  heads,  paying  for  the  difference  to 
the  other  tribe  in  goods  ;  in  this  computation, 
the  value  of  males  is  estimated  at  about  25 
dollars,  and  females  from  15  to  20  dollars 
each  ;  when  the  difference  is  thus  adjusted  the 
two  contracting  tribes  feast  and  dance  toge- 
ther, and  are  friends  until  some  new  occasion 
of  quarrel  happens,  and  disturbs  their  amity. 
The  Sea-Dyaks,  however,  rarely  adjust  their 
differences  with  the  other  tribes,  they  having 
gone  on  so  long,  and  their  debt  being  so  large 
to  so  many  tribes,  that  were  they  to  attempt 
the  payment,  they  would  find  themselves 
bankrupt  immediately  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
were  they  to  give  themselves  in  exchange  for 
the  slain,  they  would  not  with  their  wives  and 
children,  be  sufficient  in  number  to  compensate 
for  them. 

The  heads  of  their  enemies  are,  amongst 
the  sea-tribes,  preserved  with  the  flesh  and 
hair  still  adhering  to  the  skull,  and  these  tro- 
phies are  not,  as  amongst  the  land  tribes,  the 
general  property  of  the  individuals  who  capture 
them,  though  the  honour  of  the  tribe  is  aug- 
mented by  their  being  in  the  village.  The 
skull  being  freed  from  the  brain,  which  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  occipital  hole,  the  head  is  dried 
over  a  slow  and  smoking  fire  until  all  the  ani- 
mal juices  have  evaporated  ;  they  are  preserv- 
ed with  the  greatest  care,  and  baskets  full  of 
them  may  be  seen  at  any  house  in  the  villages 
of  the  sea-tribes,  and  the  family  is  of  distinc- 
tion, according  to  the  number  of  these  disgust- 
ing and  barbarous  trophies  in  its  possession  ; 
they  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
the  most  valuable  property,  and  an  accident 
which  destroys  them  is  considered  the  most 
lamentable  calamity.  An  old  and  grey-head- 
ed chief  was  regretting  to  me  one  day  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  heads  collected  by  his  ancestors.  As  1 
heard  nothing  of  his  property  which  had  been 
very  considerable,  I  supposed  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  it,  until,  on  making  inquiries, 
he  told  me  that  it  had  been  all  destroyed,  but 
he  would  not  have  regretted  it  so  much  if  he 
could  have  saved  the  trophies  of  the  prowess 
of  his  fathers. 

It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  head-hunting, 
for  which  purpose  alone  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions are  now  undertaken,  has  been  carried  so 
far,  that  a  Dyak  cannot  marry  until  he  has  at 
least  once  obtained  a  head.  The  chief  of  the 
Lundu  village  told  me  that  such  was  the  cus- 
tom, but  that  in  his  tribe  it  had  been  dispensed 
with,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  heads  was  so 
great  under  Mr.  Brooke's  government,  the 
wars  being  unfrequent,  and  cruising  parties 
not  being  allowed  to  go  out.  The  old  gentle- 
man seemed  to  think  it  a  pity  that  a  custom  so 
calculated  to  inspire  the  men  with  courage 
should  be  set  aside  from  motives  of  humanity. 

On  one  occasion  Lingir,  a  chief  of  one  of 
the  Sarebas  tribes,  appeared  at  Sarawak  with 
his  head  shaved,  and  in  his  most  desolate  and 


ragged  attire,  but  attended  by  33  boats,  to  re- 
quest permission  of  the  rajah  to  attack  the 
Dyaks  of  Lundu  or  Samarhand ;  he  gave  as 
a  reason  for  the  strange  request,  that  his  bro- 
ther had  died,  and  that  he  could  not  celebrate 
his  funeral  until  he  had  somewhere  obtained  a 
head.  He  was  of  course  unsuccessful  in  his 
application  to  Sarawak,  and  being  desired  im- 
mediately to  return  with  his  fleet,  he  captured 
the  heads  of  four  unfortunate  fishermen,  with 
whom  he  fell  in,  on  his  return, 

A  fleet  returning  from  a  successful  cruise, 
on  approaching  the  village,  announce  to  its 
inhabitants  their  fortunes  by  a  horrid  yell. 
The  head  is  brought  on  shore  with  much  cere- 
mony, wrapped  up  in  the  curiously  folded  and 
plaited  leaves  of  the  nipah  palm.  On  shore 
and  in  the  village  for  months  after  its  arrival, 
it  is  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  all  the  names  and  terms  of  endearment  of 
which  their  language  is  capable  are  abundant- 
ly lavished  on  it;  the  most  dainty  morsels, 
culled  from  their  abundant  though  inelegant 
repast,  are  thrust  into  its  mouth,  and  it  is  in- 
structed to  hate  its  former  friends,  and  that 
having  been  now  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  its 
captors,  its  spirit  must  be  always  with  them  ; 
sirih  leaves  and  betel-nut  are  given  to  it, — and 
finally,  a  cigar  is  frequently  placed  between 
its  ghastly  and  pallid  lips.  None  of  this  dis- 
gusting mockery  is  performed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ridicule,  but  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit 
by  kindness,  and  to  procure  its  good  wishes 
for  the  tribe,  of  which  it  is  now  supposed  to 
have  become  a  member.  The  head  having 
been  cared  for,  the  whole  tribe  partake  of  a 
grand  feast  on  the  occasion. 


From  the  Annua]  Monitor  for  1848. 

ANTHONY  STERRY. 

Anthony  Sterry,  son  of  Joseph  and  Marga- 
ret Sterry,  of  Southwark,  London,  deceased 
First  month  23,  1847,  aged  20  years. 

This  dear  young  Friend  was,  from  a  child, 
of  a  delicate  constitution.  He  had  much  to 
contend  with  in  his  natural  disposition,  but  it 
appears  that,  from  early  life,  he  had  felt  the 
necessity  of  its  subjugation,  and  that  truthful- 
ness had  been  a  prominent  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
create  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  believed,  was 
powerfully  experienced  by  him,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  his  dear  mother,  to 
whom  he  clung  with  great  affection,  and  whose 
prayers,  on  his  behalf,  appeared  to  be  gra- 
ciously regarded. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1846,  he  was  attacked  by  illness  ;  when,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  precious  sense  of  accept- 
ance in  the  Beloved,  of  which  he  had  previ- 
ously been  a  partaker,  he  was  for  a  season 
involved  in  deep  mental  conflict. 

About  this  period  he  wrote  :  "  I  do  hope 
and  believe  that  I  have  been  benfited  by  this 
illness,  and  have  at  times  felt  the  presence  of 
good  ;  but  I  do  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
overcome  ;  particularly  now  that  I  am  getting 
better,  and  former  inclinations  return."  So 
closely  did  he  cling  to  the  hope  of  restoration, 
that  even  when  told  the  opinion  of  his  medi- 
cal attendants,  he   still  thought  he  should 


eventually  recover  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
unexpected  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the 
lungs,  on  the  2nd  of  Eleventh  month,  that  he 
felt  the  disease  was  of  such  a  nature,  from 
which  he  must  not  expect  to  recover. 

Till  near  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  he 
was  very  seldom  able  to  give  expression  to 
his  feelings;  to  a  Friend  he  wrote:  "  I  have 
looked  upon  this  illness  as  a  peculiar  dispen- 
sation for  my  good  ;  and  although  at  times 
rather  low,  under  the  feeling  I  am  making  no 
progress,  yet  I  trust  that  if  not  now,  it  may  at 
some  future  time,  be  sanctified  to  me  ;  and  my 
earnest  desire  is,  that  the  Lord's  hand  may 
not  spare,  till  the  work  is  accomplished  ;  and 
I  trust  He  will  give  me  strength  to  bear  it." 

Tenth  month  6th.  "  On  looking  back  to 
the  time  when  Sir  B.  Brodie  came  to  see  me, 
(Eighth  month  20,)  when  1  was  worse  than 
at  any  time,  either  before  or  since,  I  recollect 
with  thankfulness  that  my  mind  did  then  feel 
easy,  as  to  the  event  of  my  getting  better.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  expressed  a  wish 
either  way  ;  though  I  cannot  say  I  have  the 
same  feelings  now,  as  I  think  with  returning 
health,  the  desire  for  life  is  given  to  enjoy  it  ; 
yet  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  the  feelings  I 
had  at  that  time ;  and  if  a  return  of  the  disor- 
der should  take  place,  1  trust  the  same  power 
will  be  with  me  for  good." 

Eleventh  month  1st.  In  his  private  note 
book,  he  writes :  "  Oh,  my  dear  heavenly 
Father  !  do  thou  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son, 
be  with  me  at  this  time  ;  be  near  unto  me  and 
help  me.  Oh  Lord  !  my  thoughts  and  hopes 
are  on  thee,  and  thy  dear  Son.  Oh  !  show  me 
thy  face  again  ;  and  grant  unto  me  a  measure 
of  that  love  which  has  kept  my  thoughts  on 
thee,  many  times  during  this  illness.  If  it 
should  please  thee  again,  Oh  Lord,  to  bring 
me  very  low,  do  thou  be  with  me,  and  draw 
me  nearer  and  nearer  unto  thee.  Do  thou 
enable  me,  day  by  day,  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  thy  sight ;  and  help  me,  Lord,  by  thy 
grace,  to  strive  against  my  besetting  sin." 

18th.  "  Oh  Lord,  how  can  I  acknowledge 
all  thy  loving  kindness,  and  tender  mercies, 
whilst  brought  very  low.  In  the  hour  of  an- 
guish thou  wast  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  helped  me.  'Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.'  Great  are  thy  mercies  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.  Thine,  Oh  Lord 
have  been  the  leading  strings  of  love  ;  oh, 
how  gently  hast  thou  dealt  with  me  !" 

Twelfth  month  2nd.  "There  are  times 
when  my  mind  is  permitted  to  feel  a  peaceful 
calm  and  holy  joy ;  when  I  am  lost  in  wonder 
and  gratitude,  in  contemplating  the  love  of 
Him  who  died  for  me,  and  whom  I  trust  I  in- 
creasingly desire  to  serve  ;  who  has  indeed 
dealt  with  me  as  a  Father  that  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren. When  I  think  how  many  are  called 
away  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  others  with 
but  a  short  time  for  preparation,  whilst  I  have 
had  months  for  contemplating  his  mercy  and 
goodness  towards  me,  1  feel  sometimes  almost 
overpowered,  and  know  not  how  to  love  Him 
as  I  ought." 

After  commenting  a  little  on  his  ailments, 
he  adds :  "  Should  patience  and  grace  be 
granted  me,  then  I  can  rest  in  peace,  as  to  the 
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event  of  this  illness.  I  have  been  shown  the 
emptiness  of  some  of  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
but  1  still  cling  to  many  of  them.  There  is 
still  much  to  overcome;  and  patience  with 
others,  1  want  much." 

He  often  mentioned  his  fears  that  he  did 
not  love  his  Saviour  enough,  or  feel  sorrow 
enough  for  his  sins  ;  though,  he  added,  "  they 
have  not  been  what  the  world  calls  gross 
sins." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  state 
of  his  mind,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  he 
said,  "  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  all  will  be 
well ;  for  I  have  a  sure  and  firm  belief,  that 
He  has  indeed  begun  the  good  work  in  me ; 
and  I  feel  assured  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out 
those  who,  in  humble  trust,  come  unto  him. 
It  is  all  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  that  we  are 
saved." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  First  month, 
1847,  but  a  short  time  before  his  close,  he 
said,  in  an  impressive  manner,  "  Father  !  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof. 
What  is  all  the  world  to  me  now  !  '  When  I 
walk  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil  ;  Thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff",  they  comfort  me.'"  On  his 
father  remarking  the  unutterable  comfort  it 
afforded  him,  to  hear  him  express  so  much,  he 
added  :  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  just 
now,  but  I  have  a  very  precious  feeling,  if 
going  through  the  dark  valley  :  and  His  arm 
is  with  me.  All  will  be  well  I"  and  after  a 
short  pause,  "  He  is  with  vie  ;  all  will  he 
well." 

After  the  expression  of  his  love  to  all,  he 
rejoined  :  "  It  is  hard  work  to  die !  but  I  have 
a  sense  given  me  that,  through  the  love  and 
mercy  of  my  Redeemer,  a  place  of  rest  is  pre- 
pared for  me."  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  sister  and  brothers.  After  which 
he  embraced  his  dear  father,  and,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  quietly  passed  away,  we  humbly 
trust,  to  join  the  just  of  all  generations,  in 
ascribing  glory  and  honour  to  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb. 

The  religion  of  I  he  Gospel  is  conversion  by 
the  power  and  grace  of  God  :  therefore,  what- 
ever is  mere  nature,  or  the  effect  of  natural 
abilities,  necessarily  comes  short  of  it. 

Whatever  good  qualities  you  have,  desire 
not  to  have  them  seen,  unless  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  to  bring  glory  to  the  Au- 
thor of  them. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Few  of  our  readers  but  have  read  or  heard 
something  of  the  "  Dead  Sea  Expedition,"  or 
a  voyage  entered  upon  some  months  since  by 
several  interested  individuals  of  New  York, 
the  leading  object  of  which  was  the  explora- 
tion of  the  shores  and  soundings  of  that  singu- 
lat  iQlaod  body  of  salt  water,  in  many  respects 
so  intimately  connected  with  sacred  history. 
From  the  following,  taken  from  the  Boston 


Transcript  of  27th  ult.,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  result  of  the  adventure  will  be  the  publica- 
tion, on  their  return,  of  a  highly  interesting 
narrative  of  their  investigations  both  as  regards 
the  lake,  and  the  country  round  about. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  private  let- 
ters that  the  Dead  Sea  exploring  party  have 
successfully  and  satisfactorily  completed  their 
task,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  on  the  19th  May.  They  have  sounded 
the  sea  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  depth  of  600  feet, 
and  found  the  bottom  crusted  with  crystalized 
salt.  The  pestilential  effects  attributed  to  the 
waters  turn  out  to  be  fabulous.  Ducks  were 
seen  skimming  over  the  surface,  and  partridges 
abounded  along  the  shore.  The  party  were 
upon  the  sea  in  their  boats  or  encamped  on 
the  borders  for  two  months,  and  their  research- 
es and  estimates  have  been  of  the  most  tho- 
rough and  interesting  character.  All  were  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  no  sickness  or  ac- 
cident having  occurred.  By  the  Arabs  they 
had  been  received  and  uniformly  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  attention.  The  Sy- 
rians consider  "  the  men  of  the  Jordan,"  as 
they  call  them,  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  day. 
Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Dale  will  visit  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  all  the 
places  made  memorable  in  scripture  history  ; 
and  we  may  expect  from  them  a  highly  inter- 
esting account  of  their  explorations  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  their  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land." 

We  find  it  stated  in  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
that  the  Table  Rock  House  and  staircase,  on 
the  Canada  side,  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  burn- 
ed down  a  few  days  since,  in  the  night.  A 
stable,  containing  several  horses  and  carriages 
near  the  hotel,  was  burned  at  the  same  time, 
and  both  fires  are  attributed  to  incendiaries. 
Speaking  of  this,  the  Rochester  Advertiser 
says :  "  Those  who  saw  the  burning  of  the 
Staircase  and  Table  Rock  House,  describe  the 
scene  as  one  of  surprising  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, throwing  the  great  cataract,  the  rising 
mist,  the  American  Falls  and  the  Islands  out 
in  bold  relief,  while  (he  river  appeared  like  a 
grand  rolling  sheet  of  liquid  fire." 

Indians. — Every  thing  in  relation  to  the 
native  tribes  of  our  country,  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  humanity.  The  sad  example 
which  the  white  professors  of  Christianity  set 
these  poor  people  in  war  and  bloodshed,  ap- 
pears to  produce  its  legitimate  fruit.  Had  the 
citizens  of  these  States  practised  the  non-re- 
sisting doctrine  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
turned  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  what  might  not 
their  example  have  effected  upon  the  untutored 
denizens  of  the  forest?  The  Lake  Superior 
News  of  the  21st  ultimo  says  :  "  We  learn 
from  Lapointe,  that  a  savage  encounter  had 
taken  place  between  a  party  of  Chippewas  and 
Sioux  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Lake.  The 
Chippewas,  about  80  in  number,  were  out  as 
a  fishing  party  and  unarmed,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  party  of  the  Sioux,  who  mas- 
sacred some  seventy  of  the  number,  amon^ 
whom  was  young  Hole-in-the-day.  There 
was  much  excitement  among  the  Chippewas  at 
the  Point,  who  seemed  bent  on  the  most  sum- 
mary vengeance." 


From  a  daily  paper  we  obtain  the  ensuing 
information  in  relation  to  the  Winnebagoes  : 
"  Accounts  from  the  upper  Mississippi  state 
the  Winnebago  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
some  600,  have  left  for  their  new  location  in 
the  far  west.  The  whole  tribe,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  removed  by  the  middle  of  August." 

Indian  Skeletons. — A  recent  number  of  the 
Providence  Journal  says  : — "  The  workmen 
engaged  in  digging  for  the  railroad  bridge  in 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  excavated,  last  week,  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  skeletons.  The  bones  appeared 
to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  some 
of  them  soon  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
A  copper  kettle  and  several  boitles  of  singular 
shape  were  found  with  them.  One  of  the 
skulls  was  broken,  as  if  by  a  blow.  It  is 
thought  that  one  of  the  skeletons  belonged  to 
a  chief.  The  skull  shows  a  superior  intellec- 
tual development,  and  most  of  the  articles  bu- 
ried were  found  near  it." 
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A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Lee,  Onei- 
da county,  N.  Y.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  mo., 
1848,  Robert  Knowles,  son  of  Henry  and  Susan 
Knowles,  of  Smyrna,  Chenango  Co.,  to  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Powell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Third  month,  1848,  Achsa, 
widow  of  Henry  Lupton,  aged  52  years ;  a  member 
of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  long  period 
of  suffering  with  a  nervous  affection.  This  she  bore 
with  Christian  resignation,  giving  evidence  that  her 
peace  was  made  with  God,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month  last,  in  the  35th 

year  of  his  age,  JosEm  Hall,  a  useful  member,  and 
for  several  years  an  overseer  of  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio.    He  was  watchful  over  his  conduct 
and  conversation,  and  a  good  example  to  his  fellow 
members  in  his  retired  and  weighty  frame  of  mind 
in  our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline. — Some  of  ) 
his  friends  were  cheered  with  the  hope,  that  under  j 
the  preparing  Hand,  he  was  becoming  fitted  for  fur-  | 
ther  usefulness  in  the  church  ;  but  the  event  has  prov-  I 
ed,  wc  trust,  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  an  admit-  I  6 
tance  into  that  kingdom,  where  trials,  temptations    .  i 
and  sorrows,  arc  not  known.    In  the  forepart  of  his  ill.  ( 
ness  which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  he  was  tried  with  H 
deep  poverty  of  spirit,  and  a  want  of  that  certain  evi.  [ 
deuce  of  Divine  acceptance,  his  soul  so  ardently  long-   i  1 
cd  for.    A  few  days  however,  before  his  decease,  the   I  ' 
dispensation  was  changed,  and  he  had  frequently  to  [ 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Lord ;  saying,  "  I 
foci  comfortable  and  happy;"  expressing  that  now  he 
had  no  desire  to  live  longer,  unless  it  was  to  be  fur- 
ther useful  to  his  family,  on  account  of  whom  he  felt, 
very  tenderly,  but  was  enabled  to  commend  them  to 
the  keeping  of  Israel's  unsluml  ering  Shepherd.  "Be- 
hold the  upright,  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Concluded  from  page  362.) 
THE    SYRIAN  JEWS. 

Love  of  the  Promised  Land. 

An  abstract  of  the  motives  which  attach  the 
Jews,  in  general,  but  more  especially  the  resi- 
dents in  Palestine,  to  that  country,  will  close 
this  notice  of  Wilson's  observations:  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his 
iwerk. 

"  1.  To  a  ftevtain  extent  they  think  that 
something  like  a  sacramental  use  may  be  made 
of  the  country,  from  the  simple  historical  as- 
sociations with  which  it  is  associated  

[n  the  very  desolations  of  the  land,  they  see 
the  fulfilment  of  a  great  part  of  prophecy  ;  and 
tfeey  expect  a  similar  fulfilment  of  what  re- 
mains yet  unaccomplished." 

A  story  from  the  Talmud  may  be  taken  in 
illustration  of  this  sentiment.    "  Rabbi  Ga- 
maliel, Rabbi  Elazar  ben  Azariah,  Rabbi  Te- 
hoshua,  and  Rabbi  Akaba  were  one  day  stand- 
ing together,  when  they  saw  a  fox  running 
put  of  the  place  where  the  holy  of  holies  once 
ptood  ;  the  three  first  began  to  weep,  whilst 
Akaba  laughed  ;  in  astonishment  they  asked 
[of  him  the  cause  of  his  untimely  mirth,  but  he 
!in  his  turn  inquired  :  '  Why  do  you  weep  V 
¥  And  should  we  not  weep  when  we  see  the 
jjeurse  so  clearly  verified?  for  the  mountain  of 
iJZion,  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walked  upon 
Ml,'    'For  this  reason  do  I  laugh,' said  the 
i  jwise  Rabbi ;  '  whilst  the  evil  prophecies  remain- 
'  ed  unaccomplished,  there    might  have  been 
[  fears  entertained  for  the  verification  of  the 
i  good  tidings  promised  through  our  prophets; 
!  but  now  since  we  see  the  evil  coming  to  pass, 
1  can  we  possibly  doubt  the  eventual  fulfilment 
of  the  consolation  of  Zion — and  does  not  God 
J  rather  reward  than  punish  V    His  friends  were 
•  satisfied,  and  answered  :  '  Akaba,  thou  hast 
comforted  us.'  " 

"  2.   The  Jews  believe  that  prayer  ofFered 
.up  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land  is 
\  % 
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the  most  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  different  countries  of  their  disper- 
sion they  pray  toward  Jerusalem,  which  they 
esteem  their  Kiblah  or  centre  of  worship,  as 
when  the  Shecbinah  was  there,  or  as  Solomon, 
at  the  dedication  of  tne  temple,  implied  they 
should  do  ;  and  as  Daniel  is  supposed  to  have 
done  when  he  prayed  with  his  windows  open 
toward  Jerusalem.  Prayers  offered  up  within 
the  Holy  Land,  they  imagine  have  something 
of  the  merit  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  pre- 
sented by  their  fathers,  and  through  which 
the  soil,  after  a  sort,  has  been  consecrated. 

"  3.  They  conceive  that  death,  or  even 
burial,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land, 
will  be  attended  by  their  absolution  from  sin. 
This  idea,  says  Asher,  '  arose  from  the  con- 
struction put  upon  Deut.  xxxii.  4D, — He  will 
be  merciful  unto  his  land  and  his  people — 
which  was  translated  by  some  of  the  Talmud- 
ists, — The  land  will  reconcile  the  sins  of  his 
people.' 

"4.  They  believe  there  is  great  merit  in 
approaching  the  spots  where  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  ancestors  and  distinguished 
rabbis  and  teachers.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  the  great  departed,  they  reckon  very 
meritorious,  devoting  to  it  particularly  the 
time  intervening  ueiweeri  the  passover  and  the 
pentecost.  Standing  at  the  graves,  they  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  God,  not  only  commemo- 
rating the  dead,  but,  what  is  most  to  be  notic- 
ed, soliciting  blessings  from  God  on  account 
of  the  merit  of  the  dead.  Uri  Ben  Simeon '-of 
Biel,  who  published  his  travels  to  the  tomb's, 
when  speaking  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets.,  and 
other  illustrious  personages  deposited  within 
them,  prays  that  »  God  may  order  their  righte- 
ousness to  turn  to  their  good.'  The  Jews  at 
Hebron,  who  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  tomb 
of  Machpelah,  direct  their  prayers  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall  covering  it,  kissing  that 
hole,  as  I  have  seen,  and  rendering  an  idola- 
trous homage  to  the  place.  They  act  more 
flagrantly  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
junctions of  their  religion  at  some  other  places. 
When  I  visited  Safed,  I  found  that  many  of 
the  Jews,  at  an  annual  commemoration  of  Si- 
meon Ben  Jochai,  had  been  practising  rites  of 
an  absolutely  heathen  character. 

"  5.  They  are  attracted  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  hope  of  there  enjoying  peculiar  advan- 
tages at  the  resurrection.  The  Jews  claim,  as 
their  own  peculiar  privilege,  the  Possession 
of  Prophecy,  the  Law,  the  Land  of  Israel,  and 
the  Quickening  of  the  Dead.  None  but  the 
Jews,  they  conceive,  are  ever  to  be  raised  from 
the  grave.  The  general  resurrection,  they 
believe,  will  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  place  at  the 
base,  and  on  the  sides,  of  the  mountain  of 
I  Olives,  where  the  Jewish  burying-ground,  call- 
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ed  the  Beth  Haim,  or  house  of  the  living,  now 
is,  and  from  of  old  hath  been."  The  Jews 
buried  elsewhere,  will  have  to  roll  subterrane- 
ously  to  the  appointed  spot. 

"  6.  They  expect  that  the  Messiah  will 
soon  appear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  devout  Jews  repair  to  the 
regions  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  in  Galilee,  to 
await  his  advent,  believing  that  they  will  be 
privileged  first  to  join  his  hosts,  and  to  go  up 
with  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  think  he  will 
raise  his  saints,  and  collect  his  living  people, 
to  reign  over  them  forevermore. 

"  7.  The  Jews  throughout  the  world  be- 
lieve that  they  are  now  under  the  second  great 
captivity  ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  relieved 
from  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  which  they 
are  now  enduring,  till  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  that  this  appearance  may  be 
hastened  by  their  bewailing  the  desolations  of 
Zion,  where  they  are  visible  to  their  own  eyes, 
and  by  offering  prayers  at  the  place  where  he 
is  expected  to  appear.  When  at  Jerusalem,  I 
made  inquiries  about  the  lamentations  used  by 
the  Sephardim,  and  was  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing affecting  passage  of  their  liturgy  : — 

"  '  Early  will  I  seek  my  congregation,  that 
is  exceeding  afflicted ;  and  visit  mine  habitation, 
(to  view)  the  dreadful  destruction.  The  fences 
are  thrown  down,  and  the  walls  are  demolish- 
ed ;  (nothing  is  seen  but)  gloomy  darkness, 

wasteland  desolation  I  asked  them, 

where  are  the  lovely  young  roes,  (innocent) 
as  doves  in  the  chamber  ?  Where  are  the 
chambers  built  with  carbuncle,  and  the  tallest 
cedars?  (Where)  is  the  foundation  stone  I 
Where  are  the  oracles,  the  precious  founda- 
tions, the  courts  of  the  young  roes,  and  the 
glorious  temple?  Where  are  the  damsels 
clothed  with  embroidered  garments  ?  Their 
honour  is  buried  in  the  chambers  of  captivity, 
.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  service,  the  testimony, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  Levites?  Where  is 
the  kingdom  that  administered  justice  with  pu- 
rity without  deceit?  Where  are  the  faithful, 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  truth,  lovely  as  the 
moon,  and  bright  as  the  sun  ?  They  now 
witness  their  covenant  with  the  grave ;  their 
dwellings  are  in  the  caverns  of  the  young 
harts,  and  in  the  neglected  depths.  .  .  .  The 
lovely  congregation  was  sold  to  be  cut  off"; 
bruised  and  cast  to  the  stretched-out  sword. 
And  the  seed  are  dispersed,  oppressed,  and 
trampled  (under  foot)  :  born  to  plagues  and 
dreadful  wounds.  .  .  .  Oh,  may  their  Father 
in  his  infinite  mercy  compassionate  his  or- 
phans, and  gather  his  dispersed  to  the  pure 
land  !  For  he  is  high  and  exalted  ;  he  bring- 
eth  down  and  raiseth  up  ;  he  woundeth  and 
healeth  ;  kiUeth  and  restorelh  to  life.  O  Lord, 
return  to  thy  city  !  build  thine  oracle,  dwell  in 
thine  house,  and  gather  thy  scattered  (flock). 
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O  thou  who  renewest  the  months,  collect  the 
saints,  both  men  and  women,  to  the  erected 
city.  O  may  this  month  be  renewed  for  good  ! 
and  may  it  please  God,  who  is  mighty  in 
works  thus  to  command.' 

"  8.  Some  of  the  richer  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  when  they  see  their  relatives  and 
friends  involved  in  poverty,  and  unable  to  help 
themselves,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  of 
a  moderate  share  of  religious  enthusiasm,  send 
them  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  to  an  asylum, 
where  they  may  live  at  little  cost,  give  them 
little  trouble,  and  in  services  esteemed  holy, 
indulge  and  cultivate  their  devotion. 

"  9.  Some  are  partial  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
a  place  of  study,  in  which  they  may  escape 
interruption  from  secular  engagements.  Many 
of  those  at  present  there  are  persons  of  exten- 
sive Rabbinical  learning  ;  and  many  of  them 
exert  themselves  to  acquire  distinction  in  this 
respect. 

"  The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  now 
referred  account  for  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  and, 
when  rightly  considered,  they  explain  to  us 
the  fact,  that  the  Jews  are  not  more  numerous 
than  they  actually  are.  On  my  visit  I  found 
that  those  within  the  ancient  allotments  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  exclusive  of  Damascus,  did  not 
exceed  8000  souls.  The  country  in  general 
is  viewed  as  a  mere  oratory  for  those  who 
profess  and  attempt  to  maintain  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, divested  of  all  secular  influences  ;  and 
only  those  who  seek  what  may  be  called  com- 
plete retirement  from  the  world,  and  with 
whom  a  spirit,  I  shall  not  say  of  fanaticism, — 
as  some  have  inconsiderately  and  cruelly  term- 
ed it — but  of  blind  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
are  predominant,  and  who  sincerely  rest  upon 
the  promises  and  hopes  of  Rabbinism,  as  far 
as  both  the  Israelitish  community  and  them- 
selves are  concerned,  are  free  to  enter  it,  and 
to  sojourn  in  it  without  challenge.  Persons 
who  may  get  attached  to  them,  while  they 
follow  any  worldly  calling,  they  look  upon  as 
their  inferiors,  and  as  desecrating  the  soil  on 
which  they  move,  and  as  hindrances  to  their 
prayers. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  why 
multitudes  of  them  do  not  repair  to  it,  to  settle 
in  it  as  agriculturists  or  merchants,  to  redeem 
that  fertile  soil,  which,  in  many  districts,  has 
so  long  been  keeping  its  Sabbaths,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  those  products  which  are  still  reared 
within  its  boundaries." 

Wilson  thinks  that  "  the  inadequate  govern- 
ment of  the  Turks"  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  causes  which  check  the  influx  of  the  Jews 
into  their  ancient  domain,  as  they  live,  in  great 
numbers,  and  well  content,  under  the  same 
government,  in  other  and  less  inviting  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Porte.  Yet  one  would  think  the 
abuses  they  suffer  in  Palestine  would  have  a 
restraining  effect  upon  immigration.  Wilson 
had  personal  knowledge  of  very  gross  instances 
of  this,  which  occurred  while  he  was  among 
them,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  under  his 
eye. 

While  engaged  in  his  second  visit  to  She- 
chem,  he  relates  what  follows  : — 


"  Seven  Jews  came  together  to  visit  us,  on 
a  special  errand  ;  and  they  were  received  re- 
spectfully and  kindly  by  the  Samaritan  priest, 
who  was  present  with  us,  and  who  treated 
them  to  coffee.  They  lodged  a  serious  com- 
plaint with  us  about  the  murder  of  one  of  their 
brethren  by  a  Turk,  a  few  days  ago,  and  beg- 
ged us  to  solicit  the  Governor  of  Nabulus  to 
execute  justice  in  the  lamentable  case,  which 
was  to  them  an  occasion  of  great  terror.  A 
Muslim  dervish  came  to  buy  some  tobacco 
from  a  Jewish  lad,  named  Isaac  Sataluin. 
When  Isaac  asked  for  the  price  of  the  tobacco, 
the  dervish  said,  1  Open  your  hand,  and  take 
the  money.' — 1  I  won't  do  that,'  said  Isaac, 
'  put  it  down  upon  the  box  as  usual,  that  I  may 
see  it.'  Abu  Phinehas,  another  Jew  of  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  was  present,  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  wish  of  his  co-religion- 
ist, and  said,  '  Why  do  you  mock  the  lad?' 
The  dervish  became  enraged,  and  said,  1. 1 
shall  show  you  that,'  and  went  away  and 
brought  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  fired  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol  upon  him,  as  he  rose  to  go 
home.  The  two  balls  entered  near  his  heart. 
They  were  extracted ;  but  three  days  after- 
wards he  died.  The  criminal  took  refuge  with 
a  Muhammadan,  who  refused  to  surrender  him 
to  the  officer  of  the  Governor  of  Nabulus.  It 
was  feared  that  the  government  was  about  to 
connive  at  his  escape  from  punishment,  though 
a  representation  of  the  case  had  been  made  to 
Jerusalem. 

"  This  was  the  second  case  of  an  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Turks  which  had 
been  brought  to  our  notice  since  our  leaving 
Beirut.  The  other  was  at  'Akka,  where,  in 
the  house  of  the  English  Vice-Consul,  himself 
an  Israelite,  we  saw  a  Jew  whose  arm  was 
most  dreadfully  wounded  by  the  stroke  of  a 
sword,  because  he  did  not  instantly  dismount, 
when  ordered,  and  give  up  his  ass  to  a  soldier 
of  the  Sultan.  We  expressed  our  horror  at 
such  conduct,  and  our  willingness  to  do  every 
thing  that  might  be  expedient  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  We  suggested  to  our  poor  friends, 
however,  that  they  might  be  punished  for  men- 
tioning their  complaints  to  us,  the  subjects  of 
a  foreign  power,  and  begged  them  to  consider 
the  possible  effects  of  our  visit  to  the  governor 
before  urging  us  to  make  it.  '  We  cannot  be 
in  worse  circumstances  than  we  are,'  they  re- 
plied ;  '  do  go  and  implore  justice  in  our  be- 
half.'" 

Of  the  result  of  their  mediation  we  are  not 
informed,  but  Wilson  and  his  companions  were 
politely  received  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised to  "  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Sultan  in 
the  painful  case  should  take  their  fullest  effect." 
Wilson  adds, — "  He  was  extremely  anxious, 
indeed,  to  gain  our  good  opinion  ;  and  he  told 
us  to  command  his  services  if  he  could  do 
anything  to  make  us  comfortable  during  our 
stay  at  Nabulus." 

He  despatched  some  Janissaries  to  usher 
them,  "  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Mullahs  and 
Muslims,"  into  an  ancient  Mosque,  whose 
courts  had  probably  not  been  trodden  by 
Christian  feet  for  centuries.  After  so  extraor- 
dinary a  stretch  of  urbanity,  we  may  hope  the 
more  important  object  of  their  errand  was  not 
unaltained. 


We  must  now  bid  farewell  to  Wilson,  leav- 
ing with  him  a  rich  mine  of  material  un- 
touched. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
1845  and  1846,  by  James  Richardson. 

(Continued  from  page  363.) 
The  Ben  Weleed  and  The  Ben  Wezeet. 

In  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  we  find  party  feel- 
ing as  strongly  developed  as  between  the 
whigs  and  tories,  or  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines  of  more  enlightened  countries.  The  na- 
tive  population  of  Ghadames  are  divided  into 
two  factions,  the  Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben 
Wezeet,  they  inhabit  different  parts  of  the 
town  and  have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
"  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  the  rival  factions 
privately  visit  each  other,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions, and  the  Rais  has  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
parties  together  in  the  Divan.  In  the  market 
place  there  is  likewise  ground  of  a  common 
and  neutral  rendezvous.  Abroad  they  also 
travel  together,  and  unite  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  native  governor,  and  the  Kady, 
are  besides  chosen  from  one  .or  other  party, 
and  have  authority  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghadames.  But  here  closes  their  mutual 
transactions.  It  is  a  long  settled,  lime-out-of- 
mind,  nay,  sacred  rule,  with  them,  as  a  whole, 
'  not  to  intermarry,  and  not  to  visit  each  other's 
quarters,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.'  The 
Rais  and  myself  reside  without  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  quarters,  so  that  we  can  be 
visited  by  both  parties,  who  often  meet  toge- 
ther  accidentally  in  our  houses.  The  people 
generally  are  very  shy  of  conversing  with 
strangers  about  their  ancient  immemorial 
feuds.  I  could  only  learn  from  the  young 
men  that  in  times  past  the  two  factions  fought 
together  with  arms,  and  'some  dreadful  deeds 
were  done.'  My  taleb  only  wrote  the  follow- 
ing when  I  asked  him  to  give  some  historical 
information  respecting  these  factions: — 'The 
Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben  Wezeet  are  people 
of  Ghadames,  who  have  quarrelled  from  time 
immemorial ;  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should 
be  divided,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will? 
Yakob,  [our  author's  Arabic  name  for  James] 
be  content  to  know  this  !'  " 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  this 
party  feeling,  our  author  quotes  the  speech  of 
a  merchant  of  Ben  Weleed,  who  wished  to 
visit  him.  "  I  must  come  round  the  city,  for 
1  don'' t  know  the  streets  of  the  Ben  Wezeet. 
Thank  God,  I  never  went  through  them  in 
my  life." 

Under  the  dale  of  Tenth  month  14th  he  re- 
cords a  conversation  with  an  old  Ghadamsee, 
which  contains  so  many  interesting  points, 
that  it  is  inserted  almost  entire. 

"  Went  early  this  morning  to  Ben  Weleed 
to  find  my  aged  friend,  Sheikh  AM.  He  has 
the  largest  species  of  dates,  and  invited  me  to 
go  to  his  garden  to  see  the  palms.  Sheikh 
Ali  is  a  man  of  ancient  days,  and  ancient  hon- 
our and  resources,  and  fallen  into  a  very  low 
estate.  A  long  flowing  white  beard  now  cov- 
ers his  receding  breast,  and  the  wrinkles  of  90 
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years  furrow  his  pale  brow  and  sunken  cheeks. 
^Nevertheless,  dignity,  though  ruined,  is  stamp- 
fed  on  his  countenance,  and  an  almost  youthful 
activity  and  hale  health  keep  up  the  great 
burden  of  his  years.  On  arriving  at  the  old 
[man's  garden,  he  told  me  to  follow  him,  and 
[coming  to  a  very  fine  lofty  palm,  with  over- 
hanging, wide-spreading  boughs,  he  sat  down 
under  its  ample  shade,  and  bade  me  sit  by  his 
side.  «  Christian,'  he  said,  '  f  have  sat  under 
the  shade  of  this  palm  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  shall  recline  here  till  God  summons  me 
hence.' 

[  "  t  How  old  are  the  longest-lived  palms  ?' 
I  returned. 

'  "  More  than  the  age  of  three  old  men's 
lives,'  observed  the  Sheikh. 

"  Art  old  slave,  as  ancient-looking  as  his 
master,  now  brought  a  basket  of  dates,  they 
were  every  one  of  them  larger  than  our  largest 
walnuts.  '  Eat,' said  Sheikh  Ali,  and  reclined 
back  in  silence  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Now 
and  then  he  opened  his  eyes  to  look  on  the 
autumnal  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  then  breath- 
ed a  sigh  and  a  prayer,  but  did  not  address 
me  a  word.  His  ancient  slave  sat  at  a  dis- 
tance with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  beloved  mas- 
ter, watching  the  movement  of  his  lips,  as  he 
breathed  his  morning  prayer.  At  length,  see- 
ing the  old  man's  lips  cease  to  move,  I  said 
gently  :— 

"  1  Sheikh  Ali,  they  say  you  have  broken 
down  very  much,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
confide  your  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of 
God.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. — (Awakening  up  suddenly, 
and  looking  at  me  anxiously,)  '  Ah,  Christian, 
have  they  told  you  so?  The  detractors,  the 
wretches !' 

*  '  1  trust  I  have  not  offended  you.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. — '  No,  stranger,  no.  But  I 
hate  them.  I  hate  the  world.  1  curse  the 
world.' 

"  '  The  unfortunate  and  disappointed  are  al- 
ways bitter  upon  the  world.  But  you,  Sheikh 
Ali,  I  know  are  above  spite  and  malignity  ; 
you  would  not  stoop  even  to  hate  the  misera- 
ble follies  of  the  world.' 

"Sheikh  Ali. — 'Christian,  thou  talkest 
well,  and  in  my  way.  I  tell  thee  I  hate  no 
one.  I  have  lived,  and  I  shall  soon  be  done 
with  the  world.  May  those  who  come  after 
me  fare  better.' 

"  '  What  is  this  hatred  of  the  Ben  Weleed 
and  the  Ben  Wezeet  V 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—  (Smiling  faintly.)  '  Chris- 
told  rne  'trftljt  Jaiovv  everything.  My  father 
have  remained  so  fontn?en  Wezelee,  and  I 
wherefore,  I  know  not?"*Do*f  fhBut  why  0r 
"ft  people  do  this  and  that  IvX I  ^  ^ 
Why  they  do  it  ?  VVel  PhS,-  kn°,W  not 
hate  the  Ben  Wezeet  I?"  "-m  We  d°  I,ot 
ate  with  them,  because  wefiare"  p^u^gnb 
because  our  fathers  did  not  associate  with 
them.  It  is  pride,  not  hatred,  which  divides 
this  our  nation  into  two.' 

"  1  Why  so  proud  ?  It  says  in  the  Koran 
the  Devil  would  not  admire  Adam  for  pride, 
and  God  cursed  him  for  his  pride.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—'  Ah,  Christian,  how  know- 


est  thou  the  Koran?  Canst  thou  read  the 
great  and  mighty  Koran  ?' 

"  '  In  England  we  read  the  Koran  in  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  classic  Ara- 
bic. Others  read  it  to  understand  the  religion 
of  Moslems.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—'  Right,  right.  The  Chris- 
tians  are  a  wise  people.    Oh,  these  religions.' 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  regret  of  skepticism, 
or  a  kindly  view  of  heretics  and  infidels,  in 
the  latter  exclamation,  '  Oh,  these  religions  I' 
So  I  observed  to  the  Sheikh, '  A  pity  it  is  we 
are  not  all  of  one  religion,  as  we  are  all  the 
children  of  one  Creator.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. — '  Christian,  thou  art  right, 
f  have  always  prayed  God  to  lead  me  in  the 
right  way,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  others. 
But  do  you  know,  Christian,  I  think  there 
were  amongst  those  prophets  of  ancient  times 
many  impostors.    What  do  you  think?' 

"  '  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  also  the  opinion 
of  all  our  wise  men  in  England.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. — '  Christian,  I  hate  Mara- 
bouts. In  the  long  years  of  my  life  I  have 
seen  all  their  tricks,  lies  and  impositions.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  poor  people,  on  whom  they 
practise  their  impostures,  and  also  for  the  wo- 
men. 1  have  one  daughter;  I  never  permitted 
her  to  consult  a  Marabout.  I  told  her  what 
the  wretches  were.  Have  you  Marabouts  in 
England  V 

"  '  Yes,  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  also 
many  who  get  the  women  to  confess  the  secrets 
of  families,  and  create  an  odious  war  in  the 
bosom  of  society.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. — «  Ah,  ah,  (chuckling,)  all 
the  world's  alike.  Do  you  give  these  Mara- 
bouts money  ?' 

"'Money!  In  our  country,  nothing  is 
done  without  money.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali. —  (Becoming  fresh  excited,) 
'What!  are  the  English  like  us?  is  a  man 
esteemed  for  his  money  ?' 

"  '  You  have  heard  of  London  ?' 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—'  Londra  ?' 

"'Yes,  that's  it.  Well,  in  Londra,  nor 
virtue,  nor  honour,  nor  wisdom,  is  worth  any- 
thing without  money.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—'  The  world's  all  alike.  So 
here,  so  there.  When  I  was  rich,  everybody 
bowed  down  to  me  ;  now  that  I  am  poor,  they 
pass  me  by  without  saying  bis-slaniah  (salut- 
ing). Why  did  God  make  money?  How 
wretched  is  the  world.'  So  this  philosopher 
of  The  Desert  continued.  Returning,  I  bade 
the  ancient  Sheikh  an  affectionate  adieu." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Musqaitoes  on  the  Northern  Coast  of  Aus- 
tralia.— "  I  must  be  pardoned  for  again  allud- 
ing to  our  old  enemies  the  musquitoes,  but  the 

reception  they  cave  us  this  night  is  too  deeply 

J  ?  -j   s-         ijiuce  tor- 

gotten.  They  swarmed  around  us,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  the  blanket  bags  in  which  the 
men  sought  to  protect  themselves,  seemed 
literally  black  with  their  crawling  and  stinging 
persecutors.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  had  left  unclosed  the  least  hole  in  his 
bag  ;  the  persevering  musquitoes  surely  found 
it  out,  and  as  surely  drove  the  luckless  occu- 


pant  out  of  his  retreat.  I  noticed  one  man 
dressed  as  if  in  the  frozen  north,  hold  his  bag 
over  the  fire  till  it  was  quite  full  of  smoke,  and 
then  get  into  it,  a  companion  securing  the 
mouth  over  his  head,  at  the  apparent  risk  of 
suffocation  ;  he  obtained  three  hours  of  what 
he  gratefully  termed  comfortable  sleep,  but 
when  he  emerged  from  his  shelter,  where  he 
had  been  stewed  up  with  the  thermometer  at 
87°,  his  appearance  may  be  easily  imagined." 
Stokes's  Discoveries  in  Australia. 


Professor  Schonbein's  Paper. 

This  chemist  (the  inventor  of  the  gun-cot- 
ton,)  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the 
following  properties  among  others  may  be 
given  to  paper : — 

1.  Prepared  paper  has  much  more  tenacity 
and  greater  consistency  than  common  paper. 

2.  When  dipped  into  water  it  does  not  lose 
its  consistency,  but  is  affected  as  parchment 
would  be. 

3.  It  does  not  require  sizing  to  render  it 
suitable  either  for  writing  or  printing-ink. 

He  states  that  his  process  is  simple,  inex- 
pensive, and  easy  of  application.  The  veget- 
able fibre  of  this  paper  renders  it  possible  to 
make  of  it  a  substance  as  transparent  as  glass 
and  impermeable  to  water.  He  has  made  of 
it  bottles,  balloons,  &c. 

By  placing  some  sheets  of  it  on  each  other, 
and  simply  rubbing  them  once  or  twice  with 
the  hand,  so  strong  an  electrical  attraction  is 
excited,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate 
them.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  in  the 
dark,  a  great  number  of  distinct  flashes  may 
be  perceived  passing  between  the  separated 
surfaces.  The  disc  of  an  electrophorus  placed 
on  a  sheet  that  has  been  rubbed,  produces 
sparks  of  some  inches  in  length.  A  thin  and 
very  dry  sheet  of  the  paper,  placed  against  the 
wall,  wilt  adhere  strongly  to  it  for  several 
hours,  if  the  hand  is  passed  only  once  over  it, 
an  effect  due  to  the  electrical  action  excited  by 
that  slight  friction.  If  the  same  sheet  be  pass- 
ed between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  the 
dark,  a  luminous  band  will  be  visible.  Hence 
it  is  thought,  that  this  prepared  paper  will  an- 
swer to  make  powerful  and  cheap  electrical 
machines. — Letter  of  Schonbein  to  Dumas. 

Glaciers. — E.  Collomb  remarks,  that  he 
has  many  times  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
waters  of  the  torrents  issuing  from  the  glaciers 
of  Switzerland,  and  that  it  is  always  turbid 
and  milky,  and  of  a  grayish  hue,  except  dur- 
ing a  rain.  Independent  of  the  mineral  par- 
ticles, it  holds  in  suspension  a  great  quantity 
of  organic  fragments,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal. The  seas  of  ice  of  those  high  Alpine 
regions  are  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  organ- 
ized hemn-s.  T'hp  vaA  enr>w  vuliioh  is  very 
abundant  on  glaciers  is  a  vegetable  substance. 
A  peculiar  species  of  flea  is  found  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  surface.  On  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar,  we  have  only  to  lift  the  first  stone 
to  discover  myriads.  These  small  insects  are 
so  numerous  in  these  icy  dwellings,  that  it 
acquires  a  blackish  hue  from  them.  They 
are  unable  to  subsist  on  distilled  water ;  they 
must  therefore  be  supported  by  some  organic 
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remains.  They  are  unable  to  support  the 
temperature  of  Zero  of  Fahrenheit.  This  de- 
gree of  cold  kills  them  in  a  few  seconds. 


LINES 


For  "The  Friend. 


To  the  memory  of  a  beloved  mother,  who  deceased 
the  23d  of  Second  month,  1848;  a  member  of  Stan- 
ford Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

We  mourned  for  our  loss  when  Death's  hand  laid 
thee  low ; 

Grief  gushed  as  a  fountain  whose  banks  overflow  : 
Our  hearts  with  sore  anguish  at  parting  were  torn, — 
And  as  Memory  retraces  we  cease  not  to  mourn. 
Yet  wc  mourn  not  despairing,  Faith  points  to  the 
road, 

That  led  thee  from  earth  to  the  home  of  thy  God, 
Where  joy  and  thanksgiving  shall  never  decrease, 
Where  the  ransomed  of  earth  swell  the  anthems  of 
peace ! 

There  is  joy  in  those  realms  for  the  chosen  of  God, 
And  brightness  and  glory  surround  their  abode  ; 
There  sorrow,  and  sadness,  and  pain  cannot  come, 
To  the  rest  of  the  righteous,  their  heavenly  home. 
Faith  follows  thee  there — Earth  enthralls  thee  no 
more, 

The  storm.waves  of  life  sped  thee  safe  to  that  shore  I 
We  rejoiced  though  we  wept  as  thy  prospects  grew 
bright, 

As  Heaven  opened  radiant,  and  Earth  closed  in  night. 

We  mourn  for  ourselves,  for  the  loss  we  sustain ; 
No  more  canst  thou  solace  our  sorrow  and  pain. 
Thou  calmed  us  in  grief,  and  consoled  us  in  care, 
Ever  ready  his  woe  with  tlie  mourner  to  share. 
May  we  trust  in  the  Lord,  our  Redeemer  and  God, 
In  his  time  to  conduct  to  thy  glorious  abode — 
And  if  faithful  below,  there  to  enter  in  peace, 
Where  sorrows  and  partings  forever  shall  cease ! 

P.  C.  D. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
AN  IMITATION  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

BV  HANNAH  MORE. 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  lowly  lot  • 
Is  fixed  in  his  paternal  cot, 

Remote  from  strife  and  state  ; 
Content  he  cultivates  the  glade, 
Inhales  the  breeze,  enjoys  the  shade, 
And  loves  his  humble  fate. 

His  eyes  no  anxious  vigils  keep, 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  his  sleep, 

And  lead  his  heart  astray  : 
Nor  blasting  envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale, 
To  vex  his  harmless  day. 

The  tower  that  rears  its  front  on  high, 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Provokes  the  angry  winds; 
The  branching  oak,  extending  wide, 
Invites  destruction  by  its  pride, 
And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 

Nor  lightning's  blast  nor  wind  destroys 
The  safer  bliss,  the  humbler  joys. 

That  crown  my  peaceful  cot ; 
There  hallowed  quietude  resorts, 

And  wondem  mM  tMw  -  ..-»  

And  bids  me  bless  my  lot. 

Ah  !  sacred  leisure— guest  divine! 
Thy  meek  delights  be  ever  mine, 

Fair,  permanent,  and  pure; 
Cha»tc  nymph,  who  taught  my  erring  youth, 
This  dear,  this  necessary  truth, 

"  Be  humble  and  secure." 

If  we  are  at  peace  within,  external  things 
have  but  little  power  to  hurt  US. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued from  page  3G5.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  was  a  remarkable  season  of  visita- 
tion to  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
remarkable  closing  in  with  the  offers  of  mercy. 
Jonathan  Evans,  strong  in  mind,  and  decided 
in  character,  turned  from  the  evil  courses  of 
his  youth,  and  offered  his  talents  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  who  had  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  his  providence,  brought  his 
soul  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
He  had  run  with  his  particular  friend,  Daniel 
Offley,  Jr.,  in  the  way  of  folly — broad,  crook- 
ed, and  self-pleasing, — and  now,  he  longed 
that  his  friend  should  run  with  him  in  the 
straight,  narrow  path  of  self-denial  and  the 
daily  cross.  Through  the  visitations  of  Di- 
vine Grace  afresh  extended  to  Daniel,  the  con- 
cern of  his  Friend  was  promotive  of  his  best 
interest  ;  and  they  continued  closely  yoked 
together  in  love  for  each  other  and  the  Lord's 
holy  cause,  until  the  hand  of  death,  removed 
one  in  comparative  early  manhood  to  the  rest 
of  the  righteous.  Daniel  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  about  the  time  that  his  other 
intimate  friend  and  associate  Peter  Yarnall 
was  constrained  to  open  his  mouth  in  advoca- 
ting the  Lord's  cause,  he  also  was  called  to 
the  work.  William  Savery  had  just  previous- 
ly given  up  to  a  similar  act  of  dedication,  and 
thus  four  young  men  of  uncommon  powers, 
and  intimate  associates,  who  had  rebelled 
against  God,  were  taken  captives  by  his 
grace  out  of  the  army  of  the  Devil,  and  hav- 
ing received  free  pardon,  were  made  captains 
in  the  Lamb's  host.  Of  the  labours  of  these 
faithful  ones  we  have  yet  more  to  say. 

In  the  Second  month,  1781,  Peter  Yarnall 
having  appeared  in  supplication  in  the  Market 
street  meeting-house,  George  Churchman  who 
was  present  felt  fearful  that  the  youthful  min- 
ister had  extended  his  petitions  somewhat  be- 
yond what  was  best.  On  returning  towards 
his  home,  this  experienced  elder  believed  it 
would  be  right  to  drop  a  tender  caution  and 
hint  to  his  young  Friend,  and  therefore  wrote 
him  a  letter.  He  expresses  therein  his  sym- 
pathy for  Peter,  his  desires  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  also  his  feeling  that  there  was  a 
savour  of  life  about  the  supplication  which  had 
been  offered.  He  then  tenderly  hints  he  had 
thought  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
closed  it  sooner,  adding,  that  he  felt  "  great 
tenderness,  yet  withal  a  care  that  thou,  in  thy 
infant  state,  may  be  preserved  from  getting 
out  of,  or  swimming  beyond  thy  depth  in  the 
stream,  with  which  thy  acquaintance  and  ex- 
perience have  been  but  short,  although  thy 
mind  has  been  mercifully  turned,  I  hope,  to- 

"  I  have  apprehemfed-"  some  danger  has  at- 
tended, and  may  attend  young  hands,  without 
o-reat  care,  in  regard  of  repetitions:  public 
prayer  in  n  congregation  being  a  very  awful 
thing,  and  He  lo"whom  it  is  addressed,  being 
the  Author  of  infinite  purity.  I  believe  there 
is  no  need  of  discouragement ;  but  if  the  mind 
is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  merciful  Father,  to 
seek  for  preservation  out  of  every  danger  of 


forward  stepping,  superfluous  expressions,  and 
fleshly  mixtures,  there  will  be  Divine  assist- 
ance afforded  to  contrited  souls,  so  that  expe- 
rience and  strength  will,  from  lime  to  time  be 
enlarged,  and  a  gradual  growth  witnessed,  in 
a  state  which  is  sound,  healthy  and  safe. 
That  this  may  truly  be  thy  state,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  thy  well-wishing  friend, 

Geobge  Churchman." 
Peter  Yarnall  having  given  up  the  wages  of 
iniquity, — the  gain  he  obtained  in  his  priva- 
teering robbery, — and  having  no  patrimonial 
estate  to  resort  to  for  a  maintenance,  was  now 
anxious  to  find  some  place  where  he  might 
successfully  enter  into  practice  as  a  physician- 
There  appeared  to  be  an  opening  in  Concord 
and  its  neighbourhood  for  him,  and  there  he 
settled  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer  of 
1781,  although  he  seems  to  have  spent  some 
time  there  during  the  previous  winter.  It  need 
be  no  cause  of  wonder  if  some  persons  were 
slow  to  receive  the  ministry  of  Peter  Yarnall. 
They  had  heard  Tnuch  of  his  former  habits  of 
mimicry,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
preached,  using  the  style  of  different  ministers, 
in  the  days  of  his  wickedness.  Yet  the  fear 
of  those  who  were  anxiously  regarding  him 
wore  off,  as  he  continued  humbly  watchful, 
waiting  on  his  Divine  Master  for  strength,  and 
seeking  in  patient  faithfulness  lo  do  his  will. 
In  the  summer  of  1762  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  by  his  Friends  at  Concord,  and 
about  the  same  time  married  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Sharpies?,  of  Middletown. 

Continuing  faithful  to  apprehended  duty,  he 
soon  felt  drawn  in  Gospel  love  lo  visit  Friends 
in  other  places,  and  with  the  unity  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  year  1782,  he  visited 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Fairfax.  In  1783, 
beside  religious  labours  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  he  visited  parts  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  various  labours  of  love  in  1784,  and 
in  1785  he  removed  to  Yorktown,  where  he 
resided  for  about  six  years.  While  he  still 
lived  at  Concord,  finding  some  Friends  were 
hesitating  about  going  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  feel  enough  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  warrant  the  journey,  and  looking 
for  some  special  revelation  in  the  matter,  he 
exclaimed,  "  As  for  me,  I  want  no  stronger 
revelation  than  to  feel  that  I  have  love  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  love  for  my  Friends." 

There  are  some  of  our  duties  written  so 
plainly  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the 
assertion  of  waiting  for  a  special  motion^ 
perform  them,  will  carry  the  crjgprj  irate.  •' 
wise  in  heart,  that  ^  lne"m~    Among  these 

really  seeking  *v'  reli»ious  meetings, 

is  that  of  attending  oi u ■  i  e 

when  other  and  more  ™WU™  «>  Lord)  and 

Those  who  love  me  i>"»"> 
fifs "' noiy'c'cause,— wno  love-  me  rriunds  ol 
Truth  and  rejoice  to  mingle  with  them  in  re- 
ligious exercise  and  feeling,  unless  they  have 
a  special  call  of  duty  some  other  way,  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  a  judgment 
that  they  ought  to  be  at  those  meetings.  If 
other  duties  present,  religious  or  domestic, 
having  relation  to  our  own  health,  the  health 
of  others,  or  whatever  they  may  be,- 
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we  may  seek  for  the  judgment  of  Truth,  whe- 
ther they  are  sufficient  to  warrant  our  absent- 
ing ourselves. 

A  love  for  the  attendance  of  meetings  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  all  true  Quakers. 
Samuel  Smith  mentions  his  visiting  Dorothy 
Owen  in  North  Wales,  a  young  woman,  noted 
for  her  excellent  gift  in  the  ministry.  He  says 
she  "  had  been  several  times  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  and  to  Quarterly  Meetings  fre- 
quently from  twenty  to  fifty  miles."  Our  late 
dear  Friend,  that  honest  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Ellen  M'Carty,  of  Elkland,  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  often  walked  to  the  next 
j  settlement  to  attend  meeting,  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  carrying  a  babe  with  her.  On  one  oc- 
casion in  winter,  she  remained  all  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  meeting-house,  and  in 
the  morning  found  that  snow  had  fallen  to  a 
considerable  depth.  She  had  two  of  her  little 
boys  with  her,  who  assisted  her  by  turns  with 
the  babe,  until  the  infant  became  fretful  and 
would  cry  whenever  either  of  the  brothers 
took  it.  The  whole  burden  now  fell  upon 
Ellen,  and  the  difficulty  of  walking  through 
the  snow,  with  such  a  weight  in  her  arms, 
made  the  journey  very  toilsome  to  her,  and 
she  had  frequently  to  sit  down  overcome  with 
fatigue.  Marrassed  in  body  and  tried  in  mind, 
she  declared  aloud  she  would  not  go  to  the 
meeting  again.  She  reached  home  safely,  and 
things  passed  on  during  the  week  as  usual, 
but  on  the  next  Seventh-day,  she  found  a 
weight  of  darkness,  and  an  uncommon  depres- 
sion upon  her  spirits.  On  feeling  this,  she 
sat  down  in  quiet  anxiously  seeking  the  cause. 
Her  mind  was  soon  illuminated  clearly  to  dis- 
cern the  truth,  and  she  perceived  a  hand 
pointing  to  the  meeting-house,  whilst  she  re- 
membered the  hasty  resolution  she  had  formed 
in  her  own  impatient  will.  She  saw  her  error, 
took  fresh  courage  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
and  trials  of  her  situation,  and  the  next  day 
contentedly  trudged  with  her  usual  load,  the 
five  miles  to  attend  her  meeting,  and  seek  for 
spiritual  strength  to  sustain  her  own  soul.  She 
was  careful  henceforward  to  be  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  this  as  well  as  her  other  duties, 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  grew  in  the  root 
of  life,  became  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  made  useful  in  the  household  of  faith. 
One  day  whilst  occupied  in  her  domestic  avo- 
cations, she  found  a  concern  come  upon  her 
to  go  to  a  parade-ground,  where  there  was  that 
day  a  muster  of  militia.  She  believed  that  it 
would  be  right  for  her  to  call  on  a  female 
Friend  to  accompany  her.  After  considering 
«io  matter  as  well  as  she  could,  she  started, 
*nd  calling  on  her  friend,  found  her  with  her 
bonnet  on,  ready  to  accompany  her.  He  who 
ler  chosen  companion,  and  impressed  on  her 
nind  a  conviction  that  Ellen  would  call  for 
ler  to  go  somewhere  with  her.  "  Susan  I 
vant  thee  to  go  with  me,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  am 
eady,"  was  the  reply.  At  the  parade-ground 
Sllen  was  concerned  to  preach  to  the  men, 
vho  patiently  and  respectfully  listened  to  her. 
.''he  captain  became  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
sid  down  his  sword,  and  in  time  was  received 
member  amongst  Friends. 


Ellen  M'Carty  had  passed  through  many 
scenes  of  trial  in  her  life.  Her  father  Moses 
Hughes  was  a  minister  in  the  Society,  who  re- 
moved to  Catawissa  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  under  a  religious 
concern  as  he  believed,  for  the  good  of  some 
friendly  people  in  that  neighbourhood.  A 
meeting  was  soon  established  there,  and  every 
thing  seemed  prosperous,  until  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  at  Wyo- 
ming took  place.  This  excited  the  whites  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  making  them  jealous 
of  all  Indians,  and  of  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  their  friends. 

As  Moses  Roberts,  trusting  in  the  preserving 
providence  of  God,  did  not  leave  his  home  and 
flee  as  many  others  fled,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  part  of  Northumberland 
county,  deemed  that  he  was  colleagued  with 
the  red  men  in  their  murderous  designs.  A 
warrant  to  arrest  several  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Catawissa  was  procured. — under 
which  Moses  Roberts  and  Job  Hughes  were 
torn  from  their  helpless  families,  and  carried 
to  Lancaster  where  they  remained  prisoners 
more  than  18  months.  It  would  appear  that 
Ellen  Roberts,  afterwards  M'Carty,  was  born 
a  few  weeks  after  her  father  was  forcibly  taken 
from  his  family,  and  whilst  her  mother  still 
remained  in  the  wilderness,  hoping  that  her 
innocent  husband,  against  whom  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  was  adduced  by  his  oppressors, 
would  soon  be  set  at  liberty  to  return  and 
gladden  his  home.  But  suspicion  was  not 
satisfied,  and  neither  was  covetousness.  A 
company  of  armed  men  came  from  Sunbury 
and  Northumberland,  and  forced  the  mother 
to  take  her  children  and  depart  with  what 
goods  they  could  carry  with  them,  not  allow- 
ing them  time  to  bake  bread  to  sustain  them 
on  their  journey  towards  their  friends  at  Maid- 
en Creek.  The  remainder  of  their  goods,  the 
stock  on  the  farm,  and  every  moveable  of 
value  became  the  spoil  of  these  lawless  men. 
Ellen  was  thus  born  to  hardship,  and  became 
in  after  life  inured  to  it.  Brought  up  in  a  new 
country,  she  had  no  literary  education  in  child- 
hood, and  did  not  learn  to  read  until  after  she 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  well  advanc- 
ed  in  years.  Yet  she  was  accurate  in  her  quo- 
tations from  Scripture,  and  there  was  less  of 
rusticity  in  her  manners,  than  would  have  been 
expected.  She  married,  removed  to  Elklands, 
filled  up  her  measure  of  labour  in  the  church 
militant,  her  measure  of  sympathy  and  service 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted  around  her,  and  was 
prepared  through  mercy  to  meet  death  with  a 
comfortable  hope.  To  her  children,  when  ga- 
thered to  behold  the  last  moments  of  their 
beloved  parent,  feeling  a  present  inability  to 
give  counsel  and  adyice,_she cpuld^say^ 
an  inward  testimony  and  assurance  that  she 
had  faithfully  endeavoured  to  perform  her 
duty,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1844,  she  depart- 
ed, to  take  her  place  with  those  who  having 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  with  robes  wash° 
ed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
are  partakers  of  the  fulness  of  rest,  of  peace 
and  enjoyment  forever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Sarah  Tucker. 

A  savoury  little  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Friends  in  New  England,  exhibiting, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  life  and 
religious  experience  of  Sarah  Tucker,  a 
minister  of  our  religious  Society,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1840. 
She  was  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly 
Meeting,  Massachusetts;  and  appended  to  the 
work  is  the  testimony  of  Friends  of  that  meet- 
ing, that  she  was  "sound  in  doctrine;  her 
ministry  weighty  and  edifying,  waiting  for  the 
openings  of  Divine  Truth,  zealously  engaged 
to  arouse  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent  to  a 
deeper  indwelling,  and  to  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  and 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  being  born  again, 
not  of  corruptible,  but  of  the  incorruptible  Seed 
and  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  She  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
support  of  all  our  Christian  testimonies,  firmly 
believing  them  to  be  established  in  the  Truth, 
and  which  neither  time,  nor  the  specious  pre- 
tences of  those  who  seek  for  an  easier  way 
than  through  the  furnace  of  trial  and  afflic- 
tion, can  ever  impair  or  alter." 

A  few  extracts  from  her  diary,  and  from 
the  preliminary  narrative  of  her  early  life,  will 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  may  induce  some  to  become 
further  acquainted  with  the  edifying  contents 
of  the  work.  Her  parents  not  being  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  (though  her  father 
had  a  preference  for  Friends  and  in  the  decline 
of  life  united  with  them.)  she  was  subjected  to 
many  disadvantages.  But  in  her  tender  years 
she  was  often  visited  with  the  inshinings  of 
that  Divine  Light  which  is  a  reprover  of  all 
evil  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  which, 
as  she  afterwards  followed  step  by  step  its 
leadings,  brought  her  into  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ  and  the  way  of  his  cross,  and 
enabled  her  rightly  to  appreciate  the  true 
Christian  principles  held  by  faithful  Friends 
from  the  beginning  hitherto. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  exercises  which 
attended  her  when  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  she  says  :  "  The  enemy  would  often  as- 
sault me,  tempting  to  the  indulgence  of  youth- 
ful gratifications  in  vanity  and  levity,  at  which 
I  was  often  troubled  ;  but  whilst  here  [staying 
with  her  aunt,  who  was  a  member  among 
Friends,]  my  mind  became  impressed  with  se- 
riousness and  deep  thoughtfulness ;  I  read 
Friends'  writings,  both  ancient  and  those  of 
later  date,  which  strengthened  and  confirmed 
my  mind  in  what  I  felt  and  believed  respecting 
thfi  inwnrrt  ojbA  |Mincipie  of  Light  and 

Grace,  that  it  was  the  promised  Comforter,  the 
reprover  and  just  Judge  ;  that  it  was  the  second 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  who  reproved  all 
sin,  condemned  every  evil  thought,  word  and  ac- 
tion ;  but  was  a  comforter  and  consoler  of  the 
poor  in  spirit,"  &c.  "  I  had  nevertheless  many 
trials  and  deep  exercises  to  pass  through— some 
close  conflicts  arising  from  known  duty  and 
the  creaturely  inclinations.  I  found  it  hard 
work  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  cross- 
to  be  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  love  there- 
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of,  and  become  willing  to  appear  as  a  fool ; — 
yet  I  clearly  saw  there  was  no  other  way  to 
find  true  peace  and  rest  to  my  poor  soul,  but 
by  coming  to  Christ  Jesus  our  holy  Redeemer 
and  Mediator,  and  submitting  to  his  yoke  and 
discipline.  And  as  I  was  preserved  low  and 
humble,  endeavouring  to  keep  a  single  eye 
unto  God,  who  knew  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
He  was  pleased  to  make  way  for  me  in  one 
thing  after  another,  to  my  great  wonder,  and 
1  found  that  I  had  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as 
much  to  learn  ;  finding  a  care  on  my  spirit  to 
watch  my  words  and  ways,  which  brought 
the  answer  of  peace. 

"  It  has  oft  times  been  marvellous  to  me 
when  I  have  recurred  to  those  seasons  of  my 
first  espousals,  that  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage should  have  been  such  an  heavy  cross 
to  me,  when  I  knew  it  was  the  language  used 
in  Scripture,  and  most  proper  ;  yet  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  require  it  of  me,  it  seemed 
as  though  I  never  could  conform  to  it.  I  said, 
anything,  Lord,  but  this,  even  my  natural  life 
if  thou  demand  it.  Oh  !  this  was  a  pinching 
time,  the  grand  adversary  suggesting  that  if  1 
began,  I  should  never  hold  out,  and  so  bring 
reproach  upon  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth. 
The  necessity  I  felt  to  be  faithful  was  great, 
but  how  to  perform  I  knew  not.  But  He  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  and  who  had  begun  the  work, 
did  not  leave  me  in  this  season  of  deep  conflict, 
but  enabled  rne,  in  his  own  time,  to  yield  obe- 
dience in  this,  which  afforded  true  satisfaction 
of  heart.  I  also  found  a  necessity  upon  me  to 
show  forth  by  my  outward  appearance  that  I 
was  endeavouring  to  follow  a  meek,  lowly, 
and  crucified  Saviour  in  the  path  of  self-denial 
and  the  daily  cross.  I  have  often  viewed  with 
astonishment  many  who  have  been  privileged 
with  a  birthright  in  our  Society,  when  I  have 
heard  them  plead  for  liberty  in  those  things 
which  we  as  a  people  are  called  out  from,  and 
have  a  testimony  against,  saying  '  there  is  no 
harm  in  this  or  that,  it  is  a  trifle ;  religion 
consists  not  in  such  trifles  ;'  but  I  believe  it  is 
all  to  gratify  and  please  a  carnal  mind.  Ah, 
surely  such  have  never  known  a  coming  un- 
der the  sanctifying  power  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can  redeem 
the  soul  out  of  the  pit  of  pollution — have  never 
yielded  obedience  to  the  Divine  call  to  come 
out.  and  be  separate,  and  tovch  no  unclean 
thing.  Are  not  ihese  in  danger  of  being  found 
amongst  those  who  are  trampling  under  foot 
the  blessed  invitations  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
these  precious  testimonies  given  us  to  support ; 
testimonies  for  which  our  worthy  predecessors 
suffered  greatly. 

"  I  am  abundantly  persuaded  that  that  pure, 
holy,  and  divine  pnncrpiy  ~<" 1  '-o1-'  rr-...u 
Grace,  which  at  the  first  gathered  our  worthy 
forefathers  out  of  the  forms,  fashions,  customs 
and  manners  of  the  world,  to  be  a  people  to 
His  own  praise  and  glory,  is  still  the  same  in 
nil  who  turn  to  it,  and  receive  it  in  the  love  of 
it;  and  that  it  would  lead  nil  who  arc  rightly 
convinced,  and  nre  faithful  in  obeying  its 
teachings,  into  the  same  path  our  ancestors 
were  guided  into  ;  for  with  the  Truth  there 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

Tcontinued  from  page  3C6.) 

"  Have  a  care  of  the  world  and  its  spirit ;" 
said  Samuel  Fothergill  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  its  friendships  are  at  enmity  with,  and  de- 
structive of  that  lamb-like,  innocent  life  which 
inherits  all  things." 

Let  us  now  in  contrast  with  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  recur  to  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  for 
the  description  of  her  visits  to  the  Continent ; 
and  although  several  striking  passages,  rela- 
ting to  them  have  already  been  given,  much 
remains  that  cannot  fail  to  surprize  and  dis- 
tress the  rightly  concerned  members  of  our 
Society. 

We  quote,  in  what  follows,  the  language  of 
her  biographers : 

"  Mrs.  Fry  had  not  returned  the  certificate 
which  she  had  received  from  the  meetings  of 
Friends  for  her  continental  journey  in  1839. 
She  had,  when  she  asked  for  it,  some  expect- 
ation of  prolonging  her  travels  into  Germany, 
but  her  objects  in  France  occupied  so  much 
more  lime  than  she  had  anticipated,  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land. But  she  did  not  abandon  the  idea,  and 
the  time  seemed  now  approaching  when  she 
might  again- leave  home  with  satisfaction. 
Her  brother  Samuel  Gurney,  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  and  her  friend  William  Allen,  with 
his  niece  Lucy  Bradshaw,  accompanied  her." 
II.  p.  .373. 

At  Brussels  the  party  had  an  audience  with 
the  king,  who  held  out  both  his  hands  says 
E.  F.,  "  to  receive  me  with  real  kindness,  and 
appeared  quite  pleased  to  see  me  again." 
William  Allen  thus  describes  the  interview  : 
"  E.  J.  F.'s  concern  respecting  prisons  was, 
of  course,  the  first  object,  and  when  her  paper 
of  observations  upon  them  was  read,  I  explain- 
ed my  views  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  education,  &c,  and  gave  him 
some  pamphlets  which  he  received  most  kind- 
ly. E.  F.  asked  leave  to  introduce  S.  G.'s 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  my  Lucy,  to  which  he 
most  pleasantly  agreed,  and  they  accordingly 
came  in.  S.  Gurney  pressed  the  cause  of 
slavery  upon  the  king's  attention.  This  inter- 
view was  very  gratifying."  Life  of  W.  Allen, 
II.,  p.  438. 

Her  niece  writes  concerning  it :  "  Yester- 
day began  with  a  full  tide  of  business.  They 
were  to  see  the  king  at  twelve  o'clock.  My 
aunt  looked  beautifully,"  &c.    II.  p.  379. 

In  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  one  of  her 
children,  dated  Third  month  19th,  1840,  she 
speaks  of  drinking  tea  with  a  converted  Jew, 
renu1<\ifi'Ci  BMP  f}&$$iSFP^  .Mffi |P|ffi'sta-  ■-  "  He 
spoke,  and  gave  a  little  advice  on  Christian 
love  and  unity  ;  then  the  Jew  spoke,  and  an- 
other Jew  prayed,  and  afterwards  William 
Allen.  The  serious,  the  sweet,  the  good,  and 
the  ludicrous,  were  curiously  mixed  up  toge- 
ther. Yesterday  was  very  full  ;  first  compa- 
ny, 'breakfast  and  reading,  then  preparation 
for  two  meetings,  one  for  prisons  in  the  after- 
noon, and  one  m  the  evening  for  philanthropic 
objects,  &c.  ;  at  3  o'clock  about  twenty  gen- 


tlemen  came  to  discuss  with  ns  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  Holland,  an  excellent  meeting. — 
Your  uncle  is  clever  in  his  speeches  and  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  receive  blessing 
and  thanks  from  many  far  too  much  ;  our 
visit  appears  most  seasonable  here,  so  much 
wanting  to  be  done  in  the  prisons  and  other 
things. 

"  Fifth-day  morning.  We  went  to  our 
Friends'  meeting,  when  we  arrived  the  num- 
bers round  the  door  were  so  great  that  we 
doubted  whether  we  could  get  in  ;  however, 
way  was  soon  made  for  us,  and  we  found  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  congregation 
needing  no  interpreter.  We  had  certainly  a 
flowing  meeting  in  every  sense,  I  think  the 
cup  flowed  over  with  Christian  love.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  a  most  unusual  thing,  the 
way  in  which  hearts  have  been  opened  towards 
us.  I  then  went  off  to  the  prison  to  launch 
the  committee  of  ladies  in  visiting  it,  several 
gentlemen  also  with  me.  1  had  just  time  to 
come  home,  rest  and  dress,  and  set  off  to  a 
dinner  at  our  friend  Van  der  Hopejs,  where 
there  are  the  most  exquisite  paintings  by  the 
Dutch  masters.  I  think  I  never  saw  any  so 
much  to  my  taste"!!    II.  p.  384. 

At  Utrecht  after  a  busy  and  fatiguing  day 
eighty-two  persons  collected  in  the  evening  at 
her  hotel.  "  My  heart  was  almost  ready  to 
sink  ;  however,  we  began  by  a  capital  speech 
of  my  brother  s  on  slavery,  showing  them  the 
importance  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  their 
colonies  ;  then  John  Mollet  spoke  in  French  ; 
afterwards  my  poor  self,  first  upon  prisons, 
with  all  appertaining,  then  their  schools,  lit- 
tle or  no  scripture  being  allowed  in  the  public 
ones,  about  this  I  spoke  most  strongly.  We 
ended  with  scripture  reading  and  exhortation  ; 
there  was  great  attention  paid,  and  much  love 
shown  to  us."    II.  p.  385. 

From  Berlin  her  niece  writes  :  "  Our  dear 
aunt's  first  evening  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
took  place  on  the  1 3th.  There  is  a  splendid 
room  in  the  hotel  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  persons  where  we  have  our  reunions. 
At  one  end  is  raised  a  low  platform  ;  on  this 
platform  sat  my  aunt,  William  Allen,  Lucy 
Bradshaw,  Papa,  and  Professor  Tholnck,  (a 
very  noted  scholar,)  as  interpreter.  A  very 
fine  company  of  the  higher  classes  filled  more 
than  half  the  room." 

William  Allen  shall  describe  the  rest. 
"  Many  persons  were  invited  to  the  hotel  this 
evening  in  order  that  we  might  explain  to 
them,  the  nature  of  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tions made  in  England  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline, 
<fyc,  and  to  encourage  our  friends  to  unite  in 
associations  for  benevolent  purposes.    A  large 

COmnailV     riKSPpihlprl       nm/inn-ct      «;V>r>»r»  waca 

to  open  the  business,  which  I  did  in  English, 
Professor  Tholuck  interpreting  for  me.  I 
stated  the  object  for  which  this  company  had 
been  invited,  adverted  to  soine  of  the  leading 
subjects  which  had  claimed  attention  in  our 
own  country,  and  enforced  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation and  the  strength  there  is  in  unity. 
Dear  Elizabeth  Fry  then  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner,  gave  an  interesting  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  prison  cause  ;  dwelling 
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upon  those  points  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and 
mentioning  some  circumstances  which  had 
come  under  her  notice  in  her  travels  on  the 
continent. — Samuel  Gurney  in  a  manly,  ap- 
propriate and  concise  address,  gave  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  slavery"  &c. 
W.  Allen's  Life,  II.,  p.  459. 

Let  us  go  on  with  our  quotations  from  the 
letter  of  her  niece. 

"  The  princess  William  has  been  very  desi- 
rous to  give  her  sanction  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  Ladies'  Committee  for  visiting  the  prisons, 
that  my  aunt  has  been  forming  ;  and  to  show 
her  approbation,  had  invited  the  committee  to 
meet  her  at  her  palace.  So  imagine  about 
twenty  ladies,  assembling  here,  at  our  hotel, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  beautifully 
dressed  ;  and  further,  fancy  us  all  driving  off 
and  arriving  at  the  palace.  The  princess  had 
also  asked  some  of  her  friends,  so  we  must  have 
been  about  forty.  Such  a  party  of  ladies,  and 
only  our  friend  Count  Groben  to  interpret. 
The  princess  received  us  most  kindly,  and 
conducting  us  herself  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
we  talked  some  time  whilst  waiting  the  arrival 
of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
ladies  walking  about  the  suite  of  rooms  and 
taking  chocolate  for  about  halt"  an  hour,  wait- 
ing for  the  Crown  Princess  who  soon  arrived. 
The  Princess  Charles  was  also  there,  and  the 
crown  prince  himself  soon  afterwards  entered  ; 
I  could  not  but  long  for  a  painter's  eye  to  have 
carried  away  the  scene.  All  of  us  seated  in 
that  beautiful  room,  our  aunt  in  the  middle  of 
the  sofa,  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  and 
the  Princess  Charles  on  her  right.  The  Prin- 
cess William,  Princess  Marie,  and  the  Princess 
Czartoryski  on  the  left.  Count  Groben  sitting 
near  her  to  interpret,  the  Countess  Bohlen 
and  Dernath  by  her.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
Countess  Schlieffen,  a  delightful  person  who 
is  much  interested  in  all  our  proceedings.  A 
table  was  placed  before  our  aunt,  with  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  like  other  committees,  with  the 
various  rules  that  aunt  and  I  had  drawn  up, 
and  the  Countess  Bohlen  had  translated  into 
German,  and  which  she  read  to  the  assembly  ; 
our  aunt  then  gave  a  clear,  concise  account  of 
the  societies  in  England,  commencing  every 
fresh  sentence  with  '  If  the  prince  and  princess- 
es will  permit.'  When  business,  was  over,  my 
aunt  mentioned  some  texts  which  she  asked 
leave  to  read.  A  German  Bible  was  handed 
to  Count  Groben,  the  text  in  Isaiah  having 
been  pointed  out,  that  our  good  aunt  had  wish- 
ed for,  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  cho- 
sen,' &c.  The  count  read  it,  after  which  our 
aunt  said,  '  Will  the  prince  and  princesses 
allow  a  short  time  for  prayer  V  They  all 
bowed  assent,  and  stood,  while  she  knelt  down 
and  offered  one  of  her  touching,  heart-felt 
prayers  for  them,"  &c.    II.  p.  391. 

The  extracts  given  above  are  no  exaggera- 
ted picture  of  this  and  her  other  journeys  on 
the  continent,  in  this  particular,  that  where- 
ever  they  went,  travelling  still  in  the  charac- 
ter of  ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  their 
first  care  appears  to  have  been,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  to  preach 
the  cause"  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
and  Bible,  the  Prison  Discipline  and  Anti- 


Slavery  Societies  ;  and  the  mission  and  mes- 
sage of  the  true  Quaker  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  merged  in  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  these  modern  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

The  winding  up  of  the  journey  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. In  the  diary  of  William  Allen  we 
find  the  following  entry,  Twelfth  month  5th, 
1840.  "  Received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  in  a  letter  addressed  '  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mr*.  William  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,'  returns  his  best  thanks 
for  our  kind  letter,  (they  had  addressed  one  \o 
him  seven  months  before,  while  he  was  still 
crown  prince,)  "  united  with  the  sincere  wish," 
he  says,  "  that  the  three  golden  homage  me- 
dals inclosed  hereby,  may  afford  you  some 
pleasure,  and  be  a  constant  remembrance  of 
me." 

To  this  letter  William  Allen  wrote  an  an- 
swer, in  which  he  says  :  "  The  tokens  of  thy 
kind  remembrance  of  my  two  friends  and  me, 
as  expressed  in  the  letter  that  accompanied 
the  homage  medals,  which  thou  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  us,  were  very  cordial  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  we  gratefully  receive  them,  not 
merely  as  coming  from  a  king  whom  we  hon- 
our and  love,  but  from  one  whom  we  rejoice 
in  being  permitted  to  consider  as  a  Christian 
friend."    Life  of  Wm.  Allen,  II,,  pp.  505,  6. 

Comment  on  this  is  needless  !  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  how  John  Woolman,  or 
Thomas  Scattergood,  or  Richard  Jordan, 
would  have  treated  the  proffer  of  a  golden 
homage  medal  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  entertained  of  his  gospel  labours. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

HANNAH  THORP. 

Hannah  Thorp,  of  Macclesfield,  wife  of 
Samuel  Thorp,  deceased  Sixth  month  28th, 
1847,  aged  55  years. 

In  early  life,  this  Friend  sought  earnestly 
the  Divine  favour,  and  at  the  age  of  13  years 
was  united  to  our  religious  Society.  She  em- 
braced the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Although 
there  was  a  period  when  her  path  was  pecu- 
liarly beset  with  many  snares,  so  that  her  feet 
were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  to  her  own 
hurt,  yet  these  were  so  mercifully  broken,  that 
her  faith  became  confirmed,  and  more  firmly 
settled  in  the  rectitude  oPthose  religious  prin- 
ciples which  she  had  adopted,  and  in  the  truth 
of  the  declaration,  that  "  circumcision  is  no- 
thing, and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  a 
new  creature." 

Of  a  meek  and  kind  disposition  she  was 
ever  ready  to  do  good,  willing  to  distribute 
and  capable  of  sympathizing,  with  her  fellow- 
probationers.  During  the  unexpected  illness 
which  terminated  her  life,  she  was  often  made 
sensible  of  omissions  of  duty,  and  on  the  18th 
of  Sixth  month,  she  said  to  her  husband  : — 
"  the  Lord  can  say  to  me  as  to  Lazarus, 
'arise!'  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise  order- 
ed, all  will  be  well.  I  must  acknowledge 
great  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to 
God,  and  to  my  neighbour; — yet   He  has 


known  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  pardon  and 
forgive  all  my  sins  and  transgressions.  Thou 
too,  wilt  have  cause  to  praise  his  name,  not 
less  for  what  He  has  given,  than  for  what  He 
has  taken  away.  But  there  must  be  a  giving 
up ;  an  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  heart." 

On  the  day  following  she  said,  "  Jesus  can 
say,  as  to  the  troubled  waves, — Peace  !  be  still. 
Yes  !  my  peace  abounds,  notwithstanding  the 
sufferings  of  the  body."  Alluding  to  the  dis- 
turbed and  suffering  day  she  had  passed,  she 
said  smiling, — "  To-morrow  may  possibly  be 
a  very  different  day  to  me,  a  day  of  rest  and 
peace,"  and  referring  to  the  probability  of  her 
departure,  said,  "  I  have  felt  myself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Physician,  He  knows  all 
my  maladies,  both  spiritual  and  bodily  ;  and 
in  the  way  which  he  sees  best  will  heal  them." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  she  said 
to  her  husband, — "  Dost  thou,  canst  thou  pray 
for  me,  that  my  faith  and  confidence  fail  not, 
but  may  endure  to  the  end?  Although  the 
enemy  has  been  much  engaged  this  night,  to 
discourage  me,  I  am  mercifully  supported,  by 
the  assurance  that  a  crown  of  joy  is  laid  up 
for  me, — purchased  by  the  one  offering  on 
Calvary's  mount ;  and  well  may  I  feel  cast 
down,  since  the  Saviour, — the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  all  purity  and  perfection, — shortly 
before  He  was  betrayed  into  the  "hands  of 
wicked  men,  declared  to  his  disciples,  'My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death  ;' 
and  also  in  the  agonies  of  the  crucifixion  had 
to  exclaim,  — '  l\Iy  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me'!'  I  may  possibly  continue 
in  this  state  a  few  days,  which  is  discourag- 
ing  to  poor  human  nature  to  contemplate  ;  but 
1  feel  fully  resigned  ;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  it  will  be  what  is  best  for 
me, — possibly  for  the  further  refinement  of  my 
immortal  spirit."  In  the  evening  she  express- 
ed,— "  If  I  have  entertained  any  wish  as  to  my 
close,  it  is  that  I  may  not  lay  long,  and  that 
my  mental  faculties  may  be  unclouded,  so  that 
I  may  bear  testimony  to  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  to  me,  all  my  life  long. 
Through  his  boundless  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus 
my  Saviour,  I  have  an  assurance  that  He  hath 
forgiven  me,  freely  forgiven  me  all  my  sins  ; 
and  in  this  assurance  I  have  been  enabled,  in 
secret  and  in  silence,  to  praise  his  holy 
name." 

On  the  24th  she  remarked  to  her  husband, 
"  Oh  my  dear,  it  is  wonderful,  very  wonder- 
ful, that  I  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
sweet  a  peace, — so  great  a  calm  : — no  pain, 
no  trouble,  no  sorrow.  '  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait  until  my  change 
come.'  I  believe  there  is  a  place  of  rest  pre- 
pared for  me,  truly  there  is  a  rest  for  the 
righteous;  Christ  is  become  my  righteousness, 
and  in  him  I  shall  be  accepted.  I  would  not 
even  wish  the  appointed  time  of  my  sufferings 
to  be  shortened,  before  I  am  released  to  join 
those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  w  ho  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

On  the  27th  she  said,  "  I  seem  to  be  wear- 
ing away — to  get  gradually  weaker — little  rest 
for  the  body,  night  or  day.  This  is  First-day. 
Oh  !  what  a  glorious  change  it  will  be,  if  I  this 
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day  am  admitted  to  a  sabbath  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  such  a  mercy,  such  an  un- 
speakable comfort  and  favour,  to  think  that 
my  sufferings  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
a  mansion  of  rest  is  prepared  for  me.  I  awoke 
this  morning  out  of  a  short  sleep — so  peaceful 
— so  happy.  I  thought  I  saw  my  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  and  went  to  him,  and  prayed  that  I 
might  remain  there,  looking  up  to  him,  until 
he  should  be  pleased  to  say,  '  It  is  enough  !' 
and  the  answer  was, — 'This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise.'  " 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Sixth 
month,  her  immortal  spirit  very  quietly  passed 
away. 

Curious  Form  of  Insanity. — "  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Malayan  character  which  under 
circumstances  of  dejection  of  spirit,  of  fears, 
or  of  losses,  causes  their  madness  to  assume 
that  wild  and  destructive  form  known  to  the 
English  as  running-a-muck,  and  by  the  natives 
themselves  called  meng-a-muk,  has  yet  to  be 
spoken  of.  One  case  which  occurred  during  my 
stay  at  Sarawak  arose  from  fear ;  the  man 
had,  however,  been  previously  subject  to  fits 
of  insanity.  It  was  during  a  rumour  of  an 
attack  on  the  settlement,  caused  by  the  firing 
of  some  guns  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
inhabitants  were  stirring  ;  the  person  in  ques- 
tion seized  a  large  and  heavy  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  other,  and  rushing 
out  of  the  house,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
every  one  he  met ;  nine  persons  being  severe- 
ly wounded  by  him  before  he  reached  the  jun- 
gle whither  he  directed  his  course.  Five  of 
these  people  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  insane 
murderer  was  killed  afterwards  by  the  Dyaks, 
in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  one  of  their 
villages  some  days  after  he  had  first  fled  into 
the  jungle  ;  during  the  interval,  he  was  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  durst  not  venture 
into  the  forests  about  their  ordinary  avocations, 
while  they  were  tenanted  by  so  dangerous  a 
character." — Low^s  Sarawak. 


Remarkable  Deliverance  from  Shipwreck. 
— When  Captain  Scoresby  was  fishing  for 
whales  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  the  year 
1822,  his  ship  was  entangled  amongst  im- 
mense fields  and  masses  of  floating  ice,  and 
two  of  these  coming  together  pushed  the  ship 
up  several  feet  on  a  tongue  or  inclined  plane 
of  ice,  where  she  was  so  completely  grounded, 
that  all  human  exertions  for  her  extrication 
were  vain.  He  says  : — "  While  I  walked  the 
deck  under  a  variety  of  conflicting  feelings, 
produced  by  the  anticipation  of  probable 
events,  and  under  the  solemnizing  influence 
natural  to  a  situation  of  extreme  peril,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  another  squeeze  of  the 
ice,  indicated  by  the  cracking  of  the  ship  and 
the  motion  of  the  berg,  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  moment  of  desl  ruction.  But  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty  proved  better  lo  us  than  our 
fears.  This  renewed  pressure,  by  a  singular 
and  striking  providence,  was  the  mentis  of  our 
preservation.  The  nip  took  the  ship  about 
the  bows,  where  it  was  received  on  n  part  ren- 
dered prodigiously  strong  by  its  arched  form, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  interior  fortifications. 
It  acted  like  the  propulsion  of  u  round  body 


squeezed  between  the  fingers,  driving  the  ship 
astern,  and  projecting  her  clear  of  all  the  ice, 
fairly  afloat,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
her  first  launching." 


When  we  come  to  know  and  believe  in  good 
earnest  that  there  is  a  "  peace  with  God"  to 
be  had,  and  that  it  is  the  very  thing  we  want 
and  need,  it  will  make  us  cool  in  all  other 
pursuits. 

THE  FRIEND. 

EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1848. 


The  following  communication  from  a  much 
esteemed  Friend  in  Ohio,  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  came 
to  hand  just  before  the  closing  of  our  paper 
for  the  week.  That  it  may  lose  nothing  of 
the  good  intended  through  any  delay  of  ours, 
we  at  once  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
columns.  We  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  our  reli- 
gious Society  to  a  very  important  extent,  is 
connected  with  the  liberal  support  of  those 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-schools,  and  among 
the  various  benefits  of  which  they  are  the 
fruitful  source,  that  of  providing  well-qualified 
teachers  for  our  "  primary  schools,"  is  not 
the  least  momentous. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  proper  concern  rests  on  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  for  the 
rising  generation,  that  they  may  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  evil  communications  which  al- 
ways 'corrupt  good  manners,'  and  trained  up 
in  the  principles  and  practices  which  the  Truth 
led  our  predecessors  into,  and  which  still  leads 
all  that  are  faithful  to  its  teachings  into  the 
same  blessed  way,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  much  solicitude  will  be  felt,  not  only  that 
the  children  of  Friends  should  be  furnished 
with  a  liberal  education,  but  that  it  may  be 
given  to  them  in  a  way  and  manner  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  conduce  to  their  preservation. 
Out  of  this  religious  concern  has  arisen  the 
establishment  of  Boarding-schools  in  most  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  accompanied  with  such 
a  feeling  of  liberality,  as  has  induced  the  sub- 
scription of  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  competent  for  the  purpose.  So  far 
as  the  expression  of  those  Yearly  Meetings 
(where  they  have  been  several  years  in  ope- 
ration,) has  been  given  in  their  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  each  other,  those  schools 
have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Society.  As 
these  have  been  prosperous  and  well  support- 
ed, the  state  of  education  in  primary  schools 
has  also  been  much  advanced,  furnishing  them 
with  a  suitable  number  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers; it  is  therefore  cause  of  deep  regret  that 
any  of  these  institutions  should  for  want  of 
adequate  means  be  suffered  to  languish. 

The  boarding-school  at  Mt.  Pleasant  has 
on  this  very  account  partly  been  suspended 
during  the  present  session,  in  which  time  the 
school-rooms  and  other  buildings  have  been 
undergoing  repairs.    And  as  wc  are  now  in- 


formed that  both  departments  are  supplied 
with  suitable  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  Friends 
will  be  animated  to  greater  liberality  in  sending 
to  the  school,  being  willing  to  forego  as  much 
as  may  be  the  obstructions  that  may  appear  in 
the  way,  and  place  their  children  therein  to 
partake  of  its  benefits. 

Circumstanced  as  we  are  in  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  take 
into  consideration  our  own  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  wants;  let  each  one  consider  what 
is  his  part  to  do  in  contributing  to  the  keeping 
up  of  the  school  for  the  general  good. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  cruel  spoiling  of 
goods  by  rapacious  informers,  and  the  long 
and  tedious  imprisonments,  to  the  great  loss  of 
their  estates,  endured  by  our  early  Friends, 
surely  the  little  sacrifice  beyond  what  we  may 
consider  our  own  real  wants,  in  support  of  a 
cause  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  our  Society,  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance ;  and  the  consideration  thereof  ought  to 
animate  us  to  act  the  part  of  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  blessings  conferred  upon  us. 

J.  E. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  from  George 
Tatum,  Jr.,  $2,  for  vol.  21 ;  from  Robert  Plummer,  82, 
to  39,  vol.  22 ;  from  Jesse  Bailey,  Jr.,  $2,  to  14,  vol. 
22 ;  of  Charles  H.  Moore,  Ind.,  $4  in  full,  for  vols.  20 
and  21. 


Select  Schools. 

Two  female  teachers  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  two  elementary  schools  for  small 
boys  and  girls.  Apply  to  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Lindzey  Nicholson,  Hannah  Beesley,  and 
Elizabeth  Evans. 


Wkitcland  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second- day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  $70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constitute  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  timely 
completed. 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tav.  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 


Dikd,  on  Sixth-dny  afternoon,  the  4th  inst.,  Eliza- 
beth R.,  oldest  daughter  of  S.  C.  and  P.  S.  Sheppard, 
in  the  13th  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Victoria  Rcgia. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  European 
travellers  began  to  publish  accounts  of  a  mar- 
vellous flower  which  had  been  discovered 
floating  on  the  lagoons  and  quiet  bayous  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
It  was  said  to  resemble  the  Nelumbo,  or  great 
water-lily  which  is  found  in  the  Nile  and  the 
waters  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States — one 
of  which  is  the  tract  of  meadow  land  which 
lies  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  immediately  south  of  Philadelphia  ; 
where  its  superior  size  and  beauty  often  attract 
the  admiration  of  passers. 

But  this  South  American  plant  was  report- 
ed to  excel  the  Nelumbo  in  both  these  quali- 
ties, as  much  as  the  Nelumbo  exceeds  ordinary 
water-lillies.  The  first  who  appears  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  Europeans  to  this  ex- 
traordinary production,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  was  the  German,  Froriep,  in  his 
Notizen,  printed  in  1832.  sDr,  Poeppig,  how- 
ever, another  German,  seems  to  have  seen  it 
before  him,  and  D'Orbigny,  a  French  botanist, 
as  early  as  1828,  had  sent  specimens  of  it  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris.  Of 
late  years,  British  botanists  have,  partly  by 
drawings  executed  on  the  spot,  and  partly,  by 
prepared  specimens  sent  home,  enabled  the 
artists  of  their  country  to  give  to  the  public  a 
pictorial  representation  of  this  Queen  of  the 
flowery  kingdom.  In  the  3d  volume  of  the 
New  Series  of  Curlis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
will  be  found  several  pictures  of  the  royal 
plant,  which  may  serve  to  give  fire-side  voya- 
gers a  pretty  fair  idea  of  its  "splendour  and 
majesty."  Besides  the  pictures,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  editor  of  the  work  and  director  of 
the  Queen's  gardens  at  Kew,  has  been  at  the 
jpains  to  present  his  readers  with  a  great  deal 
of  information,  derived  from  various  authori- 
ties, touching  this  great  lily.  The  several 
descriptions  of  it  do  not  agree  in  all  particu- 
lars, and  some  persons  have  imagined  that 


there  might  be  more  than  one  species  ;  but  the 
editor  concludes,  that  the  differences  are  only 
such  variations  as  local  influences  frequently 
occasion  in  many  plants. 

D'Orbigny  thought  he  had  found  a  species 
distinct  from  that  which  harl  been  announced 
by  previous  adventurers,  lie  describes  bis 
first  encounter  with  it: — "  I  resumed  my  de- 
scent of  the  Parana  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
arriving  at  the  junction  of  a  small  river  called 
the  San  Jose,  which  spreads  into  a  wide  marsh 
before  falling  into  the  Parana,  I  found  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  America  can 
produce.  The  plant  seems  to  belong  to  the 
family  Nymphmacece,  and  is  certainly  much 
allied  to  the  Nupha?-,  but  its  dimensions  are 
gigantic.  The  people  of  Guiana  call  it  Jrupi, 
deriving  this  name  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
which  resemble  the  broad  dishes  used  in  the 
country,  or  the  lid  of  their  large  round  bask- 
ets. A  space  more  than  a  mile  broad  and 
nearly  a  mile  long,  is  covered  with  the  large 
floating  leaves,  each  of  which  has  a  raised 
edge  two  inches  high.  The  foliage  is  smooth 
above  and  furrowed  below  with  numberless 
regular  compartments,  formed  by  the  project- 
ing, thick,  hollow  nerves,  the  air  in  which 
keeps  the  leaf  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Leaf-stalks,  flower-stalks,  and  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  are  alike  cellular  and  covered  with 
long  prickles.  Amid  this  expanse  of  foliage 
rise  the  broad  flowers,  upwards  of  a  foot  across, 
and  either  white,  pink,  pr  purple  ;  always  dou- 
ble, and  diffusing  a  delicious  odour.  The 
fruit,  which  succeeds  these  flowers,  is  spheri- 
cal, and  half  the  size,  when  ripe,  of  the  human 
head,  full  of  roundish  furenaceous  seeds,  which 
give  to  the  plant  the  name  of  water-maize,  for 
the  Spaniards  collect  the  seeds,  roast  and  eat 
them.  I  was  never  weary  of  admiring  this 
Colossus  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  re- 
luctantly pursued  my  way  the  same  evening 
to  Corrientes,  after  collecting  specimens  of  the 
flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds." 

"  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  detected  the  plant 
in  British  Guiana  : — '  It  was,'  says  he,  '  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1837,  while  contending 
with  the  difficulties  that  nature  interposed  to 
our  progress  up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  ar- 
rived at  a  part  where  the  river  expanded  and 
formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  was  unable  to  form  an 
idea  what  it  could  be ;  but,  animating  the  crew 
to  increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling,  we  soon 
came  opposite  the  object  which  had  raised  my 
curiosity,  and,  behold,  a  vegetable  wonder  ! 
All  calamities  were  forgotten  ;  1  was  a  botanist, 
and  felt  myself  rewarded  !  There  were  gigan- 
tic leaves,  five  to  six  feet  across,  flat,  with  a 
broad  rim,  lighter  green  above  and  vivid  crim- 
son below,  floating  upon  the  water;  while,  in 


character  with  the  wonderful  foliage,  I  saw 
luxuriant  flowers,  each  consisting  of  numerous 
petals,  passing,  in  alternate  tints,  from  pure 
white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water 
was  covered  with  the  blossoms,  and  as  I  rowed 
from  or">  to  the  other,  I  -'v  lys  found  zomz- 
thing  new  to  admire.  The  flower-stalk  is 
about  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx  and  stud- 
ded with  elastic  prickles,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  When  expanded,  the  four- 
leaved  calyx  measures  a  foot  in  diameter,  but 
is  concealed  by  the  expansion  of  the  hundred- 
petalled  corolla.  This  beautiful  flower,  when 
it  first  unfolds,  is  white  with  a  pink  centre ; 
the  colour  spreads  as  the  bloom  increases  in 
age  ;  and,  at  a  day  old,  the  whole  is  rose  col- 
oured. As  if  to  add  to  the  charm  of  this  noble 
Water-Lily,  it  diffuses  a  sweet  scent.  As  in 
the  case  of  others  in  the  same  tribe,  the  petals 
and  stamens  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
and  many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  observed 
bearing  vestiges  of  an  anther.  The  seeds  are 
numerous  and  imbedded  in  a  spongy  sub- 
stance. 

" '  Ascending  the  river,  we  found  this  plant 
frequently,  and  the  higher  we  advanced,  the 
more  gigantic  did  the  specimens  become ;  one 
leaf  we  measured  was  six  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter,  ihe  rim  five  inches  and  a  half  high, 
and  the  flowers  a  loot  and  a  quarter  across. 
A  beetle  (Trichivs  Sp.  ?)  infests  the  flowers 
to  their  great  injury,  often  completely  destroy- 
ing the  inner  part  of  the  disc;  we  counted 
sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  insects 
in  one  flower.'  " 

D'Orbigny  gives  us  the  meaning  of  the  native 
name,  "  '  Yrvpe'  literally  Water-platter:  from 
y,  water,  and  rvpe,  a  dish.  The  ripe  fruit," 
he  adds,  "  is  full  of  roundish  black  seeds,  white 
and  mealy  within. 

"  When  I  reached  Corrientes,  I  hastened  to 
make  a  drawing  of  this  lovely  water-lily,  and 
to  show  my  prize  to  the  inhabitants.  I  after- 
wards heard  from  an  intimate  friend  of  M. 
Bonpland,  the  companion  and  fellow-labourer 
of  the  famous  Humboldt,  that  having  visited 
accidentally,  eight  years  previously  to  my 
visit,  a  place  near  the  little  river  called  Rio- 
chuelo,  he  had  seen  from  a  distance  this  su- 
perb plant,  and  had  well  nigh  precipitated  him- 
self off  the  raft  into  the  river  in  his  desire  to 
secure  specimens  ;  and  that  M.  Bonpland  had 
been  able  to  speak  of  little  else  for  a  whole 
month. 

"  Five  years  afterwards,  when  travelling  in 
Central  America,  in  the  country  of  the  wild 
Guarayos,  I  made  acquaintance  with  Father 
La  Cueva,  a  good  and  well-informed  man,  be- 
loved for  his  patriarchal  virtues,  and  one  who 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of 
the  natives.  In  one  of  our  interviews  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  ihe  famous  botanist  Haenke, 
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who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  investigate  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Peru,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labours  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost  to  science.  Father  La 
Cueva  and  Haenke  were  together  in  a  Pirogue 
upon  the  Rio  Mamore,  one  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  when  they  discovered 
in  the  marshes  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  a 
plant  which  was  so  surpassingly  beautiful  and 
extraordinary,  that  Haenke,  in  a  transport  of 
admiration,  fell  on  his  knees  and  expressed 
aloud  his  sense  of  the  power  and  magnificence 
of  the  Creator  in  his  works.  They  halted, 
and  even  encamped  purposely  near  the  spot, 
and  quitted  it  with  much  reluctance." 

Bridges,  to  whom  the  editor  was  indebted 
lor  the  most  recent  specimens  of  the  plant, 
thus  relates,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William,  the 
particulars  of  his  first  discovery  of  the  great 
Water-platter  : — "  During  my  stay  at  the  In- 
dian town  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  province  of 
Moxos,  Republic  of  Bolivia,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1845, 1  made  daily  shooting 
excursions  in  the  vicinity.  In  one  of  these,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  (whilst  riding  along  the 
woody  banks  of  the  Yacuma,  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary rivers  of  the  Mamore)  to  come  suddenly 
on  a  beautiful  pond,  or  rather  small  lake,  em- 
bosomed in  the  forest,  where,  to  my  delight 
and  astonishment,  I  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  '  the  Queen  of  Aquatics,'  the  Victoria 
regia  !  There  were  at  least  fifty  flowers  in 
view,  a  Belzoni  could  not  have  felt  more  rap- 
ture at  his  Egyptian  discoveries,  than  I  did  in 
beholding  the  beautiful  and  novel  sight  before 
me,  such  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  Eng- 
lishmen to  witness.  Fain  would  I  have  plung- 
ed into  the  lake  to  procure  specimens  of  the 
magnificent  flowers  and  leaves  ;  but  knowing 
that  these  waters  abounded  in  alligators,  I  was 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  advice  of  my 
guide,  and  my  own  experience  of  similar 
places.  I  now  turned  over  in  my  thoughts, 
how  and  in  what  way  flowers  and  leaves  might 
be  obtained,  and  I  clearly  saw  that  a  canoe 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  promptly  return- 
ed to  the  town,  and  communicated  my  disco- 
very to  the  Correjidor,  Don  Jose  Maria  Zarate, 
who  with  much  kindness  immediately  ordered 
the  Cacique  to  send  Indians  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  canoe  from 
the  river  Yacuma  to  the  lake.  Being  apprised 
that  the  canoe  was  in  readiness,  I  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  wilh  several  Indians,  to  assist 
in  carrying  home  the  expected  prize  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  canoe  being  very  small, 
only  three  persons  could  embark  ;  myself  in 
the  middle,  and  an  Indian  in  the  bows  and 
stern.  In  (his  tottering  little  bark  we  rowed 
amongst  magnificent  leaves  and  flowers,  crush- 
ing unavoidably  some,  and  selecting  only  such 
as  pleased  me.  The  leaves  being  so  enormous, 
1  could  find  room  in  the  canoe  but  for  two, 
one  before  me  and  the  other  behind ;  owing  to 
their  being  very  fragile,  even  in  the  green 
state,  great  care  was  necessary  to  transport 
them  ;  and  thus  we  had  to  make  several  trips 
in  the  canoe  before  I  obtained  the  number  re- 
quired. Having  loaded  myself  wilh  leaves, 
flowers,  and  ripe  seed-vessels,  I  next  mused 
how  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  safety  ;  and 
determined  at  length  upon  suspending  them  on 


long  poles  with  small  cord,  tied  to  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Two  Indians,  each 
taking  on  his  shoulder  an  end  of  the  pole,  car- 
ried them  into  town  ;  the  poor  creatures  won- 
dering all  the  while  what  could  induce  me  to 
be  at  so  much  trouble  to  get  a  flower,  and  for 
what  purpose  I  destined  them  now  they  were 
in  my  possession. 

"  This  splendid  plant  has,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  extensive  geographical  range  ;  the  town 
of  Santa  Anna  is  situated  between  the  13th 
and  14th  parallels  of  south  latitude;  which  I 
consider  about  its  most  southern  limit,  because 
I  sought  in  vain  for  it  farther  south,  in  the 
department  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  The 
natives  call  it  Morinqva  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing nation,  know  it  under  the  name  of  JDacko- 
cho.  The  leaves  are  round,  varying  consid- 
erably in  size,  the  largest  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  colour  is  a  very  light  green, 
in  age  inclining  to  yellow.  The  margins  of 
the  leaves  are  turned  upwards,  giving  the  leaf 
a  singular  appearance,  somewhat  like  a  float- 
ing dish  ;  this  margin  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  while 
the  part  under  water  often  assumes  a  purple 
tinge. 

"  The  Victoria  grows  in  4  to  6  feet  of  wa- 
ter, producing  leaves  and  flowers  which  rapid- 
ly decay  and  give  place  to  others.  From  each 
plant  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
leaves  on  the  surface,  but  even  these  in  part 
of  the  lake  where  the  plants  were  numerous, 
almost  covered  the  surface  of  the  water,  one 
leaf  touching  the  other.  I  observed  a  beauti- 
ful aquatic  bird,  (Parra  sp.  ?)  walk  with  much 
ease  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  many  of  the  Musci- 
capid.ee  find  food  and  a  resting-place  on  them. 

"  The  blossoms  rise  six  and  eight  inches 
above  the  surface,  expanding  first  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  are  pure  white;  changing 
finally  (and  by  exposure  to  the  sun)  to  a  most 
beautiful  pink  or  rose  colour.  Flowers  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time,  partaking  of  every  tinge 
between  the  two  hues,  the  recently  expanded 
being  pure  white,  and  the  adult  rosy  almost 
sinking  under  water  to  ripen  its  seed  and  pro- 
duce a  new  race  of  plants  when  required. 
The  largest  flowers  I  saw  measured  from  ten 
inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Those  I  collected  for 
preserving  in  spirit  were  unexpanded,  but  on 
the  point  of  opening.  On  arriving  at  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  in  the  town,  I  deposited  them 
in  my  room,  and  returning  after  dark,  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that  all  had  blown,  and  were 
exhaling  a  most  delightful  odour,  which  at 
first  I  compared  to  a  rich  pine-apple, afterwards 
to  a  melon,  and  then  to  the  cherimoya  ;  but 
indeed  it  resembled  none  of  these  fruits,  and  1 
at  length  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  a 
most  delicious  scent,  unlike  every  other,  and 
peculiar  to  the  noble  flower  that  produced  it. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  we  got 
out  of  the  water  two  entire  plants,  and  from 
their  appearance  I  should  say  the  Victoria  is 
decidedly  perennial.  Each  plant  had  from  j 
twenty  to  thirty  foot  stalks  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  in  all  stages  ;  some  nearly  decayed  to 
the  base,  others  half  way  down  the  stem,  whilst 
others  had  just  lost  the  floating  portion.  With 


a  knife  we  trimmed  the  foot-stalks,  when  the 
trunk  (if  I  may  use  the  comparison)  somewhat 
resembled  a  Zamia,  and  in  length  was  about 
18  inches  or  2  feet.  At  the  base,  and  between 
each  foot-stalk,  protrudes  a  mass  or  cluster  of 
fleshy,  hollow  roots,  about  the  size  of  a  straw, 
or  larger,  varying  in  colour  from  brown  to 
white,  or  nearly  so  ;  a  succession  of  these 
roots  is  formed  as  the  new  leaves  are  thrown 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  plant ;  nature  hav- 
ing made  a  beautiful  and  wise  provision  for 
this  plant,  as  in  all  her  other  works.  The 
base  of  the  trunk,  situated  in  the  soft  mud,  ap- 
pears to  decompose  in  proportion  as  new  leaves 
and  flowers  issue  from  the  centre,  keeping  the 
plant  from  elevating  itself  above  water,  which, 
but  for  such  an  arrangement,  might  be  the 
case,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth." 

The  raptures  into  which  all  travellers  de- 
scribe themselves  to  have  been  thrown  at  the 
sight  of  this  magnificent  flower,  have  excited 
an  intense  desire  in  the  English  amateurs  to. 
participate  in  the  joy,  and  accordingly  skilful 
cultivators  are  now  exerting  all  the  appliances 
of  their  art  to  produce  some  home-blown  flow- 
ers. Plants  are  growing  under  artificial  heat, 
and  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  for  the  result. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
1845  and  1846,  by  James  Richardson. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 

Journey  to  Ghat. 

Our  traveller  stayed  in  Ghadames  about  three 
months,  and  after  many  anxious  thoughts  and 
much  consultation  with  his  desert  friends,  con- 
cluded to  join  a  ghafalah  (caravan)  bound  for 
Ghat,  a  town  and  oasis  about  400  miles  from 
Ghadames,  and  lying  somewhat  east  of  south 
from  it.  Their  departure  was  fixed  to  be  on 
the  24th  of  Eleventh  month.  Just  as  the  gha- 
falah was  setting  out,  a  report  was  spread  that 
a  party  of  Shanbah  (a  bandit  tribe  of  Arabs) 
had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  All  was  now 
confusion  and  tumult,  and  a  scout  was  speedily 
despatched  mounted  on  a  fleet  camel.  At  noon 
the  next  day  he  returned.  "  A  number  of  peo- 
ple ran  to  him.  '  Where  are  the  Shanbah  V 
'  Where?'  '  Shanbah?'  The  messenger  said 
nothing — he  was  dumb.  A  crowd  gets  round 
him — he's  still  dumb.  He  enters  the  Rais's 
hall  of  conference,  and  squats  down  in  the 
presence  of  his  excellency.  He  speaks  now, 
and  calls  for  coffee.  The  Rais  gets  furiously 
agitated  at  the  moment  of  breaking  silence. 
The  scout  very  calmly  sips  off  his  coffee,  and 
strokes  down  his  beard,  and  then  deigned  to 
satisfy  Governor,  Kady,  officers,  and  the  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  now  pressing 
upon  him  with  dreadful  agitation.  '  Oh,  Bey  ! 
(raising  himself  from  the  floor,  fixing  his  eyes 
now  on  the  Hey,  and  now  on  the  people,  and 
putting  his  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
thumb  of  the  left) — I  went  to  the  sand.  I  got 
there  when  the  sun  was  gone  down.  The 
camel  lay  down,  and  so  did  I  lav  down  on  the 
sand.  We  watched  all  night.  I  fear  no  one 
but  God  !  (Here  was  a  general  hum  of  ap- 
probation.)   Two  hours  before  the  fidger-, 
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(break  of  day)  I  looked  up  and  saw  pass  by 
me,  at  a  distance  off  from  here  to  The  Spring, 
nine  Bugkar  (wild  bullocks).  They  came 
and  went,  and  went  and  came,  snuffing  up  the 
sand  and  bellowing.  The  man  and  the  boy 
who  cut  the  wood  yesterday,  saw  the  Bughar. 
But  the  wild  oxen  are  not  the  Shanbah  !'  As 
soon  as  he  mentioned  the  Bughar,  the  people 
rushing  out  of  the  Bey's  apartment,  ran  away, 
and  before  I  could  get  my  dinner,  a  portion  of 
the  ghafalah  was  on  the  move." 

The  Sahara  is  very  far  from  being  a  uni- 
form sandy  waste.  It  presents  a  considerable 
variety  of  surface  and  soil — in  some  parts  it 
is  clayey,  in  others  stony,  and  in  others  sandy: 
— sometimes  they  met  extensive  plains  inter- 
sected with  valleys,  and  at  others  with  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains.  The  more  sterile 
parts  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  animal 
life. 

But  few  incidents  particularly  interesting 
occurred  during  this  journey,  until  they  were 
near  to  Ghat,  when  our  author  was  in  consid- 
erable danger  from  a  Touarghee  Sheikh,  of 
bad  character,  named  Ouweek.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  well  of  Tadoghseen,  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  Sheikh  Jabour  of  Ghat, 
telling  him,  "  I  was  to  come  with  all  confidence 
to  Ghat,  to  fear  nothing ;  no  Touarghee  should 
say  an  untoward  word  to  me."  On  arriving 
at  the  well,  they  began  unloading  the  baggage 
and  encamping  for  the  night,  when  a  scuffle 
and  uproar  arose,  and  "  I  saw  the  sword  of 
Ouweek  flourishing  and  flashing  about.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  and  a  whole  circle 
of  people  squatted  down  around  Ouweek. 
Meanwhile,  the  three  followers  of  the  Sheikh 
went  a  short  distance  off,  spread  their  heiks 
upon  the  ground  with  great  and  solemn  parade, 
and  performed  the  afternoon  prayer,  as  if 
about  to  sanctify  some  impending  act  of  their 
Sheikh.  I  watched  them  anxiously.  When 
I  had  waited  half  an  hour  or  so,  several  of  our 
people  returned,  and  not  a  little  surprised  me 
by  making  to  me  the  following  announcement : 
'  Ouweek,  the  Touarghee  Sheikh  of  this  dis- 
trict, wants  to  kill  you,  because  you  are  a 
Christian  and  an  infidel.  He  has  just  been 
beating  one  of  the  slaves  for  going  to  meet 
you,  accompanying  the  messenger  of  Ghat. 
He  wished  you  to  come  up  to  him,  that  he 
might  despatch  you  at  once.'  To  say  the 
truth,  I  had  such  confidence  in  the  Touaricks 
of  Ghat,  and  had  been  so  confirmed  in  my 
confidence  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
from  Ghat,  that  I  could  not  believe  this  speech 
of  our  people,  and  was  disposed  to  think  it  a 
joke.  I  was  perfectly  cool  myself.  But  as 
they  most  seriously  reiterated  this  story,  and 
let  out  a  hint,  or  I  gave  the  hint,  I'm  sure  I 
now  forget  in  the  confusion,  that  perhaps  the 
business  could  be  compromised  for  money,  1 

said  to  the  spokesman,  Zulea,  '  Oh  !  

 ,  go,  go ;  yes,  yes,  make  a  bargain.'  1 

noticed  poor  Said  [his  servant]  at  the  time, 
who  was  staring  at  me  full  in  the  face,  to  see, 
it  would  appear,  how  I  was  affected  by  this 
most  unexpected  incident.  After  a  great  deal 
of  squabbling  and  bargaining,  in  a  true  mer- 
cantile style,  it  was  finally  arranged.  Ou- 
week first  fiercely  demanded  one  thousand 
dollars!    Hereupon  all  the  people  cried  out 


that  I  had  no  money.  The  gwasi-bandit,  no- 
thing receding,  '  Why,  the  Christian's  mattress 
is  full  of  money,'  pointing  to  it  still  on  the 
camel,  for  he  was  very  near  me,  although  I 
could  not  distinguish  his  features.  The  Toua- 
ricks who  had  come  to  see  me  before  I  arrived 
at  the  well,  observed,  '  He  has  money  on  his 
coat,  it  is  covered  with  money,'  alluding  to  the 
buttons.  All  our  people,  again,  swore  sol- 
emnly I  had  no  money  but  paper,  which  I 
should  change  on  my  arrival  at  Ghat.  The 
bandit,  drawing  in  his  horns,  '  Well,  the  Chris- 
tian has  a  nagah'  (she  camel).  '  No,'  said  the 
people,  '  the  camel  belongs  to  us  ;  he  hires  it.' 
The  bandit,  giving  way, '  Well,  the  Christian 
has  a  slave,  there  he  is,'  pointing  to  Said,  '  1 
shall  have  the  slave.'  'No,  no,'  cried  the 
people,  '  the  English  have  no  slaves.  Said 
is  a  free  slave.'  The  bandit,  now  fairly  worst- 
ed,  full  of  rage  exclaimed,  '  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  me,  am  I  not  to  kill  this  infidel, 
who  has  dared  to  come  to  my  country  without 
my  permission  ?'  Hereat  the  messenger  from 
Ghat,  Jabour's  slave,  of  whom  the  bandit  was 
afraid,  and  dared  not  lay  a  hand  upon,  inter- 
posed, and,  assuming  an  air  of  defiance,  said, 
'  I  am  come  from  my  Sultan,  Jabour  ;  if  you 
kill  the  Christian,  you  must  kill  me  first.  The 
order  of  my  Sultan  is,  No  man  is  to  say  a 
word  to  the  Christian.'  Our  people  now  took 
courage  from  this  noble  conduct  of  the  slave, 
declaring,  '  If  Yakob  is  beaten,  we  will  all  be 
beaten  first;  if  Yakob  is  to  be  killed,  we  will 
be  killed  likewise.'  Ouweek  now  saw  he  must 
come  down  in  his  pretensions.  The  bargain 
was  struck,  after  infinite  wrangling,  for  a  hou- 
lee  and  a  jibbah  (articles  of  clothing),  of  the 
value  of  four  dollars.'  1  did  not,  ^lerefore, 
sell  for  much;  and  Christians  at  four  dollars 
per  head  in  The  Desert  must  be  considered 
very  cheap.  I  ratified  the  bargain  and  made 
a  present  of  a  turban  to  the  brave  messenger, 
whom  the  people  assured  me  acted  a  most 
noble  part.  It  is  strange  that  this  is  the  sec- 
ond time  I  have  been  preserved  from  some- 
thing like  a  catastrophe  by  the  interposition  of 
a  slave.  Did  Providence  intend  this  as  any 
sign  of  approbation  of  my  anti-slavery  labours? 
We  were  all  uneasy.  Everybody  had  to  sup- 
ply something,  and  it  was  hinted  that  I  ought 
to  send  them  supper.  Our  people  did  this, 
and  would  not  allow  me,  saying  that  I  lived 
with  them,  and  had  no  provisions  of  my  own. 
During  the  succeeding  night,  I  slept  scarcely 
a  wink.  Ouweek,  like  a  true  politician,  feast- 
ed the  messenger  despatched  from  Ghat  to 
me,  nearly  all  night,  and  told  him  to  report  on 
his  return  to  Ghat: — '  The  Christian  wished 
to  give  Ouweek  a  handsome  present,  but  the 
Ghadarnsee  people,  who  are  sorry  dogs,  would 
not  let  the  Christian  act  from  the  impulse  of 
his  heart.  So  Ouweek  quarrelled  with  the 
people  of  the  caravan.'  The  Sheikh  and  his 
followers  kept  up  a  roasting  fire  all  night,  a 
stone's  throw  from  my  encampment.  The 
bandit  was  merry  at  the  expense  or  the  alarms 
of  me  and  our  people,  telling  my  messenger, 
'  These  Ghadamseeah  people  are  all  dogs,  but 
the  Christian  is  no  dog,  for  when  1  threatened 
to  cut  his  throat,  he  sat  down  quietly  and  ate 
dates  and  biscuits.'  The  bandit  gave  me  more 
credit  than  I  can  take  to  myself,  for,  at  the 


time  of  munching  the  biscuits,  I  was  not  aware 
of  his  violent  attempt  at  levying  black  mail." 

Twelfth  month  14th.  "  All  our  people  rose 
early,  and  got  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
could  not  breathe  freely  until  we  were  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Ouweek.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Shiekh,  who 
received  them  very  graciously,  and  sent  this 
message  to  me  : — '  Yakob,  go  in  amen  (peace 
or  security)  to  Ghat,  fear  nothing  from  any 
one,  for  you  are  under  my  protection.'  He 
was  clearly  entitled  to  receive  something  from 
me,  by  the  usage  of  ages,  commonly  called 
'  safety-money,'  but  not  to  demand  it  at  the 
point  of  his  broad-sword.  This  was  his  great 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  friends  and  the 
authorities  of  Ghat." 


An  Affecting  Recognition. — In  his  lecture 
on  Sweden,  R.  Baird  spoke  of  the  famous  iron 
mines  in  the  province  of  Dalarne,  or  Dalecar- 
lia,  as  it  is  generally  called,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  provinces  of  Sweden. 

These  mines  are  wholly  subterranean,  and 
have  been  worked  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
hundred  years.  We  were  reminded  by  the 
mention  of  them,  of  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  there  some  years 
ago.  In  working  to  establish  a  communication 
between  two  shafts  of  a  mine,  the  body  of  a 
miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitri- 
olic water.  The  body  was  quite  soft,  but  har- 
dened on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  was 
remembered  by  some  of  the  aged  people  that 
the  accident  by  which  this  body  had  no  doubt 
been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  had 
taken  place  above  fifty  years  before.  Among 
the  crowd  which  was  attracted  by  the  disco- 
very, was  a  decrepit  old  woman,  supported  on 
crutches,  who,  when  she  beheld  the  corpse, 
recognized  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man,  to 
whom  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
more  than  half  a  century  before.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  lifeless,  but  yet  familiar,  form 
of  the  object  of  her  early  affections,  which 
now  had  the  appearance  of  a  bronze  statue, 
bathed  it  with  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy.  The 
spectators  were  deeply  affected  with  the  scene  ; 
and  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by  that 
couple  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed— the  one  buried  fifty  years  before,  but 
still  retaining  the  appearance  of  youth  ;  while 
the  other,  weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all 
the  fervour  of  youthful  love. 

Dead  Letter  Office.— Not  less  than  1,800,- 
000  dead  letters,  it  is  said,  were  received  at 
the  General  Post-office  during  the  year  1847. 
The  contents  of  2782  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
ceeded $20,000 !  This  department  of  the 
Post-office  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Government  of 
more  than  §130,000  annually. 

Snags  in  the  Western  Rivers. — From  1835 
to  1840  there  were  built  552  steamboats  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers,  mostly 
on  the  Ohio.  The  average  age  of  these  boats 
is  5  years.  Of  the  552  boats,  the  manner  of 
loss  was  thus  : — 266  worn  out,  215  snagged, 
42  burnt,  22  lost  by  collision,  7  lost  by  explo- 
sion. 
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Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continuedfrom  page  373.) 

Alexander  Graydon  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Life  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania,"  has  the 
following  passage  about  Peter  Yarnall.  "  One 
of  the  persons  who  embarked  in  this  service 
as  a  volunteer,  was  the  surgeon's  mate  of  our 
regiment, — a  singular  character,  and  degene- 
rate son  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  a  Quaker  preach- 
er. I  was  amused  with  his  oddities,  and  some- 
times listened  to  his  imitations  of  his  father's 
manner  of  preaching,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others  of  the  public  Friends.  Though  a  tem- 
porary apostate  from  the  principles  of  his  fore- 
fathers, in  which  he  had  been  strictly  brought 
up,  [  never  doubted  that  tliey  had  taken  root 
in  him,  and  that,  if  he  was  not  prematurely 
cut  off,  they  would  vegetate  and  fructify  in  due 
season.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  Many  years 
after,  I  saw  him  zealously  sustaining  his  pater- 
nal vocation,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  Friends. 
He  had  come  to  preach  in  the  town  in  which 
I  resided.  I  went  to  hear  him  ;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  him  home  with  me  to  dinner, 
with  several  of  his  attendants  ;  where  every 
thing  passed  with  as  much  gravity  and  deco- 
rum, as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  in  any  other 
character.  Mr.  Yarnall's  former  profaneness 
could  not  but  have  occurred  to  him  on  this 
occasion." 

Often,  very  often  must  the  remembrance  of 
the  sins  of  his  youth,  been  brought  to  the  re- 
collection of  Peter  Yarnall,  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  anguish  for  their  enormity,  and  of 
humble  thankfulness  to  that  Almighty  Saviour, 
whose  mercy  had  given  him  free  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  whose  grace  sustained  him  against 
present  temptations. 

Samuel  Fothergill  could  say  long  after  he 
had  been  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  in  recollecting  a  certain  sin  of  his  youth, 
that  it  was  "  a  sword  which  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  depart  wholly  from  his  house 
or  heart." 

Being  now  an  acknowledged  minister 
amongst  Friends,  and  frequently  engaged  in 
Gospel  labours  for  the  good  of  others,  Peter 
Yarnall  found  it  needful  to  watch  against  his 
natural  eloquence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  own 
spirit,  in  the  Lord's  cause.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  eloquent  men,  and  those  of  ready  utter- 
ance, to  be  restrained  within  the  true  limits  in 
their  ministerial  exercises.  And  more  parti- 
cularly so,  if  popularity  and  applause  follow 
them.  Sometimes  such  ministers  without  hav- 
ing entirely  strangled  the  gift,  have  grown 
faster  than  the  Truth  would  warrant,  have  shot 
into  great  branches,  when  as  yet  the  root  was 
small,  and  thus  have  endangered  themselves  to 
be  overturned  with  the  first  high  wind  of  temp- 
tation. The  records  of  our  Society  need  not 
be  traced  very  far  back  to  find  illustrations  of 
this.  Popular  preachers  are  always  in  danger 
of  craving  popular  applause, — of  expanding  in 
words  without  a  corresponding  depth  of  inward 
exercise  and  feeling.  Two  of  this  class  whose 
popularity  was  evinced  by  their  being  followed 
from  meeting  to  meeting  by  a  multitude  of  those 
who  loved  to  hear  good  sentiments  eloquently 
expressed — words  well-fitted  together, — being 


at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  lime  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  many  years  ago,  both 
spoke  for  an  hour  each.  After  these  were 
over,  our  plain  spoken  Friend  James  Simpson 
remarked,  that  "  he  had  been  thinking  of  those 
poor  things  that  pinned  their  faith  on  popular 
preachers.  They  seemed  to  him  to  resemble 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  danced  round  the 
golden  calf  that  Aaron  had  made  for  them." 

The  experience  of  Jane  Pearson  seems  well 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  deem 
themselves  called  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  She  says,  "  Through 
abundant  mercy,  I  moved  in  my  gift  in  sim- 
plicity, and  did  not  choose  for  myself,  nor 
sought  for  openings,  nor  dressed  my  matter 
accordingly  to  the  creaturely  will ;  neither 
dared  I  restrain  openings,  all  which  are  un- 
savoury. The  Lord  taught  me  to  let  it  go 
just  as  it  came,  though  with  blushing  I  may 
acknowledge  I  lay  very  near  a  right-hand 
error,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Great  was  my 
care  and  fear  in  joining  with  first  prospects, 
although  often  they  might  be  such  that  I  might 
conclude  :  '  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore me ;'  yet  they  have  passed  by,  and  a 
query  has  arisen:  'Are  all  thy  children  here?' 
A  proper  query  this,  for  those  who  labour  for 
the  good  of  others  ought  to  have  an  especial 
care  over  their  own  household. 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  anointing  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  lesser  appearance ;  a  single, 
seemingly  a  poor  sentence,  scarcely  worth 
ranking  with  sublime  unfoldings  high  in  sta- 
ture, — nor  produced  till  the  last;  all  the  rest 
passing  by  :  '  Send  and  fetch  him,  for  we  will 
not  sit  down  till  he  come.'  Oh,  then  the  holy 
command  goes  forth  !  '  Arise,  anoint  him, 
for  this  is  he  ;'  and  at  some  of  these  seasons 
the  horn  has  been  filled  with  oil." 

John  Churchman  was  discouraged  when 
young  in  the  ministry  by  comparing  himself 
with  others,  who  he  deemed  were  growing  in 
religious  attainments  and  in  their  gifts  much 
faster  than  he.  A  dream  related  of  Mary 
England  may  convey  instruction.  At  the  time 
she  appeared  in  the  ministry,  eight  or  nine 
others  at  that  meeting  or  neighbourhood  began 
to  speak  in  meeting.  These  all  appeared  to 
Mary,  to  be  growing  in  their  gifts,  and  were 
evidently  branching  out  in  their  communica- 
tions, whilst  she  found  nothing  required  of  her 
to  deliver,  but  a  text  or  a  few  words.  She  be- 
came discouraged,  and  thought  she  was  mak- 
ing little  progress  compared  with  the  others. 
Whilst  in  this  state  of  mind,  she  was  relieved 
from  her  depression  by  the  following  dream. 

She  thought  she  was  in  a  room  with  the 
other  young  ministers,  when  a  person  of  pleas- 
ing and  superior  appearance  came  in,  gave 
each  of  them  a  stone  pitcher,  and  bade  them 
follow  him.  Glad  to  be  near  him,  she  at  once 
arose,  treading  close  after  him  along  the  path 
he  trod,  thinking  the  others  were  coming  on 
behind.  He  led  the  way  down  a  descent  to  a 
spring  of  water,  the  purest  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  which  might  be  compared  to  the  pure 
river,  John  saw  issuing  out  of  the  throne.  He 
told  her  to  put  her  pitcher  in  the  spring.  She 
did  so  ;  and  when  it  was  filled,  drew  it  out,  and 
set  it  on  the  ground.  The  water  at  once  be- 
gan bubbling  over  the  top,  and  continued  doing 


so  until  the  pitcher  was  empty.  Her  guide 
then  told  her  to  put  it  in  again.  She  did  so, 
again  withdrew  it,  and  set  it  down,  and  once 
more  the  water  flowed  out.  The  command 
was  several  times  repealed,  and  she  perceived 
that  the  longer  she  allowed  the  pitcher  to  re- 
main in  the  spring,  the  more  water  remained 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  after  the  bubbling  out  ceas- 
ed. Her  guide  now  told  her,  to  hold  the  pit- 
cher in  the  water  (ill  he  bid  her  take  it  out. 
She  did  so,  and  as  it  was  sometime  before  the 
command  to  withdraw  it  came,  and  both  hands 
were  requisite  to  hold  it,  she  became  almost 
overcome  with  fatigue.  At  last  the  word  was 
given  to  lift  it  out.  She  set  it  down,  and  it  re- 
mained full.  Now  she  remembered  that  her 
director  had  never  before  bid  her  withdraw  it. 
On  looking  round  she  now  noticed  that  not 
one  of  those  who  had  been  called  when  she 
was,  had  accompanied  the  guide  to  the  spring. 

Mary  England  was  instructed  by  this 
dream,  to  keep  under  exercise  till  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  hand  forth  to  the  multi- 
tude. And  she  afterwards  felt  in  her  baptisms 
and  exercises  previous  to  engaging  in  the  min- 
istry, similar  feelings  of  fatigue  to  that  she  had  1. 
experienced  when  holding  the  pitcher  in  the  j 
spring  awaiting  direction  to  withdraw  it.  The 
young  speakers  referred  to,  all  branched  out 
into  words,  and  never  became  established  as 
Gospel  ministers. 

Peter  Yarnall  was  not  one  of  those  who 
consider  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  what  the 
personal  character  of  a  teacher  may  be,  to 
whom  the  education  of  children  is  instructed. 
During  his  travels,  being  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  a  teacher  offered  for  a  school,  whose 
habits  were  not  such  as  he  deemed  suitable  for 
that  station,  he  laboured  amongst  the  Friends 
there  to  stir  them  up  to  a  sense  of  the  vast 
importance  of  procuring  pious,  efficient  teach-  , 
ers.  The  teacher  hearing  of  Peter's  remarks, 
considered  them  an  attack  upon  him,  and  either 
by  letter  or  in  some  other  way,  demanding 
explanation  from  Peter,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  1st,  1783. 
"  Dear  Friend, —  In  respect  to  the  subject 
offered  for  my  consideration,  I  may  just  say, 
that  what  I  suggested  to  Friends  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood,  arose  more  from  a  desire  I  have 
cherished  for  the  pious  education  of  our  belov- 
ed youth  under  exemplary  tutors,  than  from 
any  personal  reflection.  I  believe  something 
escaped  my  lips,  as  urging  the  weighty  and 
deep  attention  of  Friends,  to  employ  such  per- 
sons as  would  bring  forward  those  tender 
plants  in  useful  learning,  and  impress  their 
minds  with  a  sense  of  the  great  obligation 
which  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  infinite  mercies. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  an  important  trust  reposed 
in  us,  to  watch  over  a  rising  generation  so  as 
to  discharge  our  duty  in  his  fear;  and  as  exam- 
ple teaches  louder  than  precept,  and  so  much 
instability  had  been  manifested,  I  believed  it 
necessary  for  Friends  to  observe  some  fruits  of 
a  godly  life  and  conversation,  previous  to  the 
commission  of  their  offspring  to  thy  care.  I 
have  been  earnestly  solicitous  for  thy  help  and 
recovery,  when  my  lot  was  cast  in  those  parts 
where  thou  resided  ;  and  as  nothing  will  secure 
to  us  an  interest  in  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
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Almighty,  but  a  perfect  uniformity  of  life  and 
manners,  with  a  resignation  of  mind  to  his  holy 
and  blessed  will  in  all  things  ;  I  wish  it  may 
become  thy  happy  experience,  and  that  thou 
may  earnestly  press  after  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ever  blessed  Truth  :  this  will  be 
truly  comfortable  to  thy  Friends,  and  will  fur- 
nish with  present  and  everlasting  peace." 

It  is  because  a  main  object  with  some  parents 
is,  to  get  their  children  educated  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  that  the  possessors  of  so  much 
imbecility  of  mind,  poverty  of  information,  and 
slackness  of  principle,  find  employment  year 
after  year  as  teachers.  If  a  person  has  good 
religious  principles — has  competent  natural 
abilities,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  he  is  to  teach, 
— let  him  be  employed  and  encouraged  ; — for 
experience  will  be  obtained  by  practice,  and 
additional  information  will  be  gained  by  pro- 
per study.  But  never  under  any  circumstance 
employ  a  man  or  woman  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  whose  principles  are  loose.  The  per- 
nicious influence  which  ungodly  teachers  ex- 
ercise upon  pupils,  has  been  manifested  in 
numerous  instances,  wherein  the  morals  of  the 
youth  have  been  corrupted,  and  their  religious 
doctrines  perverted.  Many  instances  on  the 
other  hand  can  be  brought  forward,  of  chil- 
dren, on  whom  the  pious  labours  of  concerned 
teachers,  have  been  attended  with  the  Divine 
blessing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

AN  IDLE  WORD. 

Matt.  xii.  36. 

It  passed  away,  it  passed  away, 
Thou  canst  not  hear  the  sound  to-day, 
'Twas  water  lost  upon  the  ground, 
Or  wind  that  vanisheth  in  sound  ; 
O  !  who  shall  gather  it  or  tell 
How  idle  from  the  lip  it  fell. 

'Tis  written  with  an  iron  pen ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  it  yet  again  ! 
A  solemn  thing  it  then  shall  seem 
To  trifle  with  a  holy  theme. 
O  !  let  our  lightest  accent  be, 
Uttered  as  for  eternity. 


Selected. 


NEARER  TO  THEE. 

EV  SARAH  ADAMS. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me  ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 

Though  like  a  wanderer — 
The  sun  gone  down, 

Darkness  comes  over  me, 
My  rest  a  stone  : 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 
Steps  unto  heaven  ; 

All  that  thou  sendest  mc 
In  mercy  given ; 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee ! 


Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  thy  praise, 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs, 
Bethel  I'll  raise ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee  ! 

Or  if  on  joyful  wing, 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upward  I  fly — 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  375.) 

Let  us  here  pause  before  the  singular  spec- 
tacle which  this  narrative  furnishes.  Is  there 
not  reason  to  conclude  that  the  operation  of 
that  Divine  Power  which  is  able  to  subject  all 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart,  and  to 
break  in  pieces  the  strong  will  of  the  natural 
man,  was  at  times  checked  and  arrested  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  by  the  influences  which 
surrounded  her?  that  her  obedience  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  Divine  requisitions,  was  often 
reasoned  away,  and  that  the  result  was  a  want 
of  depth  in  religious  experience,  and  of  faith- 
fulness to  manifested  duty,  which  would,  had 
she  attained  them,  have  preserved  her  from 
the  inconsistencies  into  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  was  betrayed  ?  That  her  manner  of 
life  and  her  associations  were  incompatible 
with  the  straight  and  narrow  path  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  she  had  on 
various  occasions  acted  inconsistently  with  our 
testimonies  on  the  subjects  of  war,  ministry 
and  worship,  is  most  clear.  We  know  little 
of  the  concern  which  this  inconsistency  must 
have  caused  in  the  minds  of  many  of  her 
friends  ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  privately  and  con- 
fidentially communicated  by  them  to  her  and 
to  each  other,  and  as  it  was  not  meant  for,  so 
it  did  not  reach,  the  public  ear.  But  there  are 
intimations  scattered  throughout  her  journal 
which  prove  its  existence,  and  show  how  much 
it  annoyed  her.  It  must  indeed  have  greatly 
embarrassed  an  honest  and  consistent  elder  or 
overseer,  or  member  of  a  committee  to  deal 
with  an  offender,  how  to  reply  to  the  argument 
that  might  have  been  raised  from  her  exam- 
ple. It  would  be  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kind,  if  that  example  had  not  been  imitated, 
and  her  laxity  of  practice  as  a  Quaker  had 
not  found  many  admirers.  Of  what  avail 
could  the  weak  defences  of  the  discipline  have 
been  in  those  points,  in  which  she,  the  lioness 
of  the  forest,  passed  through  them  and  over 
them  at  her  will,  and  none  dared  more  than 
whisper  his  alarm  1 

Of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  her  per- 
sonal friends  treated  the  doubts  entertained  of 
her  consistency,  the  following  letter  is  proba- 
bly a  fair  example.  « 

"  Thou  desirest  me  to  tell  thee  what  I  think 
of  dear  E.  J.  F.'s  dining  at  the  mansion-house. 
I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  never  appeared  to 
me  right,  to  judge  her  conduct  in  this  matter, 
without  hearing  her  reasons  for  so  doing,  as  I 
fear  some  have  done.  There  is  no  doubt  she 
considered  the  subject  before  accepting  the 


invitation,  and  apprehended  it  would  be  in  the 
way  of  her  duty  to  accept  it — and  here,  I 
think,  we  may  leave  it.  Her  line  of  service 
has  long  been  peculiar,  and  He  whom  she  de- 
sires to  serve,  has  kept  her  in  many  perils 
and  in  many  adversities  loo.  1  do  not  envy 
those  whose  zeal  on  this  occasion,  has  ovtran 
their  charity,  but  would  rather  desire  that  we 
may  all  be  kept  in  our  individual  spheres  of 

rlnly,  in  truo  watohfhlnooc  nnrl  humility  :  look- 
ing singly  unto  Him  who  can  preserve  those 
who  fear  Him,  in  whatever  circumstances  He 
may  be  pleased  to  call  them  into." — Memoirs 
of  Maria  Fox,  p.  405. 

Now  what  does  this  letter  amount  to,  but 
this — that  as  Elizabeth  Fry's  line  of  service 
had  long  been  peculiar,  and  as  no  doubt  was 
to  be  entertained  of  her  having  acted  deliber- 
ately, her  conduct  was  not  to  be  called  in 
question  ;  and  to  do  so,  without  hearing  her 
reasons,  was  to  let  one's  zeal  outrun  one's 
charity  ! 

Would  not  the  same  reasoning  close  all 
examination  into  the  conduct  of  any,  whatever 
they  might  chose  to  do,  provided  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  the  line  of  their  duty  ?  Does  it 
not  foreclose  all  right  of  examination,  and 
stamp  all  who  cannot  approve  of  her  conduct, 
as  deficient  in  charity  ?  For  how  could  any 
explanation  of  her's  change  the  plain  facts  of 
her  inconsistency  in  this  case  with  her  pro- 
fession 1 

This  vague  and  general  charge  of  deficient 
charity  and  excessive  zeal  preferred  against 
those  who  presumed  to  think  her  inconsistent 
and  censurable,  has  become  the  common  re- 
fuge, in  these  times,  of  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  refute  such  objections.  And  it  is  urged  in 
so  many  ways,  and  with  such  high  claims  of 
apostolic  authority,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  what  it  means,  and  what  it  is  worth. 

True  it  is,  that  the  love  of  the  brethren  is 
the  badge  of  the  Christian  ;  that  it  was  by  this 
that  all  men  were  to  know  who  were  His  dis- 
ciples— that  they  loved  one  another — that 
great  as  are  hope  and  faith,  the  greatest  of  the 
three  is  charity,  without  which  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  understanding  of  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  are  as  nothing.  Yet  the  Apos- 
tle who  pronounced  t his  praise  of  charity,  was 
he  who  wilhstood  Peter  to  his  face,  and  was 
unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  error,  and 
sought  diligently  whithersoever  he  journeyed 
to  put  away  wrong  things  and  wrong  doers 
out  of  the  church. 

The  charity  which  he  inculcated — the  love 
which  the  Redeemer  enjoined, — were  no  weak 
compliance  with  error,  but  presupposed  a  be- 
ing built  up  in  the  Truth  on  the  eternal,  un- 
changeable foundation. 

There  is  to  be  sure  a  love  of  all  mankind, 
a  charity  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  others, 
which  are  great  Christian  virtues ;  but  their 
effects  are  not  to  link  us  in  with  evil  practices 
and  wrong  opinions,  but  so  far  to  lead  us  into 
sympathy  with  the  wanderers,  as  to  under- 
stand their  condition,  to  trace  their  misconduct 
to  its  origin,  in  order  wisely  to  administer 
counsel  and  aid  for  recalling  them  to  the  paths 
of  virtue. 

And  the  Christian  disciple  often  meets  a 
fellow  pilgrim,  in  whom,  however  little  he 
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may  know  of  his  creed  or  his  opinions,  there 
is  manifest  a  degree  of  sincerity  and  simplicity, 
humility  and  faith,  which,  like  as  face  answer- 
eih  face  in  a  glass,  calls  forth  mutual  love,  and 
sympathy,  and  brotherhood. 
"  But  along  with  the  love  and  sympathy  thus 
felt  towards  all  true  Christians,  and  the  charity 
due  to  all  mankind,  and  which  become  greater 
as  the  ties  that  bind  us  become  closer,  there 
are  blended  duties  of  another  kind  hetween 
mose  who  are  one  in  church  membership  ; 
duties  which  ought  clearly  to  be  understood 
and  faithfully  performed. 

Robert  Barclay,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
the  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  establishes  beyond 
contradiction  the  true  principles  of  church 
government. 

"  The  power  and  authority,  order  and  gov- 
ernment we  speak  of,  is  such  as  a  church, 
meeting,  gathering  or  assembly,  claims  to- 
wards those  that  have  or  do  declare  themselves 
members ;  who  own,  believe,  and  profess  the 
same  doctrines  and  principles  of  faith  with  us, 
3-ad  go  under  the  same  distinction  and  deno- 
mination ;  whose  escapes,  faults,  and  errors, 
?jiay  by  our  adversaries  justly  be  imputed  to 
us,  if  not  seasonably,  and  Christianly  reprov- 
ed, reclaimed,  or  condemned.  For  we  are 
not  so  foolish,  as  to  concern  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  not  of  us,"  &c.  Barclay's 
Works,  fol.  ed.  p.  203. 

"  In  short,  if  we  must  preserve  and  keep 
those,  that  are  come  to  own  the  Truth,  by  the 
same  means  they  were  gathered  and  brought 
into  it,  we  must  not  cease  to  be  plain  with 
them,  and  tell  them,  when  they  are  wrong  ; 
and  by  sound  doctrine  both  exhort  and  con- 
vince gainsayers.  If  the  Apostles  of  Christ  of 
old,  and  the  preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel in  this  day,  had  told  all  people,  however 
wrong  they  found  them  in  their  faith  and  prin- 
ciples, our  charity  and  love  is  such  we  dare 
not  judge  you,  nor  separate  from  you  ;  but  let 
us  all  live  in  love  together,  and  every  one  en- 
joy his  own  opinion,  and  all  will  be  well  :  how 
should  the  nations  have  been,  or  what  way 
now  can  they  be,  brought  to  truth  and  righte- 
ousness ?  Would  not  the  Devil  love  this  doc- 
trine well,  by  which  darkness  and  ignorance, 
error  and  confusion,  might  still  continue  in  the 
earth  unreproved  and  uncondemned?  If  it  was 
needful  then  for  the  apostles  in  the  days  of 
old  to  reprove,  &c. —  if  God  has  gathered  a 
people  by  this  means  into  the  belief  of  one  and 
the  same  Truth,  must  not  they  that  turn  and 
depart  from  it,  be  admonished,  reproved,  and 
condemned,  (yea,  rather  than  those  that  are 
not  yet  come  to  the  Truth.)  because  they  cru- 
cify afresh  unto  themselves  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
and  put  him  to  open  .shame." 

(To  he  continued.} 

Curious  Fact. — There  are  three  spring 
wells  at  Waokau,  in  Wisconsin*  which  when 
the  wind  is  south,  discharge  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  they  do  at  other  times.  This 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  surmise  that 
these  springs  arc  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which,  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  rises  considerably  above  its  ordina- 
ry level  on  that  part  of  the  Wisconsin  coast. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Sarah  Tucker. 

(Concluded  from  page  374.) 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  was  received  into  membership 
among  Friends  ;  and  about  three  years  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
in  accordance  with  a  sense  she  had  had  for 
several  years,  that  if  faithful  to  her  Divine 
Master,  she  would  be  called  upon  to  testify  to 
others  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  We  may 
continue  our  extracts,  as  samples  of  her 
Diary. 

Speaking  of  her  early  appearances  in  this 
awful  work,  she  says  :  "  I  greatly  desired  to 
be  preserved  from  bringing  any  dishonour  on 
the  Truth,  and  from  being  in  any  degree  bur- 
densome to  Friends,  so  that  I  felt  great  care 
that  what  I  delivered  might  be  sound  and  con- 
sistent in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  indeed  I 
was  too  careful  in  this  respect,  as  though  the 
key  of  David  was  not  sufficient,  and  wholly  to 
be  relied  on  for  strength  and  ability,  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance.  Oh  !  to 
His  own  eternal  praise  be  this  reliance  forever 
acknowledged  by  all  his  true  ministers,  and  may 
all  beware  of  this  artifice  of  the  wicked  one. 
This  was  too  much  my  fear,  a  slavish 
fear  indeed,  which  I  was  afterwards  favoured 
to  see  was  an  error,  and  had  its  origin  in  that 
which  is  of  the  creature,  and  which  I  found 
was  appointed  for  the  sword  ;  for  in  this  way 
there  can  be  no  right  progress  witnessed.  I 
found  from  experience,  that  no  human  strength 
nor  ability  must  be  depended  on  in  performing 
the  Lord's  work,  but  an  entire  dependence 
witnessed  on  the  everlasting  arm  of  Divine 
Power,  with  whom  alone  are  hid  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  when 
He  openeth  none  can  shut,  and  when  He 
shutteth  none  can  open.  Man  may  from  the 
strength  of  reason  and  acquired  knowledge, 
and  by  the  help  of  memory,  make  something 
appear,  that  may,  by  the  unlearned  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  be  taken  and  passed  for  the 
pure  gold  ;  but  to  those  who  are  circumcised 
by  the  power  of  Truth  in  heart  and  ear,  it  will 
be  plain  from  what  root  it  springs ;  and  I  am 
abundantly  persuaded  that  no  such  offering, 
however  it  may  be  glossed  and  embellished  by 
human  contrivance,  will  ever  find  acceptance 
with  the  Father  of  spirits, — but  such  sacrifices 
as  are  of  His  own  preparing,  He  will  be  pleas- 
ed graciously  to  own,  and  to  bless  with  the 
enriching  reward  of  peace,  however  small, 
weak  and  low,  they  may  appear  in  the  view 
of  the  wise  of  this  world." 

1810.  "This  year  I  was  favoured  to  at- 
tend our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  to  me  a  season  of  deep  sulfering,  and 
I  believe  it  was  felt  to  be  so  to  all  the  livingly 
exercised.  O  the  great  need  of  keeping  strict- 
ly on  the  watch,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Truth 
„ns  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  which  only  we  can  be  pre- 
served clear-sighted,  and  be  qualified  to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  error,  either  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  and  thereby  ex- 
perience preservation  from  the  snares  of  the 
subtle  enemy.  How  great  is  the  loss  that  hath 
been  sustained  for  want  of  an  abiding  here,  in 
the  true  fear  and  counsel  of  the  Holy  Head  of 


the  church,  who  hath  said,  '  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.'  O  what  can  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  man  do,  in  promoting  the  Lord's 
cause  on  the  earth — seeing  He  will  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  naught 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  He  re- 
mains to  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  will 
not  give  his  praise  to  another.  Great  is  the 
weight  that  resteth  on  the  burden  bearers,  in 
this  day  of  declension  from  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity,  which  so  conspicuously  shone 
forth  in  our  worthy  forefathers,  and  so  beauti- 
fully adorned  our  high  and  holy  profession. 
The  true  burden-bearers,  according  to  the 
sense  given  me,  are  but  few  in  number.  O 
righteous  Father,  hold  these  in  thy  holy  hand, 
hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  dragon  as  in 
the  secret  of  thy  pavilion,  until  the  overflow- 
ing scourge  be  past.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  thy 
righteous  seed,  through  every  dispensation, 
however  painful,  which  thou  in  thy  unfathom- 
able wisdom  mayst  suffer  to  overtake  them, 
for  the  refining  and  purifying  of  thy  church 
and  people." 

1830,  Third  month  22d.  "  O  Lord,  I  hum- 
bly beseech  thee  of  thy  mercy,  quicken  us  to 
see  the  danger  that  awaits  us,  if  in  any  degree 
thy  pure  fear  and  holy  counsel  is  departed 
from,  and  we  become  wise  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  prudent  in  our  own  conceit.  Oh,  grant 
that  our  spiritual  eye  may  be  renewedly 
anointed,  and  enlightened  by  thy  divine  pow- 
er, that  we  may  discern  the  beast  and  false 
prophet,  under  whatever  form  he  may  appear, 
to  deceive  or  to  ensnare.  O  make  bare  thine 
holy  arm,  thou  who  didst  cut  Rahab  and 
wound  the  dragon;  for  unless  thou  art  pleased 
to  undertake  for  us,  and  keep  us  by  thine  own 
preserving  power,  we  shall  fall  by  the  hand 
of  a  cruel  enemy,  who  hath  already  encroach- 
ed upon  our  precious  heritage,  and  hath  spoil- 
ed some  of  our  choice  plants,  and  marred 
some  noble  vines.  But,  O  Lord,  thou  art- 
omnipotent !  Thou  canst  turn  back  the  over- 
flowing scourge,  and  at  thy  command  this  sea 
of  difficulties  shall  flee  away,  and  Jordan's 
waves  be  driven  back." 

1834,  Seventh  month  7th.  "  Unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  will  I  give  thanks,  and  praise  thy  holy 
name,  who  hast  by  thy  great  power  hitherto 
kept  and  preserved,  sustained  and  supported 
my  poor  exercised  soul,  through  many  conflicts 
and  deep  baptisms.  It  is  unto  thee  I  still  look, 
with  abasedness  of  spirit,  for  protection  from 
the  snares  of  the  seducer  of  souls,  for  he  is 
still  artfully  seeking  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  thy  people,  and  I  fear  has  unhappily 
succeeded  too  well  in  some  instances.  But, 
most  merciful  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  arise  and  take  to  thyself 
thy  great  power,  and  overthrow  and  defeat  all 
his  evil  purposes,  and  more  and  more  effect- 
ually turn  the  hearts  of  thy  people  unto  thee, 
the  only  sure  refuge  and  place  of  safety,  from 
the  shafts  of  the  enemy." 

"  1  was  again  favoured  to  be  at  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  we  had  the  company  of 
a  large  number  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  1  thought  that  through  the  several 
sittings  Divine  favour  was  manifested  ;  yet  was 
my  mind  clothed  with  a  scciet  feeling  that  we 
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had  great  need  to  rejoice  with  trembling  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  we  are  an  highly  favoured 
people,  even  above  all  others,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  by  the  rightly  discerning,  that 
we  are  a  revolting  and  a  declining  one.  It 
did  indeed  appear  to  me,  that  some  amongst 
us  who  fill  conspicuous  stations,  were  exposed 
to  great  and  imminent  danger,  from  giving 
way  to  speculative  ideas,  and  notions  contrary 
to  our  ancient  practice,  and  manifesting  a  great- 
er conformity  to  those  not  in  profession  with 
us.  1  believe  we  can  never  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  true  Quakers,  by  taking  one  step 
back  into  those  things  out  of  which  our  wor- 
thy ancestors  were  called,  and  so  firmly  main- 
tained their  testimony  against,  although  great 
sufferings,  persecutions  and  reproaches  came 
upon  them  therefor. 

"  O  Lord,  renewedly  anoint  our  eyes  to  see 
the  devices  of  Satan,  and  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  thee  in  the  path  of  regeneration  ; 
since,  without  this,  no  man  can  ever  see  thy 
kingdom." 

1835,  Eleventh  month  29th.  "  If  such  as 
have  been  trained  up  in  our  Society,  and  have 
enjoyed  its  privileges,  turn  from  and  despise 
the  pure  principle  of  Divine  Light  and  Grace, 
letting  fall  the  testimonies  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
I  believe  others  will  be  called  as  from  the 
highways,  to  support  and  maintain  them  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice  of  our  worthy 
forefathers  in  religious  profession  ;  for  I  can- 
not suppose  that  it  is  the  design  of  Almighty 
Providence,  that  this  people  should  fall  and 
become  extinct,  whom  He  hath  so  signally 
gathered,  and  hitherto  preserved  through  many 
storms  and  vicissitudes,  no  doubt,  for  the  bless- 
ed purpose  of  showing  forth  his  own  praise." 

1836,  Sixth  month  12th.  "  My  dear  hus- 
band is  gone  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
My  health  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  my  at- 
tending ours  at  home.  May  the  great  Shep- 
herd be  near  to  preside  over  the  annual 
assembly  ;  may  He  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  engaged  to  serve  Him — who  minister 
at  His  holy  altar !  May  these  be  clean-hand- 
ed and  pure-hearted,  that  an  holy  offering  may 
be  made  unto  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  Yea, 
verily,  He  seeth  the  inmost  recesses  of  all 
hearts,  and  will  sooner  or  later  reward  accord- 
ingly. Oh,  that  all  may  be  more  and  more 
concerned  to  give  diligent  heed  to  this  solemn 
injunction,  '  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord.'  What  pity  it  is,  that  riches  and 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  this  world, 
should  have  any  influence  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety ;  for  where  this  is  in  any  degree  the  case, 
it  is  very  observable  that  its  effects  are  to  dead- 
en and  darken,  to  benumb  and  stupefy.  Since 
it  is  so,  that  we  poor,  frail,  finite  creatures, 
cannot  bear  these  things  without  being  puffed 
up  thereby,  unless  the  heart  is  seasoned  with 
Divine  Grace,  and  through  the  repeated  de- 
scendings  and  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  is  cleansed  and 
transformed  by  the  renewings  thereof;  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  this  acquired  know- 
ledge, added  to  worldly  greatness,  which  often 
begets  self-importance,  has  been  too  much 
leaned  upon  for  our  defence,  even  in  religious 
concerns,  forgetting  our  dependent  state,  and 
that  for  every  good  act,  our  sufficiency,  our 


qualification,  is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good, 
and  who  hath  in  his  holy  wisdom,  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  and  the  weak,  yea,  the  base 
and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly 
wise,  (yet  rich  in  faith  and  good  works,)  in 
order  to  confound  the  wise,  and  bring  to 
naught  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  But 
I  comfortably  believe  that  there  are  many  up 
and  down  amongst  us,  who  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged to  maintain  the  watch,  and  to  cry  in 
secret  for  the  preservation  of  themselves,  and 
also  for  the  whole  family ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  these  will  experience  the  protecting  care 
of  our  heavenly  Father.  But  are  not  riches 
and  worldly  honour  too  eagerly  pursued?  Do 
they  not  tend  to  the  wounding  of  the  Lord's 
precious  cause  ?  Let  us  all  be  willing  candid- 
ly to  examine." 

1837,  Fourth  month  6th.  "  To-day  all  my 
dear  family  are  gone  to  attend  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  New  Bedford.  I  am  still  un- 
able to  go  out.  These  are  privations  which 
are  sensibly  felt  by  one  whose  heart  is  deeply 
interested  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  at  such  a  crisis  as  this, 
when  hosts  of  enemies  are  encamped  around, 
yea,  lie  in  ambush  on  every  side  ;  and  many 
there  be  who  have  fallen,  both  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  Yet  I  do  comfortably 
believe  that  there  is  still  preserved  a  precious 
remnant,  who  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  nor 
kissed  his  image,  yea,  and  will  be  preserved 
as  they  keep  near  to  Israel's  Shepherd,  and 
are  obedient  unto  His  truth,  willing  patiently 
to  suffer  for  his  great  name  and  testimony's 
sake.  For  I  believe  the  Lord  will  have  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  his  true  church  and  people  always 
were  an  afflicted  company  of  sojourners,  not 
looking  for  or  seeking  to  find  an  undisturb- 
ed rest  here  below,  but  pressing  forward, 
through  many  tribulations,  after  that  holy  rest 
and  quiet,  which  is  most  assuredly  prepared 
for  the  people  of  God.  And  in  a  solemn  view 
hereof,  I  desire  reverently  and  thankfully  to 
acquiesce  in  His  holy  will  concerning  me. 
For  surely  I  may  say,  that  great  and  marvel- 
lous are  His  works,  just  and  true  are  all  His 
ways — and  he  will  keep  the  feet  of  those  who 
fear  and  serve  him  in  truth  and  uprightness  of 
heart ;  althovgh  their  lot  may  be  in  solitude, 
secluded  from  the  visible  communion  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  church." 

1839,  Fourth  month  8th.  "  I  was  favoured 
to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  last 
week  at  New  Bedford.  It  was  to  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  my  poor  and  often  tried 
mind,  having  renewedly  to  believe,  that  how- 
ever the  beast  and  his  forces  may  rage  against 
the  Truth,  and  the  dragon  may  pour  forth  his 
floods,  the  Lamb  and  his  followers  will  have 
the  victory  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  remains 
to  be  a  safe  and  sure  refuge  to  all  that  trust  in 
it;  and  much  consolation  is  derived  from  the 
blessed  assurance  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his." 

Sarah  Tucker's  health,  through  life,  was 
feeble,  and  she  was  often  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  able  to  attend  religious  meet- 
ings. But  her  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
cause  of  Truth  remained  unabated.  In  the 
spring  of  1840,  she  was  attacked  with  fever. 


Her  mind  seemed  stayed  upon  the  Almighty, 
and  after  imparting  much  tender  counsel  to 
her  children,  she  quietly  departed  on  the  23d 
day  of  the  Third  month,  aged  sixty-one,  a 
minister  about  thirty-seven  years. 

The  last  paragraph  in  her  diary  is  without 
date,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  written  with- 
in a  short  period  of  her  decease.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  is  worthy  of  the  solid  consideration 
of  us  all  : — 

"  I  am  sensible  that  the  present  is  a  day 
that  loudly  calls  for  deep  indwelling  with  the 
Seed  and  Word  of  divine  life;  a  day  in  which 
I  believe  the  foundations  of  many  amongst  us 
will  be  closely  tried.  Oh,  that  we  may  faith- 
fully attend  to  the  ancient  watchword,  'Every 
man  to  his  tent,  O  Israel !'  God  is  thy  tent, 
the  only  refuge  of  the  righteous  ;  and  all  tho^e 
who  keep  inwardly  near  to  Him,  watching 
unto  prayer,  He  will  keep  by  His  own  right 
arm  of  power,  out  of  all  the  by-ways  and 
crooked  paths  of  the  enemy.  Those  that  con- 
tinue faithful  in  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  that  most  precious  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  will  be  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  and 
although  many  sore  conflicts  and  deep  spiritual 
baptisms  may  be  theirs,  on  account  of  the  sor- 
rowful declension,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice amongst  us;  yet  will  they  be  preserved,  rt 
little  chosen  band,  (although  fasting  and 
mourning  may  often  be  their  lot,)  whose  bread 
shall  be  given  them,  and  whose  waters  shall 
be  sure,  experiencing  their  defence  to  be  the 
munitions  of  rocks." 

Case  of  the  Brig  Malaga. — In  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  on  the  11th  instant,  Judge  Kane 
delivered  a  lengthy  and  able  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Charles  B.  Lovett,  rrraster  of  the  brig 
Malaga,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  vs.  Lieut.  Bispham, 
which  was  a  libel  for  damages  for  the  alleged 
illegal  seizure  of  the  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  1846,  and  sending  her  home,  charg- 
ed with  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  In 
giving  his  decision,  Judge  Kane  reviewed  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  instructions  given  to 
Commodore  Skinner  when  ordered  to  cruise 
off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  instructions 
particular  reference  was  made  to  the  many 
disguises  assumed  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  which  were  given  with  a  view 
to  promote  watchfulness  and  vigilance.  The 
Boxer,  in  command  of  Lt.  Bispham,  was  one 
of  the  squadron  under  Cnmm.  Skinner,  and 
upon  information  that  the  Malaga  was  upon 
the  coast  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he 
sought  her  out,  and  upon  boarding  her  found 
her  cargo  in  all  respects  such  as  was  usual  on 
board  slavers,  while  her  papers,  the  parties  by 
whom  she  was  chartered  at  Rio,  &c.  &c, 
were  all  such  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  the  vessel  had  or  intended  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  reasonable 
ground  for  the  arrest,  and  that  Lieut.  Bispham 
acted  with  a  just  and  prudent  discretion  in 
sending  her  to  the  United  States,  and  must, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  libel  with  costs.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  upon  the  vessel  ar- 
riving at  home,  the  proceedings  against  her  in 
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the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts  were  sus- 
pended, and  she  was  restored  to  her  owners, 
after  which  this  libel  was  filed. — Daily  News. 

Let  not  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his 
passions  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out 
and  carrying  him  to  action ;  for  what  he  can 
do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do 
alone  or  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  if  he  will; 
— Locke. 
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The  following  communication  is  from  an 

estimable  Friend  of  a  neighbouring  State,  and 

the  Editor  may  be  excused  from  giving  it 

a  place  here.    We  have  to  submit  to  many 

complaints— hard  sayings, — and  it  is  grateful 

occasionally  to  receive  a  letter  in  the  line  of 

encouragement. 
p 

THE  OLD  WAY — THE  OLD  CAUSE. 

'  How  much  owest  thou  to  thy  Lord,'  for 
all  his  benefits?  is  a  feeling  that  is  often  pre- 
sent, accompanied  with  the  acknowledgment, 
I  have  nothing  to  give  in  return,  seeing  all 
that  is  good  emanates  from  Him.  Well,  it  is 
declared  that  a  broken  heart,  and  contrite  spi- 
rit, He  will  not  despise.  My  spirit  is  often 
contrited  in  retrospect  of  the  many  favours, 
and  privileges,  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  two 
of  which  are  the  introduction  of  the  Friends' 
Library,  and  the  periodical  called  "  The 
Friend,"  which  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  remain  to  be  down  to  the  present  time, 
sources  of  much  instruction  and  consolation. 
— Believing  that  a  blessing  has  attended  the 
perusal  of  them,  in  many  families,  my  desire 
is,  that  their  editors  may  not  faint,  nor  grow 
weary  in  well  doing.  Every  good  work  has 
its  opposers,  but  the  crown  is  for  those  that 
hold  out  to  the  end. 

In  reading  some  of  the  late  extracts  in  "  The 
Friend,"  I  have  been  induced  to  believe  there 
are  those  preserved  that  are  willing  to  espouse 
the  good  cause,  in  giving  a  true  and  faithful 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  Friends  as  held 
in  the  beginning; — and  [  have  had  also  to 
mourn  the  evident  departure  of  some  under 
our  name  in  faith  and  practice,  who  have  held 
high  stations  in  the  Society,  and  who  may 
have  been  considered  philanthropists  in  their 
day  ;  yet  from  what  has  been  left  on  record, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all, — there  was  a 
defect  in  supporting  our  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples upon  their  ancient  foundation,  as  main- 
tained by  our  early  Friends.  Let  none  plead 
as  excuse,  that  some  are  in  more  exposed  situ- 
ations in  life,  and  therefore  liberty  might  be 
allowable  to  them,  but  not  to  others,  who  are 
in  more  humble  circumstances  and  differently 
educated  !  How  was  it  with  that  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  William  IVnn  J  His  was  n 
living  faith  that  overcame  the  world,  with  all 
its  allurements,  and  temptaiions  ;  not  a  dead 
faith,  that  is  overcome  by  the  world.  There 
was  no  compromise  of  principle  ;  or  think  ye 
he  would  have  been  favoured  to  be  nn  instru- 
ment of  good  to  many  of  his  opposers?  Even 


his  dear  father  was  convinced  that  he  was  on 
the  right  foundation,  and  in  his  sickness  sent 
for  his  son  ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  three  things 
he  commanded  to  him  was,  to  let  nothing  in 
this  world  tempt  him  to  wrong  his  conscience. 
And  just  before  he  died,  looking  at  his  son 
with  a  most  composed  countenance,  he  said, 
"  Son  William,  if  you  and  your  Friends, 
keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and 
your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an 
end  of  the  priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
May  we  all  profit  by  these  remarks,  for  they 
are  worthy  of  our  acceptation, — and  not  think 
ourselves  out  of  reach  of  the  tempter.  If  we 
no  longer  watch,  we  are  no  longer  safe.  If 
some  have  left  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  let 
it  be  our  warning;  and  let  us  not  endeavour 
to  cover  with  a  false  covering,  but  stand  open 
to  the  reproof  of  instruction,  holding  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith,  without  wavering,  and 
without  compromise !  There  is  light  suffi- 
cient given  ;  all  that  will  come,  may  come,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  be  saved. 

The  following  conveys  a  good  hint  to  some 
parents  in  free  States,  who  from  their  wealth 
may  be  deluded  with  the  false  notion  that  la- 
bour is  not  honourable  to  their  children. 

"  What  Slavery  Does. — In  the  free  States 
every  body  works. 

"  It  is  considered,  in  them,  the  duty  of  all; 
he  alone  is  held  in  disrepute  who  is  an  idler. 
More.  All  classes  really  regard  labour  as 
honourable,  it  is  for  all  the  natural,  best  con- 
dition of  man. 

"  Now  see  the  result. 

"  The  wealth  of  Boston  is  well  known.  We 
have  no  city  in  the  Union  so  rich.  We  doubt 
if  many  richer  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
How  comes  this?  The  soil  around  is  poor; 
the  climate  is  severe.  What  Boston  has,  Bos- 
ton had  to  make — to  make  by  hard  and  con- 
stant toil.  Whence,  then,  her  advance?  Be- 
cause labour  is  respected,  and  those  who  labour 
are  more  respected  because  they  do  so. 

"One  fact  shows  this.  In  1845,  out  of 
19,037  private  families  in  Boston,  16,744  kept 
no  servants;  only  1,069  had  more  than  one! 

"  Where  can  such  a  result  be  shown  in 
slave  States?  Labour  is  shunned  there.  In 
and  out  of  the  cities,  it  is  to  a  great  extent, 
considered  disreputable.  Nowhere,  therefore, 
in  the  South,  have  we  that  industry  which 
builds  up — which  makes  communities  and 
States  thrive,  which  renders  a  whole  people 
self-dependent,  prosperous,  great. 

"  How  long  shall  we  pay  the  penalty  ?  How 
long  sufier  from  the  disabilities  and  exactions 
of  slavery  ?" — Louisville  Journal. 

Texas  Sugar. — "  The  Galveston  News  of 
the  18th  ult.,  states  that  several  sugar  planters 
from  Cuba,  have  emigrated  to  Texas  with  their 
sugar  mills,  <Sfc.,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
sugar  planting  in  that  state." — Daily  News. 

What  the  etceteras  are  does  not  appear ; 
sugar  mills  without  workmen  would  be  of  little 
use,  and  unless  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  eluded,  slaves  cannot  be  imported  into  this 
territory  from  any  foreign  country.  Will  the 
Southern  officers  connive  at  the  introduction 
of  the  slaves  from  Cuba?    We  presume  they 


would  not  wish  to  prevent  their  slaveholding 
brethren  from  carrying  their  pretended  pro- 
perty with  them.  "The  Society  of  Friends 
with  others  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  contri- 
bute to  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  sla- 
very ;  but  they  were  told  it  would  be  the  very 
means  of  terminating  the  antichristian  system 
in  the  United  States.  To  admit  into  Texas 
West  India  slaves  and  their  masters  would 
give  no  direct  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  the  Cuba  planters  dream 
that  in  migrating  to  Texas  they  risk  the  posses- 
sion of  their  slaves  should  they  take  them  there. 

The  day  when  the  bonds  of  the  colour- 
ed man  shall  be  broken,  is  hid  from  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  but  we  hope  that  a 
temperate  yet  steady  protest  will  be  kept  up 
against  the  flagrant  breach  of  the  declaration 
which  slave-owners  as  well  as  others  made, 
that  "  all  men  are  horn  free  and  equal,  and 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness." Let  them  test  their  sincerity  by  the 
inconsistency  of  their  conduct  with  their  own 
words,  uttered  when  they  considered  the  yoke 
oppressively  laid  upon  them  by  Great  Britain, 
— and  with  the  golden  precept  of  the  Saviour 
ofall  men,  of  black  as  well  as  of  the  white;  'all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.' 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  George  Gilbert,  from  Jonathan  Sharp, 
less,  $2,  to  36,  vol.  22  ;  of  Joseph  Gibbons,  agent, 
Raisin,  Michigan,  from  David  Steer,  S3,  to  18,  vol. 
22. 


Select  Schools. 
Two  female  teachers  are  wanted  to  lake 
charge  of  two  elementary  schools  for  small 
boys  and  girls.  Apply  to  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Lindzey  Nicholson,  Hannah  Beesley,  and 
Elizabeth  Evans. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Ben  jamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  Arch  street ;  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street;  Wil- 
liam  Betlle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Wbrthington. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Seventh  month,  1848,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Hannah,  wife  of  J.  B.  Remington, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Pirn,  of  Chester 
county,  in  the  C4th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  suddenl}-,  on  First-day  evening,  1 3th  instant, 

of  apoplexy,  in  the  77lh  year  of  her  age,  Abigail 
Hai.liday  ;  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Visit  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

Among  the  noble  monuments  to  the  gener- 
osity of  British  charity,  and  to  the  expansive- 
ness  of  its  sympathy,  there  is  not  one  which 
possesses  more  interest  at  the  present  moment 
than  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,  recently  opened  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  London.  It  is  situated  west  from 
the  metropolis,  in  the  high  road  from  Brompton 
to  Fuiham ;  and  those  who  have  a  leisure  hour 
to  spare,  wilt  be  well  repaid  for  their  time  in 
inspecting  the  admirable  internal  arrangements 
of  this  institution.  To  others  who  are  at  a 
distance,  I  may  be  permitted  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  visit  recently  made  to  it. 

The  locality  in  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
erect  this  hospital  is  widely  celebrated  for  its 
mild  atmosphere,  and  has  long  been  the  resort 
of  the   consumptive,  forbidden  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  severity  of  their  disease,  to  seek 
the  genial  air  of  the  south.    It  is  situated  upon 
an  open  site,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  high- 
way, and  commands  from  its  summit,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  patients'  wards,  a 
very  fair  prospect,  extending  for  some  distance 
in  the  direction  of  Kensington  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  space  of  ground  now  be- 
ing laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  intended  for  the 
exercise  and  amusement  of  such  patients  as 
are  able  to  endure  the  exposure  to  open  air : 
in  fine  weather,  the  invalids  appear  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  it.  The  structure  itself  rather 
resembles  an  Elizabethan  palace  than  an  hos- 
pital :  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  co- 
pings and  architectural  ornaments  of  white 
sandstone.    ...    At  present,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  funds,  the  centre  and  right  wing  of 
the  hospital  is  all  that  is  yet  completed  ;  but 
when  that  difficulty  is  removed — I  trust  it  will 
not  long  remain  one — the  building  will  form 
an  elegant  addition  to  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  metropolis,  and  will  assume  its 
proper  rank  as  one  of  the  '  lions'  of  London. 
Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the 


present  portion  of  it  has  considerably  exceed- 
ed thirteen  thousand  pounds,  which  does  not 
include  another  large  sum  for  its  fitting  up 
internally.  But  we  have  been  long  enough 
outside  ;  let  us  enter.  On  entering,  a  remark- 
able sensation  of  warmth  is  experienced,  which 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  entering  a 
thoroughly  well-warmed  and  ventilated  sitting- 
room.  This  feeling  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  commonly  felt  upon  entering  the 
chilly,  ill-ventilated  halls  of  other  hospitals  ; 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  indefinable,  close, 
disagreeable  odour  of  a  large  medical  institu- 
tion, is  particularly  worthy  of  remark.  Only 
those  who  will  remember  the  irritable  lungs 
of  the  consumptive,  will  appreciate  this  appa- 
rently trivial  circumstance  at  its  proper  value. 
A  handsome  stone  staircase,  enriched  with  a 
fine-painted  window,  a  gift  from  one  of  the 
governors,  and  illustrated  with  appropriate  sub- 
jects, faces  the  entrance,  and  is  the  main  com- 
munication between  the  male  and  female  wards, 
which  are  upon  different  stories  of  the  build- 
ing. I  was  first  conducted  to  the  basement, 
whither  I  would  be  accompanied  by  my 
reader. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
hospital  is  the  system  of  ventilation,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  care  of  the  great  thermal 
philosopher,  Dr.  Arnott.    The  apparatus  is 
on  the  basement  floor,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  an  engineer,  who,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  weather,  and  external  tempera- 
ture, is  able,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  to  re- 
gulate the  heat  and  supply  of  air  to  the  remot- 
est end  of  the  entire  structure.    The  air-engine 
room  is  a  good-sized  vault,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  which  the  visiter  will  seeabeam  in  motion, 
which,  if  he  be  anything  of  a  mechanic,  will 
forcibly  remind  him  of  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  steam-engine  beam.    It  is  of 
wood,  having  a  segment  of  a  circle  at  either 
end  connected  to  the  cord  which  moves  the 
pistons,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each  end. 
These  rise  and  fall  alternately,  in  a  long  wood- 
en chest,  about  seven  feet  in  depth  by  fourteen 
in  length,  and  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  This 
chest  is  partly  in  the  vault,  and  the  farthest 
side  of  it  is  shut  out  of  the  vault  by  a  wooden 
partition,  which  completely  cuts  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  hither  and  further  di- 
visions of  the  room.    Thus  three  parts  of  the 
chest  are  in  the  vault  on  this  side,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  opens  into  another  room  : 
through  a  door  in  the  partition  we  enter  into 
the  other  portion  of  the  vault,  and  there  we 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  of 
this  apparatus.    This  is  a  small  room,  and 
forms,  in  fact,  the  air-chamber  of  the  ventila- 
ting machinery.    In  the  side  of  the  chest 
which  looks  into  this  room  there  are  four  large 
apertures,  protected  by  a  light  grating  of  iron- 


wire,  against  which  flaps  of  India-rubber  cloth 
inside  the  chest  are  heard  to  strike  at  each 
motion  of  the  piston,  while  in  the  intervals  air 
is  felt  lo  rush  rapidly  through   the  uplifted 
flaps  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  Connected 
with  this  side  of  the  chest  is  a  subsidiary  air 
receptacle,  which  appears  to  be  a  reservoir  for 
the  reception  of  any  extra  pressure  of  air  in 
the  apparatus.    At  the  extremity  of  this  room 
is  an  unglazed  window,  protected  by  wooden 
cross-bars,  and  having  a  shutter  adapted  to  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
air  admitted  to  the  air-chest  by  a  very  simple 
method — the  shutter  consisting  of  three-hinged 
flaps,  which  can  be  laid  back  in  succession,  or 
brought  forward  to  exclude  a  certain  portion 
of  air,  if  the  supply  be  too  abundant.  The 
interior  of  the  chest  contains  a  set  of  double 
bellows,  which  are  worked  by  the  pistons,  and 
expel  the  air  into  a  common  channel,  which 
conveys  it  away.    At  present,  the  machinery 
is  moved  by  hand-power,  but  a  small  steam- 
engine  is  being  erected  for  this  purpose.    It  is 
to  work  night  and  day  without  intermission. 
Returning  to  the  other  division  of  the  vault, 
we  observe  at  one  side  a  recess,  which  con- 
tains the  stoves.    The  heating  apparatus  is 
simple,  and  will   be  readily  understood.  It 
consists  of  two  large  Arnott  stoves,  which  are 
surrounded   by  cases  containing  water,  the 
whole  being  bricked  in  to  economise  the  heat. 
Immediately  above  the  stoves  is  a  large  reser- 
voir of  water,  from  the  bottom  of  which  two 
pipes  proceed,  and  are  connected  to  the  water- 
cases  surrounding  the  stoves.    The  water  in 
the  reservoir  becomes  heated  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  through  these  pipes,  the  cold 
current  descending  by  one,  and  the  heated 
current  ascending  by  the  other.    The  air,  after 
leaving  the  bellows,  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
through  the  cistern,  and  is  thus  exposed  lo  the 
heat  of  the  water;  from  hence  it  proceeds  into 
a  channel  which  conveys  it  throughout  the 
hospital.    During  its  passage  through  the  re- 
servoir, it  acquires  that  degree  of  temperature 
w  hich  becomes  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  and  which  is  regulated  by  simply 
supplying  the  stoves  with  more  or  less  air  for 
their  consumption,  the  heat  rising  or  falling 
accordingly.    The  sensation  of  the  air,  as  it 
quits  this  apparatus,  is  most  agreeable;  it  has 
none  of  the  desiccating,  mordant  character  of 
hot  air  in  general  ;  but  it  has  a  warm  and 
balmy  feel,  which  is  quite  a  luxury  on  a  cold 
day.    There  is  a  little  recess  in  the  wall, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  hot-air  channel,  and 
is  entered  by  a  small  door,  in  which  I  would 
recommend  any  one  who  has  been  made  cold 
and  peevish  by  a  keen  north-easter  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  will  find  both  tem- 
per and  temperature  to  be  rapidly  restored  to 
their  equilibrium.   Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the 
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very  excellent  lungs  of  the  Consumptive  Hos- 
pital. It  js  curious  that  what  we  may  desig- 
nate its  digestive  organs  are  the  next  in  order, 
so  that  we  proceed  hence  into  the  kitchen. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  this 
department  also;  and,  totally  apart  from  its 
gastronomic  attractiveness,  the  kitchen  has 
charms  for  the  machinist  of  no  common  order. 
A  very  large  fireplace,  with  its  auxiliary  ovens 
and  hot  closets,  occupies  one  side  of  the  room  ; 
near  it  is  a  variety  of  apparatus  intended  for 
steaming  joints,  &c.  Four  large  saucepans 
for  fish,  vegetables,  &c.  occupy  a  small  bench, 
and  are  connected  with  the  steam-pipe  by  four 
stopcocks,  by  means  of  which  the  steam,  when 
requisite,  can  be  turned  on  to  each.  At  an- 
other side  of  the  kitchen  is  an  arrangement 
of  soup  caldrons,  labelled  with  the  enticing 
announcements,  'Beef-tea,'  'Mutton-broth,' 
'Arrowroot,'  'Coffee,'  'Chocolate,'  'Hot  Milk,' 
&c.  The  contents  of  these  are  boiled  by  jets 
of  steam  being  blown  into  each,  which  is  both 
an  economical  and  a  very  advantageous  me- 
thod. Two  water-pipes,  on  swivel-joints,  sup- 
ply each  caldron  with  water  when  requisite. 
The  kitchen  culinary  apparatus  is  supplied 
with  steam  from  a  small  self-feeding  steam- 
boiler,  which,  with  its  furnace,  forms  one  side 
of  the  adjoining  scullery.  At  one  corner  of 
the  kitchen  is  the  provision  loft,  a  kind  of  well, 
up  which  the  provisions  are  wound  to  the  re- 
spective wards.  On  the  whole,  this  kitchen, 
though  not  a  very  large  one,  is  among  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  is  really  a  very 
brilliant  and  formidable  affair,  more  particu- 
larly when  at  full  work  ;  and  at  that  time  its 
steaming  caldrons,  roaring  fires,  and  bubbling 
pots,  are  calculated  to  impress  the  visiter's 
mind  strongly  with  the  idea  that  he  is  rather 
in  some  busy  manufactory  than  simply  in  a 
mortal  kitchen.  I  felt  more  than  half-inclined 
to  think  it  no  bad  thing,  after  all,  to  be  an  in- 
patient here  ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
bountifully-stored  larder  beyond  did  not  form 
one  of  the  least  elements  in  this  impression. 
The  remainder  of  the  basement  is  occupied  by 
the  out-patient  department,  the  dispensary, 
physicians'  rooms,  &c.   From  hence  upstairs. 

The  ground-floor  is  arranged  into  a  number 
of  moderate-sized  wards,  each  distinguished 
by  its  appropriate  title.  This  plan  appears  to 
me  much  preferable  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
arranging  the  wards  of  an  hospital  into  long, 
dreary,  gaunt  rooms,  where  dozens  of  beds 
form  the  eternal  melancholy  perspective,  and 
where  two  or  three  deaths  are  certain  to  occur 
every  week.  Here  each  ward  contains  but 
five  or  six  inmates,  who  may  live  in  each 
other's  society  perhaps  for  months,  unterrified 
by  the  forced  contemplation  of  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  Great  Destroyer,  and  who  can 
congregate  round  the  fireside,  and  thus,  with 
some  measure  of  success,  beguile  away  the 
long  and  dull  hours  of  their  confinement.  The 
female  wards  are  upon  this  floor.  A  day- 
room,  in  which  the  stronger  patients  sit,  where 
they  read,  and  write,  and  chat,  forms  one  por- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  wing,  and  the 
pretty  temporary  chapel  has  been  formed  in  a 
corresponding  room  at  the  other  end.  Between 
these  two  extremities  is  a  long  passage,  well 
warmed   by  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and 


forming  an  excellent  in-door  promenade.  A 
corresponding  one  is  upon  the  upper  floor. 
Here  the  patients  take  that  degree  of  exercise 
which  is  so  beneficial  for  them,  and  without  a 
risk  of  a  cold  draught,  or  of  the  thousand  ac- 
cidents of  surly  English  weather.  These 
passages  are  lighted  with  the  gas  apparatus 
invented  by  Professor  Faraday — a  word  or 
two  on  the  principle  of  which  will  exhibit  to 
us  another  feature  in  the  admirable  ventilating 
arrangements  of  the  hospital.  To  the  casual 
observer,  the  Faraday  gas-light  presents,  in 
the  appearance  of  its  mechanism,  nothing 
striking:  it  is  a  handsome,  massive-looking, 
pendant  light,  but  apparently  nothing  more. 
The  light  burns  in  a  small  semi-globe  of  glass, 
which  is  surrounded  by  one  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  of 
talc,  surmounted  by  a  thin  copper  plate.  The 
arrangement  is  such,  that  the  air  to  feed  the 
flame  enters  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  glass, 
then  passes  over  its  upper  margin,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  escape  at  the  top,  by  reason  of  the 
copper  plate  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
outer  globe,  it  is  turned  down,  and  is  drawn 
away  by  a  tube  which  opens  internally  all 
round  the  bottom  of  the  outer  glass  shade. 
The  foul  air  is  thus  carried  away  out  of  the 
globe,  and  is  conveyed  by  this  tube  up  the 
central  column  into  an  air-shaft,  which  is  con- 
ducted to  the  roof,  and  there  discharges  its 
contents.  The  principle,  in  short,  is  just  that 
of  the  down-draught  stoves  seen  in  many  of 
our  tradesmen's  shops:  the  tube  forms  an  in- 
verted air-siphon.  To  set  the  current  in  mo- 
tion, a  small  central  burner,  which  heats  the 
column,  is  first  lighted;  afterwards  the  heat 
from  the  gas  flame  gives  the  air  an  ascendancy 
generally  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  up-cur- 
rent while  the  gas  is  a-light.  By  this  ingeni- 
ous contrivance,  the  foul  air  from  the  gas-light 
is  completely  cut  off  from  escaping  into  the 
building  ;  and  by  a  power  which  operates,  so 
to  speak,  upon  itself,  it  is  compelled  to  cast 
itself  out  of  the  hospital  altogether. 

Along  one  of  the  sides  of  these  passages  run 
skirting-boards,  in  which  slits  are  cut  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  If  the  hand  is  held  over  these 
apertures,  a  constant,  soft,  and  warm  stream 
of  air  is  felt  to  pour  out  from  them.  A  similar 
skirting  forms  part  of  the  sides  of  every  ward, 
and  of  every  room  on  the  ground  and  upper 
floor.  These  apertures  are  in  connection  with 
the  hot-air  channel  from  the  apparatus  first 
described,  which,  in  fact,  runs  along  and  rami- 
fies throughout  the  entire  building.  Each 
ward  or  room  is  supplied  with  one  or  more 
regulators,  in  the  shape  of  a  movable  slide, 
which  must  be  raised  or  depressed  if  the 
amount  of  air  poured  out  requires  alteration. 
We  have  seen  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  hos- 
pital ;  we  have  just  noticed  its  distribution  ; 
and  if  we  enter  into  any  one  of  the  wards,  we 
shall  witness  its  mode  of  exit  from  the  struc- 
ture. Each  room  in  the  building  is  provided 
with  that  simple,  but  immensely  useful  inven- 
tion, the  balance-valve  chimney  ventilator. 
By  its  means  there  is  a  constant  change  of  the 
air  of  the  wards,  and  indeed  of  the  air  gener- 
ally ;  the  warm,  fresh  air  enters  at  the  floor, 
fulfils  its  office,  and  escapes  by  these  valves 
at  the  ceiling.    Thus  a  supply  of  pleasant 


fresh  air  is  constantly  insured  to  the  in- 
mates. 

A  good  library,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  volumes  of  an  instructive  and  enter- 
taining character,  is  open  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.  The  number  of  wards  at  present 
occupied  is  twelve  ;  the  number  of  patients 
sixty  ;  but  there  is  room  for  a  larger  number 
in  the  building  as  it  at  present  stands,  a  con- 
tracted state  of  funds  being  the  only  obstacle. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  end  my  visit  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  without  offering  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  skill,  nor  less 
upon  the  benevolent  humanity,  which  has 
opened  to  the  outcast  from  other  hospitals  a 
refuge  so  noble  and  so  promising  of  relief  to 
the  unhappy  victim  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Sixty  thousand  annually  fall  under  the  swoop 
of  this  mysterious  disease ;  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  hope  that,  under  the  in- 
creased facilities  here  offered  for  its  examina- 
tion, and  now  known  for  its  detection  in  an 
early  stage,  the  day  is  at  hand — and  may  it 
come  quickly! — when  the  mystery  will  be 
solved,  and  the  disease  surrender  itself  to  the 
superior  laws  of  medical  science. 


Remarkable  Case  of  Rescue  from  Servi- 
tude of  a  Free  Coloured  Philadelphian. — 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  there  has 
arrived  at  that  port  as  a  passenger  from  Ha- 
vana, in  the  barque  Rapid,  a  coloured  man 
named  John  Lytle,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
who  returns  to  this  country  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  within  which  pe- 
riod his  history  has  been  a  singular  and  inter- 
esting one. 

Some  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  while  travelling  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
stopped  at  the  ingenio,  a  sugar  estate  of  a 
wealthy  planter  named  Don  Caspar  Hernan- 
dez, about  twenty  miles  from  Matanzas. 
While  examining  the  machinery  of  the  suo^ai' 
works,  he  was  addressed  in  English  by  one  of 
the  apparent  slaves  employed  about  them  ; 
and  the  result  of  a  guarded  conversation  that 
ensued  was  to  inform  him  that  the  slave  was 
in  truth  a  free  American  citizen,  wrongfully 
held  in  slavery.  His  story  was  this  : — He 
had  been  shipwrecked  many  years  before  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  ship  Jupiter,  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. With  the  rest  of  the  crew  he  had  made 
his  way  along  the  coast  for  about  130  miles  to 
the  slave  station  at  Gallinas,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  proprietor,  Don  Pancho 
Ramon,  who  promised  him  a  passage  in  the 
first  vessel  to  Cuba — from  which  island  it 
would  be  easy  to  reach  the  United  Stales.  The 
slave  cargo  which  he  thus  accompanied  being 
duly  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matan- 
zas, Lytle  was  cooped  with  the  rest  of  his  col- 
our in  the  "  barracoons,"  and  soon  found  him- 
self at  work  as  a  slave  on  the  estate  where  he 
was  thus  found  by  a  stray  wayfarer  from  his 
own  country.  He  had  made  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  attempt  for  his  freedom,  and  had 
at  this  time  given  up  the  thought  of  il  in  des- 
pair. After  further  inquiries  had  been  made, 
the  case  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
who  fully  entered  into  it,  and  readily  respond- 
ed to  the  call  made  upon  him  to  demand  the 
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liberation  of  the  man.  Our  popular  and  ex- 
cellent Consul  at  Havana,  Gen.  R.  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  South  Carolina,  also  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  instructions  which  he  received 
from  the  State  Department,  with  his  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  ability.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  has  been  the  arrival  of  the  man  as  a 
freeman,  at  this  port,  as  above  stated,  with  a 
sum  of  money  of  $2,211  33,  as  his  wages 
during  the  eleven  years  of  his  servitude,  with 
interest,  beside  his  expenses  home. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Riches  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  subjoined  statistics  and  remarks  are 
taken  from  the  Daily  News,  and  are  interest- 
ing to  every  one  who  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  wishes  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country  in  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

"  No  subject  is  in  reality  more  full  of  inter- 
est to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  than 
the  locality,  quantity,  quality,  production,  and 
consumption  of  coal  and  iron.  Upon  these 
two  great  essentials,  hang  many  of  the  arts, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  a  civilized  life. 

"  Not  a  hammer  can  be  lifted,  nor  a  shuttle 
thrown,  nor  a  furrow  turned,  without  a  resort 
to  one  or  both  of  these  all  important  elements 
of  national  wealth. 

"  Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
amount  of  coal  used  in  Great  Britain  was  com- 
paratively small.  Now  thirty  millions  of  tons 
are  used  annually,  and  more  than  three-fifths 
of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1740, 
there  were  but  59  iron  furnaces  in  all  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  year  less  lhan  18,000  tons 
of  iron  were  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  ! 
In  1752,  coal  (or  coke),  was  first  used  in  smelt- 
ing iron  in  England,  and  since  that  period 
over  two  millions  of  tons  have  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  about  $110,- 
000,000.  Yet  there  is,  at  this  moment,  in 
Pennsylvania,  more  good  coal  and  iron  ore 
than  in  all  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  great  body  of  the  bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Cum- 
berland and  Blosburg,  no  openings  have  been 
made  to  any  extent  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  quantities  mined  at  these  places  have  as 
yet  been  but  small.  The  finest  quality  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
States,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phillipsburg,  Centre  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  at  present,  the  mineral  riches  of 
that  region  are  '  land  locked,'  for  the  want  of 
some  easy  communication  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal.  A  large  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg — the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  may  be  said 
to  be  rich  in  this  valuable  mineral.  No  an- 
thracite coal  is  found  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  except  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  first  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  was 
made  by  John  Musser,  about  75  years  ago,  on 
the  top  of  Sharp  Mountain,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Dauphin  county, 


near  the  lands  of  Judge  Clark.  Mr.  Musser, 
it  is  believed,  is  still  living  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, but  the  locality  from  whence  he  procured 
that  coal  is  now  known  to  be  merely  an  '  out 
crop'  of  a  small  compressed  vein,  unfit  for 
working.  The  next  point  where  the  mineral 
was  brought  to  light,  was  at  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mines,  near  the  Lehigh  river,  Northampton 
county.  Josiah  White  and  Erskine  Hazzard, 
of  Philadelph  ia,  were  the  pioneers  in  opening 
that  coal  region,  and  a  history  of  the  labours 
and  difficulties  of  these  bold  and  enterprising 
men,  in  their  meritorious  efforts  to  open  a 
path-way  for  the  introduction  of  the  '  black 
diamond,'  would  fill  a  volume,  and  show  how 
much  the  country  is  indebted  to  their  indivi- 
dual efforts,  for  an  amount  of  wealth  not  easi- 
ly estimated.  Their  labours  were,  however, 
ultimately  crowned  with  success,  and  they  are 
still  living  to  see  their  native  city  growing  rich 
from  their  energies  and  perseverance. 

"  The  first  load  of  anthracite  coal,  however, 
ever  seen  in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  there  by 
Mr.  Potts,  from  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Pottsville  region.  But  this  specimen  met  with 
little  favour,  and  its  sale  as  fuel  well  nigh 
brought  the  vender  into  difficulty,  as  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  impostor,  and  the  article 
nothing  but  black  stone. 

"  This  took  place  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  now  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  tons  of  this 
'  black  stone'  are  taken  from  the  mines  yearly. 

"  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have 
anything  more  than  commenced  the  use  of 
coal  in  this  country,  for  in  1820  there  was 
only  365  tons  mined  and  sent  to  market,  yet 
the  quantity  has  been  yearly  increasing  until 
in  1847  it  reached  2,770,370  tons.  Yet  the 
aggregate  of  those  twenty-five  years  was  but 
little  over  one-third  the  quantity  mined  in  Eng- 
land in  a  single  year! — the  city  of  London 
alone  consuming  about  three  millions  of 

TONS  PER  ANNUM." 


A  Beautiful  Ornithological  Display. — An 
Illinois  paper  mentions  a  fine  collection  of  birds 
all  taken  from  the  Illinois  prairies  and  waters, 
which  numbers  some  four  hundred  varieties, 
of  various  sizes  and  colours,  ranging  from  the 
swan  down  to  the  humming-bird.  So  care- 
fully and  nicely  were  they  preserved,  that  they 
had  every  appearance  of  life.  Besides  birds, 
there  were  many  kinds  of  reptiles,  quadrupeds, 
and  other  "  creeping  things,"  which  live  upon 
and  burrow  in  the  wide-spread  prairies.  A 
visit  to  this  museum  is  characterized  as  a 
cheap  way  indeed  to  see  a  great  and  beautiful 
variety  of  the  warbling  and  creeping  tribe 
which  populate  the  Western  country.  The 
proprietor  is  on  his  way  South,  where  he  in- 
tends making  a  large  addition  to  his  museum, 
and  afterward  the  Eastern  States  are  to  see 
the  sight. 

Emigration. — The  class  of  passengers  daily 
proceeding  from  this  port  to  America,  are 
wealthy  farmers  with  their  families,  who  ea- 
gerly avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
quit  their  native  land,  anticipating  utter  ruin 
consequent  upon  the  enormous  taxation  to 
which  a  landholder  is  increasingly  liable  in 
this  country.    We  are  informed  by  the  ship 


agents  that  the  passengers  who  left  Limerick 
since  the  spring  season  set  in,  carried  with 
them  each,  on  an  average,  fifteen  sovereigns, 
exclusive  of  valuable  goods  and  farming  im- 
plements, and  if  we  calculate  the  entire  num- 
ber of  emigrants  up  to  the  present  lime,  the 
amount  would  be,  from  this  district  alone,  up- 
wards of  60,O0OZ.  and  this  mostly  in  specie, 
within  three  months. — Limerick  Chronicle. 

The  Choctaw  Nation. — The  Choctaw  Na- 
tion of  Indians  now  numbersabout20,0l)0souls, 
the  majority  of  whom  emigrated  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1840.  The 
remainder  have  since  been  following,  till  now 
the  whole  tribe,  except  3,000  or  4,000,  are 
permanently  located  in  the  territory  apportion- 
ed l  hem  by  our  Government,  between  ihe  Red 
and  Arkansas  Rivers,  west  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  Here,  occupying  about  19,500 
square  miles  of  arable  land,  diversified  in  sur- 
face, and  enjoying  a  salubrious  climate,  their 
numbers  are  increasing.  Their  Government 
is  thoroughly  Republican,  being  modeled  after 
ours,  and  strictly  local.  Their  constitution  is 
of  their  framing,  and  their  laws  of  their  own  en- 
actment, and  under  them  ihe  penaliies  of  their 
violation  are  enforced.  This  healthful  state 
of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Northern  Chris- 
tians labouring  among  them.  For  thirty 
years,  Dwight,  Kingsbury,  Byington,  and 
Hotchkins,  have  been  among  them,  and  with 
such  results,  that  it  is  not  extravagance  to  say 
that  these  Indians  exceed  the  surrounding 
whites  in  morality,  intelligence,  and  skill  in 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  Choctaws  are  chief- 
ly engaged  in  growing  Wool  and  the  culture 
of  Cotton,  which  they  manufacture  into  fabrics 
suitable  for  apparel.  There  are  six  mission- 
ary stations  among  them,  having  under  their 
supervision  ten  large  boarding-schools,  and 
three  academies,  (five  of  the  former  female,) 
in  each  of  which  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
young  persons  are  preparing  for  usefulness. 
These  institutions  are  supported  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $26,000,  which  is  the  product  of  a 
National  School  Fund,  made  up  from  the  an- 
nuities received  by  the  Nation  from  the  United 
Slates,  for  nearly  20  years  past,  but  shortly 
to  be  discontinued. 

The  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  now  con- 
templated, and  Dwight  and  Wright  (one  of  the 
tribe)  are  at  present  in  this  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Choctaw  language.  Several  of  our  stand- 
ard works  are  already  issued  in  that  language. 
The  Testament  is  advanced  near  to  completion 
at  the  American  Bible  Society's  house. — Jour- 
nal of  Com. 

India  Rubber  Pavement. — The  Court-yard 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  is  being  covered 
with  a  paving  of  India  rubber.  It  is  laid  down 
in  pieces  about  twelve  inches  square  and  one 
in  thickness.  The  quadrangle  at  Buckingham 
palace,  formed  by  the  erection  of  a  new  wing, 
will  also  be  covered  with  this  material,  which 
its  projectors  have  named  "  Kamptolite."  Its 
chief  recommendation  is,  that  it  deadens  all 
sound,  rendering  the  passage  of  a  vehicle  or 
horses  perfectly  noiseless. —  London  Paper. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued from  page  331.) 

To  illustrate  the  Divine  blessing  which  has 
accompanied  the  labours  of  really  religious 
and  piously  concerned  teachers,  the  following 
account  may  be  adduced.  During  the  lifetime 
of  George  Fox,  a  hoarding-school  was  kept  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  for  the  children  of 
Friends.  Christopher  Taylor  and  Frances  his 
wife,  were  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  both 
of  them  being  living  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
John  Matern  and  A.  Patterson  the  two  teach- 
ers were  themselves  cross-bearing  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  anxiously  concern- 
ed for  the  immortal  well-being  of  those  who 
were  under  their  tuition. 

Of  John  Matern,  one  of  his  pupils  said,  "  He 
laboured  daily  for  us  his  scholars,  both  for 
our  souls  and  bodies.  He  taught  us  wilh 
diligence  that  we  might  not  frustrate  the  in- 
tent of  our  coming  to  school,  as  to  learning, 
and  prayed  continually  to  the  Lord,  that  we 
might  be  edified  as  to  our  condition." 

Faithfully  had  the  various  officers  of  this 
institution  sought  to  perform  their  duty,  wail- 
ing on  the  Lord  for  ability  and  direction,  wilh 
earnest  longings  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
pour  out  of  his  Grace  and  good  Spirit  upon 
masters  and  children,  and  cause  the  institution 
to  be  in  spiritual  things  as  a  well-watered  gar- 
den. This  united  exercise  and  travail  of  soul 
was  blessed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
heareth  and  answereth  prayer,  and  who  still 
loveth  to  have  little  children  come  unto  him. 
The  Lord  who  had  been  at  work  "  for  several 
years  by  his  almighty  power  and  outstretched 
arm  invisibly  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  ones," 
was  pleased  to  make  a  public  display  of  his 
goodness  in  the  Fourth-day  meeting,  held  at 
the  school  on  the  4th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1679.  From  40  to  50  children  were  present, 
and  the  heart-tendering  power  of  Divine  love 
was  first  observed  breaking  some  of  the  young- 
er girls  into  tears.  The  overflowing  of  this 
merciful  visitation  extended,  from  the  little 
girls  to  the  little  boys,  from  scholar  to  scholar, 
from  scholars  to  teachers,  until  all  were  melted 
and  contrited  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  and 
tears  fell  freely  from  all.  That  valuable 
Friend  Gilbert  Laury  says,  "this  was  Ian 
eye  and  ear  witness  of,  and  felt  God's  power 
wonderfully,  to  the  gladdening  of  my  heart, 
and  answering  the  breathings  of  my  soul, 
which  I  have  many  a  time  had  in  travail  for 
the  children,  that  the  Lord  might  visit  them 
in  their  young  days." 

Now  was  the  secret  work  of  the  Lord  in 
the  soul  beginning  to  manifest  itself  openly. 
After  this  meeting  A.  Patterson  wrote:  "I 
can  say  in  truth,  the  Lord  hath  been  here, 
the  blessed  effects  whereof,  do  sufficiently  de- 
clare it.  Oh  !  how  is  my  sold  overjoyed  when 
I  see  that  wild  nature  which  bore  rule  in  some, 
changed  and  brought  under.  I  may  say  with 
the  prophet,  on  behalf  of  the  children,  that  in 
some,  instead  of  the  thorn  comes  up  the  fir 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  comes  up  the 
myrtle  tree,  and  it  is  for  the  Lord  a  name,  for 
an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 
.    .    As  thn  Lord  in  n  wonderful  manner 


broke  forth  in  his  living  power,  upon  the 
Fourth-day  of  the  Fourth  month,  so  we  have 
since,  and  do  daily  witness  (praises  to  our  God 
for  it !)  the  same  arm  of  power  to  work  in  our 
family  meetings.  For  some  nights  we  have 
gone  to  bed  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  being  filled 
with  the  love  of  so  tender  and  merciful  a  Fa- 
ther, who  thus  visited  us,  and  filled  our  hearts 
with  inexpressible  joy.  This  I  say  on  behalf 
of  the  children,  that  some  have  been  so  living- 
ly  refreshed,  in  our  evening  meetings,  that 
after  they  have  been  in  bed,  their  sleep  hath 
been  taken  from  them  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther, and  their  souls  have  been  filled  with 
praises  and  thanksgiving." 

Thus  the  visitation  continued  manifesting 
itself  in  the  steady  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren in  spiritual  graces.  In  their  family 
meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  striking  evidence  was  afforded  of 
the  Lord's  power  and  presence  in  affecting 
the  scholars  to  tears,  and  some  of  them  even 
to  trembling.  After  they  retired  to  bed,  Chris- 
topher Taylor  says,  "Many  of  them  lay  weep- 
ing and  lamenting  for  two  or  three  hours  toge- 
ther.  Some  who  had  been  sober,  meek  and 
gentle,  the  power  overcame  in  a  most  blessed 
manner,  so  that  they  were  filled  with  heavenly 
praises,  uttering  such  words  as  sweet-condi- 
tioned souls  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are 
sealed  by  the  Lord's  Spirit."  The  same 
Friend  in  writing  to  his  brother,  that  eminent 
minister  Thomas  Taylor,  says,  "Now  1  may 
say,  that  there  is  not  one  who  hath  been  of  the 
worst  temper  and  disposition,  but  in  pleading 
with  them  about  their  conditions,  have  been 
broken  into  a  sensible  acknowledgment  wilh 
weeping  eyes,  so  far  haih  the  most  blessed 
power  of  the  living  God  appeared  in  this  place. 
A  day  much  longed  for, — Glory  to  God  for- 
ever." "  Oh  !  that  we  may  never  give  the 
least  occasion  whereby  the  Lord  may  with- 
draw the  sense  of  such  great  love  and  mercy 
from  us.  So  dear  brother,  if  I  could  tell  thee 
I  would,  how  full  of  sweet  melody  my  soul  is 
at  present  from  the  sense  of  this  his  pure 
goodness,  and  how  full  of  joy  and  gladness, 
and  heavenly  praises.  Oh  !  dear  brother, 
feel  what  my  soul  can  admire,  but  my  tongue 
is  unable  to  utter." 

John  Matern  writing  of  that  evening  meet- 
ing  says,  "  The  great  God  and  Father  of  mer- 
cies in  a  special  and  wonderful  manner  did 
abundantly  pour  forth  of  his  Holy  Spirit  of 
life  and  grace  upon  our  spirits  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  by  which  we  were  broken 
and  melted  before  him,  so  that  waters  did  gush 
out  of  the  rocks,  springs  were  opened  in  dry 
places,  and  the  very  depths  did  utter  forth  its 
voice.  1  myself  was  so  overcome  with  this 
heavenly  life,  virtue  and  power,  that  I  did 
shake  and  tremble  before  the  mighty  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  who  by  his  quick  and  pow- 
erful voice,  shakelh  the  wilderness,  and  break- 
eth  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ; — at  whose  appear- 
ance and  look  the  earth  trembles,  and  at  whose 
touch  the  hills  smoke.  This  his  great  love 
and  powerful  operation  upon  my  heart  and 
spirit,  (being  livingly  refreshed  and  comforted 
by  it,)  did  cause  my  soul  to  magnify  the  Lord 
and  my  spirit  to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour, 
bocauso  he  did  so  graciously  answer  thf  rWjrr 


of  our  souls,  and  powerfully  break  in  upon  the 
children,  revealing  himself  in  his  great  and 
mighty  power  amongst  them.  Their  hearts 
were  broken,  their  spirits  melted,  and  their 
souls  humbly  bowed  before  him,  the  alone 
Searcher  of  the  heart  and  trier  of  the  reins, 
who  making  known  to  every  one  his  state  and 
condition,  and  bringing  to  the  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness.  This  brought  sorrow  and 
trouble  upon  them,  causing  many  to  cry  out, 
'Oh!  who  can  appear  and  stand  before  the 
great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  not  trem- 
ble  under  the  sense  of  his  judgments,  till  they 
be  brought  forth  unto  victory,  and  the  soul 
comes  to  feel  redemption  from  sin  and  iniqui- 
ty, through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  We 
are  living  witnesses  of  His  powerful  work, 
amongst  the  children,  who  hath  thus  appeared 
and  revealed  himself  in  his  heavenly  authori- 
ty. My  soul  hath  often  been  poured  out  to 
the  Lord  on  their  behalf,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  reach  into  their  hearts,  by  his 
quickening  power,  that  they  might  come  to 
experience  in  themselves,  what  had  ofien  been 
declared  to  them  by  others  ; — might  learn  to 
fear  hirn,  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  and  their  souls  be  engaged  and  con- 
strained to  love  and  obey  him.  ...  1  can 
bear  my  witness  in  truth,  that  the  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  did  rest  upon  my  spirit 
all  the  night  long, — that  after  I  awaked  my 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  my  soul  full  of 
holy  praises  and  thanksgiving  unto  him,  be- 
cause of  his  tender  mercies  and  great  love  to- 
ward  us  ;  breathing  to  the  Lord,  that  he  in 
his  heavenly  blessed  power,  would  carry  on 
his  great  work  of  regeneration,  which  he  "hath 
begun  in  and  upon  our  spirits,  and  bless  us 
dearly  more  and  more  with  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  Christ  Jesus;  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accept- 
ed in  the  beloved.  ... 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  following  meet- 
ing ?  1  am  not  able  to  express  the  sweet  re- 
freshing life,  virtue  and  power  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  arising  in  us  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
As  the  evening  before,  fearfulness  and  tremb- 
ling came  upon  many,  and  horror  had  over- 
whelmed them,  so  now  at  this  time  the  love  of 
a  most  lender  merciful  Father,  did  sweetly  and 
livingly  refresh  and  comfort  their  souls.  He 
healed  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bound  up  their 
wounds  with  the  balm  of  his  heavenly  life,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  our  souls, 
who  partook  of  the  water  of  life,  that  the  Lord 
poured  Ibrth,  and  made  us  to  drink  of,  in  and 
through  which  the  spirit  of  the  humbled  was 
quickened,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones 
revived. 

"  Now  as  the  Lord  in  those  two  meetings 
hath  appeared  and  revealed  himself  in  and 
to  us,  in  a  most  special,  gracious,  and  powerful 
manner,  so  his  sweet  and  heart-melting  love 
and  tender  mercies  have  hitherto  followed  us 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  sensibly  and  livingly 
refreshing,  comforting,  strengthening,  and  con- 
firming our  souls  in  his  love,  life,  virtue,  and 
power,  until  this  very  day  ;  Praises,  glory,  and 
honour  be  to  our  God,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever.   .    .  . 

"  This  is  the  very  end  of  the  heavenly,  liv- 
ing, powerful  appearance  of  our  Lord  in  the 
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midst  of  us,  that  in  and  through  the  power  of 
his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  revealed  in  us,  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  unto  good 
works  ;  that  so  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  he  may  perfect  praise." 

The  mercies  of  the  Lord  continued  marvel- 
lously extended  to  the  scholars  ; — six  months 
after  the  events  recorded  above,  James  Clay- 
poole  one  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  first 
visitation  brought  under  strong  terror  and  con- 
demnation for  sin,  thus  writes  :  "  The  preserv- 
ing hand  of  the  Lord  is  time  after  time  wit- 
nessed to  keep  and  preserve  us,  and  his  intent 
is  to  do  our  souls  good,  so  that  in  him  may  be 
our  peace  and  salvation.  Sometimes  waiting 
upon  him,  he  doth  so  lovingly  appear,  that  he 
overcometh  our  souls,  [insomuch]  that  we 
cannot  but  praise  and  glorify  him,  that  so  gra- 
ciously should  visit  us  in  his  love.  He  said, 
in  the  day  of  my  power,  my  people,  shall  be 
a  willing  people;  and  even  at  the  writing  of 
these  lines,  he  hath  broken  my  heart  before 
him.  O  !  how  is  the  Lord  found  of  them  that 
seek  after  him  ?  How  beautiful  is  he  in  his 
arisings?  How  doth  he  fill  them  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  him  1  Now  are  the  days  of 
comfort  come,  even  now  are  the  days  of  re- 
joicing and  being  glad  in  the  Lord,  approach- 
ing unto  our  souls  ;  for  he  that  wounded  us 
hath  in  some  measure  healed  us; — He  that 
made  our  hearts  sad,  hath  now  caused  us  to 
rejoice  in  Him,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth." 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the 
pious  instructor  John  Matern,  was  taken  from 
his  love-cheered  toil  of  instructing  children,  to 
receive  the  answer  of  "  Well  done,"  from  his 
Master  in  heaven.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  writing  a  brief  account  of  the  manner 
of  his  being  led  to  the  Truth,  he  adds  this  re- 
lative to  the  scholars.  "  What  troubles  and 
exercises  within  and  without  I  have  met  with 
I  willingly  pass  by  as  being  light  and  momen- 
tary in  comparison  of  that  inward  comfort  and 
blessing  I  have  received  of  the  Lord.  For  he, 
in  his  endless  love  and  mercy,  hath  in  a  very 
great  measure  satisfied  the  travail  of  my  soul, 
and  answered  the  earnest  desire  and  breathings 
of  my  spirit,  for  the  children  of  our  family, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  appear  and  mani- 
fest himself  in  his  holy  everlasting  power,  by 
which  they  might  feel  their  hearts  melted,  ten- 
dered, and  broken  before  him  their  Creator,  to 
fear  and  dread  him  in  their  youth,  that  at 
length  that  rough,  perverse,  disobedient,  and 
stubborn  spirit,  which  reigned  in  some  of  them 
to  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  might 
be  wrought  out,  and  a  meek,  low  and  humble 
spirit  created  in  them  through  the  Spirit  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [This]  we  in  the 
Lord's  time  have  seen  brought  to  pass  in  and 
through  the  operation  of  his  heavenly  Spirit 
in  our  family  meetings ;  whereof  we  have  for- 
merly borne  our  testimony,  and  bear  the  same 
at  this  time.  The  power  of  the  Lord  is  still 
felt  and  experienced  in  and  amongst  us."  .  .  . 

"  For  the  Lord  hath  not. been  with  us  as  a 
stranger  that  stays  but  for  a  night ;  but  we 
can  say  of  a  truth  that  he  hath  hitherto  made 
his  abode  with  us  ;  the  blessed  effects  upon  the 
hearts  and  spiritsof  many  witnesses  confirm  it." 


But  let  us  return  to  Peter  Yarnall,  and  fol- 
low him  in  some  of  his  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The Friend." 

"The  Friend"  and  its  Correspondents. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

This  periodical  continues  to  be  an  accept- 
able and  profitable  visiter  to  many.  At  the 
close  of  the  wee-k,  after  the  necessary  labours 
for  the  time  have  been  accomplished,  the  va- 
riety of  literary  articles  furnished  by  our  city 
Friends,  is  both  instructive  and  cheering. 
"Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times"  intro- 
duces  us  to  worthy  characters,  whose  early 
wanderings — their  after  submission  to  the 
Christian  yoke,  and  the  eventual  full  grown 
fruits  of  entire  dedication  to  their  Lord,  often 
spur  on  the  weary  traveller  in  the  path  of  duty. 
The  sketches  show  what  those  disciples  once 
were — disobedient — like  others  lovers  of  crea- 
turely  gratifications,  more  than  to  serve  and 
worship  the  Creator  ;  and  they  also  show  that 
the  Grace  of  God  followed  them,  as  it  does 
rebellious  sons  and  daughters  now, — and  what 
the  power  of  that  grace  was,  in  changing  their 
vile  affections,  and  bringing  them  to  love  the 
way  of  holiness. 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  co-labourers 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  "  modernized" 
Friends.  The  effect  of  their  principles  and 
example — "  their  plain  way  of  living  and  their 
plain  way  of  preaching,"  was  to  make  Qua- 
kers of  like  stamp  with  themselves.  Being 
dead  they  yet  speak  through  the  medium  of 
"The  Friend."  Like  the  bones  of  Elisha, 
in  touching  which  the  dead  man  was  revived, 
the  history  of  such  "  true  men,"  produces  a 
quickening  effect  upon  those  who  are  of  the 
same  faith.  The  dedication  of  young  people 
from  the  ages  of  eleven  years  up  to  maturity, 
also  causes  their  hearts  to  glow  with  warm 
desire  for  their  own  young  Friends,  that  they 
may  choose  the  "  one  thing  needful," — "  that 
good  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  from 
them."  Young  readers  are  also  directly 
wrought  upon — many  of  them  rejoicing  to  see 
such  characters  brought  into  view,  and  the 
defections  of  others  testified  against.  They 
believe  the  Truth  calls  for  it,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged by  such  labours  in  the  good  cause. 
"  The  Friend"  may  be  regarded  by  some  in- 
dividuals like  Paul,  a  turner  of  things  "  up- 
sidedown,"  yet  many  are  glad  to  see  the 
ancient  truth  defended,  and  put  in  opposition 
to  the  degeneracy  introduced  by  the  influence 
of  great  names,  the  seductive  power  of  wealth, 
and  by  fulness  of  bread  and  the  abundance  of 
spiritual  idleness.  The  present  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  use  its  columns,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  to  self-examination,  the  slum- 
bering members  of  our  Society.  The  enemy 
is  at  the  door  with  his  lures,  and  his  alarms, 
to  destroy  ancient  Quakerism — either  by  lull- 
ing the  unguarded  into  total  indifference — to 
care  for  none  of  these  things — or  to  frighten 
the  cautious,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  popu- 
larity-loving Friend,  from  openly  disapproba- 
ting  wrong  things  in  high  personages  or  in 
others,  and  to  lead  him  to  find  a  cover  for 


transactions  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
self-denial  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  cannot  help  reflecting  at  times  upon  the 
convulsions  in  Christendom — the  overturnings 
in  governments, — when  the  thought  imposes 
itself  upon  us,  whether  they  are  not  part  of 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.  "  Remove 
the  diadem,  take  off"  the  crown  ;  this  shall  not 
be  the  same  ;  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase 
him  that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn 
it;  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is  ;  and  I  will  give  it  to  him." 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings; 
be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  tremb- 
ling." Families  and  societies  have  their  fluc- 
tuations, as  well  a3  kingdoms  and  nations. 
There  is  no  stability  for  any,  rich  or  poor,  but 
in  serving  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoicing 
with  trembling.  Those  who  are  high  in  the 
world's  estimation,  and  in  their  own,  holding  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  will  be  finally  abased  ; 
while  the  truly  humble,  whose  faith  leads  them 
to  carry  into  effect,  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
although  they  may  be  despised  for  their  strict- 
ness, will  be  exalted,  and  kept  firm,  by  the 
right  hand  of  his  righteousness.  In  these  trials 
the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  instructed  in  his 
wisdom,  will  direct  his  eye  to  his  Master,  and 
follow  him  in  bearing  a  faithful  testimony 
against  wrong  things,  leaving  the  event  to  Him 
who  is  set  as  king  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
and  will  defend  and  exalt  his  own  cause.  It 
is  his  place  to  keep  in  the  suffering,  unresent- 
ful  spirit,  which  his  Lord  displayed,  when  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  trusting  to  him  to 
send  deliverence,  and  not  being  impatient,  or 
over  anxious  to  hasten  the  time. 

The  revolutions  that  are  taking  place,  con- 
vey  admonitions  to  every  one  to  look  to  his 
own  standing,  whether  he  has  dug  deep,  and 
laid  his  foundation  upon  a  rock,  against  which 
no  storm  can  prevail.  If  the  conductors  of 
"  The  Friend"  promote  this  essential  work, 
they  will  confer  important  benefits  upon  their 
readers.  Their  labours  on  the  side  of  Truth, 
advocating  and  defending  its  doctrines,  and  in 
laying  open  the  degeneracies  of  a  highly  fa- 
voured people,  will  serve  as  a  beacon  to  others, 
and  in  years  to  come  furnish  a  peaceful  retro- 
spect, very  different  from  those  who  are  hiding 
their  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  disregarding  the 
afflictions  of  the  Society,  if  not  contributing 
to  the  defection  from  its  Christian  testimonies. 

Delaware  County,  ]  848. 

Exceptions  made  against  ocr  Doctrines. 

1st.  That  we  preach  up  a  light  within,  and 
that  he  who  receiveth  the  light,  receiveth  a 
perfect  gift;  and  growing  up  in  it,  groweth  up 
to  perfection,  which  in  this  life  through  faith 
and  obedience  to  this  light  or  perfect  gilt,  mav 
be  attained,  and  the  body  of  sin  put  off,  and 
the  new  man  Christ  put  on. 

Ansio.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  preach  up  the 
light  within,  and  declare  unto  men  how  great 
things  it  hath  done  for  us  ;  even  that  which 
we  could  never  by  any  means  meet  with  from 
any  light  without.    This  is  perfect,  and  tends 
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to  make  perfect,  carrying  on  its  work  daily. 
Now  he  that  feels  its  virtue,  cannot  doubt  of 
its  power.  He  that  seeth  the  body  of  sin  dai- 
ly going  off,  cannot  doubt  that  he  may  be 
stripped.  If  a  man  strive  against  sin  in  his 
own  will,  and  by  his  own  gathered  knowledge, 
he  cannot  get  much  ground,  and  so  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  believe  perfection.  But  he  who 
feels  unity  with  that  which  is  perfect,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  it  is  able  to  perfect  him, 
and  in  faith  and  patience,  he  is  encouraged  to 
hope  and  wait  for  it. 

2nd.  That  we  deny  that  Christ  who  died 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  imputed  righteousness, 
and  set  up  an  inherent  righteousness. 

Ans.  We  know  no  other  Christ  than  that 
which  died  at  Jerusalem  ;  only  we  confess  our 
chief  knowledge  of  him  is  in  spirit.  As  Christ 
said  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  that  the  way  to 
know  his  Father,  was  to  know  him  ;  and  he 
that  knew  him,  knew  the  Father  also  ;  so  we 
now  witness,  that  the  way  to  know  Christ,  is 
to  know  the  Spirit  ;  and  he  that  knoweth  the 
Spirit  knoweth  Christ  also,  with  whom  Christ 
is  one,  and  from  whom  he  cannot  be  separa- 
ted. As  for  imputed  righteousness,  it  is  too 
precious  a  thing  to  us,  to  be  denied  by  us. 
That  which  we  deny  is  men's  putting  it  out  of 
its  place,  applying  it  to  them  who  are  not  in 
the  true  faith ;  and  walk  not  in  the  true  light ; 
for  in  the  true  light,  where  the  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  alone  the 
blood  cleanseth, — there  alone  the  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  him,  who  is  cleansed  by  the  blood 
in  the  light,  and  not  to  him  who  knows  it  not. 
And  as  for  inherent  righteousness,  we  meddle 
not  with  that  word,  but  this  we  say  ;  that  our 
life  exceedingly  lies  in  feeling  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  wrought  and  revealed  in  us  ;  and  we 
wish  men  could  come  out  of  the  reasoning 
about  it,  into  the  feeling  of  the  same  thing  with 
us. — Penington. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

"  It  is  the  life  of  Christianity,"  says  Robert 
Barclay,  "  taking  place  in  the  heart,  that 
makes  a  Christian,  and  so  it  is  a  number  of 
such  being  alive,  joined  together  in  the  life  of 
Christianity,  that  make  a  church  of  Christ: 
.  .  .  nothing  makes  a  church  but  the  gather- 
ing of  several  true  Christians  into  one  body." 
Apology,  Prop.  X.,  sect.  x. 

Now  that  religious  concern  and  exercise 
which  the  church  has  over  its  members,  to 
preserve  them  in  purity  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  in  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  which 
it  embodies  in  rules  of  discipline  and  articles 
of  faith,  is  the  joint  and  united  concern  and 
exercise  of  its  living  members  ;  and  must  have 
originated  in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  who 
coming  together  in  their  capacity  as  a  church, 
do,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the 
Great  Head,  give  an  authoritative  expression 
thereto,  in  the  form  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body.  It  is  only  the  church,  that 
is,  the  living  members  in  their  gathered  assem- 
bly, that  can  rightly  enact  discipline  and  ex- 
ercise authority  over  evil  doers.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  to  tlm  Urine  religiously  concerned  | 


members,  as  well  as  to  those  invested  with 
authority  as  officers  of  the  church,  belongs  the 
duty,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  exhortation, 
of  counselling,  rebuking,  and  warning  those 
who  err,  and  those  whom  they  may  perceive 
to  be  in  danger  of  erring.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  system  of  church  government,  im- 
plies this  duty  of  watchfulness,  one  over  an- 
other. The  discipline  enjoins  it,  and  recognises 
the  injunctions  of  our  Saviour  in  Matthew 
xviii.  as  the  foundation  of  our  church  order  in 
settling  differences  and  dealing  with  offenders. 
"  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  fhee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can." 

There  are  however  cases  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  this  order  of  proceeding  cannot  be  prac- 
tised by  all  who  have  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
matter,  and  in  which  its  being  rigidly  insisted 
upon  as  the  only  one  which  our  discipline 
permits,  would  leave  essential  duties  to  the 
church  and  the  brethren  unfulfilled. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  inculca- 
tion of  unsound  doctrines  and  practices  either 
by  preaching  or  by  the  publication  of  books  ; 
such  books  for  example  as  the  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  in  which  the  life  of  an  acknow- 
ledged minister  is  narrated  principally  from 
her  own  private  diary,  and  her  example  held 
up  for  our  admiration  and  imitation.  That 
every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  freely  and 
fully  to  examine  and  to  judge  in  these  cases, 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
want  of  charity  and  breach  of  gospel  order  in 
so  doing — unless  the  criticism  is  pushed  be- 
yond the  mark  of  fairness  and  justice — can 
we  think  be  made  manifest.  And  if  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so  we  take  a  wider  range  than 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  applicable  to  the  case 
in  view,  the  importance  of  recurring  to  first 
principles,  and  of  establishing  our  conclusions 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  will  be  our  justifi- 
cation. 

And  first,  of  the  preaching  of  unsound  doc- 
trine. This  is  an  offence  against  the  church  ; 
and  the  church  through  its  appointed  agents, 
should  not  fail  to  observe  the  injunction  of  our 
Saviour,  that  is,  it  must,  by  its  elders,  see  the 
offender  alone,  establish  the  facts,  and  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  them,  his  case  must  be  brought 
in  the  usual  order  of  the  discipline  before  the 
proper  meeting.  But  it  has  also  other  duties 
to  perform.  The  offence  has  been  a  public 
one,  the  unsound  doctrine  has  been  preached, 
perhaps,  before  multitudes  at  various  times  ; 
and  the  truth  must  be  cleared,  not  merely  by 
private  labour  with,  and  final  disownment  of 
the  offender,  unless  he  publicly  condemn  and 
retract  his  offence ;  but  it  may  in  extreme 
cases  be  necessary  to  disclaim  the  false 
doctrine,  and  caution  the  members  against 
receiving  it.  That  official  action  on  the  part 
of  meetings  has  not  yet  taken  place,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  inaction  of  those  who  feel  it  laid 


upon  them  to  protest  against  error,  and  to  ar- 
rest its  progress. 

And  not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  discounte- 
nance this  opposition  to  erroneous  doctrine, 
but  the  duty  of  those  who  have  delected  it,  to 
expose  and  condemn  it,  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case;  for  how  can  the  inroads  of 
error  be  checked,  if  they  whose  place  in  the 
Society  gives  authority  to  their  opinions,  either 
palliate  and  excuse  it,  or  pass  it  by  ? 

Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  plea,  for  brand- 
ing those  who  thus  act  as  slanderers  and  de- 
famers.  If  they  can  sustain  the  allegation  of 
unsound  doctrine,  which  they  have  made,  the 
truth  of  the  charge  is  their  vindication.  They 
make  it  at  their  peril ;  for  if  they  cannot  sus- 
tain it,  and  will  not,  in  that  event,  retract  it, 
they  then  become  the  offenders.  But  to  at- 
tempt to  shut  their  mouths,  before  they  have 
failed  to  prove  their  allegations,  to  meet  these 
with  vague  common  places  about  the  necessity 
of  love  and  charity,  and  the  danger  of  a  cen- 
sorious spirit,  is  to  shun  the  question,  and  to 
put  to  hazard  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  Society.  Disprove  the  charge — show  that 
it  has  no  foundation, — and  there  and  then  is 
the  place  and  the  time  for  reprimand.  But 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter — the  point  to  be 
first  settled — is  its  truth  or  error,-  and  till 
this  is  allowed  to  be  inquired  into,  and  is  dis- 
posed of;  the  honest  and  conscientious  objec- 
tor may  well  rest  in  the  continued  affirmance 
of  the  charge. 

To  assume,  in  this  stage  of  the  business  that 
he  is  an  offender,  guilty  of  slander  and  defa- 
mation, and  out  of  the  unity  of  the  body, 
would  be  to  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  our  discipline,  offences  of  entirely  a  new 
character,  opening  the  door  to  the  most  arbi- 
trary proceedings ;  for  it  would  be  to  allow 
men  to  put  their  own  constructions  upon  the 
words  and  acts  of  another;  and  then  to  deal 
with  him  as  an  offender,  not  for  what  he  had 
actually  said  and  done — hearing  his  allega- 
tions and  examining  into  their  truth,  but  tak- 
ing the  construction  which  others  have  given 
of  his  motives,  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
deciding  accordingly.  To  condemn  men  for 
constructive  slander  and  constructive  defa- 
mation, on  no  better  grounds  than  this,  is,  in 
the  name  of  brotherly  love,  to  practise  perse- 
cution. 

Were  the  discipline  of  the  Society  adminis- 
tered in  its  integrity,  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
evil  practices  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
the  Society  cleared  from  reproach  where  it 
failed  to  convince  and  reform  the  offender. 
But  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  ene- 
my sowed  tares  while  men  slept ;  in  which 
the  wolf  crept  into  the  fold,  through  the  crimi- 
nal weakness  of  the  shepherds.  We  may 
suppose  a  preacher,  as  in  the  case  of  Elias 
Hicks,  unsound  in  doctrines — but  of  showy 
talents  and  winning  manners, — to  have  warped 
his  personal  friends  and  associates  to  his  own 
views,  and  thus  to  have  gained  an  influence  at 
home,  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  a  minute, 
authorizing  him  to  travel  as  an  approved  min- 
ister in  unity  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Granting  the  fact  of  the  unsoundness,  must 
that  minute  prevent  us  from  going  behind  it — 
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so  to  speak — and  compel  us  to  receive  him  and 
his  doctrine?  Neither  granting  nor  denying 
it,  yet  knowing  that  fears  are  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  well  concerned  and  exemplary 
Friends,  are  we  in  this  case  also,  to  be  barred 
by  the  minute  from  all  examination  into  the 
fact  ? 

Had  the  discipline  been  faithfully  admin- 
istered from  the  beginning,  the  difficulty  could 
never  have  occurred  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  upon 
this  presumption,  that  the  opinion  sometimes 
expressed  is  founded,  that  all  inquiry  of  the 
kind  is  out  of  the  order  of  society.  But  are 
we  to  allow  this  unfaithfulness  of  one  portion 
of  the  body,  it  may  be,  of  a  single,  weak,  and 
small  meeting,  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
Society,  and  to  perpetuate  its  effects,  by  refus- 
ing to  permit  any  other  course  of  action  than 
would  have  been  pursued  had  there  been  no 
initial  error  ?  Had  every  department  of  the 
Society  been,  as  the  case  occurred,  true  to 
its  trust,  his  previous  unsoundness, — that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  lies  behind  the 
certificate,  and  into  which  we  are  denied  the 
right  of  examination, — would  have  separated 
him  from  the  Society,  or  kept  him  under  care 
at  home ;  and  no  question  would  occur  as  to  a 
minister  travelling  with  a  minute,  but  as  to  his 
conduct  whilst  among  us,  the  right  to  inquire 
into  which  has  never  been  doubted. 

That  which  is  thus  true  of  the  preaching  of 
unsound  doctrines,  is  more  manifestly  so,  of 
their  promulgation  by  the  press.  For  the 
writing  of  a  treatise  on  faith  and  doctrine  is 
an  act  of  deliberate  and  matured  thought, 
which  no  man  of  sense  undertakes  to  do,  un- 
less he  thinks  he  can  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  readers.  The  doctrines  which  the  author 
thus  puts  forth,  are  therefore  to  be  received 
as  his  well-considered  opinions,  and  not  re- 
maining like  spoken  discourse,  in  the  imper- 
fect recollection  of  his  hearers, — are  con- 
clusive as  to  his  real  belief.  A  published  book 
is  a  discourse  sent  forth,  every  new  reader  of 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  hearer, 
to  whom  the  author  is  afresh  preaching  his 
sermon,  it  may  be,  in  a  hundred  places  at 
once.  What  it  contains  of  truth  or  error,  is 
continually  propagated  as  its  circulation  ex- 
tends, and  lives,  and  preaches,  and  makes  dis- 
ciples long  after  its  author  is  numbered  with 
the  dead. 

He  who  publishes  a  book,  invites  examina- 
tion and  criticism,  and  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  verdict  which  he  thus  solicits  of 
an  impartial  public,  however  severe  it  may  be. 
While  the  book  remains  unretracled  and  un- 
condemned  by  him,  it  must  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  the  fair  exposition  of  the  author's 
doctrines.  Every  individual  has  therefore  a 
perfect  right  to  the  free  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions respecting  it ;  and  he  who  feels  himself 
bound  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  has  not 
merely  a  right,  but  is  impelled  by  solemn 
obligations  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
what  he  finds  to  be  untrue,  and  believes  to  be 
pernicious. 

The  Society,  whose  members,  in  the  exigen- 
cies which  have  been  supposed — will  not  stand 
by  its  original  principles  as  the  paramount 
consideration,  is  ripe  for  change. 

The  duties  which  thus  at  times  devolve  upon 


faithful  and  consistent  members,  are  of  a  stern 
and  repulsive  character ;  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  imperative.  Their  firm 
fulfilment  may  separate  those  who  are  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  from  long  cherished  friends, 
and  bring  upon  them  undeserved  reproach 
and  wanton  calumny.  They  who  are  con- 
strained thus  to  take  a  stand,  have  especial 
need  to  examine  and  re-examine  their  hearts, 
to  probe  their  motives  to  the  quick — that  so, 
they  may  be  sure  that  no  secret  or  unworthy 
cause  is  influencing  them.  They  have  espe- 
cial need  to  guard  their  words  and  their  actions, 
that  no  reproach  may  come  through  their  un- 
watchfulness  and  unfaithfulness  upon  the  cause 
they  have  espoused.  And  if,  in  simple  obedi- 
ence to  duty,  they  stand  for  the  right  and  the 
true,  and  quit  themselves  like  men,  they  may 
well  in  their  turn  administer  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  under  the  plea  of  peace  and  cha- 
rity, are  for  softening  down  and  smoothing 
over  all  these  difficulties,  and  who  look  askance 
and  with  distrust  on  all  who  sound  the  alarm. 
Beware, — they  may  well  say  to  them — lest 
while  these  very  words  of  love  and  charity 
are  on  your  lips,  you  think  evil  in  your  hearts 
of  those  who  for  conscience  sake,  and  the  sake 
of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  dare  not  hold 
their  peace. 

(To  bo  continued.} 


How  to  Punish  those  who  Injure  You. — 
Adin  Ballou  tells  the  following  anecdote:  A 
worthy  old  coloured  woman,  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  was  one  day  walking  along  the  street, 
quietly  smoking  her  pipe.  A  jovial  sailor, 
rendered  a  little  mischievous  by  liquor,  came 
sawing  down,  and  when  opposite  the  old  wo- 
man, saucily  pushed  her  aside,  and  with  a  pass 
of  his  hand  knocked  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth. 
He  then  halted  to  hear  her  fret  at  his  trick, 
and  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  she  meekly 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  her  broken  pipe,  with- 
out the  least  resentment  in  her  manner,  and 
giving  him  a  dignified  look  of  mingled  sorrow, 
kindness  and  pity,  said,  "  God  forgive  you, 
my  son,  as  I  do  1" 

It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
rude  tar.  He  felt  condemned,  ashamed,  and 
repentant.  The  tear  started  in  his  eye  ;  he 
must  make  reparation.  He  readily  confessed 
his  error  ;  and  thrusting  both  hands  into  his 
full  pockets  of  change,  forced  the  contents 
upon  her,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you,  kind 
mother,  I'll  never  do  so  again." — Late  Paper. 


Water  as  Fuel. — This  seemingly  strange 
idea  originated  in  an  occasional  remark  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  that  on  the  problematic  exhaus- 
tion of  coal,  men  will  only  have  recourse  to 
the  hydrogen  of  water  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
light  and  calefaction,  as  the  gas  used  for  light- 
ing consists  of  hydrogen  and  a  little  carbon, 
it  is  only  the  latter  which  would  have  to  be 
added,  after  the  water  had  been  decomposed 
into  its  elementary  part.  M.  Jobard,  of  Brus- 
sels, was  the  first  who  extracted  from  water 
a  gas,  of  twice  as  great  an  illuming  power  as 
that  obtained  from  coal.  This  gentleman  pro- 
duces hydrogen  gas  by  the  decomposition  of 


vapour,  passing  through  vertical  retorts  filled 
with  coke,  being  in  a  state  of  while  heat,  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  hydrogen  being  thus  form- 
ed, it  is  mixed  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas, 
obtained  by  a  distillation  of  oil,  tar,  or  naptha, 
or  other  coarse  substance  hitherto  useless  in 
the  gas  manufactory.  In  the  Bulletine  du 
Musee  oV  Industrie,  M.  Jobard's  method  has 
been  amply  detailed.  He  says  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  pennyworth  of  oil,  a  light  may 
be  obtained  during  twenty  hours,  equalling 
that  of  twenty  tallow  candles.  Even  conced- 
ing that  M.  Jobard's  discovery  has  not  quite 
attained  the  object  of  using  water  for  light, 
fuel,  etc.,  still  it  has  done  something  towards 
it.  These  ideas  lead  us  to  a  calculation  of 
Professor  Faraday,  that  the  elements  of  a  sin- 
gle molecule  of  water  contain  800,000  charges 
of  an  electric  battery :  consisting  of  eight 
troughs  of  two  inches  in  height,  and  six  inches 
in  circumference.  At  the  amount  of  these 
slumbering  forces,  the  human  mind  is  startled, 
because,  if  we  should  ever  be  able  to  elicit  and 
make  them  available,  the  power  of  the  mighti- 
est steam  engines  would  dwindle  to  nothing, 
and  these  ends  would  be  attained  by  the  means 
of  things  seemingly  trifling  and  worthless, 
which  cannot  now  be  accomplished  by  any 
sacrifice  or  expense. — Civil  Engineer. 

Niagara  Outdone. — Among  the  cliffs  of 
the  Eastern  Ghals,  about  midway  between 
Bombay  and  Cape  Comotin,  rises  the  river 
Shirawati,  which  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
direct  breadih  ;  but  the  edge  of  the  fall  is  ellip- 
tical, with  a  sweep  of  half  a  mile.  This  body 
of  water  rushes  at  first,  for  three  hundred  feet, 
over  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
in  a  sheet  of  white  foam,  and  is  then  precipi- 
tated to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
more,  into  a  black  abyss,  with  a  thundering 
noise.  It  has,  therefore,  a  depth  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  !  In  the  rainy  season 
the  river  appears  to  be  about  thirty  feet  in 
depth  at  the  fall ;  in  the  dry  season  it  is  lower, 
and  is  divided  into  three  cascades  of  varied 
beauty  and  astonishing  grandeur.  Join  our 
Fall  of  the  Genesee  to  that  of  the  Niagara, 
and  then  treble  the  two  united,  and  we  have 
the  distance  of  the  Shirawati  cataract !  While 
we  allow  to  Niagara  a  vast  superiority  in  bulk, 
yet  in  respect  to  distance  of  descent  it  is  but  a 
mountain  rill  compared  with  its  Indian  rival. 
— Rochester  Democrat. 


True  love  grows  from  true  union  and  fel- 
lowship, in  the  light  ;  w  here  that  is  not  known, 
there  cannot  be  true  love  in  the  Spirit,  but  a 
feigned  love  in  the  flesh. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Even- 
ing School,  back  ol  Locust  above  Ninth  street, 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 
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From  the  New  England  Puritan. 
LIFE  IS  A  THORNY  ROAD  TO  TREAD. 
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The  destruction  and  misery  produced  by 
War,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  subject  to 
dwell  upon;  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to  record 
such  results  as  the  following,  that  they  may 
be  brought  into  view  at  future  periods,  to  warn 
others  from  rushing  into  it.  The  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  war  is  generally  spoken  of, 
as  if  it  were  a  game  of  chance,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  no  more  important  and  scarce- 
ly as  much  so,  as  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  af- 
fecting to  the  true  Christian.  There  is  dan- 
ger by  dwelling  upon  some  supposed  benefits 
to  the  country  or  to  the  inhabitants,  which 
men  strive  to  establish  by  their  sophistry,  that 
even  those  who  disapprove  altogether  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  may  be  thereby  drawn  to  give 
their  sanction  to  what  they  have  condemned. 

"  Statistics  of  the  War. — The  whole  num- 
ber of  Americans  that  were  killed  in  the  recent 
war,  including  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
that  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  estimated  at  2000,  and 
the  wounded  at  4000.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  many  of  the  latter  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wounds,  but  we  should  sup- 
pose not  less  than  one-fourth,  say  1000, 
making  in  all  3000  deaths  from  battle. 

"  This,  however,  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  who  have  sunk  under  dis- 
ease. 

"  We  state  under  the  authority  of  several 
officers  of  rank,  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Castle  of  Perotc,  there  are  2000  American 
graves,  all  victims  of  disease. 


"  A  still  larger  number  perished  at  the  Ca- 
pital— the  deaths  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  one  thousand  monthly,  and  we  learn, 
that  at  no  time  did  they  fall  below  from  300 
to  400. 

"  The  First  Mississippi  Regiment  that  went 
out  to  the  Rio  Grande,  buried  135  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  before  it  ever  went  into 
battle,  and  finally  brought  back  less  than  one- 
third  of  their  number.  They  suffered  dread- 
fully at  Buena  Vista. 

"  The  First  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ments, recently  returned,  went  out  1800 
strong,  (900  each,)  they  brought  home  about 
600  of  their  original  number — about  220  fell 
in  battle,  nearly  400  died,  and  about  600  were 
discharged  as  unfit  for  duly — how  many  of 
the  latter  have  since  died  is  of  course  un- 
known. 

"The  Third  and  Fourth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments, also  recently  returned,  lost  360  by 
death — neither  of  these  regiments  have  been 
in  action. 

"  Captain  Naylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  took 
down  a  company  of  104  men,  he  brought 
back  seventeen — he  entered  the  battle  of  Con- 
treras  with  33  men,  he  brought  19  out  of  it. 

"  The  most  frightful  instance  of  mortality, 
however,  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  in  that 
gallant  corps,  the  Georgia  Battalion,  com- 
manded by  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer, 
Col.  Seymour. 

"  They  were  considered  acclimated,  and 
actually  suffered  much  less  whilst  in  the  low- 
er country,  than  when  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior, on  the  high  land.  The  battalion  went  to 
Mexico  419  strong  ,'  about  220  actually  died  ; 
a  large  number  were  discharged,  with  broken 
down  and  ruined  constitutions  ;  and  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  have  since  gone  to  their 
graves  ;  and  the  battalion  reduced  to  thirty- 
fovr  men  fit  for  duty  !  On  one  parade,  when 
a  certain  company  was  called,  that  had  mus- 
tered upwards  of  100  men,  a  single  private 
answered  to  the  call,  and  was  its  sole  living 
representative  !  The  captain,  the  three  lieu- 
tenants, the  four  sergeants,  and  the  four  cor- 
porals, (every  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officer)  were  dead!! 

"  We  have  heard  from  officers  of  many 
other  regiments,  details  very  similar  to  those 
we  have  given  above,  which  may  be  taken  as 
about  the  fair  average  losses  for  all  the  volun- 
teer regiments.  The  regulars  did  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent. 

"  Such  is  war  !  And  such  are  the  results 
over  which  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  !" 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
We  are  informed  that  in  order  to  accommo- 
date parents  residing  at  too  great  distance  to 
send  their  young  children  to  the  Cherry  street 
and  James's  street  school-houses,  the  commit- 
tee having  care  of  the  Select  Schools,  have  en- 
gaged two  female  teachers,  to  take  charge  of 
two  additional  schools  for  small  boys  and  girls, 
one  to  be  opened  in  a  room  in  the  Northern 
District  meeting-house,  and  the  other  one  in 
the  Western  meeting-house, — to  commence  on 
the  first  Second-day  in  next  month.  The 
I  Committee  have  also  concluded  to  admit  small 
I  boys  into  the  youngest  elementary  class  in  the 


basement  story  of  the  Girls'  school-house  in 
James's  street.  Friends  who  wish  to  send 
children  to  either  of  those  schools  are  request, 
ed  to  enter  them  early, — application  to  be 
made  to  the  teachers,  Susanna  Lightfoot,  Prin- 
cipal of  Girls'  School,  James's  street;  Jane 
Boustead,  Northern  District;  and  Hannah  E. 
Shipley,  for  the  Western  District. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  4th  of  Ninth  month.  The  Boys' 
School  is  situated  on  Cherry  street  near  Ninth; 
the  Girls',  on  James's  street  near  Sixth. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  parti- 
cularly employed  for  the  purpose,  Spelling, 
Defining,  and  Derivatives  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Survey- 
ing, Book-keeping,  History,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy,  Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 
English  Composition,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  the  Mathematics.  Occasional  lectures  are 
delivered  on  Chemistry.  Natural  Philosophy^, 
and  Physiology.  Religious  instruction  is  re- 
gularly imparted  by  recitations  from  Scripture, 
Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevans's  View  ;  and 
endeavours  are  used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  with  an  esteem  for  our  religious  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the 
addition  of  the  French  Language  and  Botany, 
are  taught  in  the  Girls'  School,  besides  some 
instruction  in  Sewing. 

It  is  requested  that  pupils  should  be  entered 
early,  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take 
place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Farnham,  Canada 
East,  the  10th  of  Seventh  month  last,  David  E. 
Knowles,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  minister  of 
Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  labouring  un* 
der  great  bodily  infirmity,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  Friends,  he  travelled  considerably  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  as  a  minister.  About  the  year  1840, 
he  and  his  wife  performed  a  visit  to  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Subsequently 
he  visited  the  meetings  in  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia.  The  winter  following  he 
was  many  weeks  confined,  and  suffered  great  pain, 
his  disorder  being  the  hip  complaint.  Having  par- 
tially recovered,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  set  out  on 
a  visit  through  Canada  West,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  &c  In  the  Third  month,  1848, 
while  within  the  limits  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting, 
his  strength  became  very  much  prostrated,  and  he 
unable  to  travel  for  some  weeks,  when  he  felt  his 
mind  released  from  further  service,  and  returned 
home.  There  he  peacefully  laid  down  his  afflicted 
tabernacle,  and  we  doubt  not  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Beulah,  wife  of 

David  Comfort,  aged  75  years ;  a  member  of  Frank- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Eliza- 

betii,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Craft,  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.    [Age  not  furnished.] 

 ,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  two  days, 

of  cholera  morbus,  Jacob  Parker,  of  Rahway,  N.  J., 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
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Job  xiv.  1. — Rev.  xxi.  14. 

Life  is  a  thorny  road  to  tread, 

And  mourning  thousands  walk  therein ; 
Bright  hopes  are  to  oblivion  wed, 

All  through  this  world  of  reigning  sin. 

Smiles  may  delight  at  sunny  morn, 
And  joy  flash  out  in  radiant  light : 

But  ere  the  glowing  stars  adorn 
The  skies,  day  settles  into  night. 

Health,  hope,  and  joy — life,  death,  a  bier — 
These  are  the  rapid  scenes  that  pass  : 

A  smile,  a  pain,  a  pang,  a  tear — 

Thus  run  the  sands  of  man's  hour-glass. 

But  there's  a  better  land  in  view, 
Where  sinless  spirits  live  and  love: 

All  changeless,  cloudless,  woeless  too, — 
'Tis  Glory's  blissful  land  above. 

There  peace  doth  like  a  river  roll 

Through  the  fair  fields  of  bliss  divine; 

And  joys  immortal  fill  the  soul, 

While  saints  in  robes  of  brightness  shine. 

No  tear  shall  dim  the  sleepless  eye ; 

No  pang  shall  rend  the  peaceful  breast ; 
Nor  bud  of  hope  celestial  die 

In  that  fair  land  of  glorious  rest. 

Hail,  happy  world,  where  sorrows  cease  ! 

There  shall  the  ransomed  sinner  sing, 
And  "satisfied,"  repose  in  peace 

Beneath  an  angel's  glowing  wing. 
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Speech  of  Daniel  Webster, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Oregon  Bill. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  he 
said  : — 

There  are  two  or  three  questions  arising  in 
this  case  which  I  wish  to  state  dispassionately 
—not  to  argue,  but  to  state. 

The  honourable  member  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Berrien,)  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  and 
with  whom  it  is  my  delight  to  cultivate  per- 
sonal friendship,  has  stated,  with  great  pro- 
priety, the  importance  of  this  question.  He 
has  said  that  it  is  a  question  interesting  to  the 
South  and  to  the  North,  and  one  which  may 
very  well,  also,  attract  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. He  has  not  stated  all  this  too  strongly. 
It  is  such  a  question.  Without  doubt,  it  is  a 
question  which  may  well  attract  the  attention 
of  mankind.  On  the  subjects  involved  in  this 
debate,  the  whole  world  is  not  now  asleep.  It 
is  wide  awake  ;  and  I  agree  with  the  honour- 
able member,  that,  if  what  is  now  proposed  to 
be  done  by  us  who  resist  this  amendment,  is, 
as  he  supposes,  unjust  and  injurious  to  any 
portion  of  this  community,  that  injustice  should 
be  presented  to  the  civilized  world,  and  we, 
who  concur  in  the  proceeding,  ought  to  submit 
ourselves  to  its  rebuke.  I  am  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  proposes  to  refer  this 
question  to  the  great  tribunal  of  Modern  Civi- 
lization, as  well  as  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  People.  It  is  proper.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  magnitude  enough — of  interest  enough 
— to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
call  from  those  who  support  one  side  or  the 
otheroa  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  act. 

Now,  [  propose  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  proceed,  historical 
and  constitutional;  and  will  endeavour  to  use 
as  few  words  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  relieve 
the  Senate  from  hearing  me  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

In  the  first,  place,  to  view  the  matter  histo- 
rically :  ibis  Constitution,  founded  in  1787, 
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and  the  Government  under  it  organized  in 
1789,  does  recognize  the  existence  of  Slavery 
in  certain  States,  then  existing  in  the  Union  ; 
and  a  particular  description  of  slavery.  1 
hope  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  be  re- 
ceived, without  any  supposition  that  I  intend 
the  slightest  disrespect.  But  this  particular 
description  of  Slavery,  does  not,  I  believe,  now 
exist  in  Europe,  nor  in  any  other  civilized 
portions  of  the  habitable  globe.  It  is  not  a 
Predial  Slavery.  It  is  not  analogous  to  the 
case  of  the  Predial  Slaves,  or  Slaves  glebce 
udscripti  of  Russia,  or  Hungary,  or  other 
States.  It  is  a  peculiar  system  of  personal 
slavery,  by  which  the  person  who  is  called  a 
slave  is  transferable  as  a  chattel,  from  hand 
to  hand.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  fact.  And  that 
is  the  fact ;  and  I  will  say  farther — perhaps 
other  gentlemen  may  remember  the  instances 
— that  although  slavery,  as  a  system  of  servi- 
tude attached  to  the  earth,  existed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  1  am  not  at  the  present 
moment,  aware  of  any  place  on  the  globe  in 
which  this  property  of  man  in  a  human  being 
as  a  slave  transferable  as  a  chattel,  exists  ex- 
cept in  certain  Slates  of  this  Union  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  Now,  that  existed  at  the 
formation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  framers 
of  that  instrument,  and  those  who  adopted  it, 
agreed  that,  as  far  as  it  existed,  it  should  not 
be  disturbed,  or  interfered  with  by  the  new 
General  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes it  as  an  existing  fact — an  existing  rela- 
tion between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
States.  1  do  not  call  it  an  "  institution,"  be- 
cause that  term  is  not  applicable  to  it ;  for  that 
seems  to  imply  a  voluntary  establishment.  I 
have  been  here  so  long  that  when  I  first  came 
here  it  was  matter  of  reproach  to  England,  the 
mother  country,  that  slavery  had  been  entailed 
upon  the  colonies  against  their  consent,  and 
that  which  is  now  considered  a  cherished  "  in- 
stitution" was  then  regarded  as,  I  will  not  say 
an  entailed  evil,  but  an  entailment  on  the 
colonies  by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country 
against  their  wishes.  At  any  rate,  it  stands 
upon  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1788,  and  went  into  operation  in  1789. 
When  it  was  adopted  the  state  of  the  country 
was  this :  Slavery  existed  in  the  Southern 
States ;  there  was  a  very  large  extent  of  un- 
occupied territory — the  whole  North-west — 
which  it  was  understood  was  destined  to  be 
formed  into  States  ;  and  it.  was  then  deter- 
mined that  no  slavery  should  exist  in  this  ter- 
ritory north-west  of  the  Ohio.  I  gather  now, 
as  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  history  of 
the  time,  and  the  history  of  the  debates,  that 
the  prevailing  motives  with  the  North  for 
a<ireeino-  to  this  recognition  of  the  existence 
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of  slavery  in  the  Southern  Slates,  and  giving 
a  representation  to  those  States,  founded  in 
part  upon  their  slaves,  was  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  acquisition  of  territory  would 
be  made  to  form  new  States  on  the  Southern 
frontier  of  this  country,  either  by  cession  or 
conquest.  It  is  plain  that  taking  the  history 
of  the  times  together,  the  reason  why  the  slave 
representation  was  allowed,  was  that  since  the 
North-west  Territory  was  destined  by  ordi- 
nance to  be  free,  and  since  nobody  looked  to 
any  acquisition  by  conquest  or  cession  for  the 
creation  of  slave  States  at  the  South,  there 
was  an  insisting  on  the  part  of  the  South  to 
suffer  slavery  where  it  did  exist,  and  to  be 
represented  according  to  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  limited  by  these  two  considerations:  first, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories ;  and  second,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  anticipation  of  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
territory.  And  now,  sir,  I  am  one,  who,  un- 
derstanding that  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution, mean  to  abide  by  it. 

There  is  another  principle,  equally  clear, 
by  which  1  mean  to  abide;  and  that  is,  that  in 
the  Convention  and  in  the  first  Congress,  when 
appealed  to  on  the  subject  by  petitions  and  all 
along  in  the  history  of  this  government,  it  was 
and  has  been  a  conceded  point  that  slavery,  in 
the  States  in  which  it  did  exist,  was  a  matter 
of  State  regulation  exclusively,  and  that  Con- 
gress had  not  the  least  power  over  it,  or  right 
to  interfere  with  it.  Therefore,  1  say  that  all 
agitations  and  attempts  to  disturb  the  relations 
between  master  and  slave,  by  persons  not  liv- 
ing in  the  slave  States,  are  unconstitutional  in 
their  spirit,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  productive 
of  nothing  but  evil  and  mischief.  I  counte- 
nance none  of  them.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Governments  of  those  Stales  where  slave- 
ry exists  are  to  regulate  it,  is  for  their  own 
consideration,  under  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents,  to  the  general  laws  of  pro- 
priety, humanity  and  justice,  and  to  God. 
Associations  formed  elsewhere,  springing  from 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  or  any  other  cause, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  They 
have  never  received  any  encouragement  from 
me,  and  they  never  will.  In  my  opinion,  they 
have  done  nothing  but  to  delay  and  defeat 
their  own  professed  objects.  I  have  stated,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  state  of  things  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  What  has  happened  since?  Sir,  it 
has  happened  that,  above  and  beyond  all  con- 
templation or  expectation  of  the  original  fra- 
mers of  the  Constitution,  foreign  territory  has 
been  acquired  by  cession,  first  from  Spain  and 
then  from  France,  on  our  Southern  frontier. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that?  Five 
slaveholding  States  have  been  created  and 


added  to  the  Union  ;  bringing  ten  Senators 
into  this  body,  (I  include  Texas,  which  I  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  a  foreign  acquisition  also,) 
and  up  to  this  hour  in  which  1  address  you, 
not  one  free  State  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  from  all  this  acquired  territory — not 
one  ! 

Mr.  Berrien  (in  his  seat) — Yes — Iowa. 

Mr.  Webster. — Iowa  is  not  yet  in  the 
Union.  Her  Senators  are  not  here.  When 
she  comes  in,  there  will  be  one  to  five — one 
Free  State  to  five  Slave,  formed  out  of  new 
Territories.  Now,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
there  should  be  any  complaint  of  injustice  ex- 
ercised by  the  North  toward  the  South.  North- 
ern votes  have  been  necessary,  they  have  been 
ready,  and  ihey  have  been  rendered  to  aid  the 
formation  of  these  five  new  slaveholding  States. 
These  are  facts  ;  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  very  properly  put  it  as  a  case  in 
which  we  ought  to  present  ourselves  before 
the  world  for  its  judgment,  let  us  now  see  how 
we  stand.  I  do  not  represent  the  North  ;  I 
state  my  own  case;  and  present  the  matter  in 
that  light,  in  which  I  am  willing,  as  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  Congress,  to  be  adjudged  by 
civilized  humanity.  I  say,  then,  that  accord- 
ing to  true  history,  the  slaveholding  interest  in 
this  country  has  not  been  a  disfavoured  inter- 
est;  it  has  not  been  disfavoured  by  the  North. 
The  North  has  concurred  to  bring  in  these 
five  slaveholding  States  out  of  newly  acquired 
territory,  which  acquisitions  were  never  at  all 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitutional-  of  the  people  when 
they  agreed  that  here  should  be  a  representa- 
tion of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  then 
existing  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  restflt  of  this? 
We  stand  here  now — at  least  I  do  for  one — to 
say  that  considering  that  there  have  been  al- 
ready five  new  slaveholding  States  formed  out 
of  newly  acquired  territory  and  one  only  at 
most  non-slaveholding  State,  I  do  not  feel  thai 
I  am  called  on  to  go  farther,  I  do  not  feel  the 
obligation  to  yield  more.  But  our  friends  o( 
the  South  say,  You  deprive  us  of  all  our  rights 
— we  have  fought  for  this  Territory,  and  you 
deny  us  participation  in  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  as  it  really  is, 
and  since  the  honourable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  proposes  to  leave  the  case  to  the  en- 
lightened and  impartial  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  as  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  case  pro- 
per to  be  considered  by  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  let  us  consider  how  the  mailer  in 
truth  stands."  What  is  the  consequence! 
Gentlemen  who  advocate  the  case  which  my 
honourable  friend  from  Georgia  with  so  much 
ability  sustains,  declare  that  we  invade  their 
rights — that  we  deprive  them  of  a  participation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  territories  acquired  by  the 
common  services  and  common  exertions  of  all. 
Is  this  true?  How  deprived?  Of  what  do 
we  deprive  them?  Why,  they  say  that  we 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  their 
slaves  as  slaves,  into  the  new  territories.  Well, 
sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  that  ?  They  say 
thai  in  this  way  we  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  into  this  acquired  forritory  with 
their  properly.  Their  "  property?" — what  do 
they  mean  by  that?    We  ceitninly  do  not  de- 
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prive  them  of  the  privilege  of  going  into  these 
newly  acquired  territories  with  all  that,  in  the 
general  estimate  of  human  society,  in  the  gen- 
eral and  common  and  universal  understanding 
of  mankind,  is  esteemed  property.  Not  at  all. 
The  truth  is  just  this  :  They  have  in  their  own 
States,  peculiar  laws,  which  create  property 
in  persons.  They  have  a  system  of  local  leg- 
islation on  which  slavery  rests ;  while  every 
body  agrees  that  it  is  against  natural  law,  or 
at  least  against  the  common  understanding 
which  prevails  as  to  what  is  natural  law.  I 
am  not  going  into  metaphysics,  for  therein  I 
should  encounter  the  Hon.  member  from  South 
Carolina,  and  we  should  wander  in  "endless 
mazes  lost,"  until  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

The  Southern  States  have  peculiar  laws, 
and  by  those  laws  there  is  property  in  slaves. 
This  is  purely  local.  The  real  meaning,  then, 
of  Southern  gentlemen,  in  making  this  com- 
plaint, is,  that  they  cannot  go  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  Slates  carrying  with  them 
their  own  peculiar  local  law — a  law  which 
creates  property  in  persons.  This,  according 
to  their  own  statement,  is  all  the  ground  of 
complaint  they  have.  Now,  here,  I  think, 
gentlemen  are  unjust  towards  us.  How  un- 
just they  are,  others  will  judge — generations 
that  will  come  after  us  will  judge.  It  will  not 
be  contended  that  this  sort  of  personal  slavery 
exists  by  general  law.  It  exists  only  by  local 
law.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  validity  of 
that  local  law  where  it  is  established  ;  but  I 
say  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  local  law.  It 
is  nothing  more.  And  wherever  the  local  law 
does  not  extend,  property  in  persons  does  not 
exist.  Well,  sir,  what  is  now  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  our  Southern  friends  ?  They  say  : 
'  We  will  carry  our  local  laws  with  us  where- 
ever  we  go.  We  insist  that  Congress  does  us 
injustice  unless  it  establishes  in  the  Territory 
into  which  we  wish  to  go,  our  own  local  law.' 
This  demand  I,  for  one,  resist,  and  shall  re- 
sist. It  goes  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
inequality  unless  persons  under  this  local  law. 
and  holding  property  by  aulhority  of  that  law, 
can  go  into  new  territory  and  there  establish 
that  local  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  law. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
that  between  slavery  and  freedom,  freedom 
should  always  be  presumed,  and  slavery  must 
always  be  proved.  If  any  question  arose  as 
to  the  statvs  of  an  individual  in  Rome,  he  was 
presumed  to  be  free  until  he  was  proved  to  be 
a  slave. 

So,  I  suppose,  is  the  general  law  of  man- 
kind. An  individual  is  to  be  presumed  to  be 
free  until  a  law  can  be  produced  which  creates 
ownership  in  his  person.  1  do  not  dispute  the 
force  and  validity  of  the  local  law,  as  I  have 
already  said  ;  but,  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
proved  ;  and  therefore  if  individuals  go  into 
any  part  of  the  earth  it  is  to  be  proved  that 
they  are  not  freemen,  or  else  the  presumption 
is  that  they  are.  Now,  our  friends  seem  to 
think  that  an  inequality  arises  from  restrain- 
ing them  from  going  into  the  territories,  unless 
there  be  a  law  provided  which  shall  protect' 
their  ownership  in  persons.  The  assertion  is, 
that  we  create  an  inequality.  Is  there  nothing 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  in  relation  to  ine- 1 


quality?  Sir,  from  the  date  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  councils  that  formed  and  esta- 
blished this  Constitution,  and  I  suppose  in  all 
men's  judgment  since,  it  is  received  as  a  settled 
truth,  that  slave  labour  and  free  labour  do  not 
exist  well  together.  I  have  before  me  a  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Convention 
that  formed  the  Constitution — to  that  effect. 
He  says  that  the  objection  to  slave  labour  is 
that  it  puts  free  white  labour  in  disrepute ;  that 
it  makes  labour  to  be  regarded  as  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  free  white  man,  and 
that  he  despises  to  work — to  use  his  expres- 
sion — where  slaves  are  employed.  This  is 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  Free  States  ;  if 
it  be  true,  as  to  a  great  extent  it  certainly  is, 
that  wherever  slave  labour  prevails,  free  white 
labour  is  excluded  or  discouraged.  I  agree, 
that  slave  labour  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
free  labour,  totally.  There  is  free  white  la- 
bour in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  other  Slates. 
But  it  necessarily  loses  something  of  its  res- 
pectability, by  the  side  of,  and  when  associ- 
ated with,  slave  labour.  Wherever  labour  is 
mainly  performed  by  slaves,  it  is  regarded  as 
degrading  to  free  men.  The  free  men  of  the 
North,  therefore,  have  a  deep  interest  to  keep 
labour  free,  exclusively  free,  in  the  new  terri- 
tories. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  farther  into  this  alleged 
inequality.  There  is  no  pretence  that  South- 
ern people  may  not  go  into  territory  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  only  restraint  is  that  they  shall  not  carry 
slaves  thither  and  continue  that  relation.  They 
say  this  shuts  them  altogether  out.  Why, 
sir,  there  can  be  nothing  more  inaccurate  in 
point  of  fact  than  this.  I  understand  that  one 
half  the  people  who  settled  Illinois,  are  people, 
or  the  descendants  of  people,  who  come  from 
the  Southern  Stales.  And  I  suppose  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  Ohio  are  those,  or  de- 
scendants  of  those,  who  emigrated  from  the 
South  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  respect  to 
those  two  States,  they  are  at  this  day  settled  I 
by  people  of  Southern  origin  in  as  great  a  pro- 
portion as  they  are  by  people  of  Northern 
origin,  according  to  the  general  numbers  and  I 
proportion  of  people,  South  and  North.  There  i 
are  as  many  people  from  the  South,  in  propor-  • 
tion  to  the  whole  people  of  the  South,  in  those 
States,  as  there  are  from  the  North,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  people  of  the  North.  There 
is,  then,  no  exclusion  of  Southern  people ; 
there  is  only  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  local 
law.  Neither  in  principle  nor  in  fact  is  there 
any  inequality. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  a  fair 
and  just  discretion,  to  say  that,  considering 
that  there  have  been  five  slaveholding  States 
added  to  this  Union  out  of  foreign  acquisitions, 
and  as  yet  only  one  free  State;  whether,  un- 
der this  state  of  things,  it  is  unreasonable  and 
unjust  in  the  slightest  degree  to  limit  their  far- 
ther extension  ?    That  is  the  question.    I  see 
no  injustice  in  it.    As  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said  the 
'  other  day.    I  have  said  that  I  shall  consent  to 
[no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  this 
continent,  nor  any  increase  of  slave  represen- 
I  tation  in  the  other  House  of  Congress. 
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I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  for  my  con-; 
duct  and  my  vote.  We  of  the  North  have 
gone  in  this  respect  already  far  beyond  all  that 
any  Southern  man  could  have  expected,  or  did 
expect,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  repeat  the  statement  of  the  fact, 
of  the  creation  of  five  new  States  out  of  newly 
acquired  territory.  We  have  done  that  which, 
if  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  had  fore- 
seen, they  never  would  have  agreed  to  slave 
representation.  We  have  yielded  thus  far ; 
and  we  have  now  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, twenty  persons  voting  upon  this  very 
question,  and  upon  all  other  questions,  who 
are  there  only  in  virtue  of  the  representations 
of  slaves. 

Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  by  remarking, 
that  while  I  am  willing  to  present  this  as  pre- 
senting my  own  judgment  and  position,  in  re- 
gard  to  this  case — and  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  speaking  for  others  than 
myself;  and  while  1  am  willing  to  present  this 
to  the  whole  world,  as  my  own  justification,  I 
rest  on  these  propositions  : — First,  That  when 
this  Constitution  was  adopted  nobody  looked 
for  any  new  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  form- 
ed into  new  slaveholding  States.  Secondly, 
That  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  prohib- 
ited, and  were  intended  to  prohibit,  and  should 
be  construed  to  prohibit,  all  interference  of  the 
General  Government  with  slavery  as  it  existed 
and  as  it  still  exists  in  the  States.  And  then, 
that  looking  to  the  effect  of  these  new  acquisi- 
tions which  have  in  this  great  degree  enured 
to  strengthen  that  interest  in  the  South  by  the 
addition  of  five  States,  there  is  nothing  unjust, 
nothing  of  which  any  honest  man  can  com- 
plain, if  he  is  intelligent ;  and  1  feel  there  is 
nothing  which  the  civilized  world,  if  they  take 
notice  of  so  humble  a  person  as  myself,  will 
reproach  me  with,  when  I  say,  as  1  said  the 
other  day,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  for 
one,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  con- 
sent to  the  farther  extension  of  the  area  of  sla- 
very in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  farther 
increase  of  Slave  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Frightful  Accident  and  Extraordinary 
Display  of  Courage  by  a  Little  Girl. — As 
two  gentlemen  were  crossing  the  suspension 
bridge,  below  the  Falls,  from  the  American 
side,  on  Friday  evening,  when  about  200 
yards  from  the  Canada  side,  they  heard  a  noise 
like  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body  over  the  pre- 
cipice, a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  and  imme- 
diately observed  a  little  girl  running  towards 
the  bridge.  She  passed  several  men  who  were 
standing  in  the  vicinity,  and  hastened  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  bridge,  where  she  descended 
a  sort  of  ladder  or  stairway  made  by  pins  be- 
ing driven  into  a  large  pole  or  log  placed  in 
an  upright  position,  and  reaching  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  bridge  some  80  or  90  feet 
down  the  precipice,  to  a  sort  of  recess  in  the 
cliffs.  When  she  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  she  climbed  with  increased  speed  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  under  the  overhanging 
rocks,  to  the  place  from  above  which  she  had 
started,  and  descending  a  few  steps,  she  was 
observed  trying  to  raise  and  carry  some  ob- 
ject, which  the  gentlemen  who  had  watched 


her  movements  with  increasing  interest,  soon 
became  satisfied  was  a  child  that  had  fallen 
over  the  precipice.  They  hastened  to  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  sent  down  some  men  who 
had  not  known  of  the  accident.  The  child,  a 
little  girl  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  was 
lashed  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  men  and 
brought  up,  alive,  although  greatly  injured, 
having  one  or  both  of  her  legs  broken,  and 
one  eye  considerably  bruised,  but  she  will  pro- 
bably recover.  That  the  child  was  not  in- 
stantly killed,  is  truly  astonishing,  as  it  must 
have  fallen  over  100  feet  perpendicularly, 
without  anything  to  impede  her  progress,  on 
the  broken  stones  below. 

The  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  little 
girl,  perhaps  10  or  11  years  of  age,  sister  of 
the  one  who  met  with  the  accident,  was  also 
astonishing. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv.,  19th  Aug. 


Fire  Annihilator. — The  fire  annihilator  is 
a  small  machine  of  the  size  of  a  common  pail, 
containing  several  iron  encasements,  and  in 
the  middle  seven  pounds  of  nitre,  carbon,  and 
gypsum,  in  the  proportions  of  six,  two,  and 
two,  and  also  one  quart  of  water;  at  a  touch 
of  the  finger  on  a  small  piston,  charged  with  a 
small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potass  and  sugar, 
the  compound  is  in  a  moment  converted  into 
steam  to  an  amount  so  enormous,  that  it  equals 
the  quantity  produced  by  a  five-horse  steam- 
boiler,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  brigade  fire-en- 
gine. The  whole  machine  can  be  made  for 
one  pound,  of  which  the  combustible  spent  is 
worth  only  fourteen  pence. —  The  Builder. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

MARY  FELL. 

Mary  Fell,  of  Uxbridge,  England,  a  minis- 
ter, widow  of  Richard  Fell,  deceased  Tenth 
month  9th,  1846,  aged  58  years. 

This  beloved  Friend  was  visited  when  very 
young  by  the  incomes  of  Divine  Grace,  ena- 
bling her  to  see  the  evil  propensities  of  her 
own  heart,  and  making  her  sensible  that  if  she 
would  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  she  must  move 
under  its  constraining  and  restraining  power. 
In  the  year  1808  she  was  married  to  Richard 
Fell,  by  which  union  she  became  a  member 
of  Southwark  Monthly  Meeting.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  she  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  her  health  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state,  and  her  mind  was  brought 
very  low,  under  a  sense  of  her  spiritual  condi- 
tion, often  lamenting  her  inability  to  assemble 
with  her  Friends  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship.  In  memoranda,  written  about  the 
24th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  enabled  to  say, 
"  Once  more  1  can  feelingly  acknowledge  the 
Lord  is  good  ;  His  power  is  above  every  pow- 
er, and  I  feel  willing  I  trust,  measurably  to 
give  up  all  things  for  that  inestimable  gift,  the 
gift  of  grace.  Oh  !  what  a  desirable  thing  it 
is  to  serve  the  Lord  !  he  is  a  strong  tower  to 
flee  unto  in  the  time  of  trial  and  distress." 

In  the  year  1821,  she  removed  with  her 
family  to  Uxbridge,  where  she  resided  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Although  she  was 
frequently  prevented,  through  ill'  health,  from 
assembling  with  her  Friends,  she  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  ever  on 


the  watch  to  be  faithful  in  her  great  Master's 
work,  she  was  often  led  to  address  them  from 
her  couch  or  bed  of  sickness;  when  able  to 
get  out,  her  communications  were  frequent, 
often  addressing  the  rising  generation  in  a 
powerful  and  impressive  manner  ;  to  these  her 
appeals  were  strong  to  be  faithful  to  the  guid- 
ance and  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
their  own  minds  ;  to  this  class,  and  to  the  poor 
of  this  world  of  other  religious  denominations, 
her  labours,  latterly,  were  very  much  directed. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying,  and 
abounded  with  scriptural  and  Christian  truths. 
She  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  and  fami- 
lies of  Friends  in  Essex  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  at  different  times,  the  counties  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  "Buckingham,  and  Kent,  with  parts  of 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
she  once  paid  a  very  general  visit  to  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  the  nation  of  Ireland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845,  our  be- 
loved Friend  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  when 
she  was  deprived  of  all  consciousness,  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  very  doubtful  whether  she 
would  long  survive;  but  it  pleased  an  all  wise 
Providence  to  restore  her  again  to  her  Friends, 
and  to  make  further  use  of  her  in  his  church. 
After  her  recovery,  she  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  awfulness  of  her  situation  ;  and  no 
doubt  in  allusion  to  her  attack,  she  was  induc- 
ed to  make  the  following  memorandum  : — "  I 
long  to  go  faithfully  forward  to  the  end  of  my 
race,  that  whenever  I  am  called,  I  may  be 
ready ;  however  awfully  sudden  my  dismissal 
from  earth  may  appear  to  bystanders,  I  hope 
through  ouradorable  and  ever  blessed  Redeem- 
er and  advocate  with  the  Father  I  shall  be  ac- 
cepted." In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  it 
pleased  Him  who  cannot  err,  to  deprive  her 
by  death  of  many  near  and  dear  relatives  in 
quick  succession  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years,  she  was 
bereaved  of  her  beloved  and  sympathizing 
husband  :  this  was  indeed  a  bitter  cup  ;  yet 
although  of  a  peculiarly  affectionate  and  sen- 
sitive disposition,  she  was  supported  under 
these  close  trials  with  remarkable  composure 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  being  never 
heard  to  murmur,  but  rather  to  pour  out  her 
spirit  in  the  language  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  she  had 
a  minute  liberating  her  to  hold  some  meetings 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  those  not  in  reli- 
gious profession  with  us,  and  especially  those 
of  the  poorer  classes,  which  under  great  bodily 
weakness,  she  was  enabled  to  accomplish. 

On  the  1st  of  the  First  month,  1846,  she 
writes  :  "  New  Year's  day  !  the  fleetness  of 
time  is  awful :  how  have  I  spent  the  last  year? 
T  hope  in  some  measure  in  the  service  of  my 
Lord."  Alluding  to  these  engagements,  she 
says,  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  poor  ministers 
must  be  willing  to  be  baptized  again  and  again 
for  every  fresh  service." 

This  dedicated  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord,  although  in  great  bodily  weakness,  ap- 
plied to  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Sixth 
month  of  the  same  year,  to  have  liberty, to 
attend  some  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  more  pub- 
lic nature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FoJkstone ; 
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this  engagement  she  was  enabled  very  nearly 
to  accomplish  ;  meetings  were  held  in  some 
places  where  no  Friends  reside,  and  where 
they  were  but  little  known,  yet  in  these  (here 
was  great  openness  evinced  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  remarkably  owned  by  the  oversha- 
dowing and  solemnizing  power  of  Truth  ;  this 
was  eminently  the  case  in  the  last  she  attend- 
ed, (held  at  Charing,)  in.  which  she  was 
strengthened  to  minister  to  the  states  of  the 
people. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the  Ninth 
momh,  on  her  way  homeward,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Maidstone,  but 
it  pleased  Him  whose  ways  are  inscrutable, 
to  order  it  otherwise.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
that  place  she  had  an  attack  of  an  apoplectic 
nature  from  which  she  partially  recovered  ; 
but  the  symptoms  soon  became  more  alarm- 
ing, and  with  little  exception,  she  continued  in 
a  state  of  great  weakness  both  physically  and 
mentally,  until  her  death  ;  yet  at  times,  she 
appeared  clear  and  collected,  and  on  the  5th 
of  the  Tenth  month,  her  mind  was  remarkably 
clothed  with  love,  and  she  expressed  a  very 
lively  interest  for  many  of  her  Friends.  She 
remarked  that  during  this  illness  her  mind  had 
been  much  depressed,  but  now  she  was  very 
peaceful  and  quiet,  adding,  that  the  Lord  had 
been  very  merciful  to  her.  Although  she  did 
not  appear  sensible  of  her  end  being  so  near, 
yet  the  very  affectionate  leave  she  took  of  her 
near  relations  and  friends,  when  they  retired 
for  the  night,  was  very  striking.  After  this, 
she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  her  valuable  life  soon  closed. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued from  page  389.) 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1789.  Peter  Yarna! 
left  his  home  to  visit  the  settlement  at  Red 
stone,  and  parts  of  Virginia.  During  this 
journey  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Bringhurst, 
from  which  we  lake  the  following  extracts 
It  is  dated  at  Baltimore,  First  month  23rd, 
1790. 

M  Last  evening,  we  had  a  large  meeting  in 
this  town.  My  concern  was  more  particu 
larly  among  the  people  called  Methodists  (both 
here  and  in  many  other  parts).  With  the  ad 
vice  of  Friends,  1  appointed  a  meeting  in  thei 
house.  My  heart  yearned  towards  them;  for 
it  is  a  truth  that  unto  many  of  this  people  hath 
the  Lord,  in  the  late  precious,  humbling  visita 
tion  of  his  love,  granted  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life;  and  to  those  visited  ones  have  I 
been  sent.  It  is  of  his  mercy,  dear  James, 
that  I  have  been  cared  for ;  even  1  who  am 
the  least  of  all,  and  not  worthy  to  have  a  part 
with  his  people.  And  I  do  ardently  wish, 
that  those,  whom  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel 
hath  gathered  to  a  humble,  seeking  desire  after 
him,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
ways,  may  ever  dwell  near  to  that  holy  prin- 
ciple, which  hath  dawned  upon  their  under- 
standings ;  and  unto  which,  if  they  take  heed, 
they  shall  do  well. 

"  Nothing  short  of  this,  can  keep  us.  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Lord's  people,  in 


all  generations.  An  humble -and  inward  at- 
tention thereto,  made  our  worthy  predecessors 
honourable  in  their  day  ;  and  their  feet  were 
made  '  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,'  while 
they  published  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and 
salvation.  Being  delegated  by  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  recompense 
of  an  everlasting  reward,  if  they  endured  with 
faithfulness  in  their  Master's  cause,  unto  the 
end, — they  pursued,  with  alacrity  of  soul,  the 
ways  of  his  commandments  ;  and,  being  re- 
deemed from  corruptible  things,  many,  through 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  shining  ex- 
ample, were  brought  to  share  with  them  of  the 
good  things  which  the  Lord  hath  in  store  for 
the  children  of  light ;  and  many  who  had  been 
seeking  the  living  among  the  dead  forms  of 
worship,  were  gathered  to  the  living  substance, 
to  the  enriching  of  their  hearts,  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  borders. 

But  now,  how  low  is  the  state  of  our  So- 
ciety in  many  places,  and  even  in  your  great 
and  opulent  city,  unto  which  the  Lord  hath 
been  gracious, — blessing  it  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth;  and  he 
is  now  calling  to  its  inhabitants  for  fruits,  an- 
swerable to  the  favours  and  mercies  bestowed. 
Too  many  of  those  who  have  been  invited  by 
him  to  the  marriage-supper,  have  been  plead- 
ing excuses  ;  the  world  and  its  votaries  have 
obstructed  their  way,  and  many  have  been 
wounded  and  slain  by  its  friendships,  and  its 
spirit,  whom  the  Lord  had  designed  for  useful- 
ness in  his  church.  The  pomp  and  glory  of 
things  transient  and  fading  have  dimmed  their 
lights,  and  they  are  thus  kept  back  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  of  the  king's  Son, — 
the  possession  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  ! 
Yet,  they  are  still  invited  ; — and  the  call  goes 
forth  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and 
into  the  high  ways  and  hedges  ; — for  still 
there  is  room, — and  his  table  will  be  filled 
with  guests. 

"  May  the  young  men, — thy  children,  whom 
I  love  in  the  Truth,  and  on  whom  many  tal- 
ents have  been  bestowed  for  a  wise  improve- 
ment,— with  one  accord  accept  the  message. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  others,  their  cotempora- 
ries,  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  that  essential 
pleasure,  promised  to  all  who  seek  it  in  since- 
rity, and  are  found  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
receive  it." 

The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  still  en- 
deavour to  prevent  us  who  are  all  called  to 
the  mnrriage-supper  of  the  Lamb,  from  accept- 
ing the  invitation,  and  from  taking  our  places 
in  wedding  garments  fitted  and  prepared  by 
him.  It  is  said  that  our  plain,  rough-spoken 
Friend  Jane  Watson,  once  commenting  on  the 
flimsy  excuses  of  those  in  the  parable,  who  on 
being  invited,  declined,  because  of  various  tri- 
lling worldly  engagements,  when  she  came  to 
treat  on  the  answer,  "  I  have  married  a  wife, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  come,"  remarked, 
"  This  was  the  greatest  fool  of  all,  for  he 
should  have  gone  and  taken  his  wife  with 
him." 

The  love  .of  wealth,  and  the  results  of  it, 
are  and  have  been  main  causes  of  the  degene- 
racy visible  in  the  families  of  many  Friends  in 
modern  time.    During  the  early  days  of  our 


Society,  when  Friends  were  everywhere  spo- 
ken against  and  persecuted,  a  farce  or  play  of  I 
some  kind  was  introduced  and  acted  on  the 
stage  in  the  city  of  London,  which,  although 
almost  blasphemous  in  its  parts,  was  one  in 
which  a  striking,  soul-important  truth  was  set 
forth.  A  person  was  introduced,  intended 
with  awful  boldness  to  represent  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world, — another  was  to  perso- 
nify the  Devil  ; — others  were  mortals  seeking 
to  obtain,  by  petitioning  the  Dispenser  of  all 
benefits,  that  which  seemed  most  desirable  to 
them.  Each  one  was  allowed  one  request, 
and  that  one  was  always  granted.  One  ask- 
ed riches,  and  obtained  it,  another  honour,  an- 
other revenge  on  his  enemies.  At  last  a  poor 
persecuted  Quaker  was  introduced,  who  asked 
for  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  When  the 
others  found  he  had  obtained  it,  with  one  con- 
sent they  cried  out,  that  they  had  forgotten  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  wanted  that  also. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  too  late,  their 
choice  was  made,  and  they  must  abide  by  it. 
At  this  part  of  the  play,  he  who  represented 
the  Devil,  addressing  the  persecutors  of  the 
Quakers,  said  to  this  effect :  "  You  are  fools  ! 
you  persecute  the  Quakers,  and  cast  them 
into  prison;  taking  away  their  goods  and  liv- 
ing from  them,  so  that  they  have  no  certainty 
of  either  liberty  or  estate;  and  that  tends  to 
wean  them  from  lower  enjoyments,  and  to 
keep  them  low  and  humble;  which  puts  them 
out  of  my  reach.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Let  them  alone,  and  as  they  are  an  honest, 
industrious  people,  there  will  be  a  blessing  on 
their  labour,  and  they  will  grow  rich  and 
proud  ;  build  them  fine  houses,  and  get  fine 
furniture;  and  they  will  lose  their  humility, 
and  become  like  other  people,  and  then  /  shall 
have  them  /" 

What  an  abundance  of  fine  houses,  fine 
furniture,  fine  pictures,  are  found  amongst  us 
in  these  degenerate  days,  which  our  worthy 
ancestors,  would  not  have  been  willing  to  have 
owned.  It  is  but  recently  we  observed  a  no- 
tice of  a  painting  made  for  a  member  active  in 
Society  matters,  the  pay  for  which  in  dollars, 
counted  by  thousands.  Was  there  a  momen- 
tary suspension  of  the  cries  of  the  poor  and 
the  starving  for  bread,  when  the  bargain  lor 
wasting  so  large  a  portion  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance was  made?  Who  with  a  Christian 
heart  does  not  know,  that  the  superabundant 
resources  of  the  rich,  is  a  fund  in  the  will  and 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  on  which  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  have  a  right  to  draw. 
Thus  whoever  wastes  them,  is  in  fact  spoiling 
the  property  of  others,  taking  the  food  from 
the  mouth,  the  clothes  from  the  back,  the  shel- 
ter  from  the  head,  of  the  starving,  the  naked, 
the  outcast. 

Our  Friend  Anthony  Benezet  who  felt  him- 
self restrained  from  aM  needless  expense,  whe- 
ther in  ministering  to  his  own  comfort,  or  to 
the  gratification  of  what  might  be  considered 
'  good  taste,'  being  in  a  store  where  many  fine 
costly  goods  were  sold,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  What  a  number  of  beautiful  things  are  here, 
which  I  do  not  want  I"  Were  he  turned  into 
the  picture  galleries  of  some  bearing  our  name, 
to  the  parlours  ornamented  with  paintings  and 
gilding,  to  the  chambers,  to  the  libraries,  to 
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the  wardrobes,  with  both  hands  uplifted  we 
might  hear  him  exclaim  with  greater  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  than  he  ever  felt  when  he  wrote 
the  words,  "  The  sumptuousness  of  our  dwell- 
ings, our  equipage,  our  dress,  fnrnilure,  and 
the  luxury  of  our  tables,  have  become  a  snare 
to  us,  and  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  !" 

The  everlasting  effect  of  an  attachment  to  the 
riches,  the  honour,  the  enjoyments,  the  com- 
forts of  this  life,  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  a 
dream  of  Samuel  Fothergill's.  He  says,  "One 
night  after  I  had  retired  to  rest,  I  was  led  to 
trace  back  the  transactions  of  my  life,  from 
my  cradle  even  to  that  very  time.  The  re- 
membrance filled  my  soul  with  humble 
thankfulness,  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  the 
blessed  assurance  of  being  eternally  happy,  if 
t  never  opened  my  eyes  more  in  this  world. 
With  these  considerations  and  deep  impres- 
sions of  mind,  I  fell  into  a  natural  sleep  ;  and 
thought  the  dissolution  of  the  world  was  come  ; 
— that  I  heard  a  trumpet,  at  which  the  earth 
and  sea  were  to  give  up  their  dead.  After- 
wards they  ascended  in  great  numbers  before 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  at  the  tribunal 
seat  of  justice  ;  many  on  the  right  hand  in 
white,  and  multitudes  on  the  left,  whose  cloth- 
ing was  dark  and  gloomy.  1  thought  I  ac- 
companied those  on  the  right ;  and  we  were 
borne  away  as  upon  the  wings  of  archangels 
to  the  celestial  regions  of  eternal  bliss.  From 
thence  I  returned  to  view  those  miserable  ob- 
jects on  the  left,  for  whom  all  that  was  within 
me  was  concerned.  I  saw  many  that  were 
clothed  in  white,  yet  at  a  distance,  some  of 
them  individuals  now  in  the  body.  I  said, 
Lord,  what  have  these  done  that  they  are  left 
behind.  Then  instantly,  their  white  raiment 
I  Fell  off",  and  I  beheld  them  bound  as  with  shack- 
les of  iron  and  fettered  to  the  earth." 

Of  those  still  in  the  body  seen  by  Samuel 
Fothergill  thus  chained  to  the  earth,  were  his 
cousins  Gilbert  Thompson  and  his  sisters. 
The  morning  after  his  dream,  Samuel  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Gilbert,  containing  an  account  of 
Ihe  dream,  somewhat  more  full  as  respects 
them  :  "  I  beheld  a  variety  of  states,  and  many 
clothed  in  different  colours,  many  in  white, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  of  different  degrees 
of  lustre  and  beauty.  I  saw  many  whom  I 
knew,  and  amongst  others  thyself  and  sisters  ; 
I  thought  your  garments  appeared  more  white 
than  many ;  and  whilst  I  mused  on  the  tre- 
mendous yet  glorious  day,  the  trumpet  sounded 
[with  a  distinguishing  energy,  and  seemed  to 
pay,  Come,  ye  blessed  !  I  beheld  multitudes 
trise,  as  from  the  eminence  of  a  mountain,  and 
tscend  triumphantly-  My  eye  descended  to 
he  mountain  from  whence  many  had  risen, 
>  ttnd  in  whose  company  I  had  seen  thee  and 
[hy  sisters.  I  thought  I  clearly  saw  you  re- 
gain on  the  earth,  clothed  in  garments  mea- 
lurably  white.  I  queried  in  my  heart,  alas ! 
low  happens  it  that  these  are  left  behind, 
mmediately  the  white  garments  fell  off",  and 
pch  of  you  appeared  in  the  common  dress  in 
Which  you  usually  appear.  But  I  beheld 
chains  which  seemed  fastened  about  your 
necks,  and  bound  every  limb  and  part  of  the 
|ody  but  the  head,  and  these  chains  were  fast- 
Ined  to  great  rings  in  the  earth,  and  held  you 


so  fast  as  to  prevent  any  of  you  ascending  to 
those  who  hud  taken  wing  and  risen  on  high. 
Here  I  awaked  in  great  concern  of  mind,  and 
found  an  engagement  to  impart  it  immediately 
to  thyself  and  sisters." 

There  is  still  another  dream,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  is  obvious,  and  the  interpretation 
sure,  bearing  strongly  on  the  various  things 
that  hinder  our  gaining  heaven. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

THE  TRAVELLER  IN  PALESTINE. 

Blest  land  of  Judea  !  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories,  pilgrim-like,  throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills  !  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  chime  on  my  ear; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  his  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene  ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galilee  ! 

Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley  !  where,  swollen  and 
strong, 

Thy  river,  O  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along ; 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain. 

There,  down  from  his  mountains,  stern  Zebulon  came, 
And  Naphtali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of  flame  ; 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  roll'd  harmlessly  on  ; 
For  the  "  Arm  of  the  Lord,"  was  Abinoarn's  son  ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks,  and  the  caverns  which 
rang 

To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess  sang, 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-side  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  between  ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  his  feet  ? 

I  tread  where  the  Twelve  in  their  wayfaring  trod  ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  Chosen  of  God — 
When  his  blessing  was  heard,  and  his  lessons  were 
taught, 

When  the  blind  were  restored,  and  the  healing  was 
wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  his  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  came ; 
These  hills  he  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the  same  ; 
The  founts  where  he  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow; 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his 
brow. 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet, 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead  and  chains  on  her  feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  Wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  ? 
Were  my  spirit  but  turn'd  from  the  outward  and  dim, 
It  could  gaze  even  now  on  the  presence  of  Him  ! 


Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when, 
In  love  and  in  meekness,  he  moved  among  men  ; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me  ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  he  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood, 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  bowed  him  to 
bear, 

Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer : — 

Yet  Loved  of  the  Father,  thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent,  here  ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same,  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone  !  but,  in  glory  and  power, 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same! 

J.  G.  WllITTlER. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  391.) 

The  passages  which  have  been  quoted  from 
the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  exhibit  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  her  want  of  consistency  as  a  Friend,  and 
show  that  with  all  her  fine  natural  faculties, 
her  wide  sympathies  for  the  sufferings  of  her 
fellow  creatures,  her  great  capacity  for  doing 
good,  and  for  acquiring  an  ascendency  over 
others,  the  earnestness  and  fervour  of  her 
feelings, — she  was  not, in  some  important  parti- 
culars, one  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Let 
us  then  endeavour  to  trace  the  influences 
which  so  moulded  her  opinions ;  and  to 
point  out,  so  far  as  the  book  before  us  enables 
us  to  do  it,  the  particulars  in  which  her  belief 
and  practice  differed  from  the  Society,  of 
which  she  was  so  conspicuous  a  member. 

The  passages  which  follow  are,  we  think, 
conclusive  as  to  the  first  of  these  points. 

In  the  year  1808 — Elizabeth  Fry  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  old — her  oldest  brother 
John  lost  his  wife, — "  their  first  affliction," 
say  her  daughters,  "  since  the  loss  of  their 
mother." 

"  By  the  desire  of  their  widowed  brother, 
the  sisters  sought  for  him  in  his  extreme  afflic- 
tion, the  visits  and  counsels  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Edwards,  lecturer  of  St.  Margarets, 
Lynn.  This  gentleman,  an  early  friend  of 
Venn,  acquainted  with  Scott  and  Newton,  and 
at  the  time  we  speak  of  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  and  other 
clergymen  of  similar  sentiments,  proved,  in- 
deed, a  messenger  of  good  lo  the  Gurney 
family  who  were  all  more  or  less  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  a  religious  life, —  but  were 
making  their  way  through  many  difficulties 
and  doubts, — not  one  of  them  established  in 
any  form  or  sect,  excepting  Elizabeth  Fry; 
the  others  tending  more  or  less  to  the  Church 
of  England  or  to  Friends  ;  but  all  anxious  and 
alive  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Edwards  directed 
them  in  their  affliction,  to  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  the  Hand  that  had  smitien  them ; 
and  as  the  time  permitted  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  controversial  subjects,  he  sup- 
plied them  with  books,  and  assisted  them  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  differences 
existing  in  the  Christian  church  ;  and  by  lead- 
ing them  to  study  these  subjects  upon  scriptu- 
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ral  grounds,  enabled  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. It  was  not  without  pain,  that  she, 
who  had  so  decidedly  chosen  the  path  of 
Friends,  saw  others  so  dear  to  her,  as  decided- 
ly choosing  another  way,  and  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  as 
each  one  became  established  in  his  own  course, 
some  one  way,  some  the  other,  a  wonderful 
union  and  communion  sprang  up  among  them; 
so  that  their  bond  in  natural  things  was  not 
stronger  than  that  which  united  them  as  de- 
voted worshippers  of  the  Lord."    I.  p.  150. 

In  the  year  1812,  one  of  the  family  ser- 
vants died  after  a  lingering  illness.  Elizabeth 
Fry  sat  and  watched  by  his  bedside,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  with  deep  feeling  into 
his  situation,  "  desiring  to  know,"  she  jsays, 
"  whether  1  had  any  thing  to  do  or  say,  as  to 
his  soul's  welfare.  I  found  neither  feeling, 
faith,  nor  liberty  to  say  or  do  more  than  en- 
deavour to  turn  his  mind  towards  his  Maker, 
but  1  think  never  more  than  once  in  anything 
of  the  anointing  power."  Once  only  the  day 
before  his  death,  "  the  power  and  spirit  of  sup- 
plication arose  to  which  she  gave  way,"  &c. 
These  are  feelings  which  a  Friend  can  readily 
understand,  and  to  which  she  again  recurs  : 
"  I  could  not  have  prayed,  or  found  an  answer 
to  prayer,  without  an  anointing  from  the  Most 
High  ;  it  led  me  to  feel  it  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
trusted with  this  sacred  and  precious  gift ; 
though  ministers  may  have  much  to  pass 
through,  and  many  crosses  to  take  up,  for 
their  own  good  and  that  of  others,  yet  it  is  a 
marvellous  gift  when  the  pure  life  stirs,  ope- 
rates, and  brings  down  strong  holds."  1.  p. 
215.  Alas!  that  she  had  not  remained  sim- 
ply obedient  to  what  she  had  thus  known  of 
the  deep  things  of  the  kingdom  ! 

It  is  to  her  daughters'  comment  upon  this 
passage  that  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

"It  will  be  difficult  for  those  who  knew 
Mrs.  Fry  only  in  later  life,  and  her  zealous 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  within  her  reach, 
religious  instruction  and  the  hearing  or  read- 
ing  of  the  Bible,  to  comprehend  her  not  afford- 
ing a  member  of  her  own  household,  under 
serious  protracted  illness,  more  regular  instruc- 
tion on  matters  of  such  vast  importance.  The 
dispensation  into  which  she  had  been  brought, 
acting  upon  her  timid  nature,  induced  extreme 
fear  of  '  running  before  she  was  sent,'  or 
'  treading  unbidden  upon  holy  ground  ;'  when 
on  the  contrary,  she  believed  that  it  was  her 
Master's  voice  which  called,  there  was  neither 
place  nor  circumstance  that  could  arrest  her 
steps. 

"  After  a  time,  it  pleased  Him,  who  was 
guiding  his  servant  according  lo  the  purposes 
of  his  own  will,  by  an  increased  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  and  more  general  associ- 
tion  with  all  ranks  of  men,  to  teach  her  that 
the  Omnipotent  works  by  outward  providences 
and  second  causes,  and  that  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  alone  bless  and  fructify  the  seed,  it 
is  none  the  less  the  duty  of  man  in  simple 
obedience  to  the  written  word,  to  use  every 
opportunity  in  his  power  to  sow  the  good  seed, 
trusting  to  God  to  give  the  increase."  I.  p. 
217. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Elizabeth  Fry's 


daughters  in  the  foregoing  extract,  are  speak- 
ing of  what,  as  they  suppose,  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  after  a  time,  to  teach  her,  and  this 
teaching  was  by  means  of  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance  with  human  nature  and  a  more 
general  association  with  all  ranks  of  men. 
What  was  thus  taught  her,  was,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  man  "  in  simple  obedience  to  the 
written  word,"  to  use  every  opportunity  in  his 
power  to  sow  the  good  seed,  trusting  to  God 
to  give  the  increase.  And  this  is  held  up  as 
something  she  had  not  as  yet  learned  ;  and  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  her  conduct  at  the 
deathbed  of  her  servant ;  conduct  it  is  said, 
which  those  who  knew  her  only  in  later  life, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend.  And 
what  was  that  conduct?  Why — that  she 
waited  for  "  feeling,  faith  and  ability" — for  the 
anointing  power  from  her  Divine  Master  be- 
fore she  could  say  or  do  anything  to  the  dy- 
ing man,  as  to  his  soul's  welfare.  It  is  clear 
that  if  her  daughters'  allegations  are  true,  the 
change  of  which  they  speak,  was  a  change 
made  at  the  expense  of  her  Quakerism — at 
the  expense  of  what  all  true  Friends  must  ever 
regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Christian 
testimonies. 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  book  itself  to 
confirm  these  intimations  of  her  daughters, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  Fry 
no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  always  to  wait 
for  this  anointing  power,  but  that  she  "  used 
every  opportunity  in  her  power  of  sowing  the 
good  seed,"  by  which,  as  is  clear  from  the 
context,  her  daughters  mean — the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  imparting  of  regular  instruc- 
tion on  its  doctrines? 

Far  be  it  from  us,  in  any  way  to  depreciate 
the  value  or  discountenance  the  frequent  and 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
true  disciple  resorts  to  them  for  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  for  instruction  in  Divine 
things,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  to  his  un- 
derstanding, and  seals  upon  his  conscience. 
He  believes  that  Holy  Spirit  itself — the  in- 
speaking  Word — to  be  the  appointed  guide  of 
life,  and  he  seeks  to  turn  inward  and  to  dwell 
deep,  that  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  he  may 
hear  its  Divine  voice,  and  hearing,  may  obey. 
He  cherishes  therefore  a  righteous  jealousy, 
lest  any  secondary  means — even  the  best  of 
all  outward  means,  the  scriptures  themselves 
—should  take  the  place  of  that  inspeaking 
Word  as  the  great  and  immediate  Teacher, 
lest  in  any  way  his  attention  should  be  turned 
outward  from  obedience  to  manifested  duty,  in 
humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid,  through  the 
mercies  of  the  Redeemer  of  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  our 
early  Friends  on  this  subject  have  been  mis- 
understood in  modern  times  by  some  in  mem- 
bership with  us,  and  that  others  have  broadly 
and  openly  dissented  from  them. 

Among  the  objections  made  to  "  the  Bea- 
con" was  "  the  apparent  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  to  the  great  appointed 
channel  of  the  Christian  revelation  :*"  by  which 


*  Further  particulars  relating  to  the  Beacon,  com- 
prising the  correspondence  between  Isaac  Crewdson 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee,  &c. — Manches- 
ter, 1836,  page  20. 


no  doubt  is  meant,  its  being  confined  to  those 
who  have  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  limitation  is  a  consequence  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  the  Bible  as  that  which 
alone  reveals  the  true  character  of  sin,  and  as 
the  great  appointed  instrument  of  effecting  a 
change  in  the  affections  of  fallen  man.  See 
Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  &c,  pp. 
12.  17. 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  inculcated  the  same 
doctrine  is  more  than  once  stated  by  her  biog- 
raphers. 

During  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1839,  "she 
was  informed  that  the  archbishop  was  annoy- 
ed at  her  proceedings ;  that  he  had  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  alterations  she  had  re- 
commended in  the  St.  Lazare  Prison,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  speak  with  regret,  if  not  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  Baron  de  G  's  having  ac- 
companied her  in  her  visits  to  the  hospitals. 
But  the  secret  of  the  archiepiscopal  opposition 
lay  not  here;  it  was  the  more  general  know- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  dread- 
ed. It  was,  that  the  reforms  Mrs.  Fry  recom- 
mended, were  all  based  upon  scriptural  autho- 
rity,— that  it  was  to  those  sacred  writings  she 
referred  for  rules  of  active  obligation  as  the 
only  source  from  whence  to  learn  all  that  is 
due  from  man  to  man  ;  and  above  all  this,  that 
she  lost  no  opportunity  in  all  companies  and 
on  all  occasions,  where  it  could  be  done  with 
propriety,  to  urge  their  perusal  and  general 
circulation."    II.  p.  332. 

During  her  last  visit  to  Paris  in  1843,  she 
dined  with  the  prime  minister  of  France. 

"  Thursday  at  M.  Guizot's,  seated  by  their 
celebrated  host,  this  dinner  was  felt  by  Mrs. 
Fry  to  be  an  occasion  of  great  responsibi- 
lity. She  was  encouraged  by  his  courteous 
attention,  unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subjects  which  had  so  long  been  near  to  her 
heart.  It  was  no  common  ordeal  for  woman, 
weak  even  in  her  strength,  to.encounter  rea- 
soning powers  and  capabilities  such  as  his; 
their  motives  for  action  arising  probably  from 
far  different  sources,  but  curiously  meeting  at 
the  same  point ;  her's  from  deep-rooted  bene- 
volence, directed  by  piety  in  its  most  spiritual 
form;  his  from  reflection,  observation,  and 
statesman-like  policy,  guided  by  philanthropy 
based  on  philosophy  and  established  conviction, 
yet  in  the  aggregate  the  results  were  the  same ; 
an  intense  desire  to  benefit  and  exalt  human 
nature,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  moral  and 
social  evil,  and  an  equal  interest  in  ascertain* 
ing  the  most  likely  methods  of  effecting  the 
desired  ends.  They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  oru 
gin,  its  consequences,  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention;  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals;  of  education  and  of  scriptural  in* 
struction.  Here  Mrs.  Fry  unhesitatingly 
urged  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth  and 
the  universal  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  as 
the  one  means  capable  alone  of  controlling 
the  power  of  sin  and  shedding  light  upon 
the  darkness  of  superstition  and  infdelity.n 
II.  p.  477. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Victory  over  one  sin  upon  right  ground,  will 
pave  the  way  to  an  easy  conquest  of  all. 


THE  EEIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Alas  for  the  Poor  Indian ! 

The  occupation  of  new  territory  brings  the 
people  of  the  United  States  into  conflict  with 
the  Indians.  Jealous  of  his  right  to  property 
from  time  immemorial  occupied  by  himself  or 
his  predecessors,  the  untutored  red  man  can- 
not tamely  regard  the  encroachments  of  the 
whiles.  Accustomed  to  resist  aggression,  and 
long  knowing  the  sweets  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  forest,  it  is  not  surprising  he  should 
use  his  efforts  to  deter  strangers  f/om  gaining 
a  settlement  on  his  domain.  As  the  people 
of  the  United  States  locate  themselves  on  the 
waters  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Indian  will  find  himself  placed  as  between 
two  fires,  spreading  east  and  west,  and  unless 
the  government  in  assigning  new  residences 
to  these  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
guaranty  to  them  their  perpetual  possession, 
and  fulfil  their  engagements,  it  would  appear 
they  must  be  finally  exterminated  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  character 
of  our  government.  Were  they  treated  as  our 
fellow  creatures,  their  children  properly  edu- 
cated, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  introduced 
and  taught  amongst  them,  they  would  in  a  few 
years  be  brought  off  from  their  peculiar  habits 
and  prepared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Instead  of  taking  from  them  their  lands, 
how  much  more  compatible  would  it  be  with 
our  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  great  nation, 
to  be  exercising  the  kindnesses  which  become 
Christians,  and  the  power  we  lay  claim  to,  in 
guarding  them  from  the  cupidity  of  unprinci- 
pled men  ;  providing  honest,  capable  agents, 
to  assist  them  in  their  business,  and  in  good 
faith  leading  them  on  in  acquiring  proper 
habits,  and  by  their  industry  the  means  to 
maintain  a  respectable  and  useful  standing  in 
the  community. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  city  papers  : 

"  From  Oregon.- — By  recent  arrivals  we 
have  dates  from  Oregon  to  the  8th  of  March. 
We  extract  the  following  items  from  the  Spec- 
■  tator  of  the  8th  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  from 
Captain  Scott,  published  in  this  paper,  that 
Jesse  Applegate,  Esq.,  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  United  States  authorities  in  California, 
for  assistance  in  the  present  difficulties  with 
the  Indians,  has  returned,  being  unable  to 
cross  the  mountains  at  this  season. 

"  Several  of  the  Dalles  Indians  have  arrived 
in  this  city  for  protection,  as  they  say.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  hostile  Indians,  because  they 
were  friendly  with  the  whites. 

"  The  Spectator,  of  February  24,  contains 
reports  from  Col.  Gilliam,  dated  Fort  Wasco- 
pam,  February  7,  and  describing  two  skir- 
mishes with  bodies  of  Indians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  some  25  or 
30  killed  and  wounded,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,400,  which  had  been  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  military  chest  of  the 
expedition  !  The  whites  had  three  killed,  one 
by  accident,  the  other  two  by  the  Indians." 

"  Important  from  Oregon. — We  are  indebt- 
ed to  our  friends  of  the  Wyandotte,  arrived 


yesterday,  for  Missouri  river  papers.  From 
the  Adventure,  published  at  St.  Joseph,  we 
learn,  that  a  party  of  ten  men  arrived  in  that 
village,  last  Friday,  direct  from  Oregon,  hav- 
ing performed  the  journey  in  eighty-seven 
days.  By  them  we  have  received  the  Oregon 
Spectator  up  to  April  6th;  from  which  we 
learn,  that  the  Oregon  regiment  are  defending 
the  Territory  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  with  vigilance  and  courage.  They 
labour  under  great  disadvantages,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  dangers  and  hardships,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
horses,  &c.  On  the  10th  of  March,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Indians  and  whites, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  some  forty  or  fifty 
Indians  were  killed,  and  many  wounded  ;  eight 
or  ten  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  none  mor- 
tally. Provisions  and  ammunition  being  near- 
ly exhausted,  pursuit  of  the  Indians  was  aban- 
doned. 

"  Col.  Cornelius  Gilliam,  commander-in- 
chief,  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  rifle,  after  the  battle. 

"  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Oregon,  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  ;  they  have  held  several  councils,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  make 
peace. 

"  The  Governor  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  for  an  additional  force  of  three  hundred 
men.  The  Government  and  citizens  are  look- 
ing with  anxiety  and  expectation  to  the  United 
States  for  aid. 

"  This  party  brings  information  from  the 
Salt  Lake,  that  the  Mormons  in  that  settlement 
number  about  fifteen  hundred.  They  have 
several  thousand  acres  in  cultivation,  in  wheat, 
corn,  &c,  seven  thousand  acres  of  which  are 
under  fence.  They  met  the  emigrants  that 
left  this  point  in  May  last,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sweet  YVater,  all  getting  along 
very  well." — St.  Louis  Reveille,  3d  ult. 

"Indian  Difficulty. — The  Winnebago  In- 
dians, who  left  their  land  in  Wisconsin  a  few 
weeks  ago,  for  the  new  home  assigned  them 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  came  to  a  dead  halt  at 
the  Saux  Rapids,  130  miles  above  the  St.  Pe- 
ters, and  at  the  last  accounts  were  objecting 
to  go  further.  They  were  induced  to  refuse 
to  go  further  by  the  Chippewas,  who  informed 
them  that  the  treaty  by  which  they  had  relin- 
quished their  lands,  was  annulled  by  the  agent 
of  government  not  complying  with  all  its  pro- 
visions." 


THE 

FRIEND. 

NINTH 

MONTH  2,  1848. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  late  protracted 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  under  consideration  for  several 
weeks,  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
— the  two  latter  being  those  that  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  Stales  by  the  late  Treaty 
with  Mexico. 

The  subject  in  an  early  stage  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  four  senators  from  Southern 
and  four  from  Northern  States.    This  Com- 


mittee reported  a  bill  intended  and  considered 
by  them  as  a  compromise  of  the  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  held 
by  their  constituents.  The  important  feature 
of  this  bill  was,  that  it  left  the  decision  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  upon  its 
introduction,  the  right  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  was  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
shown  to  be  so  far  from  a  compromise  as  al- 
most inevitably  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  if  it  had  become  a 
law.  After  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ale  for  several  days,  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
by  a  vole  of  33  for,  and  22  against  it.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  was  briefly  de- 
bated, and  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  pre- 
vailed, by  a  majority  of  15 — 207  members 
being  present,  and  thus  it  was  defeated. 

While  the  Senate  had  been  engaged  on  this 
bill  for  the  three  territories,  which  was  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  the  House  had  been  con- 
sidering one  of  its  own  for  the  government 
of  Oregon,  containing  a  clause  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  that  territory,  which  was  finally  pass- 
ed, and  sent  to  ihe  Senate  for  its  concurrence. 
That  body  engrafted  upon  it  several  amend- 
ments, among  others  the  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise," which  excludes  slavery  from  territory 
lying  north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  30', — no 
doubt  designing  by  it  to  establish  that  line  as 
theullimate  boundary  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom. The  bill  so  amended  was  returned  to 
the  House,  but  that  body  had  firmness  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  original  bill,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  amendments. 
Upon  its  being  returned  to  the  Senate,  a  very 
excited  and  interesting  debate  ensued  upon  a 
motion  (made  by  T.  H.  Benton,  Senator  from 
Missouri,)  to  recede  from  its  amendments, 
which  we  are  glad  to  announce  was  car- 
ried, and  the  bill  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  29  for,  and  25  against  it,  and  having 
been  signed  by  the  President  is  now  a  law. 
In  the  debates  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House,  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  rights 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit ir,  were  very  ably  canvassed.  The 
principle  established  by  the  passage  of  this 
law  we  consider  a  very  important  one,  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  introduced  into  that  which 
may  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
other  territories.  If  so,  a  limit  will  be  put  to 
the  extension  of  this  unrighteous  system  which 
may  result  in  its  final  extinguishment.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more 
than  a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  speakers.  In  another 
part  of  this  sheet  will  be  found  a  portion  of  the 
speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate,  con- 
taining, as  we  apprehend,  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
which  will  be  succeeded  by  extracts  from  that 
made  in  the  House  by  D.  Wilmot,  a  represen- 
tative from  our  own  State. 

By  inserting  extracts  from  these  speeches, 
we  do  not  mean  to  indorse  all  the  sentiments 
contained  in  them,  especially  those  in  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  individuals  to  speak  and 
write  upon  the  subject  of  slavery   Provided  it 
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is  discussed  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner, 
this  is  a  privilege  we  hold  to  be  common  to 
all. 


BARCLAY'S  APOLOGY. 

An  edition  of  this  valuable  standard  work 
from  the  stereotype  plales  lately  procured  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  we  are  informed 
is  now  completed,  and  is  for  sale  at  Friends' 
bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street.  The  proofs 
havTrij*  been  carefully  read  and  compared  wiih 
several  ancient  and  modern  copies,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very 
correct.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
makes  a  very  handsome  volume.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  stereotyped  it  can 
be  afforded  at  a  much  less  price  than  hereto- 
fore charged.  Single  copies  may  be  had  at 
75  cents,  and  by  the  dozen  or  larger  quantity 
it  will  be  furnished  at  55  cents.  It  is  quite 
desirable  that  the  standard  works  which  illus- 
trate the  doctrines  and  history  of  our  religious 
Society,  should  be  put  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
render  them  accessible  to  all  classes  ;  and  we 
are  therefore  pleased  that  the  cost  of  the  above 
work,  as  well  as  several  others,  has  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  likely  materially  to  increase 
their  circulation  among  Friends  and  others. 

George  Fox's  Journal  which  was  formerly 
sold  for  four  or  five  dollars,  is  now  furnished 
printed  on  good  paper,  for  $  1,  and  by  the 
quantity  at  75  cents ;  Barclay's  Catechism 
and  Bevan's  View,  at  25  cents  each.  John 
Woolman's  Journal,  and  Phipps  on  the  Ori- 
ginal and  Present  State  of  Man,  each  37^ 
cenis  ;  and  the  price  of  Sewell's  History  of  the 
Society,  which  hilherto  has  been  an  expensive 
work,  has  recently  been  reduced  to  $1  75. 
While  our  standard  publications  can  be  ob- 
tained at  these  low  rales,  no  Friend's  family 
need  be  without  them.  All  that  have  been 
enumerated,  wiih  a  variety  of  other  Friends' 
books  are  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  orders  for  them  by  letter,  (if 
that  mode  is  more  convenient  to  the  purchaser,) 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  If  Friends  who 
are  storekeepers  in  remote  situations  would 
keep  a  supply  of  them  on  hand  for  sale  at  a 
small  advance  on  the  wholesale  price,  they 
might  materially  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  their 
valuable  contents. 


Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevans's  View  ;  and 
endeavours  are  used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  with  an  esteem  for  our  religious  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the 
addition  of  the  French  Language  and  Botany, 
are  taught  in  the  Girls'  School,  besides  some 
instruction  in  Sewing. 

It  is  requested  that  pupils  should  be  entered 
early,  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take 
place. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  from 
John  Coppock,  $2,  to  47,  vol.  22  ;  D.  Harris,  and  Sta- 
cy Cook,  $2  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  William  Fisher,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  Daniel  Strattan,  $2,  vol.  2f) ;  Robert 
Spencer,  $2,  to  34,  vol.  22  ;  Mark  Bonsall,  $2,  to  47, 
vol.  22  ;  Isaac  Bonsall,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Job  Warren,  S3,  to 
52,  vol.  21,  and  from  John  Lipsey,  and  A.  Moreland, 
S6  each,  for  vols.  19,  20  and  21  ;  of  E.  G.  Daniels,  P. 
M  ,  North  Blackstone,  Mass.,  from  Ichabod  Cook,  §4, 
vols.  21  and  22  ;  of  James  Siler,  agent,  Ind.,  from 
Thomas  Durham,  D.  Durham,  D.  Lindley,  $2  each, 
vol.  21  ;  Nathan  Elliott,  and  John  Barker,  S2  each,  to 
52,  vol.  21 ;  Jeremiah  Moffatr,  $2,  vol.  20:  and  from 
Hudson  Middleton,  $8,  to  20,  vol.  21.  Received  from 
W.  C.  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Canada  West,  50  cents,  to  13, 
vol.  23. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  The  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Even- 
ing  School,  back  of  Locust  above  Ninth  tlreet, 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 


WANTED 

A  consistent  Friend,  to  act  in  the  station  of 
housekeeper,  in  a  family  residing  a  few  miles 
from  Philadelphia.    Apply  at  this  office. 


WANTED 

A  lad,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  learn  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Apply  at 
Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  24th  nit.,  Thomas  Kite  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bragg,  of  Springborough,  Ohio. 


during  her  sickness,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  and  to  speak  in  his 
praise. — She  was  sound  in  doctrine,  firm  in  adhering 
to  the  blessed  cause  she  had  espoused,  and  from  the 
time  of  her  dedication  thereto,  it  is  believed  her  life, 
may  truly  be  called  a  consistent  one.  In  the  exercise 
of  her  ministerial  gilt,  she  experienced  an  evident 
growth,  was  edifying  to  the  church,  and  increasingly 
desirous,  that  her  labours  therein,  as  well  as  her  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  should  be  such  as  became  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. — In  viewing  the  long,  suffering 
confinement  which  this  tried  servant  had  to  pass 
through,  and  the  calm  reliance  on,  and  confidence  in 
the  Almighty  arm,  which  seemed  so  much  with  her, 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist  was  in  good  degree 
verified,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me." 
And  the  glorious  hope,  which  had  long  been  her  chief 
portion,  was  now  found  to  be  indeed,  "  an  anchor  of 
the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast." — She  expressed  to 
those  around  her,  not  long  before  the  close,  that  she 
was  going  to  heaven,  and  desired  her  husband  to  be 
ready  to  follow  her.  In  contemplating  the  departure 
of  such  an  one,  how  consoling  and  how  animating  is 
the  belief,  that  the  spirit  is  at  rest  with  the  redeemed 
of  all  generations  :  and  with  strong  faith  for  her  we 
can  exclaim,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the 
Lord." 

 ,  on  the  3d  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Rahway, 

N.  J.,  Jacob  Parker,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rahway  preparative,  and  Kahway 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  His 
death  was  sudden,  having  walked  about  his  premises 
and  in  the  street,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  previous 
to  his  decease. — Some  remarks  made  by  him  a  few 
hours  belbre  the  close,  indicated  that  his  thoughts  had 
been  occupied  with  the  solemn  event,  expressing  at 
the  same  time,  a  desire  for  resignation.  At  another 
time  he  said,  "  I  love  all  good  people  everywhere,  and 
the  dear  Saviour  above  all." — He  was  from  early  life 
a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  for 
many  years  served  in  the  station  of  an  overseer  ;  be- 
ing also  in  other  ways,  a  useful  member  of  Society. — 
He  was  favoured  to  retain  his  mental  faculties,  ap- 
pearing composed  and  calm  ;  was  able  to  speak  until 
near  the  last,  and  seemed  to  depart  quiet  and  easy. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Chester  countv,  Pa.,  on 

Third-day,  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1848,  David 
Griscom,  an  elder  and  member  of  West  Grove  parti- 
cular Meeting,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  This 
dear  Friend,  lor  several  days,  had  been  observed  to  be 
more  cheerful  and  affectionate  than  usual ;  and  hav- 
ing spent  the  evening  prior  to  his  decease  in  serious 
conversation,  as  he  was  about  to  arise  from  his  chair 
in  the  piazza,  to  retire,  (the  moon  shining  brightly,) 
he  exclaimed,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways  thou 
King  of  faints." — On  the  day  of  his  decease  he  arose 
in  usual  health  ;  and  past  the  morning  pleasantly  till 
about  8  o'clock,  when  the  call  was  suddenly  made, 
while  he  was  actively  engaged,  and  "the  silver  chord 
was  loosed"  as  in  a  moment.  Yet  he  revived  a  little  ; 
but  in  about  three  hours  quietly  passed  away  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  come  ;  leaving  to  surviving 
Friends  the  consoling  hope  that  to  him,  to  die  wws 
gain. 

 ,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Wayne 

county,  N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever,  Elijah  Coleman,  in 
the  43d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  ibur  chil- 
dren to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. — In  the  death  of 
this  dear  Friend,  our  Society  will  sustain  a  great  loss. 
He  had  tor  a  number  of  years,  filled  the  station  of 
elder, and  was  clerk  to  his  Quarterly  Meeting.  "Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  beheld  the  upright. ;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  morning 

of  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  Gulielma 
Widdifield,  an  approved  minister  for  about  50  years. 
Long  prevented  from  mingling  with  her  Friends  by 
weakness  of  body,  she  was  yet  lively  in  spirit,  and  hav- 
ing through  the  Lord's  mercy  n  comfortable  hope,  of  an 
admittance  into  eternal  rest,  she  had  long  watched 
and  waited  in  patient  hope  for  the  period  of  her  re- 
lease from  her  many  bodily  infirmities,  and  the  trials 
of  time. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will  be  re-opencd  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  4th  of  Ninth  month.  The  Boys' 
School  is  situated  on  Cherry  street  near  Ninth; 
the  Girls',  on  James's  street  near  Sixth. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  parti- 
cularly employed  for  the  purpose,  Spelling, 
Defining,  and  Derivatives  from  Latin  and  j 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Survey- 
ing, Book-keepings  History,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable.  Phy- 
siology, the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 
English  Composition,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  ihe  Mathematical  Occasional  lectures  are 
delivered  on  Chcmistrv.  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Physiology.  Religious  instruction  is  re- 
gularly imparted  by  recitations  from  Scripture, 


 ,  on  Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Abra- 
ham M.  Tavlor,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elizabeth 
R.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Shoemaker,  of  Chel- 
tenham, Pa. 


Died,  of  apoplexy,  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours,  on 
the  22d  of  Sixth  month,  1848,  at  her  residence,  New 
Garden,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Hannah,  wife  of 
C»sper  Williams,  aged  about  55  years.  She  was  a 
beloved  Friend  and  useful  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  her  loss  will  be  felt  both  by 
Society  and  her  neighbours  generally. 

 ,  on  the  1st  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  hus- 
band, in  Plainfield,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Mercy,  wife  of 
John  L.  Bhotwell,  about  the  68th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  member  of  Plainfield  Preparative  and  Rail- 
way and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
and  occupied  the  station  of  a  minister  about  34  years, 
in  which  she  was  approved  and  much  beloved.  Her 
illness,  which  was  long,  and  attended  with  acute  pains 
at  times,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  becoming  calm- 
noss  and  patience,  und  was  qualified  at  ditfercut  times 
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Speech  of  David  Wilmot. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  David  Wilmot, 
of  Penn.,  on  the  Restriction  of  Slavery  in 
the  New  Territories.  Delivered  in  the  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  August  3rd, 
1848. 

"Mr.  Chairman: — I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  discuss  the  great 
issue  now  before  the  country — first  presented 
by  an  amendment  which,  some  two  years 
since,  I  had  the  honour  to  offer  for  the  consi- 
deration of  this  House.  That  amendment  as- 
serted no  new  principle.  I  was  but  the  copy- 
ist of  Jefferson,  in  the  re-affirmance  of  a  prin- 
ciple consistent  with  the  uniform  and  settled 
policy  of  this  Government — in  harmony  with 
the  whole  history  of  jts  legislation.  Neither 
was  the  subject  improperly  introduced  into  our 
national  deliberations.  There  was  no  design 
in  its  introduction,  beyond  what  appeared  on 
its  face.  It  arose  necessarily  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed.  We 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The 
policy  of  tht)  Administration  to  acquire  vast 
territories  as  an  indemnity  for  past  injuries, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  had  been 
frankly  made  known  to  the  country  and  the 
world.  Congress  was  called  upon  by  the 
Executive  to  appropriate  money,  not  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but,  confessedly,  as  a 
means  to  further  this  policy  of  acquisition. 
In  my  judgment,  then,  as  now,  there  was  no 
more  fitting  occasion,  upon  which  to  declare 
the  future  policy  of  this  Government,  in  re- 
spect to  the  territory  to  be  acquired,  than  the 
one  offered  by  the  bill  to  which  the  '  Proviso' 
was  originally  attached.  Such  I  believe,  at 
the  time,  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country.  The  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  in  this  House,  and  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  received  the  prompt  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  had  time  been  afforded  that 
body  to  act  upon  it,  then  in  the  last  hour  of  its 
session.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  and 
[for  the  great  interests  at  stake,  that  the  Senate 
I  had  not  then  been  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote. 


The  question  would  have  been  settled  quietly, 
and  without  agitation.  No  controversy  of  a 
sectional  character  would  have  grown  up,  en- 
gendering unfraternal  feelings  between  the 
People  and  States  of  this  Confederacy.  The 
South,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced,  at  that  day,  in  a  policy  so  just, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  which  Southern 
statesmen  had  borne  a  leading  and  honourable 
part." 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  a  day  of  changes, 
and  of  new  theories,  in  the  political  world. 
Novel  and  most  extraordinary  doctrines  have 
recently  been  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of 
slave  extension.  Our  right  to  legislate  for 
territory  has  been  gravely  questioned — our 
sovereignty  over  it  denied.  I  have  examined, 
with  some  care,  the  history  of  our  legislation 
in  respect  to  Territories ;  and  I  affirm,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the 
first  year  of  the  organization  of  this  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
our  sovereignty  over  them  has  been  continu- 
ally exercised  in  the  most  perfect  and  plenary 
manner.  That  we  have  extended  over  them 
our  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity, in  all  respects,  and  in  all  things  apper- 
taining to  their  government  and  laws. 

"  Territories  possess  no  inherent  sovereign- 
ty. Sovereignty  appertains  to  organized 
States.  It  is  that  power  which  prescribes 
laws,  and  to  which  the  citizen  is  required  to 
yield  obedience.  This  power  no  more  resides 
in  a  territory  than  it  does  in  a  country  or  a 
township.  As  well  might  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  claim  the  right  to  make  laws,  and 
regulate  their  own  affairs,  as  that  the  people 
of  a  territory  should  assume  to  themselves 
such  high  prerogatives  and  powers.  Such  a 
doctrine  is  unknown  to  the  legislation  of  this 
country.  During  the  whole  period  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  not  an  example  can  be  found 
in  which  a  Territory  has  been  permitted  to 
exercise  a  single  act  of  independent  political 
sovereignty.  This  doctrine  is  of  a  recent  ori- 
gin— a  new  invention.  It  originated  in  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  as  a  cover  behind 
which  to  take  shelter,  and  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  directly  the  great  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  now 
free.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  unsupported  by  authority,  and  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

"  Commencing  with  the  celebrated  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  down  to  the  organization  of  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Iowa  in  1838,  this 
Government  has  exercised  full  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  its  Territories.  This  long 
record  of  sixty  years  furnishes  no  precedent 
to  justify  this  doctrine  of  Territorial  sove- 
reignty." 


"  With  what  show  of  reason  and  fair  argu- 
ment can  it  be  maintained,  that  we  may  ac- 
quire vast  possessions,  at  an  expense  of  mil- 
lions of  treasure  and  the  best  blood  of  our 
citizens,  and  yet  have  no  power  to  govern  it 
when  acquired  ?  No  power  to  impose  our 
laws  upon  its  people,  or  to  give  character  to 
its  institutions.  Such  doctrines  cannot  be  de- 
fended. They  are  the  resort  of  those  who 
fear  to  meet  this  question,  lest  it  disturb  the 
harmony  of  party  organization  and  endanger 
the  success  of  party  leaders.  It  is  a  question 
above  party  ;  it  is  one  of  honour,  of  character, 
of  humanity,  of  the  rights  of  free  labour. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  general  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  this  Government  over  its 
Territories  being  established  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  legislation,  what  is  there  in  the 
Constitution,  or  in  the  practice  under  it,  that 
justifies  this  claim  of  special  exemption  on  be- 
half of  slavery  ?  Will  any  man  tell  me  why 
it  is,  that  we  may  regulate  the  questions  of 
suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  in  a  territory, 
and  not  the  question  of  slavery?  Is  slavery 
of  higher  regard  than  these?  May  this  Gov- 
ernment regulate  and  control  within  its  terri- 
tories, every  other  interest  and  every  other 
right,  except  that  of  slavery  alone?  Does 
slavery  dictate  its  own  laws  and  define  its 
own  limits  ?  Is  there  no  power  to  stop  its 
progress — to  stay  its  advances — to  arrest  the 
curse  and  desolation  of  its  march  ?  Congress 
has  no  power  to  bind  the  Stales  by  enactments 
such  as  are  contained  in  every  territorial  bill ; 
and  if  its  power  over  territory  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  same  constitutional  restraints 
that  are  applicable  to  States,  then  is  any  bill 
you  may  pass  a  usurpation  and  a  nullity  ;  then 
has  this  government  been  in  error,  from  the 
day  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  hour. 
States  and  Territories  are  widely  different  in 
their  character,  and  in  respect  to  the  powers 
of  this  Government  over  them.  The  former 
are  organized,  independent  Powers,  sovereign 
in  all  things,  save  in  those  restrictions  and 
grants  contained  within  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  are  unorganized,  dependent  communities, 
destitute  of  sovereignty,  looking  to  us  for  poli- 
litical  existence,  and  in  time  for  an  admission 
into  this  sisterhood  of  States. 

"  It  has  become  habitual  with  many,  when 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  to  talk  about  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  solemn 
covenant,  placing  slavery  upon  a  different 
footing  from  that  upon  which  rest  all  the  other 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  States.  The  Con- 
stitution no  more  guaranties  the  slavery  of 
Virginia  than  it  does  the  banking  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  common  school  system 
of  New  York.  These  are  subjects  without  the 
sphere  of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  respect  to 
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the  States,  beyond  Federal  interference  and 
control.  They  belong  to  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  Territories.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  certain  persons,  not 
freemen,  but  it  nowhere  guaranties  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery — much  less  does  it  provide 
for  its  indefinile  extension. 

"  No  one  will  deny  but  that  the  banking 
system  within  the  States  is  as  far  removed 
from  (he  conlrol  of  the  General  Government 
as  is  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  which  authorize  banking,  are  as 
sacred  from  Federal  interference  as  are  the 
laws  of  Virginia  which  authorize  the  holding 
of  slaves.  Congress  can  no  more  interfere 
with  the  former  than  it  can  be  with  the  latter. 
Both  rest  upon  State  authority,  and  both  are 
alike  beyond  the  control  of  this  Government. 
Yet  Congress  may  annul  a  bank  charter,  atid 
uproot  the  whole  system  of  banking,  in  a  ter- 
ritory. 

"  The  Territorial  legislature  of  Florida  hav- 
ing incorporated  several  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  with  banking  privileges,  Congress, 
by  act  of  July  1st,  183r>,  declared  the  same 
repealed  and  annulled,  4  together  with  all  other 
acts  and  parts  of  acts,  passed  by  the  said  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Florida  in  the  year 
1836,  creating  banks,  or  extending  banking 
corporations,  or  corporations  with  banking 
powers,  or  conferring  banking  powers  on  any 
corporations  or  institution  whatever.' 

"  Was  this  an  act  of  usurpation  and  tyranny 
over  the  good  people  oT  Florida?  Or  did  it 
fall  within  the  exercise  of  the  rightful  power 
of  this  Government?  If  the  latter,  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  then  why  with  equal  right 
may  not  Congrpss  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  territorres  in  which  it  does  not 
exist  ?  Slavery  and  bunking  depend  upon  the 
same  authority  for  support — the  auihority  of 
State  laws.  They  are  both  equally  secure 
from  Federal  interference  within  the  States, 
and  alike  subject  to  our  control  within  the  ter- 
ritories. 

"  We  are  not  left,  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  to  arguments  drawn  from  analogy 
alorre.  We  have  precedents  (or  our  guide — 
the  authority  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
for  our  instruction.  Our  lathers  had  this  same 
question  in  hand  ;  and  in  its  settlement,  as  in 
all  things,  gave  us  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Immediately  upon  the  close  of  our 
Revolutionary  struggle,  the  wise  and  good  men 
of  that  day  turned  their  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  began  to  digest  plans 
to  promote  its  prosperity  and  growth.  Among 
the  objects  of  paramount  interest  that  first  en- 
gaged their  attention,  was  the  then  almost 
trackless  wilderness  of  the  North-west.  The 
territory  lying  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river 
embraced  the  entire  national  domain.  It  was 
the  great  heritage  of  our  people — the  field  in 
which  our  empire  was  to  grow  and  expand. 
It  was  the  common  property  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  secured  by  the  joint  efforts  and 
common  sacrifices  of  both,  in  the  same  great 
struggle  for  National  Independence.  Looking 
out  upon  this  fertile  field  of  human  enterprise 
and  labour,  they  discovered  the  germ  of  an 
evil,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  w  ould  blight 
its  fertility,  and  paralyze  tho  energies  of  its 
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people.  It  was  slavery  just  starting  into  life. 
They  strangled  the  monster. 

"As  early  as  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in- 
troduced into  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion a  proposition,  having  reference  to  the 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  this  territory  of  the 
North-west.    It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That,  after  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  person- 
ally guilty.' 

"This  sir,  looks  very  much  like  the  'Pro- 
viso.' Here  is  the  original  '■firebrand' — the 
heresy,  for  holding  on  to  which  men  are  now 
proscribed  by  the  Government  of  their  coun- 
try. Mr.  Jefferson,  had  he  lived  at  this  day, 
would  have  been  denounced  as  an  Abolition- 
ist, and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

"This  resolution  did  not  pass  at  the  lime  ; 
but,  in  1787,  three  years  later,  the  work  was 
consummated,  and  the  great  Ordinance  of 
Freedom  firmly  established.  The  sixth  article 
contains  substantially  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.    It  provides  as  follows: 

"  '  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.' 

"  This  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It 
clearly  establishes  the  policy,  marked  out  by 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free 
institutions.  They  looked  upon  slavery  in  its 
true  light — as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude — 
a  curse  upon  men  and  nations.  It  had  been 
inflicted  upon  us  by  the  cupidity  of  the  mother 
country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strance of  the  people  of  that  day.  For  its  ex- 
istence among  us,  we  were  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible. It  was  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances that  our  fathers  adopted  the  wise  po- 
licy of  leaving  to  the  several  States  in  which 
it  existed  entire  control  over  the  subject  within 
their  respective  limits,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  providing  securities  against  its  spread  over 
the  unoccupied  territories  of  the  nation.  Who 
is  it,  sir,  that  now  demands  a  departure  from 
this  wise  and  safe  policy  ?  Who  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  consequences  that  may  follow 
the  agitation  of  this  subject?  I  answer,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who  seek  to  over- 
turn the  settled  policy  of  this  Government — 
who  demand,  that  the  territories  of  the  nation, 
heretofore  closed  up  against  the  approaches  of 
slavery,  shall  now  be  opened  to  its  desolating 
march.  To  this  requirement  we  can  never 
yield.  Let  the  South  adhere  to  the  policy 
which,  in  1787,  she  aided  to  establish,  and 
which  has  been  preserved  uniform  and  unbro- 
ken from  that  day  to  the  present.  We  can 
consent  to  no  change.  We  will  sanction  no 
departure  from  this  wise  policy.  We  will  not 
aid  by  our  votes,  or  countenance  by  our  si- 
lence, the  propagation  of  slavery  over  the  free 
soil  of  this  continent. 

"  The  first  Congress  that  assembled  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1789,  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  and  giving  to  it  full  force 


and  validity.  The  purposes  of  this  act  clearly 
appear  from  the  preamble,  which  is  in  these 
words : 

"  1  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  Ordinance  of 
the  U.  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  may  continve  to  have  full  force  and 
effect,  it  is  required  that  certain  provisions 
should  be  made  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  pre- 
sent Constitution  of  the  United  States — Be  it 
enacted,'  &c. 

"  This  act  received  the  constitutional  appro- 
val  of  Washington.  Many  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  enactment  had  been  members 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have  un- 
derstood the  true  intent  and  meaning. 

"On  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  an  Acfwas 
passed  for  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Indiana,  and  slavery  express- 
ly  prohibited  therein.  This  act  was  approved 
by  John  Adams. 

"January  11th,  1805,  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana  was  erected  into  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan, and  slavery  prohibited.  February  3d, 
1809,  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  established, 
with  the  like  prohibition  as  to  slavery.  These  j 
two  latter  acts  received  the  approval  and  sig^ 
nature  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  Wisconsin! 
was  organized  as  a  Territory,  and  slavery  ! 
prohibited  within  its  limits.  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  Gen.  Jackson. 

"  The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  of  June,  1838,: 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ; 
and  here,  also,  was  slavery  prohibited. 

"  Here  are  a  series  of  enactments,  com- 
mencing with  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Congress,  in  178!),  under 
the  administration  of  Washington,  down 
through  the  administrations  of  Adams,  Jetler- 
son,  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  to  the  year 
1838,  when  the  last  Territorial  Government 
was  organized,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  in  which  this  policy  of  restrict- 
ing the  spread  of  Slavery  was  steadily  pur- 
sued and  enforced.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  enactments  was  not  controverted  at  the 
time,  nor  has  it  ever  since  been  called  into: 
question. 

"  Not  content  with  providing  that  slavery  ! 
should  never  exist  in  any  territory. which  was 
free  from  it  at  the  time  of  its  organization,! 
Congress  has  from  lime  to  time  regulated  andj  ' 
restricted  it  in  those  territories  where  it  had  1 
an  actual  existence. 

"  By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  organizing  a! 
Territorial  Government  for  Mississippi,  passed! 
in  1798,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  said  1 
territory  from  any  place  within  the  United  1 
States  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties. 
This  was  ten  years  before  Congress  had  the  1 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  States. 

"  By  act  of  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  that  i 
part  of  Louisiana  south  of  the  Territory  of  \ 
Mississippi  was  organized  into  a  Territorial 
Government,  by  the  name  of  Orleans.  By 
this  act,  the  importation  into  said  territory  of  1 
slaves  from  abroad  was  prohibited,  and  also 
the  importation  of  any  slave  from  within  the  { 
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United  States  who  should  have  been  brought 
into  the  country  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798, 
or  who  should  thereafter  be  brought  ' into  the 
United  States.  It  further  provided  that  no 
slave  should  be  brought  into  said  territory, 
except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
should  remove  there  for  actual  settlement,  and 
who  should  at  the  time  be  the  bona  fide  owner 
of  such  slave;  thus  directly  interdicting  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  slave  trade  in 
this  Territory  of  Orleans.  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  Jefferson. 

f  Remainder  next  week.] 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

HANNAH  WORMALL. 

Hannah  Wormall,  of  Lothersdale,  York- 
shire, England,  deceased  Third  month  14th, 
1847,  aged  79  years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Wormall, 
one  of  the  Friends  who  was  persecuted  by  the 
Vicar  of  Carlton,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  in  consequence  of  their  objection  to 
comply  with  some  ecclesiastical  demands  ;  and 
who  in  consequence  of  their  conscientious 
firmness  in  maintaining  our  testimony  against 
those  antichristian  impositions,  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  York  Castle.  Most  of 
them  were  confined  for  nearly  two  years ;  but 
William  Wormall,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
commitment  confined  by  his  last  illness,  and 
his  medical  attendant  having  certified  that  he 
was  not  in  a  state  to  bear  removal,  escaped 
this  cruel  and  unchristian  bondage. 

William  Wormall  was  an  elder,  and  his 
wife  an  overseer  in  Lothersdale  meeting  ;  and 
from  the  character  of  their  children,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  they  "  were  careful  to  rule  their 
own  houses  well,  and  to  train  up  their  children 
in  a  religious  life  and  conversation." 

Hannah  Wormall  bore  through  her  long  life, 
a  consistent  Christian  character.  She  was 
kind  to  the  poor,  and  helpful  in  the  meeting  of 
our  Society  in  the  sequestered  valley  in  which 
she  resided. 

She  was  dependent  on  her  own  industry  for 
a  maintenance,  and  supported  herself  by  keep- 
ing a  small  shop,  in  conjunction  with  a  brother 
and  sister.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  confin- 
ed her  to  the  house  for  several  years  previous 
to  her  death  ;  but  these  she  was  enabled  to 
bear  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will. 

In  the  course  of  her  last  illness,  she  became 
deeply  distressed,  from  an  apprehension  that 
she  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  and  on  a  Friend  expressing  a  hope 
that  she  would  go  well,  she  replied,  "  But  that 
will  not  do  ;  I  must  be  sure  of  it."  After  a 
time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  her  a  feeling 
of  his  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  she  said,  "  Now 
the  sun  shines  brightly  ;  I  am  happy.  There 
is  a  mansion  prepared  for  me,  and  the  Lord 
will  fetch  me  in  his  own  time.  How  can  they 
be  confounded,  who  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  ! 
He  is  their  everlasting  strength.  The  Lord 
is  my  sun  and  shield,  and  my  everlasting 
reward."  She  was  often  engaged  in  thanks- 
giving and  praises  ;  and  when  very  weak  in 
body,  she  signified  that  she  still  felt  strong  in 
mind  to  praise  the  Lord,  saying,  "  My  joy  in 


the  Lord  is  sure.  The  Lord  has  blessed  my 
soul.    Oh  !  praise  the  Lord." 


Temperance  Statistics. — The  New  York 
Herald  is  indebted  to  Charles  H.  Delavan, 
Esq.,  for  the  following  interesting  statistics  on 
Temperance : 

"  There  are  at  present  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tempe- 
rance societies,  with  one  million  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  members.  In  the  Canadas, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  there  are 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  temperance  societies, 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
members.  In  South  America,  there  are  seven- 
teen thousand  persons  who  have  signed  the 
temperance  pledge.  In  Germany,  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  temperance  societies,  with  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  members.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway,  there  are  five  hundred 
and  ten  temperance  societies,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  members.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  are  five  thousand  per- 
sons who  have  signed  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there 
are  nine  hundred  pledged  members.  It  is 
ascertained  that  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
persons  annually  perish  in  Great  Britain 
through  accidents,  while  drunk  ;  and  the  loss 
to  the  working  classes  alone,  through  drinking, 
appears  to  be  annually  five  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  enormous  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars 
was  expended  in  Great  Britain  last  year  for 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  five  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  gallons  of  malt  liquors  were 
brewed  last  year  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  temperance  societies,  with 
two  million  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
members,  which  includes  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance. In  Russia,  all  temperance  societies  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor.  In  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  there  are  no  temperance 
societies.  In  France,  the  temperance  cause, 
although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  The  first  temperance  society  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  discovery  is  known,  was 
formed  in  Germany  on  Christmas  day,  in  the 
year  1600." 

Method. — A  female  remarking  to  an  orator 
that  she  could  recollect  more  of  his  discourses 
than  of  any  other  person  ;  he  said  he  thought 
he  could  explain  the  cause.  "  I  make,"  he 
said,  "a  particular  point  of  classifying  my 
topics — it  is  a  hobby  of  mine  to  do  so  ;  and 
therefore  I  never  compose  without  first  settling 
the  relationship  and  order  of  my  arguments 
and  illustrations.  Suppose,  that  your  servant 
was  starting  for  town,  and  you  were  obliged 
hastily  to  instruct  her  about  a  few  domestic 
purchases,  not  having  time  to  write  down  the 
items;  and  suppose  you  said,  "Be  sure  to 
bring  some  tea,  and  .also  some  soap,  and  coffee 
too,  by  the  by  ;  and  some  powder-blue  ;  and 
don't  forget  a  few  light  cakes,  and  a  little 
starch,  and  some  sugar;  and,  now  I  think  of 
it,  soda — you  would  not  be  surprised  if  her 
memory  failed  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of 
the  articles."  But  if  your  commission  ran 
thus :  "  Now,  Mary,  to-morrow  we  are  going 


to  have  some  friends  to  tea,  therefore  bring  a 
supply  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  sugar  and  light 
cakes  ;  and  the  next  day,  you  know,  is  wash- 
ing-day, so  that  we  shall  want  soap,  and  starch, 
and  soda,  and  powder-blue  ;"  it  is  most  likely 
she  would  retain  your  order  as  easily  as  you 
retain  my  discourse. — Smith's  Irish  Diamonds. 

On  Brooding  over  Injuries. — There  are 
those  who  never  will  suffer  an  injury  to  pass 
away  from  their  remembrance.  They  are 
continually  brooding  over  it  in  secret,  aggra- 
vating it  with  a  thousand  imaginary  circum- 
stances, and  preventing  time  from  healing  it, 
by  tearing  open  the  wound  it  inflicts,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  rankle  and  fester  anew.  The  anyer 
which  a  sense  of  injury  caused,  burns  fiercely 
against  him  who  gave  it,  and  is  quickened  by 
every  fresh  remembrance.  Soon  every  little 
error  and  infirmity  that  belongs  to  him  is  mag- 
nified beyond  bounds;  nothing  appears  in  his 
character  but  malice  and  wickedness ;  and 
thus  the  feelings  of  resentment,  which  perhaps 
a  trifling  injury  first  excited,  and  which  a  mo- 
ment of  reflection  might  at  first  have  hushed, 
are  converted  into  rancorous  and  inextinguish- 
able hate.  This  is  a  temper  with  which  some 
are  made  miserable;  and  its  remedy  is  found 
only  in  a  proper  control  of  the  imagination 
and  thoughts.  To  such  persons  I  would  say, 
Suffer  not  your  mind  to  dwell  on  little  inju- 
ries, but  strive  to  forget  them  whenever  they 
are  received.  When  the  thought  of  them  en- 
ters, do  not  suffer  your  imagination  to  hover 
over  it,  dismiss  it  at  once  by  effort  from  the 
mind  and  turn  your  thoughts  to  subjects  which 
will  compose  you  to  meekness  and  forgiveness. 
At  such  limes  remember  your  own  need  of 
forgiveness  from  others  and  from  God  ;  remem- 
ber the  petition  you  offer  that  yourself  may  be 
pardoned  only  in  proportion  as  you  show 
mercy  to  others;  and  think  how  soon  all  the 
injuries  of  this  world  will  be  over,  and  you  and 
your  enemy  will  sleep  together  in  the  dust. 

N.  C.  S. 


Cheap  Pleasures. — Did  you  ever  study  the 
cheapness  of  pleasure?  Do  you  know  how 
little  it  takes  to  make  a  man  happy?  Such 
trifles  as  a  penny,  or  a  smile,  do  the  work. 
There  are  two  or  three  boys  passing  along — 
give  them  each  a  chestnut,  how  smiling  they 
look,  they  will  not  be  cross  in  some  time.  A 
poor  woman  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
is  the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  children  :  send 
them  half  a  peck  of  sweet  apples,  and  they  all 
will  be  happy.  A  child  has  lost  his  arrow  — 
a  world  to  him — and  he  mourns  sadly ;  help 
him  to  find  it,  or  make  him  another,  and  how 
quickly  will  the  sunshine  play  upon  his  sober 
face.  A  boy  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to 
pile  up  a  load  of  wood,  assist  him  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and 
he  forgets  his  toil,  and  he  works  away  without 
minding  it.  Your  appretice  has  broken  a  mug, 
or  cut  the  vest  too  large,  or  slightly  injured  a 
piece  of  work,  say  "  you  scoundrel,"  and  he. 
feels  miserable;  remark,"!  am  sorry,"  and 
he  will  try  to  do  better.  You  employ  a  man 
— pay  him  cheerfully,  and  speak  a  pleasant 
word  to  him,  and  he  leaves  your  house  with  a 
contented  heart,  to  light  up  his  own  hearth 
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■with  smiles  and  gladness.  As  you  pass  along 
the  street  you  meet  a  familiar  face — speak  to 
him  as  though  you  felt  happy,  and  it  will  work 
admirably  in  the  heart  of  your  neighbour. 

Pleasure  is  cheap — who  will  not  bestow  it 
liberally  1  If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine,  and 
flowers  all  about,  let  us  not  grasp  them  with  a 
miser's  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hearts. 
No.  Rather  let  us  take  and  scatter  them  about 
us,  in  the  cot  of  the  widow,  among  the  groups 
of  children  in  the  crowded  mart,  where  men 
of  business  congregate,  in  our  families,  and 
everywhere.  We  can  make  -  the  wretched 
.  happy,  the  discontented  cheerful,  the  afflicted 
resigned,  at  exceedingly  cheap  rates.  Who 
will  refuse  to  do  it  ? 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

The  dream  or  vision  alluded  to  in  our  last, 
was  one  granted  lo  Hester  Moxie,  a  Friend  in 
England.  We  give  it  in  her  words,*  premis- 
ing that  it  occurred  to  her  at  a  time  when  she 
was  very  sick. 

"  I  thought  I  was  dead  ;  and  behold  my  body 
lay  like  a  corpse!  There  seemed  to  be  a  per- 
son of  the  appearance  of  a  man,  his  raiment 
being  somewhat  of  sheepskin,  of  a  bright 
fawn  colour,  who  said  '  Follow  me.'  He  as- 
cended a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  large 
building.  The  outside  appeared  strongly  built 
of  large  rough  stones.  I  followed  my  guide 
into  the  house,  but  did  not  at  first  perceive  the 
beauty  of  it  to  the  full.  It  seemed  white  and 
bright,  and  a  large  company  sitting;  such  a 
number  as  I  never  had  beheld.  The  further  1 
went  in,  the  brighter  it  appeared,  and  more 
like  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  first  stop 
my  guide  made,  seemed  to  be  half  way  of  the 
house,  by  what  I  judged  from  its  appearance 
on  the  outside.  While  my  guide  stopped,  I 
looked  at  the  countenances  of  those  I  could 
see,  which  were  many,  but  I  could  not  see  to 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  for  the  refleclion  of 
the  light,  which  appeared  brighter  than  when 
the  sun  shines  in  its  greatest  lustre  on  a  sum- 
mer day.  There  appeared  a  sweetness  and 
composure  in  every  countenance,  far  beyond 
what  1  had  ever  seen  in  any  person  while  in 
the  body.  The  lustre  reflected  I  mm  the  light 
extended  even  to  the  skirts  of  their  garments, 
which  appeared  like  a  plain  robe  or  covering 
in  one  piece.  Now  I  was  filled  ivith  admira- 
tion ;  and  looked  to  see  if  I  could  distinguish 
men  from  women,  but  I  could  not.  At  my 
first  entrance  into  ihc  house,  I  thought  I  had 
hern  at  a  meeting  of  solid  Friends.  I  looked 
to  see  from  whence  iho  light  came,  but  could 
not  perceive  eil her  window  or  opening.  I  then 
nsked  my  guide,  'What  is  this  place?'  lie 
answered,  '  Heaven.'  I  then  looked  to  see 
what  Ihey  sat  on,  hut  could  not  discover  cither 
bench  or  scat.  The  more  I  looked,  the  more 
1  admired  ;  and  wanted  lo  sit  with  them  ;  hut 
did  not  know  how.  My  guide  turned  about  to 
go  out,  and  looked  at  me  to  follow  hirn  ;  hut  I 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  I  was  unwilling, 


*  This  (i»cam  has  lirtMi  sometimes  erroneously  nl- 
trilui'.il  to  GatUuriiic  Phillip*. 


He  then  beckoned  and  said,  1  Come.'  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  I  stopped  again.  He 
stopped  for  me  and  said  '  Come  !'  I  then  fol- 
lowed, often  halting  and  admiring  the  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  and  content  I  saw  in  every 
countenance,  till  we  got  out.  My  guide  then 
turned  on  the  left  hand,  and  seemed  to  go 
down.  I  did  not  perceive  the  road  we  went, 
but  could  see  my  guide.  We  soon  came  where 
I  beheld  a  lofty  dome  of  great  wealth.  We 
entered  a  large  room,  which  we  could  not  see 
the  end  of  till  we  passed  through.  The  room 
appeared  grandly  wainscoted,  and  beautifully 
painted  with  different  colours.  The  first  sight 
of  this  beautiful  room,  abated  my  sorrow  at 
leaving  the  others,  which  was  very  great  while 
we  came  down  the  descent.  I  had  but  just 
time  to  take  a  view  of  this  fine  place,  before  a 
number  of  persons,  richly  dressed,  passed  us, 
who  smelt  so  strong  of  brimstone,  that  I  seem- 
ed almost  suffocated.  All  of  them  were  talk- 
ing to  themselves,  and,  before  they  came  to 
us,  looked  well  ;  but  when  near,  there  appear- 
ed a  blackness  in  every  face.  Those  who  did 
not  talk  loud,  moved  their  lips  and  seemed  to 
mutter;  which  was  also  the  manner  of  some 
who  walked  along  alone.  I  was  seized  with 
horror,  and  asked  my  guide,  '  What  is  this 
place  ?  and  what  are  these?'  He  answered, 
'  These  are  miserable  forever.  They  were  in 
the  body  in  tumults,  and  will  be  so  everlast- 
ingly.' At  some  distance  sat  an  old  woman 
in  a  chair,  like  a  Bath-chair, — a  fine  person, 
very  white  or  powdered,  and  grandly  dressed. 
I  made  up  to  her,  to  see  if  there  was  the  same 
appearance  of  misery  on  her, — and  was  more 
shocked  than  before.  Her  lips  were  moving, 
and  from  her  eyelids  came  small  flames  of 
fire.  Immediately  after  this,  as  I  looked  round, 
there  appeared  in  my  view  a  woman  Friend, 
plainly  dressed,  in  a  green  apron,  whom  1  re- 
membered well  when  I  was  young  ;  often  tak- 
ing notice  of  her  for  the  solidity  of  her  deport- 
ment in  meeting.  I  eagerly  made  up  to  her, 
and  said,  '  What !  art  thou  amongst  the  mise- 
rable? tell  me,  what  brought  thee  hither?' 
She  looked  very  sorrowful,  wept,  and  said, 
'  No  wrong  1  have  ever  done  any  man  ;  but 
unfaithfulness  and  disobedience  to  my  God, 
brought  me  hither !'  I  thought  I  wept  much 
as  well  as  she.  1  then  turned  to  my  guide, 
'Tell  me,  am  I  to  remain  here  forever?  I 
thought  a  little  time  past,  had  I  died,  1  secur- 
ed to  myself  an  inheritance  among  the  happy 
whom  we  first  saw.'  My  guide  looking  stead- 
fastly at  me,  said,  '  Thou  art  not  to  remain 
heic,  but  to  return  to  the  world  again.  If 
ihou  art  faithful  to  thy  God,  thou  may  est  have 
an  inheritance  among  the  first  thou  saw.  Cut 
1  have  something  else  to  show  thee.' 

"Then  he  went  a  little  further,  and  tinder 
an  arch  appeared   something  which  divided 
this  place  from  a  large  chapel,  where  abun- 
dance of  people  were  assembled  lo  worship, 
and  saying,  '  Amen,  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us!    Christ  have  mercy  upon  us!'  These! 
appeared  more  plain  in  their  dress,  and  looked1 
more  white.    1  said  lo  my  guide,  'These  are 
not  miserable  too?'    'These,'  he  said, 'are 
ihey,  who  thought  lo  be  saved  by  a  profession 
of  religion,  hut  have  not  the  white  robe  ofj 
righteousness ;  ihey  all  came  by  the  way  of| 


the  room.  Some  stopped  among  the  worship- 
pers ;  others  went  on  to  those  who  smell  of 
brimstone.'  My  distress  was  now  greater 
than  before,  for  I  knew  many  of  these,  who 
looked  at  me  as  if  they  knew  me ;  and  I  thought 
they  appeared  as  if  they  worshipped.  They 
looked  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  much  discom- 
posed. I  again  intrcated  my  guide  to  let  me 
go.  He  walked  gently  out  of  this  place,  and 
came  again  into  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
which  was  large,  with  a  wide  gate.  There 
stood  a  number  in  black,  or  dark  clothes,  who 
did  not  seem  to  move  forwards  towards  the 
others.  When  we  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
gate,  I  met  an  intimate  friend  (the  friend  died 
about  a  month  after,)  coming  towards  the  gate, 
two  persons  conducting  him.  He  looked  Very 
sorrowful  on  me,  and  I  on  him.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  going  among  the  miserable?  1  What 
is  thy  offence?  What  hast  thou  done?  tell 
me!'  He  answered,  '  Beware  of  covetousness 
and  the  love  of  money  !  That  brought  me 
here  !'  We  both  wept  much,  and  were  greatly 
troubled, — but  I  wanted  to  be  gone,  and  fol- 
lowed my  guide,  but  looking  back  I  saw  some 
pushing,  others  pulling  him. 

"  We  were  now  in  a  large  inclosed  field, 
where  I  saw  many  persons,  some  of  whom 
are  since  dead.  Out  of  it  I  could  see  no  road  ; 
but  my  guide  led  me  to  a  place  where  was  but 
just  room  to  pass  out.  He  stood  still,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  me  said,  '  Thou  art  going 
into  the  world  ;  remember  what  thou  hast  seen  ! 
'Tis  not  enough  to  be  honest  to  men,  thou  must 
be  honest  and  faithful  lo  thy  God  also !'  On 
this,  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  world 
again  affected  me  much  ;  for  it  seemed  a  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  steer  my  course  so 
as  to  be  deemed  worthy  an  admittance  among 
the  first  I  had  sight  of.  But  standing  speech- 
less, and  my  guide  standing  still,  faith  sudden- 
ly sprang  up  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  lo  say 
these  words,  '  Lord,  thou  canst,  if  thou  wilt, 
preserve  me  through  all !' 

"  When  I  awoke,  the  horror  and  distress  I 
felt  on  my  mind,  I  am  not  able  to  describe.  I 
seemed  as  if  I  drew  my  breath  where  sulphur 
was  burning,  and  often  said  to  my  nurse,  and 
those  about  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the  smell  of 
brimstone  was  in  my  stomach;  and  I  thought 
1  could  not  live  many  hours.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve I  should,  if  the  Almighty,  in  the  extend- 
ings  of  his  goodness,  had  not  had  compassion 
on  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  caused 
that  suffocating  smell  lo  pass  from  me  ;  and 
gave  me  to  trust  in  his  name.  This  melted 
my  spirit  in  contrition  before  him,  and  caused 
me  lo  vent  my  sorrow  in  many  fears;  after 
which  my  tossed  mind  was  favoured  with  a 
calm." 

In  1791  Peter  Yarnall  settled  within  the 
limits  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  that  year  held  many  public 
meetings  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  fre- 
quently on  these  occasions  the  company  of 
James  Simpson.  These  meetings  were  large- 
ly attended,  and  the  testimonies  delivered  pow- 
erful and  edifying. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

Simplex  sigillum  vcri — simplicity  the  test  of 
truth. 
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From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
SONNET. 

"  For  this  cause  we  faint  not." — 2  Cor.  iv.  1 6. 

We  faint  not :  seeds  of  blessed  joy  are  sown 

Unnumber'd,  even  on  earth's  thirsty  soil : 

We  faint  not ;  for  we  journey  not  alone 

Companionless  in  conflict,  or  in  toil — 

We  faint  not ;  steps  of  thousand  pilgrims  wear 

The  same  steep  pathway  with  the  same  sure  Guide. 

Heart  answering  unto  heart  when  sorely  tried, 

Soul  breathing  out  for  soul  the  interceding  prayer. 

We  faint  not ;  there  is  glory  still  on  high  : 

We  faint  not :  there  is  sympathy  in  heaven  : 

And  in  our  Father's  open  treasury 

Dwells  strength  to  bear  us  on.    Soon  shall  be  given 

The  crown  of  triumph  for  the  weary  fight : 

We  faint  not :  for  a  day  may  change  our  faith 

to  sight. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  398.) 

Elizabeth  Fry's  practice  in  reading  the 
scriptures  and  imparting  instruction  on  its  doc- 
trines, was  such,  as  naturally  flowed  from  the 
sentiments  which  her  daughters  assert  her  to 
have  entertained  respecting  them. 

No  one  we  think  can  read  the  passages 
which  follow  without  being  struck  with  her 
departure  from  the  practice  of  Friends,  with- 
out feeling  how  formal  and  how  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  these  readings  of  hers  were  in 
danger  of  becoming. 

In  1838  Elizabeth  Fry  visited  Scotland 
with  a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  account  of  this  visit  is  narrated  by  Wil- 
liam Ball,  a  minister  in  the  Society,  who  ac- 
companied her.  At  Aberdeen  she  formed  an 
association  of  women  for  visiting  the  prisons. 
Nearly  two  hundred  assembled  in  the  large 
assembly  room  in  the  hotel. 

"  Between  the  formation  of  the  association, 
and  proceeding  to  select  the  various  officers, 
Elizabeth  Fry  read  a  psalm,  spoke  very  nice- 
ly upon  it  to  the  ladies,  and  was  then  engaged 
in  prayer."    II.  p.  298. 

Seventh  month  4th,  1839,  at  Bagneres  in 
France.  "  I  also  had  a  serious  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  many  English  who  came 
to  see  us  at  our  hotel  and  a  time  of  prayer  ; 
but  the  openings  for  service  were  very  small, 
which  were  a  discouragement  to  me."  II.  p. 
360. 

At  Ghent,  Third  month  3d,  1840.  "  We 
had  flocks  after  us  last  evening,  English  and 
Belgians — I  suppose  about  seventy  ;  they  ap- 
peared  to  be  touched  by  our  reading,  f  ob- 
serve how  much  the  English  appear  impress- 
ed on  these  occasions."    II.  p.  377. 

Upton,  First  month  11th,  1842.  "  We  had 
an  interesting  visit  from  the  Chevalier  Banson 
(the  Prussian  minister)  and  his  wife,  in  which  I 
was  enabled  to  relieve  my  mind,  by  speaking 
to  him  on  some  weighty  subjects,  after  a  sol- 
emn scripture  reading  and  in  prayer."  II.  p. 
446. 

Paris,  1843.  "The  evening  of  the  next 
day,  they  gathered  round  them  a  very  singu- 
lar party,  about  thirty  persons  of  colour,  chief- 
ly from  Hayti,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Gau- 
daloupe.  The  evening  concluded  with  read- 
ing the  Bible.    Mrs.  Fry  addressed  her  audi- 


tory on  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  Acts  x.  34, 
&c."    II.  p.  476. 

Then  came  the  dinner  at  the  French  minis- 
ters, mentioned  in  the  last  number  of "  The 
Friend,"  p.  398. 

"  The  following  evening  Mrs.  Fry  and  her 
brother  received  at  their  hotel  a  large  party  of 
Greeks.  Before  the  party  separated  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  read  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Athens  ;  his  comments  on  this  portion  of  holy 
writ  were  luminous,  powerful,  and  appropri- 
ate."   If.  p.  477. 

Fifth  month  14th.  "  On  Second-day  about 
thirty  pasteurs  to  breakfast,  from  different 
parts  of  France,  a  very  interesting  set  of  men. 
First  we  had  a  scripture  reading.  Joseph  and 
myself  had  much  to  express  to  them  at  the 
time ;  a  most  weighty  concern  it  was.  My 
brother  prayed,  and  one  of  the  pasteurs 
spoke."    II.  p.  479. 

It  would  seem  from  the  many  notices  of 
this  kind  incidentally  scattered  through  the 
book,  that  although  in  their  public  religious 
meetings  held  in  places  of  worship,  they  did  not 
deviate  from  the  uniform  practice  of  Friends, 
with  regard  to  meetings  for  worship ;  yet 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  have  at  the  ho- 
tels where  they  lodged,  evening  meetings 
which  were  largely  attended,  and  which  may 
well  be  called  Bible  meetings.  The  early 
part  of  the  evening  appears  generally  to  have 
been  spent  in  conversations  on  philanthropic 
subjects,  and  always  to  have  closed  with  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  comment  upon 
the  passage,  or  a  prayer  or  sermon. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  evenings. 

Dusseldorf,  Fifth  month,  1840.  "In  the 
evening  we  had  a  very  large  party  to  our 
reading  and  worship  ;  I  should  think  nearly  a 
hundred  persons.  My  Lord  and  Master  only 
knows  what  such  occasions  are  to  me,  weak 
in  body,  rather  low  in  spirits — amongst  per- 
fect strangers  to  us — not  being  able  to  speak 
to  them  in  their  own  language.  To  whom 
could  I  go?  I  could  say,  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,  and  so  I  found  it.  My  brother 
Samuel  read  the  7th  chapter  of  Matthew.  One 
of  the  pastors  read  it  in  German.  I  soon 
spoke  and  unexpectedly  had  to  enlarge  much 
on  the  present  and  past  state  of  Germany  ; 
how  it  was  that  more  fruit  had  not  been  pro- 
duced, considering  the  remarkable  seed  sown 
in  years  past ;  the  query,  what  hindered  its 
growth?  I  expressed  my  belief — first,  that 
it  arose  from  a  lukewarm  and  indifferent  spi- 
rit ;  secondly,  from  infidel  principles  creeping 
in  under  a  specious  form  ;  thirdly,  from  too 
much  superstition  yet  remaining;  fourthly, 
and  above  all,  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
the  things  of  it,  beyond  the  love  of  Christ. 
After  showing  the  evil  and  its  results, — the 
seed  obstructed  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
bringing  no  fruit  to  perfection  ;  I  endeavoured 
to  point  to  the  remedy — to  look  at  home,  and 
not  to  judge  one  another ;  to  ask  for  help,  pro- 
lection,  and  direction ;  to  walk  in  the  narrow 
way  ;  to  be  doers  and  not  hearers  of  the  word  ; 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  His  service  who 
had  done  so  much  for  us.  William  Allen  fol- 
lowed with  a  satisfactory  sermon.  I  then 
prayed  very  earnestly  for  them,  and  afterwards 


exhorted  on  reading  the  scriptures,  family 
worship,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  &c,  and  end- 
ed with  a  blessing — the  attention  was  exces- 
sive, the  interpretation  excellent,  by  my  dear 
friend  the  pastor  Fliedner ;  hearts  much  melt- 
ed, and  great  unity  expressed  by  numbers." 
II.  p.  396. 

Now,  here  was  a  public  meeting  for  wor- 
ship attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
called  and  held  by  ministers  of  our  religious 
Society,  travelling  with  the  unity  and  under 
the  sanction  of  their  Friends  at  home  ;  and  this 
meeting  was  opened  by  reading  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible.  This  no  one  can  deny  is  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Socie- 
ty— a  practice  springing  from  and  indissolubly 
connected  with,  our  doctrine  respecting  the 
true  nature  of  Divine  worship. 

And  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  meeting  was 
merely  a  collection  of  serious  persons  for  reli- 
gious conversation,  who,  before  they  parted, 
heard  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  fell  into  si- 
lence, after  which  our  Friends  delivered  what 
they  felt  upon  their  minds;  it  may  be  admitted 
as  most  probable  that  the  practice  began  in 
that  way. 

But  it  is  clear  that  during  Elizabeth  Fry's 
later  visits  to  the  continent,  these  evening  meet- 
ings beginning  with  philanthropic  lectures  or 
conversations,  and  ending  in  a  time  for  wor- 
ship, preceded  by  a  scripture  reading,  had  be- 
come a  thing  well  understood  by  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  resorted  to  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  meetings  for 
worship  regularly  appointed. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  an  innovation 
on  the  usages  of  the  Society,  one  which  could 
not  have  continued  to  be  practised  without 
bringing  in  its  train  other  and  still  more  pal- 
pable deviations  from  our  principles  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  following  passage  is  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  William  Ball,  the  Friend  who  travel- 
led with  her  to  Scotland  in  1838;  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  views  and  practices  we 
have  detailed,  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
significance.  "These  journeys  are,  I  trust, 
not  lost  time ;  we  have  two  scripture  readings 
daily  in  the  carriage,  and  much  instructive 
conversation  ;  also  abundant  time  for  that 
which  is  so  important,  the  private  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  very  precious  to 
dear  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  I  have  thought  it  a 
privilege  to  note  her  reverent  '  marking  and 
learning'  of  these  sacred  truths  of  Divine  in- 
spiration. Often  does  she  lay  down  the  book, 
close  her  eyes  and  wait  upon  Him,  who  hath 
the  key  of  David  to  open  and  seal  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  page.  Truly  it  helps  to 
explain  how  her  '  profiting  appears  unto  all,' 
when  she  is  thus  diligent  and  fervent,  in  medi- 
tating upon  these  things,  and  giving  herself 
wholly  to  them."    II.  p.  206. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  as  we  have  before  said,  in 
any  degree  to  undervalue  or  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  Eliza- 
beth Fry's  doctrine  that  they  were  the  one 
means  capable  alone  of  controlling  sin,  the 
only  source  from  whence  to  learn  all  that  is 
due  from  man  to  man,  must  have  led  her,  in- 
sensibly perhaps  to  herself,  but  inevitably,  to 
transfer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  dili- 
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gent  study  and  reverential  perusal  of  them, 
a  dependence  for  that  Divine  illumination  and 
guidance,  which,  according  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  are  the  immediate  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  we  compare  with  what  has  gone  before 
the  following  passages  from  Dr.  Ash's  "  In- 
quiry," &c,  as  quoted  in  the  "  Appeal  for  the 
Ancient  Doctrines,"  &c,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  similarity  of  the  views  enter- 
tained. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  must  express  my  be- 
lief that  from  its  [the  Society  of  Friends]  rise, 
there  has  existed  among  its  members  more  or 
less  of  a  defective  apprehension  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  spiritual  gifts  are  now 
exercised  in  the  church  ;  by  reason  of  which, 
the  appointed  connexion  between  the  exercise 
of  ministry  and  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  means  provided  for  instructing  the 
Church  in  divine  truth,  has  not  been  in  the 
general  fully  appreciated."    Page  380. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  in  whatever  degree  such 
a  defective  view  of  the  subject  prevailed,  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  hurtful  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  ministry.  By  preventing 
the  Scriptures  from  being  distinctly  regarded 
as  the  appointed  source  from  which  ministers 
are  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  they  declare,  it  would  almost  necessa- 
rily interfere  in  some  degree  or  other,  with 
such  an  use  of  them  as  this  appointment  de- 
mands."   Page  380. 

"  Were  the  important  principle  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  appointed  means  for  conveying  to  the 
Church  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  it  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  more  careful  examination 
of  their  contents,  and  an  increased  disposition 
to  make  use  of  such  helps,  for  ascertaining 
their  true  meaning,  as  are  placed  within  our 
reach.  In  this  way  a  more  correct  apprehen- 
sion of  some  matters  of  doctrine,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  many  parts  of  Scripture,  would 
gradually  pervade  the  body  at  large ;  and 
would  extend  to  individuals  whose  circum- 
stances or  habits  of  mind  necessarily  disqua- 
lify them  for  much  personal  application  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  volume.  I  must,  however, 
be  permitted  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course 
cannot  be  fully  obtained,  without  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  undue  deference  to  the 
views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  our 
early  Friends,  than  has  hitherto  been  common 
amongst  us."    Page  383. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Coking  Diamonds. — Intelligent  readers  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  a  curiosity  of  science, 
that  the  royal  diamond  and  plebeian  coal  are 
one  and  the  same  substance  identical  in  com- 
position, only  differing  in  their  condition,  the 
one  being  in  a  rude  state  of  nature,  coarse  and 
barbarous,  the  other  refined  and  sublimated 
into  the  highest  ranks  of  crystaline  excellence  ; 
and  that  the  diamond  is  capable  of  being  burn- 
ed away,  like  charcoal,  as  is  occasionally  de- 
monstrated by  lecturers  on  chemistry,  in  their 
experiments.  Not  satisfied  with  our  knowing 
so  much  on  this  subject,  greatly,  of  course,  as 


the  knowledge  operates  to  the  dispraise  of  the 
monarch  of  gems,  a  French  savant,  M.  Jacque- 
lain,  had  discovered  another  humiliating  fact, 
viz.  that  it  may  be  coked — turned  like  a  piece 
of  base  sea-coal,  without  combustion,  from  a 
bright  diamond,  into  a  gross  bit  of  coke,  such 
as  they  turn  out  in  such  quantities,  every  day, 
at  the  gas-works.  The  diamond  can  only  be 
coked  by  the  intense  heat  of  electricity.  M. 
Jacquelain's  process  was  as  follows — as  we 
find  it  described,  by  the  London  Athenasum, 
in  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Faraday  "  on  the 
conversion  of  diamond  into  coke  :" 

"  Having  attached  a  piece  of  hard  gas  retort 
carbon  to  the  positive  wire  of  Bunsen's  batte- 
ry of  100  elements,  he  placed  it  on  a  small 
piece  of  diamond.  He  then  armed  the  nega- 
tive wire  with  a  cone  of  the  same  carbon,  and, 
by  dexterous  manipulation,  enveloped  the  dia- 
mond with  electric  flame.  After  a  short  in- 
terval, the  diamond  underwent  a  sort  of  ebulli- 
tion, became  disintegrated,  softened,  and  was 
actual  coke." 


loss' of  the  Ship  Cassander. 

It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  "  The  Friend" 
that  is  appropriated  to  shipwrecks,  or  disasters 
at  sea,  but  supposing  the  thrilling  statement  of 
the  burning  of  the  Ship  Cassander,  and  the 
perilous  condition  of  her  crew,  will  be  an  in- 
teresting item  to  many,  we  insert  it  as  taken 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

We  append,  as  a  most  interesting  article, 
the  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  whale  ship 
Cassander, (of  Providence,  and  the  sufferings 
of  her  crew,  furnished  us  by  Capt.  Winslow. 
It  is  a  thrilling  account : 

Loss  of  the  Whale  Ship  "  Cassander,"  of 
Providence,  by  Fire  at  Sea,  and  Suffering 
of  the  Crew  in  the  Boats. 

The  ship  "  Cassander,"  Henry  Winslow, 
master,  sailed  from  Providence  on  the  19th 
November,  1847,  on  a  whaling  cruise.  No- 
thing occurred  worthy  of  remark  until  the  1st 
of  May,  1848,  between  4  and  5,  a.  m.,  it 
blowing  a  moderate  gale  of  wind  from  north- 
west at  the  time,  the  alarming  cry  of  "fire" 
was  heard.  All  hands  were  instantly  on  deck, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  the  fire  was  in  the 
lower  hold,  apparently  near  the  foremast, 
where  four  barrels  of  tar  had  been  stowed  ;  it 
was  also  discovered  that  two  of  the  crew — 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  jumped 
overboard  ;  I  hove  a  rope's  end  to  one  of  them, 
but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  sunk  out  of  sight. 
Orders  were  instantly  given,  and  every  exer- 
tion made  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  the 
ship,  but  the  fire  being  in  the  lower  hold,  and 
the  smoke  so  dense,  and  the  flames  so  rapid, 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  'tween  decks,  our 
efforts  proved  unavailing. 

Attempts  were  then  mado  to  procure  bread 
and  water,  but  the  smoke  in  the  steerage  was 
so  dense  as  to  prevent  us — this  led  us  to  be- 
lieve the  ship  had  been  fired  aft  as  well  as 
forward.  Three  boats  were  lowered,  with  the 
customary  boat  kegs  of  water,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread,  some  raw  meat,  taken  from  the 
harness  cask,  my  nautical  instruments,  and  a 
few  articles  of  clothing. 


As  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  without  avail,  it  was 
thought  most  prudent  to  leave  the  ship  to  her 
fate  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  towards 
land. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  ship  the  second 
mate's  boat  picked  up  one  of  the  Africans  who 
had  jumped  overboard  when  the  alarm  of  fire 
was  first  given.  He  afterwards  confessed  that 
his  companion  had  fired  the  ship,  and  then 
plunging  a  knife  in  his  side  jumped  overboard, 
and  that  he  was  an  accomplice.  He  gave  as 
their  reason  for  acting  as  they  did,  their  fears 
that  they  would  be  sold  as  slaves  at  the  first 
port  we  entered.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  their  fears  were  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation. 

Being  now  daylight,  it  was  found  that  all 
the  ship's  company  except  the  African  were 
in  the  three  boats,  in  all  23  souls.  We  found 
our  supplies  to  be  two  boat-kegs  and  one  tea- 
kettle, in  all  about  ten  gallons  of  water,  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  bread,  and  some  raw  meat. 
According  to  the  previous  day's  reckoning, 
we  were  in  lat.  34  deg.  30  min.  South,  long. 
45.00  West — 400  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
No  one  who  has  never  been  in  a  similar  situation 
can  appreciate  the  sufferings  that  succeeded. 
Confined  to  one  gill  of  water  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  bread  a  day,  in  bad  weather,  and  oblig- 
ed to  pull  against  the  wind,  we  soon  became 
exhausted  and  had  to  trust  to  our  sails,  head- 
ing as  nearly  towards  the  land  as  we  could. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  (lat.  32,  long.  47,)  when 
about  10  a.  si.,  we  discovered  a  sail,  all  hands 
took  to  the  oars,  and  after  pulling  and  making 
signals  of  distress  for  five  hours,  we  came  up 
with  her  and  found  her  to  be  a  Spanish  brig, 
100  days  from  Barcelona,  bound  to  Montevi- 
deo. Pie  made  every  effort  to  get  away  from 
us ;  the  mate's  boat  came  up  with  her  first,  the 
captain  would  not  let  him  come  alongside,  but 
gave  him  a  rope  and  towed  him  some  distance 
astern.  I  then  came  along  side,  and  through 
an  interpreter  stated  my  distressed  circum- 
stances, and  asked  permission  for  me  and  my 
crew  to  come  on  board  — he  refused  most  posi- 
tively. I  then  begged  him  to  take  us  to  Mon- 
tevideo or  St.  Catharine's  or  one  or  two  day's 
sail  towards  land.    He  refused. 

I  asked  him  to  let  us  come  on  board  for  one 
night  then,  that  we  might  get  some  sleep  and 
rest  to  enable  us  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship  consequent  on  a  renewal  of  our  voyage. 
This  also  he  refused.  He  gave  us  some 
bread,  wine  and  water,  and  then  passed  a  pen- 
cil and  piece  of  paper  down  to  me  to  write  the 
name  of  my  ship,  that  he  might  report  me.  I 
refused  to  write  it  unless  permitted  to  come  on 
board,  and  against  his  express  wishes,  jumping 
in  the  main  chains,  I  went  on  board.  He 
asked  me  if  he  could  do  anything  more  for 
me.  I  told  him  nothing  but  to  take  us  on 
board.  This,  of  course,  he  refused,  and  I  left 
him.  Thank  God  such  instances  of  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man"  are  rare,  very  rare 
amongst  seafaring  men,  and  Captain  Domi- 
nick,  of  the  brig  "  Alercidita,"  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  he  stands  "  alone  in 
his  glory." 

We  again  made  sail  and  proceeded,  without 
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accident,  until  the  night  of  the  6th,  when  it 
commenced  blowing  very  heavy  in  squalls ; 
hove  the  boats  to  until  daylight,  by  making  a 
line  fast  to  the  oars  and  paying  them  out 
ahead.  At  daylight  again  made  sail,  until  11 
o'clock,  when  it  began  to  blow  a  heavy  gale 
from  N.  to  N.  E.,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
heave  to.  About  4  p.  m.,  my  boat  was  swamp- 
ed, and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
We  supported  ourselves  by  the  capsized  boat 
until  the  two  remaining  boats  came  to  our  re- 
lief, when  all,  8  in  number,  were  saved.  By 
this  accident  I  lost  my  nautical  instruments 
and  all  my  water.  The  two  remaining  boats 
now  contained  23  persons,  and  their  gunwales 
were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  out  of 
water.  In  this  situation  we  passed  the  night; 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  awful  roaring  of 
the  tempest  and  occasionally  the  voices  of 
some  of  the  officers  and  crew  offering  up  a 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  wind  and 
wave  for  their  safety.  He  heard  our  prayers. 
In  the  morning  the  wind  moderated,  and  the 
sea  was  beaten  down  by  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain.  From  this  time  we  had  fine  weather 
and  proceeded  towards  the  land,  where  we  ar- 
rived at  5  p.  M.,  18th  of  May,  on  the  beach 
near  Conventas,  in  the  province  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's, Brazil,  nearly  exhausted,  having  no 
water  and  very  little  food  left. 

The  mate's  boat  was  capsized  in  the  surf  on 
landing,  and  Barney  Reed,  a  boat  steerer,  was 
drowned,  he  being  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  surf.  Near  where 
we  landed  we  discovered  a  house,  at  which 
we  were  furnished  with  water  and  provisions. 

Two  days  after,  I  left  for  St.  Catharine's, 
to  give  notice  to,  and  ask  assistance  from  the 
U.  S.  Consul  there.  Shortly  after  I  left,  the 
negro  either  deserted  or  was  stolen  ;  most  pro- 
bably he  met  the  fate,  his  fears  of  which  were 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Catharine's  on  the  19th — 
the  Consul  procured  a  vessel,  with  which  I 
went  back  and  met  the  crew  at  a  place  called 
"  Laguna,"  Torty-five  miles  from  where  I  land- 
ed, and  sixty  miles  from  St.  Catharine's. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  sufficiently 
the  Americans  in  St.  Catharine's,  particularly 
Captains  J.  R.  Malcolm,  R.  S.  Cathcart,  E. 
N.  Jefferson,  E.  P.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  William 
Hammel,  for  their  kindness  and  the  assistance 
they  afforded  rne,  both  in  St.  Catharine's,  and 
to  enable  me  to  get  down  to  Rio.  I  am  also 
under  great  obligations  to  Messrs.  Maxwell, 
Wright  &  Co.,  of  Rio,  and  Captain  John  J. 
Jackson,  of  the  barque  W.  H.  D.  C.  Wright, 
for  the  services  they  rendered,  and  the  atten- 
tion they  paid  me. 

P.  S.  In  Rio  I  was  told  by  Lieut.  Command- 
ing Tilton,  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Perry,  that  the 
Alercidita  had  arrived  at  Montevideo,  and  that 
Captain  Dominick  reported  to  him  having 
fallen  in  with  us ;  he  said  he  offered  to  take  us 
on  board  and  carry  us  with  him  to  Montevi- 
deo, but  that  we  refused,  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  boats.  This  I  announce  to  be  utterly 
false. 


Consumption  and  Ventilation. — Sir  Jacob 
Starks,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
enumerates  as  the  exciting  cause  of  consump- 


tion, long  confinement  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  whether  nurseries  or  school  rooms,  or 
manufactories.  He  also  says,  "if  an  infant, 
born  in  perfect  health,  and  of  the  healthiest  pa- 
rents, be  kept  in  close  rooms,  in  which  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  a 
few  months  will  often  suffice  to  induce  tuber- 
culous cachexia — the  beginning  of  consump- 
tion." Persons  engaged  in  confined  rooms  or 
workshops,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  con- 
sumption ;  thus  of  the  233  tailors  who  died  in 
one  district  in  London,  in  1839,  123  died  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  of  whom  99  died  of  con- 
sumption. Of  52  milliners  dying  in  the  same 
year,  33  died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  of  whom 
28  died  of  consumption.  Dr.  Guy  reports 
that  in  a  close  printer's  room,  he  found  seven- 
teen men  at  work,  of  whom  three  had  spitting 
of  blood,  two  had  affections  of  the  lungs,  and 
five  had  constant  and  bad  colds.  After  read- 
ing these  sad  facts,  who  can  deny  that  the 
chief  cause  of  consumption  is  the  respiration 
of  bad  air. — Lancet. 


The  Upper  Colorado. 

To  many  little  is  known  of  the  Colorado 
river,  above  the  "  City  of  the  Hills."  The 
Colorado  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cordilleras 
Mountains,  about  the  latitude  thirty-four  de- 
grees North,  having  quite  a  serpentine  shape 
in  its  course  through  said  Mountains.  Often 
in  its  course  it  seems  to  have  had  a  controver- 
sy with  the  great  barriers  of  nature,  and  met 
them  in  deadly  strife,  and  overcome  the  ob- 
structions of  nature,  and  rolled  its  floods  for- 
ward to  commingle  with  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf.  In  many  parts  of  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  said  river  seems  to  have  burst- 
ed  through  the  spurs  and  crags  of  the  moun- 
tains, uprooting  the  same,  forming  beautiful 
jets  and  cascades  of  water,  producing  scene- 
ry unparalled  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
perpendicularly,  bearing  the  appearance  of  the 
great  ramparts  and  bulwarks  of  nature  built  by 
nature's  God.  The  bank  scenery  is  indescri- 
bably sublime.  Those  immense  bank  eleva- 
tions are  of  pure  rock,  smooth  as  a  mason's 
wall  in  many  places,  and  towering  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  seem  as  a  resting-place  for 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  other  parts  of  those 
towering  walls,  are  to  be  seen  crevices  and 
deep  ravines,  out  of  which  project  dwarf  ce- 
dars, giving  a  beautiful,  interesting,  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  the  scenery.  Through 
almost  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  the  banks 
are  prominent  and  well  defined,  until  it  reach- 
es the  City  of  the  Hills,  the  present  capital  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  bank  scenery  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  is  interesting,  beauti- 
ful, and  sublime  :  impressing  the  mind  of  the 
contemplative  beholder  with  reverence  and 
with  solemn  awe,  at  the  physical  omnipotence 
and  moral  grandeur  of  the  omnipotent  former. 
The  river  varies  in  breadth  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth  ;  at  the  city  of  Austin  it  is  three 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  upon  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  abounds  with  the  most 
delicious  of  the  finny  tribe. — Texas  Presby- 
terian. 


t 

Dyak  Mode  of  Fishing. 

"  A  practice  of  fishing,  used  by  the  Dyaks 
of  all  descriptions,  [in  the  Island  of  Borneo,] 
and  which  has  been  observed  also  of  the  na- 
tives of  South  America,  with  whom  these  peo- 
ple have  many  things  in  common,  deserves 
particular  notice.  It  is  called  fishing  with 
tuba,  and  is  thus  carried  on  ;  large  quantities 
of  the  tuba  being  collected,  which  is  the  root 
of  a  climbing  plant  (Menispermum),  though 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  grown  extensively  for  that  purpose.  The 
tribe  intending  to  fish  proceed  in  their  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  or  creek,  which 
has  a  bar  of  sand  at  its  entrance,  so  that,  at 
low  water,  it  has  little  or  no  communication 
with  the  sea  ;  and  having  distributed  the  bun- 
dles of  tuba  in  equal  proportions  to  all  the 
boats  present,  the  persons  in  them  proceed  to 
beat  up  the  roots  on  the  thwarts  of  the  canoes, 
frequently  pouring  water  on  them,  until  the 
whole  ol  the  narcotic  principle  is  extracted 
and  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  the 
water  which,  during  the  process  of  beating, 
has  been  poured  over  the  roots,  and  which  has 
now  become  of  a  white,  milky  colour.  At 
low  water  and  at  a  signal  given  by  the  chief, 
all  the  boats  simultaneously  commence  baling 
out  the  water  charged  with  the  narcotic  into 
river,  and  this  spreading  through  the  waters 
in  every  way,  stupefies  the  fish.  The  smaller 
ones,  being  most  readily  affected,  first  float 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  taken  with  the  light 
and  sharp-pointed  spears  of  the  Dyaks.  Soon 
the  larger  ones  beginning  to  feel  its  influence, 
also  come  to  the  top  ;  then  it  is  that  the  best 
of  the  sport  commences  ;  fishes  of  the  largest 
size,  together  with  small  alligators  appear  for 
an  instant  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
the  lethargy  occasioned  by  the  infected  wa- 
ters. The  Dyaks,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert, 
paddle  instantly  towards  them,  and  three  or 
four  of  the  barbed  spears  are  immediately 
thrust  into  their  scaly  bodies  by  the  different 
boats,  which  arrive  together  at  the  scene  of 
their  struggles  ;  occasionally  a  large  fish  is  too 
powerful  for  his  assailants,  one  or  two  of  whom 
are  sometimes  dragged  into  the  water,  where, 
if  the  place  be  shallow,  they  despatch  their 
prey  with  their  parangs  or  knives.  From  the 
first  appearance  of  the  fish  the  sport  lasts  about 
two  hours,  when  the  influx  of  water  from  the 
rising  tide  dissipates  the  narcotic,  and  such 
fish  as  remain  recover  from  its  effects. — Low's 
Sarawak. 


Improved  Process  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Flour. — A  mode  has  been  invented  by  S. 
Bentz,  of  Boonsboro,  Maryland,  of  hulling 
wheat  and  other  grains,  so  as  entirely  to  re- 
move the  outer  skin,  by  which  a  pure  white 
flour  is  made  unmixed  with  the  usual  bran. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  a  sav- 
ing in  time  in  grinding  is  effected  of  from  25 
to  50  per  cent.,  and  of  40  to  52  pounds  of 
wheat  in  each  barrel,  and  that  it  is  rendered 
capable  of  enduring  the  heat  of  hot  climates. 
S.  Benlz  supposes  that  the  fine  particles  of 
bran  remaining  in  the  ordinary  flour  is  the 
reason  why  it  sours.  Specimens  of  grain,  be- 
fore and  after  this  process,  and  also  of  the  bran 
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and  hull  removed,  have  been  furnished  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  method  has  received  the 
high  commendation  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea. — Dr.  Pceppig 
in  his  recent  Voyage  to  Chili,  thus  describes 
this  phenomenon  : — From  the  topmast,  the  sea 
appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  this  in  a  streak,  the 
breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  6  miles. 
As  we  sailed  slowly  along,  we  found  that  the 
colour  changed  into  brilliant  purple,  so  that 
even  the  foam,  which  is  seen  at  the  stern  of  a 
ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose  colour.  The 
sight  was  very  striking,  because  the  purple 
streak  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance 
which  we  the  more  easily  observed,  because 
our  course  lay  directly  through  the  midst  of 
this  streak.  The  water  taken  up  in  a  bucket, 
appeared,  indeed,  quite  transparent ;  but  a  faint 
tinge  of  purple  was  perceptible  when  a  few 
drops  were  placed  upon  a  piece  of  white  china, 
and  moved  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  sunshine.  A  moderate  magnifying 
glass  showed  that  these  little  red  dots,  which 
only  with  great  attention  could  be  discerned 
with  the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  infusoria, 
which  were  of  a  spherical  form.  We  sailed 
for  four  hours,  at  the  mean  rate  of  6  miles  an 
hour,  through  this  streak,  which  was  7  miles 
broad,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  its 
surface  must  therefore  have  been  about  168 
square  miles. 

An  account  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity on  a  magnetic  telegraph  in  France,  in 
a  letter  from   Bregnet  to  Arago : 

"  About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  bells  of  the  electric 
telegraph  began  to  ring,  which  led  the  attend- 
ant to  suppose  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a 
communication.  Several  letters  then  made 
their  appearance,  but  finding  they  conveyed 
no  meaning,  he  was  about  to  make  the  signal 
'  Not  understood,'  when  suddenly  he  heard  an 
explosion,  similar  to  a  loud  pistol  shot,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  vivid  flash  of  light  was  seen 
to  run  along  the  conductors.  These  conduc- 
tors were  broken  into  fragments,  so  hot,  that 
they  scorched  the  wooden  tables  on  which 
they  fell,  and  their  edges  presented  eviden! 
traces  of  fusion.  The  wires  of  several  electro 
magnets  belonging  to  the  apparatus,  were  also 
broken,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  attendant 
himself  experienced  a  violent  concussion  which 
shook  his  whole  frame." 


It  is  not  the  lustre  of  gold,  the  sparkling  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  nor  the  splendour  of 
the  purple  cincture,  that  adorns  or  embellishes 
a  woman  ;  but  gravity,  discretion,  humility, 
and  modesty. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
suppress  the  trade  in  human  beings  on  the 


coast  of  Africa,  it  is  still  carried  on  with  no 
mitigation  of  its  horrors,  and  as  far  as  appears 
without  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  its 
victims.  The  use  of  steam  vessels  must  ren- 
der more  secure  from  arrest,  those  employed 
in  the  diabolical  traffic,  and  by  shortening  the 
passage,  increase  the  trips  in  a  given  time. 
There  must  be  a  total  absence  of  every  humane 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  wretched  creature, 
who  can  stow  away,  as  if  they  were  mere 
merchandize,  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  holds  of  these  slavers,  and  deliberately 
witness  every  grade  of  suffering  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  As  certainly  as  there  is  a 
God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne, 
there  must  be  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  for 
those  who  engage  in  the  horrible  business,  and 
are  voluntarily  participating  in  the  profits  of  it. 
Three  hundred  men  and  women  pining  away 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  disease,  are  suffo- 
cated to  death  with  the  pestilential  stench  in 
their  shallow  berths  ;  and  this  is  charged  to  a 
profit  and  loss  account,  as  of  little  moment, 
where  so  large  a  number  as  1200  are  landed 
in  a  marketable  condition.  Very  probable 
many  of  the  crew  and  the  owners,  perhaps  all 
of  them,  consider  themselves  Christians,  but  if 
anything  can  cause  the  name  of  Christ  to  be 
evilly  spoken  of  and  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles,  surely  the  African  slave  trade  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  assume  His  name,  must 
do  it. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  our  city  papers, 
taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

"  The  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa 
was  attracting  attention  at  Rio,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  under  date  of  the  20th  July  : — 

"  '  The  introduction  of  slaves  into  Rio  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  continues  as  successful  as 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  English 
and  American  squadrons  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  The  Brazilian  steamer  Providencia, 
commanded  by  a  Spaniard,  has  lately  brought 
into  this  port,  from  the  coast,  a  full  cargo  of 
the  unfortunate  Africans,  1200  in  number.  It 
is  reported  that  she  originally  took  in  1500, 
but  the  horrors  of  their  pent-up  condition  were 
greatly  augmented  by  constantly  recurring 
deaths  among  them,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
not  less  than  300,  it  is  said,  before  arriving 
here. 

"  '  There  is  much  and  loud  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  many  residents,  espe- 
cially the  foreigners,  at  the  continuation  of 
this  inhuman  traffic  by  Brazilians,  in  spite  of 
pretended  efforts,  in  concert  with  others,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  for  its  suppression. 
The  general  belief  is,  that  if  there  is  not  ere 
long  some  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  corresponding  with  its  stipula- 
tions, for  preventing  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  serious  consequences  will  follow. 
Those  opposed  to  it  will  not  long  look  on  si- 
lently at  its  brutal  and  murderous  continua- 
tion. At  this  very  time,  this  same  steamer,  I 
am  told,  is  ready  for  another  of  its  inhuman 
trips,  being  well  loaded  with  ample  coal  for 
going  and  returning.' " 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Martha  Cowgill,  Chester,  Pa.,  $2, 
for  vol.  22 ;  John  Wildman,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co., 
$2,  vol.  22;  Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond,  Va.,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21 ;  Joseph  W.  Hilyard,  New  York,  $4, 
vols.  21  and  22. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  15th  inst.,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 
Ninth  mo.  9th,  1848. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  of  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 
*  Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 


WANTED 

A  lad,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  learn  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Apply  at 
Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  Isaac  Smart,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Sixth-day,  the  1st  inst.,  New. 

berk y  Smith,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day,  the  2d  instant, 

Paul  \V.  Newhall,  aged  47  years  ;  a  member  of  the 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  kind  .and  obliging  disposition,  guard- 
ed in  his  words,  and  circumspect  in  his  movements 
through  life.  A  liberal  portion  of  his  time  and  sub- 
stance, was  freely  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow, 
beings.  The  sudden  removal  of  this  dear  Friend  from 
the  scenes  of  his  usefulness,  and  from  a  family  to 
which  he  seemed  so  essential,  is  one  of  the  inscruta. 
ble  dispensations  of  the  Most.  High.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  survivors  to  say,  "  What  doest  Thou  ?"  but 
rather  submissively  to  adopt  the  language,  "  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  do  right  ?" 
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George  W.  Taylor  having  resigned  his  station  as 
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present. 
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Speech  of  David  Wilraot. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  David  Wilmot, 
of  Penn.,  on  the  Restriction  of  Slavery  in 
the  New  Territories.  Delivered  in  the  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  August  '3rd, 
1848. 

(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

"  On  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  an  act  was 
passed  'to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  Government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  Territo- 
ries^ 

"  By  the  8th  section  of  that  act  it  was  pro- 
vided, '  that  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
forever  prohibited.' 

"  This  act,  as  also  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
actually  abolished  slavery — a  thing  we  do  not 
now  propose  to  do.  Slavery  existed  in  parts 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  and  in  Louisiana 
the  law  of  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  cesssion 
from  France  cove'red  the  entire  territory,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  parallel  of  the  forty- 
ninth  decree  of  north  latitude,  and  west  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Missouri  compromise 
was  in  harmony  with  the  settled  policy  of  our 
Government.  It  restricted  and  narrowed  the 
limits  of  slavery.  The  arrangement  that 
should  extend  its  limits  and  enlarge  its  boun- 
daries would  possess  none  of  the  features  or 
characteristics  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
This  project,  however,  has  for  the  present 
been  abandoned.  It  sought  its  object  by  means 
too  direct  and  too  easily  understood.  The 
masses  of  the  free  States  had  condemned  it  in 
advance.  It  was  well  ascertained  that  it  could 
not  pass  this  House,  and  hence  the  Extension- 
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ists  were  driven  to  new  shifts  and  devices.  A 
sectional  consultation  or  caucus,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  held  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  on  which  the  Select  Coinmittee  of  eight 
was  moved  in  the  Senate.  The  known  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  of  that  committee — their 
open  opposition  to  the  policy  of  engrafting  the 
great  feature  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  upon 
the  recently  acquired  territories,  made  it  cer- 
tain, from  the  first,  that  the  interests  of  sla- 
\ery  would  govern  their  counsels. 

"  Sir,  I  regarded  this  new  bantling — this 
'  child  born  in  the  dog  days' — over  whose 
sudden  death  Mr.  Ritchie  seems  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  mourner,  as  a  fraud  both  upon 
the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  It 
had  no  stamp  of  manliness  about  it,  but  was  a 
studied  effort  to  evade  and  dodge  the  question. 
Why  not  meet  this  subject  as  men,  and  settle 
it  upon  a  basis  that  all  shall  understand? 
This  new  scheme,  so  happily  defeated,  settled 
nothing.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  party  or  the 
other  would  have  been  grossly  deceived.  Had 
it  passed,  the  fallacious  hope  would  have  been 
held  out  to  the  North  that  slavery  was  exclud- 
ed, while  at  the  South  it  would  have  been  un- 
derstood that  the  whole  country  was  open  to 
that  institution.  The  speech  of  the  honour- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  [Mr. 
Clayton]  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  is  as  extraordinary  as  are  all  the 
other  circumstances  connected  with  its  history. 
After  stating  the  nature  of  the  Government 
provided  for  California  and  New  Mexico,  he 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  '  Thus  placing  that  question  [slavery]  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
and  resting  the  right  to  introduce  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  those  two  territories  on  the  Consti- 
tion,  as  the  same  shall  be  expounded  by  the 
Judges,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  thought, 
by  this  means,  that  Congress  would  avoid  the 
decision  of  this  distracting  question,  leaving  it 
to  be  settled  by  the  silent  operation  of  the 
Constitution  itself;  and  that  in  case  Congress 
should  refuse  to  touch  the  subject,  the  country 
would  be  slaveholding  only  where,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  slave  labour  was  effective,  and  free 
labour  could  not  maintain  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  case  Congress  should  hereafter  choose 
to  adopt  the  compromise  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
or  any  other  rule  of  settlement,  it  will  be  free 
to  act  as  to  its  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall 
seem  fit.' 

"  Such,  sir,  is,  in  part,  the  statement  of  the 
character  of  this  new  '  compromise,'  as  given 
by  the  chairman  who  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Truly  it  was  a  most  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  this  '  distracting  question  !' 
As  a  purely  legal  question,  it  was  to  be  finally 
put  to  rest  by  the  adjudication  of  our  highest 
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law  tribunal.  Then  came  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture— and  climate,  soil,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  country  to  slave  labour,  were  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  subject  was  left  open  and 
unsettled  for  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress. 
Was  it  not,  sir,  an  admirable  and  ingenious 
'  compromise  V  It  settled  the  question,  and 
yet  left  it  open  !  The  Supreme  Court  was  to 
decide  whether  slavery  could  or  could  not  le- 
gally exist  in  these  territories,  and  yet  the 
slaveholder  was  allowed  to  appropriate  such 
parts  to  himself  as  he  deemed  adapted  to  slave 
labour.  Such  a  scheme  was  unworthy  of 
support  from  any  quarter.  We  can  submit  to 
be  voted  down,  although  it  is  hard  when  the 
blow  comes  from  Northern  men  ;  but  we  can- 
not consent  to  be  cheated.  We  want  no  pal- 
tering upon  this  subject.  When  it  is  settled, 
we  wish  to  know  how  and  upon  what  terms 
the  settlement  is  made.  If  free  soil  is  to  be 
surrendered,  we  wish  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  surrender — the  limits  where  slavery  is  to 
cease  its  aggressions. 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
this  ingenious  device,  not  of  settlement,  but  to 
avoid  a  settlement,  gave  up  the  entire  Territo- 
ries of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  slavery. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  obstruct  the 
slaveholder  in  his  declared  purpose  to  overrun 
these  countries  with  his  slaves.  Congress  im- 
posed no  restraint ;  and  the  people  themselves, 
however  much  opposed  to  slavery,  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  raising  their  voice 
against  it.  The  idea  of  a  judicial  decision  that 
should  be  effectual  for  the  protection  of  those 
distant  territories  was  shamefully  deceptive.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  no  case  would  ever  have 
been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
if  one  had  been,  before  a  decision  was  obtain- 
ed, slavery  would  have  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
upon  the  soil,  that  its  removal  would  have 
been  impossible.  Slavery  never  yet  went  into 
a  country  under  the  authority  of  previous  law. 
The  law  of  slavery  is  the  law  of  violence  and 
aggression.  How  came  slavery  in  Texas  1  It 
found  its  way  there  in  violation  of  law,  just  as 
it  will  find  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  unless  the 
power  of  this  government  is  interposed  to  pre- 
vent it.  This,  sir,  is  a  great  public  and  poli- 
tical question.  Its  settlement  belongs  to  the 
People,  and  not  to  the  Courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  have  already  decided  that  we  have  au- 
thority over  the  subject ;  let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  not  seek  to  shuffle  off  the  responsibility 
upon  others.  We  know  whether  slavery 
ought  or  ought  not  to  overrun  these  territories, 
and  let  us  declare  directly  either  that  it  may 
or  that  it  may  not. 

"  Extend  slavery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
it  insures  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the  whole 
southern  half  of  this  continent  to  its  dominion. 
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It  effects  a  barrier,  over  which  free  emigration 
cannot  pass.  It  effectually  cuts  off  the  free 
States  from  all  continuity  with  Mexico,  and 
secures  to  slavery  an  easy  and  certain  advance 
to  the  South.  Such  a  compromise  would  be 
the  certain  triumph  of  Slavery,  and  the  last 
struggle  of  Freedom.  It  would  give  to  the 
slave  interest  an  ascendency  in  this  Republic 
for  all  coming  time.  There  is  one  way,  and 
but  one,  in  which  this  controversy  should  be 
settled.  Do  right.  Leave  the  soil  of  freedom 
alone.  We  make  no  encroachments  upon 
slavery — we  will  submit  to  none.  Let  the 
boundaries  of  Slavery  and  Freedom  stand  as 
they  are.  This  is  the  compromise  we  offer — 
it  is  just  and  fair,  and  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired at  our  hands." 

"  Sir,  1  will  not  be  forced  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  my  principles.  I  know  the  fearful 
odds  that  are  against  me  in  this  struggle — the 
overshadowing  power  of  an  institution  that  di- 
rects the  action  of  this  government,  controls 
its  patronage,  wields  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party,  and  tears  down  and  builds 
up  at  pleasure.  I  know  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one,  that  I  must  go  down  in  this 
unequal  contest.  Be  it  so.  I  had  rather  sink 
into  the  deepest  obscurity,  with  my  integrity 
and  reputation  unsullied,  than  purchase  dis- 
tinction at  the  sacrifice  of  my  self-respect,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  all  honourable  men.  But, 
sir,  I  have  faith  in  the  moral  power  of  a  good 
cause.  There  is  another  day  coming;  and, 
in  the  language  of  an  able  and  eloquent  states- 
man of  France,  '  I  am  willing  to  place  my 
bark  upon  the  highest  promontory,  and  await 
the  rising  of  the  waters.'  " 

"  With  the  issue  clear  and  distinct,  unem- 
barrassed by  party  machinery,  1  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  State  of  Penn  and  of  Franklin 
would  never  give  her  voice  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  soil  now  free.  When 
she  pronounces  her  true  verdict,  it  will  be 
unanimous  in  favour  of  freedom.  She  will 
never  dishonour  the  name  of  her  founder,  that 
man  of  justice  and  peace.  She  will  remain 
faithful  to  her  principles,  and  to  the  memory 
of  her  noble  sons.  She  has  placed  upon  an 
enduring  record  her  solemn  judgment  against 
slavery,  and  it  will  remain  there,  unreversed 
forever." 

"  Sir,  who  are  we,  and  in  what  age  do  we 
live?  We  area  free  and  Christian  people — 
living  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  Bible  in  our  hands — familiar  with  its 
precepts,  ils  obligations,  and  its  terrible  sanc- 
tions. Is  it  not  a  reproach  that  we  should  sit 
here  debating  a  question  of  Freedom  or  Slave- 
ry ?  Not  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  of  its 
propagation  and  extension.  We  have  obtain- 
ed, alter  an  expensive  war,  from  our  weaker 
neighbour*  a  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory. It  is  free  from  negro  slavery,  and  it 
becomes  a  desperate  and  a  doubtful  struggle, 
whether  we  can  preserve  it  free  or  not.  Is  it 
not  a  national  .shame  and  reproach  ?  I  would 
as  soon  vote  for  the  revival  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  as  for  any  law  planting  slavery 
upon  territories  now  free. 

"  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument,  so  of- 
ten presented,  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
does  not  add  to  the  number  of  slaves — Unit  to 


plant  it  in  our  territories  would  be  to  diffuse, 
not  to  increase  the  evil.  It  is  a  law  of  popu- 
lation, that  races  and  nations  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  human  subsistence — 
to  the  extent  they  occupy  of  fertile  and  produc- 
tive soil.  One  square  mile  will  sustain  only 
half  the  population  of  two.  If  you  double  the 
productive  territory  of  a  State,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  time,  its  population  will  be  doubled. 
As  you  extend  the  area  over  which  the  slave 
population  are  to  spread,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion are  their  numbers  sure  to  increase.  In 
the  old  and  thickly  settled  countries  of  the 
world,  population  is  stationary  or  on  the  de- 
crease, while  in  new  and  sparsely  populated 
regions,  other  circumstances  being  favourable, 
it  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  no  increase 
of  slaves  in  Cuba,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  the  foreign  slave  trade  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  that  Island.  The 
reason  is  apparent.  There  is  no  room  for 
them  to  spread,  and  the  market  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  labourers.  Slaves  are  like  any 
other  stock,  of  which  merchandize  is  made. 
Widen  the  market  for  their  sale,  and  you 
stimulate  the  production.  Increase  their  va- 
lue, and  you  prolong  the  years  of  their  bond- 
age. The  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  in- 
crease of  slaves,  are  identical  and  inseparable 
— one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  influence 
and  effect  of  this  policy  upon  white  labour  of 
which  I  especially  complain.  It  gives  up  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  slaveholder,  and  to  the  un- 
productive tillage  of  his  human  cattle,  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  free  labour,  and 
which  is  necessary  for  the  support  and  happi- 
ness of  our  own  race  and  people.  It  brings 
dishonour  and  degradation  upon  the  poor  white 
man,  who  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
servile  labour  of  the  black.  It  mars  his  man- 
hood.  It  destroys  his  self-respect  and  dignity 
of  character.  He  feels  a  sense  of  humiliation, 
when  he  looks  up  to  the  vast  distance  between 
himself  and  the  lordly  planter,  in  the  shadow 
of  whose  aristocratic  possessions  he  lives  an 
inferior,  if  not  a  dependent.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  system,  made  up  of  lords  and 
vassals;  and  if  he  cannot  rise  to  the  condiiion 
of  the  former,  he  must  sink  to  a  level  with  the 
latter. 


For"  The  Friend." 

The  Civilized  Indians  of  California. 

We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer 
the  following  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas — agricultural  tribes  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  Cali- 
fornia— among  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Aztec 
towns.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  public 
documents  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

"  November  10. — The  valley  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Gila  still  grows  wider.  Away 
off  in  that  direction,  the  peaks  of  the  Sonoia 
mountains  just  peep  above  the  horizon.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  a  few  miles 
from  it,  runs  a  low  chain  of  serrated  hills. 
Near  our  encampment  a  corresponding  range 
draws  in  from  the  southeast,  giving  the  river 
a  bend  to  the  north.  At  the  base  of  this  chain 
is  a  long  meadow,  reaching  for  many  miles 


south,  in  which  the  Pimos  graze  their  cattle;  j 
and  along  the  whole  day's  march  were  remains 
oT  zequias,  pottery,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
once  densely  populated  country.  About  the 
time  of  the  noon  halt,  a  large  pile,  which 
seemed  the  work  of  human  hands,  was  seen 
to  the  left.  It  was  the  remains  of  a  three- 
story  mud  house,  60  feet  square,  pierced  for 
doors  and  windows.  The  walls  were  four  feet 
thick,  and  formed  by  layers  of  mud  two  feet 
thick.  Stanly  made  an  elaborate  sketch  of 
every  part ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  built  by  the 
same  race  that  had  once  so  thickly  peopled 
this  territory,  and  left  behind  the  ruins. 

"We  made  a  long  and  careful  search  for 
some  specimens  of  household  furniture,  or  im- 
plements of  art,  but  nothing  was  found  except 
the  corn-grinder,  always  met  with  among  the 
ruins  and  on  the  plains.  The  marine-shell, 
cut  into  various  ornaments,  was  also  found 
here,  which  showed  that  these  people  either 
came  from  the  sea-coast  or  trafficked  there. 
No  traces  of  hewn  timber  were  discovered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sleepers  of  the  ground 
floor  were  round  and  unhewn.  They  were 
burnt  out  of  their  seats  in  the  wall  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  The  whole  interior  of  the  house 
had  been  burnt  out,  and  the  walls  much  de- 
faced. What  was  left  bore  marks  of  having 
been  glazed,  and  on  the  wall  in  the  north 
room  of  the  second  story  were  traced  hiero- 
glyphics. 

"  Where  we  encamped,  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  Pimos  village,  we  met  a  Maricopa 
Indian  looking  for  his  cattle.  The  frank,  con- 
fident manner  in  which  he  approached  us,  was 
in  strange  contrast  with  that  of  the  suspicious 
Apache.  Soon  six  or  eight  of  the  Pimos  came 
in  at  full  speed.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain 
who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  They 
told  us  the  fresh  trail  we  saw  up  the  river  was 
that  of  their  people,  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  their  enemies,  the  Apaches.  Being 
young,  they  became  much  alarmed  on  seeing 
us,  and  returned  to  the  town,  giving  the  alarm 
that  a  large  body  of  Apaches  were  approach- 
ing. 

"Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we 
were  Americans,  and  not  Apaches.  The  chief 
of  the  guard  at  once  dispatched  news  to  his 
chief  of  the  result  of  his  reconnoissonce.  The 
town  was  nine  miles  distant,  yet  in  three  hours 
our  camp  was  filled  wilh  Pimos  loaded  with 
corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias,  (water- 
melons.) A  brisk  trade  was  at  once  opened. 
This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  re- 
passing at  full  speed  so  continuous,  t hat  I  got 
an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

"  The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on 
the  side  nearest  the  town,  and  we  saw  the  first 
of  these  people,  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  perfectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many 
would  leave  their  packs  in  our  camp,  and  be 
absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  unknown 
•imong  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which 
first  visited  us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  keep  pace  with  the  fleetest  horse. 
He  was  a  liltlc  out  of  breath  when  he  reached 
us,  but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  I  he 
interpreter  to  Juan  Antonio  Llunas,  chief  of 
the  Pimos.   
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"  November  11. — Leaving  the  column,  a 
few  of  us  struck  to  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
guided  by  my  loquacious  friend,  the  interpre- 
ter, to  visit  the  ruins  of  another  Casa  Monte- 
zuma.   .  . 

"  The  casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile 
of  broken  pottery  and  foundation-stone  of  the 
black  basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  outline  of  the  ground 
plan  was  distinct  enough. 

"  We  found  the  description  of  pottery  the 
same  as  ever  ;  and  among  the  ruins  the  same 
sea-shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments;  also, 
a  large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
of  bluish  marble,  exquisitely  turned. 

"  We  secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  mezquite,  indigo-blue 
plumage,  with  top-knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
wings,  when  spread,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

"  Turning  from  the  ruins  towards  the  Pimos 
village,  we  urged  our  guide  to  go  fast,  as  we 
wished  to  see  as  much  of  his  people  as  the  day 
would  permit.  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a 
pace  which  kept  our  mules  in  a  trot. 

"  We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement 
of  Pimos  Indians,  and  found  our  troops  en- 
camped in  a  cornfield,  from  which  the  grain 
had  been  gathered.  We  were  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty,  order,  and  disposition 
of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating  and  drain- 
ing the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  are 
the  crops  of  this  peaceful  and  intelligent  race 
of  people.  All  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  lux- 
uriant. The  cotton  has  been  picked  and  stack- 
ed for  drying  on  the  tops  of  sheds.  The  fields 
are  sub-divided  by  ridges  of  earth  into  rect- 
angles of  about  200  by  100  feet,  for  the  con- 
venience of  irrigating.  The  fences  are  of 
sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite,  and 
in  this  particular  set  an  example  of  economy 
in  agriculture  worthy  to  be  followed  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched 
with  willow  and  cornstalks. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio 
Llunas,  who  was  clad  in  casl-ofF  Mexican 
toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a 
cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  a 
breech  cloth.  Their  hair  was  very  long,  and 
clubbed  up.  The  women  wore  nothing  but 
the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the 
fashion  of  Persico's  Indian  women,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not  quite  so 
low. 

"  The  camp  was  soon  filled  with  men, 
women  and  children,  each  with  a  basket  of 
corn,  frijoles,  or  meal  for  traffic.  Many  had 
jars  of  the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit 
of  the  pitahaya.  Beads,  red  cloth,  white  do- 
mestic, and  blankets,  were  the  articles  de- 
manded in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had 
charge  of  the  trading  duty,  pitched  a  tempora- 
ry awning  under  which  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, which  had  scarcely  commenced  before 
this  place  formed  a  perfect  menagerie,  into 
which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Mari- 
copas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and 
Americans.  As  I  passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  scene,  naked  arms,  hands,  and  legs  pro- 
truded from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was 
no  room  for  bodies,  but  many  heads  had  clus- 


tered into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with  differ- 
ent tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went 
merrily  on,  and  the  conclusion  of  each  bargain 
was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but 
oftener  at  that  of  the  Pimos. 

"  November  12. — We  procured  a  sufficiency 
of  corn,  wheat  and  beans,  from  the  Pimos,  but 
only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither  horses 
nor  mules.  They  have  but  few  cattle,  which 
are  used  in  tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers, 
procured  from  the  Mexicans.  Their  horses 
and  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they 
possessed  were  prized  extravagantly  high. 
One  dashing  young  fellow,  with  ivory  teeth 
and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our 
camp,  at  full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse, 
that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he  approached, 
alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people. 
The  Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was 
without  saddle  or  stirrups,  and  balanced  him- 
self to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and 
grace  as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  fiery  nag  into  the  heart 
of  the  camp.  He  was  immediately  offered  a 
very  advantageous  trade  by  some  young  offi- 
cer. He  stretched  himself  on  his  horse's 
neck,  caressed  it  tenderly,  at  the  same  time 
shutting  his  eyes,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
offer  could  tempt  him  to  pari  with  his  charger. 

"  The  General  gave  a  letter  to  Governor 
Llunas,  stating  he  was  a  good  man,  and  di- 
recting all  United  States  troops  that  might  pass 
in  his  rear  to  respect  his  excellency,  his  peo- 
ple, and  their  property.  Several  broken  down 
mules  were  left  with  him  to  recruit,  for  the 
benefit  of  Cooke's  battalion,  as  it  passed  along. 

"  To  us  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  nation  of  what  is  termed 
wild  Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in 
honesty  and  virtue.  During  the  whole  of  yes- 
terday our  camp  was  full  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  sauntered  amongst  our  packs 
unwatched,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  theft 
was  reported. 

"  I  rode  leisurely  in  the  rear,  through  the 
thatched  huts  of  the  Pimos ;  each  abode  con- 
sists of  a  dome  shaped  wicker-work,  about  six 
feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, thatched  with  straw  or  cornstalks.  In 
front  is  usually  a  large  arbor,  on  top  of  which 
is  piled  the  cotton  in  the  pod  for  drying. 

"  In  the  houses  were  stowed  water-melons, 
pumpkins,  beans,  corn,  and  wheat,  the  three 
last  articles  generally  in  large  baskets  ;  some- 
times the  corn  was  in  baskets  covered  with 
earth,  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  domes. 
A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen,  but  no 
other  domestic  animals,  except  horses,  mules, 
and  oxen.  Their  implements  of  husbandry 
were  the  axe,  (of  steel,)  wooden  hoes,  shovels 
and  harrows.  The  soil  is  so  easily  pulverized 
as  to  make  the  plough  unnecessary. 

"  Several  acquaintances  formed  in  our  camp 
yesterday  were  recognized,  and  they  received 
me  cordially,  made  signs  to  dismount,  and, 
when  I  did  so,  offered  water-melons  and  pinole. 
Pinole  is  the  heart  of  Indian  corn,  baked, 
ground  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  it  affords  a  delicious  beve- 


rage, it  quenches  thirst,  and  is  very  nutritious. 
Their  molasses,  put  up  in  large  jars,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  of  which  they  had  quantities,  is 
expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya. 

"  A  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  cotton  sheds.  Her 
left  leg  was  tucked  under  her  seat,  and  her 
foot  turned  sole  upwards;  between  her  big  toe 
and  the  next  was  a  spindle  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  single  fly  of  four  or  six 
inches.  Ever  and  anon  she  gave  it  a  twist  in 
a  dexterous  manner,  and  at  its  end  was  drawn 
a  coarse  cotton  thread.  This  was  their  spin- 
ning jenny.  Led  on  by  this  primitive  display, 
I  asked  for  their  loom  by  pointing  to  the  thread 
and  then  to  the  blanket  girded  about  the  wo- 
man's loins.  A  fellow,  stretched  in  the  dust 
sunning  himself,  rose  up  leisurely,  and  untied 
a  bundle  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  bow 
and  arrows.  This  little  package,  with  four 
stakes  in  the  ground,  was  the  loom.  He 
stretched  his  cloth,  and  commenced  the  process 
of  weaving. 

"  We  travelled  fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  and 
encamped  on  the  dividing  ground  between  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas.  For  the  whole  distance 
we  passed  through  cultivated  grounds,  over  a 
luxuriantly  iich  soil.  The  plain  appeared  to 
extend  in  every  direction  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  except  in  one  place  about  five  miles  be- 
fore reaching  camp,  where  a  low  chain  of  hills 
comes  in  from  the  southeast,  and  terminates 
some  miles  from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the 
Gila,  opposite  the  village,  is  said  to  be  dry,  the 
whole  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  z^quias 
of  the  Pimos  for  irrigation  ;  but  their  ditches 
are  larger  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  water  which  is  not  used  returns  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  little  apparent  diminution 
in  its  volume.. 

"  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but 
there  is  still  a  vast  portion  within  the  level  of 
the  Gila  that  is  yet  to  be  put  under  tillage. 
The  population  of  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
together  is  estimated  variously  at  from  three 
to  ten  thousand.  The  first  is  evidently  too 
low. 

"  This  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in 
possession  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  basin. 
Living  remote  from  the  civilized  world,  they 
are  seldom  visited  by  whiles,  and  then  only  by 
those  in  distress,  to  whom  they  generously 
furnish  horses  and  food.  Aguardiente  (bran- 
dy) is  known  among  their  chief  men  only,  and 
the  abuse  of  this  and  the  vices  which  it  entails 
are  vet  unknown. 

"  They  are  without  other  religion  than  a  be- 
lief in  one  great  and  over-ruling  Spirit. 

"Their  peaceful  disposition  is  not  the  result 
of  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  are  at  all  times 
enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches  in 
battle  ;  and  when  we  passed  they  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  in  the  Apache  coun- 
try, to  revenge  some  thefts  and  other  outrages, 
with  eleven  scalps  and  thirteen  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

';  The  Maricopas  occupy  that  part  of  the 
basin  lying  between  camp  97  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Sah  river;  and  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  Pimos  is  applicable  to  them.  They  live 
in  cordial  amity,  and  their  habits,  agriculture, 
religion,  and  manufactures,  are  the  same.  In 
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stature  they  are  taller;  their  noses  are  more 
aquiline,  and  they  have  a  much  readier  man- 
ner of  speaking  and  acting.  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were  of 
this  tribe,  and  also  the  men  we  met  with  in  the 
spy-guard.  Though  fewer  in  number,  they 
appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal appearance. 

"  Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and, 
like  the  governor  of  the  Pimos,  holds  his  office 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  governor 
of  California.  The  people  have  no  choice  in 
the  selection.  Both  these  Indians  are  respect- 
able looking  old  men,  and  seem  to  be  really 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

GIVE  NOT  THY  TIME  TO  TEARS. 

Give  not  thy  time  to  tears, 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep? 
Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

And  in  the  silent  grave  thy  grief  shall  sleep. 

Life  is  a  barren  shore, 

But  soon  the  friendly  bark  of  Death  shall  come, 
To  waft  thy  spirit  o'er 

To  the  bright  verge  of  thy  eternal  home. 

Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

A  few  short  years  perhaps  with  clouds  o'ercast, 
And  all  thy  griefs  and  fears, 

Will  be  to  thee  as  creatures  of  the  past. 

Give  not  thy  time  to  tears, 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep  ? 
Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

And  in  the  silent  grave  thy  woes  shall  sleep. 

Youth  is  soon  past  and  gone, 

And  manhood's  fleeting  days  are  quickly  told. 
And  e'en  when  age  comes  on, 

Even  latest  age  comes  early  to  the  old. 

Many  in  childhood  die, 

Many  in  youth  the  world  of  shadows  view, 
Many  in  manhood  fly, 

But  those  who  live  till  wintry  age — how  few  ! 

Oh,  then,  serenely  wait, 

The  days  of  sorrow  cannot  last  thee  long — 
And  soon  thy  present  state, 

Will  be  but  the  remembrance  of  a  song. 

Give  not  thy  time  to  tears, 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep? 
Ye  t  but  a  few  short  years, 

And  in  deep  silence  ihou  ehalt  sweetly  sleep. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  404.) 

Peter  Yarnall  in  exercising  his  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  wont  to  be  very  slow  in  delivery 
when  he  first  began  to  speak.  Soon  however, 
his  manner  became  animated,  his  articulation 
rapid,  and  as  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul 
seemed  to  breathe  forth  for  the  good  of  oi hers, 
and  the  Divine  blessing  was  with  him,  his  la- 
bours were  powerfully  awakening,  particular- 
ly to  the  young,  who  were  wandering  afar 
from  the  fold  of  peace.  For  such  his  soul 
yearned,  wilh  earnest  longings  to  gather  ihem 
back  to  ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  the 
prodigals  from  feeding  on  the  swine  husks  of 
self-indulgence,  to  partaking  of  the  failed  calf  of 
Divine  acceptance.  Oh !  how  he  could  tell  of 
mercy  to  prodigals  !— an  allusion  thereto  seem-  j 


ed  to  call  up  the  deepest  energies  of  his  feelings. 
He  had  not  forgotten  when  being  himself  iar 
off  from  his  Father's  house,  yet  looking  there, 
—  longing  for  acceptance,  if  it  might  be  as  a 
hired  servant, — the  Father  himself  had  beheld 
him, — had  drawn  nigh  to  him, — had  caused  his 
rags  to  be  taken  from  him, — clothed  him  with 
the  best  robe, — made  him  welcome  as  a  son  be- 
loved, and  caused  the  househeld  to  rejoice  over 
him,  as  one  that  having  been  dead,  was  alive 
again, —  having  been  lost  was  now  found. 

His  style  of  expression  was  elevated,  his. 
manner  emphatic,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  ease 
and  felicity  in  expressing  his  thoughts.  When 
he  arose  and  commenced  speaking,  he  stood 
nearly  perfectly  still,  but  as  his  delivery  gain- 
ed strength  and  force,  as  his  earnest  exercises 
began  to  find  fining  language, — his  w  hole  body 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  ardency  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  his  gesticulations  became  frequent 
and  animated. 

We  are  told  that  being  on  a  visit  in  Jersey 
in  the  year  1791,  the  exercise  of  his  mind  was 
very  great,  so  that  before  rising  to  address  the 
assembly,  the  perspiration  started  as  freely 
from  him  as  from  a  mower  in  the  harvest-field. 
This  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  close  and 
searching  testimony  given  him  to  deliver.  As 
he  stood  up  he  said,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
the  deep  solemnity  and  awe  which  covered 
him  as  the  words  came  slowly  forth, — "  It  is 
a  cloudy  time,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
Clouds  of  thick  darkness  have  spread  them- 
selves." From  this  he  proceeded  to  lay  open 
the  deficiencies  of  those  present,  in  a  '  power- 
ful and  searching  manner,'  so  as  to  draw  the 
acknowledgment  from  some,  "  this  is  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things."  Such  was  Peter  Yar- 
nall's  usual  manner.  Loving,  affectionate, 
courteous,  yet  faithful  to  his  Lord's  bidding, 
and  careful  to  sew  no  pillows  under  armholes. 

In  1793,  Peter  Yarnall  paid  a  religious  visit 
to  New  England.  After  attending  New  York- 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  on  the  4th  of  Sixth 
mouth  at  a  meeting  with  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  at  their  settlement,  five  miles  from 
Southampton.  He  says,  "Their  two  minis- 
ters, Paul  and  Peter  John,  were  present  with 
us  ;  and  we  visited  many  of  them  in  their  wig- 
wams. There  are  some  pretty  young  people 
among  them,  and  some  tender  old  people. 
Peter  John  is  near  eighty  years  of  age. 

"  In  the  evening,  had  a  meeting  at  South- 
ampton, where  the  people  were  solid  and 
quiet.  1  lodged  at  t he  house  of  one  Rogers,  a 
kind-hearted  man,  of  an  enlarged  mind.  We 
had  a  religious  opportunity  with  his  family  on 
the  5th,  when  he  desired  liberty  to  call  in  some 
of  his  neighbours,  which  was  acceptable — and 
afler  a  good  meeting  with  them,  we  took  an 
affectionate  leave,  and  moved  on  to  East 
Hampton,  where  we  appointed  a  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

"  We  also  sent  a  messenger  to  appoint  a 
mceling  for  us  at  Montauk,  with  the  Indians, 
to  whom  I  addressed  a  letter.    This  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  at  the  time  proposed,  in 
their  academy.    There  was  a  large  number 
present,  especially  of  (lie  young  people.  The 
I  subject  of  i silent  worship  was  opened,  and  I  was 
,  led,  in  Gospel  love,  to  labour  to  impress  their 
|  minds  with  the  necessity  of  becoming  more 


weighty  and  reverent,  when  they  meet  for  that 
solemn  purpose.  1  thought  1  never  beheld 
more  beautiful  countenances  at  any  meeting, 
than  appeared  among  the  youth.  My  heart 
was  deeply  concerned  that  ihe  Lord's  presence 
and  power  might  be  with  us;  which,  1  humbly 
trust,  was  mercifully  granted,  and  some  of 
them  were  much  tendered. 

"  Sixth  of  the  month  and  Fourth  of  ihe  week, 
we  thought  best  of  moving  toward  (he  second 
Indian  settlement,  by  the  way  of  Amaganset  ; 
and  accordingly,  had  a  meeting  with  the  Indi- 
ans there,  but  not  so  early  in  the  day  as  we 
desired,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  road 
to  their  settlement.  I  opened  to  them  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  and  they  were 
solid  and  attentive.  As  we  apprehended  we 
felt  the  life  withdrawing  from  the  meeting,  we 
attempted  breaking  it  up ;  but  the  people 
appeared  unwilling  to  move,  so  1  took  my  seat 
again,  with  the  other  Friends,  and  a  solemn 
covering  prevailing,  I  was  drawn  forth  in  sup- 
plication for  the  poor  natives  of  the  land, — and 
I  had  to  intercede  for  them,  that  their  minds 
might  become  enlightened,  and  that  they  might 
be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  war.  In 
this  exercise,  I  believe  access  was  granled  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  good.  Afterward  the  In- 
dian minister  appeared,  expressing  his  unity 
and  satisfaction  with  the  doctrine  communi- 
cated, in  a  feeling  manner,  and  that  it  was  his 
belief  we  ought  all  to  live  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  principle  within  us,  by  which  alone 
true  peace  can  be  witnessed.  After  some  con- 
ference with  them,  we  parted  affectionately, 
and  returned  to  Amaganset,  where  we  had 
appointed  a  meeting,  which  was  held  in  silence 
to  my  inward  satisfaction  :  but  not  without 
complaint  on  the  part  of  some  who  were  col- 
lected there,  whom  1  endeavoured  to  convince 
of  the  propriety  thereof." 

Richard  Jordan  used  to  relate  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  man  of  note  in  England 
who  was  convinced  of  the  Truth-,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity wherein  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
man  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  in 
expectation  of  receiving  an  admiral's  commis- 
sion. He  had  fallen  in  company  with  Richard 
Jordan  and  some  other  Friends,  and  on  their 
setting  down  to  talk,  a  solemn  silence  came 
over  them.  In  this  silence,  the  inward  power 
and  effectual  ministration  of  Truth  so  reached 
his  soul,  that  he  burst  into  tears, — the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  unfolded  to  him  in  their 
fulness,  and  he  laid  down  all  his  weapons  of 
wa  r. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  an  individual 
arguing  with  a  Friend  against  silent  meetings, 
and  the  impossibility  of  enduring  them,  de- 
clared, "That  silent  meetings  would  kill  the 
Devil."  "That,"  said  the  ^Friend,  "  is  just 
what  we  want." 

Peter  Yarnall  thus  continues  his  journal  : 
"  Seventh  of  the  month  we  proceeded  to 
East  Hampton  to  another  meeting  which  I  ap- 
pointed there,  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  we  found 
the  lime  was  not  altogether  suited  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  people;  yet  I  hope  it  was  a 
good  meeting.  A  proposal  was  made  to  us 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  not  feel- 
ing my  mind  wholly  relieved,  I  felt  willing  to 
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encourage  it;  and  we  accordingly  had  another 
meeting  there  at  seven  o'clock  ;  which  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  largest  meeting  we  had  on  the 
east  end  of  the  island  :  and  although  I  was 
silent  therein,  my  mind  was  much  relieved 
through  secret,  hidden  exercise.  I  heard  no 
complaint  respecting  it,  and  the  people  appear- 
ed very  affectionate." 

It  is  related  that  an  individual  residing  near 
Richard  Jordan,  had  heard  of  his  powerful 
preaching,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear  him. 
He  attended  a  Friends'  meeting  on  a  First-day, 
but  Richard,  though  present,  was  silent.  He 
tried  it  again  and  again,  and  still  no  ministry 
was  heard.  Concluding  that  Richard  must 
preach  at  the  week-day  meetings,  he  tried  them 
with  no  better  success ;  but  at  last  he  began  to 
feel  what  these  meetings  were  for, — his  heart 
was  opened  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  silent  waiting  and  inward  spiritual 
worship,  and  then,  the  seals  were  taken  off  the 
lips  of  the  minister.  "This,"  said  William 
Williams,  "was  Richard  Jordan's  way  of 
making  a  convert." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ENOCH  BORLAND. 

The  recent  perusal  of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning our  beloved  friend,  Enoch  Borland, 
of  Oswego,  New  York,  deceased,  revived  the 
impressions  which  were  made  by  the  counte- 
nance and  grave  deportment  of  that  dignified 
servant  of  Christ.  We  might  suppose,  from 
observing  his  diffident  and  solid  manner,  that 
he  could  with  propriety  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  primitive  Christians,  "  We  have 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty  ; 
not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully  ;  but,  by  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Truth,  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 
He  appeared  to  be  of  the  upright  seed,  that 
have  no  secret  plans,  no  party  schemes,  nor 
any  motive  to  action  in  the  church,  but  what 
springs  from  the  Truth  ;  the  honour  of  which, 
and  not  of  any  man,  they  constantly  seek  to 
promote.  Like  their  blessed  Master,  such  can 
say,  "  None  of  my  works  have  I  done  in  se- 
cret ;" — and  where  this  stern  integrity  exists, 
the  carriage  and  acts  of  such,  commend  them 
to  the  consciences  of  beholders,  by  the  evi- 
dence that  they  proceed  from  the  Truth,  and 
are  performed  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.  Their  very  countenance,  as  well 
as  spirit,  inspire  confidence ;  and  those  of 
their  own  age  safely  take  sweet  counsel  with 
them — and  the  young  men  and  the  children 
sincerely  love  and  respect  them,  as  fathers 
in  the  Truth. 

Although  he  received  a  religious  education 
from  his  parents,  yet  he  says  in  a  manuscript 
which  he  left,  "  As  I  grew  in  years,  the  evil 
propensity  in  me  grew  strong,  so  that  neither 
the  guarded  care  of  my  parents,  nor  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction,  did  restrain  me  from 
associating  with  company  which  was  unprofit- 
able and  vain."  An  ungrateful  return  for  their 
pious  care ;  yet  how  much  further  he  might 
have  deviated,  had  he  not  been  favoured  with 
such  parents,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 


"Still,"  he  says,  "the  goodness  of  an  ever-! 
watchful  Providence  followed  me  with  swch 
powerful  convictions,  that  at  night  I  was  afraid  i 
to  close  my  eyes  for  sleep,  lest  I  should  not 
awake  until  ushered  into  a  world  of  spirits  ; — 
and  although  at  these  seasons,  resolutions  were 
formed  to  alter  my  course  of  life,  alas!  they 
were  not  deep  enough  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations of  the  enemy.  Thus  I  continued  sin- 
ning, and  repenting,  again  and  again,  until  I 
felt  but  little  of  the  reproofs  of  instruction." 

This  is  one,  among  the  cloud  of  evidence, 
that  true  religion  is  not  learned  as  a  science  ; 
that  man  possesses  no  power  to  forsake  sin, 
and  to  obtain  Divine  approbation  when  he 
pleases;  that  it  is  the  Grace  of  God,  that 
brings  under  terror  for  sin,  and  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  resist  it,  the  reproofs  which  it  has 
administered  may  be  almost  obliterated. — 
"About  the  28th  year  of  my  age,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  the  visitations  of  redeeming  love  were 
again  mercifully  renewed,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  1  saw  the  way  in  which  I  was  walking 
would  lead  me  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
Earnest  then  were  my  cries  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  afford  me  strength  to  withstand 
the  temptations  that  assailed  me,  as  on  every 
hand."  Nothing  could  give  him  this  sight  of 
his  condition,  and  the  fearful  consequences  of 
continuing  in  sin,  but  the  Saviour  himself,  by 
the  quickening  virtue  of  his  Spirit.  The  day 
of  the  Lord,  that  burns  internally  as  an  oven, 
had  come  upon  him,  and  he  felt  its  consuming 
fire. 

"  At  this  time,  my  trials  being  unknown  but; 
to  God  and  my  own  soul,  the  Lord  moved 
upon  the  heart  of  that  faithful  handmaid  and 
minister  of  Christ,  Mary  Griffin,  to  make  me 
a  visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  having 
an  opportunity  in  my  family,  her  words  were 
like  dew  upon  the  withering  plant.  Then  the 
language  of  my  soul  was,  '  Give  me  bread  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  I  will  follow 
Thee.'  After  this,  I  was  favoured  to  make  a 
stand,  to  attend  meetings,  change  my  dress, 
and  forsake  my  former  companions.  Yet  for 
the  trial  of  my  faith,  this  comfortable  stale  of 
my  mind  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  such  a 
state  of  poverty  ensued,  that  I  was  afraid  to 
go  to  meeting,  and  dared  not  stay  at  home ; — 
during  which  time  I  often  strewed  my  tears. 
At  length  a  little  light  appeared ;  then  did 
my  soul  rejoice,  and  fervent  were  my  desires 
that  I  might  press  forward  towards  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  When  he  was  prepared  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  covenant, 
he  saw  in  that  light  which  never  deceives,  that 
he  must  come  to  a  stand  against  his  evil  prac- 
tices, to  attend  religious  meetings,  and  also  to 
put  on  a  plain  dress.  One  was  as  much  re- 
quired of  him  as  any  other;  and  had  he  not 
yielded  to  all  that  the  Lord  called  him  to,  he 
never  would  have  become  the  substantial,  con- 
sistent Friend,  and  pillar  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  He  was  then  deprived  of  that  com- 
fortable state,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith  and  love 
to  God,  to  see  whether  he  would  lust  after  the 
pleasures  of  sin.  But  he  kept  the  faith  which 
Christ  is  the  author  of,  and  strewed  his  tears, 
mourning  the  absence  of  his  Beloved.  He 


was  taught  in  partaking  nf  the  bread  of  adver- 
sity and  the  water  of  affliction,  until  the  light 
again  appeared,  which  nominal  professors  are 
afraid  of;  but  he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  and 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. 

Then  he  says,  "  I  felt  love  to  flow,  not  only 
to  my  friends,  but  to  all  mankind."  This  was 
the  "  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  was  given  him."  It  was 
without  dissimulation, — not  a  mere  outside 
show  of  courtesy,  and  complaisance,  which 
leads  to  flattery  and  adulation ;  for  he  wa3 
"  fully  confirmed  that  God  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  fear- 
eth  him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accept- 
ed with  him."  His  faith  did  not  consist  in  a 
mere  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  it 
was  a  faith  that  produced  works,  and  he  "  felt 
an  engagement  of  mind  to  call  unto  others,  to 
come,  taste,  and  see  for  themselves,  that  the 
Lord  is  good."  His  was  a  religion  of  tast- 
ing and  seeing  for  himself,  of  the  things  of 
the  kingdom;  so  that  he  became  like  a  good 
scribe,  well  instructed  bv  Christ  in  the  myste- 
ries and  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  was  enabled  by 
Him  who  keeps  the  key,  to  bring  forth  things 
new  and  old,  out  of  the  treasury.  His  friends 
who  well  knew  him  say,  that  "  being  entrusted 
with  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  he  was  careful  to 
move  therein  with  great  circumspection,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  pointings  of  Trvth,  cuu- 
tious  not  to  move  till  the  lifting  up  of  the  cloud 
from  off  the  tabernacle,  nor  without  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  that  baptizing  power,  which 
alone  can  rightly  qualify  for  the  communica- 
tion  of  Gospel  truths.  And  by  abiding  in 
humility  and  watchful  dependance,  he  expe- 
rienced a  growth,  and  became  an  able  minis- 
ter, sound  in  word  and  doctrine;"  and  he  was 
"enabled  to  discern  the  states  of  individuals, 
and  to  minister  to  them  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit."  A  blessed  thing  it  would  be,  if  this 
could  be  truly  said  of  all  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded that  valuable  man  in  the  station  of  min- 
isters. 

"  He  was  very  serviceable  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  often  concerned  to  exhort 
Friends  to  adhere  to  the  peculiar  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  as  respects  plainness  of  dress, 
language  and  deportment,  and  the  general  ob- 
servance of  Christian  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion, in  the  use  of  temporal  things,  his  own 
example  corresponding  therewith."  He  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  class  *of  old-fashioned 
Quakers,  similar  to  William  Edmundson  ;  and 
such  as  he  was,  who  did  not  lightly  esteem  the 
Christian  testimonies  of  Friends,  nor  wish  to 
have  them  frittered  away  by  mingling  with 
strangers,  to  devour  their  strength  and  they 
not  know  it,  as  many  have  since  done,  and  are 
now  doing.  Accordingly,  "in  advanced  age, 
he  was  deeply  exercised  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  views 
and  sentiments,  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
concerned  to  bear  a  steady  and  firm  tes- 
timony against  such  innovations.''' 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
this  servant  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  dwell 
upon  with  more  satisfaction,  than  that  his  light 
burned  brightly  to  the  end  ;  that  he  not  only 
ran  well  for  a  time,  but  finished -his  course 
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with  joy;  thereby  leaving  the  testimony  to 
those  who  follow,  that  Divine  Grace,  if  ad- 
hered to,  is  sufficient  to  carry  all  safely  through, 
to  his  praise  and  glory,  who  began  the  work  of 
regeneration  in  their  hearts. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  a  solemn 
opportunity  in  a  friend's  family,  after  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  female  friend  said,  "  that 
there  were  some  present  who  would  ere  long 
sleep  with  Jesus ;"  and,  in  a  very  impressive 
manner,  he  repeated  the  words  of  Simeon — 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  He  returned  home  in  usual  health  ; 
attended  his  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  it  was 
evident  that  his  concern  for  his  Friends,  and 
the  cause  of  righteousness  was  unabated;  and 
continued  in  usual  health,  having  a  strong  con- 
stitution, until  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  8th 
month,  1834,  when  he  arose  from  his  bed  ear- 
lier than  usual,  complained  of  some  pain  in  his 
breast,  soon  returned  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  quietly  departed,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age. 

Thus  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  this  dear 
Friend — we  have  no  doubt  in  peace  with  his 
Heavenly  Father; — and  may  it  be  consistent 
with  the  Lord's  will,  to  prepare  many  more 
such  as  he  was,  to  stand  as  judges*' and  coun- 
sellors in  his  Church,  mournful  as  is  the 
state  of  the  Society,  in  many  places,  where  it 
may  be  said,  How  has  the  gold  become  dim, 
and  the  most  fine  gold  changed,  and  many  who 
ought  to  be  as  the  precious  sons  of  Zion,  are 
little  better  than  earthen  pitchers  ! 

P. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  406.) 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  sought  to  free  herself 
from  what  Dr.  Ash  terms  "  an  undue  deference 
to  the  views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  our  early  Friends,"  is  apparent  from  seve- 
ral passages  in  these  volumes.  "I  believe," 
says  she,  in  speaking  of  her  visit  to  Ireland, 
in  183^,  "  in  places  there  was  rather  a  jeal- 
ousy of  me ;  I  apprehend,  that  my  believing 
it  right,  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  mysti- 
cism in  my  mode  of  expression,  is  not  fully 
understood  by  all  Friends.  I  desire  to  be 
sound,  simple  and  clear,  and  not  to  clothe  anv 
thing  in  a  mysterious  garb,  even  if  with  indi- 
viduals it  might  give  it  more  weight."  II.  p. 
160. 

To  "  avoid  mysticism,"  in  her  "  mode  of 
expression,"  and  "  not  to  clothe  anything  in  a 
my  sterious  garb,"  are  phrases  full  of  meaning, 
when  connected  as  they  are  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, with  an  acknowledgement  of  the  "jeal- 
ousy" of  her  friends,  on  that  very  account. 

"Christian  ministers,"  said  the  deeply  ex- 
perienced Isaac  Pcnington,"  are  to  minister 
what  they  receive;  this  is  Scripture:  now  that 
which  we  receive,  is  not  our  own,  less  another 
man's,  but  the  Lord's :  so  that  we  are  not  only 
not  to  steal  from  our  neighbours,  but  we  are 
n  it  to  study  nor  to  speak  our  oirn  words.  If 
wc  arc  not  to  study  what  we  are  to  say  before 
magistrates  for  ourselves  ;  less  are  we  to  study 
whut  wc  are  to  say  for  and  from  (rod  for  the 
people.    We  are  to  minister  as  the  oracles  of 
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God  ;  if  so,  then  must  we  receive  from  Christ, 
God's  great  oracle,  what  we  are  to  minister. 
And  if  we  are  to  minisier  what  we  receive, 
then  not  what  we  study,  collect,  and  beat  out 
of  our  own  brains,  for  that  is  not  the  mind  of 
Christ,  but  our  own  imaginations,  and  this  will 
not  profit  the  people." — Primitive  Christianity 
Revived,  chap.  x.  §  2. 

Such  is  and  must  for  ever  be  the  character 
of  true  Gospel  ministry.  And  it  is  only  as 
ministers  thus  preach  and  pray,  ministering 
what  they  receive  as  the  Spirit  gives  them  ut- 
terance, and  not  fashioning  their  sermons  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  of  their  own  choice,  stu- 
dying and  selecting  their  own  modes  of  expres- 
sion, that  their  preaching  and  praying  can 
avail  anything. 

"  I  do  not  like,"  says  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  an- 
other place,  "  the  habit  of  that  mysterious, 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  in  which 
Friends  at  times  clothe  their  observations  and 
their  ministry."  II.  p.  13. 

Those  peculiarities  of  language  which  ,  she 
here  styles  ambiguous  and  mysterious,  and 
which  she  seeks  to  drive  into  disuse,  are  the 
very  expressions  in  which,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  the  baptized  servants  of  the 
Lord  unfolded  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom to  the  people.  They  are  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture;  they  have  been  in 
use  among  us  from  the  origin  of  the  Society, 
and  no  one  will  now  seek  to  discredit  them, 
who  does  not  secretly,  if  not  openly,  distrust 
the  doctrines  of  which  they  form  the  just  and 
appropriate  exposition. 

They  may  seem  ambiguous — they  may  be 
mysterious  to  the  dweller  in  the  outer  court ; 
but  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  no  mysticism, 
in  them  to  him  "  who  knows  the  sufficiency 
and  glorious  privilege  of  inward  and  spiritual 
teachings.  And  most  certainly,"  adds  Isaac 
Penington,  "as  men  grow  in  grace,  and  know 
the  anointing  of  the  Word  in  themselves,  the 
dispensation  will  be  less  in  words  (though  in 
words,)  and  more  in  life;  and  preaching  will, 
in  great  measure,  be  turned  into  praising,  and 
the  worship  of  God  more  into  walking  with 
than  talking  of  God:  for  that  is  worship  in- 
deed, that  bows  to  his  will  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places  ;  the  truest,  highest  worship  man  is 
capable  of  in  this  world." 

Elizabeth  Fry's  constant  round  of  engage- 
ments of  all  sorts,  the  whirl  of  philanihropic 
business  which  absorbed  and  oppressed  her, 
inducing  premature  old  age,  were  highly 
unfavourable  to  that  growth  in  spiritual  reli- 
gion, of  which  Isaac  Penington  speaks  in  the 
above  passage.  Her  self-complacency  was 
evidently  gratified  and  fed  by  the  notice  and 
applause  which  her  labours  attracted,  and  by 
the  high  station  in  social  life  which  she  had 
won  for  herself  as  the  companion,  adviser  and 
confessor  of  nobles  and  statesmen  and  mon- 
archs.  There  are  many  "  curious"  instances 
of  this,  scattered  throughout  the  volumes  ;  hut 
we  have  no  wish  further  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject.  Our  task  is  accomplished  in  having 
put  the  members  of  our  Society  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  so  seductive,  because 
brilliant  an  example,  by  showing  its  inconsist- 
ency with  doctrines  and  testimonies  most  dear 
to  us  as  a  people. 


Elizabeth  Fry's  was  an  unusual  and  splendid 
career,  useful  to  mankind,  and  her  name  will 
be  associated  in  history  w  ith  those  of  Howard, 
and  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  But  she  oc- 
cupied a  false  position,  in  being  a  minister 
and  leader  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  it 
is  that  false  position  that  our  controversy  is 
against.  Thinking  as  she  thought,  she  should 
have  avoided,  if  she  placed  any  value  upon 
consistency  of  conduct,  a  close  union  with,  or 
at  least,  a  prominent  station  in,  any  religious 
society.  Exeter  Hall  was  the  only  place  of 
meeting,  whose  terms  of  union  were  wide 
enough  to  admit  all  with  whom  she  felt  fellow- 
ship—  whose  creed,  being  simply  a  world-em- 
bracing philanthropy,  could  satisfy  her  ardent 
sympathies  for  suffering  humanity,  by  waging 
incessant  war  against  injustice,  oppression  and 
ignorance,  throughout  the  world — the  further 
off,  the  fiercer. 

She  was,  in  truth,  more  closely  united  in 
taste,  sentiment  and  feeling,  to  that  group  of 
evangelical  churchmen  and  philanthropists,  so 
happily  pourtraved  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
as  "  the  men  of  Clapham,"  than  to  any  of  her 
own  Religious  Society.  The  friends  to  whom 
she  was  bound  the  most  closely,  were  men  of 
this  stamp:  Edward  Edwards,  Charles  Si- 
meon, Wilberforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  the 
Cunninghams.  And  should  the  eloquent  his- 
torian of  "  the  Claphamites,"  complete  his  un- 
finished sketch,  he  will  have  to  record  as  the 
not  unworthy  successors  and  disciples  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce  and 
George  Stephen,  of  Zachary  Macauley  and 
Lord  Teignrnoulh,  the  names  of  Chalmers, 
and  Lushington  and  Fowell  Buxton,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them,  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  and  William  Allen — the  Quaker 
branch  of  "the  sect  of  Clapham." 

If  there  were  limes  when  the  zeal  which 
burnt  so  fiercely  at  Exeter  Hall,  spread  its 
flame  into  places  of  a  severer  character,  and 
tinged  with  its  hues  the  proceedings  of  Devon- 
shire House  itself,  it  was  a  passing  influence. 
The  stiff  gale  of  popular  applause  which  had 
so  shaken  the  turrets  of  Plough  Court,  and 
Plashet,  and  Earlham,  will  subside  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  free  the  Society  from  its 
enervating  breath.  If  there  were  times  when 
the  peculiar  "  evangelical  doctrines,"  as  they 
are  termed,  of  the  men  of  Clapham,  seemed 
to  be  insinuating  themselves  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Society,  and  to  be  spreading  like  an  epi- 
demic among  some  of  its  leaders,  that  too  was 
to  be  a  passing  influence.  A  reaction  was  in- 
evitable, and  slowly  but  surely  is  it  taking 
place.  Ancient  principles  will  regain  their 
ascendency,  and  the  modern  as  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  it  must,  will  yield,  to  the 
ancient  Quakerism. 


Glass  Water-Pipes. — The  town  council  of 
Plymouth,  in  England,  have  resolved  on  lay- 
ing down  glass  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  town.  The  average  duration  of  pipes 
made  of  cast  iron  is  about  ten  years,  it  is  said  ; 
while  glass  is  not  liable  to  corrosion  or  abra- 
sion at  all,  and  will  thus,  it  is  calculated,  more 
than  pay  its  original  cost. 
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Foundations  under  Water. 

The  following  ingenious  application  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  invented  by  Dr.  Potts,  was 
used  in  forming  a  foundation  for  a  beacon,  on 
the  Goodwin  sands. 

A  tube  of  any  size  or  shape,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  cover  at  top,  is  placed 
upon  the  bank  or  ground,  whether  composed 
of  sand,  shingle,  mud,  clay,  bog  or  other  ma- 
terial, in  any  moist  situation,  or  under  deep 
water.  From  the  tube  the  air  is  extracted  by 
pumps,  the  condensation  of  steam,  or  any  other 
mode  by  which  a  vacuum  can  be  made.  As 
the  air  is  removed,  the  shingle,  sand  or  mud, 
flows  up  through  the  tube,  impelled  by  the 
pressure  from  without  and  the  rush  of  water 
below,  which  breaks  up  the  natural  arches 
which  solid  particles  form  together,  and  under- 
mines the  lower  edges  of  the  tube,  which  then 
descends  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  its  upper  extremity.  As  often  as 
the  pipe  or  tube  is  filled,  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged by  a  suction  pipe,  or  other  means; 
and  not  only  the  solid  particles,  but  the  water, 
may  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  30  feet.  A 
succession  of  tubes  may  be  added  to  the  first, 
by  means  of  screws,  flanges,  or  other  joints. 
The  shape  of  the  tubes  may  be  cylindrical, 
angular  or  conical,  so  as  to  tit  each  other,  and 
form  a  continuous  line  or  wall.  The  tubes 
may  be  floated  to  any  spot,  and  there  sucked 
down — thus  penetrating  any  sand  or  shingle 
that  may  occur,  so  as  to  secure  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  any  bottom.  After  nearly  100  experi- 
ments on  cements,  setting  in  or  under  salt 
water,  some  cheap  varieties  have  been  found, 
which  at  once  unite  shingle  and  large  stones 
into  a  perfectly  solid  rock.  Into  this  compo- 
sition masts  or  wrought  iron  bars  may  be  in- 
serted ;  and  the  weight  such  structure  will 
sustain  is  shown  by  experiment  to  be  enor- 
mous. Thus,  nineteen  piles  of  one  foot  in 
diameter,  support  a  pier  of  the  stone  viaduct 
erected  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
Company,  over  a  branch  of  the  sea  in  An- 
glesea. 

A  tube  of  two  feet  and  a-half  diameter  was 
forced,  by  Dr.  Potts's  process,  thirty-five  feet 
into  the  Goodwin  sands,  where  Admiral  Beau- 
fort could  only  force  down  a  steel  bar  eight 
feet  with  a  sledge-hammer.  Captain  Bullock, 
of  the  royal  navy,  found  that  a  pointed  iron 
rod,  of  three  inches  diameter,  at  the  depth  of 
thirteen  feet  in  the  snnd,  took  forty-six  blows 
of  a  monkey  of  one  hundred  weight,  with  ten 
feet  fall,  to  drive  in  one  inch. — Lond.  Paper. 

Impatience  of-the  Age. — That  eager  desire 
to  press  forward,  not  so  much  to  conquer  ob 
stacles  as  to  elude  them  ;  that  gambling  with 
the  solemn  destinies  of  life;  that  hastening 
from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  accomplish- 
ed ;  that  thirst  after  quick  returns  to  ingenious 
toil,  and  breathless  spurrings  along  short  cuts 
to  the  goal,  which  we  see  everywhere  around 
us,  from  the  mechanics'  institute  to  the  stock 
market  —  characterizing  the  books  of  our 
writers,  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  no  less 
than  the  dealings  of  our  speculators,  seem,  I 
confess,  to  me  to  constitute  a  very  diseased 
and  very  general  symptom  of  the  times.  I 


hold,  that  the  greatest  friend  to  man  is  labour  ; 
that  knowledge  without  toil,  if  possible,  were 
worthless;  that  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledgers  the  best  knowledge  we  can  attain; 
that  the  continuous  effort  for  fame,  is  nobler 
than  fame  itself;  that  it  is  not  wealth  sudden- 
ly acquired,  which  is  deserving  of  homage, 
but  the  virtues  which  a  man  exercises  in  the 
slow  pursuit  of  wealth — the  abilities  so  called 
forth  ;  the  self-denials  so  imposed  ; — in  a  word, 
that  labour  and  patience  are  the  only  true 
schoolmasters;  and  both  of  them  are  very 
much  abroad  in  the  fashionable  schoolmaster 
we  have  installed  at  home. — Bulwer. 


Luther,  and  the  Birds. — With  the  birds  of 
his  native  country,  Martin  Luther  had  estab- 
lished a  strict  intimacy,  watching,  smiling,  and 
thus  sweetly  moralizing  over  their  habits: — 
"  That  little  fellow,"  he  said  of  a  bird  going  to 
roost,  "  has  chosen  his  shelier,  and  is  quietly 
rocking  himself  to  sleep,  without  a  care  lor  to- 
morrow's lodging,  calmly  holding  by  his  little 
twig,  and  leaving  God  to  think  for  him.'''' — 
Christians,  in  all  your  situations,  you  must  do 
the  same.  Discharge  your  duty,  and  "  leave 
God  to  think  for  you." 


River  Victoria,  "  a  number  of  twigs  with  their 
ends  stuck  into  the  ground,  which  was  strew- 
ed over  with  shells,  and  their  tops  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  small  bower;  this  was 
3f  feet  long,  1|  fool  wide  at  either  end.  It 
was  not  till  my  next  visit  to  Port  Essington 
that  1  thought  this  anything  but  some  Austra- 
lian mother's  toy  to  amuse  her  child  ;  there  I 
was  asked,  one  day,  to  go  and  see  '  the  birds' 
playhouse,'  when  I  immediately  recognized  the 
same  kind  of  construction  I  had  seen  at  the 
Victoria  River ;  the  bird  {Chlamydera  Nucha- 
lis)  was  amusing  itself  by  flying  backwards 
and  forwards,  taking  a  shell  aliernately  from 
each  side,  and  carrying  it  through  the  arch- 
way in  its  mouth." 


Antiquities  of  New  Jersey. — The  General 
Elunt  copper  mine,  recently  opened  about  two 
miles  from  Flemington,  by  D.  D.  Southard, 
Gen.  Davis,  and  others,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
celebrated  Neshanic  mine,  worked  some  lime 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  Hunterdon 
Gazette  says,  the  old  shaft  which  they  have 
just  opened,  and  the  drifts,  show  that  immense 
quantities  must  have  been  taken  from  them. 
In  the  shaft  weie  found  the  old  timbers,  put 
up  in  the  same  manner  that  log  houses  were 
formerly  built,  with  the  ladders,  &c,  and  at 
its  bottom,  troughs,  &c.  In  one  of  the  drifts, 
an  old  pair  of  moccasins,  the  uppers  of  buck- 
skin, and  the  soles  of  something  that  appears 
like  upper  leather  sewn  together,  the  toes  of 
which  are  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  were  found. 

A  Church  turned  into  a  Railroad. — The 
ancient  collegiate  church  of  Edinburgh  has 
been  purchased  by  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  for  a  wagon-shed.  The  tombs  of 
the  Scottish  queens,  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved, will  cost  the  company  seventeen  thou- 
sand pounds. 


A  Cure  for  Dysentery. — This  dangerous 
disease  has  been  very  prevalent  the  present 
season,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states — hence 
any  preparation,  harmless  in  itself,  likely  to  be 
a  remedy,  ought  to  be  made  public.  With  this 
view,  we  would  state  that  the  Boston  Tran- 
script prescribes  a  tea  made  from  the  green 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  as  very  efficacious. 
A  friend  of  the  Boston  Rambler,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  "  unfailing  cure.'" — In  one  pint 
of  fourth-proof  brandy  put  one  ounce  of  ground 
bayberry  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
myrrh.  —  Take  a  table-spoonful  every  two 
hours. 

Curious  Habit  of  an  Australian  Bird. — 
When  J.  L.  Stokes  was  exploring  the  northern 
shores  of  Australia,  he  observed   near  the 


The  Strawberry  Leaf. — A  Valuable  Aux- 
iliary in  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Dysentery. 
By  J.  C.  C.  Blackburn,  M.  I).,  of  Barnesville, 
Georgia.  Believing  that  a  discovery,  how- 
ever simple,  which  has  a  tendency  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  man,  should  be  given  without 
reserve  to  the  medical  world,  I  feel  disposed  to 
offer  for  its  consideration,  the  claims  of  the 
wild  strawberry.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  analyze  this  plant, 
and  try,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  its  medical 
properties.  1  was  led  to  this  investigation 
from  the  mere  casual  fact  of  seeing  a  dog  that 
was  apparently  in  severe  pain,  swallowing  its 
leaves.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  if  physi- 
cians would  more  frequently  lend  an  observing 
eye  to  the  conduct  of  the  brute  creation,  when 
afflicted  with  diseases,  remedies  might  be 
found  which  remain  undiscovered.  I  have 
used  the  strawberry  leaves  in  every  form 
for  the  cure  of  dysentery  :  but  the  formula 
most  desirable  is  as  follows  :  R.  one  pound  of 
the  green  leaves,  add  to  them  one  quart  of 
good  French  brandy,  and  boil  to  one  pint. 
Give  of  the  strained  liquor  one  table  spoonful 
every  three  hours,  until  the  disease  in  question 
be  relieved  of  its  distressing  symptoms.  I  will 
here  add  one  case,  of  the  origin  of  which  I  am 
totally  ignorant. 

Mr.  B.,  a  volunteer  returned  from  Mexico, 
was  taken  with  the  dysentery  at  Metamoras 
last  August  a  year  ago.  He  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  surgeon  to  the  Georgia 
Regiment,  who  attended  him  until  he  pro- 
nounced his  case  incurable.  The  patient 
afterwards  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  ac- 
company the  regiment  to  Monterey,  and  thence 
to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  again  prostrated 
by  this  disease.  He  reached  home  last  July, 
with  a  constitution  almost  broken  down,  and 
placed  himself  under  my  care.  I  resorted  to 
the  use  of  every  agent  within  my  knowledge 
for  the  cure  of  his  disease,  but  without  success. 
I  at  length  determined  to  try  the  strawberry 
leaves,  as  in  the  formula  above  mentioned. 
He  had  taken  but  ten  tea-spoonsful  when  he 
commenced  to  improve,  and  speedily  recover- 
ed. He  is  now  entirely  cured,  and  able  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  calling.  I  have  used 
the  strawberry  leaves  in  many  cases  since, 
with  the  snme  hnppy  result. — Southern  Medi- 
cal  and  Sursical  Journal. 


Keep  your  conversation  clear  of  envy,  and 
to  do  so,  the  heart  must  be  kept  clean. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Whenever  we  step  out  of  domestic  life  in 
search  of  domestic  felicity,  we  come  back 
again  disappointed,  tired  and  chagrined.  The 
noise  and  bustle,  or  as  they  are  foolishly  call- 
ed, the  diversions  of  life,  are  despicable  and 
tasteless  when  once  we  have  experienced  the 
real  delights  of  a  home  fireside. 


T  H  13  rRIENB. 


NINTH  MONTH  16,  1848. 


We  shall  accompany  the  present  number, 
with  a  supplement,  containing  the  "  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  Friends,"  issued  by 
our  Yearly  Meeting  of  1847.  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  republish  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend,"  printed  documents  put  forth  by  that 
body,  but  as  the  "  Appeal"  was  widely  circu- 
lated about  the  commencement  of  this  volume, 
and  it  would  have  excluded  other  valuable 
matter,  we  have  apprehended  it  would  be  most 
satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  to  receive  it  as 
a  supplement,  without  any  additional  expense 
to  them.  By  accounts  received  from  different 
parts  of  this  country,  and  from  England,  where 
two  editions  have  been  printed,  we  believe  it 
has  satisfied  many,  that  the  uneasiness  which 
Friends  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  have  felt 
with  sentiments  contained  in  the  works  alluded 
to  in  the  Appeal,  was  well  founded,  and  that 
it.  was  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  the  So- 
ciety owed  to  its  members,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  which  it  has  espoused  from  its  rise,  to 
make  this  protest  against  those  erroneous 
views.  And  moreover,  we  hope  1  hat  the  effort 
to  preserve  our  doctrines  from  innovation,  will 
put  the  members  upon  their  guard  against  ad- 
mitting the  future  publication  of  works,  con- 
taining sentiments  opposed  to  our  religious 
principles  ;  which  must  always  tend  to  divide 
Friends,  and  thereby  impair  the  fellowship  and 
harmony  which  have  characterized  them  as  a 
body. 


We  have  observed  frequent  notices  of  the 
cholera  in  Europe  during  the  last  twelve 
months, — and  although  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  spread  much  west  of  Russia, 
—  still  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  in 
some  places,  according  to  the  following  ac- 
count, and  the  rapid  increase  of  cases,  with 
the  great  proportion  of  deaths,  make  it  a  very 
fearful  scourge.  Where  every  patient  has 
died  and  that  in  a  few  hours,  it  reminds  us  of 
the  destruction  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  mention- 
ed by  Isaiah.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger  and 
of  great  compassion  ;  hut  how  soon  he  may 
send  the  destroying  angel  throughout  Christen- 
dom, to  call  many  of  us  to  a  final  account, 
none  knows.  What  is  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion, in  which  tin-  ten-!  of  thousands,  who  name 
the  sacred  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  be 
found  ?  Are  they  departing  from  iniquity  ?  or 
are  they  not  rushing  into  it  as  the  horse  to 
the  battle,  and  "drawing  sin  ns  with  a  cart- 
rope  V 

The  newspapers  say  : — 

"  The  accounts  from  Europe  in  relation  to 
the  cholera  arc  well  calculated  to  excite  the 


attention,  not  only  of  medical  men,  but  of  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  Its  route  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  1832,  and  it  is  preceded  as  then, 
by  influenza  and  diarrhoea.  A  London  letter 
to  the  N.  Y.  Commercial,  says  it  has  already 
spread  as  far  west  as  Riga,  Narva  and  Revel 
in  Russia,  and  it  is  also  raging  southward  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  The  return  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  24th  of  July  gives  17,742 
cases,  10,127  deaths,  4618  recoveries,  and 
1986  remaining,  so  that  the  deaths  already 
amount  to  57  per  cent.  At  Moscow  there 
have  been  9754  cases  and  4309  deaths.  At 
Odessa,  to  the  28th  of  June,  824  cases, 
332  deaths,  235  recoveries,  and  257  remain- 
ing- j  „„.;*.' -.^Jutuv  %taM«>»iMl 

"  In  the  South,  at  Iassy  in  Moldavia,  (Tur- 
key in  Europe,)  the  deaths  for  some  time  have 
been  from  30  to  100  a  day,  and  the  total 
is  said  already  to  reach  10,000.  At  Balgat,  a 
village  near  Ancona,  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation has  perished.  At  Cairo  the  disease  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  15th  of  July.  On  that 
day  5  cases  occurred,  on  the  next  18,  and  the 
next  49.  All  these  received  medical  aid,  and 
not  one  recovered.  Every  patient  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  At  Garditza,  on  the 
Danube,  about  20  leagues  from  Belgrade,  it 
has  broken  out  with  similar  violence,  and  up 
to  the  last  accounts  no  recoveries  had  taken 
place.  One  healthy  woman,  suddenly  attack- 
ed, fell  to  the  ground  and  died  in  five  minutes. 
Two  men  in  the  next  village  died  almost  in- 
stantaneously. At  Belgrade  a  curious  pheno- 
menon had  been  noticed.  A  swarm  of  cater- 
pillars swept  over  the  district,  and  by  sunset 
had  destroyed  every  plant.  Visitations  of  this 
kind  had  been  seen  in  other  places  where  the 
cholera  was  approaching." 

A  London  letter  of  the  14th  of  last  month, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  says  : 

"  The  cholera  is  exciting  much  attention  in 
this  country.  It  is  coming  frightfully  near  to 
our  shores,  for  it  has  advanced  to  Berlin.  It 
seems  to  be  making  its  periodical  revolutions 
round  the  globe,  and  is  advancing  at  an  ascer- 
tained rate  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a 
day.  It  appears  to  be  following,  as  heretofore, 
the  lines  of  commercial  communication;  but 
there  are  innumerable  exceptions  to  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  spread  by  contagion.  It  seems 
to  jump,  rather  than  to  be  carried,  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  be  capricious  in  its  movements, 
selecting  some  localities,  and  shunning  others. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  its  progress  wjth 
that  of  ordinary  communication,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  generated  by  a  poisonous 
vapour  forced  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Some  persons  suppose  that  the  potato  rot  and 
the  cholera  have  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne, a  physician  of  Liverpool,  has  publish- 
ed an  elaborate  pamphlet  upon  the  subject, 
and  is  one  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  specific  agent  forced  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  subterraneous  com- 
motions. 

"  One  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
uninfluenced  cither  by  seasons  or  by  any  other 
(perceptible)  external  causes.  This,  in  fact, 
constitutes  its  alarming  mystery.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  discovered  cither  its  cause 
or  its  cure.    Dr.  Hawthorne  recommends, 


'  horizontal  posture  of  the  body,  opium,  cor- 
dial stimulants,  and  perspiration.'  Cholera 
seems  a  disease  of  society.  It  attacks  towns 
and  gatherings  of  men,  rather  than  the  spora- 
dic dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  smaller 
congregations  of  persons  in  villages  and  ham- 
lets. 

"  From  all  that  we  have  read  and  thought 
upon  the  subject,  we  should  be  inclined  to  join 
in  the  opinion,  '  that  abundance  of  food,  tem- 
perate and  cheerful  lives — cleanliness,  which 
is  '  next  to  godliness,'  free  air,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  nourishment,  enjoyment,  and  virtue, 
are  amongst  the  best  preventives  of  cholera.' 
This  disease  seems  to  offer  additional  testimo- 
ny against  that  humbled  and  degraded  position 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  which  is  thought 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  order  of  Nature. 

"The  Vienna  papers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
ult.,  received  this  morning,  state  that  the  cho- 
lera is  raging  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  disease  is  exceedingly  malignant  at 
Rega,  where  as  many  as  one  hundred  are  car- 
ried off  daily,  out  of  a  population  of  40,000  to 
50,000  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  parents  of  many 
of  the  patients  who  have  recently  died  of  cho- 
lera, were  carried  off  by  the  same  disease  in 
1831  and  1832." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Lamborn  Pyle,  per  C.  P.,  $2,  vol.  22  ; 
Joshua  Bailey,  Springboro',  Ohio,  per  M.  W.,  $2,  for 
vol.  21  ;  of  Amos  Battey,"  agent,  Starksboro,'  Vermont, 
for  Daniel  Nichols,  $2,  for  vol,  22 ;  Isaac  H.  Satter- 
thwaite,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21 ;  of  L.  S.  Mote,  agent, 
West  Milton,  Ohio,  for  Moses  Pearson,  $2,  vol.20; 
and  for  Seth  VV.  Pearson,  $6,  vols/19,  20  and  21. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  o(  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  at  her  residence 
near  Pcnnsville,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Thomas  Penrose,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  nearly  six  months,  which  she  bore 
with  Christian  fortitude. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Farnham,  Canada  East, 

the  19th  of  Eighth  month  last,  in  the  49th  year  of  her 
age,  Drusilla  Knowles,  a  member  and  minister  of 
Farnham  meeting  in  unity  with  "Friends.  She  was 
the  widow  of  the  late  David  E.  Knowles.  Her  dis- 
ease was  pulmonary  consumption.  She  did  not  suffer 
so  much  from  severe  pain  as  from  general  debility, 
and  was  not  wholly  confined  to  her  bed  but  for  a  few 
days,  and  bore  her  trials  and  afflictions  with  a  becom- 
ing degree  of  patience  and  resignation,  trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve.  She 
quietly  passed  from  this  scene  of  conflict  with  the 
consoling  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  through  the 
merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  we 
doubt  not  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  well  spent 
life. 
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MINUTE. 


At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  19th 
of  the  Fourth  month  to  the  24th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1847, — 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  from  certain  writings  of  members  of  our  Society,  which 
do  not  accord  with  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  contrasting 
them  with  extracts  from  our  approved  works  ;  after  spending  much  time  in 
deliberating  upon  and  discussing  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing solid  sense  of  the  Meeting  to  adopt  the  document,  and  leave  it  under 
the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  publish  it  when  it  may  appear 
to  them  suitable  and  proper,  with  such  revision  as  they  may  believe  needful. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

William  Evans, 

Clerk  this  year. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FRIEND,  VOL.  XXI. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  ANCIENT  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 


At  the  rise  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
which  took  place  at  a  period  of  great  commotion, 
many  professors  of  religion  were  seeking  the  Lord, 
but  not  seeking  him  where  alone  he  was  to  be 
found,  in  their  own  hearts,  faited  to  obtain  that 
substantial  comfort  and  settlement  in  the  Truth 
which  they  longed  for.  Not  sufficiently  regard- 
ing the  convictions  and  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  operating  at  times  upon  their  hearts,  in 
order  to  lead  them  out  of  all  sin,  and  to  teach 
them  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  their  attention  was 
directed  to  creaturely  activity,  in  outward  and 
ceremonial  performances. 

Being  taught  that  the  Scriptures  were  the 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  primary  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  they  searched  them  in  their  own 
will  and  wisdom,  and  formed  conclusions  respect- 
ing their  own  condition,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  not  being  founded  on  the  testimony 
and  light  of  the  Spirit  in  themselves,  were  often 
very  erroneous.  Many  made  a  high  profession 
of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  what  he 
did  and  suffered  for  them  without  them,  thinking 
that  by  his  righteousness  imputed  to  them  they 
were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin, 
although  they  had  not  submitted  to  Him  in  his 
spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart,  and  did  not  see 
that  it  was  there,  they  were  to  come  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  and  experience 
deliverance  from  sin,  and  the  introduction  of 
everlasting  righteousness  in  the  room  thereof. 
Whilst  they  exalted  the  Scriptures  in  the  place 
of  the  Spirit,  and  by  assenting  to  the  truths  re- 
corded in  them,  supposed  themselves  to  be  sound 
Christian  believers,  they  were  in  alliance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  its  fashions  and  customs. 
Many  were  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  not- 
withstanding in  words,  they  called  him  their  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour,  and  were  rigid  in  the  obser- 
vance of  what  they  called  religious  duties,  but 
which  being  performed  in  the  unsanctified  will  of 
man,  and  without  the  putting  forth  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  were  lifeless  and  fruitless,  as 
regards  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  under  a  high  profession  of  religion, 
but  in  an  intolerant  spirit  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them,  they  denied  the  possibility  of] 
being  made  free  from  sin  in  this  life,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  considered  themselves  justified  by 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  pleased  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty, in  his  infinite  love  and  goodness,  to  visit 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  with  his  glorious 
dayspring  from  on  high,  and  to  prepare  and  an- 
oint chosen  messengers  to  go  through  the  land, 
to  proclaim  anew  the  everlasting  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  as  it  was  preached  by  the  primitive 
ministers  and  believers  in  Christ.  These  were 
changed  men  themselves,  before  they  went  about 
to  instruct  others.  Their  religion  was  not  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  nor  by  any 
effort  of  their  own  intellectual  faculties,  whether 
cultivated  or  not ;  but  it  was  learned  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  under  the  humbling  discipline  of 
his  cross,  and  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  Thus  they  were 
made  living  witnesses  of  his  power,  and  of  his 
second  coming  without  sin  unto  salvation  :  and  as 
they  grew  in  grace  they  were  established  on  Christ 


Jesus,  the  rock  and  foundation  upon  which  he 
builds  his  church.  As  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were  opened  to  them, 
and  their  minds  enabled  to  understand  and  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they 
highly  esteemed  and  believed  were  to  be  rightly 
understood,  and  the  precious  promises  they  con- 
tain availingly  applied,  only  by  the  same  Spirit 
which  gave  them  forth. 

It  was  early  opened  to  them,  that  however  pre- 
valent was  the  opinion,  that  learning  ancf  study 
and  great  research  were  necessary  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  School  Divinity,"  by  which  it 
was  supposed  a  man  was  made  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  all  this  knowledge  gathered  by  the  wis- 
dom and  labour  of  man,  was  but  "  as  a  painted 
sepulchre,  a  dead  carcase,  without  the  power,  life 
and  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  marrow 
and  substance  of  a  Christian  ministry."  After 
speaking  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
"  School  Divinity"  was  held,  Robert  Barclay  fur- 
ther says,  "  And  if  in  any  age  since  the  apostles' 
days  God  hath  purposed  to  show  his  power  by 
weak  instruments,  for  the  battering  down  of  that 
carnal  and  heathenish  wisdom,  and  restoring 
again  the  ancient  simplicity  of  truth,  this  is  it. 
For  in  our  day,  God  hath  raised  up  witnesses  for 
himself  as  he  did  fishermen  of  old  ;  many,  yea, 
most  of  whom,  are  labouring  and  mechanic  men  ; 
who  altogether  without  that  learning,  have  by  the 
power  and  spirit  of  God,  struck  at  the  very  root 
and  ground  of  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  strength  and 
might  of  his  power,  have  gathered  thousands,  by 
reaching  their  consciences,  into  the  same  power 
and  life,  who  as  to  the  outward  part  have  been  far 
more  knowing  than  they,  yet  not  able  to  resist 
the  virtue  that  proceeded  from  them.  Of  which 
I  myself  am  a  true  witness  and  can  declare  from 
a  certain  experience,  because  my  heart  hath  been 
often  greatly  broken  and  tendered  by  that  virtue 
and  life,  that  proceeded  from  the  powerful  minis- 
try of  those  illiterate  men.  So  that  by  their  very 
countenances  as  well  as  words,  I  have  felt  the 
evil  in  me  often  chained  down  and  the  good 
reached  to  and  raised.  What  shall  I  say  then, 
to  you  who  are  lovers  of  learning  and  admi- 
rers of  knowledge?  Was  not  I, also,  a  lover  and 
admirer  of  it,  who  also  sought  after  it,  according 
to  my  age  and  capacity  7  But  it  pleased  God,  in 
his  unutterable  love,  early  to  withstand  my  vain 
endeavours,  while  I  was  yet  but  eighteen  years 
of  age  ;  and  made  me  seriously  to  consider,  which 
I  wish  also  may  befal  others,  that  without  holi- 
ness and  regeneration  no  man  can  see  God,  and 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, and  to  depart  from  iniquity  a  good  under- 
standing ;  and  how  much  knowledge  pufteth  up, 
and  leadeth  away  from  that  inward  quietness, 
stillness  and  humility  of  mind,  where  the  Lord 
appears  and  his  heavenly  wisdom  is  revealed." 

Our  early  Friends  were  true  believers  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — in  the  Three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  three  are  one ; — in  the 
Godhead  and  manhood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  he  offered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ; — in  his  resurrection  and  glorifica- 
tion at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  our 
Mediator  and  Advocate,  and  who  will  be  our 


Judge;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  also  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  written  by  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, and  contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  principles  relating  to  eter- 
nal life  and  salvation  ;  and  that  whatsoever  doc- 
trine or  practice  is  contrary  to  them  is  to  be  re- 
jected as  false  and  erroneous;  that  they  are  a 
declaration  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and 
to  the  several  ages  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are  to  be  read,  be- 
lieved and  fulfilled,  through  the  assistance  of 
Divine  Grace.  These  continue  to  be  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends,  and  have  been  maintained  by 
the  faithful  in  every  generation  since  the  rise  of 
the  Society. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  generally  held  by  other  Christian  profes- 
sors ;  but  the  spiritual  and  regenerating  nature 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  being  very  much  lost 
sight  of,  Friends  were  sent  to  turn  the  people  to 
the  light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  by  which  they 
might  see  their  fallen  condition,  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  that  many  were  resting  in 
a  mere  belief  in  a  system  of  religion  of  man's 
framing,  which  they  imagined  was  founded  on 
holy  Scripture,  but  which  in  many  respects  was 
defective,  and  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. It  was  the  labour  of  these  evangeli- 
cal preachers,  not  only  to  publish  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  their  original  simplicity 
and  truth,  but  also  to  bring  their  hearers  to  the 
life  and  substance,  imparted  by  the  illuminating 
and  quickening  and  baptizing  power  of  his  spirit 
and  grace  in  their  hearts. 

George  Fox  in  describing  his  commission  says  : 
— "  I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to 
light,  that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus;  for 
to  as  many  as  should  receive  him  in  his  light,  I 
saw,  he  would  give  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  ;  which  I  had  obtained  by  receiving  Christ. 
I  was  to  direct  people  to  the  Spirit,  that  gave  forth 
the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into 
all  truth,  and  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those  had 
been  who  gave  them  forth.  I  was  to  turn  them 
to  the  Grace  of  God  and  to  the  truth  in  the  heart 
which  came  by  Jesus ;  that  by  this  grace  they 
might  be  taught,  which  would  bring  them  salva- 
tion ;  that  their  hearts  might  be  established  by  it, 
their  words  might  be  seasoned,  and  all  might  come 
to  know  their  salvation  nigh.  I  saw  Christ  died 
for  all'men,  was  a  propitiation  for  all,  and  enlight- 
ened all  men  and  women  with  his  divine  and  sav- 
ing light,  and  that  none  could  be  true  believers 
but  those  who  believe  therein.  I  saw  that  the 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  had  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  pro- 
fit withal.  These  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help 
of  man  ;  nor  by  the  letter,  though  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  letter  ;  but  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  immediate  spirit 
and  power,  as  did  the  holy  men  of  God  by 
whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  Yet  I 
had  no  slight  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
they  were  very  precious  to  me ;  for  I  was  in  that 
spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth  ;  and  what 
the  Lord  opened  in  me,  I  afterwards  found  was 
agreeable  to  them." 

Friends  have  always  regarded  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tares  as  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  Spirit; 
and  while  to  this  they  direct  people  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  will  concerning-  themselves, 
they  believe  it  will  lead  all  who  have  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  obey  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  which  are  contained  therein.  It  has  al- 
ways been  and  continues  to  be  the  concern  of  our 
Religious  Society,  "  to  encourage  all  our  mem- 
bers to  practice  the  frequent  perusal  of  them,  with 
their  hearts  turned  to  the  Lord,  that  so  he  may  be 
pleased  to  open  their  understandings  to  receive 
that  spiritual  benefit  which  he  designs  they  should 
convey,  whether  it  be  in  doctrine,  correction,  re- 
proof, or  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works."  Ancient  Testimony  revived, 
&c,  p.  42. 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Society  at  different  periods,  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  unmerited  mer- 
cy and  goodness,  has  continued  to  extend  the  visi- 
tations of  his  love  and  power  to  sons  and  daughters, 
many  of  whom  have  yielded  to  his  requirings.  To 
these,  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies  have 
been  precious  ;  and  many  have  been  clothed  with 
a  holy  zeal  and  courage,  to  watch  over  the  flock 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  to  maintain 
these  principles  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  support  of 
which,  many  in  the  beginning  offered  up  their 
lives.  We  believe  these  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  will  continue  to  spread,  until  they  finally  pre- 
vail over  all  oposition. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  trial,  arising 
from  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the 
luxury  and  ease  which  the  abundance  of  the  things 
of  this  life  brings  in  upon  our  Society,  and  from 
the  divided  feelings  produced  by  the  circulation 
of  some  writings,  put  forth  by  members,  contain- 
ing sentiments  which  do  not  accord  with  our  doc- 
trines. And  under  a  religious  concern  for  the 
restoration  of  that  precious  unity  which  once  char- 
acterised us,  and  in  discharge  of  what  we  appre- 
hend to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  us,  we  have 
believed  it  right  to  point  out  some  passages  in  the 
writingsalluded  to,  which  do  not  convey  the  views 
of  Friends;  in  order  that  our  members  may  be  on 
their  guard  against  adopting  forms  of  expression, 
and  modes  of  defining  and  explaining  doctrines, 
which  differ  from  the  simpleand  scriptural  methods 
used  by  the  Society.  By  the  frequent  repetition 
of  such  opinions  and  modes  of  expression,  the  mind 
may  gradually  be  led  to  look  upon  the  differences 
we  have  referred  to,  as  matters  of  little  moment; 
and  thus  by  degrees,  imperceptible  perhaps  to  its 
clouded  vision,  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  a  de- 
parture from  a  full  belief  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  our  religious  Society. 

From  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  be  last 
quoted  from  in  this  appeal,  are  the  production  of 
the  same  author,  the  following  passages  are  selec- 
ted in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  spoken  of,  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  which  our  religious 
Society  has  always  thought  to  be  safe,  and  con- 
sittcnt  with  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

In  the  concluding  remarks,  p.  383,  of  a  treatise 
entitled  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 
Practical  Operation  of  Christianity,  (1st  American, 
from  the  3d  London  edition,)  after  summing  up  the 
argument  for  the  authenticity,  and  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  said — 

"  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  written  prophecy  ;  in  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  written  doctrine;  in  the  purity  of  the 
"  wrillen  law  ;  in  the  harmony  of  t lie  contents  of  the 
"  Bible  amidst  almost  endless  variety — and  in  its  <  ili- 
"  ency  as  the  principal  means  employed  by  Divine 
"  Providence,  for  the  illumination,  conversion,  and 
"  spiritual  edification  of  men — the  inquirer  cannot 


"  fail  to  perceive  unquestionable  indications  of  the 
"  Divine  origin  of  Holy  Writ." 

On  page  85  of  the  same  work,  one  of  the  proofs 
assigned  for  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
spoken  of  as — 

"  Its  practical  effect  as  the  divinely  appointed  means 
"  of  conversion,  and  religious  edification." 

Another  passage  of  the  same  tenor  is  found  in  a 
book  entitled  "Hints  on  the  Portable  Evidence  of 
Christianity,"  London,  1832,  where  the  following 
language  is  used  in  p.  33. — 

"  The  moral  law  as  revealed,  in  Scripture,  partakes 
"  of  the  character  of  its  author,  first  because  it  pre- 
"  scribes  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  is  therefore 
"  'holy,  and  just,  and  good,'  and  secondly,  because  it 
"  is  1  spiritual,' — insinuating  itself  into  the  heart, 
"  reaching  the  spirit,  and  convincing  the  understand- 
"  ing.  It  applies  to  all  circumstances,  comprehends  all 
"  conditions,  regulates  all  motives,  directs  and  controls 
"  all  overt  acts." 

If  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  thus  to  be  designated 
as  "the  principal  means,"  of  our  "illumination 
and  conversion,"  and  as  revealing  a  moral  law, 
"  applying  to  all  circumstances,  comprehending  all 
conditions,  regulating  all  motives,  directing  and 
controlling  all  overt  acts,"  we  must  then  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  "  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners."  Yet  many  persons  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  by  other  in- 
strumental means  than  the  Bible ;  and  neither  the 
precious  truths  of  Holy  Writ,  nor  any  other 
means,  unless  immediately  applied  by  the  Saviour, 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  can  convert  any  man 
unto  holiness.  While  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  assigning  to  them  a  place,  which  He 
who  inspired  holy  men  .to  write  them,  never  in- 
tended they  should  occupy,  and  which  they  do  not 
themselves  claim.  Being  given  forth  by  theHoly 
Spirit,  they  are  necessarily  subordinate  thereto, 
and  are  only  availing  for  our  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, as  the  mind  is  enlightened  and  opened 
by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  and  profit 
by  them. 

In  a  work  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Habitual 
Exercise  of  Love  to  God,  considered  as  a  Prepara- 
tion for  Heaven,  it  is  said,  p.  84 — 

"Communion  is  in  its  nature  reciprocal.  Not.  only 
"  are  we  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  prayer  to  the  Lord ; 
"  but  we  are  to  receive  his  mind  or  counsel  in  return. 
"  It  is  on  this  ground,  as  I  conceive,  that  the  reading 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  forms  an  essential  part  of  our 
"  private  and  family  devotional  dulies ;  for  in  that 
"  sacred  volume  God  condescends  to  speak  to  ns,  to  de- 
"  velnpe  his  ?nind  for  our  instruction,  guidance  and 
"  consolation." 

The  language  here  made  use  of,  tends  to  en- 
courage the  belief  that  we  may  receive  the  mind 
and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  respecting  us,  by 
merely  reading  the  Scriptures,  as  the  channel 
through  which  He  "condescends  to  speak  to  us." 

In  like  manner,  in  the  following  passages,  the 
I  knowledge  of  sin  is  made  to  depend  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Holy  Scripture. 

In  page  105,  of  the  Portable  Evidence,  it  is 
I  said — 

j  "  The  Bible,  which  alone  fully  reveals  the  nature  and 
"  character  of  sin,  expressly  declares  that  all  men 
"  have  sinned  and  arc  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God. 
!  "  Although  it  is  chiefly  from  the  light  of  Scripture, 
I  "  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  doctrine,  we  are 
"  quite  sure  now  that  we  have  obtained  it,  that  the 
"  doctrine  is  true." 

And  in  page  114,  of  the  same  work — 

"  The  sentiments  which  men  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  repentance,  are  ever  found  to  be  deep  and 
I "  extensive,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
I"  extent  of  their  views  of  sin;  just  as  our  estimate  ol 


"  recovery  from  a  disease  is  commensurate  with  our 
"  notion  of  the  virulence  and  danger  of  the  disease 
"  itself.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  as  the  Scriptures 
"  alone  reveal  the  true  character  of  sin,  and  the  univer- 
"  sal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  so  it  is  only  in  the  Bible, 
"  that  we  find  an  adequate  account  of  the  nature  and 
"  use  of  repentance  and  a  call  to  repent  extended  with- 
"  out  exception  to  the  whole  human  race." 

Likewise,  in  page  101  of  the  same — 
"  Now,  it  is  in  the  Scriptures  only,  that  the  attributes 
"  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are  fully  made  known  to  us. 
"  And  therefore  it  is  only  through  the  religion  of  the 
"  Bible,  that  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  sin. 
"  But  the  cardinal  point  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture 
"  and  only  in  Scripture,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
"  it  is  impossible  for.  any  man  to  form  a  full  estimate 
"  of  sin,  is  this,  that  God  so  loved  us  as  to  send  his 
"  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
"  our  sins." 

If  it  is  in  "  the  Scriptures  only,"  that  we  can 
obtain  "an  adequate  notion  of  sin,"  how  did 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
many  others  who  lived  before  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  learn  to  walk  in  obedience,  and  forsake 
their  sins  1  And  are  we  now  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  placed  in  a  worse  condition,  and 
further  removed  from  communion  with  the  Al- 
mighty, than  they  were  who  lived  in  that  early 
age  1  How  different  is  the  language  of  George  Fox, 
(Journal,  Leed's  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  187.)  "  I  directed 
them,"  said  he,  "  to  the  divine  light  of  Christ,  and 
his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  which  would  let  them 
see  all  their  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
that  they  had  thought,  spoken,  and  acted ;  by 
which  light  they  might  see  their  sin,  and  also 
their  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus,  to  save  them  from 
their  sins.  This,  1  told  them,  was  the  first  step 
to  peace,  even  to  stand  still  in  the  light  that 
showed  them  their  sins  and  transgressions ;  by 
which  they  might  come  to  see  how  they  were  in 
the  fall  of  old  Adam,  in  darkness  and  death, 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  without 
God  in  the  world;  and  by  the  same  light  they 
might  see  Christ  that  died  for  them,  to  be  their 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  and  their  way  to  God." 

The  same  erroneous  view  as  is  above  alluded 
to,  is  expressed  on  page  386  of  the  Essays  on 
Christianity,  in  the  following  language. 

"Nor  can  the  searcher  after  truth  do  otherwise  than 
"  tremble  under  the  weight  of  his  own  responsibility, 
"  when  he  reads  the  plain  declarations  of  our  Saviour, 
"  couched  in  terms  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood, 
"  and  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  palliated  inlerpreta- 
"  tion,  that  both  the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
"  punishments  of  the  wicked,  are  of  eternal  duration.'' 

Although  it  is  undeniable  that  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  arrested  in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  and 
conviction  sealed  upon  their  understanding  by  that 
Spirit  which  indited,  and  which  can  alone  savingly 
apply  the  precious  truths  therein  contained,  yet 
there  is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  thus  ascribing 
these  effects  as  the  necessary  result  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  even  in  the  case  of  the  searcher  after 
truth.  How  often  are  the  blessed  declarations 
therein  set  forth,  read  and  reiterated  without  pro- 
ducing such  sensations.  Nothing  can  effectually 
bring  a  man  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  responsibility 
and  make  him  tremble  under  a  true  sense  of  it, 
but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  awakening  him 
to  the  reality  of  what  awaits  the  immortal  soul, 
and  the  fearful  retribution  winch  will  overtake 
the  impenitent  wicked. 

In  a  treatise  "on  the  Distinguishing  Views  and 
Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  7th  edition, 
London,  1834,  is  the  following  passage,  p.  265. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  for  wont  of  that  knowledge  of 
!  "  Scripture,  which  they  ought  to  have  obtained  before 
"  they  settled  in  life,  there  arc  many  parents  amongst 
"  us,  who  feel  themselves  incompetent  to  the  work  of 
"  instruction — who  long  to  be  enabled  to  feed  their  ten- 
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"  der  charge  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  but 
"  know  not  how  to  do  it,  and  are  therefore  afraid  even 
"  to  make  the  attempt." 

And  on  page  87  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity, 
similar  terms  are  made  use  of;  viz. 

"  If  then  we  would  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
"  Divine  Truth,  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  approach 
"  the  volume  of  inspiration  with  a  humble  and  teacha- 
"  ble  mind,  and  with  earnest  prayer  that  its  contents 
"  may  be  blessed  to  the  work  of  our  soul's  salvation  ; 
"  nothing  so  reasonable  as  a  conformity  with  the  apos- 
"  tolic  injunction,  '  as  new  born  babes,  desire  the  sin- 
"  cere  milk  of  the  word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 

Now  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  foregoing-  passages  is  to  produce  an 
undue  reliance  on  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  work  of  salvation.  To  say 
that  nothing  is  so  desirable  to  those  who  "  would 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  Divine  Truth,  as  to 
approach  the  Bible  with  earnest  prayer  that  its 
contents  may  be  blessed  to  the  work  of  their  soul's 
salvation"  is  placing  the  Bible  instead  of  the 
blessed  incomes  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Saviour  of  men,  and  holding  out  the  idea  that  the 
jdivine  nourishment  by  which  the  believer  grows 
from  a  child  to  a  young  man  in  Christ,  is  derived 
therefrom;  that  the  Bible  is  the  converter  and 
sustainer  of  the  soul;  that  in  short  "the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word"  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  the  Apostle,  in  the  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  converts  as  being  born  again,  "  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever," 
and  in  that  other  passage  in  which  he  exhorts 
them  "  as  new  born  babes  [to]  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby," 
does  not  mean  the  Bible  ;  neither  does  he  turn 
them  to  it  as  "  the  means  of  conversion,"  or  as 
"the  sincere  milk  of  the  word;"  but  to  "the 
Word  of  the  Lord  which  liveth  and  abideth  for- 
ever, and  "  this,"  says  he,  is  the  word,  which  by 
the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

Our  early  Friends  held  views  entirely  different 
from  those  inculcated  in  the  passages  quoted 
above.  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  p.  72, 
says,  "If  by  the  Spirit  we  can  only  come  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God ;  if  by  "the  Spirit 
we  are  to  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  so  be  taught 
I  of  all  things ;  then  the  Spirit,  and  not  the 
(Scriptures,  is  the  foundation  and  ground  of  alK 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  manners."  And  again  in  p.  83,  "If  it 
be  then  asked  me,  whether  I  think  hereby  to  ren- 
der the  Scriptures  altogether  uncertain,  or  use- 
less, I  answer,  not  at  ali.  The  proposition  itself 
declares,  how  much  I  esteem  them  ;  and  provided 
that  to  the  Spirit  from  which  they  came,  be  but 
granted  that  place  the  Scriptures  themselves  give 
it,  I  do  freely  concede  to  the  Scriptures  the  second 
place,  even  whatsoever  they  say  of  themselves ; 
:  which  the  apostle  Paul  chiefly  mentions  in  two 
places,  Horn.  xv.  4 :  "  For  whatsoever  things 
Iwere  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 
|learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
j  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope."  And  in  2  Tim. 
mi.  15 — 17 :  "  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
j  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
pake  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
(reproof;  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
Ijousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
(thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  And 
further  on,  p.  81,  he  adds  :  "  As  then  teachers  are 
not  to  go  before  the  teaching  of  God  himself  under 
i  the  new  covenant,  but  to  follow  after  it,  neither 
:are  they  to  rob  us  of  that  great  privilege  which 
'IChrist  hath  purchased  unto  us  by  his  blood;  so 
neither  is  the  Scripture  to  go  before  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit,  or  to  rob  us  of  it.    Secondly,  God 


hatn  seen  meet  that  herein  we  should  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  see  the  conditions  and  experiences 
of  the  saints  of  old  ;  that  finding  our  experience 
answer  to  theirs,  we  might  thereby  be  the  more 
confirmed  and  comforted,  and  our  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  end  strengthened ;  that  observing 
the  providences  attending  them,  seeing  the  snares 
they  were  liable  to,  and  beholding  their  delive- 
rances, we  may  thereby  be  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion and  seasonably  reproved  and  instructed  in 
righteousness.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  service  to  us,  that  we  may 
witness  them  fulfilled  in  us,  and  so  discern  the 
stamp  of  God's  Spirit  and  ways  upon  them,  by  the 
inward  acquaintance  we  have  with  the  same  Spi- 
rit and  work  in  our  hearts.  The  prophecies  of 
the  Scriptures  are  also  very  comfortable  and  pro- 
fitable unto  us,  as  the  same  Spirit  enlightens  us  to 
observe  them  fulfilled  and  to  be  fulfilled;  for  in 
all  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  spi- 
ritual man  that  can  make  a  right  use  of  them." 

And  in  another  place  (Apol.  Prop.  II.  p.  66)  he 
says  :  "  As  the  description  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  of  curious  colours,  to  a  blind  man,  who,  though 
of  the  largest  capacity,  cannot  so  well  understand 
it  by  the  most  acute  and  lively  description  as  a 
child  can  by  seeing  them;  so  neither  can  the  na- 
tural man  of  the  largest  capacity,  by  the  best 
words,  even  Scripture  words,  so  well  understand 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  as  the  least  and 
weakest  child  who  tasteth  them,  by  having  them 
revealed  inwardly  and  objectively  by  the  Spirit." 

In  the  "  Essays  on  Christianity,"  p.  84,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment  is  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
Bible: 

"  It  is  divine  truth  as  applied  to  the  heart  of  man 
"by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  converts,  sanctifies,  and 
"edifies;  and  of  this  divine  truth,  the  only  authorized 
"  record,  a  record  at  once  original  and  complete,  is  trie 
"  Bible." 

Now  we  freely  admit,  and  have  often  plainly 
declared,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  de- 
claration of  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
principles  relating  to  salvation,  and  that  whatso- 
ever doctrine  is  contrary  to  them  may,  on  that 
very  account,  be  justly  rejected  as  false :  nor 
have  we  ever  placed  our  own,  or  any  other  wri- 
tings, on  an  equality  with  them.  But  to  say  that 
the  Bible  is  "  the  only  authorized  record  of  divine 
truth,"  implies  that  nothing  since  the  Scriptures 
were  issued,  has  been  written  by  Divine  authori- 
ty; whereas  it  is  evident  that  there  have  been 
many  written  predictions  which  have  since  been 
fulfilled;  many  epistles  of  Christian  counsel  and 
advice  ;  many  treatises  on  faith  and  religious  ex- 
perience, which  have  been  penned  under  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  divine  influence  and  authority 
which  led  holy  men  of  old  to  write  the  Scriptures. 
Did  we  deny  these  things,  we  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  believe  that  divine  immediate  revela- 
tion has  ceased  and  been  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  church. 

It  is  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  converts,  sanctifies  and  edifies;"  and  this 
is  done  by  showing  unto  man  his  separation  from 
God,  and  what  it  is  that  does  separate;  which  in 
some  instances  may  be  that  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures give  him  no  information  ;  some  secret  sin, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  that  searcheth  the 
heart,  and  is  a  disccrnerof  its  thoughts  and  intents, 
brings  before  him  in  that  light  which  does  not 
mislead,  and  calls  upon  him  to  relinquish.  This 
is  often  done  without  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  in  other  cases  of  its 
blessed  doctrines. 

In  the  following  passages,  the  term  Gospel  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
the  "  Portable  Evidence,"  page  164,  it  is  said,  in 
speaking  of  persons  who  have  received  oatward 
instruction  : 


"  Their  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
"  uninsli  ucted  heathen,  who  have  never  hard  the  truth. 
"  To  these  the  Gospel  has  been  preached :  "  it  is  writ. 
"  ten  in  the  book  of  God  for  their  instruction,  and  if 
"  they  reject  it,  they  do  so  at  their  peril." 

In  the  "  Essay  on  the  habitual  Exercise  of  Love 
to  God,"  it  is  said  on  page  5,  in  reference  to  re- 
generation— 

"  In  effecting  this  blessed  change  in  the  affections 
"of  fallen  man,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  use  of  the  Gos- 
"  pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  grand  appointed 
"  instrument.  That.  Gospel  written  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  lures,  and  preached  by  the  Lord's  messengers,  is 
"a  spiritual  weapon  of  Heavenly  mould,  and  when 
"  wielded  by  a  divine  hand,  it  penetrates  the  heart  ancl 
"  becomes  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Joseph  Phipps  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Original 
and  Present  State  of  Man,"  chap.  iv.  p.  25,  says, 
"  The  Gospel  taken  in  its  full  extent  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  and  mercy  and  the  offer  and  op- 
eration of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  to 
fallen  man,  in  his  natural  and  corruptible  state, 
in  order  to  his  restoration  and  salvation.  It  is 
not  wholly  contracted  into  the  mere  tidings,  but 
including  these,  goes  deeper,  and  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  thing  declared  by  them,  the  power  of 
God  administered  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Bv 
this,  the  outward  coming  of  Christ  is  rendered 
truly  and  fully  effectual  to  each  individual.  Those 
who  believe  in  and  obey  him,  in  his  inward  and 
spiritual  manifestations,  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  every  rational  creature  under  heaven, 
may  come  to  be  partakers  of  his  life,  and  be  saved 
by  him  from  the  second  death  of  eternal  misery, 
though  providentially  incapacitated  to  know  the 
exterior  history  of  his  incarnation,"  &c. 

Such  likwise  is  the  uniform  language  of  our 
early  Friends.  George  Fox  constantly  speaks  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God.  Isaac  Penington 
calls  it  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Yet 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Brief  Remarks  on  Impartial- 
ity in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,"*  these  an- 
cient worthies,  as  well  as  Kobert  Barclay  and 
others,  must  be  included  in  the  designation  of 
"  some  persons  under  our  name,"  who  have 
"  wrested  from  its  obvious  meaning  "  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  Paul,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

"  My  next  example,"  it  is  there  said,  forms  a  part 
"  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  1  am 
"  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
"  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise ;  so,  as  much  as 
"  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you 
"  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
"  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
"  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first 
"  and  also  to  the  Greek,  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
"  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith,  (that  is,  I  pre- 
"  sume,/rom  the  faith  if  the  preacher  to  the  faith  of  the 
"  hearer)  as  it  is  written  the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
"  Rom.  i.  14 — 17. 

"  The  word  Gospel  properly  signifies  glad  tidings  : 
"  and  every  one  knows  that  the  glad  tidings  which  the 
"  apostle  was  appointed  to  preach,  were  those  of  life 
"  and  salvation,  through  the  incarnation,  crucifixion 
"  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  *  *  *  Now  the  Gos- 
"  pel  thus  preached  by  the  apostle,  under  a  divine  call 
"  and  qualification,  was  the  powerful  appointed  instru- 
"  ment  for  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
"  sent.  It  was  by  this  instrumentality  as  I  conceive, 
"  that  he  baptised  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
"  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
"  19  :  comp.  Eph.  v.  26).  Christ  loved  the  church, 
"  '  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wash- 
ing of  water  by  the  word.'    Hence  to  those  who 


*  A  few  copies  of  this  work  were  first  printed  and  privately 
circulated  by  the  author, and  coming  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  who  had  separated  from  our  Religious  Society,  it  was  re- 
printed and  extensively  circulated. 
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"  believed  his  message  and  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  these  glad  tidings  were 
"  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  (Comp. 
"  1  Cor.  i.  18.)  '  For  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  to 
"  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,  but  unto  us  that  are 
"  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.'  (See  also  Eph.  v.  26.) 
"  It  is  surely  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  some  persons 
"  under  our  name,  the  passage  on  which  these  remarks 
"  arc  offered,  has  been  misunderstood,  and  (without 
"  the  smallest  intention  as  I  believe  to  deviate  from 
"  accurate  truth)  wrested  from  its  obvious  meaning. 
"  The  declaration  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  pow- 
"  er  of  God  unto  salvation,  has  been  regarded,  not  as 
"  a  description  of  the  efficacy  of  that  Gospel  for  the 
"  salvation  of  sinners,  but  as  a  definition  of  the  Gospel 
'•itself,  as  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  power  of 
"  God,  were  convertible  terms.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
"  that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  good  news  of  salvation 
"  through  a  crucified  Saviour  ;  but  the  power  of  God, 
"  or  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
"  in  the  heart.  The  tendency  of  this  mistake  to  dis- 
"  miss  from  our  view  a  most  important  and  funda- 
"  mental  part  of  Christian  truth,  that  very  part  on 
"  which  all  the  rest  is  built,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
"  notice." 

It  is  further  added — 

"  In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  we  find  another 
"  passage  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  by  some  per- 
"  sons  supposed  to  signify  the  power  of  God  manifested 
"  in  the  heart;  (see  chap.  i.  21 — 23.)  '  And  you  that 
"  were  sometime  alienated,'  &c,  '  If  ye  continue  in 
"  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved 
"  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye  have 
"  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature 
"  which  is  under  heaven,  whereof  I,  Paul,  am  made  a 
"  minister.'  .  The  circumstance  which  has  induced 
"  some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  here  signifies 
"  an  internal  principle,  is  that  in  the  original  text,  for 
"  '  to  every  creature,'  we  read  tv,  which  must  as  they 
"  presume,  mean  in  or  within  every  creature.  This 
"  circumstance  is,  however,  of  no  importance,  for  it  is 
"  certain  that  the  Greek  particle  may  be  rightly  ren- 
"  dered  to  or  among  as  well  as  within,  as  is  evinced  by 
"  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
"  Thus  we  read  in  Luke  i.  17,  'to  the  wisdom  of  the 
"  just,'  &c.  &c,  That  the  apostle  here  uses  the  word 
"  'gospel'  in  its  usual  sense,  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
"  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  concluded 
"  from  his  speaking  of  it  as  that  which  had  been 
"  preached  ;  that  whereof  he  was  made  '  a  minister  ;' 
"  that  which  the  Colossians  themselves  had  heard,  and 
"  so  heard  as  to  believe  in  Christ  crucified."  *  *  * 
"  "  The  apostle's  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  whereas, 
"  under  the  legal  dispensation,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
"  vealed  truth  was  confined  to  a  single  nation,  the  glud 
"  tidings  of  salvation  had  now  been  proclaimed  to  men 
"  of  every  country,  or  to  the  world  at  large.  That  the 
"  gospel,  when  the  apostle  wrote  these  words,  had  uc- 
"  tual.li/  reached  every  province  of  the  known  inhabited 
"  world,  or  Roman  Empire,  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
"  improbable." 

It  is  we  think  obvious,  that  in  these  remarks, 
the  Gospel  is,  contrary  to  the  clear  testimony 
above  cited  from  Joseph  Phipps,  restricted  to  the 
mere  "glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  in- 
carnation, &c,  of  Christ,"  and  the  idea  held  out 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  consider  it  as  "  the  power 
of  God  manifested  in  the  heart;"  and  that  when 
the  apostle  spoke  of  its  being  "  preached  in  every 
creature  under  heaven,"  he  merely  meant  that 
the  account  of  Christ's  death,  &c,  had  readied 
every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  doctrine  of  those  designated  as  "some 
persons  under  our  name,"  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Robert 
Barclay,  George  Fox,  and  Isaac  Penington. 

In  the  Apology  [Prop.  V.  and  VI.  sect.  23]  Ro- 
bert Barclay  says :  f* This  saving-  spiritual  light 
is  the  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  saith  expressly 
is  preached  in  every  creature  under  heaven  ;  even 
t hat  very  gospel  whereof  Paul  was  made  a  minis- 
ter. (Col.  i.  23.)  For  the.  Gospel  is  not  a  mere 
declaration  of  good  things,  being  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  all  those  that  believe,  Rom 


i.  16.  Though  the  outward  declaration  of  the 
Gospel  be  taken  sometimes  for  the  Gospel,  yet  it 
is  but  figuratively,  and  by  a  metonymy.  For,  to 
speak  properly,  the  gospel  is  this  inward  power 
and  life  which  preacheth  glad  tidings  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  offering  salvation  unto  them,  and 
seeking  to  redeem  them  from  their  iniquities ;  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  preached  '  in  every  crea- 
ture under  heaven  ;'  whereas  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  out- 
ward gospel  was  never  preached.  Therefore  the 
apostle  Paul,  (Rom.  i.)  where  he  saith  '  the  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'  adds,  that 
'  therein  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God  from 
faith  to  faith ;  and  also  the  wrath  of  God  against 
such  as  hold  the  truth  of  God  in  unrighteousness ;' 
for  this  reason  saith  he,  '  because  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
hath  showed  it  unto  them.'  Now  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  known  by  the  Gospel  which 
was  manifest  in  them.  For  those  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks  had  no  outward  Gospel  preached 
unto  them  ;  so  that  it  was  by  the  inward  manifes- 
tation of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  them,  which  is 
indeed  the  gospel  preached  in  man,  'that  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith;'  that  is,  it  reveals  to  the  soul  that  which  is 
just,  good  and  righteous;  and  that  as  the  soul  re- 
ceiveth  it  and  believes,  righteousness  comes  more 
and  more  to  be  revealed  from  one  degree  of  faith 
to  another." 

Our  honourable  elder,  George  Fox,  says  on  one 
occasion,  (Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  160,)  "I  was  speaking 
in  the  meeting,  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  how  it  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  men."  And  in  another  place,  (vol.  2,  p. 
25,)  he  says  he  told  the  people  of  Truro,  that 
"  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God,  which  was 
preached  before  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
or  any  of  them,  were  printed  or  written ;  and  it 
was  preached  in  every  creature ;  of  which  a  great 
part  might  never  see  nor  hear  of  those  four 
books."  Isaac  Penington  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  63,) 
holds  the  following  language :  "  The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Oh  !  blessed  is  he 
who  meets  with  that  which  powerfully  saves ! 
Most  men's  religion  is  but  a  talk  and  profession  of 
that  which  they  have  not ;  and  what  will  such  a 
kind  of  religion  avail,  when  it  comes  to  be  tried, 
by  the  piercing  fire  of  the  spirit  of  burning  and 
pure  impartial  judgment  V 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  same  work  (the 
Brief  Remarks  on  Interpretation  of  Scripture,)  to 
make  it  appear  that  our  ancient  Friends  were 
mistaken  in  their  understanding  of  the  text  (2 
Peter,  i,  19 — 21,)  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawii  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  your  hearts." 

"  The  idea,"  it  is  said,  "  was  at  one  time  rather  pre- 
"  valent  among  the  members  of  our  Society,  that  when 
"  the  apostle  used  the  term  'a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
"  phecy,'  he  was  alluding,  not  to  any  thing  written, 
"  but  to  that  divine,  illuminating  influence  by  which 
"  the  prophets  were  inspired,  and  which  guides  the 
"  Christian  believer  into  all  truth.  Such  a  view  of  the 
"  passage,  is  indeed  but  seldom  insisted  on  at  the  pre- 
"  sent  day  ;  but  as  it  is  still  sometimes  advanced,  I 
"  think  it  right  to  acknowledge  my  own  sentiment, 
"  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  simplicity  which  wc 
"  ought  always  to  maintain  in  the  perusal  and  intcr- 
"  pretaliofi  of  the  sacred  writings. 

"  That  the  very  sure  word  of  prophecy,  which  had 
"  been  uttered  and  was  written,  is  here  meant,  is  evi- 
"  dent  from  the  immediate  context,  in  which  the  apos- 
"  tie  distinguishes  this  word  Iron)  the  day-star  which 
"  arises  in  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  identifies  it 
"  (as  I  conceive,)  with  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
"  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  we  need  not 
"  confine  these  expressions  to  that  part  of  Scipture 
"  which  contains  predictions  of  future  events,  for  the 


"  term  prophecy  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  inspired 
"  speech  or  writing;  and  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
"  to  call  the  whole°of  the  Old  Testament,  '  the  prophe- 

"  cy.'  " 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  light,  to  which  at  all 
"  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  we  do  well  to 
"  take  heed ;  but  they  shine  only  in  a  dark  place,  until 
"  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them  are  illuminated  by 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star 
"  arise  in  our  hearts." 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  our  primitive 
Friends  bore  testimony,  that  "  the  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy,"  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 
Peter,  referred  to  "  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart," 
which  does  indeed  shine  in  the  heart  of  man,  as 
in  a  dark  place,  until  by  obedience  to  its  manifes- 
tations,  we  are  led  from  one  degree  of  light  unto 
another,  the  day  begins  to  dawn,  the  day-star 
arises  in  our  hearts,  and  our  path  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

George  Fox's  emphatic  contradiction  of  the 
carnal  reasoning  of  the  priest  at  Nottingham  on 
this  subject,  (Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  117,)  is  too  well 
known  to  require  repetition.  The  same  under- 
standing of  the  text  was  again  expressed  by  him, 
many  years  afterwards,  in  his  book  of  Doctrinals, 
p.  542. 

Robert  Barclay  (Truth  Cleared,  &c.  Works, 
vol.  1,  p.  161,)  says,  "  As  for  the  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  we  grant  it  is  the  rule,  but  deny  that 
that  more  sure  word  is  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  13 
that  word  in  the  heart,  from  which  the  Scriptures 
came,  and  in  and  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  interpreted.  And  is  it  not  gross  blindness  and 
darkness  to  say,  the  Scripture  is  more  sure  than 
that  word,  light,  life  and  spirit  from  whence  they 
came  V 

William  Penn  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,)  says, 
"  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  word  of  prophecy  ; 
which  is  not  distinct  in  nature  from  the  day-star, 
but  in  degree  only;  the  utmost  attainment  being 
still  through  the  same  power  and  spirit,  however 
diversely  denominated,  according  to  its  several 
operations." 

And  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,)  in  reply  to  John 
Faldo,  he  enters  into  an  argumentative  defence  of 
this  interpretation,  concluding  with  the  declaration, 
that  "  the  law  written  in  the  heart  is  a  more  sure 
covenant,  law  and  word  than  the  law  written  upon 
stones  or  the  outward  book  of  the  law,"  and  that 
the  contrary  assertion  would  be  "to  subvert  the 
very  state  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  and  is  the 
time  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  and  bringing  mankind  to  a  more  near,  sure 
and  living  word  of  prophecy,  than  any  outward 
writings  whatever  can  possibly  be." 

The  testimony  of  George  Whitehead,  also, 
(Works,  p.  197,)  is  very  clear.  He  says  on  one 
occasion  :  "  The  priest  would  have  this  more  sure 
icord  to  be  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  ;  which 
I  was  constrained  to  oppose ;  considering  wherein 
and  between  what  the  comparison  (more  sure 
word)  consisted,  as  being  between  the  voice  that 
came  from  Heaven  to  Christ  in  the  mount,  (which 
Peter,  James  and  John  heard,)  and  the  Word,  the 
Light,  or  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  those 
believers,  who  heard  not  that  voice  from  heaven, 
&c." 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  sentiments,  we 
might  quote  from  the  writing  of  Isaac  Penington, 
Charles  Marshall,  Francis  Howgill,  and  many 
others  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
on  this  subject  we  believe  there  was  entire  har- 
mony among  our  ancient  Friends. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  unduly  exalted,  must  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Scripture,  be  prac- 
tically diminished. 

In  the  following  passages,  which  speak  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  outward  knowledge  of  the  com- 
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ing  of  Christ  has  not  been  made  known,  the  lan- 
guage is  far  from  conveying  the  clear  and  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  universal  and  saving 
light,  which  has  always  been  made  by  our  Reli- 
gious Society.  For  example,  it  is  said  in  page  98 
of  the  Portable  Evidence — 

"To  conclude,  the  light  of  Scripture  respecting'  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  future  rewards  and 
"  punishments,  as  well  as  respecting  the  law  itself,  far 
"  exceeds  the  light  of  nature,  both  in  clearness  and 
"  extent.  Yet  with  that  fainter,  narrower  light,  it  is 
"  in  just  accordance,  in  perfect  harmony." 

What  is  meant  by  this  "  light  of  nature"  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  page  366  of  the  Essays  on 
Christianity,  where  that  phrase  is  used  : — 
.  "  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,"  it  is  there  said,  "  that 
"  by  the  light  of  nature  I  mean  simply,  the  light 
"  which  God  has  communicated  to  the  souls  of  men, 
«'  independently  of  an  outwardly  revealed  religion" 

That  is,  according  to  the  writer's  own  use  of 
the  terms,  independently  of  Scripture.  If  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  above  passages  to  the  univer- 
sal and  saving  light,  which  our  Society  has  always 
believed  to  shine  in  the  heart  of  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  it  is  surely  a  most  un- 
scriptural  and  improper  way  of  speaking  of  it,  for 
it  is  here  asserted  that  the  light  of  Scripture  far 
exceeds  that  light.  But  the  Divine  and  saving 
light,  the  Grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation 
and  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  is  no  "light  of 
nature."  "  It  is  no  natural  principle  or  light," 
says  Barclay,  "  for  there  is  nothing,"  adds  he, 
required  of  man  and  needful  to  fnan,  which  this 
grace  teacheth  not."  It  seems  clear,  however, 
from  the  above,  and  other  passages,  that  the  doc- 
trine here  maintained  is,  that  there  is  some  natu- 
ral faculty  or  power  of  the  human  mind  which  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong,  which  is  styled  a  moral  sense,  and  which 
jps  a  fainter  and  narrower  light  than  that  of  Scrip- 
pure,  but  still  a  light.  sThat  this  is  so,  appears 
pom  the  following  passage  in  pages  57  and  58  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Disci- 
pline," where  it  is  said : 
"  The  main  distinction,  however,  of  the  human  soul 
— the  ground  of  its  responsibility,  and  therefore  the 
'  strongest  internal  evidence  of  its  future  life  of  hap- 
'  piness  or  misery,  is  the  moral  faculty  by  which  we 
1  are  enabled  to  perceive  and  understand  the  law  of 
'*  our  God.  God  is  a  Holy  Being ;  he  has  written  the 
'  law  of  righteousness  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  we 
'  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  internal  revela- 
■  tion  is  a  work  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  developed 
I  the sa.me\a,winallitsbranchesandparticularsthrough 
'  the  medium  of  Scripture.  The  faculty  by  which  the 
'  mind  of  man  perceives  this  law,  and  is  compelled  to 
'  confess  its  rectitude,  is  called  the  moral  sense." 

In  page  92  of  the  Portable  Evidence  it  is  said — 
"  Furnished  as  we  are  by  the  Author  of  our  being 
'  with  a  moral  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
'  ceive  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  mankind  in 
future  world  by  any  other  than  the  moral  rule. 
1  We  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
'  contrary,  which  would  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
'  sense  6f  right  and  wrong  which  he  has  so  graciously 
'  interwoven  with  our  very  nature." 

Now  a  moral  sense  interwoven  with  our  very 
lature  cannot  be  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
Jecause  this  is  wholly  distinct  from  man  and  all 
lis  faculties.  To  suppose  that  man  has  a  sense  of 
ght  and  wrong  interwoven  with  his  very  nature, 
jy  which  he  ascertains  the  law  of  God  respecting 
lis  duty  to  him,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  fa- 
bulty  in  the  fallen  nature  of  man  which  can  in- 
form him  of  this  duty.  But  man  does  not  come 
into  the  world  in  possession  of  a  Divine  Law,  or 
with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  interwoven  with 
lis  natural  constitution.  It  is  written  from  time 
:o  time  upon  his  heart  by  that  Spirit  which  is  his 
ippointed  guide,  and  was  the  purchase  of  the  Re- 
leemer's  blood,  and  the  free  gift  of  his  grace;  for 


the  Gospel  covenant  is,  "I  will  also  give  thee  for 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayst  be  my 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth," 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sages taken  from  (he  Brief  Remarks,  &c.,  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  our  ancient  Friends.-  The 
fourth  example  there  given  of  the  supposed  mis- 
takes in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is,  it  is 
said,  furnished  by  the  view  sometimes  taken  of} 
John  i.  9,  "  That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  | 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

"  The  misinterpretation,"  it  is  there  said,  "  which  I 
"  wish  to  notice,  is  that  of  certain  writers,  who  appear  j 
"  to  suppose  that  because  Christ  is  called  the  light  j 
"  (i.  e.  the  enlightener)  he  is  therefore  to  be  identified 
"  with  the  influence  which  he  bestows:  in  short,  that 
"  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  ! 
"  itself  actually  Christ.  The  obvious  tendency  of  this  ' 
"  mistake  is  to  deprive  the  Saviour  of  his  personal  at- 
"  tributes  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  principle,  j 

"  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  but  object  to  the 
"  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  anointing.  Truly  he  is 
"  the  anointed  of  the  Father  and  the  anointer  of  his 
"  own  people  ;  but  who,  on  that  account,  would  think 
"  of  identifying  him  with  the  anointing,  that  is,  with 
"  the  enlightening  qualifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  ? 

"  This  peculiar  notion  is  also  occasionally  applied 
"  amongst  us  to  a  highly  important  passage  in  the  j 
"  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  where  he  speaks  of 
"  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  j 
"  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  the  Saints  :  | 
"  to  whom,  he  adds,  God  would  make  known  what  is 
"  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
"  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory," 
"  Col.  i.  26.  The  words  '  Christ  in  you'  are  often  re- 
"  cited  by  mistake  as  '  Christ  within,'  and  these  ex- 
"  pressions  are  sometimes  used  amongst  us  as  a 
"  synonyme  for  '  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
"  the  heart,'  a  view  which  some  have  imagined  to  be 
"  supported  by  the  apostle's  treating  the  whole  subject 
"as  a  '  mystery.'  Hence  it  necessarily  follows  that 
"  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  is  the 
"  same  as  Christ  himself,  and  is  represented  as  the 
"  hope  of  Glory." 

It  afterwards  added — 

"  These  mistakes,  especially  John  i.  9  ;  and  Col.  i. 
"  26 — 28,  have  often  been  made  by  persons  who  cor- 
"  dially  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  his  gracious 
"  offices  both  as  God  and  man.  Thus  the  errors 
"  themselves  have  naturally  enough  been  suffered  to 
"  pass  with  little  notice.  But  in  some  who  have 
"  seceded  from  us  in  America,  they  have  evidently 
"  been  the  means  of  aiding  that  tremendous  process  in 
"  heresy,  by  which  the  Eternal  Word  or  Son  of  God, 
"  is  gradually  converted  into  a  mere  influence,  and 
"  finally  becomes  nothing  at  all  but  a  seed  sown  in 
"  the  hearts  of  all  men." 

In  what  sense  it  was  that  our  ancient  Friends 
used  the  expression  "  Christ  within,"  is  plain  from 
the  following  language  of  William  Penn.  "  They 
never  said  that  every  divine  illumination  or  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  was  whole 
God,  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  which  might  render 
them  guilty  of  that  gross  and  blasphemous  ab- 
surdity, some  would  fasten  upon  them :  but  that 
God,  who  is  light,  or  the  Word,  Christ,  who  is 
light,  styled  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
Heaven,  and  the  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever,  hath  enlightened  man- 
kind with  a  measure  of  saving  light ;  who  said,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,  and  they  that  follow 
me  shall  not  abide  in  darkness,  but  have  the  light 
of  life.  So  that  the  illumination  is  from  God,  or 
Christ  the  Divine  Word ;  but  not  therefore  that 
whole  God  or  Christ  is  in  every  man,  any  more 
than  the  whole  sun  or  air  is  in  every  house  or 
chamber.  There  are  no  such  harsh  and  unscrip- 
tural  words  in  their  writings.  It  is  only  a  fright- 
ful perversion  of  some  of  their  enemies,  to  bring 
an  odium  upon  their  holy  faith.  Yet  in  a  sense 
the  Scriptures  say  it;  and  that  is  their  sense,  in 
which  only  they  say  the  same  thing.    I  will  walk 


in  them  and  dwell  in  them.  He  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me.  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  Glory.  Un- 
less Christ  be  in  you,  ye  are  reprobates."  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  780. 

It  is  not  merely  "  certain  writers,"  in  our  So- 
ciety, who  appear  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  ;  it  is  not  a  "■peculiar  notion,"  as  is 
here  expressed  ;  for  it  is  a  doctrine  maintained  in 
all  our  approved  writings,  which  so  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  that  we  should  no  longer 
be  the  same  Society  of  Friends,  were  we  now  to 
reject  it. 

The  language  of  Robert  Barclay  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  clear  and  full.  "  Secondly,  by  this  seed, 
grace,  and  word  of  God,  and  light,  wherewith  we 
say  every  one  is  enlightened  and  hath  a  measure 
of  it,  which  strives  with  him  in  order  to  save 
him,  and  which  may,  by  the  stubborness  and 
wickedness  of  man's  will,  be  quenched,  bruised, 
wounded,  pressed  down,  slain  and  crucified,  we 
understand  not  the  proper  essence  and  nature  of 
God  precisely  taken,  which  is  not  divisible  into 
parts  and  measures,  as  being  a  most  pure  simple 
being,  void  of  all  composition  or  division,  and 
therefore  can  neither  be  resisted,  hurt,  wounded, 
crucified  or  slain  by  all  the  efforts  and  strength 
of  man  ;  but  we  understand  a  spiritual,  heavenly 
and  invisible  principle,  in  which  God  as  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  dwells  ;  a  measure  of  which  divine 
and  glorious  life  is  in  all  men  as  a  seed,  which  of 
its  own  nature,  draws,  invites  and  inclines  to 
God."  After  speaking  of  this  seed  being  resisted 
by  the  wicked,  he  says :  "On  the  contrary  as  this 
seed  is  received  in  the  heart,  and  suffered  to  bring 
forth  its  natural  and  proper  effect,  Christ  comes 
to  be  formed  and  raised,  of  which  the  Scripture 
makes  so  much  mention,  calling  it  the  new  man, 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  Glory.  This  is  that 
Christ  within  which  we  are  heard  so  much  to 
speak  and  declare  of,  every  where  preaching  him 
up,  and  exhorting  people  to  believe  in  the  light 
and  obey  it,  that  they  may  come  to  know  Christ 
in  them  to  deliver  them  from  all  sin."  "But  by 
this  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  equal  ourselves  to 
that  holy  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily ;  so  neither  do  we 
destroy  the  reality  of  his  present  existence,  as 
some  have  falsely  calumniated  us.  For  though 
we  affirm  that  Christ  dwells  in  us,  yet  not  imme- 
diately but  mediately,  as  he  is  in  that  seed  which 
is  in  us:  whereas  He,  to  wit,  the  eternal  Word 
which  was  with  God,  and  was  God,  dwelt  imme- 
diately in  that  holy  man.  He  then  is  as  the  head, 
and  we  as  the  members,  he  the  vine,  and  we  the 
branches." — p.  137-9. 

So  likewise  in  the  Declaration  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  printed  in  London  in  1693,  it  is  said, 
"  True  and  living  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  has  respect  to  his  entire  being  and 
fulness,  to  him  entirely  in  himself,  and  as  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  him  ; 
and  also  an  eye  and  respect  to  the  same  Son  of 
God,  as  inwardly  making  himself  know  to  the 
soul,  in  every  degree  of  his  light,  life,  spirit, 
grace  and  truth  ;  and  as  he  is  both  the  word  of  faith, 
and  a  quickening  Spirit  in  us;  whereby  he  is  the 
immediate  cause,  author,  object,  and  strength  of 
our  living  faith  in  his  name  and  power,  and  of  the 
work  of  our  salvation  from  sin  and  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption. And  the  Son  of  God  cannot  be  divided 
from  the  least  or  lowest  appearance  of  his  own 
divine  light  or  life  in  us  or  in  mankind,  no  more 
than  the  sun  from  its  own  light ;  nor  is  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  light  within,  by  us  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  the  man  Christ,  or  his  fulness  con- 
sidered as  in  himself,  as  without  us;  nor  can  any 
measure  or  degree  of  light  received  from  Christ, 
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as  such,  be  properly  called  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
or  Christ  as  in  fulness,  nor  exclude  him,  so 
considered,  from  being  our  complete  Saviour; 
for  Christ  himself  to  be  our  light,  our  life,  and 
Saviour,  is  so  consistent,  that  without  this  light 
we  could  not  know  life,  nor  him  to  save  us  from 
sin,  or  deliver  us  from  darkness,  condemnation  or 
wrath  to  come:  and  where  the  least  degree  or 
measure  of  this  light  and  life  of  Christ  within,  is 
sincerely  waited  in,  followed  and  obeyed  ;  there  is 
a  blessed  increase  of  light  and  grace,  known  and 
felt ;  as  the  path  of  the  just  it  shines  more  and 
more  until  the  perfect  day  ;  and  thereby  a  grow- 
ing in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  hath  been  and 
is  truly  experienced.  And  this  light,  life,  or 
Spirit  of  Christ  within,  (for  they  are  one  divine 
principle,)  is  sufficient  to  lead  unto  all  Truth." — 
Sewell,  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  treatise  enti- 
tled Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  p.  462. 

"  Such  being  the  plan  ordained  of  God  for  our  sal- 
"  vation,  the  question  immediately  arises,  how  we  are 
"  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  provisions.  To  this  question 
"  true  philosophy  presents  a  ready  answer — through 
"  faith.  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  our  reason 
"  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  a  system  of  truth  fur  our 
"  solvation,  reason  itself  proclaims,  that  we  must  be 
"  saved  through  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  the 
"  mind,  by  which  alone  revealed  truth  is  accepted  and 
"  appropriated.    Now  that  principle  is  belief  or  faith." 

In  page  352,  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  the 
offices  of  Reason  and  Faith  are  thus  defined — 

"  Reason  demonstrates  that  God  exists ;  it  marks 
"  the  sure  indications  of  his  moral  government,  of  his 
"  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy  ;  it  ascertains 
"  the  divine  origin  of  the  professed  revelation  of  his 
"  will  ;  and  it  is  rightly  employed  under  the  influence 
"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sound  and  well  principled 
"  interpretation  of  that  which  is  revealed.  Faith  draws 
"  near  unto  that  God  whom  reason  has  discovered,  and 
"  relies  with  humble  confidence  on  his  unchangeable 
"  attributes;  it  quietly  accepts  as  undoubtedly  true, 
"  whatsoever  he  reveals  to  us,  although  in  various  re- 
"  spects  deeply  mysterious,  and  above  the  powers  of 
"  our  natural  comprehension  ;  it  admits  with  equal 
"  readiness  the  laws,  the  doctrines  and  the  promises 
"  of  Scripture  ;  and  working  by  love,  applies  them  all 
"  to  their  genuine  practical  purposes.  Faith  and  rea- 
"  son  in  religion  obviously  interfere  with  one  another, 
"  when  we  believe  in  some  propositions  which  have 
"  no  foundation  in  reason,  or  when  we  reason  upon 
"  others  which  are  the  proper  subjects  only  of  faith  ; 
"  but  as  long  as  these  noble  and  useful  faculties  of  the 
"  human  mind  are  kept  respectively  in  their  right  pro- 
"  vince,  and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  religion,  each 
"  within  its  own  prescribed  limitations,  so  long  will 
"  they  be  found  to  strengthen  and  adorn  one  another, 
"  and  in  an  admirable  manner  to  co-operate  in  the 
"  mighty  work  of  man's  salvation." 

Faith  is  here  described  as  a  natural  faculty,  by 
which  man  may  draw  nigh  to  that  God  whom 
reason  has  discovered,  accept  and  appropriate  a 
system  of  truth  for  his  salvation,  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  his  reason  that  God  has  re- 
vealed, and  apply  the  laws,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
promises  of  Scripture  to  their  genuine  practical 
purposes. 

However  correct  our  opinions  may  be  respect- 
ing the  Almighty  Creator,  and  his  attributes, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  truly  bear  the  name  of 
the  certain  and  saving  knowledge  of  God,  but  that 
which  he  immediately  communicates  to  the  soul 
by  his  own  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  through 
whom  we  have  access  to  God  ;  and  he  says,  "  No 
man  cometh  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which 
6ent  me  draw  him  ;  "  and  "  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  hut  the  Son,  and  he  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  him,"  therefore  there  is  no  true  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  God,  but  by  the  Son,  which  he 
communicates  by  his  Spirit ;  and  he  only,  by  his 
grace,  can  clothe  the  mind  with  humble  confi- 


dence in  God.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  man,  how- 
ever acute  and  learned,  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, would  by  the  force  or  influence  of  the  natu- 
ral faculties,  admit  the  laws,  doctrines,  and  prom- 
ises of  Scripture,  to  govern  him.  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
It  would  be  attributing  to  the  natural  faculties, 
powers  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  accord  to 
them,  and  leave  the  work  of  salvation  very  much  to 
man's  efforts.  Faith,  which  works  by  love  and 
purifies  the  heart,  is  not  a  "faculty  of  the  human 
mind."  It  is  that  belief  and  confidence  which  is 
produced  by  the  immediate  influence  and  testimo- 
ny of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 
convinces  him  that  what  is  presented  to  his  mind, 
as  divinely  required  of  him  to  believe,  and  re- 
ceive, and  practise,  whether  it  be  the  requisitions 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  him,  is  from  God. 

In  another  place,  p.  361,  of  the  Essays  on  Christ- 
ianity, it  is  said — 

"  Now  God  has  ordained  a  plan  of  divine  mercy  and 
"  wisdom  for  our  redemption,  a  plan  through  which 
"  we  may  be  reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  delivered 
"  from  guilt  and  sin ;  and  faith  is  that  principle  in  the 
"  human  mind  by  which  alone,  according  to  the  known 
"  constitut  ion  of  our  nature,  this  plan  can  be  accepted 
"  and  applied.  Since,  then,  the  believer  accepts  the 
"  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  applies  it  to  his 
"  oion  condition,  it  follows  in  reason,  that  the  believer 
"  is  saved  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  unbeliever 
"  rejects  it,  and  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  its  provis- 
"  ions,  it  equally  follows  in  reason,  that  the  unbeliever 
"  is  not  saved." 

This  passage  is  of  similar  import  with  the  pre- 
ceding. Faith  is  here  denominated  a  principle 
in  the  human  mind,  by  which  alone,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  a  man  can  accept 
and  apply  the  plan  of  mercy  to  his  salvation,  and 
safely  conclude  when  he  has  done  so,  that  accor- 
ding to  reason,  he  is  saved.  This  mode  of  defining 
the  process  of  salvation,  conveys  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  work  which  can  be  carried  out  by  man  in  his 
own  strength.  But  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  that 
can  bring  him  to  feel  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  give 
him  faith  in  that  Saviour,  deliver  him  from  sin  and 
transgression,  apply  the  mercy  of  God  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  when  he  is  born  again,  furnish  him  with 
the  certain  evidence  that  he  is  the  child  of  God. 
Joseph  Phipps  says,  page  92  :  "  It  is  God  by  his  Ho- 
ly Spirit  that  worketh  all  good  in  man,  both  as  to 
the  will  and  the  deed.  It  is  by  grace  we  are  saved 
through  faith  ;  or  in  the  way  of  faith.  That  faith 
which  worketh  by  the  love  of  God  to  the  purify- 
ing the  heart  and  the  production  of  good  works. 
These  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  it,  and  inseparable 
from  it :  therefore  without  works  we  cannot  be 
saved.  .Yet  it  is  not  by  the  works  that  we  are 
saved,  as  the  cause  of  salvation  to  us,  but  by 
Grace  through  the  root  of  them — the  faith  by 
which  we  believe  in  God,  open  to  and  receive 
him,  cleave  to  him,  trust  in  him,  and  so  lay  hold 
of  eternal  life.  This  faith  is  not  our  faculty,  but 
the  gift  of  God  to  us.  It  comes  by  Grace,  the  free 
Grace  of  God,  who  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
He  whose  works  are  evil,  hath  not  this  saving 
faith,  believe  what  proposition  he  will;  for  where 
it  is,  it  necessarily  produces  them,  [good  works]. 
This  root  is  never  without  its  fruits.  'Show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works,'  saith  the  apostle  James. 
Vet  these  worksdo  not  renderus  meritorious  of  sal- 
vation, for  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to' us,  but 
wholly  to  him  who  through  his  grace,  hath  brought 
us  into  this  blessed  slate  of  living  faith  wherein 
they  are  produced.  For  by  Grace  ye  are  saved,  &c." 


The  chapter  on  Faith  in  the  "  Essays  on  Christ- 
ianity," concludes  in  the  following  words : 

"  Although  we  may  be  sometimes  harrassed  with 
"  doubts,  and  cast  down  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  into 
"  mental  darkness  and  distress,  that  faith  will  never- 
"  theless  be  found  a  substantial  inherent  principle,  and 
"  will  never  be  destroyed.  Finally  since  faith  is  a 
"  moral  qualification,  a  Christian  grace,  a  fruit  of  the 
"  Spirit,  and  therefore  unquestionably  a  divine  gift, 
"  let  us  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found,  at  the  throne 
"  of  mercy  ;  let  us  not  cease  to  pray,  that  together 
"  with  hope  and  charity,  it  may  more  and  more 
"  abound  in  us,  to  our  own  peace,  and  to  the  glory  of 
"  God  our  Saviour." 

Here  we  are  left  much  at  a  loss,  which  of  these 
appellations  is  to  be  applied  to  faith.  If  it  be,  as 
is  asserted,  an  inherent,  indestructible  principle, 
we  must  possess  it  while  we  retain  our  natural 
faculties.  As  such,  it  may  in  one  sense  be  said 
to  be  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  a  divine  gift ;  inasmuch 
as  every  inherent  faculty  is  divinely  formed  and 
given  to  the  mind  by  the  Creator.  But  an  inhe- 
rent principle  cannot  be  a  Christian  grace,  nor 
with  any  propriety  be  described  as  being  found  at 
the  throne  of  mercy. 

True  Faith  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian's 
armour;  "Above  all,"  says  the  apostle,  "taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts,of  the  wicked."  "What- 
soever is  born  of  God,"  says  another,  "  overcom- 
eth  the  world  ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over-  • 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  It  was  by  the 
same  faith  through  which  the  holy  ancients 
wrought  righteousness,  that  they  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  &c. 
It  could  have  been  no  natural  or  inherent  faculty, 
but  was  a  firm  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  with  which  they  were  inspired  by  his 
Spirit ;  and  faith  and  the  origin  and  object  of  it, 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  How  different  are  those 
notions  of  Faith  from  the  language  of  Robert 
Barclay  !  In  his  definition  of  it,  the  Apologist 
says :  "  For  which  we  shall  not  dive  into  the  curi- 
ous and  various  notions  of  the  schoolmen  ;  but  stay 
in  the  plain  and  positive  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  describes  it  in  two  ways.  "  Faith,  says  he, 
'  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen  ; '  which,  as  the  apostle 
illustrates  it  in  the  same  chapter  by  many  examples, 
is  no  other  but  a  firm  and  certain  belief  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  resteth,  and  in  a  sense  possesseth 
the  substance  of  some  things  hoped  for,  through 
its  confidence  in  the  promise  of  God  ;  and  thus 
the  soul  hath  a  most  firm  evidence  by  its  faith  of 
things  not  yet  seen  or  come  to  pass.  The  object 
of  this  faith  is  the  promise,  word,  or  testimony  of 
God,  speaking  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  hath  been 
generally  afirmed  that  the  object  of  faith  is,  God 
speaking;  which  is  also  manifest  from  all  those 
examples,  deduced  by  the  apostle  throughout  that 
whole  chapter,  whose  faith  was  founded,  neither 
upon  any  outward  testimony,  nor  upon  the  voice, 
or  writing  of  man,  butupon  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  manifest  unto  them  and  in  them."  Prop.  11. 
sect.  8. 

On  the  subject  of  imputative  righteousness,  it  isf 
said  in  p.  363  of  the  Biblical  Notes: 

"  The  Christian's  hope  of  deliverance  from  eternal 
"  death  is  founded  on  the  glorious  doctrine,  that  a 
"  ransom  has  been  offered  for  his  soul,  by  a  Saviour 
"  of  infinite  dignity  and  power;  and  he  anticipates 
"  the  boon  of  everlasting  felicity,  not  as  the  reward 
"  of  his  own  polluted  works,  but  as  the  just  and  ne- 
"  cessary  consequence  of  a  righteousness  imputed  to  the 
"  believer,  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Him  who  is 
"  not  only  man  but  God." 

No  one  can  be  truly  termed  a  Christian  be- 
liever, whose  works  are  polluted  ;  and  while  the 
works  of  any  one,  let  his  belief  be  what  it  :::ay, 
are  polluted,  he  can  have  no  ground  to  suppose, 
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that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to 
him,  or  to  anticipate  the  boon  of  everlasting  felic- 
ity. How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  a  be- 
liever and  unbeliever,  if  the  works  of  both  are 
polluted  1  We  fully  and  truly  acknowledge  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness;  but  the 
polluted  garments  of  sin  and  unrighteousness  must 
be  put  off,  before  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  can  be  put  on.  This  is  not  done  by  mere 
belief  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  but  through  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  putting  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  and  putting 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  by  which  we 
know  Christ  to  be  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption  ;  and 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  not  being  imputed, 
but  where  it  is  imparted. 

In  page  313,  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  it 
is  said — 

"When  therefore,  we  read  that  the  righteousness  of 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  we  may  rea- 
"  sonably  understand  such  a  doctrine  to  import,  that 
«'  we  are  not  only  saved  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
"  Christ,  but  rewarded  through  his  merits.  Our  sin- 
"  fulness  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been  imputed 
"  to  Christ ;  because  when  he  underwent  the  penally 
"  which  that  sinfulness  demanded,  he  was  dealt  with 
"  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  sinner ;  and  it  is,  I  ap- 
"  prehend,  on  a  perfectly  analogous  principle,  that  his 
"  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us;  because 
"  through  the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  we  are  per- 
"  mitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it." 

In  page  40  of  the  treatise  on  Love  to  God,  it  is 
said — 

"  Behold  the  glorious  partner  of  the  Father's  Throne 
"  freely  opening  his  bosom  to  the  vials  of  his  wrath, 
"  groaning  and  bleeding  on  the  cross,  in  the  nature  of 
"  man,  and  bearing  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  the 
"  penalty  of  the  sins  of  mankind."* 

And  in  page  45  of  the  same  work — 

"Let  us  call  to  mind,  that  in  that  hour  of  unuttera- 
"  ble  desertion,  the  righteous  vengeance  of  God  against 
"  a  guilty  world,  was  poured  forth  upon  the  innocent 
"  substitute."* 

It  is  not  for  us  to  conceive,  nor  to  undertake  to 
describe,  the  nature  or  the  depth  of  suffering, 
which  our  Lord  passed  through,  on  account  of 
lost  man,  when  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live 
unto  righteousness.  Wicked  men  were  permitted 
to  treat  him  as  a  malefactor,  and  to  nail  him  to 
the  cross  like  a  criminal;  but  we  no  where  read 
in  the  Scriptures  that  his  Almighty  Father  dealt 
with  him  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  sinner,  pour- 
ing out  upon  him  indignation  and  wrath.  "  I  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  said  our  Lord,  "  there- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  re- 
ceived of  my  Father."  Our  Lord  therefore  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  death:  and  these  expres- 
sions breathe  the  language  of  perfect  love  and  re- 
signation, and  shut  out  all  ideas  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  being  poured  on  his  head. 

Robert  Barclay  says,  Apology,  Prop.  vii.  sect.  6 : 
"  For  though  Christ  bare  our  sins  and  suffered  for 
us,  and  was  among  men  accounted  a  sinner  and 
numbered  among  transgressors,  yet  that  God  re- 
puted him  a  sinner  is  no  where  proved.  For  it  is 
said,  he  was  found  before  him  holy,  harmless  and 
undefiled,  neither  was  there  found  any  guile  in 
his  mouth.  That  we  deserved  these  things  and 
much  more  for  our  sins  which  he  endured  in 
obedience  to  the  Father,  and  according  to  his  coun- 
sel, is  true  ;  but  that  ever  God  reputed  him  a  sin- 


*  The  two  passages  here  quoted,  are  omitted  in  an  edition 
printed  in  America 


ner,  is  denied.  Neither  did  he  ever  die  that  we 
should  be  reputed  righteous  though  no  more  really 
such  than  he  was  a  sinner.  For  indeed  if  this 
argument  hold,  it  might  be  stretched  to  that 
length  as  to  become  very  pleasing  to  wicked  men, 
that  love  to  abide  in  their  sins.  For  if  we  be 
made  righteous  as  Christ  was  made  a  sinner, 
merely  by  imputation,  then  as  there  was  no  sin, 
not  in  the  least,  in  Christ,  so  it  would  follow  that 
there  needed  no  more  righteousness,  no  more 
holiness,  no  more  inward  sanctification  in  us,  than 
there  was  sin  in  him.  So  then,  byhis  being  made 
sin  for  us,  must  be  understood  his  suffering  for 
our  sins,  that  we  might  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Grace  purchased  by  him  ;  by  the  workings  whereof, 
we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

On  this  subject  our  ancient  Friends  always 
connected  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  outward,  as  essential  to  the  reception  of 
its  benefits.  George  Whitehead  says,  "  We  are 
not  pardoned,  justified,  redeemed  or  saved,  by  our 
own  righteousness,  works,  merits  or  deservings ; 
but  by  the  righteousness,  merits  and  works  of  this 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being 
both  imparted  and  imputed  to  us,  as  he  is  of  God, 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion and  redemption.  Our  reconciliation,  re- 
demption, pardon,  sanctification  and  justification, 
having  respect  both  to  his  suffering  death,  and 
blood,  upon  the  cross  as  the  one  peace  offering 
and  sacrifice,  and  as  our  High  Priest,  thereby 
making  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  us,  and 
giving  himself  a  ransom  for  all  mankind  ;  and 
also  to  the  effectual  saving  work  of  his  grace  and 
good  Spirit  within  us,  bringing  us  to  experience 
true  repentance,  regeneration,  and  the  new  birth, 
wherein  we  partake  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  power  of  his  resurrection.  In 
which  grace  we  ought  to  persevere  in  newness  of 
life,  and  faithful  obedience  unto  him,  unto  the 
end,  that  we  may  be  heirs  of  the  eternal  salvation, 
which  Christ  is  the  author  of."  Antichrist  in 
Flesh  Unmasked,  page  30. 

In  page  357  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  in 
speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  it  is  said: 

"  Now  as  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
"  sinners,  so  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  sinners,  that 
"  we  are  in  the  nature  of  things  capable  of  justifica- 
"  tion  ;  for  to  be  justified  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
"  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  usually 
"  signifies  to  be  absolved,  to  be  delivered  by  pardon 
"  from  the  penalty  due  to  our  past  sins.  The  free  gift 
"  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification.  Rom.  v.  16. 
"  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ; 
"  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
"  demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
"  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
"  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
"  that  are  past.  Rom.  iii.  23 — 25.  From  these  pre- 
"  mises  it  follows,  that  in  the  order  of  the  grace  of 
"  God  justification  precedes  sanctification,  and  that  the 
"  faith  in  Jssus  Christ,  by  which  the  ungodly  are  jus- 
"  titled,  has  respect  in  a  very  pre-eminent  manner  to 
"  the  atonement  which  he  has  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
"  world.  It  is  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  or  to 
"  adopt  the  Apostle's  words,  '  faith  in  his  blood ;'  and 
"  this  doctrine  corresponds  with  the  declaration  of  our 
"  Lord  himself:  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
"  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
"  up  (on  the  cross)  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
"  that  is,  I  conceive,  whosoever  places  his  reliance  upon 
"  him  as  the  atonement  for  sin,  should  not  perish,  but 
"  have  eternal  life."  John  iii.  14,  15,  com.  Rom.  v.  1,  9. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  these 
passages  from  Holy  Scripture  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion which  is  here  drawn,  that,  justification 
precedes  sanctification.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is,  that  Christ  by  his  sufferings  and  death  has  so  far 
reconciled  us  unto  God,  as  to  put  us  into  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  saved  by  his  life  and  grace,  for 
whose  sake,  as  we  are  obedient  to  this  grace,  by 
which  alone  wfe  receive  power  to  repent  of  and  to 


forsake  our  sins,  they  will  be  forgiven ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  order  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  aa 
we  are  washed  and  sanctified,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  that 
justification  precedes  sanctification,  may  lead  into 
indifference  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  especially  if  the  doctrine  were  admitted, 
that  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  giving  us 
an  interest  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  limits  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  place  their  reli- 
ance upon  Christ  as  the  atonement  for  sin  ;  but 
those  who  have  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  any  know- 
ledge of  his  outward  sufferings,  if  they  receive 
and  obey  him  in  his  spiritual  appearance  in  the 
heart,  will  equally  partake  of  that  salvation  which 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  those  who  have  the 
outward  knowledge,  believe  in  it,  and  faithfully 
live  up  to  the  requirings  of  his  Spirit. 
The  Essay  proceeds — 

"While,  however,  the  justification  of  the  sinner 
"  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  precedes  the 
"  work  of  sanctification,  its  close  and  inseparable  con- 
"  nexion  with  that  work  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in 
"  the  economy  of  God's  spiritual  government,  this  very 
"faith  is  the  constituted  means,  through  which  we  ob- 
"  lain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  preceding 
"  essay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  from  Scripture 
"  that  the  channel  through  which  the  Spirit  flows  to 
"  man  is  Christ  crucified,  and  I  am  now  remarking, 
"  that  it  is  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  that  we 
"  on  our  parts  are  enabled  to  receive  the  Spirit,  and 
"  are  brought  under  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
"  influence." 

According  to  the  order  laid  down  in  the  two 
quotations,  a  believer  is  possessed  of  faith  and  is 
justified  by  it,  not  only  before  he  is  sanctified,  but 
before  he  has  obtained  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
for  the  writer  says  this  very  faith  in  Christ  cruci- 
fied, is  the  constituted  means  through  which  we 
obtain  this  unspeakable  gift.  But  it  was  pur- 
chased and  obtained  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  whether  we  have  faith  in  him  and  receive 
that  gift  in  our  hearts  or  not,  he,  by  it,  stands  at 
the  door*  knocking  for  an  entrance  and  reproving 
us  for  sin.  As  we  can  have  no  true  faith,  but 
what  is  given  us  by  his  Spirit,  it  is  evident  that 
its  appearance  there  must  precede  the  existence 
of  this  faith,  and  therefore  that  the  gift  of  grace 
is  not  obtained  by  our  faith.  If  we  do  not  resist 
the  grace,  it  will  inspire  our  souls  with  living 
faith,  and  enable  us  to  open  the  door  and  let  the 
King  of  Glory  come  in.  Now  the  promise  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  was  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  indicating  that  a  greater 
effusion  of  the  unction  from  Christ,  the  Holy  One, 
should  be  granted,  than  was  generally  experi- 
enced under  the  law.  This  was  distinctly  alluded 
to  when  he  said  of  the  believer,  "  Out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  This  spake  he 
of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ;" 
that  is,  not  in  the  measure  in  which  it  should  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  received  it  in  its  least 
appearance  in  the  heart,  and  through  faithfulness 
became  prepared  for  a  further  enlargement  of  the 
divine  gift ;  like  the  flowing  of  the  stream,  which 
gradually  rose  from  the  ankles  to  the  knees  and 
to  the  loin,  until  it  became  a  river  for  a  man  to 
swim  in.  It  is  thus  we  are  made  partakers  of  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
\  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  reproves  the  world 
|  of  sin,  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  all,  in  a  greater 
J  or  less  degree,  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of 
j  Christ  crucified  or  not. 

On  the  subject  of  justification,  Robert  Barclay 
says  :  "  Nevertheless  as  we  firmly  believe  it  was 
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necessary  that  Christ  should  come,  that  by  his 
death  and  sufferings,  he  might  offer  up  himself,  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  our  sins,  who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  so  we  believe 
that  the  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is 
only  in  and  by  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sa- 
crifice, and  no  otherwise.  For  it  is  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  that  one,  that  the  free  gil't  is  come  upon 
all  to  justification.  For  we  affirm  that  as  all  men 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  Adam's  fall,  in  that,  by 
reason  of  that  evil  seed,  which  through  him  is 
communicated  unto  them,  they  are  prone  and  in- 
clined unto  evil,  though  thousands  of  thousands 
be  ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  neither  ever  knew  of 
the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  so  also  many 
may  come  to  feel  the  influence  of,  this  holy  and 
divine  seed  and  light,  and  be  turned  from  evil  to 
good  by  it,  though  tney  knew  nothing  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  flesh,  through  whose  obedience  and 
sufferings  it  is  purchased  unto  them.  And  as  we 
affirm,  it  is  absolutely  needful,  that  those  do  be- 
lieve the  history  of  Christ's  outward  appearance, 
whom  it  pleased  God  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  so  we  do  freely  confess  that  even  that  out- 
ward knowledge  is  very  comfortable  to  such  as 
are  subject  to,  and  led  by  the  inward  seed  and 
light." 

"  The  history  then  is  profitable  and  comfortable 
with  the  mystery,  and  never  without  it — but  the 
mystery  is  and  may  be  profitable,  without  the  ex- 
plicit and  outward  knowledge  of  the  history." 
Prop.  v.  and  vi.,  sect.  15. 

The  paragraph  from  the  Essays  on  Christianity 
closes  with  the  following: 

"  Those  only  can  truly  be  said  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
"  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  whose  vihole  reliance 
"  for  salvation  is  placed  vpon  him  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin  ; 
"  and  these  are  they  who  receive  the  Spirit  that  quicken- 
"  eth — who  dwell  in  Christ— and  know  Christ  by  bis 
"  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them — who  through  the  Spirit  are 
"  made  alive  unto  God  in  this  world,  and  therefore  live 
"  forever  in  the  world  to  come.    John  vi.  53 — 63." 

There  is  great  danger  of  reversing  the  order  of 
things  pertaining  to  salvation.  It  is  those  only 
who  receive  into  their  hearts  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth,  and  by  its  regenerating  power,  are  prepared 
for  Christ,  to  make  his  abode  in  them,  who  have  a 
just  ground  to  place  their  whole  reliance  on  him 
and  his  all-atoning  sacrifice  for  their  sins.  Those 
only  can  truly  be  said  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  who  are  putting  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  make  no  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof— who  partake 
of  the  divine  nature  by  being  grafted  as  branches 
into  Christ  the  true  vine,  knowing  the  divine  life 
which  is  in  him,  to  flow  into  their  souls,  by  which 
they  are  kept  alive  unto  God,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
to  his  praise.  Their  whole  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  Christ  Jesus  for  salvation,  not  only  in  what  he 
has  done  for  them  without  them,  where  they  have 
the  knowledge  of  it,  as  their  Redeemer,  Mediator, 
and  Advocate  with  the  Father;  but  also  in  all  his 
glorious  offices  in  destroying  the  works  of  the 
devil  in  them,  and  bringing  everlasting  righteous- 
ness into  their'souls.  But  to  limit  the  participa- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  to  those  only  whose 
reliance  is  placed  upon  him  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin, 
would  be  cutting  off  from  the  communion  of  his 
flesh  and  blood,  and  from  the  benefits  of  his  coming, 
all  who  are  placed  under  circumstances,  which 
preclude  thein  from  the  outward  knowledge  of  it. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  belief  that  Christ  has  suffered  in 
their  stead,  the  penalty  due  to  their  sins,  and  that 
they  are  saved  by  his  imputed  righteousness,  to 
place  their  whole  reliance  lor  salvation  on  his  sa- 
crifice, and  to  conclude  that  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  while  they  are  rejecting  the  visitations  and 
requisitions  of  his  Spirit,  and  are  no  better  than 


nominal  believers  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel? 
Can  such  a  literal  belief  make  them  participants 
|  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  they  know 
nothing  of  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  not  having  been  made 
conformable  to  his  death! 

On  the  subject  of  justification  Robert  Barclay 
further  says :  "  That  the  obedience,  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  that  by  which  the  soul  obtains 
remission  of  sins,  and  is  the  procuring  cause  of 
that  grace,  by  whose  inward  working,  Christ 
comes  to  be  formed  inwardly,  and  the  soul  to  be 
made  conformable  unto  him,  and  so  just  and  justi- 
fied. And  that  therefore  in  respect  of  this  capa- 
city and  offer  of  grace,  God  is  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled, not  as  if  he  were  actually  reconciled,  or  did 
actually  justify,  or  account  any  just,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  sins,  really  impure  and  un- 
just. Secondly — That  it  is  by  this  inward  birth 
of  Christ  in  man,  that  man  is  made  just  and  there- 
fore so  accounted  by  God.  Wherefore,  to  be 
plain,  we  are  thereby,  and  not  till  that  be  brought 
forth  in  us,  formally,  if  we  must  use  that  word, 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  because  justification 
is  both  more  properly  and  frequently  in  Scripture 
taken  in  its  proper  signification,  for  making  one 
just,  and  not  reputing  one  merely  such,  and  is  all 
one  with  sanctification.  Thirdly — That  since  good 
works  as  naturally  follow  from  this  birth  as  heat 
from  fire;  therefore,  are  they  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty to  justification  ;  though  not  as  the  cause  for 
which,  yet  as  that  in  which  we  are,  and  without 
which  we  cannot  be  justified.  And  though  they 
be  not  meritorious,  and  draw  no  debt  upon  God, 
yet  he  cannot  but  accept  and  reward  them ;  for  it 
is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  deny  his  own,  since 
they  may  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  as  proceeding 
from  a  pure,  holy  birth  and  root.  Wherefore  their 
judgment  is  false  and  against  the  truth,  that  say 
that  the  holiest  works  of  the  saints  are  defiled  and 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  these  good  works 
are  not  the  works  of  the  law,  excluded  by  the 
apostle  from  justification."    Prop.  vii.  sect.  4. 

In  the  Brief  Remarks  upon  the  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  commenting  upon  the  passage 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you;" — "He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him, 
John  vi.  53,  56 ;"  it  is  said  : 

"  That  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  here  spoken 
"  of  in  relation  to  his  incarnation  and  atoning  sacri- 
"  fice,  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  comparison  of 
"  all  the  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
"  especially  in  the  writings  of  this  Apostle,  in  which 
"  mention  is  made  of  that  flesh  or  of  that  blood.  These 
"  passages  are  numerous  ;  and  on  careful  examination 
"  of  them,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Jlesh  always  means 
"  his  human  body,  that  body  which  was  born,  died  and 
"  rose  again  ;  and  that  his  blood  altoays  means  his  very 
"  blood,  which  was  his  natural  life  and  which  was  ac- 
"  tually  shed  on  the  cross  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
"  But  how  are  We  to  eat  this  flesh  and  drink  this 
"  blood  ?  arc  we  to  comply  with  the  precept  literally 
"  and  bodily  ?  or  will  any  outward  ceremony  serve  the 
"  purpose  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  in  explanation  of  his 
"  doctrine,  our  Lord  himself  has  said,  '  It  is  the  Spirit 
"  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  Hence 
"  wc  learn,  not  merely  that  no  literal  eating  or  drink- 
"  ing  is  intended,  but  that  the  inward  feeding  on  him 
"  who  is  the  bread  of  lite,  on  his  flesh  and  on  his 
"  blood,  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  quickening  influ- 
"  ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  on^y  as  wc  are  blessed 
"  witli  this  divine  influence  that  we  can  truly  believe 
"  in  Jesus  Christ  ami  him  crucified  ;  only  as  we  abide 
"  under  this  influence  that  wc  can  really  know  our 
"  holy  and  compassionate  Redeemer  to  be  the  sustc- 
"  nance  of  our  souls,  our  true  hope  of  eternal  glory." 

It  is  then  stated  to  be  an  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  spiritual- 
t  izes  the  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as,  the  eating  and 
'  drinking.    But  Robert  Barclay  says,  (Prop.  XIII. 


sect.  2)  :  "The  body  then  of  Christ  which  believ- 
ers partake  of,  is  spiritual  and  not  carnal ;  and  his 
blood  which  they  drink  of,  is  pure  and  heavenly, 
and  not  human  or  elementary."  And  in  speaking 
of  the  errors  of  some  professing  Christians  on  this 
subject,  he  says:  "The  first  of  these  errors  is,  in 
making  the  communion  or  participation  of  the 
body,  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  to  relate  to  that 
outward  body,  vessel  or  temple,  that  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  walked  and  suffered  in  Ju- 
dea;  whereas  it  should  relate  to  the  spiritual 
body,  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  even  that  heavenly 
and  celestial  light  and  life  which  was  the  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  regenerate  in  all  ages."  Prop. 
XIII.  sect.  4. 

"So  then,"  says  Barclay,  in  another  place,  "as 
there  was  the  outward  visible  body  and  temple  of  • 
Jesus  Christ,  which  took  its  origin  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,  there  is  also  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ, 
by  and  through  which,  he  that  was  the  Word  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was,  and  is  God,  did 
reveal  himself  to  the  sons  of  men  in  all  ages, 
and  whereby  men  in  all  ages  come  to  be  made 
partakers  of  eternal  life,  and  to  have  communion 
and  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ.  Of -which 
body  of  Christ,  and  flesh  and  blood,  if  both  Adam 
and  Seth,  and  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  David,  and  all  the  prophets  and  holy 
men  of  God,  had  not  eaten,  they  had  not  had  life 
in  them ;  nor  could  their  inward  man  have  been 
nourished.  Now,  as  the  outward  body  and  temple 
was  called  Christ,  so  was  also  his  spiritual  body 
no  less  properly,  and  that  long  before  that  outward 
body  was  in  being."    Prop.  XIII.  sect.  2. 

With  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  that  Christ 
has  done  for  us  in  that  prepared  body,  our  Society 
has  always  borne  this  clear  testimony  to  his  eter- 
nal divinity  and  gracious  offices,  and  also  to  the 
Three  that  bear  testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  three  are 
one.  In  expressing  their  views  relative  to  this 
awful  and  mysterious  doctrine,  they  have  care- 
fully avoided  entangling  themselves  by  the  use 
of  unscriptural  terms,  invented  to  define  Him  who 
is  incomprehensible,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  safe  and  simple  language  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  in  the  Seventh  Essay  of  the  Essays  on 
Christianity,  which  treats  of  the  union  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Divine  nature,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  spoken  of  as  Persons. 
For  example,  it  is  said  on  page  193 — 

"  Nor  was  his  divine  character  less  plainly  asserted 
"  when  he  spoke  of  the  Spirit  as  u  parson,  and  prom- 
"  ised  to  send  him  from  the  Father." 

Again  on  page  393,  it  is  said — 

"  On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  that  sacred 
"  volume,  he  is  led  to  tike  a  view,  1st,  Of  the  natural 
"  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  2ndly, 
"  of  the  person  dity  and  unity  iu  him  of  the  Father, 
"  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit." 

Su  likewise  on  pige  172,  the  Son  is  spoken  of 

as 

"  The  mediating  Person  through  whom  the  Father 
"  acted  both  iu  the  formation  and  in  the  government 
"  of  his  creatures." 

And  again  on  page  185, — 

"  Now  since  Jehovah  is  here  represented  as  the 
"  Person  who  should  appear  in  Zion,"  &c. 

When  we  recur  to  the  confusion  and  doubtful 
disputation  brought  into  the  early  Christian  Church 
by  the  use  of  such  terms,  and  recollect  that  to 
our  Society  the  Lord  restored  a  pure  language,  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  departure  from  it  will  involve  us  in  similar 
difficulty,  produce  confusion,  and  finally  lead  to  a 
change  in  doctrine.    In  reference  to  the  impro- 
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priety  and  danger  of  employing  these  terms  when 
speaking  of  the  Divine  Being,  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing says,  in  "  The  Ancient  Testimony,"  &c,  is- 
sued in  1843  :  "  In  speaking  of  the  infinite  eternal 
Being,  we  have  always  considered  it  most  proper 
and  consistent  with  his  all  glorious  and  incom- 
prehensible existence  and  attributes,  and  safest 
for  us  finite  creatures,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  tends  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  the 
Society  has  always  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  person,  and  personality,  in  speaking  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  may 
think  by  his  wisdom  and  learning  to  define  the 
Divine  existence,  and  render  it  more  intelligible 
than  the  holy  men  who  wrote  under  the  immedi- 
ate guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  we  believe 
that  all  such  attempts  will  ever  be  vain  and  futile, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  humbly  to  receive  and  rest 
satisfied  with  the  description  of  the  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  given  to  us  in  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture,  without  attempting  to  pry  further 
into  this  sacred  mystery.  To  speak  of  the  Su- 
preme being  as  constituted  of  three  persons,  and 
to  attempt  to  define  in  familiar  terms  the  relative 
place  and  office  of  each,  we  believe  does  not  tend 
to  edification,  but  is  calculated  to  lessen  that  reve- 
rence and  fear,  which  ought  always  to  clothe  the 
mind  in  speaking  of  Almighty  God  ;  tends  to  be- 
wilderand  confuse  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth; 
and  not  only  leads  into  unprofitable  speculation, 
but  may  give  ground  to  the  sceptic  to  cavil  at  the 
Christian  religion."    Page  12 

George  Fox  makes  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "And  ye  professors,  who  have  given  new 
names  to  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  Trinity,  and  three  distinct  persons,  and 
say  the  Scripture  is  your  rule  for  your  doctrine  ; 
but  there  is  no  such  rule  in  the  Scripture  to  call 
them  by  these  new  names,  which  the  apostle  that 
gave  forth  the  Scripture  dotii  not  give  them. 
And  because  we  do  not  call  the  Father,  and  the 
Word,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  your  new  names, 
therefore,  do  you  falsely  say,  that  the  Quakers 
deny  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  we 
own  in  those  names  and  sound  words  in  which  the 
holy  men  of  God  spake  them  forth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c."    Doctrinals,  p.  446. 

And  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  answer  to  all  such 
as  falsely  say  the  Quakers  are  no  Christians,"  he 
says,  "  We  believe  concerning  God  the  Father 
Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  which  we  receive  and  embrace 
as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  declaration  of 
Christian  faith,  being  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  that  never  errs ;  1st,  That  there  is  one 
God  and  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things;  2ndly, 
that  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  who  was  glorified  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  began,  who  is  God  over 
all  blessed  forever ;  that  there  is  one  Holy 
Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  leader,  and  sanctifier,  and  comforter  of  his 
people.  And  we  further  believe,  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  soundly  and  sufficiently  express,  that 
these  three  are  one,  even  the  Father,  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit."    Pages  26,  27. 

In  speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  on  p.  131  of 
the  Essays  on  Christianity,  it  is  said — 

"  First,  with  respect  to  the  impenitent  wicked,  their 
"  lot,  duringthe  separate  stale  of  existence,  is  described 
"  as  one  of  pain  and  punishment,  or  in  language  more 
"  or  less  metaphorical,  and  in  what  degree  it  is  meta- 
"  phorieal,  no  man  can  pretend  to  decide,  as  one  of 
"  fire  and  imprisonment.  Although  our  Lord's  para- 
"  ble  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  probably  presents 
"  to  our  view  a  fictitious  history,  yet  we  have  every 
"  reason  to  allow  that  the  doctrines  which  it  so  clearly 
"  conveys  to  our  understanding,  are  the  doctrines  of 
"  absolute  truth." 

After  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  rich  man, 


the  following  passage  1  Peter  iii.  18 — 20,  is  quo- 
ted :  That  Jesus  [Christ]  was  "  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  which 
also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when 
once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah."    In  commenting  on  this  text  it  is  said  : 

"  Although  this  passage  is  in  some  respects  of  doubt. 
"  ful  interpretation,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be 
"  explicit  as  far  as  relates  to  the  point  now  before  us. 
"  For  whether  we  understand  it  as  declaratory  of 
"  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion  '  de- 
"  scended  into  hell,'  or  as  conveying  the  far  more 
"  probable  idea,  that  in  his  pre-existence  and  divine 
"  nature  he  preached  to  the  antediluvians  by  his 
"  prophet  Noah,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle  speaks 
"  of  the  spirits  of  that  ancient  race  of  sinners  as  be- 
"  ing  at  the  time  he  wrote  in  prison." 

In  page  211  of  the  Biblical  Notes,  the  spirits 
of  the  same  antediluvians  are  spoken  of  as — 

"  Imprisoned  in  the  mansion  of  separate  spirits 
"  being  there  reserved  for  future  and  final  judgment." 

In  page  141  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  the 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  is  thus  concluded — 

"  He  [the  child  of  Adam]  has  within  him  a  never 
"  dying  spirit ;  and  even  that  part  of  him  which  is  des- 
"  tined  to  moulder  in  the  grave,  shall  in  the  end  be 
"  found  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  body,  and  shall  be  clothed 
"  with  incorruption  and  immortality.  If  he  is  wick- 
"  ed  and  disobedient,  after  his  death  he  is  reserved  in 
"  pain  and  darkness  for  the  righteous  judgment  of 
"  God.  After  his  resurrection  that  judgment  will  be 
"  consummated.  If  lie  is  righteous,  when  he  dies  his 
"  disembodied  soul  ascends  into  regions  of  bliss; 
"  when  he  is  raised  from  tiie  dead,  the  whole  man 
"  will  be  renovated  and  will  enter  into  the  fulness  of 
"  the  glory  of  Christ." 

In  page  385  of  the  same  work  it  is  said — 

"  He  is  also  assured  by  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
"  more  especially  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  that  the  day 
"  is  coming,  when  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
"  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  when  the  dead  shall 
"  actually  be  raised  even  as  Christ  was  first  raised  ; 
"  when  tlie  souls  of  men  shall  be  invested  with  spirit. 
"  ual  bodies,  this  mortal  clothed  with  immortality, 
"  and  death  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

These  passages  convey  the  idea  that  the  soul 
does  not  at  once  after  death,  enter  into  a  state  of 
everlasting  fixedness  ;  that  the  dust  of  these  bo- 
dies may  be  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  body  ;  and,  if 
the  dead  are  actually  raised  as  Christ  was  first 
raised,  that  the  same  body  of  flesh  and  blood  is  to 
be  resuscitated. 

There  is  also  in  the  above  passages  a  latitude 
of  expression,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  rise  to  speculation  and  controversy, 
than  to  settle  Christians  in  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  • 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  day  of  judgment ;  yet  they  have  not  only 
considered  it  safest,  as  on  other  inscrutable  sub- 
jects, to  confine  themselves  to  Scripture  language; 
but  to  be  concise  in  their  declarations  respecting 
it;     -  • 

Robert  Barclay  says,  in  his  Confession  of  Faith, 
using  the  language  of  Scripture,  "There  shall  be 
a  resurrection  of  fhe  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust — they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in 
dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
ness, it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

In  the  declaration  of  Faith  issued  by  George 


Whitehead  and  others  in  1693,  it  is  said,  "  And  as 
the  celestial  bodies  do  far  excel  the  terrestrial,  so 
we  expect  our  spiritual  bodies  in  the  resurrection 
shall  far  excel  what  our  bodies  now  are;  and  we 
hope  that  none  can  justly  blame  us  for  thus  expect- 
ing better  bodies  than  now  they  are.  Howbeit  we 
esteem  it  very  unnecessary  to  dispute  or  question 
how  the  dead  are  raised,  or  with  what  body  they 
come;  but  rather  submit  that  to  the  wisdom  and 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty  God."  Sewell's  History, 
ii.  p.  355. 

Receiving  and  believing  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection and  judgment  of  the  dead  as  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  it  is  far  more  desirable 
to  be  prepared  for  that  awful  day,  than,  by  attempt- 
ing to  be  wise  above  what  the  holy  penmen  have 
recorded,  to  stir  up  unprofitable  discussion  upon 
the  subject. 

From  its  rise,  our  Religious  Society  has  re- 
garded the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a 
part  of  the  ceremonial  and  typical  law  of  Moses; 
and  as  such  has  believed  it  to  be  abrogated  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  great  antitype,  In  whom  all 
the  types  and  shadows  of  that  law  were  fulfilled. 
Christ  himself  is  the  true  believer's  sabbath  or 
rest.  Among  the  works  under  examination  is 
one  devoted  especially  to  this  subject,  put  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  institution  of 
the  "  Sabbath-day"  is  the  result  of  a  "  perpetual 
decree,"  and  that  it  is  "an  essential  part"  of  the 
moral  law  of  God. 

In  page  52  of  this  treatise  it  is  said  : — 
"  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
"  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  must  be  aware  how 
"  carefully  he  guarded  the  whole  moral  law  of  God. 
"  There  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  speaking  of 
"  this  law,  contained  as  it  was  in  the  ten  command. 
"  ments,  and  inscribed  on  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
"  when  he  said,  '  Till  Heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
"  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
"  fulfilled."  *  *  *  "It  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
"  concluding  from  these  passages  that  the  whole 
"  moral  code,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  Israelites, 
"  was  to  remain  in  unimpaired  authority  to  the  end  of 
"  time  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  good  reason 
"  why  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  our  Saviour 
"  should  not  apply  to  the  fourth  as  well  as  to  the 
"  other  nine  commandments." 

Again,  page  66,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  day 
on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  : — 

"As  God  the  Father  hallowed  the  seventh  day, 
"  on  which  he  rested,  and  marked  it  for  his  own, 
"  as  the  birth  day  of  the  world  ;  so  the  Son  of  God 
"  was  now  distinguishing  with  peculiar  honour  the 
"  day  of  the  new  creation,  on  which  his  lowffst  humilia- 
"  tion  was  exchanged  for  victory,  and  the  atonement 
"  made  for  sin  triumphantly  confirmed." 

And  a  little  further  on  : — 

"  Thus  arose  and'thus  concluded  the  first  Christian 
"  sabbath." 

Again,  on  page  75. 

"  All  that  appertained  peculiarly  to  the  Mosaic  dis- 
"  pensation  had  now  passed  away :  the  shadow  was 
"  exchanged  for  the  substance  ;  and  the  day  on  which 
"  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
"  Lord  himself,  for  his  own  worship,  and  for  the  rest 
"  and  religious  edification  of  his  believing  children." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations,  as 
the  whole  work  is  expressly  written  to  prove,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  the  "  Sabbath  day" 
is  an  institution  established  by  a  perpetual  decree, 
and  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  law  of 
God.  But  it  is  evident  that  Christians  do  not  ob- 
serve a  day,  said  to  be  thus  consecrated  by  a  per- 
petual decree ;  and  that  whatever  good  reasons 
there  are,  (and  these  are  many  and  cogent)  for 
appropriating  every  seventh  day  to  rest  from 
labour,  and  to  public  worship,  these  reasons  are 
altogether  different  from  those  assigned  in  this 
work. 
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The  following  extract  from  Robert  Barclay's 
Apology,  will  show  in  .what  light  our  Society  has 
always  regarded  the  subject,  and  how  incompati- 
ble the  tenor  of  this  work  is  therewith.  "  We  not 
geeing  any  ground  in  Scripture  for  it,  cannot  be 
go  superstitious  as  to  believe,  that  either  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  now  continues,  or  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  the  antitype  thereof,  or  the 
true  Christian  Sabbath;  which  with  Calvin,  we 
believe  to  have  a  more  spiritual  sense,  and  there- 
fore we  know  no  moral  obligation  by  the  fourth 
command,  or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of 
the  week  more  than  any  other,  or  any  holi- 
ness inherent  in  it.  But  first,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  some  time  set  apart  for  the 
saints  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God  ;  and 
that  secondly,  it  is  fit  at  sometimes  they  be  freed 
from  their  other  outward  affairs;  and  that,  thirdly, 
reason  and  equity  doth  allow  that  servants  and 
beasts  have  some  time  allowed  thein  to  be  eased 
from  their  continual  labour  ;  and, that  fourthly,  it 
appears  that  the  apostles  and  .primitive  Christians 
did  use  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  these  pur- 
poses, we  find  ourselves  sufficiently  moved  for 
these  causes  to  do  so  also,  without  superstitiously 
straining  the  Scriptures  for  another  reason,  which 
that  it  is  not  to  be  there  found,  many  Protestants, 
yea  Calvin  himself,  upon  the  fourth  command, 
hath  abundantly  evinced.  And  though  we  there- 
fore meet  and  abstain  from  working  upon  this  day, 
yet  doth  not  that  hinder  us  from  having  meetings 
also  for  worship  at  other  times."    Prop.  xi.  sect.  4. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  the 
following  passage  is  to  induce  a  reliance,  beyond 
what  belongs  to  them,  on  outward  forms.  It 
occurs  in  the  Observations  on  the  Distinguishing 
Views,  &c,  in  the  addenda  to  the  chapter  entitled 
"Practical  Remarks  and  Advices  on  Silent  Wor- 
ship," p.  291 ;  first  printed  in  the  seventh  edition 
of  1884,  and  apparently  designed  to  enforce  upon 
Friends  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  out- 
ward forms,  and  stated  times,  of  private  religious 
services. 

"No  one  can  with  any  show  of  reason,  deny  that 
"  our  Lord's  precept  respecting  our  entering  into  the 
"  closet,  shutting  the  door,  and  praying  to  our  Father 
**  who  seeth  in  secret,  is  to  be  understood  literally, 
"  and  therefore  such  a  practice,  as  far  as  circum- 
"  stances  allow,  is  ztnivei  sally  incumbent  upon  Chris- 
"  tians.  If  we  would  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  must  be  our  Ire- 
"  quent  practice,  especially  at  the  commencement  and 
"  end  of  each  day,  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  there  to 
"  seek  for  ability  to  pour  out  our  prayers  to  the  Lord 
"  witli  a  diligent  and  fervent  spirit.  [Nor  ought  we 
"  to  forget  tnat  ice  may  be  assisted  in  the  performance 
"  of  this  Christian  duly  by  kneeling  down  in  a  de- 
"  liberate  and  solemn  manner.*]  For  the  practice  of 
"  kneeling  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  prayer  we 
"  have  a  clear  and  abundant  warrant  in  Scripture  ; 
"  and  it  is  surely  a  blessed  circumstance  when  our 
"  whole  man,  body  as  welt  as  soul,  is  reverently  bowed 
"  before  the  Lord  our  God.  It  has  often  been  re- 
"  marked  that  the  secret  bieathing  of  the  soul, 
"  and  the  inaudible  sigh  of  the  broken  spirit,  arc 
"  prayer  in  the  sight  of  Cod  ;  and  this  is  certainly  true, 
"  but  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  these  alone. 
"  Prayer  ilowing  from  the  heart,  and  yet  flowing  in 
"  words,  was  plainly  commanded  by  our  Saviour, 
"  when  he  said,  "  Alter  this  manner,  theretbre,  pray 
"  ye,  Our  Father,'  &c" 

"To  the  occasional  use  of  the  prayer,  which  our 
"  Lord  condescended  to  recite,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
"  any  reflecting  Christian  can  for  a  moment  object; 
"  and  I  believe  that  our  children  ought  to  be  accus- 
"  tomed  to  it  from  early  life.  Yet  I  do  not  undei stand 
"  our  Lord's  words  as  rendering  this  form  imperative  ; 
"  but  only  as  enjoining  upon  us  to  pray  after  this 
"  manner,  that  is  in  such  clear  and  emphatic  words, 
"  as  shall   plainly  express  our  humble  adoration  of 


*  The  passage  between  brackets  is  omiltrd  in  an  edition 
primed  in  New  York  in  1840. 


"  God,  and  our  earnest  entreaty  for  his  grace  and 
"  preservation." 

The  following  quotation  from  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy, will  show  the  difference  between  the  views 
inculcated  in  the  above  extracts,  and  those  of  our 
Society  : — 

"  We  freely  confess  that  prayer  is  both  very 
profitable  and  a  necessary  duty,  commanded,  and 
fit  to  be  practised  frequently  by  all  Christians; 
but  as  we  can  do  doing  without  Christ,  so  neither 
can  we  pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance of  his  Spirit.  But  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy may  be  the  better  understood,  let  it  be 
considered  first,  that  prayer  is  twofold,  inward 
and  outward.  Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turn- 
ing of  the  mind  towards  God,  whereby  being 
secretly  touched  and  awakened  by  the  light  of 
Christ  in  the  conscience,  and  so  bowed  down  under 
the  sense  of  its  iniquities,  un  worthiness  and  misery, 
it  looks  up  to  God,  and  joining  with  the  secret 
shillings  of  the  seed  of  God,  it  breathes  towards 
him,  and  is  constantly  breathing  forth  some  secret 
desires  and  aspirations  towards  him.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  are  so  frequently  in  Scripture  com- 
manded to  pray  continually;  which  cannot  be 
understood  of  outward  prayer,  because  it  were 
impossible  that  men  should  be  always  upon  their 
knees  expressing  words  of  prayer,  &c.  Outward 
prayer  is,  when  as  the  spirit,  being  thus  in  the 
exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and  feeling  the 
breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  arise  powerfully 
in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty  by  a 
superadded  motion  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  to 
bring  forth  either  audible  sighs,  groans  or  words, 
and  that  either  in  public  assembles,  or  in  private, 
or  at  meat,  &c."  *  *  *  "As  then  inward 
prayer  is  necessary  at  all  times,  so,  so  long  as 
the  day  of  every  man's  visitation  lasteth,  he  never 
wants  some  influence  less  or  more  for  the  practice 
of  it."  *  *  *  "But  because  this  outward 
prayer  depends  upon  the  inward  as  that  which 
must  follow  it,  and  cannot  be  acceptably  per- 
formed, butasattended  with  a  superadded  influence 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit;  therefore  cannot  we 
prefix  set  times  to  pray  outwardly,  so  as  to  lay  a 
necessity  to  speak  words  at  such  and  such  times, 
whether  we  feel  this  heavenly  influence  and 
assistance  or  no;  for  that  we  judge  were  a 
tempting  of  God,  and  a  coming  before  him  without 
a  due  preparation." — Prop.  xi.  sect.  21. 

A  passage  liable  to  similar  objections  with  that 
taken  from  "Distinguishing  Views,"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "Essay  on  Love  to  God,"  p.  77, 
where  it  is  said  : 

"  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  bro. 
"  thcrs  and  sisters,  should  be  helpers  of  each  other's 
"  faith  and  joy;  and  should  account  it  a  privilege  ol 
i'  no  trifling  value,  to  frequent  the  throne  of  Grace  in 
"  each  other's  company.  With  respect  to  our  children, 
"  more  particularly,  it  is  surely  our  duty,  by  watchful 
"  instruction,  and  sometimes  by  uniting  with  them  in 
"  their  private  religious  exercises,  to  train  thctn  in  the 
"  habit  ol'  daily  prayer,  just  as  we  see  the  parent  bird, 
"  by  frequent  example  and  experiment,  teaching  and 
"  inducing  her  young  ones  to  use  the  wings  which 
"  God  has  given  them." 

Again,  in  "  Brief  Remarks,"  it  is  said — 

"That  the  name  of  God,  as  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
"  sometimes  denotes  his  characteristic  attributes,  and 
"  among  others  his  power,  will  easily  appear,  from  a 
"  reference  to  the  Concordance.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
"  true  in  general,  as  we  sometimes  hear  asserted,  that 
"  name  means  power." 

After  reciting  several  texts,  wherein  to  attach 
such  a  meaning  to  the  term  name,  is  said  to  tend 
"  in  a  very  dangerous  degree,  to  obscure,  and  even 
nullify  other  cardinal  truths,  to  which  these  pas- 
sages unquestionably  relate,"  the  following  is 
given  as  the  concluding  example. 

"A  similar  perversion  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
"  precepts  and  promises  of  our  Lord,  respecting  prayer 


"  in  his  name.  'Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  what. 
"  soever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
"  give  it  you,'  John,  xvi.  23.  The  meaning  [it  is 
"  added,]  of  such  passages,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  dis- 
"  pute.  If  we  may  venture  to  illustrate  the  subject  by 
"  a  reference  to  the  common  inlercouse  of  life,  it  may 
"  be  remarked,  that  to  ask  a  favour  of  A.  in  the  name 
"  of  B.,  is  to  make  use  of  the  authority  or  interest 
"  which  B.  has  in  A.  in  order  to  obtain  that  favour. 
"  Thus  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  can 
"  surely  be  nothing  else  than  to  offer  our  petitions  to 
"  God,  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  to  plead  his  in. 
"  terest  with  the  Father,  or  in  other  words,  to  pray  in 
"  sole  dependence  on  his  all-availing  mediation.  This 
"  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
"  the  Christian  believer ;  but  does  it  not  tend  to  de- 
"  prive  us  of  this  privilege  to  assert,  that  to  pray  in 
"  the  name  of  Jesus,  means  only  to  pray  under  the  in- 
"  fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  That  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  graciously  assists  the  prayer  of  the  Christian, 
"  and  that  we  cannot  pray  aright  without  his  infill- 
"  ence,  is  indeed  unquestionable;  but  why  should  any 
"  one  attempt  to  support  this  truth  by  so  wresting 
"  Scripture  as  to  banish  from  our  view  another  truth, 
"  equally  certain  and  equally  important?  Why  should 
"  we  countenance  a  gloss,  which  cannot  fail  to  en- 
"  courage  the  notion,  that  prayers  which  contain  no 
"  reference,  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  niedia- 
"  tion  of  Christ,  are  nevertheless  acceptable,  because 
"  they  are  still  offered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  name 
"  of  Christ." 

The  interpretation  thus  given  to  the  text,  and 
the  sentiments  thus  expressed,  are  evidently  at 
variance  with  those  held  by  our_  Religious  So- 
ciety. Friends  have  always  understood  the  words 
"  in  my  name,"  as  used  in  the  passage,  "  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you,"  to  have  the  same  import  as  in 
that  where  our  Saviour  says,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ;"  and  that  our  ancient 
Friends  uniformly  held  the  expression,  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  to  mean  power,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  proof.  Thus  Robert  Barclay 
says  in  his  proposition  on  Worship,  sect.  7.  "  So 
watching  in  a  holy  dependance  upon  the  Lord, 
and  meeting  together,  not  only  outwardly  in  one 
place,  but  thus  inwardly  in  one  spirit,  and  in  one 
name  of  Jesus,  which  is  his  power  and  virtue," 
&c. 

And  Isaac  Penington,  in  speaking  of  praying 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  alone  we  have  access  to  the  Father,  says, 
in  an  epistle  to  Friends  at  Horton,  "A  second 
thing  wherein  professors  grievously  mistake,  is, 
about  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ;  in  which 
name  he  that  asketh,  receiveth;  and  out  of  which 
there  is  no  right  asking  of  the  Father.  They 
think  that  praying  in  lite  name  of  Christ,  con- 
sists in  using  some  outward  words,  as  'Do  this  for 
thy  Son's  sake,'  or,  '  We  beg  of  thee  in  Christ's 
name;'  whereas  that  in  the  heart  which  knowetb 
not  the  Father,  may  use  such  words ;  and  that 
which  is  taught  of  the  Father  to  pray,  and  prayeth 
in  the  Son,  may  not  be  led  to  use  those  words. 
The  name  wherein  the  asking  and  acceptance  is, 
is  living;  and  he  that  prayeth  in  the  motion  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  the  power  and  virtue  of  the 
Son's  life,  he  prayeth  in  the  name  and  his  voice 
is  owned  of  the  Father,  and  not  the  other  who 
hath  learned  in  his  own  will,  time  and  spirit,  to 
use  those  words  relative  to  the  Son."  Letters,  p. 
837. 

l|' the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  latter' part  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  "  Brief  Keniarks" 
were  correct,  viz.,  that  no  prayers  can  he  accep- 
table, which  contain  no  reference  either  expressed 
or  implied,  to  the  mediation  of  Christ,  it  would 
necessarily  preclude  all  those  who,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,  are  cut  off  from  a  know- 

,  ledge  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  from 
coming  before  him  acceptably  in  supplication. 

I  Nay,  how  could  any  one,  in  such  a  case,  rightly 
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make  use  of  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  himself 
gave  as  an  example  to  his  disciples,  seeing  that  it 
contains  no  such  reference  '! 

The  passages  here  brought  together,  contain 
sentiments  in  many  respects  at  variance  with 
those  held  by  our  ancient  Friends,  and  always 
professed  by  our  Religious  Society.  There  are 
others  of  similar  character  scattered  throughout 
these  works,  and  many  which  are  unsatisfactory, 
either  on  account  of  the  want  of  clearness  and 
consistency  with  our  principles,  or  containing 
terms  which  Friends  do  not  approve.  That  in 
various  places  Christian  doctrine  is  supported  on 
Scriptural  ground,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it 
may  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  many, 
even  in  our  own  Society,  have  not  appreciated  the 
weighty  objections,  to  which  in  many  respects 
these  writings  are  liable. 

We  believe  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted,  have  had  an  in- 
jurious influence,  in  producing  feelings  of  division 
and  discord  among  Friends;  and  however  these 
feelings  may  have  been  increased  by  other  causes, 
they  are,  we  believe,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  those  writings. 
Although  such  works  may  be  put  forth  under  the 
plea  of  the  author's  sole  responsibility,  it  cannot 
Lie  expected  that  this  will  be  availing.  The 
members  will  inevitably  be  brought  into  collision 
of  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  correctness  of  the 
views,  the  right  of  the  authors  to  promulgate 
them,  and  of  the  meetings  to  which  they  belong, 
to  justify  them  in  it. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  weakening 
the  stability  of  the  members  in  the  acknowledged 
faith  of  the  Society,  feelings  of  unkindness  and 
jealousy  are  engendered;  those  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  firmly  to  withstand  all  innovation, 
may  be  charged  with  intolerance  and  prejudice, 
and  be  regarded  with  distrust  by  others,  who  ap- 
pear to  deem  the  departures  from  our  faith  to  be 
of  trivial  importance,  but  who  may  not  have 
adopted  the  opinions  which  they  do  not  as  yet 
openly  condemn.  One  inevitable  consequence 
which  attends  all  innovation  upon  its  religious 
principles,  is  the  injury  to  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  Society.  Not  only  is  the  Society  laid  open 
to  great  unsettlement  and  confusion,  and  the  peace 
of  families,  and  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
individuals  in  the  blessed  Truth,  greatly  endan- 
gered ;  but  by  allowing  the  first  wrong  to  pass 
uncondemned,  the  way  is  open  for  further  depar- 
tures from  the  scriptural  doctrines  which  Friends 
have  believed  and  maintained  from  the  beginning. 

Another  author,  likewise  a  member  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  has  exemplified  this  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  some 
parts  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  having 
relation  more  especially  to  the  Society  of  Friends: 
London,  1841" — in  which  the  author  professes  to 
give  his  views  in  relation  to  "various  important 
matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  either  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  our  Society,  or  specially  treated 
of  by  some  of  its  most  esteemed  writers;"  and  to 
point  out  what  appeared  to  him  "mistaken  or  er- 
roneous views  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  early 
Friends ;  showing  also,  as  occasion  required," 
what  he  esteems  "  their  natural  tendency  and  ex- 
perienced effects."  This  author  alleges,  that  in 
examining  some  of  those  writings,  both  historical 
and  doctrinal,  which  have  been  most  esteemed 
among  us,  he  "found  the  truth  contained  in  them 
mingled  with  no  inconsiderable  poition  of  what 
appeared  [to  him]  to  be  mistaken  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  and  erroneous  or  defective  statements 
of  some  parts  of  Christian  doctrine;"  and  in  re- 
ference to  those  worthies  among  our  early  Friends, 
whose  writings  have  been  always  approved  and 


adopted  by  the  Society,  and  against  which  his 
attack  is  directed,  he  says:— 

"  If  their  reputation  should  seem  in  any  degree  les- 
"  sened  by  what  I  have  done,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
"  that  this  effect  has  reference  to  their  character  as 
"  interpreters  of  Scripture  and  expounders  of  Christian 
"  doctrine,  not  as  devoted  followers  and  faithful  ser- 
"  vants  of  Christ.  I  am  persuaded,  after  much  exa- 
"  mination  and  reflection,  that  their  claim  to  deference 
"  in  the  former  character  has  in  past  times  been  too 
"  largely  and  implicitly  admitted  among  us,  and  that 
"  this  has  been,  and  in  some  degree  still  is,  a  source 
"  of  serious  injury  to  our  Society  and  to  the  cause  of 
"  truth  itself."    Page  xx. 

The  deference  here  alluded  to,  has  arisen  from 
no  exaggerated  estimate  of  those  worthies  as  men 
of  learning,  or  as  being  deeply  skilled  in  biblical 
criticism,  though  some  of  them  were  not  lacking 
even  in  these  respects  ;  but  because,  being  given 
up  unreservedly  to  obey  the  commands  of  Christ, 
their  writings,  and  the  whole  history  of  their  lives 
and  religious  labours,  give  evidence,  that  He  was 
pleased  by  the  revelation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
cause  them  to  know  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  So  that 
in  treating  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  manifest  that  they  speak  of  that  which  they 
have  looked  upon,  and  their  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  life.  And  it  was  observable,  that 
however  differently  circumstanced  as  to  outward 
condition  in  life,  natural  abilities,  or  mental  ac- 
quirements, though  often  widely  separated  and 
unknown  to  each  other,  they  yet  promulgated 
the  same  doctrine,  and  upheld  the  same  testimo- 
nies, insomuch  that  they  themselves  could  but 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  Lord's  doing  and 
marvellous  in  their  eyes. 

From  this  work  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 
"  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means 
"  appointed  by  God,  for  imparting  to  us,  either  direct- 
"  ly  or  indirectly,  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  that 
"  are  recorded  in  them ;  and  consequently  that  we 
"  are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  these  truths  will  be 
"  made  known  to  us  in  any  other  way  than  through 
"  their  medium."    Page  9. 

In  reference  to  the  opinion  advanced  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  it  is  said: — 

"And  if  it  be  so,  it  necessarily  involves  a  consequence 
"of  vast  practical  moment — the  obligation  which  rests 
«  upon  us  individually,  according  to  our  several  cir- 
"  cumstances  and  capacities,  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
"  as  being  the  divinely  authenticated  record,  and  to  us, 
"  the  appointed  source  of  that  truth  which  was  taught 
"  bv  Christ  and  his  apostles."    Page  13. 

Again,  in  referring  to  the  expression  of  R.  Bar- 
clay, wrhere,  in  speaking  of  instrumental  means, 
and  particularly  of  the  Scriptures,  in  relation  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  he  says,  "the  question 
is  not  what  may  be  profitable  or  helpful,  but  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,"  this  author  remarks — 

"  Now  on  this  I  would  observe,  that  if  we  consider 
"  the  question  as  a  practical  one,  having  relation  to 
"  mankind  at  large,  we  find  that  the  intervention  of 
"  outward  means  is  in  reality,  not  merely  profitable 
"  and  helpful,  but  even  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
"  to  the  attainment  of  the  true  knowledge  here  referred 
"  to."    Page  225. 

If  the  assertions  thus  made  were  true,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  is  life  eternal,  but  through 
instrumental  means ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  would  become  essential  to  salvation  ; 
and  being  "  the  appointed  source  of  truth,"  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  at  all  times  of  being  under 
the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
reading  and  studying  them. 

Referring  to  the  passage  in  which  George  Fox, 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  which  were  opened  up- 
on his  mind,  says,  "  this  I  saw  in  the  pure  open- 
ings of  the  light,  without  the  help  of  any  man, 


neither  did  I  then  know  wjbe.re  to  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  afterwards  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures I  found  it,"  this  author  remarks — 

"  If  such  was  really  his  impression,  I  am  constrain- 
"  ed  to  believe  it  was  a  mistaken  one."     Page  251. 

If,  as  is  here  supposed,  our  honourable  elder 
George  Fox,  was  so  entirely  mistaken  in  his  be- 
lief of  the  source,  from  which  and  by  which,  he 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  not  an  im- 
postor, he  was  labouring  under  a  grievous  delu- 
sion"!— either  of  which  conclusions  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  results 
which  accompanied  and  have  followed  his  labours. 

Commenting  upon,  and  expressing  his  disappro- 
val of  the  terms  of  the  fifth  proposition  in  Barclay's 
Apology,  in  consequence  of  his  application  of  the 
term  light  in  reference  to  Christ;  after  giving 
what  he  calls,  a  condensed  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Universal  light  as  set  forth  by  Barclay,  it 
is  said  : — 

"  Even  were  we  to  understand  it  [the  doctrine  of 
"  the  universal  light]  as  meant  to  be  simply  identical 
"  with  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  think  it  would  still 
"  be  open  to  objection  as  implying  that  in.  some  sense 
"  the  Spirit  dwells  in  all  men,  even  in  the  unregener- 
"  ate."    Page  270. 

Commenting  upon  the  text,  "  That  was  the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  it  is  said  : — 

"  The  context  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  that 
"  these  words  refer  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
"  manifestly  he  himself  who  is  here,  as  in  many  other 
"  places,  especially  in  this  gospel,  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Light.  Hence  I  cannot  regard  it  as  affording  any 
"  evidence  that  the  term  Light  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
"  denote  a  spiritual  principle,  or  as  teaching  that  such 
"  a  principle  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  all  men."  Page 
276. 

Again  he  says — 

"On  grounds  such  as  these  I  conclude  that  in  the 
"  passage  now  under  consideration,  Christ  is  called 
"  the  true  Light,  with  a  direct  reference  to  his  mani- 
"  festation  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  the  expression  '  light- 
"  eth  every  man,'  refers  to  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
"  those  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  his  gospel." 
Page  279. 

Objecting  to  Barclay's  application  of  the  text, 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men,"  as  proving  the  uni- 
versality of  divine  grace,  it  is  said  that — 

"  The  context  plainly  limits  it  to  such  as  have  been 
"  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
"  shows  that  the  apostle  employed  it  not  to  denote  the 
"  whole  human  race,  but  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
"  that  this  doctrine  was  alike  addressed  to  every  age, 
"  sex,  and  condition  of  men,  without  exception  or  dis- 
tinction."    Page  284. 

So  likewise,  referring  to  the  text,  "  But  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  rece  ved  of  him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you, 
&c."  it  is  said  : 

"  I  must  object  to  a  view  of  the  subject  which  rep- 
"  resents  the  heavenly  gift  thus  designated,  and  the 
"  capacity  of  discerning  between  truth  and  error, 
"  which  pertained  to  it,  as  being  derived  from  an  im- 
"  mediate  revelation  without'the  intervention  of  instru- 
"  mental  means."    Page  233. 

A  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  and 
saving  light,  has  always  been  firmi}'  maintained 
by  our  religious  Society.  It  is  plainly  asserted 
in  the  declaration  respecting  Christ,  "  that  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ;"  and  it  is  also  set  forth 
by  the  apostle  where  he  says,  "For  the  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness ;  because  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them."    But  this  writer 
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not  only  denies  this  saving  light  to  be  in  all  men, 
but  that  even  in  believers,  those  who  possess  it, 
it  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
error  without  "the  intervention  of  instrumental 
means." 

Respecting  the  Gospel,  and  that  salvation  which 
it  offers,  the  following  opinions  are  expressed: — 


man  of  all  kinds;  the  benefit  of  whose  offering  is 
not  only  extended  to  such  who  have  the  distinct 
outward  knowledge  of  his  deatli  and  sufferings,  as 
the  same  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  but  even 
unto  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  this  knowledge  by  some  inevitable  acci- 
dent; which  knowledge  we  willingly  confess  to 
be  very  profitable  and  comfortable,  but  not  abso 


«  If  t1,i8  general  description  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  "  unto  such  from  whom  God  himse]f 

"  be  correct  (and  it  will  I  behove  be  iound  to  be  that         J  . 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  Scripture)  the  way  of  hath  withheld  it:  yet  they  may  be  made  par- 


"  deliverance  which  it  proposes,  must  necessarily  have 
"  respect  to  those  who  hear  it :  and  these  we  know 
"  form  only  a  part  of  mankind."    Page  45. 

Again  : — 

"  Further,  if  we  examine  the  volume  of  Scripture, 


takers  of  the  mystery  of  his  death  (though  igno 
rant  of  the  history)  if  they  suffer  his  seed  and 
light  (enlightening  their  hearts)  to  take  place  (in 
which  light,  communion  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  enjoyed)  so  as  of  wicked  men  to  become 
holy,  and  lovers  of  that  power  by  whose  inward 


"  we  shall,  I  think,  sec  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  a J  and  secret  touches  they  feel  themselves  turned 


"  general  principle,  the  discovery  which  it  makes  of 
"  the  divine  counsels  in  relation  to  the  eternal  interests 
"  of  men,  has  reference  to  those  to  whom  its  contents 
"  are  made  known,  and  not  to  the  human  family  at 
"  large.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  truths 
"  which  God  has  revealed  to  man  through  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,  are  not  designed  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  but 
"  to  effect  important  practical  results.  Hence  as  these 
"  truths  are  in  the  nature  of  things  addressed  to  those 
"  who  read  or  hear  them,  so  do  they  especially  relate 
"  to  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  such  ;  not 
"  referring  to  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  any  further 
"  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Di- 
"  vine  will,  that  those  who  have  the  knowledge  of 
"  God's  revealed  truth  should  communicate  it  to  their 
"  less  privileged  fellow  men. 

"  Thus  while  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
"  declare,  that  all  men  have  sinned,  and  are  thereby 
"  children  of  wrath,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  way 
"  of  salvation  applicable  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
"  all,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  that  it  should 
"  be  published  to  all,  and  that  deliverance  from  the 
"  wrath  to  come,  is  contingent  on  its  being  believed 
"  and  obeyed  by  those  who  hear  it ;  they  do  not  pro- 
"  fess  to  unfold  the  final  destiny  of  those  to  whom  it 
"  is  not  made  known. 

"  In  stating  this  as  a  general  truth,  I  am.  however, 
"  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  the  Scriptures 
"  afford  no  data  whatever  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
"  in  regard  to  the  question  now  before  us.  It  appears 
"  to  me,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  their  testimony,  the 
"  subject  is  left  in  such  a  position  as  to  admit  of  our 
"  safely  taking  either  of  two  courses  in  regard  to  it. 
"  On  the  one  hand,  they  who  judge  it  to  be  wisest  or 
"  safest  to  leave  all  consideration  of  it,  as  a  matter 
"  not  expressly  revealed  by  God,  confiding  in  his  per- 
"  feet  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  doubtless  fully  justi- 
"  lied  in  so  doing.  On  the  other,  they  who  think 
"  themselves  called  upon  to  entertain  it,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  vindicating  the  Divine  goodness  in  opposition  to 
"  the  fearful  assumption  that  all  who  are  ignorant  of 
"  the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  thereby  necessarily  exclu- 
"  ded  from  the  benefit  of  his  salvation,  will  not  only 
"  find  in  Scripture  ample  means  for  that  purpose,  but 
"  also  sufficient  ground  for  giving  a  general  alfirma- 
"  tive  answer  to  the  question  above  proposed."  Page 
59. 


After  stating  these  opinions,  the  reasons  are 
given  upon  which,  the  author  says,  he  conceives 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  a  way  of  salva- 
tion is  open  to  all  mankind  ;  but  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  conclusion  rests,  is  such,  as 
should  lead  us  to  hold  it  modestly,  and  cheerfully 
indulge  those  who  may  think  it  safer,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  revelation,  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter, as  one  respecting  which  they  arc  neither  re- 
quired nor  qualified  to  form  a  decided  judgment, 
the  matter  being  one  which  after  all  cannot  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  of  absolute  certainty.  Such 
views  as  arc  here  expressed  cast  a  doubt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  those  who 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  nor 
are  they  consonant  with  the  doctrine  held  by  our 
Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  from 


from  the  evil  to  the  good,  and  learn  to  do  to  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by  ;  in  which  Christ  himself 
affirms  all  to  be  included.  As  they  have  then 
falsely  and  erroneously  taught,  who  have  denied 
Christ  to  have  died  for  all  men ;  so  neither  have 
they  sufficiently  taught  the  truth,  who  affirming 
him  to  have  died  for  all,  have  added  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  outward  knowledge  thereof,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  saving  effect."    Prop.  VI. 

In  treating  upon  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
sin,  the  following  language  is  used : 

"  These  expressions  [freedom  from  sin,  and  the  ser 
"  vice  of  God  and  of  righteousness]  cannot  mean  in 
"  their  general  application,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
"  men  are  wholly  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
"  found  habitually  rendering  a  perfect  obedience  to 
"  the  law  of  God.  We  know  certainly  that  this  was 
"  not  the  case  with  at  least  the  greater  part  of  those 
"  whom  the  apostle  addressed  as  being  made  free  from 
"  sin ;  any  more  than  it  is  now  the  case  with  those 
"  whom  on  scriptural  grounds,  we  justly  recognize  as 
"  servants  of  God."    Page  84. 

From  this  exposition  it  would  follow,  that  scrip 
turally  speaking,  a  man  may  be  a  servant  of  Sa- 
tan, while  on  scripture  grounds  he  is  justly  recog 
nized  as  a  servant  of  God. 

Again,  in  controverting  the  position  laid  down 
in  Barclay's  proposition  concerning  Perfection, 
that  persons  may  be  free  from  actual  sinning  and 
transgressing  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  respect 
perfect,  it  is  said  : — 

"  If,  instead  of  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  question 
"  of  possibility,  we  regard  it  in  a  practical  point  of 
"  view,  and  with  relation  to  actual  experience,  I  be- 
"  lieve  we  shall  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit  what  is 
"  stated  in  the  proposition."    Page  348. 

Again : — 

"  But  can  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  is,  or  indeed 
"  ever  has  been,  a  class  of  persons  thus  living  free 
"  from  actual  sinning  ?  I  do  not  think  cither  that  ex- 
"  pcricncc  and  observation  warrant  our  going  so  fir,  or 
"  that  we  have  any  sutlicient  authority  tor  it  in  Scrip- 
"  ture."    Page  348. 

If  the  positions  taken  in  the  extracts  given, 
were  true,  it  must  follow,  either  that  men  never 
are  wholly  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  in  this 
world,  or  that  freedom  from  sin  is  compatible  with 
the  occasional  commission  of  sin,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  only 
who  shall  see  God.  The  heart  must  therefore,  at 
some  time,  be  made  completely  clean,  in  those 
who  are  prepared  to  enter  his  presence;  and  the 
same  power  which  cleanses  and  makes  pure,  is 
able  to  keep  the  temple  where  he  dwells,  free 
from  spot  or  blemish. 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  with  icatcr  practised 
in  the  primitive  church,  it  is  said,  in  p.  117 — 

"The  baptism  which  was  thus  practised  in  the 
"  apostolic  age  of  the  Church,  has  been  generally,  and 
/  believe  justly,  regarded  as  that  of  which  our  bless 


Robert  Barclay's  Apology  :  "  Therefore  Christ  "  ed  Lord  spake  in  his  parting  commission  to  the  ele- 
hath  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  not  only  for  all  "  ven  apostles" — 

kinds  of  men,  as  some  vainly  talk,  but  for  every  | — when  he  directed  them  to  baptize  in  the  name 


of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is,  however,  admitted  by  this  author, 
that  water  baptism  was  not  thus  instituted  as  an 
ordinance  to  be  perpetually  and  universally  ob- 
served among  Christians.  But  the  arguments  ad- 
duced are  altogether  insufficient  to  prove  that  the 
baptism  then  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  was  not 
to  be  perpetually  and  universally  requisite  for  all 
his  true  disciples.  Water  is  neither  mentioned 
nor  implied  in  the  injunction,  nor  is  there  any 
limit  to  the  baptism  commanded. 

After  speaking  of  the  belief  of  Friends  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  that  of  speaking  unto  men 
to  edification,  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  still  continued,  and  expressing 
his  unity  with  it,  as  a  part  of  their  testimony  to 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ; 
it  is  added,  page  330 — 

"  At  the  same  time  I  must  express  my  belief  that 
"  from  its  [the  Society  of  Friends]  rise,  there  has  ex- 
"  isted  among  its  members  more  or  less  of  a  defective 
"  apprehension  of  the  circumstances  under  which  spi- 
"  ritual  gifts  are  now  exercised  in  the  church;  by  rea- 
"  son  of  which,  the  appointed  connexion  between  the 
"  exercise  of  ministry  and  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scrip. 
"  tures,  as  the  means  provided  for  instructing  the 
"  Church  in  divine  truth,  has  not  been  in  the  general 
"  fully  appreciated." 

Again,  the  writer,  after  alluding  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  mistaken  estimate  both  of  the 
place  assigned  to  direct  revelation  in  the  present 
economy  of  the  Church,  and  also  of  that  allotted 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  says — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  in  whatever  degree  such  a  de- 
"  fective  view  of  the  subject  prevailed,  it  could  not 
"  fail  to  have  a  hurtful  influence  on  the  character  of 
"  the  ministry.  By  preventing  the  Scriptures  from 
"  being  distinctly  regarded  as  the  appointed  source 
"  from  which  ministers  are  to  derive  their  knowledge 
"  of  the  truths  which  they  declare,  it  would  almost 
"  necessarily  interfere  in  some  degree  or  other,  with 
"  such  an  use  of  them  as  this  appointment  demands." 
Page  380. 

Again,  in  page  333 — 

"Were  the  important  principle  more  distinctly  re- 
"  cognized,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  appointed 
"  mams  for  conveying  to  the  Church  the  knowledge  of 
"  divine  truth,  it  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  care- 
"  ful  examination  of  their  contents,  and  an  increased 
"  disposition  to  make  use  of  such  helps,  for  ascertain- 
"  ing  their  true  meaning,  as  arc  placed  within  our 
"  reach.  In  this  way  a  more  correct  apprehension  of 
"  some  matters  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
"  many  parts  of  Scripture,  would  gradually  pervade 
"  the  body  at  large;  and  would  extend  to  individuals 
"  whose  circumstances  or  habits  of  mind  necessarily 
"  disqualify  them  for  much  personal  application  to  the 
"  study  of  the  sacred  volume.  I  must,  however,  be 
"  permitted  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  benefit 
"  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course  cannot  be  fully 
"  obtained,  without  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  from 
"  undue  deference  to  the  views  and  modes  of  expres- 
"  sion  adopted  by  our  early  Friends,  than  has  hitherto 
"  been  common  amongst  us." 

Although  it  has  always  been  the  religious  con- 
cern of  our  Society,  to  recommend  to  ministers 
and  others  the  diligent  and  frequent  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  yet  to  set  persons  occupying  the 
station  of  ministers  to  work  studying  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  learn  those  truths  which  they  are  to  com- 
municate to  their  hearers,  and  to  urge  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  examine  and  compare  the  vari- 
ous commentaries  and  criticisms  upon  them,  put 
forth  by  learned  men ;  while  the  idea  is  held 
up  that  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  is  not  the 
same  now,  as  formerly,  and  that  there  is,  in  the 
Society,  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  place  assigned 
to  direct  revelation;  is  calculated,  if  acted  upon, 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  office,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  wordy,  lifeless  ministry  in  the  Society. 
The  gift,  and  the  qualification  to  exercise  it,  must 
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be  derived  immediately  from  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  Church;  and  every  truly  anointed  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  exercises  his  gift,  "not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  His  speech  and  his 
preaching-  are  not  with  enticing1  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power;  that  the  faith  of  the  hearers  may  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

When  remarking  upon  the  duty  of  private 
prayer  and  the  true  warrant  for  it,  that  words  are 
not  essential  to  it,  and  that  men  may  be  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  when 
language  is  not  uttered ;  he  says : — 

"  I  must,  however,  believe,  that  such  utterance,  ac- 
"  companied  by  a  suitable  posture  of  the  body,  is  the 
"  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
"  the  heart,  and  that  it  is  ordinarily  implied  when 
"  prayer  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Indeed,  so  inti- 
"  mately  are  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  parts  of  our 
"  constitution  united,  that  while  the  emotions  of  the 
"  soul  prompt  to  the  utterance  of  the  lips,  the  latter  is 
"  often  found,  in  its  turn,  to  be  a  means  of  increasing 
"  the  fervor  and  strength  of  the  former.''    Page  378. 

On  this  principle,  the  passions  might  be  wrought 
up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  those  who  are  readily 
warmed  by  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  might 
imagine  their  performances  to  be  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  that  availeth  much,  but,  after  their 
creaturely  efforts,  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

The  following  are  given  "as  some  of  the  evil 
consequences,"  which  the  author  believes  to  have 
resulted  from  what  he  styles  "  the  defective  and 
incorrect  views,"  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  retained  by  the  Society,  viz. — 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures,  have  not  in  the  general 
"  been  sufficiently  regarded  and  used  among  us  as  the 
"  appointed  record  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  source 
"  from  which  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  to  be  derived 
"  by  the  Church" — "  the  introduction  among  us  of 
"  imperfect,  not  to  say  erroneous  views  in  regard  to 
"  some  important  parts  of  Divine  truth," — "  an  undue 
"  estimate  of  the  place  assigned  to  immediate  revela- 
"  tion  in  the  economy  of  the  Church,  with  an  inade- 
quate one  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  volume  or 
inspiration," — "a  disposition  in  those  who  held 
them,  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  spiritual 
"  authority  under  which  they  spoke,  wrote  and  acted," 
"  — "and  lastly,  the  influence  which  extreme  views  re- 
"  specling  immediate  revelation  have  had  upon  the 
ministry  among  us,  and  the  erroneous  estimate  of  its 
character  and  authority,  to  which  they  have  some- 
"  times  led."    Pages  253,  4,  6. 

As  a  general  charge  against  the  Society,  it  is 
said : — 

"Looking  at  the  past  history  of  our  Society,  it  can- 
"  not,  I  think,  be  said,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 
"  various  characters  and  offices,  has  always  had  that 
"  place  in  our  general  views  of  doctrinal  truth,  our 
"  ministry  and  writings,  which  he  has  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
"  method  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  for  carrying  on 
"  the  Lord's  work  in  the  earth,  namely,  the  preaching 
"  of  salvation  through  faith  in  his  name."    Page  312. 

Besides  the  attack  upon  Barclay's  Apology,  of 
which  the  author  states  "  he  has  made  most  use," 
because,  among  other  reasons,  "it  is  altogether 
the  work  which  has  had  in  past  times,  and  which 
yet  continues  to  have,  the  greatest  amount  of  in 
fluence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  upon  our  doc 
trinal  views  and  modes  of  expression  ;"  there  are 
attempts  made  to  controvert  doctrinal  statements 
of  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Thomas  Story 
John  Richardson,  and  Richard  Claridge. 

The  quotations  given  will  exhibit  some  of  the 
writer's  views  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice: 
and  although  there  are  in  the  work,  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  necessity  therefor,  yet  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others  advocated  throughout  the  work,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  our 


Religious  Society.  The  Appendix  abounds  with 
charges  against  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends, 
and  with  cavils  at  the  interpretations  of  Scripture 
passages  given  by  them,  and  always  received  by 
the  Society.  We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  againt  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
work  ;  to  declare  our  unshaken  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  to  deny  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  founders  of  our  Religious  Society,  and  the  ex- 
cellent works  which  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Were  the  Society  to  conform  to  the  unscriptural 
opinions  advocated  in  the  work  under  notice,  it 
would  be  carried  back  to  the  beggarly  elements, 
to  the  institution  of  a  ministry  dependant  upon 
human  talents  and  learning,  influenced  by  the 
various  jarring  commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures  now  existing  in  Christendom  ;  and  that 
most  precious  freedom  from  reliance  upon  outward 
means,  would  be  lost,  in  which  we  are  enabled  to 
sit  down  together  in  solemn  silence,  and  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  without  the 
intervention  of  words.  Thus  the  very  existence 
of  the  Society  would  be  destroyed. 

We  think  it  right  to  revert  to  an  allegation  in 
a  quotation  from  one  of  the  works  first  brought 
into  view,  in  which  it  is  said  that  mistakes  in  the 
interpretation  of  certain  Scripture  texts,  gave 
countenance  to  the  errors  of  those  who  seceded 
from  the  Society  in  America,  and  aided  "in  the  tre- 
mendous process"  of  their  heresy.  These  alleged 
mistakes,  as  has  been  shown  above,  are  the  views 
taken  by  our  early  Friends  of  those  texts.  That 
the  seceders  attempted  to  wrest  many  passages 
from  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  to  support 
their  own  opinions,  is  true;  but  those  excellent 
writings  were  fully  cleared  at  the  time,  from  the 
imputations  thus  attempted  to  be  east  upon  them. 

We  reject  the  pernicious  errors  of  those  who 
seceded  from  us,  and  of  all  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  regarding 
him  as  a  mere  man,  and  who  do  not  admit  his 
death  upon  the  cross  to  be  the  one  great,  universal 
offering  and  sacrifice  tor  peace,  atonement  for  sin, 
and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  In 
teaching  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
the  purchase  of  that  sacrifice,  whilst  they  still 
professed  a  belief  in  the  guidance  of  the  light  of 
Christ,  they  were  led  by  their  own  benighted  rea- 
son and  imagination:  and  we  testify  that  they 
who  entertain  these  unsound  doctrines,  have  de- 
parted from  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  would  have  preserved  them  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  we  further  testify, 
that  a  belief  in,  and  faithful  submission  to,  the  in- 
ward manifestation  of  the  light  of  Christ,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
would  never  lead  any  one  to  deny  him  in  his  in- 
comprehensible fulness,  as  he  is  glorified  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  nor  to  limit  him  to  his 
spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart. 

But  we  also  object  to  many  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  contained  in  the  works  under  examina- 
tion; and  believing  with  Robert  Barclay,  that  one 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  a  true  Church,  is  to 
bear  a  joint  testimony,  not  only,  "for  the  truth," 
but  also  "  against  error,"  thus  becoming  "  as  one 
family  and  household ;"  we  hold  it  to  be  not 
merely  the  privilege,  but  the  religious  duty  of  all, 
whose  eyes  are  opened  in  the  light  of  Christ  to 
see  these  things  as  they  really  are,  to  warn  and 
put  their  brethren  in  religious  fellowship  upon 
their  guard,  against  opinions  leading  to  conse- 
quences dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Society, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  gracious  designs 
of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church,  in  raising  us 
up  to  be  a  people,  might  be  marred  or  impeded. 

A  fundamental  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which  our  Society  has  always  felt  itself  required 


to  insist  upon,  as  being  of  essential  practical  im- 
portance, is  that  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
and  obeying  the  immediate  manifestations  and 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  of  religion  must  be  there. 
The  Holy  Spirit  appears  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  as  the  swift  witness  against  sin;  and  it  is  in 
the  light  of  its  teaching  that  man  comes  to  see  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  true  repentance  and 
contrition,  and  the  strength  to  forsake  sin,  are  its 
gifts:  as  we  regard  its  manifestations  and  obey  its 
voice,  we  shall  be  led  along  in  the  path  of  duty,  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge  of  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  concerning  us  :  we  shall  experience  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification  and  redemption.  It  is  in 
the  path  of  steadfast  humble  obedience,  in  which 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  Truth  from  stature  to 
stature,  that  we  are  qualified  rightly  to  understand 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  pre- 
cious promises  which  they  contain.  While  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  are  hid  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  they  are  revealed  to  the  children  of 
the  Lord  as  he  sees  fit ;  and  thus  their  faith  does 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
of  God,  manifested  in  their  souls.  The  same 
divine  Spirit  which  inspired  the  holy  men  to  write 
the  Scriptures,  not  only  leads  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  a  full  belief  of  the  sacred  truths  they 
contain,  but  also  prompts  to  the  frequent  and 
serious  perusal  of  them.  The  more  faithful  any 
are  to  the  internal  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  more  will  they  love  to  read  and 
meditate  upon  the  sacred  truths  recorded  therein, 
and  conform  their  lives  thereto ;  that  they  may  be 
made  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the  faith  of 
which  He  is  the  holy  Author. 

Yet  as  simple  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
secret  manifestations  of  the  ligh^of  Christ  in  the 
heart,  is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  this  faith, 
and  as  the  substance  of  all  religion  is  a  holy  self- 
denying  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  our  early  Friends 
insisted  upon  the  latter,  both  in  their  writings 
and  discourses,  as  the  thing  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  immediately  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  But  by  insisting  upon  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  knowledge  of  doctrine, 
and  the  study  of  the  Bible,  a  proficiency  in  these 
things  may  come  to  be  regarded,  equally  at  least 
with  the  taking  up  of  the  cross  and  the  denying  of 
the  world,  as  the  evidence  of  religious  growth  and 
attainment. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  such  views  tend  to 
undermine  the  life  o'f  religion  in  the  Society  ;  and 
they  do  this,  even  when  the  form  of  sound  words 
may  be  adhered  to,  and  there  may  be  no  heresy 
in  doctrine  distinctly  avowed.  For  such  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  subtlety 
of  the  unwearied  adversary,  that  man  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ,  justified  by  his 
blood,  and  saved  by  his  imputed  righteousness, 
merely  because  he  believes  the  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  while  he  has  never  known  the  flaming 
sword,  that  keeps  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  to 
pass  upon  the  transgressing  nature,  separating  be- 
tween the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  making  him 
a  true  believer  in  Christ  from  the  inward  heart- 
felt knowledge  of  him  as  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God,  that  has  brought  him  out  of  his 
fallen  condition,  and  restored  him  to  the  paradise 
and  image  of  God,  which  was  lost  by  transgres- 
sion. There  is  hence  a  danger  of  separating  what 
our  blessed  Lord  has  done  for  us,  without  us,  from 
what  it  is  indispensable  to  experience  him  to  do 
for  us  within  us;  and  of  thinking  that  a  man  may 
be<i  true  Christian  because  of  his  religious  belief, 
and  without  his  doing  the  will  of  God  through 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

A  religion  adopted  from  study  and  reason,  and 
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stored  in  the  memory,  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  mere  opinion,  unstable 
and  fluctuating,  wanting  in  that  clear  and  certain 
conviction  which  springs  from  heartfelt  experi- 
ence, and  without  that  hold  upon  the  conduct 
which  marks  the  faith  of  the  true  disciple. 

Not  being  grounded  on  the  inward  work  of 
Christ  upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  experience,  does  not  make  obedi- 
ence in  the  day  of  small  things  the  essential  con- 
dition of  greater  attainments;  but  rather  reasons 
away  these  little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  things  of 
small  account;  and  so  tramples  under  foot  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  with 
the  spirit,  and  the  pursuits,  the  maxims,  and  the 
manners  of  the  world. 

Being  in  its  nature  self-active  andsuperficial,  it 
may  lead  the  preacher  to  frequent  speaking  in  our 
solemn  assemblies,  without  sufficiently  regarding 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  waiting  upon  Him 
who  is  mouth  and  wisdom  to  the  rightly  anointed 
minister.  Instead  of  speaking  of  what  his  eyes 
have  seen,  his  hands  have  handled,  and  he  himself 
has  really  tasted,  of  the  word  of  life  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  under  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ;  his  preach- 
ing may  be  dry  doctrinal  discourses,  or  efforts  of 
human  rhetoric;  unaccompanied  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  set  off  in  the  form 
of  sound  and  scriptural  words. 

This  religion  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  if  it 
supplants,  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to  sustain 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heart-changing  and  illuminating 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  effectually  blinds 
the  eye,  and  disqualifies  the  mind  for  judging 
rightly  in  the  important  concerns  of  the  Church. 

As  it  affects  the  minister,  so  must  it  affect  the 
elder;  who  would  be  no  longer  prepared  to  try 
words  as  the  motith  tasteth  meat,  or  to  distinguish 
the  plain  unsophisticated  gospel  ministry,  which 
stands  in  the  demonstration  of  the  8pirit  and  of 
power,  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  fluent  preacher, 
which  fails  to  wound  the  man  of  sin. 

Should  this  superficial  religion  prevail,  it  would 
introduce  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  the  world 
into  the  very  bosom  of  Society.  Our  meetings 
for  worship,  instead  of  being  held  in  the  name 
and  power  of  Christ,  might  he  rendered  opDortu- 


nities  for  bold  and  popular  preachers  to  lead  astray 
the  people  from  the  true  fold.  Having  rejected 
the  Guide  of  life,  we  should  be  left  to  choose  our 
own  paths,  and  should  inevitably  fall  into  confu- 
sion and  error.  For  if  we  cast  aside  our  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  the  government  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  shall  assuredly  become  the  prey  of 
unbelief  and  anarchy. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  deep  trial  and  sifting 
within  our  borders.  The  enemy  of  truth  and  of 
the  soul's  salvation,  has  succeeded  by  various 
stratagems  in  marring  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
Zion,  and  it  behoves  all  those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  waste  places  built  up,  and  the  former 
paths  restored,  to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
walking  by  the  same  rule  and  minding  the  same 
thing,  rally  to  first  principles,  and  labour  harmo- 
niously in  the  great  work  of  our  day.  It  is  from 
a  fervent  desire  to  be  found  thus  engaged  in  the 
Lord's  work,  and  from  no  wish  to  cast  censure 
upon  individuals,  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained to  make  the  preceding  exposition  ;  and  it 
is  our  earnest  desire,  that  all  our  members,  while 
showing  feelings  of  kindness  and  true  Christian 
charity  towards  each  other,  may  be  aroused  to  a 
clear  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  our 
Society,  and  be  willing,  humbly  and  fervently  to 
enter  into  an  examination,  how  far  they  are  con- 
tributing to  hasten  or  to  avert  it. 

The  Lord  will  have  a  tried  people  to  show  forth 
his  praise.  And  if  we  are  not  willing  to  maintain 
our  allegiance  to  him,  if  we  let  fall  the  banner 
which  he  has  given  us  to  display  because  of  the 
truth,  we  shall  be  rejected ;  and  others  will  be 
raised  up  who  will  exalt  those  pure  doctrines  and 
testimonies  which  the  Lord  Almighty  qualified 
primitive  Friends  to  live  up  to,  and  to  preach  with 
holy  zeal,  in  the  pure  language,  which  was  re- 
stored to  them. 

Against  these  dangers  which  threaten  the 
Church,  there  is  but  one  defence — a  hearty  and 
practical  return  to  First  Principles.  The  light  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  every  heart,  which  is  the 
swift  reprover  of  sin,  and  shines  more  and  more 
in  the  humble  and  obedient  soul  unto  the  perfect 
day,  will,  if  we  follow  its  guidance  in  all  things 
as  it  makes  them  manifest,  lead  us  into  all  truth 
and  unto  all  humility  and  holiness. 


Were  we  enabled,  through  Divine  favour,  to 
come  up  more  fully  to  th£t  degree  of  watchfulness 
and  obedience  which  our  predecessors  in  the  truth 
experienced, "how  great  a  change  would  take  place 
among  us!  How  circumspect  would  be  the  con- 
duct, how  guarded  the  conversation  of  our  mem- 
bers !  Their  desires  being  after  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  soul's  salvation,  they  would  not  suf- 
fer the  pursuit,  and  the  accumulation  or  the  plea- 
sures of  riches,  to  engross  their  affections.  Keep- 
ing before  them  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
blessed  precepts  and  example  of  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter, they  would  be  marked  by  self-denial,  modera- 
tion and  humility  in  all  their  walking.  Our  testi- 
mony to  Christian  plainness  and  simplicity  would 
be  maintained  in  the  avoiding  of  a  compliance 
with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  in  the 
furniture  and  decorations  of  our  houses,  and  in  our 
manner  of  living  and  entertaining  company  ;  com- 
pliances which  have  long  been  increasingly  pre- 
valent with  many  among  us,  and  which  feed  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  the  creature,  and  render  the 
lives  of  those  who  thus  conform  to  the  customs  of 
a  vain  world,  a  practical  contradiction  to  their 
holy  and  self-denying  profession. 

This  humble  consistent  walking,  a  godly  zeal, 
the  love  of  each  other  in  that  fellowship  which  is 
in  the  ever  blessed  and  unchangeable  Truth, 
would  again  distinguish  us  as  a  people,  and  it 
would  again  be  said  of  us  as  of  old,  "  See  how 
these  Quakers  love  one  another !" 

Were  we  thus  unreservedly  to  submit  to  the 
turnings  and  overturnings  of  the  Divine  Hand 
upon  us,  individually  and  as  a  people,  Truth 
would  rise  more  and  more  into  dominion  in  our 
religious  assemblies;  messengers  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  would,  in  the  Lord's  own  time,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  be  sent  forth  as  of  old  ; 
judges  as  at  the  first  and  counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  be  known  amongst  us;  our  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  the  Discipline  would  be 
increasingly  weighty  and  edifying ;  forward  and 
self-confident  spirits  would  stand  rebuked  in  the 
authority  of  Truth ;  the  shout  of  a  king  would 
yet  be  heard  in  our  camp;  and  He  who  has  hith- 
erto helped  us,  would  still  condescend  to  be  to  his 
stripped  and  peeled  people,  the  Healer  of  breach- 
es, and  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 
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Australia,  natives  of;  1.  9.  17.  25.  41. 

Alligator,  habits  of  the,  34. 

A  new  arrangement,  72. 

Ardent  spirits,  new  use  for,  75. 

Addison,  extract,  77. 

Are  the  planets  inhabited  ?  82. 

Anne  Askewe,  94. 

Afflictions,  102. 

Alarm  lock,  102. 

Atmosphere,  the,  142.  146. 153. 

Aborigines,  the,  95. 

Adhesive  seed,  178. 

Animal  sagacity,  &c.  207. 

Apprentices,  &c.  in  factories,  211. 

"As  Truth  opens  the  way,"  239. 

Alum  works,  257. 

Adventure  in  the  tombs,  an,  270. 

"  And  he  died,"  274. 

Adventure  with  Arabs,  ancient  manuscripts,  apple  of 
Sodom,  275. 

Asylum,  Friends',  annual  report  of  managers,  278. 

 ,  physician's  report,  282. 

An  Australian  night,  278. 
Air  beds,  280. 
Africa,  settlements  in,  293. 
Arctic  expedition,  the,  294. 
A  slight  cold,  298. 

Application  of  science  to  industry,  327. 

American  steel,  336. 

Anecdote  of  a  panther,  375. 

An  affectionate  gobbler,  376. 

Advantage  of  a  trunk,  380. 

A  word  to  parents,  388. 

Anecdotes  of  Natural  History,  395. 

An  honourable  man,  395. 

A  trading  princess,  400. 

Alexander,  Deborah,  403. 

Accident  to  the  Nassau  balloon,  414, 

Bees  nests  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  3. 

Beale,  Abraham,  10. 

Bear,  Anecdote  of  a,  19. 

Bartram,  Rachel  C,  the  late,  22.  30. 

Backhouse,  John,  38. 

Borneo,  the  town  of,  39. 

Burnyeat,  Jonathan,  45. 

Butter,  to  make  good  in  winter,  55. 

Books  for  the  fire,  71. 

Burnet,  judge,  72. 

Break  in  the  basin  of  the  Schuylkill  waterworks,  77  . 
Better  do  it  at  once,  87. 

Barbary  States,  slavery  of  Friends  in  the,  94. 
Bond,  Elizabeth,  memorial  concerning,  118. 
Bed-room,  the,  183. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  197. 
Bell,  Deborah.  204.    Selection  from  the  writings  of, 
228. 

Bear,  adventure  with  a,  287. 

Banian  tree,  the,  290. 

Barren  trees,  to  make  them  bear,  294. 

Black  rain,  323. 

Behaviour  in  company,  358. 

Bible,  effects  of  the,  371. 

Baking,  new  invention  in,  381. 

Buffalo,  Lake  Erie,  Cleaveland,  377. 

Bewley,  Elizabeth,  399. 

Birds  in  Florida,  402. 

Boston  Mall,  scene  on,  409. 

Curious  case,  3. 

Charcoal  beds,  7, 

Cave,  a  new,  explored,  42. 

Cholera,  protection  from,  55. 

Cedar,  durability  of,  63. 

Cows,  Good  vs.  Poor  ones,  63.] 

Coal  trade,  72. 

Character  of  unhealthy  districts,  72. 
Cement  for  coal  burning  chimneys,  80. 
Coffee,  disinfecting  property  of,  83. 
Coloured  men,  settlement  for,  102. 


Chippewa  Indians,  important  movement  among  the, 
103. 

Copper,  a  mass  of,  111. 

Curious  cosmetic,  131. 

Curious  fact,  156. 

Characters,  183. 

Coincidence,  remarkable,  183. 

Colouring  wood,  207. 

Civilized  Indians  of  North  America,  226. 

Centenarians,  240. 

Capital  punishment  in  Michigan,  240. 

Chippewa  chiefs  and  General  Taylor,  263. 

Common  trumpet  flower,  250. 

Curious  clocks,  266. 

Camels,  sense  of  responsibility  in,  267. 

California  price  current,  267. 

Calcined  granite,  270. 

Civilization  among  the  Indians,  272. 

Chiffchaff,  the,  279. 

Camanches  and  Seminoles,  295. 

Central  Australia, expedition  into,  in  the  years  1844,  5, 

and  6,  309.  314.  322.  329. 
Coal,  328. 

Connecticut  divorce  statistics,  336. 

Capture  of  a  slaver,  344, 

Cuba,  letters  from,  347.  354.  361. 

Coal,  the  spirit  of,  370. 

Cholera,  force  of  imagination  in,  378. 

Coal  and  coal  trade  of  Ohio,  387. 

Cumberland  coal  region,  397. 

Chemical  invention,  399. 

Crosfield,  George,  409. 

Collision  at  sea,  414. 

Disinfecting  agent,  6. 

Deafness,  a  new  operation  for,  26. 

Dymond's  essay  on  the  principles  of  morality,  31.  33. 

65.  74.  81. 
Discovery  in  Mississippi,  35. 
Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  39. 
Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  55. 
Drinking  houses  in  New  York,  251. 
Dead  Sea  expedition,  66.  258. 

Dix,  Dorothea  L.,  statistics  of  insanity,  145. 154.  161. 

169.  178. 
Distinctions,  162. 
Do  what  thy  hands  find  to  do,  198. 
Diversifying  occupation,  211. 
Drowsiness  in  meetings,  243.  > 
Daughters,  259. 
Dog,  conduct  of  a,  279. 
Dowdney,  Dinah,  318. 
Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  326. 
Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  384. 
Dead  animals,  387. 
Detraction,  391. 
Days  without  nights,  415. 

Deaths. — Anna  Carman,  Esther  Levis,  8  ;  Mercy 
Easthurn,  Jonathan  Nichols,  16  ;  Robert  Morton,  M. 
D.,  32  ;  Rachel  Hunt,  40  ;  Sarah  Pennock,  48  ;  Pear- 
son  Thomas,  Samuel  H.  Clapp,  Samuel  S.  Kimber, 
Sarah  Horner,  Hannah  Waring,  80 ;  Sarah  H.  Gove, 
Mary  Baxter,  88 ;  Anna  Cowperthwaite,  104  ;  John 
Scholefield,  Eunice  Lyon,Margaret  Cope,  Rachel  Hal- 
lowell,  John  Fell,  Jonathan  Leedom,  112 ;  M.  Ellen 
Chase,  120;  Sarah  Thomasson,  Emma  A.  Allen,  128; 
Edward  Upton,  Mary  Heald,  Mary  M.  Upton,  Robert 
Pearsall,  136;  Priscilla  Tomlinson,  144;  Martha 
Smith,  Martha  Jones,  152 ;  Lydia  Nowell,  John  Wells 
Weaver,  160 ;  Gamaliel  Oliver,  168 ;  Lydia  Ashead, 
Mary  Hillman,  RhodaC.  Wolcott,  176;  Edwin Faw- 
cett,  Lydia  Sykes,  184 ;  fohn  Harvey,  Eliz.  Bunting, 
Abbe  Ann  Goodell,  192  ;  Ann  Howell,  200 ;  Martha 
Townsend,  Phebe  Hoag,  Eliz.  Hill,  Achsah  R.  Bun- 
dy,  Lydia  K.  Strang,  David  Allen,  Thos.  Fell,  Sarah 
Ritchie,  208  ;  Jacob  Ong,216  ;  Hannah  H.  Battey, 
Zeno  Carpenter,  224 ;  Thos.  Dutton,  Jr.,  240  ;  Sarah 
H.  Buffington,  248  ;  Samuel  Oliphant,  264  ;  Esther 
Stow,  Phebe  Hoopes,  Joanna  Sophia  Kimber,  Isaac 
Davis,  272 ;  William  B.  Kimber,  280 ;  Hugh  Town- 


send,  Benjamin  Jones,  Joseph  Jones,  288 ;  Hczekiah 
Swain,  296  ;  Rachel  Price,  Stanton  Fanning,  Sarah 

5.  Johnson,  304;  Joseph  Pennell,  Leah  English,  31 2  ; 
Titus  Keese,  Mahlon  Chambers,  320  ;  Hezekiah  Bar- 
nard, Eunice  Swain,  Edward  Brinton,  Abigail  Bow- 
erman,  Susanna  Bell,  328  ;  Nathan  Hunt,  Joseph 
Hurst,  Eliza  Ann  Cheyney,  Annabella  King,  336  ; 
John  T.  Hoag,  David  Mickle,  Nicholas  Wain,  344  ; 
Rachel  Price,  Sarah  H.  Yarnall,  Hann;ih  Smith, 
352  ;  Mary  Knight,  Susan  L.  Webster,  Rachel  W. 
Hilyard,  360  ;  Sarah  M.  Ely,  Sarah  Emlen,  368  ; 
Mason  Ward,  Esther  Evans,  Rebecca  Webb,  376  ; 
Elizabeth  D.  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Haines,  Mary  R.  Car- 
penter, Elizabeth  Powell,  384  ;  Mary  M.  Sheppard, 
392  ;  Keziah  J.  Stubbs,  Ann  Paxson,  400. 

Extracts,  5.  6.  7.  21.  23.  48.  51.  56.  61.  63.  87.  110. 

126.  130.  136.  151.  159.  163.  252.  254.256.259. 

285.  318.  319.  330.  351.  391.  414.  415. 
Eyes,  use  of  two,  19. 

Exportation  of  English  felons  to  America,  43. 
Example,  47. 
Education,  53. 
Everard,  Barbara,  55. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  56. 
Electric  Telegraph,  75. 
Elephant  in  a  baker's  shop,  80. 
Establishments,  evil  of,  83. 
Extraordinary  case  of  imprisonment,  99. 
England  and  Wales,  ignorance  in,  192. 
Education,  the  end  of,  223. 
Epistle  to  women  Friends,  252. 
Encouragement  to  faithfulness  in  teachers,  255. 
Emancipation  in  Missouri,  263. 

Electric  telegraphing  in  England  and  America,  con- 

trasted,  266. 
Example  the  loudest  preaching,  298. 
Electrical  machine,  a  huge,  307. 
Explosion  of  steam  boilers,  319. 
English  railroads,  344. 
Electric  watchman,  an,  358. 
Essex,  the  earl  of,  359. 
Emigrant  ships,  368. 
Early  Friends,  382. 

Editorial. — Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  7.  15;  Friends' 
select  schools,  24 ;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  32  ; 
burning  of  the  ship  Ocean  Monarch,  32  ;  evening 
free  schools,  41  ;  trials  and  sufferings  of  Friends 
during  the  American  revolution — a  new  work  on  the 
subject,  48 ;  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  56 ;  cho- 
lera, 64.  104.  111.  368.  400;  the  election,  72; 
religious  conversation — remarks  on  Dymond's  Es- 
say, 80  ;  bombardment  of  Vienna,  88  ;  West-town 
boarding  school ;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  95 ; 
Whittier's  poems,  104 ;  American  almanac,  and 
Repository  of  useful  knowledge,  111 ;  Virginia  and 
New  England;  religion  in  Indiana;  population 
and  manufactures  in  Cincinnati,  &c,  112;  Gene- 
ral James  Taylor's  slaves;  Palmer's  business  men's 
almanac  ;  the  gold  mania,  120  ;  Louis  Napoleon's 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
dreadful  steam  boat  disaster,  128;  inproved  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  slavery,  in  the  south,  136. 
163  ;  Moyamensing  poor,  and  the  House  of  Industry, 

6.  C.,  144;  House  of  Industry ;  increase  of  profanity  ; 
street  begging;  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the 
free  coloured  people ;  sentence  of  James  E.  Work, 
152  ;  extension  of  slavery,  1 60  ;  the  Shelter  ;  bill 
read  in  the  senate  to  allow  persons  who  observe  the 
Seventh-day  for  the  sabbath,  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness on  First-day,  168;  movements  in  Kentucky 
and  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  176  ;  dele- 
gation of  Chippewas  to  Washington  ;  the  senate  of 
Indiana,  in  relation  to  the  annulling  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant,  184;  California;  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  192 ;  the  Kentucky  slave  question,  200  ; 
poetry  by  a  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary  ;  Califor- 
nia, 207  ;  the  Marshpee  Indians  of  Massachusetts, 
216;  check  of  slave  trading  in  Georgia,  216;  post 
office  regulations,  224  ;  report  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
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lion  of  Friends  ;  Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox,  232  ; 
meeting-  in  Boston,  in  reference  to  a  Congress  of 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  war;  pho- 
nography; the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  240 ;  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  248.  256.  263;  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
248;  prospects  of  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  256  ; 
notice  of  William  Jay's  Mexican  war;  the  troubles 
in  Europe,  264';  Apprentices'  Library  Company; 
civilization  among  the  Indians  ;  Kentucky  emanci- 
pation convention,  272;  executions  for  murder; 
secrets  of  the  Inquisition  ;  moral  condition  of  Lehigh 
county,  280;  slave  case;  indictable  music,  288; 
reflections  on  the  commotions  which  are  in  the 
world  ;  popery  in  America;  wonderful  escape  of  a 
slave;  Clarkson's  Lile  of  William  Penn,  296  ;  New 
York  Yearly  Meeling,  303;  distress  in  Ireland; 
note  from  the  secretaries  of  the  relief  committee, 
accompanying  their  address,  303;  juvenile  vagran- 1 
cy,  304 ;  West-town  school ;  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  312  ;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  319. 
328;  Robbery  of  Friends'  Book  Store  ;  shipwrecks 
from  contact  with  icebergs,  319  ;  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Empire;  notices  of  "A  Visit  to  my  Father- 
land," by  Ridley  H.  Herchell;  "  Household  Verses,"  | 
by  Bernard  Barton  ;  and"  The  Maniac,"  by  George  j 
Shepherd  Burleigh,  320  ;  Connecticut  divorce  sta-  | 
tistics,  336;  the  African  slave  trade;  surf  boats,! 
334;  wealth  of  the  English  aristocracy;  Popish  | 
idolatry,  352  ;  the  inundation  at  New  Orleans,  359  ;  [ 
an  act  to  revise  the  militia  system,  376 ;  the  Hindi-  j 
man  case,  381  ;  trivial  causes  of  war,  392  ;  cost  of  j 
national  defence,  400  ;  Indian  troubles,  408;  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  sale  of  Unitarian  meeting  house  ; 
wretchedness  in  Paris ;  Friends'  Select  Schools, 
416. 

Fight  between  a  frog  and  a  rat,  39. 
French  colonics,  the,  75. 
Fish,  91. 

Fugitive  slaves,  102. 

French  law  of  distribution  of  property,  106.  113. 
Female  society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  151. 
Faith  of  a  little  child,  159. 
Family  and  social  Reading,  166. 
Free  Negroes  in  Delaware,  184. 
Fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  192. 
Faithfulness  in  Persecution,  225. 
Fires,  a  discovery  for  preventing  267. 
Frugality,  323. 

Feeding  preferable  to  hearing,  341. 
Filial  affection  and  intrepidity,  378. 
Flannel,  the  importance  of,  387. 
Forest  planting  in  New  England,  400. 
Fish,  the  nest  of  a,  414. 
Food  of  the  Esquimaux  hunter,  414. 

Glass,  new  melliod  of  silvering,  6. 
Gas,  remarkable  explosion  of,  14. 
Guano,  stores  of,  on  the  Chincha  Inlands,  15. 
Garden  culture,  59. 
Grapes,  preserving  them,  63. 
Gas  from  water,  67.  247. 
Grafting  grasses,  75. 
Great  railroad  viaduct,  75. 
Grapes,  86. 

Grounds  devoted  to  pasturage,  86. 
Gillta  Pcrcha,  87. 
Great  literary  plagiarism,  102. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  a  selection  from  the  letters  of,  165.  173. 
182. 

Growth  of  a  western  town,  206. 
Gulf  si  ream,  the,  207. 
(ircat  Bridge  at  Wheeling,  263. 
Grubb,  Sarah,  (Lynes)  letters  of,  265.  273.  2S1. 289 

297.  305.  313.  321,  330.  337.  351.  356.  367.  373 

383.  389.  3:ih.  £06. 
Gold  crested  n  rap,  the,  279. 
Grand  enterprise,  B  287. 
Glaciers,  310. 
Gold,  u  test  lor,  319. 
Guano,  a  manulaclory  of,  358. 
Gold  fish,  371. 
German  silver,  376. 

Horse,  structure  of— shoeing  them,  7. 
Household  habits  of  young  children,  1  I. 
Horse,  training  of,  6'<. 
Hydrophobia,  a  cure  lor,  75. 


Humanity  of  British  seamen,  82. 
Hail-storm  at  Constantinople,  83. 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  expedition,  85.  85.  97. 
Hurricane  on  the  Atlantic — the  Erie,  98. 
History  of  the  twentieth  century  written  in  1730,  105. 

114. 121.  129.137. 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  111. 
Helping  one  another,  139. 
Hope,  and  trust  in  God,  182. 
j  Hydrophobia,  cure  for,  184. 
'  How  to  live  long,  203. 
!  Harshness  and  charity,  259. 
!  Haverford  school  report,  301. 
Horse's  eye,  313. 

Himalaya  mountains,  a  days  journey  among  the,  362. 
Hinchman  case,  the,  379.  385. 

Interesting  relic,  15. 
Imagination,  influence  of  the,  18. 
Important  Indian  treaty,  62. 
Ireland,  relief  to,  63. 

Industry  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  specie  from  the  American  mines,  63. 
Inordinate  pursuit  of  riches,  78. 
Indian  rubber  legs,  82. 
Insects,  perfect,  99. 
Invention,  a  recent  French,  102. 
Infidel  predictions,  104. 
Ireland,  distress  in,  122.  130.299. 
Indian  reminiscences,  149.  157. 
Important  discovery,  151. 
Interesting  incident,  183. 
Indian  troubles  in  New  York,  183. 

 antiquity,  190. 

Indians,  Seneca,  nation  of,  240. 
Interesting  discovery,  247. 
Important  discovery,  hydro-carbon  gas,  291. 
Inordinate  grasp  after  lawful  things,  293. 
Indigent  coloured  persons,  report  of  the  committee  of 

Friends  to  relieve,  302. 
Indian  report  to  the  yearly  meeting,  315. 
Inundation  at  New  Orleans,  359. 
Iron  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits,  393. 

Jewish  statistics,  4. 
Jews  of  Prague,  14. 
Jaffray,  extract,  232. 
Jerusalem,  the  Greek  church,  363. 
Japan,  402. 

Kangaroo,  a  tame  one,  6. 
Kentucky  slave  law,  43. 
King  snake,  the,  55. 
Kyanized  cordage,  91. 

Kentucky  emancipation  convention,  272,  273. 
Kilsby  tunnel,  quicksands,  370. 
Kindness,  philosophy  of,  402. 

Lowell  and  its  corporations,  11. 
London,  what  is  it  ?  15. 
Lakes,  rise  and  fall  of  the,  35. 
Luther,  extract,  46. 
Light,  the  new,  102. 
Letter  to  a  young  woman,  103. 
London,  population  of,  128. 
I  Letter-learned  ministry,  135. 

Love  and  unity,  200. 
I  Locust  trees  in  Brazil,  size  of,  291. 
i  Losing  one's  temper,  318. 
.  London  yearly  meeting,  326.  331. 
  epistle,  3 15. 

 and  Dublin  yearly  meetings,  statistics  of, 405. 

Lawrence,  the  city  of,  375. 
Leech,  an  artificial,  382. 
.   Llama  and  Alpacha,  the,  384. 
,  !  Lac-ware  manufactory,  painting,  &.C.,  390. 
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Ministry,  51. 
Matrimonial  advice,  71. 
.Miserly  marquis,  71. 
Manufacturing  in  Mexico,  74. 
Marsh's  lile  of  George  Fox,  109.  127.  133.147. 
Man iage,  111. 

Moyamensing  poor— house  of  industry,  &c  141. 
Magtoet,  the,  151. 
Musang,  the,  178. 
Marriage  relation,  the,  204. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  213.  219.  229.  238. 
I  245.253.261. 


Massachusetts  rail. ways,  250. 

Monster  room,  a,  272. 

Mockery  of  justice,  a,  295. 

Moder/i  Quakerism,  334. 

Marriage  relation,  the,  344. 

Menai  Straits,  iron  bridge  at,  393. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Natives  of  Australia. 

The  period  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  native  population  of  this  vast  island, 
or  rather  continent,  will  either  entirely  disap- 
pear, or  be  found  only  in  remote  spots  sur- 
rounded by  the  descendants  of  European  set- 
tlers, as  is  now  the  case  with  the  few  remnants 
of  our  American  Indians,  to  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  yet  cling  to  the  fields  of  their 
forefathers.  The  growth  of  the  English  colo- 
nies on  the  coast  has  been  very  rapid.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  S.  E.  portion,  is  more  or 
less  thickly  settled  ;  on  the  S.  W.  coast  there 
is  a  flourishing  establishment  at  Swan  River; 
and  at  Victoria,  on  the  northern  shore,  there  is 
a  smaller  colony.  In  too  many  instances  the 
same  scenes  of  oppression  and  cruelly  have 
been  witnessed,  that  have  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  away  ;  though  as  a  more  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  and 
more  humane  and  politic  counsels  are  prevail- 
ing, we  may  hope  for  improvement.  Think- 
ing that  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  might 
be  interested  in  some  account  of  the  customs 
af  these  people,  the  following  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  Australian  native  has  often  been  repre- 
sented as  the  most  degraded  specimen  of  the 
human  family,  indeed,  in  such  a  low  state  of 
mental  development,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  admitted  to  rank  among  the  descendants 
pf  our  common  ancestors.  It  is  true  it  would 
ae  in  vain  to  look  among  these  children  of  the 
woods  for  that  power  of  grasping  abstract 
deas,  and  from  individual  occurrences  deduc- 
ng  general  laws,  which  marks  the  mind  long 
:rained  by  the  education  of  civilization,  and 
lyet  the  laws  which  prevail  among  them,  their 
songs,  and  their  methods  of  procuring  food, 
show  the  possession  of  intellect,  which  if  sub- 
ected  to  the  same  influences  that  we  have  been 
surrounded  by,  would  undoubtedly  in  time  lead 
o  similar  results.  For  the  information  which 
bllows,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  an  in- 
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teresting  work  of  George  Grey,  who,  after  it 
was  written,  was  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  and  still  more  recently  of  New  Zea- 
land.    His    remarks   apply    principally  to 

ItoiJios;    in     iKc     noi^libourtiooj     of  Cms 

George's  Sound  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Captain  Grey  argues  from  the  general  simi- 
larity of  sound  and  structure  of  words  in  the 
different  portions  of  Australia  ;  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  word  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, to  be  traced  in  many  instances  round  the 
entire  continent,  though  undergoing  of  course 
in  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  various  modi- 
fications ;  and  from  the  same  names  of  natives 
occurring  frequently  at  totally  opposite  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  that  the  different  dialects 
now  spoken  have  all  the  same  root,  modified 
by  lapse  of  time,  difference  of  situation,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  his  views  on  this 
subject  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  blacks 
of  Australia,  (the  native  population)  must  all 
be  derived  from  the  same  parent  stock. 

Many  of  the  vocabularies  which  have  been 
published  have  been  collected  by  passing  stran- 
gers, and  the  difficulties  of  getting  them-  cor- 
rect are  very  great.  For  example,  in  getting 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  &c,  from 
the  natives,  many  causes  of  error  arise  ;  for 
they  have  names  for  almost  every  minute  por- 
tion of  the  human  frame;  thus,  in  asking  the 
name  for  the  arm,  one  stranger  would  get  the 
name  for  the  upper  arm,  another  for  the  lower 
arm,  another  for  the  right  arm,  another  for 
the  left  arm,  &c.  Again,  such  persons  are 
often  imposed  upon.  A  vocabulary  of  the 
dialect  spoken  at  King  George's  Sound  has 
been  published,  which  has  been  largely  quoted 
from  by  other  writers ;  in  this,  the  numerals 
as  high  as  ten  are  given,  although  the  natives 
only  count  to  four  ;  and  the  translations  of 
some  words  which  the  author  has  put  down  as 
numbers  are  very  humourous,  such  as, —  What 
do  you  mean  ?    Get  out,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  natives  of  King  George's  Sound  is, 
that  they  are  divided  into  certain  great  fami- 
lies, all  the  members  of  which  bear  the  same 
names,  as  a  family  or  second  name.  Some 
of  the  principal  branches  of  these  families, 
are  the 

Ballaroke, 

Tdondarup, 

Ngotak, 

Nagarnook, 

Nogonyuk, 

Mongalung, 

Narrangur. 
These  family  names  are  perpetuated  and 
spread  through  the  country,  by  the  operation 
of  two  remarkable  laws: — 

1st.  That  all  the  children  lake  the  family 
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name  of -their  mother  instead  of  the  father  as 
with  us ;  for  example,  if  a  man  married  a  Bal- 
laroke wife,  his  children  by  her  would  be  Bal- 
larokes  ;  if  he  had  also  a  Tdondarup  w  ife,  her 

2nd.  That  a  man  cannot  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  family  name. 

As  an  Australian  generally  has  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  manage  to  procure,  and  often- 
times all  of  different  families,  he  has  among 
his  children  several  sets  of  family  names.  In 
the  quarrels  which  arise  among  them,  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  their  relatives,  &c,  it 
is  the  law  for  those  of  the  same  family  name 
to  unite  in  each  other's  assistance.  Hence 
the  children  of  the  same  parent,  are  thus  di- 
vided and  all  union  among  them  destroyed. 

Among  these  untutored  people,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  a  custom  that  prevails  among  the 
noble  families  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  large 
families  into  which  they  are  divided,  has 
adopted  some  animal  or  vegetable  as  their 
crest  or  sign,  or  kobong,  as  they  call  it.  A 
certain  mysterious  connection  exists  between 
a  family  and  its  kobong,  so  that  a  member  of 
the  family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  his  kobong  belongs,  should  he 
find  it  asleep  ;  indeed  he  always  kills  it  reluc- 
tantly, and  never  without  affording  it  a  chance 
to  escape.  This  arises  from  the  family  belief, 
that  some  one  individual  of  the  species  is  their 
nearest  friend,  to  kill  whom  would  be  a  great 
crime  and  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  native  who  has  a  vegetable 
for  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  at  a  particular  period 
of  the  year. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  landed  property  is  recog- 
nized among  them.  Not  only  are  the  boun- 
daries and  hunting-grounds  of  each  particular 
tribe  known  and  marked  by  well-defined  lim- 
its, but  the  land  within  those  limits  is  divided 
out  among  the  males  of  the  tribe  and  descends 
from  one  to  another  by  regular  laws  of  inheri- 
tance, as  among  more  civilized  nations.  In 
reply  to  the  query,  "  Whether  the  aborigines 
of  the  Australian  continent  have  any  idea  of 
property  in  land?"  Dr.  Lang,  the  Principal  of 
Svdney  College  in  New  South  Wales,  thus 
writes  :  "  Every  tribe  has  its  own  district,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  well  known  to  the 
natives  generally  ;  and  within  that  district  al! 
the  wild  animals  are  considered  as  much  the 
property  of  the  tribe  inhabiting,  or  rather 
ranging  over  its  whole  extent,  as  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  adventurous  Euro- 
peans, are  held  by  European  law  and  usage 
the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  In 
fact,  as  the  country  is  chiefly  occupied  for 
pastoral  purposes,  the  difference  between  the 
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aboriginal  and  ihe  European  ideas  of  property 
in  the  soil  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  the 
native  grass  affording  subsistence  to  the  kan- 
garoos of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  wild 
catile  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence indeed  being,  that  the  former  are  not 
branded  with  a  particular  mark  like  the  latter, 
and  are  somewhat  wilder  and  more  difficult  to 
catch. 

"  But  particular  districts  are  not  merely  the 
properly  of  particular  tribes  ;  particular  sec- 
tions or  portions  of  these  districts  are  univer- 
sally recognized  by  the  natives  as  the  property 
of  individual  members  of  these  tribes  ;  and 
when  the  owner  of  such  a  section  or  portion 
or  ien iiurv  iius  ueiermmeu  on  burning  ort  the 
grass  on  his  land,  which  is  done  for  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  the  natives  to  take  the 
older  animals  more  easily,  and  to  provide  a 
new  crop  of  sweeter  grass  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  forest,  not  only  all  the  other  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  tribe,  but  whole  tribes  from 
other  districts,  are  invited  to  the  hunting  party 
and  the  feast  and  dance  or  corrobory  that  en- 
sue ;  the  wild  animals  on  the  ground  being  all 
considered  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.  I  have  often  heard  natives  myself  tell 
me,  in  answer  to  my  own  questions  on  the 
subject,  who  were  the  aboriginal  owners  of 
particular  tracts  of  land  now  held  by  Euro- 
peans ;  and  indeed  this  idea  of  property  in  the 
soil,  for  hunting  purposes,  is  universal  among 
the  aborigines." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Salmon  Fishing  by  Otters. 

Tn  ascending  a  river,  if  the  banks  will  ad- 
mit, the  otter  invariably  leaves  the  water  at 
the  rapids,  and  lakes  the  shore  to  the  next 
pool ;  so  that,  if  there  is  an  otter  on  the  stream, 
his  j/p-track  is  sure  to  be  found  at  those  places, 
in  returning,  however,  he  will  often  float  down 
the  rapids  with  the  current.  The  prints  which 
1  found  in  the  sand  had  been  made  during  the 
night.  There  was  a  chance  that  the  otters 
had  not  returned,  and  I  climbed  into  the  oak 
over  the  pool  to  see  what  might  come  down. 
Enveloped  in  the  screen  of  leaves  which  the 
brightness  of  the  surrounding  sun  made  more 
obscure  within,  I  had  a  view  up  the  rapid 
above,  and  into  the  pool  beyond.  1  had  sal 
in  the  oak  fur  about  half  an  hour,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stream,  and  my  back  against 
the  elastic  branch  by  which  I  was  supported, 
and  rocked  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  repose — 
when  I  was'  roused  by  a  flash  in  the  upper 
pool,  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  then  a  run- 
ning swirl,  and  something  that  leaped  and 
plunged  and  disappeared.  I  watched  without 
motion  for  some  moments,  but  nothing  came 
up,  and  1  began  to  doubt  that  it  was  only  one 
ol  those  large,  luzv  salmon,  which  neither  the 
wing  of  the  peacock  nor  bird  of  paradise,  nor 
any  other  delusion  in  gold  or  silver,  can  tempt 
to  the  surface,  but  which,  after  refusing  all 
which  art  can  otl'er,  conies  weltering  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  throws  himself  splash  over 
your  line!  Just  as  I  was  thinking  how  often 
he  had  treated  me  with  this  impertinence,  in 
that  same  place — 1  saw  two  daik  objects  bob- 
bing like  ducks  down  the  rapid — between  the 


two  pools — but  immediately  as  they  came 
near,  distinguished  the  round,  staring,  goggle- 
eyed  heads  of  two  otters,  floating  one  after  the 
other,  their  legs  spread  out  like  flying  squir- 
rels, and  steering  with  their  tails,  the  tips  of 
which  showed  above  the  water  as  the  rudder 
of  an  Elbe  scuite.  Down  they  came,  as  flat 
as  floating  skins  upon  the  water,  but  their 
round  short  heads  and  black  eyes  constantly 
in  motion,  examining  with  eager  vigilance 
every  neuk  and  rock  which  they  passed.  1 
looked  down  into  the  pool  below  me — it  was 
clear  as  amber — and  behind  a  large  boulder 
of  granite,  in  about  eight  feet  of  water,  I  saw 
three  salmon — a  large  one  lying  iust  at  the 
back  ol  i tie  stone,  and  two  smaller  holding 
against  the  stream  in  the  same  line.  (The 
otter  pursue  the  large  salmon). 

The  skill  with  which  they  pursued  their 
game  was  like  that  of  a  well  trained  grey- 
hound in  a  course — whenever  they  came  to 
the  throat  of  the  pool,  they  pressed  the  fish 
hard  to  make  htm  double  into  the  clear  water, 
and  one  was  always  vigilant  to  make  him  rise 
or  turn,  the  increased  efforts  of  which  exhaust- 
ed his  strenglh.  With  equal  sagacity  they 
worked  him  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  to  prevent 
him  descending  the  rapid.  Twice,  in  return- 
ing, as  the  fish  doubled  round  the  boulder  be- 
hind which  he  had  originally  lain,  the  nearest 
otter  made  a  counter-turn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  caught  the  salmon  as  they  met, 
silvering  the  water  with  a  flash  of  flying  scales. 
With  this  race  the  fish  began  to  tire,  and  the 
otters  continued  to  press  him,  till  at  last  all 
three  appeared  turning,  and  struggling,  and 
knitting  together,  in  the  deep  water — came  up 
to  the  surface  in  a  heap,  rolled  over  and  over, 
the  otters  coiled  in  a  ring,  and  the  fish  splash- 
ing between  them,  and  striking  the  water  with 
its  tail,  till  suddenly  all  disappeared,  and  left  a 
thick  circle  of  bubbles,  in  a  few  moments 
they  rose  again,  skimmed  on  the  surface,  turn- 
ed over,  and  spun  round  like  a  wheel ;  but  by 
this  time  one  of  the  otters  had  fixed  the  fish 
behind  the  shoulder  fin,  and  both  were  work- 
ing towards  the  further  bank.  Opposite  to  the 
"  salmon  stone," -where  the  fish  had  originally 
lain,  and  where  his  predecessors  had  lain  ever 
since  the  boulder  was  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  there  was  one  of  those  green  tumuli 
called  "  Corn  Dobhrain,"  the  otters'  heap, 
formed  where  they  and  their  "  forbears"  have 
sat  to  eat  their  prey — and  by  Ihe  remains 
which  they  have  left,  perhaps  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  was,  as  they  generally  are,  a 
little,  smooth,  green  heap,  verdant  from  the 
rich  manure  of  scales  and  fish  bones — a  round, 
velvet  cushion,  which,  had  it  been  convenient, 
would  have  made  a  much  pleasanter  seat  for 
Sir  Palomides  or  Sir  Tristcm,  than  the  mole 
hills  on  which  they  sat  to  draw  breath  from 
their  battle.  Thither  the  otters  retired,  not 
only  to  draw  breath,  but  something  else  equal- 
ly agreeable  to  them.  As  they  dragged  the 
fish  up  the  bank  he  appeared  quite  dead,  and 
they  had  just  reached  their  heap  when  there 
came  a  whistle  from  the  Logie  Brae,  and  a 
whoop  which  startled  them  from  their  busv 
work.  For  a  moment  they  watched  and  lis- 
tened, then  slid  to  the  water's  edge  like  eels, 
hearkened  again,  turned  their  long  curved 


whiskers  over  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  slipped 
into  the  water  without  leaving  a  ripple  on  the 
surface.    The  whoop  and  the  whistle  died 
away,  but  they  never  returned  or  gave  the 
slightest  eddy,  rise,  or  bubble,  that  might  tell 
how  or  where  they  left  the  pool.    1  could  easi- 
ly have  shot  them  both  during  their  hunt,  and 
more  surely  when  trailing  the  fish  up  the  bank, 
for  they  were  not  thirty  paces  distant,  and  my 
double  gun  was  loaded  wilh  B.  B. ;  but  the  in- 
tense interest  of  their   chase   left  no  other 
thought,  and  f  was  curious  to  see  the  end  of 
their  proceedings,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  varlet  who  disturbed   the  haimony  , 
of  nature  upnn  the  top  of  the  brae.    Seeing  1 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  I  descend* 
ed  from  my  tree,  and  carried  home  the  salmon,  1 
which  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.—  -  ; 
Traits  of  the  Deer  Forest. 

Green  Tea  and  Black  Tea. — There  are  ! 
two  or  three  opinions  common  in  the  United  1 
States  about  green  tea,  which  are  great  mis-  < f 
takes.  One  is,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  do  ' 
not  use  the  green  tea  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  But  ! 
they  don't  use  such  green  tea  as  is  used  in  J 
England  and  America.  They  most  common-  • 
ly  pick  out  the  dried  and  fine  parts,  and  sepa-  • 
rate  them,  calling  one  gunpowder,  and  another  J 
hyson,  and  another  hyson  skin. 

The  second  mistake  is,  that  the  green  tea  is  I 
made  by  roasting  it  on  copper  plates,  which  " 
turns  it  green,  and  gives  it  its  sharp  astringent 
qualities.  All  the  tea  made  about  Zeeting  (a  11 
good  many  thousand  pounds)  is  fried  in  iron  1 
pans. 

But  if  the  Chinese  do  not  make  green  tea  on  ! 
copper  pans,  they  do  what  is  a  great  deal 
worse.    They  mix  Prusian  blue  with  what  is 
sold  to  foreigners,  which  gives  it  the  greenish 
blue  colour  it  so  often  has,  and  something  of  rt 
its  astringent  qualities.    Prussian  blue  is  poi-  [" 
son ;  and  the  only  reason  why  green  tea  does 
those  who  use  it  at  home  so  little  harm,  is  that  I 
it  requires  but  a  small  quantity  to  colour  a J! 
large  amount  of  the  tea.    But  still,  small  as 
the  quantity  is,  it  does  harm;  and  the  people 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  green  tea,  can 
hardly  sleep  after  drinking  it.    You  may  al> 
most  always  tell  whether  there  is  any  Prussian  ra 
blue  in  the  tea,  by  drawing  oil' the  infusion  and  c." 
placing  it  in  a  white  cup.    If  the  infusion  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  slightly  saffron  green 
colour,  it  is  all  right ;  but  if  it  has  a  dirty  ap- 
pearance, as  if  there  was  colouring  matter  sus- 
pended  in  it,  then  there  is  some  of  the  Prussian 
blue,  or  something  else  there. 

The  Chinese  put  the  Prussian  blue,  and  such  » 
stuffs  in  the  tea,  as  foreigners  have  taken  a 
notion  that  green  tea  is  not  green  tea  unless  il  -a 
is  very  green.    People  in  England  and  A  me-  |J" 
rica  don't  like  green  tea,  such  as  the  Chinese  1 
use,  and  won't  buy  it.    Well,  the  Chinese  are 
very  accommodating  people,  and  they  laugh  Jl 
in  their  big  sleeves,  and  say,  "Since  foreign-  [ 
ers  want  very  green  tea,  we'll  give  it  to  them.  . 
but  they  must  pay  us  a  little  more  for  making  0 
it  so  green.    Little  green  tea  goes  to  the  Uni«  ?! 
ted  States,  that  has  not  more  or  less  Prussian  , 
blue,  or  some  other  drug  added  to  give  it  a 
high  colour.  a" 
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Taking  Bees'  Nests  in  the  Island  of  Bor- 
neo.— The  Tapang  tree  rises  with  a  straight 
and  beautiful  stem,  to  a  height  far  surpassing 
the  most  lofty  of  its  gigantic  neighbours,  which 
frequently  attain  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  of 
clear  stem.  The  bark  is  white,  soft  and  very 
milky.  The  branches  are  large  and  extend 
high  above  the  tree,  and  on  the  underside  of 
these  the  bees  generally  place  their  nests. 
The  Dyaks  ascend  to  these  by  torch-light,  by 
means  of  spikes  of  bamboo,  which  are  driven 
in  a  sloping  direction  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  of  the  tree.  They  are  connected  by 
a  rail  of  bamboo,  which  is  placed  perpendicu- 
larly along  them,  and  attached  to  each  by  rat- 
tans, and  this  ladder  is  all  the  assistance  to 
the  Dyak  in  his  perilous  undertaking.  Low 
in  his  work  on  Sarawak  says: 

"  One  ascent  I  witnessed  ;  a  little  boy  who 
had  never  been  up  before,  accompanied  his 
brothers,  who  all  ascended,  singing  and  mak- 
ing as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  with  torch- 
es in  their  hands.  The  little  fellow  got  safely 
to  the  top  ;  but  when  the  nests  were  disturbed 
and  the  bees  began  to  sting,  as  their  domiciles 
were  placed  in  the  baskets  on  the  backs  of  the 
Dyaks,  his  cries  were  pitiful,  and  he  had  near- 
ly fallen,  but  saved  himself  by  catching  hold 
of  the  legs  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  brought 
him  safely  down,  in  addition  to  the  bees'  nests 
and  baskets  with  which  he  was  burdened.  On 
reaching  the  bottom,  the  [older]  boys  were  swol- 
len all  over  from  the  effects  of  the  stings  ;  but 
no  cry  or  complaint  had  been  uttered  by  them, 
and  they,  together  with  their  father,  who  wait- 
ed below,  quietly  began  to  separate  the  honey 
from  the  wax,  and  place  the  former  in  the 
bamboo." 

Curious  Case. — A  man  residing  in  our  bo- 
rough, a  few  days  ago,  cast  from  his  stomach 
two  good  siz  :d  leeches.  For  the  past  summer 
he  had  been  unwell  and  had  taken  medicine 
which  operated  emetically,  when  these  indi- 
gestible customers  were  emitted.  They  were 
dead  ;  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  stomach,  when  quite  small,  while 
drinking  from  springs,  which  he  frequently  did 
while  engaged  at  labour  along  the  Reading 
railroad,  when  distant  from  places  where  water 
could  be  otherwise  obtained. — Montgomery 
Ledger. 


Palpitation  of  the  Heart.-— Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Tobacco. — Professor  W.  Parker,  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
at  a  recent  clinical  lecture,  examined  a  man 
who  was  troubled  with  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
The  report  states  that  no  physical  signs  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  could  be  detected  ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude,  says  Prof.  P., 
I  with  much  certainty,  that  all  the  cardiac  dis- 
turbance is  purely  functional,  depending  on  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs — and  that 
derangement  depending  on  the  free  use  of  to- 
bacco, tea  and  coffee,  and  confinement  within 
poors."  What  then  are  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment ?  Shall  we  give  physic  in  such  a  case? 
IWiH  physic  cure  bad  habits?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Let  the  patient  throw  away  his  tobacco,  his  tea, 
and  his  coffee;  adopt  a  plain,  wholesome  diet, 
and  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 


and  he  will  soon  remove  the  cause  of  derange- 
ment, and  the  effect  will  cease. 

From  llie  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

ANNA  PRICE. 

Anna  Price  a  minister  of  Glynvellyn,  Neath, 
widow  of  Peter  Price,  deceased  Eleventh  mo. 
26th,  1846,  aged  S7  years. 

Our  beloved  friend,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Tregelles,  of  Fal- 
mouth. It  may  be  said,  in  her  case,  that 
"  wisdom  and  stability"  accompanied  the  early 
dedication  of  her  talents  to  the  Lord  ;  and  in  a 
memorandum  penned  on  the  day  she  was 
eleven  years  old,  after  pouring  out  her  grati- 
tude to  her  heavenly  Father,  for  the  abundant 
temporal  blessings  enjoyed  by  her,  she  adds, 
"Oh  Father,  stretch  out  thy  most  powerful 
arm,  and  save  me  whilst  I  am  young,  and  in 
my  lender  years.  Oh  !  preserve  me  from  the 
many  temptations  of  this  evil  and  alluring 
world  !"  But  whilst  she  retained  to  advanced 
life,  a  sweet  and  vivid  remembrance  of  Divine 
love  to  her  soul  in  her  childhood,  she  has  also 
been  heard  to  allude  to  some  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  subsequently  beset  her  path,  when, 
for  a  short  time,  less  restriction  in  the  choice 
of  her  associates,  her  books,  and  an  indulgence 
in  dress,  drew  her  mind  from  that  close  watch- 
fulness in  which  she  knew  true  peace  consist- 
ed. It  was  then  that  her  tenderly  concerned 
mother  gently  unfolded  to  her  the  exercise  of 
her  mind,  on  her  account ;  and  told  her,  that 
whilst  she  felt  how  little  she  could  do  for  the 
best  welfare  of  her  child,  she  had  been  engag- 
ed to  lay  her  case  before  the  Lord.  This  ad- 
monition led  to  close  self-examination;  her 
ear  was  open  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and 
after  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  she  was  enabled 
to  yield  up  all  that  she  felt  the  Lord's  contro- 
versy was  with  ;  and  continuing  to  abide  in 
His  holy  fear,  she  became  prepared  for  service 
in  the  church. 

When  about  22  years  of  age,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Peter  Price,  of  Stourport,  who  removed 
his  residence  to  Penrya,  in  Cornwall.  For 
many  years  a  large  portion  of  care  rested  on 
our  dear  Friend,  in  the  numerous  claims  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  but  she  was  concerned 
rightly  to  discharge  her  respective  duties  in 
her  household  and  in  the  church.  When  26 
years  of  age  she  was  appointed  an  elder.  Her 
judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and 
she  was  qualified  by  deep  fellow  feeling  to 
"strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the 
feeble  knees." 

In  1791,  she  was  recorded  a  minister;  and 
in  the  year  1801,  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band and  family,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neath,  where  she  resided  for  the  last  45  years 
of  her  life,  and  adorned  by  her  daily  watchful 
walk,  the  "doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour." 
Her  communications  in  the  ministry  were 
weighty,  clear,  and  impressive.  In  latter 
years,  when  confined  to  her  home,  she  con- 
tinued to  (eel,  a  deep  concern  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Truth,  and  the  preservation  of  her 
fellow  members  on  the  immutable  foundation, 
desiring  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts 
by  faith;  that  "  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love"  they  might  "  be  able  to  comprehend  with 


all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  heiglnh,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge." 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  she  had  a  serious 
attack  of  illness,  but  in  the  prospect  of  a  spee- 
dy dissolution,  an  unclouded  evidence  was 
granted  to  her  that  all  was  peace.  She  said 
"  my  desire  is  to  be  kept  as  a  little  child,  in  a 
state  of  reduction,  ready  to  enter  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  I  would  not  exchange  the  sense  I 
am  favoured  with,  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
support,  for  all  that  the  world  can  bestow;  I 
desire  that  the  world  may  be  kept  as  under 
our  feet;"  adding,  "  he  that  loveth  any  thing 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me;  there  is 
no  new  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  1  have 
leared  that  too  much  latitude  and  mixture  have 
crept  into  our  Society,  but  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's terms  remain  applicable  to  all,  '  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me;' 
not  crosses  of  our  own  making  but  '  the  cross 
of  Christ.'" 

She  dwelt  much  on  abounding  mercies  ;  and 
when  recurring  to  an  affecting  struggle  for 
breath,  which  had  threatened  immediate  dis- 
solution, she  said,  "  It  is  seldom  I  ask  for  tem- 
poral blessings,  but  I  do  ask  that  I  might  be 
sp.ired  a  return  of  that  struggle;"  adding,  "  not 
that  in  the  suffering  I  feel  that  there  is  any- 
thing like  vengeance,  for  my  spirit  feels  such 
an  union  with  Divine  love,  and  I  have  such  an 
abiding  sense  of  this,  as  is  described  in  the 
words,  '  I  in  thee  and  Thou  in  trie.'"  Afier 
this  severe  attack  she  was  wholly  confined 
up-stairs,  but  her  mind  lost  none  of  its  former 
brightness. 

Her  natural  feelings  were  much  tried  during 
this  period,  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  invalid 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  closely  nniied  in 
Gospel  fellowship,  but  her  unfailing  Helper 
was  near  to  sustain,  enabling  her  to  raise  the 
ascription  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  unto 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

On  one  occasion,  when  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  the  little  company  around  it  sat  in  solemn 
stillness,  she  said,  her  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  snares  which  endanger  us, 
because  the  enemy  was  very  busy,  so  that  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord  had  need  be  minded  by 
all,  "  Watch  and  pray  always,  le.-t  ye  enter  into 
temptation;"  and  again,  "What  I  say  unto 
you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch."  At  another  time 
she  said,  "  I  have  petitioned  to  be  kept  in  faith 
and  patience  to  the  end,  and  1  think  I  have 
had  an  evidence  that  my  prayer  will  be 
granted." 

A  few  evenings  before  her  death,  as  her  son 
was  sitting  by  the  bedside,  she  called  his  at- 
tention and  said.  "  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to 
my  children  and  friends,  after  I  am  gone,  to 
know  that  I  feel  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  to 
be  cast  out ;  and  I  can  say  that  the  principles 
in  w  hich  I  have  been  educated  are  those  of  my 
iudorment."  And  now  as  on  the  confines  of  an- 
other  world,  she  once  more  expressed  her  ear- 
nest solicitude  on  behalf  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety and  for  the  right  qualification  of  the 
Lord's  servants,  emphatically  concluding  with, 
"  and  oh  !  that  it  may  please  the, Lord  to  raise 
up  more  instruments  to  serve  Him  in  their 
dav  !" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  the  Eleventh 
monih,  1846,  she  peacefully  breathed  her  last, 
and  "  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was  ga- 
thered" we  reverently  believe,  "  into  the  hea- 
venly garner." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
RETROSPECT. 

Hoary  pilgrim  full  of  years, 

Bent  and  wilher'd,  dim  and  grey, 

Tell  me  how  to  thee  appears 
Life's  departing-,  closing  day  ? 

Weak  and  feeble  though  I  bend, 
Faith  is  firm  and  Hope  is  bright, 

All  is  goodness  to  the  end. 
At  the  "  eventide"  'tis  light. 

Oft  I  turn  my  back  to  view 
All  the  journey  of  my  days  : 

Ah!  how  many  hitherto 

Are  the  pleasant  hills  of  praise ! 

Where  my  feet,  in  infant  hours, 
Idly  round  the  cradle  play'd; 

Where,  in  dear  parental  bowers, 
Helpless  children  found  a  shade. 

Like  to  Jacob  I  was  sent 

To  a  world  of  strife  and  care, 

Having  nothing,  when  I  went, 
Save  "  inheritance  of  prayer." 

Now  I  feel  my  sun  descend  ; 

As  my  winter  shuts  the  year, 
Mercy  makes  it  to  the  end, 

Cold  indeed,  but  brightly  clear .' 

Often  think  I,  when  I  gaze 
On  such  mercy  and  such  truth, 

Age  has  beams,  in  wintry  dmjs, 
Brighter  than  the  spring  of  youth. 

I  have  seen  at  shady  eve, 

When  the  vale  is  dark  beneath 

Yonder  sun  its  brilliance  leave 
On  the  mountain's  iey  wreath. 

So,  methinks,  as  years  decay, 
Graces  shed  a  brighter  glow, 

Beaming  Heaven's  eternal  ray 
On  the  Christian's  head  of  snow. 


For  "The Friend."    forth  in  the  same  spirit,  we  shall  find  the  same 

leadings  where  we  meet  with  the  same  thing; 

,  for  the  Lord  God  will  never  be  lender  there ; 
The  following  was  the  testimony  which  the  nor  C&Q  tha{  which  comeg  frQm  hjm>  |iyeg 


True  Quakers. 


J.  E. 

From  Godey's  Book. 

AUTUMN  WINDS. 

BY   \V«.  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Ay,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious  breath, 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf, 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow 
brief, 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  south,  oh  !  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air, 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying  in  long  serenity  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet  would  that  I 

Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  'mid  bower  and 
brooks. 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks, 
And  murmur  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ; 
And,  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 
Pass  silently  from  men  as  thou  dost  pass. 

Jewish  Statistics. — The  Archives  Israelite 
says  : — "  It  is  calculated  that  the  tolal  number 
of  Jews  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
6,01)0,001)  of  souls.  Of  these  180,000  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  tights,  viz.,  3D, 000  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America  ;  50,000  in  Hol- 
land ;  10,000  in  Belgium,  and  90,000  in  franco. 
In  England  20,000  are  ns  yet  incompletely 
emancipated. 


primitive  Friends  held  forth.  Let  us  examine: 
whether  we  are  redeemed  out  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  are  hated  by  it — or  whether 
there  is  not  danger  of  being  caught  by  the 
friendships  and  pleasures,  and  profits  of  the 
world  which  lieth  in  wickedness.  The  wedge 
of  gold  and  the  rich  and  fashionable  and  baby- 
lonish  garments  contribute  to  rob  us  of  our 
strength,  and  to  give  our  enemies  advan- 
tage over  us.  There  is  but  one  way  to  be- 
come Quakers,  or  tremblers  before  the  Lord, 
and  that  is  by  the  way  of  the  weeping  cross, 
the  high  nnd  holy  way,  above  the  grovelling 
spirit  and  the  path  of  unholiness  which  unbe- 
lievers, and  mere  nominal  believers,  walk  in. 
Oh,  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord. 

"  We  are  a  people  whom  God  hath  converted 
to  himself;  a  people  in  whom  God  hath  raised 
up  the  seed  of  his  own  life,  and  caused  it  to 
reign  over  the  earthly  part  in  ourselves  ;  a  peo- 
ple whom  God  hath  joined  to  his  own  Spirit. 

Our  work  in  the  world  is  to  hold  forth  the 
virtues  of  him  that  hath  called  us  ;  to  live  like 
God  ;  not  to  own  anything  in  the  world  which 
God  doth  not  own  ;  to  forget  our  country,  our 
kindred,  our  father's  house;  and  to  live  like 
persons  of  another  country,  of  another  kindred, 
of  another  family — not  to  do  anything  of  our- 
selves, which  is  pleasing  to  the  old  nature — 
but  all  our  words,  all  our  conversation,  yea, 
every  thought  in  us,  is  to  become  new.  What- 
ever proceeds  from  us,  is  to  come  from  the 
new  principle  of  life  in  us,  and  to  answer  that 
in  others — but  we  must  not  please  the  old  na- 
ture at  all  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any  else. 
Walking  faithfully  thus  with  God,  we  have  a 
reward  at  present,  and  a  crown  in  the  end, 
which  doth  and  will  countervail  all  the  re- 
proaches and  hardships  we  meet  with  in  the 
world. 

We  are  to  be  witnesses  for  God,  and  to  pro- 
pagate his  life  in  the  world — to  be  instruments 
in  his  hand  to  bring  others  out  of  death  and 
captivity,  into  true  life  and  liberty.  We  are 
to  fight  against  the  powers  of  darkness  every- 
where, as  the  Lord  calleth  us  forth.  And  this 
we  are  to  do  in  his  wisdom,  according  to  his 
will,  in  his  power,  and  in  his  love,  sweetness 
and  meekness.  We  are  not  to  take  ways  ac- 
cording to  our  own  wisdom  ;  but  there  must  be 
a  sirict  watch  in  the  life,  lesi  that  get  up  again 
—  nor  must  we  speak  such  words  as  man's 
wisdom  would  call  wise — nor  may  we  go  in 


in  him.  and  is  led  by  him,  be  tender  there, 
where  he  is  not.  Now  the  very  root  of  this 
severity  is  good,  and  of  God,  and  hath  love 
and  sweetness  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  yea  in  pily 
and  love  do  we  use  the  sword,  that  that  might 
be  cut  down  which  keeps  the  creature  in  bonds 
and  captivity. 

Now  let  not  men  run  on  in  heats  against 
us,  but  let  them  seriously  consider  whether  we 
be  of  God  or  no.  There  is  one  great  and  pal- 
pable argument  that  we  are  of  God,  which  is 
this — all  the  world  fights  against,  us— the 
worldly  part  everywhere  fights  with  us — in 
every  sort  and  sect  of  men,  it  opposeth  us. 
But  if  at  any  time  they  become  meek  and 
calm,  consulting  the  testimony  they  find  in 
their  own  hearts  concerning  us,  they  soon  be- 
come pacified,  and  see  that  we  are  no  man's 
enemies — not  against  anything  that  is  good, 
but  only  against  that  which  is  evil  and  cor- 
rupt. Now  as  it  is  not  we  ourselves  lhat  do 
these  things,  but  the  life  and  power  of  God  in 
us,  so  it  is  not  we  that  are  struck  at,  but  that 
life  and  power;  for  if  it  were  not  for  that,  we 
might  be  as  acceptable  as  other  men.  It  is 
because  we  are  not  of  the  world,  but  God  hath 
called  us  out  of  the  world,  that  we  are  so  hated 
of  (he  world.  This  is  the  true  cause,  though 
the  world  will  no  more  acknowledge  it,  than  it 
would  in  former  ages.  I  do  not  speak  this  for 
my  own  sake,  to  avoid  any  share  in  the  cross  ; 
for  the  reproach  of  Christ  is  our  riches;  yea, 
far  greater  treasure,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
palace  of  Egypt.  Yea,  the  presence  of  God, 
the  sweet  power  of  life,  makes  up  all  our 
losses,  so  that  we  have  no  cause  to  complain." 
—  Peninston. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  413,  Vol.  XXI.) 

After  attending  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  Peter  Yarnall  had  on  the  30th  of 
Sixth  month,  a  meeting  with  the  black  people 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Newport.  There  were 
about  four  hundred  present,  and  he  says  of 
them,  "They  were  generally  serious,  and 
many  of  them  tenderly  affected  under  the 
Gospel  truths  communicated  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressed gladness  in  being  thus  regarded." 
"  1st  of  Seventh  month,  at  the  tenth  hour,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  for  the  children  of  the 
town,  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fifieen 
our  own  will  to  seek  any,  but  the  Lord  must  j  years,  .  .  .  and  a  precious  meeting  it 
go  before — nor  may  we  make  use  of  our  own!  proved  to  be.  The  Lord's  gracious  presence 
strength,  but  feel  his  arm  in  our  weakness — j attending,  many  children  with  their  parents 
nor  may  we  go  forth  in  that  love,  sweetness,  i  and  tutors  were  much  affected.  I  believe  there 
or  meekness,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  fleshly  j  were  more  than  one  thousand  children  attend- 
mirtd  :  but  we  must  be  true  to  God,  hnndliogi^d,  and  several  hundred  grown  peopim,  with 
the  sword  skilfully  and  faithfully,  judging  down  I  some  advanced  in  age,  and  several  Baptist 
j  the  transgressor  in  the  power  and  authority  ofi  ministers.  I  felt  such  a  flow  of  love  in  my 
I  God  :  and  when  the  meek,  the  lowly,  the  hum- j  heart  towards  them,  that  I  thought  I  was  fully 
bio  is  reached  and  raised,  then  the  true  love,  rewarded  for  all  my  exercise  under  the  pros- 
the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  meekness ;  pect  of  coming  to  Newport,  before  any  engage- 
must  go  forth  to  that.    The  Lord  God  is  rough  i  ment  in  public  service." 

with  the  transgressor,  and  all  along  the  Scrip.  From  New  Bedford,  on  the  11th,  he  wrote, 
turo  hevvcth  and  judgeih  him  ;  and  if  we  come  "  We  embarked  on  board  a  packet  bound  for 


THE  FRIEND. 


Nantucket.  Captain  Parker  came  on  board 
the  vessel  at  Wood's  Hole,  who,  with  his  wife, 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  their  Friends  there.  1 
had  conversation  with  him  concerning  an  ac- 
cident which  befel  him  some  years  before, 
while  in  the  business  of  whaling.  Having 
struck  a  whale  with  the  harpoon,  the  creature 
dived  down,  and  the  captain's  leg  being  en- 
tangled with  the  rope,  he  was  carried  over- 
board, and  it  was  supposed  about  thirty-five 
fathoms  under  water.  Endeavours  were  made 
to  cut  the  rope,  [without  success],  but  the 
whale  by  his  force  broke  it,  and  he  (Captain 
Parker)  got  loose  or  disentangled  from  it,  and 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  was 
taken  up,  though  to  all  appearance  dea-d  ;  and 
no  signs  of  life  were  discovered  for  some  time; 
yet  after  a  while,  he  came  to.  His  leg  being 
broken,  could  not  be  set  for  some  weeks.  Be- 
ing a  compound  fracture,  a  piece  of  the  bone 
was  removed,  and  a  reduction  attempted.  He 
now  walks  very  well.  It  was  a  marvellous 
deliverance." 

It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  deliverance,  and 
one  which  might  be  ranked  as  providential. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  since  a  young  man 
sailing  out  from  Nantucket  became  entangled 
in  the  rope  in  a  similar  manner',' and  though 
apparently  immediately  after  his  disappear- 
ance under  the  water,  the  rope  was  severed, 
the  body  never  arose  to  the  surface,  or  at  least 
could  not  be  found.  Thus  was  he  in  youth 
cut  off  without  time  for  preparation,  leaving 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  with  a  bitter 
mourning. 

Peter  Yarnal!  attended  Friends'  meetings  in 
Nantucket,  and  a  meeting  for  coloured  people, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  with  all  "  who 
were  free  to  attend,  that  had  been  disowned 
from  among  Friends."  "  Through  the  Lord's 
tender  mercy,  we  had  a  good  meeting  ;  so  that 
I  had  to  conclude,  that  no  seasons  were  more 
owned  than  some  of  these,  when  collected  in 
this  way  with  such  as  had  strayed  from  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel." 

"  17th.  I  was  at  the  week-day  meeting  at 
the  North  house,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  meet- 
ing appointed  for  those  who  had  not  at  any 
time  made  profession  with  us.  It  was  a  large, 
solemn  meeting.  My  heart  was  much  enlarg- 
ed in  Gospel  love,  and  I  was  led  to  treat  on 
the  Apostle's  errand  to  the  house  of  Cornelius  ; 
being  fully  persuaded  the  Lord  was  no  respect- 
er of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people,  they  who  fear  him 
and  work  righteousness  are  accepted."  "26ih. 
I  was  at  the  other  meeting,  South  house,  and 
took,  as  I  believed,  my  leave  of  them.  We 
had  a  good  meeting,  in  which  I  had  to  speak 
from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  took 
a  final  leave  of  the  Corinthians:  'Finally, 
brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect.  Be  of  good 
comfort.  Be  of  one  mind.  Live  in  peace  ; 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.'  I  hardly  ever  felt  my  cup  more  to  over- 
flow, than  at  this  meeting  ;  and  reminded  them 
that  I  had  laboured  faithfully  among  them  ; 
having  by  this  time  attended  fifteen  meetings 
on  the  island  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  people,  and  visited,  I  believe,  above  fifty 
families.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  had 
several  more  sittings,  and  in  the  evening,  a 


precious  opportunity  with  my  dear  Friends 
[Samuel  Rodman  and  wife]  at  whose  house  1 
lodged,  divers  Friends  being  present  from 
other  families,  to  our  mutual  comfort.  My 
heart  was  much  humbled,  feeling  myself  to  be 
truly  an  unprofitable  servant.  And  though  at 
seasons  I  was  much  enlarged  in  Gospel  love, 
yet  I  had  nothing  of  my  own.  It  was  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  mine  eyes." 

After  an  interesting  visit  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Peter  proceeded  to  the  main  land,  where 
he  had  acceptable  service  in  divers  meetings. 
On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  he  says,  they 
proceeded  towards  Sandwich,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  John  Wing  Scorson  ;  where  we 
met  with  an  innocent  black,  man,  who  called 
himself  Peter  Wing,  supposed  by  the  best  ac- 
counts obtained  to  be  about  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  His  head  was  nearly  white.  He 
had  been  at  work  nearly  all  day  in  a  salt 
marsh,  raking  of  hay.  His  faculties  were 
bright,  and  he  was  pleasant  and  lively  in  con- 
versation,— could  remember  many  Friends, 
long  since  removed  by  death,  who  had  visited 
this  country  in  former  years.  I  observed  bis 
motion  was  quick,  and  though  he  informed  me 
he  was  tired  with  the  work  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  that  day,  he  purposed  going  to  the 
same  business  the  next.  I  was  told  he  had 
lived  more  than  eighty  years  in  the  house 
where  we  lodged  ;  and  that  he  was  capable  of 
walking  with  most  young  men,  and  could  per- 
form a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  about 
two  hours." 

On  the  27th  of  Eighth  month,  being  at  Bos- 
ton  he  says :  "  We  went  to  the  castle,  and 
had  a  meeting  among  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, stationed  there,  and  the  convicts  placed 
under  their  charge  for  safety.  They  keep 
them  close  to  work.  We  had  a  solemn,  good 
meeting  with  them;  the  officers  receiving  us 
with  openness,  manifested  great  kindness,  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  opportu- 
nity. The  convicts  were  drawn  up  under  a 
strong  guard,  and  marched  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  some  poor  creatures  among  them 
were  in  chains.  The  soldiers  sat  down  before 
them,  all  accoutred  with  their  arms,  and  even 
bayonets  fixed  to  their  guns, — yet  they  ap- 
peared solid  and  reverent ;  some  of  them,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  officers,  were  tendered, 
and  some  of  the  poor  convicts  were  so  reached 
as  to  shed  tears.  I  informed  them  that  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  my  principles,  or  inclination, 
to  upbraid  them  with  their  crimes,  but  to  warn 
i hem  to  repentance,  and  to  endeavour  to  seek 
for  mercy  with  the  Almighty,  before  the  day 
of  visitation  passed  over,  when  there  would  be 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  I  also  told  them, 
that  I  truly  commiserated  their  condition  ;  but 
that  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  ene- 
my of  their  souls,  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
concernment  they  could  be  engaged  in.  And 
after  showing  according  to  my  sense  at  that 
time,  how  they  had  fallen  into  temptation,  and 
so  into  manifold  greater  evils,  until  they  had 
committed  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature, 
— and  by  what  means  they  might  have  escap- 
ed,— I  reminded  them  of  Hazael,  whom  the 
prophet  informed  of  the  condemnation  he 
should  fall  under  for  want  of  watchful  obedi- 
ence, who  then  appeared  to  abhor  the  pros- 


pect of  such  atrocious  deeds  as  he  afterwards 
committed,  and  replied,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?' 

"  Some  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been 
convicted  of  very  capital  offences,  and  were 
sentenced  there  for  life  ;  and  some  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  months,  according  to  their 
several  crimes.  The  latter  I  entreated,  when 
way  should  open  for  their  liberation  from  that 
stale  of  confinement,  to  seek  after  strength  to 
resist  the  devil  in  all  his  assaults,  when  fresh 
temptations  might  be  presented  ; — and  all,  to 
improve  the  time  allotted  to  them,  in  the  length- 
ened out  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  I  also  spoke 
of  judgment  to  come,  on  the  disobedient,  and 
was  thankful  for  this  opportunity,  being  large- 
ly drawn  forth  in  Gospel  love  towards  them." 

Our  blessed  Saviour  hath  said  that  he  who 
hath  been  forgiven  much  loveth  much  !  Do 
we  not  often  see  the  strength  of  this  love  ma- 
nifested in  those  brought  to  the  Father's  house 
from  the  far  fields  of  degradation  and  sin,  by 
their  yearnings  of  soul  and  faithful  labours  in 
behalf  of  those  still  aliens  from  that  household 
where  alone  there  is  true  happiness  and  soul- 
comforting  peace?  They  remember  the  daily 
bitterness,  the  nightly  fears  they  partook  of 
whilst  treading  the  rounds  of  sensual  pleasure, 
— and  having  been  made  to  taste  a  little  the 
agony  unutterable  of  lost  souls,  they  wrestle  in 
spirit  for  the  redemption  of  those  who  are  the 
bond-slaves  of  Satan,  and,  as-  such,  heirs  of  an 
eternity  of  misery.  They  wrestle, — they  la- 
bour in  hope  !•  Because  knowing  the  depth 
of  pollution  from  which  they  themselves  were 
redeemed  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  they  feel  his  mercy  is  unbounded,  his 
power  omnipotent,  and  that  for  the  penitent 
soul,  he  can  and  will  break  every  snare  and 
chain  of  the  Devil. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Engaging  in  religion  merely  for  the  present 
comlort  and  satisfaction  of  it,  or  because  it  is 
the  happiest  kind  of  life,  is  doing  it  upon  a 
mistaken  motive  ;  and  if  our  expectations  are 
not  answered  to  the  full,  we  shall  grow  wearv 
of  it,  and  fly  to  something  else.  It  should  be 
for  eternity  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  set  free 
from  worldly  desires,  supported  with  hope,  re- 
fuse no  hardships,  wait  patiently,  and  continue 
steadfast  to  the  end. 


The  Source  of  Strength, 

To  lean  upon  and  follow  the  Beloved  of 
souls  in  true  simplicity,  is  a  wonderful  preser- 
vation from  that  reasoning  and  vain  consulta- 
tion with  flesh  and  blood,  which  distracts  the 
mind,  and  often  causes  it  to  err  from  the  faith. 
It  is  true  our  spiritual  Guide  for  wise  purposes, 
conceals  himself  from  us;  the  Bridegroom  is 
taken  away,  and  then  the  disciples  eannot  but 
mourn  ;  and  better  is  it  for  thern  that  thev 
should  mourn,  than  enter  into  the  remotest 
confederacy  with  his  enemy  against  Him,  call 
in  question  his  manifestations,  and  doubt  whe- 
ther he  is  to  us  that  friend,  of  whom  he  has 
given  us,  in  broad  daylight,  living  proofs.  An 
unbelieving  heart  is  a  temptation  most  subtile, 
and  often  very  plausibly  presented.  Beware 
of  it  ;  h>?.  not  afraid  to  have  thy  foolishness  for 
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Christ's  sake  perfected;  for  his  Gospel  which 
is  the  power  of  GoJ  unto  salvation  to  all  them 
that  believe,  is  a  fund  of  requisites  for  the 
Christian  traveller ;  from  Jhe  babe's  to  the 
strong  man's  food,  the  clothing  of  the  lilies  in 
the  heavenly  garden,  to  the  accoutrements  and 
victorious  armour  of  the  Lamb's  soldiers. 
Fear  not  therefore,  though  thou  be  a  child, 
and  it  seems  to  thyself  that  thou  canst  not  go; 
for  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee,  and  will 
therefore  strengthen  thee  for  his  work,  and 
feed  ihee  with  food  convenient  for  thee. — 
Grubb. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Open  tli y  Mouth  fertile  Dumb."— Prov. 

Prompted  by  witnessing  the  daily  recurrence 
of  the  inhumanity  practised  by  the  "savage 
monarch-man  upon  the  poor  dumb  servants 
of  his  comfort,"  and  searching,  in  vain,  for 
some  corrective,  in  the  form  of  a  Tract,  to 
offer  to  those  "  injurious  tramplers  upon  Na- 
ture's law,"  who  in  some  instances  transgress 
through  ignorance,  or  want  of  thought,  we 
would  make  the  inquiry,  Why  has  there  not 
been  a  tract  written  on  the  subject  of  crulty  to 
animals? 

If  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
whose  talents  and  leisure  render  them  debtors 
to  their  brethren,  could  be  induced  to  prepare 
a  concise  essay  on  this  subject,  for  the  "  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,"  might  they  not  be 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity  ? — for 

A  dog  cannot  plead  his  own  right,  nor  ren- 
der a  reason  for  exemption  ; 

The  galled  ox  cannot  complain,  nor  suppli- 
cate a  moment's  respite; 

The  spent  horse  hideth  his  distress,  till  he 
panteth  out  his  spirit  at  tho  goal  ; 

Liveth  there  no  advocate  for  him? — No 
voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence? 

R  

Harrisville,  Seventh  month,  11848. 


For"  The  Friend." 

THE  GOSPEL 

George  Fox  says  in  his  Journal  : — 
"  Next  morning  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
town  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  went  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  them  con- 
cerning the  things  of  God.  In  'Jieir  reasoning 
they  said,  '  The  Gospel  was  the  four  books  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,'  and  they 
called  it  natural.  1  lold  them  ihe  Gospel  was 
the  power  of  God,  which  was  preached  before 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were  writ- 
ten ;  and  it  was  preached  to  every  creature,  of 
which  a  great  part  might  never  see  or  hear  of 
those  four  books.  So  that  overy  creature  was 
to  obey  the  power  of  God  ;  for  Christ,  the  Spi- 
ritual Man,  would  jud^o  'he  world  according 
to  the  Gospel,  that  is  according  to  his  invisible 
power.  W  hen  they  heard  this  ihcy  could  not 
gnionay,  for  the  Truth  came  over  ihem.  I  di- 
rected tbem  to  their  teacher,  (he  Grace  of  God, 
and  showed  them  the  sufficiency  of  it,  which 
would  leach  i hem  how  to  live,  and  what  to 
deny;  and  being  obeyed  would  bring  them 
salvation.  So  to  that  Grace  1  recommended 
them  and  left  them." 


The  Apostle  John  saw  an  angel  flying 
through  the  midst  of  heaven  "  having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people;  saying  with  aloud 
voice,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him  ;  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  ;  and  wor- 
ship him  that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water."  Many  of 
these  doubtless  never  heard  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John,  and  yet  were  made  partakers 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
coming,  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  All  who  know  Christ  to  preach  his 
everlasting  Gospel  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
obey  and  A.llow  him,  will  own  the  Scriptures 
if  they  have  them,  and  will  at  times  be  filled 
with  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  such  an 
inestimable  treasure  has  been  prepared  and 
preserved  for  their  instruction  in  righteousness. 
The  Gospel  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness  in  which  Christ  who  is  exalted  to 
be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  and  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  brings  salva- 
tion to  every  man  by  his  Spirit,  and  gives  life 
to  the  soul  that  receives  him.  And  though 
the  declaration  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
sometimes  termed  the  Gospel,  yet  to  speak 
properly,  "  the  Gospel  is  the  inward  power 
and  life,  which  preaches  glad  tidings  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  offering  salvation  to  them, 
and  seeking  to  redeem  them  from  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  to  be  preached  in 
every  creature  under  heaven." 


New  Method  of  Silvering  Glass. 

A  process,  the  invention  of  Drayton, 

has,  after  the  labour  of  several  years,  and 
much  expense  of  patience,  and  money,  been 
brought  to  perfection  for  the  silvering,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  glass,  and  the  results  may 
now  be  witnessed  at  the  establishment  of  the 
inventor,  No.  310  Regent  street,  New  York. 
By  this  process,  fiat  plates  of  glass  are  render- 
ed more  clear,  and  colourless,  than  by  the  old 
process  of  tin  and  mercury.  The  silvering 
matter,  which  consists  of  silver  held  in  solu- 
tion, in  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  oil  of 
cloves,  or  cassia,  is  poured  upon  the  back  of 
the  plate,  and  the  silver,  being  precipitated, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  glass — so  firmly,  in- 
deed, that  it  requires  considerable  force,  or  the 
use  of  powerful  acids,  to  remove  it.  It  would 
seem  that  some  affinity  exists  between  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  siliceous  particles  of  the  glass,  to 
account  for  the  strength  of  the  adhesion.  The 
plate  thus  silvered  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  time  employed  is  less  than  a  fourth  of 
that  occupied  by  the  old  meihod,  the  process 
is  not  more  expensive,  is  certain  in  its  effects, 
and  is  attended  with  none  of  those  terrible  ca- 
lamities by  which  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  all  operations  in  which  mercury 
is  used,  are  shortened.  The  invention  can 
moreover,  be  applied  to  glass  of  all  forms,  so 
I  hat  cups,  bowls,  vases,  no  matter  how  full  of 
ramifications,  or  angles,  or  circular  bosses, 
they  may  he,  can  be  silvered  on  the  inside, 
and  by  being  so  silvered,  they  externally  re- 
semble cups,  &c,  of  polished  metal.  The 
silvering  being  hard  and  tenacious,  the  cups 


can  be  filled  with  water,  without  danger  of  its 
removal,  and  used  to  hold  flowers,  &.c.  Some 
of  the  specimens  of  coloured  Bohemian  vases 
at  the  establishment  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  red,  and  blue,  and  green,  and  yellow  col- 
ours, are  made,  by  the  process,  to  resemble 
precious  stones,  emeralds,  garnets,  rubies,  and 
so  forth,  and  exhibit  a  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
tone  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  The  process  of 
silvering  a  vase  holding  two  or  three  quarts  of 
fluid  does  not  occupy  an  hour,  and  being  sil- 
vered, is  equal  to  the  finest  enamel.  In  short, 
this  process  is  applicable  to  so  many  things  in 
which  glass  is  used,  both  in  articles  of  mere 
utility,  and  in  ornamental  and  decorative  de- 
vices, that  it  would  be  endless  to  describe  alt 
its  capabilities.  A  very  short  visit  to  the  ma- 
nufactory, will  suffice  to  convey  a  notion  of 
its  importance  and  its  merits. — Late  Paper. 

Travellers  towards  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations, must  not  expect  the  weather,  the  roads, 
and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  for  prosecu- 
ting the  journey,  to  be  always  pleasant;  but 
they  must  ever  be  careful  to  keep  in  the  way ; 
to  travel  when  light  is  upon  the  path  ;  and  to 
rest  in  the  night. 

Disinfecting  Agent. — Copperas,  (sulphate 
of  iron)  one  pound  dissolved  in  water,  say 
about  four  gallons,  and  poured  twice  or  three 
times  into  sinks  is  a  complete  disinfectant,  re- 
moving all  unpleasant  odour,  and  preventing 
offensive  effluvia  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  clean  them.  The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle,  cop- 
peras selling  for  four  or  five  cents  per  pound. 
The  effect  is  certain.  It  is  recommended  in 
the  Albany  Cultivator  for  1844,  and  has  been 
used  with  success. 


Tame  Kangaroo. — "  My  brother  had  a 
young  kangaroo,  which  hopped  in  and  out  [of 
the  hut]  with  the  utmost  confidence,  coming 
up  to  any  one  who  happened  to  be  eating,  and 
insisting  upon  having  pieces  of  bread  yiven  to 
it.  Full  of  fun  and  spirits,  it  would  sport 
about  as  playfully  as  a  kitten  ;  and  it  was  very 
amusing  to  see  how  it  would  tease  the  dogs, 
pulling  them  about  with  its  sharp  claws,  and 
trying  to  roll  them  on  I  he  ground.  The  dogs, 
who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  killing  kanga- 
roos, never  attempted  to  bile  Minny,  who 
sometimes  teased  them  so  heartily,  that  they 
would  put  their  tails  between  their  legs  and 
fairly  run  away." — Lanclor's  Bushman. 

SLAVES. 

They  are  the  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

Tlicy  arc  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  the)'  need  must  think; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

Prudence  is  a  prime  qualily  in  a  friend  ;  and 
zeal  and  noise  are  not  always  indicalive  of  ihe 
greatest  ability  or  desire  to  do  you  good.  Al- 
though it  is  considered  one  groat  duty  of 
friendship  to  discover  faults,  and  give  reproofs, 
yet  it  is  a  dangerous  duty.  It  should  be  done 
delicately  and  kindly,  and  not  too  frequently. 
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Charcoal  Beds — We  would  say  to  our 
farming  i'rienfls,  if  you  have  been  burning  any 
charcoal  during  the  past  winter,  be  sure  you 
fence  up  the  site  of  your  coal-pits  as  vine 
patches  for  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes. 
In  these  situations  the  insects  are  pretty  much 
burned  out  of  the  soil,  body,  eggs  and  all,  and 
they  will  not  cut  up  your  vines  as  soon  as  they 
come  out  of  the  ground.  The  annihilation  of 
worms  and  insects  will  enable  your  vines  to 
get  a  start,  before  flies  and  bugs  will  be  much 
abroad:  the  coal  itself  furnishes  one  of  the 
greatest  constituents  of  vegetable  existence.  If 
you  have  no  such  patches  as  we  have  referred 
to,  a  few  loads  of  charcoal  dust  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  nearest  blacksmith's  shop,  or 
foundry,  and  used  with  profit  in  this  culture. 
— Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


Shoeing  Horses. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  some 
time  since,  Professor  Sewall  remarked  that  he 
had  found  old  horses  shod  with  a  layer  of  lea- 
ther, forming  an  artificial  sole  between  the  shoe 
and  the  hoof,  recover  from  the  severe  affec- 
tions causing  injury  to  the  hoof;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  contractions,  brittleness,sand  cracks, 
or  even  disease  of  the  foot  itself,  as  thrushes, 
canker,  corns,  &c,  and  the  hoof  perfectly  re- 
gain its  original  elasticity  and  firmness.  The 
mode  in  question  had  been  practised  by  Pro- 
fessor Sewall  for  the  last  thirty  years. — Late 
Paper. 

Structure  of  the  Horse. — Sir  Charles  Bell 
observes  that  of  all  creatures  the  horse  has  the 
smallest  stomach,  relatively  to  its  physical  size. 
Had  he  possessed  the  quadruple  ruminating 
stomach  of  the  ox,  he  would  not  have  been,  at 
all  times,  ready  for  exertion  ;  the  traveller 
could  not  bave  baited  his  steed  and  resumed 
his  journey.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  not 
so  capacious,  even  when  distended,  as  to  im- 
pede his  wind  and  speed  ;  and  the  food  is  pass- 
ing onward,  with  a  greater  degree  of  regula- 
rity than  in  any  oiher  animal.  A  proof  of 
this  is  that  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder. — 
Ibid. 

New  Use  of  the  Tomato. — The  Cheraw 
Gazette  states,  that  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tomato  for  table  use,  the  vine  is  of 
great  value  for  food  for  cattle,  especially  for 
cows.  It  is  said  that  a  cow  fed  on  tomato 
vines  will  give  more  milk  and  yield  butter  of 
a  finer  flavour,  and  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  long  feed  ever  tried.  It  is  thought, 
too,  that  more  good  food  for  cattle,  and  at  less 
expense,  can  be  raised  on  a  given  quantity  of 
ground  planted  in  tomatoes  than  from  any 
other  vegetable  known  in  the  Southern  coun- 
try. Farmers,  look  out  for  this  in  the  coming 
season. 


Mixing  Soils. — There  is  often  an  advan- 
tage in  mixing  soils  which  will  pay  well  for 
the  labour.  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that 
when  in  digging  wells  or  cellars,  if  some  of 
the  bottom  earth,  which  comes  from  a  depth 
of  several  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
be  spread  upon  land  that  has  been  some  time 
cultivated,  or  even  upon  grass  lands,  a  stimu- , 


lus  is  given  to  the  crop  that  is  quite  surprising. 
A  year  or  two  ago  we  visited  a  farmer  in  one 
of  the  upper  counties  of  this  State,  says  the 
Maine  Farmer,  whom  we  found  carting  coarse 
gravelly  loam  into  his  barn-yard.  He  staled 
that  he  found  much  benefit  with  such  material 
among  his  barn-yard  manure,  and  fancied  that 
the  juices  of  the  manure  dissolved  a  part  of 
the  gravel  or  something  else,  and  that  pro- 
duced the  benefit  to  his  crops.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  mixing  of 
soils,  by  which  not  only  the  texture  of  the 
surface  soils  was  changed,  but  probably  other 
materials,  or  ingredients  supplied  that  were 
lacking  in  the  soil  which  received  the  dress- 
ing. We  all  know  that  after  draining  a  bog- 
gy piece  of  ground,  if  there  be  any  chance  to 
mix  sand,  gravel  or  loam,  with  it,  a  manifest 
improvement  is  effected  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  if  the  muck  or  peat  of  the  bog  be  hauled 
on  to  the  upland,  and  its  acids  neutralized  by 
long  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  by  ashes, 
&c.  great  benefit  is  obtained.  So  also  if  sand 
or  gravel  be  hauled  upon  stiff  clays,  or  clay 
put  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  a  mutual  im- 
provement is  effected.  Perhaps  the  benefit 
would  not  always  pay  for  the  expense,  but 
where  the  mixing  can  be  done  easily  and  at 
reasonable  cost,  it  is  oftentimes  a  good  plan  to 
mix  them  thoroughly. — Late  Paper. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Choctaw  Lan- 
guage.—  It  is  understood  that  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Choctaw  language  in  the  course 
of  publication,  under  the  supervision  of  Alfred 
Wright,  missionary  among  the  Choctaws,  and 
a  native  Choctaw,  who  accompanies  him. — lb. 

The  Social  Circle. — How  sweet  is  social 
affection!  When  the  world  is  dark  without, 
we  have  light  within.  When  cares  disturb 
the  breast — when  sorrow  broods  about  the 
heart — what  joy  gathers  in  the  circle  of  love  ! 
We  forget  the  world,  with  all  its  animosities, 
whilst  blest  with  social  kindness.  That  man 
cannot  be  unhappy  who  has  hearts  that  vibrate 
in  sympathy  with  his  own — who  is  cheered 
by  the  smiles  of  affection  and  the  voice  of  ten- 
derness. Let  the  world  be  dark  and  cold — 
let  the  hate  and  animosity  of  bad  men  gather 
about  him  in  the  place  of  business — but  when 
he  enters  the  ark  of  love — his  own  cherished 
circle — he  forgets  all  these,  and  the  cloud 
passes  from  his  brow,  and  the  sorrow  from  his 
heart.  The  warm  sympathy  of  his  wife  and 
children,  dispel  every  shadow,  and  he  feels  a 
thrill  of  joy  in  his  bosom  which  words  are  not 
adequate  to  express.  He  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  joys  of  social  kindness,  has  not  begun  to 
live. 

Habits  are  easily  formed  ;  especially  such 
as  are  bad  ;  and  what  to-day  seems  to  be  a 
small  affair,  will  soon  become  fixed,  and  hold 
you  with  the  strength  of  a  cable.  That  same 
cable,  you  will  recollect,  is  formed  by  spinning 
and  twisting  one  thread  at  a  time;  but  when 
once  completed,  the  proudest  ship  turns  her 
head  towards  it,  and  acknowledges  her  subjec- 
tion to  its  power. 


No  slave  is  so  abject,  as  he  who  tries  to 
keep  near  the  head  in  the  race  of  fashions. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  23,  1848. 


Our  subscribers  will  perceive  by  the  notice 
at  the  head  of  this  week's  paper,  that  John 
Richardson  is  again  the  agent  for  "The 
Friend."  He  served  in  that  capacity  some 
time  after  its  establishment,  and  we  cordially 
welcome  bis  return  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 


Bills  for  such  of  our  subscribers  as  are  in 
arrears  have  been  forwarded  in  the  two  last 
numbers  of"  The  Friend,"  to  which  their  at- 
tention is  called,  particularly  such  of  them  as 
are  indebted  for  several  years'  subscription. 
A  list  of  Agents  will  be  found  in  No.  19,  Vol. 
21,  of"  The  Friend,"  to  whom  payments  may 
be  made,  or  remittances  may  be  forwarded  to 
our  agent  in  this  city.  As  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  always  brings  with  it  a  number 
of  discontinuances,  our  agents  and  Friends 
generally,  are  reminded  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  new  subscribers  t>>  supply  their  places. 
With  proper  exertion,  it  is  believed,  that  in 
some  neighbourhoods  the  subscription  list 
could  be  much  increased. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  we  give 
the  following  brief  enumeration  of  the  subjects 
which  claimed  the  attention  of  that  body,  and 
the  results, — expecting  hereafter  to  be  furnished 
with  a  more  detailed  account.  The  meeiing 
opened  on  Second-day,  the  4th  inst.  The  first 
question  of  importance  was  relative  to  minutes 
for  members  of  the  "  larger  body"  in  New 
England,  who  were  in  attendance.  These  the 
meeting  decided  should  not  be  read.  A  like 
decision  was  come  to,  relative  to  the  epistles 
from  the  two  bodies  claiming  to  be  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting.  On  Fourth-dav,  some 
persons  who  considered  the  "  larger  body"  in 
New  England  to  be  the  true  Yearly  Meeiing 
there,  insisted  that  the  members  of  the  "small- 
er body"  in  attendance,  should  leave  the 
house ;  but  it  was  not  acquiesced  in  by 
the  body.  Three  sittings  were  consumed  on 
this  subject;  but  on  Seventh-day,  it  being  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  the  Friends 
whose  presence  were  objected  to,  should  not 
be  requested  to  withdraw,  the  regular  busi- 
ness was  resumed.  The  proposition  from 
New  York  to  appoint  a  committee  to  at- 
tend a  general  conference  to  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  was  considered,  and  way  d  d  not 
open  to  uniie  in  the  measure.  After  this  the 
reports  of  the  standing  committees  were  read, 
the  state  of  society  considered,  and  epistles  lo 
other  Yearly  Meetings  approved.  The  min- 
utes of  the  Meetings  for  Sufferings  were  of  an 
interesting  character.  That  body  had  by  di- 
rection of  the  previous  Yearly  Meeting  been 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  preparing  a  testimo- 
ny against  ihe  unsound  principles  which  have 
been  of  later  years  published  and  circulated 
by  some  under  our  name. 
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The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  believing  that 
"  An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  issued  by  Phi- 
ladefphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1847,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concern  of  Friends  in  their 
own  borders,  had  approved  it,  and  it  now  came 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  sanction. 

The  "  Appeal"  was  then  read,  and  after  a 
full  expression  of  sentiment  it  was  adopted  as 
the  testimony  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Third-day,  the  12th 
instant. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  5  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philn.,  Ninth  mo.  23d,  1848. 


Subscribers  wishing  to  preserve  their  copies 
can  have  them  neatlv  and  substantially  bound 
at  the  office  of  «  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 

;  Friends'  Library  and  other  works  bound  in 
various  styles,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Hugh  Balderston,  Bait.,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
Philip  Anthony,  N.  Bedford,  86,  vols.  19,  20  and  21 
of  J.  Russell,  for  John  Marshall,  Tenn  ,  $2,  vol.  21  ; 
and  for  Dougan  Clark,  $2,  vol.  21;  Isaiah  Pope, 
Windham,  Me.,  for  Timothy  Robinson,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
Robert  Ball,  Loydsville,  Ohio,  82,  vol.  22;  John  L. 
Cuyler,  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  Sarah  B. 
Shove,  82,  vol.  22  ;  Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Ohio, 
for  Abraham  Packer,  82,  vol.  21  ;  for  R.  S.  Holloway, 
82,  vol.  22  ;  for  Asa  Branson,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  for  Joseph 
Hobson,  85,  from  No.  1,  vol.  20,  to  No.  26,  vol.  22  ; 
and  :or  John  W.  Smith,  82,  vol.  22  ;  Wm.  Heald,  for 
A.  F.  S.,  82,  from  No.  27,  vol.  21,  to  26,  vol.  22; 
Joseph  T.  Hopkins,  for  William  Proctor,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
and  for  Isaac  Brooks,  82,  vol.  21. 


Tcachei-s  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  ol  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  is  open  for  the  admission  of  the 
eons  of  Friend",  and  of  others,  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  thcir  childrcn  to  be  educated  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  officers  : 

Lindley  Murray  Moork,  Principal  and  Teacher 
of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  I).  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

Joseph  W.  AlurioH,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  B.  HorKiNs,  Matron. 


The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to  carry  out,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  design  of  the  Institution,  a 
thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruction,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  moral  training,  and  the  promotion 
of  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  studies  of  the  respective  classes  will  be 
as  follow  : 

INTRODUCTORY  CLASSES. 

Grammar,  (Brown).  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern. Elocution.  History,  (White).  Composition. 
Oswald's  Etymology.  Latin  Grammar,  (Andrews 
and  Stoddard).  Reader  and  Cassar,  (do.)  Virgil,  (six 
Books).  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline.  Livy, 
(Lincoln — 1st  Book).  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Greek  Grammnr  and  Reader,  (Sophocles).  He- 
rodotus, or  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Homer,  (three 
Books).  Gospel  of  John.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions, (Alsop).  Geometry,  (Playfair's  Euclid  — first 
six  Books).  Plane  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Survey- 
ing, (Gummere).    Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Chemistry.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Whately).  Pa- 
ley 's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Composition.  Livy 
continued.  Cicero  De  Officiis.  Horace.  Antiquities. 
Arnold  continued.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  De- 
mosthenes, Lysias  and  Isocrates,  (Gr.  Majora).  Ar- 
nold  continued. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Algebra  con- 
tinued, (Alsop).  Analytical  Geometry — including 
Conic  Sections,  (Young).  Mechanics,  Electricity, 
&c.  (Olmsted).    Descriptive  Astronomy. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (Dymond).  Mental  Philosophy, 
(Upham).  Political  Economy,  (Vethake).  Story's 
Commentaries.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  Histo- 
ry.   Composition.    Butler's  Analogy. 

Juvenal,  Tacitus — Euripides  or  Sophocles,  Longi- 
nus,  (Gr.  Majora).  Arnold  continued.  Eschcnburg's 
Manual. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Optics.  As- 
tronomy, (Gummere). 

Facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  study  of  several 
branches  of  Natural  History,  aided  by  an  extensive 
collection  of  Minerals,  &c. 

Those  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
Course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candidates 
lor  the  Diploma.  For  the  accommodation  of  others 
who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the  studies  of  the 
Course,  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  such  branches 
as  they  may  select.  Students  entering  the  school  un 
prepared  to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes,  will  be 
careiully  grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  the  School  is  to  afford  an  education 
to  the  yonth  of  our  religious  Society,  consistent  with 
its  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are  expect- 
ed to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  in  view, 
and  by  example  and  precept  encourage  the  scholars 
to  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to 
instil  into  their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to 
dress  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  our  proibs- 
sion. 

There  arc  two  terms  in  the  year  :  the  Winter  Term 
of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  second  Fourth-day 
in  the  Tenth  month;  and  the  Summer  Term  of  lour 
months,  commencing  on  the  second  Fourth-day  in 
the  Fifth  month.  Examinations  will  take  place  at 
the  close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations  of  four  weeks 
each  occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and  the  other  in  the 
Autumn  ;  during  which  time  the  students  are  expect- 
ed to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  tor  the 
ensuing  term,  as  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be 
temporarily  absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  himself  or  a  near  relative, 
or  lor  other  urgent  reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of 
his  application  will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant, 
and  persons  thus  notified  of*  their  admission  will  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  amount  charged  for 


Board  and  Tuition  for  that  term.  Parents  intending 
to  remove  their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of 
the  Winter  term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice  of 
such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  the  first 
of  the  Third  month;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  Sum- 
mer term,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month ; 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such  notice,  their  places 
will  be  considered  as  engaged  for  the  term  next  en- 
suing, and  payment  be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  8200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  viz. :  860  at  the  opening  of 
the  Winter  Term  ;  and  860  at  the  middle  of  it;  and 
880  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 
By  direction  of  the  Managers. 

Charles  Yaunall,  Secretary. 

No.  39  High  street,  Philadelphia. 

As  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  effective,  require  ilie  co-optratiun 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  students,  their 
attention  is  particularly  requested  to  those  which  fol- 
low. 

The  Students  are  to  wear  either  roundabouts  single 
breasted  and  without  lappels — the  ordinary  plain  coat 
— or  a  frock  coat  made  single  breasted  and  with 
standing  collar; — all  glaring  colours  or  broad  stripes 
are  to  be  avoided  in  coats,  pantaloons  or  vests;  and  it 
is  especially  requested  that  such  clothing  be  furnished 
as  will  not  require  to  be  frequently  washed — sack 
coats  and  caps  are  to  be  excluded. 

Every  article  of  dress  must  be  marked  with  the  Stu- 
dent's name  in  full. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  students  may  be  provided 
with  umbrellas  and  cloaks  or  overcoats. 

Ample  provision  being  made  for  the  supply  of  every 
reasonable  want  of  the  students,  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  no  articles  of  food  of  any  description  be 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  and  that  no  money  be 
furnished  to  the  students  by  parents  or  guardians; — 
when  it  is  especially  desired  by  them,  the  Principal 
will  advance  such  small  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  charge  them  in  account. 

The  practice  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  is  to 
be  altogether  avoided  by  the  students. 

The  ensuing  term  will  commence  on  Fourth-day, 
the  11th  of  the  Tenth  month  ;  and  although  an  ob- 
servance of  punctuality  in  the  return  of  the  pupils  has 
been  before  particularly  requested,  it  is  thought  best 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject, 
and  to  assure  them  that  those  students  who  do  not 
arrive  before  the  end  of  the  week,  suffer  no  inconsi- 
derable loss. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  22d  of  Fourth  month  last,  Anna,  widow  of  Ca- 
leb Carman,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
sound  and  unwavering  in  supporting  the  ancient  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  an  elder  of  Hector  Monthly  Meet- 
ing from  its  commencement;  which  station  she  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Meek  and  unassuming' 
in  her  deportment,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  needy, 
she  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Whilst  we  sorrow  for  her  removal  from  amongst  us, 
when  her  services  and  labours  would  be  so  use:ul,  we 
arc  comforted  in  believing  that  her  end  was  peaceful, 
having  expressed  during  her  illness,  that  "she  saw 
nothing  in  her  way." 

 ,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  William 

Rhoads,  in  Newtown  township,  Delaware  county,  Pa., 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant,  Esther  Levis,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  elder  of  Ches- 
ter Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  long  stood  as  a  faith- 
ful, upright  pillar  in  the  church.  When  the  cause  of 
Truth  prospered,  she  rejoiced  with  it,  when  it  suffered 
and  was  oppressed,  her  soul  was  in  trouble.  By  the 
secret  exercise  and  travail  of  her  spirit,  she  was  often 
permitted  to  administer  strength  and  consolation  to 
rightly  exercised  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  She  had 
been  honest  in  discharging  her  duty  in  her  family  and 
in  the  church  during  health,  and  had  little  to  say  dur- 
ing her  Inst  illness,  whilst  in  quietness  and  peace  she 
awaited  her  close. 
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Natives  of  Australia. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
The  Women — Punishments — Sorcerers. 

As  is  often  the  case  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple, the  women  are  frequently  ill-treated  by 
their  husbands,  and  are  little  better  than 
slaves.  Female  children  are  generally  be- 
trothed within  a  few  days  after  their  birth. 
Those  who  already  have  families,  by  giving 
their  daughters  to  one  another  have  the  greater 
chance  of  increasing  their  number  of  wives, 
and  monopolizing  the  women, — the  height  of 
ambition  to  an  Australian.  P>y  fhe»  timo  thoco 
girls  have  grown  up,  the  husbands  to  whom 
they  were  betrothed  are  often  old  men.  Ow- 
ing to  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  women, 
stealing  wives  (gins  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
natives,)  is  a  common  and  universal  practice 
throughout  Australia.  In  the  encounters  which 
result  from  this,  the  female  often  receives 
severe  injuries;  for  each  of  the  combatants 
orders  her  to  follow  him,  and  in  the  event 
of  her  refusing,  throws  a  spear  at  her.  The 
early  life  of  a  young  woman  at  all  celebrated 
for  beauty,  is  generally  one  continued  series 
of  captivity  to  different  masters,  of  ghastly 
wounds,  of  wanderings  in  strange  families,  of 
rapid  flights,  of  bad  treatment  from  other  fe- 
males amongst  whom  she  is  brought  a  stranger 
by  her  captor;  and  rarely  is  a  form  seen  of 
unusual  elegance  and  grace,  but  it  is  marked 
by  the  furrows  of  old  wounds  ;  and  many  a 
female  thus  wanders  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  home  of  her  infancy,  being  carried 
off  successively  to  distant  and  more  distant 
points. 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  their  person- 
al attractions  that  the  Australian  native  is  de- 
sirous of  having  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
well  procure.  They  are  very  valuable  addi- 
tions to  his  family.  They  perform  much  of 
the  labour  that  is  to  be  done,  digging  eatable 
roots,  carrying  loads  on  their  journeys,  &c. 
As  wives  in  Australia,  are  such  valuable  help- 
ers in  the  domestic  economy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  their  lords  should  be  loth  to 


see  them  carried  away,  and  should  waich  with 
jealousy  their  intercourse  with  strangers. 

In  travelling,  the  natives  take  nearly  all 
their  property  with  them,  the  men  carry  their 
weapons,  hatchets,  &c,  and  the  women  take 
charge  of  the  children  ;  and  on  their  backs  are 
placed  bags,  the  contents  of  which  are  thus 
enumerated  : — 

"  A  flat  stone  to  pound  roots  with  ;  earth  to 
mix  with  the  pounded  roots  ;  quartz,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spears  and  knives ;  stones 
for  hatchets ;  prepared  cakes  of  gum,  to  make 
and  mend  weapons  and  implements  ;  kangaroo 
sinews  to  make  spears  and  to  sew  with  ;  nee- 
dles made  of  the  shin  bones  of  kangaroos,  with 
which  they  sew  their  cloaks,  bags,  &c.  ;  opos- 
sum hair  to  be  spun  into  waist-belts  ;  shavings 
of  kangaroo  skins  to  polish  spears,  &c.  ;  the 
shell  of  a  species  of  muscle  to  cut  hair,  &c. 
with;  native  knives;  a  native  hatchet ;  pipe- 
clay ;  red  ochre,  or  burnt  clay ;  yellow  ochre  ; 
a  piece  of  paper  bark  to  carry  water  in  ;  waist- 
bands and  spare  ornaments  ;  pieces  of  quartz 
which  the  native  doctors  have  extracted  from 
their  patients,  and  thus  cured  them  from  dis- 
eases, these  they  preserve  as  carefully  as  Eu- 
ropeans do  relics.  Small  cones  of  the  Bank; 
sia  tree,  or  pieces  of  a  dry  white  species  of 

funguo,  to  Umcllo  tiro  with  rapidly,  and  to  oon. 

vey  it  from  place  to  place ;  grease,  if  they  can 
procure  it,  from  a  whale,  or  from  any  other 
source;  the  spare  weapons  of  their  husbands, 
or  the  pieces  of  wood  from  which  these  are  to 
be  manufactured  ;  the  roots,  &c.  which  they 
have  collected  during  the  day.  Skins  not  yet 
prepared  for  cloaks  are  generally  carried  be- 
tween the  bag  and  the  back,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  cushion  for  the  bag  to  rest  on." 

A  curious  medley  truly. 

If  the  husband  detects  one  of  his  women 
suspiciously  exchanging  glances  or  words 
with  a  man,  he  spears  her  through  the  calf 
of  the  leg  ;  and  if  he  feels  strong  enough  to 
inflict  punishment  on  her  lover,  does  it  in  the 
most  summary  manner,  by  throwing  as  many 
spears  at  his  legs  as  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  before  others  catch  hold  of  him  and  pre- 
vent his  committing  further  acts  of  violence. 
A  good  deal  of  tact  is  sometimes  requisite  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  safe  to  throw  a  spear 
at  a  man  or  not,  but  Grey  says  he  has  remark- 
ed as  a  general  rule,  that  a  native,  if  irritated 
by  another  invariably  throws  a  spear  at  him, 
if  he  has  a  friend  or  brother  near  the  offender 
at  the  time  ;  the  chances  then  being  that  this 
friend  or  brother  will  catch  hold  of  the  man 
attacked  before  he  can  throw  a  spear  in  re- 
turn. As  for  the  poor  female,  no  one  takes 
her  part,  whether  she  is  innocent  or  guilty ; 
the  established  law  with  regard  to  women  be- 
ing, "  If  I  beat  your  wife,  then  you  beat 
mine." 


When  excited  by  any  passionate  emotions, 
the  natives  often  pour  out  torrents  of  reproach, 
all  in  a  measured  cadence,  and  even  the  rhyme 
is  generally  preserved.  Grey  describes  a  scene 
of  the  kind  which  he  once  witnessed,  and  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  chants  that  were 
used,  which  he  says  are  rendered  as  literally 
into  English  as  the  great  difference  between 
the  languages  permits.  The  following  is  his 
account. 

"The  reader  must  imagine  a  little  hut, 
formed  of  sticks  fixed  slanting  into  the  ground, 
with  pieces  of  bark  resting  against  them,  so 
as  to  form  a  rude  shelter  from  the  wind ;  un- 
derneath this  were  seated  round  a  fire,  five 
persons — an  old  man  and  his  four  wives;  one 
of  these  was  considerably  younger  than  the 
others,  and  being  a  new  acquisition,  all  but 
herself  were  treated  with  cold  neglect.  One 
of  her  rivals  had  resolved  not  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  this,  and  when  she  saw  her  husband's 
cloak  spread  to  form  a  couch  for  the  new 
comer,  she  commenced  chanting  as  follows, 
addressing  old  Weerang,  her  husband. 

Wherefore  came  you,  Weerang-, 

In  my  beauty's  pride, 

Stealing  cautiously 

Like  the  tawny  boreang,* 

On  an  unwilling  bride  ; 

'Twas  thus  you  stole  me 

From  one  who  loved  me  tenderly  : 

A  better  man  he  was  than  thee. 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  won 

My  youthful  heart, 

Who  oft  used  to  bless, 

And  called  me  loved  one  : 

You  Weerang  tore  apart, 

From  his  fond  caress, 

Her,  whom  you  now  desert  and  shun, 

Out  upon  thee  faithless  one. 

Is  it  for  this  that  I  rebuke 

Young  men,  who  dare  at  me  to  look  ? 

Whilst  she,  replete  with  arts  and  wiles, 

Dishonours  you  and  still  beguiles. 

"  This  attack  upon  her  character  was  more 
than  the  younger  female  could  be  expected  to 
submit  to,  she  therefore  in  return  chanted  : — 

Oh,  you  lying,  artful  one, 

Wag  away  you  dirty  tongue,  &c.  Sec. 

What  further  she  might  have  said  I  know  not ; 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  her  rival, 
which  was  given  with  the  stick  the  women  dig 
up  the  roots  with,  brought  on  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  the  dispute  was  finally  settled 
by  the  husband  beating  several  of  his  wives 
severely  about  the  head  with  a  hammer." 

What  may  be  called  legal  punishments 
among  the  natives  are  very  simple,  being  death 
for  murder  and  other  very  atrocious  crimes, 
and  generally  for  minor  offences,  spearing 
through  the  calf,  thigh,  or  other  part  of  the 
body  where  a  wound  would  not  be  mortal. 


*  Boreang  is  the  word  for  the  native  dog. 
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If  the  guilty  person  himself  cannot  be  found, 
all  his  relatives  are  considered  as  implicated 
in  the  guilt,  and  it  will  answer  nearly  as  well 
to  spear  the  father  or  brother  of  the  culprit, 
or  failing  these,  any  of  his  male  or  female  re- 
latives. Of  course,  if  a  bad  crime  is  commit- 
ted, and  the  perpetrator  escapes,  great  and 
wide-spread  consternation  prevails  amongst 
those  connected  with  him,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  axejee-dyte  or  unconnected  with  his  fami- 
ly, that  believe  themselves  in  safety.  To  re- 
venge the  death  of  a  murdered  person  is  consi- 
dered thesacred  duty  of  his  nearest  relation,  and 
as  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  connexions 
of  the  guilty  man  that  the  punishment  should 

fall  on  him  ralher  than  on  them,  the  pursuit 

of  the  avenger  of  blood  is  often  successful. 

Among  the  Australians  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  an  extensive  circle  of  relatives,  espe- 
cially if  these  are  addicted  to  spearing  and 
other  bad  practices. 

They  do  not  allow  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  death  from  natural  causes,  and  believe  that 
if  it  were  not  for  murderers,  and  the  malignity 
of  sorcerers,  they  would  live  forever.  Hence 
when  any  one  dies  from  accident  or  disease, 
they  endeavour  by  various  superstitious  cere- 
monies to  ascertain  who  were  the  Boyl-yas 
(sorcerers)  who  have  caused  his  death,  that 
they  may  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
due  to  their  vile  practices. 

The  natives  of  Western  Australia  have  a 
great  dread  of  these  Boyl-yas,  to  whom  they 
attribute  mysterious  powers.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  can  transport  themselves  through  the 
air  at  pleasure,  and  can  render  themselves  in- 
visible to  all  but  other  boyl-yas.  If  they  have 
a  dislike  to  a  native,  they  can  kill  him  by 
stealing  on  him  at  night,  and   consuming  li is 

flesh.  They  enter  him  like  pieces  of  quartz, 
and  the  pain  they  occasion  is  always  felt. 
Another  boyl-ya  has  however  the  power  of 
drawing  them  out,  and  curing  the  affected  per- 
son by  certain  processes  of  disenchantment. 
When  this  operation  is  effected,  the  boyl-yas 
are  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  quartz, 
which  are  kept  and  considered  as  great  curi- 
osities by  the  natives.  All  natural  illnesses 
are  attributed  to  these  boyl-yas,  or  to  the 
Wau-guls  who  are  imaginary  monsters  resid- 
ing in  fresh  water,  and  whose  victims,  gener- 
ally females,  pine  away  impercepibly  and 
die. 

Grey  once  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  a  native  named 
Kaiber,  and  his  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  together  with  his  incidental  remarks, 
show  the  dread  which  he  entertained  of  them. 

"  The  boyl-yas  are  natives  who  have  the 
power  of  boyl-ya;  they  sit  down  [reside]  to 
the  northward,  the  eastward,  and  southward  ; 
the  boyl-yas  are  very  bad,  they  walk  away 
there  (pointing  to  the  east).  I  shall  be  very 
ill  presently. 

"  The  boyl-yas  eat  up  a  groat  many  natives, 
— they  eat  them  up  as  fire  would;  you  and  1 
will  be  very  ill  directly.  The  boyl-yas  have 
ears:  by  and  by  they  will  be  greatly  enraged. 
I'll  toll  you  no  more. 

"  The  boyl-yas  move  stealthily, — you  sleep 
and  they  steal  on  you, — very  stealthily  the 
boyl-yas  move.    These  boyl-yas  arc  dread- 


fully revengeful ; — by  and  by  we  shall  be  very 
ill.    I'll  not  talk  about  them. 

"  They  come  moving  along  in  the  sky, — 
cannot  you  let  them  alone.  I've  already  a 
terrible  headache, — by  and  by  you  and  I  will 
be  two  dead  men. 

"  The  natives  cannot  see  them.  The  boyl- 
yas  do  not  bite,  they  feed  stealthily ;  they  do 
not  eat  the  bones,  but  consume  the  flesh.  Just 
give  me  what  you  intend  to  give  and  I'll  walk 
off. 

"  The  boyl-yas  sit  at  the  graves  of  natives 
in  great  numbers.  If  natives  are  ill,  the  boyl- 
yas  charm,  charm,  charm,  charm,  and  charm, 
and  by  and  by  the  natives  recover." 

He  adds,  "  I  could  learn  nothing  further 
from  him." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

ABRAHAM  BEALE. 

Abraham  Beale,  of  Cork,  deceased  22d  of 
Eighth  month,  1847,  aged  54  years. 

It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Annual  Monitor,  that  this  much  valued 
Friend,  the  latter  part  of  whose  life  may  be 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  his 
suffering  countrymen,  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork,  was  carried  off  by  the  fever  which 
has  been  so  awfully  prevalent  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  And  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
the  following  notice  of  his  life  and  character, 
drawn  up  rather  hastily,  at  the  request  of  the 
editors,  by  friends  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

From  his  childhood,  Abraham  Beale  evinced 
a  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  united  with 
warm  and  affectionate  feelings;  and  his  early 
years  afforded  the  promise  of  superior  mental 
power.  He  was  educated  at  Friends'  Provin- 
cial School,  at  Newtown,  near  Waterford,  and 
to  this  institution  he  was  much  attached,  and 
during  after  life,  was  its  warm  and  faithful 
friend.  As  he  advanced  beyond  the  age  of 
boyhood,  his  kind  and  amiable  manners  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends.  He  possessed  a 
refined  and  cultivated  literary  taste,  yet  seem- 
ed remarkably  preserved  from  the  dangers 
which  attend  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  pur- 
suits of  this  nature.  His  energetic  and  inquir- 
ing mind  participated  in  many  subjects  of 
intellectual  interest ;  but  he  latterly  felt  these 
objects  limited  by  the  restraining  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  and  it  became  evident  to  those 
who  best  knew  him,  that  he  was  increasingly 
desirous  to  dedicate  the  talents  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  early  life  he  had  engaged  in  business  ; 
and  from  causes  in  great  degree  beyond  his 
control,  he  became  involved  in  some  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  ;  but  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances  yielded  to  his  industry  and 
exertion,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  ena- 
bled fully  to  discharge  all  the  claims  upon 
him  ;  and  his  friends,  whose  care  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  this  time  of  trouble,  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  cause  so  dear  to  him  and 
them,  instead  of  suffering  by  his  means,  had 
been  exalted  by  his  integrity  and  diligence. 
It  pleased  Providence  abundantly  to  prosper 


these  efforts,  and  to  entrust  him  in  after  life 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  affluence ;  but 
this  he  felt  as  a  stewardship  for  which  he  was 
accountable  to  the  great  Giver,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  others  in  the  day  of  difficulty 
and  distress. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  sound  judgment, 
united  to  much  benevolence  of  heart,  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  were  justly  valued  ;  and 
many  were  the  claims  of  this  nature  that 
friendship  called  for,  and  which  he  ever  kind- 
ly and  promptly  responded  to.  In  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life  his  usefulness  was  conspi- 
cuous; but  those  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  his  every  day  walk,  could  perhaps 
alone  know,  and  appreciate  tho  endearing  ten- 
derness and  faithfulness  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  relative  and  social  duties ;  and 
very  striking  was  his  untiring  and  watchful 
care  of  those  entrusted  to  his  guardianship, 
and  the  parental  oversight  he  exercised  to 
promote  their  interests.  Of  the  public  chari- 
table institutions  of  his  native  city,  he  was  an 
active  supporter,  but  the  concerns  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  to  which  he  belonged,  seemed 
always  to  have  a  first  and  paramount  claim 
on  his  attention. 

When  the  late  severe  trial  arose,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  he 
was  one  of  the  many  members  of  our  Society 
in  Ireland,  who  devoted  time  and  property  to 
alleviate  the  bitter  sufferings  of  famine  and 
disease  that  surrounded  them.  The  city  of 
Cork  was  itself  the  scene  of  a  large  amount  of 
distress  ;  and  as  one  of  a  committee  formed  for 
the  purpose,  he  took  an  active  part  in  reliev- 
ing it  ;  but  the  state  of  the  rural  districts  was 
still  more  intensely  wretched,  and  he,  in  com- 
mon with  £'riends"in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  be- 
lieved they  had  a  service  of  love  to  perform 
towards  the  sufferers  beyond  their  own  locali- 
ties; — they  living  chiefly  in  the  principal 
towns.  As  is  well  know,  large  funds  were 
contributed  in  England,  Ireland  and  America, 
and  placed  at  (he  disposal  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  in  Dublin  ;  and  from  the 
peculiarly  suffering  condition  of  many  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  was  felt 
that  these  districts  had  large  claims  on  the 
funds  thus  benevolently  contributed.  An  aux- 
iliary committee  of  Friends  was  formed  in 
Cork,  to  act  in  connexion  with  the  central 
body  in  Dublin,  and  on  them  devolved  an  im- 
portant charge,  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
much  discretion  and  decision.  We  shall  not, 
we  are  persuaded,  offend  any  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors by  saying,  that  the  principal  weight  of 
this  onerous  trust,  devolved  on  their  departed 
and  lamented  colleague;  and  they  would  tes- 
tify, that  this  service  was  discharged  in  a  man- 
ner alike  satisfactory  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  numerous  parties,  in  various  circumstances 
of  life,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
applying  relief.  This  correspondence  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  thought,  and 
with  other  cares  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  feel  himself 
liberated  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Clonmel,  in  Fourth  month  last ;  and  here  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  were  sensible  of  a  change  in 
his  aspect,  and  that  the  usual  liveliness  of*  his 
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manner  had  given  place  to  an  earnest  seri- 
ousness of  expression,  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  had  felt.  In  the  meeting  for  disci- 
pline he  addressed  his  friends  impressively  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  inter- 
ested ; — he  reminded  them  how  mercifully  the 
members  of  our  Society,  had  been  preserved 
from  suffering  by  the  visitation  of  famine,  un- 
der which  so  many  of  their  afflicted  country- 
men had  sunk  into  the  grave.  He  referred  to 
the  progress  of  disease,  (then  becoming  aw- 
fully prevalent,)  and  remarked,  that  "  they 
could  not  expect  exemption  from  a  calamity 
which  spared  no  age  or  rank,"  adding  his  be- 
lief, "  that  it  would  come  near  to  some  of  us, 
even  to  our  very  doors."  He  subsequently 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  a  constant  attender 
and  valuable  member  ;  entering  into  its  con- 
cerns with  that  Christian  interest  and  unas- 
suming zeal,  which  conspicuously  marked  his 
character  on  these  occasions.  During  these 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  his  Friends, 
as  well  as  after  his  return  home,  he  expressed 
a  belief  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  cir- 
cumscribe his  attention,  to  some  of  the  objects 
of  public  interest,  and  lesson  some  of  the  cares 
which  had  much  occupied  his  attention.  He 
was  fully  sensible  that  his  health  had  suffered 
by  the  labour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  by  the  anxiety  that  had  lately  pressed  on 
his  mind. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
beloved  Friend,  written  under  feelings  of 
bodily  indisposition,  a  few  months  previous  to 
his  decease,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Al- 
luding to  some  symptoms  of  illness,  he  re- 
marks, "  I  believe  it  right,  in  any  event,  to 
accept  this  little  addition  to  many  warnings, 
that  it  is  needful  to  set  the  house  in  order, 
whether  it  be  for  life  or  death, — whether  the 
stewardship  be  continued  a  little  longer,  or 
that  accusing  account  be  called  for,  which 
humblingly  teaches  us  that  we  have  no  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  hope,  but  the  free 
and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  It  is  my  desire 
that  my  will  may  be  made  in  this  and  in  all 
other  respects  conformable  to  the  Divine  will ; 
and  I  have  been  preserved  from  much  anxiety 
throughout,  yet  while  the  spirit  is  at  times 
thus  ready,  how  deeply  do  I  feel  that  the  flesh 
is  indeed  weak.  A  large  portion  of  life's  out- 
side measure  has  been  already  filled  up  to 
some  of  us,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  the 
midnight  cry  may  be  heard  in  our  streets  ; 
how  much  then  does  it  concern  us  to  be  in- 
creasingly vigilant,  in  order  that  when  the 
certain  and  appointed  time  does  come,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  with  our 
lamps  trimmed,  and  oil  in  our  vessels."  And 
his  surviving  Friends  have  abundant  reason  to 
believe,  that  this  last  desire  was  indeed  merci- 
fully granted,  and  that  he  was  found  with  his 
"  lamp  trimmed  and  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord;"  when  that  awful  summons  arrived 
which  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  contem- 
plate with  Christian  calmness.  His  last  act 
of  public  duty,  was  the  attendance  of  the  relief 
committee,  in  which  he  had  so  assiduously 
laboured.  On  returning  home,  he  felt  ill;  and 
the  following  day  continuing  poorly,  medical 


aid  was  called  in,  and  the  disorder  pronounced 
to  be  typhus  fever.  Though  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  as  he  himself 
expressed,  that  "  his  life  as  it  were  hung  in  the 
balance,"  he  was  preserved  in  calm  and  pa- 
tient resignation,  and  remarkably  free  from 
anxiety,  expressing  a  belief  that  which  ever 
way  his  illness  terminated  all  would  be  well; 
adding,  "  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  but  sim- 
ply to  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour,  the  mercy 
provided  for  all."  In  allusion  to  matters  of 
public  interest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  observed,  "  he  felt  the  necessity  of  self  be- 
ing kept  in  subjection,  and  of  not  allowing  the 
approbation  of  man  to  have  undue  influence 
over  the  mind,"  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had 
maintained  watchfulness  in  this  respect;  and 
adding  with  evident  feeling,  "  I  have  been  but 
an  unprofitable  servant."  At  times  during  his 
illness,  his  mind  wandered,  but  almost  invari- 
ably to  the  scene  of  those  philanthropic  exer- 
tions, in  which  so  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, had  latterly  been  employed. 

Deep  was  the  interest  felt,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  by  Friends  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  generally,  when  it  was  known  that 
one  so  much  beloved,  was  struggling  with  this 
insidious  malady  ;  for  a  time  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery,  but  it  pleased  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  order  otherwise,  and  his  reduced 
strength  sunk  under  the  disease; — he  expired 
on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  and  his  remains 
were  on  the  25th  accompanied  to  the  grave, 
by  a  large  and  sorrowful  company  of  Friends, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  anxious 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  so  de- 
servedly esteemed.  In  the  retrospect  of  such 
a  course,  there  is  little  to  be  added  ;  his  end 
was  peace,  and  some  of  us  sensibly  feel  in 
reference  to  this  our  much  loved  Friend,  that 
the  memory  of  the  just  is  precious. 

Lowell  and  its  Corporations. 

Among  the  many  places  of  interest  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts,  Lowell  stands  prominent. 
A  capital  stock  of  812,460,000,  owned  by 
twelve  corporations,  is  here  invested  in  manu- 
facturing. The  Merrimack,  the  largest  of  the 
corporations,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,- 
000.  The  other  companies  have  a  capital 
stock,  varying  from  81,800,000  to  $210,000. 
These  companies  have  about  50  mills,  which 
contain  301,296  spindles,  and  8749  looms. 
They  employ  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  hands,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  fe- 
males. 

The  mills  and  factories  of  Lowell  consumed 
last  year  637,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  46,000 
lbs.  of  wool,  per  week.  They  used  25,400 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  36,300  bushels  of  char- 
coal, 2790  cords  of  wood,  1,190,000  lbs. 
starch,  and  765  bbls.  of  flour. 

The  aggregate  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
made  in  Lowell  per  week  is  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  yards,  or  about  200  miles  per  day, 
which  is  enough  to  reach  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany. At  this  rate  they  make  cloth  enough 
in  the  year  to  girdle  the  earth  three  times. 
During  the  last  year,  the  proportion  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  made  per  week  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 1,920,900  yards  of  cotton,  21,291 


yards  of  woollen,  and  6500  yards  of  carpet- 
ing. The  proportion  made  at  the  present  time 
is  about  the  same. 

The  Merrimack  is  the  largest  of  the  Lowell 
corporations.  It  runs  67,965  spindles,  and 
1920  looms.  It  employs  2245  hands,  1600 
females  and  645  males.  It  makes  345,000 
yards  per  week,  and  consumes  79,000  lbs.  of 
cotton.  One  of  its  factories  is  365  feet  in 
length  and  155  in  breadth,  and  6  stories  in 
height.  The  rooms  occupy  the  entire  floor  in 
a  story.  In  two  of  the  rooms  there  are  in 
each  320  looms  and  100  girls.  In  another 
room,  there  are  20,000  spindles  and  60  girls. 
This  building  has  been  recently  erected,  and 
the  machinery  in  it  is  of  the  most  perfect  and 
improved  kind. 

The  printing  worko  of  tnic  corporation  are 

well  worth  visiting,  and  also  the  carpet  works 
of  the  Lowell  company. 

In  addition  to  the  mills,  where  are  made 
the  various  articles  of  broadcloths,  and  cassi- 
mere,  and  drillings,  the  visiter  should  examine 
the  extensive  works  of  the  "  Lowell  machine 
shop."  This  company  employs  800  hands, 
and  uses  4000  tons  of  iron  annually.  They 
make  all  kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  machi- 
nery, locomotives,  steam-engines,  and  machi- 
nists' tools.  They  can  furnish  machinery 
complete  for  a  mill  of  6000  spindles  in  three 
months,  which  is  about  the  time  required  for 
the  erection  of  a  building. 

The  average  wages  of  females  per  week, 
clear  of  board,  is  $2  ;  of  males,  per  day,  clear 
of  board,  80  cents. 

Lowell  has  three  banks,  two  institutions  for 
savings,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  public 
library  of  7000  volumes.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Lowell  is  about  30,000.  In  1820,  it 
was  only  200  ;  in  1830,  6477  ;  and  in  1840, 
20,981. 

In  its  general  appearance,  Lowell  is  neat 
and  pleasing.  The  factories  and  mills  are 
built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  The 
ground  inclosed  is  generally  neatly  turfed,  and. 
planted  with  shade  trees,  and  in  some  instances 
adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Every 
thing  about  the  mills  is  kept  perfectly  neat, 
and  also  within  them,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  girls  in  the  mills  are  generally  neatly 
clad,  and  they  exhibited  in  their  countenances 
and  in  their  manner  more  intelligence  and  re- 
finement than  I  anticipated  finding.  Great 
care  is  taken  by  the  conductors  of  these  mills 
not  to  admit  any  as  operatives  but  moral 
and  worthy  persons;  and  it  is  thought  by 
those  who  know  most  of  the  operatives  that 
they  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  an 
equal  number  of  labourers  in  any  other  com- 
munity.— Evening  Post. 

Slavery  in  Missouri. — The  St.  Louis  Daily 
Organ  expresses  the  opinion  that  slavery  will, 
in  twenty-five  years,  cease  to  exist  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  that,  too,  without  any  agency 
of  legislatures,  or  conventions  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  natural  progress  of  events.  Among 
the  chief  elements  in  producing  this  desirable 
result,  are  the  large  influx  of  the  German  po- 
pulation, now  amounting  to  nearly  100,000, 
very  few  of  whom  employ  slave  labour,  and 
who  are  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  sys- 
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lem ;  and  the  great  increase  of  anti-slavery 
feeling  in  the  free  States  bordering  on  Mis- 
souri, occasioning  great  numbers  of  slaves  to 
run  away  from  their  owners,  and  thus  render- 
ing that  kind  of  property  very  insecure.  The 
soil  of  Missouri  is  also  not  adapted  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  slave  labour.  By 
the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery 
has  reached  its  highest  level  in  that  State,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  slave  population  to  the 
free  is  already  diminishing. 


Free  Population.  Slaves. 

1810         17,834  3,011 

1820         56,364  10,222 

1830       115,364  25,081 

1840        325,462  58,240 

1845       512,000  70,000 


Proportion  of  Slaves 
to  free  populatiou. 
100  to  600 
100  to  550 
100  to  460 
100  to  560 
100  to  730 


Sweet  bird,  thou  'wakenest  by  thy  song 

Bright  memories  and  affections  strong ; 

At  sight  of  thee  I  dream  of  flowers, 

And  running  streams,  and  branching  bowers  ; 

But  most  of  her  whose  little  face 

Was  luminous  with  love  and  grace  ; 

Thou  art  a  link  I  may  not  break — 

I  love  thee  for  my  Lucy's  sake. 


From  1810  to  1820  the  increase  of  the  slave 
population  was  18  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  free;  from  1820  to  1830  it  was  41  per 
cent,  greater;  from  1830  to  1840  it  was  49 
per  cent,  less  ;  and  from  1840  to  1845  it  was 
37  per  cent.  less. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mackay's  Poems. 

"  Town  Lyrics  and  other  Poems.    By  Chas. 
Mackay,  lld." 

A  volume  with  the  above  title,  has  been 
issued  the  present  year  in  London,  from  which 
the  following  poems  have  been  extracted  for 
"  The  Friend."  The  book,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  reprinted  in  this  country. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BIRD. 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  child, 
A  little  daughter  fair  and  mild  ; 
More  precious  than  my  life  to  me, 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  churchyard  tree. 
Oh  !  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair, 
Her  presence  was  like  balmy  air  ; 
She  was  a  radiance  in  my  room, 
She  was  sunlight  in  my  gloom. 

She  loved  thee  well,  thou  little  bird, 
Her  voice  and  thine  were  ever  heard  ; 
They  roused  me  when  the  morning  shone, " 
But  now  I  hear  thy  voice  alone. 
She  called  rne  gently  to  her  side, 
Gave  me  her  bird,  and,  smiling,  died. 
Thou  wert  her  last  bequest  to  me  ; 
I  loved  her  fondly — I  love  thee. 

'Tis  true,  I  often  think  it  hard, 
Sweet  lark,  to  keep  thee  here  imbarred, 
Whilst  thou  art  singing  all  day  lon°-, 
As  if  the  fields  inspired  thy  song, 
As  if  the  flow'rs,  (lie  woods,  the  streams, 
Were  present  in  thy  waking  dreams  ; 
But  yet,  how  can  I  let  thee  fly  ? 
What  couldst  thou  do  with  liberty  ? 

What  couldst  thou  do  ? — Alas,  for  me  ! 
What  should  /  do  if  wanting  thec, 
Sole  relic  of  my  Lucy  dear? 
There  needs  no  talk — thou'rt  prisoner  here. 
But  I  will  make  thy  durance  sweet, 
I'll  bring  thec  turf  to  cool  thy  feet; 
Fresh  turf,  with  daisies  tipped  in  pink, 
And  water  from  the  well  to  drink. 

I  need  thec.    Were  it  not  to  choose, 
Ere  sunshine  dry  the  morning  dews, 
Thy  fn  sh  green  turf,  1  should  not  stray 
Out  to  the  fields  the  livelong  day — 
I  should  be  captive  to  the  town, 
And  waste  my  lilc  in  alleys  brown  ; 
Thy  wants  impel  me  to  the  sward, 
And  Nature's  lace  is  my  rewurd. 


THE  GOLDEN  MADNESS. 

By  the  road-side  there  sat  an  aged  man, 
Who  all  day  long  from  dawn  into  the  night 
Counted  with  weary  fingers  heaps  of  stones. 
His  red  eyes  dropped  with  rheum,  his  yellow  hands 
Trembled  with  palsy,  his  pale  sunken  cheeks 
Were  marked  with  deep  and  venerable  seams, 
His  flat  bald  brow  was  ever  bent  to  earth, 
His  few  gray  hairs  waved  to  the  passing  winds, 
His  straggling  teeth,  blackened  and  c.nriouo, 
Rattled  and  tumbled  from  his  bloodless  gums. 
I  spoke  him  kindly,  saying,  "  Why  this  toil 
At  task  like  this,  cracking  thy  rotten  bones, 
To  gain  nor  health,  nor  recompense,  nor  thanks  ?" 
He  made  no  answer,  but  went  counting  on, 
Mumbling  and  muttering  slowly  to  himself, 
Chinking  the  stones  with  melancholy  sound, 
Piece  after  piece  ;  looking  nor  right,  nor  left, 
Nor  upwards,  but  aye  down  upon  the  heap. 
I  asked  again,  "  What  is  it  that  thou  dost, 
Wasting  the  remnant  of  thy  days  in  toil, 
Without  fruition  to  thyself  or  kind, 
As  earnestly  as  if  these  stones  were  gold, 
And  all  thine  own  to  spend  and  to  enjoy  ?" 
He  looked  upon  me  with  a  vacant  eye, 
And  stopped  not  in  his  task.   "  Gold  !  didst  thou  say  ? 
They  are  gold — precious,  ready  coined,  and  pure, 
And  all  mine  own  to  spend  and  to  enjoy, 
When  I  have  counted  them.    So,  get  thee  gone, 
Unless  thou  art  a  borrower  or  a  thief, 
When  I  shall  summon  aid  to  make  thee  go, 
And   scourge  thee   for  thy  pains."    And  aye  he 
chinked 

The  flints,  and  pebbles,  and  small  chips  of  slate, 
One  after  one,  muttering  their  numbers  o'er, 
At  every  hundred  stopping  for  awhile 
To  rub  his  withered  palms,  and  eye  the  heap 
With  idiot  happiness,  ere  he  resumed. 

There  came  a  stranger  by  the  way.    I  asked 
If  he  knew  aught  of  this  forlorn  old  man. 
"  Right  well,"  he  said ;  "  the  creature  is  insane, 
And  hath  been  ever  since  he  had  a  beard. 
He  first  went  mad  for  greediness  of  gold." 
"  Know  ye  his  story  ?"    "  Perfectly,"  said  he. 
"  Look  how  he  counts  his  miserable  flints 
And  bits  of  slate.    Twelve  mortal  hours  each  day 
He  sits  at  work,  summer  and  winter  both. 
'Mid  storm  or  sunshine,  heat  or  nipping  frost, 
He  counts  and  counts ;  and  since  his  limbs  were 
young, 

Till  now  that  he  is  crooked  and  stiffened  old, 
He  hath  not  missed  a  day.    The  silly  wretch 
Believes  each  stone  a  lump  of  shining  gold, 
And  that  he  made  a  bargain  with  the  fiend, 
That  if  he'd  count  one  thousand  million  coins 
Of  minted  gold,  audibly,  one  by  one, 
The  gold  should  be  his  own  the  very  hour 
When  ho  had  told  the  thousand  millionth  piece; 
Provided  always,  as  such  bargains  go, 
The  fiend  should  have  his  soul  in  recompense. 

"Unskilled  in  figures,  but  brimful  of  greed, 
He  chuckled  at  his  bargain,  and  began  ; 
And  for  a  year  reckoned  with  hopeful  heart. 
At  last  a  glimpse  of  light  broke  on  his  sense, 
And  showed  the  fool  that  millions —quickly  said — 
Were  not  so  quickly  counted  as  he  thought. 
Hut  still  he  plies  his  melancholy  task, 
Dreaming  of  boundless  wealth  and  curblcss  power, 
And  slavish  worship  from  his  fellow. men. 

"If  he  could  reckon  fill}'  thousand  stones 
Daily,  and  miss  no  day  in  all  the  year, 
'T  would  take  him  five-and-fifty  years  of  life 
To  reach  the  awful  millions  he  desires, 
lie  has  been  filly  of  these  years  or  more 
Feeding  his  coward  soul  with  this  conceit. 
Exposed  to  every  blast,  starved,  wretched,  old, 
Toothless,  and  clothed  with  rags  and  squalidncss, 


He  eyes  his  fancied  treasure  with  delight, 
And  thinks  to  cheat  the  devil  at  the  last. 
Look  at  his  drivelling  lips,  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
His  trembling  hands,  his  loose  and  yellow  skin, 
His  flimsy  rottenness,  and  own  with  me 
That  this  man's  madness,  though  a  piteous  thing, 
Deserves  no  pity,  for  the  avarice 
So  mean  and  filthy  that  was  cause  of  it." 
♦  St*  ,$$U  i.A-#>"'     '  *',!*      «         '  *     * ••'.•9ki  •'•'Pi 
I  gazed  once  more  upon  his  wrinkled  face, 
Vacant  with  idiotcy,  and  went  my  way 
Filled  with  disgust  and  sorrow,  for  1  deemed 
That  his  great  lunacy  was  but  a  type 
Of  many  a  smaller  madness  as  abject, 
That  daily  takes  possession  of  men's  hearts 
And  blinds  them  to  the  uses  of  their  life. 
Poor  fool !  he  gathers  stones — they  gather  gold 
With   toil   and   moil,  thick  sweat   and  grovelling 
thought. 

He  has  his  flints,  and  they  acquire  their  coin. 
And  who's  the  wiser  ?    Neither  he  nor  they. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

After  Peter  Yarnall's  return  from  his  east- 
ern journey  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
Gospel  labours  about  home.  He  also  visited 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  families 
of  several  Monthly  Meetings,  including  that 
of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  1795,  death 
removed  his  wife  from  him,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  that  event,  whilst  wounded 
affection  was  mourning  in  the  fresh  grief  of 
recent  bereavement,  he  laid  a  prospect  of  fur- 
ther religious  service  to  the  North  before  his 
sympathizing  Friends.  After  much  labour  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  on  the  Eleventh 
month  of  the  same  year  started  on  a  visit  to 
the  South,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  James 
Einlen.  A  companion  more  dcsirublc  cuuld 
scarcely  be  found.  James  was  a  useful  and 
baptized  elder, — a  firm,  though  an  affectionate 
and  tenderly  concerned  parent, — a  self-deny- 
ing Christian,  a  meek  spirited,  humble-minded 
man.  Through  the  strengthening  influences 
of  Divine  Grace,  and  a  constant  watchfulness 
unto  prayer,  he  had  obtained  great  command 
over  his  passions,  so  that  the  evenness  of  his 
temper  amid  the  trials  of  life,  was  very  remark- 
able. Having  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  1799,  he  took  the  yellow  fever 
and  died,  being  able  to  say  just  before  his  de- 
parture, that  he  felt  in  "  such  a  calm,  quiet 
frame  of-  mind,  he  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  human  consolation." 

During  his  southern  journey,  Peter  Yarnall 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  Friend  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  hears  date  from  Deep  River  on 
the  11th  of  Third  month,  1796. 

"  I  am  thankful  my  mind  hath  been  often 
engaged  in  near  sympathy  with  thee,  under 
my  late  arduous  embassy,  which  hath  frequent- 
ly appeared  a  trying  path.  But  I  find  it  best 
to  endeavour  to  do  what  little  I  can,  if  I  only 
obtain  a  single  mite  to  cast  into  the  treasury. 
We  have  deep  wading  sometimes ;  but  it  is  a 
mercy  inexpressible,  when  made  willing  to 
suffer  with  the  seed  ;  for  as  we  abide  faithful, 
when  it  reigns,  we  shall  reign  also. 

"  Many  are  the  raw,  inexperienced,  unin- 
formed youths  in  the  land  of  Carolina  

This  day  have  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
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for  New  Garden  held  at  this  place.  I  trust 
the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  was  with  us ;  for 
which  favour,  1  desire  to  bow,  as  in  my  tent 
door ; — for  the  work  is  altogether  his, — the 
power  and  the  glory  also.  Pray  for  me,  that 
I  mayendure  the  field,  and  also  hardness,  as 
a  good  soldier.  I  believe  I  have  felt  my  heart 
bound  to  the  precious  immortal  cause  ;  and  as 
long  as  our  blessed  Captain  and  Leader  goes 
before,  and  salutes  his  little  flock  with  the  en- 
dearing language,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,'  and 
draws  with  the  drawing  cords  of  his  love,  may 
"we  run  after  him,  and  hope  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  warfare.  Yet  my  steps  are  slow. 
Oh  !  may  they  be  sure,  and  in  the  way  of 
holiness  too,  and  the  excellency  of  the  crea- 
ture always  in  the  dust. 

"  I  gave  a  hint  respecting  the  dear  young 
people,  who  labour  under  many  and  great  dis- 
advantages. Yet  the  forming  Hand  is  laid 
upon  some  of  them,  who  are  acquainted  with 
retirement  and  true  stillness.  My  prayers  are 
for  them,  that  they  may  move  in  a  holy  stabi- 
lity, attending  to  the  tender  scruples  which  the 
Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  raise  in  their  minds. 
Then  will  that  gracious  declaration  be  fulfilled 
in  them, — '  This  people  have  I  formed  for  my- 
self,— they  shall  show  forth  my  praise.'  .  .  . 

"  Now,  dear  Friend,  I  entreat  thee  not  to  be 
cast  down  when  the  true  spiritual  bread  seems 
scarce,  and  even  when  permitted  to  feel  as 
though  the  Divine  presence  was  veiled.  The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  his  people,  his  ear  is 
open  to  their  prayers, — and  these  gracious 
words  proceed  out  of  his  mouth,  '  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God.'  In  those 
dispensations,  however  closely  proving,  the  im- 
mortal life  in  us  is  nurtured.  I  know  I  am 
writing  to  one  of  larger  experience  than  my- 
self, though  I  am  sure  my  sympathy  has  often 
been  great  towards  thee,  when  thou  hast  been 
ready  to  utter  this  language,  '  Is  there  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  V  May  a  holy 
tranquillity  rest  upon  thy  mind  !  And,  dear 
Friend,  be  encouraged  to  sit  down  with  the 
little  flock  under  thy  charge  ;  for  the  goodness 
of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  is  near,  and  he 
watches  over  you  to  do  you  good." 

He  returned  from  this  journey  about  the 
close  of  summer,  and  in  the  following  Second 
month,  [1797]  was  married  to  Hannah  Thorn- 
ton, a  Friend  in  the  ministry  residing  at  By- 
berry.  Martha  Routh  who  attended  the  mar- 
riage, the  day  before  it  took  place,  presented 
Hannah  with  a  card,  on  which  she  had  written 
the  following  : 

"  Accept,  my  beloved  Friend,  this  small, 
simple  token,  from  a  fellow  pilgrim,  accompa- 
nied with  much  affectionate  desire,  and  religi- 
ous solicitude,  that  the  same  Divine  arm  which 
hath  been  underneath  in  past  trials,  may  con- 
tinue to  support  in  all  thy  future  exercises; 
and  that  my  much  valued  Friend,  with  whom 
thou  art  about  to  enter  into  a  near  and  solemn 
bond,  may  be  thy  true  help-meet  therein  :  that, 
being  joined  together  in  the  Lord,  ye  may  be 
made  one  another's  joy  in  Him :  that  you 
twain  becoming  one  in  every  undertaking, 
wisdom  may  conspicuously  build  the  house, 
and  hew  out  all  her  pillars.  And  may  I  be 
preserved  to  be  your  companion  in  the  appli- 


cation of  the  following  lines  respecting  a  fa- 
voured servant,  is  the  fervent  breathing  of 
your  sincere  Friend, 

M.  RotJTH. 

"  The  steady  step,  the  circumspective  fear, 
The  guarded  lips,  the  zealous  self-survey, 

The  fixed  attention  of  his  inward  ear, 
Who  learns  to  travel  in  the  holy  way." 

"Byberry,  Second  mo.  14th,  1797." 

Peter  Yarnall  now  settled  at  P>yberry,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  short  period 
allotted  him  longer  on  earth.  He  had  accu- 
mulated but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  for 
although  very  much  esteemed  as  a  physician, 
his  dedication  to  his  Master's  cause  took  him 
away  so  frequently,  and  kept  him  so  long  from 
his  medical  practice,  that  his  emolument  de- 
rived from  (hence  was  small.  The  memorial 
issued  concerning  him  says,  "  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  up  in  travelling  abroad  to  pro- 
mote truth  and  righteousness  amongst  man- 
kind." He  had  a  belief  that  his  day  for  la- 
bour would  not  be  long  lengthened  out,  and  in 
a  letter  written  during  his  last  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States,  he  said  he  had  been  under  a 
close  apprehension,  "  I  should  never  have  it 
in  my  power  to  be  here  more." 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Peter  Yarn- 
all  was  tall,  yet,  being  well-proportioned,  and 
graceful  in  his  motions,  it  was  not  at  once 
strikingly  apparent.  His  features  were  pro- 
minent, and  his  countenance  earnestly  lighted 
up,  when  pleading  with  prodigals, — when  set- 
ting forth  the'  inexhaustible  store  of  mercy, 
laid  up  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  penitent  and 
obedient.  His  powers  of  conversation  were 
good,  and  he  very  often  felt  freedom  in  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
social  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Having 
passed  through  many  scenes, — having  acute 
perception,  and  an  astonishing  power  of  me- 
mory, he  was  on  such  occasions  full  of  mat- 
ter, and  his  company  was  very  attractive  to 
the  young.  But  at  times  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  free  conversation  of  those  he  loved,  a  sol- 
emn awe  would  steal  over  him;  his  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  him  would  instant- 
ly cease,  and  he  would  seem  to  feel  himself  in 
as  complete  solitude  as  though  no  mortal  be- 
held him.  As  a  physician  he  was  considered 
skilful ;  and  being  of  a  tender,  sympathizing 
spirit,  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  patients. 

We  draw  near  the  close  of  this  faithful  de- 
dicated servant  of  the  Lord.  He  had  a  dream 
a  short  time  before  his  last  illness,  the  import 
of  which  was,  that  he,  and  his  early  associate 
and  long  cherished  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
in  the  Gospel,  William  Savery,  were  inclosed 
together  in  a  place  of  safety,  out  of  the  reach 
of  every  thing  that  could  hurt  them,  or  inter- 
rupt their  joy  and  peace. 

On  the  14th  of  Second  month,  1798,  he 
was  taken  sick  ;  that  afternoon  he  told  his  wife 
this  dream,  and  afterwards  said,  "  Heaven  is 
a  glorious  place,  into  which  I  have  no  doubt 
of  an  entrance,  if  I  should  be  removed  at  this 
time.  I  acknowledge  it  is  awful  to  think  of 
appearing  before  the  bar  of  the  just  Judge  : 
but  on  looking  at  it,  I  feel  my  mind  centered  in 
an  uninterrupted  quiet."  On  the  18th:  "I 
have  been  sensible  of  many  infirmities  :  but  I 


believe  I  have  an  evidence,  that  my  gracious 
Master  has  blotted  out  my  transgressions." 
Again,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  my  Saviour  is  near, 
whatever  becomes  of  this  poor  body.  I  hope 
my  gracious  Master  will  grant  me  patience  to 
wait  his  time."  "  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the 
blessed  Jesus !"  Addressing  a  friend,  he 
said,  "  I  have  blessed  the  Lord  many  a  time, 
for  that  he  brought  my  poor  soul  acquainted 
with  true  silence.''''  The  night  before  his  close 
being  asked  how  he  was,  he  replied  :  "  In  the 
Lord's  keeping."  He  died  pn  the  20th  of 
Second  month,  1798,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age.  His  sun  went  down  in  brightness,  and 
in  a  few  years,  .his  friend  William  Savery, 
having  been  kept  by  the  Lord's  power  in  sale- 
ty  on  earth,  followed  him  to  the  regions  of 
everlasting  safety  and  blessedness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Remarkable  Character. — The  Mobile 
Herald  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Pierre  Chastang,  a  free  coloured  man,  who 
died  in  that  city  sometime  ago  : — 

We  hastily  announced  on  Tuesday  the 
death  of  Major  Pierre  Chastang.  He  was  so 
remarkable  a  man,  in  many  respects,  that  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  will,  we  are  sure,  inter- 
est many  of  our  readers,  and,  perhaps,  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  own  caste. 
Pierre  was  born  in  1779,  and  was  consequent- 
ly sixty-nine  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was 
the  slave  of  Jean  Chastang,  and  in  1810  or 
1811  became  the  property  of  Regest  Bernody. 

During  the  Indian  war,  and  at  the  time 
when  Gen.  Jackson  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  this  city,  Pierre,  then  known  to  the 
citzens  as  a  brave,  honest,  trust-worthy  man, 
was  appointed  by  Jackson  patroon,  or  captain 
of  a  government  transport,  to  carry  provisions 
to  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Montgomery,  or 
Fort  Mims,  and  to  those  in  camp  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  undertaking 
was  perilous,  as  at  that  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  but 
few  persons  could  be  found  to  lake  charge  of 
an  expedition  attended  with  so  great  a  risk  of 
life.  Pierre  was  however  successful,  and 
reached  the  troops  in  safety,  with  a  supply  of 
provisions,  &c. 

In  1819,  during  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever,  Pierre  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
city  by  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  protecting 
the  property  of  the  citizens.  He  and  one  or 
two  other  persons  were  compelled  to  act  as 
nurses  and  sexton.  The  sickness  and  morta- 
lity were  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  have 
the  patients  properly  cared  for — three,  four, 
and  five,  bodies  were  taken  at  a  time  in  a  cart, 
and  deposited  in  a  pit.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  who  could  get  away  precipitately  fled  from 
the  pestilence,  leaving  their  property  in  charge 
of  Pierre. 

He  daily  opened  the  stores  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation,  and  securing  the  goods  from 
damage.  On  the  return  of  the  merchants  in 
the  Fall,  they  found  everything  safe,  and  as 
some  appreciation  of  his  services  and  honesty, 
a  subscription  was  at  once  taken  up  for  his 
emancipation,  also  to  purchase  him  a  horse 
and  dray.    Since  that  period  his  avocation  as 
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a  drayman  has  enabled  him  to  support  his 
family  quite  handsomely,  and  at  the  same  time 
amass  a  snug  little  property. 

Pierre,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past,  en- 
joyed throughout  his  long  life  uninterrupted 
health,  and  always  seemed  happy  and  con- 
tented. No  person  in  this  community,  white 
or  black,  was  ever  more  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  and  no  one  in  his  sphere  has  been 
a  more  conspicuous,  honest,  benevolent,  and 
upright  man.  He  always  acted  on  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done 

by-  ~   

Household  Habits  of  Young  Children. — 
The  influence  of  a  female  head  of  a  family 
materially  affects  the  formation  of  character 
in  her  children.  Many  children  are  injured 
in  their  health,  and  yet  more  in  their  charac- 
ter, by  false  indulgence.  Luxurious  tastes 
and  wasteful  habits  are  formed  in  the  nursery, 
and  many  seeming  trifles  go  to  form  them. 
Children  should  not  be  encouraged  in  dainti- 
ness, or  greediness,  by  allowing  them  to  have 
everything  they  fancy,  or  to  eat  more  than  is 
proper  for  them,  of  what  they  esteem  a  deli- 
cacy ;  or  to  leave  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
getting  something  they  like  belter;  or  to  waste 
their  food  in  any  way.  In  all  these,  and 
many  such  matters,  a  judicious  mother  will 
keep  in  view,  not  merely  the  avoiding  unne- 
cessary present  expense,  but  also  the  yet  more 
important  object  of  training  her  children  to 
habits  of  propriety  and  moderation. 

The  care  exercised  by  the  good  mother  in 
training  her  children  to  habits  of  frugality  will 
not  be  limited  to  matters  of  appetite.  She 
will  teach  them  care  in  everything  they  have 
to  do  with ;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  their 
clothes,  to  avoid  making  them  unnecessarily 
dirty,  by  spilling  grease,  or  walking  through 
mud,  or  wantonly  tearing  and  destroying  them 
by  mischievous  tricks.  Without  being  at  all 
uncomfortably  restrained,  children  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  trained  to  habits  of  care  of  clothes, 
books,  playthings,  and  pocket-money.  They 
should  be  taught  to  know  the  value  of  things, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  them  that  what  is 
done  with  in  one  form,  may  be  useful  in  an- 
other;  that  what  is  no  longer  wanted  by  them, 
may  be  acceptable  to  others  ;  and  that  nothing 
must,  on  any  account,  be  wasted.  Children 
may  be  thus  taught  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and 
so  Ions;  as  utility  and  benevolence  are  kept  in 
view,  this  training  will  not  promote  a  spirit  of 
selfish  hoarding. — Extract. 

Jews  of  Prague. — One  afternoon  I  took  a 
stroll  into  the  Jews'  quarter,  known,  in  the 
expressive  German,  as  the  JudensUidt.  It  is 
one  oflheir  oldest  colonies  in  Europe,  and  the 
persecutions  and  massacres  of  earlier  limes, 
and  hereditary  prejudices  at  the  present,  have 
helped  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people.  They  are 
now  no  longer  locked  up  in  their  own  streets 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  are 
even  allowed  their  own  schools  and  magis- 
t rates.  As  in  every  Jews' quarter,  there  are 
the  same  intelligent,  hard  faces,  and  there  are 
the  same  streets  of  old  clothes  and  small-wares; 
and  now  and  then,  as  you  saunter  carelessly 


along,  you  are  perhaps  half  startled  at  seeing, 
leaning  archly  over  some  little  counter,  the 
beautiful  form  of  some  bright-eyed  and  dark- 
haired  Naomi  or  Rebecca.  The  Jews  of 
Prague  boast  of  the  most  ancient  synagogue 
in  Europe,  it  having  stood,  as  they  allege,  a 
thousand  years.  After  a  diligent  search  for 
the  sexton,  I  gained  admission  to  the  most  cu- 
rious, dark,  and  dingy  place  of  worship  I  ever 
beheld.  The  windows  were  exceedingly  small ; 
there  was  some  religious  scruple  against  any 
kind  of  cleansing,  and  the  walls  and  high  roof 
were  blackened  by  time  and  the  smoke  of  the 
lamps  and  torches  that  for  days  together  are 
sometimes  burning  during  their  more  solemn 
services.  There  were  the  curiously  wrought 
lamps  and  furniture  exhibiting  the  mysterious 
number  seven,  and  reminding  one  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  a  church  was  a  sacred  in- 
closure  for  the  holy  books  of  the  law.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  synagogue,  and 
communicating  with  it  only  by  apertures 
through  the  wall,  about  the  side  of  an  ordinary 
pane  of  glass,  was  the  apartment  to  which  the 
females  only  were  admitted. 

Not  far  away  was  their  spacious  ancient 
burial  ground.  I  wandered  awhile  in  this 
lonely  place,  brushed  away  the  snow  from 
some  of  the  little  heaps  of  stones,  brought  one 
by  one  as  tributes  to  departed  friends,  and 
gazed  vacantly  on  the  curious  symbols  and 
the  Hebrew  characters  engaged  on  weather- 
beaten,  crumbling  grave-stones.  It  is  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  More  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  interment.  The 
talkative  guide  explained  the  epitaphs  on  some, 
pointed  out  the  more  imposing  monuments  of 
their  dignitaries  and  rabbis;  and,  with  some- 
thing of  a  look  of  pride,  as  I  thought,  showed 
me  the  grave  of  a  Jewess  who,  by  some  freak 
of  fortune,  had  married  a  prince,  and  had  pre- 
ferred in  death  to  sleep  with  her  people. — Dr. 
Corson's  Loiterings  in  Europe. 

Scenes  in  Newgate. — An  English  paper 
contains  the  following  graphic  description  of 
the  consequences  of  dishonesty,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate: — 

"Those  who  have  never  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  parties  committed  to  New- 
gate can  have  little  idea  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  distress  witnessed,  when  charges  of  embez- 
zlement, or  forgery,  or  breaches  of  trust,  are 
alleged  against  members  of  respectable  fami- 
lies. I  often  think  that  if  a  young  man  could, 
on  a  visiting  day,  see  a  heart-broken  father 
have  his  first  interview  with  his  criminal  child  ; 
or  if  he  could  behold  an  agonized  widow  sink- 
ing to  earth  with  agitation  at  the  siijht  of  a 
boy  in  confinement — could  he  witness  the 
shame  and  disgrace  felt  by  near  and  dear  re- 
latives, who  are  involved  in  all  the  conse- 
quences, though  free  from  the  guilt,  of  his  of- 
fence, he  would  surely  pause  before  he  appro- 
priated his  employer's  money  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  would  suffer  any  extremities  of 
poverty  rather  than  subject  his  dearest  rela- 
tives to  such  heart-rending  sufferings.  Our 
feelings  are  continually  harrowed  by  such 
spectacles,  and  I  wish  that  the  guilty  could 
see  them  in  time  to  avert  their  repetition. 


Many  such  persons  are  committed  to  Newgate, 
convicted,  and  transported,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  ;  they  not  unfrequently  receive  a 
heavier  sentence  than  the  youth  who  has  been 
for  years  a  thief,  and  several  times  previously 
convicted  of  crime.  Most  affecting  circum- 
stances are  elicited  by  the  correspondence  of 
such  persons  with  their  friends.  Some  of  the 
most  distressing  pictures  of  sorrow  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  affectionate  letters  of  a  sister  or  con- 
fiding wife — the  desolation  in  the  domestic 
circle — the  heart-stricken  parent — the  manly 
and  yet  merciful  reproof  of  a  well-informed 
brother.  But  the  most  striking  affection  of  all 
is  in  the  widowed  mother.  No  crime  can  kill 
her  feelings  ;  they  remain,  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble cases  of  guilt,  as  a  ruin  in  a  desert,  to 
show  what  has  been  in  former  days,  and  what 
is  now.  These  painful  feelings  ought  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  They  contain  almost  the  only 
ray  of  hope  that  will  effectually  deter  offend- 
ers from  their  crimes.  Many  painful  instances 
transpire,  some  at  every  Sessions,  of  vices 
separating  a  member  from  a  family  circle 
otherwise  happy  ;  of  children  looking  up  to  a 
father  for  bread,  but  finding  him  in  Newgate. 
Can  words  describe  the  distresses  of  a  virtuous 
wife  thus  surrounded,  and  worse  than  widowed 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  her  husband  ?  And 
can  any  young  man  read  this  exact  picture  of 
what  is  continually  occurring,  and  yet  be 
heartless  enough  to  plunge  his  relatives  into 
such  wretchedness?  The  records  of  the  last 
year  show  that  the  near  connections  of  magis- 
trates, clergymen,  dissenting  ministers,  mer- 
chants, physicians,  solicitors,  and  almost  all 
classes,  have  so  fallen  ;  and  I  fear  that  the 
coming  year  will  disclose  similar  vices.  It 
would  be  a  happiness  if  these  remarks  could 
reach  a  guilty  youth,  and  induce  him  to  aban- 
don his  associates,  his  pleasures,  and  his  cri- 
minalities, before  they  involve  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  fearful  severities  of  penal  inflic- 
tions." 


Remarkable  Explosion  of  Gas. — An  ex- 
traordinary explosion  of  inflammable  gas  oc- 
curred in  London,  on  the  7th  of  August,  occa- 
sioning the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives,  serious 
injury  to  several  other  persons,  and  great 
destruction  of  property.  The  explosion  took 
place  in  a  building  occupied  both  as  a  shop 
and  dwelling-house.  A  strong  smell  of  gas 
had  been  experienced  on  the  premises  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  pipes  had  been  examined 
without  discovering  the  cause.  On  the  night 
of  the  7th  instant,  after  the  shop  (where  the 
gas  was  used)  had  been  some  lime  closed,  an 
inmate  of  the  house  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  shop,  and  immediately  upon  the  door  be- 
ing opened  the  explosion  took  place.  There 
were  three  persons  in  the  house,  two  of  whom 
(a  man  and  woman)  were  blown  across  the 
parlor,  back  of  the  shop,  through  the  window 
into  the  garden  ;  the  other  (a  woman)  being 
blown  completely  across  ihe  street,  striking 
an  iron  fence  so  violently  as  to  break  it  in 
several  places,  and  injuring  her  so  much  that 
death  ensued  the  next  day.  A  man,  who  was 
passing  the  street  in  a  cart,  was  thrown  from 
his  vehicle  and  severely  injured.  The  house 
was  completely  demolished — chairs,  tables, 
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and  other  articles  of  furniture,  as  well  as  bricks, 
being  thrown  across  the  street,  and  into  neigh- 
bouring houses  and  shops,  even  to  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet.  The  floorings  of  the  ad- 
joinings  houses  were  lifted  up,  the  walls  shat- 
tered to  the  foundation,  and  the  furniture  hurl- 
ed into  the  street.  The  inmates  of  several 
houses  opposite  were  struck  by  bricks  which 
entered  their  premises,  and  great  numbers  of 
windows  were  broken.  The  house  where  the 
accident  occurred  took  fire  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  so  that  what  was  not  instantly 
destroyed  was  subsequently  consumed.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  disaster, 
as  stated  in  the  minute  accounts  of  the  London 
papers,  was  almost  incredible.  One  hundred 
houses  are  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  da- 
maged, and  upward  of  two  thousand  squares 
of  glass  broken  !  Thirty  houses  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  about  a  dozen  on 
each  side  of  the  scene  of  the  accident,  were 
shattered  considerably.  The  moment  at  which 
the  accident  took  place  was  marked  by  several 
clocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  stop- 
ped by  the  concussion. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Stores  of  Guano  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  Peru. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  (English)  for 
1847,  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
editor  by  George  Peacock,  who  appears  to  be 
the  commander  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  guano 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  1  have  copied  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  the  concluding 
part,  thinking  it  could  not  fail  being  interest- 
ing to  those  of  its  readers  concerned  in  rural 
occupations,  and  likewise  afford  gratification 
to  the  lover  of  Natural  History. 

S.  R. 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state, 
that  from  an  approximate  calculation  I  made 
some  two  years  ago  of  the  quantity  of  guano 
on  this  little  group  from  actual  survey,  there 
is  sufficient,  at  fifty  thousand  tons  exported 
per  annum,  to  last  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  !  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  supply,  as  there  are  several  other 
spots  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  that 
would  yield  equal  quantities.  This  substance 
is  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  island,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  thickness  at  the  edges,  and  resting 
on  a  granite  formation  ;  the  other  two  islands 
appear  to  contain  a  still  larger  quantity  than 
this  one,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  that  have  been  carried  away 
from  this  (the  only  island  yet  worked),  the 
quarry,  in  comparison  with  the  unvvrought 
guano  is  only  a  fraclional  part.  The  Indians 
had  worked  this  island  long  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  it  has  given  constant  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  besides  the  no  small 
quantity  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  within  the  last  five  years.  Birds'  eggs, 
the  interior  filled  with  native  sal  ammoniac, 
are  frequently  dug  out  at  great  depths,  (I  have 
had  two  in  my  own  possession,)  and  also  the 
bones,  beaks,  and  claws  of  the  various  birds 
which  have  frequented  the  islands,  such  as 


pelicans,  boobies,  cormorants,  and  a  bird  called 
potayunka  (Indian),  a  kind  of  petrel,  which 
burrows  in  the  guano,  and  is  so  numerous  that 
it  is  generally  believed  this  class  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  invaluable 
manure,  called  by  the  Indians  '  guano,'  or 
'  huano,'  signifying  the  dung  or  excrement  of 
animals,  and  which  name  the  Spaniards  after- 
wards retained,  and  the  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  hence  are  called  Guaneros. 

"  The  Chincha  group  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  in  walking  over  the  island, 
the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  mass  to  be 
the  excrement  of  birds,  unless  one  goes  into 
a  simple  calculation  when  it  will  be  found  that 
a  million  of  birds  in  three  thousand  years  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  this  deposit,  for 
here  it  has  never  been  known  to  rain  in  the 
memory  of  man  !  The  surrounding  sea  is 
literally  alive  with  fish  at  all  seasons,  and, 
after  all,  a  million  of  birds  distributed  over 
seven  square  miles  of  surface,  (which  is  about 
the  superficial  contents  of  the  Cliinchas,)  is  by 
no  means  overrated.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  at 
liberty,  in  such  a  calculation,  to  take  as  many 
birds  as  would  actually  cover  the  ground,  for 
every  one  who  has  made  a  voyage  to  the  tro- 
pics must  have  seen  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea-fowl  that  hover  over  rocks  and  islands, 
away  from  a  civilized  coast. 

"  I  have  been  chiefly  led  to  trouble  you  with 
the  above  remarks,  on  the  quantity  of  guano 
on  the  coast,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  great  agriculturists  of  the  dread  they  ap- 
pear to  entertain  of  the  guano  becoming  short- 
ly exhausted,  or  the  Peruvian  Government 
placing  a  heavy  prohibitionary  duty,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  visionary  ;  and 
trusting  that  my  remarks  may  add  their  mite 
to  the  useful  information  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Nautical." 


Interesting  Relic. — One  of  the  students  (in 
the  University  of  Prague,)  seeing  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, politely  showed  me  into  the  library.  It 
was  crowded  with  busy,  silent  readers,  and  a 
librarian,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  black 
gown,  beckoned  me  to  explore  with  him  its 
rich  treasures.  There  was  one  of  the  first 
Bibles  ever  printed  ;  and  there  were  the  cele- 
brated theses  of  John  Huss,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  all 
was  a  manuscript  Hussite  liturgy,  discovered, 
as  the  librarian  told  me,  in  destroying  one  of 
their  ancient  places  of  worship.  Jt  was  found 
to  have  been  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent trade-companies  of  the  city,  and  was  beau- 
tifully illuminated  with  paintings,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  taken  mostly  from  the  Bible 
and  the  life  of  Huss.  One  series  of  these 
illustrations  was  very  remarkable.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  small  pictures  on  the  margin 
of  the  same  page,  representing  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  The  first  represented  Wick- 
liffe,  striking  a  spark  with  flint  and  steel;  the 
second  Huss,  blowing  a  little  kindling  fire; 
and  the  third  Luther,  holding  up  a  blazing 
torch.  Beneath  was  a  picture  of  Huss  intre- 
pidly looking  up  in  the  agonies  of  death  amid 
the  flames,  and  surrounded  by  fierce-looking 


persecutors  at  Constance. — Dr.  Corson's  Let- 
terings in  Europe. 

Longevity  of  Quakers. — The  Times  and 
Messenger  remarks  that  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed, from  authentic  statistics,  that  one-half  of 
the  human  race  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  bills  of  mortality 
published  in  largo  cities,  show  that  one-half  die 
before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years.  With 
these  undisputed  facts  before  us,  it  will  seem 
strange  that  the  average  age  of  Quakers  in 
Great  Britain  is  fifty-one  years,  two  months 
and  twenty-one  days.  This  is,  no  doubt,  at- 
tributed to  the  restraints  and  moderation  which 
the  principles  of  that  sect  impose  upon  its 
members — the  restraint  they  are  under  in 
mingling  in  many  of  the  dissipations  and  per- 
nicious indulgences  that  hurry  thousands  to 
premature  graves.  What  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 

What  is  London  ? — London,  which  extends 
its  intellectual,  if  not  its  topographical,  iden- 
tity from  Bethnal  Green  to  Turnam  Green, 
(ten  miles,)  from  Ketnish  Town  to  Brixton, 
(seven  miles,)  whose  houses  are  said  to  num- 
ber 200,000,  and  to  occupy  twenty  square 
miles  of  ground,  has  a  population  of  not  less 
than  2,000,000  of  souls.  Its  leviathan  body 
is  composed  of  nearly  10,000  streets,  lanes, 
alleys,  squares,  places,  terraces,  &c.  It  con- 
sumes upwards  of  4,369,000  pounds  of  animal 
food  weekly,  which  is  washed  down  by  1,400,- 
000  barrels  of  beer  annually,  exclusive  of 
other  liquids.  Its  rental  is  at  least  £7,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  it  pays  for  luxuries  it  imports 
at  least  £12.000, 00(/ a  year,  duty  alone.  It 
has  537  churches,  207  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  upwards  of  500  public  houses,  and 
16  theatres. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  curious  fact  was  elicited  that 
the  streets  of  London  had  increased  upon  the 
aggregate  length  of  no  less  than  200  miles 
between  1830  and  1848,  or  at  the  rale  of 
about  12  miles  of  street  per  annum. 


THE  PRIENB. 


NINTH  MONTH  30,  1848. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING, 

We  have  received  from  a  valued  correspon- 
dent in  Ohio,  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  The  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened  on  Seventh-day,  the  2nd,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  assembled  on  Second-day 
morning  the  4th  instant,  being  as  large  as 
usual,  and  was  attended  by  divers  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  The  Clerk  on 
Second-day  morning,  when  about  to  proceed 
to  read  the  minutes  and  certificates  which  were 
produced,  informed  that  there  were  some  from 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  proposed  in  order  to  save  time, 
that  as  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  that 
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THE  FRIEND. 


body  would  come  before  the  meeting  in  a  short 
time,  that  those  minutes  should  be  deferred 
until  that  subject  was  decided,  which  was  ac- 
ceded tg  ;  and  the  other  minutes  were  read, 
and  the  usual  notice  taken  of  them.  Epistles 
were  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  have  of  late  been  in  correspondence, 
except  that  from  North  Carolina,  which  did 
not  reach  us.  The  Clerk  informed  that  two 
epistles  each  purporting  to  be  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  England,  were  on  the  table; 
whereupon  the  subject  of  that  correspondence 
was  brought  before  the  meeting,  and  the  most 
of  the  sitting  on  Third-day  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing it ;  it  appearing  evident  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  prepared  to  decide  the  very  im- 
portant question,  therefore  neither  of  the 
epistles  were  read,  and  the  subject  was  left  for 
further  consideration.  There  being  members 
from  both  of  those  bodies  present  in  the  meet- 
ing, the  business  was  much  protracted,  by  a 
number  of  our  members  insisting  upon  those 
of  that  portion  of  Society  in  New  England 
generally  denominated  the  smaller  body, 
leaving  the  meeting  ;  but  the  meeting  took  the 
position  and  sustained  it  throughout,  that  it 
would  be  prejudging  the  case  to  require  them 
to  leave,  while  those  of  the  larger  body  were 
suffered  to  remain  :  and  that  until  the  subject 
was  finally  settled,  the  members  of  those  bo- 
dies have  equal  privileges.  Thus  during  seve- 
ral of  the  sittings,  the  meeting  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  with  its  regular  business  ;  a 
number~of  our  members  insisting  upon  its  ad- 
journment before  the  usual  and  very  important 
concerns  had  been  transacted. 

"  The  subject  contained  in  the  epistle  from 
New  York  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  unite  with  committees  that  may 
be  appointed  by  other  Yearly  Meetings,  to 
meet  in  conference  at  Baltimore,  being  brought 
before  the  meeting,  and  claiming  its  consider- 
ation, way  did  not  open  to  take  such  a  step  at 
present. 

"  The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  In- 
dian concern  in  connexion  with  those  of  Balti- 
more and  Indiana,  made  a  satisfactory  report, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  establishment 
under  their  care  among  the  Shawnees,  is  in  as 
encouraging  a  condition  as  heretofore;  and 
the  subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to  raise 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  aid  in  car- 
rying on  this  benevolent  concern. 

"  By  the  report  of  the  boarding-school  com- 
mittee it  appears,  that  that  Institution  though 
small  during  tbe  past  year,  has  sustained  it- 
self;— that  during  the  past  session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  male  department,  that  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  some  repairs  have  been  going  on  ; 
and  that  both  departments  are  now  furnished 
with  teachers.  A  desire  was  felt  that  an  in- 
creasing concern  might  prevail  among  us  to 
overcome  as  much  as  may  be,  the  difficulties 
that  may  attend,  and  reputably  to  keep  up 
the  school,  in  order  that  the  beloved  youth,  as 
well  as  society  at  large,  may  receive  the  bene- 
fits thereof. 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
service  of  essaying  epistles,  if  way  should  open 
for  it,  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we 
are  in  correspondence,  produced  them,  which 


being  read  were  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  and  forwarded. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  by  which  it  appears  that  that  body 
attended  to  the  subject  referred  to  it  last  year, 
relative  to  the  unsound  doctrines  in  circulation 
among  us,  and  had  adopted  the  '  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Society,'  issued 
by  the  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia last  year,  as  our  testimony  ;  which 
being  read  in  the  meeting,  was  united  with  by 
Friends  generally,  and  adopted  ;  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  were  directed  to  be 
printed,  and  divided  among  the  Quarters  for 
the  use  of  our  members. 

"  It  further  appears  that  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  been  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  under  an  apprehension 
that  it  may  be  extended  into  the  territories  of 
these  United  States  which  are  now  free  from 
that  degrading  and  oppressive  system ;  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
its  consideration  ;  and  after  a  time  of  delibera- 
tion thereon,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  the 
matter  back  again  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  on 
that  subject,  as  way  may  open  for  it. 

"  The  meeting  having  finished  its  business, 
concluded  on  Third-day  evening,  the  12th  of 
the  month." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Wm.  Sherman,  for  estate  of  Job  Sher- 
man, deceased,  $3,  No.  27,  vol.  20,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  E. 
Stubbs,  W.  Elkton,  Ohio,  for  Jos.  Maddock,  Jr.,  $2, 
vol.  21 ;  and  for  Wm.  Stubbs,  $2,  vol.  21;  S.  Alsop, 
$2,  vol.  21  ;  Mark  Willets,  agent,  for  John  Smith, 
Smithfield,  Ohio,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Asa  Williams,  W.  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22 ;  John  King,  for  Hen- 
rietta Wilcox,  $2,  vol.  22;  Robert  Brown,  W.  New- 
bury, Mass.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  J.  Osborn,  for  Walter  Allen, 
88,  vols.  18,  19,  20,  and  21 ;  Daniel  Page,  Jr.,  $2,  vol. 
21 ;  Evan  Hadley,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Ann  Street,  Sa- 
lem, Ohio,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  W.  B.  Oliver,  agent,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  forEstes  Newhall,$2,  vol.21 ;  for  Nathan  Breed, 
$2,  vol.  21,  and  for  John  Alley,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  Joseph  J. 
Hopkins,  agent,  Bait.,  for  Wm.  Proctor,  $2,  vol.  22  ; 
Henry  Russell,  Dublin,  $18,  on  account  of  vols.  19, 
20,  and  21  ;  Samuel  Shreeve,  Mt.  Laurel,  $2,  vol.  21 ; 
Richard  Williams,  Damascoville,  per  I.  Tatum,  $5, 
vols.  20  and  21,  and  Nos.  1  to  26,  vol.  22  ;  S.  Hull,  for 
Wm.  Pickard,  Brighton,  Iowa,  SI,  No.  1,  to  26,  vol. 
22  ;  for  E.  K.  Hobson,  Brighton,  Io,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Henry 
Knovvles,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  82,  vol.  22 ;  and  for  Nathan 
Hunt,  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22;  for  Jos.  Collins, 
Brookficld,  N.  Y.,  S3,  vol.  21;  and  for  Henry  A. 
Knowles,  Raisin,  Mich.,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Maria  Peasly, 
Dc  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  f.  m. ,  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Bible  Depositor)'. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

John  Richardson  has  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  place  of  George  W.  Taylor,  resigned. 

IIAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

.  The  winter  term  of  this  Institution  will  open 
on  Fourth-day,  the  11th  of  Tenth  month  next. 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  those  who  pro- 
pose  sending  students,  should   enter  their 


names  as  early  as  possible.  Copies  of  the 
late  circular  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  ap- 
plicants. Application  to  be  made  to  Charles 
Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  Tenth  month  2d,  at  the  commit- 
tee-room, Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening,  at7j  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  23d,  1848. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross- 
wicks,  wish  to  engage  a  competent  male  teach- 
er. The  school  is  such  as  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  a  well-qualified  Friend. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry,  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 

Ninth  month,  1848. 


West-town  Stage. 

The  stage  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
committee,  and  for  others  visiting  the  School, 
will  leave  the  office  on  the  2nd  and  5th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  20th  inst,  John 
Newlin,  of  Edgmont,  Delaware  county,  and  Ruth 
Anna,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  at  Solcbury,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  24th 
of  Second  month,  1848,  Mercy,  widow  of  Aaron 
Eastburn,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  the  Ninth 

month,  Jonathan  Nichols,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  about  67 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  a  diligent  attendcr  of 
all  his  religious  meetings;  and  manifested  an  earnest 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonics  of  our  religious  Society  upon  their  original 
ground.  In  his  last  illness,  he  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  with  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  in  their  support  and  defence. 
He  also  was  enabled  to  impart  salutary  advice  to  his 
children  and  others  ;  and  at  the  final  close,  was  fa- 
voured, without  a  struggle,  to  yield  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  his  surviving 
Friends  a  consoling  hope  and  belief,  that,  through 
adorable  mercy,  his  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  join 
the  just  of  all  generations  in  worshipping  "the  Lamb 
of  God  which  takclh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
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Natives  of  Australia. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 
Sickness  and  Death  of  a  Native. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  diary  kept 
at  the  Swan  River  settlement,  detail  some  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  sickness 
and  death  of  one  of  the  natives,  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  some  things  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  numbers.  Under  the  date  of 
the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1839,  the  writer 
mentions  visiting  Mulligo,  a  native,  who  about 
2  months  before  had  severely  injured  his  spine 
by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  which  had  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  gradually  wasting 
away,  and  was  now  thought  to  be  near  his 
end. 

"  Mulligo  was  a  Ngotak,  and  had  two  wives, 
Kok-oo  bung  and  Mug-ar-wit,  both  of  the 
Ballaroke  family,  and  neither  of  them  defi- 
cient either  in  youth,  or  in  such  attractions, 
as  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  I 
anticipated  therefore  that  from  some  quarter 
or  other  objections  would  be  raised  to  allow- 
ing Miago,  the  brother  of  Mulligo,  (and 
therefore  also  a  Ngotak,)  to  carry  off  unmo- 
lested two  such  attractive  young  widows. 
According  to  native  custom,  however,  they  of 
right,  upon  their  husband's  death,  became  the 
wives  of  Mingo. 

"  On  approaching  the  point  where  Mulligo 
was  lying,  I  found  that  my  anticipations  were 
correct.  I  fell  in  with  the  encampment  of  the 
friends  of  a  native  named  Ben-ny-yowl-ee,  of 
the  Tdondarup  family.  This  native  had  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  asserting  his  claims  to 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  young  women, 
and  even  some  of  Miago's  friends  were  dispos- 
ed to  favour  him.  Ben-ny-yowl-ee  was  absent 
at  the  Canning  river,  with  a  party  of  natives, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  spears,  and  thus 
preparing  himself  for  coming  events.  His 
friends,  however,  had  constructed  their  huts 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  those  of  Mulli- 
go's  relatives,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Murray-men,  who  they  were  appre- 


hensive would  make  an  attempt  to  carry  off 
Mulligo's  wives,  they  might  be  able  to  assist 
Miago  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  such  an 
outrage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their  proximi- 
ty to  his  parly  enabled  them  to  see,  that  no 
foul  play  took  place.  As  I  passed  ihem,  they 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  mind  that 
one  wife  was  enough  for  Miago,  and  that  if 
he  surrendered  the  other  to  Ben-ny-yowl-ee, 
they  would  assist  him  against  the  Murray- 
men.  I,  however,  resolved  not  to  interfere  in 
the  business,  and  thus  telling  them,  1  bent  my 
steps  to  the  other  encampment. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  found  poor  Mulligo  sink- 
ing fast ;  his  two  wives  and  his  mother  were 
watching  by  his  side.  He  just  recognized  me, 
and  faintly  and  slowly  said, — '  men-dyke  boo- 
la  nganya'  (I  am  very  ill.)  The  native  wo- 
men near  him  were  much  alarmed  because  he 
could  not  swallow,  and  to  support  him  were 
slowly  dropping  water  into  his  ear.  His  last 
moment  was  evidently  near  at  hand,  and  after 
having  felt  his  pulse,  and  paid  him  a  few  little 
attentions,  which  always  gratify  them  much, 
I  turned  away  to  examine  the  dispositions  of 
the  encampment. 

"  I  found  that  Miago's  hut  was  close  to 
Mulligo's,  and  he  himself  present,  ready  to  as- 
sert his  right  to  the  wives  of  his  dying  brother, 
should  any  one  appear  to  dispute  his  claims  ; 
he  was  evidently  well  supported,  for  the  Na- 
garnook  family  mustered  strong  around  his 
hut,  and  the  two  half  brothers  of  one  of  the 
ladies  in  dispute  were  members  of  it.  We- 
yup,  the  half  brother  of  the  other  native  girl 
was  also  present,  and  therefore  evidently  fa- 
voured Miago's  cause.  They  were  all  in  anx- 
ious expectation  of  the  return  of  Moor-roon-go, 
who  had  gone  off  with  a  party  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  spears,  with  which  the  friends  of  his 
step-son  (Miago)  might  be  able  to  act  either 
offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances 
should  require.  As  I  conceived  that  there 
was  every  possibility  of  Mulligo's  having  suf- 
ficient strength  left  to  linger  through  the  night, 
and  as  the  evening  was  fast  closing  in,  after  a 
little  casual  conversation  with  the  natives,  1 
returned  home. 

"  June  15.  Soon  after  daybreak,  I  reached 
the  entrance  of  Mulligo's  hut:  he  was  alive, 
but  his  respiration  was  scarcely  visible.  His 
head  rested  on  his  mother's  knees,  and  her 
bosom  now  rested  on  his  lips,  as  she 
leant  crying  over  him  ;  other  women  were 
seated  round,  their  heads  all  verging  to  a 
common  centre,  over  the  wasted  frame  of  the 
dying  man ;  they  were  crying  bitterly,  and 
scratching  their  cheeks,  foreheads  and  noses 
with  their  nails,  until  the  blood  trickled  slowly 
from  the  wounds.  The  men  in  the  front  of 
the  huts  were  busied  in  finishing  off  their 
spears,  ready  for  the  coming  fight. 


"  I  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  mourn- 
ful scene,  but  other  native  females  soon  began 
to  arrive  ;  they  came  up  in  small  parties,  gen- 
erally by  threes,  marching  slowly  forward 
with  their  wan-nas  (a  long  stick  they  use  for 
digging  up  roots)  in  their  hands  ;  the  eldest 
female  walked  first,  and  when  they  approach- 
ed within  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
hut  in  which  the  dying  man  lay, 'they  raised 
the  most  piteous  cries,  and  hurrying  their 
pace,  moved  rapidly  towards  the  point  where 
the  other  women  were  seated,  recalling  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (ix.  17,  18:) 
'  Call  for  the  wailing  women  that  they  may- 
come,  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a 
wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down 
with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  wa- 
ters.' As  they  came  up  to  the  bark  hut,  many 
of  them  struck  it  violently  with  their  wannas; 
they  then  seated  themselves  in  the  circle, 
scratching  their  faces,  and  joining  in  mourn- 
ful chaunts.  The  female  relatives  standing  in 
the  relation  of  mothers  to  Mulligo,  sang — 

Mam-mul,  Mam-mul, 
(My  son,  my  son) 

Those  in  the  relation  of  sister  sang — 

Kardang,  Kardang, 

(My  urother,  my  brother,) 

And  the  next  part  was  sung  indifferently  by 
both  of  them — 

Garro,  Nadjoo, 

Meela, 
Nung-a  broo. 
Again,  I  shall 
Not  see  in  future. 

"  Then  one  of  the  women,  having  worked 
herself  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  would  now  and 
then  start  up,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  hut, 
whilst  she  waved  her  wan-na  violently  in  the 
air,  would  chant  forth  dire  imprecations  against 
certain  boyl-yas,  or  magicians,  or  rather  wiz- 
ards, whom  she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  poor  Mulligo.  Whilst  thus  chanting, 
she  faced  and  addressed  her  words  to  the  men 
who  were  grouped  around  their  huts,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  the  various  effects  produced 
on  their  minds  by  these  harangues,  working 
in  their  savage  countenances  :  one  while  they 
sat  in  mournful  silence;  again  they  grasped 
firmly  and  quivered  their  spears,  and  by  and 
by  a  general  '  Ee-Ee,'  burst  forth  as  a  sign  of 
approbation  at  some  affecting  part  of  the 
speech. 

"  Time  wore  on.  At  last  the  vital  spark 
departed,  and  that  moment  an  old  woman 
started  up,  tore  the  hut  in  which  he  had  lain 
to  atoms,  saying,  '  this  is  now  no  good  ;'  and 
then  poured  forth  a  wild  strain  of  imprecations 
against  the  before-mentioned  boyl-yas.  As 
she  proceeded,  the  men  became  more  and 
more  excited,  and  at  last  Moon-dee,  the  most 
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violent  of  them,  started  forward,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  spearing  one  of  Mulligo's  wives ; 
none  of  the  men  attempted  to  interfere  with 
him  ;  but,  as  I  anticipated,  the  women  seized 
him,  and  held  him  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
executing  his  purpose.  It  appears  that  some 
two  or  three  months  before  this  period,  Wee- 
nat,  a  native  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Swan, 
had  stolen  a  cloak  belonging  to  Miago,  Mulli- 
go's brother,  and  had,  according  to  their  belief, 
from  malicious  motives  given  this  cloak  to  one 
of  the  native  sorcerers,  or  boyl-yas,  who  by 
this  means  acquired  some  mysterious  power 
over  either  Miago  or  his  brother,  but  selected 
the  latter  for  his  victim,  when  he  fell  and  broke 
his  back.  Another  of  these  boyl-yas  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom),  was  called  in  to  give 
his  advice,  and  he  applied  fire  to  the  injured 
part.  This  treatment  not  succeeding,  and  the 
poor  fellow  wasting  daily  away,  the  natives 
became  convinced  that  the  unfriendly  boyl-yas 
were  in  the  habit  of  rendering  themselves  in- 
visible, and  nightly  descending,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feasting  on  poor  Mulligo's  flesh  whilst 
he  slept,  and  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
charm  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  taking 
place  ;  but  Moon-dee  chose  to  imagine  that  if 
his  wife  had  been  more  vigilant,  the  boyl-yas 
might  have  been  detected,  and  hence  intended 
to  spear  her  in  the  leg,  as  a  punishment  for 
her  imputed  neglect. 

"  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  women  pre- 
vented this  outrage  from  having  effect,  and  the 
two  trembling  girls,  neither  of  whom  could 
have  been  more  than  fifteen,  fled  into  Perth,  to 
take  refuge  in  some  European's  house.  The 
native  men  and  women,  after  their  departure, 
indulged  in  the  most  unlimited  abuse  of  boyl- 
yas  in  general,  and  of  the  Guildford  boyl-yas 
in  particular,  against  whom,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  natives,  they  had  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  cloak  having  been  stolen  by  a  Guildford 
man.  It  was  still  very  doubtful  what  boyl-yas 
were  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  so 
they  were  contented  with  vowing  to  kill  a 
great  many  of  them  in  some  direction  or  the 
other,  as  soon  as  any  one  could  detect  that  in 
which  the  suspected  ones  retired.  This  reso- 
lution having  been  formed,  the  men  went  into 
Perth  in  order  to  see  that  no  strange  natives 
stole  either  of  the  young  widows,  whilst  the 
women  lay  weeping  over  the  dead  body. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Influence  of  the  Imagination. 

The  influence  of  imagination  upon  the  phy- 
sical powers  is  well  known.  It  has  often  been 
known  to  cause  disease,  and  sometimes  to  fur- 
nish the  most  effective  remedy.  The  story  of 
the  experiment  tried  upon  the  Scotcli  teamster, 
by  the  students  of  the  Aberdeen  University,  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers.  By  a  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  one  met  him  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  and  with  nn  appear- 
-jince  of  anxiety,  inquired  after  his  health. 
Jamie  replied  that  he  was  never  better  in  his 
life.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  snid  the  student, 
u  1  thought  you  looked  very  pale,  your  eyes 
are  sunken,  as  if  you  were  quite  ill."  "  Well," 
replied  the  poor  fellow,  "  I  don't  know  but  I 


do  feel  a  queer  sort  of  pain  about  my  head." 
Proceeding  further,  he  fell  in  with  another 
student,  who  exclaimed,  "Why,  Jamie,  what 
is  the  matter?  Have  you  been  sick ?"  "No," 
replied  the  Scotchman,  feeling  really  alarmed, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be.  My  head  aches 
terribly,  and  I  feel  a  sad  weight  here,"  laying 
his  hand  on  his  chest.  "  My  good  fellow," 
added  the  student,  "  1  would  advise  you  to 
take  care  of  yourself ;  you  look  as  if  you  were 
not  long  for  this  world."  The  victim  of  the 
experiment  groaned,  and  went  on  his  way,  and 
by  the  time  he  met  the  third  student,  he  was 
really  ill;  and  in  answer  to  the  urgent  inqui- 
ries after  his  health,  he  stated  that  he  was 
very  ill  indeed,  and  begged  him  to  help  him 
into  his  wagon,  and  assist  him  into  the  city, 
as  he  wished  to  have  a  doctor,  and  send  for 
his  family,  for  he  felt  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world  ! 

We  have  witnessed  many  cases,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  of  yellow  fever,  that  terri- 
ble disease,  and  we  never  knew  a  case  where, 
whatever  might  be  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
the  patient  did  not  recover,  provided  his  spirits 
were  buoyant,  and  he  looked  confidently  for- 
ward to  such  a  result.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  per- 
son to  overcome  the  disease,  if  his  fortitude 
left  him  at  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
and  he  predicted,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
he  should  die.  Physicians  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  influence  which  fear,  and  other 
passions  of  the  mind,  exercise  over  the  corpo- 
real functions  ;  and  hope  is  with  some  a  more 
powerful  curative  remedy,  than  the  nostrums 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  most  voluminous 
pharmacopoeia.  Many  instances  might  be 
quoted  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  mysterious  power  which  is  known  under 
the  unmeaning  term  of  "  sympathy,"  some  of 
which  are  curious  enough,  and  will  doubtless 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Some  years  ago,  the  people  in  a  manufac- 
tory at  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  were 
much  alarmed  by  an  uncommon  distemper 
breaking  out  suddenly  among  the  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  spinning  department, 
and  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  A  healthy 
young  woman  dropped  down  suddenly  in  a 
convulsive  fit,  and  remained  in  that  situation 
for  neatly  thirty-six  hours,  with  only  a  few 
slight  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes  each. 
After  this  time  the  convulsions  returned  for 
several  days  in  fits  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  four  hours'  continuance,  but  with  much 
longer  intervals.  Two  days  afterwards  an- 
other person  who  had  worked  with  this  woman 
was  also  a  fleeted  in  the  same  manner;  upon 
the  following  day  eight  more;  the  next  day 
six,  and  (he  next  day  four.  The  patients  had 
little  or  no  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  fits, 
but  fell  down  speechless,  and  remained  per- 
fectly delirious  during  their  continuance,  with 
the  body  bent  backwards,  and  so  powerfully 
convulsed  that  five  or  six  people  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  young  girl  from  biting 
or  tearing  herself,  or  dashing  her  head  against 
the  wall  or  floor.  In  a  few  days,  the  terrors 
of  these  people,  and  all  around  them  were  in- 
creased to  the  highest  pilch,  by  the  spreading 


of  the  complaint,  and  still  more  by  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  all  the  means  tried  for  their  recovery, 
and  the  dreadful  idea  that  the  disease  was  the 
plague,  or  some  similar  infection  introduced 
by  the  cotton. 

A  physician  of  the  place  being  consulted, 
declared  that  the  disease  was  entirely  nervous  ; 
and  upon  careful  investigation  ascertained  that 
the  person  first  affected,  had  been  thrown  into 
that  situation  by  the  wanton  application  of  a 
living  mouse  to  her  cheek;  an  animal  which 
excited  in  her  a  kind  of  horror  ;  and  that  the 
rest,  who  were  chiefly  young  women,  had  been 
afflicted  merely  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  epi- 
demic. The  application  of  electricity,  of 
soothing  medicines,  but,  above  all,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  patients  and  the  quelling  of  their 
apprehensions  by  assurances  of  a  speedy  reco- 
very, soon  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
disorder,  and  effected  a  cure,  insomuch  that  in 
a  few  weeks,  they  all  went  to  work  again,  and 
had  no  return  of  the  complaint. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  in  speaking  of 
this  species  of  disease,  calls  it  an  irritative 
imitation,  of  which  we  are  almost  unconscious, 
and  to  which  we  are  drawn  mechanically. 
The  act  of  yawning  is  propagated  from  one 
person  through  a  whole  company.  The  acts 
of  squinting  and  stammering  are  propagated 
by  associations  with  those  who  have  these 
habits.  Baglivi  mentions  a  young  man,  who, 
looking  at  a  young  person  in  an  epileptic  fit, 
was  himself  taken  with  one.  Dr.  Whytt  says, 
that  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  hysteric  fits 
spread  from  one  woman  among  the  rest.  Dr. 
Boerhaave  says,  that  at  Harlaem,  a  person 
under  an  impression  of  terror,  fell  into  a  con- 
vulsive disease,  which  returned  in  regular  par- 
oxysms. One  of  the  bystanders  was  seized 
with  similar  fits,  returning  in  regular  parox- 
ysms. A  third  and  fourth  were  taken  in  the 
same  way.  In  short,  almost  all  the  girls  and 
boys  in  the  charity-house  were  taken  with 
these  convulsions.  When  one  was  seized,  the 
rest  followed  in  convulsions.  All  other  reme- 
dies having  failed,  the  doctor  informed  them 
that  there  was  no  other  cure,  but  burning  them 
in  the  arm  to  the  bone,  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  ;  and  hot  irons  were  accordingly  pre- 
pared. He  was  thus  enabled,  by  this  stronger 
mental  impression,  to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  morbid  propensity.    The  fits  ceased. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  a  similar  disease 
spread  in  a  certain  neighbourhood  in  the  Is- 
land of  Anglesea.  The  disorder  bcran  with 
pain  in  the  head,  preceded  by  violent  twitch- 
ings  in  the  upper  extremities,  causing  the 
shoulders  almost  to  meet  by  the  exertion.  A 
cure  was  effected  here,  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  stopped,  by  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
with  those  affected.  "  I  warned  them,"  says 
Dr.  Haygarth,  "  that  if  this  caution  was  not 
observed,  the  epidemic  might  spread  through 
the  whole  land." 

This  is  the  same  Dr.  Haygarth,  who  pro- 
duced very  important  changes  in  the  bodily 
functions  of  several  individuals  who  were,  as 
they  supposed,  brought  under  the  agency  of 
Perkins's  tractors,  but,  in  reality,  merely  acti.d 
upon  by  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  or  rusty  iron; 
under  this  supposition,  however,  several  chron- 
ic maladies,  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  me- 
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dicine,  were  materially  mitigated,  and  at  least 
temporarily  cured  ! 

It  is  also  related  that  in  1774,  in  the  parish 
of  Unst,  a  shocking  distemper  prevailed  among 
the  young  women.  It  began  with  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  then  swooning  fits  followed, 
and  they  would  be  motionless  for  upwards  of 
an  hour.  When  any  violent  passion  seized 
them,  or  on  a  sudden  surprise,  they  would  fall 
down,  toss  their  arms  about,  and  twist  their 
bodies  into  very  odd  shapes,  crying  out  most 
dismally.  They  were  commonly  seized  at 
church,  and  when  one  was  seized,  others  would 
follow.  On  a  sacramental  occasion,  fifty  or 
sixty  were  carried  out  into  the  church-yard, 
where  they  struggled  and  screamed  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  rose  up  without  any  re- 
collection of  what  had  happened  to  them.  A 
cure  was  effected  by  the  rudeness  of  a  church 
officer,  who,  provoked  at  the  increase  of  his 
labours  in  taking  care  of  those  who  were  un- 
der this  species  of  illness,  threw  one  into  a 
ditch  of  water.  The  fear  of  being  served  in 
the  same  manner  prevented  any  other  swoon- 
ings ! 

From  this  principle  of  imitation,  crimes  of  a 
certain  character  are  sometimes  rife  at  one 
period,  and  we  hear  in  one  year  accounts  of 
mobs  and  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— in  another  year  of  murders — in  another 
of  incendiaries,  &c.  At  some  periods  suicides 
seem  to  prevail,  and  become  an  epidemic. 
Indeed,  we  read  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  this  strange  propen- 
sity to  self-destruction  prevailed  among  the 
women  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  after  various  modes  had 
been  in  vain  adopted  to  prevent  the  unnatural 
crime,  it  was  ordered  that  the  body  of  every 
person  who  had  committed  suicide  should  be 
entirely  stripped  of  its  clothing,  and  exposed 
naked  in  the  public  squares.  This  plan  prov- 
ed efFectual.  The  modesty  of  the  Roman  wo- 
men was  so  great,  that  it  overcame  their 
strange  propensity  to  commit  suicide.  It  was 
upon  this  principle,  that  a  law  was  formerly 
enacted  in  England,  that  a  suicide  should  be 
buried  naked  in  a  cross-road,  and  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body.  This  law,  which 
was  regarded  as  barbarous  and  brutal,  was 
inoperative,  for  the  inquests  generally  return- 
ed verdicts  of  insanity,  and  the  provision  was 
carried  into  effect  only  when  the  criminals 
were  paupers,  or  altogether  friendless  and  un- 
known. We  believe  that  this  law  is  now  re- 
pealed. 

From  this  desire  to  imitate,  this  sympathetic 
feeling,  often  arises  the  intrepidity  of  armies 
in  battle ;  and  here  we  may  look  for  the  cause 
of  the  panic  fear,  which,  at  another  time,  will 
prevail  and  freeze  the  energies  of  a  mighty 
host.  Here  also  we  may  find  the  key  to  many 
of  the  strange  and  mysterious  doings  in  the 
days  of  witchcraft,  which  sadly  perplexed 
many  able  and  learned  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, and  which  were  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil;  and  in  this  principle  of  imitation, 
of  imagination,  of  credulity,  we  may  look  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  wonders  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  which  are  related  on  the  authority  of 
credible  witnesses. — Boston  Journal. 


Anecdote  of  a  Bear. — Leopold,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  had  a  bear  named  Marco,  which  was 
kept  in  a  small  den,  or  hut,  placed  in  a  barn. 
During  the  winter  of  1709  some  very  poor 
people,  who  had  liked  to  have  perished  with 
the  cold,  went  into  the  barn  for  shelter.  Among 
these  poor  people  there  was  a  little  boy,  who, 
being  very  cold,  and  seeing  that  Marco's  den 
was  a  snug  and  warm  place,  went  into  it, 
without  thinking  of  the  danger  of  doing  so. 
Marco,  however,  instead  of  tearing  the  poor 
little  fellow  in  pieces,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, took  him  between  his  paws,  and  hug- 
ged him  up  to  his  breast,  and  kept  him  warm 
and  comfortable  until  morning;  he  then  let 
him  go  to  ramble  about  the  streets  of  the  city* 
At  evening  the  boy  returned  to  the  bear,  who 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  took  him  between 
his  paws  to  keep  him  warm  as  before.  For 
several  nights  the  poor  little  boy  had  no  other 
place  to  sleep  but  with  the  bear,  and  what  was 
still  more  singular,  the  animal  kept  a  part  of 
his  food,  to  give  him  for  his  supper  when  he 
came.  The  keeper  of  the  bear  knew  nothing 
of  this  for  a  number  of  days.  At  length,  go- 
ing one  evening  later  than  usual,  to  give  the 
bear  his  supper,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
animal  roll  his  eyes  in  a  very  furious  manner 
at  him.  The  cause  of  this  strange  conduct 
the  keeper  did  not  at  first  understand,  but  on 
looking  more  closely,  he  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  bear  had  a  child  clasped  in  his 
arms,  fast  asleep,  and  that  his  fierce  looks 
were  intended  to  warn  him  not  to  awake  the 
child  by  making  a  noise.  The  keeper  found, 
when  he  placed  the  food  before  him,  that  the 
animal  did  not  seize  upon  it  as  usual,  but  lay 
still  without  touching  it,  for  fear,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  awaking  the  child. 

A  report  of  this  strange  story  was  soon  car- 
ried to  the  duke,  who,  with  some  of  his  nobles, 
wished  to  see  so  curious  and  interesting  a  sight 
with  their  own  eyes.  They  therefore  one 
night  went  and  staid  near  the  bear's  hut,  where 
they  could  now  and  then  look  in,  and  see  what 
was  doing.  They  saw  with  astonishment  that 
the  animal  never  stirred,  so  long  as  the  boy 
lay  still  and  continued  to  sleep.  The  child 
awoke  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
much  ashamed  to  find  that  the  duke  and  his 
gentlemen  were  looking  at  him  ;  he  was  also 
afraid  of  being  punished  for  being  found  there. 
The  bear  all  this  time  was  trying  to  make  the 
boy  eat  what  had  been  brought  to  him  the 
night  before,  and  which  he  finally  did  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlemen.  The  duke  was  so 
much  pleased  with  this  singular  friendship 
that  he  had  the  little  boy  fed  and  taken  care 
of,  but  the  poor  little  fellow  died  a  short  time 
after. 

Subterranean  Fire. — It  is  stated  by  the 
London  Times,  of  a  late  date,  that  a  subterra- 
nean fire  is  burning  near  Sheffield,  England, 
which  has  been  in  existence  in  that  vicinity 
for  a  century  past,  and  which  has,  at  various 
times,  undermined  the  ground.  Portions  of 
the  Sheffield  streets  have  sunk  years  ago,  ex- 
posing the  fearful  hollow  beneath.  Houses 
have  been  rendered  untenable  on  account  of 
black  and  choke  damp,  and  cellars  have  been 
closed  for  years.    Water  drawn  up  from  wells 


there  is  found  perfectly  hot.  Many  years  ago 
flames  at  limes  issued  from  fissures  in  the 
fields,  and  a  farm-house  being  undermined, 
was  torn  down.  Some  years  after,  a  few  cot- 
tages were  erected  upon  its  site,  and  they  are 
tumbling  down  and  have  been  abandoned. 

Swiss  Mountaineers. — The  herdsmen  on 
the  mountains  hold  their  wrestling  matches, 
their  foot-races,  their  games  with  the  sling  and 
the  stone,  &c.  in  which  the  young  men  of 
Unterwalden  and  Appenzell  are  considered  to 
excel  all  others.  Corporeal  strength,  and  per- 
severance in  overcoming  difficulties,  find  many 
occasions  of  exercise  in  the  lives  of  these 
mountaineers,  who  are  accustomed  to  carry 
down  from  the  high  Alps  the  produce  of  their 
dairies :  they  will  bear  great  piles  of  cheeses 
and  enormous  bundles  of  hay  down  steep, 
slippery,  and  giddy  paths,  and  find  their  way 
along  the  edge  of  precipices  through  fog,  and 
rain,  and  storm.  The  chamois,  too,  is  still 
hunted  among  these  rocks,  a  chase  which  is 
well  calculated  to  put  strength  and  agility  to 
a  severe  trial.  The  enormous  wild  goat,  the 
steinbock,  is  growing  scarce,  and  is  seldom 
seen ;  only  the  summer  before  my  visit,  a  re- 
port was  raised  that  one  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Uri,and  all  the  hunlsmen  were  on  the 
qui  vive  immediately,  and  even  the  papers 
were  full  of  it.  The  chamois,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  still 
frequently  seen  in  these  elevated  regions  of 
the  Alps  ;  but  it  haunts  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  glaciers  and  the 
everlasting  snow ;  and  it  is  excessively  shy 
and  difficult  to  reach. — Switzerland  and  the 
Swiss. 


Use  of  Two  Eyes. — To  embrace  all  the 
objects  before  us,  and  see  them  with  distinct- 
ness, we  require  two  eyes,  because  one  is  al- 
ways blind  to  a  certain  point  before  it,  which 
is  seen  by  the  other.  To  prove  that  such  is 
the  case,  we  may  perform  the  following  expe- 
riment : — On  the  wall  of  a  room,  or  on  a  sheet 
of  black  paper  held  up  for  the  purpose,  fix 
three  wafers  in  a  row,  three  inches  apart  from 
each  other,  and  then  place  yourself  directly  in 
front  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
two  feet.  Shut  your  right  eye  and  look  at 
them  fixedly  and  steadily  for  one  or  two  min- 
utes with  the  left.  You  will  now  see  only 
two  wafers,  suppose  the  first  and  second  in 
the  row  ;  on  altering  your  position,  you  will 
see  the  third  and  the  first ;  altering  again,  you 
will  see  the  second  and  the  third ;  but  never, 
by  any  movement,  will  all  the  three  be  seen 
together. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  there 
is  a  certain  point  in  the  retina,  at  the  junction 
with  the  optic  nerve,  which  does  not  receive 
impressions — that  is,  does  not  picture  objects 
like  other  parts  of  the  mirror — and  on  this 
minute  point  the  impression  of  the  unseen  wa- 
fer falls.  We  observe  from  this  experiment 
the  use  of  two  eyes,  for  the  person  who  has 
one  only,  can  never  see  at  once  three  ob- 
jects placed  in  the  position  we  have  mentioned, 
nor  all  the  parts  of  one  object  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, without  altering  the  situation  of  his  eye. 
— Chambers's  Miscellany. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 
WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.  D. 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 
Would  they  unite, 
In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  ? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 

With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kindness, 
And  knowledge  pour, 
From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together ; 

And  wine  and  corn, 

To  each  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow, 

Might  stand  erect, 

In  self-respect, 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?    This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  my  suffering  brother- 
More  than  the  tongue 
E'er  said  or  sung, 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 


Selected. 

"WATCH— WATCH  AND  PRAY." 

"  Life  is  a  sea," — how  fair  its  face, 
How  smooth  its  dimpling  waters  pace, 

Its  canopy  how  pure  ! 
But  rocks  below,  and  tempests  sleep, 
Insidious,  o'er  the  glassy  deep 

Nor  leave  an  hour  secure. 

"Life  is  a  wilderness" — beset 

With  tangling  thorns,  and  trcach'rous  net, 

And  prowl'd  by  beasts  of  prey. 
One  path  alone  conducts  aright, 
One  "narrow  path,"  with  sacred  light, — 

A  thousand  lead  astray. 

"  Life  is  a  warfare" — and  alike 
Prepared  to  parley,  or  to  strike, 

The  practis'd  foe  draws  nigh. 
Oh  !  hold  no  truce  !  less  dangerous  far 
To  stand,  and  all  his  phalanx  dare, 

Than  trust  his  specious  lie. 

Whate'cr  its  form,  whate'er  its  flow, 
While  life  is  lent  to  man  below, 

One  duty  stands  confess'd, — 
To  "  watch"  incessant;  firm  of  mind, 
To  "  watch"  where'er  the  post  assign'd, 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 

'Twas  while  they  "  watch'd"  the  sages  traced 
The  star  that  every  star  effae'd 

With  new  and  nobler  shine; 
They  follow'd,  and  it  led  the  way 
To  where  the  infant  Saviour  luy, 

And  gave  them  light  divine. 

'Twas  while  they  "  watch'd,"  with  lamp  in  hand, 
And  oil  well  stored,  the  virgin  band 

The  bridal  group  descried  ; 
They  joined  it, — and  the  heavenly  gale. 
That  ope'd  to  (hem  its  glorious  state 

Was  closed  on  all  beside. 

Watch!  watch  and  prny  !  in  suffering  hour 
Thus  He  exclaim'd,  who  felt  its  power. 

And  triuinph'd  in  the  strife. 
Victor  of  Death  !  thy  voice  I  hear; 
Fain  would  I  watch  with  holy  fear  ; 
Would  watch  and  pray  through  life's  career, 

And  only  cease  with  life. 

J.  M.  G. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

Shortly  before  Thomas  Scattergood  receiv- 
ed that  visitation  of  Divine  love,  through  the 
ministry  of  Elizabeth  Robinson,  which,  tho- 
roughly awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  con- 
dition, proved  the  first  step  towards  his  estab- 
lishment in  the  Truth,  his  friend  Arthur 
Howell  had  bent  his  neck  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  Christ;  and  being  brought  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  fell  himself  constrained  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  let  anolher  gird  him,  and 
carry  him  whither  he  would  not.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1773,  he  obtained  a  minute  from 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  accompany  John  Churchman  to 
visit  the  meetings  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Jersey.  We  do  not  know  that  he  had  then 
ever  exercised  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  pointing  of  his  heavenly  Lead- 
er, he  was  made  willing  to  pour  water  on  the 
hands  of  that  venerable  labourer  in  the  church 
militant,  who  was  now  nearly  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  whose  departure  evi 
dently  drew  nigh. 

What  a  favour  it  must  have  been  to  be 
allowed  companionship  with  one  so  fervently 
dedicated  to  the  Lord's  service,  so  near  the 
perfection  of  the  saints'  gifts  and  graces,  as 
John  Churchman  then  was.  Exemplary  in 
youth,  offering  its  bloom  to  his  Divine  Master, 
— faithful  in  maturity,  dedicating  its  ripening 
fruit  to  the  Lord's  praise, — heavenly-minded 
in  age,  bringing  all  of  his  slores  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  the  altar  of  God,  John 
Churchman  stood  pre-eminent  in  his  day.  The 
Lord  whom  he  had  served  his  life  long,  kept 
him  green  to  old  age,  gave  him  large  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  living  in  Israel,  and  amid 
all  (he  exercises  he  caused  him  to  bear  for  the 
sake  of  the  church,  sustained  him  in  holy  hope, 
in  fervent  faith,  in  cheerful  resignation,  even 
to  a  joyful  putting  off  the  shackles  of  morta 
lity. 

John  Churchman,  like  many  others  of 
the  Lord's  deeply  exercised  servants,  was 
cheerful  in  conversation,  and  spread  a  plea- 
sant influence  wherever  his  lot  was  cast.  A 
happy  turn  for  innocent  pleasantry,  circum- 
scribed by  an  ever-watchful  regard  to  the  lim- 
itations of  Truili,  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  young  and  old,  and  enabled  him  to  give  in- 
structive hints  and  seasonable  admonitions  to 
hearts  ready  to  receive  them.  We  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  narrate  some  anecdotes 
of  his  life,  to  quote  some  happy  illustralions 
from  his  writings,  but  at  present  shall  only 
offer  a  brief  sketch  of  his  Chrislian  career, 
and  holy,  happy  close.  Watchful  and  careful 
in  youth,  he  was  appointed  an  elder  when  but 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  soon  after  received 
a  gilt  in  the  ministry.  Faithful  to  the  gift, 
he  grew  in  it, — laboured  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
dear  Lord  in  America  and  Europe, — and  hav- 
ing walked  in  great  innocency  and  circum- 
spection, and  performed  his  day's  work,  with 
acceptance  to  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  not 
affrighted  when  death  came  to  remove  him 
from  earthly  comforis  and  hopes.  As  he 
grew  weak,  his  spiritual  exercises  were  con- 


tinued to  him, — he  felt  stripped  of  good, — but 
knowing  that  all  this  was  to  bring  him  more 
perfectly  into  the  image  of  his  Master,  he  was 
content  to  bear  it,  even  until  he  could  say, 
I  now  experience  my  life  and  my  will  to  be 
slain,  and  1  have  no  will  left."  Then  came 
his  time  of  rejoicing.  Light  broke  forih  in  his 
darkness, — and  in  the  midst  of  great  pain, 
sweet  melody  sounded  forth  in  his  voice,  and 
aspirations  of  praise  went  up  from  his  soul  to 
the  Lord  God  of  glory  and  grace.  He  knew 
that  when  relieved  from  the  body,  for  him  there 
was,  through  the  Lord's  goodness,  nothing 
but  peace, — and  that  if  then  taken,  he  would 
be  spared  many  deep  trials  which  he  saw 
coming  on  the  faithful  labourers  remaining  in 
the  church  militant.  G  iving  forth  many 
Christian  advices  and  wise  sayings,  as  his  last 
days  glided  by,  he  continued  a  striking  and 
happy  example  of  the  Lord's  mercy  to  his 
close,  which  took  place  on  Second-day,  the 
24th  of  Seventh  month,  1775. 

During  his  last  morning  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  much  refreshed  with  my  Master's 
sweet  air ;  I  feel  more  life,  more  light, 
more  love  and  sweetness  than  ever  before." 
Divine  refreshment  and  comfort  were  adminis- 
tered richly  and  abundantly  to  his  soul.  In- 
deed the  flow  of  consolation  was  like  a  pure 
stream  from  the  very  throne  of  infinite  love 
and  goodness,  and  to  those  about  him  he 
could  say,  "  I  may  tell  you  of  it,  but  you  can- 
not feel  it  as  I  do."  In  the  evening  he  was 
set  free  from  mortality,  his  last  words  being, 
"  The  sweetness  that  I  feel  !"  Thus  in  his 
70th  year  went  joyfully,  nay  triumphantly,  to 
his  everlasting  rest,  this  well-tried,  unflinching 
soldier  of  Jesus. 

After  the  decease  of  John  Churchman  we 
find  little  notice  of  Arthur  Howell  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  in  obedience  to  the 
requirings  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  Being  ardent,  zealous,  enthu- 
siastic, he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  his  duty,  wiih 
energy  and  promptness.  It  is  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition that  in  1778  he  accompanied  John  Rob- 
erts and  Abraham  Carlilc  to  the  scaffold,  and 
preached  fervently  from  the  cart  to  the  multi- 
tude assembled  on  that  awful  occasion.  As 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  two  members  of  ihe  Society  of 
Friends  have  recently  claimed  considerable 
attention,  and  the  public  are  likely  to  receive 
erroneous  impressions  from  the  printed  ac- 
counts, it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  give  here 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  transaction.  Our  state- 
ment will  be  in  accordance  with  one  drawn  up 
for  publication  shortly  after  the  events  took 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia perceived  the  warlike  tendency  of  the 
controversy  waging  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonists,  it  issued  various  advices 
and  cautions, 'all  warning  its  members  from 
participating  in  anything  which  might  prove  a 
violation  of  our  Christian  testimony  against 
war.  They  desired  to  keep  free  from  all  par- 
tizanship,  and  be  good  citizens  under  any  gov- 
ernment which  Divine  Providence  might  suffer 
to  be  raised  over  them.  A  number  of  ils 
members  intimately  connected  themselves  with 
the  republican  party,  took  active  measures  in 
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support  of  war,  and  were  disowned.  A  very 
few  leaned  strongly  to  the  monarchical  side. 
But  all  who  were  consistent  Quakers,  who 
really  believed  in  and  lived  up  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  profession,  withdrew  from  any 
participation  in  public  meetings  of  whatever 
parly,  and  sought  after  a  perfect  redemplion 
from  all  feelings  of  the  warlike  spirit.  The 
suspicion  against  Friends  amongst  the  repub- 
lican party  because  of  their  constant  testimony 
against  war,  reached  a  great  height  in  1777, 
and  ended  in  producing  the  "  Spanktown  for- 
gery," of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken. 
In  the  excitement  produced  thereby,  John 
Hunt,  James,  Israel  and  John  Pemberton, 
Thomas  Gilpin,  Henry  Drinker,  and  other 
Friends,  (without  any  charge  more  definite 
than  suspicion,)  were  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  after  a  brief  imprisonment  in  Philadelphia, 
were  sent  under  guard  into  banishment  near 
Hopewell,  in  Virginia.  This  high-handed 
measure  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
feelings  of  men  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
those,  thus,  without  pretence  of  law,  sent  into 
exile,  from  the  society  of  friends  and  relatives, 
andthecomfortsof  home.  Especially  wouldthis 
result  be  likely  to  arise  in  those  who  were  not 
walking  in  full  conformity  to  the  Divine  exam- 
ple of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  who  had  not 
their  natural  feelings  and  propensities  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  John 
Roberts,  who  resided  at  Merion,  was  a  man 
generally  respected  by  those  who  knew  him, 
for  his  hospitality,  benevolent  disposition,  and 
willingness  to  serve  his  neighbours  and  friends. 
He  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, ever  ready  to  administer  relief  to 
the  afflicted  and  distressed,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  warm,  zealous  temperament. 
When  he  learned  of  the  outrage  committed  on 
the  persons  of  his  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  he 
became  evidently  excited,  and  instead  of  qui- 
etly settling  down  in  Christian  resignation  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  he  be- 
stirred himself  to  plan  a  rescue  for  the  prison- 
ers. In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Society  he  belonged  to, — in  violation  of 
principles  laid  down  in  the  advisory  minutes 
spread  by  that  Society  among  its  members  for 
their  instruction  and  government, — he  hurried 
to  the  army  of  Howe,  the  English  General, 
who  was  approaching  the  city  from  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake,  gave  him  information  what 
had  been  done  with  Friends,  and  petitioned 
that  a  troop  of  horsemen  might  be  detached 
from  the  main  body  to  proceed  up  the  Schuyl^ 
kill  and  cut  oft' the  guard  who  were  taking  the 
banished  ones  to  Reading.  This  was  his  of- 
fence,— he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  driven 
from  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  for 
this,  he  was  made  to  suffer  death. 

Abraham  Carlile  was  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  though  not  consistent  as  a  Friend, 
yet  he  was  of  a  reputable  moral  character. 
Soon  after  the  banished  ones  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, the  English  army  entered  it,  and  kept 
it  in  possession  for  eight  or  nine  months.  The 
soldiers  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  city,  and 
it  soon  became  necessary  for  some  one  to 
grant  orders  for  the  admission  through  the 
guard  of  such  as  wished  to  visit  their  relatives 
within  or  without,  or  bring  marketing  for  sale 


to  the  inhabitants.  This  office  Abraham  Car- 
lile accepted.  His  Friends  in  the  city,  were 
very  uneasy  with  this  step,  and  they  urged 
upon  him  to  resign  it,  as  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  which  would  keep  all  from  participa- 
ting in  any  part  of  warlike  movements.  He 
would  not  accept  the  advice,  thinking  he  was 
daily  performing  good  and  charitable  actions, 
in  allowing  relatives  to  meet. 

The  British  army  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  in  the  Sixth  month,  1778,  and 
soon  after  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Car- 
lile were  arrested  as  traitors  to  their  country, 
tried  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  found 
guilty.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with 
rigour,  the  evidence  brought  forward  was 
contradictory,  and  evidently  much  of  it  the 
promptings  of  private  revenge  and  party  spi- 
rit. After  the  condemnation,  very  many  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  prisoners,  but 
without  effect.  Leading  members  in  the  exe- 
cutive council,  had  determined  on  their  death, 
and  therefore  they  had  deaf  ears  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  humanity,  or  law.  The  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  body,  and  its  representative  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  felt  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure their  pardon,  inasmuch  as  in  the  actions 
for  which  they  were  condemned  they  had  vio- 
lated the  Christian  principles  of  their  profes- 
sion. Many  of  its  members,  however,  being 
touched  with  sympathy  for  them,  visited  them 
in  prison,  and  some  were  concerned  to  admin- 
ister religious  counsel  and  advice.  Through 
the  merciful  regard  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they 
were  brought  to  see  the  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted in  what  they  had  done.  John  Roberts 
confessed  he  saw  where  he  had  deviated  from 
his  duty  in  the  course  he  pursued,  and  Abra- 
ham Carlile  said  "  he  had  been  under  a  cloud." 
The  account  prepared  by  Friends  for  publica- 
tion says,  "  From  the  disposition  of  mind  at- 
tending them,  there  is  ground  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  were,  through  Divine  mercy, 
prepared  for  their  awful,  solemn  change,  ex- 
pressing their  resignation  thereto,  forgiveness 
of  those  who  sought  their  destruction,  and 
their  desire  that  all  men  might  timely  and 
happily  experience  redemption  from  the  evils 
of  the  world.  Evidencing  by  their  sentiment, 
and  the  tranquil  state  of  their  minds,  that  they 
were  not  left  comfortless  in  the  hour  of  extre- 
mity." 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Arthur  Howell 
accompanied  to  the  scaffold,  and  such  were 
the  charges  for  which  they  suffered.  This 
was  not  the  only  time  he  preached  from  a 
scaffold.  When  Charles  Reed  many  years 
after  was  executed,  William  Savery  and  Ar- 
thur Howell  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
ground,  both  ministered  to  the  excitement-lov- 
ing crowd. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Be  cheerful.  It  can  be  made  a  habit,  and 
will  always  render  you  agreeable.  We  have 
so  many  weaknesses,  so  many  crosses,  so 
much  that  is  down-hill  in  life,  that  we  love  to 
meet  a  friend  that  is  cheerful. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Peace  and  Harmony  of  the  Church. 

The  harmony  and  dignity  in  which  Friends 
who  keep  to  the  Truth,  and  under  its  contriting 
and  baptizing  power,  have  always  been  preserv- 
ed, are  manifest  in  the  following  passages  in 
James  Dickinson's  Journal,  now  printing  in 
the  Friends'  Library.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture from  England,  on  his  second  visit  to 
America,  he  addressed  this  epistle  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  London. 

"  Dear  Friends,  brethren,  fathers  and  elders, 
— whom  I  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  is  all  our  strength,  power,  and  wisdom  ; 
I  entreat  you  all,  keep  to  his  eternal  power 
and  wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  all  your  gifts, 
in  this  Yearly  Meeting;  that  Christ  your  hea- 
venly head  may  rule  and  speak  through  all, 
and  carry  on  that  glorious  work  which  he  hath 
begun.  That  in  beholding  the  prosperity  of 
it,  your  joy  may  be  full  in  the  Lord,  and  you 
be  a  true  strength  and  comfort  one  to  another, 
and  to  the  churches  of  Christ  the  world  over. 
That  as  the  Lord  by  his  eternal  power  did  set 
up  these  meetings,  and  hath  honoured  them  by 
his  presence,  he  will  fill  your  hearts  together, 
in  this  your  solemn  assembly,  with  the  same 
power,  life,  and  wisdom  ;  which  he  will  do  if 
all  keep  their  places  in  Christ  their  heavenly 
head  ;  where  every  one  will  feel  life  to  spring, 
and  love  to  abound,  and  your  unity  to  be  in- 
creased one  with  another.  So  may  you  re- 
turn to  your  respective  places  as  with  sheaves 
in  your  bosoms;  and  God  over  all  will  be 
exalted,  and  the  peace  of  his  church  preserv- 
ed ;  which  is  the  sincere  breathing  of  my  soul 
to  the  Lord  for  you  all ;  desiring  your  prayers 
to  the  Lord  for  me,  as  mine  are  for  you  ;  and 
in  true  love  I  remain  your  friend  and  brother, 
acccording  to  measure. 

James  Dickinson." 
"  Written  on  board  near  Cowes,  the 
29th  of  the  Third  month,  1696." 

The  fearful  consequences  of  forsaking  the 
"  quiet  habitation,  the  tabernacle  that  shall 
not  be  taken  down,"  and  running  into  opposi- 
tion to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Truth  were  also 
evident  in  the  violent  conduct  of  the  followers 
of  G.  Keith,  who  became  dark  in  their  imagi- 
nation, cavilling  at  the  light  of  Christ  as 
preached  by  sound  Friends  in  that  day. 

James  Dickinson  says,  "  I  went  to  Haver- 
fordwest, where  the  Welsh  people  dwelt,  and 
found  a  tender-hearted  people  ;  several  Friends 
from  Philadelphia  met  me  there  ;  and  the  Lord's 
power  comforted  our  hearts,  and  filled  them 
with  joy  and  gladness.  Afterwards  we  went 
to  the  city,  where  I  staid  some  time,  and  found 
Friends  alive  to  God,  and  in  sweet  unity  one 
with  another ;  but  several  of  those  who  had 
run  out  into  separation  were  restless,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  unstable  as  water,  being  gone  from 
Christ,  the  true  fountain  of  light  and  life,  into 
imaginations  ;  so  were  stumbling  and  falling, 
and  getting  themselves  dipped  in  water.  I 
could  not  but  mourn  for  them,  being  sensible 
of  their  great  loss  ;  seeing  them  to  be  in  an  ex- 
alted mind,  vainly  lifted  up  above  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Truth,  in  the  conceit  of  their  high 
attainments.  Several  Friends  visited  them  in 
love  ;  but  they  reviled  them,  and  rejected  the 
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Lord's  mercies.  I  found  the  Lord's  power 
and  presence  to  be  greatly  manifested  amongst 
Friends  in  that  place.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Germantown,  and  had  a  meeting,  to  which 
many  of  the  Separates  came  ,*  several  of  whom 
had  been  dipped  in  water.  After  the  meeting 
they  began  to  cavil ;  but  the  Lord's  power 
came  over  them,  which  chained  them  down. 
Then  I  travelled  into  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
declared  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  unto  the 
people.  Thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Burlington ;  many  Friends  from  East  and 
West  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  there. 
Friends  in  the  ministry  had  a  meeting  toge- 
ther, wherein  the  Lord's  power  overshadowed 
us,  causing  our  cups  to  overflow  :  we  were  en- 
gaged to  encourage  one  another  to  faithfulness 
to  Him,  who  had  called  us  to  such  a  high  and 
honourable  calling.  The  Yearly  Meeting  was 
large  ;  the  Lord's  power  wonderfully  broke  in 
upon  us,  so  that  many  living  testimonies  were 
borne  from  the  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  hearts  filled  with  praises  to  the  dreadful 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  meeting  lasted  four 
days,  and  Friends  were  kept  in  the  peaceable 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  the  affairs  of  the  church 
were  sweetly  carried  on,  and  managed  in 
God's  fear  and  wisdom,  in  which  we  were  a 
true  strength  one  to  another. 

"  Although  several  of  the  Separates  came, 
and  made  a  jumble  and  disturbance  when  we 
were  performing  our  religious  worship  to  Al- 
mighty God,  yet  Friends  kept  their  places,  and 
went  on  in  their  testimonies  ;  and  the  Lord's 
power  came  over  all.  Some  of  the  Separates 
were  so  wicked,  that  they  uttered  many  blas- 
phemous words  ;  and  while  I  was  declaring  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation,  directing  all  to  the 
lijiht  of  Christ  Jesus,  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
till  their  faces  turned  black  ;  and  told  me  the 
Light  I  spoke  of  was  nothing  but  an  idol,  and 
a  frozen  light;  with  many  more  such  like  ab- 
surd expressions.  But  I  told  them,  It  was  no 
other  but  Christ  Jesus  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
as  John  declared,  John  i.  9  ;  and  it  was  the 
testimony  God  had  given  us  to  bear;  and  the 
business  we  were  sent  about,  was  to  labour  to 
turn  people's  minds  from  darkness  to  this  true 
light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to  the  power  of 
God ;  that  people  might  come  to  receive  re- 
mission of  sins  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
which  light  all  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  must  turn,  and  walk  in;  it  was  the 
Apostles'  treasure,  and  so  it  is  every  true  be- 
liever's now.  When  they  had  wearied  them- 
selves, they  went  away  ;  after  which  we  had 
a  heavenly  conclusion,  and  parted  in  peace." 

How  certain  it  is,  that  when  men  forsake  the 
humility  and  godly  fear  in  which  they  once 
walked,  and  begin  to  contemn  the  "  men-ser- 
vants and  maid-servants"  in  the  Lord's  house- 
hold, they  gradually  become  darkened,  and 
hardened,  and  do  those  things  which,  had  they 
been  forewarned  of  in  the  day  of  their  tender- 
ness, they  could  have  said  as  Hazael  did,  when 
the  prophet  told  him  the  distress  he  would 
bring  upon  Israel,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that 
he  should  do  this  thing?"  It  is  most  probable 
that  those  men  who  scoffed  nt  the  doctrine  of 
the  light,  had  once  been  believers  in  it,  and 
walked  consistently  wilh  their  professsion,  in 


love  and  unity  with  their  fellow  members. 
George  Keith  himself  travelled  and  laboured 
with  some  of  the  first  Friends,  yet  fell  away 
after  he  became  exalted,  and  sought  for  domi- 
nation over  others.  When  he  got  wrong,  Sa- 
tan made  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  to  draw 
others  into  the  same  bitter  and  vindictive  spi- 
rit. The  danger  of  forsaking  the  true  light, 
and  following  any  man  as  a  leader,  has 
been  often  proved  from  G.  Keith  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  it  may  be  as  necessary  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  deny  ourselves,  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  any  man  as  a  guide,  as 'in 
many  other  things.  Those  who  follow  Christ 
will  walk  in  the  same  path,  though  they  will 
not  withdraw  their  eye  from  him,  to  take  one 
another  for  guides. 

From  the  above  account,  the  true  Friends 
were  kept  in  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  their  affairs  were  sweetly  carried  on  and 
managed  in  God's  fear  and  wisdom  ;  and  so 
they  might  be  now  the  world  over,  were  there 
no  party  cause  to  support,  but  all  were  kept 
in  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  were 
seeking  his  honour,  and  not  their  own  wills, 
and  the  support  of  man's  cause,  either  great 
or  small.  But  so  long  as  men  are  setting  up 
any  other  than  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  will 
be  constantly  going  astray,  and  getting  involv- 
ed in  darkness  and  confusion,  and  thereby 
break  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church. 
We  may  strive  to  palliate  wrong  things,  but 
"  he  that  breaketh  an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall 
bite  him,"  whether  it  be  a  hedge  which  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  has  placed  around  him 
for  his  own  defence,  or  whether  it  be  one 
which  he  has  erected  around  the  church — and 
when  the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  once  infused 
into  the  circulation,  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
the  system  may  be  deranged,  or  how  long  it 
will  require  to  get  it  again  purged  out.  The 
more  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  the  less  disposition  there 
will  be  to  speak  against  one  another,  and 
the  more  our  own  peace  and  the  peace  of  the 
church  will  be  promoted  ;  whilst  a  righteous 
testimony  against  wrong  things  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  authority  of  Truth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  late  Rachel  C.  Bartrain. 

Although  tributes  of  departed  worth  are 
not  wanting  to  encourage  those  who  are  en- 
deavouiing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  Christ's  companions,  yet  in  the  hope 
that  the  upright  walking  and  instructive  exam- 
ple of  our  late  beloved  friend  Rachel  C.  Bar- 
tram,  may  prove  animating  and  strengthening 
to  those  to  whom  her  memory  is  precious,  we 
have  been  induced  to  prepare  the  following 
brief  memoir  concerning  her.  An  interesting 
notice  of  her  death  will  be  found  in  the  15th 
volume  of"  The  Friend." 

She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Moses 
and  Elizabeth  Bartiam,  late  of  this  city, 
and  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Second 
month,  1790,  in  Philadelphia.  Of  her  early 
age  we  have  little  to  note,  except  the  strict 
regard  she  evinced  for  the  truth,  which 
was  a  striking  trait  in  her  character, — avoid- 
ing the  slightest  equivocation  on  every  sub- 


ject, conscientiously  guarding  against  gloss- 
ing any  relation  she  had  to  make,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  pleasing  or  attractive  to  her 
hearers,  and  endeavouring  to  instil  the  same 
principle  in  others.  She  possessed  a  lively 
imagination  tempered  by  a  sound  judgment, 
producing  firmness  of  character,  mingled  with 
benevolence  and  love.  In  her  father's  house 
she  enjoyed  much  social  and  domestic  comfort 
until  deprived  of  her  beloved  parents  by  death. 
Her  mother  died  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
and  her  father  in  about  18  months  after,  which 
was  a  great  affliction  to  her,  as  appears  by  the 
following  memoranda  found  amongst  her  pa^ 
pers. 

She    says,    "  At    his    removal    all  wna 
broken  up,  refuge  failed  me ;  and  I  passed 
through  some  deep  and  sore  conflicts.  But, 
robbed  and  spoiled  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  that 
in  all  this,  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  for  my 
good.    I  sought  to  assuage  my  grief  in  the 
company  of  my  friends  ;  and  in  the  following  | 
autumn  was  introduced  into  a  very  gay  circle  ( 
of  acquaintance — more  and  more  dropped  the  j 
Quaker,  both  in  dress  and  address;  seldom  , 
went  to  Friends'  meetings,  sometimes  to  the  Me-  , 
thodist  (Academy,)  sometimes  to  the  Reform-  . 
ed  German  Lutheran ;  and  was  much  out  of 
the  way  of  association  with  Friends.    In  the 
course  of  the  following  winter  two  overseers  of 
the  meeting  to  which  I  belonged,  visited  me 
on  account  of  being  present  at  the  marriage 
of  one  of  my  sisters,  which  was  performed  out 
of  the  order  of  Society ;  and  though  I  held 
myself  very  reserved  and  unyielding,  I  now 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  value  of  my  right  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends.    The  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  with  which  those  Friends 
treated  me,  won  my  love  ever  after.  And 
here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  believe  it  very  im- 
portant that  offenders  be  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  ;  forbearing  one  another  in  , 
the  love  of  that  Gospel   which   gathers  to 
Christ,  leaving  the  fruit  of  their  labours  to 
Him  who  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  ' 
and  what  He  is  about  to  do;  for  at  this  time 
my  mind  was  under  secret  exercise.    My  j 
gracious  Master  had  not  left  me  to  myself,  else  j 
I  had  perished  in  the  multitude  of  my  trans- 
gressions.   Oh  !  how  can  words  portray  His 
loving-kindness  to  my  poor  soul,  during  these 
days  of  sore  conflict  and  dismay.    For,  not-  t 
withstanding  I  decked  myself  with  ornaments, 
and  went  whithersoever  I  listed,  my  days  were 
spent  in  secret  weeping,  and  my  nights  in 
sorrow ;  and  as  I  sat  at  my  work,  tears  would 
flow  plentifully  down  my  cheeks. 

"  My  kind  sister  and  brother-in-law  saw  , 
my  sorrow,  and  begged  to  know  the  cause ; 
that  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  anything 
to  make  me  happy,  they  might  do  it.  But  the 
cause  was  hid  from  all  at  that  time;  and  I  felt 
utterly  without  any  comfort;  and  no  earthly  ' 
pleasure,  or  any  friend  had  power  to  give  me 
any,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  ease  me  of  the 
load  I  was  bowed  under.  The  Lord  was  then 
calling  me,  blessed  be  His  name!  though  I 
knew  it  not,  and  had  thus  taken  away  all  my 
peace  ;  for  He  saw  the  temptations  with  which 
I  was  surrounded.  I  can  truly  say,  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  seemed  to  be  broken 
up,  and  I  was  ready  to  perish.    I  sought  out 
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many  ways  to  relieve  my  distressed  mind  ; 
found  some  comfort  in  reading  my  Testament, 
and  read  it  much  and  with  eagerness.  Per- 
haps had  I  at  that  time  had  a  religious  and 
experienced  Friend,  who  could  have  entered  a 
little  into  my  situation,  it  might  have  been  well 
for  me, — but  my  companions  were  the  giddy, 
the  thoughtless,  and  the  gay.  The  following 
Spring  1  was  invited  to  be  bridesmaid  to  an 
intimate  friend  ;  and  soon  after  the  marriage 
we  set  out  for  New  York,  with  a  few  chosen 
friends ;  and  for  a  time  in  the  constant  round 
of  pleasure,  I  lost  my  distressed  feelings,  and 
became  perhaps  even  more  gay  than  before. 
Yet  during  this  season  of  rebellion,  1  was  not 
wholly  left;  blessed  be  his  name,  whose  mercy 
and  whose  truth  fail  not,  for  in  the  midst  of 
my  hilarity,  things  relating  to  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  would  arrest  and  interest  my  feelings 
powerfully.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  my  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour,  through  all  those  days  of 
my  estrangedness,  did  cause  something  like  a 
dew  to  arise  to  water  the  ground,  preserving 
it  susceptible,  until  He  in  condescending  love 
and  mercy  saw  meet  to  reveal  himself  in  me  ; 
as,  in  the  outward  creation,  God  caused  a  mist 
to  arise  and  water  the  earth,  because  there  was 
no  man  to  till  the  ground. 

"  After  my  return  home,  I  still  pursued  the 
round  of  pleasure  which  was  abundantly 
spread  before  me  ;  and  being  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion in  a  large  company,  as  1  rose  from  my 
seat  to  address  a  young  woman  in  a  compli- 
mentary manner,  a  voice  sounded  in  my  ear 
distinctly,  '  They  shall  look  upon  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced  !'  This  brought  back  my 
sober  feelings,  and  led  me  to  serious  reflections. 
The  summer  season  I  passed  in  the  country 
with  one  of  my  sisters,  in  watching  over  an 
aged  aunt,  where  I  met  some  close  trials  and 
temptations,  and  was  again  mercifully  preserv- 
ed. O  Lord,  in  recurring  to  some  of  those 
seasons  of  close  proving  known  only  to  thee, 
wherein  Thou  didst  so  marvellously  regard 
me,  (one  of  the  meanest  of  thy  children,)  my 
soul  bows  in  humble  gratitude,  and  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  thy  unmerited  goodness 
toward  me  ;  and  oh,  I  pray  thee,  that  Thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  preserve  me  even  unto  the 
end  of  my  pilgrimage! 

"  I  continued  gay,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
Friends  for  nearly  two  years  after  this,  though 
not  without  many  sore  exercises,  and  deep 
longings  after  an  inheritance  in  that  kingdom 
which  standeth  not  in  word,  but  in  power  ; 
and  in  joy  and  peace,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  About  thistime  a  beloved  cousin  with  whom 
I  was  intimately  acquainted,  had  her  mind 
brought  under  serious  reflections,  and  joined 
the  Presbyterian  society.  I  went  with  her  to 
meeting  frequently,  and  sometimes  to  their 
prayer-meetings,  and  met  with  some  good  per- 
sons among  that  people.  But,  endeavouring 
to  keep  my  eye  single  to  Him  who  had  so 
marvellously  made  bare  His  arm  for  my  deli- 
verance, He  gave  me  to  see  that  this  was  not 
the  place  for  me — that  I  must  leave  those  hire- 
ling preachers,  and  get  me  to  '  mine  own  peo- 
ple ;' — that  I  must  'put  away  mine  ornaments,' 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  Is- 
rael formerly,  and  openly  acknowledge  myself 
a  believer  in,  and  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  yield  obe- 
dience to  His  Spirit,  who  had  now  become  the 
beloved  of  my  soul.  Thus  may  I  not  say, 
'  He  found  me  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness, 
He  led  me  about  and  instructed  me,  He  kept 
me  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.'  " 

This  circumstance  of  her  ceasing  suddenly 
to  attend  the  Presbyterian  meetings  was  quite 
remarkable.  She  was  then  a  gay  woman — 
but  "  the  day  of  the  Lord"  was  burning  as  an 
oven,  as  the  prophet  declared  it  should  do  ; 
(let  us  take  notice  how  an  oven  burns  ;  it  is 
inwardly,  Malachi  i.  1.)  Her  dear  cousin 
before-mentioned,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
hers  from  a  distance,  came  to  take  tea  with  R. 
C.  Bartram,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  all  to  go  together  to  one  of  those  meet- 
ings. Near  the  hour  for  the  meeting,  her 
cousin  said,  it  is  time  to  go.  Rachel  rose 
upon  her  feet,  and  after  pausing  a  short  time 
said,  "  I  must  not  go  with  you  ;"  they  inquired 
of  her  why  she  could  not  go  ; — she  replied,  "I 
feel  a  stop  in  my  mind."  They  were  much 
surprised  at  her  remark,  but  her  very  sober 
countenance,  and  dignified  manner,  checked 
any  further  interrogation  on  their  part.  She 
never  again  went  to  any  meeting  but  that  of 
Friends.  She  was  a  full  and  practical  believer 
in  the  Divine  influence,  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men.  This  was  her  first  public  avowal  of 
it ;  but  through  her  whole  remaining  life  she 
adhered  most  strictly  to  what  was  thus  made 
known  to  her ;  and  would  not  engage  in  any 
thing  of  which  she  felt  a  doubt  or  scruple. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  she  writes:  "  About 
this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  that  emi- 
nent servant  of  the  Lord,  Richard  Jordan, 
who,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  my  welfare, 
was  to  me  a  spiritual  father,  and  truly  helpful 
in  instructing  me  further  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  my  soul  has  much  cause  to  bless  God  on 
his  account.  Last  Third-day  he  (R.  J.)  made 
a  visit  to  us;  my  brother-in-law  and  sister 
were  much  gratified  therewith,  and  it  was  to 
me  like  a  day  of  feasting." 

She  now  turned  her  back  upon  the  world, 
its  maxims  and  its  friendships,  and  bore  the 
daily  cross ;  put  away  all  her  gay  attire ; 
dressed  very  simply  ;  remarking  to  an  intimate 
friend,  "  I  have  gone  so  far  into  Egypt,  and 
have  partaken  so  largely  of  her  sins,  that  1 
find  I  shall  now  be  led  in  a  very  narrow  way, 
until  all  the  old  nature  is  fully  mortified,  and 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  Him,  who  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  by  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed." 

A  few  years  before,  she  had  indulged  her 
vanity,  and  the  desires  of  her  gay  friends  so 
far  as  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  which  now 
brought  great  distress  and  condemnation  upon 
her  spirit.  She  thus  communicated  her  exer- 
cise to  a  religious  Friend,  "  Oh  !  the  agony  that 
my  poor  mind  has  been  introduced  into,  through 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  this  act 
of  vanity.  I  could  make  no  progress  in  my 
heavenward  journey,  until  this  '  image'  was 
removed  out  of  my  sight.  It  hung  opposite 
my  bed,  where  I  beheld  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  at  night ;  and  how  to 
destroy  it  I  knew  not.  I  felt  that  I  must  not 
communicate  my  exercise  to  my  dear  sister 


and  brother-in-law,  [with  whom  she  resided,] 
for  such  was  their  fondness  for  me,  I  knew 
they  would  request  me  to  allow  them  to  pos- 
sess it  ;  but  that  I  could  not  do  ;  the  language 
sounding  in  my  ears  was,  'Destroy  it  out  of 
thy  sight.'  This,  therefore,  I  determined  se- 
cretly to  do.  I  began  by  first  obliterating  the 
picture  with  a  black  wash  or  paint,  thinking 
the  piece  of  canvass  might  be  used  for  some 
other  purpose,  but  I  soon  felt  a  check  for  this 
conclusion,  with  the  intimation  that  I  must 
burn  it.  This  was  early  in  the  morning.  I 
dwelt  under  the  feeling  until  evening,  when  I 
knew  my  dear  sister  would  be  engaged  ;  then 
I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  with  all  my  little 
strength  extricated  the  canvass  from  its  heavy 
gilt  frame,  lighted  my  lamp,  and  set  fire  to  it 
in  the  chimney-place,  and  quickly  consumed 
it.  I  then  returned  to  the  family  ;  and  oh!  how 
peaceful  my  spirit  felt  when  I  sat  down  to  the 
tea-table;  but  I  kept  all  to  myself,  as  Mary 
did  when  she  '  pondered  these  things  in  her 
heart.'  '  Consult  not  with  flesh  and  blood,' 
was  the  watchword  given  me  from  the  Lord. 
At  length  I  succeeded  in  disjointing  the  frame, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  knife  cut  off  small 
portions,  and  burned  them  also,  until  the  whole 
was  destroyed  ;  which  occupied  me  nearly  a 
week;  taking  only  such  intervals  of  time  as 
should  be  least  likely  to  betray  me.  The  joy 
and  peace  which  I  experienced  when  all 
was  over,  can  only  be  appreciated  and  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  had  to  make  similar 
sacrifices.  It  was  a  joy  with  which  the  stran- 
ger intermeddleth  not." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Be  contented  in  your  situation.  Nothing 
will  sooner  render  any  one  disagreeable,  or 
sooner  destroy  their  own  peace,  than  a  dis- 
contented spirit.  A  traveller  once  said  of  his 
straw-bed  on  the  garret  floor,  "  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  sleep  out  of  it." 


Cultivate  the  pleasures  of  home  ;  the  most 
innocent,  the  most  lasting,  the  least  expensive. 


THIS  FEIE^ 


TENTH  MONTH  7,  184S. 


We  have  been  gratified  with  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  joint 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  ap- 
pointed by  the  four  Monthly  Meetings  in  this 
city,  to  promote  the  education  of  our  children 
in  Select  Schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
with  which  these  schools  opened  since  the 
summer  vacation,  we  are  informed,  was  great- 
er than  at  the  same  time  last  year ;  and  the 
primary  schools  which  were  only  commenced 
this  Fall,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, have  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  in- 
duce the  hope,  that  they  will  meet  with  ade- 
quate support.  We  wish  the  encouragement 
of  the  committee,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the 
following  circular  for  the  character  of  the 
schools,  and  the  branches  taught  in  them.  We 
would  also  add  our  desire,  that  the  education  of 
their  children  may  receive  from  parents  that 
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serious  and  unremitting  attention  both  at  home  ' 
and  at  school,  which  its  imporlance  to  their 
best  welfare  demands, — and  we  believe  that 
both  will  reap  from  it  a  happy  reward  in  a 
character  formed  for  future  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  friends'  select  schools. 
"  The  education  of  the  youth  has  been  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
wise  and  pious  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Every  religious  society  may  be  supposed  to 
esteem  its  own  principles  to  be  correct ;  and  if 
the  members  have  a  desire  to  perpetuate  and 
spread  them,  they  must,  to  act  consistently, 
instruct  and  educate  the  children,  conformably 
with  those  principles.  To  neglect  their  edu- 
cation would  manifest  an  unwarrantable  indif- 
ference to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  has  felt  from  its 
rise  a  warm  interest  in  their  youth,  and  a  deep 
religious  concern  that  parents  might  steadily 
dwell  under  the  obligation  to  watch  over  them, 
to  restrain  them  from  evil,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  their  duties  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  to 
their  parents,  and  to  mankind  at  large. 

"  In  order  to  aid  in  protecting  the  children 
when  acquiring  school  learning,  from  the  im- 
morality that  prevails  abroad,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  for  many  years,  at  different  times, 
exhorted  Friends  to  place  them  when  practica- 
ble in  Select  Schools  taught  by  "members.  For 
that  purpose,  West-town  School  was  instituted. 
The  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city,  believing 
that  important  advantages  would  attend  such 
a  course  of  education  among  us,  appointed  a 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1833,  two  schools  for  mem- 
bers ;  which  have  received  the  cordial  support 
of  a  large  number  of  Friends  ;  and  many  chil- 
dren have  finished  their  school  education 
therein,  with  much  benefit  to  themselves,  sat- 
isfaction to  their  parents,  and  credit  to  their 
teachers.  Two  commodious  buildings  were 
erected,  at  a  large  expense.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  that  for  Girls  has  been  generally 
well  kept  up  ;  but  the  Boys'  School  in  Cherry 
Street,  has  not  been  so  large  as  is  desirable. 
The  house  is  well  adapted  for  a  large  school ; 
the  teachers,  it  is  believed,  are  competent  and 
faithful  to  perform  their  duties  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee have  endeavoured  to  provide  ample  fa- 
cilities for  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  and  sub- 
stantial education. 

"  When  we  consider  that  in  this  city  there 
are  several  hundred  children  of  Fiiends,  of 
suitable  age  to  be  at  school,  and  that  among 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  religious 
Society,  is  the  promotion  of  the  essential  well- 
being  of  the  young  people,  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  ardent  desire  for  a  more  decided  and  har- 
monious co-operation  of  parents,  in  placing 
their  children  in  these  seminaries,  where  they 
would  receive  a  course  of  suitable  literary  in- 
struction, and  we  might  hope,  a  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  forming  characters  consistent 
with  our  religious  profession. 

"  As  education  from  infancy  contributes 
powerfully  to  form  the  bent  and  character  of 
the  mind,  it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  such  means 
as  are  in  our  power,  of  placing  the  children 
under  those  guards  and  salutary  influences  of) 


instruction  and  association,  where  the  love  of 
virtue,  the  contracting  of  good  habits,  and  the 
reception  of  sound  principles  of  religion,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  faith,  may  be  constantly 
preparing  them  to  become  real  Friends,  through 
Divine  Grace  operating  on  their  hearts. 

"  Impressed  with  these  views,  the  committee 
believe  it  right,  before  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
term,  to  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  to  our 
schools,  and  to  invite  those  who  have  children, 
to  place  them  in  these  seminaries.  Not  only 
would  they  be  benefited,  and  the  religious 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  this  subject 
be  thereby  carried  into  effect,  but  it  would  en- 
courage those  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  their  management,  and  tend  to  promote 
unity  of  feeling  amongst  Friends. 

"  The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose,  Spelling,  Defining,  and  De- 
rivatives from  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration,  Surveying,  Book-keeping, 
History,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Ani- 
mal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  English  Composition,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics.  Oc- 
casional lectures  are  delivered  on  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology.  Reli- 
gious instruction  is  regularly  imparted  by  re- 
citations from  Scripture,  Barclay's  Catechism, 
and  Bevans's  View  ;  and  endeavours  are  used 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  scholars  with  an  es- 
teem for  our  religious  principles  and  testimo- 
nies. 

"  Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with 
the  addition  of  the  French  language  and  Bo- 
tany, are  taught  in  the  Girls'  School,  besides 
some  instruction  in  Sewing.  Particular  care 
is  taken  to  instruct  the  pupils,  in  both  depart- 
ments, thoroughly  and  substantially  in  the 
different  studies,  and  to  form  habits  of  correct 
pronunciation,  and  of  speaking  and  writing 
grammatically  ;  and  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars,  and  the  order 
and  harmony  maintained,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  schools  in  the 
city,  while  the  charge  for  tuition  is  so  low  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  members  gener- 
ally. 

"  The  Committee  have  concluded  to  admit 
small  boys  into  the  youngest  elementary  class 
in  the  Girls'  school  in  James's  Street;  and  to 
open  a  primary  school  for  small  children  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, respectively,  as  early  in  next  month  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  effected. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Chakles  Evans,  Clerk. 
»  Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  8th,  1848. 

"  Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  being  brought 
under  concern  for  the  riuht  education  of  the 
children,  issued  the  following  counsel  on  this 
subject  : — 

"  '  We  would  seriously  press  upon  parents 
and  guardians  the  importance  of  suffering  no 
reasonable  sacrifice  or  expense,  to  prevent 
them  from  using  their  best  efforts,  to  procure 
for  the  children  a  course  of  education  under 
teachers,  members  of  our  Society,  whose  reli- 


gious principles  and  example  may  have  a  sal- 
utary effect  upon  their  minds. 

"  '  Not  only  does  their  right  training  involve 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  we  believe,  the  interests  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Society  will  be  greatly  affected, 
by  the  defection,  or  the  faithfulness  of  parents, 
in  discharging  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  virtuous 
and  consistent  character,  it  is  needful  to  com- 
mence their  training  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
subjecting  them  to  proper  control,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  the  parent,  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  When 
parents  are  themselves  under  its  government, 
they  will  feel  bound  to  lay  upon  their  offspring 
those  salutary  restraints  which  Truth  requires, 
and  which  as  they  are  yielded  to,  under  the 
power  of  Divine  love,  essentially  promote  true 
domestic  happiness.'  " 
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West-town  Boarding- School 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  27th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  ofl 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross- 
wicks,  wish  to  engage  a  competent  male  teach- 
er. The  school  is  such  as  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment  to  a  well-qualified  Friend. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry,  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 

Ninth  month,  1848. 


Binding. 

"  The  Friend"  and  other  periodicals  and 
books,  neatly  and  substantially  hound  at  this 
office.  Persons  residing  at  a  dislance  can. 
have  them  attended  to  at  short  notice,  by  send- 
ing them,  addressed  to  John  Richardson,  No. 
50  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Natives  of  Australia. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
A  Funeral. — Food  of  Natives. 

"  I  accompanied  the  men  into  Perth,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  was  summoned  by  the 
natives  to  witness  the  funeral  ceremony.  They 
had  moved  the  body  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  spot  where  the  man  died  ;  the  women  still 
leant  over  it,  uttering  the  words,  yang,  yang, 
yang,  and  occasionally  chanting  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

"  Yenna  and  Warrup,  the  brothers-in-law 
of  Mulligo  were  digging  his  grave,  which  as 
usual  extended  due  east  and  west ;  the  Perth 
boyl-ya,  Weeban  by  name,  who  being  a  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased,  could  of  course  have  had 
no  hand  in  occasioning  his  death,  superintend- 
ed the  operations.  The  grave  was  very  nar- 
row, only  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body. 
Old  Weeban  paid  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion to  see  that  the  east  and  west  direction  of 
the  grave  was  preserved,  and  if  the  least  de- 
viation from  this  line  occurred  in  the  heaps  of 
sand  either  at  the  head  or  foot,  he  made  some 
of  the  natives  rectify  it  by  sweeping  the  sand 
into  its  proper  form  with  boughs  of  trees. 

When  the  grave  was  completed,  they  set 
fire  to  some  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  then  throw- 
ing them  in,  they  soon  had  a  large  blaze  in  it. 

"  The  next  part  of  their  proceedings  was  to 
take  the  body  of  Mulligo  from  the  females: 
they  raised  it  in  a  cloak ;  his  old  mother  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  its  being  removed,  but 
passionately  and  fervently  kissed  the  cold 
rigid  lips,  which  she  could  never  press  to  hers 
again.  The  body  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  seated  upon  a  bed  of  leaves,  which 
had  been  laid  there  directly  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, the  face  being,  according  to  custom, 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  women  still 
remained  grouped  together,  sobbing  forth  their 
mournful  songs,  whilst  the  men  placed  small 
green  boughs  on  the  body,  until  they  had 
more  than  half  filled  up  the  grave  with  them  ; 
cross  pieces  of  wood  of  considerable  size  were 
then  fixed  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  grave, 


green  boughs  placed  on  these,  and  the  earth 
thrown  in." 

Our  author  mentions  finding  Mulligo's  mo- 
ther, the  next  day  seated  by  the  grave  crying 
bitterly. 

Mutual  feelings  of  love  between  parents  and 
children  appear  to  form  a  strongly  developed, 
and  certainly  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the 
Australian  character,  and  many  incidents  are 
recorded,  which  serve  to  exemplify  it. 

When  Lieutenant  Eyre  was  stationed  at 
Moorunde  in  South  Australia,  he  says, 

"  A  fine  intelligent  young  boy,  was,  by  his 
father's  consent,  living  with  me  at  the  Murray 
for  many  weeks ;  but  upon  the  old  man's  go- 
ing into  Adelaide,  he  took  his  son  away  to 
accompany  him.  Whilst  there,  the  boy  died, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  I  never  saw  anything 
more  of  the  father,  although  he  occasionally 
had  been  within  a  few  miles  of  my  neighbour- 
hood. One  day,  however,  I  was  out  shooting 
about  three  miles  from  home,  and  accidentally 
fell  in  with  him.  Upon  seeing  me  he  immedi- 
ately burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  speak. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  met  me  since  his 
son's  death,  and  my  presence  forcibly  remind- 
ed him  of  his  loss." 

When  the  British  Surveying  ship,  The  Bea- 
gle, was  exploring  the  northern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, her  officers  took  with  them  a  native, 
named  Miago,  (the  same  individual  already 
mentioned,)  who  was  absent  from  home  with 
them  for  several  months.  During  this  time 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  alleviated  her  sor- 
row for  the  temporary  loss  of  her  son,  by  al- 
most constantly  repeating  to  herself  two  simple 
lines,  one  of  them  composed  for  the  occasion. 

Whither  does  that  lone  ship  wander  ? 

My  young  son,  I  shall  never  see  again. 

Oh !  whither  does  that  lone  ship  wander,  &c. 

In  one  of  Captain  Grey's  excursions  from 
Perth,  in  the  Swan  River  settlement,  he  met 
with  a  company  of  natives,  and  a  rather  curi- 
ous encounter  took  place. 

"  Among  them  was  an  old  man  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  allow  me  to  approach  him, 
appearing  to  regard  me  with  a  sort  of  stupid 
amazement  ;  neither  horses  nor  any  oiher  of 
those  things,  which  powerfully  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  olhers,  had  the  least  charm 
for  him,  but  his  eyes  were  always  fixed  on 
me,  with  a  look  of  eagerness  and  anxiety 
which  I  was  unable  to  account  for." 

This  old  man  went  to  collect  the  women, 
who  had  not  yet  joined  the  party,  and  after  a 
time, 

"  A  sort  of  procession  came  up,  headed  by 
two  women,  down  whose  cheeks  tears  were 
streaming.  The  eldest  of  these  came  up  to 
me,  and  looking  for  a  moment  at  me,  said, 
'  Yes,  yes,  in  truth  it  is  him  ;'  and  then  throw- 


ing her  arms  round  me,  cried  bitterly,  her 
head  resting  on  my  breast ;  and  although  I 
was  totally  ignorant  of  what  their  meaning 
was,  from  mere  motives  of  compassion,  I  of- 
fered no  resistance  to  her  caresses,  however 
disagreeable  they  might  be,  for  she  was  old, 
ugly,  and  filthily  dirty  ;  the  other  younger  one 
knelt  at  my  feet,  also  crying.  At  last  the  old 
lady,  emboldened  by  my  submission,  delibe- 
rately kissed  me  on  each  cheek ;  she  then 
cried  a  little  more,  and  at  length  relieving  me, 
assured  me  I  was  the  ghost  of  her  son,  who 
had  some  time  before  been  killed  by  a  spear 
wound  in  his  breast.  The  younger  female 
was  my  sister. 

"  My  new  mother  expressed  almost  as  much 
delight  at  my  return  to  my  family,  as  my  real 
mother  would  have  done,  had  I  been  unex- 
pectedly restored  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  left 
me,  my  brothers  and  father  came  up  and  em- 
braced me  after  their  manner, — that  is  they 
threw  their  arms  round  my  waist,  placed  their 
right  knee  against  my  right  knee,  and  their 
breast  against  my  breast,  holding  me  in  this 
way  for  several  minutes.  During  the  time 
that  the  ceremony  lasted,  I,  according  to  the 
native  custom,  preserved  a  grave  and  mourn- 
ful expression  of  countenance. 

"  This  belief,  that  white  people  are  the  souls 
of  departed  blacks,  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon superstition  amongst  them.  Likenesses, 
either  real  or  imagined,  complete  the  delusion  ; 
and  from  the  manner  of  the  old  woman  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  from  her  many  tears,  and  from 
her  warm  caresses,  I  feel  firmly  convinced, 
that  she  really  believed  I  was  her  son,  whose 
first  thought  upon  his  return  to  earth,  had 
been  to  re-visit  his  old  mother  and  bring  her  a 
present. 

"  The  women  who  had  retired  after  having 
welcomed  me,  again  came  in  from  behind 
some  bushes,  where  the  children  all  yet  re- 
mained, and  bringing  several  of  them  up  to 
me  insisted  on  my  hugging  them.  The  little 
things  screamed  and  kicked  most  lustily,  be- 
ing evidently  frightened  out  of  their  wits  ;  but 
the  men  seized  on  and  dragged  them  up.  I 
took  the  youngest  ones  in  my  arms,  and  by 
caresses  soon  calmed  their  fears  ;  so  that  those 
who  were  brought  afterwards  cried  to  reach 
me  first,  instead  of  crying  to  be  taken  away." 

The  food  of  the  natives  varies  of  course 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  part  of 
the  continent  which  they  inhabit,  but  the  list 
of  articles  so  used  is  very  extensive,  and  in- 
cludes almost  everything  animal  or  vegetable 
that  will  support  life.  The  flesh  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroos  and  opossums,  the 
kangaroo  rat,  frogs,  a  large  kind  of  grub 
found  in  the  decaying  trunk  of  the  grass  tree, 
many  kinds  of  roots,  the  seeds  of  some  species 
of  grass,  the  few  varieties  of  fruit  which  their 
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forests  afford,  birds  and  fish,  all  contribute  to 
their  support.  In  procuring  some  of  these 
they  exemplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  keen- 
ness of  the  senses  which  long  practice  gives 
to  most  savage  nations.  They  can  tell  by  the 
marks  on  a  tree  whether  an  opossum  has  been 
going  up  it  or  not,  and  whether  the  track  is 
new  or  old,  although  a  European  eye  would 
have  been  strained  in  vain  to  discover  any 
traces.  They  can  follow  the  track  of  a  kan- 
garoo or  a  man  with  undeviating  correctness, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  can  not  only 
tell  the  number  of  persons  who  have  passed, 
but  their  names,  if  they  belong  to  their  circle 
of  acquaintance. 

At  one  time,  Grey  had  been  galloping  after 
some  wild  cattle,  and  found  that  he  had  drop- 
ped his  watch.  He  requested  Kaiber,  a  native, 
to  walk  back  and  find  it.  "  This  he  assured 
me  was  utterly  impossible,  and  I  really  at  the 
time  agreed  in  this  opinion ;  however,  as  it 
was  a  watch  I  much  valued,  I  determined  to 
make  one  effort.  '  Well,  Kaiber,'  I  said  to 
him,  '  your  people  had  told  me  you  could  see 
tracks  well,  but  I  find  they  are  mistaken ;  you 
have  but  one  eye, — something  is  the  matter 
with  the  other, — no  young  woman  will  take 
you,  for  if  you  cannot  follow  my  tracks  and 
find  a  watch  I  have  just  dropped,  how  can  you 
kill  game  for  her.'  This  speech  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  promise  of  a  shilling 
heightened  his  diligence,  and  I  returned  with 
him.  The  ground  we  had  passed  over  was 
badly  suited  for  the  purpose  of  tracking,  and 
the  scrub  was  thick  ;  nevertheless  to  my  delight 
and  surprise,  within  the  period  of  half  an  hour 
my  watch  was  restored  to  my  pocket." 

(To  be  continued.} 


A  New  Operation  for  Deafness. — M .  Bon- 
nafont  of  Paris,  a  military  surgeon,  gave  an 
account  before  the  British  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, at  a  recent  session,  of  a  method  used 
by  him  in  cases  of  deafness,  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  nerve  of  sound  has  lost  all  its  suscep- 
tibility. He  has  ascertained  that  the  skull  is 
a  good  conductor  of  vibration,  and  that  if  it  be 
struck  by  vibrating  objects,  the  nerve  of  the 
ear  is  acted  upon  whenever  its  susceptibility 
has  not  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Population  in  the  North  and  South. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  extracted  from  the 
St.  Louis  Organ  a  significant  paragraph  on 
the  subjeqt  of  slavery,  the  writer  asserting  that 
he  would  not  be  surprised  should  some  imme- 
diate measure  be  taken  to  free  the  Stale  of 
Missouri  from  an  awkward  evil,  a"s  it  was 
called,  which  had  the  effect  of  repelling  emi- 
grants thence  to  the  free  regions  of  the  north  ; 
and,  only  a  few  days  previously  we  had  quot- 
ed some  expressions  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Indianapolis,  by  Governor  Letcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  that  gentleman  intimated 
that  some  similar  measures  in  relation  to  sla- 
very mi^ht  possibly  be  adopted  by  the  people 
of  his  Slate  at  their  expected  convention. 

It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  inferred,  from 
these  remarks,  that  theie  is  any  very  great 
probability  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  sla- 
verv  bv  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 


Such  predictions  have  often  been  made  before, 
and  for  many  a  long  year  back,  in  these  and 
other  slave-holding  States,  in  which  the  insti- 
tution, however,  remains  unchanged.  The 
remarks  are  chiefly  to  be  taken  as  indications 
that,  in  these  States,  slavery  is  far  from  being 
regarded  as  a  blessing,  and  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  understanding  the  particular  ways  in 
which  it  operates  injuriously  to  the  public  in- 
terest. In  Kentucky  it  is  felt,  and  has  been 
long  felt,  as  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  that  it 
withers  the  right  arm  of  the  free  white  labour- 
er— creates  for  him  a  degrading  and  destruc- 
tive competition,  before  which  his  pride  is 
wounded,  and  hia  industry  perishes  ;  and  so, 
for  the  sake  of  the  free  white  man,  the  advo- 
cates of  emancipation  desire  to  place  Kentuc- 
ky among  the  free  States.  In  Missouri,  a 
younger  State  than  Kentucky,  a  new  frontier 
State,  so  to  speak,  of  great  extent  and  full  of 
unoccupied  lands,  as  well  as  great  mineral 
wealth,  they  are  struck  with  the  spectacle  of 
those  various  streams  of  immigration,  which 
come  pouring  from  the  Lakes  and  over  the 
Alleghenies  into  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passing  by  Missouri — the  rich,  the 
fertile,  the  temperate,  the  highly  attractive 
Missouri — to  seek  their  destination  in  the 
wilder  and  less  hospitable  northern  regions  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Here,  also,  the  pride 
of  industry  refuses  the  rivalry  of  slavery;  de- 
preciation is  felt  in  the  value  of  land  ;  and  the 
continual  accessions  to  the  population  of  the 
younger  free  Slates  is  a  standing  commentary 
on  the  happier  fate  of  the  latter,  in  a  mere 
economic  view,  in  escaping  the  evils  of  sla- 
very. 

And,  in  fact,  treating  the  slavery  question 
merely  as  one  of  economic  interest,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
all  experience  in  America,  where  it  has  been 
ample,  proves  the  superior  advantages  of  free- 
dom, and  that  no  human  wit,  no  ingenuity  of 
logic  or  fervor  of  eloquence,  can  devise  any 
argument  in  defence  of  the  institution  capable 
of  standing  against  the  counter  testimony  fur- 
nished by  the  simplest  statistical  exhibit  of  the 
comparative  growth  and  progress  of  the  free 
and  slave  States.  We  cannot  look  at  such  an 
exhibit  without  perceiving,  at  a  glance,  that 
liberty  is  the  talisman  of  prosperity,  and  that 
a  free  Slate  always  must  and  will  outstrip,  in 
the  race  of  wealth  and  power,  a  commonwealth 
shackled  by  any  remaining  fetters  of  the  feu- 
dal system. 

We  have  been  recently  making  some  calcu- 
lations, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such 
an  exhibit  of  the  comparative  increase  in  po- 
pulation of  the  free  and  slave  State's  of  ihe 
American  Union,  from  the  period  of  the  first 
census  in  1790.  The  tables  resulting  are  too 
long,  and  might  prove  too  drily  arithmetical 
and  tedious,  for  full  publication.  We  accord- 
ingly select  some  particular  portions  of  our 
work,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject  and 
give  a  perfectly  just,  as  well  as  pretty  vivid, 
idea  of  the  economic  results  upon  population 
of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress,  from  1790  to 
1810,  of  some  of  the  ancient  Slates  of  the  con- 
federacy on  bolh  sides  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,  selecting  such  States  on  either  side  as 


may  seem  most  fairly  capable  of  comparison, 
— Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York,  on  the  other  ;  which  represent 
the  three  classes  of  smallest,  largest,  and  me- 
dium-sized States.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  territorial  area  of  these  States,  and 
their  populations  in  1790  and  1840,  with  the 
increase  in  each  during  the  half  century  : 


■Delaware,  2,100 
Maryland,  9,356 
Virginia,  70,000 


Sq.  miles.  Pop.  1790.  Pop.  1840. 


Increase. 
32.13  per  cent. 
46.76 
63.15 


81,456    1,126,434    1,787,114  5SJ5 


Rhode  Island,  1,225 
Massachusetts,  7,800 
New  York,  47,000 


68,525 
378,787 
340,120 


105,530 
737,699 
2,428,921 


57.12 
94.75 
61413 


56,025      787,732    3,275,450  315.80 

The  three  first  named  Stales  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  last  in  their  territorial  extent, 
which,  indeed,  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2  ;  and  they  have  other  obvious  advan- 
tages in  mildness  of  climate  and  natural  ferti- 
lity of  soil.  Observe,  also,  that  they  com- 
menced the  race  of  rival  progress  in  1790, 
with  a  population  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  Virginia  alone,  at  that  time,  boasling 
nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  three  North- 
ern States  together.  The  changes  effected  in 
a  half  century  are  prodigious,  each  free  State 
oulstripping  its  slaveholding  competitor  of  the 
same  class.  Delaware  has  increased  nearly 
one-third,  but  Rhode  Island  more  than  one- 
half;  Maryland  has  increased  not  quite  one- 
half,  while  Massachusetts  has  nearly  doubled 
her  population.  These  four  were  old  States 
in  1790,  well  settled  without  wild  lands.  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York  had  abundant  unoccupied 
territories,  offering  every  inducement  to  emi- 
grants. Virginia,  therefore,  has  in  the  half 
century,  increased  her  population  nearly  two- 
thirds  ;  while  New  York  has  multiplied  her's 
sevenfold ;  her  single  population  now  being 
nearly  double  that  of  the  three  slave  States. 
If  we  take  these  three  States  together,  we  find 
their  population  has  increased  over  one  half 
(58.65  per  cent.) ;  but  the  three  Free  States 
have  more  than  quadrupled  their  population. 

If  we  examine  the  progress  of  the  modern 
States — the  new  States  of  the  Mississippi 
valley — we  shall  find  the  same  extraordinary 
inequality  ;  all  the  prizes  of  rapidly  increasing 
population  going  to  the  free  States.  Compare 
the  growth  of  the  two  adjacent  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  for  the  last  forty  years,  from 
1800  to  1840.  Kentucky  may  be  said  to  be 
an  old  Stale,  compared  with  Ohio.  In  1800, 
with  a  territory  of  40,000  square  miles,  she 
could  boast  a  population  of  220,959  ;  which, 
in  1840,  had  risen  to  779,828,  or  three  and  a 
half  times  the  original  number.  Ohio,  with 
44,000  square  miles,  began  the  world,  in  1800, 
with  45,365  inhabitants,  who,  in  1840,  had 
multiplied  to  1,519,407,  or  thirty-three  and  a 
half  times  (he  original  population. 

Compare,  also,  the  sister  States  of  Missouri 
(64,000  square  miles)  and  Illinois  (55,000 
square  miles)  during  the  period  from  1810  to 
1840.  Both  these  States  can  boast  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  of  citizens,  Missouri  from 
19,783  to  383,702;  and  Illinois  from  12,282 
to  476,183.    Missouri,  therefore,  has  increas- 
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ed  19  1-3  fold  ;  but,  wonderful  as  that  growth 
is,  Illinois,  the  free  State,  just  doubles  it,  hav- 
ing, as  the  figures  show,  multiplied  her  popu- 
lation 38^  times  over. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  pursue  the  parallel, 
we  mi^ht  point  to  Arkansas,  which,  although 
organized  into  a  Territory  as  far  back  as 
1819,  got  admitted  as  a  State  twelve  years 
ago,  with  barely  population  enough  to  make  a 
Congressman  (though  she  has  two  Senators ;) 
and  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  youngest-born 
twins  of  the  Republic,  which  burst  out  of  their 
Territorial  swaddling-clothes,  so  full  grown,  or 
over-grown,  at  the  start,  as  to  be  entitled  to 
begin  the  world  each  with  two  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  investiga- 
tion further  into  the  history  of  particular 
States.  All  illustrate,  in  the  same  way,  the 
great  fact  stated  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
slavery  over  the  progress  of  population,  and, 
consequently,  of  wealth  and  power.  In  a  par- 
allel drawn  between  all  the  free  States,  on  the 
one  part,  and  all  the  slave  States,  on  the  other 
part,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  States'  area 
of  the  United  States  (that  is,  actually  organ- 
ized as,  and  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
several  States)  is  about  1,200,000  square 
miles,  of  which  the  free  States  possess  about 
470,000,  and  the  slave  States  about  730,000  ; 
and  that,  if  we  examine  the  free  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that 
about  one-third  of  it  is  in  the  slave  States,  and 
two-thirds  in  the  free  States.  That  is,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  organized  State  territory  now 
in  the  Union,  belongs  to  one-third  of  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  is  already  se- 
cured, by  every  solemn  sanction  of  law  and 
constitution,  to  the  purposes  of  slavery — or, 
at  all  events,  the  purposes  of  the  people  of  the 
slave  Stales.  Why  should  more  States,  and 
more  territory,  be  desired  for  the  imaginary 
benefits  of  an  institution  which  actually  puts  a 
check  upon  population,  substituting  a  few 
slaves  for  an  unknown  multitude  of  freemen? 

Let  us  take  one  more  view,  illustrating  the 
contrasted  effects  upon  population  of  freedom 
and  slavery.  The  most  densely  peopled  of 
the  slave  States  is  Maryland,  which  has  a  po- 
pulation of  fifty  to  the  square  mile;  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  the  free  States  is  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  ninety-four  and  a-half  to 
the  square  mile,  and  may,  certainly,  aspire 
hereafter  to  equal  England,  which  has  two 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  If  Virginia  were  peopled  like  Massa- 
chusetts, (and  why  might  she  not  have  been, 
but  for  "  the  institution"?)  she  would  now  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  6,620,000  !  And  if  the 
whole  organized  territory  of  the  States  (re- 
jecting all  other  territory,)  were  peopled  in  the 
same  way,  we  should  be  able  to  set  down  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  upwards  of 
113,000,000.  Taking  the  ratio  of  England 
as  the  maximum  for  a  free,  and  that  of  Mary- 
land as  the  maximum  for  a  slave  State,  we 
should  have  for  the  present  United  States,  in 
the  one  case,  a  population  of  no  less  than 
336,000,000,— in  the  other  only  60,000,000. 
The  difference,  276,000,000— or,  more  cor- 
rectly, two-thirds  of  that  difference,  184,000,- 


000 — may  be  taken  as  the  loss  of  population, 
by  prevention,  which  the  republic  may  have, 
in  future  times,  to  charge  to  the  depressing 
influence  of  slavery.  In  free  States,  it  would 
seem,  land  will  go  many  times  as  far  in  sus- 
taining population,  as  in  slaveholding  States. 
— North  American. 


Singular  Habits  of  Menagerie  Beasts. — 
A  writer  in  a  Cincinnati  paper,  describing  a 
midnight  visit  to  the  animals  of  Raymond  and 
Waring's  menagerie,  in  the  winter  quarters  in 
that  city,  with  Driesbach,  the  famous  keeper, 
says: — "  It  was  a  sight  worth  walking  ten 
miles."  We  found,  contrary  to  assertions  of 
natural  historians,  an  elephant  lying  down. 
It  has  always  been  asserted  that  these  animals 
sleep  standing.  The  different  caged  animals 
were  reposing  in  the  most  graceful  and  classi- 
cal attitudes.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  the 
leopard  and  the  panther,  were  lying  with  their 
paws  affectionately  twined  about  each  other, 
without  regard  to  species  and  nativity.  In 
cages  containing  more  than  one  animal,  it  is 
the  never  failing  custom  for  one  to  keep  watch 
while  the  others  sleep.  The  sentry  is  relieved 
with  as  much  regularity  as  in  a  well-regulated 
camp  of  soldiers,  allhough  not  probably,  with 
as  much  precision  in  regard  to  time.  The 
sentinel  paces  back  and  forth,  and  is  very 
careful  not  to  touch  or  do  anything  to  arouse 
his  comrade.  Occasionally  he  lies  down,  but 
always  with  his  head  toward  the  front  of  the 
cage,  and  never  sleeps  until  he  is  relieved. 
This  singular  custom,  Herr  Driesbach  informs 
us,  since  his  connexion  with  the  menagerie, 
he  has  never  known  to  be  violated.  Thomas 
Cart,  who  is  now  the  night  watch  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  who  is  also  the  oldest  show- 
ing master  in  the  United  States,  confirms  this 
statement. 


Dress  and  neatness  are  very  commendable  ; 
but  we  should  not  have  our  wagons  made  of 
mahogany,  and  highly  varnished,  if  we  expect 
to  carry  heavy  loads  over  mountains. 

For  "The Friend." 

Worldly  Christians. 

Profession  without  possession  of  the  Truth, 
has  long  and  often  been  the  complaint  against 
nominal  believers.  So  easy  is  it  to  assent  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  submit- 
ting to  the  baptism  which  burns  up  the  chaff, 
that  religion  of  this  kind  may  become  quite  a 
fashionable  thing,  and  people  may  even  grow 
proud  of  the  standing  which  it  gives  them, 
among  unsanctified  men  and  women.  A  reli- 
gion that  does  not  change  the  heart,  and  bring 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  into  it,  which  is 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  not  gain  for  us  an  admittance  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  to  come.  The  following 
remarks  of  that  wise  and  experienced  servant 
of  Christ,  William  Penn,  are  applicable  to 
many,  and  are  worthy  of  being  brought  home 
as  a  test  of  their  religion. 

"  The  children  of  mystical  Babylon  are  re- 
duced so  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  dark- 


ness, by  means  of  their  continued  disobedience 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  light  in  their 
souls,  that  they  forget  what  man  once  was,  or 
they  should  now  be;  and  know  not  true  and 
pure  Christianity  when  they  meet  it,  yet  pride 
themselves  to  profess  it.  Their  measures  are 
so  carnal  and  false  about  salvation,  they  call 
good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  they  make  a  devil  a 
Christian,  and  a  saint  a  devil.  So  that  though 
the  unrighteous  latitude  of  their  lives  be  mat- 
ter of  lamentation,  as  to  themselves  it  is  of 
destruction  ;  yet  that  common  apprehension, 
that  they  may  be  children  of  God,  while 
in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  his  holy  com- 
mandments, and  disciples  of  Jesus  though 
they  revolt  from  his  cross ;  and  members  of 
his  true  church,  which  is  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  notwithstanding  their  lives  are  full  of 
spots  and  wrinkles,  is,  of  all  other  deceptions 
upon  themselves,  the  most  pernicious  to  their 
eternal  condition.  For  they  are  at  peace  in 
sin,  and  under  a  security  in  their  transgres- 
sion. Their  vain  hope  silences  their  convic- 
tions, and  overlays  all  tender  motions  to  re- 
pentance ;  so  that  their  mistake  about  their 
duty  to  God,  is  as  mischievous  as  their  rebel- 
lion against  him.  Thus  they  walk  on  preci- 
pices, and  flatter  themselves,  till  the  grave 
swallows  them  up,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
great  God  breaks  the  lethargy,  and  undeceives 
their  poor  wretched  souls  with  the  anguish  of 
the  wicked,  as  the  reward  of  their  work. 

"  This  has  been  and  will  be  the  doom  of  all 
worldly  Christians  :  an  end  so  dreadful,  that 
if  there  were  nothing  of  duty  to  God,  or  obli- 
gation to  men,  being  a  man,  and  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  the  way 
and  work  of  my  own  salvation,  compassion 
alone  were  sufficient  to  excite  me  to  this  dis- 
suasive against  the  world's  superstitions  and 
lusts,  and  to  invite  the  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  daily 
cross  of  Christ,  as  the  alone  way,  left  by  Him, 
and  appointed  us  to  blessedness ;  that  they 
who  now  do  but  usurp  the  name,  may  have 
the  thing;  and  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  to 
which  they  are  now  dead,  instead  of  being  dead 
to  the  world  by  it,  may  be  made  partakers  of 
the  resurrection  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto 
newness  of  life.  For  they  that  are  truly  in 
Christ,  that  is  redeemed  by  and  interested  in 
him,  are  new  creatures.  They  have  received 
a  new  will,  such  as  does  the  will  of  God  and 
not  their  own.  They  pray  in  truth  and  do 
not  mock  God,  when  they  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  They  have 
new  affections,  such  as  are  set  on  things  above, 
and  make  Christ  their  eternal  treasure.  New 
faith,  such  as  overcomes  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations of  the  world's  spirit  in  themselves,  or 
as  it  appears  tbrough  others  ;  and  lastly,  new 
works,  not  of  superstitious  contrivance,  or  of 
human  invention,  but  the  pure  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  them.  ...  If 
'  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit,'  which  is  Paul's  doctrine,  they  who 
walk  not  according  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  his 
doctrine,  are  not  in  Christ ;  that  is  have  no  in- 
terest in  him,  nor  just  claim  to  salvation  by 
him  ;  and  consequently  there  is  condemnation 
to  such." — Penn. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

" OUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY?" 

"To  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 

Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  oh  where  are  they  now  ? 
Oh,  where  the  salt  tear-drop,  the  quick  throbbing 
brow, 

Oh,  where  are  their  joys,  and  their  sorrows  ;  oh  where 
Their  smiles  and  their  heart-aches,  their  solace  and 
care  ? 

They  are  where  they  would  be  ; — they  are  where 
the  roar 

Of  the  ofl-witness'd  tempest  can  vex  them  no  more  ; 
They  are  where  escaped  from  earth's  tumults  and 
woes, 

The  vile  cease  from  troubling,  the  weary  repose. 
Their  day  is  unclouded  ;  with  them  is  no  night, 
For  the  Lord  is  their  glory,  the  Lamb  is  their  light ; 
They  are  where  O  Saviour!  redeemed  by  thy  blood, 
With  garments  unsullied,  they  rest  in  their  God. 
They  are  where  they  would  be — oh,  were  I  where 
they  are ! 

Had  I  wings  like  a  dove  I  would  haste  me  afar : 
I  would  seek  yon  bright  world  ;  for  there  fain  would 
I  be, 

Where  no  veil  shall  divide  me  my  Saviour  from  thee. 
Yet  no  —  to  no  distant  retreat  should  I  fly; 
Where  I  should  be  I  am,  for  my  God  is  still  nigh  ; 
Earth  is  bless'd,  dear  Redeemer,  when  illumed  by  thy 
ray  ; 

Even  heaven  were  not  heaven  if  thou  wert  away. 
I  am  where  I  should  be ; — on  earth  to  remain 
Is  Christ ;  yet  to  die  and  behold  Thee  were  gain ; 
Blessed  strait!  every  choice,  every  wish  I  resign, 
Enough  that  I'm  Jesus's,  and  that  Jesus  is  mine. 

C. 

Selected. 


First  in  the  household  band,  thy  first-born  sickened, 
Watched  almost  breathlessly  through  hours  of  pain ; 

'Till  God  in  mercy,  Death's  sad  errand  quickened, 
And  called  thy  darling  to  himself  again. 

Two  fleeting  years  passed  by  and  this  first  sorrow, 

Had  lost  its  bitter  sting  of  agony, 
And  bright  hued  fancies  robed  each  coming  morrow, 

With  hopes  as  radiant  as  in  days  gone  by. 
Cloudless  life's  vista  shone  once  more  before  thee, 

But  was  thine  heart  from  earthly  idols  weaned ; 
Had  not  forgetfulness  again  crept  o'er  thee, 

As  clingingly  on  earthly  props  it  leaned  ? 

Thou  hadst  a  gentle  sister,  self-denying, 

And  lovely  in  a  life  of  usefulness, 
Ever  forgetful  of  herself,  and  trying 

To  smooth  the  path  of  suffering  and  distress. 
Suddenly  from  thy  midst  she  too  was  taken, 

To  whom  on  earth  a  weary  way  was  given ; 
Calmly  she  slept  in  hope  and  faith  unshaken, 

And  her  pure  spirit  wakened  up  in  Heaven. 

Still  thou  wert  hopeful ;  each  affliction  sharing 

With  warm  affection,  it  was  meekly  borne, 
But  a  far  darker  tempest  was  preparing 

To  burst  upon  thee,  oh  !  thou  stricken  one ! 
The  young  and  loving  wife  to  whom  was  plighted 

The  early  blossoms  of  thy  love  and  faith, 
The  brightest  star  that  o'er  thy  dwelling  lighted, 

Faded  forever  from  thy  earthly  path. 

In  the  full  cup  of  sorrow,  overflowing, 

Dark  drops  of  anguish  mingled  yet  once  more, 
Two  fair  young  buds  in  strength  and  beauty  growing, 

The  fell  destroyer  from  thy  hearth-stone  bore. 
Did  not  the  spirit  of  their  angel  mother 

Plead  that  her  babes  might  follow  her  to  rest  ? 
'Twas  the  last  pang  to  yield  them  to  another, 

Ere  she  obeyed  her  Saviour's  glad  behest. 


can  see  that  ring,  that  this  is  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  vessel."  The  Friend  did  not  take  the 
passage,  and  the  vessel  sailing  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of. 

This  instance  of  clear  discernment  is  not 
quite  analogous  to  that  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  neglected  to  note  in 
its  place. 

In  the  year  1785,  George  Dillwyn  was  en- 
gaged with  his  beloved  friend  and  sister  in  the 
Truth,  Rebecca  Jones,  in  religious  service  in 
Ireland.  Sarah  Grubb  had  been  set  at  liberty 
by  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  Yorkshire,  to  unite 
with  Rebecca  Jones  in  the  same  field  of  labour, 
but  did  not  accompany  her  to  Ireland,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  York.  When  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  over,  Sarah  took  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  but  the  wind  being 
sometimes  very  light,  and  at  other  times  con- 
trary, they  were  long  in  reaching  their  port, 
having  been  obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  they  remained  two  days.  In  the 
mean  time  George  Dillwyn  and  Rebecca  Jones 
having  visited  the  families  of  Friends  in  Dub- 
lin, had  gone  down  to  Ballitore,  where  they 
eno-ased  in  a  similar  service.  Whilst  here 
they  received  information  that  a  vessel  which 
had  left  Liverpool  after  the  one  in  which  Sarah 
Grubb  had  sailed,  had  arrived  at  Dublin, 
bringing  no  tidings  connected  with  her,  save 
that  she  had  sailed  before  them,  and  must  have 
encountered  a  violent  storm.  This  account 
depressed  the  mind  of  Rebecca  Jones.  She 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Sarah  Grubb,  re- 
garding her  as  a  weighty  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  was  tempted  to  think  that  if 
this  valuable  Friend  had  been  lost  in  endeav- 
ouring to  join  her,  it  was  an  evidence  that  she 
herself  was  under  a  delusion  in  leaving  her 
native  land.  Whilst  her  mind  was  deeply 
exercised  and  tried  on  this  subject,  she,  George 
Dillwyn  and  wife,  left  Ballitore  to  visit  a 
family  a  few  miles  distant.  The  two  women 
were  in  a  carriage,  George  accompanying 
them  on  horseback.  As  they  were  passing 
along  George  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  vehi- 
cle which  contained  the  women,  and  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice  said,  "  Cheer  up,  Becky,  Sarah 
is  safe  on  terra  firma."  How  far  his  faith 
satisfied  her  we  know  not,  but  on  their  arrival 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  she  opened  a  Bi- 
ble, and  her  eye  fell  on  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Kings: 
"  And  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  by  this 
I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth." 
Calling  to  George,  she  said,  "  Art  thou  willing 
to  be  tried  by  this  I  She  then  read  the  pas- 
sage. George  paused  a  moment,  no  doubt  to 
feel  after  the  inward  evidence  under  which  he 
had  previously  spoken,  and  then  said  with 
firmness,  "Yes;  I  am  willing  to  rest  it 
there." 

George  Dillwyn  by  this  time  had  not  only 
full  confidence  that  Sarah  had  reached  Ireland, 
but  also  that  they  would  meet  with  her  if  they 
should  go  back  to  Ballitore  that  night.  In 
accordance  with  his  prospect,  although  it  had 
been  their  intention  to  have  remained  where 
they  were  until  the  next  day,  they  returned. 
On  the  road  they  met  Sarah  in  an  Irish  car, 


THE  STRICKEN  ONE. 

BY  MARION  H.  RAND. 

The  subject  of  the  following  lines  was,  in  the  short 
space  of  thirteen  months,  deprived  by  death  of  a  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  two  lovely  children,  having  lost  a  third 
two  years  previously. 

Oh,  stricken  one  !  oh,  mourner  pale  and  tearful ! 

On  whom  the  hand  of  God  lies  heavily, 
Still  in  thy  withering  agony,  half  fearful 

Lest  thou  shouldst  lose  the  remnant  left  to  thee  ; 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  loving  hand  that  taketh 

Thy  lost  ones  but  in  higher  spheres  to  move, 
The  ties  that  bind  thee  to  this  sad  world  breaketh, 

To  give  thee  treasures  in  the  world  above  ? 

'Tis  but  to  teach  thee  how  all  things  are  fleeting, 

Weaning  thee  from  this  scene  of  care  and  thorns; 
'Tis  to  prepare  thee  for  the  joyous  meeting, 

When  life  eternal  on  thy  spirit  dawns. 
God  chasteneth  the  son  whom  most  He  loveth, 

And  but  afflicts  to  make  him  truly  blest, 
In  a  mysterious  way  He  ever  movcth, 

But  soon  or  late  we  feel  His  way  is  best. 

Sore  have  thy  trials  been  and  multiplying 

Like  the  dark  storm  clouds  brooding  over  head : 
Not  one,  not  two !  beneath  the  sod  low  lying, 

Five  of  thy  cherished  ones  arc  with  the  dead. 
I  wonder  not  that  desolate  and  lonely, 

Thine  eye  still  wanders  to  each  vacant  seat, 
And  longings  rise,  but  for  one  moment  only, 

The  uuforgotten  smiles  again  to  meet. 

It  is  not  long  since  in  thy  cheerful  dwelling, 

Children,  wife,  sisters,  clustered  round  thy  hearth, 
And  joy  and  pride  within  thy  bosom  swelling, 

Thou  wert  too  happy  for  a  child  of  earth. 
Thy  heart  loo  closely  round  thy  loved  ones  clinging, 

Forgot  almost  who  gave  and  who  could  take  ; 
Who,  while  fresh  flowers  upon  thy  pathway  flinging, 

Prepared  the  chastisement  that  spell  to  break. 

There  was  a  voice  whose  tones  like  music  sounded, 
A  face  in  other  eyes  than  thing  deemed  lair, 

A  lightsome  footstep  that  to  meet  thee  bounded, 
Sprung  to  thy  bosom,  fondly  nestled  there. 


Weep  not  for  her,  the  sainted  one,  now  reaping 

The  harvest  of  her  love  and  tenderness, 
Weep  not  for  them,  the  innocent  escaping 

The  woes  that  must  attend  the  motherless. 
Weep  not  for  them  to  whom  their  God  hath  given 

A  crown  of  glory,  an  eternal  home  ; 
This  is  a  dark  world — there  is  light  in  Heaven, 

Mourner,  be  patient,  till  He  bid  thee  come. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Arthur  Howell  was  acknowledged  as  a  min- 
ister by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1779.  After  this  he  was  a  frequent 
visiter  at  neighbouring  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  meetings  for  discipline,  and  of- 
ten had  minutes  from  his  Friends  to  visit  those 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  1782  he  visited  the 
meetings  of  Warrington  and  Fairfax  Quarter, 
in  1784  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Blackwater,  in 
Virginia,  —  in  1788,  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Third  Haven,  in  Maryland,  and  in  1791,  the 
Friends  of  Richmond  meeting. 

Various  circumstances  had  indicated  that 
he  was  often  gifted  with  clear  discernment  in 
spiritual  things,  and  that  his  Master  at  times  fa- 
voured him  with  prophetic  foresight.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  illustrating  this  is  in  accordance 
with  anecdotes  told  of  many  other  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  An  English 
woman  Friend  who  was  in  this  land  on  a  reli- 
gious visit,  apprehending  the  time  of  release 
drew  near,  went,  accompanied  by  Arthur,  on 
board  a  vessel  just  ready  to  sail,  for  her  native 
country,  to  feel  if  she  would  be  easy  to  take 
her  passage  in  it.  Arthur  became  distressed 
and  agitated,  and  drawing  a  circle  with  chalk 
on  the  deck  said,  "  I  can  see,  as  plainly  as  I 
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coming  to  them,  to  their  mutual  joy  and  re- 
joicing. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed 
as  an  awful  pestilence  in  Philadelphia.  Arthur 
Howell  remained  in  the  city  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disorder.  During  this  season  of 
trial  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in  his  family 
Bible. 

"  When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in 
the  earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  righte- 
ousness. May  the  present  awful  dispensation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
evince  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  as  also 
the  catile  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  he  giveth 
them  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth. 

"  This  people  hath  he  wonderfully  favoured 
and  blessed  every  way,  and  they  have  deeply 
revolted  from  him  by  their  increase  in  folly 
and  wickedness,  sitting  as  queens  in  false  se- 
curity which  would  know  no  sorrow.  But 
how  hath  he  broken  up  their  rest,  and  brought 
a  midnight  on  all  their  glory. 

"  Where  are  the  powdered  heads  now  1 
Where  are  the  haughty  daughters  who  with 
outstretched  necks,  high  towering  heads,  and 
sweeping  tails,  walked  in  our  streets  ?  They 
are  not  to  be  seen.  Many  being  gone  for  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
because  he  is  terribly  shaking  the  earth. 
Many  of  them  are  numbered  to  the  silent 
grave, — [the  Lord]  having  commissioned  the 
great  plain-dealer  Death  to  sweep  with  a  high 
hand  hundreds  away  by  his  pestilential  judg- 
ments. 

"  Scarcely  a  family  but  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  by  the  disorder  among  themselves  or 
near  connections.  .  .  It  hath  spread  to  all 
parts  of  this  large  city,  and  its  vicinity,  num- 
bering many,  yea  very  many,  among  the  silent 
dead,  insomuch  that  paleness  of  face  and  de- 
jection of  countenance  appear  in  all  quarters. 
No  vain  jesting  to  provoke  laughter  !  No 
ballad  singers  are  now  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
our  streets.  Nay  ;  all  pleasant  pictures  are 
spoiled,  and  the  hearts  of  men  ready  to  fail 
them.  The  blessing  of  rain  is,  and  has  been 
withheld  from  us,  and  the  elements  seem  to 
combine  in  contributing  to  spread  the  awful 
judgment.  May  the  people  learn  righteous- 
ness,— may  they  not  soon  forget  this  dispen- 
sation. 

"  We  as  a  religious  Society,  have,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy  been  enabled  to  hold  our 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  though  few  in  number,  His 
Divine  presence  has  been  with  us  ;  under  a 
sense  of  which,  we  have  transacted  with  solid 
weight  and  instruction  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
On  the  26th  inst.,  we  concluded,  to  his  praise, 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  lifted  up  to  Him 
who  still  continues  to  be  the  Preserver  of 
men. 

"  May  my  dear  offspring  to  whom  I  leave 
these  few  lines,  remember  him  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  that  so  they  may,  as  I  do,  know 
him  to  be  their  God  ;  a  slay  in  youth, — a  staff 
to  lean  upon  in  more  advanced  age.  Verily 
he  is,  and  hath  ever  been,  a  strength  to  the 
needy  in  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  '  a 
shadow  from  the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the 
terrible  one,  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall.'  " 

In  the  First  month,'  1794,  Arthur  Howell 


visited  the  families  of  Friends  belonging  to 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1795,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Rhode  Island.  During  the  visit  at 
New  York,  as  he  was  walking  one  morning 
along  a  street,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  go 
into  a  house  he  was  passing.  The  pointing  of 
duty  was  so  clear,  that  although  he  supposed 
himself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  inmaies,  he 
was  made  willing  to  obey  ; — he  stopt  at  the 
door,  found  it  the  residence  of  an  acquaintance 
from  Philadelphia,  whose  wife,  a  minister,  was 
confined  to  her  chamber,  sick  in  body,  and 
deeply  discouraged  in  mind.  At  Arthur's  re- 
quest he  was  admitted  by  her  bedside,  and  was 
soon  dipped  into  spiritual  sympathy  with  her. 
In  the  arisings  of  life,  his  mouth  was  opened, 
and  he  had  a  powerful  and  consolatory  testi- 
mony to  deliver  to  her,  which  reaching  her 
spirit  in  the  land  of  her  captivity,  was  made 
through  the  Lord's  blessing  the  instrument  of 
awakening  her  hope  and  quickening  her  faith. 
She  was  comforted,  and  he  being  relieved  from 
concern  on  her  account,  passed  peacefully  on 
to  their  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  company  of  young  women  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  Philadelphia,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  see  whatever  was  interesting  and 
curious  in  it,  concluded  to  step  into  Friends' 
Market  street  meeting-house.  At  the  head  of 
the  woman's  gallery  sat  a  ministering  Friend 
from  England,  whose  person  and  attire  pecu- 
liarly attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
strangers,  who  could  not  cease  looking  at  her. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  work  of  grace  might 
have  been  traced  by  the  gazer  in  the  outward 
attire,  and  in  the  deep  solemnity  which  sat 
sweetly  on  the  countenance  of  the  Friend. 
Some  longings  after  spiritual  good  were  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  of  the  young  woman,  se- 
cretly giving  birth  to  the  wish,  which  she 
found  herself  saying  over  and  over  inwardly, 
"  I  wish  /  was  like  that  lady  ;"  "  I  wish  1  was 
like  that  lady."  Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  man 
of  full  habit  of  body,  and  of  a  medium  height, 
rose  in  the  gallery,  and  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner and  sounding  voice,  spake  out,  "  Leave 
off  wishing  and  desiring,  and  seek  for  thyself." 
"  How  does  that  gentleman  know  what  I  am 
thinking  about?"  said  the  young  woman  to 
herself.  Serious  thoughtfulness  was  increased 
in  her.  She  felt  drawn  earnestly  to  seek  after 
the  Truth,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  found  it  to  her  rejoicing.  The 
young  woman  became  a  useful  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends; — the  brief  preach- 
er was  Arthur  Howel!. 

How  fearful  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  found, 
resisting  the  calls  of  the  Lord, — refusing  obe- 
dience to  manifested  duty.  He  waitelh  long 
and  is  kind,  but  he  will  visit  in  righteous  judg- 
ments the  backsliding  and  rebellious.  As  Ar- 
thur Howell  was  passing  through  the  market- 
house  one  day,  he  saw  a  woman  Friend  stand- 
ing with  her  back  toward  him.  He  did  not 
know  her,  but  under  a  sense  of  duty  he  came 
to  her,  and  placing  a  hand  on  each  arm  said, 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  standing  with  thy  arms 
a-kimbo  in  the  market  ?  Go  and  preach  the 
Gospel !"  This  woman  had  long  felt  an  im- 
pression of  duty  to  appear  in  the  ministry,  but 


she  would  not  submit  to  the  call  of  her  Divine 
Master.  Depression  of  mind  followed,  and 
still  she  refused  obedience.  The  warning 
given  her  by  Arthur  was  suffered  to  pass  un- 
improved. After  many  loud  calls  and  invita- 
tions, her  mind  became  agitated,  unsettled,  and 
at  last  insane.  She  was  deranged  many 
years;  and  this  arose,  according  to  her  own 
confession,  from  her  want  of  submitting  to  the 
commands  of  Him,  who  as  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven, the  Giver  of  every  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  has  a  right  to  demand  obedi- 
ence from  every  soul  which  he  has  created. 
.  Many  unlooked-for  warnings  did  Arthur 
give.  Once  passing  along  a  street  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  suddenly  addressed  a  person  who 
was  passing,  "  Young  man,  if  thou  enters  into 
that  thou  art  going  about,  it  will  be  thy  utter 
ruin  !"  The  young  man  was  at  that  moment 
planning  a  speculation  into  which  he  was  about 
entering.  The  salutation  he  thus  received 
was  accepted  by  him  as  a  word  of  warning; 
he  gave  up  his  speculation,  and  soon  saw  that 
if  he  had  engaged  in  it,  temporal  ruin  would 
have  been  the  consequence. 

One  First-day  morning,  after  his  own  meet- 
ing was  over,  Arthur  felt  a  sudden  but  strong 
impression  of  duty  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  which  was  to  be  held  at  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  the  next  day.  At  the  time  we  are 
writing  of,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  was 
held  on  Seventh-day,  two  meetings  for  wor- 
ship were  held  on  First-day, — the  meeting  for 
business  on  Second-day,  a  youths'  meeting  at 
Salem,  on  Third-day,  and  a  youths'  meeting 
at  Pilesgrove  0D4  Fourth-day.  Friends  were 
not  afraid  of  meeting  often  together  in  those 
days.  As  Arthur  endeavoured  to  weigh  the 
concern,  he  felt  most  easy  to  attempt  to  fulfil 
it,  notwithstanding  it  seemed  late  to  engage 
in  it.  His  old  friend  Benedict  Dorsey  agreed 
to  accompany  him,  and  they  set  off  for  Salem. 
It  was  very  late  at  night  before  they  reached 
the  house  of  a  Friend  who  resided  near  that 
place,  where  they  purposed  to  find  shelter. 
The  family  had  all  retired  to  their  chambers, 
but  being  aroused,  they  quickly  gave  the 
Friends  a  hearty  welcome,  and  ere  long  a 
warm  supper.  The  next  morning,  after  break- 
fast, Arthur  was  inclined  to  walk,  and  whilst 
passing  along,  he  saw  many  Friends  collected 
about  a  house.  A  concern  now  came  upon 
him,  to  go  in  amongst  them.  He  obeyed  his 
feelings,  and  after  he  had  saluted  them,  silence 
almost  immediately  fell  upon  the  group.  Af- 
ter a  time  of  deep  exercise,  Arthur  began  to 
address  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  and  of  whose 
private  history  he  had  had  no  hint.  He  told 
them  from  the  impressions  on  his  mind  he  did 
believe  they  were  endeavouring  to  force  their 
daughter,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  to 
marry  contrary  to  her  inclination.  He  added, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  it 
would  be  the  daughter's  ruin,  temporally  and 
eternally.  So  much  Divine  power  and  unc- 
tion accompanied  the  ministry,  as  to  baptize 
the  company  into  tears ;  and  some  of  them, — we 
have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, — went  to 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  morning,  with  red  eyes 
bearing  witness  of  recent  strong  emotion. 
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This  remarkable  communication  had  a  pre- 
vailing effect, — the  match  was  broken  off, — 
and  the  young  woman  was  afterwards  happily 
married. 

That  sweet-spirited,  sweet-voiced  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Sarah  Cresson,  was  subject  to 
great  depression  of  mind,  which  at  times  re- 
duced her  faith  so  low,  as  to  interfere  with  the 
full  performance  of  her  religious  duties.  On 
one  occasion  she  laid  before  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, a  prospect  of  religious  service  which  she 
believed  it  right  to  engage  in.  When  in  the 
men's  meeting  opening  to  them  her  concern, 
she  mentioned  that  after  she  had  performed 
part  of  the  service,  she  had  thought  of  return- 
ing to  the  city  to  rest  awhile.  As  she  said 
this,  Arthur  immediately  broke  out,  "Better 
not.  If  thou  comes  home,  thou  wilt  get  on 
the  shoals,  and  not  get  off  again."  In  this 
he  proved  a  true  prophet.  She  came  home  as 
proposed, — became  depressed  and  discouraged 
in  mind,  and  so  lost  faith  as  to  decline  at  that 
time  to  finish  her  visit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  late  Rachel  C.  Bartram. 

(Concluded  from  page  230 

Thus  this  dear  Friend  continued  to  pursue 
the  steady  course  of  simple  obedience  and  de- 
dication to  her  Divine  Master,  for  twenty-seven 
years  ;  and  her  consistent  walk  and  unflinch- 
ing integrity  held  forth  this  language,  "  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended,  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Writing  to  a  beloved  relative  at  this  time, 
she  says :  "  I  would  thou  hadst  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Him  who  beareth  our  sorrows,  and  is 
pleased  at  seasons  to  give  to  His  little  ones,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
It  hath  not  been  my  portion  yet,  to  sing  much 
of  the  songs  of  praise  ;  but  in  love  to  my  poor 
drooping  soul,  He  with  whom  compassion  fail- 
eth  not,  He  who  is  mercy  and  love,  has  wound- 
ed me,  that  He  may  heal,  and  bear  the  stripes 
himself.  Oh  !  my  soul,  forsake  not  thy  Be- 
loved, but  wait  for  him  even  in  the  way  of 
his  chastisements.  I  erred  last  evening  in 
conversation, — said  some  things  I  need  not 
have  said,  and  went  to  bed  in  sorrow,  and 
rose  in  the  morning  in  heaviness  ;  but  I  gave 
myself  to  the  chastisements  of  my  Lord  ;  when 
He  called  me,  I  arose  and  submitted  to  his 
chastening  ;  which,  as  a  tender  parent  he  did 
in  love  ;  and  my  soul  was  melted  before  him, 
because  of  my  transgression.  Oh  !  be  not 
deceived  ;  riches  and  honour  cannot  smooth 
the  bed  of  sorrow,  nor  make  soft  the  pillow  of 
anguish.  My  dear  sister,  my  best  beloved  of 
earthly  treasures,  how  my  spirit  yearns  for 
thee.  I  feel  willing  as  to  myself,  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  but  if  it  be  consistent  with 
Divine  wisdom,  I  could  wish  yet  to  remain,  if 
by  any  means  I  may  be  made  helpful  in  put- 
ling  thee  in  mind  of  the  world  to  come, — in 


stirring  up  in  thee  the  pure  mind  to  seek  after 
God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  perfect  will, 
manifested  in  us  by  and  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  was  smitten  for 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  -  for  our  justifi- 
cation. Let  us  remember,  whilst  we  are  lin- 
gering and  halting,  as  between  two  opinions, 
time  is  swiftly  passing  away  ;  we  cannot  recall 
one  day  !  The  present  only  is  ours.  Oh  ! 
let  us  use  it,  and  not  abuse  it." 

"Eleventh  month,  1816.  I  feel  myself  to 
be  a  poor  halting  creature,  yet  trust  if  I  am 
patient,  I  shall  know  an  increase  of  that  love 
which  bears  up  under  poverty,  and  keeps 
humble  in  prosperity — teaching,  in  all  condi- 
tions to  be  content,  and  give  God  thanks. 
Oh,  for  more  patience  !  I  know  that  religion 
is  a  progressive  work  :  small  in  its  beginnings, 
like  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  and  when  first 
putting  forth,  will  not  bear  a  rude  touch  with- 
out being  hurt.  I  hope  the  work  is  gradually 
progressing  in  me.  1  desire  to  submit  to  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  for  the  best,  and  knoweth 
when  to  water,  and  when  to  withhold.  We 
are  short-sighted  mortals.  May  I  no  more 
depend  on  the  sight  of  mine  own  eyes,  but  look 
to  Him  who  can  alone  effectually  help,  and 
will,  as  there  is  an  entire  submission  on  our 
part.  When  peace  is  completely  taken  from 
the  earth,  the  command,  'Hurt  not  the  oil  and 
the  wine,'  will  go  forth.  Oh  !  then,  may  the 
fire,  the  hammer,  and  the  ^ord  pass  over 
me,  until  all  is  consumed  which  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God, — that  so,  when  time 
to  me  shall  be  no  longer,  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness— an  entrance  into  the  City  whose  walls 
are  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise,  may  be 
granted  me. 

Second  month,  1817.  "I  have  been  led 
seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  commandment, 
'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
If  we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  love  wherewith  Christ  loved  us, 
when  he  gave  himself  for  us  ;  and  were  living 
in  and  under  his  Divine  fear  and  influence, 
oh  !  how  great  would  be  the  love  which  we 
should  feel  for  our  neighbour  ;  the  love  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  of  the  natural 
and  carnal  mind,  would  beget  in  us  a  strong 
and  living  desire  for  others,  that  they  also 
might  experience  salvation  ;  and  not  only  a 
desire  would  be  awakened,  but  we  should  feel 
constrained  to  lay  aside  all  things,  that  would 
tend  to  the  hindrance  of  any,  who  were  turn- 
ing their  faces  Zionward  ;  there  would  also  be 
a  care  '  to  go  forward,'  and  in  the  expressive 
language  of  conduct  say,  Follow  me,  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  follow  Christ.  He  set  us  the 
example  how  we  should  love  one  another; 
with  all  forbearance,  meekness,  patience,  gen- 
tleness, brotherly  kindnes9,  and  charity.  I 
believe  these  thoughts,  and  this  exercise  of  my 
mind,  have  been  awakened  for  the  sake  of  some 
for  whom  I  feel  a  strong  solicitude.  Oh!  if 
the  time  which  is,  and  has  been,  spent  in  mak- 
ing ruffles,  tassels,  and  such  like  foolish  and 
needless  articles,  was  occupied  simply  in  pre- 
paring needful  and  comfortable  apparel,  with 
the  mind  rightly  turned  to  the  Lord,  how  it 
would  lead  to  the  lopping  off,  all  these  spurious 
branches,  that  choke  the  good  Seed  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  lasting  comfort  would  be  the  re- 


sult ;  such  as  is  not  changed  by  fashion,  nor 
worn  out  by  time ;  but  would  redound  to  our 
everlasting  happiness  and  peace ;  instead  of 
which,  the  days  of  these  are  now  spent  too 
much  in  perplexity  and  vexations." 

Twelfth  month,  1820.  This  dear  Friend 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  whilst  making  a  social 
visit  to  one  of  her  friends  in  the  city.  She  at 
first  complained  of  a  sharp  pain  in  the  ankle  ; 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  foot  and  limb 
were  greatly  swollen,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  she  reached  home  (a  short  distance), 
aided  by  two  friends.  The  pain  overspreading 
her  whole  frame,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  immediately  for  a  physician.  A  purple 
spot  appeared  on  the  ankle,  entire  prostration 
of  strength  and  voice  ensued  ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever.  She 
laid  three  weeks  almost  as  helpless  as  an  in- 
fant, but  resigned  and  quiet.  The  attending 
physician  remarked,  "  The  tranquillity  of  her 
mind  is  marvellous,  under  such  great  suffering; 
but  her  peace  is  made  with  her  God."  As 
she  was  gradually  recovering,  she  said,  "  Oh  ! 
how  sweet,  how  comfortable  I  feel,  both  in 
mind  and  body — such  peace,  such  quietude  ! 
that  when  1  heard  the  doctor  say,  '  She  is  cer- 
tainly better,'  1  had  an  heartfelt  wish  that  I 
might  not  come  back  again  to  the  world  ; — for 
I  feel  that  through  the  merits  and  mercy  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  the  way  will  be  made  easy ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  go."  She  was  however, 
raised  up  from  this  low  state,  to  be  an  exam- 
ple to  others,  of  what  the  refining  and  purify- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  had  done  in  and  for  her. 

She  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  all  our  religi- 
ous meetings,  in  which  hersolid  deportment, and 
grave  countenance,  were  particularly  impres- 
sive to  those  who  beheld  her.  Her  fondness 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  increased  with  her 
years,  and  she  read  them  much  in  retirement. 
From  her  early  convincement,  she  was  favour- 
ed, in  rather  a  remarkable  degree,  with  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  spiritual  and  mystical  interpre- 
tations of  the  sacred  writings,  by  Him  who 
has  the  key  of  David  ;  but  was  always  modest 
in  the  expression  thereof. 

She  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  afterward  clerk 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting ;  which  offices  she 
filled  with  propriety  and  satisfaction  for  many 
years ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  in  the 
station  of  an  overseer  of  the  Northern  District 
meeting. 

She  often  spoke  of  the  distress,  which  a 
"wordy  ministry  and  lifeless  prayers"  occa- 
sioned her  mind.  And  in  writing  to  a  dear 
Friend  upon  this  subject  says  :  "  Acceptable 
prayer,  I  believe,  is  that  only  which  is  offered 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  putting 
forth  of  Him  who  said,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  name,  that  will  1  do.'  So  I  believe 
they  that  minister,  should  first  know  a  being 
clothed  by  their  spiritual  Moses  as  was  Aaron, 
in  a  garment  without  mixture — no  linsey 
woolsey — but  the  pure  cool  linen  garment,  ac- 
companied with  the  anointing  oil ;  then  the 
hearers  will  have  the  evidence  of  both  '  bell 
and  pomgranate ;'  but  oh  !  when  it  is  all  sound 
and  no  substance,  how  hard  to  bear.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  serious  thing,  to 
break  the  solemnity  of  a  silent  meeting,  where 
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the  Lord  is  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  without  a  clear 
evidence  of  Divine  authority.  I  consider  a 
rightly  authorized  ministry,  one  of  the  choice 
gifts  conferred  upon  the  church,  but  not  the 
greatest ;  the  influence  and  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  '  is  the  unspeakable 
gift ;'  and  no  preaching  is  availing,  but  as  this 
seals  it  upon  the  understanding  and  the 
heart." 

Twelfth  month,  1829.  "How  many  are 
the  trials  and  besetmenls  attendant  on  this 
state  of  being.  I  have  experienced  some  sore- 
ly conflicting  ones  of  late,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  waves  and  the  billows  would  utterly 
swallow  me  up  ;  but  the  Lord  remembered  to 
be  gracious  to  me,  and  my  poor  tossed  mind 
was  suddenly  calmed  and  stayed,  so  that  I 
could  say  in  the  language  of  the  Canticles, 
'  Or  ever  I  was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  as 
the  chariots  of  Aminadab;'  and  I  was  enabled 
to  lean  upon  Him  who  remains  to  be  our  High 
Priest,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  "infirmi- 
ties. Oh  !  I  did  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  blessed  be  his 
name,  he  bringeth  down  and  lifteth  up ! 
What  should  we  do  in  seasons  of  so  great  dis- 
couragements, when  the  heavens  seem  as 
brass,  and  the  earth  as  bars  of  iron,  were  it 
not  for  our  hope  and  belief,  in  an  Intercessor 
with  the  Father  ? 

'I  was  tossed  on  the  billows  of  life, 
I  endeavoured  their  rage  to  control. 
More  fierce  grew  the  turbulent  strife, 
The  waters  went  over  my  soul ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  pitiless  storm 
One  appeared  who  was  mighty  to  save, 
The  darkness  was  chas'd  by  His  form : 
He  trod  on  the  fathomless  wave  ! 

In  his  look,  in  his  word  was  a  charm, 
Which  commanded  the  tempest  to  cease  : 
The  billows  were  hush'd  to  a  calm  ; 
Within  and  without  there  was  peace.'  " 

"Twelfth  month,  1830.  Thou  knowest,  O 
Lord,  my  make  altogether,  and  the  trials  and 
temptations  with  which  I  am  surrounded. 
Also  the  desire  of  my  soul,  that  it  is  toward 
thee,  and  thy  law  as  it  is  manifested  in  my 
heart :  therefore,  oh  Father !  as  thou  didst  con- 
descend to  breathe  upon  me  when  I  was  as  the 
'  dry  bones,'  and  create  in*  me  these  good  de- 
sires, wilt  thou  be  pleased  still  to  continue 
toward  me  thy  mercies,  and  preserve  and 
strengthen  me  in  them,  that  praises,  thanks- 
giving and  adoration  may  ascend  unto  thee, 
which  are  forever  thy  due. 

"  29th.  To-day  having  met  with  a  tempta- 
tion, was  enabled  to  resist,  for  which  I  feel 
thankful,  and  desire  to  wash  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency.  O  Lord,  suffer  me  to  compass  thine 
holy  altar  with  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

"  31st.  Poor,  and  faith  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  I 
trust  there  is  a  little  progress  in  the  Christian 
journey  ;  some  little  victory  in  the  spiritual 
warfare  witnessed  of  latter  time  :  hence  1  desire 
to  commit  my  soul  unto  Him  who  is  a  faithful 
Creator. 

"First  month  1st,  1831.  This  day  com- 
mences  a  new  year,  and  oh  !  I  do  most  earn- 
estly crave,  should  my  life  be  lengthened  to 
see  the  beginning  of  another,  that  I  may  be 


found  more  a  true  soldier  of  Christ,  than  I  fear 
I  now  am. 

"  Yesterday  was  remarkably  warm  and 
showery ;  in  the  afternoon  there  was  the 
most  beautiful  rainbow,  for  brilliancy  and  ex- 
tent, that  I  ever  saw ;  it  enveloped  the  trees  in 
its  elegant  colours,  and  spread  its  grand  arch 
quite  over  the  city.  How  sweetly  it  brought 
to  mind  the  promise  made  to  Noah  :  '  I  will 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant.'  Even  so,  O  Lord,  if  it 
please  thee,  give  me  from  time  to  time  a  little 
token,  that  when  the  clouds  of  discourage- 
ment are  ready  to  overwhelm,  I  may  with  an 
eye  of  faith  behold  thy  hand  in  it,  and  be 
patient. 

"  2nd.  Much  tried  with  perplexing  thoughts, 
and  a  feeling  of  desertion  of  all  that  is  good, 
the  heavens  being  indeed  as  brass.  But  this 
evening,  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
my  mind  was  unexpectedly  arrested,  and  ten- 
dered, and  the  aspiration  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  was  breathed  forth  for  the  unexpected 
favour.  Oh  Lord,  thou  art  everlastingly  wor- 
thy to  be  waited  for,  honoured  and  obeyed  by 
all  the  workmanship  of  thy  holy  hand.  Thou 
hast  promised,  '  For  the  crying  of  the  poor, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  needy  1  will  arise.'  Oh  ! 
be  pleased  to  arise  against  the  enemy  and  the 
betrayer;  for  he  hath  risen  against  me,  and  [ 
have  none  to  help.  Let  me  not  fall  a  prey  to 
his  wiles,  nor  be  caught  in  his  snares.  Give 
me  strength  to  avoid  and  detect  them  in  their 
most  specious  appearances,  and  enable  me 
wholly  and  faithfully  to  follow  Thee,  and  con- 
tinue in  thy  presence  forever." 

This  is  the  last  of  her  memoranda  which  we 
are  in  possession  of.  A  short  time  before  her 
death,  she  earnestly  requested  her  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent,  to  return  to  her  the 
letters  she  had  written  within  the  twenty  years 
of  their  religious  friendship,  which  was  com- 
plied with  ;  with  the  exception  of  copied  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  them,  which  are  now 
interspersed  in  this  little  memoir.  And  about 
this  time  shedestroyed  many  papers  and  letters, 
which  it  is  believed  would  have  been  profitable 
and  interesting  to  others.  Although  she 
was  suddenly  gathered  to  her  rest,  and  in  a 
way  and  manner  that  was  calculated  power- 
fully to  arouse  the  careless  and  the  unprepar- 
ed, yet  many  incidents  clearly  showed,  that 
she  had  a  sense  that  her  time  was  short ;  and 
such  of  us  as  knew  her  well,  can  testify  that 
she  was  found  of  the  Messenger,  with  her  loins 
girded  and  her  lamp  burning.  "  How  many 
fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe." 

On  the  day  of  her  death,  after  attending  her 
own  meeting,  she  called  to  see  an  aged  friend 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  long  been  an  in- 
valid ;  saying,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  go.  One 
of  the  brothers  who  had  recently  joined  an- 
other religious  society,  being  in  the  chamber, 
she  addressed  him  in  a  serious  manner,  and 
related  the  clear  convictions  she  was  favoured 
with  in  her  gay  days,  when  it  was  made 
known  to  her  that  she  should  cease  to  attend 
these  meetings,  and  keep  with  her  own  peo- 
ple. He  was  much  affected  with  her  counsel, 
came  back  to  Friends,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  being  then  in  a  decline,  he  attended  their 
meetings  diligently ;  and  in  a  few  months, 


he  too  was  called  to  his  everlasting  re- 
ward. 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1841,  in  the  52nd  year 
of  her  age ;  and  was  interred  on  the  10th  in 
Friends'  burial  ground,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  Friends.  A  worthy  minister, 
since  deceased,  lifted  up  his  voice  by  her 
grave,  commencing  with  this  language,  "  I 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

Many  of  the  readers  of"  The  Friend"  are 
familiar  with  the  cogent  and  conclusive  rea- 
soning of  this  writer,  through  the  medium  of 
his  treatise  on  War,  which  has  been  widely 
circulated,  many  thousand  copies  having  been 
published  in  this  city  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion ;  but  comparatively  few,  it  is  believed, 
have  access  to  the  valuable  contents  of  his 
larger  work,  although  to  be  had  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  most  persons.  Being  written 
in  a  chaste,  yet  agreeable  and  familiar  style, 
I  believe  some  extracts  will  be  suitable  for  in- 
sertion in  "  The  Friend."  The  following  oc- 
curs under  the  head  of  Religious  Obliga- 
tions. 

"  A  few  sentences  will  be  indulged  to  me 
here  respecting  Religious  Conversation.  I 
believe  both  that  the  proposition  is  true,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  set  it  down — that  reli- 
gious conversation  is  one  of  the  baues  of  the 
religious  world.  There  are  many  who  are 
really  attached  to  religion,  and  who  sometimes 
feel  its  power,  but  who  allow  their  better  feel- 
ings to  evaporate  in  an  ebullition  of  words. 
They  forget  how  much  religion  is  an  affair  of 
the  mind,  and  how  little  of  the  tongue ;  they 
forget  how  possible  it  is  to  live  under  its  pow- 
er without  talking  of  it  to  their  friends  ;  and 
some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  forget  how  pos- 
sible it  is  to  talk  without  feeling  its  influence. 
Not  that  the  good  man's  piety  is  to  live  in  his 
breast  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell.  The  evil 
does  not  consist  in  speaking  of  religion,  but  in 
speaking  too  much  ;  not  in  manifesting  our 
allegiance  to  God  ;  not  in  encouraging  by  ex- 
hortation, and  amending  by  our  advice;  not 
in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick,  but  in 
making  religion  a  common  topic  of  discourse. 
Of  all  species  of  well  intended  religious  con- 
versation, that  perhaps  is  the  most  exception- 
able which  consists  in  narrating  our  own  reli- 
gious feelings.  Many  thus  intrude  upon  that 
religious  quietude  which  is  peculiarly'  favour- 
able to  the  Christian  character.  The  habit  of 
communicating  'experience'  I  believe  to  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  mind.  It  may  some- 
times be  right  to  do  this;  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  I  believe  it  is  not  beneficial,  and 
not  right.  Men  thus  dissipate  religious  im- 
pressions, and  therefore  diminish  their  effects. 
Such  observations  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make,  has  sufficed  to  convince  me  that,  where 
the  religious  character  is  solid,  there  is  but 
little  religious  talk;  and  that  where  there  is 
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much  talk,  the  religious  character  is  superfi- 
cial, and  like  other  superficial  things,  is  easily 
destroyed.  And  if  these  be  the  attendants, 
and  in  part  the  consequences  of  general  reli- 
gious conversation,  how  peculiarly  dangerous 
must  that  conversation  be,  which  exposes 
those  impressions  that  perhaps  were  designed 
exclusively  for  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  which 
may  be  frustrated  by  communicating  them  to 
others.  Our  solicitude  should  be  directed  to 
the  invigoration  of  the  religious  character  in 
our  own  minds  ;  and  we  should  be  anxious 
that  the  plant  of  piety,  if  it  had  fewer  branches 
might  have  a  deeper  root." 
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TENTH  MONTH  14,  1848. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  a  letter  received  from  a  Friend  in  Indi- 
ana, we  have  obtained  some  account  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  convened  at  the  usual 
time  and  was  large.  There  were  none  pre- 
sent with  certificates  or  minutes,  except  the 
two  Friends  from  England,  and  those  from 
our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  A  new  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  been  set  up,  there  are  now 
fifteen  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  proposition  came  up  for  dividing  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  report  next  year.  A  committee  of  nine 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  proposed  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh 
month  next. 

We  defer  giving  a  more  detailed  account 
unlil  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  shall  come 
to  hand. 

So  much  is  there  of  the  selfish,  cruel,  and 
degrading,  pertaining  to  poor,  unregenerate 
humanity,  that  instances  of  real  disinterested- 
ness are  truly  refreshing,  whenever  they  oc- 
cur. Most  of  our  readers  must  have  read  the 
affecting  account  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  splendid  Packet  Ship  Ocean  Monarch,  of 
Boston,  which  took  place  soon  after  leaving 
the  port  of  Liverpool  on  her  return  voyage 
the  latter  part  of  ihe  Eighth  month  last ; — in- 
volving the  loss  of  153  human  beings,  out  of 
398  on  board,  passengers  and  crew  included. 
Our  reference  to  the  case  at  present,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  following  interest- 
ing notice  of  Frederic  Jerome,  the  noble  spirit- 
eel  sailor,  who  so  honourably  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion.  The  paper  from 
which  we  copy,  says,  "  the  account  is  furnish- 
ed by  B.  C.  C.  Parker,  minister  of  the  Floating 
Church,  East  river,  New  York." 

"  lie  has  worked  along  shore  and  sailed  out 
of  New  York  for  the  last  seven  years.  He  is 
not  much  over  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of 
most  indomitable  courage,  wilhout  being  fool- 
hardy in  its  use,  and  of  considerable  personal 
strength.  I  yesterday  conversed  with  five 
seamen  who  had  sailed  with  him,  and  they 
say  he  is  as  worthy  a  young  man  ns  ever  was 
on  bonrd  a  ship.  He  has  boarded  in  Water 
street  for  some  years,  with  a  kind-hearted  and 


worthy  landlord  ;  and  within  a  year  or  two, 
married  a  young  woman  in  the  domestic  em- 
ployment  of  the  family.  He  has  now  one 
child,  and  his  wife  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
a  very  good  domestic  character,  and  contri- 
butes to  her  own  support  all  she  is  able,  by 
washing  or  sewing,  while  her  husband  is  at 
sea.  He  is  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  his  hard-earned  wages  as  foremast 
hand  when  on  the  deep ;  and  his  wife  now 
lives  in  a  little  room  of  a  house  in  Rosevelt 
street.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  apply  to  her 
and  her  child's  use  any  testimony  of  the  ap- 
probation of  his  late  act  which  our  citizens 
may  wish  to  convey  to  them.  He  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  ship  Henry  Clay,  when,  two 
years  ago,  she  was  stranded  on  Barnegat,  and 
with  the  second  mate  of  that  ship,  (who  lately 
sailed  from  Boston  as  the  mate  of  the  Ocean 
Monarch,  and  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  her 
burning,)  was  in  a  boat  with  four  other  sea- 
men, when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  a 
line  to  the  shore  over  the  surf. 

"  The  boat  in  which  they  made  this  haz- 
ardous experiment  was  swamped  in  the  rollers, 
and  four  of  the  persons  in  her  perished.  I 
am  told  Frederic  Jerome  and  the  present  male 
of  the  Ocean  Monarch  saved  their  lives  by 
swimming  back  to  the  ship.  As  no  other 
persons  in  the  ship  could  be  induced  to  make 
a  second  attempt,  Frederic  Jerome  and  this 
person  undertook  it,  and,  on  the  second  dan- 
gerous effort,  succeeded  ;  and,  by  means  of 
this  line,  the  whole  of  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  board  of  the  Henry  Clay 
were  saved.  It  was  their  only  connection 
with  the  beach,  which  was  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  mate  of  the  Ocean  Monarch, 
at  the  time  of  the  said  burning,  six  miles  from 
Liverpool,  knowing  that  this  lion-hearted  man 
was  on  board  the  ship  New  World,  then  ly- 
ing-to,  near,  coming  out  on  her  homeward  voy- 
age, and  seeing  no  other  human  aid  was  to  be 
had,  and  knowing  of  no  other  man  of  the  like 
daring  to  whom  he  could  apply,  thought  only 
of  him — remembering  his  former  adventure 
with  him — to  save  the  fifteen  persons  yet  re- 
maining on  the  bowsprit  of  the  burning  wreck. 
He  therefore  put  off  to  the  New  World  in  a 
leaky  boat,  to  beg  him  to  go  with  him  to  the 
rescue.  Jerome  no  sooner  heard  the  request 
than  he  instantly  stripped  himself,  and,  whe- 
ther for  life  or  for  death,  let  himself  down 
from  the  chains,  and  went  to  their  rescue. 

"  Fifteen  souls  are  now  rejoicing  in  life, 
who,  without  his  aid,  would  be  at  the  present 
hour  in  eternity.  He  got  to  the  ship  partly 
by  swimming,  climbed  up  some  ropes  to  the 
bowsprit,  to  which  the  helpless,  terrified  wo- 
men and  children  were  clinging  like  burning 
martyrs  at  the  stake,  with  the  devouring  ele- 
ment touching  their  very  clothes,  and  with  his 
own  hands  tied  a  rope  round  their  bodies,  one 
by  one,  and  let  them  down  into  the  boat, 
which  his  friend,  the  mate,  kept  underneath 
to  receive  them.  He  was  the  last  man  that 
left  the  burning  wreck.  The  congratulations 
and  munificence  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  officers  of  the  Brazil- 
ian frigate  which  rescued  them,  who  witnessed 
his  heroic  daring,  and  that  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  each  being  £50,  and  the  gold 


medal  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  the  hon- 
ourable notice  of  his  conduct  by  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  Liverpool,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  prevent  some  honourable  no- 
tice being  taken  of  his  conduct  by  the  citizens 
and  the  public  authorities  of  the  city,  whose 
proud  boast  it  is  to  have  had  within  its  pre- 
cincts seven  years,  as  a  resident  when  on 
shore,  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  an  hon- 
our to  humanity,  and  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation." 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  $2,  vol  21 ;  Re- 
becca T.  Bailey,  per  C.  B.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Mary  B.  Ladd, 
Richmond,  Va.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  George  Foster,  $2,  vol. 
21 ;  Mary  Alderman,  per  L.  Skinner,  $2,  vol.  22 ; 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  for  Francis  Davis,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  for 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  for  Isaac  Brown,  $2, 
vol.  22 ;  and  for  Mt.  Pleasant  Boarding-school,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21;  A.  &  E.  Hotchkiss,  for  Martha 
Goodwin,  $2,  vol.  21;  Elton  B.  GifFard,  $2,  vol.22; 
Nathan  Smith,  per  James  Holloway,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  John 
B.  Foster,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  $10,  to  52,  vol.  22 ;  George 
F.  Read,  agent,  for  David  Buffum,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  for 
Jonathan  Nichols,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  for  Joseph  Nichols,  $2, 
vol.  22  ;  for  Joshua  Buxton,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  and  for  Ed- 
ward  Buxton,  $2,  vol.  22. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa. ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 


West-town  Boarding- School. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  27th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  the  5th  inst.,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Garrigues,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and 
Gulielma  VV.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Humphreys, 
of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Orange  st., 

on  Fourth-day,  the  11th  inst.,  William  L.  Edwards, 
and  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Howard,  all 
of  this  city. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  instant,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  Robert 
Morton,  M.  D.,  n  member  of  the  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Our  next  quotation  from  the  work  will  be 
from  the  chapter  on  "Sabbatical  Institutions." 

"  '  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.'*  The 
divinely  authorized  institution  of  Moses  re- 
specting a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  practice 
of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  constitute 
a  sufficient  recommendation  to  set  apart  cer- 
tain times  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship, 
even  were  there  no  injunctions  such  as  that 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph. 
It  is,  besides,  manifestly  proper,  that  beings 
who  are  dependent  upon  God  for  all  things, 
and  especially  for  their  hopes  of  immortality, 
should  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
expression  of  their  gratitude,  and  submission, 
and  reverence.  Community  of  dependence 
and  of  hope  dictates  the  propriety  of  united 
worship;  and  worship  to  be  united,  must  be 
performed  at  limes  previously  fixed. 

"  From  the  duty  of  observing  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath,  we  are  sufficiently  exempted  by  the 
fact,  that  it  was  actually  not  observed  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ.  The  early  Christians  met, 
not  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  but  on  the 
first.  Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  as  a 
motive  for  this  rejection  of  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath, I  think  it  will  tend  to  discountenance  the 
observance  of  any  day,  as  such  :  for  if  that 
day  did  not  possess  perpetual  sanctity,  what 
day  does  possess  it? 

"  And  with  respect  to  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
particular  days,  it  is  I  think  manifestly  adverse 
to  the  opinion  that  one  day  is  obligatory  ra- 
ther than  another.  '  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new-moon  or  of  the 
Sabbath-days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.'f  Al- 


*  Heb.  x.  5. 

t  Col.  ii.  16,  17.  In  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6,  there  is  a  par- 
allel, passage. 


though  this  '  Sabbath-day'  was  that  of  the  Jews, 
yet  the  passage  indicates  the  writer's  senti- 
ments, generally,  respecting  the  sanctity  of  spe- 
cific days  :  he  classes  them  with  matters  which 
all  a^ree  to  be  unimportant ; — with  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  new-moons  ;  and  pronounces 
them  to  be  alike  '  shadows.''  That  strong 
passage  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Galalia 
is  of  the  same  import:  '  How  turn  ye  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  whereunto 
ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  ob- 
serve days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 
I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon 
you  labour  in  vain.'*  That  which,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Christians  of  Colosse,  the  apostle 
called  '  shadows,'  he  now,  in  writing  to  those 
of  Galatia,  calls  '  beggarly  elements.'  The 
obvious  tendency  is  to  discredit  the  observance 
of  particular  times;  and  if  he  designed  to  ex- 
cept the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  failed  to  except  it. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  we 
are  obliged  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week  because  it  is  the  first,  is  one  point — 
whether  we  ougm.  ^  uevote  it  to  religious  ex- 
ercises, seeing  that  it  is  actually  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  is  another.  The  early  Chris- 
tians met  on  that  day,  and  their  example  has 
been  followed  in  succeeding  times;  but  if  for 
any  sufficient  reason,  (and  such  reasons,  how- 
ever unlikely  to  arise,  are  yet  conceivable,) 
the  Christian  world  should  fix  upon  another 
day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  first,  I  perceive 
no  grounds  upon  which  the  arrangement  could 
be  objected  to.  As  there  is  no  sanctity  in  any 
day,  and  no  obligation  to  appropriate  one  day 
rather  than  another,  that  which  is  actually 
fixed  upon  is  the  best  and  the  right  one.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  right  to*  devote 
some  portion  of  our  time  to  religious  exercises, 
and  that  no  objection  exists  to  the  day  which 
is  actually  appropriated,  the  duty  seems  very 
obvious — so  to  employ  it. 

"  Cessation*  from  labour  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Upon  this  subject,  the  principles 
on  which  a  person  should  regulate  his  conduct 
appear  to  be  these  :  He  should  reflect  that  the 
whole  of  the  day  is  not  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  time  to  devote  to  public  worship,  to  reli- 
gious recollectedness,  and  sedateness  of  mind  ; 
and  therefore  that  occupations  which  would 
interfere  with  this  sedateness  and  recollected- 
ness, or  with  public  worship,  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. Even  if  he  supposed  that  the  devoting 
of  the  whole  of  the  day  was  not  necessary  for 
himself,  he  should  reflect,  that  since  a  consi- 
derable part  of  mankind  are  obliged,  from  va- 
rious causes,  to  attend  to  matters  unconnected 
with  religion  during  a  part  of  the  day,  and 


*  Gal.  iv.  10, 11. 


that  one  set  attends  to  them  during  one  part 
and  another  during  another — the  whole  of  the 
day  is  necessary  for  the  community,  even 
though  it  were  not  for  each  individual  :  and  if 
every  individual  should  attend  to  his  ordinary 
affairs  during  that  portion  of  the  day  which  he 
deemed  superabundant,  the  consequence  might 
soon  be  that  the  day  would  not  be  devoted  to 
religion  at  all. 

"  These  views  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  in  what  manner  we  should  decide  ques- 
tions respecting  attention  to  temporal  affairs  on 
particular  occasions.  The  day  is  not  sacred, 
therefore  business  is  not  necessarily  sinful  ; 
the  day  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religion,  there- 
fore other  concerns  which  are  not  necessary 
are,  generally,  wrong.  The  remonstrance, 
'  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull 
him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?'  sufficiently  in- 
dicates that,  when  reasonable  calls  are  made 
upon  us,  we  are  at  liberty  to  attend  to  them. 
Of  the  reasonableness  of  these  calls  every  man 
must  endeavour  to  judge  for  himself.  A  trades- 
man ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  refuse  to  buy 
or  sell  goods.  If  I  sold  clothing,  I  would  fur- 
nish a  surtout  to  a  man  who  was  suddenly 
summoned  on  a  journey,  but  not  to  a  man  who 
could  call  the  next  morning.  Were  I  a  build- 
er, I  would  prop  a  falling  wall,  but  not  proceed 
in  the  erection  of  a  house.  Were  I  a  lawyer, 
I  would  deliver  an  opinion  to  an  applicant  to 
whom  the  delay  of  a  day  would  be  a  serious 
injury,  but  not  to  save  him  the  expense  of  an 
extra  night's  lodging  by  waiting.  The  medi- 
cal profession,  and  those  who  sell  medicine, 
are  differently  situated  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  both,  and  especially  the  latter, 
might  devote  a  smaller  portion  of  the  day  to 
their  secular  employments,  if  earnestness  in 
religious  concerns  were  as  great  as  the  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  to  them.  Some  physicians 
in  extensive  practice,  attend  almost  as  regu- 
larly on  public  worship  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Excursions  of  pleasure  on  this  day 
are  rarely  defensible:  they  do  not  comport 
with  the  purposes  to  which  the  day  is  appro- 
priated. To  attempt  specific,  rules  upon  such 
a  subject  were,  however,  vain.  Not  every 
thing  which  partakes  of  relaxation  is  unallow- 
able. A  walk  in  the  country  may  be  proper 
and  right,  when  a  party  to  a  watering-place 
would  be  improper  and  wrong.*    There  will 


*  The  scrupulousness  of  the  "  Puritans"  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  laxity  of  Laud,  whose  or- 
dinances enjoined  sports  after  the  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship, were  both  really,  though  perhaps  not  equally, 
improper.  The  Puritans  attached  sanctity  to  the 
day ;  and  Laud  did  not  consider,  or  did  not  regard  the 
consideration,  that  his  sports  would  not  only  discredit 
the  notion  of  sanctity,  but  preclude  that  recollected- 
ness of  mind  which  ought  to  be  maintained  through, 
out  the  whole  day. 
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be  little  difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is  al- 
lowable to  do  and  what  it  is  not,  if  the  inquiry 
be  not,  how  much  secularity  does  religion 
allow?  but,  how  much  can  I,  without  neglect 
of  duty,  avoid  ? 

"  The  habit  which  obtains  with  many  per- 
sons of  travelling  on  this  day,  is  peculiarly  in- 
defensible ;  because  it  not  only  keeps  the  trav- 
eller from  his  meeting,  but  keeps  away  his 
servants,  or  the  postmen  on  the  road,  and 
ostlers,  and  cooks,  and  waiters.  All  these 
may  be  detained  from  public  worship  by  one 
man's  journey  of  fifty  miles.  Such  a  man  in- 
curs some  responsibility.  The  plea  of  '  saving 
time'  is  not  remote  from  irreverence;  for  if  it 
has  any  meaning  it  is  this,  that  our  time  is  of 
more  value  when  employed  in  business,  than 
when  employed  in  the  worship  of  God.  It  is 
discreditable  to  this  country  that  the  number 
of  carriages  which  traverse  it  on  this  day  is 
so  great.  The  evil  may  rightly  and  perhaps 
easily  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature.  You 
talk  of  difficulties  : — you  would  have  talked  of 
many  more,  if  it  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  to  shut  up  the  General  Post-Office  one 
day  in  seven.  We  should  have  heard  of  pa- 
rents dying  before  their  children  could  hear  of 
their  danger ;  of  bills  dishonoured  and  mer- 
chants discredited  for  want  of  a  post;  and  of  a 
multitude  of  other  inconveniences  which  busy 
anticipation  would  have  discovered.  Yet  the 
General  Post-Office  is  shut ;  and  where  is  the 
evil  ?  The  journeys  of  stage-coaches  may  be 
greatly  diminished  in  number;  and  though 
twenty  difficulties  may  be  predicted,  none 
would  happen  but  such  as  were  easily  borne. 
An  increase  of  the  duty  per  mile  on  those 
coaches  which  travelled  every  day,  might  per- 
haps effect  the  object.  Probably  not  less  than 
forty  persons  are  employed  on  temporal  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  an  ordinary  stage-coach 
journey  of  a  hundred  miles.* 

"  A  similar  regulation  would  be  desirable 
with  respect  to  '  Sunday  Papers.'  The  ordi- 
nary contents  of  a  newspaper  are  little  accord- 
ant with  religious  sobriety  and  abstraction 
from  the  world.  News  of  armies,  and  of 
funds  and  markets,  of  political  contests  and 
party  animosities,  of  robberies  and  trials,  of 
sporting,  and  boxing,  and  the  stage  ;  with  mer- 
riment, and  scandal,  and  advertisements — are 
sufficiently  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
religiousness  of  mind.  An  additional  two- 
pence on  the  stamp-duty  would  perhaps  reme- 
dy the  evil. 

"  Private,  and  especially  public  amusements 
on  this  day,  are  clearly  wrong.  It  is  remark- 
able that  they  appear  least  willing  to  dispense 
with  their  amusements  on  this  day,  who  pur- 
sue them  on  every  other:  and  the  observation 
affords  one  illustration  amongst  the  many  of 
the  pitiable  effects  of  what  is  called — though 
it  is  only  culled — a  life  of  pleasure. 

"  Upon  every  kind  and  mode  of  negligence 
respecting  these  religious  obligations,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  simply,  whether  the  individual  him- 
self sustains  moral  injury,  but  also  whether 

•  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  to  the  numerous 
class  of  coachmen,  waiters,  &.C.,  the  alteration  would 
be  most  acceptable.  I  have  been  told  by  an  intelli- 
gent coachman,  that  they  would  gladly  unite  in  a  re- 
quest to  their  employers  if  it  were  likely  to  avail. 


he  occasions  injury  to  those  around  him.  The 
example  is  mischievous.  Even  supposing  that 
a  man  may  feel  devotion  in  his  counting-house, 
or  at  the  tavern,  or  over  a  pack  of  cards,  his 
neighbours  who  know  where  he  is,  or  his  fa- 
mily who  see  what  he  is  doing,  are  encouraged 
to  follow  his  example,  without  any  idea  of 
carrying  their  religion  with  them.  '  My 
neighbour  amuses  himself — my  father  attends 
to  his  ledgers — and  why  may  not  I  V — So 
that,  if  such  things  were  not  intrinsically  un- 
lawful, they  would  be  wrong  because  they  are 
inexpedient.  Some  things  might  be  done 
without  blame  by  the  lone  tenant  of  a  wild, 
which  involve  positive  guilt  in  a  man  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  Holydays,  such  as  those  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Christmas-day  and 
Good-Friday,  possess  no  sanction  from  Scrip- 
ture :  they  are  of  human  institution.  If  any 
religious  community  thinks  it  is  desirable  to 
devote  more  than  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,  it  is  unquestionably 
right  that  they  should  devote  them  ;  and  it  is 
amongst  the  good  institutions  of  several  Chris- 
tian communities,  that  they  do  weekly  appro- 
priate some  additional  hours  to  these  purposes. 
The  observance  of  the  days  in  question  is  how- 
ever of  another  kind :  here,  the  observance 
refers  to  the  day  as  sveh  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  the  censure  can  be  avoided  which  was 
directed  to  those  Galatians  who  '  observed 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.' 
Whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  enlighten- 
ed men,  those  who  are  not  enlightened  are 
likely  to  regard  such  days  as  sacred  in  them- 
selves. This  is  turning  to  beggarly  elements  : 
this  partakes  of  the  character  of  superstition; 
and  superstition  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
degree,  is  incongruous  with  that  '  glorious 
liberty'  which  Christianity  describes,  and  to 
which  it  would  conduct  us." 


Habits  of  the  Alligator. 

Audubon,  the  distinguished  American  natu- 
ralist, has  given  a  most  amusing  and  valuable 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator  ;  and  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  in  this  article  of  drawing 
largely  upon  the  material  he  has  furnished. 

In  Louisiana,  these  animals  are  found 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  water  to  hide  them, 
or  to  furnish  them  with  food.  On  the  Red 
river,  before  it  was  navigated  by-steam  vessels 
they  were  so  extremely  abundant,  that  to  see 
hundreds  at  a  time  along  the  shores,  or  on  the 
immense  rafts,  was  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence; the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  larger, 
groaning  and  uttering  their  bellowing  noise, 
like  thousands  of  irritated  bulls  about  to  meet 
in  fight ;  but  all  so  careless  of  man,  that  unless 
shot  at,  or  positively  disturbed,  they  remain 
motionless,  suffering  boats  or  canoes  to  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  without  noticing 
them  in  the  least.  The  shores  are  yet  tram- 
pled  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
large  traces  are  seen  as  plentiful  as  those  of 
sheep  in  a  fold. 

The  usual  motion  of  the  alligator,  when  on 
land  is  slow  and  sluggish  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  la- 
boured crawling,  performed  by  moving  alter- 
nately each  leg,  in  the  manner  of  a  quadruped 


when  walking,  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  their 
weighty  bodies  from  dragging  on  the  earth, 
and  leaving  the  track  of  their  long  tail  on  the 
mud,  like  that  of  the  keel  of  a  small  vessel. 
Thus  they  emerge  from  the  water,  and  go 
about  the  shores,  the  woods,  or  the  fields,  in 
search  of  food,  or  of  a  different  place  of  abode, 
or  one  of  safety  to  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  at 
such  times  when  at  all  distant  from  the  water, 
an  enemy  is  perceived  by  them,  they  drop  and 
lie  flat,  with  the  nose  on  the  ground  watching 
the  intruder's  movements  with  their  eyes, 
which  are  able  to  move  considerably  round 
without  affecting  the  position  of  the  head. 
Should  a  man  then  approach  them,  they  do 
not  attempt  either  to  make  away  or  attack,  but 
merely  raise  their  body  from  the  ground  for 
an  instant,  swelling  themselves,  and  issuing  a 
dull  blowing,  not  unlike  that  of  a  blacksmith's 
bellows.  Not  the  least  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended ;  then  you  either  kill  with  ease,  or 
leave  them. 

The  power  of  the  alligator  is  in  his  strength, 
and  the  chief  means  of  his  attack  or  defence 
is  his  large  tail. 

The  alligator,  when  after  prey  in  the  water, 
or  at  its  edge,  swims  so  slowly  towards  it  as 
not  to  ruffle  the  water.  It  approaches  the  ob- 
ject sideways,  body  and  head  all  concealed, 
till  sure  of  its  stroke;  then  with  a  tremendous 
blow  as  quick  as  thought  the  object  is  secured. 

Each  lake  has  a  spot  deeper  than  the  rest, 
rendered  so  by  the  animals  who  work  at  it, 
and  always  situated  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
lake,  near  the  connecting  bayous,  that,  as 
drainers,  pass  through  all  those  lakes,  and  dis- 
charge sometimes  many  miles  below  where 
the  water  had  made  its  entrance  above,  there- 
by ensuring  themselves  water,  as  long  as  any 
will  remain.  This  is  called  by  the  hunters 
the  Alligator's  Hole.  By  looking  attentively 
on  this  spot,  you  plainly  see  the  tails  of  the 
alligators  moving  to  and  fro,  splashing,  and 
now  and  then  when  missing  a  fish  throwing  it 
up  in  the  air.  The  hunter  anxious  to  prove 
the  value  of  his  rifle  marks  one  of  the  eyes  of 
the  largest  alligator,  and,  as  the  hair-trigger  is 
touched,  the  alligator  dies.  Should  the  ball 
strike  one  inch  astray  from  the  eye,  the  animal 
flounces,  rolls  over  and  over,  beating  furiously 
about  him  with  his  tail,  frightening  all  his 
companions,  who  sink  immediately,  while  the 
fish,  like  blades  of  burnished  metal,  leap  in  all 
directions  out  of  the  water,  so  terrified  are 
they  at  the  uproar.  Another  and  another  re- 
ceives the  shot  in  the  eye  and  expires ;  yet 
those  that  do  not  feel  the  fatal  bullet,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  death  of  their  companions  till 
the  hunter  approaches  very  close;  when  they 
hide  themselves  for  a  few  moments  by  sinking 
backwards. 

If  you  go  towards  the  head  of  the  alligator, 
there  is  no  danger,  and  you  may  safely  strike 
it  with  a  club,  four  feet  long,  until  you  drive 
it  away  ;  merely  watching  the  operations  of 
the  point  of  the  tail,  that  at  each  blow  you  give 
thrashes  to  the  right  and  left  most  furiously. 

In  autumn,  the  alligator  leaves  the  lakes  to 
seek  for  winter  quarters,  by  burrowing  under 
the  roots  of  trees,  or  covering  themselves  sim- 
ply with  earth  along  their  edges.  They  be- 
come then  very  languid  and  inactive,  and  at 
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this  period,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be 
more  difficult  than  for  a  child  to  mount  his 
wooden  rocking-horse.  The  negroes  who  now 
kill  them,  put  all  danger  aside  by  separating, 
at  one  blow  with  an  axe,  the  tail  from  the  body. 
They  are  afterwards  cut  up  in  large  pieces 
and  boiled  whole  in  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  is  collected 
with  large  ladles.  One  single  man  kills  often- 
times a  dozen  of  large  alligators  in  the  even- 
ed o 

ing,  prepares  his  fire  in  the  woods,  where  he 
has  erected  a  camp  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
morning  has  the  oil  rendered. 

I  have  frequently  been  very  much  amused 
when  fishing  in  a  bayou,  where  alligators 
were  numerous,  by  throwing  a  blown  bladder 
on  the  water  towards  the  nearest  to  me.  The 
alligator  makes  for  it,  flaps  it  towards  his 
mouth,  or  attempts  seizing  it  at  once,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  light  bladder  slides  off ;  in  a 
few  minutes,  many  alligators  are  trying  to 
seize  this,  and  their  evolutions  are  quite  inter- 
esting. They  then  put  one  in  mind  of  a  crowd 
of  boys  running  after  a  football.  A  black 
bottle  is  sometimes  thrown  also,  tightly  cork- 
ed ;  but  the  alligator  seizes  this  easily,  and 
you  hear  the  glass  give  way  under  its  teeth, 
as  if  ground  in  a  coarse  mill.  They  are  easi- 
ly caught  by  negroes,  who  most  expertly 
throw  a  rope  over  their  heads  when  swimming 
close  to  shore,  and  haul  them  out  instantly. — 
Pictorial  National  Library. 

Sea  Animalcules. 

Scoresby  in  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  year 
1820  passed  through  a  part  of  the  sea,  where 
the  surface  to  the  extent  of  several  leagues  was 
variegated  by  large  patches  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour  ;  having  the  appearance  of  an 
admixture  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  mustard. 
Suspecting  it  to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  a 
quantity  of  the  yellowish  green  water  was  pro- 
cured ;  and  on  examination  by  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  contain  animalcules  in  immense 
numbers.  The  larger  proportion  of  these, 
consisting  of  a  transparent  substance  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  and  globular  form,  ap- 
peared to  possess  very  little  power  of  mo- 
tion ;  but  a  part,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a  fifth 
of  the  whole,  were  in  continual  action.  Some 
of  these  being  seen  advancing  by  a  slightly 
waving  motion,  and  others  spinning  round 
with  considerable  celerity,  gave  great  interest 
and  liveliness  to  the  examination.  In  a  drop 
of  the  water  there  were  50  in  number,  on  an 
average,  in  each  square  of  the  micrometer 
glass  of  g-fg-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  as 
the  drop  occupied  a  circle  on  a  plate  of  glass 
containing  529  of  these  squares,  there  must 
have  been  in  this  single  drop  of  water,  taken 
out  of  the  yellowish-green  sea,  about  26,450 
animalcules.  Hence  reckoning  60  drops  to  a 
dram,  there  would  be  a  number  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  exceeding,  by  one-half,  the  amount  of 
the  human  population  of  the  whole  globe!  It 
gives  a  powerful  conception  of  the  minuteness 
and  wonders  of  creation,  when  we  think  of 
more  than  26,000  animals  living,  obtaining 
subsistence,  and  moving  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
without  annoyance  to  one  another,  in  a  single 
drop  of  water !    A  whale  requires  an  ocean  to 


sport  in  ; — about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  these  animalcules,  would  have  abundant 
room  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 


The  First  Ocean  Steam  loyage. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  says  two  Jersey- 
men  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  con- 
structed the  first  steam  engine  that  ever  pro- 
pelled a  vessel  across  the  Atlantic — Stephen 
Vail,  of  Morristown,  and  the  late  Daniel  Dod, 
the  brother  of  Stephen  Dod,  Esq.  The  vessel 
for  which  they  built  the  engine  was  the  Atlan- 
tic steamship  Savannah,  built  in  New  York  in 
the  year  1818,  by  Fitchet  &  Crochet,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  subse- 
quently her  commander.  On  the  29th  March, 
1819,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  (where  the  ship  was  owned.)  After 
a  short  stay  at  the  latter  place,  she  proceeded 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  take  the 
President,  James  Monroe,  to  Savannah — 
whence,  after  these  successful  experiments,  she 
sailed  on  the  25th  of  May,  same  year,  direct 
for  Liverpool,  a  full  rigged  ship  of  350  tons 
burthen,  with  a  low  pressure  engine  of  80  or 
90  horse  power.  She  proved  a  fast  sailer, 
and  by  the  power  of  her  engine  alone  she 
would  make  eight  knots  per  hour.  After  a 
most  successful  passage  of  22  days,  14  of 
which  her  engine  was  used,  she  arrived  at 
Liverpool. 

Before  crossing  the  bar,  however,  an  amus- 
ing incident  took  place,  which  may  be  worthy 
of  narration  here.  The  ship  was  discovered 
from  the  telegraphic  station  at  Cape  Clear,  (the 
southern  part  of  Ireland,)  and  reported  as  a 
ship  on  fire.  The  admiral  who  lay  at  the 
cove  of  Cork,  despatched  one  of  the  King's 
cutters  to  her  relief — but  great  was  their  won- 
der at  their  total  inability,  with  all  sail,  in  a 
fast  vessel,  to  come  up  with  a  ship  under  hare 
poles.  After  several  shots  were  fired  from  the 
cutter,  the  engine  was  stopped  ;  and  the  sur- 
prize of  the  crew  at  their  mistake,  as  well  as 
their  curiosity  to  see  the  singular  Yankee 
craft,  can  readily  be  imagined.  They  at  once 
asked  permission  to  come  on  board,  and  were 
much  gratified  by  a  close  inspection  of  the 
naval  novelty. 

On  approaching  the  city,  the  shipping,  piers 
and  roofs  of  houses  were  thronged  with  an 
excited  populace,  cheering  the  adventurous 
craft.  During  her  stay  at  Liverpool,  naval 
officers,  and  noblemen,  and  merchants  from 
London,  came  down  to  visit  her,  and  were 
singularly  curious  to  ascertain  her  speed,  des- 
tination, &c.  As  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
was  soon  after  Jerome  had  offered  a  large  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  succeed  in  rescu- 
ing his  brother  Napoleon,  then  at  St.  Helena, 
this  was  the  suspected  design  of  the  Savan- 
nah's visit.  After  a  stay  of  28  days  in  Liver- 
pool, during  which  time  the  ship  was  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  of  rank,  and  her  offi- 
cers the  while  treated  with  marked  attention, 
she  left  for  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Discovery  in  Mississippi. — In  the  south- 
western part  of  Franklin  county,  Miss.,  there 
is  a  platform  or  floor  of  hewn  stone,  neatly 
polished,  some  three  feet  under  ground.    It  is 


about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and 
eighty  feet  wide.  It  extends  due  north  and 
south,  and  its  surface  is  perfectly  level.  The 
masonry  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  work  of  modern  times.  The  land  above 
it  is  cultivated,  but  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
covered  with  oak  and  pine  trees,  measuring 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  evi- 
dently  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Indi- 
ans who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  existence  previous  to  its  re- 
cent discovery.  Nor  is  there  any  tradition 
among  them  to  form  any  idea  of  the  object  of 
the  work  or  the  people  who  were  its  builders. 
There  is  also  a  canal  and  well  connected  with 
it,  but  they  never  have  been  explored.  A  sub- 
terranean passage  may  be  underneath.  Fur- 
ther explorations  may  throw  some  light  upon 
its  origin. — Late  Paper. 

New  Satellite  of  Saturn. — On  the  16lh 
inst.,  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
was  seen  at  this  Observatory.  It  was  not, 
however,  fully  recognized  as  such  until  the 
19th.  Subsequent  measures  have  left  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  character  of  this 
new  member  of  the  system  of  Saturn.  Its 
orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  Titan ;  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  limits  will  depend  on  more 
extended  observations. 

W.  C.  B. 

Cambridge,  Sept.  26th,  1848. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Lakes. — Mr.  Owston, 
keeper  of  the  light  on  Gull  Island,  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  under  date  of  Gull 
Island,  Sept.  11,  1848,  says,  that  Lake  Onta- 
rio, on  the  15th  of  May,  1847,  was  higher 
than  he  has  known  it  for  seven  years,  being 
two  feet  two  inches  elevation.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  1847,  the  end  of  the  season  for 
lighting,  being  the  end  of  navigation,  five 
inches  elevation.  May  1st,  1848,  one  foot 
elevation.  Sept.  11,  1848.  but  three  inches, 
being  the  lowest  he  has  ever  known  thus  early 
in  the  season.  The  depression  of  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
canal  navigation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
occasionally  to  supply  the  Erie  Canal  by 
means  of  an  engine  like  that  used  at  the  Har- 
lem Lake  in  Holland,  which  raises  fourteen 
thousand  gallons  of  water  at  a  stroke.  Mr. 
Ouston  says,  I  have  never  fixed  upon  a  lake- 
meter  for  Lake  Erie,  being  unable  to  find  any 
natural  or  artificial  object  which  I  could  use 
for  that  purpose.  Gull  Island,  which  I  select- 
ed for  a  lake- meter  for  Lake  Ontario  in  1844, 
is  now  a  reef.  It  was  formerly  an  island  of 
one  acre  in  extent,  formed  of  bituminous  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  stratified  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
island  had  sunk  down  ;  but  my  examination 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  in  1844,  dis- 
covered to  me  the  cause  of  the  depression.  In 
cold  weather  at  high  water,  the  surface  be- 
came covered  with  water,  which  froze  and 
adhered  to  the  rock,  the  ice  and  the  rock  form- 
ing one  mass.  When  thus  concreted  toge- 
ther, the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the  near 
shore  of  the  Lake  by  heavy  storms,  raised  the 
ice,  and  with  it  the  rock  strata,  in  pieces  about 
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one  foot  < hick  and  three  or  four  wide  and  long. 
These  were  floated  away  with  the  ice,  which 
as  it  melted  dropped  the  rock  in  deep  water. 
In  1837  (I  think  it  was,)  the  British  Govern- 
ment built  a  Light  House  on  this  decapitated 
Island,  now  a  reef  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
It  is  a  hollow  column.  The  water  rises  and 
falls  in  the  inside  of  it,  as  it  does  in  a  well  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  that  I  obtain  my  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lake. — New  York 
Paper. 


Selected. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

BY  DR.  BOWR1NG. 

The  week  is  past :  its  latest  ray 
Is  vanished  with  the  closing  day  ; 
And  'tis  as  far  beyond  our  grasp 
Its  now  departing  hours  to  clasp, 
As  to  recall  that  moment  bright 
When  first  creation  sprang  to  light. 

The  week  is  past;  and  has  it  brought 
Some  beams  of  sweet  and  soothing  thought ; 
And  has  it  left  some  memory  dear 
Of  heavenly  raptures  tasted  here? 

And  who  would  sigh  for  its  return  ? 
We  are  but  pilgrims  born  to  mourn ; 
And  moments  as  they  onward  flow 
Cut  short  the  thread  of  human  woe, 
And  bring  us  nearer  to  the  scenes 
Where  sorrows  end,  and  heaven  begins. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
A  GOD  EVERYWHERE. 

Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep 

Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here ; 
The  daisy,  fresh  from  winter's  sleep, 

Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

For  who  but  He  that  arched  the  skies, 
And  pours  the  day-spring's  living  flood, 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  he  tries, 

Could  form  the  daisy's  purple  bud  ? 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 
Its  crimson  fringe  so  nicely  spin; 

And  drench  in  dew  the  topaz  gem 
That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within  ! 

And  fling  it  unrestrained  and  free, 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  desert  sod, 

That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  .stamp  of  God  ? 

Selected. 

FRIENDS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  arc  ye?    On  the  stream 
Of  joyous  life  we  gaily  launch'd  together; 
Bloom'd  then,  each  bank  as  in  a  fairy  dream, 
Serene  the  sky,  and  placid  was  the  weather  I 
But  ye  arc  gone  and  have  not  told  me  whither! 
Alone  my  bark  is  drifting  down  the  tide. 
Alone  she  floats,  nor  one  companion  with  her, 
To  hail  her  progress,  or  her  motions  guide  ; 
Alone  I  seem  to  live,  where  all  is  dead  beside  ! 

Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  are  ye  ?    On  the  bank 
Scarce  here  and  there  the  willow  branches  wave 
To  mark  the  spot  where  some  fair  vessel  sank 
Beneath  the  billows  to  a  watery  grave ! 
Ah  !  was  there  none  for  you  the  storm  to  brave  ? 
None  o'er  the  deep  the  friendly  line  to  throw? 
None  from  oblivion  dark  your  names  to  save  ; 
Or  on  the  lost,  one  simple  line  bestow, 
To  tell  what  truth,  what  worth,  what  beauty  rest  be- 
low  I 


Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  are  ye  ?    On  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  drear  I  often  fix  mine  eye; 
And  seem  to  view,  returning  from  the  tomb, 
The  joys  of  other  moments  gliding  by  ! 
'Tis  then  I  wipe  the  tear,  and  check  the  sigh, 
And  bid  my  thanks  replace  the  plaintive  moan  : 
But  morning  dawns,  the  sainted  visions  fly — 
I  stretch  mine  arms  to  grasp  them — but  they're 
gone — 

And  I  am  left  again — sad — comfortless — alone  ! 

Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  are  ye  ?    Lost  awhile, 

But  not  forever  !    No  !    The  hour  shall  come, 

When  I  shall  meet  you  with  a  sweeter  smile, 

And  taste  the  raptures  of  your  heavenly  home ! 

Cheerless  indeed,  and  lonely,  here  I  roam  ! 

But  there  is  One  who  is  my  pilot  still ; 

One  who,  amidst  the  tempest's  thickest  foam, 

Can  grasp  the  rudder  with  a  master's  skill, 

And  steer  my  skiff  to  land,  and  safety,  if  He  will. 

H. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

In  the  First  month,  1798,  Arthur  Howell 
was  set.  at  liberty  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  to 
visit  Friends  in  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1799, 
to  attend  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and-  some 
other  parts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  in 
the  Tenth  month,  1800,  in  company  with 
Anne  Mifflin  and  Ruth  Richardson,  to  visit 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  Second  month,  1801,  to 
perform  a  general  visit  to  Friends  of  New 
Jersey.  During  one  of  the  visits  to  New  Jer- 
sey, being  at  Greenwich,  he  was  furnished  by 
his  Divine  Master  with  spiritual  discernment 
enabling  him  to  detect  a  wicked  spirit  under 
a  specious  covering.  A  woman  had  recently 
made  her  appearance  at  that  place  of  polished 
exterior  and  fascinating  manners.  Many  per- 
sons there  had  become  much  interested  in  her, 
and  among  the  rest,  A  Y  ,  one  of  Ar- 
thur's female  acquaintance  from  Philadelphia. 
In  the  course  of  a  family  sitting,  Ann  being 
present,  Arthur  addressed  her  touching  this 
new  friend  she  had  become  attached  to.  He 
had  been  enabled  to  discover  rottenness  under 
a  fair  exterior,  and  he  warned  Ann  against 
any  association  with  the  stranger.  "  Touch 
her  not!"  was  his  emphatic  language.  Soon 
afterwards,  circumstances  removed  the  veil  of 
deceit,  and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  of  a 
bad  character,  loose  principles,  and  an  evil 
life. 

On  another  occasion  after  a  meeting  in  Jer- 
sey, he  felt  himself  drawn  to  approach  a  car- 
riage, which,  having  received  iis  passengers, 
was  about  beino-  driven  awav.  Looking  in  he 
beheld  a  woman,  and  addressed  her  in  the 
following  words,  "  Thou  hast  a  work  to  do. 
Do  it !  and  if  they  knock  thee  down,  get  up 
and  go  at  it  again."  The  woman  Friend  thus 
addressed,  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  in 
which  she  laboured  to  an  advanced  age. 

One  bright  summer  morning  Arthur  How- 
ell felt  an  impression,  that  some  service  was 
required  of  him  out  of  the  city,  hut  where,  or 
«  bat,  was  hidden  from  him.  He  mentioned  ] 
his  feelings  to  some  members  of  his  family, 
and  was  encouraged  by  them  to  prepare  him- 
self to  start ;  the  idea  suggesting  itself  to  them  | 


that  his  concern  would  prove  to  be  for  Merion 
meeting,  which  was  held  that  day.  His  horse 
was  accordingly  attached  to  the  family  chair 
or  chaise,  which  was  one  of  those  old-fashion- 
ed roomy  vehicles  with  one  seat,  on  which  you 
could  stow  comfortably  about  as  many  persons 
as  in  a  modern  two-seated  carriage.  Arthur 
took  a  seat  in  it,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ja- 
cob, and  a  young  man  named  William  Molt, 
who  is  still  living.  At  Arthur's  direction  they 
drove  to  Fourth  street,  turned  northward  up 
it,  and  as  the  young  men  would  occasionally 
inquire,  "  Which  way  ?"  he  continued  replying 
in  the  words,  "  Drive  on."  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded, Arthur  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  where  his 
service  might  be;  but  still  his  watchword  to 
the  young  men  was  "  Drive  on,"  M  Drive  on," 
till  they  reached  the  house  of  his  journeyman 
John  Nutts,  who  lived  in  Germantown,  direct, 
ly  opposite  Friends'  meeting-house.  Stopping 
the  horse  they  alighted,  and  as  they  did  so, 
saw  a  funeral  approaching.  The  carriages 
were  driven  into  the  yard  by  Friends'  burial 
ground,  and  Arthur  feeling  now  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  duty,  followed  after,  accompanied 
by  his  two  young  men.  Pretty  soon  a  fire 
was  kindled  within  his  heart,  and  a  word  was 
put  into  his  mouth.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  from  henceforth  saith 
Ihe  spirit,  for  they  do  rest  from  their  labours 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  This  was 
his  text;  and  in  his  communication  he  set  forth 
the  blessedness  of  redeemed  souls  set  at  liber- 
ty from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  in  energetic 
language,  and  spoke  as  though  this  had  been 
the  happy  experience  of  the  individual,  whe- 
ther man  or  woman,  he  had  no  information, 
whose  body  was  then  being  consigned  to  the 
earth.  When  this  service  was  over,  Arthur 
returned  in  peace  to  his  home.  The  next  day 
when  his  journeyman  Nutts  came  into  the 
city,  he  addressed  Arthur  thus,  "  Master,  does 
thee  know  that  the  people  say  thee  is  a  pro- 
phet ?"  Arthur  demanded  what  he  meant. 
John  by  way  of  reply  informed  him,  that  the 
person  whose  funeral  he  had  attended  the  day 
before,  was  a  woman  who  resided  on  the  Lo- 
gan estate.  Her  nephew,  who  was  under  her 
care,  having  died,  some  malicious  person  had 
spread  abroad  a  report  that  she  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  child,  in  order  to  inherit  his  pro- 
perty. The  aunt  was  so  affected  at  hearing 
this  wicked  charge,  that  her  spirits  sank  under 
it,— her  health  became  impaired, — she  declin- 
ed in  strength,  and  at  last  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  During  her  season  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  she  had  learned  to  look  to  the  Lord 
for  comfort,  and  in  full  faith  in  the  verity  of 
the  openings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  her  mind, 
she  had  declared,  when  near  her  close,  that 
the  Lord  would,  in  token  of  her  innocence, 
send  one  of  his  ministers  to  preach  at  her 
funeral. 

Arthur  Howell  was  remarkably  nice  in  his 
habits.    He  was  neat  in  his  person,  and  loved 
to  have  every  thing  about  him  in  order  and 
clean.    In  his  leather  store  if  the  removal  of 
I  hides,  or  other  causes,  brought  dust  on  the 
[floor,  he  would  take  a  brush  and  sweep  it  out. 
j  His  friend  Nicholas  Wain  whilst  passing  by 
his  place  of  business  one  day,  seeing  him  bu- 
|  sily  occupied  in  this  way,  called  out,  "  There 
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are  sweepers  in  high  life,  as  well  as  in  low 
ones,  Arthur." 

At  one  time  whilst  on  a  religious  visit,  Ar- 
thur stopped  at  a  house,  where  everything  was 
excessively  dirty.  The  woman  had  so  little 
•claim  to  cleanliness,  that  thick  layers  of  dirt 
were  plainly  discernible  between  her  fingers. 
The  sight  of  this  was  too  much  for  Arthur's 
patience.  Close  by  there  was  a  stream  of 
water,  and  soap  was  not  expensive.  His  textj 
on  which  for  their  benefit  he  commented  sharp- 
ly, was  from  William  Penn,  "  Cleanliness  is 
akin  to  godliness." 

His  nerves  were  extraordinarily  affected 
when  fire  was  destroying  the  property  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  year  1802,  just  at  the 
hour  when  his  friend  John  Letchworth  had 
agreed  to  start  on  a  religious  visit  with  Anne 
Mifflin  and  Mary  Gilbert,  a  fire  broke  out  im- 
mediately adjoining  John's  workshop.  Al- 
though the  fire  raged  violently,  and  threatened 
to  consume  his  premises,  John  Letchworth 
and  his  companions  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. In  the  street,  beside  his  friend's  property, 
Arthur  stood  in  a  considerable  degree  of  nerv- 
ous excitement,  exclaiming,  "  Master  wont  let 
it  be  burnt!"  "  Master  wont  let  it  be  burnt!" 
His  prediction  was  correct ;  and  although  the 
building  consumed  was  in  close  proximity,  and 
the  shop  abounded  with  light  shavings  and 
varnish,  materials  easily  ignited,  the  place  was 
saved. 

In  his  public  ministry  Arthur  Howell  was 
peculiar.  His  voice  was  loud  ;  and  as  he 
only  gave  utterance  to  a  few  syllables  with 
each  breath,  his  communications  appeared 
somewhat  abrupt.  In  this  particular  he  resem- 
bled our  late  Friend  Thomas  Shillitoe.  He 
was  peculiarly  led  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
Friends,  and  not  many  took  place  in  the  city 
amongst  his  acquaintance,  that  he  neglected. 

The  last  minute  he  obtained  for  religious 
service  from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  was  one 
in  the  Ninth  month,  1812,  setting  him  at 
liberty  to  visit  the  Western  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

He  was  now  growing  in  years,  and  evident- 
ly believed  that  the  time  of  his  release  from 
earthly  cares  and  troubles,  drew  nigh.  He 
ettled  all  his  outward  affairs  that  could  be 
icttled  ;  and  many  little  incidents  remembered 
fter  his  departure,  gave  his  friends  the  un- 
oubted  assurance  that  he  saw  his  end  ap- 
roaching,  and  was  making  himself  ready, 
"e  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  to  one  of  his 
ons,  much  weaned  from  the  world.    On  the 
4th  of  First  month,  1816,  he  arose  as  usual, 
ut  soon  complained  of  indisposition.    On  the 
fternoon  of  the  next  day,  he  appeared  ex- 
remely  ill  and  much  oppressed.    This  op- 
ression  continued  to  increase,  and  he  express- 
ed a  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly 
[juiet,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  admin- 
stration  of  medicine,  or  of  any  kind  of  nour- 
shment.    One  of  his  sons  asked  him  how  he 
felt  as  respected  his  future  prospects.    He  re- 
lied calmly,  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  way." 
His  physician,  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  added, 
that  crowns  all."    His  illness  increasing,  he 
•apidly  failed  in  strength,  but  continued  per- 
fectly sensible  to  the  close,  which  took  place 
;arly  on  the  morning  of  the  26lh,  he  being  in 


the  6Sth  year  of  his  age.  Having  been  ena- 
bled in  various  ways  to  administer  to  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  wants  of  others,  his  hea- 
venly Father  richly  supplied  his  needs,  and 
blessed  him  with  a  quiet  and  peaceful  close. 
Oh  !  how  holy  the  faith  of  those  who  having 
proved  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  gracious,  through 
the  many  trials  of  an  obedient  and  dedicated 
life,  can  rest  in  quiet  unfaltering  confidence 
upon  his  saving  mercy,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Thus  died  Arthur  Howell.  He  had  lived  be- 
loved by  his  intimates,  respected  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  by  the  members  of  the  religi- 
ous Society  he  belonged  to,  and  by  a  very 
large  concourse  of  his  fellow  citizens, — who 
gathered  without  ostentation  or  parade  in  the 
deep  feeling  of  a  public  loss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Zeal  of  by-gone  Days. 

"  Robert  and  Richard  Lattimer  went  with 
me  into  Scotland  and  accompanied  me  several 
days.  As  we  travelled  on  the  road  to  Dum- 
fries, I  had  some  words  of  exhortation  to  seve- 
ral on  the  road  ;  and  some  took  it  kindly.  We 
met  one  man  whom  we  passed  quietly  by,  who 
was  so  filled  with  anger  against  us,  that  he 
followed  me  and  cried  out  in  great  rage,  that 
I  was  a  deceiver,  and  was  going  to  delude  the 
people.  I  stopped  my  horse  and  asked  him, 
what  he  had  to  charge  me  with,  I  being  a 
stranger  to  him  and  he  to  me?  But  he  cried, 
Give  me  scripture,  or  else  I  will  not  believe 
what  thou  sayest.  Seeing  him  full  of  envy,  I 
told  him  I  had  a  scripture  for  him,  if  he  would 
hear  it,  which  was,  '  Give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you  ;'  which 
smote  him  so  to  the  heart,  that  he  was  con- 
founded and  left  me.  When  we  got  to  Dum- 
fries we  had  a  meeting  in  the  streets,  where 
some  of  the  people  were  sober,  but  some  of 
them  were  very  rude.  I  warned  them  to  re- 
pent and  turn  to  the  Lord  while  he  strove  with 
them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  lest  the  day  of  their 
visitation  should  pass  over ;  declaring  unto 
them  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day,  and  if  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  all  their  talk  of  God,  Christ,  and 
religion  would  be  in  vain.  For  so  long  as 
people  go  on  in  rebellion  against  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  wickedness, 
their  offerings  are  an  abomination  to  him  ;  as 
they  might  read  in  Isaiah." — J.  Dickinson, 
Friends'  Library,  Vol.  xii.  400. 

Samuel  Bownas  who  with  his  fellow  travel- 
ler in  the  work  of  the  ministry  J.  Thompson, 
was  in  company  with  J.  Dickinson  and  Robert 
and  Richard  Lattimer  at  this  time,  makes  the 
following  mention  of  him  and  of  this  meeting 
of  Dumfries : — 

"  We  went  on  with  boldness  and  cheerful- 
ness, meeting  on  the  way  with  our  dear  and 
worthy  Friend  James  Dickinson,  who  was  in- 
tending a  visit  into  Ireland.  In  our  journey 
from  Border  to  Dumfries,  we  had  very  profit- 
able conversation  with  him,  of  good  service  to 
us  both  ;  because  we,  by  reason  of  youth,  and 


want  of  experience,  were  often  very  weak  >" 
and  doubling  whether  we  were  right  or  not  in 
the  work  ;  so  that  this  dear  Friend,  by  his  ten- 
der and  fatherly  care  and  advice,  was  of  great 
encouragement,  in  letting  us  know  how  weak 
and  poor  he  often  found  himself;  which  so 
much  answered  with  my  condition,  that  it  was 
as  marrow  to  my  bones.  When  we  came  to 
Dumfries,  after  we  had  taken  some  refresh- 
ment at  our  inn,  James  said  to  us,  '  Lads,  I  find 
a  concern  to  go  into  the  street ;  will  you  go 
with  me'P  For  he  thought  it  might  only  be  to 
show  himself,  and  was  desirous  that  we  might 
all  go  together,  being  five  in  number.  So  we 
walked  forth,  and  the  inhabitants  gazed  upon 
us,  for  the  Quakers  were  seldom  seen  in  that 
town,  so  many  together.  Several  came  after 
us,  and  James  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet among  the  people,  who  were  very  quiet 
and  attentive.  When  he  was  clear,  we  retired 
to  our  inn,  and  divers  followed  us,  who  were 
very  rude  and  wicked,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  hurt  us.  We  had  sweet  comfort  and  re- 
freshment one  in  another  at  our  quarters." 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  not  only  of  the 
zeal  which  the  Truth  gave  those  devoted  men, 
but  also  of  the  continued  sense  that  the  trea- 
sure they  were  intrusted  with,  was  held  "  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  might  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  They 
could  further  adopt  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  des- 
pair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed  ;  always  bearing  about  in  the 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus,  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body."  We  may  also  observe  the  difference 
of  experience  between  S.  Bownas  and  that  pil- 
lar in  the  church,  which  the  former  felt ;  but 
keeping  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  both  were 
baptized  into  the  same  sense  of  their  own  no- 
thingness, in  which  they  were  kept  by  the 
invisible  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  And 
Samuel  Bownas  also  grew  in  his  gift ;  for 
years  afterwards  John  Griffith  speaks  of  him 
as  a  substantial  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by 
whom  he  was  comforted  on  his  first  visit  to 
England. 


No  Life  without  Baptism. 

I  often  wish  on  my  own  account,  to  be  more 
in  substance  than  I  am.  That  infinite  kind- 
ness has  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  common 
salvation,  has  shed  abroad  in  my  heart 
a  measure  of  his  love,  and  strengthened 
me  at  times,  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  I 
trust  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
will  never  be  suffered  to  draw  me  from  the 
belief  of.  But  I  look  at  the  office  of  a  gos- 
pel minister  with  an  awfulness  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  there  are  baptisms,  humilia- 
tions, and  deaths  peculiar  to  it ;  and  that 
except  these  are  often  renewed,  in  order  to 
strip  off  the  plumage  of  past  experience,  and 
of  that  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  which, 
being  like  yesterday's  manna,  cannot  sustain, 
but  subtly  puffs  up  the  mind,  that  the  babe's 
state,  unto  which  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom are  unfolded,  is  unattainable,  and  the 
inscription  of  holiness  unto  the  Lord  is  with- 
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held,  because  they  are  not  cleansed  through 
the  word  spoken  unto  them.  What  will  it  do 
for  us,  even  to  be  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  if  we  submit  not  to  those  purgations 
which  unerring  Wisdom  appoints  1  We  may 
become  vessels  marred  on  the  wheel  ;  or  to 
use  another  simile,  if  we  suffer  not  ourselves 
in  Christian  patience,  to  be  bundled  up  as  with 
the  dry  rods,  and  to  be  as  destitute  of  verdure 
as  they,  we  may  for  want  of  complying  with 
the  appointed  means  of  fruitfulness,  frustrate 
the  Divine  purpose  to  distinguish  those  who 
are  invisibly  preserved  by  the  hidden  life. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  conclude,  that 
in  our  Society  there  are  such  defects;  but  as 
an  individual,  I  find  it  safest,  in  conformity  to 
the  Master's  command,  to  judge  not,  except 
through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  the  judgment  of 
the  everlasting  Father  is  known  ;  and  at  such 
seasons,  the  mind  is  too  much  humbled,  vainly 
to  feed  on  this  revealed  knowledge. — Friends' 
Library,  vol.  xii.  323. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

JOHN  BACKHOUSE. 

John  Backhouse,  of  Darlington,  England,  a 
minister,  deceased  Eighth  month  17,  1847, 
aged  63  years. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Ann  Backhouse,  of  Darlington.  During  his 
youth  he  was  at  times  favoured  with  Divine 
visitations,  but  he  did  not  yield  sufficiently  to 
his  convictions,  and  bend  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Surrounded  by  temporal  blessings, 
and  with  a  large  share  of  bodily  strength  and 
energy,  he  knew  little  of  sorrow  or  anxiety, 
until  he  had  attained  to  manhood. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1809,  he  was  married 
to  Eliza  Church,  of  Cork.  Their  union  prov- 
ed a  very  short  one  ;  for  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1812,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  third 
child,  his  beloved  wife  suddenly  expired  in  his 
arms.  This  was  to  him  a  most  unexpected 
and  awful  stroke ;  and  although  he  ultimately 
felt  that  it  was  a  chastisement  dispensed  by 
his  heavenly  Father,  in  tender  love,  yet  at 
first  he  seems  to  have  feared  that  he  had 
brought  it  upon  himself;  and  the  anguish  of 
1) is  soul  is  strikingly  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  memoranda  made  some 
months  after. 

1813,  Second  month  1st.  "This shock,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  proved  nearly  more 
than  I  could  bear ;  and  indeed,  had  not  the 
Father  of  mercies,  in  his  unmerited  love,  seen 
meet  to  administer  the  cup  of  consolation  to 
me,  I  never  could  have  sustained  the  blow. 
Snatched  as  she  was  from  me,  in  the  bloom 
of  health  and  youth,  and  possessing  qualities 
and  dispositions  rarely  to  be  found,  what  but 
the  hand  of  a  gracious  God,  could  have  spo- 
ken peace  to  my  soul  ?  1  could  only  say,  My 
Cod  !  my  God  !  To  him,  indeed,  1  turned 
with  full  purpose  of  heart  ;  but  truly  what  else 
could  1  do  I  The  world  was  moved  out  of  its 
place  ;  the  old  heaven  and  the  old  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  were  not  within  my  reach  ;  mine 
eyes  could  not  behold  them.  However,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  with  a  determined  resolution,  that  if  he 


would  condescend  to  help  me,  I  would  never 
forsake  him  more." 

John  Backhouse's  state  continued  long  to  be 
one  of  deep  depression  and  conflict  of  mind  ; 
[but  He  who  "  afflicteth  not  willingly,  nor 
grieveth  the  children  of  men,"  in  his  own  good 
I  time,  was  pleased  to  change  the  dispensation, 
[and  give  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

For  some  time  he  had  a  strong  impression 
that  a  gift  in  the  ministry  would  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  in  the  First  month,  1813,  he 
first  spoke  in  our  religious  meetings.  This 
act  of  dedication  proved  the  means  of  remov- 
ing a  heavy  burden  from  his  previously  exer- 
cised mind,  and  sweet  peace  crowned  the 
offering. 

The  truly  parental  care  which  he  had  over 
his  three  little  children,  occupied  him  much, 
and  tended  greatly  to  cheer  his  loneliness;  but 
many  were  the  changes  in  his  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, and  many  trials  and  discouragements 
were  his  portion  as  he  trod  the  solitary  path 
of  life. 

In  1819,  Fifth  month  1st,  he  remarks  : — 
"  Just  returned  from  our  week-day  meeting, 
and,  I  think,  afresh  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
my  drinking  deeper  of  the  spring  of  life.  How 
have  I  longed  this  day  that  all  our  meetings 
may  be  kept  in  the  power  of  God !  that  his 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  may  be 
more  and  more  exalted  by  us  as  a  Society, 
and  that  his  power  may  yet  more  conspicu- 
ously be  witnessed  to  be  the  crown  and  dia- 
dem of  our  assembly." 

1820,  Sixth  month  1st.  "My  hope  and 
confidence  in  Divine  mercy  are  renewed  this 
evening,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort.  Oh  ' 
fit  me  dearest  Father  by  any  means  that  may 
appear  good  in  thy  sight,  for  nearer  union  and 
communion  with  thee,  my  soul's  Beloved ! 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord  !  that  I  have  none  in 
heaven  but  thee,  nor  in  all  the  earth  that  I 
desire  in  comparison  of  thee." 

In  the  year  1823,  he  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage state  with  Katharine  Capper,  of  London, 
and  this  union  proved  a  great  blessing  to  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  his  family  were 
much  tried  by  the  illness  and  declining  health 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  which  induced  them  to 
try  a  change  of  climate  ;  but  whilst  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  they  were  plunged  into  deep 
sorrow  by  the  death  of  this  beloved  child. 
During  their  absence  from  England,  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda  were  penned. 

1829,  Twelfth  month  6ih.  "  Castel  a  Marc, 
First-day.  Held  our  little  meeting;  another 
poor  time.  Indeed  the  feeling  of  my  mind, 
since  coming  into  this  land,  has  been  much  of 
this  nature,  at  limes  being  greatly  oppressed; 
and,  though,  I  trust,  sensible  of  my  own  great 
deficiency,  and  that  in  myself  there  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  this  feeling,  yet  I  think  the 
darkness,  the  ignorance  and  extreme  wretch- 
edness of  the  people,  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  'Darkness'  does  indeed  '  cover  the  earth 
and  gross  darkness  the  hearts  of  the  people' 
in  a  very  affecting  manner." 

1830,  First  month  1st.  "  A  sweet  season 
of  retirement,  in  which  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness was  pleased  to  arise  with  healing  in  his 


wings,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort,  after  a 
long  time  of  deep  and  trying  poverty,  and 
sense  of  more  than  unworthiness.  May  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  stimulate  to  more 
fervent  and  constant  prostration  of  soul  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  I  may  find  mercy,  and 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

Sixth  month  10th.  "Reached  home,  after 
an  absence  of  13  months,  and  much  mental 
suffering  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
daughters;  yet  truly,  may  I  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  my  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  to  my 
humbling  admiration  ;  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  !" 

In  1839  he  attended,  for  the  last  time,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  previous  to  which 
he  obtained  a  certificate  for  visaing  Friends  in 
several  of  the  counties.  In  the  retrospect  of 
this  visit,  he  remarks,  that  his  mind  was  | 
peaceful,  best  help  having  been  vouchsafed  to 
his  comfort.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  had  an 
attack  of  illness,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

1840,  Fifth  month  30th.  "  I  am  now  reco- 
vering from  a  somewhat  serious  attack  of  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  on 
the  30th,  a  very  slight  paralytic  affection  ;  and 
now  ten  days  after,  I  find  my  mental  powers 
very  weak.  I  write  not  these  things  so  much 
to  notice  a  bodily  ailment,  as  to  record  myj 
feelings  under  this  to  me,  awful  visitation,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  continued  and  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  this  time  of 
deep  trial.  Strong  were  my  cries,  and  earn- 
est my  wrestlings,  for  deliverance  from  all 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  ;  that  no  place  in 
my  heart  might  be  unsearched  ;  and  blessed 
be  the  name  of  my  God,  he  did  arise  for  my 
help,  and  saved  me  for  his  mercy's  sake  !  He 
brought  my  soul  out  of  trouble,  and,  on  the 
banks  of  deliverance,  enabled  me  to  sins  hi 
praise  ;  so  that  into  his  hands  I  could  commi 
my  all,  and  bless  his  holy  name,  for  this  hi 
merciful 0 warning  to  be  more  on  the  watel 
against  too  much  thought  about  the  things  ot 
time,  which,  if  not  kept  out,  will  so  fill  the 
mind,  that  there  may  be  scarcely  room  for  the  si 
heavenly  Visiter,  even  as  a  wayfaring  man 
who  tarrieth  for  a  night,  much  less  for  th( 
blessed  Master  to  take  up  his  abode." 

On  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  he  obtained 
certificate  to  visit  parts  of  Lancashire  anc  * 
Yorkshire,  in  company  with  his  dear  wife  ant 
valued  cousin  Margaret  Richardson.  On  re 
turning  from  this  his  last  journey  in  his  Mas 
ter's  service,  he  writes  :  "  Ninth  month  24th 
Reached  Darlington  in  the  morning,  our  mindt 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  tin 
Lord  in  bringing  us  back  in  peace." 

On  the  Slh  of  Ninth  month,  1841,  afte 
some  premonitory  symptoms,  he  suddenly  los 
the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  becaini 
exceedingly  ill.  On  the  13th,  he  expresset 
his  thankfulness  that  he  had  never  had  evei 
one  regret  at  the  sudden  loss  of  his  power? 
but.  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  say,  "  Th 
will  be  done;"  and  added,  that  he  had  ha 
sweetly  in  his  remembrance  a  promise  whic 
was  made  him  a  short  time  back,  viz.  :  "  A 
one,  that  his  mother  comfortclh,  so  will  I  com 
fort  thee,"  saying  that  he  had  never  been  pei 
mitted  to  feel  dismay,  either  at  the  loss  of  hi 
powers,  or  even  at  the  possible  termination  c 
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the  illness;  and  that  he  hoped  and  believed  it 
was  not  presumptuous,  but  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  had  died  for  him, 
and  whose  love  had  flowed  toward  him  again 
and  again,  unworthy  as  he  was ;  so  that  he 
could  truly  say,  he  had  no  desire  so  great  as 
to  walk  closely  with  Him,  and  he  trusted  that, 
through  his  mercy  an  eternal  inheritance  with 
Him  would  be  granted  him. 

14th.  He  requested  a  psalm  to  be  read, 
after  which  he  returned  thanks,  "  that  the 
Lord  had  been  pleased  to  bring  down,  and  lay 
low,  the  loftiness  of  man  in  his  unworthy  ser- 
vant, and  that  he  had  enabled  him  to  receive 
this  dispensation,  awful  as  it  was,  as  one  en- 
tirely of  mercy,"  adding,  "  praises  to  his  ever 
worthy  name." 

In  the  night,  the  indescribable  aching  of  the 
useless  limbs  was  distressingly  painful  ;  in  this 
state  he  uttered  the  words,  "  'eAs  one  whom  his 
mother  comforleth  so  will  I  comfort  thee  ;' 
thou  hast  fulfilled  this  thy  promise  O  Lord  my 
God,  to  thy  helpless  child  ;  continue  to  afford 
such  supplies  of  support  as  thou  mayest  see 
needful,  to  thy  poor  abased  one  !" 

Ninth  month  19th.  He  said  he  had  felt  it 
more  difficult  to  stay  his  mind  upon  his  God 
and  Saviour,  than  before,  and  supplicated, 
;Open  thy  arms,  O  righteous  Father!  and 
nable  thy  poor  child  to  run  into  them,  in  this 
Jour  of  trial." 

.  20i.h.  Having,  at  this  time,  endured  four- 
een  sleepless  nights,  and  being  much  exhaust- 
ed, he  expressed  that,  whether  this  sickness 
were  to  the  death  of  the  body  or  not,  he  trust- 
ed and  believed  it  would  be  to  the  removal  of 
all  doubts  as  to  the  soul,  through  the  love  and 
iki  mercy  of  Christ  Jesus. 

21st.    He  said,  "  I  see  many  things  in 
which  I  might  have  done  better,  many  things 
jvherein  I  might  have  rendered  more  glory  to 
J  py  Maker,  but  in  great  mercy  there  is  no  con- 
Jemnation  on  my  soul.    In  the  beginning  of 
|  Ihis  illness,  I  felt  particularly  that  1  had  suffer- 
fl|i  [d  myself  to  run  after  little  things,  not  only  to 
e  harrassed  by  them,  but  that  they  had  hin- 
li  ered  me  from  so  fully  minding  the  one  thing 
s  I  ought ;  but  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid  ; 
ieji  he  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  is 
d  ecome  my  salvation.   I  trust  that,  whether 
>an  iving  or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's.'  " 

For  some  time  before  his  illness,  he  had 
een  endeavouring  to  diminish  his  cares,  say- 
2jj  ig  that  he  felt  called  upon  so  to  do,  that  the 
ttle  remainder  of  his  time  might  be  more  de- 
oted  to  his  Maker. 

On  the  28th,  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  how 
weetly  they  had  been  enabled,  in  this  afflic- 
on  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  to  breathe  that 
is  will  might  be  done,  who  had  abundantly 
2  [ilfilled  his  promise  in  comforting  them,  add- 
ig,  "  Oh  !  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  what  I 
ave  felt  in  this  illness,  but  that,  if  I  should 
ave  a  little  longer  to  remain  on  this  earth, 
iJhy  lips  may  continually  show  forth  His 
raise,  through  the  renevvings  of  His  grace 
nd  of  His  compassion." 

He  experienced  some  relief  from  his  bodily 
jfferings  by  being  placed  on  a  couch  upon 
is  chest,  in  which  position  he  remained  chiefly 
>r  about  2  years.  During  this  period,  it  was 
articularly  instructive  to  witness  the  cheer- 
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fulness  with  which  he  bore  the  state  of  help- 
lessness to  which  he  was  reduced,  his  mind 
seemed  brought  into  sweet  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  he  not  unfrequently  spoke  of 
these  years  of  suffering  as  being  the  most  fa- 
voured and  happiest  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed 
from  his  windows  the  beauties  of  creation  ;  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  buds,  furnished 
themes  of  delight,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  their 
great  and  gracious  Creator. 

From  a  little  returning  power  in  his  limbs, 
he  was  enabled,  with  considerable  assistance, 
to  walk  a  little  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
he  once  more  attended  meetings,  and  this,  at 
intervals,  he  continued  to  do  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  though  his  state  was  one 
of  great  feebleness.  During  this  long  protract- 
ed probation,  his  voice  was  seldom  heard  in 
public  ministry,  but  in  private  religious  oppor- 
tunities he  often  spoke  in  a  lively  manner. 

As  he  approached  the  close  of  life,  his  spi- 
rit was  evidently  increasingly  sanctified,  and 
made  fit  for  his  change:  the  sweet  serenity  of 
his  mind  was  unclouded  ;  and  whilst  enjoying 
with  gratitude  the  blessings  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  was  continually  rendering 
praise  where  it  was  due,  under  feelings  of  en- 
tire self-abasement,  and  from  a  sense  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  his  Redeemer.  On  the  3d 
of  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  his  own  desire  he 
left  home  for  Shull,  a  sweet  retired  residence 
in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Durham.  In  this 
secluded  place,  he  had,  from  early  life  pass- 
ed 4many  happy  hours,  and  now  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  which  it  afforded,  almost 
daily  taking  a  drive  in  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations. He,  however,  expressed  his  sense  of 
increasing  feebleness,  and  his  belief  that  he 
was  declining;  and  often  at  this  solemn  period, 
did  he  retire  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  the  sacred 
influence  of  whose  Spirit,  seemed  continually 
to  be  the  covering  of  his  mind. 

He  retired  comfortably  to  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  but  early  in  the  morning  an  attack 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  similar  to  what  he 
had  for  some  time  been  subject  to,  came  on  ; 
the  usual  remedies  failed  to  relieve  him,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  he  gently  passed  away, 
we  humbly  believe  to  the  fruition  of  that  bless- 
edness, a  foretaste  of  which  had  so  often  mer- 
cifully been  granted  him. 


Town  of  Borneo. — The  houses  in  all  parts 
of  Borneo  are  built  upon  posts  generally  about 
4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground,  but  sometimes 
more  ;  the  object  of  this  generally  was  for  the 
purposes  of  health,  and  as  a  means  of  preser- 
vation from  noxious  reptiles,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  a  protection  against  their  enemies. 
The  towns  are  always  situated  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  such  low  places  are  often  cho- 
sen as  are  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Borneo 
and  Kalekka  are  the  only  towns  which  I  have 
seen  built  entirely  in  the  water,  the  whole  of 
the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
sultan,  and  one  or  two  of  the  nobles,  being 
built  upon  posts  fixed  in  the  mud  banks  of  the 
river. 

The  public  market  in  the  town  of  Borneo, 
is  held  upon  the  water  by  the  women,  who 
arrive  every  morning  from  the  country  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  for  sale  ; 


the  vendors  are  generally  two  or  three  in  each 
boat,  every  one  of  them  provided  with  a  large 
hat,  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  of  an  umbrella 
shape,  which  serves  to  protect  the  whole  per- 
son from  either  the  sun  or  rain.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  market  boats  assemble  ;  first  about 
the  middle  of  the  town ;  but  floating  up  quietly 
with  the  sluggish  tide,  or  down,  if  the  water 
be  ebbing  ;  during  the  day,  they  are  seen  mov- 
ing slowly  in  and  out  of  the  different  streets 
with  an  occasional  purchaser,  who  is  making 
a  bargain  with  a  market  woman  separated 
from  the  rest.  This  fleet  of  market  boats 
numbers  generally  from  150  to  200,  and  the 
whole  business  transacted  in  them  is  conducted 
by  women.  It  has  generally  dispersed  by 
noon. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — Last  evening  a 
youngster  driving  a  one-horse  dray,  stopped 
his  team  in  front  of  Lefler's  store,  on  Third 
street,  and  went  into  the  store  and  purchased 
some  cakes.  Almost  immediately  the  horse,  a 
spirited  animal,  took  fright  and  ran  off  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  The  boy  had  a  fine  dog 
with  him  that  always  accompanies  the  dray. 
This  dog  had  followed  his  master  into  the 
shop,  but  hearing  the  noise  made  by  the  horse 
in  running  off,  he  started  into  the  street  in 
pursuit  of  the  runaway.  Although  the  horse 
was  going  very  fast  the  dog  soon  caught  up, 
and  dashing  in  front  barked  loudly  in  a  vain 
effort  to  check  him.  The  dog  finding  that 
barking  wouldn't  do,  tried  the  virtue  of  biting, 
and  forthwith  seized  the  horse  by  the  nose 
with  his  teeth,  and  stopped  his  career  instant- 
ly. He  held  on  till  his  master  came  up,  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he  loose  his  hold 
on  the  horse's  nose,  evidently  thinking  that  it 
was  some  neglect  of  his  that  occasioned  the* 
horse  to  run  off,  and  determined  to  hold  him 
safe  until  relieved  from  the  responsibility  by 
his  master. — Louisville  (Ky.\  Courier. 


Fight  between  a  Frog  and  a  Rat. — A  des- 
perate encounter  took  place  between  a  frog 
and  a  rat,  at  a  brook  near  the  slaughter-house 
of  Uriah  Wiggins,  in  this  town,  a  few  days 
ago.  It  appears  that  a  rat  came  down  to  the 
brook  !o  drink,  and  discovering  a  frog,  "  with 
force  and  arms"  made  an  attack  upon  him,  by 
making  a  firm  grasp  with  his  teeth  ;  no  sooner 
did  the  rat  make  his  hold,  than  the  frog  plung- 
ed into  the  water,  dragging  his  antagonist 
with  him,  where  he  remained  until  the  rat  was 
compelled  to  let  go,  and  made  for  dry  land, 
closely  pursued  by  the  frog.  As  soon  as  the 
frog  appeared  above  water,  he  was  again  at- 
tacked by  the  rat,  and  a  second  time  the  latter 
became  the  subject  for  cold  water  bathing. 
This  feat  was  several  times  performed,  until 
the  rat,  from  exhaustion  and  drowning,  fell  a 
prey  to  his  antagonist.  After  the  frog  be- 
came fully  assured  that  his  antagonist  was 
dead,  he  seated  himself  upon  his  dead  carcass, 
with  all  the  complaisance  imaginable,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  exulting, 
as  it  were,  over  his  hard  won  victory.  Seve- 
ral persons  were  present  and  saw  the  fight. — 
Dover  (N.  H.)  Gazette. 
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Never  Alone. — A  pious  cottager  residing  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  and  dreary  heath,  being 
asked  by  a  visiter,  "  Are  you  not  sometimes 
afraid  in  your  lonely  situation,  especially  in 
the  winter  ?"  replied,  "  Oh  no ;  for  Faith  shuts 
the  door  at  night,  and  Mercy  opens  it  in  the 
morning." 


THIS  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  21,  1848. 


"  Evening  Free  Schools. — The  Board  of 
Education,  in  New  York,  established  a  few 
years  since,  a  number  of  free  evening  schools 
for  the  education  of  such  as  could  not  attend 
the  day  schools  ;  and  so  admirably  have  they 
worked,  that  their  number  has  this  year  been 
greatly  increased.  They  are  kept  open  about 
four  months  in  the  year,  during  the  long 
evenings  of  fall  and  winter.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  urge  the  importance  of  these  schools, 
for  we  believe  there  are  few  persons  at  this 
day  but  appreciate  the  value  of  education. 
We  regret,  however — and  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  every  citizen  should  feel  a  personal  in- 
terest— that  such  schools  have  not  yet  been 
established  here,  and  would  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Control  in  this  district,  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  establishments  of  even 
four  or  five  such  schools  in  this  city  would 
prove  of  immense  advantage,  and  afford  the 
means  of  education  to  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren, who,  compelled  to  labour,  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  any  of  the  day 
schools." 

We  would  suggest  another  advantage  that 
might  arise  from  the  institution  of  evening 
schools,  besides  that  given  in  the  above  para- 
graph cut  from  the  Daily  News  ;  which  is  the 
diminution  at  least  of  the  groups  of  boys  col- 
lected after  dark  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
the  suburbs.  The  time  spent  by  them  in  the 
streets  is  occupied  in  idle,  vulgar  conversation, 
their  language  is  often  obscene  and  profane,  and 
thoir  whole  conduct  very  annoying  to  sober 
people.  Having  no  good  object,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be  drawn  into  mischief,  and  from  one 
grade  of  depravity  to  another,  they  are  pre- 
pared for  acts  of  violence  and  depredation. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  is  fast  in- 
creasing ;  and  if  in  addition  to  the  vicious 
children  born  and  educated  here,  we  are  to 
receive  annual  importations  of  the  lowest  class- 
es from  Europe,  every  one  who  values  the  or- 
der and  good  character  of  the  city  ought  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  for  correcting  the 
evils,  to  which  young  men  and  women  are 
exposed.  Home  education  and  early  restraints 
from  bad  company,  living  in  the  streets,  fre- 
quenting theatres,  dance-houses,  dram-shops, 
and  taverns,  demand  the  most  serious  and  un- 
remiiting  attention. 

We  are  full  of  plans  of  "  internal  improve- 
ments," by  which  our  wealth  may  be  increas- 
ed ;  and  the  school  education  of  the  children  is 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of;  but  wc  need  the 
deep  and  religions  concern  of  the  sober  and 
substantial  members  of  every  Christian  denom- 


ination, on  account  of  the  morals  and  princi- 
ples of  the  rising  generation.  Let  every  class 
lay  deeply  to  heart  the  obligations  which  rests 
upon  them ;  to  look  after  in  the  first  place,  the 
youth  of  their  own  society,  and  to  advise  and 
aid  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The 
care  of  the  flock  is  too  much  left  to  the  pastor. 
Religious  men  and  women,  whether  holding 
any  station  or  not  in  the  church,  may  render 
much  effectual  aid  and  strength  to  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children  in  promoting  sober 
and  correct  habits — whose  example  as  they 
advance  to  maturity,  would  have  a  salutary 
influence. 

If  the  different  religious  societies  do  not  se- 
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riously  lay  hold  of  this  subject,  posterity  must 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  corruption  and 
licentiousness  that  are  already  flowing  over 
the  country. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  estate  of  Charles  Gifford,  (noted  4th 
number  of  vol.  21,)  82,  vol.  22;  Wrn.  Hadley,  Jr., 
Mooresville,  Ind.,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  21  ;  Avis  L.  Harris, 
Providence,  R.  L,  82,  vol.  21  ;  John  Jessup,  Moores. 
ville,  Ind.,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  Wm.  C.  Taber,  New 
Bedford,  82,  vol.  22  ;  Mary  H.  Harlan,  per  J.  M.,  84, 
vols.  21  and  22  ;  Ira  Varney,  Franklindale,  82,  vol 
21  ;  Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  agent,  for  E.  B.  Hayward, 
82,  vol.  21 ;  for  estate  of  N.  Popplein,  82,  vol.  21  ;  for 
A.  Rex,  Va.,  $2,  to  39,  vol.  21  ;  Spencer  Ballard,  82, 
vol.  22. 


William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  170  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 
Matron. — Susan  Barton. 
Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


A  member,  residing  in  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, desires  to  procure  a  family  of  Friends  to 
occupy  a  moderate-sized  house,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  parlour  and  other  room,  retained 
by  himself.  The  rent  will  be  taken  in  board. 
Any  communication  on  the  subject  may  be 
addressed  to  **  R."  at  this  office. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent  Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa. ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 


West-town  Boar  ding -School. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  27th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tle, Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street; 


Bellemonte  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Martha  S.  Newbold  continues  her  boarding- 
school  for  Girls,  near  the  Bristol  Turnpike 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from 
Frankford. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Terms. — Thirty-five  dollars  per  quarter,  in- 
cluding washing,  payable  in  advance. 

Twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter  for  week- 
boarders. 

Stationery  and  books  at  the  usual  prices. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
in  Philadelphia,  to  James  S.  Newbold,  No. 
115  South  Fourth  street,  or  to  Josiah  H.  New- 
bold,  No.  242  North  Third  street. 

Bellemonte,  Tenth  month. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  28th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  in  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  Charles  Perry, 
of  Westerly,  to  Temperance,  eldest  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas and  Phebe  Foster,  of  the  former  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Falls,  Bucks 


county,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Isaac  Jones,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  son  of  Isaac  Jones,  late  of  Newton,  deceas. 
ed,  to  Mercy,  daughter  of  Christopher  Healy,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Ninth  month, 
1848,  at  her  residence  near  Leesburg,  Highland  Co.,) 
Ohio,  of  a  short  though  painful  illness,  Rachel,  wifel 
of  Nathan  Hunt,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  Huff,  aged 
forty-eight  years ;  a  valuable  and  beloved  elder  ot 
Fairfield  Monthly  Meeting.    This  dear  Friend  bore 
the  sufferings  incident  to  a  very  painful  and  distress- 
ing disease  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation; 
and  in  humble  hope  looked  forward  to  the  period  ot 
her  release;  having  expressed  to  her  companion  and 
friends,  at  different  times,  that  she  felt  nothing  hr 
her  way,  but  that  all  was  peace.    The  thought  o: 
leaving  her  beloved  family  gave  her  some  concern, 
and  she  feelingly  expressed  a  desire,  that  they  might 
have  confidence  in  the  Lord,  that  a  way  would  be 
made  for  them  where  there  appeared  to  be  none 
saying,  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for  in  this 
world,  but  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesui 
Christ.    She  gave  some  directions  respecting  her  in 
tcrment,  which  she  desired  might  be  decent,  ye 
plain.    Meekness  and  humility  of  spirit,  and  othe) 
peculiarly  tender  sympathies  of  heart,  rendered  hei 
dear  to  her  family,  and  a  large  circle  of  relatives  anc 
friends,  who  deeply  feel  their  irreparable  loss,  yet  an 
consoled  by  the  undoubted  evidence  afforded,  that  not 
withstanding  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  b< 
dissolved,  she  has  a  building  of  God  eternal  in  tin 
heavens. 
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Natives  of  Australia. 

(Concluded  from  page  26.) 
The  Kiley. 

The  following  is  a  lively  description  ©f  kill- 
ing birds  with  a  kind  of  club,  called  a  kiley  or 
boomering : 

"  A  native  perceives  a  large  flight  of  cock- 
atoos  in  a  forest  which  encircles  a  lagoon  ;  the 
expanse  of  water  affords  an  open  clear  space 
above  it,  unencumbered  with  trees,  but  which 
raise  their  gigantic  forms  all  around,  more 
vigorous  in  their  growth  from  the  damp  soil 
in  which  they  flourish;  and  in  their  leafy  sum- 
mits oit  a  countless    number    of  cockatoos, 

screaming  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they 
make  their  arrangements  for  a  night's  sound 
sleep.    The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak, 
draws  his  kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a 
noiseless,  elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon, 
creeping  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  disturbing  the  birds  as  little  as  possible  ; 
their  sentinels  however  take  the  alarm,  the 
cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to  the 
|  trees  near  its  edge,  and  thus  they  keep  concen- 
trating their  forces  as  the  native  advances ; 
J  they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at  hand  but  are 
ignorant  of  its  nature.    At  length  the  pursuer 
almost  reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the 
scared  cockatoos,  with  wild  cries,  spring  into 
the  air  ;  at  the  same  instant  the  native  raises 
his  right  hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and 
bounding  forward  with  his  utmost  speed  for  a 
few  paces  to  give  impetus  to  his  blow,  the 
kiley  quits  his  hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the 
water,  but  when  it  has  almost  touched  the  un- 
ruffled surface  of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards 
with   inconceivable  velocity,  and  with  the 
ii  strangest  contortions.    In  vain  the  terrified 
cockatoos  strive  to  avoid  it ;  it  sweeps  wildly 
ll  and  uncertainly  through  the  air,  and  so  ec- 
Jcentric  are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a 
(■slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  it 
•endowed  with  life,  and  with  fell  swoops,  in 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds, — some  of 
whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought  scream, 
ing  to  the  earth." 


These  kileys  that 

"  Whizz  and  whirl 
In  strange  contortions  through  the  air," 

are  very  curious  weapons.  Haygarth  in  his 
"  E'ish  Life  in  Australia,"  gives  the  folK  wing 
account  of  them  : 

"  The  most  curious  missile  is  the  boomer- 
ing, which  may  unquestionably  be  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  offensive  weapon  ever 
found  in  the  possession  of  savages.  It  is  a 
thin  curved  piece  of  wood,  varying  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  inches 
broad  ;  one  side  is  slightly  rounded,  the  other 
is  perfectly  flat.  When  thrown,  it  must  be 
held  by  that  end  which  brings  the  flat  side  on 
the  right  hand,  or  outside.       *  * 

"  It  is  only  when  thrown  for  amusement 
that  the  wonders  of  the  boomering  are  fully 
developed.  Whenever  there  was  a  camp  of 
Blacks  near  our  station,  it  used  to  be  our 
great  delight  to  assemble  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  of  its  inmates,  and  offer  a  prize, 
some  tobacco  or  flour,  to  the  one  who  acquit- 
ted himself  the  best  with  his  boomering  :  thus 
pitted  against  each  other  in  friendly  strife, 
they  would  go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  fairly 
astonish  the  white  men.  Doubtful  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
feat,  an  Australian  black  can  tfnrow  this  whim- 
sical weapon  so  as  to  cause  it  to  describe  a 
complete  circle  in  the  air  ;  or,  to  give  the  read- 
er a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant,  he  would 
stand  in  front  of  a  tolerably  large  house,  on 
the  grass-plot  before  the  door,  and  send  his 
boomering  completely  round  the  building, 
from  left  to  right ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would, 
upon  leaving  his  hand,  vanish  round  the  right 
corner,  and  re-appearing  at  the  left,  eventually 
fall  at  his  feet.  The  whole  circumference  of 
the  circle  thus  described  is  frequently  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  up- 
wards, when  hurled  by  a  strong  arm  ;  but  the 
wonder  lies  wholly  in  its  encircling  properties, 
and  not  in  the  distance  to  which  it  may  be 
sent. 

"  When  forcibly  thrown,  its  course  is  very 
rapid,  equalling  the  speed  of  an  arrow  for 
about  fifty  yards,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point 
where  it  first  begins  to  alter  its  course  ;  thence 
it  continues  its  career  at  about  half  speed,  and 
so  gradually  flies  with  diminishing  impetus, 
until,  as  usual,  it  returns  to  the  spot  whence  it 
started.  Its  flight  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  bird  ; 
and,  occasionally,  when  great  strength  has 
been  exerted,  it  hovers  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore it  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  continuing  its 
rotatory  motion,  remains  in  other  respects 
quite  stationary,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
humming-top  when  it  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
ground.  A  deep  hurtling  sound  accompanies 
its  course ;  during  the  whole  of  which  it  re- 


volves with  such  rapidity  as  to  appear  like  a 
wheel  in  the  air. 

"  By  holding  it  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so 
as  to  bring  the  flat  side  on  the  left  hand,  a  cir- 
cle may  be  described  in  the  other  direction,  i. 
e.,  from  left  to  right,  for  the  flat  must  always 
be  the  outer  side.  But  the  prettiest  evolution 
it  can  be  made  to  perform  is  the  following: — 
It  is  thrown  with  a  tendency  downwards  ;  upon 
which,  after  having  gone  some  twenty  yards, 
one  point  of  it  tips  the  ground,  three  limes 
successively,  at  intervals  of  about  the  same 
distance,  rebounding  with  a  sound  like  the 
twang  of  a  harp-string;  meanwhile  it  still  con- 
tinues its  circular  course,  until,  as  before,  it 
returns  to  the  thrower.  This  feat  is  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  that  of  sending  it 
through  the  air,  and  requires  all  the  thrower's 
skill :  there  is  one  precise  distance,  and  no 
other,  at  which  it  should  first  strike  the  ground  ; 
for  if  it  does  so  too  forcibly,  its  progress  is 
wholly  arrested  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  depressed,  and  fails  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  its  course  is  then 
completely  altered  ;  for,  shortly  after  passing 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  have  rebounded,  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  towers  up  in  the  air  to  the 
height  of  about  fifty  feet,  whence  it  falls  down 
almost  perpendicularly." 

Lieutenant  Eyre  mentions  that  his  arm  was 
once  nearly  broken  by  a  kiley,  thrown  by  a 
native  who  was  standing  by  his  side;  though 
he  watched  it  as  it  circled  towards  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

Though  the  Australians  do  not  reject  from 
their  bill  of  fare  much  that  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting life,  yet  there  are  a  few  articles  which 
they  will  not  touch,  because  forbidden  by  the 
superstitious  notions  derived  from  their  fore- 
fathers. 

When  Captain  Grey  was  returning  from  his 
second  disastrous  expedition  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Australia,  after  he  and  his  men  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  in  an  almost 
starving  condition  were  making  their  way  on 
foot  to  the  English  settlements,  they  came  upon 
a  river,  on  whose  banks  were  a  species  of  fresh 
water  muscle.  On  ordering  Kaiber  the  native 
who  accompanied  him,  to  gather  some  of  these, 
"  he  refused  positively  to  touch  one  of  them, 
and  evidently  regarded  them  with  a  supersti- 
tious dread  and  abhorrence.  My  arguments 
to  induce  him  to  move  were  all  thrown  away ; 
he  constantly  affirmed  that  if  he  touched  these 
shell-fish,  through  their  agency  the  boyl-yas 
would  acquire  some  mysterious  influence  over 
him,  which  would  end  in  his  death.  He  could 
not  state  a  recent  instance  of  any  ill  effects 
having  happened  from  handling  or  catching 
the  muscle ;  but  when  I  taunted  him  with  this, 
he  very  shrewdly  replied,  that  his  inability  to 
do  so  only  arose  from  the  fact  of  nobody  being 
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'  wooden-headed  enough'  to  meddle  with  them  ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them.  This  much  he  assured  me 
was  certain  :  that  a  very,  very  long  time  ago, 
some  natives  had  eaten  them,  and  that  bad 
spirits  had  immediately  killed  them  for  so 
doing. 

"  Kaiber  was  a  great  deal  too  sensible  a 
fellow  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  prey  to  so 
ridiculous  a  superstition  as  this  was  ;  1  there- 
fore ordered  him  instantly  to  go  and  bring 
some  of  these  muscles  to  me ;  that  I  intended 
to  eat  them,  but  that  he  could  in  this  respect 
please  himself.  He  hereupon,  after  thinking 
for  a  moment  or  two,  got  up  to  obey  me,  and 
walked  away  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  heard 
him  whilst  occupied  in  the  task,  lamenting  his 
fate  most  bitterly.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that 
he  had  not  died  either  of  hunger  or  thirst,  but 
this  was  all  owing  to  his  courage  and  strong 
sinews,  yet  what  would  these  avail  against  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  boyl-yas.  '  They 
will  eat  me  at  night,  whilst,  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue, I  must  sleep.'  Amidst  these  and  sundry 
other  similar  exclamations,  he  brought  the  mus- 
cles to  me  ;  by  this  time  my  fire  was  prepared, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  making  such  a 
meal  as  the  weak  state  of  my  stomach  would 
admit  of.  No  inducement  of  mine  could,  how- 
ever prevail  upon  Kaiber  to  share  with  me." 

After  this  meal  they  travelled  on  again,  and 
did  not  halt  that  night  until  it  was  dark.  "The 
men  made  their  fire,  and  I  lighted  mine  from 
theirs ;  but  scarcely  was  this  done  ere  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  I  had  no  blankets  or  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  against  this,  and  Kaiber  was 
in  the  same  predicament,  so  that  when  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  our  position  became  pitiable 
in  the  extreme,  for  I  know  not  if  I  ever  before 
suffered  so  much  from  cold  ;  and  to  add  to  my 
annoyance,  I  every  now  and  then  heard  Kai- 
ber chattering  to  himself  under  its  effects,  ra- 
ther than  singing, — 

'  Oh,  wherefore  did  he  eat  the  muscles? 
Now  the  boyl-yas  storms  and  thunders  make; 
Oh,  wherefore  did  he  eat  the  muscles  ?' 

"At  last  I  so  completely  lost  my  tempen 
that  1  roared  out,  '  You  stone-headed  fellow, 
Kaiber,  if  you  talk  of  muscles  again,  I'll  beat 
you.'  '  What  spoke  I  this  morning,'  replied 
Kaiber,  'you  are  stone-headed.  We  shall  be 
dead  directly  ;  wherefore  eat  you  the  mus- 
cles?'" 

Notwithstanding  Kaiber's  prophecy,  the 
morning  found  them  alive,  though  in  a  mis- 
erable condition  ;  and  it  is  probable  Captain 
Grey's  experiment,  though  it  may  have  sue 
ceeded  in  relieving  his  hunger,  failed  to  con- 
vince the  native  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
boyl-yas. 


A  New  Cave  Explored. 

Professor  Carroll,  with  thirteen  pupils  of 
Mercer  University,  explored  a  second  mam- 
moth cave  in  August  last,  which  is  entered 
through  Raccoon  mountain,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  Tennessee  and  Georgia ;  and 
which  is  now  called  the  Student's  Cave.  A 
communication  in  the  Savannah  Republican 
gives  these  descriptions  : 


The  peculiar  feature  of  the  cave  is,  that  it 
consists  of  an  irregular  passage  or  "entry," 
with  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  suites  of  rooms, 
opening  at  irregular  distances  on  each  side. 
The  width  of  the  entry  is  about  twenty  feet, 
and  the  roof  varies  from  five  to  sixty  feet  in 
height.  The  floor  is  in  some  places  even, 
though  generally  it  is  covered  with  masses  of 
fallen  rock  and  disfigured  by  yawning  caverns, 
which  it  required  much  care  to  pass  over  in 
safety.  The  ceiling  is  in  no  place  smooth, 
but  there  hung  from  it  short  stalactites  which 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  better  then  a 
washer  woman's  smoothing-irons,  fastened  by 
the  handles  to  the  roof,  and  hanging  an  inch 
or  two  apart. 

Down  this  entry  the  party  passed  for  half  a 
mile,  until  they  came  to  where  it  swells  out  to 
large  dimensions,  and  descends  very  abruptly 
for  quite  a  hundred  feet,  forming  a  huge  and 
unsightly  chamber.  Terminating  their  explo- 
ration in  this  direction  here,  they  retraced 
their  steps.  About  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance,  however,  is  to  be  found  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  cave  through  which  they 
passed.  Here  a  noble  and  lofty  dome,  with 
all  its  proportions  perfect,  spanned  the  entire 
passage.  On  the  right  to  our  coming  from 
the  entrance,  and  immediately  under  the  dome, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  there  is  a  deep 
recess,  formed  by  a  bold  curve  of  the  wall,  on 
each  side.  The  back  ground  of  this  recess  is 
filled  up  by  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  Gre- 
cian temple,  which  would  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  Parthenon  in  its  best  days. 
Aided  a  little  by  the  excitement  of  the  visiter, 
and  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lights,  the 
facade  is  perfect.  A  little  back  of  the  regu- 
lar line  of  the  wall  extends  a  row  of  massive 
fluted  columns,  pediment  and  all,  while  in  the 
rear  still  appears  the  body  of  the  temple,  the 
door  in  the  right  place,  and  of  the  right  di- 
mensions, and  all  the  proportions  perfect. 

On  the  left  of  the  passage,  and  under  the 
same  dome,  ascends  a  regular  winding  stair- 
way, about  five  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  of 
stalactite  formation,  in  some  places  as  smooth 
as  glass,  in  others  grooved,  and  in  others  still 
pilastered,  and  they  glittered  in  the  torch  light 
like  polished  diamonds.  When  they  had  as- 
cended this  stairway  some  thirty-five  feet,  they 
came  to  a  wall  which  closed  it  up  at  right 
angles.  In  the  middle  of  this  wall,  and  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  there  is  an  opening 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through 
which  they  crawled.  And  here  they  entered 
into  a  suite  of  rooms  gorgeous,  beyond  de- 
scription. The  first  was  a  small  ante-cham- 
ber, about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  walls 
of  stalactite  and  the  floor  of  stalagmite,  and 
the  ceiling  so  high  that  with  all  three  of  their 
torches  together  they  could  not  get  a  glimpse 
of  it. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  chamber,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  next  room,  were  two  splendid 
columns,  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter— that  on  the  right  seemed  to  be  made 
of  large  translucent  shell,  (resembling  those 
beautiful  shells,  that  ornament  the  mantels  of 
the  rich,)  and  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness above — the  one  on  the  left  appeared  as 
perfect  a  Corinthian  column,  gorgeous  capital 


and  all,  as  art  could  fashion.  Passing  between 
these  and  through  an  arched  doorway,  they 
entered  into  another  large  room ;  here  was  al- 
most every  variety  of  stalagmite  formation  that 
can  be  imagined.  Statues  and  busts,  trees 
and  bushes  covered  with  sleet,  thrones,  pyra- 
mids and  shafts  studded  the  floor  in  splendid 
profusion.  Gorgeous  columns  extended  up  to 
the  ceiling,  and  heavy  stalactites  terminating 
below  in  their  curled  leaves,  reached  down  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  floor.  One  of  these, 
when  struck,  sounded  like  the  tolling  of  a  large 
bell,  another  gave  forth  the  deep  tones  of  the 
largest  pipes  of  the  organ,  not  faintly,  but  fill-  | 
ing  with  its  loud  peal  the  whole  compass  of 
the  cavern,  while  its  rich  note  swelled  and  re- 
verberated in  the  arches  below. 

The  next  chamber  seemed  to  be  a  regular 
wardrobe,  with  ladies'  dresses  hanging  all  I 
around  the  walls,  every  fold  in  the  garments 
being  as  distinctly  marked  as  if  they  were  ve-  j 
ritable  dresses.  In  the  fourth  room,  on  a 
smooth  place  on  the  wall,  the  party  wrote 
their  names  and  the  date  of  their  visit  with 
charcoal,  which  has  doubtless  long  before  this, 
been  obliterated.  To  this  suite  of  rooms  they 
gave  the  name  of  Cathedral. 


f  For  "  The  Friend." 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  of  the 
lives  of  two  Scottish  peasants — whose  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  and  whose  re- 
solute spirit  of  independence  have  been  rarely 
surpassed — is  taken  from  the  North  American 
Review. 

What  a  picture  does  it  present  of  the  hard- 
ships and   difficulties)    with    wliir»h    tho  great 

mass  of  the  British  population  has  to  struggle  ! 
and  what  force  does  it  add  to  the  exclamation 
of  the  peasant  poet  of  Scotland, 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these 
volumes,*  not  because  the  two  brothers  whose 
writings  and  biographies  are  contained  in  them 
had  any  very  remarkable  gifts  of  intellect,  or 
were  ever  likely  to  gain  a  distinguished  place, 
either  by  their  genius  or  their  eccentricities,  in 
the  list  of  uneducated  poets.  They  were  re- 
presentatives of  a  class — the  best  class,  it  is 


*  1 .  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasant- 
ry.  By  Alexander  Beth une,  a  Labourer.  Edinburgh: 
Fraser  &.  Co.    1838.  18mo. 

2.  Practical  Economy  explained  and  enforced  in  a 
Scries  of  Lectures.  By  Alexander  Bethune,  Labourer, 
Author  of  "Talcs  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peas- 
antry," and  John  Bethune,  a  Fifcshire  Forester.  Ed- 
inburgh  :  Adam  &.  Charles  Black.  1839.  18mo.  pp. 
278. 

3.  Poems,  by  the  late  John  Bethune ;  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life,  by  his  Brother.  London  :  Ham- 
ilton,  Adams  &  Co.    1841.    l8mo.  pp.  304. 

4.  The  Scottish  Peasant's  Fireside,  a  Series  of  Tales 
and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Character  of  the  Peas- 
antry of  Scotland.  By  Alexander  Bethune,,  Labourer. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  &.  Charles  Black.  1843.  18mo. 
pp.  330. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Bethune,  embracing  Se. 
lections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Literary  Re. 
mains.  Compiled  and  edited  by  William  Crombie. 
Author  of  "Hours  of  Thought,"  &c.  Aberdeen  :  Gj 
&  R.  King.    1845.    18mo.  pp.  390. 
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true,  but  we  hope  also  a  tolerably  numerous 
one — among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  who 
have  always  been  noted  for  the  possession  of 
higher  traits  of  character  than  are  usually 
found  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  The 
hardships  which  they  endured  were  very 
great ;  they  were  born  poor,  and  misfortune 
seemed  to  pursue  them  through  life  with  unre- 
lenting severity.  Their  industry,  sobriety,  and 
good  sense,  their  noble  independence  and  firm- 
ness of  spirit,  and  their  spotless  lives,  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  them,  one  would  hope, 
to  a  position  of  tolerable  comfort,  even  if  the 
circumstances  by  .which  they  were  surrounded 
from  the  first  had  been  more  unfavourable 
than  they  were.  But  they  were  unlucky  in 
ovcry  thing  they  undertook;  accident,  disease, 
and  death  repeatedly  interfered  with  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  and  finally  carried  them 
both  off,  when  they  had  hardly  attained  mid- 
dle age,  and  before  their  case  had  been  made 
sufficiently  public  to  attract  universal  sympa- 
thy and  respect.  Their  story  is  a  painfully 
interesting  one,  and,  though  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause,  is  still  as  rich  in  instruction  as 
the  more  tragic  record  of  the  life  of  Burns. 
We  gladly  do  our  part  to  make  it  better  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  could 
never  have  supposed  that  their  names  would 
be  mentioned. 

Alexander  Bethune,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Letham, 
Fifeshire,  in  July,  1804.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  servant  before  his  marriage,  and  was 
an  ordinary  farm-labourer  afterwards,  was 
obliged  frequently  to  shift  his  residence  to  pro- 
cure employment.  In  1812,  when  John,  his 
second  son,  was  born,  he  was  living  at  a  place 
called  The  Mount,  once  well  known  as  the 
home  of  Sir  David  Lindsay^  whom  Scott  cele- 
brates in  lines  which  have  rather  more  sound 
than  poetry  : — 

"Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  hath  charms, — 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  The  Mount, 
Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms." 

The  mother,  though  she  also  had  been  a  do- 
mestic, was  better  educated  than  her  husband, 
and  was  fond  of  repeating  ballads  and  other 
poetry,  which  first  gave  the  boys  a  liking  for 
rhymes.  She  was  religiously  inclined,  thought- 
lessly generous  to  others  who  were  no  poorer 
than  herself,  and  not  a  good  housewife,  so 
that  her  household  were  more  indebted  to  her 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  than  for  any 
domestic  comforts.  She  taught  the  two  boys 
to  read,  and  gave  them  a  little  instruction  in 
writing  and  arithmetic  ;  whatever  facility  they 
afterwards  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  pen  or 
with  figures  was  gained  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, as  Alexander  went  to  school  only  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  John  only  for  one 
day.  To  herd  cows,  to  carry  to  their  father 
his  dinner,  when  he  was  at  work  in  some  dis- 
tant field,  and  to  help  him  throughout  the  af- 
ternoon in  his  task  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
furze,  was  the  employment  of  both  lads  while 
they  were  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
At  the  latter  period,  they  began  the  ruder  toil 
of  ditching  or  breaking  stones  on  the  highway, 
and  were  able  to  earn,  when  they  worked  by 


the  piece,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  day.  During 
the  winter,  the  weather  being  often  very  se- 
vere, and  their  work  on  the  road  giving  no 
motion  to  their  lower  limbs,  the  legs  and  feet 
of  John,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  were  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  freezing ;  and  the 
older  brother  complained,  that,  on  first  attempt- 
ing to  move  in  the  morning,  "  his  joints  creak- 
ed like  machinery  wanting  oil." 

But  these  hardships  did  not  overcome  their 
love  of  reading,  and  whatever  books  they  could 
borrow  in  the  neighbourhood  were  diligently 
studied  by  the  light  of  the  evening  fire.  In 
the  summer  of  1825,  a  poor  student  from  the 
College  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  struggling 
hard  for  an  education,  taught  a  small  school 
at  Lochend,  where  the  Belhunes  then  lived. 
Alexander  obtained  some  instruction  from  him 
in  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  still  more  affected  by  the  long  reci- 
tations of  poetry,  with  which  this  young  stu- 
dent, who  had  an  excellent  memory,  often  fa- 
voured him.  He  began  to  copy  out  some 
extracts  from  books,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  to  make  remarks  upon  them,  in  which  he 
strove  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  originals. 
Bunyan,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Blair,  the  author 
of  "  The  Grave,"  were  his  great  favourites. 
If  he  had  not  possessed  good  judgment,  a  man- 
ly and  sedate  turn  of  mind,  and  a  very 
even  temper,  these  studies  would  probably 
have  been  only  an  injury  to  him,  by  making 
him  more  sensible  to  the  hardships  of  his  lot, 
and  giving  him  more  ambition  than  circum- 
stances could  ever  gratify.  But  his  letters, 
poems,  and  other  writings  show  no  traces  of  a 
restless  or  repining  spirit,  and  he  makes  no 
parade  of  fortitude  or  self-denial.  He  was  too 
proud  to  complain,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
the  feeling  of  independence  «ven  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent.  Now  and  then,  some  expres- 
sions of  impatience  escaped  him  against  the 
rich  who  made  a  poor  use  of  their  weahh, 
while  he  saw  clearly  how  much  might  be  ac- 
complished by  it  ;  but  the  feeling  even  in  this 
case  was  dictated  more  by  regard  for  others 
than  for  himself.  The  only  change  he  desir- 
ed in  his  own  lot  was  one  to  be  produced  en- 
tirely by  his  own  exertions. 

The  family  was  not  so  poor  but  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  their  becoming  poorer. 
As  the  father  grew  old,  his  health  failed,  his 
earnings  were  cut  off,  and  the  attempts  made 
to  relieve  him  were  attended  with  expenses 
which  ran  them  considerably  into  debt.  As 
the  weaving  business  was  then  prosperous, 
higher  wages  could  be  earned  at  it  than  by  or- 
dinary labour  on  a  farm  ;  so  it  was  determined 
that  John,  now  twelve  years  old,  should  be 
bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver  for  two  years, 
on  condition  of  receiving  half  his  wages  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  boarding  himself.  When 
he  had  learned  the  craft,  the  expectation  was 
that  he  could  teach  his  older  brother,  who,  in 
the  meanwhile,  by  desperate  economy,  might 
save  enough  to  buy  a  loom.  Then  they  could 
each  earn  2s.  Qd.  a  day,  instead  of  less  than 
half  that  sum,  which  was  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural wages.  The  spirits  of  both  were  high, 
and  before  John's  apprenticeship  had  half  ex- 
pired, he  made  the  discovery  that,  by  allowing 
his  master  to  take  the  whole,  instead  of  half, 


of  his  earnings,  his  term  might  be  abridged 
full  six  months.  The  sequel  of  the  attempt 
may  be  told  in  Alexander's  words,  which  he 
wrote  as  the  biographer  of  his  brother. 

"  From  the  estate  having  changed  masters, 
his  father  had  lost  his  situation  as  forester ; 
and  being  now,  from  the  infirmities  of  ap- 
proaching age,  unable  to  endure  the  privations 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a  common 
labourer,  to  provide  for  his  comfort  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  was  another  motive  for 
making  the  most  of  every  thing.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  a  house  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  his  father  lived  was  taken  as  a  work- 
shop ;  by  the  most  desperate  economy,  about 
£10  had  been  previously  saved  to  purchase 
looms,  and  other  articles  appropriate  to  weav- 
ing j  and  at  Martinmas,  1825,  he  commenced 
that  business  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  as  an  apprentice.  The 
£10  was  fairly  expended  in  procuring  a  pro- 
per supply  of  utensils.  The  future,  however, 
was  stil  1* bright,  and  his  hopes  of  independence 
were  high  ;  but  a  sad  disappointment  was  be- 
fore him. 

"  The  effect  of  the  almost  universal  failures 
which  occurred  in  the  end  of  1825  and  begin- 
ning of  1826,  was  severely  felt  by  him  and 
his  apprentice  almost  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  career.  While  thousands,  who 
had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness,  were  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  starva- 
tion, they  were  glad  to  find  employment  as 
labourers, — the  one  at  Is.  2d.  and  the  other  at 
Is.  a  day.  Before  the  trade  had  recovered, 
the  house  which  he  had  occupied  as  a  work- 
shop was  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  family  ;  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  it 
did  not  appear  that  it  would  have  been  advisa- 
ble to  make  any  great  sacrifice  to  obtain  an- 
other, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  weaving 
utensils,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  cost 
what  would  have  been  a  little  fortune  to  him, 
were  no  better  than  so  much  useless  lumber. 
His  hopes  from  this  quarter  were  now  com- 
pletely at  an  end, — and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  of  that  series  of  disappointments  of 
which  his  future  history  in  a  great  measure 
consists." — Life  of  J.  Bethune,  pp.  29,  30. 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  Kentucky  Slave  Laic. — The  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  in  Kentucky, 
by  which  free  negroes  coming  into  the  State, 
are  arrested  and  sold  for  one  year,  after  re- 
maining 30  days,  (unless  they  give  bond  to 
leave,)  has  just  been  decided  upon  by  Judge 
Bullock.  In  the  case  of  Turner  Roberts,  from 
Indiana,  he  decides  that  the  law  was  valid- and 
binding,  and  R.  having  violated  it,  must  sub- 
mit to  its  penalties. 

Exportation  of  English  Felons  to  America. 
— According  to  the  London  Times,  an  associ- 
ation in  England,  of  which  Lord  Ashley  is  the 
President,  are  busily  at  work  weeding  English 
society  of  the  thieves,  felons,  pickpockets  and 
reprobates  of  all  descriptions,  and  sending 
them  out  to  this  country.  The  Times  de- 
nounces this  expedient  as  an  "  intolerable  inju- 
ry unjustifiably  inflicted  on  the  United  States." 

If  this   be  so,  our  Government  should; 
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promptly  and  firmly  remonstrate  against  it  to 
the  British  Government.  No  country  has  any 
right  thus  to  ship  off  its  criminals  to  any  other. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  a  similar  attempt 
made  some  years  since  by  one  of  the  continen- 
tal nations,  or  rather  by  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, led  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  which  proved  effectual.  If  any 
such  '  association'  exists  in  England,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  to  require  of  the  British  autho- 
rities its  suppression,  so  far  at  least  as  practical 
results  are  concerned. — N.  Y.  Com. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  Spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beach,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.    The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

Longfellow. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

Thomas  Scattergood  was  characterized  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  disposition  he  carried  with  him 
into  his  daily  associations  with  the  world, — 
into  his  treatment  of  his  workmen, — into  his 
intercourse  in  his  family  circle.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  the  sorrows  of  those  around 
him,  and  his  time  and  influence  were  zealous- 
ly employed  in  alleviating  them  as  far  as  he 
could.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  coming  one  day  into  his 
tan-yard,  he  found  one  of  his  young  journey- 
men resting  on  a  beam,  apparently  in  great 
pain.  The  seat  of  uncomfortable  feelings  was 
indicated  by  the  pressure  of  one  hand  on  his 
breast.  Thomas  addressed  him  kindly,  and 
told  him,  the  business  was  too  laborious  for 
him,— in  short,  that  it  was  killing  him.  The 
journeymnn  answered,  he  knew  it  was,  but 


could  not  help  himself.  Thomas  in  reply 
said,  "  Keep  school ;  and  I  will  go  and  get  one 
for  thee."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  in 
his  new  avocation  the  health  of  the  young 
man  grew  firm,  and  he  ceased  not  to  regard 
with  love  and  admiration  during  a  long  life, 
he  who  had  been  to  him,  as  he  was  to  many 
others,  a  friend  in  need. 

As  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on, 
Friends  in  London,  as  well  as  in  different  parts 
of  the  colonies,  looked  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia  as  the  one  that  must  take  a 
prominent  part  in  giving  advice  and  counsel 
to  their  brethren  on  the  American  continent, 
during  the  serious  difficulties  that  were  im- 
pending. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Fifth 
month,  1776,  thus  wrote  to  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia : 

"  Dear  Friends, — As  the  communication 
between  us  and  Friends  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  America,  with  whom  we  have  hith- 
erto corresponded,  in  order  to  promote  their 
growth  in  the  Truth,  and  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  is  now  become  difficult  and  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  we  cannot  but  entreat  your 
Christian  care  and  regard  may  be  extended  to 
them,  during  the  present  troubles,  as  way  may 
be  made  for  it.  We  have  abundant  cause  on 
your  account,  to  be  humbly  bowed  in  rever- 
ence of  spirit  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the 
gracious  help  extended  to  you,  in  this  sifting 
season,  enabling  you  to  give  the  word  of  wis- 
dom and  exhortation  to  the  state  of  things,  as 
they  have  arisen  amongst  you.  Therefore, 
dearly  beloved  Friends,  in  the  true  fellowship 
of  our  Holy  Head,  we  feel  our  spirits  baptized 
into  deep  sympathy  with  you,  and  our  labour 
and  travail  on  your  behalf  is,  that  you  may  be 
more  and  more  strengthened  in  our  most  holy 
faith  ;  and  as  you  continue  your  steadfastness 
in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, in  all  your  exercises,  you  will  be  guided 
and  led  into  all  truth.  Therefore,  brethren 
and  sisters  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  fa- 
mily, seeing  you  have  the  Lamb  for  your 
leader,  and  the  Anointing  for  your  teacher, 
we  cannot  but  press  it  may  be  your  daily  ex- 
ercise, to  seek  after  the  renewed  aid  and 
assistance  of  Israel's  God,  who  will  be  a  lamp 
to  your  paths,  a  light  to  your  feet,  and  the 
never-failing  helper  of  all  his  faithful  depend- 
ing children." 

The  epistle  closes  with  a  desire  that  the 
purport. of  it,  with  such  advices  as  Philadelphia 
Friends  might  think  necessary,  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  on  the 
American  continent. 

This  epistle  was  printed  and  spread  as  re- 
quested ;  and  the  next  year,  1777,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  Yearly  Meetings  appointed  delegates 
to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  This  they 
continued  to  do  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war.  North  Carolina  and  New  York  occa- 
sionally sent  representatives  during  the  same 
period,  and  asked  advice  and  counsel  on  diffi- 
cult subjects. 

Many  persons  in  New  England  suffered  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
morcc,  fisheries,  and  other  means  of  employ- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  close  blockade  of  their 
ports  by  the  British  fleet.    This  brought  com- 


parative destitution  upon  a  large  class  amongst 
them,  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into  by  them  in  their  various 
meetings,  and  a  large  sum  obtained,  which 
was  judiciously  distributed  amongst  the  suffer- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  not  Friends,  by  Moses 
Brown,  and  other  trust-worthy  individuals  in 
New  England.  Some  interesting  particulars 
and  anecdotes  connected  with  this  will  be  nar- 
rated hereafter,  when  we  come  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Moses  Brown. 

Thomas  Scattergood  had  his  share  of  pe- 
cuniary losses  from  military  distraints  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  various  trials 
and  exercises  which  came  upon  him  during 

that   period,  were  no    doubt   nil  wurking  for 

good  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  His 
hold  on  earthly  things  was  more  shaken,  his 
dedication  to  his  religious  duty  grew  more 
confirmed,  and  he  was  prepared  with  many 
others  in  quietness  and  confidence,  to  trust 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  all  earthly  posses- 
sions, into  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent  One.  There  was  indeed 
manifested  by  some  a  very  remarkable  degree 
of  calmness  and  Christian  courage,  in  the 
midst  of  outward  commotions,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  wrongs,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
ignorance,  covetousness,  and  prejudice,  were 
all  leagued  against  them. 

The  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war,  rapidly  sank 
in  credit,  yet  as  it  continued  to  be  by  the  law 
a  legal  tender,  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
receive  it  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  at  its 
par  value,  even  when  it  was  not  worth  more 
than  10  cents  in  a  dollar.  This  law  was  pe- 
culiarly unjust  in  its  operation  upon  Friends, 
who  were  not  allowed  by  their  cnnsnieniinns 
feelings  of  right,  to  force  the  money  upon 
others  in  payment  of  their  debts  contracted  on 
a  specie  basis,  and  yet  were  obliged  to  receive 
it  for  their  dues.  Many  an  old  debt  to  them 
on  bond  and  note  of  hand,  was  cancelled  by 
paper,  bought  by  their  debtors  at  from  50  to 
95  per  cent,  discount.  The  diaries  and  ac- 
counts kept  by  individuals  duriDg  the  war, 
present  many  items  which  strike  the  reader  of 
the  present  day  with  momentary  surprise.  We 
find  a  schoolmaster  paying  a  dollar  for  a  slate- 
pencil,  and  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  a 
slate.  Housekeepers  note  down  the  payment 
of  8  and  10  dollars  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
several  dollars  a  pound  for  a  quarter  of  veal. 

A  few  Friends  would  not  take  the  "  Conti- 
nental money,"  as  it  was  called,  but  almost 
all  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  receive  it,  as  it  was  almost 
the  only  currency  then  in  the  market.  Every 
article  of  merchandize  had  two  prices,  the 
specie  price  and  the  "  continental"  price. 
Many  anecdotes  are  in  existence  relative  to 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  money. 
One  we  will  narrate.  An  individual  had  long 
been  indebted  to  a  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  who 
had  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  a  dollar 
of  it.  The  debtor  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  creditor  would  not  receive  continental 
money,  concluded  that  he  might  now  without 
parting  with  a  sixpence  pay  off  his  debt.  The 
law  stated  that  if  a  debtor,  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses,  offered  to  pay  with  the  "  Congress 
money,"  and  it  was  not  received,  the  debt  was 
forever  cancelled.  The  person  we  have  spo- 
ken of,  bringing  his  witnesses,  called  on  the 
creditor,  and  laying  down  his  paper  on  the 
counter,  told  him  that  there  was  the  amount 
he  owed  him.  The  Friend  calmly  laid  his 
hands  upon  it, — and  when  the  debtor,  struck 
with  consternation, exclaimed,  "Why,  I  thought 
you  would  not  take  that  paper !"  quietly  re- 
plied, "  Anything  from  thee."  Thus  the 
"  biter  was  bitten,"  and  the  Friend  probably 
received  one-half  his  debt,  where  he  had  little 
reason  to  expect  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  calmness  which 
many  Friends  were  favoured  with,  in  the  midst 
of  their  trials.  Often  have  we  thought  of  an 
anecdote  of  our  ancient  Friend  John  Crook,  as 
1  exhibiting  in  an  unusual  degree  the  calmness, 
quietness,  and  faith  in  God,  which  are  the  fit- 
ting characteristics  of  true  Christianity,  in  sea- 
'      sons  of  apprehended  danger. 

John  Crook  a  valuable  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
I     was  at  one  time  arrested  for  preaching  in  a 
1     meeting,  and  taken  towards  evening  before  a 
;      Justice  of  the  Peace.    The  Justice  who  did 
not  wish*  to  send  him  to  prison  which  was 
I     several  miles  distant,  that  night,  dismissed  the 
'      informer,  telling  him  that  in  the  morning  he 
would  hear  his  accusation.    He  then  told  John 
i      as  he  appeared  a  decent  man,  he  would  give 
'      him  lodgings  in  his  house  that  night,  if  he 
'      would  be  willing  to  sleep  in  a  room  which  his 

•  servant  reported  to  be  haunted.  This  room 
i  was  the  only  unoccupied  one  in  the  house,  the 
«  |  justice  having  some  visiters  staying  with  him. 
i  John  expressed  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
i|     kindness  of  the  justice,  and  accepted  the  offer. 

<       During  tho  ovcning  ho  was  very  kindly  treat- 

»  ed,  and  had  much  conversation  on  religious 

«  subjects  with  the  justice  and  his  visiters,  to 

»  their  mutual  satisfaction.     When  the  time 

»  came  for  retiring,  the  justice  went  with  him  to 

1  his  lodging  room,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a 

*  long  gallery,  and  John  in  the  certain  feeling 
of  inward  peace,  and  in  the  assurance  of  the 

r,  power  and  mercy  of  God,  laid  down  in  his  bed 
)  and  slept  sweetly.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
e  morning  he  awoke,  and  felt  the  love  of  God, 
a  .  in  an  unusual  stream  of  peace  and  joy  flowing 
J  within  him.  Whilst  resting  in  this  heavenly 
it  condition  of  mind,  he  heard  a  rattling  noise 
id  for  some  time  in  the  gallery,  and  a  shrill  voice 
proclaiming  three  times,  "You  are  damned!" 
tii  Raised  far  above  all  superstitious  fears,  John 
St  answered,  "  Thou  art  a  liar ;  for  I  feel  this 
(!•  moment  the  sweet  peace  of  my  God,  flow 
isl  through  my  heart."  At  this  the  noise  ceased, 
ry  and  the  voice  was  no  more  heard.  The  spi- 
ke rit-comforted  Christian  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
I  awake  until  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which 
u  he  usually  arose.  After  dressing  himself,  he 
y,  went  into  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house, 
n;  there  to  wait  until  the  justice  should  arise, 
ho  Whilst  walking  there,  a  servant  came  to  him, 
at  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  begged 
ill  I  his  forgiveness,  and  also  his  prayers.  He 
lal  I  said  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  noise  in 
ml  the  gallery  and  had  spoken  those  words,  the 
hi  answer  to  which  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart, 
of  '  He  informed  John,  that  he,  with  others,  had 


robbed  his  master,  and  that  they  had  endea- 
voured to  conceal  their  acts,  by  a  pretence  of 
the  house  being  haunted.  The  penitent  ser- 
vant, at  John's  request,  now  made  ample  con- 
fession to  the  justice,  who  freely  pardoned 
him,  and  John  was  himself  set  at  liberty.  The 
servant  giving  heed  to  that  which  had  brought 
the  saying  of  this  faithful  witness  for  the  Truth 
with  awakening  power  to  his  soul,  grew  in 
grace,  became  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  as  professed  by  Friends,  and  a 
minister  among  them. 

True  courage  is  not  confined  to  men. 
Many  women  possess  a  large  portion  of  it. 
Jane  Winter,  the  mother  of  Martha  Routh, 
was  one  of  them,  as  the  following  anecdote 
given  in  the  words  of  the  dnughter  will  show. 

"  The  back  part  of  our  house,  looked  into 
the  yard  of  a  large  inn,  that  was  in  great  re- 
putation, which  Friends  as  well  as  others  usu- 
ally preferred.  The  landlord  and  his  wife 
were  very  kind  neighbours  ;  the  latter  would 
often  come  and  ask  advice  of  my  mother.  An 
officer  of  distinction  happened  to  be  taking  up 
his  quarters  there  ;  one  evening  having  got  too 
much  liquor,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  some 
of  the  company,  and  after  some  time  conclud- 
ed to  go  into  the  yard  to  decide  the  fray.  The 
landlord  was  not  at  home,  and  the  landlady 
seeing  the  officer  draw  his  sword,  fainted. 
One  of  the  servants  exceedingly  alarmed  came 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  circumstance,  fearing 
murder  might  ensue.  My  father  was  from 
home,  but  my  mother  quickly  stepped  out, 
passed  through  those  who  surrounded  the  offi- 
cer ;  and  as  he  was  holding  up  his  glittering 
sword,  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  brought  it 
into  our  house.  The  act  so  surprised  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  that  they  soon  sepa- 
rated, and  the  family  thereby  were  greatly 
relieved.  In  about  two  hours  after,  under- 
standing who  had  got  his  weapon,  the  officer 
sent  a  submissive  request  to  have  it  returned  ; 
but  my  mother  told  the  servant,  it  was  safely 
locked  up  in  our  parlour ;  that  she  wished  it  to 
remain  there  until  the  morning,  and  would  be 
glad  the  officer  himself,  would  then  call  for  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  sheath.  This  he  did,  and 
very  civilly  acknowledged  her  kind  interfer- 
ence. Herein  was  the  scripture  declaration 
fulfilled,  '  The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion.'  " 

Jane  Winter  was  a  religiously  exercised  wo- 
man. When  about  putting  off  the  incumbrance 
of  mortality,  she  said  to  her  daughter  Martha, 
"My  dear  child,  I  have  been  praying  for  thee, 
that  the  Almighty  would  graciously  take  thee 
under  his  notice,  and  preserve  thee  in  his  fear, 
that  thou  mayst  be  made  meet  for  an  entrance 
into  his  holy  kingdom  ;  where  He  is,  in  great 
mercy,  preparing  a  place  for  me." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
Ireland,  the  catholic  inhabitants  being  in  arms 
against  their  Protestant  brethren  and  the  Eng- 
lish army,  murder,  robbery,  and  outrage  were 
of  common  occurrence.  During  this  period, 
David  Sands  who  was  in  Dublin,  felt  a  con- 
cern to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  En- 
niscorthy,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Irish  rapparees  were  in  great 
strength.  He  had  faith  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  preserved,  and  two  women  and  five 
men  ventured  to  accompany  him.    They  went 


through  Ballitore  to  Carlow,  where  they  re- 
ceived very  discouraging  accounts,  relative  to 
the  practicability  of  performing  their  proposed 
visit  in  safely.  Some  Friends  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  David  for  his  prospect  of  taking 
the  two  women  into  such  a  scene  of  danger. 
David  was  much  tried,  and  in  sadness  of  heart 
walked  by  himself  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
where  he  stayed  at  Carlow.  After  walking 
about  some  time  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  a  man  on  horseback  in  the 
adjoining  road,  who  informed  him  that  the 
rebels  were  defeated  at  Enniscorthy,  and  the 
road  was  open  for  them  to  proceed.  In  re- 
newed animation  he  came  into  the  house,  and 
informed  them  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
For  reply  he  was  assured  thot  no  horseman 
had  passed  along  the  road  ;  and  this  assertion 
was  confirmed  by  inquiry  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours. David  Sands  felt  however  his  faith 
renewed,  and  so  did  his  companions,  who  the 
next  day  accompanied  him  to  Enniscorthy. 
When  they  reached  that  place,  they  found  it 
almost  depopulated  and  destroyed,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  had  to  be  removed  to  ena- 
ble them  to  pass  along  the  street.  They  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  one  of  the 
females,  Rachel  M.  Jackson,  afterwards 
wrote,  "  Our  going  seemed  to  be  some  little 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  tried  Friends 
there,  and  we  were  mercifully  favoured  to  hold 
the  meeting  in  quiet,  I  trust  and  believe  to  our 
mutual  comfort, — and  to  return  home  again  in 
safety.  But  David  Sands  found  a  necessity  to 
stay  and  visit  the  little  meeting  there." 

Surely  the  above  narrative  manifests  in  the 
women  no  less  than  the  men,  faith  and  cour- 
age. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JONATHAN  BURNYEAT. 

"  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." — 1  Tjm.  iv.  12. 

Since  the  rise  of  Friends,  there  have  been 
some  remarkable  instances,  of  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  being  conferred  upon 
very  young  persons.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why  that  gift  may  not  be  again 
dispensed  at  an  early  age,  unless  the  want  of 
single-heartedness  and  faith  in  the  guidance  of 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gifr,  should 
prevent  young  people  from  accepting  it,  or 
older  ones  from  believing  it  would  be  right  to 
give  countenance  and  support  to  such.  "  In 
the  forepart  of  the  year  1699,"  James  Dick- 
inson says,  "  I  had  drawings  in  my  mind  to 
visit  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  proceeded  on 
that  service  in  company  with  Jonathan  Burn- 
yeat,  son  of  John  Burnyeat,  who  had  the  like 
concern.  As  he  was  very  young,  and  had  not 
travelled  in  Truth's  service  before,  a  concern 
fell  upon  me  for  his  preservation  every  way. 
The  Lord  was  kind  to  us,  and  bore  up  our 
spirits  in  all  exercises.  My  companion  was 
deeply  opened  into  the  mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom  ;  and  grew  in  his  gift,  so  as  to  give 
counsel  to  young  and  old  :  he  was  very  zeal- 
ous against  deceit  and  wickedness,  both  in 
professor  and  profane ;  and  often  reproved 
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such.  We  travelled  together  through  the 
south  and  west  parls  of  Scotland,  to  Douglas, 
Hamilton  and  Glasgow,  and  had  many  meet- 
ings amongst  the  people;  labouring  to  turn 
their  minds  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  warning  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  light  to  be  their  way,  to  be  careful 
to  walk  therein,  that  they  might  know  their 
communion  to  increase  with  the  Lord,  their 
fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  them  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness. Then  we  travelled  into  the  north,  and 
had  many  precious  meetings.  From  thence 
we  returned  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  met  with  many  brethren. 
Abundance  of  people  came  to  the  meeting, 
who  were  very  rude  and  wicked,  and  laboured 
to  disturb  us;  but  the  testimony  of  Truth  com- 
ing over  all,  some  among  them  were  troubled, 
and  chained  down  by  the  power  of  Cod.  We 
were  deeply  bowed  under  a  sense  of  the  Lord's 
favour  to  us;  yet  under  great  sorrow  to  see 
the  wickedness  of  the  people,  a  concern  came 
upon  Jonathan  Burnyeat  to  write  a  warning  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which  was  after- 
wards put  in  print  to  answer  its  service.  Then 
we  travelled  to  Kelso,  and  visited  Friends 
there  ;  so  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  from  thence 
to  Northumberland,  and  had  meetings  at  seve- 
ral places  ;  many  hearts  were  reached  by  the 
power  of  Truth.  Being  clear,  we  returned 
home,  and  witnessed  peace  to  flow  in  our 
souls." 

"  In  the  year  1704,"  James  Dickinson  says, 
"  I  was  engaged  to  visit  Friends  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire.  Jonathan  Burnyeat  had 
the  like  concern,  and  we  travelled  together  in 
sweet  brotherly  love.  The  Lord  went  before 
us,  opened  our  service  to  us  day  by  day,  and 
enabled  us  to  answer  it;  so  that  we  found 
great  encouragement  to  follow  him  faithfully. 
We  had  many  meetings  in  these  counties  ; 
exhorting  Friends  to  prize  the  day  of  their 
visitation,  seeing  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to 
make  known  his  way  and  truth  to  them,  lest 
their  day  should  pass  over.  We  laboured  to 
stir  up  all  to  faithfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
wait  to  know  their  communion  and  fellowship 
to  increase  with  him,  and  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  unrighteousness.  Having  finished 
this  service,  I  returned  to  my  wife  and  family 
in  peace." 

"  Jonathan  Burnyeat,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1686,"  consequently  he  was 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  united  with  James  Dickinson  in  Gospel 
service  in  1699.  John  Burnyeat  died  in  1690, 
and  the  account  given  of  him  in  Piety  Pro- 
moted, states,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  took  a  wife  in  Ireland,  and  had  one  son,  of 
whom  John  Whiting  speaks  as  a  hopeful 
young  man.  "  Jonathan  Burnyeat  died  at 
Grnythwaiie  near  Crabtrocbeck,  [in  Cumber- 
land,] on  the  5th  of  the  Third  month,  1709," 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  These 
dates,  &c,  of  his  birth  and  decease  are  copied 
from  the  registers  of  Pardshaw  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  editor  [of  J.  Dickinson's  life]  re- 
grets that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  further 
particulars  respecting  this  extraordinary  youth. 


When  his  age  is  considered  in  connection  with 
what  is  here  said  of  him  by  James  Dickinson, 
the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  early  dedication  ; 
or  whilst  contemplating  the  condescension  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  committing  a 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  one  of  so  tender 
an  age,  to  regard  it  as  an  occasion  which  calls 
forth  the  reverent  acknowledgment,  "  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise."  Vol.  xii.  Friends'  Library, 
398. 

That  a  minister  of  the  experience,  and  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  J.  Dickinson,  should  take 
such  a  youth  for  a  companion,  if  the  dates  are 
correct,  is  an  indication  of  great  humility  and 
condescension,  and  may  profitably  lead  lo  the 
reflection,  whether  that  fatherly  care  and  in- 
terest, towards  young  people  under  Divine  vis- 
itation, has  been  of  latter  years,  as  much 
manifest  as  would  be  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Whether  from 
the  fear  of  promoting  a  false  growth,  young 
plants  have  not  been  often  left  to  contend  with 
adverse  winds,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, by  which  many  of  tender  and  sensitive 
constitution  have  perished,  or  dwindled  so  as 
to  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  There  is  great 
difference  in  persons  ;  some  are  forward  enough 
and  need  a  colder  climate  to  check  a  hasty 
unhealthy  growth,  while  the  diffident,  timid 
ones  require  the  warmth  of  the  church's  bos- 
om, and  would  in  time  show  the  good  effects  of 
it.  We  have  many  men  and  women  of  reli- 
gious attainments,  but  are  they  sufficiently 
concerned  for  the  church's  welfare  ?  Do  they 
live  under  a  constant  exercise  of  spirit  for  the 
children,  that  they  may  receive  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  be  planted  in 
his  house?  We  know  they  cannot  give  gifts  ; 
Christ  alone  can  do  this  ;  but  was  there  a  more 
universal  and  fervent  application  to  Him  to 
prepare  and  send  forth  labourers,  surely  he 
would  hear  and  answer  prayer. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
contending  for  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  ne- 
cessarily so,  to  keep  the  testimonies  given  to 
us,  free  from  spurious  admixture ;  but  is  it  not 
also  essentially  important  to  examine,  how  far 
the  knowledge  and  support  of  these  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  are  the  fruits  of  obedience  ; — 
whether  the  members  of  different  ages  are 
growing  in  the  Truth,  and  bearing  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  upon  their  shoulders,  preferring 
Jerusalem  to  their  chief  joy, — or  whether  the 
world  and  its  amusements,  are  not  absorbing 
the  spirits,  blinding  the  vision,  and  blunting 
the  tender  feelings  which  pertain  to  a  quicken- 
ed soul.  How  small  a  portion  of  the  time  and 
efforts  of  many,  is  devoted  to  the  Redeemer's 
cause,  and  the  work  of  salvation  in  their  own 
hcart.s.  Not  a  few  go  to  none  of  their  meetings 
but  on  First-day  morning — one  half  day  out  of 
seven  seemingly  dedicated  to  religious  observ- 
ance, while  the  remaining  six  and  a-half  are 
taken  for  their  own  use — putting  ofT  their  Al- 
mighty Creator  with  a  lifeless  offering  of  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  their  time.  But  if  the  mid- 
night cry  sounds  in  their  ear,  while  in  high 
spirits  for  the  world,  what  fearfulness  and  con- 
sternation overwhelm  them.  Then  they  want 
oil  for  their  lamps;  and  the  first  application  in 


their  terror,  is  commonly  made  to  those  whom 
they  have  little  regarded  in  health,  but  who 
have  been  daily  engaged,  to  have  their  vessels 
supplied  from  the  exhaustless  Fountain. 

Young  people  also  have  their  temptations  to 
combat ;  strong  conviction  is  often  administer- 
ed to  deter  them  from  yielding,  and  chastise- 
ment when  they  have  rebelled.  But  if  they 
grow  stiff-necked,  determined  to  decide  for 
themselves  and  act  as  they  choose,  the  heart 
grows  hard,  and  the  tender  entreaties  of  the 
Saviour,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  many  go  in 
the  broad  way  to  destruction.  They  are  then 
totally  unfit  to  receive  gifts  ;  they  lose  the  in- 
estimable blessings  which  were  in  store  for 
them,  and  the  church  the  strength  which  they 
might  have  contributed  ;  and  thus  like  Saul, 
who  was  intended  for  the  kingdom,  it  may  be 
said  to  them,  "  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  ido- 
latry. Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee." 


"  Thy  Kingdom  Come.'''' — Those  who  amass 
property  and  build  magnificent  mansions  ;  who 
strive  after  what  the  world  can  give,  and  utter 
this  prayer  with  their  lips,  resemble  those  huge 
organ  pipes  which  incessantly  sing  with  all 1 
their  power  in  the  churches,  without  speech, 
feeling,  religion,  or  reason. — Luther. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

DEBORAH  WILSON. 

Deborah  Wilson,  of  Preston,  a  minister, 
widow  of  Richard  Wilson,  deceased  Third 
month  12th,  1847,  aged  77  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  one  that  walked  in 

the  fear  of  the  I.orfl,  from  parly  life,  and  who 

tenderly  sympathized  with  the  poor  and  needy. 
She  contributed  also  liberally  to  the  supply  of 
their  temporal  wants  ;  visited  them  in  sickness, 
often  successfully  administered  to  them  suit- 
able medicines,  and  frequently  on  these  occa- 
sions, she  was  concerned  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  that  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  look  to  Jesus  as  their  mediator  and 
Redeemer. 

She  resided  a  great  part  of  her  life,  at 
Thornton,  in  Craven,  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  survived,  were  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved.  In  this  secluded  and 
rural  situation,  it  may  truly  be  said,  her  lamp 
burnt  brightly  !  Christian  love,  faith,  and  hu- 
mility, were  sweetly  blended  in  her  character, 
and  shone  conspicuously  in  her  daily  walk. 

A  meeting  for  Friends  was  kept  up  for  many 
years,  upon  Richard  Wilson's  premises,  and 
was  continued  to  be  held  till  his  decease,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  Deborah  Wilson  to 
Preston. 

Several  individuals  were  attracted  to  the 
principles  which  we  profess,  by  their  consist- 
ent life  and  conversation,  and  joined  our  So- 
ciety ;  only  one  of  these  survives  this  worthy 
couple;  but  many  not  professing  with  us,  che- 
rish their  memory  with  feelings  of  high  es- 
teem. 

Deborah  Wilson  continued  a  bright  exam- 
ple, of  the  sanctifying  and  preserving  power  of 
Divine  grace  to  the  close  of  her  long  and 
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truly  useful  life,  being  ever  watchful,  that  her 
day's  work  should  keep  peace  with  the  day. 

For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  frequently  said  to  those  around  her,  that 
she  was  awaiting  her  dismissal,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  be  released  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality, but  was  favoured  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  her  Lord.  Her  last  illness  was 
comparatively  short,  and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  her  sun  set  in  brightness. 

Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  valuable  collection  of  materials  for 
American  History,  made  by  Peter  Force,  Es- 
quire, of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  one  of 
the  "  Proposals  for  a  Second  Settlement  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  to 
which  reference  can  be  had.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  [re]printed,  and  we 
give  it  on  our  first  page,  as  a  document  wor- 
thy to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  broadside,  about 
ten  inches  wide  by  thirteen  long,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  age,  and  dilapidation,  but  is  per- 
fect.— North  American. 

PROPOSALS 

FOR  A  SECOND  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE 

im©Uin*I<£52  ©JF  iBEWSIlTOM; 

Whereas,  I  did  about  nine  years  past  pro- 
pound the  selling  of  several  Parts  or  Shares 
of  Land  upon  that  side  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  next  Delaware  River,  and  set- 
ting out  a  Place  upon  it  for  the  building  of  a 
City,  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  that 
divers  persons  closed  with  those  Proposals, 
who,  by  their  ingenuity,  industry  and  charge, 
have  advanced  that  City  irom  a  Wood  to  a 
good  forwardness  of  Building  (there  being 
above  one  thousand  Houses  finisht  in  it)  and 
that  the  several  Plantations  and  Towns  begun 
upon  the  Land,  bought  by  those  first  Under- 
takers, are  also  in  a  prosperous  way  of  Im- 
provement and  enlargement  (insomuch  as  last 
year  ten  sail  of  Ships  were  freighted  there 
with  the  growth  of  the  Province  for  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  <fyc,  besides  what  came  directly  for 
this  Kingdom),  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  make 
another  Settlement,  upon  the  River  of  Susque- 
hannagh,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, and  bears  about  fifty  miles  West  from 
the  River  Delaware,  as  appears  by  the  Com- 
mon Maps  of  the  English  Dominion  in  Ame- 
rica. There  I  design  to  lay  out  land  for  the 
building  of  another  City,  with  more  conveni- 
ent place  for  communication  with  the  former 
Plantations  on  the  East,  which,  by  land  is  as 
good  as  done  already,  a  way  being  laid  out 
between  the  two  Rivers  very  exaclly  and 
conveniently,  at  least  three  years  ago  ;  and 
which  will  not  be  hard  to  do  by  Water,  by  the 
benefit  of  the  River  Scoalkill,  for  a  Branch 
of  that  River  lies  near  a  Branch  that  runs 
into  Susquehannagh  River,  and  is  the  Com- 
mon Course  of  the  Indians  with  their  Skins 
and  Furrs  into  our  parts,  and  to  the  Provinces 
of  East  and  West  Jersy,  and  New  York, 
from  the  West  and  North-West  parts  of  the 
Continent  from  whence  they  bring  them. 

And  I  do  also  intend  that  every  one  who 


shall  be  a  Purchasser  in  this  proposed  Settle- 
ment shall  have  a  proportionable  Lot  in  the 
said  City  to  build  a  house  or  Houses  upon  : 
which  Town-Ground,  and  the  Shares  of  Land 
that  shall  be  bought  of  me,  shall  be  delivered 
clear  of  all  Indian  pretentions  ;  for  it  has  been 
my  way  from  the  first,  to  purchase  their  Title 
from  them,  and  so  settle  with  their  consent. 

The  Shares  1  dispose  of,  contain  each, 
Three  Thousand  Acres,  for  1001.  and  for 
greater  or  less  quantities,  after  that  rate.  The 
Acre  of  that  Province  is  according  to  the  Sta- 
tute of  the  33th  of  Edw.  1.  And  no  Acknow- 
ledgement or  Quit  Rent  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Purchasers,  till  five  years  after  a  Settlement 
be  made  upon  their  Lands,  and  that  only  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  of  Acres  so  taken  up 
and  seated,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  only  then 
to  pay  but  one  shillling  per  annum  for  every 
hundred  Acres  forever.  And  further  I  do 
promise  to  agree  with  every  Purchasser  that 
shall  be  willing  to  treat  with  me  between  this 
and  next  Spring,  and  upon  all  such  reasonable 
Conditions,  as  shall  be  thought  necessary  for 
their  accommodation,  intending,  if  God  please, 
to  return  with  what  speed  I  can,  and  my  Fa- 
mily with  me  in  order  to  our  future  residence. 

To  conclude,  that  which  particularly  re- 
commends this  Settlement,  is  the  known  Good- 
ness of  the  Soyle,  and  Scituation  of  the  Land, 
which  is  high  and  not  Mountainous  ;  also  the 
Pleasantness  and  Largeness  of  the  River,  be- 
ing smooth  and  not  rapid,  and  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London-bridge  many  Miles 
above  the  place  designed  for  this  Settlement  ; 
and  runs  (as  we  are  told  by  the  Indians)  quite 
through  the  Province,  into  which  many  fair 
Rivers  empty  themselves.  The  sorts  of  Tim- 
ber that  grow  there,  are  chiefly  Oake,  Ash, 
Chesnut,  Walnut,  Cedar,  and  Poplar.  The 
native  Fruits  are  Pawpaws,  Grapes,  Mul- 
berys,  Chesnuts,  and  several  sorts  of  Walnuts. 
There  are  likewise  great  quantities  of  Deer, 
and  especially  Elks,  which  are  much  bigger 
than  our  Red  Deer,  and  use  that  River  in 
Plerds.  And  Fish  there  is  of  divers  sorts,  and 
very  large  and  in  great  plenty. 

But  that  which  recommends  both  this  Set- 
tlement in  particular,  and  the  Province  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  late  Patient  obtained  by  divers  Emi- 
nent Lords  and  Gentlemen  for  that  Land  that 
lies  north  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  46</t  de- 
gree and  an  half,  because  their  Traffick  and 
Intercourse  will  be  chiefly  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  lies  between  that  Province  and 
the  Sea.  We  have  also  the  comfort  of  being 
the  Center  of  all  the  English  Colonies  upon 
the  Continent  of  America,  as  they  lie  from  the 
Norlh-East  parts  of  New  England  to  the 
most  Southerly  parts  of  Carolina,  being  above 
1000  miles  upon  the  Coast. 

If  any  Persons  please  to  apply  themselves 
to  me  by  Letters  in  relation  to  this  affair,  they 
may  direct  them  to  Robert  Ness  Scrivener  in 
Lumber-street  in  London  for  Philip  Ford, 
and  suitable  answer  will  be  returned  by  the 
first  opportunity.  There  are  also  Instructions 
printed  for  information  of  such  as  intend  to  go, 
or  send  servants,  or  Families  thither,  which 
way  they  may  proceed  with  most  Ease  and 
Advantage,  both  here  and  there,  in  reference 
to  Passage,  Goods,  Utensels,  Building,  Hus- 


bandry, Stock,  Subsistance,  Traffick,  Sfc. 
being  the  effect  of  their  Expence  and  Experi- 
ance  that  have  seen  the  fruit  of  their  La- 
bours. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Sowle,  at  the 
Crooked  Billet  in  Hollow  ay -Lane,  Shore- 
ditch,  1690. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Select  Schools  for  oar  Youth. 

The  kind  notice  by  the  editor  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  "  The  Friend,"  of  the  Select  Schools 
established  in  this  city,  for  the  guarded  and  at 
the  same  time  liberal  education  of  the  children 
of  our  members,  was  well,  and  substantially 
correct,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  for  the  information  of  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  those 
schools,  it  might  safely  have  been  added,  that 
since  their  first  establishment,  there  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  a  period  when  there  existed 
a  greater  degree  of  social  harmony,  cheerful- 
ness, and  mulually  kind  feeling  amongst  the 
scholars,  and  also  between  them  and  the 
Teachers  under  whose  charge  they  are  placed, 
than  at  present  exists  in  both  the  departments 
of  those  truly  interesting  seminaries. 

It  is  likely  that  an  occasional  visit  to  either 
of  them,  by  the  parents  or  others  concerned  in 
the  consistent  and  substantial  education  of  our 
beloved  youth,  would  amply  repay  for  the  time 
spent  in  thus  making  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  and  condition 
of  those  schools,  and  with  the  inducement  there 
is  for  rendering  them  more  extensively  avail- 
able to  our  members  ; — for  who  that  is  at  all 
acquainted  witli  the  unfavourable  influences 
which  are  exerted  in  those  mixed  and  promis- 
cuous associations  that  so  generally  abound  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  day, — can  doubt 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  securing  for  their  chil- 
dren during  the  susceptible  period  of  early 
youth,  the  valuable  privilege  of  an  education 
under  the  watchful  care  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  known  to  be  religiously  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  precious  youth  entrusted 
to  their  charge  1 

The  terms  are  moderate,  the  locations  quite 
favourable,  and  the  provisions  in  all  respects 
ample  for  the  purpose. 

Philada.,  Tenth  month,  1848. 

Example. — Let  every  parent  look  well  to 
his  daily  and  hourly  example ;  for  children, 
says  an  able  writer,  make  more  use  of  the  eye, 
than  the  ear;  and  the  expressions  are  clearer 
and  stronger  from  the  one  than  the  other — 
they  will  not  be  influenced  so  much  by  what 
you  say,  as  by  what  you  do.  In  vain  do  you 
exhort  them  to  be  spiritual,  while  you  are 
worldly.  In  vain  do  you  point  them  to  the 
"  narrow  way"  which  leads  to  heaven,  while 
you  decline  to  walk  in  it.  In  vain  do  you 
warn  them  from  carnal  indulgences  in  which 
you  seek  gratification.  You  must  live  what 
you  teach  ;  you  must  be  what  you  desire  them 
to  become.  This  is  the  necessary  price  of  a 
happy  state  of  religion  in  the  family  ;  and  it 
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is,  alas !  a  price  which  many  parents  decline 
to  pay. — Extract. 

The  way  to  be  rich  and  happy  in  this  world, 
is  first  to  learn  righteousness;  for  such  an  one 
was  never  forsaken  in  any  age,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Charge  all  parents  that  they 
keep  their  children  low  and  plain  in  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  and  everything  else,  and  in  due 
subjection  to  all  just  and  reasonable  commands ; 
and  let  them  not  appear  above  the  real  estates 
of  their  parents — nor  get  up  in  pride  and  high 
things,  though  their  parents  have  plentiful  es- 
tates ;  for  that  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
their  future  happiness. 

THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  28,  1848. 


Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  are  but  imperfectly  acquain- 
ed  with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
Friends,  and  the  embarrassments  and  even 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  subjected,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  W ar,  on  account  of  their 
peaceable  profession.  In  Philadelphia,  which 
had  been  the  capital  of  the  Quaker  Govern- 
ment, in  the  earlier  colonial  times,  and  where, 
consequently,  one  might  suppose  their  princi- 
ples would  have  been  well  understood  and  pro- 
perly appreciated,  they  were  treated  with  more 
severity  than  elsewhere.  A  number  of  the 
most  respectable  of  them  were  actually  sent 
into  exile  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  though  in  the  end  honourably  restored  to 
liberty,  when  the  subsidence  of  party  passion 
and  the  dust  of  strife  permitted  the  exercise  of 
more  discriminating  vision,  and  the  inoffen- 
siveness  of  their  deportment  became  evident, 
yet  the  circumstance  has  never  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  historians  of  that  stormy  period, 
and  a  shade  has  always  been  cast  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  Society,  in  the  narration  of 
that  transaction.  The  Society  has  preferred 
permitting  this  misrepresentation  of  its  motives 
and  conduct  to  pass  without  refutation,  rather 
than,  by  a  full  exposition  of  the  facts,  to  run 
the  risk  of  reviving  acrimonious  and  unchris- 
tian feelings.  The  time,  however,  seems  to 
have  arrived,  when  a  plain  statement  of  the 
case  may  be  made,  without  danger  of  resusci- 
tating ancient  prejudices  or  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. The  men  of  that  generation  have 
passed  away,  and  but  little  personal  feeling 
now  exists  to  blind  the  judgment  of  the  living. 
To  postpone  the  task  much  longer  is  undesira- 
ble, if  it  is  ever  to  be  performed ;  for  the  au- 
thentic records,  original  documents,  and  private 
papers,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  parties, — active  and  passive 
— of  the  revolutionary  epoch  (many  of  which 
arc  already  lost  or  inaccessible)  may  suffer  so 
much  farther  decrease  and  damage  in  process 
of  time,  as  to  render  the  attempt  impracti- 
cable. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  learn,  that  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  Philadelphia  has, 
for  some  time  past,  been  engaged  in  making  a 
collection  of  all  the  important  papers  and  re- 


cords, private  and  public,  relating  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Friends  into  Virginia — that  he 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  such  a  series  as 
exhibits  a  connected  and  authoritative  narra- 
tive of  the  whole  circumstance — and  that  he 
has  determined  to  print  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  them,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  for  such 
persons  as  may  be  interested  in  possessing 
them. 

He  has  shown  his  collection  to  several  of 
his  friends,  and  it  embraces  a  considerable 
number  of  curious  and  important  papers  which 
have  not  before  been  in  print. 

The  principal  one  is  a  Journal,  kept  by  the 
Exiles,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  captiv- 
ity, in  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
various,  but  ineffectual,  efforts  they  made  to 
obtain  a  hearing  before  the  American  authori- 
ties — of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  their 
journey  to  Winchester  in  Virginia — of  their 
reception  and  treatment  while  there — with 
very  interesting  notices  of  their  meetings  for 
Divine  worship  and  of  the  impression  which 
their  manner  of  holding  them  produced  upon 
a  number  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  vicini- 
ty ;  who,  until  interfered  with,  gradually  in- 
creased in  their  attendance  and  formed,  at  one 
time,  quite  a  respectable  congregation.  It  also 
includes  an  appropriate  account  of  the  Chris- 
tian death  of  two  of  the  exiles — Thomas  Gil- 
pin and  John  Hunt, — the  latter,  an  energetic 
and  impressive  minister,  the  exercise  of  whose 
gift  had  often  proved  consolatory  to  his  fellow 
sufferers  and  instructive  to  others. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  is  the  private 
journal  of  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the  exiles, 
which  takes  up  the  narrative  where  the  pre- 
ceding closes  and  carries  it  forward  to  the 
termination  of  their  banishment. 

Another  paper  is  a  defence  prepared  by  the 
exiles,  at  Winchester,  which  they  had  con- 
templated publishing,  should  the  state  of  the 
popular  mind  prove  propitious  ;  but  that  not 
taking  place  before  their  discharge,  it  was 
never  presented  to  the  public. 

There  are,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  min- 
utes of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  banishment 
and  restoration  of  the  Friends,  with  several 
other  authentic  papers  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

The  whole  presents  this  transaction  and  the 
position  of  Friends  during  the  war,  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  placed  by  historians,  and  shows,  con- 
clusively, that  their  offence  did  not  arise  from 
any  hostility  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  has 
been  so  often  and  unjustly  alleged,  but  from 
their  testimony  against  all  war — a  testimony 
which  those  who  deem  that  peace  is  too  dear- 
ly bought  at  the  expense  of  political  liberty, 
could  not  and  cannot  yet  appreciate,  but  which 
it  is  shown,  in  this  collection,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  sincerely  and  consistently  adhered 
to,  under  a  very  severe  ordeal. 

It  is  hoped,  persons  enough  will  be  interest- 
ed in  supporting  this  undertaking  to  prevent 
its  bringing  the  compiler  into  debt,  which  it  is 
understood,  is  all  that  he  desires;  he  having 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  its  accom- 
plishment, simply  from  a  wish  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history,  and  to  preserve  from  destruc- 


tion authentic  data  for  the  use  of  the  future 
historian  of  Friends  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(KIT*  Persons  wishing  to  possess  copies  of 
the  foregoing  work,  can  secure  them  by  leav- 
ing their  names  with  John  Richardson,  at  the 
publication  office  of  this  paper. 

A  late  paper  says,  that  "  A  letter  of  the 
28th  ult.,  dated  Christiana,  states  that  a  con- 
script in  the  Norwegian  navy,  named  Halver- 
sen,  having  objected  to  serve  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  partici- 
pate in  military  affairs,  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  three  times  27  lashes  on  his  bare  back, 
and  continue  to  serve  as  a  cabin  boy." 


A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry,  on  Seventh  street,  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  at  half- 
past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Geo.  Gilbert,  W.  Newton,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
22 ;  N.  Hunt,  Leesburg,  O.,  per  G.  Perdue,  $3,  to  52, 
vol.  20  ;  R.  Wreford,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  Jehu 
Fawcett,  for  David  Satterthwaite,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  for 
Jehu  Alman,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  P.  B.  Upton,  Stanford,  N. 
Y.,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Caleb  White,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  $6, 
vols.  20, 21  and  22 ;  James  Stanton,  agent,  for  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Stanley,  $6,  vols.  20,  21  and  22  ;  for  Jesse 
Roberts,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Joel  Dawson,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  Henry 
Stanton,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Joel  Doudna,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  21; 
Samuel  Stephens,  for  Silas  Stephens,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  and 
for  H.  and  C.  Clay,  $2,  vol.  22. 


West-town  Boarding- School. 

The     Winter    ac&siun    will     commence  on 

Sixth-day,  the  27th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  "desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 


Board  is  wanted  for  three  grown  persons  in 
a  Friend's  family,  within  the  city  limits,  east 
of  Broad  street.  Early  application  is  desir- 
able. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  William  Wood,  of 
Fall  River,  to  Ruth  Chase,  of  the  same  place. 

-,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  1 1th  of  Tenth 


month,  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
to  Sarah  C,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilbur,  M.  D,,  of 
Fall  River. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  Sarah  Pen- 
nock,  daughter  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  of  Upper 
Darby,  Delaware  county,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age. 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Illness  was  soon  added  to  the  other  misfor- 
tunes of  the  brothers.  When  John  was  but 
fifteen  years  old,  he  was  employed,  with  two 
other  labourers,  in  clearing  out  a  water-course, 
taking  marl  from  a  pit  in  a  marshy  situation, 
and  draining  a  swamp,  and  was  thus  often 
obliged  to  stand  in  water  up  to  the  knees  for 
hours  together;  this  was  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1827.  He  took  a 
severe  cold,  which  probably  did  permanent  in- 
jury to  his  lungs,  and  confined  him  to  the 

house  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  "The  cough,' 
which  was  uncommonly  hard  and  dry,  was  so 

distressing,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  bed, 
and  for  a  number  of  nights  he  sat  by  the  fire." 
He  had  recovered  far  enough,  however,  in 
March,  to  resume  his  work  ;  but  "  ever  after, 
when  he  caught  cold,  he  was  subject  to  a  hard, 
dry  cough,  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  some- 
times even  months." 

In  November  of  the  following  year,  while 
Alexander  was  employed  in  blasting  rock,  a 
charge  exploded  prematurely,  which  threw 
him  into  the  air,  and  he  fell  head  foremost 
upon  a  pile  of  stones.  His  face  was  severely 
mangled,  the  skull  was  laid  bare  for  several 
inches,  and  his  limbs  were  badly  bruised.  The 
physician  at  first  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  recovery ;  but  after  a  confinement  of 
four  months,  during  which  he  was  affection- 
ately attended  by  his  brother,  he  was  able  to 
resume  work.  Speaking  of  John,  he  says, — 
"  Patiently  did  he  watch  by  my  bedside  till  it 
was  supposed  I  was  out  of  danger  ;  and  then, 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  family, 
which  now  depended  upon  him  alone  for  sup- 
port, he  wrought  at  his  former  occupation  by 
day,  and  took  his  turn  to  watch  by  night,  till 
I  could  be  left  with  safety.  The  result  of  this 
accident  was  a  heavy  expenditure,  and  four 
months  of  inability  to  labour;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  from  his  exerlions  in  behalf  of 
his  unfortunate  brother,  he  again  found  him- 
self in  debt."    Just  three  years  afterwards, 


Alexander  was  exposed  to  a  precisely  similar 
accident,  that  killed  a  labourer  by  his  side, 
and  by  which  his  face  was  again  so  scorched 
and  cut  that  he  was  disfigured  for  life,  and 
the  sight  of  one  eye  was  permanently  injured. 

When  John  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  the 
brothers  conceived  the  plan  of  adding  some- 
thing to  their  slender  earnings  by  writing  for 
the  magazines,  and  even  publishing  a  book. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  their  penmanship  and  orthography. 
"  For  this  purpose,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
speaking  of  John,  though  the  account  applies 
also  to  himself,  "  he  carried  a  little  work  of 
which  he  was  fond  always  in  his  pocket." 

"  From  the  short  poems,  of  which  nearly 
one  half  of  the  book  is  composed,  he  selected 
one,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from  his 
work,  as  well  as*  in  his  journeys  at  dinner- 
time, he  was  in  the  habit  of  conning  it  over  till 
he  had  fixed  the  spelling  of  every  word  in  his 
memory  ;  after  which  he  took  another,  and 
thus  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  work.  He 
also  bought  a  copy  of'  Mayor's  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary,' and  this,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  write,  he  laid  down  beside  him,  determining 
not  to  pass  a  single  word,  as  to  the  proper 
spelling  of  which  he  was  in  the  slightest  hesi-. 
tation.  When  at  any  time  he  had  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare,  which  could  not  be  turned  to  a 
more  profitable  account,  ne  usea  aisu  to  puic 

over  its  pages  for  the  proper  pronunciation 
and  accentuation  of  words,  marking  as  he  went 
along,  and  trying  to  fix  in  his  memory,  such 
as  appeared  to  be  any  way  poetical  or  strik- 
ing. By  persevering  in  these  means,  he  at 
last  acquired  the  ability  of  spelling  accurately 
any  common  word  which  he  had  occasion  to 
use ;  and  by  imitating  whatever  he  considered 
worthy  of  imitation  in  those  specimens  of  the 
writing  of  others  which  fell  in  his  way,  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  penmanship  soon 
began  to  be  observable." — pp.  39,  40. 

They  wrote  mostly  upon  scraps  of  paper 
which  they  picked  up  after  they  had  been  used 
as  envelopes  and  for  other  purposes,  and  they 
economized  even  this  material  by  writing  in  a 
very  fine  hand.  Their  house  had  but  one 
room,  and  the  hours  of  daylight  being  given 
to  labour  out  of  doors,  they  wrote  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  hold- 
ing an  old  copy-book  to  support  the  paper 
upon  their  knees  ;  John  had  no  other  writing- 
desk  than  this  through  life.  As  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  thus  engaged, 
an  old  newspaper  was  always  kept  at  hand, 
and  if  steps  were  heard  approaching  the  door, 
his  writing  materials  were  instantly  concealed 
under  it.  He  frequently  suffered  from  a  severe 
cough,  and  successive  attacks  of  the  measles 
and  the  small-pox  still  further  injured  his  con- 
stitution.   During  all  his  early  manhood,  says 


his  brother,  "  the  state  of  his  health  was  such, 
that  lying  longer  in  bed  than  five  hours  at  a 
time  produced  such  a  degree  of  uneasiness  as 
to  render  it  painful  rather  than  refreshing ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  rose  in  gene- 
ral about  three  in  summer,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  in  winter.  These  long  and  solitary 
mornings  he  spent  for  the  most  part  over  a  fire 
which  he  had  himself  kindled  ;  and  when  I 
rose,  which  was  not  till  some  hours  later,  I 
found  him  always  employed  either  in  writing 
or  reading." 

«  He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year  ;  and 
by  this  time  he  had  begun  to  carry  a  book, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  constantly 
in  his  pocket ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  soli- 
tary labours  by  day,  a  good  idea  occurred,  he 
sometimes  took  such  notes  of  it  as  would  en- 
able him  to  recall  it  in  the  evening.  About 
this  time,  '  The  Happy  Home,'  <  The  Shout  of 
Victory,' '  Song  to  the  Rising  Sun,'  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  productions,  the  original  MSS.  of 
which  are  stitched  up  with  these,  were  com- 
posed. The  first  of  '  Hymns  of  the  Church- 
yard,' of  which  there  are  three,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  same  period  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  time  and  the  place  at  which  I  first  heard 
him  read  it.  The  house  which  we  inhabited 
was  long  and  narrow,  with  a  small  vacant 
space  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  lighted  by  a.  sin- 
s'" r^""  "r  5*-*~* '  — a  ~»  n,,„mo, 
evenings,  when  he  had  the  advantage  of  day- 
light till  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock,  he  some- 
times retired  with  his  papers.  On  one  of  these 
evenings,  I  had  taken  sanctuary  in  this  quar- 
ter before  he  came  home.  The  sun  shone 
cheerfully  in  at  the  little  window,  giving  an 
air  of  warmth  to  the  place,  and  making  visible 
a  long,  level  streak  of  its  dim,  smoky  atmos- 
phere. When  he  arrived,  with  his  writing 
materials  in  his  hand,  he  leaned  upon  the  chest 
where  my  papers  were  lying,  and  said,  '  If  you 
would  only  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  man,  I 
would  let  you  hear  my  last  production.'  He 
then  read,  with  a  low,  musical  voice,  the  lines 
beginning,  '  Ah  me  !  this  is  a  sad  and  silent 
city,'  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages.  Of  these,  the  first  verse  rose  sponta- 
neously while  walking  in  the  churchyard  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  public  worship,  and  the 
others  had  been  added  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing."—pp.  47,  48. 

The  quantity  of  verse  and  prose  which  he 
produced,  under  the  circumstances,  was  truly 
astonishing.  If  printed  in  full,  they  would 
occupy  several  volumes.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  specimens  in  the  books  which 
are  before  us,  the  language  was  always  cor- 
rect, the  lines  smooth  and  flowing,  and  the 
rhymes  good;  but  of  course  he  had  little  range 
of  thought  or  copiousness  of  diction,  and  fur- 
ther cultivation  of  mind  would  probably  have 
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induced  him  to  abandon  poetry  for  prose. 
Neither  of  the  brothers  seem  to  have  been  am- 
bitious of  literary  fame  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  have  written  only  as  a  means  of  eking  out 
their  scanty  livelihood.  "  We  are  poor,"  said 
John  to  his  brother ;  "  it  must  be  long  before 
we  can  save  the  veriest  trifle  from  our  miser- 
able earnings ;  and  if  at  any  future  period  we 
could  make  only  a  few  pounds  by  writing,  it 
were  worth  looking  after  for  our  parents'  sake, 
if  for  nothing  else." 

"  As  another  evidence  of  his  industry,  and 
a  proof  that  the  '  miserable  earnings,'  as  he 
termed  them,  were  not  squandered  upon  idle 
indulgences,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from 
them,  previous  to  November,  1832,  about  £14 
had  been  again  saved.  In  the  spring  of  1830, 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  he  was  rather  in 
debt;  little  more  than  two  years  had  passed 
since  then;  and  when  it  is  known  that  his 
earnings  seldom  exceeded  £19  in  any  year, — 
that,  besides  himself,  he  had  at  least  one  of  his 
parents  to  support, — that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  considerable  sums  in  charity,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  for  books, — some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  personal  expenditure,  which 
could  not  possibly  exceed  £7  per  annum,  food, 
clothing,  and  every  thing  included. 

"  Having  thus  mentioned  his  little  savings, 
I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  stating 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  expended. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  1832,  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  was  once  more  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  gunpowder,  by  an  accident  in  a 
quarry ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
work,  the  last  farthing  of  the  £14  was  gone, 
and  the  author  of  the  following  poems,  and  the 
narrator  of  his  story,  were  left  to  begin  the 
world  again,  with  only  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  ;  and  these,  having  already  seen  severe 
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After  some  unsuccessful  offers  of  poems  and 
prose  stories  to  various  magazines,  Alexander 
Bethune  applied,  in  May,  1835,  to  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  the  publishers  of  the  cele 
brated  "Journal"  which  bears  their  name,  for 
advice  as  to  the  mode  of  publishing  some  of 
his  writings.  In  his  letter  he  showed  with 
great  freedom  what  were  his  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, mentioning  "  that  the  coat  in 
which  I  now  write  has  actually  served  me 
since  the  year  1827,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  it  has  been  on  service  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  about  eight  months,  for 
which  period  I  was  mostly  confined  to  bed." 
He  would  not  ask  nor  accept  "  any  tiling  be- 
yond advice  and  some  literary  assistance; 
when  I  cannot  provide  for  myself,  no  one  shall 
hear  me  murmur  at  my  fate."  These  liberal 
publishers  did  all  they  could  to  aid  him,  and 
in  a  few  months  two  of  his  stories,  illustrative 
of  Scottish  rural  life,  were  inserted  in  their 
Journal,  and  he  was  well  paid  for  them. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  manuscript  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasant- 
ry," written  mostly  by  Alexander,  but  with 
some  contributions  from  his  brother,  was  fin- 
ished and  taken  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  so  difficult 
did  it  prove  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  that, 
"  had  it  not  been  for  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  ever  afterward  proved  a  steady 


friend,  it  would  probably  have  been  brought  I 
back  and  burned  in  disgust."  This  friend  was 
a  young  man,  then  employed  in  a  printing- 
office,  who  has  not  allowed  his  name  to  be 
published.  He  was  of  great  use  to  the  bro- 
thers by  revising  their  manuscripts,  select- 
ing from  them  what  was  most  fit  to  be  printed, 
and  finding  publishers  for  their  successive 
works.  The  volume  of  Tales  and  Sketches 
appeared  in  1838,  and  the  sale  of  it  produced 
about  £20  for  the  Bethunes ;  its  publication 
was  of  further  use  to  them,  as  it  gave  them  a 
name  as  authors,  and  the  manuscript  stories 
which  they  offered  to  the  editors  of  magazines 
and  other  collections  were  now  more  favour- 
ably received,  and  they  sometimes  obtained  a 
moderate  price  for  them.  They  wrote  fre- 
quently for  Wilson's  "  Tales  of  the  Borders," 
and  thus  earned  more  money  than  they  had 
received  for  all  their  other  writings  put  toge- 
ther ;  some  of  their  poems  appeared  also  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  they  began  to  form  more  ambi- 
tious projects. 

Some  years  before,  they  had  resolved  to 
write  a  volume  of  poems  on  Scripture  subjects, 
to  be  called  The  Poetical  Preacher;  they  had 
now  completed  this  work,  but  could  not  find  a 
publisher  for  it,  and  but  few  of  the  verses 
which  it  was  intended  to  contain  have  been 
printed.  The  next  scheme  was  proposed  by 
John,  that  they  should  prepare  some  lectures 
on  Practical  Economy,  which  they  might  de- 
liver in  the  towns  and  villages  around,  selling 
admission  tickets  like  other  lecturers,  and 
afterwards  form  them  into  a  volume  of  which 
the  copyright  would  produce  something.  It 
was  not  "  Political  Economy,  nor  Rural  Eco- 
nomy, nor  Domestic  Economy,  to  which  he 
alluded,  but  that  sort  of  economy  iiiacL  we 
naa  ourselves  practised,  and  which,  if  it  were 

adopted  by  others,  might  enable  more  persons 
to  live  independently  on  their  own  earnings 
than  had  as  yet  thought  of  doing  so."  They 
began  the  lectures  immediately,  with  no  other 
guide  than  an  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia, though  they  afterwards  borrowed  a  copy 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  two  or  three 
other  works  on  economical  science.  Probably 
they  would  have  done  better,  if  they  had  writ- 
ten without  any  guide,  for  the  work  when 
finished  contained  rather  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  a  portion  of  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  with  such  lessons  of  prudence  and 
frugality  as  had  been  suggested  by  their  own 
experience.  They  acted  out  their  prudential 
maxims  in  one  respect  with  laudable  consisten- 
cy, as  neither  of  them  ever  married.  The 
Lectures,  like  their  other  works,  were  first 
written  on  brown  paper  bags  ripped  open,  and 
other  scraps  which  they  had  picked  up,  and 
with  no  other  desk  than  their  knees.  Two 
quills,  also,  which  were  more  than  half  cut 
down  when  they  began,  sufficed  for  the  whole 
undertaking. 

The  scheme  did  not  succeed.  When  the 
hour  arrived,  the  writers  (bund  that  they  had 
not  courage  enough  to  appear  as  public  lec- 
turers, and  the  labour  of  committing  to  memo- 
ry what  they  had  written  proved  intolerable. 
Their  young  friend  at  Edinburgh  procured  a 
publisher  for  them,  but  the  world  apparently 


did  not  need  instruction  in  practical  economy, 
and  but  few  copies  of  the  work  were  sold,  till 
subsequent  events  directed  attention  towards 
the  writers  of  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edi- 
tion was  then  quickly  disposed  of.  This  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  the  Bethunes,  as  they 
had  spent  much  labour  upon  the  Lectures ; 
but  they  did  not  allow  the  failure  to  damp  their 
energies. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Slave  Case — Important  Decision.— 
The  case  of  Lewis  Pierie,  alleged  to  be  the 
slave  of  Robert  Tilghman,  of  New  Orleans, 
came  up  again  before  Judge  King,  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Picas,  on  a  will  of  liaOeaS  COrpUS, 

on  the  23d  ult.  After  the  case  had  been  fully 
argued  by  Mr.  O'Neil  for  the  master,  and 
Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Earle  for  the  al- 
leged slave,  who  claimed,  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  his  liberty  by  the  claim  of  his 
former  master,  Judge  King  delivered  his  opin- 
ion, w  hich  was  as  follows  : 

The  Constitutional  question  raised  in  this 
case  is  free  from  real  difficulty.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  like  any  other  Independent 
Sovereignty,  has  the  clear  right  to  declare  that 
a  slave  brought  within  her  territory  becomes 
ipso  facto  a  freeman.  This  was  and  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  law,  (Somerset's  case, 
State  Trials,  vol.  20,)  and  is  in  terms  asserted 
by  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  1780. 

Pennsylvania  retains  all  the  rights  of  any 
other  Sovereignty  which  she  has  not  ceded  or 
renounced  in  entering  into  the  national  com- 
pact, which  binds  this  confederacy  together. 
If  she  has  stipulated  anything  in  that  compact 
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regard  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  the  act 
of  1847,  then  of  course  the  Act  of  Assembly 
must  yield  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  re- 
straint on  the  plenary  authority  of  the  State,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument 
which  declares  that  "  no  person  held  to  service 
or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  argue  that  this 
section,  which  is  a  mere  stipulation  to  surren- 
der fugitives  from  labour,  escaping  from  their 
owners  in  one  State  into  another,  has  any 
relevancy  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  declare  free 
slaves  brought  voluntarily  into  her  territory 
by  their  owners.  Where  the  master  of  his 
own  motion  brought  his  slave  into  a  free  State, 
the  operation  of  whose  laws  he  is  bound  to 
know,  what  ground  has  he  to  complain  if 
those  laws  give  freedom  to  his  slave? 

It  was  his  own  act  which  has  produced  the 
result,  and  for  oil  the  legal  consequences  of 
which  he  must  of  course  respond.  Has  such 
a  state  of  things,  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  case,  in  which  a  slave  has  against  the 
will,  and  without  the  agency  of  his  master 
fled  from  his  service  in  one  State,  and  sought 
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shelter  and  protection  in  another  1  This  was 
the  case  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And,  undoubtedly,  Penn 
sylvania  is  bound  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
this,  as  of  all  other  obligations,  imposed  on  her- 
self in  becoming  a  party  to  the  national 
Union. 

But  when  Pennsylvania  stipulated  with  her 
sister  States  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  labour, 
fleeing  from  other  States,  and  seeking  shelter 
in  her  territories,  she  certainly  never  meant 
to  deprive  herself  of  the  right  pertaining  to 
lk  every  independent  sovereignty,  to  forbid  the 
voluntary  introduction  of  slaves  into  her  terri- 
turtl  tory  by  their  owners,  under  the  penally  of 

lOSj  their  feeing  Immediately  declared  free.  Such 
renunciation  of  her  natural  and  inherent 
authority  as  an  independent  State  can  neither 
be  inferred  from  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the 
anly  article  of  the  national  constitution  having 
lij  any  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  case  on  principle  seems  clear.  The 
petitioner  has  been  brought  by  his  master  into 
this  State,  where  he  has  served  him  for  some 
time.  By  being  thus  brought  voluntarily  into 
the  State,  the  petitioner  became  ipso  facto  free. 
The  right  of  sojourners  to  retain  their  slaves 
br  six  months,  given  by  the  act  of  1780,  hav- 
ng  been  expressly  repealed  by  the  act  of  1847, 
he  case  stands  on  the  common  law,  and  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act  of  1780,  which 
;ives  freedom  to  a  slave  voluntarily  brought 
>y  his  master  from  another  State  into  this 
bmmonwealth.  The  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to 
;o  where  he  pleases. — North  American. 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 
JOHN  WADCE. 

John  Wadge,  of  Liskeard,  an  elder,  deceas- 
id  Seventh  month  3d,  1847,  aged  85  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  deprived  of  both  his 
>arents  in  very  early  life ;  and  though  adopt- 
d  and  kindly  cared  for  by  a  neighbour,  yet 
le  was  much  exposed  to  temptation.  To  this 
le  so  far  yielded,  when  young,  as  to  indulge 
n  gratifications  at  variance  with  the  self-deny- 
ng  character,  and  holy  law  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  But  in  the  sober  reflection  of  more 
nature  years,  he  was  led  to  see  the  inconsist- 
sncy  and  evil  tendency  of  such  indulgencies, 
knd  occasionally  advised  his  younger  Friends 
lot  to  follow  his  example,  but  to  be  faithful  to 
he  convictions  of  duty  as  the  only  way  to  ob- 
ain  true  peace  of  mind. 

By  further  obedience  to  the  clear  discove- 
ies,  and  transforming  power  of  Divine  grace, 
le  was  enabled  to  forsake  the  evil,  and  choose 
he  good  ;  and  though  naturally  of  high  spirits, 
iret  by  submission  to  the  cross  and  yoke  of 
hrist,  he  gradually  became  a  valuable  and 
iseful  member  of  Society. 

Through  most  of  his  life,  he  was  actively 
ingaged  in  business,  but  relinquished  it  more 
han  20  years  before  his  death ;  and  having 
t  small  competency,  and  no  near  relatives,  he 
lelighted  to  employ  ihe  surplus  of  his  means 
n  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  distressed,  and 
n  objects  of  philanthropy  ;  while  the  kindness 
»f  his  disposition  and  the  desire  to  oblige 


others,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

Seeing  with  sorrow  the  fearful  evils  of  in- 
temperance, in  various  classes  of  society,  and 
desiring  to  set  a  good  example,  he  resolved, 
though  late  in  life,  and  at  some  apparent  haz- 
ard, to  decline  the  use  of  all  stimulating  drinks, 
which  he  had  taken  in  great  moderation.  His 
health,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the  change, 
appeared  to  be  really  benefited ;  and  he  often 
spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  effects  of  this 
little  sacrifice. 

For  many  years,  infirmity  of  body  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  far  from  home ;  yet  he  was 
as  punctual,  as  his  strength  admitted,  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings. 

His  last  illness  was  short.  He  was  observ- 
ed to  be  more  unwell  than  usual  for  about  a 
week  ;  but  the  final  close  was  not  apprehended 
to  be  so  near.  A  kind  concern  for  others, 
and  a  fear  of  giving  them  trouble,  were  often 
expressed  ,•  with  the  desire  for  himself,  to  be 
"  enabled  patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time." 
His  dissolution  was  very  peaceful.  He  had 
no  reliance  on  himself;  and  his  friends  have 
the  comfort  of  believing,  that,  having  yielded 
to  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of  his  Saviour, 
all  sin  was  washed  away  in  his  precious  blood  ; 
and  that  an  entrance  was  graciously  vouch- 
safed, through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy. 

Height  of  Waves. — Although  the  south- 
westerly breeze  of  the  preceding  day  hardly 
amounted  to  a  moderate  gale,  we  found  that 
this  morning  we  had  run  into  a  heavy  swell 
from  that  direction.  The  result  of  several 
experiments  gave  only  22  feet  for  the  entire 
height  of  the  waves,  or  11  feet  above  and  be- 

lv>»y  the  gcucial  level  uf  the  uccau  ,  ilie  velocity 

of  the  undulations  89  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
interval  between  each  wave  1910  feet. —  Sir 
James  C.  Ross's  Voyage  to  the  Southern 
Seas. 


Greatest  ascertained  Depth  of  the  Ocean. 
— When  in  latitude  15°  3'  S.  and  longitude 
26°  14'  W.,  being  nearly  calm,  and  the  water 
quite  smooth,  we  tried  for  but  did  not  obtain 
soundings  with  4,600  fathoms  of  line,  or  27,- 
600  feet  [more  than  5  miles].  This  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  that  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  parts  of  it, 
where  it  is  still  deeper. — Ibid. 

It  is  always  a  good  rule,  to  step  in  no  path, 
to  speak  no  word,  to  commit  no  act,  when 
conscience  whispers,  Beware !  You  had  bet- 
ter wait  a  twelvemonth  and  learn  your  duty, 
than  take  a  hasty  step  and  bring  tears  and 
repentance  to  a  dying  day.  How  many  a 
lost  man  might  have  been  saved,  had  he  listen- 
ed to  the  inward  monitor  and  resisted  the  first 
inclination  to  deviate  from  the  holy  path  of 
rectitude. — Extract. 

A  man,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his 
goings  ;  he  that  prefers  him  on  any  other  ac- 
count bows  to  an  idol. 


MINISTRY. 

On  approaching  the  Welsh  Yearly  Meeting, 
S.  Grubb  thus  writes  : 

"  My  mind,  on  drawing  near  to  that  place, 
was  awfully  affected,  in  a  renewed  sense  of 
the  important  station  of  a  gospel  minister, 
which,  the  more  my  understanding  is  opened, 
the  more  I  perceive  it  to  call  for  a  watchful 
care  to  keep  in  the  station,  and  to  preserve  it 
unblamable,  by  endeavouring  to  dwell  low 
enough  with  the  gift,  so  as  rightly  to  distin- 
guish between  a  silent  union  with  the  seed  in 
meetings,  (wherein  we  sometimes  sympathise 
with  the  concerns  of  others,)  and  our  own 
public  service  for  the  cause.  And  I  was 
thankful  in  feeling  my  spirit  humbly  contriled, 
under  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness,  and  the 
commemoration  of  infinite  kindness  in  times 
past ;  and  I  secretly  supplicated  that  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity  might  be  graciously  own- 
ed with  the  virtue  of  divine  life,  immediately 
imparted  from  the  great  Minister  of  ministers  ; 
whereby  I  felt,  in  a  good  degree,  strengthened 
for  my  own  measure  of  exercise,  which  proved 
altogether  in  silence. 

"  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  some  others ; 
with  a  few  of  whom  a  sense  of  near  unity  at- 
tended my  spirit,  both  in  a  secret  travail  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts  ;  never 
that  I  remember,  being  so  sensible  of  the  puri- 
ty of  that  life  which,  and  which  only,  quickens 
services  in  the  church,  and  qualifies  the  cen- 
tred mind,  to  judge  righteously  concerning 
public  offerings  in  meetings.  Whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  close  up  the  spring  of  this  life, 
by  casting  rubbish  thereinto,  instead  of  indus- 
triously removing  it,  such  as  the  shallow,  su- 
perficial judgment  of  the  natural  mind,  its  old 
exDerienf.es  and  wisdom,  which  are  held  out  of 
the  life,  can  never  availingly  invite  the  wrest- 
ling soul,  that  is  panting  after  the  pure  milk 
of  the  divine  Word,  to  the  fountain  of  spiritual 
consolation,  or  refresh  the  Christian  pilgrim  in 
his  journey  heaven- wards.  O  the  purity  of 
that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  !  It 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  the  flesh  and  blood, 
the  virtue  or  divine  nature  of  the  Son  ;  nor  can 
it  unite  with  that  which  is  not  congenial  to 
itself. 

"  There  is  a  ministry  which,  like  the  whirl- 
wind, the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  makes  ap- 
parent effects  upon  nature,  shakes  it,  throws  it 
into  confusion,  and  kindles  it  with  untempered 
zeal ;  but  proves  very  deficient  in  settling  it 
upon  the  sure  foundation  ;  or  introducing  it 
into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people 
of  God,  who  cease  from  all  their  own  works; 
or  teaching  it  to  distinguish  between  the  voice 
of  the  Shepherd,  and  the  voice  of  the  stranger. 
Hence,  many,  .otherwise  well-disposed  minds, 
have  got  bewildered,  their  attention  diverted 
from  the  one  great  object,  and  fixed  upon  sac- 
rifices of  their  own  ;  which,  in  time,  are  so 
depended  upon  for  righteousness,  that  the  hun- 
ger which  was  once  begotten  decreases,  and 
the  state  of  the  church  of  Laodicea  becomes 
theirs;  growing  rich  and  full,  increasing  with 
goods  and  in  need  of  nothing;  when  alas! 
though  specious  their  appearance,  their  situa- 
ion  is  most  wretched,  and,  in  the  light  of  Truth, 
they  are  discovered  to  stand  in  need  of  every 
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thing.  Under  these  considerations,  my  mind  is 
often  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  confiding 
only  in  the  Spring  of  life  itself,  and  approving 
nothing  as  religious,  but  what  comes  from  it, 
or  is  under  its  preparing,  sanctifying  power. 
For  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  watch- 
ful over  the  activity  of  self,  that  the  spirits 
may  be  tried,  and  my  faith  proved,  whether  it 
is  grounded  and  established  upon  the  right 
foundation,  or  is  of  that  sort  that  wavers  and 
floats  upon  any  imaginary  presentation,  where- 
by I  may  be  rendered  of  those  who  are  not  to 
expect  anything  at  the  hand  of  God. — James 
i.  6,  7. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
LINES 

Written  by  the  late  Martha  Mifflin. 

The  soul  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  skies  ! 

Delightful  truth  !  it  must  indeed  be  so, 
Else  why  superior  does  the  spirit  rise, 

And  leave  so  far  this  checkered  scene  below  ? 

Why  with  presumptuous  wing  so  often  dare 
The  abode  of  angels  fearlessly  explore  ? 

Breathe  with  extatic  joy  a  purer  air, 

And  through  the  regions  of  perfection  soar  ? 

It  was  not  made  to  love  this  whirling  ball, 
To  satiate  in  the  pleasures  earth  can  give, 

Gaze  on  this  little  round  and  deem  it  all, 

And  deem  most  favoured  who  unchastened  live. 

Ah  no!  how  different  is  the  sweet  employ 
Of  those  who  feel  but  journeying  here  below! 

Blameless,  they  antedate  their  promised  joy — 
And  bless  the  hand  that  gave  them  transient  woe. 

They  look  around  with  tenderness  and  love, 
On  fellow  pilgrims  through  a  vale  of  tears  ; 

The  plaint  impatient  gently  they  reprove, 
Pointing  to  where  the  port  of  bliss  appears. 

That  port  whom  woario^    ;  -*  i.  r»  m onto  i-op/wfi. 

Safe  from  the  trammels  of  this  toiling  scene — 
Smile  at  life's  train  of  visionary  woes, 

And  feel  more  bliss  than  if  they  had  not  been. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  faithful  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  the  closeness  in  which  they  were  banded 
together  in  Christian  fellowship  and  unity. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  the  effect  of  the 
sufferings  they  endured,  and  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  unitedly  upholding  the  peace- 
able principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  and  warlike  community.  They  were 
prompt  in  rendering  assistance  lo  such  of  their 
brethren  who  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  were  brought  to  want, — and  when  it 
was  found  that  their  usual  surplus  revenue 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  their  charity,  they  advised,  and 
we  believe  practised,  a  retrenchment  in  their 
own  family  expenses,  to  increase  their  capa- 
city for  giving.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  one  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  in  the  city,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  advice  of  the  body. 

"  If  from  best  motives,  each  one  would  mi- 
nutely examine  into  the  articles  of  our  weekly 


or  daily  expenses,  and  retrench  such  parts  as 
arise  from  custom  and  habit,  and  essentially 
minister  little  or  nothing  to  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  many 
among  us  might  daily  spare  something  to  lay 
up  as  a  pious  offering  for  the  purposes  of  hos- 
pitality,— the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  and 
infirm,  and  the  honourable  support  of  the  come- 
ly order  of  religious  Society.  Other  expedi- 
ents for  temporary  supplies  have  been  attended 
to,  but  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
what  is  above  hinted,  appears  most  fitly  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion,  least  liable  to  be  attended 
with  future  inconvenience,  and,  in  effect,  not 
burdensome,  but  in  a  two-fold  sense  beneficial 
to  the  individual ;  as  real  profit  must  arise  from 

the  exercise  of  a   religious    frugality  without 

covetousness,  and  real  comfort  from  our  being 
united  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality." 

In  all  the  labours  of  love  incident  to  reliev- 
ing the  sick  and  destitute,  Thomas  Scattergood 
took  a  large  share,  and  his  heart  was  favoured 
with  a  rich  portion  of  love  to  the  brethren. 
In  the  war,  which  was  a  time  of  deep  trouble 
and  prevailing  Christian  fellowship,  there  were 
not  wanting  instances  wherein  individuals  felt 
so  deeply  for  the  sufferings  of  their  innocent 
Friends  in  prison,  as  to  offer  to  take  their 
places  in  confinement,  if  the  ministers  of  the 
law  might  be  thereby  induced  to  allow  the 
accused  temporary  liberty.  This  brings  to 
mind  similar  accounts  in  the  first  rise  of  our 
Society.  During  George  Fox's  imprisonment 
in  the  year  1656,  Humphrey  Norton  went  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  "  and  offered  himself  body 
for  body,  to  lie  in  Doomsdale  prison  in  his 
stead,  if  he  would  take  him,  and  let  George 
Fox  go  at  liberty.  But  Cromwell  said  he 
could  not  do  it,  for  it  was  contrary  to  law : 
and  turning  to  those  of  his  counsel.  '  Which 
of  you,'  quoth  he,  1  would  do  so  much  for 
me,  if  I  were  in  the  same  condition  V  " 

In  the  year  1678  George  Fox  writes  thus  : 
"  Now  it  was  a  time  of  great  suffering ;  and 
many  Friends  being  in  prisons,  many  other 
Friends  were  moved  to  go  to  the  parliament, 
to  offer  themselves  up  to  lie  in  the  same  pri- 
sons where  their  Friends  lay,  that  those  in 
prison  might  go  forth,  and  not  perish  in.  the 
stinking  gaols.  This  we  did  in  love  to  God 
and  our  brethren,  that  they  might  not  die  in 
prison,  and  in  love  to  those  that  cast  them  in, 
that  they  might  not  bring  innocent  blood  upon 
their  own  heads  ;  which  we  knew  would  cry  to 
the  Lord,  and  bring  his  wrath,  vengeance  and 
plagues  upon  them." 

When  in  1777  the  victims  of  suspicion  were 
banished  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia,  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city  and 
the  country  adjacent  was  deeply  stirred.  Such 
sympathy  was  awakened  for  them,  and  such 
heartfelt  desires  for  their  support,  that  we 
might  almost  adopt  the  language,  "  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God 
for  them."  Many  Friends  were  led  to  address 
letters  of  sympathy  to  them,  and  others  to 
visit  them  in  their  banishment.  The  hearts 
of  not  a  few  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  for  the  be- 
reavement, were  filled  with  rejoicing  that  they 
wore  enabled  so  patiently  to  suffer  without 
flinching  for  the  cause  and  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.    Whilst  the  prisoners  were  yet  con- 


fined in  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Emlen  who  from 
sickness  was  prevented  visiting  them,  thus 
wrote,  "  I  hear  of  you,  and  my  hope  is  lively 
that  the  God  of  patience  and  of  all  true  conso- 
lation will  continue  to  be  your  support  and 
counsellor,  that  eventually  all  may  be  promo- 
tive of  his  glory,  and  your  great  peace." 

Samuel  Smith  wrote  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  J 
after  they  had  been  taken  to  Reading,  Ninth  j 
month  22,  1777  :   "  It  has  not  been  for  want  I 
of  near  sympathy  and  affectionate  regard  for  j 
thee  and  thy  fellow-prisoners  that  I  have  not 
written  to  any  of  you  before  this  time.  Visit- 
ing the  widows,  with  various  other  engage- 
ments, together  with  a  wretched  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  I  often  feel,  has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed.    I  havo  been   so  acnaiblo   at  times,  I  have 

thought,  of  the  Divine  favour  which  has  attend- 
ed you,  and  so  depressed  with  the  weight  of 
the  work  you  have  left  behind,  and  the  want 
of  the  help  of  your  spirits,  that  I  have  fieM 
quently  thought  and  sometimes  said,  that  I 
would  not  give  the  toss  of  a  copper  whether  I 
had  been  sent  with  you  or  left  behind  ;  and  yet 
we  have  been  marvellously  favoured,  every 
thing  considered,  through  the  various  commo- 
tions which  have  happened  since  you  left  us. 
May  we  and  you,  ever  thankfully  commemo- 
rate the  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  everlasting 
Father,  who  hath  hitherto  helped  us,  and  who 
is  still  able,  though  the  furnace  should  yet  be 
heated  seven  times  hotter,  to  deliver  his  truly 
depending  children,  so  that  an  hair  of  their 
heads  shall  not  be  hurt,  nor  so  much  as  the 
smell  of  fire  pass  upon  them." 

George  Churchman  wrote  to  them  Tenth 
month  23d  :  "  I  believe  your  state  of  exile  is 
a  subject  that  greatly  attracts  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  numbers  who  were  not  per- 
sonally known  to  several  of  vou.  and  that  the 
silent  prayers  of  many  are  put  up  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish with  patience  to  bear,  and  wisdom  and 
ability  to  improve,  by  whatever  he  permits  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  your  trials,  that  all 
things  may  thus  work  together  for  good,  both 
to  the  bettering  and  brightening  of  yourselves 
for  future  service,  (if  it  be  the  Divine  will  to 
change  this  dispensation,  and  grant  you  life 
and  more  liberty,)  and  to  the  real  benefit  on 
your  country.  I  confess  it  was  my  prospect 
and  remains  to  be  so,  that  what  has  happened 
to  you,  though  not  intended  by  those  who 
were  the  actors  in  it,  may  prove  singularly 
useful  divers  ways.  May  the  wise  Orderer 
and  Disposer  of  all  things  grant  humble  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  with  every  virtue  neces- 
sary for  prospering  his  own  work  in  you,  and  ' 
in  others,  lo  the  praise  of  his  own  name,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  peaceable 
Saviour  on  earth."  On  the  17th  of  Eleventh 
month,  George  again  writes  :  "  It  is  comfort- 
able to  hear  of  the  calmness  and  resignation 
of  your  minds,  who  are  in  exile,  and  of  the 
satisfactory  opportunities  you  have  been  fa- ; 
voured  with  from  the  Father  of  mercies.  May 
grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied  amongst 
you,  whereby  you  may  be  respectively  furnish? 
ed  with  a  capacity  lo  improve  by  all  things  to 
the  glory  of  the  all-wjse  Disposer, — the  in- 
struction of  many,  and  the  real  benefit  of  youf 
country ; — that  by  his  blessings  shed  amongst 
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you,  you  may  be  enabled  to  let  your  lights  so 
shine  before  men,  that  many  seeing  your  pa- 
tient resignation  and  good  works  growing  in 
greater  brightness  as  time  passes  on,  may  be 
induced  to  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven.  Day  unto  day,  to  the  humble  and 
diligent,  surely  will  utter  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  show  knowledge  and  experience. 
I  have  thought  indeed,  as  some  of  you  have 
expressed  in  letters  I  lately  received,  that  your 
situation,  though  in  a  kind  of  banishment 
which  looks  cruel  and  grievous,  is  better  than 
that  of  many  of  us,  who  hitherto  have  in  some 
respects  more  liberty.  But  resignation  and 
endeavours  for  contentment  in  whatsoever  is 
assigned  us  in  each  dispensation,  with  an  hon- 
est labour  for  improvement  under  all,  I  believo 

is  best  for  us,  and  acceptable  to  the  Master." 

.Daniel  Drinker  writing  to  his  brother  gives 
the  following  message  to  the  captives,  from  a 
valuable  ministering  Friend  :  "  Grace  Fisher 
desires  her  love  to  be  remembered  to  thee  and 
and  to  the  other  Friends  with  whom  she  is  ac- 
quainted, with  desire  that  you  may  be  preserv- 
ed in  that  patience  which  will  enable  you  to 
outlive  all  the  malice  of  men.  My  wife 
[Elizabeth  Drinker]  also  remembers  her  kind 
love  to  thee,  much  desiring  thy  preservation 
and  safe  return  to  us." 

Many  other  Christian  salutations  were  sent 
to  the  banished  ones  from  eminent  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  the  love  and  sympathy  that 
were  then  first  awakened  or  renewedly  ani- 
mated, did  not  subside.  For  many  years  after 
the  war,  it  seemed  as  though  it  burnt  brightly  ; 
and  indeed  the  annals  of  religious  Society 
would  present  few  instances  in  which  greater 
unity  and  fellow  feeling  were  manifest  amongst 
any  considerable  body  of  Christians,  than  was 
amongst  the  Drincinal  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  from  1780  to  1800.  Minis- 
ters and  elders  seemed  bound  together  in  love 
at  home ;  and  if  any  were  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  hearts  of  their  bre- 
thren and  sisters  who  abode  by  the  stuff,  went 
forth  to  them  in  honest  travail  of  spirit  for 
their  good;  and  a  truly  Christian  correspon- 
dence was  freely  maintained  between  them. 

Amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  subjected  to  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
their  travels  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  salvation,  was  that  honest-hearted,  illiter- 
ate man,  Abel  Thomas.  Abel  was  born  in 
Merion,  Philadelphia  county,  about  the  year 
1737.  He  had  but  little  school  learning,  and 
being  of  a  remarkably  diffident  disposition,  he 
withdrew  from  the  notice  of  strangers,  whose 
company  and  conversation  might  have  been 
of  essential  benefit  to  one  of  his  turn  of  mind. 
He  seemed  to  possess  the  same  constitutional 
shyness,  which  characterized  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  recently  deceased,  who  told 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  in  early  life,  in- 
deed after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
it  was  agony  to  him  to  be  in  the  company  of 
strangers.  Even  when  he  became  constrained 
by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation  to  attend  his 
Quarterly  Meeting,  he  would  steal  away  from 
the  company  assembled,  and  seek  relief  from 
his  distress,  in  a  lonely  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
ing orchard,  or  some  secluded  spot. 


When  Abel  Thomas  was  yet  a  mere  child, 
his  father  removed  to  a  farm  within  a  few 
miles  of  Exeler,  a  neighbourhood  where,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  school.  Here  he  grew  up 
in  comparative  ignorance,  although  he  did,  by 
dint  of  application  at  home,  learn  to  read  and 
to  write  intelligibly.  This  was  the  amount  of 
his  literary  acquirements.  His  father's  resi- 
dence was  ten  miles  from  the  meeting-house, 
and  it  would  seem  he  never  attended  a  place 
of  worship  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  first  meeting  he  was  ever  at,  afford- 
ed him  at  first  great  matter  of  astonishment. 
He  found  a  number  of  people  collected,  sitting 
together  in  silence, — but  the  reason  of  that 
conduct  he  did  not  understand.  As  yet  he 
knew  not  the  duty  of  public  worship, — as  yet 
he  had  never  felt  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
a  qualification  rightly  to  perform  it.  Before 
the  meeting  closed,  a  ministering  Friend  spoke, 
and  his  communication  being  attended  with 
spiritual  life  and  power,  carried  conviction  to 
his  heart,  and  illumination  to  his  understand- 
ing. Pie  was  enabled  to  comprehend  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  salvation,  and  to  feel  the  ope- 
ration of  that  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  is  sufficient 
to  lead  the  obedient  into  all  truth.  He  says  : 
"  It  was  not  the  words  that  confirmed  me,  but 
something  of  a  f  avour  that  attended  them, 
which  I  did  evidently  feel  in  my  heart,  say- 
ing, this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." 

Submitting  to  the  cleansing  baplisms  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  yielding  obedience 
to  that  Divine  light  which  was  made  manifest 
in  his  soul,  he  was  led  to  take  up  the  cross  to 
his  own  corrupt  will,  and  gradually  grew  in 
grace,  and  was  established  in  righteousness. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  example  and  the 
seasoning  effect  of  his  spirit,  a  great  ciiange 
took  place  in  his  father's  family.  A  spirit  of 
love  and  harmony  was  strikingly  prevalent, 
and  much  unity  was  felt  by  its  members  with 
him  in  his  spiritual  exercises.  Believing  that 
seclusion  would  be  of  advantage  to  him,  he 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  small  building 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  might  retire 
when  not  employed  in  bodily  labour.  Here 
he  slept,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  alone. 

An  amusing  description  of  an  original  kind  of 
a  mouse-trap  which  he  used  in  this  retirement, 
was  given  by  him  in  after  life  to  interest  a 
young  Friend,  from  whom  we  have  the  ac- 
count. The  mice  became  very  abundant  in  his 
little  cottage,  and  gave  him  serious  inconveni- 
ence. The  various  contrivances  which  now 
exist  to  destroy  or  thin  off  these  little  depre- 
dators, were  not  then  invented,  and  he  had  to 
tax  his  ingenuity  for  some  scheme  to  protect 
his  clothes  and  provisions.  His  hair  from  ne- 
glect of  the  scissors,  had  grown  very  bushy, 
and  from  his  description  must  have  resembled 
in  some  sort,  although  probably  not  quite  so 
long  nor  so  well  greased,  the  mops  which  ap- 
pear on  the  heads  of  the  fashionable  young 
men  of  the  present  day.  Into  that  great  mass 
of  hair  he  was  wont  to  introduce  a  few  crumbs 
of  cheese;  and  laying  down  as  if  to  sleep,  the 
mice  attracted  by  the  smell  would  draw  near, 
bury  themselves  in  the  "  bush"  in  search  of 
the  provision,  and  being  unable  to  see  or  to 
retreat  quickly,  fell  inevitably  beneath  a  well 


directed  blow  from  his  open  hand.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  his  long  hair  was  put  to  some 
good  use  ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  advantage 
our  "  tasty"  young  men  now  can  find  in  the 
long  locks  of  hair  dangling  beside  their  heads, 
occasionally  interfering  with  sight,  and  the 
lower  extremities  not  unfrequently  swinging 
across  the  open  mouth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  seeing  in  a  recent 
number  of  "  The  Friend,"  a  notice  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  who  have 
charge  of  Friends'  Select  Schools  in  this  city, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  guarded 
religious  education  of  the  youth  of  our  Society, 
and  to  find  their  care  and  attention  herein  had 
been  in  measure  productive  of  good.  Having 
since  perused  with  interest  "Some  remarks 
on  Christian  Discipline,  as  it  respects  the 
Education  of  Youth,"  from  the  pen  of  that 
faithful  and  deeply  baptized  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Sarah  Grubb,  which  appear  to  me  to 
place  the  subject  of  education  so  clearly  on  the 
true  ground,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  offer 
them  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  be  benefited  by  the  valuable  and  instructive 
lessons  contained  therein  ; — for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Anthony  Benezet,  "Ought  not  the 
educating  and  training  up  of  the  youth,  both 
with  relation  to  time  and  eternity,  next  to  our 
more  immediate  duty  to  God,  be  the  chief  con- 
cern of  every  one  that  really  desires  the  wel- 
fare and  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  Zion  V 

J. 

Some  remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  as 
it  respects  the  education  of  youth. 

The  author  of  the  Christian  religion  came 
to  redeem  and  save  from  that  spirit  which  op- 
posed the  coming  of  his  kingdom.  He  has 
wonderfully  displayed  the  efficacy  of  that 
good,  by  which  evil  is  overcome,  proving 
through  the  whole  of  his  dispensations  a  coin- 
cidence of  mercy  with  justice.  And  the  ope- 
ration of  this  benign  principle  appears  to  be  in 
no  case  more  necessary  and  profitable,  than 
in  the  true  support  and  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  are  placed  under 
our  superintendence  and  care.  As  there  are 
dispositions  manifest  in  children,  after  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  contacted, 
which  degrade  the  mind  from  that  innocency 
wherein  they  were  first  created,  and  which 
like  an  evil  tree,  if  suffered  to  grow,  will  pro- 
duce unwholesome  fruit ;  so  there  is  also  in 
the  power  of  those  who  have  rightly  the  care 
of  them,  a  means  which  may,  by  the  concur- 
ring operations  of  Truth,  be  rendered  effectual 
to  the  reduction  thereof:  and  as  both  the  dis- 
order and  the  remedy  lie  deep  in  the  heart, 
they  must  be  sought  for  there,  without  the  love 
of  superiority,  a  carnal  judgment  of  good  and 
evil,  or  the  influence  of  self-will. 

To  bring  children  to  a  true  and  profitable 
sense  of  their  own  states,  and  direct  them  to 
the  spiritual  warfare  in  themselves,  is  the  main 
end  of  all  religious  labour  on  their  account ; 
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and  herein  a  single  eye  ought  to  be  kept  to 
the  witness  of  Truth  in  their  minds,  for  that 
must  be  visited  and  raised,  before  they  can  so 
see,  as  to  repent  and  convert  from  evil.  When 
this  is  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of  those, 
who  consider  themselves  as  delegated  shep- 
herds, accountable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ilock,  they  are  religiously  engaged  to  promote 
it  by  such  means  as  are  put  into  their  power, 
under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  which 
preserves  from  a  desire  of  occasioning  suffer- 
ing, or  more  of  it,  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  obtaining  of  that  end,  gives  patience  to 
persevere  in  labour  without  fainting,  strength 
to  bear  and  forbear  in  their  waiting  for  the 
springing  up  of  the  good  seed,  and  opens  an 
eye  of  faith  to  look  for,  and  depend  only  upon, 
the  blessing  on  their  endeavours.  Hereby  the 
conduct  of  such  is  deeply  instructive  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  may  seal  upon  their  minds  the 
pious  concern  of  their  preceptors,  and  affec- 
tionately endear  them  in  a  friendship  lastingly 
profitable,  when  they  prove,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  love  upon  their  own  understand- 
ings, the  justice,  mercy,  and  nobility  of  that 
Christian  discipline  which  has  been  exercised 
towards  them,  and  whereby  they  have  obtain- 
ed sweet  communion  with,  and  an  opening  to, 
the  fountain  of  good  in  themselves. 

If  in  our  passage  through  life,  we  are  often 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  of  ourselves, 
without  divine  assistance,  we  can  do  nothing, 
is  it  not  abundantly  obvious  in  the  work  of 
bestowing  a  religious  education  on  youth  ?  and 
should  any  wisdom  preside  over  that  "  which 
cometh  down  from  above,  and  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreat- 
ed,  full  of  mercy,  and  full  of  good  fruits,  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  V*  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  how  people  in  general,  and 
even  some  who  seek  the  sense  of  Truth  on 
other  occasions,  seem  to  consider  themselves, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  disposition,  qualified  to 
instruct  and  correct  children,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  their  own  wills  require  to  be  first 
subdued,  before  they  can  acceptably  be  instru- 
mental in  subduing  the  will  of  others.  Though 
acts  of  indiscretion,  or  severities,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  humble  those  who  receive  them, 
through  whose  sincerity  all  things  work  toge- 
ther for  good,  even  as  persecution  has  been 
blessed  to  thousands,  yet  the  instruments  are 
by  no  means  acquitted  thereby,  their  conduct 
not  being  the  produce  of  that  faith,  which 
workelh  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  re- 
served for  such,  a  proportionate  degree  of  suf- 
fering, to  that  which,  in  their  own  wills,  they 
h  ive  occasioned  to  others  :  though,  by  their 
natural  understanding  only,  their  perception 
of  divine  recompense  may  not  be  clear  enough 
to  distinguish  it,  yet  a  righteous  retribution,  or 
receiving  that  measure  themselves  which  they 
have  metod  to  others,  may  await  them. 

"  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  said 
the  apostle.  A  conduct  may  be  exercised  to- 
wards youth,  which  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  piissions,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise 
a  similar  return.  To  punish  a  child  because 
it  has  offended  us,  without  the  discovery  of  an 
evil  design,  is  to  net  under  an  unchristian  spi- 
rit, which  revenges  injuries.    This  is  a  dispo- 


sition which  is  apt  to  receive  its  gratifications 
from  a  flattering,  cringing  spirit,  and  from 
such  marks  of  respect  as  originate  in  an  im- 
pure spring  of  action  ;  and  hence,  teachers  of 
children  may,  from  a  superficial  judgment, 
approve  and  strengthen  the  little  pharisees 
under  their  care  ;  whilst  the  pure  life  that  is 
struggling  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  resemble 
the  publican,  is  crushed~and  disregarded. 
Many  and  deep  are  the  sorrows  of  the  child- 
hood of  some,  which  proceed  from  different 
causes  :  and  doubtless  that  incapacity  wherein 
they  are  placed  for  obtaining  redress  from 
real  grievances,  and  the  abuse  of  power  being 
strengthened  in  those  from  whom  they  receive 
them,  may  be  numbered  amongst  those  affect- 
ing occasions.     Many  children,  even  in  our 

Society,  have  a  loose  unguarded  education, 
and  grow  up  as  degenerate  plants  of  a  strange 
vine,  having  very  little  care  exercised  towards 
them,  except  to  indulge  their  unruly  appetites, 
and  passionate  desires  ;  these  require  the  yoke 
to  be  laid  upon  them  with  caution  and  true 
judgment,  lest  more  should  be  commanded 
than  they  possess  abilities  to  perform,  and  so 
their  deficiency  be  unjustly  laid  to  their  charge: 
yet  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  should  be 
steadily  pursued,  under  that  holy  assistance 
without  which  we  can  do  nothing  acceptably. 
Past  experience  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient qualification  for  this,  any  more  than  for 
other  religious  services,  even  where  it  has  been 
right,  and  much  less  so,  when  it  has  not  been 
strictly  under  the  influence  of  that  wisdom, 
which  is  pure  and  without  partiality. 

Wisdom  and  strength  must  be  waited  for, 
day  by  day,  for  the  right  performance  of  our 
duties,  before  him  who  weighs  our  actions  in 
the  balance  of  pure  justice,  and  only  approves 
those  which  are  wrought  in  thp.  spirit.  To 
educate  children  religiously,  requires  a  quiet- 
ude of  mind  and  sympathy  in  their  guardians, 
with  the  state  of  the  good  seed  in  them,  which 
will  lead  rightly  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil ;  to  discover  the  corrupt  source  of 
many  seeming  good  actions  ;  and  to  perceive 
that  a  real  innocency  is  the  root  of  others, 
which  custom,  and  a  superficial  investigation, 
have  rendered  reprehensible.  Here  we  see 
the  necessity  of  true  wisdom  being  renewed, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  that  which  is  carnal, 
and  boasts  its  own  experience  aud  strength. 
It  is  the  humbled  mind  to  which  is  unfolded 
such  mysteries  of  true  godliness,  for  its  own 
edification,  and  that  of  those  under  its  care,  as 
could  not  have  been  received  in  the  support  of 
a  false  consequence,  and  the  love  of  superiori- 
ty. If  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion,  ought  they  not 
to  discover  in  those  placed  over  them,  a  lively 
example  thereof?  or  ought  they  to  see  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  others,  which  would  be 
condemnable  in  them,  were  they  in  similar 
circumstances?  Of  what  importance  then  is 
it  for  guardians  of  children,  to  rule  their  own 
spirits;  for  when  their  tempers  are  irritable, 
their  language  impetuous,  their  voices  exerted 
above  what  is  necessary,  their  threatenings 
unguarded,  or  the  execution  of  them  rash, 
however  children  may  for  a  time  suffer  under 
these  things,  they  are  not  instructed  thereby 
in  the  ground  work  of  true  religion  ;  nor  will 


the  witness  of  Truth  as  their  judgments  ma- 
ture, approve  a  conduct  like  this ;  though 
through  the  bias  of  self-will,  it  may  be  adopt- 
ed in  similar  cases,  in  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion, by  those  who,  instead  of  having  gathered 
good  seed,  have,  from  the  mixture  of  their 
education,  preferred  the  bad,  which  meeting 
with  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  grows  and 
becomes  fruitful,  to  the  corrupting  of  many 
more. 

The  love  of  power  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  natural  mind,  that  without  we  discover 
it,  and  its  evil  tendency,  in  the  true  light,  we 
are  not  likely  to  consider  it  as  an  enemy  of 
our  own  house,  against  which  we  are  called 
to  war  with  as  much  righteous  zeal,  as  against 

the  evil  in  others  ;  yea  with   more,  because  It 

is  declared  such  are  our  greatest  foes.  Where 
this  corrupt  part  is  cherished,  it  stains  our  ac- 
tions ;  and  having  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  pure,  lowly  seed,  bribes  and  influences  the 
judgment  respecting  good  and  evil,  and  estab- 
lishes the  mind  in  self-complacence,  which, 
however  productive  of  reproof,  has  seldom  an 
ear  open  to  that  instruction  by  which  itself 
stands  condemned.  The  prodigal  display  and 
use  of  power  is  the  very  destruction  of  Chris- 
tian discipline.  Power  is  necessary ;  not  to 
be  assumed  in  the  will  of  the  creature,  but  to 
stand  subservient  to  the  judgment  of  Truth, 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  exerted;  lying  in 
ambush  as  a  waiting  assisting  force,  ready  to 
be  called  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  when,  if  it  step 
forth  in  true  dignity,  the  appearance,  rather 
than  the  use  of  it,  may  generally  prove  suffi- 
cient, and  its  wise  retreat  render  it  still  more 
useful  and  reverenced.  True  love,  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  are 
the  supporters  of  true  dignity  ;  and  where  these 

prevail    in    n    minrl    nrirtor   itiuino  Qnupi'nmont 

and  control,  they  give  authority,  firmness  and 
benevolence,  in  thought,  word  and  deed  ;  which 
have  a  profitable  and  comfortable  effect  upon 
those  who  are  placed  under  their  influence, 
and  open  a  door  for  undisguised  familiarity, 
and  affectionate  intercourse,  wherein  children 
receive  instruction  more  suitably  and  cordially, 
than  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  continually 
assumed  power.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  in  all  its  branches,  and  return 
with  it  to  its  root,  either  amongst  children  or 
in  the  church,  we  shall  always  find  it  originate 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  that  every  plausible 
appearance  which  is  defective  in  this  ground, 
is  so  far  no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

The  right  education  of  children,  especially 
in  boarding-schools,  is  no  doubt  a  close  and 
arduous  work  ;  those,  however,  who  are  rightly 
engaged  therein,  and  endeavour  after  their  own 
refinement,  and  an  increasing  acquaintance 
with  the  Fountain  of  purity  in  themselves, 
need  not  have  their  eye  outward  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  power  and  authority  ;  for  He  who 
feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  knows 
what  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  able,  out  of 
his  own  treasury,  to  supply  all  their  wants  ; 
to  be  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance ;  and  will  not  fail  to  help  under  their 
greatest  difficulties,  if  they  support  a  patient 
dependence  upon  Him  alone,  and  profitably 
live  under  the  persuasion,  that  when  He  shuts, 
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no  one  should  attempt  to  open,  and  when  he 
opens,  none  can  shut. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dcmas  hath  forsaken  me. 

In  1760,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
other  meetings.  On  that  occasion,  Samuel 
Fothergill  had  extraordinary  service  in  Ireland. 
At  Edenderry  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  mentioned  the  great  pains  taken 
by  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  that  nation  to 
instruct  their  children  in  superstition,  and  that 
we  who  are  called  from  darkness  to  light 
should  not  be  destitute  of  the  form  and  power, 
but  be  diligent  by  example  and  precept,  to 
train  them  up  in  a  godly  conversation ;  also  in 
preventing  destructive  books  from  being  read  ; 
and  laid  before  the  youth  the  evil  tendency  of 
reading  such  books  ;  as  also  of  following  the 
fantastic  fashions  that  are  in  the  world — such 
things  introduce  into  improper  company  and 
the  friendship  of  the  world.  He  was  sensible 
that  loo  many  parents  were  negligent  in  the 
proper  education  of  their  children,  though  very 
assiduous  in  providing  things  for  the  body. 
He  owned  the  nearness  of  the  connexion  and 
the  justice  of  such  care,  but  he  would  that 
such  should  remember,  they  should  be  so  also 
in  nursing  that  part  in  them  that  is  immortal, 
and  keeping  it  from  being  hurt  or  killed.  In- 
stead of  this,  some  conclude,  that  they  provide 
well  for  their  offspring  when  they  settle  them 
well  in  the  world,  build  their  nests  on  high, 
above  the  reach  of  those  difficulties  to  which 
many  are  subject,  make  their  sons  great  men 
in  the  earth,  form  rich  connexions  for  their 
daughters, — but  as  to  a  godly  conversation,  let 
ihcm  KxjH.  10  CTrart  themselves,  anu  are  ready 
to  bring  the  words  of  scripture  to  justify  their 
conduct — that  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel  that 
does  not  provide  for  his  family, — not  enough 
considering  how  far  that  extends. 

To  such  earthly  minded  parents  who  are 
adding  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  he 
spoke  closely,  and  said  he  had  seen  such  dis- 
appointed in  their  designs  ;  and  a  blast  from 
heaven  had  often  attended  them ;  and  perhaps 
some  there  might  live  to  see  it,  and  he  was 
ready  to  say  would  feel  it, — live  to  see  them- 
selves disappointed,  surrounded  with  confusion, 
anxiety,  and  paleness  of  face,  deserted  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.  He  mentioned  his  knowledge 
of  an  instance  of  Almighty  justice,  in  one  who 
had  been  visited  when  young,  was  an  officer 
in  the  church,  and  likely  to  make  an  instru- 
meet  of  use,  had  he  been  content  with  what 
was  allotted  him,  and  kept  faithful  to  that 
which  had  visited  him ;  but  aspiring  to  be 
something  in  the  world,  he  launched  out  be- 
yond what  he  could  compass,  and  having  ne- 
glected what  was  committed  to  his  care,  a 
blight  came  over  him,  one  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment after  another,  so  that  he  became 
darkened  and  wretched.  When  near  his  close, 
he  went  to  see  him,  to  try  if  he  could  feel  any 
thing  near  him  that  was  good  ;  but  he  found 
darkness  and  horror,  and  heard  him  cry  out, 
That  if  he  had  been  the  Lord's  freeman,  he 
would  not  have  been  man's  prisoner  ;  but  he 
was  then  deserted  of  heaven  and  earth — of 


God  and  man;  and  then  gave  a  shriek  that 
pierced  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it,  and 
so  departed  out  of  this  life.  This  he  said 
deeply  affected  his  mind,  both  at  the  time,  and 
as  often  as  he  thought  of  it  since,  and  he  ar- 
dently desired  of  God  that  he  might  be  pre- 
served and  enabled  to  do  his  duly  faithfully, 
and  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who 
have  been  powerfully  visited  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  designed  for  servants  and  handmaids 
in  the  Lord's  house,  have  missed  of  the  honour 
and  true  happiness  which  accompanies  obedi- 
ence, by  letting  out  their  minds  after  riches, 
and  worldly  enjoyments.  Like  Demas,  after 
having  known  the  Truth,  and  associated  with 
the  servants  of  Christ,  they  have  forsaken  it 
and  them,  "  having  loved  this  presenl  world." 
"  They  are  then  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  are 
withered,  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."  What 
deplorable  objects  they  become — deserted  of 
their  Maker,  and  not  respected  by  men,  they 
are  at  times  in  torment  which  no  earthly  power 
can  allay.  When  they  have  fallen  away  from 
the  Truth,  like  Esau,  who  sold  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  they  may  be  unable  to 
find  a  place  of  true  repentance,  though  they 
seek  it  carefully  with  tears.  Fearful  indeed, 
is  the  condition  of  such  a  soul ;  which  should 
be  a  warning  to  young  people,  not  to  despise, 
or  lightly  esteem  the  offers  of  Divine  mercy 
and  help,  extended  to  them  in  the  spring  time 
and  vigour  of  life. 

Barbara  Everard,  a  poor,  honest,  decrepid 
creature,  apparently  convulsed  all  over,  by 
which  her  speech  is  much  affected,  and  under- 
standing also.  Yet  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
10  mase  use  ot  this  young  woman  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  having  bestowed  on  her  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  in  which  office  she  appears 
above  many  of  far  more  natural  talents ;  in 
common  conversation  she  is  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, being  of  a  stammering  tongue,  but 
very  clear  in  utterance  in  her  ministry,  her 
matter  very  correct  and  sound  ;  opens  the 
scriptures  very  clearly,  and  preaches  the  Gos- 
pel with  great  power  and  authority  ;  and  is  of 
singular  service  in  this  place  ;  she  had  at  this 
meeting  good  service,  (Ashwell,  England.) — 
From  the  Life  of  J.  Oxley. 

James  Naylor,  a  monument  of  human  frail- 
ty !  His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  eminent,  his 
experience  in  Divine  things  truly  great ;  he 
fell  through  unwatchfulness,  but  was  restored 
through  deep  suffering  and  unfeigned  repent- 
ance. His  own  writings  are  the  most  clear 
and  lively  description  of  the  various  dispensa- 
tions he  underwent ;  some  of  them  deserve  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity." — 
Friends'  Library. 


To  Make  Good  Butter  in  Winter. — We 
often  hear  the  complaint  that  butter  made  in 
winter  is  poor.  Ours  was  so  for  several  sea- 
sons. It  was  very  stow  in  coming,  and  frothy, 
white,  and  sometimes  bitter  ;  while  butter  made 
from  the  same  kind  of  milk  in  the  warm  sea- 
son was  good.  I  devised  many  plans  for  im- 
provement, such  as  throwing  in  salt,  warm 


milk,  scalding  cream,  &c,  but  to  no  purpose. 
At  length  I  scalded  my  milk  when  brought 
from  the  cow,  afterwards  setting  it  in  either  a 
cold  or  warm  place,  as  was  most  convenient. 
I  mean,  I  communicated  a  sufficient  heat  to 
destroy  the  effect  which  frosty  feed  has  in  au- 
tumn, or  dry  feed  in  winter  upon  it.  Since 
which  time  we  have  made,  with  15  minutes 
churning,  purer,  sweeter,  and  more  yellow 
butter  than  we  ever  made  in  summer — and 
sometimes  from  the  frozen  cream  gradually 
warmed.  And  were  it  not  that  the  increase 
of  manufactures,  the  pursuit  of  fashion,  and 
other  causes  combined,  render  helping  hands 
in  a  dairy  room  now-a-days  very  scarce,  I 
should  be  at  the  trouble  of  scalding  my  milk 
before  selling  it  during  the  summer,  as  well  as 
in  the  winter;  for  surely,  butter  made  in  this 
way  possesses  a  delicious  richness  and  dry- 
ness which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other.— 
Cultivator. 


Protection  from  Cholera. — We  find  in 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  cholera,  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  electrical  changes  are  the  true 
cause  of  such  migratory  diseases  as  cholera 
and  plague ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  epidemics. 
The  true  remedy,  therefore,  is  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chief  subject  to 
effect  ihis  is  chlorine  gas,  which  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  common  salt.  Whole  streets  and 
towns  can  be  fumigated  with  chlorine  gas  as 
easily  as  single  dwellings.  In  1832,  the  town 
of  Dumfarline,  in  Scotland,  was  affected  wiih 
cholera  from  the  3rd  of  September  until  ihe 
23d  of  October.  At  that  date  every  street, 
lane  and  alley,  was  fumigated  with  chlorine 
gas.  Within  five  days  the  pestilence  was  en- 
tirely annihilated.  In  Edinburgh  the  gas  was 
used,  but  rather  late,  and  in  several  other 
towns  with  equal  effect.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  every  house 
in  the  infected  districts  in  which  chlorine  gas 
was  used  as  a  disinfecting  agent  in  the  cholera 
of  1832,  enjoying  an  absolute  immunity  from 
the  disease,  and  this  fact  is  the  great  preserv- 
ative against  that  frightful  disease,  and  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  cholera  owes  its  origin  to  elec- 
ttical  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  We  request 
our  chemists  to  prepare  in  time  the  necessary 
quantity  of  this  gas  ;  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  it,  as  the  gas,  in  a  pure  state,  is  destruc- 
tive of  animal  life,  and  must  not  be  inhaled  in 
the  lungs.  In  all  other  epidemics  it  is  equally 
good. — Late  Paper. 


The  King  Snake. 

A  late  writer  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
represents  the  king  snake  of  the  South  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  mockasin,  a  powerful 
and  venomous  reptile,  though  not  aware  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  any  other  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  At  the  South,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  makes  war  on 
every  other  species  of  serpent ;  he  is  most  re- 
nowned, however,  for  combats  with  the  for- 
midable mockasin,  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
be  always  the  conqueror.  He  not  only  attacks 
the  mockasin  when  he  accidentally  crosses 
his  path,  but  he  hunts  him  with  all  the  cun- 
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ning  and  perseverance  with  which  a  dog  hunts 
a  rabbit.  When  he  approaches  his  prey,  he 
does  it  in  a  quiet  and  stealthy  manner,  until 
near  enough,  with  a  quick  and  rapid  move- 
ment, and  with  a  single  spring,  to  plant  his 
fangs  in  the  back  of  his  enemy's  neck.  In 
this  he  never  fails.  He  then  coils  himself 
around  the  body  of  the  mockasin,  and  tightens 
his  folds  ;  and  never  relaxes  the  tenacity  of  his 
deadly  embrace,  until  the  life  of  his  victim  has 
become  extinct.  This  is  generally  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two — perhaps  less.  But 
I  have  known  one  instance,  in  which  the 
mockasin  was  found  alive  after  an  embrace  of 
twelve  hours  ;  and  the  king  snake  holding  him 
as  lovingly  as  at  first. 

The  king  snake  is  equally  hostile  to  rats 
and  mice.  He  is  not  of  great  length,  but  thick, 
and  muscular;  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to 
man.  He  is  regarded  in  a  friendly  light,  and 
no  one  troubles  him.  He  is  a  bold  fellow  too. 
In  passing  through  an  extensive  wood,  I  met 
with  one  coiled  up  so  near  the  carriage  track, 
that  one  of  my  wheels  actually  grazed  his 
skin  ;  and  yet  he  disdained  to  move.  Backing 
my  sulkey,  I  touched  him  pretty  smartly,  with 
the  "  snapper"  of  my  whip,  probably  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  He  would, 
each  time,  raise  his  head,  look  at  me,  and 
writhe  his  body,  but  absolutely  refused  to 
budge  an  inch.  I  left  him  there.  I  should 
judge  him  to  have  been  about  five  feet  long,  as 
he  crossed  the  road  just  before  I  came  up  with 
him. 

The  mockasin  is  an  ugly  looking  customer. 
He  is  also  short  and  thick,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  rattlesnake  in  form  and  colour, 
though  he  has  more  of  the  dark  coppery  hue. 
He  is  amphibious,  and  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  taken  in  the  water,  by  means  of  hook 
and  line.  When  attacked  on  the  land,  he  at- 
tempts to  seek  refuge  in  the  water.  Great 
stories  are  told  about  his  venom,  and  the  fa- 
tality of  his  bite;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  well 
authenticated  account  of  any  having  died  in 
consequence  of  it. — Providence  Journal. 

Truth. — Truth  is  always  consistent  with' 
itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  It  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware ; 
whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's 
invention  upon  the  rack  ;  and  one  trick  needs 
a  great  many 
son. 


more  to  make  it  good. — Tillot- 


living  example;  that  you  being  faithful  follow- 
ers of  him  who  hath  entered  into  rest,  may  say 
to  others,  "  Follow  me,  as  I  follow  Christ." — 
S.  Fothergill. 


A  Parliamentary  report  of  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  for  five 
years,  from  1843  to  1847,  shows  an  aggregate 
increase  since  1843,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  Among  the  articles  enu- 
merated are  oil,  staves,  naval  stores,  beef,  tal- 
low, hides,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  wheat, 
corn,  flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  wool  and  hops. 
The  increase  of  bacon,  lard  and  cheese,  is 
equal  to  one  thousand  per  cent.,  of  corn  more 
than  fifteen  million  per  cent.,  there  having 
been  none  exported  in  1843,  and  15,526,525 
bushels  in  1847.  Thus  is  the  United  States 
pouring  her  harvests  into  the  old  world. 


The  cure  of  an  evil 
the  heart. 


tongue  must  be  done  at 
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Where  negligence  and  weakness,  through  a 
worldly  spirit,  prevail  amongst  the  seeming 
foremost  ranks,  it  encourages  in  undue  liber- 
ties, relaxes  necessary  care  after  their  own 
help,  and  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  weak,  who  gladly  admit  of  these  discour- 
aging prospects  as  they  flatter  their  own  negli- 
gence,  and  speak  a  language  calculated  to  in- 
dulge them  in  their  remissness  suitably  to 
labour  for  hidden  treasure  in  their  own  posses- 
sion. Let,  therefore,  the  word  of  exhortation 
be  received  l>v  you,  to  stir  up  to  an  increase 
in  faithful  obedience  ;  ever  bearing  in  your  re- 
membrance the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  of 
sure  mercies,  and  its  end,  even  your  own  es- 
tablishment, and  the  help  of  others  by  your 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes 
Virginia,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day, 
the  23d  ultimo,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  having  been  held  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  Seventh-day,  and  a  session  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  meeting  was  not  larger  than 
of  latter  years,  and  but  few  ministers  were  in 
attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings ;  from  the 
larger  body  in  New  England,  as  well  as  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  The  London  general 
epistle  was  also  read,  and  500  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  their  mem- 
bers. 

The  state  of  Society  in  many  particulars,  as 
appeared  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  gave 
cause  for  lamentation  ;  most  of  the  Quarters 
reporting  some  attendance  upon  a  hired  and 
stated  preaching,  as  well  as  a  departure  from 
our  testimonies  in  regard  to  plainness  of  dress, 
and  a  due  attendance  of  all  our  meetings. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
children,  and  their  scattered  situations  in  many 
of  the  meetings,  and  to  other  causes,  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, was  not  much  practised. 

By  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian Concern,  it  appeared,  that  their  establish- 
ment among  the  Shawnees,  which  is  supported 
jointly  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore  Year- 
ly Meetings,  was  in  a  promising  condition. 
The  school  under  the  care  of  Friends  has  been 
kept  up  during  the  past  year,  and  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  and  other  produce  had  been 
gathered  by  the  natives,  and  the  debt,  which 
had  accrued  within  a  few  years  past,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  entirely  liquidated.  Another 
subject  affording  satisfaction,  was  the  passage 


by  Congress  of  severe  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  them,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  however  limited  for  the 
want  of  similar  laws  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
which  borders  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  a 
prospect  was  now  entertained  of  petitioning  in 
conjunction  with  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
for  traders  and  others  to  traffic  in  that  article 
amongst  them. 

From  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  it  did  not  appear  that 
much  business  had  claimed  the  attention  of 
that  body  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy, a  number  of  copies  of  G.  Fox's  Journal 
and  Sewell's  History,  had  been  ordered,  and 
were  directed  to  be  sold  to  members  at  cost 
price,  and  distributed  gratis  amongst  those 
who  were  not  in  circumstances  to  purchase. 

The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  to  appoint  representatives  from  each 
of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  to  meet  in  con- 
ference on  the  state  of  Society  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  Seventh  month  next,  was  united  with, 
and  a  committee  of  ten  appointed  to  represent 
that  meeting  therein. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  in  the 
morning  of  Fifth-day,  as  usual,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  epistles  in  reply  to  all 
those  received  were  read,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  by  the  Clerk  ;  and  the  meeting  conclud- 
ed, to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  and  place 
next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Cope,  Cookstown,  Pa.,  §2,  vol. 
22 :  Joseph  Batte.v.  Collins.  N,  Y,.  Si>  vol.  22  :  Augus- 
tus  Smith,  Collins,  Centre,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  ElisHa 
Griffith,  Boston  Corners,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  22  ;  A.  M. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22  ;  James  Taylor,  $4, 
vols.  21  and  22;  S.  B.  Smith,  per  James  Holloway,  $2, 
vol.  22  ;  N.  N.  Stokes,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Elihu  Coffin,  per 
John  Russell,  N.  C,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent, 
for  W.  Blackburn,  §2,  vol.  22 ;  for  Abraham  Smith, 
Ind.,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  and  for  A.  Branson,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  W. 
Varney,  per  D.  H.,  §6,  vols.  19,  20  and  21. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Had- 
donfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  in 
Friends' meeting-house,  at  Chester,  on  Second- 
day,  the  Sixth  of  Twelfth  month,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

N.  N.  Stokes,  Secretary. 
Tenth  month,  1848. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 
The  committee  of  Friends'  School,  Falls- 
ington,  Bucks  county,  wish  a  well  qualified 
male  teacher  to  take  charge  of  said  school  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  term.  Application  can 
be  made  to  Josiah  Comfort  or  John  B.  Bal- 
derston. 

Address  Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  county. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeling-house,  Frankford,  on 
Fifth  day,  12th  of  Tenth  month,  William  YV.  Smed- 
ley,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Stephen  Webster,  of 
the  former  place. 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

The  house,  or  hovel,  in  which  the  family 
had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  in 
very  bad  repair.  When  it  rained,  they  were 
obliged  to  place  dishes  upon  the  beds  to  catch 
the  water  through  the  roof;  and  in  winter, 
pools  were  formed  upon  the  floor  of  the  single 
apartment  that  the  house  contained,  so  that 
the  brothers,  who  slept  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  were  obliged  to  set  stones  and  blocks 
of  wood  to  step  upon  in  order  to  reach  their 
bed.    The  yard  attached  to  the  house  seemed 
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fence,  and  only  nettles  would  grow  in  the  thin 
and  gravelly  soil  ;  but  by  great  labour,  con- 
tinuing the  attempt  after  repeated  failures, 
they  had  made  a  pretty  garden  of  it,  which 
produced  flowers  and  berries,  and  enabled 
them  to  keep  bees.  "  The  whole  of  this  had 
been  done  in  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  and 
to  accomplish  it,  we  had  often  risen  early,  and 
protracted  our  labours  till  it  was  late  at  night, 
working  occasionally  by  the  light  of  the  moon." 
To  obtain  a  place  of  retirement  for  writing, 
John  had  also  built  a  sort  of  large  closet,  which 
had  a  whole  window  in  it,  instead  of  the  single 
pane  of  glass  that  formerly  lighted  that  end  of 
the  house ;  and  further,  "  with  no  better  ma- 
terials than  three  old  paling  stakes  for  jambs 
and  lintel,  two  round  poles  which  served  as 
supports  between  these  and  the  roof,  some 
ropes  made  of  straw,  and  a  quantiiy  of  mud 
scraped  from  the  highway,"  they  had  con- 
structed a  fireplace  and  chimney  in  this  closet, 
which  they  considered  as  their  study. 

But  the  hut  on  which  they  had  bestowed  so 
much  pains  they  were  now  required  to  leave,  as 
the  estate  had  changed  hands,  and  the  new  pro- 
prietor probably  wished  to  clear  the  ground  for 
some  "agricultural  improvemenfs,"  after  the 
fashion  of  many  Scotch  and  English  landlords. 
Their  father  and  mother  were  now  quite  old 
and  infirm,  and  to  spare  them  the  pain  and  fa- 
tigue of  far  or  frequent  removals,  the  brothers 
resolved  to  lease  a  spot  of  ground,  and  to  build 


a  house  of  their  own. 


Their  wages  had  not 


exceeded  on  an  average  7s.  or  7s.  6d.  a  week 
for  each  ;  but  out  of  these  and  their  literary 
earnings,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
thev»  had  saved  about  thirty  pounds.  How 
severe  was  the  e<\. nomy  necessary  to  effect 
this  saving,  we  learn  irom  a  letter  of-  Alexan- 
der's, written  some  months  afterwards  : — 
"  While  finishing  the  Lectures,  which  was 
previous  to  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  au- 
thors were  living  upon  oaten  meal  and  pota- 
toes, with  scarcely  any  addition  except  water 
and  salt."  The  story  of  the  house-building 
must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  elder  bro- 
ther, writing  as  the  biographer  of  John. 

"On  the  26lh  of  July,  1837,  with  the  aid 
of  one  mason  whom  we  had  engaged  to  work 
along  with  us,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
future  dwelling  ; — and  had  it  been  known  to 
the  world  that  we  proposed  to  finish  a  house 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
without  asking  or  taking  any  assistance  except 
such  as  we  could  pay  for  at  the  ordinary  rate, 
and  with  no  more  wealth  than  two  bolls  of 
oatmeal  to  serve  as  summer  provision,  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  two  human  beings,  and 
about  £30  in  money,  reflecting  individuals 
would  have  probably  pronounced  us  fit  for 
Bedlam :  yet  such  was  the  case.    In  less  than 
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job,  but  we  still  persevered.  The  drudgery 
which  the  poor  author  of  the  following  poems 
now  underwent  was  such,  that  few,  perhaps, 
would  have  cared  for  encountering  it.  He 
left  home  every  morning  before  five  o'clock, 
travelled  three  miles,  commenced  work  imme- 
diately, and  wrought  till  nearly  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  no  more  rest  than 
was  absolulely  necessary  to  swallow  his  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  last  of  these,  indeed, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  bread,  he  fre- 
quently ate  from  his  pocket,  working  the  whole 
of  the  time.  He  had  then  to  travel  three 
miles  back  to  his  home;  and  after  being  thus 
engaged  in  hard  labour  and  travelling  for  near- 
ly fifteen  hours,  it  may  be  believed  that  he 
was  sufficiently  tired  before  he  reached  it;  yet 
day  after  day  the  same  process  was  repeated, 
except  during  those  short  intervals  when  the 
mason  wrought  along  with  him,  and  then  he 
dropped  work  at  the  usual  time.  Plad  it  not 
been  for  a  vision  of  the  future  which  was  now 
before  him,  it  is  probable  that  even  he  might 
have  shrunk  from  this  dreary  task.  But  in 
imagination,  he  already  saw  the  house  finish- 
ed, the  garden  inclosed,  with  the  crops  put 
into  the  ground  ;  and  his  father,  now  venera- 
ble from  age,  walking  through  it  on  a  fine 
summer  day,  or,  if  he  wished  for  exercise, 
employed  with  a  hoe  in  the  little  inclosure 
which  he  would  then  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
With  such  illusions — for,  as  Providence  had 
decreed,  they  deserved  no  other  name — we 


used  to  cheer  our  journey  homeward  ;  and  to 
his  warm  heart  they  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  encounter  still  greater 
difficulties  than  those  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  More  stones  having  been  piovided 
than  were  necessary,  the  house  was  raised  to 
two  stories.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the 
walls  were  finished  ;  and  before  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  the  roof  was  on,  an  earthen  floor 
laid,  the  lower  flat  plastered,  part  of  the  parti- 
tions  built,  and  doors  and  windows  provided, 
with  very  little  assistance  from  tradesmen. 
With  the  exception  of  the  carriage  of  three 
cart-loads  of  lime,  every  thing  had  been  paid 
in  ready  money.  But  by  this  time  the  last 
farthing  of  the  £30  was  expended,  the  stock 
of  provisions  was  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  author  of  the  following  pages  was  glad  to 
engage  in  such  work  as  he  could  find,  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and 
friends,  and  provide  a  little  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  removing,  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable." — pp.  75-77. 

They  were  not  long  to  enjoy  the  house  which 
their  own  hands  had  built.  It  was  not  suffi- 
ciently dried  when  they  began  to  occupy  it, 
and  the  dampness,  together  with  the  paia 
caused  by  leaving  his  old  home,  had  an  unfa- 
vourable effect  on  tbo  l»c»fth  of  the  father,  who 
had  long  been  quite  feeble;  in  about  three 
months  after  their  removal,  he  sickened  and 
died.  The  expenses  of  his  funeral  absorbed 
their  whole  savings  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  while  the  snow  was  on  the  ground 
they  were  out  of  work,  so  that  for  some  time 
they  were  obliged  to  live  on  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes, without  the  addition  even  of  milk. 

The  next  summer,  they  were  so  encouraged 
by  obtaining  six  guineas  for  some  stories  which 
they  had  written,  that  John  resolved  to  give 
up  all  other  employment,  and  trust  entirely  to 
his  pen  for  support.  His  friends  remonstra- 
ted, but  he  persevered,  and  the  result  was  what 
they  had  apprehended.  He  was  often  disap- 
pointed in  attempting  to  get  any  price  for  his 
productions,  and  the  confinement  within  doors, 
assiduous  application  to  his  pen,  and  the  bad 
habit  of  writing  on  his  knees  brought  back  his 
consumptive  complaints.  His  cough  returned 
in  the  winter,  with  other  bad  symptoms,  and 
after  suffering  for  about  six  months,  during 
which  he  was  tenderly  watched  by  his  brother, 
he  died  in  September,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  In  little  over  a  year,  his  mother,  who 
had  received  several  shocks  of  paralysis,  so 
that  she  required  almost  constant  attention 
from  her  surviving  son,  followed  John  to  the 
grave. 

Alexander  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  and 
the  bereavements  he  had  suffered,  united  with 
the  other  hardships  of  his  lot,  so  far  wrought 
their  work  upon  him,  that  he  seems  to  have 
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become  permanently  dejected,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  fever- 
ish in  his  desire  for  independence  of  action. 
He  was  not  morose,  but  poverty,  sorrow,  and 
repeated  disappointment  had  broken  his  spirits ; 
and  though  he  still  laboured  with  unflagging 
industry,  hope  had  ceased  to  gild  the  future 
for  him,  and  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  any 
change  in  his  situation,  though  it  should  be 
apparently  much  for  the  better.  He  was  still 
engaged  for  most  of  the  time  as  a  day-labour- 
er, but  his  mornings  and  evenings,  for  a  year 
after  the  death  of  John,  were  devoted  to  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  volume  appeared  in  1840,  and 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  it  pass- 
ed quickly  to  a  second  edition,  and  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  which  it  excited  brought 
many  offers  of  assistance  to  its  author.  But 
with  a  jealous  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  he  declined  them  all.  When  money 
was  sent  to  him,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
by  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen,  it  was 
invariably  returned  : — "  I  acknowledged  the 
gilt  and  returned  it  at  the  same  time,  thanking 
my  benefactors  in  the  best  way  I  could,  assur- 
ing them  that  I  was  not  in  want,  and  that, 
upon  principle,  I  considered  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  provide  for  his  own  necessity  as 
far  as  his  ability  would  go."  On  one  occa- 
sion, fifteen  pounds  were  sent  to  him  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  merely  asking  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  it  through  his  pub- 
lishers ;  he  did  so,  and  informed  his  unknown 
benefactor,  with  thanks,  that  the  money  was 
deposited  in  the  bank,  subject  to  his  order. 
Those  who  wished  to  befriend  him,  therefore, 
were  obliged  to  confine  their  efforts  to  promo- 
ting the  sale  of  his  books,  which  aid  he  grate- 
fully accepted. 

In  1841,  Mrs.  Hill,  the  wife  of  the  inspector 
of  prisons  in  Scotland,  who  had  become  inter- 
ested in  his  case,  procured  for  him  a  situation 
as  one  of  the  assistant  keepers  of  the  bridewell 
at  Glasgow.  He  accepted  it,  thinking  that  he 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  teacher  for  the  con- 
victs ;  but  after  a  week's  trial,  finding  that  he 
was  expected  to  perform  only  the  duties  of  a 
turnkey,  and  to  associate  with  very  disagree- 
able persons,  he  gave  up  the  place,  and  return- 
ed to  his  former  home.  Some  other  attempts 
to  provide  him  with  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment were  equally  unsuccessful.  An  aged 
aunt  lived  with  him  as  his  sole  companion, 
and  he  worked  in  the  fields  for  most  of  the 
lime,  though  the  improvement  in  his  circum- 
stances gave  him  more  leisure  for  writing. 
Early  in  1843,  he  published  another  collection 
of  stories,  called  The  Scottish  Peasant's  Fire- 
side, which  was  moderately  successful. 

This  was  his  last  literary  labour.  While- 
it  was  passing  through  the  press,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  fever,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
from  it,  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease worn  manifest.  He  saw  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  prepared  himself  for  it  with 
resignation  and  religions  trust.  After  linger- 
ing for  a  few  months,  during  which  it  is  a  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  he  lacked  no  comforts, 
but  was  nursed  with  care  and  tenderness,  he 
died,  and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with 


his  brother.  Upon  one  side  of  the  monument 
which  he  had  himself  erected  to  his  brother 
was  put  this  inscription  : — 

"  In  the  same  grave  with  John,  rest  the  re- 
mains of  his  brother,  Alexander  Bethune,  the 
last  member  of  a  worthy  family,  who  died 
June  13th,  1843,  aged  38.  With  scarcely 
any  school  education,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  the  severest  toil,  he  produced 
several  works  of  much  merit,  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  manners,  and  conducive  to  the 
improvement,  of  his  own  class  of  society  ;  and 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  independence  of 
spirit  and  private  virtues,  as  for  his  literary 
attainments." 

We  have  preferred  to  tell  the  simple  and 
touching  story  of  the  lives  of  these  two  peas- 
ants, instead  of  making  any  comment  upon 
their  writings  or  characters.  The  moral  of 
the  tale  it  is  easy  to  read.  There  are  but  few 
persons  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  hard- 
ships of  their  lot  who  may  not  learn  a  lesson 
of  contentment  and  thankfulness,  of  industry, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  from  the  history  of 
John  and  Alexander  Bethune.  We  cannot 
help  adding,  that  there  must  be  something  ra- 
dically wrong  in  the  constitution  of  that  society 
which  offers  no  greater  encouragement  for  the 
practice  of  all  the  virtues  that  can  adorn  an 
humble  station  in  it  than  the  fate  which  these 
poor  men  experienced.  It  is  not  always 
enough  to  say,  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence ;  it  is  sometimes 
our  duty  to  inquire  if  the  institutions  of  man 
be  not  at  fault.  The  worst  of  all  forms  of 
tyranny  is  that  which  binds  a  man  forever  to 
that  condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  born,  be 
it  of  high  or  low  degree,  however  he  may  have 
merited  remuval  from  It  Dy  hrs  ^liai-a'otoi- ox- 
behaviour. 


The  Rattlesnake. 

The  following  is  from  the  first  volume  of 
Audubon  and  Bachman's  splendid  word,  "  Vi- 
viparous Quadrupeds  of  North  America  :" 

This  snake,  the  most  venomous  known  in 
North  America,  subsists  wholly  on  animal 
food ;  it  digests  its  food  slowly,  and  is  able  to 
exist  without  any  sustenance  for  months,  or 
even  years,  in  confinement;  during  this  time 
it  often  increases  in  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  rattles  is  augmented.  In  its  natural  state 
it  feeds  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  birds,  or 
any  other  small  animals  that  may  come  in  the 
way.  It  captures  its  prey  by  lying  in  wait 
for  it,  and  we  have  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  one  of  these  snakes  remained  coiled  up 
for  two  days  before  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
of  the  Florida  rat,  and  on  its  being  killed,  was 
found  to  have  swallowed  one  of  these  quadru- 
peds. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it 
always  strikes  its  intended  prey  with  its  fangs, 
and  thus  kills  it  before  swallowing  it.  The 
bite  is  sudden,  and  although  the  victim  may 
run  a  few  yards  after  it  is  struck,  the  serpent 
easily  finds  it  when  dead.  Generally  the 
common  species  of  the  rattlesnake  refuses  all 
food  when  in  a  cage,  but  occasionally  one  is 
found  which  docs  not  refuse  to  eat  while  in 
captivity.    When  a  rat  is  turned  loose  in  a 


cage  with  one  of  these  snakes,  it  does  not 
immediately  kill  it,  but  often  leaves  it  unmo- 
lested for  days  and  weeks  together.  When, 
however,  the  reptile,  prompted  either  by  irri- 
tation or  hunger,  designs  to  kill  the  animal,  it 
lies  in  wait  for  it,  cat-like,  or  gently  crawls 
up  to  it,  and  suddenly  gives  it  a  mortal  blow, 
after  which,  it  very  slowly  and  deliberately 
turns  it  over  into  a  proper  position,  and  finally 
swallows  it. 

We  have  seen  a  rattlesnake  in  a  very  large 
cage,  using  every  means  within  its  power,  and 
exerting  its  cunning  for  a  whole  month,  before 
it  could  succeed  in  capturing  a  brown  thrush, 
that  was  imprisoned  within  it.  At  night  the 
bird  roosted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  snake, 
and  during  the  day-time  it  was  too  cautious  in 
its  movements  and  too  agile — snatching  up  its 
food  at  intervals,  and  flying  instantly  back  to 
its  perch — to  be  struck  by  the  unwieldy  ser- 
pent. We  now  added  a  mouse  to  the  number 
of  the  inmates  of  the  cage  ;  the  affrighted  ani- 
mal retreated  to  the  corner,  where  the  snake 
slowly  crawled  up  to  it,  and  with  a  sudden 
blow,  darted  his  fangs  into  it,  and  killed  it  ; 
soon  after  which  he  swallowed  it.  About  a 
week  after  this  adventure,  the  snake  again 
resumed  his  attempts  to  capture  the  thrush, 
and  pursued  it  all  around  the  cage. 

This  experiment  afforded  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  rattlesnake  to  exert  its  powers  of  fasci- 
nation, had  it  possessed  any ;  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  any 
faculty  of  the  kind. 

After  some  hours  of  fruitless  manoeuvring, 
the  snake  coiled  itself  up,  near  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  which  the  bird  drank.  For  two 
days  the  thrush  avoided  the  water  ;  and  on  the 

third,   linring   .  "*  >-J  •» 

constant  desire  to  approach  the  cup  ;  the  snake 
waited  for  it  to  come  within  reach,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  struck  at  it  two  or  three 
limes  ;  the  bird  darted  out  of  the  way,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  not  killed  until  the  next  day. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  facts,  it  is  argued 
that  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  of 
fascination  is  possessed  by  the  snake,  because 
birds  have  been  seen  to  approach  it,  and  with 
open  wings  and  plaintive  voice  seemed  to  wait 
upon  its  appetite,  we  must  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  same  faculty  is  possessed  by  other 
animals.  On  a  certain  day  we  saw  a  mock- 
ing-bird exhibiting  every  appearance  usually, 
according  to  descriptions,  witnessed  when  birds 
are  under  the  influence  of  fascination  !  It  ap- 
proached  a  hog,  which  was  occupied  in  munch- 
ing something  at  the  foot  of  a  small  cedar. 
The  bird  fluttered  before  the  grunter  with  open 
wings,  uttered  a  low  and  plaintive  note,  alight- 
ed on  his  back,  and  finally  began  to  peck  at 
his  snout.  On  examining  into  the  cause  of 
these  strange  proceedings,  we  ascertained  that 
the  mocking-bird  had  a  nest  in  the  tree,  from 
which  several  of  her  younglings  had  fallen, 
which  ihe  hog  was  eating.  Our  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Troy,  informed  us  that  he 
witnessed  nearly  a  similar  scene  between  a 
cat-bird  and  a  dog,  which  had  disturbed  her 
brood,  on  which  occasion  the  cat-bird  went 
through  many  of  the  movements  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  effect  of  fascination. 
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The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia. — We 
have  heard  many  anecdotes  at  Berlin,  respect- 
ing the  Queen's  happy  influence  over  her  roy- 
al consort,  some  of  them,  doubtless,  apocryphal 
enough.  The  following  is,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  true  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  beautiful.  The 
Queen  early  remarking  the  defects  in  the 
King's  character  referred  to,  endeavoured  to 
correct  them,  telling  him  that  he  should  try  to 
control  his  temper  better,  &c.  But  he  used 
to  say  laughingly,  "Oh,  I'll  do  better  when  I 
become  King."  But,  she  replied,  "You  ought 
to  get  the  victory  over  your  passions  while 
you  are  a  prince."  It  so  happened  that  soon 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Queen 
overheard  him  one  day,  talking  boisterously 
with  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  father,  with 
whom  he  was  probably  displeased.  Tremb- 
lingly alive  to  the  honour  of  her  husband,  she 
ventured  to  go  into  the  room  where  he  and  the 
minister  were,  and  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  she  walked  towards  a  window,  appa- 
rently looking  for  something.  The  King  has- 
tened to  her,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  what  are 
you  looking  for  V  She  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I  am  looking  for  the  King!"  He  under- 
stood the  hint,  and  accompanying  her  to  the 
door,  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  gov- 
erned his  temper  better  during  the  rest  of  the 
interview  with  the  minister. — American  Re- 
view. 


Premature  Education. — That  the  education 
of  children  should  not  be  forced,  like  lettuces 
in  hot  houses,  is  becoming  a  popular  idea. 
The  more  haste,  in  such  business,  the  worse 
speed.  We  find  the  following  opinions  of 
learned  authorities  on  this  important  subject: 

Of  ten  infants  destined  for  different  voca- 

study  through  life  should  be  the  least  learned 
at  the  age  of  twelve. —  Tissot. 

Intellectual  effort,  in  the  first  years  of  life, 
is  very  injurious.  All  labour  of  mind  which 
is  required  of  children  before  their  seventh 
year,  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  will  prove  injurious  to  the  organization 
and  prevent  its  proper  development. — Hufe- 
land. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  of  any  number 
of  children  of  equal  intellectual  powers,  those 
that  receive  no  particular  care  in  infancy,  and 
who  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  the 
constitution  begins  to  be  consolidated,  but  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  good  physical  education, 
very  soon  surpass  in  their  studies  those  who 
commenced  earlier  and  read  numerous  books 
when  very  young. — Spurzheim. 

"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  a  very  unpromising 
child,  and  learned  but  little  before  he  was  eight 
or  ten  years  old.  But  at  this  age  he  was  '  un- 
commonly hardy,'  and  possessed  bodily 
strength  superior  to  most  children.  He  was 
considered  a  '  grievous  dunce,'  and  was  seldom 
praised  by  his  father  except  for  his  ability  to 
roll  large  stones — an  ability  which  I  conceive 
a  parent  should  be  prouder  to  have  his  son 
possess  previous  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
than  that  which  would  enable  him  to  recite  all 
that  is  contained  in  all  the  manuals,  maga- 
zines, and  books  for  infants,  that  have  ever 
been  published." — Dr.  Brigham. 


If  a  parent  were  seen  urging  and  tempting 
and  stimulating  his  child  to  the  performance 
of  an  amount  of  labour  with  his  legs  and  arms, 
sufficient  to  tax  the  health  and  strength  of  a 
full  grown  man,  all  the  world  would  cry 
"  Shame  upon  him  !  he  will  cripple  his  child 
with  excessive  work."  Yet  every  body  seems 
to  think,  that  though  the  limbs  of  children  can- 
not, without  injury,  be  urged  and  tasked  to  do 
the  work  of  a  man's  limbs,  yet  that  their  brains 
may  be  tasked  to  any  degree  with  impunity. 
What  is  there  in  the  brain  and  its  powers  es- 
sentially different  from  the  leg  and  its  powers? 
Nothing  whatever.  But  people  seem  to  look 
upon  the  brain  as  some  extraordinary  mysti- 
cal magical  something  or  other,  which  is  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  all 
the  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  principal 
business  of  a  child's  brains,  like  that  of  a 
child's  limbs,  is  to  grow  and  acquire  strength. 
Thought,  reasoning,  reflection,  study — these 
constitute  the  natural  work  of  a  man's  brain — 
as  ploughing  and  sowing  are  the  natural  work 
of  a  man's  limbs. — Dr.  Edward  Johnson. 


Yankee  Thovghtfulness. — An  acquaintance 
of  ours  was  up  in  Connecticut  one  day  last 
winter,  to  visit  a  friend,  who  was  a  manufac- 
turer. The  shaft  of  the  manufacturer's 
water-wheel  had  been  broken  that  after- 
noon, under  a  great  accumulation  of  ice,  and 
he  was  in  great  trouble;  for  he  had  searched 
long  to  find  a  suitable  stick,  and  knew  not 
where  to  find  another.  If  he  could  find  one, 
it  would  be  green,  and  unfit  for  immediate  use. 
Very  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  day  had 
scarcely  dawned,  the  manufacturer  and  his 
guest  were  at  the  mill,  to  see  what  should  be 
done.    A  farmer,  who  lived  two  or  three 
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manufacturer  looked  painfully  at  his  catas- 
trophe,— "  Bad  break,  that  Mr.  ,"  said 

the  farmer.  "  Yes,  very  bad,"  said  the  manu- 
facturer. "  Can't  mend  that  stick,  can  you  ?" 
said  the  farmer.  "  No,"  said  the  manufac- 
turer, "and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know 
where  to  get  another."  "  Well,"  said  the  far- 
mer, "  I  thought  that  shaft  would  break  likely 
as  not,  some  time  or  other,  and  I  had  a  tree 
in  my  woods  1  thought  would  make  a  stick 
to  suit  you  ;  and  so  I  cut  it  down  and  snaked  it 
home,  and  its  been  seasoning  more'n  a  year. 
So  when  I  heard  your  shaft  was  broke,  I 
thought  I'd  come  over  and  let  you  know." 
"  You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  said 
the  manufacturer,  "  if  only  it  was  light  enough. 
How  much  do  you  ask  for  the  stick  if  it  will 
suit  me?"  "  Oh,  I'm  sure  'twill  suit  ye,  or  I 
should'nt  'a  cut  it  down  ;  and  about  the  price, 
I  guess  you  and  I  can  agree.  Its  a  nice  stick 
you'll  see,  if  you've  a  mind  to  come  over."  It 
was  some  time  before  the  farmer  would  set  a 
price,  but  at  last  he  guessed  $100  would  be 
about  right.  "  I'll  come  over  and  see  it  after 
breakfast,"  said  the  manufacturer.  He  did  so, 
and  told  his  visiter  afterwards  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  stick  was  worth  $ 500  to 
him. — Late  Paper. 

Garden  Culture. — It  is  altogether  too  com- 
mon for  people  to  allow  weeds  to  grow  up  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  season,  and  particularly 


on  plots  where  early  crops  have  been  gather- 
ed. This  is  decidedly  bad  economy,  to  say 
the  least.  Weeds  are  at  all  times  unsightly, 
besides  they  exhaust  the  ground  of  its  riches, 
and  sow  it  with  seeds  that  will  require  much 
labour  to  subdue  next  season.  Clean  culture, 
at  all  seasons,  is  truly  economical.  There 
are  few  families  who  have  not  children  who 
should  be  daily  engaged  more  or  less,  in  clean- 
ing off  weeds,  dead  flower  stems,  decayed  veg- 
etables, fallen  fruit,  and  every  thing  unsightly. 
Weeds  thrown  in  a  heap,  mixed  with  manure 
and  earth,  make  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
production  of  future  crops. 


Happy  infant !  in  thy  cradle, 

Endless  space  thou  seem'st  to  see  ; 

Be  a  man — and  all  creation 
Is  not  wide  enough  for  thee  ! 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

AMOS  WIGHAM. 

Amos  Wigham,  near  Kinmuck,  Scotland, 
an  elder,  deceased  First  month  21st,  1847, 
aged  72  years. 

This  valued  Friend  having  in  his  youth, 
been  visited  by  the  day  spring  from  on  high, 
and  yielding  obedience  to  the  Divine  Monitor, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  became  in  after  life,  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  by  the  care  he  manifested  to 
live  in  accordance  wilh  the  religious  principles 
he  professed.  For  many  years,  he  accept- 
ably filled  the  station  of  elder,  and  though  a 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  cautious  of  express- 
ing much  on  religious  subjects,  yet  he  was  art 
instrument  of  usefulness  in  the  place  where  he 
resided. 

In  1841,  he  had  a  slight  paralytic  seizure, 
from  which  however  he  soon  recovered ;  but 
subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  complaint, 
considerably  affected  his  speech  and  memory. 
During  the  time  when  his  frail  tabernacle  was 
tottering,  his  religious  sensibility  remained 
clear  ;  he  would  repeatedly  say,  "  I  am  a  poor 
creature,  but  may  I  be  preserved  from  doing 
any  thing  that  is  wrong."  His  watchfulness 
and  care  for  preservation,  were  very  instruc- 
tive. 

In  the  early  part  of  1844,  he  was  much  re- 
duced, and  on  one  occasion  apprehending  he 
was  dying,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  mercy 
and  support ;  and  after  a  pause  exclaimed, 
"  Christ ! — none  but  Christ !" 

On  another  occasion  he  expressed  his  belief, 
that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  him, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  ! 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  but  oh,  the  Lord's  lov- 
ing-kindness and  mercy  are  unspeakable." 

It  pleased  Divine  Wisdom  to  mitigate  his 
sufferings  ;  and  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  acute  pain.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  mercifully  preserved 
in  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  under  many  trying  privations,  no  murmur 
was  heard  to  escape  his  lips. 

All  hough  at  times  his  memory  and  even 
his  mental  powers  were  much  impaired,  yet  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  spiritually  alive ; 
manifesting  much  contrition  and  tenderness, 
when  he  was  unable  to  give  expression  to  his 
I  feelings.    Sometimes  he  would  utter  short  sen- 
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tences  as — "Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory 
is  every  thing  to  me  and  frequently  he  would 
request  his  beloved  wife  to  read  to  him  about 
the  Saviour.  In  his  seclusion  he  much  enjoy- 
ed the  company  of  Friends,  often  saying,  "  1 
love  to  see  Friends,  though  1  cannot  converse 
with  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

In  retirement  in  his  little  cabin,  Abel  Tho- 
mas, no  doubt,  often  was  made  to  experience 
the  sweet  solacing  presence  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Whilst  walking  one  night,  he  was 
made  sensible  that  it  was  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence  concerning  him,  that  he  should 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  go  about  60  miles 
to  the  north-east,  and  there  reside.  This 
opening  brought  great  exercise  upon  him,  and 
under  his  earnest  concern  to  be  rightly  direct- 
ed, he  lost  his  strength  and  health,  until  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  on 
the  farm.  When  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  was  his  religious  duty  to  obey  the  inti- 
mation, he  opened  the  subject  to  his  father. 
The  parent  was  much  affected,  and  told  him 
it  would  be  hard  to  part  with  him, — and  then 
in  much  love  they  wept  together.  Although 
Abel  had  an  intimation  of  the  distance  and  the 
direction  he  was  to  go,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  country,  nor  the  people  he  was  to  be 
amongst.  When  however  his  family  had  sol- 
idly considered  his  concern,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  for  him  to  attend  to  his  duty,  a 
brother  accompanied  him,  to  search  for  the 
place.  He  found  it  at  Kingwood,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  there  was  a  settlement  of  Friends. 

ThilhPr  hfi  removed,  and  engaged  nc  a  labour- 
er on  a  farm.  He  soon  won  the  affection  of 
his  employer,  by  his  diligent  and  circumspect 
demeanor,  and  being  preserved  in  watchful- 
ness and  dedication  of  heart,  he  grew  in  reli- 
gious experience,  and  was  brought  forth 
acceptably  in  the  ministry  of  ihe  Gospel. 

When  George  Fox  was  preparing  under  the 
discipline  of  sorrow  and  exercise  of  soul  for 
that  eminent  station  in  the  church  militant  to 
which  he  was  called,  he  also  was  bidden  to 
leave  his  family  and  his  father's  house.  Our 
ancient  Friend  Richard  Davies  having  gone 
when  young  to  London,  believed  it  would  be 
right  for  him  to  return  into  Wales  and  settle. 
This  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  because,  as  he 
says,  it  was  "  barren  and  uninhabited  with 
Friends  and  Truth."  As  he  refused  obedience, 
trouble  and  anguish  came  upon  him  and  weak- 
ness and  pain  of  body.  At  last  he  was  brought 
down  in  mind,  and  resigned  himself  to  go, 
only  laying  before  the  Lord  that  he  was  a 
eingle  man,  "  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness, 
or  a  sparrow  on  a  house  top."  He  received 
for  an  answer  that  his  Master  would  provide 
a  help-meel  for  him.  He  says,  "  When  I  had 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Lord  to  go,  imme- 
diately  my  pain  was  removed,  and  I  had  peace 
and  quietness  of  mind  and  spirit.  I  arose  next 
morning,  and  went  to  my  work;  and  when 
those  tender  Friends  that  had  a  regard  for  me 
in  my  sickness,  came  to  see  me  that  morning, 
I  was  gone  to  work  ;  which  was  to  their  admi- 


ration. So  the  Lord  gave  me  a  little  time, 
and  he  alone  provided  an  help-meet  for  me  ; 
for  I  prayed  unto  him,  that  she  might  be  of 
his  own  providing,  for  it  was  not  yet  manifest 
to  me  where  she  was,  or  who  she  was.  But 
one  time  as  I  was  at  Horselydown  Meeting  in 
South  wark,  1  heard  a  woman  Friend  open  her 
mouth,  by  way  of  testimony  against  an  evil 
ranting  spirit  that  did  oppose  Friends  much  in 
those  days.  It  came  to  me  from  the  Lord 
that  that  woman  was  to  be  my  wife,  and  to 
go  with  me  to  the  country,  and  to  be  an  help- 
meet for  me.  After  meeting,  I  drew  some- 
what near  to  her,  nor  did  I  know  when,  or 
where  I  should  see  her  again.  I  was  very 
willing  to  let  the  Lord  order  it  as  it  seemed 

best  to  himself,  and  therein  I  was  easy  ;  nnd 

in  time  the  Lord  brought  us  acquainted  one 
with  another,  and  she  confessed  that  she  had 
some  sight  of  the  same  thing  that  1  had  seen 
concerning  her.  So  after  some  time  we  part- 
ed, and  I  freely  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  when  we  came  together  again,  I  told  her, 
if  the  Lord  did  order  her  to  be  my  wife,  she 
must  come  with  me  to  a  strange  country, 
where  there  were  no  Friends  but  what  God  in 
time  might  call  and  gather  to  himself.  Upon 
a  little  consideration,  she  said,  if  the  Lord 
should  order  it  so,  she  must  go  with  her  hus- 
band, though  it  were  to  the  wilderness;  and 
being  somewhat  sensible  of  the  workings  of 
God  upon  her  spirit  in  this  matter,  she  was 
willing  to  condescend  in  her  mind  to  what  he 
wrought  in  her  ;  but  by  hearkening  to  one  who 
had  not  well  weighed  the  matter,  she  became 
disobedient  to  what  God  had  revealed  to  her; 
which  brought  great  sorrow  and  trouble  upon 
her.  1  went  to  see  her  in  this  poor  condition, 
and  I  rested  satisfied  with  the  will  of  God  in 
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had  wrought  the  same  thing  in  her,  as  was  in 
me,  to  receive  her  as  his  gift  to  me;  and  after 
some  time,  we  waiting  upon  the  Lord  together, 
she  arose,  and  declared  before  me,  and  the 
other  Friend  who  had  begot  the  doubts  and 
reasonings  in  her  mind,  That  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God,  she  consented  to  be  my  wife, 
and  to  go  along  with  me,  whither  the  Lord 
should  order  us  ;  and  I  said,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  1  receive  thee  as  the  gift  of  God  to  me. 
So  I  rested  satisfied  in  the  will  of  God,  for  a 
further  accomplishment  of  it.  Under  a  weigh- 
ty consideration,  which  way  to  take  each  other 
in  marriage,  we  concluded  to  lay  our  proceed- 
ings before  our  elders,  and  especially  our  an- 
cient Friend  George  Fox.  People  in  those 
days  were  married  by  a  priest,  or  before  a  jus- 
tice, [but]  I  told  George  Fox,  we  thought  to 
lake  each  other  in  a  public  meeting ;  so  he  de- 
sired the  Lord  to  be  with  us.  When  we  saw 
our  clearness  in  the  Lord,  we  went  to  the 
Snail  Meeting  in  Tower  street,  London,  in  the 
morning  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Horsely- 
down, Southwurk  ;  and  in  that  meeting,  being 
the  26th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1659,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  that  assembly,  we  took 
each  other  to  be  man  and  wife." 

Being  thus  brought  together  by  the  Lord, 
he  soon  sent  ihem  into  Wales,  where  they  la- 
boured l>onestly  and  successfully  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel.  Many  were  convinced, 
meetings   were   gathered   there,   and  from 


amongst  the  young  convinced  in  that  place, 
some  eminent  ministers  and  confessors  of  the 
Truth  were  raised  up.  In  the  year  1688,  his 
daughter  Tacy  tells  us,  he  was  taken  very  ill, 
so  that  death  seemed  at  hand.  During  that 
lime  Robert  Barrow  and  Robert  Hay  dock 
passing  through  Wales  on  religious  service, 
called  to  see  him.  As  they  were  by  his  bed- 
side, prayer  was  begotten  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord,  that  if  it  was  his  holy  will,  he  would  yet 
spare  this  valuable  labourer  in  the  church  mi- 
litant, to  those  who  loved  him  on  earih.  As 
they  parted,  Robert  Barrow  being  favoured 
with  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  future,  said, 
"  Dear  Richard,  thou  art  a  very  weakly  man 
in  the  sight  of  those  that  see  thee,  and  not 
likely  to  live  many  hours,  as  to  the  natural 
man's  thinking;  but  the  Lord  has  given  it  me 
at  this  time  to  believe,  I  shall  see  thee  at  our 
next  Yearly  Meeting  in  London."  Tacy  adds, 
"It  was  joyful  news  to  me,  and  it  proved  very 
true ;  the  Lord  in  his  wonderful  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  restored  him  to  his  health, 
and  the  next  Spring  he  went  to  Ihe  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  where  also  Robert  Barrow 
was,  and  glad  to  see  my  father  there." 

Richard  Davies  and  wife  continued  for  about 
forty-six  years  in  sweet  fellowship  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard 
where  he  had  sent  them.  She  was  first  taken, 
having  been  "a  plain,  upright,  and  honest- 
hearted  woman,  one  that  loved  truth  in  sim- 
plicity." She  died  in  1705,  and  to  her  loving 
husband,  the  bereavement  was  cause  of  trial 
and  exercise.  He  tarried  not  long  behind  her, 
but  in  1 707,  having  desired  that  his  close  might 
be  easy,  he  was  favoured  quietly  to  pass 
through  death  inio  life,  sustained  to  ihe  last  by 
him  whom  he  had  faithfully  endeavoured  to 


John  and  Elizabeth  Haddon,  Friends  who 
resided  in  London,  shortly  after  W.  Penn  com- 
menced his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  bought 
land  in  Now  Jersey,  at  the  place  now  called 
Haddonfield.  Although  they  had  purchased 
with  an  intent  to  remove  and  settle,  and  had 
sent  over  workmen  to  prepare  suitable  accom- 
modations there  for  them,  the  way  did  not 
open  for  them  to  accomplish  their  design. 
Their  daughter  Elizabeth,  however,  a  young 
woman  now  about  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
believed  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  remove  to 
the  place.  Although  it  must  have  been  a 
great  trial  to  the  parents,  who  appear  lo  have 
been  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  well  able 
to  provide  for  her  in  England,  thus  to  trust 
their  beloved  child,  by  herself,  to  make  a  set- 
tlement in  a  comparative  wilderness,  ihey  con- 
sented,— no  doubt,  believing,  that  the  Lord 
was  calling  her  thither.  She  came  and  pros- 
perously effected  a  settlement,  and  soon  after 
married  that  valuable  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
John  Estaugh,  who  sealed  with  her  in  her 
comfortable  abode.  Till  advanced  life  she 
was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  nurse  of  the 
sick,  the  provider  for  the  destitute;  and  in  re- 
ligious Society  was  a  faithful  labourer,  occu- 
pying her  gilts  and  talents,  which  were  many, 
in  the  Lord's  cause.  A  meeting  was  soon 
gathered  at  Haddonfield,  and  for  about  fifty 
years  she  acted  as  clerk.  She  was  zealous 
for  good  order,  diligent  in  attending  meetings, 
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nd  earnest  when  in  them  in  seeking  and 
j/aiting  upon  the  Lord,  in  awful  reverence  of 
jpirit.  Thus  was  she  qualified  to  uphold  the 
(lands  of  her  beloved  husband  in  his  labours  in 
Jhe  ministry  ;  thus  was  she  qualified  to  sym- 

Iljaihize  with  his  spiritual  exercises,  and  to 
ejoice  with  him,  when  the  light  of  his  Master's 
ounlenance  was  delighting  his  soul.  "  Few," 
DO  ' 
he  says,  "  if  any,  in  a  married  state,  ever 
ived  in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did." 
After  travelling  through  time  for  40  years 
n  that  sweet  fellowship  which  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus  only  can  fully  know,  he  died  far 
way  from  her  in  1742,  whilst  on  a  religious 
isit  in  the  island  of  Tortola.  A  letter  to  her 
rom  thence,  after  teJling  of  the  blessed  meet- 
ngs  he  had  had,  where  the  Lord's  presence 
nade  many  to  glorify  God  on  his  behalf,  thus 
lotices  his  close  :  "  This  being  the  1st  day  of 
he  Tenth  month,  he  took  great  notice  that  it 
:nded  forty  years  since  his  marriage  with  thee  ; 
hat  during  that  time  you  had  lived  in  much 
ove,  and  [had]  parted  in  the  same  ;  and  that 
hou  wast  his  greatest  concern  of  all  outward 
fenjoyments.  Though  the  last  two  days  he 
vas  in  much  pain,  yet  he  was  preserved  un- 
ler  it,  in  much  patience,  and  resignation, 
tnd  had  his  perfect  senses  to  the  last,  exhort- 
ng  Friends  to  faithfulness.  On  the  6th  day 
)f  the  Tenth  month,  about  six  o'clock  at  night, 
le  went  away  like  a  lamb,  with  praises  and 
hanksgivings  on  his  lips,  but  about  two  min- 
Ues  before."  She  resigned  him  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  joined  them,  and  for  twenty  years 
ifter  continued  seeking  to  be  faithfully  obedi- 
ent to  the  pointings  of  duty,  which  led  her  to 
lonest  labour  for  the  good  of  the  erring,  and 
jarnest  thoughtfulness  to  make  all  around  her 
happy  and  comfortable.    Thus  she  was  pre- 

i  -v.-       and     j>/oj>i\.  .  .  -  g     l>^-    tl-»-o    Lord'o    pouroi*    Cr\  V 

j  Christian  way-mark  to  others  on  earth,  and 
for  an  admittance  into  that  blessed  company 
:o  which  her  long  loved  partner  had  already 
been  united.  She  lived  to  see  the  wilderness 
to  which  she  was  early  led,  settled  with  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  were  Friends.  She  lived, 
a  testimony  that  those  whom  the  Lord  calls  to 
acts  of  dedication,  he  can  and  will  preserve  ; 
and  at  last  like  a  faithful  labourer  through  a 
long  harvest  day,  having  for  more  than  four 
score  years  been  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies, she  was  gathered  into  heavenly  rest  with 
the  wages  of  everlasting  life. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
those  who  at  the  Lord's  bidding  have  gone 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  their  own  families, 
and  settled  in  strange  places  and  amongst  un- 
known people.  But  these  may  suffice  ;  and  we 
will  now  return  to  Abel  Thomas.  In  1757 
he  took  a  certificate  to  Kingwood  ;  from  thence 
he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Holly,  and  in  1761  he  returned  to  Exeter,  his 
certificate  bearing  testimony  of  the  satisfaction 
of  Friends  with  his  public  ministry.  That 
year  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Younger,  a 
member  of  Burlington  meeting.  She  was  not 
continued  with  him  long.  In  the  midst  of  this 
domestic  trouble  he  was  concerned  to  perform 
his  religious  duties,  and  various  were  his  tra- 
vels  in  the  ministry.  Having  previously  at 
different  times  visited  the  meetings  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  he  in  the  early  part  of 


1772  visited  Long  Island,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  some  meetings  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1773  he  had  further  service  in  New 
England,  and  in  1775,  amongst  Friends  to  the 
south,  as  far  as  Carolina.  In  1777  he  was 
married  to  Ellin  Roberts,  of  Uwchlan,  Penn- 
sylvania. Whilst  sitting  at  table  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  he  expressed  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing import : — 

"  I  feel  a  freedom  to  express  my  thoughts. 
Marriages  are  commonly  places  of  rejoicing  ; 
but  when  we  look  at  what  is  to  come,  we  find 
but  little  room  to  rejoice  in  transitory  things. 

"  Notwithstanding  I  have  been  this  day 
joined  in  marriage  to  one  whom  I  do  entirely 
love,  I  know,  so  surely  as  we  have  been  join- 
ed in  marriage,  so  surely  that  hour  will  come, 
when  we  must,  by  death,  be  separated.  It  is 
best  for  us,  and  for  all,  to  be  industrious  in  ga- 
thering strength  against  that  time  to  come,  so 
that  the  one  of  us  that  is  first  called  home  may 
be  prepared  for  so  great  and  final  a  change, 
and  the  survivor  be  fortified  with  strength,  to 
endure,  with  resignation,  the  bitter  parting 
with  so  intimate  a  friend. 

"  Under  one  consideration,  my  friends,  my 
relatives,  I  may  this  day  rejoice, — in  that  I 
perceive  what  I  have  done  hath  not  offended 
Him,  whom  I  have  loved  more  than  my  love 
who  now  sits  on  my  right  hand.  Surely,  I 
am  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  worship 
and  adore  that  immortal  King,  who  hath  been 
unto  me  as  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  my  lone- 
some and  afflicted  pilgrimage.  Surely  I  may 
in  safety  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my 
salvation  ;  and,  with  all  my  might,  ascribe  unto 
Him  the  glory,  and  the  praise  of  all,  who  is 
worthy  forever !" 

(To  be  continued.) 

Never  get  out  of  temper  in  company.  If 
you  are  ill  treated,  or  affronted,  that  is  not  the 
place  to  notice  it.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  into  dispute  with  a  loud,  heated  an- 
tagonist, keep  cool — perfectly  so.  "  It  is  cold 
steel  that  cuts,"  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
best  of  the  argument. 


From  the  Burlington  Gazette. 
THE  AUTUMN  WIND. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

As  it  moveth  the  fading  trees, 
And  scatt'reth  in  silence  on  the  ground, 

Their  dried  and  withered  leaves, 
And  blighteth  the  few  pale  flowers  that  may  stay, 
To  smile  on  the  year  as  it  passeth  away. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

It  telleth  of  change  and  decay, 
Of  the  hopes  of  youth  that  cluster'd  round, 

Now  dimm'd  and  passing  away ; 
And  it  singeth  a  requiem  too  sad  to  hear, 
Over  the  golden  hours  of  a  fleeting  year. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

To  the  heart  that  is  sad  and  lone, 
It  beareth  a  voice  on  whispering  wings, 

So  like  a  spirit's  gentle  tone  : 
And  the  gushing  tear  from  its  fountains  oft  springs, 
That  the  joys  of  earth  are  such  transient  tilings. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

Yet  I  love  to  list  to  its  wail, 
'Till  the  spirit  is  chasten'd  with  holy  thoughts, 

And  visions  of  hopes  that  ne'er  fail ; 
And  longcth  for  that  land  where  no  mournful  sound, 
Of  autumn's  wind,  or  a  fading  leaf  is  found. 

Lucia. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

AUTUMN. 

BY  R.  R.  KIMBALL. 

The  Summer's  ended,  and  its  season  past, 
And  those  who  love  its  genial,  mellow  sky, 
Lament  that  Autumn's  breath  has  come  at  last, 
And  that  her  chilling  blast  will  soon  be  nigh  ; 
But  I  lament  not  that  the  summer's  gone, 
For  I  am  happier  under  an  autumn  sun. 

Yes,  give  me  Autumn's  cool  and  temperate  air, 
With  health  upon  the  gale  and  on  the  breeze, 
Which  makes  the  pulse  of  life  beat  full  and  clear, 
And  cheers  the  heart  of  man,  when  too  he  sees 
Pomona,  kindly  mother,  bring  to  birth 
Her  store  of  varied  treasures  from  the  earth. 

And  now  the  fall  has  come,  and  summer  dies  ; 

The  leaves  that  fringed  the  forest  with  their  green, 

Must  change  their  hue,  fall  off,  the  season  flies  : 

AH,  all  are  gone,  and  naught  is  to  be  seen 

On  the  bare  trunk  and  leafless  branches  now, 

For  cold  November's  blast  has  laid  their  beauty  low  ! 

And  yet  I  love  thee,  Autumn,  there  we  may 

Remember  the  great  truth,  we  oft  forget, 

That  soon  our  leafy  life  will  pass  away, 

And  we  shall  sleep,  where  erst  our  fathers  slept : 

Let  but  each  day  its  own  improvement  bring, 

And  we  shall  see  the  glories  of  a  heaven-born  spring. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Occupy  until  I  Come. 

It  is  instructive  to  see,  that  those  who  are 
faithful  to  the  Truth  under  all  circumstances, 
let  the  reproaches  of  men  be  cast  upon  them 
as  they  may,  will  experience  preservation 
through  all  their  difficulties,  and  an  advance- 
ment in  Christian  perfection.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  Lord  is  with  them  ;  and  no  weap- 
on formed  against  them  can  prosper — every 
tongue  that  rises  up  in  judgment  with  them, 
they  shall  condemn.  Afier  Samuel  Fothergill 
had  submitted  to  the  power  of  Truth,  he  was 
not  only  entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  gift 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  but  being  made 
a  watchman  on  Zion's  walls,  he  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  sharp  instrument  to  defend,  in  the 
authority  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  the  post 
assigned  him,  and  the  doctrines  and  beautiful 
church  order,  set  up  by  its  Divine  Lawgiver. 
He  feared  not  the  faces  of  men,  were  they  es- 
teemed great  or  small ;  but  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  honour  of  his  Lord,  performed  his  duty 
unflinchingly.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  re- 
ligious engagements,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
negligent  before  it  was  too  late,  he  brought  to 
view  in  a  religious  meeting,  the  circumstance 
of  a  Friend,  who  when  young,  was  religiously 
concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation,  and  also  for 
the  good  of  others.  About  that  time,  he  stated 
that  the  Friend  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw 
himself  placed  in  a  fine  green  field,  or  pasture, 
walled  round,  and  several  lambs  feeding  in  it, 
well  favoured  and  in  good  order  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  inclosure  there  was  a  clear  spring 
for  them  to  drink  at.  A  sharp  axe  was  given 
to  him,  with  which  he  was  to  guard  the  well, 
that  nothing  should  muddy  it.  He  was  direct- 
ed also  to  keep  up  the  wall,  and  if  any  breaches 
were  made  in  it,  he  must  repair  them. 

Samuel  Fothergill  further  stated,  that  when 
he  was  on  a  religious  visit  in  America,  he  met 
with  this  Friend,  who  was  then  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  in  appearance  not  far  from  the 
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conclusion  of  his  time  on  ea?th  ;  but  he  was 
not  in  the  state  he  had  formerly  been  in,  hav- 
ing much  neglected  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  had  cared  too  much  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  how  he  should  provide  for  his  fami- 
ly, &c,  and  had  lost  the  good  state,  and  was 
plunged  into  distress,  darkness  and  sorrow, 
the  portion  of  the  disobedient  servant.  In  the 
la  iter  part  of  his  life  he  had  another  dream, 
equally  significant  with  the  former,  which  he 
also  related  to  S.  Fothergill.  He  now  saw 
himself  in  this  vision  as  he  had  in  early  life, 
in  the  field,  but  it  had  lost  its  verdure  ;  the 
lambs  were  distempered  and  disordered  ;  the 
wall  was  much  broken  down,  the  water  mud- 
dy, and  serpents  in  it  hissing  at  him,  which  he 
could  not  destroy  or  overcome,  having  lost  the 
weapon  formerly  given  to  him  ;  and  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  lambs,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "  All  these  will  1  re- 
quire at  thy  hands." 

How  many  since  that  day,  who  began  and 
ran  well,  until  gifts  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  and  the  feeding  of  the  flock  were  dis- 
pensed to  them,  and  for  a  time  occupied,  have 
suffered  their  spiritual  vision  to  become  dim, 
so  that  they  have  fallen  among  thieves — the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith  have 
been  lost,  or  taken  from  them.  Then  they 
could  plead  for  wrong  things,  and  suffer  the 
discipline  to  become  almost  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  testimonies  which  the  Truth  has  entrusted 
us  with,  to  slip  from  their  hands  to  the  ground. 
Instead  of  keeping  up  the  wall  placed  around 
the  vineyard,  one  stone  has  been  removed  after 
another,  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  has  broken 
in  and  worried  and  destroyed  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  them  as 
overseers.  One  testimony  or  rule  of  discipline 
after  another,  was  thought  too  harsh,  or  its 
support  of  little  importance  ;  and  when  broken, 
then  a  great  tenderness,  and  charity  for  the 
offender  was  to  cover  it  over.  Those  who 
retained  their  vision,  and  a  right  sense  of  the 
worth  of  all  the  testimonies,  which  Christ  gave 
his  church  to  bear,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  silently  and  passively  suffer  them  to  be 
laid  waste,  must  have  their  names  given  to  re- 
proach among  men,  for  their  faithfulness  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  in  firmly  supporting 
them.  By  the  negligence  of  the  blinded 
watchmen,  the  well  at  which  the  flock  was  at 
times  watered,  is  choked  up,  an  evil  spirit 
gains  the  ascendancy,  and  fellow  members  by 
their  example  and  looseness,  are  doubly  ex- 
posed to  the  power  of  the  tempter,  and  thereby 
become  diseased  and  scattered  from  the  fold  of 
Christ. 

It  is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  calling  for 
vigilance  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he 
has  given  precious  gilts — a  day  in  which  closer 
watchfulness  before  the  Lord  was  never  need- 
ed, that  the  spiritual  vision  may  be  often 
anointed,  and  the  soul  quickened  with  Divine 
energy,  to  do  his  will  faithfully  in  all  things. 
A  shnrp  weapon  is  to  be  used  in  the  meekness 
of  heavenly  wisdom  ;  but  where  it  has  been 
given  out  of  the  Lord's  armoury,  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  while  brought  inlo  action  at  his  bid- 
ding who  gave  it,  the  Lord  will  not  take  it 
from  his  servants,  but  they  will  grow  more 
skillful  and  more  firmly  established  in  the 


blessed  Truth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Satan  had 
put  on  his  most  specious  disguises  to  destroy, 
through  the  enervating  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  the  testimonies  Christ  has  called  us 
to  bear.  Let  every  one  seek  to  be  humbled 
under  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be 
favoured  to  see  what  spirit  he  is  actuated  by, 
whether  it  be  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  his  cross,  knowing  its  dominion 
in  the  first  place  over  every  wrong  thing  in 
himself;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  he  will  be  led 
by  the  still  waters  of  Shiloh  ;  his  soul  will  be 
replenished  from  time  to  time  with  sound  wis- 
dom and  discernment,  and  he  will  feel  himself 
called  upon  and  strengthened  to  act  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  the  honour  of  the  adorable 
Head,  to  the  feeding  and  guarding  the  flock, 
and  to  his  own  establishment  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  against  which  Satan  with  his  most  re- 
fined and  specious  subtleties  cannot  prevail. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Take  Care  of  Thyself !" 

When  the  young  and  inexperienced  are 
about  to  undertake  a  journey,  this  is  a  frequent 
caution,  from  their  careful  and  well-wishing 
friends.  Many  are  the  difficulties  which  ac- 
company travellers,  especially  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  dangers  incident  to 
passing  along,  both  from  accident  and  fraud  ; 
but  if  this  caution  is  needful  in  regard  to  our 
temporal  safety,  how  emphatically  necessary 
must  it  be  when  our  eternal  well-being  is  at 
stake !  Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a 
journey ;  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  repeated, 
and  if  through  negligence  we  meet  with  de- 
lays, or  waste  our  strength  in  devious  paths, 
instead  of  pressing  forward,  there  is  danger, 
after  all  our  exertions,  of  not  being  ablo  to  at- 
tain our  desired  destination.  And  as  there  is 
no  returning,  errors  that  are  then  made,  we 
cannot  hereafter  come  and  rectify. 

It  appears  essential  to  be  aware  of  designing 
persons,  and  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not  in- 
jure us,  either  by  trickery  or  theft;  but  if  pos- 
sible, tenfold  more  necessary,  that  no  insinua- 
tions of  the  evil  one,  should  induce  us  to  seek 
an  illicit  advantage  of  our  neighbour.  In  the 
former  case,  we  may  only  suffer  a  trifling  tem- 
porary disadvantage  which  may  be  supplied 
in  many  ways ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  disadvan- 
tage is  permanent  and  real,  neither  can  it  be 
rectified  without  sorrow,  or  contrition,  and  a 
sufficiently  continued  experimental  proof  of 
renewed  honesty  :  in  the  former  case,  our 
conscience  may  remain  clear  and  unsullied, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  enjoyment  ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance  our  morality  is  relax- 
ed— and  if  not  sufficiently  awakened  by  com- 
punction to  our  fearful  condition,  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  away  into  a  state  of  helpless 
depravity,  from  which  we  may  never  be  arous- 
ed. Happy  is  he,  who  in  his  stepping  along, 
is  neither  indolent  nor  negligent,  and  yet  care- 
ful ;  who  is  sensible  of  his  own  inability  to 
effect  his  own  preservation,  of  himself,  and 
whose  prayer  is  continual  for  right  direction 
and  support,  and  in  every  trial  which  is  per- 
mitted, who  can  see  some  effectual  working 
for  his  progress  Zionward.  He  alone  can 
dwell  in  a  state  to  feel  the  preciousncss  of  that 


blessed  promise  to  one  of  the  churches  :  "  B  J 
cause  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patienc  | 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptij 
tion,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  I 
try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  (Re 
iii.  10.) 

When  rightly  begotten  desires  for  the  pr  | 
motion  of  the  Truth  are  entertained,  it  is  n 
safe  to  consider  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  i 
temptation,  and   beyond  a  liability  to  st< 
aside:  unless  a  strict  watchfulness  even  unji 
prayer  is  abode  under,  a  zeal  not  proper ' 
tempered  may  run  us  into  errors,  which  me 
greatly  retard  our  onward  progress,  and  occ 
sion  us  much  mental  conflict  and  sore  trial 
before  we  can  attain  that  state  wherein  we  c<l 
see  what  is  right,  and  be  favoured  to  perforj 
it  agreeably  to  the  Divine  pleasure.    A  sta 
of  humble  dependence  upon  our  great  Preser 
er,  is  the  only  profitable  one — a  state  remo 
from  the  active  and  driving  business-like  spi 
of  the  world,  which  we  too  often  see  broug! 
into  action,  under  colour  of  righteousness,  e 
deavouring  to  effect  even  great  reformations 
a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge, — is  the  on 
safe  place  for  the  devoted  and  experiment) 
Christian  to  dwell.    It  was  not  in  the  win 
the  earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  that  the  Lord  w i 
found  by  Elijah,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  j 

Many  and  varied  are  the  plausible  appeal 
ances  of  the  subtle  deceiver,  even  often  undl 
promising  and  specious  pretensions  of  gre 
good,  and  if  we  are  not  wary  of  his  desigrj 
there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  ourselves  a I 
tively  engaged  to  all  appearance  in  good  work  i 
and  yet  wanting  the  true  charity — the  tni 
faith,  which  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  I 
the  heart.  Hence  the  great  necessity  of  i 
strict  observance  of  this  important  admonith 

ye  enter  not  into  temptation." 

If  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  pr 
cious  truths  which  have  stood  the  test  in  ag 
past,  should  be  presented  for  adoption,  promi 
ing  more  indulgence  in  selfish  gratificatio 
than  the  apparently  rigid  principles  of  our  wc 
thy  predecessors ;  regard  the  acceptance 
tolerance  of  them  not  as  little  things,  too  t 
vial  and  unimportant  to  elicit  thy  fears  :  for 
is  often  when  danger  seems  most  remote,  a 
security  the  greatest,  that  there  is  the  mo 
need  of  adopting  all  available  means  of  takii 
care  of  thyself. 

State  of  New  York. 

Important  Indian  Treaty — Fovr  Millio\ 
of  Acres  Acquired. — William  Medill,  sup4 
intendent  of  Indian  affairs,  passed  through  ill 
city,  last  night,  having  bought  out  all  the  rigl 
of  the  Menominee  Indians  in  the  territory  I 
Wisconsin,  whereby  the  United  States  hal 
acquired  the  title  to  4,000,000  acres  of  nn 
territory  in  Wisconsin,  embracing  land  on  ts 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  laid  down  1 
the  recent  maps  as  parts  of  Brown,  Portajl 
and  Wisconsin  counties.  It  embraces  Lit! 
and  Big  Bull  Falls,  Whitney's  Mills,  &c,  &l 

Some  years  ago  Congress  granted  to  Wt 
consin  the  alternate  sections  to  complete  a  il 
nal  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivet 
The  canal  could  not  be  made  because  the  !• 
diaus  owned  much  of  the  land.    It  has 
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ofbeen  bought :  and  two  days  after  the  making 
of  the  treaty,  two  hundred  squatters  had  laid 
their  claims.    The  land  is  very  rich  and  valu- 
able. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
with  this  very  old  and  once  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians,  of  which  Osh-kosh  is  chief.  But  all 
have  been  unsuccessful.  He  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial citizens  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  Crow- 
wing  river,  near  where  the  Winnebagoes  now 
are,  and  on  lands  which  the  Government 
bought  of  the  Chippevvas. 

The  treaty  is  a  very  fair  one  for  both  par- 
ties.   The  Indians  get  about  $300,QOO  ;  and 

OUt  of  this,  a  specific  sum  is  set  opart  for  a 
manual  labour  school,  a  grist-mill,  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  the  support  of  a  miller  for  fifteen 
years.  The  Indians  remove  themselves,  and 
thus  save  those  swindling  operations  which 
are  gone  into  by  contractors  in  their  removal. 
There  are  no  reservations  for  speculators. 
Thus  the  whole  matter  is  a  plain  business 
transaction  between  the  Indians  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  reserves  in  the  matter 
to  make  trouble. — Chicago  Democrat. 


through  rings  on  the  hames,  near  the  top,  or 
D.'s  in  the  saddle.  Put  a  narrow  or  round 
strap  under  the  throat,  and  fasten  to  these 
reins,  on  each  side,  bringing  the  reins  down 
low.  On  drawing  these  reins  the  strap  will 
choke  and  stop  the  horse. — Domestic  Animals. 


Training  of  Horses. 

To  make  a  Horse  Follow  You. — You  may 
make  any  horse  follow  you  in  ten  minutes;  go 
to  the  horse,  rub  his  face,  jaw  and  chin,  lead- 
ing him  about,  saying  to  him,  "come  along;" 
a  constant  tone  is  necessary.  By  taking  him 
away  from  persons  and  horses,  repeat  rubbing, 
leading  and  stopping.  Sometimes  turn  him 
round  all  ways,  and  keep  his  attention  by  say- 
ing, "  come  along."  With  some  horses,  it  is 
;mr».t.r,i  tn  vvhiappr  to  them,  as  it  hides  the 
secret  and  gentles  the  horse ;  you  may  use  any 
word  you  please,  but  be  constant  in  your  tone 
of  voice.  The  same  will  cause  all  horses  to 
follow. 

To  Train  a  Horse  to  the  Saddle. — You 
may  begin  by  showing  him  the  blanket,  rub- 
bing him  with  it,  and  throwing  it  on  his  back  ; 
in  a  short  time  you  may  lay  the  saddle  on, 
and,  after  fondling  him  a  few  minutes,  you 
may  fasten  it,  and  ride  him  with  safety.  It 
is  better  for  one  person  to  stand  by  his  head 
at  first,  and  keep  him  quiet,  and  then  to  lead 
him  along  until  all  danger  is  over.  If  he  is 
dangerous,  you  may  exercise  him  for  some 
time  by  leading  him,  and  leaving  him,  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  gentle  in  working. 
You  can  then  manage  him  with  more  safety. 
It  is  better  to  work  a  horse  to  make  him  very 
gentle. 

To  Train  a  Horse  to  the  Harness. — You 
must  be  very  gentle  with  him.  You  may 
commence  by  throwing  a  rope  over  the  back 
and  letting  it  hang  loose  on  both  sides  ;  then 
lead  him  about,  caressing  him,  until  he  be- 
comes satisfied  that  it  will  not  hurt  him  ;  then 
'put  on  the  harness,  and  pull  gently  on  the 
traces.  In  a  short  time,  by  this  kind  treat- 
ment, he  will  be  prepared  for  work. 

To  Stop  a  Headstrong  Horse. — Connected 
with  the  reins  have  a  covering  that,  by  a 
spring,  may  be  suddenly  thrown  over  his  eyes, 
which  will  blind  and  stop  him.  Or  have  extra 
reins  extending  from  the  top  of  the  headstall 


Preserving  Grapes. — In  compliance  with 
my  promise  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  upon 
keeping  grapes  through  the  winter.  In  num- 
ber five  of  the  Farmer  I  notice,  ground  cork 
is  recommended  as  the  best  article  in  which  to 
preserve  them.  I  have  tried  this  article  and 
do  not  like  it  as  well  as  some  other  method. 
They  do  not  keep  as  sound,  neither  is  the  fla- 
vour so  well  preserved,  as  in  cotton.  When 
they  are  taken  from  the  cork  they  are  covered 
with  the  cork  dust,  which  must  be  washed  off 
before  they  can  be  eaten,  and  even  then  they 
taste  so  strong  of  the  cork,  that  it  injures  the 
flavour  very  materially. 

I  have  also  tried  cotton  batting  ;  this  pre- 
serves them  well,  but  the  loose  cotton  adheres 
so  closely  to  the  grapes  that  it  is  a  difficult  job 
to  cleanse  them. 

The  mode  which  I  think  most  preferable, 
and  which  I  have  adopted,  is  to  take  a  box 
that  will  hold  about  a  dozen  pounds,  and  lay 
upon  the  bottom  of  it  a  thick  sheet  of  glazed 
wadding,  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  placing  them 
so  that  the  bunches  will  not  touch  each  other, 
then  ^alternate  layers  of  glazed  wadding  and 
grapes  until  the  box  is  full.  If  too  many  be 
put  into  one  box,  those  at  the  bottom  will  be 
jammed,  and  of  course  injured.  The  cooler 
they  can  be  kept,  without  freezing,  the  better. 

Another  method  1  have  tried,  is  by  filling  a 
glass  jar  and  corking  and  sealing  it  tight.  I 
have  just  opened  ajar  of  this  kind,  and  find 
the  grapes  are  as  solid  and  plump  as  when 
taken  from  the  vines  ;  but  they  are  not  as 
sweet  as  those  kept  in  the  wadding. 

J.  C.  H. 

Detroit,  March  18th,  1843. 

[Michigan  Farmer. 

Relief  to  Ireland. — We  see  it  stated  in  the 
Circular  from  the  General  Relief  Committee 
of  Ireland,  dated  Dublin,  19th  of  Sixth  month, 
that  in  the  year  and  a-half  of  their  administra- 
tion, they  had  distributed  bread  stuffs,  &c,  to 
the  amount  of  £142,665,  throughout  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  Ireland,  in  more  than  8900 
separate  grants.  Within  the  same  period, 
more  than  37,000  letters  were  received  or  des- 
patched at  the  office  of  the  committee,  who 
appear  to  have  conducted  the  whole  affair 
in  a  most  faithful  and  Christian  manner.  For 
some  months  past,  they  have  almost  discon- 
tinued the  gratuitous  issues  of  food,  except  to 
the  sick  and  their  children,  preferring  to  ap- 
propriate the  remaining  funds  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries  on  the  Western  and 
Southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  land  cultivation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  turnip  and  other  green-crop  seeds,  to 
small  farmers,  &c.  For  the  promotion  of 
these  and  kindred  objects,  there  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  at  the  date  above 
mentioned,  £31,276. — Late  Paper. 


farmers  are  not  sufficiently  circumspect  in  the 
selection  of  their  dairy  stock.  There  are 
many  animals  which  scarcely  pay  their  way, 
and  others,  we  have  no  doubt,  which  run  their 
owners  in  debt.  The  expense  of  keeping  an 
"extra"  cow,  that  will  afford  daily,  from  nine 
to  ten  quarts  of  milk,  is  not  greater  than  is 
required  to  keep  one  that  will  average  only 
five  or  six,  and  the  difference  in  the  amount 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  be  a  handsome 
profit. 

"  If,"  says  a  late  author,  "we  estimate  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  at  twenty-five  dollars, 
we  shall  find  that  if  a  cow  gives  six  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  the  loss  in  keeping  her  will  be 
$4.75.  If  the  yield  per  day  be  eight  quarts, 
then  the  profits  will  be  about  $5.  If  the  milk 
is  ten  quarts  a  day,  the  profit  will  be  $11.75." 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  one  that  demands  the  serious  and  candid 
attention  of  every  one  who  has  the  manage- 
ment either  of  a  dairy  or  a  farm. — Maine 
Cultivator. 


Good  vs.  Poor  Cows. — As  a  general  thing, 


Durability  of  Cedar. — At  the  head  of  one 
of  the  graves  in  the  burial-ground  of  "  Old 
Saint  Mary's,"  (Md.)  there  stands  a  cedar  slab, 
which,  as  the  inscription  indicates,  was  placed 
there  in  the  year  1717  !  Notwithstanding  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  long  a 
period,  it  is  perfectly  sound  ;  and,  if  unmolest- 
ed by  desecrating  hands,  it  will  doubtless  be 
standing  when  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
that  now  moves  upon  the  earth,  shall  have 
gone  down  to  "  darkness  and  the  worm." — 
Late  Paper. 

Salt  Rock.— The  Salt  Rock,  300  miles 
westwardly  from  Ft.  Gibson,  is  according  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Republican,  a  great  curiosity. 
The  salt  is  as  white  and  as  fine  as  table  salt, 
and  can  be  obtained  with  as  little  labour  as 
scraping  up  sand. 


Persons  who  are  extremely  fearful  of  impo- 
sition, and  indulge  in  a  retaliatory  spirit  at 
every  trifling  offence,  impose  most  cruelly 
upon  themselves. 

The  Industry  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  the  Products  of  the  Specie  from  the 
American  Mines. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver 
supplied  by  the  American  mines  during  twen- 
ty years,  for  1810  to  1829  inclusive,  are  set 
down  as  follows,  by  Jacobs  : 


Mexico, 
Guatemala, 
Columbia, 
Peru, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Chili, 

Brazil, 


$220,043,200 
2.893,710 
33,564  267 
64,688,429 
30,000,000 
1  (;,<••  18,880 
20,000,000 


Whole  product  of  America,  §387,808,486 
Products  of  the  European 
and  Russia  Asiatic  mines 


in  twenty  years, 


115,000,000 


$502,808,480 

We  publish  the  above  statement  to  show 
that  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  produces  every  year  twice  as  much  in 
amount,  as  the  above  estimate  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  produced  in  the  mines  of  America 
and  Russia  in  twenty  years.  Or  in  other 
words,  as  much  as  they  would  produce  at  the 
same  rate  in  forty  years.  So  that  all  these 
mines  only  produce  about  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  amount  produced 
by  the  sum  of  the  annual  products  of  American 
capital,  skill  and  industry. 

Produce  of  Agriculture  per  census  of 

1840  $655,000,000 

do.  Fisheries,  forests  and  mines,  71,000,000 
do.  Manufactures,  -  -  -  240,000,000 
do.       Commerce,       -       -       -  79,000,000 

Whole  produce  of  the  States  in  1840,  81,045,000,000 

We  place  these  two  great  interests  in  close 
contrast,  that  our  readers  may  see  how  insig- 
nificant are  the  gold  products  of  Europe  and 
America  in  comparison. —  Late  Paper. 
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CHOLERA. 

"The  alarm  which  was  at  first  created  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Cholera  has  sensibly 
abated.  The  Register-General  of  London  has 
reported  30  additional  cases  up  to  last  Satur- 
day, but  on  the  other  hand  the  general  health 
is  better  this  year  than  in  ordinary  years,  there 
being  only  991  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
against  1,154  upon  an  average  of  the  three 
last  years.  There  is  only  one  case  reported 
at  Birmingham,  and  at  Manchester  not  a  sin- 
gle case  has  yet  occurred.  Liverpool  has  so 
far  escaped  the  pestilence.  In  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  the  ravages  of  death  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  extensive  than  any  other 
place,  whilst  the  port  of  Leith  has  compara- 
tively escaped.  Its  appearance,  however,  at 
the  little  fishing  village  of  New  Haven,  estab- 
lishes without  a  doubt  the  fact  of  its  malignant 
presence  in  that  quarter. 

"  The  Government  has  already  become  sat- 
isfied that  the  precautionary  measures  of  Quar- 
antine, are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  have 
determined  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  regu- 
lations which  enforced  the  observance  of  quar- 
antine, even  in  the  cases  where  deaths  have 
occurred  from  Asiatic  Cholera  on  board  of 
vessels  coming  from  Continental  ports." 

One  of  the  Boston  papers  gives  the  above 
account  of  the  spread  of  the  cholera  in  Eng- 
land, received  last  week  by  the  steam  packet. 
It  would  seem  that  the  fearful  scourge  lias  not 
yet  created  much  alarm  there;  and  should  it 
not  assume  its  most  malignant  form,  or  the 
IHinther  of  cases  be  small,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  merciful  forbearance  of  a 
kind  Controller  of  events.  How  soon,  or  whe- 
ther at  this  time,  it  shall  visit  this  country,  we 
know  not,  yet  we  should  prepare  for  it.  When 
here  before,  people  were  struck  with  terror, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  prayers  of  many  were 
then  heard,  for  the  plague  was  stayed, — and 
they  sang  the  Lord's  praise,  but  soon  forgot 
his  mercy.    Theatres,  and  opera  dunces,  wore 


immediately  opened,  and  ever  since  a  part  of 
the  community  have  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  play-actors,  and  musicians  of 
all  descriptions  to  visit  the  country.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  squandered 
upon  that  depraved  class  ;  the  young  people 
have  been  enticed  into  the  worst  society,  and 
made  familiar  with  those  scenes  which  poison 
their  minds  with  immoral  and  debasing  senti- 
ments and  manners.  Our  newspapers  give 
constant  support  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
the  vice  of  the  city  has  so  increased,  that  few 
or  none  lift  up  their  voices  against  these  things. 
In  what  condition  would  many  be  found,  were 
the  pale  messenger  to  look  them  in  the  face, 
with  the  summons  in  his  hand  that  they  could 
not  possibly  evade,  after  having  spent  their 
time  and  the  talents  bestowed  upon  them,  in 
vain  amusements,  in  dancing  and  mirth,  licen- 
tiousness, and  even  debauchery. 
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Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

Insolvency. 

Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  i  hat  the  morality  of  few  persons 
is  lax  enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  com- 
pels him.  But  why,  then,  is  he  obliged  to  pay 
them?-  Because  the  Moral  Law  requires  it. 
That  this  is  the  primary  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion is  evident ;  otherwise  the  payment  of  any 
debt  which  a  vicious  or  corrupt  legislature  re- 
solved to  cancel,  would  cease  to  be  obligatory 
upon  the  debtor. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a 
bankrupt :  he  pays  his  creditors  ten  shillings 
instead  of  twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate. 
The  law,  therefore,  discharges  him  from  the 
obligation  to  pay  more.  The  bankrupt- re- 
ceives a  large  legacy,  or  he  engages  in  busi- 
ness and  acquires  property.  Being  then  able 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts,  does  the 
legal  discharge  exempt  him  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  them?  No:  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  legal  discharge  is  not  a  moral  discharge  ; 
that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded 
primarily  on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant 
him  in  withholding  a  part. 

It  is  however  said,  that  the  creditors  have 
relinquished  their  right  to  the  remainder  by 
signing  the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  ac- 
cept half  their  demands  instead  of  the  whole  ? 
Because  they  were  obliged  to  do  it ;  they  could 
get  no  more.  As  to  granting  the  certificate, 
they  do  it  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  only 
an  act  of  gratuitous  unkindness.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  say  that  creditors  relinquish 
their  claims  voluntarily;  for  no  one  would 
give  up  his  claim  to  twenty  shillings  on  the  re- 
ceipt often,  if  he  could  get.the  other  ten  by 
refusing.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  said  that 
a  man  parts  with  a  limb  voluntarily,  because, 
having  incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an 
amputation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  necessary  relinquishment  of  half  the  de- 
mand is  occasioned  by  the  debtor  himself:  and 
it  seems  very  manifest  that  when  a  man,  by 
his  own  act,  deprives  another  of  his  property, 
he  cannot  allege  the  consequences  of  that  act 


as  a  justification  of  withholding  it  after  resto- 
ration is  in  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an  insolvent  man  ob- 
tains a  discharge,  does  not  appear  to  affect  his 
subsequent  duties.  Compositions,  and  bank 
ruptcies,  and  discharges  by  an  insolvent  act 
are  in  this  respect  alike.  The  acceptance  of 
a  part  instead  of  the  whole  is  not  voluntary  in 
either  case;  and  neither  case  exempts  the  debt 
or  from  the  obligation  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person 
intrusts  property  to  another,  he  knowingly 
undertakes  the  risk  of  that  other's  insolvency, 
and  that,  if  the  contingent  loss  happens,  he  has 
no  claims  to  justice  on  the  other,  the  answer  is 
this:  that  whatever  may  be  thought- of  these 
claims,  they  are  not  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay.  The  debtor  al- 
ways engages  to  pay, and  the  engagement  is  en- 
forced by  morality:  the  engagement  therefore 
is  binding,  whatever  risk  another  man  may 
incur  by  relying  upon  it.  The  causes  which 
have  occasioned  a  person'sinsolvency,  although 
they  greatly  affect  his  character  do  not  affect 
his  obligations  :  the  duty  to  repay  when  he  has 
the  power,  is  the  same  whether  the  insolvency 
were  occasioned  by  his  fault  or  his  misfortune. 
In  all  oases,  the  reasoning  that  applies  to  the 
debt,  applies  also  to  the  interest  that  accrues 
upon  it ;  although,  with  respect  to  the  accept- 
ance of  both,  and  especially  of  interest,  a  cre- 
ditor should  exercise  a  considerate  discretion. 
A  man  who  has  failed  of  paying  his  debts 
ought  always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  care- 
fully to  economize  such  money  as  he  gains. 
He  should  reflect  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  his 
creditors,  and  that  all  the  needless  money 
which  he  expends  is  not  his,  but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading 
part  of  a  commercial  nation  loses  by  insolven- 
cy, is  great  enough  to  constitute  a  considerable 
national  evil.  The  fraud,  too,  that  is  practis- 
ed under  cover  of  insolvency,  is  doubtless  the 
most  extensive  of  all  species  of  private  robbe- 
ry. '  The  profligacy  of  some  of  these  cases  is 
well  known  to  be  extreme.  He  who  is  a  bank- 
rupt to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries  of  affluence 
to-morrow  ;  bows  to  the  creditors  whose  money 
he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  success  and 
the  impunity  of  his  wickedness.  Of  sucli  con- 
duct, we  should  not  speak  or  think  but  with 
detestation.  We  should  no  more  sit  at  the 
table,  or  take  the  hand,  of  such  a  man,  than  if 
we  knew  he  had  got  his  money  last  night  on 
the  highway.  There  is  a  wickedness  in  some 
bankruptcies  to  which  the  guilt  of  ordinary 
robbers  approaches  but  at  a  distance.  Happy, 
if  such  wickedness  could  not  be  practised  with 
legal  impunity!  Happy,  if  Public  Opinion 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  law,  and  held 
the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence ! 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously 


to  diminish  the  general  evils  of  insolvency,  as 
a  sound  state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the 
obligation  to  pay  our  debts.    The  insolvent 
who,  with  the  means  of  paying,  retains  the 
money  in  his  own  pocket,  is,  and  he  should  be 
regarded  as  being,  a  dishonest  man.    If  Public 
Opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  theft,  probably  a  more  powerful 
motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be  establish- 
ed than  any  which  now  exists.    Who  would 
not  anxiously  (and  therefore,  in  almost  all 
cases,  successfully)   struggle  against  insol- 
vency, when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  follow- 
ed, if  not  by  permanent  poverty,  by  permanent 
disgrace  ?    If  it  should  be  said  that  to  act  upon 
such  a  system  would  overwhelm  an  insolvent's 
energies,  keep  him  in  perpetual  inactivity,  and 
deprive  his  family  of  the  benefit  of  his  exer- 
tions—  I  answer,  that  the  evil,  supposing  it  to 
impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive  than 
may  be  imagined.    The  calamity  being  fore- 
seen, would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insol- 
vent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might 
have  avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient  care. 
Besides,  if  a  man's  principles  are  such  that  he 
would  rather  sink  into  inactivity  than  exert 
himself  in  order  to  be  just,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mould  public  opinion  to  his  character.  The 
question  too  is,. not  whether  some  men  would 
not  prefer  indolence  to  the  calls  ofjustice,  but 
whether  the  public  should  judge  accurately  re- 
specting what  those  calls  are.    The  state,  and 
especially  a  family,  might  lose  occasionally  by 
this  reform  of  opinion — and  so  they  do  by 
sending  a  man  to  New  South  Wales ;  but  who 
would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting  cri- 
minals at  large  ?    And  after  all,  much  more 
would  be  gained  by  preventing  insolvency,' 
than  lost  by  the  ill  consequences  upon  the  few 
who  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting 
this  rectified  state  of  opinion,  and  respecting 
integrity  of  private  virtue,  some  examples  are 
offered.  There  is  one  community  of  Chris- 
tians which  holds  its  members  obliged  to  pay 
their  debts  whenever  they  possess  the  ability, 
without  regard  to  the  legal  discharge.*  By 

9  "Where  any  have  injured  others  in  their  property, 
the  greatest  frugality  should  be  observed  by  themselves 
and  their  families  ;  and  although  they  may  have  a  le- 
gal discharge  from  their  creditors,  both  equity  and 
our  Christian  profession  demand,  that  none,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  should  rest  satisfied  until 
a  just  restitution  be  made  to  those  who  have  suffered 
by  them." 

"  And  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  month- 
ly and  other  meetings  ought  not  to  receive  collections 
or  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  ser- 
vices of  the  Society,  of  persons  who  have  fallen  short 
in  the  payment  of  their  just  debts,  though  legally  dis- 
charged by  their  creditors :  for  until  such  persons 
have  paid  the  deficiency,  their  possessions  cannot  in 
equity  be  considered  as  their  own." 

Official  Documents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  ■ 
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this  means,  there  is  thrown  over  the  character 
of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses  property,  a 
shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dispel. 
The  effect  (in  conjunction  we  may  hope  with 
private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — good, 
both  in  instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid  insol- 
vency, and  in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do 
become  insolvent,  subsequently  to  pay  all  their 
debts. 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honourable  in- 
stances might  be  given  :  two  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  I  would  briefly 
mention. — A  man  had  become  insolvent, 
I  believe  in  early  life;  his  creditors  divided 
Jjis  property  amongst  them,  and  gave,  him 

a     legal     discharge.      He    appears    to  have 

formed  the  resolution  to  pay  the  remainder,  if 
his  own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it. 
He  procured  employment,  by  which  however 
he  never  gained  more  than  twenty  shillings  a 
week  ;  and  worked  industriously  and  lived  fru- 
gally for  eighteen  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  he  found  he  had  accumulated  enough 
to  pay  the  remainder,  and  he  sent  the  money 
to  his  creditors.  Such  a  man,  I  think,  might 
hope  to  derive,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  greater  satisfaction  from  the  consciousness 
of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  derived  from 
expending  the  money  on  himself.  It  should 
be  told  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when  they 
heard  the  circumstances,  declined  to  receive  the 
money,  or  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him 
again.  One  of  these  was  my  neighbour :  he 
had  been  little  accustomed  to  exemplary  virtue, 
and  the  proffered  money  astonished  him  :  he 
talked  in  loud  commendation  of  what  to  him 
was  unheard-of  integrity  ;  signed  a  receipt  for 
the  amount,  and  sent  it  back  as  a  present  to 
the  debtor.  The  other  instance  may  furnish 
hints  of  a  useful  kind.  It  vyas  the  case  of  a 
female  who  had  endeavoured  to  support  her- 
self by  the  profits  of  a  shop.  She  however 
became  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and  re- 
ceived a  discharge.  She  again  entered  into 
business,  and  in  the  course  of  years  had  accu- 
mulated enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her 
debts.  But  the  infirmities  of  age  were  now 
coming  on,  and  the  annual  income  from  her 
savings  was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  de- 
clining years.  Being  thus  at  present  unable 
to  discharge  her  obligations  without  subjecting 
herself  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  relief  from 
others;  she  executed  a  will,  directing  that  at 
her  death  the  creditors  should  be  paid  the  re- 
mainder of  their  demands  :  and  when  she  died 
they  were  paid  accordingly. 

Vegetable  Life. 

Vegetable,  like  animal  life,  is  derived  from 
parental  germination  ;  it  grows  up  to  a  state 
of  maturity  through  the  medium  of  nutritipn  ; 
it  sinks  and  declines  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
organization  occasioned  by  old  age,  and  death 
ensues  ;  the  materials  of  its  composition  then 
decay,  and  dissolve  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments—  thus  leaving  a  vacancy  upon  the  earth, 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  progeny  of  which  it,  in 
its  turn,  has  becomethe  author. 

Vegetation  commences  its  existence  in  a 
state  of  embryo,  surrounded  by  n  pulpy  or 
fluid  substance,  upon  which.il  is  nourished, 


and  contained  in  a  tough  skin ;  in  this  condi- 
tion it  is  called  seed.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
sufficiently  strong  to  adapt  the  crude  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil  to  its  system,  it  grows  ripe.; 
and  then,  bursting  from  the  case  that  has  en- 
veloped it,  and  by  which  it  has  been  united  to 
its  parent  tree,  it  is  scattered  about — in  some 
cases  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable 
distance,  in  others  projected  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  seed-case  ;  and  in  various  other  natural 
ways  it  is  distributed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  it  covers  with  the  means  of  veg- 
etation wherever  sustenance  has  been  supplied 
for  its  support. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is  deposited  on  a  nutri- 
tive soil,  it  commences  nourishing  its  enclosed 

germ,  by  absorbing  the  carbon  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  sucking  up  the  fluids  of  the  earth  ; 
thus  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  tender 
plant,  until,  breaking  through  its  covering,  it 
sends  forth  two  stems — one  down  into  the  soil, 
which  throws  out  innumerable  fibres,  and  is 
termed  the  root ;  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
trunk,  up  towards  the  light,  shooting  forth 
branches,  which  in  due  season  bear  their  ap- 
propriate leaves,  flowers,  &c. 

The  fibres  of  the  root  take  up  the  food  in 
the  soil,  and  convey  it  in  the  form  of  crude 
sap,  or  undigested  food,  into  the  body  of  the 
root ;  from  which  it  rises  through  the  vessels 
of  the  trunk,  undergoing  all  those  various 
changes  by  which  it  is  assimilated  to  a  fit  and 
proper  nourishment  whereon  to  support  the 
existence  of  the  plant. 

The  crude  sap,  thus  deposited  in  the  body 
of  the  root,  is  a  compound  of  water  and  vari- 
ous earthy,  saline,  and  gaseous  matters ;  from 
the  root,  it  is  impelled  into  the  sap  vessels  of 
the  ascending  trunk,  where  such  agencies  as 
light,  heat,  electricity,  &c,  acting  upon  it,  it 
becomes  decomposed,  and  deposits  its  various 
matters,  in  a  solidified  form,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  woody  structure  ;  it  is  now  digest- 
ed, and,  dissolving  the  various  matters  it  comes 
in  contact  with,  rises  up  to  the  leaves,  in  order 
to  receive  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  forms 
the  vital  ingredient  of  vegetable  life,  as  oxygen 
does  of  animal  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
process  of  respiration.  The  sap  being  passed 
down  a  central  vein  of  the  leaf,  is  distributed 
through  those  innumerable  minute  vessels, 
which  form  the  net-work  of  that  organ;  there, 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  sap  is  given  out,  and  the 
carbon  of  the  air  is  absorbed  in  its  stead ;  this 
only  takes  place  during  daylight  ;  in  darkness 
the  reverse  is  the  case— carbon  is  given  out, 
and  oxygen  taken  in. 

The  sap  now,  like  the  arterial  or  oxygen- 
ized blood  of  animals,  becomes  vital  fluid,  and 
returning  along  the  branches,  and  down  the 
trunk,  is  carried  through  the  descending  ves- 
sels to  every  part  of  the  tree,  repairing  what 
is  worn  out,  sustaining  exhaustion,  depositing 
the  material  of  such  new  formations  as  the 
growth  may  require,  and  cleansing  away  all 
useless  and  obnoxious  matter,  which  it  carries 
down  to  the  root,  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the 
soil. 

Thus  the  vitality  of  vegetable  life  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  organization,  and  hence  subjected 
to  the  casualties  of  disease  and  accidental 


death..  It  may  be  starved  by  want  of  food  ;  it. 
may  be  poisoned  by  taking  into  its  system 
noxious  matter ;  it  may  be  suffocated  from 
want  of  air;  its  health  may  be  impaired  by 
breathing  impurities  ;  it  may  be  invigorated  by 
stimulants,  and,  in  fact,  is  liable  to  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  conscious  nature.  It  performs  its 
mission  in  replenishing  the  earth  with  verdure, 
fertilizing  its  soil,  changing  its  inorganic  sub- 
stances into  organic  matter,  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere by  absorbing  the  carbon  by  which 
it  has  been  vitiated,  and  so,  whilst  yielding  a 
fit  nutriment  to  animal  nature,  rendering  the 
earth  a  healthy  habitation  alike  for  man  and 
beast.  Such  is  the  economy  of  vegetable  ex- 
istence.— F.  P.  Nichols. — Sharpe's  London 
Magazine. 


From  Silliman's  Journal. 

The  Dead  Sea  Expedition. 

This  Expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties  in  transporting 
their  t  wo  boats,  finally  reached  the  sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. Here  they  purchased  a  smaH  boat  and 
with,  the  two  "  Fannies"*  they  pursued  their 
course  down  the  Jordan.  There  were  many 
dangerous  rapids  in  their  way  ;  but  they  pass- 
ed  safely  and  reached  at  last  the  Dead  Sea.f 
We  continue  this  notice  by  citations  from  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  September,  1848. 

The  water  of  the  river  [Jordan]  was  sweet 
to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  mouth. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  were  devoid  of  smell, 
but  they  were  bitter,  salt,  and  nauseous. 

"  As  we  rounded  to  the  westward,"  writes 
Lieut.  Lynch,  "  the  agitated  sea  presented  a 
sheet  of  foaming  brine.  The  spray,  separa- 
ting as  it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon 
our  faces  and  clothes,  and  while  it  caused  a 
pricking  sensation  wherever  it  touched  the 
skin,  was  above  all  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
eyes. 

"  The  boats  heavily  laden,  struggled  slug- 
gishly at  first,  but  when  the  wind  freshened  to 
a  gale,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows,  so  dense  was 
the  water,  were  encountering  the  sledge  ham- 
mers of  the  Titans,  instead  of  the  opposing 
waves  of  an  agitated  sea. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
we  were  driven  far  to  leeward,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  away  for  the  shore.  When  we 
were  near  to  it,  and  while  I  was  weighing  the 
practicability  of  landing  the  boats  through  the 
surf,  the  wind  suddenly  ceased  and  with  it  the 
sea  rapidly  fell — the  ponderous  quality  of  the 
water  causing  it  to  settle  as.  soon  as  the  agita- 
ting power  had  ceased  to  act.  Within  five 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  sea 

*  "Fanny  Mason,"  and  "Fanny  Skinner,"  the 
names  of  their  two  boats.  The  former  of  copper,  and 
the  latter  of  iron.  ' 

+  The  descent  of  the  Jordan  is  estimated  by  Lieut  . 
Lynch,  at  six  feet  per  mile.  "  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  solved  in  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  by  the  tortu- 
ous course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a  distance  of  about  six- 
ty  miles  that  river  winds  along'  through  a  course  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  Within  that  distance  he 
and  his  party  plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  de- 
scent." 
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was  unmoved  even  by  undulations.  At  8  p. 
m,,  weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  a  place 
of  rendezvous  upon  the  northwestern  shore." 

The  three  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to 
sounding. 

Resting  over  Easier  Sunday,  the  party  re- 
sumed operations  the  next  day,  making  topo- 
graphical sketches  as  they  went,  and  touching 
at  a  copious  stream  issuing  from  hot  springs, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amon  of  antiquity. 
They  proceeded  thence  by  degrees  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  where  the  most 
wonderful  sight  that  they  had  yet  seen  awaited' 
them. 

"  In  passing  the  mountain  of  Uzdom,  (So- 
dom,) we  unexpectedly  and  much  to  our  as- 
tonishment," continues  our  adventurous  explo- 
rer, "  saw  a  large,  rounded,  turret-shaped 
column  facing  towards  south-east  which  .proved 
to  be  of  solid  rock  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime  ;  one  mass  of  crystallization." 

The  sea  soon  proved  so  shallow  that  they 
could  proceed  no  further.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  southern  shore  they  found  but  six  inches 
water,  and  beyond,  an  extensive  marsh  too 
yielding  for  a  foot-hold. 

Near  the  eastern  shore  they  encountered  a 
sirocco,  which  came  sweeping  from  the  south- 
east across  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  stifling 
heat.  At  8  p.  m.  their  thermometer,  which 
before  had  ranged  from  88°  to  97°,  stood  at 
106°.  "  We  could  not  take  our  tents  with 
us,"  says  the  interesting  letter  from  which  we 
are  quoting,  "  nor  did  we  need  them,  as  we 
found  it  more  agreeable  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  beach." 

The  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch  giving  an  ac- 
count, currente  calamo,  of  his  proceedings, 
are  of  great  value  and  exceeding  interest. 

"  We  have,"  says  he,  "  elicited  several  facts 
of  interest  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  Chris- 
jfian. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  northern  -  half  of  this 
sea  is  almost  an  entire  plain.  Its  meridional 
lines  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  scarce 
vary  in  depth.  Near  the  shore,  the  bottom  is 
generally  an  incrustation  of  salt,  but  the  inter- 
mediate one  is  soft  mud  with  many  rectangu- 
lar crystals — mostly  cubes — of  pure  salt.  At 
one  time  Stellwagon's  lead  brought  up  nothing 
but  crystals. 

"  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  very  shal- 
low although  the  northern  is  so  deep ;  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  length  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  three  fathoms — (eighteen  feet.) 
Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals,  but  the 
shores  were  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt, 
and  when  we  landed  at  Uzdom,  in  the  space 
of  an  ho'ur,  our  footprints- were  coated  with 
crystallizations. 

"  The  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  western  coast  present  evident  marks  of 
disruption. 

"  There  are  unquestionably  birds  and  in- 
sects upon  the  shores,  and  ducks  are  some- 
times upon  the  sea,  for  we  have  seen  them — 
but  cannot  detect  any  living  thing  within  it ; 
although  the  salt,  streams  flowing  in  it,  con- 
tain-small  fish.  My  hopes  have  been  strength- 
ened "into  conviction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
results  of -this  survey  will  fully  sustain  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  cities  of  the  plain." 


The  greatest  depth  obtained  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  fathoms,  (1308  feet.)  Hav- 
ing completed  the  survey  of  the  sea,  the  party 
proceeded  to  determine  the  height  of  moun- 
tains on  its  shores,  and  to  run  a  level  thence 
via  Jerusalem  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
found  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  ridge  which 
forms  the  west  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  its  surface, 
and  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  distance  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  should 
measure  the  height  of  its  banks,  the  elevation 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  bottom  of  the  two  seas,  and 
that  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  be  also 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  height  of  Jerusalem 
above  it. 

Another  not  less  singular  fact,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Lieut.  Lynch,  "  is  that  the  bottom  of 
the  Dead  Sea  forms  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one.  The  first,  its 
southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered  by  a  shal- 
low bay ;  the  last,  its  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  mud  and  incrustations  and  rectan- 
gular crystals  of  salt — at  a  great  depth  with  a 
narrow  ravine  running  through  it,  correspond- 
ing with  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one 
extremity  and  the  Wady  '  el  Jeib,'  or  wady 
within  a  wady  at  the  other." 

The  slimy  ooze  upon  that  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Dead  Sea  will  not  fail  to  remind 
the  sacred  historian  of  the  "  slime  pits"  in  the 
vale, where  were  joined  in  battle  "four  kings 
with  five." 

June  the  9th,  the  whole  party  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  little  over  two  months,  had  returned 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  Mediterranean. 
They  brought  back  their  boats  in  as  complete 
order  as  they  received  them  on  board  at  New 
York.  The  party  were  in  fine  health.  Save 
a  flesh  wound  to  one  man  from  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  piece,  not  an  accident  or  mis- 
hap had  occurred  to  any  one.  The  Arabs 
would  point  to  them  and  say,  "  God  is  with 
them;'** 


*  We  have  since  heard  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Dale, 
one  of  the  party,  at  Jerusalem.  We  look  with  much 
interest  for  the  return  of  Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  final 
Report. 

,  Gas  from  Water. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
said  that  "  at  some  future  time  gas  would  be 
generated  from  water  for  general  purposes, 
surpassing  that  of  coal  in  brilliancy  and  puri- 
ty." An  apparatus  has  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land, by  Stephen  White,  for  making  gas  from 
water  and  common  rosin  or  tar.'  The  London 
Miner's  Journal,  in  describing  it  says,  that  the 
gas  is  extremely  pure,  and  in  burning  emits  no 
smoke  or  smell.  The  apparatus  is  cheap,  and 
the  gas  is  cheaper  than  that  from  coal.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  method  : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  three  retorts 
placed  in  a  stove,  two  of  which  are  filled  with 
charcoal  and  thin  pieces  of  iron,  and  the  other 
with  iron  chains  hanging  from  a  centre  bar. 
The  two  first  retorts  are  for  the  decomposition 
of  water,  which  is  regularly  supplied  by  means 
of  a  syphon  pipe,  passing  through  and  into  the 


centre  of  the  retort ;  the  water  in  passing 
through  the  heated  material,  becomes  convert- 
ed into  pure  hydrogen  and  pure  oxide  of  car- 
bon. It  then  passes  into  a  third  retort,  to  re- 
ceive its  dose  of  bicarburet.of  hydrogen,  which 
is  prepared  from  common  tar  or  melted  rosin, 
or  similar  substances,  passing  or  dropping  on 
the  red  hot  chain,  from  a  syphon  tube,  which 
regulates  its  supply.  This  causes  the  tar,  or' 
melted  rosin,  to  throw  off  an  abundance  of  bi- 
carburet  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  gases  being 
mixed  in  this  manner,  are  immediately  con- 
veyed into  the  gasometer  for  use,  without  any 
purifying  vessels  whatever,  none  being  requir- 
ed."— Late  Paper. 

Slavers  Captured. — Advices  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  17th  of  July,  state  that  her 
Majesty's  steamer  Grappler,  on  her  passage 
from  Fernando  to  the  south  coast,  captured  on 
the  14th  of  July  the  brigantine  Sapphira,  fully 
equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  25th, 
two  hours  after  leaving  the  Congo  off  Point 
Pedron,  another  beautiful  vessel,  the  Felicidade 
(179  tons.)  with  370  slaves  on  board,  making 
her  tenth  prize  in  sixteen  months,  four  of 
which  were  full  vessels,  having  on  board  on 
the  aggregate  2046  negroes. — Ibid. 

Do      O  O 

Wholesale  Extermination. — It  was  stated 
recently,  by  Chiniguy,  in  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Montreal,  that  he  had  a  list  of  fifteen 
families,  once  among  the  wealthiest  of  Mon- 
treal, who  have  been  destroyed  by  intemper- 
ance. Their  aggregate  fortunes,  a  few  years 
ago,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Now  they  have  disappeared  entirely, 
root  and  branch,  solely  through  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had  another  list 
of  fourteen  families,  of  various  occupations, 
whose  aggregate  fortune  amounted  to  §1,200,- 
000  who  have  also  disappeared  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  another  list  of  517  families,  who 
resided  in  fourteen  parishes,  and  were  all  once 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  are  all  now  de- 
stroyed by  liquor,  except  remnants  scattered 
through  the  States  and  elsewhere.  It  is  thus 
that  intoxicating  liquors  destroy  the  human 
race.— Ibid. 


Scientific  Foretelling. — About  nineteen 
years  ago,  —  Hait,  of  Wilton,  Connecticut,  then 
a  remarkably  good  student  in  his  collegiate 
course,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  reason 
and  memory.  In  those  circumstances,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  Hartford  ;  but  finding  no  re- 
lief, he  sent  him  to  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  Doctor  said  there  was 
no  relief  for  him  at  that  time,  but  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  or  seven,  there  would  be  a  change  ; 
that  the  brain  was  too  much  expanded  for  the 
cranium,  and  there  would  at  that  age  be  a 
contraction,  which  would  enable  it  to  act 
healthfully. 

His  anxious  father  and  family  saw  their 
hopes  peremptorily  deferred  for  nineteen  years. 
That  time  has  recently  expired,  and  .  to  their 
great  joy,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  man 
began  to  inquire  for  his  books,  as  if  he  had 
just  laid  them  down,  and  resumed  his  mathe- 
matical studies  where  h&  left  - them.  There 
was  .no  trace  on  his.  mind  of  this  long  blank  in 
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his  life,  or  of  anything  which  has  occurred  in 
it,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  almost 
forty  years  of  age.  The  circumstance  of 
greatest  interest  is,  that  whereas  he  went  into 
this  state  of  derangement  in  deep  religious 
anxiety,  he  came  out  of  it  with  a  bright  Chris- 
tian hope,  which  had  been  obtained  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  a  short  time  be- 
fore.— Journal  of  Commerce. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  61.) 

Abel  Thomas  was  now  again  happy  in  the 
marriage  connexion,  and  earnest  that  its  en- 
dearments and  necessary  duties  should  not 
hinder  him  in  his  progress  Zionward.  Fer- 
vently he  laboured  in  the  ministry,  and  although 
there  was  little  of  polish  or  of  the  wisdom  of 
man  in  his  communications,  they  were  truly 
savoury  and  edifying,  being  accompanied  with 
the  baptizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
About  this  period  of  his  life,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lord's  mercy  from  his  youth  up, 
he  thus  wrote : 

•  "  Blessing  and  honour  be  forever  given  unto 
the  Father  of  mercies  through  his  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ — the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  : 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  in  spirit  he  is  to  be  known 
and  conversed  with  by  the  children  of  men, 
who  endeavour  to  follow  him  according  to  the 
manifestation  of  his  will,  without  respect  of 
persons;  and  as  he  doth  know  that  we  are  in 
a  miserable  state  without  him,  not  able  to  do 
anything  without  his  help,  he  makes  the  first 
offer  of  acquaintance  with  us ;  and  from  the 
great  love  he  hath  to  his  creature  man,  speaks 
in  the  inward  parts  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Light  of  the  world,  showing  us  the  way  to 
please  him,  and  also  points  out  the  way  to 
everlasting  misery.  There  is  no  sincere- 
hearted  traveller  that  desires  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  that  Grace  that  teacheth  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  to  live  sober- 
ly and  watchful  unto  prayer,  that  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  behave  in  his  presence. 
Our  Lord  said,  that  a  man  must  be  born  again, 
otherwise  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;  as  Christians  we  are  bound  to  believe 
this,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  our  attention 
heavenward  more  and  more,  according  to  the 
manifestations  of  that  grace  and  light,  which 
we  are  all  graciously  favoured  with,  by  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  bought  us  with 
a  price,  and  that  not  without  blood,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  through  obedience  to  obtain  the 
kingdom.  We  frequently  feel  that  there  is 
another  usurping  limited  power,  which  by  sub- 
tle delusions  works  upon  the  natural  passions 
of  men,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven  :  thus  we  find  thcro  are 
two  teachers  or  powers  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  he  to  whom  we  yield  our  members  ser- 
vants to  obey,  his  servants  we  are." 

The  Devil,  that  limited  power  above  refer- 
red to,  is  ever  busy  seeking  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  Lord's  children,  and  lead  them  into  the 
regions  of  darkness  and  doubt.  An  anecdote 
we  have  heard  related  of  a  person,  who  finding 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided  too  quar- 
relsome for  him,  and  having,  or  imagining  he 


had,  great  cause  of  complaint,  packed  up  his 
goods  intending  to  remove  and  escape  his  trou- 
bles. The  story  goes,  that  when  all  was 
ready,  Satan  poked  his  head  up  out  of  the 
churn  and  said,  "  I'll  go  loo  I"  At  this  inti- 
mation, the  owner  of  the  house  concluded  there 
could  be  no  use  of  moving  if  they  were  to  have 
that  sort  of  company,  and  so  quietly  remained 
where  he  was.  There  is  no  running  off  from 
the  wiles  of  the  evil  one;  and  the  Apostle  has 
directed  us  to  the  true  weapon  for  defeating 
him  :  "  Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  flee  from 
you." 

The  following  anecdote  in  point,  was  taken 
down  soon- after  hearing  it  related  by  our  late 
Friend  Joseph  Whitall.  A  worthy  Friend, 
who  had  been  very  useful  in  religious  Society, 
by  giving  way  to  discouragement  became  de- 
pressed in  spirit, — seemed  to  lose  his  Christian 
zeal,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melan- 
choly, out  of  which  he  did  not  appear  to  seek 
to  be  rescued.  One  morning  he  noticed  that 
one  of  his  daughters,  looked  unusually  sad, 
and  inquired  of  her  the  cause;  She  was  evi- 
dently embarrassed  by  the  question,  and  hesi- 
tated, as  if  unwilling  to  answer  him.  This 
perhaps  more  effectually  aroused  his  interest, 
and  he  insisted  on  hearing  the  truth.  At  last 
she  said,  she  had  in  her  sleep  the  previous 
night  had  an  encounter  with  the  Devil,  who 
told  her,  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  for  many 
years  to  overcome  her  father,  but  that  now  as 
he  was  giving  way  to  melancholy,  he  should 
have  him.  Startled  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
found  himself  on  the  brink,  of  a  precipice,  to- 
wards which  he  had  been  heedlessly  walking, 
the  father  exclaimed  with  awakened  energy, 
"  He  shall  have  a  hard  struggle  then  !"  By 
an  earnest  seeking  for  strength  where  it  alone 
can  be  found,  the  parent  was  enabled  to  shake 
off  his  gloom  and  despondency,  and  again, 
through  the  mercy  of  a  watchful  Providence, 
to  escape  the  snare  of  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  class  of  rant- 
ers which  arose  in  our  Society  in  New  Eng- 
land, about  twenty  years  since,  was  a  denying 
that  there  was  any  such  being,  or  existence, 
as  the  Devil.  They  were  great  advocates  for 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  yet  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  all  the  temptations  which 
man  was  subject  to,  were  but  his  own  evil  pro- 
pensities. How  man,  a  being  represented  by 
them  as  so  pure  that  he  needed  no  atonement  for 
sin,— no  Saviour, — no  Mediator,— should  yet 
give  birth  in  himself  to  temptations  leading  to 
so  much  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  that  was 
grossly  wicked  and  abominable,  their  transcen- 
dental philosophy  perhaps  never  stooped  to  in- 
quire. Little  did  the  Devil  care  if  he  could 
but  lead  them  through  unprofitable  speculation, 
to  doubt  and  deny  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  whether  they  believed,  or  disbelieved 
in  him,  whose  cunning  artifices  were  enticing 
them  to  destruction.  During  the  time  when 
such  principles  were  spreading,  and  the  pro- 
mulgators had  not  left  the  Society  of  Friends, 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  being  in  Now  England,  one 
of  the  "  New  Light"  elders  went  with  him, 
nominally  as  a  guide,  perhaps  really  as  a  spy. 
To  have  such  a  companion  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  honest-hearted  minister,  who  felt  himself 


constrained  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was 
the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, — as 
he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  Devil, — as  he  is  our  advocate 
with  the  Father.  One  evening  at  a  Friend's 
house,  their  host  spoke  of  a  family  quarrel  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  companion  indig- 
nantly condemning  it  exclaimed,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the.  Devil!  "  What,"  said  the 
minister,  "  is  he  risen  again  ?  I  thought  you 
had  killed  and  buried  him  !"  This  pithy  re- 
mark was  more  than  the  New  Light  could 
bear  ;  he  left  the  Friend,  and  returned  home. 
The  parting  was  no  doubt  to  mutual  rejoicing. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Abel  Thomas. 
In  the  Third  month,  i778,  with  James  Tho. 
mas  as  a  companion,  he  left,  home  to, visit 
some  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and  some  in 
New  York.  It  was  a  time  of  commotion; — 
the  English  army  still  occupied  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  great  jealousy  was  mani- 
fested  towards  Friends  by  many  of  the  mili- 
tary in  the  American  army.  They, — at  least 
some  of  them, — evidently  conceived  Friends  to 
be  concealed  tories,  and  that  their  religious 
meetings  were  gatherings  of  a  political  nature. 
Of  this  journey  Abel  gives  a  brief  sketch,  in  a 
copy  he  has  kept  of  a  defence  he  made  to 
Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
council  of  safety  of  that  State,  before  whom  he 
and  his  companion  were  taken  on  suspicion  of 
being  guilty  of  treason. 

"I  am  glad  of  liberty  to  speak  in  my  own 
defence  before  the  Governor  and  his  council. 
I  hope  you  are  moderate,  considerate  men, 
and  will  hear  me  patiently  while  I  speak  forth 
the  words  of  truth  and  tenderness.  We  live, 
when  at  home,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  been  Looked  upon  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  people  called  Quakers, 
from  about  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age, 
and  under  the  exercise  thereof  have  travelled 
much  in  America,  and  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  generally  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Geor- 
gia, and  many  of  them  several  times  over.' 
In  this  great  work  I  have  ever  observed  the 
good  rules  of  discipline  used  among  us.  When 
I  have  felt  my  mind  drawn  in  love  towards 
my  brethren  in  any  part  of  America,  I  have 
endeavoured  first  to  get  fully  satisfied  in  my 
mind  whether  it  was  the  Lord's  will  or  not; 
and  then,  after  being  confirmed  by. turning  the 
fleece,  that  it  was  his  requiring,  I  have  always 
laid  it  before  my  '.brethren'  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  for  their  approbation,  and  in  like  man- 
ner  so  at  this  time,  but  never  met  with  so 
much  trouble  upon  the  like  occasion.  After  I 
was  fully  satisfied  it  was  the  Lord's  requiring, 
by  looking  at  the  difficulties  and  dangers  I 
should  be  exposed  to  in  crossing  the  lines  of 
contending  parlies,  I  became  weak  and  fearful. 
1  thought  I  would  mention  my  concern  to  the 
elders  in  a  private  way,  which  I  did,  but  re- 
ccived  no  encouragement  from  them  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  I  then  conclud- 
ed to  take  no  more  thought  about  it,  fearing  it 
was  a  delusion,  but  1  was  followed  with  the 
judgments  of  God  for  disobedience,  insomuch 
that  the  nearest  connexions  in  life,  became 
withered  in  my  view.  In  this  sad  condition  I 
came  to  a  conclusion  that  I  would  endeavpur 
to  obey  the  Lord's  requiring,  although  I 
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'  might  lose  my  natural  life  in  the  pursuit 
!  thereof. 

"  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
!  j   after  solid  consideration  they  gave  me  a  certi- 
!      ficate  signed  by  the  elders  and  heads  of  the 
1  j   meeting,  which  1  have  in  my  pocket.  We 
then  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  crossed 
!      Delaware  at  Coryell's  ferry,  and  visited  meet- 
!      ings  generally,  until  we  came  to  North  River, 
1      which  we  crossed  about  four   miles  below 
Poughkeepsie,  and  rode  through  the  town  some 
'      miles  eastward,  to  a  meeting,  and  so  visited 
the  meetings  generally  in  that  government 
without  any.  interruption,  until  we  came  to 
White  Plains,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the 
guard.    We  told  the  lieutenant  we  were  going 
^      to  Mamaroneck  meeting  ;  he  gave  us  leave  to 
1      go,  but  afterwards  sent  a  horseman  to  us,  who 
informed  us  we  must  have  a  few  lines  from  the 
1      colonel  before  we  should  go.    We  rode  back 
four  or  five  miles'  to  the  colonel's,  who  gave 
us  a  pass  to  go  to  Mamaroneck  meeting,  and 
'      from  thence  we  went  to  West  Chester.  After 
»      meeting  we  went  to  the  water  side  to  go  over 
i      to  Long  Island  ;  there  was  no  boat  there.  We 
made  a  smoke  for  a  signal  to  the  ferryman  on 
i      the  other  side  to  come  for  us,  which  he  did ; 
>      but' informed  us  what  we  might  depend  upon, 
!      [for]  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  send  all 
■      strangers  that  he  brought  over  to  the  colonel's 
f      at  Flushing.    When  we  were  over,  he  sent  a 
guard  with  us  to  the  colonel's.    We  informed 
i      him  our  business  on  the  island.    His  answer 
was,  '  If  that  was  our  business,  it  was  a  pity 
i      to  hinder  us.'    He  readily  gave  us  a  permit  to 
i     -travel  through  the  island.    We  visited  eight 
i      meetings.    1  think  we  were  at  a  meeting  every 
day  we  staid  there;  and  when  our  service  was 
!      over,  we  crossed  the  Sound  to  New  York, 
i      where  we  had  two  meetings.    When  we  were 
i  '  clear  of  that  place,  we,  with  the  assistance  of 
I'      our  Friends,  got  a  pass  from  the  chief  com- 
I      manding  officer  of  that  place,  to  cross  the  North 
River  at  Powles  Hook.    When  we  were  over, 
I  gave  that  pass  to  the  colonel,  who  went  up 
i  .   stairs  in  a  private  chamber.    While  I  stood  at 
the  door  there  came  an  officer,  as  I  thought  by 
i      his  dress,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  to 
i      go  among  the  rebels.-    I  told  him  I  was  inno- 
cent, and  was  not  afraid  to  go  among  my  own 
countrymen.    The  colonel  sent  for  me  to  come 
up  to  him  ;  he  gave  me  our  pass,  with  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  it  to  pass  the  picket 
guards,  and  offered  me  a  newspaper,  and  told 
me  I  might  divert  myself  as  I  rode,  in  reading 
it.    I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
•  tics,  neither  did  I  incline  to  read  newspapers. 
He  told  me -I  was  at  my  liberty,  and  so  we 
parted.    We  had  not  gone  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  door  until  a  soldier  commanded  us  to  stop  ; 
he  began  to  untie  our  great-coats,  and  search 
our  bags." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Greatest.  Enjoyment. 

Many  scenes  the  votaries  of  pleasure  pass 
.  through,  expecting  to  find  happiness  ;  but  the 
•  amusements  of  a  day  or  week,  are  at  the  best 
transient ;  and  no  matter  what  subjects  add  to 
•    •  our  interest  or  diversion,  we  know  that  they 


bear  the  seal  of  uncertainty,  and  may  vanish 
under  our  admiration,  and  remain  forever  con- 
cealed. Still  there  is  a  proneness  to  pursue  a 
luxurious  life.  Many  tinsels  adorn  the  fleeting 
charms  of  mutability,  and  there  appears  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  among  mankind  to  be  fond 
of  the  day-dream  of  pleasure.  We  frequently 
hear  people  express  in  high  terms  of  applause, 
the  nature  or  effect  of  their  favourites — we  see 
that  many  are  lead  by  some  predominating 
charm,  which  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
leisure  thoughts,  or  that  there  is  some  favourite 
repast  or  situation  which  at  times  they  are  fa- 
voured to  enjoy,  which  they  denominate  a 
luxury;  but  all  these  things  are  labelled  with 
the  prominent  inscription,  "  They  shall  per- 
ish." 

The  greatest  and  most  durable  enjoyment, 
that  it  is  possible  for  mankind  to  realize,  is 
that  which  is  the  sure  reward  of  a  careful  and 
devoted  life,  earnestly  seeking  the  approbation 
of  the  great  Author  of  their  existence.  And 
when  persons  are  thus  devoted,  and  disengaged 
from  an  improper  love  of  earth's  pleasant 
things,  are  favoured  to  realize  a  portion  of 
Divine .  love  and  approval,  I  believe  it  may 
safely  be  said,  that  they  are  then,  and  not  till 
then,  experiencing  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment. 

State  of  New  York. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

JANE  TOWNSON. 

Jane  Townson,  London,  wife  of  Thomas 
Townson,  deceased  Twelfth  month  1st,  1846, 
aged  36  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  much  beloved  by  her  friends.  In 
the  varied  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife,  mother, 
and  mistress  of  a  family,  she  was  exemplary. 
Being  diffident  and  retiring,  she  seldom  spoke 
of  her  religious  exercises.  Thankfulness  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  for  the  many  blessings 
she  enjoyed,  was  the  habitual  covering  of  her 
mind  ;  and  there  is  ground  to  believe  her  day's 
work  kept  pace  with  the  day.  She  was  dili- 
gent in  the  private  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures;, and  was  concerned  thai  the  importance 
of  this  duty,  should  be  early  impressed  upon 
her  children.  When  summoned,  at  an  unex- 
pected moment,  to  enter  upon  the  realities  of 
the  eternal  world,  and  to  appear  before  that 
awful  tribunal,  where  no  secret  thing  can  be 
hid,  under  a  humbling  sense  of  her  own  un- 
worthiness,  her  only  hope  was  in  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  some  lime  prior 
to  her  confinement,- which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  Eleventh  month,  she  had  been  in  deli- 
cate health ;  but  until  the  25th,  no  unfavour- 
able symptoms  appeared.  On  the  29th,  she 
was  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  She  requested 
her  husband  to  read  a  psalm  to  her  ;  after 
which  she  remarked,  in  a  very  weighty  man- 
ner, on  the  importance  of  seeking  for  ability 
to  perform  the  vows  made  in  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion ;  adding,  "  I  have  often  been  brought  very 
low,  but  my  heavenly  Father  has  restored  me 
to  health  again  ;  if  I  should  again  be  raised  up, 
I  trust  we  shall  both  be  enabled  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  Lord's  service,  more  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  ;  and  be  willing  to  walk  in 


the  path  of  manifested  duty,  that  we  may  be 
an  example  to  our  beloved  children." 

At  night,  on  the  hope  being  expressed,  that 
she  might  obtain  some  rest,  she  replied  :  "  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  a  mereiful  Father,  and  I  hope 
he  will  grant  me  patience  to  bear  his  chasten- 
ings." 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  sinking  rapidly.  The 
dear  sufferer  looked  tenderly  at  her  beloved 
husband,  and  without  any  alarm  depicted  on 
her  countenance,  remarked,  "And  this  is 
death  !"  After  a  short  pause  she  supplicated, 
"  O,  holy  Father,  thou  that  inhabitest  eternity, 
before  whose  throne  1  shall  shortly  appear, 
look  down  in  pity  upon  me,  unworthy  as  I 
am  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  adorable  Redeem- 
er, Christ  Jesus,  thy  beloved  Son,  forgive  all 
my  sins,  and  pardon  my  short  comings,  for 
they  are  many.  And  oh  !  if  it  be  consistent 
with  thy  holy  will,  take  me  not  hence,  until 
thou  hast  given  me  an  evidence  of  my  accept- 
ance with  thee,  and  that  my  sins  are  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lnmb."  She  was 
afterwards,  under  great  conflict  of  mind,  and 
queried,  "Will  my  heavenly  Father  hear  me?" 
She  acknowledged  that  she  had  fallen  far  short 
of  what  had  been  required,  of  her,  and  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  Divine  regard.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick  ;"  "  Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance;"  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  look  unto  Him,  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

She  took  a  calm  and  affectionate  leave  of 
her  children  and  attendants,  and  afterwards  of 
her  beloved  husband,  encouraging  him  to  cast 
himself  and  their  precious  children  upon  the 
Lord,  saying,  "  If  thou  seekest  Him,  he  will 
sustain  thee  under  every  trial,  and  will  enable 
thee  to  bring  up  our  beloved  children  in  his 
fear;"  adding  her  desire,  that  they  might  be 
trained  as  consistent  members  of  our  religious 
Society. 

After  this  she  was  through  adorable  mercy 
enabled  to  sing  praises,  as  on  the  banks  of  de- 
liverance; her  heart  seemed  filled  with  love  to 
her  friends,  and  after  sending  messages  to 
them,  she  said,  "  I  now  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die." 

On  her  husband  inquiring  if  she  felt  an  evi- 
dence of  acceptance,  she  answered  with  much 
earnestness,  "  I  have  an  evidence  ;"  and  this 
she  repeated  several  times  during  the  after- 
noon. Being  asked  if  she  felt  her  Saviour's 
love  to  be  underneath  to  support  her,  pausing 
a  little,  she  replied  with  much  emphasis,  "  Oh  ! 
what  but  that  could  support  me  at  this  hour!" 

It  was  evident  from  her  expressions,  that 
her  thoughts  were  in  heaven  ;  at  one  time  she 
exclaimed,  "  Glory  !  glory  !"  and  soon  after, 
"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me." 

Nature  was  fast  giving  way,  but  she  con- 
tinued perfectly  sensible  and  composed.  In  a 
faint  and  broken  voice,  she  uttered,  "  My  sins 
are  washed  away  ;"  but  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.   She  lay  for  a  few  minutes,  perfectly 
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composed,  and  then  her  purified  and  ransomed 
spirit  was  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tab- 
ernacle ;  and  we  have  the  consoling  belief,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  her 
Lord,  she  was  permitted  to  enter  into  his  glo- 
rious kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

For  "The Friend." 

The  Splogen  Alp.— Sufferings  of  the  French 
Army  in  crossing  it. 

In  an  article  on  the  Passes  of  the  Alps  pub- 
lished in  numbers  30  and  31  of  the  last  vol- 
ume of  "  The  Friend,"  allusion  was  made  to 
the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  as  being  pre-eminent 
forthe  wild  and  terrific  sublimity  of  its  scene- 
ry. This  pass  is  in  the  Rhcetian  Alps  on  the 
south-east  border  of  Switzerland,  the  summit 
or  centre  of  the  pass  being  nearly  north  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  Lake  Como,  and  about  20 
miles  distant  from  it.  in  a  direct  line.  Over 
this  mountain  there  is  now  a  good  carriage 
road,  forming  a  communication  between  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  Formerly  there  was 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  a  mere  bridle-path, 
which  was  principally  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandize  to  and  from  Coire.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  the  warmer  parts  of  spring 
and  autumn,  this  was  carried  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  of  which,  according  to  Coxe,  about 
300  passed  daily.  In  winter  the  passage  was 
kept  open  with  extreme  difficulty. .  During 
that  season  the  merchandize  was  transported 
chiefly  on  sledges,  and  when  the  path  was  not 
obstructed  by  fresh  falls  of  snow,  or  by  ava- 
lanches, about  40  or  50  passed  in  a  day. 

Over  this  wild  and  rugged  mountain,  in  the 
Twelfth  month,  1800,  a  portion  of  the  French 
army  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Macdonald,  was  ordered  by 
Napoleon  to  cross  from  Switzerland  into  Italy. 
Some  account  of  this  perilous  expedition  will 
perhaps  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend  ;"  and  while  it  will  serve  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
winter  travelling  in  the  Alps,  it  will  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  varied  hardships  experienced 
by  the  soldier  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  hu- 
man destruction.  The  following  account,  so 
far  as  respects  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
part,  is  chiefly  derived  from  Allison's  History 
of  Europe,  and  most  of  it  is  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  that  author.  He  considers  this 
passage  of  the  Splugen  by  Macdonald,  as  the 
most  extraordinary  undertaking  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare; 
and  that  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard by  Napoleon,  in  the  Fifth  montn  of  the 
same  year,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  it, 
being  performed  in  fine  weather,  and  over  a 
route  ntuch  more  frequented. 

As  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  he  would 
have  to  encounter,  Macdonald,  though  not  ac- 
customed lo  shrink  from  danger,  sent  General 
Mathieu  Dumas  to  remonstrate  with  Napoleon, 
and  In y  before  him  an-  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  passage  of  the  Splugen,  and  the  al- 
most equal  obstructions  that  awaited  him  from 
the  mountain  and  from  the  enemy  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps.    Napoleon  listened 


attentively  to  his  statement,  but,  with  his  usual 
recklessness  of  human  suffering,  he  would 
make  no  change  in  his  arrangements.  "  Re- 
turn quickly,"  said  he  to  Dumas,  "  tell  Mac- 
donald that  an  army  can  always  pass,  in  every 
season,  where  two  men  can  place  their  feet." 

Having  received  a  few  verbal  instructions, 
Macdonald  prepared  to  obey  his  commands. 
His  troops  advanced  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  concentrated  between  Coire 
and  Tusis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated 
defile  of  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascent  of  the  Splugen.  A  few 
days  were  spent  at  Tusis  in  organizing  the 
army,  and  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  formidable  undertaking  which  awaited 
them.  All  the  artillery  was  dismounted  nnrl 
placed  on  sledges  constructed  in  the  country, 
to  which  oxen  were  harnessed :  the  artillery 
ammunition  was  divided  and  placed  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
arms,  ball  cartridge  and  knapsack,  every  sol- 
dier received  five  days'  provisions,  and  five 
packets  of  cartridges,  to'  bear  on  his  shoulders 
over  the  rugged  ascent.  Under  the  weight  of 
these  enormous  burdens,  the  French  infantry 
prepared,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  cross  the 
snow-clad  ridges  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  by  paths 
accessible  with  difficulty  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Tusis  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Albula  and  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
pine-clad  cliffs  of  great  elevation,  which  run 
across  the  valley,  and  which  at  some  time  have 
formed  a  barrier,  creating  a  lake  in  the  valley 
of  Schams,  a  few  miles  farther  up  its  course. 
Through  this  enormous  mass,  three  or  four 
miles  broad,  the  Rhine  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  found  its  way  in  a  narrow  bed,  seldom 
more  than  thirty  or  forty,  sometimes  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  yards  broad,  shut  in  on  either 
side  by  stupendous  cliffs,  which  rise  very  ab- 
ruptly to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  above  its  rocky  channel.  This  is  the 
celebrated  passage  called  the  Via  Mala.  A 
recent  traveller  describes  it  as  "  one  continued, 
tortuous,  black,  jagged  chasm,  split  through 
the  stupendous  mountain  ridge  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  in  perpendicular,  angular,  and 
convoluted  zigzag  rifts,  so  narrow  in  some 
places,  that  you  could  almost  leap  across,  yet 
so  deep  that  the  thunder  of  the  Rhine  dies  upon 
the  ear  in  struggling  and  reverberating  echoes 
upwards."  The  road  conducted  with  great 
daring  along  the  perpendicular  face  of  these 
frowning  precipices,  repeatedly  crosses  the 
stream  by  stone  bridges,  of  a  single  arch, 
thrown  from  one  cliff  to  the  other  at  the  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  raging 
torrent.  Numerous  cascades  descend  from 
these  lofty  precipices,  and  are  conducted  in 
subterraneous  channels  under  the  road,  or  lost 
in  the  sable  forests  of  pine  which  clothe  their 
feet.  Impetuous  as  the  Rhine  is  in  this  extra- 
ordinary channel,  the  roar  of  its  waters  is 
scarcely  heard  at  the  immense  elevation  above 
it  at  which  the  bridges  arc  placed.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  road,  overshadowed  by  primeval 
pines  of  gigantic  stature,  conducted  through 
galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  on  arches 
thrown  over  the  awful  abyss, — the  solitude  and 


solemnity  of  the  impenetrable  forests  around,— 
and  the  stupendous  precipices  above  and  be- 
neath, which  in  some  places  rise;  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  conspire  to 
render  this  pass  the  most  extraordinary  and 
sublime  in  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the  cen- 
tral Alps. 

Emerging  from  this-  terrific  gorge,  the  road 
tra  verses  for  two  leagues  the  open  and  smiling 
valley  of  Schams ;  it  next  ascends  by  a  wind- 
ing course  the  pine-clad  cliff's  of  La  Rofla,  and 
at  length  reaches  in  a  narrow  and  desolate 
pastoral  valley,  the  village  of  Splugen,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  Here,  at  the  height  of  47.00  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  road,  leaving  the  waters  of 

thfi  Rhino,  which  dfiscend  cold  and  clear  from 

the  glaciers  of  Hinter  Rhih,  turns  sharp  to  the 
left  hand,  and  ascends  a  lateral  valley  as  far 
as  ifs  upper  extremity,  when  it  emerges  -upon 
the  bare  face  of  the  mountain  above  the  region 
of  wood,  and,  by  a  painful  ascent,  often  of  45 
degrees  elevation,  reaches  the  summit  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  This  description  applies  to 
the  old  road  as  it  stood  in  1800.  The  new 
road  over  the  same  ground,  is  wound  gradu- 
ally up  the  ascent,  with  that  admirable  skill 
which  has  rendered  the  works  of  the  French 
and  Italian  engineers  in  the  Alps  the  object  of 
deserved  admiration.  The  wearied  traveller 
then  beholds  with  joy  the  waters  flowing  to- 
wards the  Italian  streams,  in  a  narrow  plain 
about  four  hundred  yards  broad,  situated  be- 
tween two  glaciers  at  the  base  of  overhanging 
mountains  of  snow.  This  plain  is  6800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  thence  to 
Isola,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  declivity,  is' a 
descent  of  two  leagues,  conducted  in  many 
places  down  zigzag  slopes,  attended  with  great 
danger.  On  the  right,  for  many  miles,  is  a 
continued  precipice  or  rocky  descent,  in  many, 
places  three  of  four  hundred  feet  deep,  while 
on  the  left  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
on  the  bare  face  of  the  mountain,  exposing  the 
traveller  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  avalanches, 
which,  loosened  on  the  heights  above  by  the 
warmth  of  the  southern  sun,  often  sweep  with 
irresistible  violence  to  the  bottom  of  the  decliv- 
ity. The  new  road  through-  this  part  of  the 
pass  is  far  better  protected  from  the  avalanches 
than  the  old,  which  was  indeed  little  else  than 
a  bridle  path.  Enormous  galleries  have  been 
constructed,  whose  solid  smooth  roofs  sloping 
outwards  allow  the  avalanche  to  sweep  harm- 
lessly by,  without  ploughing  up  the  road  or  in 
any  way  obstructing  it ;  and  the  traveller  be- 
neath them,  if  hp  is  there  at  the  proper  time, 
may  pass  in  comparative  safety,  while  he  hears 
above  him  the  sublime  roar  of  the  descending 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  as  they  impetuously 
sweep  the  roof  and  shoot  down  the  steep  de- 
scent. A  space  of' about  three,  thousand  feet, 
particularly  1'ia.ble  to  be  swept  by  avalanches, 
is  nearly  covered  by  these  massive  galleries ; 
one  of  them  642  feet  in  length,  another  700 
feet,  and  a  third  1530  feet  long  by -15  high 
and  wide. 

In  summer  when  the  road  is  well  cleared, 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  three  hours  from  the 
village  of  Splugen  to  the  hospice  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  when  the  newly-fallen  snow  has  ef- 
faced all  traces  of  the  path  in  those  elevated 
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regions,  above  the  zone  of  the  arbutus  and 
rhododendron— when  the  avalanches  or  the 
violence  of  the  winds  have  carried  off  the  black 
poles  which  mark  the  course  of  the  road,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ascend  with  safety  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain.  The  traveller  must 
advance  wilh  cautious  steps,  sounding  as  he 
proceeds,  as '  in  an  unknown  sea  beset  with 
shoals.  The  most  experienced  guides  hesitate 
as  to  the  direction  which  they  should  take,  for 
in  that  snowy  wilderness  the  horizon  is  bound- 
ed by  icy  peaks,  affording  few  landmarks  to 
direct  their  steps,  even  if  these  marks  should  be 
perceived,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  amid  the 
mantle  of  clouds  which  usually  envelop  their 
summits. 

It  many  easily  be  conceived,  from  this  de- 
scription, what  labours  are  requisite  during  the 
winter,  to  open  this  passage.  It  is  necessary, 
for  an  extent  of  five  leagues,  from  the  village 
of  Splugen  to  that  of  lsola,  either  to  clear 
away  the  snow  so  as  to  come  to  the  earth  or 
near  it,,  or  to  form  a  passable  road  over  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  The  most  indefatigable 
efforts  cannot .  always  secure  success  in  such 
an  enterprise )  for  the  frequent  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  clouds  which  suddenly  rise 
up  from  the  valleys  beneath,  the  terrible  storms 
of  wind  which  are  encountered  in  those  eleva- 
ted regions,  the  avalanches  which  descend 
with  irresistible  force  from  the  overhanging 
glaciers,  in  an  instant  destroy  the  labour  of 
weeks,  and  obliterate  with  a  colossus  of  snow 
the  efforts  of  human  industry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  Great  Sea  Serpent. 

The  following  copy  of  an  official  report,  re- 
ceived at  the  Admiralty,  of  a  sea  serpent  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  having  been  seen  by 
the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dsedalus  on  her  way 
home  from  India,  cannot  but  prove  interesting 
to  those  curious  in  natural  history,  if  not  to 
the  public  generally. — Presb. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Dtedalus,  Oct.  11,  1848. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  requiring  information  as  to  the  truth  of 
a  statement  published  of  a  sea  serpent  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions  having  been  seen  from 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Dsedalus,  under  my  com- 
mand, on  her  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  I 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at 
5  o'clock,  p.  sr.,  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  in 
latitude  24  deg.  44  min.  south,  and  longitude 
9  deg.  22  min.  east,  the  weather  dark  and 
cloudy,  wind  fresh  from  N.  W.  with  a  long 
ocean  swell  from  the  S.  VV.  the  ship  on  the 
port  tack,  heading  N.  E.  by  N,  something 
very  unusual  was  seen  by  Mr.  Sartorius,  mid- 
shipman, rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from 
before  the  lee  beam.  The  circumstance  was 
immediately  reported  by  him  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drummond,  with 
whom  and  William  Barrett,  the  Master,  I 
was  at  the  time  walking  the  quarter  deck.  The 
ship's  company  were  at  supper. 

On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object, 
it  was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent, 
with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet 


constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and, 
as  "nearly  as  we  could  approximate,  by  com- 
paring it  wilh  the  length  of  what  our  maintop- 
sailyard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was 
at  the  very  least  sixty  feet  of  the  animal,  "d 
fl,eur  (Peau"  no  portion  of  which  was,  to  our 
perception,  used  in  propelling  it  through  the 
water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undula- 
tion. It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under 
our  lee  quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance  I  should  have  easily  recognized 
his  features  wilh  the  naked  eye  ;  and  it  did  not, 
either  in  approaching  the  ship,  or  after  it  had 
passed  our  wake,  deviate,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, from  its  course  to  the  S.  W.  which  it 

held  On  at  the   puce   of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

miles  an  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined 
purpose. 

The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which 
was,  without  any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake,  and 
never,  during  the  twenty  minutes  that  it  con- 
tinued in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  colour,  a  dark 
brown,  with  yellowish-white  about  the  throat. 
It  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane  of 
a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  seaweed  washed 
about  its  back.  It  was  seen  by  the  quarter- 
master, the  boatswain's  mate,  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  in  addition  to  myself  and  officers 
above  mentioned.  I  am  having  a  drawing  of 
this  serpent  made  from  a  sketch  taken  imme- 
diately after  it  was  seen,  which  I  hope  to  have 
ready  for  transmission  to  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  by  to-morrow's  post. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

P.  McQuhae,  Captain. 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Gage,  &c.  Devonport. 


Books  for  the  Fire. — Young  readers — you 
whose  hearts  are  open,  whose  understandings 
are  not  yet  hardened,  and  whose  feelings  are 
neither  exhausted  nor  encrusted  by  the  world 
— take  from  me  a  better  rule  than  any  profes- 
sors of  criticism  will  teach  you  !  Would  you 
know  whether  the  tendency  of  a  book  is  good 
or  evil,  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay 
it  down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that 
what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  un- 
lawful, may,  after  all,  be  innocent,  and  that 
that  may  be  harmless  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  taught  to  think  dangerous?  Has  it  tend- 
ed to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  impatient  un- 
der the  control  of  others ;  and  disposed  you  to 
relax  in  that  self-government,  without  which 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  tell  us  there 
can  be  no  virtue,  and  consequently  no  happi- 
ness? Has  it  attempted  to  abale  your  admi- 
ration and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love  of  your 
country  and  your  fellow-creatures?  Has  it 
addressed  itself  to  your  pride,  your  vanity, 
your  selfishness,  or  any  other  of  your  evil  pro- 
pensities? Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with 
what  is  loathsome,  and  shocked  the  heart  with 
what  is  monstrous?  Has  it  disturbed  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator 
has  implanted  in  the  human  soul  ?  If  so — if 
you  have  felt  that  such  were  the  effects  that  it 
was  intended  to  produce — throw  the  book  in 
the  fire,  whatever  name  it  may  bear  on  the 


title  page  !  Throw  it  in  the  fire,  young  man, 
though  it  should  have  been  the  gift  of  a  friend ! 
Young  lady,  away  with  the  whole  set,  though 
it  should  be  the  prominent  furniture  of  a  rose- 
wood bookcase. — Southey. 

Young  Men. — It  should  be  the  aim  of  young 
men  to  go  into  good  society — we  mean  not 
the  rich,  nor  the  proud,  nor  the  fashionable, 
but  the  society  of  the  wise,  the  intelligent,  and 
the  good.  When  you  find  men  who  know 
more  than  you  do,  and  from  whose  conversa- 
tion you  can  gather  information,  it  is  always 
safe  to  be  found  wilh  them.  It  has  broken 
down  many  a  man  to  associate  with  the  low 

and  vulgar,  where  tho  ribald   eong  was  sung, 

and  the  indecent  story  told,  to  excite  laughter 
or  influence  the  bad  passions. 

Lord  Clarendon  attributed  success  and  hap- 
piness in  life  to  associating  with  persons  more 
learned  and  virtuous  than  ourselves.  If  you 
wish  to  be  wise  and  respected,  if  you  desire 
happiness  and  not  misery,  we  advise  you  to 
associate  with  the  intelligent  and  good.  Strive 
for  excellence  and  strict  integrity,  and  you  will 
never  be  found  in  the  sinks  of  pollution,  or  in 
the  ranks  of  profligates  and  gamblers.  Once 
habituate  yourself  to  a  virtuous  course,  once 
secure  a  love  for  good  society,  and  no  punish- 
ment would  be  greater  than,  by  accident,  to  be 
obliged,  for  half  a  day  to  associate  with  the 
low  and  vulgar. — Extract. 

Remarkahle  Incident. — While  the  ship  Al- 
exander of  Dundee  was  on  her  homeward  voy- 
age lately  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the  chief 
mate,  while  on  duty  one  evening,  caught  a 
large  eagle  in  the  rigging,  which  he  kept  two 
days,  and  then  proposed  to  Captain  Inglis  to 
let  him  loose,  with  a  leather  circlet  round  his 
neck,  stating  his  capture,  the  Alexander's 
name,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
bird  was  accordingly  liberated  in  10  south 
latitude,  and  70  east  longitude,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  Very  shortly  afterwards  he 
alighted  in  the  shrouds  of  a  whaler,  upwards 
of  2200  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  Alex- 
ander so  inhospitably  dismissed  him.  The 
intelligence  was  brought  to  London  by  the 
ship  "  Bellize"  of  London,  who  spoke  the  wha- 
ler.— Late  Paper. 


Matrimonial  Advice. — The  following  short 
advice,  by  William  Penn,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  young  persons  who  are  thinking 
of  committing  matrimony  :  "  Never  marry 
but  for  love,  and  see  that  thou  love  what  is 
lovely." — Presb. 

A  Miserly  Marqvis. — A  few  days  ago  the 
furniture,  &c,  of  the  chateau  of  the  miserly 
Marquis  d'Aligre,  in  the  village  of  Chatou,  be- 
tween Paris  and  St.  Germain,  was  sold  by 
auction.  This  old  Marquis  was  the  richest 
man  in  France  ;  he  possessed  300  houses  in 
Paris  and  other  towns,  fifty  estates  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  upwards  of  2,000,- 
000/.  capital  placed  in  the  public  funds  of  dif- 
ferent countries;  and  yet  the  furniture  of  his 
favourite  chateau  was  old,  dirty,  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  and  would  have  disgraced  a  low 
lodging-house.    There  was  not  a  decent  pic- 
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ture,  not  a  cushion,  or  curtain,  or  carpet,  that 
was  not  ragged  ;  not  a  chair  or  table,  that  was 
not  rickety  ;  not  a  piece  of  crockery,  that  was 
not  cracked. — Late  Paper. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  MUTE. 

BY  L.  G.  ABEL. 

I  saw  her,  and  that  hour  of  life- 

Is  still  as  bright  as  then, 
Though  many  years  have  woven  since 

The  web  of  joy  and  pain. 
And,  oh  !  how  swelled  the  rising  tear, 

What  throbs  my  young  heart  knew, 
When  her  mule  lip  and  silent  ear 

Their  magic,  o'er  me  threw  ! 

One  leaf  of  memory  treasures  well 

That  face  unearthly  fair; 
The  speaking  glance — ah,  who  can  tell 

How  much  it  can  declare  ? 
The  rose  and  lily  on  the  cheek 

Their  loveliest  tints  reveal, 
But,  oh !  the  thought  she  could  not  speak, 

Our  hearts  could  not  but  feel. 

The  sealed  lip  could  not  restrain 

The  music  of  the  soul, 
The  voiceless  melody  within 

No  barrier  could  control ;  . 
And  though  we  heard  it  not  in  tones, 

We  knew  its  thrilling  power  ; 
Making  us  inwardly  rejoice, 

So  blessed  was  that  hour. 

Sweet  though!  s,  like  half-blown  buds  of  rose, 

Whose  perfume  fills  the  air, 
Made  all  her  days  serenely  bright, 

Unruffled  by  a  care. 
Her  heart,  shut  out  from  earthly  sound, 

From  voices  that  we  hear, 
Had  never  lelt  the  bitter  wound 

That  enters  through  the  ear. 

Her  fingers  moved  as  if  she  played 

Upon  some  spirit  lyre, 
And  smiles  around  her  features  wreathed 

Light  of  angelic  fire. 
She  seemed  as  if  from  home  astray, 

A  wanderer  on  our  earth, 
Too  pure  for  converse  by  the  way, 

Child  of  a  brighter  birth. 

And  when  her  small  white  hands  were  clasped 

And  lifted  up  in  prayer, 
Her  dark  eye  turned  to  heaven  its  gaze 

As  if  to  enter  there. 
And,  oh  !  what  sweet,  what  rapturous  strains 

Her  joyful  notes  shall  prove, 
When  the  first  sound  that  breaks  the  chains 

Is  Heaven's  own  choir  of  love  ! 

A  New  Arrangement. — A  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  News,  states  that  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  number  the  hours  of  the 
day  from  one  to  twenty-four,  beginning  at 
midnight,  as  the  additional  words,  "  morning," 
"  afternoon,"  "  evening,"  "  a.  m."  and  "r.  m." 
at  present  essential  to  specify  the  time,  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  we  should  then  have  a 
distinct  name  for  each  hour  in  a  day.  He  al- 
leges that  this  plan  is  becoming  more  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  understanding  of  railway 
time-bills,  especially  for  the  long  lines. 

Judge  Burnet. — Judge  Burnet,  son  of  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  young,  is 
said  to  h  ive  been  of  a  wild  and  dissipated  turn. 
Being  one  day  found  by  his  father  in  a  very 
serious  humour,  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Tom?"  said  the  Bishop  ;  "  what  arc  you 


ruminating  on  ?"  "  A  greater  work  than  your 
lordship's  History  of  the  Reformation," .  an- 
swered the  son.  "  Aye!  what  is  that?"  ask- 
ed the  father.  "  The  reformation  of  myself, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  son. 


Coal  Trade. — A  new  and  direct  source  of 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  Baltimore' 
market  is  about  to  be  opened  from  a  region  of 
vast  abundance  as  to  quantity,  and  of  great 
excellence  as  to  quality.  The  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  announces  that  the  Lykens  Valley 
Railroad  was  to  be  entirely  completed  last 
week,  and  that  it  would  be  immediately  brought 
into  use  for  the  transpfirtaiinn  of  ooal.  The 
railroad  at  the  east  end  penetrates  the  anthra- 
cite region  of  Lykens  valley,  and  has  its  west- 
ern terminus  at  the  head  of  the  Wiconisco 
canal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
The  road,  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  is 
built  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  with  a 
regularly  descending  grade  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal.  The  canal  boats  will  receive  their 
loads  of  coal  discharged  directly  from  the  cars, 
and  a  navigation  of  twelve  miles  will  bring 
them  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  at  a 
point  about  14  miles  above  Harrisburg.  From 
thence  to  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Chesapeake 
the  descent  is  easy,  safe  and  cheap,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Tide  Water  Canals.  The 
coal  of  Lykens  Valley  lies  nearer  to  the  sea- 
board than  any  other  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  reduced  expense  at  which  it  can  be  trans 
ported  to  market  must  bring  it  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively into  use.  The  revenues  of  the  Tide- 
water Canal  will  begin  to  be  benefited  by  this 
new  trade  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
— Baltimore  American. 

Character  of  Unhealthy  Districts. — All 
these  districts  have  the  same  character.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  badly  cleans- 
ed, and  badly  drained  ;  the  houses  ill-construct- 
ed, without  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
decency,  over-crowded  and  unventilated  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  streets  are  covered  with 
filth,  and  the  houses  full  of  impure  air. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1848. 


The  truly  important  event  to  this  country, 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  or  rather,  the  choice  of 
Electors  to  determine  that  question,  which  for 
months  had  intensely  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  people,  has  at  length  taken  place;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  many  weeks  before  exact 
information  of  the  result  will  be  received,  yet 
enough  is  already  known  to  leave  it  no  longer 
doubtful  that  Zachary  Taylor  will  be  chosen 
to  the  former  station,  and  Millard  Fillmore  to 
the  latter.  The  day  of  election  as  fixed  by 
act  of  Congress,  being  the  same  in  all  the 
States,  there  certainly  was  something  grand 
and  deeply  interesting  in  I  lie  thought,  that  the 
people,  of  every  township,  every  election  dis- 
trict throughout  this  widely  extended  nation, 


were  thus  simultaneously  engaged  in  settling 
for  themselves  this  momentous  question.  We 
subjoin  from  the  North  American  of  this  city, 
an  extract  or  two  on  the  subject  which  seemed 
to. us  appropriate. 

"  It  seems  an  astonishing,  and  is  indeed  an 
awe-inspiring  thought,  that  a  whole  vast  peo- 
ple— twenty  millions  of  souls — scattered  over 
an  area  of  1,200,000  square  miles,  should  in 
a  single  day,  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  by  one  concerted  action,  accom- 
plish, and  that  without  any  effort  or  violence, 
the  mighty  task  of  changing  their  rulers — re- 
volutionizing, so  to  speak,  their  whole  govern- 
ment, and  deciding  upon  a  complete  change  of 
men  and  measures.  It  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing that,  within  less  than  twelve  hours  after 
the  completion  of  their  task,  the  result  should 
be  known — or  so  much  of  it  as  to  enable  judi- 
cious calculators  to  announce  the  probable  na- 
ture of  the  change. 

"  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  the  people  of  this 
country  held  their  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
with  intelligence  pouring  upon  us  all  the  pre- 
vious night  on  the  wings  of  electricity,  we 
know  enough  to  be  justified  in  proclaiming  the 
election  to  that  high  office  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor." 

"  While  France,  Prussia,  Austria — nay, 
while  all  Europe,  after  eight  months  of  blood 
and  suffering,  is  still  in  the  travail  of  political 
convulsion,  we  find  that  America  has  gone 
through  a  revolution  quite  as  important,  and 
involving  interests  as  momentous,  in  a  single 
day — a  short  autumnal  day — and  all  without 
a  gun  fired,  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath,  a 
single  drop  of  human  blood  shed  in  the  strife 
of  civil  war.  No  wild  passions,  no  running 
suddenly  to  arms,  no  building  of  barricades 
and  pouring  of  death-volleys  in  the  streets, 
were  necessary  towards  this  revolution,  which 
was  sublimely  effected,  in  and  according  to 
legal  fixed  form,  by  the  calm  will  of  a  people 
who,  upon  this  day,  as  was  their  right  and 
duty,  performed  the  sovereign  function  of  gov- 
erning the  country." 
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WANTED 

A  teacher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Boys'  School,  under,  the  care 
of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply -to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street ;  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 

A  few  boarders  may  be  accommodated  in  a 
Friend's  family.  Inquire  at  238  N.  Fourth 
street,  2nd  door  above  Noble. 
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The  Splagen  Alp.— Sufferings  of  the  French 
Army  in  crossing  it. 

(Concluded  from  page  71.) 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  awaited 
Macdonald  in  the  first  mountain  ridge  which 
lay  before  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He 
arrived  with  the  advanced  guard,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Splugen,  the  point  where  the  mountain 
passage,  properly  speaking,  begins,  with  a 
company  of  sappers,  and  the  first  sledges  con- 
vey i:rg  the  artillery.  The  country  guides 
placed  poles  along  the  ascent ;  the  labourers 
followed  and  cleared  away  the  snow  ;  the 
strongest  dragoons  went  next  to  beat  down  the 
roads  by  their  horses'  feet.  They  had  al- 
ready, after  incredible  fatigue,  nearly  reached 
the  summit,  when  the  wind  suddenly  rose  ;  an 
avalanche  fell  from  the  mountain,  and  sweep- 
ing across  the  road,  precipitated  thirty  dragoons 
and  their  horses  into  the  gulf  beneath,  where 
they  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ice  and 
rocks. 

The  poet  of  the  Seasons  has  reference  to 
such  scenes  as  this  in  the  following  passage, 
which,  as  our  readers  must  know,  was  written 
long  before  the  events  that  we  are  now  describ- 
ing:— 

"  Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Grisons  dwell, 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud  thundering,  down  they 
come, 

A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 

And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains, 

And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 

Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  'whelmed." 

General  Laboissiere,  who  led  the  van,  was 
ahead  of  the  cataract  of  snow,  and  reached  the 
hospice;  but  the  remainder  of  the  column, 
terror-struck  by  the  catastrophe,  returned  to 
Splugen.  The  storm  continued  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such 
great  violence,  and  detached  so  many  ava- 
lanches, that  the  road  was  entirely  blocked  up 


in  the  upper  regions,  and  the  guides  declared 
that  no  possible  efforts  could  render  it  passable 
in  less  than  fifteen  days. 

Macdonald,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted 
liy  any  such  obstacles.  He  was  a  warrior, 
and  had  therefore  been  accustomed  to  view 
with  comparative  indifference  the  destruction 
of  human  life.  He  who,  eighteen  months  be- 
fore,  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia,  about  12,000  men,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  his  army,  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  falling  of  a 
few  soldiers  over  the  precipices  of  the  Splugen 
He  who  had  led  on  his  forces  in  the  midst  of 
much  greater  perils  and  suffering,  was  ready 
to  urge  them  forward  against  the  threatening 
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storms  and  snows  of  the  mountain.  Was  this 
courage?  Was  it  not  rather  a  savage  indif- 
ference  to  human  suffering?  and  did  not  Mac- 
donald feel  something  of  that  species  of  cow- 
ardice which  prompts  men  to  commit  appa- 
rently brave  actions  through  fear  of  the  opin- 
ions of  their  fellow-men? 

Macdonald  was  moreover  ambitious  to  take 
his  part  in  the  coming  campaign,  and  now  that 
he  had  advanced  thus  far,  necessity  in  some 
measure  hurried  him  on.  He  could  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  returning,  no:'  could  ho  well 
wait  fifteen  days  till  the  roads  should  be  clear- 
ed, for  the  unusual  accumulation  of  men  and 
horses  in  those  elevated  Alpine  regions,  prom- 
ised very  soon  to  consume  the  whole  subsist- 
ence of  the  country,  and  expose  the  troops  to 
the  greatest  danger  from  actual  want.  He 
immediately  made  arrangements  for  re-open- 
ing the  passage.  First  marched  four  of  the 
strongest  oxen  that  could  be  found  in  the  Gri- 
sons, led  by  the  most  experienced  guides  :  they 
were  followed  by  forty  robust  peasants,  who 
cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow  ;  two  companies 
of  sappers  followed  and  improved  the  track  ; 
behind  them  marched  the  remnant  of  the  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  which  had  suffered  so  much 
in  the  first  ascent.  After  them  came  a  convoy 
of  artillery  and  a  hundred  beasts  of  burden, 
and  a  strong  rear  guard  closed  the  party. 
They  had  not  advanced  far  before  one  of  the 
ponderous  oxen  slipped  from  the  precipice  and 
fell  into  the  deep,  dark  gulf  below.  One  noble 
horse  slipped  just  as  the  dragoon  had  dismount- 
ed, and  as  he  darted  off  with  his  empty  saddle, 
it  is  said,  he  uttered  one  of  those  terrific  cries 
that  the  wounded  war-horse  is  known  some- 
times to  give  forth  on  the  field  of  battle.  "The 
roar  of  the  lion  after  his  prey,"  says  the  author 
from  whom  this  incident  is  taken,  "  and  the 
midnight  howl  of  the  wolf  that  has  missed  his 
evening  repast  of  blood,  is  a  gentle  sound  com- 
pared to  it." 

By  great  efforts  they  made  their  way  through 
the  breast  deep  snow,  so  that  before  night  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  the  hospice  at  the 


summit  of  the  pass  ;  but  many  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  ascent.  This  was 
on  the  1st  of  the  Twelfth  month.  At  the  sum- 
mit they  joined  General  Laboissiere,  who  con- 
tinued the  same  efforts  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
led  this  advanced  guard  in  safety  to  the  sunny 
fields  of  Campo  Dolcino  at  the  southern  base 
of  the  mountain.  Two  other  columns  array- 
ed in  the  same  order  followed  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  the  month,  in  clear  frosty  weather,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty,  because  the  road 
was  beaten  down  by  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
had  preceded  them  ;  but  several  men  died  of 
the  excessive  cold  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Macdonald  ad- 
vanced with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 
Splugen  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  and,  leaving 
only  a  slight  rear-guard  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain,  commenced  his  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand men.  Though  no  tempest  had  been  felt 
in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night  in  such  quantities,  that 
from  the  very  outset  the  traces  of  the  track 
were  lost,  and  the  road  had  to  be  made  anew. 
The  guides  refused  to  proceed  ;  but  Macdonald 
insisted  upon  making  the  attempt,  and  after 
six  hours  of  excessive  fatigues  the  head  of  his 
column  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit. 
Here,  however,  in  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  glaciers,  they  found  the  road  blocked  up 
by  an  immense  mass  of  snow  formed  by  an 
avalanche  newly  fallen  :  upon  this  the  guides 
refused  to  venture,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
soldiers  returned,  unanimously  exclaiming  that 
the  passage  was  closed.  Macdonald  instantly 
hastened  to  the  front,  revived  the  sinking  spi- 
rits of  his  men,  encouraged  the  faltering  guides, 
and  advancing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, plunged  into  the  perilous  obstacle,  sound- 
ing every  step  as  he  advanced  with  a  long 
pole,  which  often  sunk  deep  into  the  treacher- 
ous mass.  His  example  induced  the  troops 
and  peasants  to  renew  their  efforts  ;  the  vast 
walls  of  ice  and  snow  were  cut  through,  and 
although  the  hurricane  of  snow  now  increased 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  repeatedly  filled  up 
their  excavations,  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  passage  practicable.  The  tem- 
pest continued  to  blow  with  dreadful  violence 
during  the  passage  to  the  hospice,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  terrific  gorge  of  the  Cardinal  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain;  and  the  col- 
umns were  repeatedly  cut  through  by  ava- 
lanches which  fell  across  the  road. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  young  man 
was  seen  to  wave  an  adieu  to  his  young  com- 
rade left  behind,  as  he  disappeared  over  the 
crag.  The  surviving  companion  stept  into  the 
path  where  the  avalanche  had  swept,  and  be- 
fore he  had  crossed  it,  a  laggard  block  of  ice 
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came  thundering  down,  and  bore  him  away 
after  his  comrade  into  the  gulf  below.  One  of 
the  drummers  of  the  army  having  been  shot  in 
a  snow-bank  over  a  precipice,  and  having 
struggled  forth  alive,  but  out  of  sight  and 
reach  of  his  companions,  was  heard  beating 
his  drum  for  hours  in  the  abyss,  vainly  hoping 
for  rescue.  The  extreme  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere, filled  as  it  was  with  driving  snow, 
gave  additional  horror  to  these  mysterious 
messengers  of  death,  as  they  came  down  the 
mountain  declivities.  A  low  rumbling  would 
be  heard  amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  and  as 
the  next  shriek  of  the  blast  swept  by,  a  rush- 
ins,  as  if  a  counter  blast,  smote  the  ear;  and 
before  the  thought  had  time  to  change,  a  roil- 
ing, leaping,  broken  mass  of  snow  burst 
through  the  thick  atmosphere,  and  carrying 
with  it  some  of  the  poor,  terrified  soldiers,  was 
heard  the  next  moment  crushing,  with  the 
sound  of  thunder,  against  the  rocks  and  ice 
far,  far  below. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the  month, 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  artillery  had  passed  the  mountain,  and 
the  van  had  advanced  as  far  as  Chiavenna  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Como.  It  required  two  days 
to  rally  the  regiments,  which  the  hardships  of 
the  passage  had  broken  up  into  a  confused 
mass  of  insulated  men. 

Such  are  some  of  the  perils  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  war.  The  sufferings  of  the 
men  occasioned  by  the  coldness  and  violence 
of  the  winds,  the  driving  of  the  snow,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent,  were  indeed  extreme ;  but 
these,  great  as  they  were,  are  probably  often 
exceeded  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  war  ; 
where  frequently  the  soldiers  suffer  inconceiv- 
able, and  in  many  cases  untold  hardships, 
from  insufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  from 
exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
from  excessive  fatigue  occasioned  by  forced 
marches  or  by  violent  and  long  continued  ex- 
ertion on  the  field  of  battle.  If  to  this  list  we 
add  the  pangs  of  the  wounded  multitudes,  and 
the  destruction  and  terror  produced  by  an  in- 
vading army,  the  sufferings  of  Macdonald's 
soldiers  in  the  passage  of  the  Splugen  will 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
loss  of  life,  compared  with  the  slaughter  pro- 
duced by  conflicting  armies,  was  but  small. 
Something  over  one  hundred  soldiers,  and 
about  as  many  horses  and  mules,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  abysses  of  the  mountains. 


Manufacturing  in  Mexico. — We  see  it  sta- 
ted that  there  is  about  being  shipped  from  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  the  machinery  entire  for  two 
extensive  paper  mills,  one  to  be  located  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  at  Guadalaxara, 
built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Christopher  Ervin,  Esq.,  at  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Smith,  Winchester  &  Co.,  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  and  is  probably  the  most 
substantial  and  best  finished  lot  of  paper  ma- 
chinery ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  experienced  workmen — 
one  of  whom  we  happily  know,  George  W. 
Galr,  recently  of  Newton — to  set  it  tip,  and 
put  it  into  operation,  and  is  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  writing  paper.  Thero  is  also 
to  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time,  by  Wil- 


liam Boardman,  of  Nashua,  a  lot  of  cotton 
machinery,  built  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  for 
the  Guadalaxara  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany, amounting  in  all  to  about  600  pack- 
ages.— Late  Paper. 

Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

PRIVATEERS. 

Although  familiarity  with  war  occasions 
many  obliquities  in  the  moral  notions  of  a  peo- 
ple, yet  the  silent  verdict  of  public  opinion  is, 
I  think,  against  the  rectitude  of  privateering. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  creditable  and  virtuous ; 
and  this  public  disapprobation  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Considerable  exertion  at 
least  has  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  to  abolish  it.  To  this  pri- 
vate plunderer  himself  I  do  not  talk  of  the 
obligations  of  morality  ;  he  has  many  lessons 
of  virtue  to  learn  before  he  will  be  likely  to 
listen  to  such  virtue  as  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend  :  but  to  him  who  per- 
ceives the  flagitiousness  of  the  practice,  I 
would  urge  the  consideration  that  he  ought  not 
to  receive  the  plunder  of  a  privateer  even  at 
second  hand.  If  a  man  ought  not  to  be  the 
legatee  of  a  bankrupt,  he  ought  not  to  be  the 
legatee  of  him  who  gained  his  money  by  pri- 
vateering. Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
who  would  not  fit  out  a  privateer,  would  ac- 
cept the  money  which  the  owners  had  stolen. 
If  it  be  stolen,  it  is  not  theirs  to  give  ;  and  what 
one  has  no  right  to  give,  another  has  no  right 
to  accept. 

During  one  of  Our  wars  with  France,  a  gen- 
tleman who  entertained  such  views  of  integ- 
rity as  these,  was  partner  in  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and,  in  spite  of  his  representations,  the 
other  owners  resolved  to  fit  her  out  as  a  priva- 
teer. They  did  so,  and  she  happened  to  capture 
several  vessels.  This  gentleman  received  from 
time  to  time  his  share  of  the  prizes,  and  laid  it 
by  ;  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  amount- 
ed to  a  considerable  sum.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  money  ?  He  felt  that,  as  an 
upright  man,  he  could  not  retain  the  money  ; 
and  he  accordingly  went  to  France,  advertised 
for  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessels,  and 
returned  to  them  the  amount.  Such  conduct, 
instead  of  being  a  matter  for  good  men  to  ad- 
mire, and  for  men  of  loose  morality  to  regard 
as  needless  scrupulosity,  ought,  when  such 
circumstances  arise,  to  be  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence. I  do  not  relate  the  fact  because  I  think 
it  entitles  the  party  to  any  extraordinary 
praise.  He  was  honest ;  and  honesty  was  his 
duty.  The  praise,  if  praise  be  due,  consists 
in  this — that  he  was  upright  where  most  men 
would  have  been  unjust.  Similar  integrity 
upon  parallel  subjects  may  often  be  exhibited 
again — upon  privateering  it  cannot  often  be 
repeated  ;  for  when  the  virtue  of  the  public  is 
great  enough  to  make  such  integrity  frequent, 
it  will  be  great  enough  to  frown  privateering 
from  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  about 
forty  years  ago,  an  English  merchant  vessel 
captured  a  Dutch  Indiaman.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  merchantman  was 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
This  society,  as  it  objects  to  war,  does  not 


permit  its  members  to  share  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  profits  of  war.  However,  this  person, 
when  he  heard  of  the  capture,  insured  his 
share  of  the  prize.  The  vessel  could  not  be 
brought  into  port,  and  he  received  of  the  un- 
derwriters eighteen  hundred  pounds.  To  have 
retained  this  money  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  quitting  the  Society,  so  he  gave  it  to 
his  Friends  to  dispose  of  it  as  justice  might  ap- 
pear to  prescribe.  The  state  of  public  affairs 
on  the  Continent  did  not  allow  the  trustees  im- 
mediately to  take  any  active  measures  to  dis- 
cover the  owners  of  the  captured  vessel.  The 
money,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  accumulate. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war  wiiH  Fmnoe.  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  journals,  and  the  full 
amount  of  every  claim  that  has  been  clearly 
made  out  has  been  paid  by  the  trustees. 

REWARDS. 

A  person  loses  his  pocket-book  containing 
fifty  pounds,  and  offers  ten  pounds  to  the  find- 
er if  he  will  restore  it.  The  finder  ought  not 
to  demand  the  reward.  It  implies  surely  some 
imputation  upon  a  man's  integrity,  when  he 
accepts  payment  for  being  honest.  For,  for 
what  else  is  he  paid  ?  If  he  retains  the  pro- 
perty he  is  manifestly  fraudulent.  To  be  paid 
for  giving  it  up,  is  to  be  paid  for  not  commit- 
ting fraud.  The  loser  offers  the  reward  in 
order  to  overpower  the  temptation  to  dishon- 
esty. To  accept  the  reward  is  therefore  tacit- 
ly to  acknowledge  that  you  would  have  been 
dishonest  if  it  had  not  been  offered.  This 
certainly  is  not  maintaining  an  integrity  that 
is  "  above  suspicion."  It  will  be  said  that  the 
reward  is  offered  voluntarily.  This,  in  proper 
language,  is  not  true.  Two  evils  are  present- 
ed to  the  loser,  of  which  he  is  compelled  to 
choose  one.  If  men  were  honest,  he  would 
not  offer  the  reward  :  he  would  make  it  known 
that  he  had  lost  his  pocket-book,  and  the  finder, 
if  a  finder  there  were,  would  restore  it.  The 
offered  ten  pounds  is  a  tax  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  want  of  uprightness  in  man- 
kind, and  he  who  demands  the  money  actively 
promotes  the  imposition.  The  very  word  re- 
ward carries  with  it  its  own  reprobation.  As 
a  reward,  the  man  of  integrity  would  receive 
nothing.  If  the  loser  requested  it,  he  might  if 
he  needed  it  accept  a  donation  ;  but  he  would 
let  it  be  understood  that  he  accepted  a  present 
not  that  he  received  a  debt. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

CAROLINE  TUNSTALL. 

Caroline  Tunstall,  of  Alvaston  Grove, 
daughter  of  Croudson  and  Anne  Tunstall,  de- 
ceased Fourth  month  17th,  1847,  aged  30 
years. 

From  infancy,  she  evinced  a  sweetness  of 
disposition  which  greatly  endeared  her  to  her 
family  circle  ;  and,  in  early  childhood,  great 
religious  sensibility  led  her  parents  fondly  to 
hope  that  she  would  choose  the  Lord  for  her 
portion.  As  years  increased,  the  vanities  in- 
cident to  youth  became  very  attractive  to  her  ; 
and  in  some  degree,  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  her  better  feelings.  But  the  merciful 
visitations  of  Divine  goodness  were  still  ex« 
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tended ;  and  the  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  to 
which  she  was  for  many  years  subject,  appear 
to  have  had  a  very  arousing  effect  upon  her 
mind. 

About  a  year  before  her  decease,  she  was 
permitted  to  pass  through  a  season  of  much 
mental  distress;  the  follies  of  her  past  life  were 
brought  into  remembrance,  accompanied  by 
an  awful  sense  of  the  purity  of  God,  and  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  slighted  offers  of  His 
love  to  her  soul.  For  some  time,  she  was 
ready  to  despair  of  ever  being  restored  to  Di- 
vine favour;  but  on  being  reminded  of  the 
boundless  love  of  God,  to  the  truly  penitent 
sinner,  she  was  enabled  to  take  comfort,  and 
hope  was  renewed  in  the  riches  of  the  Redeem- 
er's love/ 

Shortly  after  this  period,  in  a  very  feeling 
manner  she  alluded  to  the  spiritual  exercises 
through  which  she  had  been  for  some  time 
passing  ;  expressing  her  belief,  that  her  illness 
had  been  a  real  blessing,  drawing  her  mind  to 
God;  that  had  she  not  been  arrested  in  her 
course,  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  dress  would  have  continued  to  be  a  great 
snare  to  her  ;  now  she  saw  their  emptiness, 
and  would  gladly  be  clothed  in  rags,  if  by  that 
means  she  could  procure  peace  of  mind.  She 
was  favoured,  at'  length  to  attain  to  a  settled 
and  confiding  trust  in  the  love  and  mercy  of 
the  Redeemer  ;  and  although  the  illness  which 
terminated  her  life  was  short,  and  so  severe 
that  few  intervals  of  consciousness  were  per- 
mitted, yet  it  was  consoling  to  her  afflicted  re- 
lations to  observe,  that  in  these,  and  even  in 
the  wanderings  of  delirium,  her  mind  sought 
to  rest  on  the  Source  of  all  good,  and  was 
clothed  with  love  to  those  around  her.  And 
they  cannot  doubt,  that,  through  redeeming 
love,  she  has  been  permitted,  with  her  beloved 
parent,  to  rest  in  that  eternal  bliss,  where  no 
temptation  can  assail,  but  where  all  is  peace 
and  everlasting  joy. 


Singular  Circumstance. — There  resides  in 
Delaware,  some  few  miles  from  Tempelsville, 
in  Queen  Anne's  county,  a  respectable  farmer 
having  a  daughter  now  about  eleven  years  old, 
who,  until  attaining  her  fifth  year,  laboured 
under  an  impediment  of  speech  which  was 
thought  incurable.  At  that  time  for  some  tri- 
fling indiscretion  her  mother  spoke  quickly 
and  sharply  to  her  and  boxed  her  ears  ;  singu- 
lar to  relate  from  that  moment  for  four  months 
the  child  never  uttered  a  word.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  however,  when  the  afflicted 
mother  had  become  almost  frantic  at  her  sup- 
posed instrumentality  in  depriving  her  child  of 
even  her  impaired  speech,  this  faculty  was 
again  restored — and  what  is  still  more  incom- 
prehensible, without  the  slightest  impediment 
of  any  kind — a  blessing  which  she  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoys  to  the  present  lime. —  Centre- 
ville  (Md.)  Times. 


The  New  Satellite  of  Saturn,  discovered 
by  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge  Observatory, 
in  the  United  States,  was  discovered  by 


Lassell,  of  Starfield,  England,  on  the  18th  of 
September.  The  honour  of  the  first  discovery 
of  course  belongs  to  Professor  Bond  and  his 
country.    Lassell's  telescope  is  one  of  the 


most  powerful  in  Europe.  Professor  Bond 
writes  to  the  Boston  Traveller,  under  date  of 
11th  inst.,  that  he  has  followed  the  new  satel- 
lite through  an  entire  revolution,  and  finds  that 
a  periodic  time  of  twenty-one  days  approxi-j 
mately  satisfies  the  observed  positions. — Late' 
Paper. 

A  Cure  for  Hydrophobia  has  been  tried 
with  complete  success  by  Dr.  Haller,  of  York, 
Pa.,  in  consultation  with  Drs.  Mcllvain  and 
Fisher.  The  patient,  a  lad  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  April.  Symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  appeared  on  the  2d  of 
October,  instant.  The  doctors  ordered  him 
to  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  two 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  every  four  hours — 
to  drink  freely  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  have 
his  spine  freely  rubbed  with  equal  parts  of 
Granville's  lotion  and  olive  oil.  Under  this 
treatment,  (although  but  little  was  hoped)  he 
commenced  in  ten  hours  to  show  symptoms  of 
amendment,  and  has  been  gradually  improving. 
He  has  taken  eighty  grains  of  each  article, 
without  producing  any  other  sensible  effect 
upon  his  system  than  tranquilizing  the  spasms 
and  producing  sound  sleep.  He  is  much  de- 
bilitated, but  craves  food  and  water ;  rests 
well,  and  is  anxious  to  be  at  play  with  his 
associates. — Ibid. 


Grafting  Grasses. 

An  Italian  chemist  has  recently  succeeded 
in  grafting  different  species  of  corn  and 
grasses  upon  each  other.  He  commenced 
his  experiments  in  1843,  by  adopting  methods 
similar  to  those  employed  in  grafting  herbace- 
ous plants,  but  did  not  succeed.  To  use  his 
own  words — "  Having  observed  that  the 
grasses  have,  at  each  knot  or  joint  on  their 
stem,  a  tube  arising  from  the  knot,  and  closed 
around  by  a  leaf.  This  tube  can  be  easily 
detached  from  the  joint,  especially  when  the 
plant  is  young.  I  therefore  removed  a  number 
of  these  tubes  with  great  care,  and  applied 
them  to  the  lowest  knots  of  plants  of  the  same 
species  (from  which  the  stems  had  been  previ- 
ously taken  away),  and  I  had  the  extreme  sat- 
isfaction to  find  that  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  an  adherence  immediately  took  place, 
and  the  plant  developed  itself  fully.  Encour- 
aged by  this,  I  repeated  the  experiment  with 
plants  of  different  genera.  I  tried  millet  upon 
a  root  of  panick  grass,  also  panick  grass  upon 
a  root  of  millet,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I 
succeeded.  The  only  difference  observable  in 
the  plants  thus  treated  was,  that  the  seeds  were 
a  little  later  in  ripening.  Having  thus  disco- 
vered the  method  of  grafting  the  grasses,  my 
next  wish  was  to  render  the  discovery  useful. 
I  hoped  that  we  might  find,  by  grafting  a  deli- 
cate plant  upon  a  robust  and  thoroughly  accli- 
mated one,  it  might  be  rendered  more  available 
for  general  culture.  My  first  attempt  was  to 
cause  the  rice  plant  to  vegetate  upon  the  pan- 
ick grass  (Panicum  crus  Galli).  1  had  pre- 
viously observed  that  this  grass  would  vegetate 
vigorously  in  the  rice  fields  where  the  rice 
would  not  grow.  The  result  of  this  trial  has 
quite  answered  my  expectations.  The  straw 
and  grain  of  the  grafted  plants  far  exceeded 


those  of  the  others,  both  in  height  and  quality  ; 
and  having  in  1845  sown  the  seed  produced 
by  the  former  alongside  of  some  common  rice, 
I  again  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  similar  re- 
sults, the  rice  plant,  even  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, showing  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
panick  grass  ;  and  whilst  the  common  plants 
suffered  from  disease,  the  grafted  ones  continu- 
ed healthy.  The  seed  was  sown  in  1846, 
with  similar  gratifying  results,  the  straw  being 
one-third  longer,  and  the  yield  25  per  cent, 
more  than  in  common  rice."  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  attempts  as  the  above 
have  been  made  in  this  country.  Should  the 
grafted  plants  continue  to  show  the  increased 
vigour  of  vegetation,  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  is  apparent  to  every  one. — London 
Farmers'  Magazine. 


Electric  Telegraph. — We  collect  from  the 
transatlantic  journals  that  the  electric  telegraph 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  system  in  England.  In  America 
the  telegraph  is  used  by  the  multitude  to  trans- 
mit the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  and  for 
purposes  of  every  day  general  business.  The 
rates  of  charges  are  in  all  instances  extremely 
moderate.  Whereas  in  England  its  use  is 
confined  to  the  transmission  of  momentous 
events  for  the  newspapers,  or  to  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  to  communicate 
some  occasional  message  of  domestic  urgency. 
In  America  five  times  as  much  matter  can  be 
sent  forward  in  an  hour  as  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  England  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  and 
in  a  more  correct  form. — Late  Paper. 


New  Use  for  Ardent  Spirits. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  says,  that  a 
little  alcohol,  or  almost  any  kind  of  ardent 
spirits  placed  on  the  bottom  boards  around  and 
under  a  hive  of  beligerent  bees,  will  allay  their 
fury,  and  cause  them  to  cease  fighting.  If  an 
article  which  sets  the  human  race  by  the  ears 
will  produce  peace  and  harmony  in  a  hive  of 
bees,  the  fact  is  certainly  anomalous. 


Great  Railroad  Viaduct. — The  Liverpool 
Mercury  contains  a  description  of  a  Railroad 
Viaduct  across  the  river  Dee,  upon  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  line  of  railroads,  which  is  the 
grandest  piece  of  architecture  that  the  railroad 
enterprise  has  called  forth.  This  great  via- 
duct is  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  valley  of 
Llangollen,  in  Wales.  It  is  upwards  of  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  19  arches  of  19  feet  span.  Its 
length  is  upwards  of  1530  feet — nearly  a 
third  of  a  mile.  The  viaduct  cost  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  four  hundred 
masons  were  employed  upon  it  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  construction. 

The  French  Colonics. — Notice  is  given 
that,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  dated  April  27,  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  French  colonies,  all  slaves  car- 
ried to  said  colonies,  as  sailors  or  otherwise, 
will  be  considered  free  when  once  on  the  soil, 
and  their  landing  must  therefore  be  at  the  risk 
of  their  holders. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

"  When  we  were  at  New  York,  our  Friends 
told  us  of  a  judge  whose  name  was  Fell,  that 
had  been  a  prisoner  there  thirteen  months. 
When  he  was  first  taken  he  was  put  in  the 
Provost,  and  he,  being  a  tender  man,  in  close 
confinement,  was  not  likely  to  continue  long. 
We  were  informed  that  ten  of  our  Friends  join- 
ed together  to  do  their  utmost,  by  treating  with 
the  officers,  for  his  liberty  in  the  town,  who  at 
length  obtained  it,  by  being  bound  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  behaviour 
in  the  city.  This  judge  behaved  himself  so 
well  as  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  officers, 
who  gave  him  liberty  to  go  home  to  his  family, 
upon  parole  of  honour.  Our  Friends  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  we  might  meet  with  when 
out  of  the  English  lines,  thought  it  best  for  me, 
(as  the  judge  was  yet  in  town,)  to  go  to  him. 
A  friend  went  with  me,  whose  name  is  Henry 
Haydock.  After  that  friend,  who  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  me,  had  recommended 
me  to  him,  and  made  known  to  the  judge  my 
circumstances,  he  said  he  was  a  prisoner,  and 
could  do  but  little  for  me,  but  what  he  could 
he  would.  He  informed  me  he  had  a  son  who 
was  a  major,  that  lived  about  Hackinsaclc :  if 
I  could  find  him,  and  tell  him  that  1  had  seen 
his  father,  he  believed  he  would  show  me  kind- 
ness ;  and  if  he  saw  him  before  I  did,  he  would 
speak  to  him  concerning  me.  I  asked  him  if 
he  dare  write  a  line  to  him.  The  judge  thought 
it  not  safe.  He  gave  me  his  name  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  told  me  his  son  would  know 
his  hand,  (which  i  have  in  my  pocket.) 

"  We  went  on  our  journey  from  Povvles 
Hook,  and  travelled  near  twenty  miles,  when 
we  were  stopped  by  the  guards,  our  bags  taken 
ofT and  searched.  We  inquired  for  major  Fell. 
They  told  us  he  lived  many  miles  from  that 
place  ;  and  informed  us  of  a  major  who  lived 
four  or  five  miles  back,  where  we  went  with- 
out a  guard.  After  that  major  examined  us 
and  searched  our  pocket-books,  and  had  seen 
Judge  Fell's  hand-writing,  which  he  knew,  he 
gave  us  a  pass  to  the  highest  officer  in  Eliza- 
bethlown,  which  I  have  with  me.  We  went 
forward  through  Hackinsack,  and  came  to 
Passaick  River,  then  crossed  the  ferry  to  a 
little  village,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the 
guard,  our  bags  again  taken  off"  and  searched 
thoroughly,  but  nothing  found  that  was  often- 
sive.  Soon  after  there  came  along  the  road 
a  major  in  a  wagon,  who  stopped  and  came  to 
us,  and  in  a  very  furious  manner,  asked  us 
where  we  had  been.  I  told  him  we  had  been 
to  New  York.  He  asked  me  if  1  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  strict  law  against  it.  1  told 
him  I  thought  that  law  wa3  not  made  for  such 
men  as  we  were.  Then  he,  in  n  great  rage, 
ordered  (he  guard  to  bring  us  down  to  Newark  ; 
and  we  were  had  there  before  a  judge,  u  jus- 
tice, and  two  majors.  After  examination,  we 
were  sent  to  the  guard-house,  where  we  were 
closely  confined  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  were  sent  for  to  the  major's  house, 
where  was  a  justice,  who  read  to  us  the  law 
which  we  had  not  before  heard;  by  which  we 
understood  our  lives  wore  forfeited.    We  were 


then  had  to  the  judge's  house,  where  our  guard 
received  orders  to  take  us  to  the  governor's. 
The  judge  and  his  officers  blamed  us  much, 
that  we  did  not  go  to  the  governor's  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  [in  the  state  of  New  York,]  in  order 
to  get  a  pass  to  go  to  York  or  Long  Island. 
We  did  not  know  it  was  death  by  the  law,  un- 
til we  had  rode  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
below  Poughkeepsie,  and  then  we  did  not  know 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  stranger  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  governor  to  go  within  the  Eng- 
lish lines.  And  concerning  deceiving  the  colo- 
nel at  the  White  Plains,  in  not  telling  him  we 
were  going  to  New  York,  if  he  had  asked  me 
the  question,  I  believe  I  should  have  told  him 
the  truth. 

"  When  I  heard  it  was  death  by  the  law  to 
go  to  Long  Island  and  New  York,  1  was 
struck  with  a  serious  sadness,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  To  go  forward,  it  was 
death  by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  to  go  home- 
ward, it  was  death  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life.  But  after  considering  the  matter  calmly 
in  myself,  I  concluded  to  go  forward,  with  a 
strong  resolution  to  keep  myself  entirely  clear 
of  those  crimes  for  which  the  law  was  made, 
and  in  so  doing  I  should  be  innocent  before 
God,  and  more  excusable  before  my  country- 
men at  my  return.  And  I  can  assure  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  council,  that  I  have  not  said  or 
done  any  thing  knowingly  or  intendingly,  that 
would  injure  particulars,  or  my  countrymen  in 
general :  and  let  the  governor  and  his  council 
judge  whether  I  am  guilty  of  death,  or  further 
confinement.  If  guilty,  I  must  endeavour  to 
suffer  patiently,  according  to  your  laws  ;  but 
if  the  governor  and  council  should  judge  me 
innocent,  I  desire  a  pass  to  go  home,  and  lib- 
erty in  it  to  go  back  to  Plainfield,  Railway, 
Shrewsbury,  Squan,  Squankum,  Barnegat, 
Egg  Harbours,  and  Cape  May,  from  whence 
I  intend  to  go  home,  if  the  Lord  permit." 

Abel's  account  of  what  he  said  closes  here, 
but  we  are  informed  that  he  added,  if  his  visit 
must  be  considered  as  a  capital  offence,  it  was 
his  desire  that  he  alone  might  suffer  death,  for 
that  his  friend  James  Thomas  had  only  come 
lo  bear  him  company.  The  innocence  of  the 
parties  was  so  apparent,  that  William  Livings- 
ton and  council  set  them  at  liberty,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  prevent  them  any  further  trou- 
ble in  their  labours  of  love,  they  with  true 
magnanimity  and  courtesy  granted  them  a 
pass  to  visit  the  meetings  that  Abel  still  felt 
drawn  to  attend.  The  pass  bears  date, 
"  Princeton,  26th  May,  1778." 

The  honest  openness  of  innocence  is  the 
best  protection  which  those  can  have  who  are 
exposed  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  We  have 
an  anecdote  recorded  of  Gharret  Van  Hassen, 
that  is  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  As  he 
travelled  alone  on  a  religious  visit  in  Scotland 
in  1745,  during  the  lime  of  the  commotions 
incident  to  the  endeavour  of  "  The  Pretender" 
lo  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
he  was  slopped  by  a  party  of  military  men. 
"  What  king  are  you  for?"  they  demanded  of 
this  peaceable  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Gharret  Van  Hassen  knew  not  whether  they 
were  the  soldiers  of  King  George,  or  the  par- 
tisans of  the  lately  crowned  Charles,  who 
awaited  his  answer,  and  he  knew  that  an  ex- 


pressed partiality  for  either  might  endanger 
his  life.  He  was  clothed  with  an  honest- 
hearted  zeal  for  the  cause  which  had  brought 
him  into  Scotland  during  this  season  of  danger, 
and  in  a  sense  of  this  he  exclaimed,  "  1  am 
for  the  King  of  heaven  i"  He  was  suffered  to 
pass  unmolested  on  his  way,  which  he  did 
with  a  heart  filled  with  thankfulness,  that  he 
could  in  truth  say  he  was  a  subject  of  that 
omnipotent  and  Holy  One,  '  whose  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom 
from  generation  to  generation.' 

We  have  many  anecdotes  of  the  sufferings 
which  our  early  Friends  endured  during  sea- 
sons of  conflict  and  confusion,  when  civil  war 
raged  around  them.  One  anecdote  setting 
forth  as  it  does  prophetic  discernment  and  true 
Christian  courage  we  will  relate.  John  Ex- 
hem,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
had  been  in  his  youth  a  soldier,  and  when  he 
gave  up  his  carnal  weapons,  he  entered  into 
the  Lamb's  army,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life 
was  a  zealous  warrior  against  corruption  and 
sin.  His  residence  was  in  Ireland,  and  during 
the  contests  which  raged  in  that  country  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  king  James  and  king 
William,  he  suffered  much.  At  one  period,  a 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army  were 
quartered  at  his  house,  and  although  partaking 
at  his  table,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  his 
dwelling,  they  made  him  the  daily  object  of 
their  ridicule.  It  was  the  constant  practice  of 
John  Exhem  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day 
in  quiet  retirement,  seeking  after  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  One  morning  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
his  chamber  with  a  countenance  bearing  wit- 
ness, by  its  solemnity,  how  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, the  principal  officer  began  in  hia  usual 
manner  to  deride  and  scoff".  John  gazed 
awhile  silently  upon  him,  and  then  feeling  the 
power  and  dominion  of  Truth  authorizing  him 
to  speak,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  this  time  to- 
morrow, not  one  of  you  will  be  here  to  afflict 
my  soul."  The  officer  immediately  went  to 
the  governor,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
language  John  had  used.  A  file  of  musketeers 
soon  brought  the  prophetic  speaker  before  the 
governor,  and  on  being  questioned  he  unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged  having  thus  spoken. 
His  reason  for  saying  so  being  demanded,  he 
said  the  event  he  foretold  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  as  he  was  silently  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
The  governor  regarding  him  as  a  dreaming 
enthusiast,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  returned 
in  faith  and  peace  to  his  home.  That  very 
day  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought.  The 
Irish  army  was  defeated, — and  an  express  wag 
sent  to  the  troops  quartered  at  Charleville  to 
throw  themselves  immediately  into  Limerick. 
The  information  came  thither  in  the  night  ; 
and  before  John  Exhem  arose  in  the  morning, 
every  one  of  his  late  guests  had  departed. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  in  which  John 
was  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of  future 
events.  The  earl  of  Orrery  resided  in  Charle- 
ville, and  his  magnificent  mansion  very  often 
presented  scenes  of  drunken  riot  and  unmanly 
excess.  As  a  true  hearted  lover  of  the  souls 
of  men,  John  could  not  but  feel  deep  concern 
of  mind  for  those  who  were  thus  abusing  the 
merciful  provisions  of  a  gracious  Creator, — 
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injuring  their  bodies  by  an  intemperate  use  of 
his  gilts, — and  yielding  themselves  to  the  con- 
trol of  appetites  and  desires  degrading  to  hu- 
manity, and  incompatible  with  purity  and 
peace.  During  one  such  season  of  revelling 
and  debauch,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  religious 
duty  to  go  to  the  earl's  dwelling,  and  warn  the 
company  of  the  consequence  which  must  re- 
sult from  their  doings.  He  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  casts 
out  the  fear  of  men,  he  delivered  his  warning 
and  called  them  to  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life.  He  did  more, — he  told  them  that  the 
stately  mansion  so  often  disgraced  by  their  re- 
velling, should  be  made  desolate,  and  become 
a  habitation  for  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
servants  were  excited  to  anger  by  this  denun- 
ciation of  their  master's  house,  and  would 
have  expelled  him,  but  the  earl  commanded 
them  neither  to  lay  hands  on  him  nor  to  inter- 
rupt his  message.  John  having  relieved  his 
mind  withdrew,  but  almost  immediately  return- 
ed, and  addressing  himself  to  the  noblemen, 
said,  "  Because  thou  hast  been  kind  and  loving 
to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  evil  shall  not 
be  in  thy  days."  These  prophetic  declara- 
tions were  fulfilled  long  before  he  who  deliver- 
ed them  was  released  from  his  earthly  labours. 
The  nobleman  died  whilst  his  palace  retained 
all  its  splendour,  but  soon  afterwards  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  and  during  its  ravages  this 
building  was  burnt.  Whilst  it  lay  desolate 
the  fowls  of  the  air  built  their  nests  on  its  de- 
serted walls. 

John  Exhem  as  a  faithful  warrior  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  continued  in  service  to  the  end  of 
an  unusually  lengthened  life.  It  was  not  until 
after  he  had  completed  his  91st  year,  that  he 
was  released  from  his  post  in  the  church  mili- 
tant and  taken  to  the  church  triumphant,  in 
whose  happy  ranks  suffering  and  conflicts  are 
unknown. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  untiring  zeal  of  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  year  1661,  John  Stubbs  and 
Henry  Fell  intending  to  go  to  China,  went  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to  take  the  caravans 
there,  but  the  English  consul  banished  them 
from  thence ;  yet  before  they  came  away  they 
dispersed  many  books  and  papers  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  principles  and  way  of  Truth  to  the 
Turks  and  Grecians.  They  gave  the  book 
called  'The  Pope's  Strength  Broken,'  to  an 
old  friar  for  him  to  give  to  the  Pope,  which 
when  the  friar  had  perused,  he  clapped  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  confessed  '  what  was 
written  therein  was  truth  ;'  but  said  he,  « If  I 
should  confess  it  openly,  they  would  burn  me.' 
Not  being  suffered  to  go  further  they  returned 
to  England, — and  John  had  a  vision  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  who  refused  to  carry  them, 
would  fall  out  with  one  another  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass." — G.  Fox. 

Mirth  and  Cheerfulness. — Mirth  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  breaks  through  a  gloom 
of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment.  Cheer- 
fulness keeps  up  a  kind  of  day  light  in  the 
mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. — Addison. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Break  in  the  Basin  of  the  Schuylkill  Water 
Works. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  long  enjoyed  a 
deserved  celebrity,  and  I  believe  a  pre-emi- 
nence above  other  cities,  for  the  completeness 
of  the  means  by  which  its  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  water.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
many  smaller  places  have  copied  the  plan  of 
our  Fairmount  Water  Works,  as  nearly  as  the 
facilities  afforded  by  their  respective  situations 
would  admit ;  and  the  Bostonians  have  been 
recently  erecting  extensive  works  to  supply 
their  city  with  an  abundance  of  this  invaluable 

element. 

The  Philadelphians,  however,  have  not  been 
content  to  depend  for  their  supply  of  water 
upon  one  set  of  works.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
districts  of  Spring  Garden  and  Northern  Lib- 
erties, adjoining  the  city  proper  on  the  north, 
concluded  to  be  independent  of  their  neighbours 
for  the  supply  of  this  necessary  of  life,  and 
therefore  erected  water  works  of  their  own. 
One  reason  for  adopting  this  course,  was  that 
some  parts  of  these  districts  were  too  elevated 
to  allow  the  water  from  the  Fairmount  basins 
to  flow  there  with  sufficient  force.  The 
"  Schuylkill  Water  Works,"  as  they  are  call- 
ed, take  the  water  from  the  river  about  a  mile 
above  Fairmount,  and  force  it  up  by  means  of 
two  excellent  steam-engines,  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ground  east  of  the  Schuylkill — a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  half  a  mile.  Here  a  basin 
was  constructed  to  receive  the  water  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  the  districts.  Since  1845 
these  works  have  been  in  successful  operation, 
furnishing  sufficient  water  for  the  three  dis 
tricts  of  Spring  Garden,  Northern  Liberties, 
and  Kensington.  But  the  waters  that  slept  so 
quietly  in  the  capacious  reservoir,  contained 
within  them  the  elements  of  great  power,  and 
pressed  upon  the  sides  of  the  artificial  gravel 
embankment  which  enclosed  them,  with  a  force 
of  some  nine  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  four 
thousand  tons. 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  present  month, 
after  more  than  three  years  resistance, 
the  embankment  at  length  gave  way  before 
this  enormous  pressure,  not  however  simply 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  pressure  upon 
it,  (for  it  was  capable  of  withstanding  this,  so 
long  as  it  remained  firm  and  solid,)  but  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  would  seem,  of  the  water  first 
insinuating  itself  through  or  beneath  the  em- 
bankment. Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
awakened  and  terror-struck  by  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  rush  of  waters.  About  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  the  embankment  had  given  way  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  reservoir.  The  water 
rushed  with  prodigious  force,  almost,  we  may 
suppose,  in  one  body,  across  the  adjoining  field, 
and  about  500  feet  from  its  starting  place, 
encountered  the  wall  which  encloses  the 
grounds  of  Girard  College.  This  wall  is  of 
stone,  strongly  built,  and  was,  at  the  place 
where  the  water  struck  it,  10  or  12  feet  high 
above  the  road,  the  latter  being  banked  up 
against  the  foundation  of  the  wall  about  10 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  water  rose  considerably  above  this  road, 


and  rushed  against  the  wall  with  such  resistless 
force  as  completely  to  demolish  about  80  or  90 
feet  of  it,  carrying  the  stones  onward  with  it 
for  some  distance.  It  also  ploughed  out  a 
channel  about  20  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep 
in  the  embankment  which  formed  the  road. 
Following  the  course  of  a  ravine  across  the 
College  grounds,  it  soon  encountered  the  wall 
which  encloses  these  grounds  on  the  south, 
and  which  like  the  north  wall  is  about  10  or 
12  feet  high  above  the  road  on  the  outside,  but 
nearly  25  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  the  inside.  This  wall  it  swept  away  com- 
pletely to  the  foundation,  carrying  away  the 
road  behind  it  down  to  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  making  a  breach  both  in  the 
wall  and  road  of  perhaps  70  feet  in  width. 
After  leaving  the  College  grounds  the  waters 
so  suddenly  let  loose  from  their  prison  walls, 
continued  their  onward  course  more  quietly 
than  when  first  they  gained  their  freedom,  and 
left  but  few  marks  of  their  destructive  pro- 
gress. Spreading  themselves  out  in  the  ponds 
below,  their  impetuosity  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided, and  they  gradually  found  their  way 
back  to  the  river  from  which  they  were  taken. 

There  were  no  houses  within  reach  of  this 
destructive  flood  ;  and  it  appears  that  no  per-  | 
son  was  injured  by  it.  The  Girard  College 
buildings  are  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  the  waters  passed. 

Shortly  after  the  break  occurred,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  three  districts  furnished  by 
these  works,  failed,  and  there  was  in  conse- 
quence considerable  excitement  among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  our  city.  An  arrange- 
ment was  speedily  made  with  Frederick 
Graeff,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  City 
Water  Works,  by  which  the  pipes  of  the  dis- 
tricts were  connected  with  those  of  the  city 
along  the  whole  line  between  them  ;  so  that 
the  100,000  inhabitants  who,  by  this  sad  dis- 
aster, were  suddenly  deprived  of  water,  were 
soon  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
expense,  inconvenience,  and  danger  from  fires, 
to  which  this  unlooked-for  occurrence  would 
otherwise  have  subjected  them.  They  were 
supplied  with  water  again  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
break  occurred,  I  visited  the  place  to  witness 
the  effects  of  so  singular  a  flood.  I  found  the 
destruction  to  the  basin  much  greater  than  I 
had  expected.  The  width  of  the  breach  was 
about  60  feet  at  the  top.  It  was  at  that  cor- 
ner of  the  reservoir  where  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground  was  the  lowest,  the  latter  being 
there  considerably  below  the  floor  of  the  basin. 
This  gave  the  waters  a  great  impetuosity  as 
they  first  rushed  forth  from  the  enclosure. 
There  was  also  a  breach  in  the  partition  em- 
bankment which  divides  the  basin  into  two 
compartments.  This  partition  is  not  more 
than  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  basin, 
so  that  it  was  covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of 
water  when  the  basin  was  full. 

But  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  work 
of  destruction  remains  to  be  described.  The 
Basin  was  lined  on  the  inside  with  brick  laid 
against  a  layer  of  puddled  clay,  perhaps  18 
inches  thick.  The  side  lining  or  wall,  as  we 
may  consider  it,  was  inclined  outwards  at  an 
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angle  of  30  degrees,  (one-third  of  a  right  an- 
gle) from  the  perpendicular.  Nearly  all  of 
this  side  lining  was  gone,  and  several  feet 
thickness  of  the  gravel  embankment  had  caved 
in  with  it.  This  was  the  case  all  around  the 
basin,  except  in  three  or  four  places  where, 
(apparently  on  account  of  its  being  backed 
with  other  brick-work,)  the  lining  remained 
uninjured  for  an  extent  of  perhaps  20  or  30 
feet  in  each  place. 

Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this  lining  giv- 
ing way  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  whirling  waters  ?  Not  entirely,  I  think  ; 
but  it  was  probably  caused,  in  great  measure, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  moist  gravel  behind. 
So  Jong  as  the  water  wns  in  the  basin,  its 
enormous  pressure  kept  the  lining  in  its  place, 
and  the  gravel  behind  having  all  this  weight  to 
sustain,  was  no  doubt  compressed  into  less 
than  its  natural  bulk.  Upon  the  inside  pres- 
sure being  removed,  and  that  pretty  suddenly, 
the  gravel  re-acted  in  attempting  to  resume  its 
natural  bulk,  and  thus  threw  the  wall  suffi- 
ciently out  of  its  place  (especially  near  the 
bottom,)  to  give  the  eddying  waters  a  chance 
to  complete  the  destruction.  If  the  gravel  was 
materially  wet,  its  pressure  against  the  lining, 
merely  by  virtue  of  its  own  weight,  would  be 
considerable,  very  probably  enough  to  displace 
it  entirely.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  on  the 
night  of  the  disaster  the  basin  was  carelessly 
allowed  to  become  filled  above  the  brick  lining, 
and  that  this  in  some  way  occasioned  the 
break  in  the  embankment.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  this,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable;  especially  as  it 
is  usual  to  have  the  basin  well  filled  on  that 
morning  of  the  week,  a  much  larger  supply 
being  needed  during  Seventh-day  than  on  other 
days. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  learned 
that  the  clay  lining  did  not  extend  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  basin ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
water  has  several  times  been  allowed  to  fill  up 
above  the  clay.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is 
but  little  doubt,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  break, 
the  gravel  behind  had  become  wet  enough  to 
act  with  sufficient  force  of  a  hydrostatic  kind 
to  press  out  the  lower  part  of  the  lining,  im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  the  water. 

From  the  effects  of  the  flood  on  the  College 
walls  and  the  roads  adjoining  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  immediate- 
ly below  the  break,  and  the  fact  that  the  par- 
tition wall  of  the  basin  was  broken,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  great  body  of  the  water  rushed 
out  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  nearly  at 
once<  It  probably  made  its  way  at  first  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  embankment,  until  it  had 
so  undermined  it  that  the  whole  corner  sud- 
denly fell  in,  or  gave  way  before  the  pressure 
behind  it. 

The  cost  of  repairing  the  reservoir  is  esti- 
mated nl  from  25  to  30  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  bn.sin  is  about  130  yards  long  and 
100  wide.  The  depth  is  perhaps  14  or  16 
feet.  It  contained  at  the  timcofthe  break  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  weigh- 
ing about  forty  thousand  tons. 

LLN. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Voice  from  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

We  have  received  the  following  extracts 
from  an  esteemed  Friend,  who  says :  "  In 
looking  over  the  works  of  an  old  author  who 
lived  and  wrote  anterior  to  the  rise  of  our  So- 
ciety, I  find  many  passages  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  purity,  and  remarkably  coincident 
with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  early  Friends. 
From  among  the  selections  I  have  made,  the 
two  I  send,  seem  suitable  to  be  revived  in  our 
times.  The  uncovering  of  such  hidden  but 
clear  streams,  often  tends  to  the  refreshing  of 
weary  spirits  and  the  arousing  of  careless 

walkers." 

"THE  anointing  teacheth." 

"  Now  let  it  be  known  that  the  church  cannot 
keep  out  error  longer  than  it  precisely  keeps 
in  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things,  and  who 
by  His  pure  Spirit  only,  leadeth  into  the  true 
and  spiritual  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  mind  of  Christ.  For  no  man  can  make 
any  right  judgment  of  what  he  hears  or  reads, 
without  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  And  by 
this  anointing,  as  we  shall  be  certainly  taught 
which  is  truth,  so  also  shall  we  discern  which 
is  error,  and  that  by  so  clear  and  true  a  light, 
that  we  shall  not  mistake. 

"  Wherefore  Christians  must  take  heed,  that 
they  do  not  think  with  carnal  people,  that  the 
ability  to  judge  of  Divine  truths,  and  human 
and  antichristian  errors,  depends  upon  human 
learning,  arts  and  sciences  ;  for  thus  it  will 
come  to  pass,  that  they  judging  themselves 
unable  to  judge  of  matters  of  religion,  will 
wholly  leave  the  judgment  of  them  to  those 
whom  they  conceive  after  this  manner  learn- 
ed :  whereby  they  leave  open  a  wide  door, 
through  which  all  sorts  of  errors  may  be 
brought  in.  But  believers  must  know  that  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  only,  without  all  human  learn- 
ing, is  sufficient  to  teach  us  perfectly  which  is 
truth  and  which  is  error;  and  to  make  us  able 
to  judge  of  all  doctrines  of  men  and  angels  ; 
and  that  all  the  human  learning  in  the  world, 
ivithout  the  Spirit,  is  not  able  to  do  this.  And 
so  a  poor,  plain  countryman  by  the  Spirit, 
which  he  hath  received,  is  better  able  to  judge 
of  truth  and  error,  touching  the  things  of  God, 
than  the  greatest  philosopher,  scholar  or  doc- 
tor in  the  world  that  is  destitute  of  it. 

"  Therefore  let  the  faithful  consider,  that 
the  use  of  tongues  and  arts  justly  hath  its 
place  in  the  world,  whereby  men  "may  be  im- 
proved in  the  use  of  reason  and  sober  learning, 
and  may  be  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth 
in  their  age,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ  hath 
its  own  members  and  officers,  through  the  call 
of  God,  and  unction  of  His  Spirit  only.  For 
human  learning  hath  its  place  among  human 
things,  but  hath  no  place  nor  use  in  Christ's 
kingdom." 

"unity  of  spirit." 

"  Now  the  church  of  Christ  is  not  only  one 
body,  but  one  spirit  too;  and  this  makes  it  one 
indeed.  For  as  this  spirit  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  so  all  believers  live  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  spirit  in  them.  And  they 
break  this  bond  of  the  church's  unity,  that  live 


in  their  own  spirits,  and  not  in  Christ's  ;  for 
they  who  live  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  true 
church,  what  unity  can  they  possibly  have 
with  it?  They  then,  that  live  in  their  own 
human  reason,  understanding,  thoughts,  coun- 
sel, wills,  and  ends,  they  live  quite  out  of  the 
unity  of  this  church,  yea  in  direct  enmity 
against  it :  seeing  our  own  corrupt  and  earthly 
spirits,  are  most  contrary  to  the  holy,  heaven- 
ly Spirit  of  Christ,  in  which  the  true  church 
lives.  Wherefore,  we  may  learn  hence,  what 
to  judge  of  those  men  that  cry  out  much  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  yet  themselves 
neither  live  in,  nor  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  but  either  their  own  spirits  or  anti- 
christ's. Now  they  that  labour  to  join  men 
into  one  body  with  the  church,  that  are  not 
one  spirit  with  it,  do  mar  the  peace  of  it :  For 
as  unity  of  spirit  in  the  church  is  the  bond  of 
peace,  so  diversity  of  spirit  is  the  breach  of 
peace  ;  and  therefore,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  church,  none  ought  to  be  joined  to  this  one 
body,  that  are  not  of  this  one  spirit.  They 
that  being  of  the  church,  do  at  any  time  do 
anything  in  it  by  their  own  spirits  and  not  by 
Christ's,  prejudice  the  peace  of  the  church  ; 
for  the  true  church  is  such  a  body,  which  is  to 
have  all  its  communion  in  the  Spirit.  And 
therefore,  when  any  pray  or  prophesy,  or  the 
like,  in  the  strength  of  natural  parts,  or  human 
studies  and  inventions,  and  do  not  pray  and 
prophesy  in  and  by  the  Spirit,  they  break  the 
unity  of  the  church  ;  for  the  faithful  have  com- 
munion with  one  another,  only  so  far  as  the 
Spirit  is  manifested  in  each." — Sixteenth 
Century. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Inordinate  Pursuit  of  Riches. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  life  which  men 
have  to  struggle  with,  arise  from  their  sumptu- 
ous modes  of  living,  and  the  excessive  trading 
of  a  part  of  the  community  to  make  themselves 
suddenly  rich.  They  seek  to  acquire  wealth 
by  their  wits,  and  refuse  the  slow  process  of 
manual  labour,  or  moderate  business,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  Business 
is  followed  on  the  large  scale,  not  so  much  to 
provide  for  the  natural  wants  of  a  family,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  property,  and 
securing  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the 
trader.  The  successes  of  the  few  are  like  the 
prizes  of  a  lottery,  which  serve  to  sharpen  the 
appetites  of  the  many,  who  often  come  out  like 
the  blanks,  with  very  little  more  than  they  put 
in,  after  all  their  turmoil,  and  frequently  with 
the  loss  of  all  they  owned,  as  well  as  of  the 
property  of  others,  which  they  had  borrowed, 
or  otherwise  gotten  possession  of. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where  men 
hazard  the  property  of  others  in  business  en- 
terprises, more  than  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  many  conduct 
their  concerns,  without  proper  regard  to  the 
risks,  to  which  they  are  exposing  other  men's 
estates  and  reputations,  often  selling  below 
what  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  their  expenses 
demand,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  do  a 
large  business,  many  honest  and  circumspect 
traders  are  robbed  of  their  dues,  and  of  their 
proper  share  of  business  and  profits,  and  are 
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put  to  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Besides  the  loss  of  their  own  reputation,  the 
character  of  the  community  suffers,  by  the  in- 
solvency of  such  wanton  speculators  ;  and  if 
they  are  members  of  a  religious  society,  whose 
profession  and  practice  have  hitherto  led  the 
public  to  expect  of  them  the  strictest  integrity, 
its  reputation  also  is  reproached. 

When  creditors  see  that  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering their  own  is  hopeless,  and  therefore 
suffer  the  loss  without  openly  charging  the 
debtor  with  actual  dishonesty,  some  seem  to 
think  that  little  or  no  disgrace  attaches  to  a 
man,  who  gets  hold  of  all  the  money,  and  all 
the  goods  he  can  belonging  to  others,  and 
squanders  them  in  his  fruitless  enterprises. 
The  debtor  appears  to  think  that  all  he  has  to 
do,  is  to  compromise  with  his  creditors  upon 
the  best  terms  he  can  make,  who  are  generally 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  dictates ;  and  if  he 
has  not  in  some  unjust  and  clandestine  man- 
ner, secured  a  living  out  of  their  reach,  to  go 
on  again  trading  on  borrowed  capital  if  he  can 
obtain  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  short 
life,  become  bankrupt  several  times.  No  one 
can  believe  lhat  any  man  thus  wrongs  others 
of  their  property  by  his  unjustifiable  proceed- 
ings, without  suffering  the  loss  of  sound  moral 
principle,  and  involving  himself  in  great  unhap- 
piness,  or  his  feelings  becoming  extremely 
blunted.  The  cause  of  religion,  and  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  no  blemish  upon  his  pro- 
fession, by  failure  to  pay  his  just  debts,  must 
have  had  too  little  place  in  his  concern,  or  he 
would  have  limited  his  business  by  his  own 
means,  and  traded  under  such  guards  as  not 
to  hazard  and  squander  the  property  of 
others. 

The  various  panics  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  trading  community,  and  the  complaints  of 
hard  times,  and  dull  business,  are  all  mainly 
produced  by  excessive  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  credit,  and  the  contracting 
of  expensive  habits  of  living  founded  upon 
temporary  prosperity  as  it  is  deemed  ;  for  ex- 
treme trading  with  its  profits  will  be  invari- 
ably followed  by  an  opposite  state  of  depres- 
sion in  business,  and  consequently  the  means 
to  support  a  costly  mode  of  life  will  be  cut  off. 

If  Christians  were  governed  by  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  all  these 
extremes  and  their  distressing  consequences 
would  be  avoided.  He  directed  his  disciples 
to  take  no  thought,  saying,  "  what  shall  we  eat, 
what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ;  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind, 
for  after  all  these  do  the  gentiles  seek,  and 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things  :  but  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  corrupt  and  thieves  break 
through  and  steal,  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasure  in  heaven."  If  our  Lord  were  now 
to  appear  in  the  simple  form  and  character  that 
he  did  at  the  time  of  his  advent,  and  to  preach 
this  doctrine  up  and  down  Market  and  Front 
streets,  most  of  the  merchants  would  conclude 
he  was  a  man  beside  himself — they  would 
despise  his  doctrine,  and  consider  it  unworthy 
of  their  reception,  or  even  notice ;  so  little 


practical  influence  have  those  commands  of 
the  New  Testament  over  them  generally.  It 
is  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands, 
they  earnestly  covet  after,  whether  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  is  ever  worked  out  or  not ; 
the  money  they  will  have  if  it  can  possibly 
be  obtained,  even  at  the  risk  of  that  work  being 
deferred  to  the  last  moment,  or  of  its  not  being 
accomplished  at  all.  Neither  the  doctrines  of 
their  Saviour,  nor  the  powerful  convictions 
and  admonitions  of  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
appear  to  have  any  restraining  influence  over 
the  pursuit  of  the  great  proportion  after  filthy 
lucre, — so  completely  fascinating  and  absorb- 
ing, are  the  attractions  of  the  idols  of  silver 
and  of  gold. 

This  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth,  not  only 
creates  its  own  evils  in  the  trading  communi- 
ty, by  the  convulsions,  and  disappointments 
which  attend  extreme  trading,  but  the  cause  of 
religion — the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men  is  arrested  by  it. 
He  is  expelled  or  kept  out  of  his  rightful  pos- 
session, the  heart  of  man,  and  mammon,  the 
god  of  wealth  and  lust  takes  his  place — the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  become  the  ruling  passions.  The 
great  proportion  of  mankind  seem  to  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  salvation — business,  business 
— money,  money — are  the  main  objects  of 
their  desire.  Where  then  is  found  among 
such  professing  Christians,  the  salt  of  the 
earth — the  lights  of  the  world — to  season  and 
to  guide  safely  those  around  them  who  are 
watching  their  conduct?  What  light  or  ex- 
ample does  the  devotee  to  this  world  afford  to 
the  rising  generation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
his  spirit,  in  his  conduct,  in  his  language,  in 
his  countenance,  that  draws  and  invites  to 
Christ,  and  tells  the  youthful  beholder,  lhat 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  the  glory  of  his 
Creator,  are  the  great  purposes,  to  which  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of  his 
body,  should  be  devoted,  above  every  thing 
else  ?  Is  he  leading  him  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  and  contributing  to  make  him 
as  he  rises  in  life,  a  valuable  citizen,  a  spiritual 
Christian,  that  he  may  become  a  leader  and 
instructor  of  others  in  the  same  path?  No 
such  thing.  His  practice,  his  carnal  doctrines, 
his  slavery  to  the  world,  tend  to  drive  others 
from  religion,  and  to  bring  it  into  discredit. 

Of  what  little  importance  in  society  is  the 
mere  man  of  the  world.  He  commences  his 
routine  in  the  morning,  reads  his  newspaper, 
talks  upon  business  and  politics,  goes  the  round 
in  his  daily  track  of  bartering  and  selling,  and 
inquiring  what  news,  and  pretty  much  fills  up 
the  balance  of  his  time  in  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping.  When  old  age  overtakes  him,  hav- 
ing lived  without  God  in  the  world,  nothing 
appears  to  interest  him,  but  the  long  worn-out 
ideas  of  business,  and  the  security  of  his  pro- 
perty. He  rejects  the  solemn  subject  of  reli- 
gion and  salvation,  looks  upon  its  most  consci- 
entious professors  as  governed  by  imagination, 
and  if  he  does  not  orally  deny  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  his  life  shows  they  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  him.  If  he  has  religious  connec- 
tions and  friends,  they  secretly  deplore  his 
destitution  of  the  oil  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
little  real  comfort  his  society  affords.  His 


emptiness  of  the  "  one  thing  needful"  gives 
them  many  painful  apprehensions,  and  when 
he  goes  down  to  the  grave,  they  have  no 
cheering  evidence  lhat  he  had  any  sustaining 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  any  solid  ground 
for  hope  of  admission  into  his  everlasting 
kingdom  among  the  blessed.  Such  instances 
should  be  solemn  warnings  to  survivors. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  BIRD  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

There  was  once  a  little  Fountain 

That  flow'd  away  unseen, 
In  the  bosom  of  a  mountain, 

Where  man  had  never  been ; 
Yet  on  it  wander'd  brightly, 

With  a  pretty  bubbling  sound, 
Whilst  its  waters  sprinkled  lightly 

The  plants  that  grew  around. 

But  one  evening,  at  the  "  gloaming," 

A  Swallow,  pert  and  vain, 
From  far  distant  countries  roaming, 

Came  soaring  o'er  the  plain  ; 
And  staying  by  the  mountain 

To  rest  his  weary  wing, 
To  that  pretty  little  Fountain 

He  thus  began  to  sing  : — 

"  Poor  humble  thing,  and  lowly, 

Confined  to  one  lone  spot, 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  slowly 

Thy  solitary  lot ! 
Oh  !  liad'st  thou  seen  the  bowers 

O'er  which  I've  lately  flown, 
How  poor  thou'dst  think  the  flowers 

That  blossom  here  alone  ! 

"For  there,  'midst  scenes  of  splendour, 

A  fountain's  life  should  run, 
And  all  its  sweetness  render 

Beneath  an  eastern  sun  ; 
There  should  thy  cooling  waters, 

In  fragrance  and  perfume, 
Descend  to  bless  the  daughters 

Of  oriental  bloom." 

The  little  Fountain  listen'd, 

And  for  a  moment's  space. 
Perhaps,  less  brightly  glisten'd 

In  her  lonely  hiding-place  : 
Perchance,  the  Swallow's  measure, 

A  passing  shadow  threw, 
On  every  simple  pleasure 

Her  humble  spirit  knew. 

And  soon  that  pretty  Fountain, 

Once  happy  and  content, 
Perchance,  had  scorn'd  the  mountain 

Where  all  her  life  was  spent, 
Had  not  a  thirsty  flower, 

Just  caught  her  sparkling  eye, 
Who,  but  for  her  sweet  shower, 

Must  pine  away  and  die. 

Oh!  then,  she  said,  "Pert  stranger, 

I  do  not  envy  thee, 
Though  o'er  those  scenes  a  ranger, 

Which  I  may  never  see  ; 
Since  in  my  quiet  flowing, 

I've  joys  to  thee  unknown, 
The  bliss  of  bliss  bestowing, — 

The  sweetest  ever  known  1" 

She  said,  and  soft  reclining, 

Within  her  crystal  bed, 
She  kissed  that  flowret  pining. 

And  raised  its  drooping  head. 
The  Swallow  and  his  story, 

Were  soon  forgotten  quite, 
For  his  was  fading  glory, 

And  hers  enduring  light ! 


The  mind  of  the  child  is  a  mirror,  reflecting 
the  daily  scenes  of  the  world. 


so 
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An  Elephant  in  a  Baker'' s  Shop.  — Lately, 
as  Hylton's  menagerie  was  entering  Rhaya- 
dor,  Wales,  the  elephant  was  regaled  at  a  ba- 
ker's. He  carefully  "  surveyed"  the  premises, 
and  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  broke 
out  of  his  temporary  lodgings,  and  forced  a 
way  into  the  baker's  shop,  and  in  a  short  time 
put  out  of  sight  fourteen  quartern  loaves.  He 
then  demolished  the  bottles  containing  the 
sweetmeats  ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  appear- 
ance of  the  keeper,  it  is  not  known  what 
pranks  this*huge  beast  would  have  committed 
before  daylight. — English  Paper. 

Cement  for  Coal  Burning  Chimneys. — In 
the  chimneys  of  houses  where  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal  is  burnt,  there  is  a  rapid  des- 
truction of  the  cement  or  mortar,  especially  at 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys.  The  element  of 
destruction  is  sulphurous  acid,  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
coal.  The  mortar  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which, 
by  chemically  combining  with  the  sulphurous 
acid,  is  rendered  soluble  and  unadhesive.  Now 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
not  attacked  by  the  acid  ;  consequently,  we 
have  in  it  a  cement  suitable  for  constructing 
that  part  of  the  chimney  which  is  removed 
from  the  fire. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1848. 


We  may  inform  our  Canada  correspondent 
that  the  postage  on  "  The  Friend,"  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  one  cent  and  a  half  per  number 
or  seventy-eight  cents  per  annum.  This  sum 
is  prepaid  by  us  and  charged  to  subscribers. 


RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  from  a  neigh- 
bouring government,  objects  to  some  remarks 
on  religious  conversation,  selected  from  Dy- 
mond's  Essays,  and  recently  reprinted  in  our 
columns.  He  says,  "  the  same  impressions 
were  left  on  my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  them, 
that  I  felt  in  reading  that  work  some  years 
since  ;  and  1  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
talented  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  discourage 
unprofitable  religious  conversation,  has  carried 
his  views  to  an  extreme.  I  note  amongst 
others,  the  following  passages:  'that  religious 
conversation  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  re- 
ligious world  ;'  and  again,  '  such  observations 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  have  served 
to  convince  me,  that  where  the  religious  cha- 
racter is  solid,  there  is  but  little  religious  talk; 
and  that  where  there  is  much  talk,  the  reli- 
gious character  is  superficial,  and  like  other 
superficial  things  is  easily  destroyed.'  " 

We  could  have  wished,  with  our  correspon- 
dent, that  Dymond's  observations  had  been 
more  circumscribed  or  more  explicit,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  mere  conversation 
without  right  feeling  on  religious  subjects 
should  be  avoided. 

Our  correspondent  believes  "  Iherc  is  much 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  luke- 
warm, callous  state  of  indifibrencc  to  all  reli- 


gious subjects,  induced  by  an  inordinate  love 
of  temporal  things,  and  that  if  we  as  a  body 
were  more  deeply  imbued  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  soul's  salvation,  it  would,  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does,  under  a  right  qualifica- 
tion, find  vent  in  words  of  strength  and  encour- 
agement one  to  another,  as  1  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  And 
we  are  told  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  that  'they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
other, and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
Him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
thought  upon  his  name.'  The  children  of  Is- 
rael also  through  Moses,  were  shown  that  duty 
in  the  following  language  :  '  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligent- 
ly unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 

"  However  much  the  foregoing  passages, 
(continues  our  correspondent,)  as  well  as 
others  that  might  be  adduced,  are  capable  of 
being  wrested  or  misconstrued,  1  believe  they 
convey  deep  instruction  to  the  sincere-hearted 
in  our  poor  Society  ;  and  that  the  disposition 
but  loo  prevalent  amongst  us,  to  avoid  and  put 
far  from  us  many  subjects  of  deep  interest  to 
the  rightly  concerned  mind,  and  in  some  cases 
involving  almost  our  existence  as  a  distinct 
Society,  (if  a  belief  in  certain  doctrines  form 
any  part  of  that  distinction,)  is  one  of  the  many 
specious  stratagems  of  our  unwearied  enemy, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  draw  us"  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  ever-blessed  Truth  as  held 
by  our  worthy  predecessors."  In  conclusion, 
he  says,  that  nothing  would  be  further  from 
his  intention  than  to  invite  an  undue  creaturely 
activity  in  the  important  concerns  of  religion. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jos.  Collins,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22;  Mark 
Test,  $1  on  account ;  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  $20,  viz. : 
for  R.  Marriott,  A.  Dcuil,  S.  C.  Hull,  S.  Hull,  Iowa,  P. 
Upton,  D.  Griffin,  A.  M.  Underbill,  W.  P.  Bedell,  and 
T.  Bedell,  $2  each,  for  vol.  22,  and  for  G.  Robinson, 
$2,  vol.  21 ;  Amy  T.  Thomas,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  H.  B.  Ran- 
dall, S2,  vol.  22,  per  S.  Carey  ;  D.  Beard,  Jr.,  for  J. 
Mendenhall,  $14  on  account,  and  for  A.  Elliott,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  M.  D.  House,  per  J.  W.,  Jr.,  $2,  vol. 
22 ;  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  for  J.  Walker  and  D.  Con- 
row,  each  $2,  vol.  21  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  agent,  $2,  vol. 
22,  for  J.  Frame,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  Thomas  Hall,  $2,  to 
No.  24,  vol.  23,  for  T.  Hirst,  $2,  to  No.  24,  vol.  22, 
and  for  Joseph  Walton,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  Israel  Buffington, 
agent,  Fall  River,  for  himself,  for  Palmer  Chase,  and 
do.  for  E.  D.  O,  Ills.,  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  and  do.  for 
Dr.  R.  T.  D.,  Me.,  R.  Lincoln,  A.  C.  Wilbur,  W.  F. 
Wood,  O.  Chase,  M.  Gould,  M.  Buffington,  P.  Tripp, 
and  N.  Buffington,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for  J.  T.  Ken- 
yon,  and  M.  Chase,  each  $2,  vol.  21 ;  H.  C.  Pyle,  per 
J.  W.,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  tencher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Roys'  School,  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street ;  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  instant, 
Thomas  Williamson,  of  this  city,  and  Deborah  M., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Garrigues,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  West  Grove,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Pearson  Thomas,  son  of 
Peter  and  Mary  Thomas,  aged  27  years.  The  de- 
cease of  this  valuable  young  man  is  another  added  to 
the  many  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  human 
calculations;  but  a  few  months  having  elapsed  since 
he  had  been  united  in  the  nearest  and  most  endearing 
of  all  earthly  ties.  The  void  left  by  his  death  will  be 
deeply  and  keenly  felt ;  but  the  comforting  reflection 
is  left,  that  we  believe  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  A 
few  days  before  his  close,  on  being  asked  if  he  had 
any  wish  to  gi-t  well,  he  sweetly  replied,  "  I  could 
wish  to  live  longer ;  but  I  can  truly  say,  the  Lord's 
will  be  done.  I  believe  if  I  am  taken  now,  all  will  be 
well.  I  see  nothing  in  my  way."  He  bore  the  suf. 
ferings  allotted  him  with  patience  and  resignation, 
and  in  calmness  and  without  a  struggle.  May  those 
to  whom  his  memory  is  precious,  seek  to  attain  the 
same  happy  experience,  and  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
same  glorious  rest ! 

 ,  in  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 

inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  John  Clapp, 
Samuel  H.  Clapp,  aged  32  years.  With  an  ingenuous 
and  intelligent  mind,  and  an  energy  of  character  not 
often  surpassed,  he  embraced  with  avidity  the  oppor- 
tunities that  were  afforded  him,  for  improving  and 
qualifying  himself  for  usefulness.  He  soon  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
attained  a  success  and  standing  in  his  profession,  sel- 
dom enjoyed  by  one  of  his  age.  He  entered  upon 
married  life  with  very  bright  prospects  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  but  his  heavenly  Father  saw  meet  to 
mar  them,  for  symptoms  of  a  fatal  disease  soon  made 
their  appearance,  and  though,  for  a  time,  they  seemed 
arrested,  they  returned  and  resisted  every  effort  which 
affection  and  skill  could  suggest  for  their  removal. 
From  the  first,  he  appeared  very  much  to  realize  the 
precarious  tenure  which  he  had  upon  life  ;  he  had 
always  been  of  a  reflecting  and  conscientious  turn  of 
mind,  but  now  he  became  increasingly  serious :  to 
his  own  apprehension,  his  progress  was  slow,  but  his 
letters,  his  conversation,  and  his  love  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  other  serious  reading,  evinced  that  the 
work  of  refinement  and  preparation  was  going  on.  His 
resignation  and  submission,  were  striking  and  touch- 
ing. Diffident  of  himself,  he  was  fearful  least  he 
should  speak  too  strongly  of  his  religious  attainments. 
His  only  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  and  he  committed  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  his  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed,  and  by 
whose  grace  he  could  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
O  Lord,  be  done."  As  his  end  approached,  he  became 
quite  aware  of  the  shortness  of  his  time,  and  near  his 
close,  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  that  grace  which  had 
sustained  him  in  illness,  and  enabled  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  chastening  had  been  in  love.  And 
when  the  summons  came,  we  fully  believe  that  it 
found  him  prepared  and  meet  for  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. 

 ,  on  Fifth. day  morning,  the  16th  inst.,  Samuel 

S.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Kimber,  of  this  city,  in 
the  12th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  82d  year 

of  her  age,  Sarah  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  West  Nottingham,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  on 

the  13th  inst.,  Hannah  Waring,  a  member  of  Notting- 
ham and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  88th 
year  of  her  age. — Before  her  close,  appearing  con- 
scious of  her  approaching  dissolution,  she  bid  those 
by  her  bed-side  very  affectionately  farewell,  saying, 
that  she  would  be  happy,  and  expressing  a  desire  that 
they  might  all  meet  again. 
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Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

PUBLICATION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  BOOKS. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  of  the 
evils  of  pernicious  reading,  of  how  it  enervates 
the  mind,  or  how  it  depraves  the  principles. 
The  complaints  are  doubtless  just.  These 
books  could  not  be  read,  and  these  evils  would 
be  spared  the  world,  if  one  did  not  write,  and 
another  did  not  print,  and  another  did  not  sell, 
and  another  did  not  circulate  them,  Are  those 
then,  without  whose  agency  the  mischief  could 
not  ensue,  to  be  held  innocent  in  affording  this 
agency  ?  Yet,  loudly  as  we  complain  of  the 
evil,  and  carefully  as  we  warn  our  children  to 
avoid  it,  how  seldom  do  we  hear  public  repro- 
bation of  the  writers !  As  to  printers,  and 
booksellers,  and  library  keepers,  we  scarcely 
hear  their  offences  mentioned  at  all.  We 
speak  not  of  those  abandoned  publications 
which  all  respectable  men  condemn,  but  of 
those  which,  pernicious  as  they  are  confessed 
to  be,  furnish  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  and 
are  habitually  sold  in  almost  every  bookseller's 
shop.  Seneca  says,  "  He  that  lends  a  man 
money  to  carry  him  to  [an  evil  place],  or  a 
weapon  for  his  revenge,  makes  himself  a  part- 
ner of  his  crime."  He,  too,  who  writes  or 
sells  a  book  which  will,  in  all  probability,  in- 
jure the  reader,  is  accessory  to  the  mischief 
which  may  be  done  ;  with  this  aggravation, 
when  compared  with  the  examples  of  Seneca, 
that  whilst  the  money  would  probably  do  mis- 
chief but  to  one  or  two  persons,  the  book  may 
injure  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Of  the  wri- 
ters of  injurious  books,  we  need  say  no  more. 
If  the  inferior  agents  are  censurable,  the  pri- 
mary agent  must  be  more  censurable.  A 
printer  or  a  bookseller  should,  however,  re- 
flect, that  to  be  notAso  bad  «s  another,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  being  innocent. 
When  we  see  that  the  owner  of  a  press  will 
print  any  work  that  is  offered  to  him,  with  no 
other  concern  about  its  tendency  than  whether 
it  will  subject  him  to  penalties  from  the  law, 
we  surely  must  perceive  that  he  exercises  but 
a  very  imperfect  virtue.  Is  it  obligatory  upon 
us  not  to  promote  ill  principles  in  other  men  ? 


He  does  not  fulfil  the  obligation.  Is  it  obliga- 
tory upon  us  to  promote  rectitude  b)'  unim- 
peachable example  ?  He  does  not  exhibit  that 
example.  If  it  were  right  for  my  neighbour 
to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  moral  i  }i  ry, 
it  would  not  be  wrong  for  me.  to  accept  and  to 
employ  them. 

1  stand  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  observe 
his  customers  coming  in.  One  orders  a  lexi- 
con, and  one  a  work  of  scurrilous  infidelity  ; 
one  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  and  one  a  new 
licentious  romance.  If  the  bookseller  takes 
and  executes  all  these  orders  with  the  same 
willingness,  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency,  an  incompleteness,  in  his 
moral  principles  of  action.  Perhaps  this  per- 
son is  so  conscious  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  such  books,  that  he  would  not  allow  them 
in  the  hands  of  his  children,  nor  suffer  them  to 
be  seen  on  his  parlour  table.  But  if  he  thus 
knows  the  evils  which  they  inflict,  can  it  be 
right  for  him  to  be  the  agent  in  diffusing  them  ? 
Such  a  person  does  not  exhibit  that  consisten- 
cy, that  completeness  of  virtuous  conduct, 
without  which  the  Christian  character  cannot 
be  fully  exhibited.  Step  into  the  shop  of  this 
bookseller's  neighbour,  a  druggist,  and  there, 
if  a  person  asks  for  some  arsenic,  the  trades- 
man begins  to  be  anxious.  He  considers  whe- 
ther it  is  probable  the  buyer  wants  it  for  a 
proper  purpose.  If  he  does  sell  it,  he  cautions 
the  buyer  to  keep  it  where  others  cannot  have 
access  to  it ;  and,  before  he  delivers  the  pack- 
et, legibly  inscribes  upon  it  Poison.  One  of 
these  men  sells  poison  to  the  body,  and  the  other 
poison  to  the  mind.  If  the  anxiety  and  cau- 
tion of  the  druggist  is  right,  the  indifference  of 
the  bookseller  must  be  wrong.  Add  to  which, 
that  the  druggist  would  not  sell  arsenic  at  all 
if  it  were  not  sometimes  useful;  but  to  what 
readers  can  a  vicious  book  be  useful? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  no  printer  would 
commit  such  a  book  to  his  press,  and  that  no 
bookseller  would  sell  it,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  nine-tenths  of  these  manuscripts  would 
be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  rather,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  written.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious;  and  surely  it  is  not  needful 
again  to  enforce  the  consideration,  that  al- 
though your  refusal  might  not  prevent  vicious 
books  from  being  published,  you  are  not  there- 
fore exempted  from  the  obligation  to  refuse. 
A  man  must  do  his  duty  whether  the  effects  of 
his  fidelity  be  such  as  he  would  desire  or  not. 
Such  purity  of  conduct  might,  no  doubt,  cir- 
cumscribe a  man's  business,  and  so  does  purity 
of  conduct  in  some  other  professions;  but  if 
this  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  contributing  to 
demoralize  the  world,  if  profit  be  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  departure  from  rectitude,  it  will  be 
easy  to  defend  the  business  of  a  pickpocket. 

I  know  that  the  principles  of  conduct  which 


these  paragraphs  recommend,  lead  to  grave 
practical  consequences;  I  know  that  they  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  business  of  a  printer 
or  bookseller,  as  it  is  ordinarily  conducted,  is 
not  consi<-'ent  with  Christ:.;  ?.  uprightness.  A 

rnnn  mny  carry  on  a  business  in  select  works  ; 

and  this,  by  some  conscientious  persons,  is 
really  done.  In  the  present  state  of  the  press, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  considerable  busi- 
ness as  a  bookseller  without  circulating  injuri- 
ous works  may  frequently  be  great, -and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this  difficulty  that  we  see  so 
few  booksellers  amongst  the  Quakers.  The 
few  who  do  conduct  the  business  generally  re- 
side in  large  towns,  where  the  demand  for  all 
books  is  so  great  that  a  person  can  procure  a 
competent  income  though  he  excludes  the  bad. 

He  who  is  more  studious  to  justify  his  con» 
duct  than  to  act  aright,  may  say,  that  if  a  per- 
son may  sell  no  book  that  can  injure  another, 
he  can  scarcely  sell  any  book.  The  answer 
is,  that  although  there  must  be  some  difficulty 
in  discrimination,  though  a  bookseller  cannot 
always  inform  himself  what  the  precise  ten- 
dency of  a  book  is — yet  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  judging,  respecting  numberless 
books,  that  their  tendency  is  bad.  If  we  can- 
not define  the  precise  distinction  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  we  can,  nevertheless,  per- 
ceive the  evil  when  it  has  attained  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  who  cannot  distinguish  day  from 
evening  con  distinguish  it  from  night. 

The  case  of  the  proprietors  of  common  cir- 
culating libraries  is  yet  more  palpable  ;  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  books  which  they 
contain  inflict  injury  upon  their  readers.  How 
it  happens  that  persons  of  respectable  charac- 
ter, and  who  join  with  others  in  lamenting  the 
frivolity,  and  worse  than  frivolity,  of  the  age, 
nevertheless  daily  and  hourly  contribute  to  the 
mischief,  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
of  inconsistency,  it.  is  difficult  to  explain.  A 
person  establishes,  perhaps,  one  of  these  libra- 
ries for  the  first  time  in  a  country  town.  He 
supplies  the  younger  and  less  busy  part  of  its 
inhabitants  with  a  source  of  moral  injury  from 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  exempt.  The 
girl  who,  till  now,  possessed  sober  views  of 
life,  he  leaches  to  dream  of  the  extravagances 
of  love;  he  familiarizes  her  ideas  with  intrigue 
and  licentiousness;  destroys  her  disposition  for 
rational  pursuits;  and  prepares  her,  it  may  be, 
for  a  victim  of  debauchery.  These  evils,  or 
such  as  these,  he  inflicts,  not  upon  one  or  two, 
but  upon  as  many  as  he  can  ;  and  yet  this  per- 
son lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  as  if,  in  all 
this,  he  was  not  offending  against  virtue  or 
against  man ! 


Singular  Phenomenon  in  the  Black  Sea. — 
On  the  4th  of  April,  a  phenomenon,  which 
was  nearly  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
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consequences,  occurred  in  the  Black  Sea.  An 
Austrian  steamer  of  Lloyd's  Company,  the 
Stamboul,  was  proceeding  to  Constantinople 
in  a  calm  state  of  the  weather,  and  was  within 
an  hour's  distance  of  Synope,  when  suddenly 
the  sea  opened  under  her,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  vast  tunnel ;  the  waves,  in  closing,  cover- 
ed her  almost  entirely,  swept  the  deck,  and 
did  the  most  serious  damage.  The  shock  was 
so  violent,  that  several  leaks  were  sprung,  and 
the  vessel  was  sometime  in  recovering  herself 
from  this  terrible  pressure,  and  getting  fairly 
afloat  again.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty that  she  reached  the  port  of  Synope  to  refit, 
after  which,  she  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 

where  6ho  arrived  eafe.  Those  who  were 
witnesses  of  this  accident,  thought  at  first  it 
might  have  originated  in  an  earthquake,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred  elsewhere.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  some  submarine  dislodg- 
ment  opened,  under  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  an 
abyss  into  which  the  waves  rushed,  and  in  this 
way  they  formed  a  gulf,  in  which  she  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  smashed  and  swallowed  up. 
— Journal  de  Coiistantinople. 

Humanity  of  British  Seamen. — Lately, 
whilst  her  Majesty's  steam-sloop  Bloodhound 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphoros,  a 
Turkish  caique,  or  small  skiff,  laden  with 
pappucci,  or  slippers,  was  observed  from  on 
board  the  steamer  to  have  capsized  off  the  Se- 
raglio Point,  and  three  men  and  a  boy  were 
seen  buffetting  with  the  current.  Half  a  dozen 
British  tars,  as  though  with  one  accord,  imme- 
diately plunged  overboard  to  rescue  these  un- 
fortunate beings  from  a  watery  grave.  A  sto- 
ker, of  the  name  of  Rowe,  showed  himself  to 
be  the  most  expert  of  the  party,  being  the  first 
to  reach  the  spot,  when  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seizing  two  men  by  the  hair,  whom  he 
contrived  (o  keep  afloat  until  he  reached  the 
steamer.  The  third  man  was  also  saved  ;  but 
the  boy,  from  his  diminutive  size,  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  seamen  in  the  water.  Not  so, 
however,  by  the  seamen  in  the  vessel.  Capt. 
Phillips,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  threw  oft' his  coat,  instantly  jumped 
overboard,  and  making  direct  for  the  lad, 
reached  him  at  the  very  moment  he  was  sink- 
ing into  a  watery  grave. — Times. 

Arc  the  Planets  Inhabited? 

Are  the  planets  inhabited,  is  a  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  human  mind, 
and  for  a  solution  of  which  we  naturally  look 
to  the  science  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
immense  distance  which  separates  us  from 
even  the  nearest  of  the  planets  is  remembered, 
it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
telescope  affords  no  direct  evidence  on  the 
question,  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth, 
arc  inhabited  globes.  Yet,  though  it  gives  no 
direct  answer  to  this  inquiry,  modern  astrono- 
my has  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  positions  and  motions,  the  phy- 
sical character  and  conditions,  and  the  parts 
played  in  the  solar  system  by  the  several 
globes  of  which  that  system  is  composed, 
which  forms  a  vast  body  of  analogy,  leading 
the  intelligent  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe  the  same  functions,  and  created 
by  the  same  hand,  for  the  same  moral  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  same  destinies,  as  the 
earth. 

Thus  for  example,  we  find  that  those  orbs, 
like  our  own,  roll  in  regulated  periods  round 
the  sun ;  that  they  have  nights  and  days,  and 
successions  of  seasons  ;  that  they  are  provided 
with  atmospheres,  supporting  clouds,  and  agi- 
tated by  winds  ;  and  that  thus,  also,  their  cli- 
mates and  seasons  are  modified  by  evaporation, 
and  that  showers  refresh  their  surfaces.  For 
we  know  that  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds 
is  made  manifest,  there  water  must  exist ;  there 

evaporation  goeo  on  ;  thoro  electricity,  with  its 

train  of  phenomena,  must  reign  ;  there  rains 
must  fall ;  there  hail  and  snow  must  descend. 
It  is  upon  the  planet  Mars  that  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  department 
of  inquiry.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
its  disk  is  seen  to  be  mapped  out  by  a  varied 
outline,  some  portion  as  being  less  reflective 
than  land. 

Baer  and  Maedler,  two  Prussian  astrono- 
mers, have  devoted  many  years  labour  to  the 
examination  of  Mars,  and  the  result  has  put 
us  in  the  possession  of  a  map  of  the  geography 
of  that  planet  almost  as  exact  and  well  defined 
as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own  ;  in  fact, 
the  geographical  outlines  of  land  and  water 
have  been  made  apparent  upon  it.  But  a  still 
more  extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to  this 
planet  remains  to  be  considered. 

Among  the  shaded  markings  which  have 
been  noted  by  the  telescope  upon  its  disk,  a 
remarkable  region  of  brilliant  white  light, 
standing  out  in  boldest  relief,  had  been  observ- 
ed surrounding  the  visible  pole.  This  highly 
illuminated  spot  is  to  be  seen  most  plainly 
when  it  emerges  from  the  long  night  of  the 
winter  season ;  but  when  it  has  passed  slowly 
between  the  heat  of  the  solar  beams,  it  is  found 
to  have  gradually  contracted  its  dimensions ; 
and  at  last,  before  it  has  plunged  into  light  on 
the  opposite  side  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 
But  the  opposite  pole,  then  coming  into  similar 
relation,  is  found  to  be  furnished  with  a  little 
luminous  spot,  which  in  its  turn,  dissolves  as 
it  becomes  located  by  the  summer  sun.  Now 
these  facts  prove  to  us  incontestably,  that  the 
very  geographical  regions  of  Mars  are  fac- 
similes of  our  own.  In  the  long  polar  winters 
the  snows  accumulate  in  the  resolution  of  its 
high  northern  and  southern  latitudes,  until  they 
become  visible  to  us  in  consequence  of  their 
reflective  properties ;  and  these  are  slowly 
melted  as  the  sun's  rays  gather  power  in  the 
advancing  season,  until  they  cease  to  be  ap- 
preciable to  terrestrial  eyes.  The  fact  is  a 
most  striking  one  in  reference  to  the  present 
question. —  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quar- 
terly. 


The  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  affairs  of  this  Institute  are  advancing 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  east  wing 
of  the  noble  edifice  is  almost  entirely  comple- 
ted, excepting  in  regard  to  heating  and  light- 
ing ;  and  the  west  wing  is  enclosed,  and  its 
accompanying  tower  carried  up,  which  pre- 


sents quite  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
smaller  lecture  room,  that  in  the  east  wing,  is 
also  completed,  in  which  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  vari- 
ous subjects  during  the  coming  winter  by  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.  The  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  recently  presented 
to  the  Institution  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  been  received  and  deposited  in 
the  east  wing.  The  value  of  this  donation  we 
know  not  how  to  estimate ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  packed  up  in  about  one 
hundred  boxes,  and  that  a  schooner  was  char- 
tered for  the  especial  purpose  of  bringing  it  to 
Washington.  Many  of  the  articles  have  a 
-value  far  greater  than  that  of  their  practical 
application,  since  they  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  in 
our  country. 

We  have  again  been  examining,  and  with 
renewed  pleasure,  the  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge."  Its  literary  merits  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  all 
that  we  now  have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  superbly 
printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of 
art.  The  appropriate  motto  to  this  work  is 
taken  from  Smithson's  manuscripts,  and  is  as 
follows  :  "  Every  man  is  a  valuable  member 
of  society  who,  by  his  observations,  researches 
and  experiments,  procures  knowledge  for  men." 
It  is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  original  memoirs  on 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  published  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  not  to  pub- 
lish separate  books,  but  a  series  of  quarto 
volumes  consisting  of  separate  memoirs,  simi- 
lar to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  learned 
Societies.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  volume 
consists  of  a  single  memoir;  the  next  volume, 
however,  will  embrace  a- number  of  papers  on 
different  subjects.  Arrangements  are  already 
being  made  for  transmitting  copies  of  this 
publication  to  the  more  distinguished  Societies 
of  the  world,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
Stockholm,  Paris,  Naples,  Florence,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  Copies  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
principal  scientific  and  literary  institutions  of 
our  own  country.  This  publication,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  intended  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  will  consist  entirely  of  original 
matter,  new  facts,  new  thoughts,  and  new 
principles.  Another  series  of  volumes  will  be 
published  of  a  more  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  general  diffusion,  and  intended  to 
post  up  from  time  to  time,  the  various  dis- 
coveries made  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  will  probably  be 
published  during  the  coming  year. — National 
Intelligencer. 

India  Rubber  Legs. — A  London  inventor 
has  applied  vulcanized  India  rubber  to  the 
purpose  of  making  artificial  legs,  which  are 
sai'd  to  be  the  most  useful  substitutes  for  a 
limb  that  have  yet  been  devised. — Late  Paper. 
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Disinfecting  Property  of  Coffee. — Coffee 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means,  not  only  of 
rendering  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  inno- 
cuous,  but  of  actually  destroying  them.  A 
room  in  which  meat  in  an  advanced  degree  of 
decomposition  had  been  kept  some  time,  was 
instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an  open  cof- 
fee roaster  being  carried  through  it,  containing 
a  pound  of  coffee  newly  roasted.  In  another 
room,  exposed  to  the  effluvium  occasioned  by 
the  clearing  out  of  a  dung-pit,  so  that  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  ammonia  in  great  quantity 
could  be  chemically  detected,  the  stench  was 
completely  removed  within  half  a  minute  on 
the  employment  of  three  ounces  of  fresh  roast- 
ed coffee;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
were  permanently  cleared  of  the  same  smell 
by  being  simply  traversed  with  the  coffee 
roaster,  although  the  cleansing  of  the  dung-pit 
lasted  for  several  hours  longer.  Even  the 
smell  of  musk  and  castoreum,  which  cannot 
be  overpowered  by  any  other  substance,  is 
completely  dispelled  by  the  fumes  of  coffee  ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  odour  of  assafce- 
tida. — Medical  Gazette. 

New  Life  Boat. — A  valuable  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  life-boats  has  just  been 
perfected  by  that  talented  marine  mechanician, 
Captain  J.  Keyse,  by  which  the  buoyancy  of 
vessels  of  this  description  has  been  increased 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  model-boat, 
built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Keyse,  at 
Walworth,  is  only  26  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  carry  four  and  a  half 
tons.  By  means  of  what  is  technically  called 
a  "  watercourse,"  introduced  just  below  the 
water-mark,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  impossible 
to  upset  the  barque,  upon  the  safety  of  which 
so  many  lives  frequently  depend.  Another 
inimitable  contrivance  which  Captain  Keyse 
has  introduced,  enables  the  generous-hearted 
sailors  who  peril  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of 
the  shipwrecked,  to  lower  the  mast  on  nearing 
a  rock,  for  a  landing-bridge  ;  and  its  efficiency 
in  this  respect  is  increased  tenfold,  by  its  being 
removable  upon  a  swivel  to  either  end  of  the 
life-boat.  The  model-boat,  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Admiralty,  will  be  removed 
shortly  to  Woolwich  for  trial.  Captain  Keyse 
is  also  the  inventor  of  a  floating  line,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
valuable  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck. — English 
Paper. 


An  Evil  of  Establishments. — In  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  their  ministers,  and  must  accept  just 
such  as  are  sent  to  them,  whether  good  or  bad. 
An  irreligious  and  ungodly  nobleman  has  often 
the  undisputed  right  of  selecting  whom  he 
pleases,  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people. 
The  evils  resulting  from  such  a  practice  are 
many,  and  aggravated.  We  need  not  enume- 
rate them.  One  illustration  is  furnished  by 
our  late  foreign  papers.  A  rector  with  an  am- 
ple salary,  contrived  annually  to  sink  deeply 
into  debt ;  this,  as  stated  in  evidence,  was  in 
consequence  of  "  extravagant  and  intemperate 
habits."  His  creditors  having  borne  long  with 
him,  and  distrusting  his  intention  to  pay,  sued 


him  at  law.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and 
the  Court  decided  that  his  income  from  his 
Church,  should  be  taxed  $500  a  year,  until  he 
had  paid  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness,  which 
amounted  to  $10,000.  Thus  the  people  were 
literally  to  be  taxed  for  twenty  years,  to  pay 
the  debts  incurred  by  an  extravagant  and  in- 
temperate minister.  Not  a  word  about  the 
Bishop  disciplining  him  ;  no  better  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  relief  for  them  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  such  an  ungodly  shepherd. — Presby- 
terian. 


The  Shower  of  Stones. 

HAILSTORM  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  And  it  came  to'pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Is 
rael,  and  were  in  the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that 
the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon 
them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died  :  they  were  more 
which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  chi" 
dren  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword." — Joshua  x.  11. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  shower  of  hail- 
stones, or  of  bodies  actually  stony,  or  at  least 
mineral,  is  here  intended.  The  text  literally 
rendered  is,  "  And  Jehovah  caused  great  stones 
to  fall  [or  to  be  cast  down]  upon  them,  and 
many  more  died  by  the  hailstones  than  by  the 
sword."  This  would  be  clear  enough  were  it 
not  that  the  word  rendered  hail,  in  its  proper 
bearing  and  connexion  here,  seems  less  to  state 
that  the  stones  were  actually  hailstones,  than 
to  express  the  vast  quantity,  the  force,  and 
execution  of  the  stony  shower  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  flying,  or  falling,  as  thick  as  hail,  is 
common  in  all  ancient  languages,  and  is  re- 
tained in  most  of  the  modern.  On  this  ground 
many  interpreters,  especially  of  late  years, 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  a  shower  of 
stones  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural  expla- 
nation. This  question  has  been  argued  with- 
out any  wish  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  pro- 
digy. That  is  nearly  the  same  either  way  : 
for  hailstones  capable  of  killing  men,  are  about 
as  rare  as  showers  of  stone,  while  the  latter  are 
more  capable,  when  they  do  occur,  of  produc- 
ing serious  effects.  That  the  shower  was 
timed  so  opportunely,  and  that  it  did  not  fall 
on  the  Israelites,  but  only  on  their  enemies, 
are  circumstances  sufficient  to  refer  the  phe- 
nomenon to  its  true  source,  whether  it  were  of 
stones  or  of  hail.  Either  way,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  natural  agency  was  employ- 
ed. It  was  the  time  and  the  application  that 
constituted  the  supernatural  interposition.  A 
shower  of  stones  is  as  natural  as  a  shower  of 
hail,  but  it  is  certainly  of  far  less  frequent  oc- 
currence. Several  instances  of  such  showers, 
some  of  them  extensively  fatal  to  life,  have 
been  recorded  by  the  most  credible  ancient  his- 
torians, and  some  have  occurred  to  modern 
observation.  The  countries  in  which  the  re- 
corded instances  have  occurred  the  most  fre- 
quently, are  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  fact  of  such  showers  is  now  no  longer 
doubted  by  any  scientific  man,  although  they 
account  for  them  rather  differently.  So  lately 
as  1803,  and  so  near  as  L'Aigle  in  Normandy, 
there  was  a  fall  of  several  stones,  weighing 
from  ten  to  seventeen  pounds  each. 

Yet  that  hailstones  might  be  an  adequate 


second  cause  of  the  described  effect,  is  proved 
by  numerous  examples  of  old  and  modern  date. 
Such  have  indeed  occurred  in  our  own  island. 
Dr.  Halley  describes  two  remarkable  falls  of 
hail  which  occurred  in  April  and  May,  1697. 
The  latter  was  the  most  extraordinary.  It  oc- 
curred in  Hertfordshire  after  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Several  persons  were  kill- 
ed by  the  hail,  their  bodies  being  beaten  black 
and  blue ;  vast  oaks  were  split  by  it,  and  fields 
of  rye  cut  down  as  with  a  scythe.  The  stones 
measured  from  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference.  Their  figures  were 
various,  some  angular,  some  oval,  some  flat. 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  229.)  In 
the  remarkable  hail-fall  described  by  Dr.  Neill, 
(Edin.  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  ix.,)  which  occur- 
red during  a  thunder-storm  in  the  Orkneys, 
July  24th,  1818,  mingled  with  ordinary  hail 
were  enormous  masses  of  ice,  some  as  large 
as  the  egg  of  a  goose,  wherebv  animals  were 
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killed,  and  several  persons  wounded.  An 
enormous  hailstone  is  recorded  to  have  fallen, 
among  other  large  masses,  at  Handsworth 
House,  near  Birmingham,  during  a  thunder- 
storm in  July,  1811.  It  consisted  of  a  cuboi- 
dal  mass,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  resembled  a  congeries  of  frozen  balls, 
about  the  size  of  walnuts.  (Traill's  Physical 
Geography,  p.  192.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  illustrations 
of  hailstones  capable  of  producing  such  effects 
as  are  indicated,  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1831,  at  Constantinople,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Commodore  Porter,  at  that  time  the  Ame- 
rican Envoy  at  the  Porte  :  "  We  had  got  per- 
haps a  mile  and  a  half  on  our  way  (down  the 
Bosphorus,)  when  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west 
gave  indication  of  an  approaching  rain.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  discovered  something  falling 
from  the  heavens  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  of 
a  whitish  appearance.  I  could  not  conceive 
what  it  was,  but  observing  some  gulls  near,  I 
supposed  it  to  be  them  darting  for  fish;  but 
soon  after  discovered  that  they  were  large  balls 
of  ice  falling.  Immediately  we  heard  a  sound 
like  rumbling  thundeiyor  ten  thousand  carri- 
ages rolling  furiously  over  the  pavement.  The 
whole  Bosphorous  was  in  a  foam,  as  though 
heaven's  artillery  had  been  discharged  upon 
us  and  our  frail  machine.  Our  fate  seemed 
inevitable  ;  our  umbrellas  were  opened  to  pro- 
tect us,  the  lumps  of  ice  stripped  them  into  rib- 
ands. We  fortunately  had  a  buffalo's  hide  in 
the  boat,  under  which  we  crawled  and  saved 
ourselves  from  further  injury.  One  man  of  the 
three  oarsmen  had  his  hand  literally  smashed  ; 
another  much  injured  in  the  shoulder,  and  all 
more  or  less  injured.  A  smaller  kaick  ac- 
companied with  my  two  servants.  They  were 
both  disabled,  and  are  now  in  bed  with  their 
wounds :  the  kaick  was  terribly  bruised.  It 
was  the  most  awful  and  terrific  scene  that  I 
ever  witnessed  ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  be  exposed  to  such  another.  Balls  of  ice 
as  large  as  my  two  fists  fell  into  the  boat :  and 
some  of  them  came  with  such  violence  as  cer- 
tainly to  have  broken  an  arm  or  leg,  had  they 
struck  us  in  those  parts.  One  of  them  hit  the 
blade  of  an  oar,  and  split  it.  The  scene  last- 
ed, may  be,  five  minutes,  but  it  was  five  min= 
utes  of  the  most  awful  feeling  that  I  ever  expe» 
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rienced.  When  it  passed  over  we  found  the 
surrounding  hills  covered  with  masses  of  ice, 
I  cannot  call  it  hail ;  the  trees  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  limbs,  and  everything  looking  des- 
olate. We  proceeded  on  our  course  however, 
and  arrived  at  our  destination,  drenched  and 
awestruck.  The  ruiu  had  not  extended  so  far 
as  Candalie,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  them 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  nervous  and  agi- 
tated condition  in  which  we  arrived.  The 
Reis  Effendi  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  so  agita- 
ted when  in  action.  I  answered,  No  ;  for  then 
I  had  something  to  excite  me,  and  only  human 
means  to  oppose.  He  asked  the  Minister  if  he 
ever  was  so  affected  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea? 
He  answered,  No  ;  for  then  he  could  exercise 
his  skill  to  disarm  or  render  harmless  the  ele- 
ments. He  asked  him  why  he  should  be  so 
affected  now?  He  replied,  '  From  the  awful 
idea  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  hand  of 
God,  with  stones  from  heaven,  when  resistance 
would  be  vain,  and  when  it  would  be  impious 
to  be  brave.'  He  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  '  God  is  great !' 

"  I  returned  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Buy- 
ukdere.  The  sun  was  out  in  all  its  splendour ; 
at  a  distance  all  looked  smiling  and  charming  ; 
but  a  nearer  approach  discovered  roofs  cover- 
ed with  workmen  repairing  the  broken  tiles, 
desolated  vineyards,  and  shattered  windows. 
Two  boatmen  were  killed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  village,  and  I  have  heard  of  broken  bones 
in  abundance.  Many  of  the  thick  brick  tiles 
with  which  my  roof  is  covered  are  smashed  to 
atoms,  and  my  house  was  inundated  by  the 
rain  that  succeeded  this  visitation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was. 
Imagine  to  yourself,  however,  the  heavens 
suddenly  frozen  over,  and  as  suddenly  broken 
to  pieces  in  irregular  masses,  of  from  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  weight,  and  precipitated  to 
the  earth.  My  own  servants  weighed  several 
pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  and  many 
were  found  by  others  of  upwards  of  a  pound. 
There  were  many  which  fell  around  the  boat 
in  which  I  was,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
large  as  the  swell  of  Ti  large-sized  water  de- 
canter."—  S.  School  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scnllcrgooil  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he  had  al- 
ready experienced  in  his  religious  labours,  from 
the  spirit  of  hostility  that  was  abroad,  we  find 
Abel  Thomas  in  the  next  year,  1779,  visiting 
Warrington  and  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting, 
having  Samuel  Hughes  for  a  companion. 
Again,  in  the  very  eaily  part  of  1781  this  in- 
defatigable labourer  for  I  lie  good  of  others  tra- 
velled south,  accompanied  by  Amos  Lee. 
Visiting  meetings  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, they  passed  down  to  Camden  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  were  arrested  by  the 
American  nrmy.  In  their  travels  they  had 
experienced  many  trials  and  exercises,  for  the 
country  was  overrun  by  men  of  evil  passions, 
who  robbed  strangers  at  their  pleasure,  and 
sometimes  shot  down  unoffending  travellers  in 
order  to  plunder  I  hem.  The  following  extract 
from  a  narrative  Abel  sent  to  the  Friends  of 


his  Monthly  Meeting,  gives  some  particulars  of 
what  had  befallen  them.  This  account  he 
forwarded  by  his  companion  from  New  Gar- 
den, North  Carolina. 

"To  Friends   of  Exeter   Monthly  Meeting, 
Betks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

"  Dear  Friends, — I  believe  it  my  duty  to 
give  you  a  short  account  of  the  reason  of  my 
long  stay  from  my  family  and  friends,  and 
why  I  did  not  return  with  my  companion,  and 
the  reason  why  my  companion  left  me;  as 
also  to  give  you  to  understand,  that  1  am 
afflicted,  but  not  forsaken.  When  we  came  to 
a  meeting  at  Pedee,  in  ihe  south  part  of  North 
Carolina,  a  large  American  army  passed  by 
us  into  South  Carolina,  and  encamped  in  the 
road  to  a  little  meeting,  not  far  from  Camden. 
I  thought  1  saw  clearly,  that  it  was  best  for  us 
to  follow  them,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up,  as 
prisoners,  to  the  captain  of  the  provost-guard. 
The  officers  gathered  about  us.  Our  horses 
were  taken  from  us,  but  our  saddles  and  sad- 
dle-bags we  had  with  us  in  our  confinement. 
Our  papers  were  soon  demanded,  and  read 
over,  and  we  were  closely  examined  :  some  of 
our  papers  were  sent  to  the  head  general. 
They  gave  us  to  expect  we  should  have  a  pass 
to  go  home,  if  we  would  promise  to  go  ;  but  1 
could  not  make  such  a  promise,  being  bound 
in  spirit  to  do  my  endeavours  to  visit  Friends 
in  South  Carolina,  if  not  in  Georgia.  In  the 
time  of  our  confinement,  we  had  the  company 
of  several  officers,  one  at  a  time.  They  be- 
haved civil,  but  were  full  of  talk  and  foolish 
imaginations  concerning  us.  Let  me  never 
forget  my  Master's  kindness  in  a  time  of  need  : 
I  had  talk  enough  for  them  all,  which  they 
could  not  gainsay  or  condemn.  At  length 
they  concluded,  yea,  one  of  them  told  me,  that 
I  was  a  crafty  fellow,  chosen  by  our  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Pennsylvania  to  survey  the  south- 
ern States,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  British  troops, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  We  were  often  press- 
ed to  promise  to  go  home,  which  I  as  often 
punctually  refused  ;  giving  them  such  reasons 
for  it  which  they  could  not  answer. 

"  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  captain  on 
Sixth-day  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  First-day 
morning  following,  about  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore day,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  camp, 
the  officers  riding  to  and  fro,  ordering  the  sol- 
diers to  make  haste  and  parade  ready  to 
march.  When  our  captain  had  got  his  men 
in  order,  with  many  prisoners,  he  honoured 
us  so  much  as  to  rank  us  next  to  him,  and  so 
he  marched  on  with  his  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  we  following  him.  We  marched 
near  twenty  miles,  and  then  encamped.  When 
we  first  set  out,  1  was  thoughtful  how  we 
should  get  along,  for  several  reasons,  if  they 
marched  far.  We  had  eaten  sparingly  the 
day  before,  and  then  had  but  little  more  than 
one  biscuit  and  n  little  piece  of  meat  between 
us  both,  and  had  our  bags  and  great-coats  to 
carry  ;  and  what  made  it  seem  more  trying, 
the  sand  was  deep"  and  slavish,  and  my  boots 
stiff  and  heavy.  The  thought  of  these  things, 
for  a  time,  seemed  grievous.  I  began  to  in- 
quire fur  my  [Divine]  Master,  and  when  I  had 
(bund  him,  I  conversed  with  him  as  though  he 


was  present,  and  told  him  as  though  he  knew 
it  not,  that  I  had  left  my  dear  wife  and  all 
that  I  had  that  was  near  and  dear  to  me  for 
the  love  I  had  for  Him,  and  did  entreat,  that 
he  would  not  leave  me  now  in  a  time  of  trial : 
and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  me,  and  with  an 
encouraging  language,  conveyed  to  my  under- 
standing as  with  these  words,  '  Fear  not,  my 
servant,  I  will  be  with  thee.'  The  praise  of 
all  be  given  to  Him,  for  he  is  worthy  :  he  did 
fulfil  his  promise  to  my  admiration. 

"  We  marched  fast.  I  ate  but  little  more 
than  half  a  biscuit  that  day,  and  yet  could  not 
perceive  myself  hungry  or  weary.  I  found 
freedom  to  be  cheerful  in  conversation  with 
the  captain  and  with  his  men.  The  officers 
passing  and  repassing,  generally  took  notice 
of  us.  Some  of  them  asked  how  we  were.  \ 
answered  as  I  felt,  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  I  could.  We  were  now  encamped  in  the 
wilderness  under  guard,  but  had  liberty  to 
walk  out,  one  at  a  time.  I  went  out  that  af- 
ternoon, from  tent,  to  tent,  amongst  the  officers, 
making  known  to  them  our  circumstance, 
where  we  desired  to  go,  and  what  our%usiness 
was.  One  of  them  promised  to  let  us  go  in 
the  morning.  I  returned  to  my  companion, 
laid  down  by  him,  but  could  not  sleep,  although 
I  had  not  slept  much  for  several  nights.  Re- 
markable it  appeared  to  me.  that  1  should  be 
well  and  hearty,  and  lively,  without  much  food 
or  sleep.  My  dear  Friends,  search  for  the  rea- 
son :  1  believe  it  to  be  the  Lord's  doings,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  my  view. 

"  The  next  morning  I  went  to  seek  the  offi- 
cer who  had  promised  to  give  us  our  liberty, 
and  after  some  time  found  him,  and  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  promise,  fie  seemed  to  quibble, 
and  put  it  off.  I  thought  he  intended  to  wea- 
ry me  out,  that  so  1  would  promise  to  go 
home.  I  went  to  the  head  officer,  and  made 
my  complaint,  and  he,  in  a  friendly  way,  told 
me  that  we  should  soon  be  released.  Soon 
after,  that  officer  who  had  promised  us  a  per- 
mit, called  me  to  his  tent,  and  wrote  a  pass  for 
us  ;  and  when  he  had  read  it  to  me,  my  spirit 
was  raised  with  zeal  for  my  Master's  honour, 
and  so  I  told  him,  that  I  was  not  to  fear  or  be 
frightened  by  men  when  in  my  Master's  cause. 
Must  we  indeed  go  right  home  without  a 
guard  ?  Nay,  send  a  guard  with  us  for  the 
safety  of  thy  country  !  Yes,  we  have  conclud- 
ed to  go  homeward  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  to  a  settlement  of  Friends  about 
New  Garden,  and  when  we  have  visited  them, 
if  1  find  my  mind  easy  to  return  home  to  my 
wife  and  children,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  but  if  I  find 
my  Master  hath  any  more  service  for  me  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  desire  to  be  enabled 
to  return  to  South  Carolina,  if  not  to  Georgia, 
visiting  my  Friends ;  and  if  I  should  return 
through  this  army,  when  thou  seest  me  ride 
on,  then  remember  what  I  tell  thee  now. 
Officer. — If  you  return  here  again,  you  may 
expect  severity.  Answer. — I  do  not  fear  what 
your  army  can  do  to  me,  for  I  know  that  you 
can  have  no  power  over  this  body,  except  you 
receive  it  from  above  for  some  good  end.  He 
then  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  perhaps  saw 
the  tears  begin  to  run  down  my  cheeks  ;  he- 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  wished  me  a  good  jour- 
ney, got  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off. 
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'  "Our  horses  were  given  to  us;  we  parted 
"      with  our  captain  (of  the  provost)  as  with  a 

I  friend,  and  with  a  raised  voice  bid  his  men 

II  farewell,  and  wished  them  a  better  way  of  liv- 
ing, which  they  returned,  with  gladness  for 

11      our  release.    We  had  about  sixty  miles  to  a 
friend's  house  at  Pedee,  from  whence  we  came, 
y      I  thought  our  being  amongst  them  was  no  dis- 
grace to  our  Society.    O  how  good  it  is  for 
ft      us  to  live  near  the  Truth  !  walking  in  the 
Light,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to 
e      do,  nor  where  to  go,  nor  how  to  behave  our- 
11      selves  before  men  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
ft      for  the  safety  and  peace  of  our  souls.    1  have 
I'       been  much  preserved  in  such  a  state  since  I 
left  you  :  I  am  unworthy  of  such  great  kind- 
8       ness.    The  thoughts  of  the  many  days,  weeks 
I       and  months,  which,  in  time  past,  I  have  spent 
in  the  unnecessary  cares  of  this  world,  do  at 
s      times  grieve  me  :  that,  and  the  sense  I  have  of 
3      the  state  of  the  churches,  is  the  greatest  afflic- 
f       tion  which  I  meet  with.    I  find  hard  work 
ii      amongst  Friends  in  these  southern  provinces, 
ii      but  have  been  helped  by  my  kind  Master,  to 
s       proclaim  his  great  name  :  although  in  a  clumsy 
fl       and  uncustomary  way,  I  generally  feel  relief 
ii       to  my  burdened,  troubled  soul. 
Ii  "I  am  in  a  few  days  intending  to  set  out  for 

!•  South  Carolina  again,  not  knowing  what  may 
s  befall  me  there.  My  greatest  concern  is,  that 
il  I  might  be  profitable  to  my  Master.  I  cannot 
!■  see  the  end  of  my  journey,  nor  the  road  home, 
(1  so  clearly  as  usual.  It  may  be  you  may  see 
my  face  no  more;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  entreat 
i-  you,  in  that  love  which  I  feel  for  you,  that 
',  you  show  kindness  to  my  dear  wife,  and  watch 
n  over  my  children  for  good.  The  reason  of  my 
i,  beloved  companion  leaving  me — I  first  pro- 
posed it  to  his  consideration  for  your  sakes, 

0  lest  you  might  be  uneasy  ;  and  after  consider- 
e       ing  and  looking  at  it,  found  freedom  so  to  do. 

1  It  is  no  small  cross  for  me  to  part  with  him  : 
n       we  have  travelled  together  in  love,  as  brethren 

in  tribulation.  My  love  to  you  all,  my  friends 
r       and  neighbours. 

i  Abel  Thomas." 

"  New  Garden,  North  Carolina, 
,  Fifth  month  6th,  1781." 

Where  Friends  have  been  kept  in  the  faith- 
i        ful  support  of  their  testimonies  they  have  been 
t        preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner.    Few  men, 
however  wicked,  have  the  hardihood  of  con- 
1        tinuing  to  inflict  injury  on  the  meek  and  unre- 
I        sisting.    Our  friend  George  Dillwyn  used  to 
ij        relate  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Easton,  in 
)'        the  New  York  province,  during  the  American 
1        Revolution.     It  was  a  neighbourhood  much 
i        subjected  to  the  inroads  of  scouting  parties  of 
i        both  the  English  and  American  armies,  and 
J        from  which  at  the  advice  of  the  American 
i        Government,  all  the  inhabitants  but  Friends 
j        had  retreated.    Friends,  trusting  to  the  protec- 
tion of  an  overruling  Providence,  continued  at 
their  dwellings,  and  kept  up  their  religious 
meetings.    At  one  time,  that  simple,  honest 
friend  Robert  Nesbitt,  who  resided  about  30 
miles  from  Easton,  walked  thither  through  the 
wilderness,  to  attend  their  week-day  meeting. 
They  sat  down  with  open  doors  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  an  Indian 
came  and  peeped  in  at  them.    Seeing  Friends 
sitting  quietly  together,  he  slipped  inside  of  the 


door,  being  followed  by  a  company  of  his 
countrymen.  They  placed  their  arms  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  took  seats.  When  the 
meeting  closed,  Zebulon  Hoxie,  one  of  the 
Friends  present,  invited  them  to  his  house  to 
refresh  themselves,  which  invitation  they  ac- 
cepted, and  having  partaken  of  his  provisions 
quietly  departed.  Before  going,  however,  the 
chief  warrior  who  could  speak  French,  had  a 
communication  in  that  language  with  Robert 
Nesbitt,  in  which  he  told  him  they  had  come 
to  the  house  intending  to  destroy  all  who  were 
in  it.  Adding,  "  When  we  saw  you  sitting 
with  your  door  open,  without  weapons  of  de- 
fence, we  had  no  disposition  to  hurt  you,  we 
would  have  fought  for  you."  Such  was  the 
language  of  this  chief,  and  yet  this  party  had 
scalps  with  them,  doubtless  torn  from  the 
bleeding  heads  of  some  who  had  not  been  liv- 
ing under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

Another  anecdote  now  recurs  to  memory. 
Leonard  Fell  one  of  our  early  Friends,  was 
attacked  whilst  travelling  alone  by  a  highway- 
man, and  gave  up  without  resistance  at  his  de- 
mand, his  money  and  his  horse.  But  his  Mas- 
ter laying  a  concern  upon  him  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  thief's  soul,  he  warned  him  to  cease 
from  his  evil  way.  The  robber  in  his  rage 
threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  offered  to 
preach  to  him.  But  Leonard  nothing  daunt- 
ed, replied,  "  Though  I  would  not  give  my 
life  for  my  money  or  my  horse,  I  would 
give  it  to  save  thy  soul."  Struck  with  the 
nobility  of  this  sentiment,  the  anger  of  the 
highwayman  departed,  and  he  declared  that 
from  such  a  man  he  would  take  neither  money 
nor  horse.  So  he  returned  all  to  Leonard, 
leaving  him  to  pursue  his  way,  with  a  thankful 
heart,  and  a  portion  of  peace  from  his  Master 
as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  dedication. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedition. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  (London),  1847, 
is  an  article,  the  reading  of  which  interested 
me  much,  so  that  1  have  been  induced  to  tran- 
scribe the  greater  part  of  it  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend." 

The  editor  of  the  "  Nautical"  in  a  short  in- 
troductory, remarks: — "In  July,  1846,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion of  thirteen  persons  from  Churchill  in  Hud- 
son Bay,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  John 
Rae,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  unex- 
plored portion  of  the  Arctic  coast,  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  American  Continent. 
This  expedition  has  now  returned,  after  having 
traced  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Lord  Mayor's 
Bay  of  Sir  John  Ross,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla — thus 
proving  Sir  John  to  have  been  correct  in  stat- 
ing Boothia  Felix  to  be  a  peninsula.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract  of 
a  report  received  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  narrative 
will  be  found  too  interesting  to  require  any 
apology  to  our  readers  for  having  encroached 
thus  largely  on  our  pages." 

S.  R. 


"After  leaving  Churchill  the  crews  of  the 
boats  were  divided  into  watches,  so  that  we 
continued  under  sail  day  and  night,  whenever 
the  weather  was  sufficiently  moderate. 

"  On  the  15th,  when  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Fullerton,  we  first  met  with  ice, 
which  was  so  heavy  and  closely  packed,  that 
it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  inlet  that  opportunely 
presented  itself.  We  were  detained  here  two 
days,  during  which  I  found  that  our  harbour 
formed  the  estuary  of  a  considerable  stream, 
on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  which  a  great 
number  of  seals  were  lying.  The  latitude  64° 
6'  45"  N.  was  observed  ;  variation  of  the  com- 
pass 22°  10'  W. 

"  W7e  reached  the  most  southerly  opening 
of  Wager  river  on  the  22nd,  and  were  detain- 
ed all  day  by  immense  quantities  of  heavy  ice 
driving  in  with  the  flood,  and  out  again  with 
the  ebb  tide,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8 
miles  an  hour,  forcing  up  the  ice  and  grinding 
it  against  the  rocks,  causing  a  noise  resembling 
thunder. 

"  On  the  23d  we  made  the  traverse  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wa- 
ger river  with  some  difficulty,  and  holding  on 
our  course  towards  Repulse  Bay,  about  7  p. 
m.  on  the  24th,  we  rounded  Cape  Hope,  and 
sailed  up  during  the  night  to  within  8  miles  of 
the  head  of  the  hay,  where  we  cast  anchor  for 
a  few  hours  under  shelter  of  a  small  island 
near  its  south  shore. 

"  At  3  p.  m.  on  the  25th,  we  entered  Gib- 
son's Cove,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  was  re- 
joiced to  observe  three  Esquimaux  tents,  and 
four  of  the  natives  standing  on  the  shore. 
They  appeared  much  alarmed  at  our  approach  ; 
but  their  frars  were  soon  dispelled  on  my  land- 
ing with  the  interpreter,  and  explaining  our 
friendly  intentions  towards  them.  None  of 
the  party  had  ever  visited  Churchill,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  women  had  seen  Captain  Parry's 
ships  both  at  Igloo-lik  and  Winter  Island,  and 
they  still  wore  beads  round  their  wrists*which 
they  had  obtained  from  on  board  those  vessels. 
They  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  anything  of 
Sir  John  Franklin. 

"From  a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  party,  T 
inferred  that  the  Arctic  Sea  (named  Akkoolee) 
to  the  west  of  Melville  peninsula,  was  not  more 
than  40  miles  distant  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction, 
and  that  about  35  miles  of  the  distance  was 
occupied  by  deep  lakes  ;  so  that  we  would  have 
only  about  5  miles  of  land  to  drag  the  boat 
over;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  I  had  deci- 
ded upon,  even  had  the  distance  been  much 
greater,  in  preference  to  going  round  by  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  strait. 

"  Having  unloaded  the  boats  and  placed  one 
of  them  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  in 
security,  the  other  was  hauled  3  miles  up  a 
rapid  and  narrow  river,  which  flowed  from 
one  of  the  lakes  we  were  to  pass  through. 
This  work  occupied  us  the  whole  of  the  26th, 
as  the  current  was  very  strong,  and  the  chan- 
nel so  full  of  large  boulder-stones  that  the  men 
were  frequently  up  to  the  waist  in  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, whilst  lifting  or  launching  the  boat  over 
these  impediments. 

"  Our  landing  place  was  found  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 66°  32'  1"  N.    The  rate  of  the  chrono- 
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meter  had  become  so  irregular,  that  it  could 
not  be  depended  upon  for  finding  the  longitude. 
During  the  winter  it  stopped  altogether. 

"  On  the  27th,  leaving  one  man  in  charge 
of  our  stores,  &c.  which  were  placed  en  cache 
on  the  rocks,  and  covered  with  oil  cloths,  the 
rest  of  the  party  assisted  by  three  Esquimaux, 
carried  what  baggage  and  provisions  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  boat.  The  distance  from  this 
part  of  the  river  to  where  it  issues  from  the 
lake  being  only  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
current  less  rapid,  we  soon  reached  the  lake 
which  is  6  miles  long,  and  varies  from  half  a 
mile  to  200  yards  in  breadth,  its  depth  being 
in  some  places  upwards  of  30  fathoms. 

"  After  traversing  several  lakes,  and  cross- 
ing over  six  '  portages, '  on  the  1st  of  August 
we  entered  a  shallow  stream  flowing  to  the 
northward.  Following  this  we  arrived  at  5 
o'clock  p.  m.  in  latitude  67°  13'  N.  longitude 
by  account  87°  30'  W.  The  tide  being  out, 
the  men  had  some  rest,  which  they  much  re- 
quired after  their  hard  labour. 

"  I  expected  to  have  got  the  boat  floated 
during  the  night,  but  was  disappointed,  as  the 
water  did  not  rise  by  two  feet  so  high  as  it 
had  done  the  preceding  day,  a  circumstance 
which  I  could  account  l'or  only  by  a  change  of 
wind  from  north-west  to  south. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  we  car- 
ried the  baggage  a  mile  further  down  the 
stream,  and  afterwards  with  much  trouble 
dragged  our  boat  over  some  shoals. 

"  We  were  now  afloat  in  a  salt  water  lake 
of  a  few  miles  in  width,  and  we  steered  to- 
wards the  only  apparent  opening,  bearing 
north.  On  passing  a  point  to  our  left,  two 
Esquimaux  tents  came  to  view.  As  we  had 
not  yet  breakfasted,  I  went  on  shore  while  the 
men  were  cooking,  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  inhabitants.  Alter  calling  once  or  twice 
outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  tents,  an  old 
woman  popped  out  her  head,  and  an  aged 
man  soon  after  appeared.  From  them  I  learn- 
ed that  the  sea  before  us  was  continually  full 
of  ice,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  traversed 
in  their  kyaks  or  small  canoes.  Appearances 
led  me  to  suppose  that  this  information  was  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  attempt 
to  get  forward,  and  at  least  judge  for  myself, 
although  not  a  pool  of  open  water  could  be 
seen  to  seaward. 

"  Alter  landing  three  of  our  men  who  had 
assisted  us  across,  and  who  were  to  return  to 
Repulse  Bay,  and  giving  some  presents  to  our 
new  friends,  we  pushed  oil',  and  stood  to  the 
north-west  among  heavy  and  closely  packed 
ice,  ihrough  which  we  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. Ranges  of  low  granite  hills  lined  the 
coast,  at  some  places  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant  from  it,  at  others  projecting  into  the 
sea. 

"After  tracing  t ho  shore  for  11  miles  we 
passed  a  steep  rocky  point,  which  was  named 
Point  llargrnve.  When  a  few  miles  past 
Point  Hargrove,  being  completely  stopped  by 
ice,  wc  put  ashore,  and  found  a  large  wooden 
sledge,  half  of  which  we  cut  up  for  fuel,  in- 
tending to  pay  the  owner,  whom  I  was  pretty 
sure  of  finding  on  my  return. 

'«  At  11  o'clock  a.  M.  on  the  3d,  wc  rounded 
a  high  bluff  cape,  which  wns  called  after  the 


lady  of  Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 67°  28'  N.  longitude  by  account  87°  40' 
W. 

"  With  much  exertion  we  advanced  three 
miles  beyond  the  cape,  when  we  were  enclosed 
by  the  ice,  so  that  we  could  neither  advance 
nor  retreat.  The  shore  still  kept  its  north- 
west trending,  and  presented  a  succession  of 
low  muddy  points  and  alternate  bays.  Into 
each  of  the  latter  a  deep  ravine  opened,  which 
during  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  must 
form  the  beds  of  considerable  streams,  although 
at  present  they  were  nearly  dry.  The  tides 
were  here  very  irregular  in  their  height,  one 
tide  flowing  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  next  not 
above  half  as  much.  The  depth  of  water 
within  100  yards  of  the  shore  was  from  3  to 
4  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand. 

"  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  off  shore  on  the 
5th,  which  had  but  little  effect  on  the  ice.  I 
therefore  determined  on  returning,  and  if  pos- 
sible crossing  over  to  Melville  peninsula,  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  its  shores  to  the  Fury 
and  Hecla  strait.  By  chopping  off  some  pieces 
of  ice  and  pushing  aside  others,  after  much 
exertion  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  boat 
among  ice  somewhat  less  closely  packed. 
During  our  detention  the  weather  had  been  so 
foggy,  that  no  observations  of  any  value  could 
be  obtained  ;  our  clothes  were  all  the  time  ei- 
ther quite  wet  or  damp  ;  our  fuel  was  nearly 
expended,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in  find- 
ing water  that  was  drinkable. 

"  I  had  travelled  five  miles  along  the  coast, 
but  the  walking  was  so  fatiguing,  that  I  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  performing  the  service  on  foot 
at  this  season. 

"  Working  our  way  among  the  ice  until  a 
mile  or  two  past  Point  Hargrave,  there  now 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  open  water  to  allow 
us  to  cross  over  to  Melville  peninsula,  the 
nearest  point  of  which  bore  N.  E.,  distant  10 
miles. 

"  We  completed  the  traverse  in  five  hours, 
amidst  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  wind  having  shifted  from 
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South-west  to  East. 

"  Having  secured  the  boat  to  the  rocks,  the 
men,  although  drenched  to  the  skin,  went  im- 
mediately to  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes,  eighteen 
hours  hard  work  at  the  oars  and  ice-poles 
having  thoroughly  tired  them  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Wonderful  Phenomenon. — A  singular 
phenomenon  was  brought  to  light  recently,  in 
the  township  of  Greenfield,  about  eight  miles 
from  this  city.  The  facts  are  very  nearly  as 
follows: — The  Messrs.  Grangers,  in  boring  to 
find  water  to  supply  their  steam  saw-mill,  sunk 
a  four  inch  hole  to  the  depth  of  70  feet,  when 
they  struck  a  vein  or  cavity.  As  they  with- 
drew the  auger  from  the  hole,  to  their  great 
surprise,  it  was  followed  by  a  violent  current 
of  air  that  threw  up  stones  as  large  as  hen 
i,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  For  a  few  mo- 
meats,  when  the  hole  was  first  opened,  the  air 
was  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  water  which 
was  thrown  ten  or  twelve  feel  high.  The  wa- 
ter, however,  soon  ceased  coming,  and  the  air 


gushed  out  with  such  force,  that  the  roar  could 
be  distinctly  heard  fifty  or  sixty  rods  distant. 
On  touching  fire  to  the  air  it  caught,  and  the 
flames  flashed  twenty  feet  high,  and  came  near 
burning  the  building  covering  the  machinery, 
in  which  it  is  located.  They  finally  succeed- 
ed, with  considerable  difficulty,  in  stopping  it, 
by  forcing  down  blankets,  and  driving  a  spile 
into  the  hole,  which  was  their  only  means  of 
stopping  the  air  or  gas,  and  extinguishing  the 
flames.  For  several  moments  after  the  hole 
was  stopped,  the  earth  trembled  and  shook  for 
some  distance  around,  as  though  an  eruption 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  people,  who, 
by  this  time  had  gathered  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms,  and  scattered  with  all  possible  ra- 
pidity. From  the  time  it  was  opened  till  it 
was  thus  closed,  was  about  six  hours,  and  the 
air  gushed  out  all  of  the  time  with  unabated 
force. — Detroit  Daily  Advertiser. 

Grounds  Devoted  to  Pasturage. — Most  far- 
mers or  graziers  have  probably  observed  large 
rank  bunches  of  grass  remaining  untouched, 
though  the  feed  was  scanty  and  short  all 
around.  The  reason  why  animals  will  not  eat 
it,  is  probably  because  it  is  not  so  sweet,  or 
that  some  disagreeable  odour  arises  from  it. 
Most  horses  and  cattle  will  eat  it  readily,  if  it 
be  mowed,  and  partly  or  wholly  dried,  cured 
or  made  into  hay ;  but,  by  experiment,  I  find 
that  the  best  way  is  to  salt  it  well.  The  salt 
should  be  fine,  and  sown  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on.  The  salt  that  is  not  eaten  by 
the  cattle,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  soil, 
and  destructive  to  worms  and  all  insects  feed- 
ing on  grass. — Late  Paper. 

Grapes. — The  produce  of  grapes  is  so  abun- 
dant near  Paris,  that  the  peasants  fear  to  bring 
any  inferior  quality  inside  the  walls,  lest  they 
should  not  sell  for  six  centimes  the  two-pound 
weight,  the  amount  of  entrance  duty  to  which 
they  are  subject.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
regular  fair  of  grapes  is  established  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Paris,  to  which  the  troops  in  par- 
ticular resort,  and  are  to  be  seen  loaded  each 
with  three  pounds  weight,  which  they  pur- 
chase for  three  half-pence,  and  which  are  duty 
free. — Ibid. 


Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad.  —  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles  in  length,  making  the  whole 
distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles.  This  line  cross- 
es the  Allegheny  mountains  at  Sugar  Run 
Gap  ;  and  from  Harrisburg  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles,  the  line  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Juniata  river,  and  has  no  grade  greater 
than  twenty-one  feet  per  mile.  The  curvatures 
are  easy,  and  the  road  adapted  to  high  veloci- 
ties. The  mountain  is  ascended  on  the  eastern 
side  by  12  3-10  miles  of  a  grade  of  eighty  feet 
per  mile,  similar  to  that  on  the  Western  Rail- 
road of  Massachusetts.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  then  passed  by  a  tunnel  seven 
hundred  yards  long,  and  the   line  from  the 
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summit  to  Pittsburg,  is  one  hundred  and  six 
miles  long,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  fifty-two 
feet  per  mile. 

The  railroad  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
by  the  way  of  Massillon,  Wooster,  and  Colum- 
bus; while  the  distance  by  the  Ohio  river  is 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  or  one-half 
longer  than  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  may 
be  traversed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time 
required  by  steamboats  on  the  river.  The 
railroad  in  Ohio,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  will  traverse  the  elevated  table  lands  of 
that  State,  which  are  very  favourable  .for  rail- 
road construction. — Jour,  of  Science. 

.Batter  Do  it  at  Once. — It  was  a  whimsical 
plan,  that  of  my  dear  old  grandmother.  If 
ever  she  found  a  hole  in  a  towel  or  tablecloth, 
she  pinned  it  up,  with  a  label  appended,  "must 
be  mended  „•"  and  it  was  then  committed  to  a 
drawer  in  her  wardrobe,  probably  never  to  be 
thence  removed  so  long  as  my  grandmother 
lived.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me,  there  are  many 
more  things  in  the  world  which  we  all  agree 
must  be  mended,  besides  my  old  grandmother's 
towels  and  tablecloths.  We  each  have  our 
own  individual  failings,  which  must  be  mend- 
ed. Let  us  look  to  them,  and  instead  of  imi- 
tating my  grandmother's  example,  as  we  are 
sadly  too  much  disposed  to  do,  let  us  begin  to 
mend  the  moment  we  have  decided  what  must 
be  mended. — People's  Journal. 

Science. — We  talk  of  the  pride  of  science. 
But  science  manifests  wisdom  and  foreshadows 
success,  when  it  assumes  its  humblest  attitudes. 
To  learn  that  we  are  unlearned,  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  great  extent  of  power  that  sur- 
rounds us,  to  feel  how  much  of  it  is  unattain- 
able, and  in  humble  hope  to  try  to  reach  the 
lowest  limits  of  ils  lofty  sphere,  and  make  a 
little  segment  of  it  our  own,  are  genuine  marks 
of  merit,  and  just  aspirings  of  devout  ambition. 
Science  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  mode  of 
making  some  of  them  available  to  purposes  of 
human  life.  A  development  of  her  seeming 
mysteries  is  the  utmost  aim  and  end  of  scien- 
tific investigations  the  most  profound.  Philo- 
sophy in  its  abstruse  and  successful  labours, 
can  at  last  only  hope  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  set  in  motion,  the  operation  of  her 
simple  laws.  The  earliest  and  the  latest  les- 
son in  the  ample  book  of  science,  is  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  Nature.  Her  merest  elements 
are  full  of  wisdom :  her  sublimest  efforts  are 
not  without  simplicity.  The  inspiration  of  the 
brightest  intellects,  has  been  traced  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  humble 
of  her  agencies.  If  a  swallow's  nest  taught, 
according  to  the  ancient  architect,  the  art  of 
thatching  roofs  with  sprigs  and  loam;  if  a 
stagnant  pool  furnished  philosophy  with  the 
element  of  artificial  light;  if  the  wet  string  of 
a  kite  unfolded  the  phenomena  of  electricity  ; 
and  if  fruit  falling  from  the  tree,  demonstrated 
the  agency  which  keeps  in  place  and  motion 
the  universe, — what  undiscovered  secret  may 
not  yet  reward  a  watchful  scrutiny  of  Nature's 
familiar  works?  If  minds  partaking  so  large- 
ly of  celestial  mould  were  thus  inspired,  more 


limited  intelligences  may  be  content  to  bow 
their  heads,  and  derive  instruction  from  the 
same  unerring  source.  Words  wiser  than  the 
examples  of  philosophy  refer  us,  if  we  would 
be  also  wise,  to  the  lowly  example  of  the  hum- 
blest creeping  thing,  that  having  "  no  guide, 
governor  or  ruler,"  "  prepareth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  galhereth  her  food  in  harvest." 
Yet  wisdom  when  even  thus  humbly  taught, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  inspired  teacher,  is 
"more  precious  than  pearls:  all  things  that 
thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
it," — for  "  by  wisdom  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth." — From  Address  by  Jos.  R.  lnger- 
soil,  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Ocfr  18, 
1848. 

From  the  Church  Times. 
THE  MARRIAGE  VOW. 

Speak  it  not  lightly — 'tis  a  holy  thing-, 

A  bond  enduring  through  long  distant  years — 

When  joy  o'er  thine  abode  is  hovering, 

Or  when  thine  eye  is  wet  with  bitterest  tears, 

Recorded  by  an  angel's  pen  on  high, 

And  must  be  questioned  in  Eternity. 

Speak  it  not  lightly — though  the  young  and  gay 
Are  thronging  round  thee  now,  with  tones  of  mirth, 

Let  not  the  holy  promise  of  to-day 

Fade  like  the  clouds  that  with  the  morn  have  birth, 

But  ever  bright  and  sacred  may  it  be 

Stored  in  the  treasure-cell  of  memory. 

Life  may  not  prove  all  sunshine — there  will  come 
Dark  hours  for  all :  O !  will  ye,  when  the  night 

Of  sorrow  gathers  thickly  round  your  home, 
Love  as  ye  did,  in  time  when  calm  and  bright 

Seemed  the  sure  path  ye  trod,  untouched  by  care, 

And  deemed  the  future  like  the  present — fair  ? 

Eyes  that  now  beam  with  health  may  yet  grow  dim, 
And  cheeks  of  rose  forget  their  early  glow  ; 

Languor  and  pain  assail  each  active  limb, 

And  la}',  perchance,  some  worshipped  beauty  low  ! 

Then  will  ye  gaze  upon  the  altered  brow, 

And  love  as  fondly,  faithfully,  as  now? 

Should  fortune  frown  on  your  defenceless  head, 

Should  storms  o'ertake  your  bark  on  life's  dark  sea ; 

Fierce  tempests  rend  the  sail  so  gaily  spread, 
When  hope  her  syren  strain  sang  joyfully — 

Will  ye  look  up,  though  clouds  your  sky  o'ercast, 

And  say,  "  Together  we  will  bide  the  blast  ?" 

Age,  with  its  silvery  looks,  comes  stealing  on, 

And  brings  the  tottering  step,  the  furrowed  cheek — 

The  eye  from  whence  each  lustrous  gleam  hath  gone, 
And  the  pale  lip,  with  accents  low  and  weak: — 

Will  ye  then  think  upon  your  life's  gay  prime, 

And  smiling,  bid  Love  triumph  over  Time  ? 

Speak  it  not  lightly — O  beware,  beware ! 

'Tis  no  vain  promise,  no  unmeaning  word — 
Lo  !  men  and  angels  list  what  ye  declare, 

And  by  the  High  and  Holy  One  'tis  heard  : 
O,  then  contritely  at  His  altar  now 
Pray  ye  for  grace  to  keep  your  marriage  vow. 


Gulta  Perclia. 

Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Chemical  Ga- 
zette, on  the  various  applications  of  Gutta 
Percha. 

"  In  describing  the  process  of  manufacturing 
gutta  percha,  the  author  observed,  that  rude 
blocks  of  the  material  were  first  cut  into  slices, 
by  means  of  a  cutting  machine  formed  of  a 
circular  iron  plate  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter, 
in  which  there  are  three  radical  slots  furnished 
with  as  many  knives  or  blades.  The  blocks 
are  placed  in  an  inclined  shoot,  so  as  to  pre- 


sent one  end  to  the  operation  of  the  cutters. 
The  slices  are  then  placed  in  a  wooden  tank, 
containing  hot  water,  in  which  they  are  left  to 
soak  until  found  in  a  plastic  state.  They  are 
afterwards  passed  through  a  mincing  cylinder, 
similar  to  that  used  in  paper-mills  tor  the  con- 
version of  rags  into  pulp,  and  then  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  cold-water  tanks;  the  water,  in 
cases  of  impure  gutta  percha,  being  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  common  soda  or  chloride  of  lime. 
It  is  next  put  into  a  masticating  machine,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc, 
and  then  pressed  through  rollers;  thus  being 
converted  into  sheets  of  various  width  and 
thickness.  When  necessary,  the  sheets  are 
again  masticated,  and  again  passed  through 
rollers.  These  sheets  are  subsequently  cut 
into  boards  by  vertical  knives,  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table,  along  which  the  sheets 
are  carried  by  a  cloth  or  web  to  another  rol- 
ler, round  which  they  pass,  and  are  cut  into 
the  required  widths.  The  bands  or  straps  are 
then  removed,  and  coiled  up  readv  for  use. 
Driving  bands  for  machinery  are  thus  made, 
and  shoe  soles  and  heels  are  stamped  out  of 
similar  sheets  of  gutta  percha.  In  making 
tubes  or  pipes,  either  of  gulta  percha  or  any  of  its 
compounds,  a  mass  of  gutta  percha,  after  being 
thoroughly  masticated,  is  placed  in  a  metal 
cylinder  furnished  with  a  similar  piston,  by 
which  it  is  pressed  down  into  an  air-box,  kept 
hot  with  steam,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a 
number  of  perforations,  through  which  the 
plastic  material  is  forced  into  a  cup,  whence  it 
passes  out,  round  a  core,  into  the  desired  tubu- 
lar form,  and  thence  through  a  guage  to  the 
required  size,  and  into  a  receiver  of  cold  wa- 
ter, being  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  a  long 
(rough  by  a  cord  passing  round  a  pulley  at  the 
far  end  of  the  trough,  and  returning  to  the 
person  in  attendance  on  the  machine,  who  gra- 
dually draws  the  pipe  away  from  the  air-ma- 
chine. Thus  tubes  of  considerable  length  and 
diameter  are  made  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other 
liquids,  and  are  now  under  test  for  the  convey- 
ance of  gas." 

Watchfulness. — Let  the  time  of  temptation 
be  the  time  of  silence.  Words  react  upon  feel- 
ings ;  and  if  Satan,  in  the  time  of  trials,  can 
induce  us  to  utter  a  hasty  or  unadvised  word, 
he  will  add,  by  so  doing,  to  the  power  of  his 
previous  assaults,  and  increase  the  probability 
of  his  getting  the  victory.  It  is  a  sign  that 
our  wills  are  not  wholly  lost  in  the  will  of 
God,  when  we  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
words  which  imply  election  or  choice,  such 
as, — I  want  this,  or  want  that.  1  hope  it  will 
be  so  and  so;  or  I  hope  it  will  be  otherwise. 
When  our  wills  are  lost  in  the  will  of  God,  all 
our  specific  choices  and  preferences  are  merg- 
ed in  His  preference  and  choice.  The  soul 
truly  loves  the  arrangements  of  God,  whatso- 
ever is  now,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  hereafter, 
its  language  is,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Esteem  not  thyself  better  than  others,  lest 
in  the  sight  of  God  thou  be  accounted  worse 
than  they — neither  be  proud  of  thy  good 
works ;  for  the  judgment  of  God  is  far  differ- 
ent from  the  judgment  of  men. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  2,  1848. 


A  BOMBARDMENT. 
"  We  are  still  without  any  direct  communi- 
cation with  Vienna.  It  appears,  however, 
without  doubt,  that  it  has  been  attacked  and 
bombarded  by  Windischgratz,  and  that  his 
troops  have  suffered  severely  ;  and  when  the 
last  accounts  left,  they  had  failed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Jellachich 
had  been  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  citizens 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  city  rather  than 
surrender.  The  defence  of  Vienna  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  defence  of  Saragossa. 

"  The  latest  intelligence  received  via  rail- 
road is,  that  four  of  the  suburbs,  viz., — Sach- 
tenthal,  Sandstrass,  Jaggerseett,  and  Erdberg, 
are  in  flames,  and  the  cannonade  continued 
without  intermission  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  day.  The  troops  are  in  possession  of  the 
Northern  line,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
taking  any  of  the  suburbs  in  the  Jaggerseett. 
A  tremendous  barricade  had  been  erected, 
which  was  defended  by  eight  cannons,  and  as 
many  companies  of  Burghers.  A  perpetual 
fire  is  kept  up  against  the  enemy,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  husband  the  powder.  There 
was  still  a  supply  of  provisions. 

"  The  Western  conduit,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  has  not  been  destroyed. 
The  dead  are  buried  on  the  glacis,  as  the 
churchyard  is  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Un- 
foriunalely  there  has  been  an  encounter  in  the 
streets,  between  the  tri-coloured  and  the  two- 
coloured  burghers,  in  which  the  latter  were 
overcome,  after  they  had  set  the  streets  on  fire  ; 
this  is,  however,  a  solitary  instance,  as  other- 
wise, great  harmony  prevails.  A  captain  in 
the  National  Guard  has  been  hanged,  as  he 
intended  to  inform  the  enemy  of  a  sally,  which 
was  lo  have  been  made  from  Nussbourf.  There 
is  no  want  of  money,  and  the  Bank  has  not 
yet  been  attacked.  70,000  florins  which  were 
destined  for  ihe  military,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guards.  Jellachich 
and  Anersburg  stand  southward,  and  Wind- 
ischgratz northwards.  The  Polish  Leaguers 
have  had  considerable  losses  at  the  Prater. 
From  60  to  70  were  killed." 

It  must  be  impossible  for  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  a  city,  to 
imagine  to  the  full,  the  condition  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  in  the  midst  of  shattered  and 
burning  houses,  and  the  bodk:s  of  mutilated 
and  dying  fellow-creatures.  Over  the  preced- 
ing sketch  taken  from  a  foreign  paper,  we  can- 
not withhold  a  sigh  of  Christian  sympathy  for 
many  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Vienna  ; 
and  while  we  reflect  that  the  dreadful  conflict 
is  between  professors  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who  come  lo  save  them  from  sin,  and  from  the 
power  of  the  corrupt  lusts  and  passions,  in 
which  all  wars  and  lightings  have  their  origin, 
wo  mourn  over  the  darkness  in  which  such 
professors  arc  enveloped. 

We  talk  of  reformation  and  the  progress  of 
light  and  knowledge,  and  sometimes  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  the  meek  and  merciful  Saviour  is 
gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy,  at  least  over 


many  who  call  him  Lord  ;  but  how  often  are 
we  disappointed.  Nothing,  unless  it  is  the 
love  of  money,  appears  more  captivating  than 
military  glory,  or  more  universally  commends 
men,  than  their  courage  on  the  field  of  battle. 
However  excellent  may  be  the  talents,  exten- 
sive and  valuable  the  acquirements,  and  sound 
the  principles  and  the  religion  of  men,  the 
Christian  world  generally  seem  to  regard  them 
as  secondary  to  the  brave  warrior. 

The  devastations  of  cities  and  countries,  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  are  all  thrown 
out  of  sight  as  long  as  war  is  not  brought  into 
our  midst,  and  our  wives  and  children  are  not 
slaughtered  up  ;  but  were  the  populous  and  rich 
portions  of  the  United  States  overrun  by  mer- 
ciless armies,  our  towns  burnt  down,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  mangled  and  butchered, 
those  who  escaped  would  form  a  different  esti- 
mate of  military  pomp,  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  principles  of  peace. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  steamship 
Cambria  brings  intelligence  that  Vienna  has 
surrendered  to  the  Austrian  troops.  The  ac- 
count states : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  the  imperial 
troops  made  their  final  entrance  into  the  inner 
town,  after  having  taken  all  the  faubourgs. 
Advancing  towards  the  bastions,  upon  which 
white  flags  had  been  raised,  they  were  sudden- 
ly received  by  a  shower  of  balls.  Shells  and 
rockets  were  upon  this  thrown  into  the  town. 
The  imperial  library  and  a  portion  of  the  pal- 
ace were  soon  in  flames.  The  town  submit- 
ted, and  the  Burge,  the  Karnthnerstrasse  and 
the  Stephen's  Square  were  occupied  by  the 
military  ;  a  brisk  fire  was  still  kept  up  upon 
them  from  the  windows.  The  Burge  and 
Karnthner  gates  were  stormed  and  battered  in 
by  the  troops,  and  the  Burg  carried  by  assault. 
The  students  fought  like  mad  men,  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  city  had  given  in,  still  defended 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aula,  support- 
ed by  a  portion  of  the  workmen. 

"  Vienna  has  suffered  considerably  in  many 
parts,  through  the  atrocious  treachery  of  the 
people's  leaders,  which  treachery  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  field-marshal  to 
employ  extreme  measures  within  the  city. 
Thus  the  palace,  the  library,  and  several  pub- 
lic edifices  and  churches  were  on  fire  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Augustine  and  Capu- 
cinc  churches,  which  have  suffered  severely, 
the  fires  that  menanced  the  rest  were  extin- 
guished without  committing  ravages  to  any 
extent.  The  invaluable  contents  of  the  public 
library  have  not  suffered.  The  sufl'erings  of 
the  well-disposed  inhabitants  have  been  intense. 
Bern,  Mcssenhauscn,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
armed  people  and  national  guards,  compelled 
those  who  were  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to 
fight  in  the  front  ranks,  and  thus  these  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  among  the  fallen,  were 
exposed  to  death  in  front  and  in  the  rear." 

What  disgrace  to  professing  Christians! 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  Jehu  Fftwcett,  agent,  Salem,  Columbi- 
ana Co.,  O.,  for  John  Butler.  IS,  vols.  18,  19,  20  and 
21,  lor  Edward  Bonsall,  Jr.,  S3, vol.2),  for  Jesse  Baker, 
I  $2,  to  49,  vol.  22,  for  Saml.  llollingsvorlh,  82,  vol.22, 


and  for  Joshua  Stafford,  Geauga  Co.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  22  ; 
per  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  Somerton,  Belmont  Co.,  O., 
for  Jehu  Bailey,  82,  vol.  22,  and  for  Sarah  J.  Edger- 
ton,  $2,  vol.  22;  Jacob  Roberts,  82,  vol.  22;  Thomas 
Siveter,  Iowa,  82,  to  43,  vol.  22;  per  Samuel  B. 
Smith,  Smyrna,  Harrison  Co.,  O.,  for  Samuel  Smith, 
Joshua  Ellis,  and  Geo.  B.  Walker,  each  $2,  vol.  22. 

Correction  of  receipt  in  No.  10. — For  H.  C.  Pyle, 
read  H.  C.  Woodward,  Unionville,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  per  J.  W.,  Jr.,  82,  vol.  22.  The  first  ten  numbers 
were  sent  to  the  former  name. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  8th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

.The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  2nd  instant. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk* 
Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1848. 


Moral  Almanac,  1849. 
We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and 
others  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  a  few  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  Almanac  for  the  next  year, 
yet  to  be  disposed  of  <\t  the  Depository  of  The 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 


"  Gilpin's  Exiles  in  Virginia,"  are  ready 
for  delivery  at  this  office. 


WANTED 

A  situation  as  a  clerk  or  salesman,  by  a 
young  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping.   Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Tecumsch,  Mich., 
on  Fourth-day,  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  Joseph  C. 
Sattertiiwaite,  to  Elizadeth  M.,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Comfort,  formerly  of  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  9th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Christ'r  Davis,  of  Boston,  to  Elea- 
nor, daughter  of  Abraham  Barker,  of  T. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1848,  Sarah 
H.,  wife  of  Levi  Gove,  of  Lincoln,  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Polly  Gorton,  of  New 
Lisbon,  Otsego  county,  New  York,  aged  44  years. — 
She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Starksboro'  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  had  for  several  years  rendered  accept- 
able service  in  the  church,  ever  desiring  that  the  doc- 
trines thereof  might  be  preserved  in  their  ancient  pu- 
rity. She  bore  the  sufferings  of  a  short  but  very  pain- 
ful illness  without  a  murmur.  Being  filled  with  that 
love  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men,  she  patiently  waited  the  Lord's  own  time,  be- 
lieving that  shfi  should  be  accepted  of  him.  Having 
expressed  that  it  was  trying  to  part  with  her  afflicted 
companion  and  the  dear  children,  (whom  she  com- 
mended to  their  heavenly  Father,  with  the  assurance, 
that  as  He  was  sought  unto,  he  would  watch  over 
them,)  she  embraced,  and  bade  them  all  farewell. — In 
this  bereavement  a  deep  loss  is  felt  not  only  by  her 
family  and  friends,  but  by  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
she  lived,  and  the  Society  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  believing,  that  being  released  from  the  conflicts 
of  time,  she  has  entered  into  that  rest  which  is  pre- 
pared for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  on  the  13th  ult,  at  her  residence  in  this  city, 

in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Baxter,  late  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England. 
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Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

"  There  was  a  thick  fog  with  rain  all  the 
night  of  the  6th,  but  about  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.  E. 
dispersed  the  mist.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  up  we  started,  but  our  progress  was 
very  slow  ;  in  four  hours  we  gained  as  many 
miles,  and  were  again  stopped  by  our  constant 
enemy.  Some  deer  were  seen  feeding  among 
the  rocks,  and  I  landed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring  to  get  some  venison,  but  the  ani- 
mals were  too  shy  to  be  approached.  An 
hour's  sunshine  dried  oiu  <-.lothes  and  bedding, 
and  thus  made  us  feel  rather  more  comfortable 
than  we  had  done  for  some  days  past.  The 
breeze  having  driven  the  ice  a  short  distance 
off  shore,  we  ran  a  league  to  the  northward. 
The  wind  having  increased  to  a  gale,  it  be- 
came dangerous  1o  proceed  among  the  ice;  we 
therefore  pushed  for  ihe  shore,  which  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  we  had  much 
trouble  in  reaching  it,  although  pulling  six 
oars,  and  ran  much  risk  of  being  crushed  by 
overhanging  masses  of  ice  under  which  we 
were  obliged  to  pass. 

"  Early  on  ihe  8th  it  became  calm,  and  so 
slight  has  been  the  effect  of  the  late  gale,  that 
the  ice  has  nearly  surrounded  us  before  we 
got  our  anchor  up.  The  boat  could  not  be 
placed  in  order  here  ;  I  therefore  decided  to 
run  back  to  our  starting  point,  and  there  await 
some  favourable  change.  A  light  breeze  aided 
our  retreat,  but  the  ice  followed  close  in  our 
rear,  and  before  we  had  been  half  an  hour 
under  shelter,  every  spot  of  open  water  was 
filled  up. 

"  I  learned  from  an  Esquimaux  acquaint- 
ance that  the  deer  had  already  commenced 
migrating  southward. 

"  This  being  the  case,  1  prepared  to  walk 
across  to  Repulse  Bay,  to  learn  how  the  men 
left  there  were  getting  forward  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  wintering.  Leaving  three 
men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  1  started  on  the  9lh 
in  company  with  the  other  three,  and  reached 
our  destination  on  the  following  day  at  2  p.  m. 


A  few  deer  had  been  shot,  and  some  salmon 
caught,  but  neither  were  yet  abundant.  The 
Esquimaux  had  gone  to  the  lakes  and  stationed 
ihemselves  at  the  several  deer  passes,  where 
they  watch  for  and  intercept  the  animals  with 
their  swift  canoes,  and  spear  them  in  the 
waler. 

"After  mature  consideration  I  determined 
on  giving  up  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  the  sur- 
vey at  present. 

"  My  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
[  shall  here  briefly  mention,  as  such  a  step 
may  seem  somewhat  premature.  1  saw  from 
the  stale  of  the  ice,  and  the  prevalence  of 
northerly  winds,  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  our  completing  the  proposed  survey 
this  season,  and  although  part  of  the  coast, 
either  towards  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla, 
or  towards  Dease  and  Simpson's  furthest, 
might  be  traced,  yet  to  accomplish  even  this 
might  detain  us  so  long,  that  there  would  be 
no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  wintering,  and  we  should  thus  be  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Churchill  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  the  expedition,  or  if 
we  remained  at  Repulse  Bay,  run  the  risk  of 
starving,  for  I  could  obtain  no  promise  of  sup- 
plies from  the  natives,  and  all  the  provisions 
that  we  carried  with  us  atltountej  to  not  more 
than  four  months'  expenditure,  which  was  all 
that  our  boats  could  carry.  We  should  thus 
have  to  depend  almost  altogether  on  our  exer- 
tions for  the  means  of  existence  both  in  regard 
to  food  and  fuel. 

"  On  the  11th,  retaining  one  man  with  my- 
self, to  guard  our  stores,  and  attend  the  nets, 
the  remaining  six  were  sent  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing over  the  boat.  They  returned  on  the  15th, 
having  been  only  two  days  crossing.  Two 
Esquimaux  had  accompanied  them  to  assist, 
and  also  to  act  as  guides  ;  three  of  the  portages 
were  thus  avoided,  and  the  party  had  likewise 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  fair  breeze  in  the 
lakes.  The  Esquimaux  had  worked  well  and 
were  liberally  rewarded.  One  of  them,  a 
merry  little  fellow  named  fvit-Chuk  (Sea- 
Horse)  was  engaged  to  accompany  me  on  my 
intended  spring  journeys  over  the  snow  and 
ice. 

"  All  hands  were  now  busily  occupied  in 
making  preparations  for  a  long  and  cold  win- 
ter. To  build  a  house  was  our  first  object, 
and  there  being  no  wood,  stones  were  collected 
in  a  favourable  spot,  in  a  hollow  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  Our  hunters,  Nibitabo  and  Ouligbuck, 
were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  game,  and 
whenever  1  had  leisure  I  shouldered  my  rifle, 
and  had  frequently  some  fine  sport  among  the 
deer,  shooting  seven  one  day  within  two  miles 
of  our  encampment. 

'  On  the  2nd  of  September,  cur  house  was 


finished.  Its  internal  dimensions  were  20  feet 
long  by  14  feet  broad,  height  in  front  7 £  feet, 
sloping  to  5£-  at  the  back.  The  roof  was 
formed  of  oil-cloths  and  morse  skin  coverings, 
the  masts  and  oars  of  our  boats  serving  as 
rafters..  The  door  was  made  of  parchment 
deer  skins  stretched  over  a  frame  of  wood  ;  it 
was  named  Fort  Hope,  and  was  situated  in 
latitude  66°  32'  16"  N.,  longitude,  (by  a  num- 
ber of  sets  of  lunar  distances,)  86°  55'  51" 
W.  The  variation  of  the  compass  on  the  30lh 
of  August,  1846,  was  62°  50'  30"  YV.,  dip  of 
the  needle  86°  14',  and  the  mean  time  of  100 
vertical  vibrations  in  the  line  of  declination 
226". 

"  During  the  open  water,  salmon  were  caught 
in  the  bay,  but  a  marine  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  shrimp  in  miniature,  cut  up  our 
nets  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Steeping  the  nets  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  had  no  effect. 

"On  the  16th  of  October  the  thermometer 
first  fell  to  zero,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
reindeer  had  passed.  We  had  at  this  date 
shot  130  of  these  animals,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  and  in  November,  32 
more  were  killed,  so  that  with  200  partridges 
and  a  few  salmon,  our  provision  store  (built  of 
snow)  was  pretty  well  stocked. 

"  Sufficient  fuel  had  been  collected  to  last, 
if  economically  used,  for  cooking  until  spring, 
and  I  had  shot  a  couple  of  seals  which  pro- 
duced oil  enough  for  our  lamps. 

"  By  nets  set  in  the  lakes  under  the  ice 
some  salmon  were  caught,  but  the  numbers 
caught  were  latterly  so  small,  that  on  the  4th 
of  January  the  nets  were  taken  up. 

"Our  house,  long  before  that  time,  had  be- 
come sufficiently  cold,  the  temperature  in  my 
room  (a  small  space  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  dwelling  by  a  partition)  was  frequently 
from  10°  to  12°  below  zero.  The  men's  quar- 
ters, on  account  of  the  number  crowded  toge- 
ther, were  rather  less  cold  ;  nor  did  we  receive 
any  heat  from  our  fire  when  cooking,  as  the 
chimney  (not  being  built  on  the  most  improved 
principles)  obstinately  refused  to  allow  any 
smoke  to  pass  through  it  without  the  door  be- 
ing open.  Fortunately  the  majoriiy  of  the 
party  had  been  accustomed  to  cold  weather, 
and  being  all  in  excellent  health,  our  trifling 
discomforts  furnished  the  subject  of  many  a 
joke. 

"  The  winter  was  extremely  stormy,  indeed 
so  much  so,  that  frequently  we  could  no!  move 
50  yards  from  the  house  for  several  days  toge- 
ther. On  those  occasions  we  took  only  one 
meal  per  day.  The  prevailing  winds  were 
from  the  north-westward,  and  the  lowest  tem- 
perature we  experienced,  47°  below  zero,  oc- 
curred on  the  8th  of  January. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  February,  prepara- 
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tions  for  our  spring  journeys  were  commenced. 
Two  sleds,  resembling  those  used  by  the  Es- 
quimaux, were  made  by  nailing  together  some 
of  the  battens  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  our 
boats. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  March  the  reindeer 
began  lo  migrate  northward,  but  were  very 
shy.    One  was  shot  by  Nibitabo  on  the  11th. 

"  I  had  intended  setting  out  on  my  journey 
over  the  land  and  ice  on  the  1st  of  April,  but 
an  accident  that  happened  to  Ouligbuck,  de- 
tained me  till  the  5th,  on  which  day  I  left  Fort 
Hope,  in  company  with  three  men,  the  Esqui- 
maux, Ivit-chuck,  and  Ouligbuck's  son  as  in- 
terpreter. 

"  Our  bedding  and  provisions  were  placed 
on  two  sledges  each  drawn  by  four  dogs  ;  for 
two  days  our  route  was  the  same  as  that  by 
boat  through  the  lakes  last  autumn.  On  the 
7th,  when  two  miles  from  the  sea,  we  struck 
across  land  to  the  westward,  and  built  our 
snow-house  on  a  small  lake  four  miles  from 
Point  Margrave.  This  being  the  last  fresh- 
water lake  we  were  likely  to  see  for  some 
time,  our  sled-runners  were  re-iced,  and  an 
Esquimaux  who  had  assisted  us  thus  far  with 
his  sled  and  dogs,  returned  to  his  home. 

"  A  strong  breeze  of  head  wind,  with  thick 
snow  drift,  impeded  our  progress  on  the  8th, 
but  we  nevertheless  advanced  seven  miles  be- 
yond Cape  Lady  Pelly  before  encamping.  The 
9th  proved  fine,  and  the  ice  was  less  rough 
than  that  passed  over  the  preceding  day,  but 
our  dogs  began  to  fail,  and  one  of  them  having 
become  quite  useless,  was  shot. 

"  About  mid-day  on  the  10th  we  arrived  op- 
posite a  rounded  point  which  was  named  Cape 
Weynton.  Our  course  now  lay  across  a  bay 
about  six  miles  deep  and  ten  wide,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colville,  in  honour  of  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  company.  Not  being 
able  to  reach  the  land  on  its  north  side  we 
built  our  house  upon  the  ice.  The  north  point 
of  the  bay  which  we  reached  the  following 
forenoon,  was  called  Beaufort,  after  the  learn- 
ed and  scientific  hydrographer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

"The  land  which  had  hitherto  been  rocky, 
and  ran  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  now  turned 
to  the  north,  and  became  gradually  more  level, 
exhibiting  every  indication  of  a  limestone  coun- 
try. Our  next  encampment  was  in  Keith  Bay, 
situated  in  latitude  GbJ  17'  00"  N.  Ion".  88° 
22'  00"  W. 

"The  coast  here  look  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
eastward,  and  our  Esquimaux  companion  in- 
formed me,  that  by  crossing  overland,  in  a 
north-west  direction,  to  a  large  bay  which  he 
had  formerly  visited,  we  should  shorten  out- 
distance considerably.  I  decided  on  adopting 
the  plan  proposed,  and  left  the  coast  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th. 

"  On  the  ISih,  which  was  very  stormy,  with 
a  temperature  of  20°  below  zero,  we  arrived 
at  the  ateep  mud  banks  of  the  bay  spoken  of 
by  the  guide,  and  called  by  him  Ak-ku-li-gu- 
uiak.  Its  surface  was  marked  by  a  number 
of  high  rocky  islands,  lowards  the  highest  of 
which  (six  or  seven  miles  distant)  we  directed 
our  course,  and  were  before  sunset  comfortably 
housed  under  a  snow  roof.  We  had  the  ex- 
treme good  fortune  to  find  some  fuel  by  dig- 


ging under  the  snow,  and  could  thus  afford  to 
have  our  pemmican  warmed  and  a  kettle  of 
tea  made.  A  gale  of  north  wind  made  this 
the  coldest  day  we  had  ever  been  exposed  to 
during  the  journey,  and  not  one  of  the  party 
(not  even  the  Esquimaux)  escaped  without 
being  severely  marked  on  the  face. 

"As  the  dogs  were  now  nearly  useless,  I 
determined  on  leaving  them  here  with  some  of 
the  party,  including  the  Esquimaux,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  their  strength,  and  if  pos- 
sible, killing  seals,  which  were  numerous, 
while  I,  with  two  of  the  men,  proceeded  to 
trace  the  remainder  of  the  unexplored  coast. 
The  16th  was  so  stormy  that  we  could  not  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  bay,  but  a  search  was  made 
among  the  islands  for  Esquimaux,  the  recent 
foot-tracks  of  two  of  whom  had  been  noticed 
the  previous  day.  No  natives  were  found,  al- 
though there  were  numerous  signs  of  their 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  days 
ago. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Britisli  Friend. 

Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading. 

By  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite,  Tenth  month, 
1848.  A  correspondent  having  kindly  sent 
for  insertion  a  copy  of  this  Tract,  printed  for 
distribution  among  Friends  in  Birmingham,  we 
have  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  request. 

He  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  exquisite  de- 
licacy and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil, 
will  not  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its 
right  culture,  and  of  having  the  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure 
and  healthful  character.  Among  the  influences 
affecting  it,  few  are  more  powerful  or  constant 
than  books.  The  choice  and  character  of  our 
reading  may,  therefore,  profitably  form  a  fre- 
quent subject  for  reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought 
great  readers  ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we 
digest,  that  nourishes  the  mind.  "  It  matters 
not,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  how  many  books 
thou  hast,  but  how  good  ;  multitude  of  books 
do  rather  burden  than  instruct,  and  it  is  far 
better  thoroughly  to  acquaint  thyself  with  a 
few  authors,  than  to  wander  through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Tri- 
fling reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely 
says,  "  Read  not  lo  contradict  and  confute,  nor 
to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  lo  weigh  and  consider.'''' 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  great  secret  both  of 
reading  to  profit,  and  of  making  the  best  choice 
of  what  we  read.  If  books  were  more  com- 
monly judged  by  their  real  weight,  how  many 
popular  works  would  at  once  shrink  into  in- 
significance? It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the 
millions  of  immortal  minds,  that  accuslom 
themselves  to  reading,  which,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance,  is  found  to  coniain  little  else 
than  the  lighmess  of  vanity.  How  many  that 
might  have  attained  the  Stature  of  full  grown 
men,  have  thus  become  enervated,  dwarfish, 
deformed,  or  crippled.  With  desires  formed 
for  the  highest  enjoyments,  and  understandings 


capable  of  the  noblest  improvement,  the  read- 
ing of  trifling  and  pernicious  books,  the  habit 
of  mental  association  with  low,  mean,  and  un- 
worthy thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  energies 
of  thousands,  and  debased  them  below  them- 
selves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second-self,  so  our  favourite  books 
may  be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in 
this  glass.  We  fear  that  some  would  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  reflected 
image.  The  vasl  accumulation  of  trifling  pub- 
lications of  late  years,  makes  it  needful  to  be 
especially  on  our  guard  against  them.  The 
plain  truth  is,  we  have  no  time  for  such  read- 
ing ;  and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to  say  so, 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  none  of  our  young 
friends  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  they  have 
never  read  much  which  the  world  loudly  ap- 
plauds. Let  them  beware  of  being  led  astray 
by  a  vain  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  Let  ihem  not  imagine  that 
any  reading  is  necessary  to  their  character  or 
standing  in  general  society,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent wiih  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feeling. 
Some  of  them  have  very  little  time  for  reading 
of  any  kind  ;  such  ought  to  be  especially  care- 
ful, that  the  little  which  is  granted  them  be 
duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious  moments 
be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay  out  the  little 
that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the  best  invest- 
ments. Remember  that  that  which  costs  no- 
thing is  not  worth  the  buying.  The  book  that 
can  be  read  without  thinking,  will  be  read 
without  improvement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  infe- 
rior authors.  All  that  is  asked  is,  that  they 
should  be  treated  according  to  their  merits. 
No  one  ought  surely  lo  think  it  unreasonable, 
that  the  best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  en- 
tertained. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
he  who  takes  the  pains  to  read  and  digest  the 
good  books  first,  will  not  only  be  amply  re- 
warded, but  will  have  neither  lime  nor  inclina- 
tion for  any  others.  "  A  good  book,"  says 
Milton,  in  characteristic  language,  "  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."  And  when  all  may  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  such  spirits  ;  an  intellec- 
tual companionship  with  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  all  ages  ;  is  it  not  surprising  that  any 
should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low-lived  ac- 
quaintances ?  Here  are  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the  se- 
verest tests,  who  come  recommended  to  us  by 
the  best  judges,  who  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  our  esteem  and  confidence  ;  they 
invite  us  topariakeof  their  most  precious  gifts, 
and,  as  it  were,  court  our  society  and  friend- 
ship; and  shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject 
their  favours,  and  rather  choose  associates  that 
will  degrade  instead  of  ennobling  us,  who  in- 
trude upon  us  without  suitable  recommenda- 
tions, and  leave  us  unimproved,  or,  it  may  be, 
disgraced  and  polluted,  by  their  idle,  worldly, 
or  sensual  conversation  1 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  favourites,  we 
should  beware  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  genius.    It  is  not  the  possession,  but 
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the  right  employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real 
worth  to  the  character;  and  they  who  have 
perverted  and  abused  their  gifts  and  opportuni- 
ties, however  abundant,  are  surely  more  wor- 
thy of  our  just  aversion,  than  of  being  treated 
as  familiars  and  friends. 

The  man  who  employs  wealth,  not  his  own, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  enjoyments,  who 
openly  sets  at  nought  the  most  express  decla- 
rations of  trust,  and  makes  himself  great  by 
the  shameless  fraud  ;  such  an  one  is  accounted 
a  disgrace  to  society.  And  shall  they  be 
thought  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  regard, 
who,  having  received  all  their  boasted  know- 
ledge, illuminations,  and  wisdom  from  "  the 
Father  of  Lights,"  have  indeed  magnified  them- 
selves in  them,  but  Him  they  have  not  glori- 
fied ? 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  accustom 
our  intellectual  appetites  to  wholesome  food, 
and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  quickly  lose  our 
relish  for  any  other.  The  more  our  hearts 
are  seasoned  with  divine  grace,  the  less  plea- 
sure shall  we  have  in  the  writings  of  men, 
whose  talents,  however  great  or  brilliant,  have 
not  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
gave  them.  The  true  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  know  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  an 
abiding  in  Him ;  they  have  tasted  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  Elis  heavenly  presence, 
and  can  no  longer  delight  in  such  unholy  fel- 
lowship. Their  joys  spring  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  consolation, 
and  they  rather  loathe  than  long  for  the  pollu- 
ted streams.  They  feel  how  much  is  implied 
in  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  to 
the  day  of  redemption  ;"  and  are  often  remind- 
ed, while  yet  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
that  "  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

To  the  studious  it  may  be  said,  accustom 
vourselves  to  habits  of  careful  reading.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  assertions  second  hand. 
The  old  rule  is  a  good  one  :  "  Melius  est  pe- 
tere  fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos."  Truth  is 
the  purest  at  the  fountain  head.  Do  not  dip 
into  too  many  books.  It  is  true  economy  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  best.  The  really  good 
books  contain  all  the  necessary  information, 
which  is  only  feebly  and  inadequately  repeat- 
ed in  the  others.  Then,  again,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  ;  do  not  grasp  at  too  many,  but 
rather  confine  yourselves  to  those  within  reach, 
which  more  immediately  concern  you,  and  of 
which  you  are  capable.  If  your  tastes  are  not 
decided,  prefer  subjects  which  are  important 
and  useful,  before  those  which  are  less  so. 
Study  not  from  motives  of  vanity  or  the  love 
of  display.  Ever  bear  in  mind  the  apostolic 
injunction,  to  "  avoid  foolish  and  unlearned 
questions,"  which  are,  indeed,  "  unprofitable 
and  vain."  Not  that  indolence. is  to  be  induljr- 
ed  in  or  recommended  ;  but  that  our  time  and 
talents,  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  precious 
trust,  should  be  diligently  appropriated  to  the 
worthiest  uses.  If  we  duly  consider  the  un- 
certainty and  shortness  of  life,  we  shall  think 
it  needful  to  put  a  check  upon  many  curious 
and  difficult  inquiries  which  naturally  agitate 
our  minds,  and  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
many  things,  because  we  have  neither  time 


nor  opportunity  here  upon  earth,  adequately 
Jo  search  them  out.  And  if  our  first  and  great- 
est concern  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  "  to  give 
diligence  to  makeour  calling  and  election  sure," 
we  shall  not  be  idle.  Our  talents  will  find 
abundant  occupation  in  the  plain  path  of  prac- 
tical holiness.  And  in  this  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,  we  may  often  be  cheered  with 
the  recollection,  that  the  period  of  our  intelli- 
gent existence  is  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
time  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  present  life  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  childhood  of  the  soul,  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  11,  12),  and  that  in  the  eternity 
which  awaits  the  faithful  believer,  all  right  de- 
sires for  improvement  will  be  satisfied,  infinite- 
ly beyond  his  present  conceptions.  An  eter- 
nity of  love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill  his 
cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the  contagion 
of  sin  and  the  weakness  of  mortality,  with  an 
understanding  renovated  and  enlarged,  and 
capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  all  the  glorious  discove- 
ries that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom,  which  in  this  world  it  is  not 
possible  he  should  ever  apprehend  or  even  con- 
ceive. "  Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he  is 
known." 

Volcano. — An  English  periodical,  under  the 
care  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  fur- 
nishes the  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  Walter  Lawry,  Wesleyan  missionary,  dur- 
ing a  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Friend- 
ly and  Feejee  Islands  : 

July  10th. — As  we  lay  at  anchor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contrary  winds,  the  island  of 
Torfua,  which  is  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  clear  in  sight,  and  occasionally 
sent  up  a  sudden  flame  from  its  smoking  cra- 
ter. There  are  about  one  hundred  people 
living  there.  William  Webb,  told  me  that 
about  two  years  ago  the  natives  of  Torfua  were 
warned  of  an  approaching  eruption,  as  they 
usually  are,  by  the  trembling  of  the  whole 
Island,  and  by  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  sign  was  the  signal  of  flight  to  a  cave 
in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  island,  as  was  the 
practice  of  their  fathers  in  similar  cases.  But 
on  this  occasion  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
reach  the  cave  on  account  of  the  shower  of 
stones  falling  around  from  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion. While,  however,  the  awful  process  of 
this  terrific  phenomenon  was  raging  in  its 
grandeur,  these  trembling  people  were  screen- 
ed in  another  place,  where  they  awaited  the 
termination  of  the  convulsion.  They  after- 
ward proceeded  to  view  the  cave  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  reach,  and  where  their 
forefathers  were  accustomed  to  find  shelter  ; 
and  to  their  amazement,  they  found  it  filled 
with  burning  lava.  In  this  deliverance  they 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  to  this  hour  they  speak  of  it  with  gratitude 
and  admiration. 


Fish. — The  wide  ocean  is  the  farm  of  the 
fishermen,  and  they  reap  its  harvests  on  the 
associate  principle,  somewhat.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  in  this  country  are  also  the  common 
field  of  the  adventurous  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   But  in  old  England,  where  the  rivers 


and  lakes  are  thoroughly  monopolized,  a  land- 
less man  may  not  take  a  trout  from  a  brook 
without  risking  a  residence  in  jail  for  the  first 
offence,  and  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 
second.  In  some  countries  a  practice  is  intro- 
duced of  cultivating  fish  as  a  crop,  which 
might  perhaps  be  profitably  imitated  by  some 
of  our  New  England  farmers. 

A  spot  of  poor  land,  commanded  by  some 
brook  or  rivulet,  and  so  environed  that  it  can 
be  easily  overflowed,  is  selected.  By  making 
a  dam  or  embankment,  the  water  is  raised  to 
the  requisite  height,  and  a  good  friable  kind 
offish  is  introduced,  that  sort  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  fish  rapidly 
multiply  from  the  abundance  of  food  which 
they  gather  from  the  soil.  For  two,  three,  or 
four  years  the  place  is  constantly  cropped, 
with  the  same  sort  offish,  and  a  good  profit  is 
made  on  the  land  and  labour.  At  length  the 
fish  begin  to  run  out,  and  another  sort  is  in- 
troduced which  flourishes,  probably  on  food 
which  the  first  rejected.  After  a  considerable 
rotation  of  fish  crops,  the  pond  or  tank  is 
drawn  off,  and  is  found  in  an  improved  con- 
dition to  be  cultivated  with  vegetables.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  ichthyorgics, 
but  in  the  European  Continental  Rural  Ency- 
clopedias may  be  found  very  precise  directions 
for  this  culture,  and  we  do  not  see  why  an 
American  farmer  miirht  not  make  a  good  thing 
of  raising  his  own  fish,  as  well  as  his  own 
veal  and  mutton. — Chromotype. 

Pressure  of  the  Sea. — If  a  piece  of  wood 
which  floats  on  the  water,  be  forced  down  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding liquid  will  force  it  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  so  increase  its  weight  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  capable  of  floating  or  rising 
to  the  surface.  Hence,  the  timber  of  ships, 
which  have  foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the 
ocean,  never  rises  again  to  the  surface,  like 
those  which  have  sunk  near  to  the  shore. 
A  diver  may,  with  impunity,  plunge  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  live  under  the  pressure 
to  which  he  is  subject.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  probable,  that  there  is  a  depth  beyond 
which  fish  cannot  live.  They,  according  to 
Joslin,  have  been  caught  in  a  depth  at  which 
they  must  have  sustained  a  pressure  of  eighty 
tons  to  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  their 
bodies. 


Kyanized  Cordage. — A  new  article  has 
made  its  appearance  in  our  market,  and  which 
excites  considerable  interest.  We  allude  to 
the  cordage  manufactured  by  J.  T.  Crook  & 
Co.,  from  unrotted  hemp,  which  is  so  kyanized 
or  cured  by  an  antiseptic  substance  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  decay.  Cordage  prepared  in  this 
way  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  in  a  heap  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter  for  five  years  with- 
out showing  the  least  sign  of  decay.  This 
cordage  has  a  good  colour,  almost  as  light  as 
Manilla,  and  in  other  respects  looks  well. 
Most  of  the  flat  boats  which  recently  left  this 
place  were  supplied  with  lines  of  this  kind, 
and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  stood  some 
very  severe  tests  as  regards  strength. 
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Manilla  ropes  have  heretofore  been  used 
by  our  steam  and  flat  boats,  and  last  some 
four  or  five  months  in  constant  use,  while  boat 
lines  made  of  common  hemp  are  so  very  liable 
to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that 
they  are  hardly  ever  used.  From  present 
appearances  this  new  cordage  must  take  the 
place  of  this  foreign  article  to  a  great  extent, 
being  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  of  greater 
strength. — Maysville  Herald. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

After  the  return  of  Amos  Lee,  as  narrated 
in  our  last  number,  Abel  Thomas  proceeded  to 
fulfill  his  prospect  of  visiting  South  Carolina. 
Of  this  he  has  left  the  following  account. 

"In  a  thankful  sense  of  preservation  by  a 
strong  arm  through  many  dangers  and  deep 
conflicts,  both  within  and  without,  which  I  met 
with  in  my  journey  ihrough  Soulh  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  do  1  write  these  lines,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  weak,  the  poor  afflicted  peo- 
ple of  God,  to  trust  in  his  powerful  arm,  which 
doth  work  salvation  and  deliverance,  and  by 
bringing  strange  and  unexpected  things  to  pass. 
He  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  loved,  and 
adored,  by  his  afflicted  children.  They  who 
know  him,  and  do  their  endeavour  not  only  to 
know  but  to  obey,  have  no  reason  to  distrust 
his  care  and  great  power  to  preserve,  not  only 
from  being  taken  by  the  secret  and  subtle  in- 
vasions of  Satan,  but  also  out  of  the  hands  of 
bloody  and  unreasonable  men.  These  things 
1  have  experienced  in  the  great  deeps,  and  do 
certainly  know  that  the  Lord's  arm  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  is  his  ear 
heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  When  I  consider 
my  own  weakness  and  inability  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  servant  engaged  in  so  great  a  work,  and 
also  the  grievous  besetments  and  terrifying 
storms  in  which  the  subtle  seipent  arose  against 
me,  my  mind  is  humbled  ;  well  knowing. who 
preserved  rne  in  the  depth  of  distress,  when 
my  soul  was  taken  with  fear,  and  my  body 
almost  given  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilder- 
ness :  then  the  language  of  my  soul  was,  Make 
haste,  my  Beloved,  for  1  am  almost  overwhelm- 
ed. I  will  make  known  to  my  brethren  his 
wonderful  works,  and  relate  to  them  my  tra- 
vails and  the  exercise  of  my  mind,  and  give 
the  praise  to  the  great  God  of  power  through 
his  dear  son  Jesu.s  Christ,  who  is  worthy  for- 
ever. 

"  When  we  came  near  South  Carolina,  we 
were  told  that  the  country  was  nil  in  an  up- 
roar. Scouting  parties  from  both  sides  were 
riding  to  and  fro,  killing  one  another,  and  also 
penceuble  men  which  they  found  travelling, 
except  they  knew  them  to  be  on  their  side: 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  take  no  pri- 
soners, which  we  found  to  be  in  u  great  mea- 
sure true.  When  1  heard  ibis  sorrowful  news, 
it  took  deep  hold  of  my  mind  ;  (or  I  had  enter- 
tained a  ihougbl  that  !  should  die  in  that  coun- 
try, and  as  times  were,  I  thought  I  should  not 
die  a  natural  death]  but  that  I  should  be  bar- 
barously cut  down  by  the  light-horS6.  I 
searched  deeply  to  know  whether  my  concern 
was  right,  and  my  Master  was  pleased  to  ma- 


nifest to  me,  that  it  was  his  will  I  should  go 
forward.  We  travelled  on,  visiting  meetings,* 
and  generally  alone,  inquiring  the  road. 
Friends  were  fearful.  They  were  advised  by 
the  most  moderate  persons  in  power,  to  stay 
on  their  farms,  except  going  to  their  particular 
meetings.  We  met  with  none  of  these  cruel 
men,  although  we  could  hear  of  them  almost 
every  day,  until  we  got  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  garrison  at  Ninety-six.  We  then  ap- 
proached a  large  scouting  party  upon  a  hill  : 
we  could  see  them  afar  off,  and  when  we  came 
up  to  them,  we  found  they  were  much  afraid. 
We  showed  the  major  our  certificates,  and 
asked  him  if  we  might  go  forward.  He  said 
he  would  not  hinder  us,  if  we  would  venture 
our  lives  ;  for  the  rebels,  (as  they  called  them.) 
had  got  between  them  and  their  garrison,  and 
were  killing  all  before  them.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  trust  altogether  to  man  for  preserva- 
tion. We  rode  on,  but  had  not  gone  far,  until 
he  and  a  negro  came  riding  after  us.  He  or- 
dered  his  negro  to  ride  on  some  distance  before, 
and  if  he  saw  any  man,  to  ride  back  and  tell 
him.  The  major  rode  in  between  me  and  my 
companion.  1  felt  uneasy  in  my  mind  while 
he  rode  there,  and  we  endeavoured  to  shun  his 
company,  but  could  not.  His  negro  wheeled 
round  his  horse,  and  hallooed  to  his  master, 
'  Rebels !  rebels !'  The  major  stopped,  and 
turned  about  to  run;  then  calling  to  his  man, 
asked,  '  How  many  ?'  He  answered,  '  two.' 
He  wheeled  back  again,  and  out  with  his  pis- 
tols, and  rode  furiously  towards  them  ;  but 
found  they  were  his  own  men. 

"  We  travelled  on,  lay  in  the  woods  not  far 
from  the  garrison,  and  next  morning,  passing 
ihrough  the  town,  were  detained  some  time  by 
the  picket  guard.  Being  conducted  to  the  head 
officer,  he  appeared  kind  to  us,  and  invited  us 
to  breakfast  with  them.  I  acknowledged  their 
kindness,  but  told  them  I  desiied  not  to  be  de- 
tained then,  for  I  expected  to  be  called  to  an 
account  for  passing  through  that  place.  They, 
with  sorrow,  signified  they  would  not  detain 
us  to  our  hurt;  and  we  were  told  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  that  General  Green  surrounded  the 
garrison.  We  visited  the  meetings  on  towards 
Georgia,  and  were  told,  it  was  as  much  as  our 
lives  were  worth  to  go  over  Savannah  river  ; 
that  the  Indians  and  white  people  were  joined 
together  in  their  bloody  designs.  We  had 
been  so  remarkably  preserved  hitherto,  that 
we  did  not  much  fear  them  :  rode  the  river  in 
great  danger,  i he  water  being  so  rapid,  and  the 
bottom  so  rocky,  that  1  never  rode  in  such  a 
dismal  place  before.  It  was  well  we  had  a  pi- 
lot who  led  us  amongst  the  rocks  ;  for  I  thought 
if  our  horses  had  stumbled,  they  must  have 
boon  washed  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  ;  but  we  got  over  safe,  and  travelled  on 
towards  the  settlement  of  Friends  :  and  while 
riding  a  small  path  in  the  wilderness,  two  men 
overtook  us,  and  in  a  furious  manner,  with 
great  rage,  ordered  us  to  stand,  and  with  ter- 
rifying language  were  raising  their  guns  to 
shoot  us.  I  desired  them  to  slop  a  little  while, 
that  we  might  clear  ourselves  of  those  high 
charges.  They  gave  us  a  little  lime,  but  soon 
broke  out  in  terrible  rage,  with  blasphemous 
language,  and  one  of  them  was  cocking  his 
gun.    I  desired  them  to  have  a  little  patience; 


I  had  something  to  say  :  and  so  we  remained 
for  about  ten  minutes.  Then  they  turned 
round  to  consult  between  themselves  privately. 
I  heard  one  of  them  ask,  if  they  should  kill 
us;  the  other  answered,  '  I  hate  to  kill  them:' 
and  after  some  more  private  discourse,  turned 
to  us,  and  ordered  us  off  our  horses  ;  they  got 
on  ours,  led  their  own,  and  so  rode  off. 

"Our  pilot  riding  a  mean  beast,  his  habit 
also  being  mean,  they  said  but  little  to  him, 
and  took  nothing  from  him.  Being  now  left 
in  the  wilderness,  we  soon  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion to  return  to  Friends  at  Longcane,  from 
whence  we  came ;  but  how  to  cross  that  large 
and  rapid  river  Savannah,  we  could  not  con- 
ceive :  it  looked  unlikely  that  we  could  ride  two 
at  a  time  on  so  weak  a  creature,  neither  could 
we  wade  it.  We  sought  for  a  canoe,  and  see- 
ing one  on  the  other  side,  called,  in  order  to 
get  over.  A  young  man  came  to  the  canoe, 
and  inquired  who  we  were — asking  if  we  were 
rebels.  My  companion  told  him  we  were 
friends  to  the  rebels.  He  then  said,  we  were 
damned  tories,  and  should  not  come  over.  We 
then  went  down  the  river  to  a  place  where 
some  had  forded  in  low  water.  My  companion 
and  pilot  stripped  themselves,  and  being  good 
swimmers,  they  got  on  the  weak  beast,  with 
their  clothes  between  them,  intending,  if  the 
creature  sunk,  to  swim  out,  and  if  ihey  got 
safe  over,  one  of  them  would  come  for  me.  I 
could  see  but  little  of  the  horse  until  they  got 
to  the  other  side,  which  was,  I  suppose,  about 
two  hundred  yards :  sometimes  the  water  ran 
over  the  saddle.  My  companion  coming 
back  for  me,  we  also  landed  safe,  then  travel- 
led on  to  William  Miles's,  from  whence  we 
came,  and  a  kind  friend  he  was  to  us. 

"This  was  a  trying  time  to  me;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  loss  of  my  property, 
as  for  the  absence  of  my  Beloved,  who  had 
been  my  preserver  and  conductor.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  offended  him  in  going  so  far.  I 
endeavoured  to  keep  still  and  quiet  in  my  mind, 
and  soon  perceived  I  must  return  to  that  bloody 
place  again  :  and  when  I  made  it  known  to  my 
companion,  it  was  grievous  to  him,  and  after 
a  time  of  silence,  he  told  me  we  had  been  so 
remarkably  preserved  whilst  we  were  within 
our  prescribed  limits,  he  thought  we  had  no 
business  there  ;  if  we  had,  it  appeared  to  him 
unlikely  that  we  should  have  been  stopped  : 
and  further,  that  I  had  not  liberty  by  certifi- 
cate to  visit  the  meetings  in  Georgia.  This 
discourse  from  a  valuable  friend,  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  me,  and  also  by  his  friends  in  gene- 
ral, struck  me  deeply.  I  told  him  I  desired  to 
look  more  deeply  into  it.  This  was  the  next 
morning  after  we  came  to  the  aforesaid  friend's 
house.  I  inquired  for  work,  and  kept  closely 
at  it  for  two  weeks,  my  companion  not  being 
able  to  do  much  ;  my  desire  was,  to  keep  him 
and  myself  from  being  chargeable.  At  that 
time  I  could  see  no  way  home,  nor  the  time  to 
go  back  again.  For  several  days  I  was  in 
great  distress,  and  (here  was  none  to  help  me  ; 
often  looking  towards  my  dear  wife  and  chil- 
dren mourning  for  me,  and  I  not  knowing  how 
long  I  should  be  detained  there,  or  whether 
ever  I  should  see  them  again. 

"  One  night  as  I  lay  bemoaning  my  sad 
condition,  as  though  I  had  offended  my  Mas- 
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ter,  whom  I  had  loved  above  all,  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  anguish  of  my  soul  at  that  time  ;  and 
in  the  depth  of  distress,  a  language  livingly 
sprang  in  my  mind,  '  Sland  still.'  A  language 
which  I  understood  at  Camden  when  a  prison- 
er there,  was  now  with  life  revived  and  renew- 
ed, '  Fear  not,  my  servant,  I  will  be  with  thee.' 
O,  how  was  my  troubled  soul  revived  !  All 
doubts  and  fears  vanished  away,  and  in  this 
pleasant  and  favoured  state  I  said,  '  It  is 
enough,  Lord  !  1  want  no  further  confirmation ; 
I  will  go  or  will  stay  at  thy  word,  only  be  with 
me.'  Indeed,  the  place  where  I  was  seemed 
so  pleasant  for  some  time  after,  that  I  thought 
I  could  live  there  all  my  days,  if  it  was  his 
will,  without  being  much  concerned  about 
home.*  I  soon  informed  my  companion,  that 
1  intended  to  travel  towards  Georgia,  and  that, 
as  by  his  discourse  a  few  days  before,  he 
thought  he  had  no  business  there,  1  should 
leave  him  at  his  liberty  ;  but  desired  he  would 
stay  here  for  me  a  certain  time,  and  then  re- 
turn, if  I  came  not.  After  serious  considera- 
tion, he  told  me  he  could  not  be  easy  to  let  me 
go  alone,  and  if  I  went,  and  died,  he  would  die 
with  me.  A  day  soon  appeared  for  me  to  tra- 
vel on,  and  also  to  write  a  letter  to  General 
Green,  who  was  then  about  thirty  miles  off", 
fighting  against  Ninety-six.  He  soon  read 
my  letter,  and  granted  my  request,  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Abel  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Win- 
slow,  Long-cane. 

"  Camp,  before  Ninety-six,  June  7th,  1781. 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  the  6th  is  be- 
fore me.  From  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  the 
people  of  your  profession,  being  bred  and  edu- 
cated among  them,  I  am  persuaded  your  visit 
is  purely  religious,  and  in  this  persuasion  have 
granted  you  a  pass  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if 
your  ministry  shall  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  morality  and  brotherly  kindness  among 
the  people,  than  which  no  country  ever  wanted 
it  more.  I  am  sensible  your  principles  and 
professions  are  opposed  to  war,  but  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  both  political  and  religious 
liberty.  This  is  what  we  are  contending  for, 
and  by  the  blessings  of  God,  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish them  upon  such  a  broad  basis,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  our  enemies  to  shake  their 
foundation.  In  this  laudable  endeavour,  I  ex- 
pect at  least  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  your 
people,  as  well  for  their  own  sakes  as  for 
ours,  who  wish  to  serve  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions, not  inconsistent  with  the  public  good. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  Humble  servant, 
"  Nathaniel  Gkeen." 

"Head-Quarters,  June  7th,  1781. 
"  Abel  Thomas  has  General  Green's  per- 
mission to  pass  and  repass  through  this  coun- 
try, behaving  with  propriety. 

"  Nath.  Pendleton, 

Aid  de  Camp." 
"  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  foot, 


*  When  relating  this  occurrence  to  a  friend,  he  said 
in  substance,  That  the  room  was  so  filled  with  light, 
attended  with  such  consolation  in  the  Divine  presence, 
that  in  the  Sowings  of  heavenly  joy  and  peace  he  felt 
no  wants  to  be  supplied. 


serious  and  deep  thoughts  attending  my  mind. 
We  seemed  like  sheep  going  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  slaughter,  without  any  outward  obli- 
gation :  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  crossed 
Savannah  river,  and  came  up  with  a  colonel 
and  his  men,  who  had  got  there  the  night  be- 
fore. A  captain  looking  earnestly  at  us,  began 
to  examine  what  our  business  was,  and  hear- 
ing the  account  we  gave,  (slender  indeed  in 
his  view,)  viz.  'to  visit  our  brethren  at 
Wrightsborough,'  he  appeared  surprised  and 
mistrustful ;  asked  us  for  a  pass,  which  we 
gave  him  :  he  ordered  us  to  follow  him,  and 
led  us  to  the  colonel.  Our  certificates,  Gene- 
ral Green's  friendly  letter,  and  permission,  be- 
ing read  to  him,  they  asked  why  we  were  tra- 
velling on  foot.  We  told  them  we  were  robbed 
not  far  from  that  place,  about  two  weeks 
before.  They  said  they  had  heard  of  us  down 
at  Augusta,  and  if  we  would  stay,  they  thought 
they  could  find  our  horses,  for  they  knew  who 
had  them.  And  as  I  was  describing  my  horse, 
a  soldier  said,  he  thought  my  horse  was  in  the 
company  ;  and  1  soon  found  the  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle:  for  that  wicked  man  had  just  rid- 
den up.  I  informed  the  colonel,  who  had  him 
immediately  taken  and  put  under  guard,  and 
then  sent  out  a  scout  after  the  other,  who  had 
my  companion's  mare,  saddle,  and  saddle-bags, 
and  confined  him  also,  which  greatly  surprised 
them.  They  sent  for  us,  and  desired  we  would 
forgive  them.  We  inquired  where  our  goods 
were.  They  readily  informing  us,  we  told 
them,  that  all  we  wanted  was  what  we  had 
lost,  and  that  they  would  repent  and  amend 
their  ways  of  living;  that  we  could  forgive 
them  and  do  them  a  kindness  if  it  lay  in  our 
power,  although  they  had  injured  us.  They 
appeared  low  in  their  minds,  for  the  colonel 
declared  they  should  be  hanged,  as  many  ac- 
cusations of  their  wickedness  and  barbarity 
came  against  them.- 

"  We  got  the  principal  part  of  our  goods, 
lodged  with  the  soldiery  that  night,  and  next 
morning  rode  to  Friends'  settlement,  I  hope, 
with  thankful  hearts,  and  visited  the  meetings 
of  Friends  both  at  Wrightsborough  and  at  New 
Purchase  :  and  finding  my  mind  clear,  turned 
my  face  homewards,  and  as  I  rode,  a  hope 
renewedly  revived,  that  I  should  see  my  little 
family  again.  I  felt  them  near  to  my  heart, 
although  by  computation  eight  hundred  miles 
distant  from  them.  W7e  crossed  Savannah 
river,  and  travelled  towards  Ninety-six,  where 
the  armies  were  fighting;  and  when  we  drew 
near,  became  doubtful  how  we  should  pass,  as 
the  cannon  were  firing  fast,  and  the  road  we 
were  in,  leading  immediately  to  the  British 
garrison,  we  knew  of  no  way  to  escape ;  but  a 
friendly  man  overtook  us,  and  told  us  that  he 
would  pilot  us  round,  and  a  difficult  path  it 
proved  ;  sometimes  we  were  close  by  where 
they  were  fighting,  or  firing  upon  the  gar- 
rison :  and  as  we  passed  through  the  skirts  of 
General  Green's  army,  the  cross  officer,  whose 
prisoner  I  had  been  when  at  Camden,  saw  me 
ride  on  as  I  before  had  told  him.  He  called 
to  me:  'What!  old  fellow,  are  you  there?' 
I  answered  him  according  to  his  question. 
He  asked  how  I  came  to  deceive  him.  1  re- 
plied, I  had  not,  and  that  he  knew  it.  He 
came  to  me,  took  me  by  the  hand  in  a  friendly 


way,  and  said,  he  hoped  I  had  done  no  harm. 
1  told  him,  I  did  not  intend  harm;  and  with 
some  more  friendly  conversation  we  parted. 
Just  before  we  got  round  into  the  road,  Gene- 
ral Green's  men  fell  upon  a  fort  or  redoubt  but 
a  little  way  from  us,  making  a  terrible  noise. 
There  was  a  great  stir  among  the  people,  some 
running  one  way,  and  some  another;  some 
hiding  behind  trees :  we  rode  smartly  on,  and 
could  hear  them  for  about  seven  miles  without 
intermission.  We  passed  on  towards  North 
Carolina,  without  any  other  remarkable  inter- 
ruption. 

"  As  for  my  service  and  exercise  in  the 
ministry,  I  have  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  my 
brethren.  My  Master  had  a  service  for  me 
there,  and  I  trusted  my  life  in  his  hand,  tra- 
velled on,  and  so  obtained  a  reward  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold. 

Abel  Thomas." 

"Seventh  month  7th,  1781." 

The  account  of  the  two  wicked  soldiers  who 
were  inwardly  restrained  from  killing  Abel 
and  companion,  has  some  few  points  of  resem- 
blance to  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  Gunpowder  Falls, 
about  the  same  time.  The  American  army 
lay  encamped  near,  and  one  of  the  colonels  of 
dragoons,  inflamed  with  unreasonable  animo- 
sity against  the  Quakers,  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  whole  body  who  had  assembled  in 
that  house  for  worship.  He  drew  his  men  up 
close  by  the  place  and  made  preparation  for 
executing  his  bloody  design  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  arrangements,  an  awful  silence  seemed 
to  seize  hold  of  him, — conviction  for  his  mur- 
derous purpose  came  upon  him,  and  he  soon 
retired  peaceably  with  his  troop.  His  heart 
was  tenderly  touched  ; — a  change  took  place 
in  his  views  respecting  the  Society  of  Friends, 
— and  as  he  gave  heed  to  that  which  had  stay- 
ed him  in  his  evil  course,  he  saw  with  more 
clearness  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  a  member  amongst  those 
whom  once  he  sought  to  destroy. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Origin  of  Savings'  Banks. 

These  admirable  institutions  are  one  of  the 
many  good  works  which  we  owe  to  the  prac- 
tical and  philanthropic  body  of  Quakers.  The 
first  Savings'  Bank  was  established  at  Totten- 
ham, October  22d,  1798,  by  Priscilla  Wake- 
field. 

In  No.  84  of  the  ''■  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Benefit  Society  was  established 
at  Tottenham,  which  comprehended,  among 
other  objects,  a  fund  for  loans  to  the  poor,  (to 
supersede  the  use  of  pawnbroker's  shops,)  and 
a  "  bank  for  the  earnings  of  poor  children." 
"The  success,"  says  Mrs.  Wakefield,  "ex- 
ceeded our  expectation — about  sixty  children 
bringing  their  little  treasure  monthly  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  more  extensive  plan  was  adopt- 
en  in  1804,  when  a  regular  Savings'  Bank  on 
the  present  system  was  formed  '  for  the  profit- 
able deposit  of  the  savings  of  labourers  and 
servants.'  The  books  were  kept  by  a  lady  ; 
six  trustees  were  appointed,  who  were  each 
responsible  for  £100  ;  and  for  every  additional 
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£100  that  accumulated,  a  new  trustee  was 
added.  Five  per  cent,  was  allowedonevery20s. 
which  remained  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.  The  money  received  was 
invested  each  month  in  the  funds,  in  the  names 
of  two  trustees  alternately."  This  was  the 
first  district  "  bank  for  savings"  publicly  set 
on  foot.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Wakefield, 
and  remained  for  many  years  under  her  man- 
agement.   It  is  still  in  existence. 

In  1813,  J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq.,  (a  brother  of 
Sir  W.  Forbes,)  an  active  director  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Mendicity  Society,  having  acquainted 
himself  with  the  plan  of  the  Tottenham  Bank, 
proposed  alterations,  which  were  at  once  adopt- 
ed, for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution 
in  that  metropolis.  In  consequence  of  the 
published  reports  of  this  Society,  accompanied 
by  "directions  for  establishing  similar  banks, 
with  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and 
conducting  the  details  of  business,"  (Edinburgh, 
1815.)  and  of  the  publicity  given  to  them  by 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  same 
year,  these  institutions  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1816  that  they  were  first  established  in 
London.  In  1817,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  "  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  Banks  for  Savings  :" — since  which  time 
they  have  become  universal. 

I  should  perhaps  add,  that  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  was  suggested  by  Jeremy  Benlham, 
and  published  in  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture," about  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Wake- 
field established  the  Tottenham  Savings'  Bank. 
Iam  not  aware  that  it  was  acted  upon.  E.  F. 
— From  the  Athenceu/n  of  March,  20th,  1847. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

Slavery  of  Friends  in  the  Barbary  States. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 

I  was  much  interested  with  the  little  ac- 
count, published  within  the  present  year,  of 
the  slavery  of  Friends  in  the  Barbary  States, 
which  contains,  1  believe,  more  information 
on  the  circumstances,  than  has  ever  appeared 
before  in  a  collective  form.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  breaks  in  the  narrative  ;  one  of 
which  I  am  now  enabled  partially  to  supply, 
having  accidentally  met  with  the  following  in 
an  ancient  book  of  minutes  and  records  kept 
at  Plymouth. 

I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

N. 

Tenth  month  lGth,  1848. 

MINUTE  ON  REDEMPTION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  CAP- 
TIVITY. 

At  a  General  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Devon- 
shire /louse,  tyc,  London,  the  \st,2d,  arid 
3rd  of  the  Fourth  month,  1680. 

Minute.  4th. — Stephen  Crisp  nnd  the  other 
Friends  appointed  lo  hear  and  view  I  lie  ac- 
counts of  the  last  general  collection,  report  that 
According  to  this  meeting's  direction  yesterday 
thev  have  inspected  the  same. 

As  for  the  collections  for  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, the  whole  amounts  to  800/.  nnd  odd  ;  in 
which  has  been  expended  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  one  Bartholomew  Coles,  40/.,  for  the 


redemption  of  one  Lewin  Busskin,  100/.,  &c. 
That  there  are  eight  more  in  agitation  lo  be 
redeemed,  and  Friends  are  engaged  to  pay  to- 
wards their  redemption  435/.  ;  viz.,  towards 
the  redemption  of  Henry  Treginnow,  70/., 
Gerard  Sereneer,  60/.,  Thomas  Tilby,  60/., 
Daniel  Baker  and  his  youngest  son,  150/., 
Thomas  Juerden's  son,  125/.,  John  Clegatt, 
30/.,  and  James  Braines,  Jun.,  40/.  After 
which  Samuel  Groom  read  over  the  present 
circumstances,  state,  and  condition,  of  each  of 
them,  to  the  tendering  and  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting — the  moneys  proportioned  to  each, 
being  much  short  of  the  usual  price  of  the  re- 
demption of  any  person,  one  common  seaman's 
redemption  generally  amounting  to  100/.  and 
upwards  before  they  come  here  ;  but  as  the 
captive  himself,  his  father  and  relations,  are 
capable  and  willing,  they  are  pressed  to  their 
ability.  Upon  consideration  whereof,  and  that 
the  war  may  yet  continue,  whereby  many 
Friends  more  may  be  in  captivity  and  objects 
of  like  charity  and  compassion,  it  is  agreed 
that,  as  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  shall  appre- 
hend occasion  of  further  assistance,  by  any 
additional  collections,  the  said  meeting  write 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  the  respective 
Quarterly  Meetings  may  offer  such  further 
supply  as  they  shall  see  meet.  And  it  is 
agreed  and  desired  that  due  care  be  taken,  as 
opportunity  offers,  to  caution  Friends  who 
usually  undertake  southward  voyages,  that 
without  due  and  weighty  consideration  they 
proceed  not  on  such  voyages,  during  this  pre- 
sent war  with  the  Turks. 

Signed,       E.  H. 

For  "The  Friend." 

AHNE  ASKEWE. 
[The  following  has  been  copied  from  an  in- 
teresting volume  published  in  London,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  entitled,  "  The 
Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  Chronologi- 
cally arranged,"  &c,  by  Frederick  Rovvton. 
The  chief  inducement  in  offering  it  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend,"  is  the  touching  example 
it  furnishes  of  lively  faith  and  unflinching  de- 
votedness,  in  an  accomplished  female,  yet  in 
the  bloom  of  life.  The  over  fastidious  critic 
may  smile  at  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the 
verses,  but  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  period  at  which  they  were  written.] 

Anne  Askewe,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Askewe,  or  Ayscough,  of  Kelsey,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  ;  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1520.  Pier  natural  talents  were  great,  and 
she  received  a  learned  education.  Her  family 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  by 
her  father's  desire  (although  against  her  own 
inclination),  she  married  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  named  Ryme.  Her  mind,  always 
of  a  deeply  religious  cast,  after  much  thought 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not  the  true 
one,  and  she  abjured  it  in  favour  of  Protestan- 
tism. Upon  this,  her  husband  drove  her  from 
his  house,  and  she  found  refuge  with  some 
friends  in  London.  While  in  that  city,  she 
sought  lo  interest  the  king  (Henry  the  Eighth), 
in  her  behalf,  through  Queen  Katharine  (Parr); 
but  in  vain.   Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 


caused  her  to  be  seized  and  committed  to 
prison  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  After  a  short 
detention,  however,  she  was  liberated.  But  in 
a  little  while  she  was  again  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake. 

Her  demeanour,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, was  in  the  highest  degree  heroic; 
and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of 
the  religious  sentiment  in  woman.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Mr.  Loud,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,) 
says  of  her, — "  I  must  needs  confess  of  Mrs. 
Askewe,  now  departed  to  the  Lord,  that  the 
day  afore  her  execution,  and  the  same  day 
also,  she  had  an  angel's  countenance  and  a 
smiling  face  ;  though  when  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness  came,  she  was  so  racked,  that  she  could 
not  stand,  but  was  holden  up  between  two 
Serjeants."  On  being  fastened  to  the  stake, 
she  was  asked  for  the  last  time  to  recant  .;  the 
royal  pardon  being  offered  her  if  she  would  do 
so.  Her  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  come  here  to 
deny  my  Lord  and  Master.''  The  faggots 
were  thereupon  lighted,  and  she  was  burnt  to 
ashes.  This  was  in  1546,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  her  age. 

After  her  last  examination  in  Newgate,  she 
composed  the  following  lines:  the  true  martyr 
spirit  is  visible  in  every  word  of  them  : — 

Like  as  the  armed  knight 

Appointed  to  the  field, 
With  this  world  will  I  fight, 

And  faith  shall  be  my  shield. 

Faith  is  that  weapon  strong 
Which  will  not  fail  at  need; 

My  foes  therefore  among 
Therewith  will  I  proceed. 

As  it  is  had  in  strength 
And  force  of  Christis  way, 

It  will  prevail  at  length, 

Though  all  the  devils  say  nay. 

Faith  in  the  fathers  old 

Obtained  righteousness, 
Which  makes  me  very  bold 

To  fear  no  world's  distress. 

I  now  rejoice  in  heart, 

And  hope  bid  me  do  so, 
For  Christ  will  take  my  part 

And  cure  me  of  my  woe. 

Thou  say'st,  Lord,  whoso  knock, 

To  them  wilt  thou  attend  ; 
Undo  therefore  the  lock, 

And  thy  strong  power  send. 

More  enemies  now  I  have 
Than  hairs  upon  my  head ; 

Let  them  not  me  deprave, 
But  fight  thou  in  my  stead. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast, 

For  all  their  cruel  spite, 
I  set  not  by  their  hast, 

For  thou  art  my  delight. 

I  am  not  she  1  hat  list 

My  anchor  to  let  fall ; 
For  every  drizzling  mist, 

My  ship  substantial. 

Not  oft  use  I  to  write 

In  prose  not  yet  in  rhyme, 

Yet  will  I  show  one  sight 
That  I  saw  in  my  time. 

I  saw  a  royal  throne 

Where  justice  should  have  sit, 

But  in  her  stead  was  onp 
Of  moody  cruel  wit. 
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Absorb'd  was  righteousness 

As  of  the  raging  flood  : 
Satan  in  his  excess 

Suck'd  up  the  guiltless  blood. 

Then  thought  I,  Jesus,  Lord, 
When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 

Hard  is  it  to  record 

On  those  men  what  will  fall. 

Yet,  Lord,  I  thee  desire, 

For  that  they  do  to  me, 
Let  them  not  taste  the  hire 

Of  their  iniquity  ! 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  a  more 
illustrious  instance  of  consistent  Christian  failh 
than  is  displayed  in  these  lines.  They  present 
a  noble  evidence  of  woman's  exalted  courage 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  of  the  pure  and  for- 
giving spirit  with  which  she  can  endure  perse- 
cution. 


Selected. 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE. 
He  envied  not  the  pomp  and  power 
Of  kings  in  their  triumphant  hour, 
The  deeds  that  win  a  lofty  name, 
The  songs  that  give  to  bards  their  fame. 

He  sighed  not  for  the  gold  that  shines 
In  Guinea's  brooks,  in  Ophir's  mines ; 
He  stood  not  at  the  festivals 
Of  nobles  in  their  gorgeous  halls. 

He  walked  on  earth  as  wood-streams  pass, 
Unseen  beneath  the  freshened  grass ; 
His  were  pure  thoughts,  and  humble  faith, 
A  blameless  life,  and  tranquil  death. 

He  kept,  in  days  of  strife  and  wrath, 
The  Christian's  straight  and  narrow  path; 
But  weep  thou  not: — we  must  not  weep, 
When  they,  who  rest  in  Jesus,  sleep. 

The  Aborigines. — The  number  of  Indian 
tribes  whose  existence  and"  claim  are  recog- 
nized by  the  General  Government  is  sixty- 
five  ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  tribes  resid- 
ing in  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  New  Mexico.  Of  the 
many  groups  in  which  these  tribes  have  been 
divided,  the  four  most  extensive  ones,  lying 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Algonquin,  Dacotah,  Appala- 
chian; and  Shoshonees,  (Shawnees). — Nat. 
Intelligencer. 

Wo?-ldly-mindedness. — "What  is  the  reason 
that  many  know  their  shops  better  than  their 
hearts,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
their  body  more  than  with  the  constitulion  of 
their  souls  :  that  they  are  so  careful  and  indus- 
trious in  the  prosecution  of  their  worldly  de- 
signs, so  negligent  and  remiss  in  looking  after 
heaven?  What  is,  or  can  be  the  reason  of 
these  things,  but  that  inordinate  love  and  affec- 
tion they  have  for  money,  or  the  things  of  this 
world,  which  makes  them  so  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  that  they  forget  they  have  any 
thing  else  to  mind  ;  and  so  much  taken  up  with 
worldly  business,  that  God  and  Christ,  and 
heaven  and  soul,  and  all,  must  give  way  to  it? 
O  the  folly  and  madness  of  sinful  men  !  What 
a  strange,  corrupt,  and  degenerate  thing  is  the 
heart  of  man  become,  that  we  should  be  so 
foolish  and  unwise,  as  to  prefer  our  bodies  be- 
fore our  souls,  earth  before  heaven,  toys  and 
trifles  before  the  Eternal ;  and  the  worst  of  evils 
before  the  best  of  goods,  even  sin  itself,  with  all 


the  miseries  that  attend  it,  before  holiness  and 
that  eternal  happiness  which  is  promised  to  it ; 
and  all  for  nothing  else  but  the  love  of  a  little 
pelf  and  trash,  which  hath  no  other  worth  but 
what  our  own  distracted  fancies  put  upon  it  1" 


THIS  FRIEND. 

TWELFTH  MONTH  9,  1848. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  improvements  which  were  commenced 
about  the  close  of  the  last  session  being  now 
nearly  completed,  it  is  thought  some  account 
of  them  would  be  proper  for  the  information  of 
Friends  through  whose  liberality  they  have  so 
far  been  effected. 

The  boys'  gallery  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
fitted ;  a  new  roof  has  been  put  on  one  side, 
and  partly  over  the  other;  the  ceiling  has  been 
arched,  the  floor  relaid,  and  double  closeis, 
neatly  painted  and  numbered,  placed  on  both 
sides  of  it,  and  the  whole  well  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  giving  it  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness in  striking  contrast  with  the  appearance 
it  formerly  presented.  The  boys'  wash-room 
has  also  been  re-plastered,  floored,  and  fitted 
up  with  suitable  conveniences  for  washing. 

The  barn  adjoining  the  playground  has  been 
repaired, — some  additions  made  to  it,  and  the 
east  end  plastered  ;  which,  with  the  wall  of  the 
new  building,  furnish  a  place  for  the  boys  to 
recreate  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  the 
ball. 

For  several  years  past  inconvenience  has 
been  experienced  for  want  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  several  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested for  obtaining  it.  It  was  finally  con- 
cluded to  procure  a  double  acting  force  pump 
of  sufficient  size,  which  has  been  so  geared  to 
the  mill-wheel  as  to  be  worked  by  it  without 
interfering  with  the  grinding  of  grain  and  other 
operations.  The  force  pump  is  capable  of 
throwing  up  from  15  to  20,000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  24  hours  ;  and  working  at  half 
stroke  it  furnishes  7  gallons  a  minute,  or  315 
barrels  a  day,  which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
uses.  An  additional  supply  of  water  was 
mainly  needed  for  baths  at  the  west  end  of  the 
house,  and  as  the  old  cistern  was  too  low,  and 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  an  iron  tank  16| 
feet  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  6  feet  high, 
has  been  procured,  capable  of  holding  300 
barrels  of  water,  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  new  ice-house  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
kitchen,  all  which  are  enclosed  and  protected 
from  the  weather.  The  elevation  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  tank  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  baths 
to  be  erected  near  it,  and  also  the  kitchen  and 
washhouse,  where  the  water  is  introduced  and 
drawn  from  five  taps.  The  labour  and  time 
of  one  person  required  to  pump  and  carry  wa- 
ter for  culinary  purposes  and  in  washing 
clothes,  will  thereby  be  saved,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  female  assistants  greatly  promo- 
ted. A  room  for  the  preservation  of  provi- 
sions, milk,  butter,  &c,  has  been  erected 
contiguous  to  the  ice  house. 

The  bills  we  understand,  have  not  all  been 
rendered  for  the  work  and  materials  for  these 
improvements,  but  it  is  supposed  they  will  cost 


from  -Si  800  to  $1900  ;  about  $1400  of  which 
has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
leaving  an  estimated  deficiency  of  from  $400 
to  $500.  One  important  object  of  procuring 
a  greater  abundance  of  water,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  as  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bath-house  and  the  necessary  fixtures. 
This  it  is  desirable  should  be  done  early 
in  the  spring.  To  complete  it,  with  the 
fixtures  and  warm  water  apparatus,  will  pro- 
bably require  600  or  700  dollars,  so  thai  with 
the  deficiency  at  present  existing,  1200  to 
1500  dollars  more  will  be  needed,  which  we 
trust  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  Friends 
will  provide. 

The  school  is  large,  there  being  120  boys 
and  99  girls  there  at  the  present  time.  The 
few  cases  of  sickness  which  have  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  have 
been  light,  except  one,  that  of  a  boy  about  12 
years  of  age,  which  terminated  fatally;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  that  on  the 
5th  instant  the  children  were  enjoying  usual 
health. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
In  our  brief  notice  of  the  late  Indiana  Year- 
ly Meeting,  we  intimated  the  intention  of  fur- 
nishing further  particulars  on  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  printed  minutes.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  a  copy  has  since  been  forwarded,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  said  meeting  held  at 
White-water,  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  com- 
menced on  Fifth-day,  the  28ih  of  the  Ninth 
month,  and  concluded  on  the  morning  of  Tenth 
month  3d.  We  have  space  only  for  a  part  of 
these  minutes,  which  will  be  consecutively  ar- 
ranged, omitting  the  dates. 

"  The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  and  a 
written  one  from  the  same  meeting,  addressed 
to  this,  have  been  received  and  read  at  this 
time.  We  have  also  received  and  read  an 
Epistle  from  each  of  the  following  named 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  viz.: — That  held 
in  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Ohio;  these  testimoni- 
als of  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  our  clear 
Friends  of  other  parts,  have  been  afresh  edify- 
ing and  encouraging  to  us  at  this  time." 

"  Several  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  in  their 
Reports — namely,  Fairfield,  West-branch,  Cen- 
ter, Alum-creek  and  Western,  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting  a  division  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
one.  Under  a  sense  of  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  measure,  the  meeting,  after  delibera- 
tion, and  a  free  expression  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  unites  in  referring  it  at  the  present 
time,  and  appoints  the  following  named  Friends, 
in  con  junction  with  a  like  committee  of  Women 
Friends,  who  are  desired  to  take  the  subject 
under  solid  and  weighty  deliberation,  and  re- 
port thereon  as  way  may  open,  to  next  Yearly- 
Meeting."  [Here  is  given  the  names  of  fifty- 
eight  Friends, — the  Men's  Commit'ee.j 

"  The  General  Boarding  School  Committee 
make  the  following  Report,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to  this  meeting,  and  the  committee  is  con- 
tinued and  desired  to  report  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


We  give  only  part  of  the  Report,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  school  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  and  wife,  as  Superintend- 
ents, and  Lewis  A.  and  Huldah  C.  Estes,  as 
Principal  Teachers,  the  past  year. 

"  The  winter  session  was  made  up  of  an 
average  of  about  73  scholars,  and  the  summer 
of  about  50.  The  students  have  made  good 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  their  order  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  meeting  for  wor- 
ship has  been  kept  up  regularly  on  the  Fifth 
and  First-days  of  each  week,  which  has  been 
occasionally  attended  by  some  of  our  Acting 
Committee,  and  has  been  conducted  to  satis- 
faction. 

"  The  library  has  been  increased  by  pur- 
chase and  donations  to  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred volumes,  to  which  the  scholars  have  ac- 
cess. Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 
have  been  procured  in  sufficient  amount  to 
illustrate  those  sciences  to  good  advantage. 

"  A  large  portion  of  work  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  fuel,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment on  the  premises,  has  been  done  by  the 
scholars,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  by 
the  Superintendent.  During  the  past  year  the 
supply  of  labour  has  been  quite  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  many  young  men  have  in  this 
way  greatly  lessened  their  expenses." 

"  Believing  that  a  modification  in  the  price 
of  board  and  tuition  would  be  best,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  the  charges  for  those  who 
study  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  grammar,  and  history, 
$30  per  session  ;  while  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  classics, 
&c,  pay  $35  the  session,  as  required  last 
year." 

"  The  school  has  had  difficulties  to  surmount 
during  the  past  year,  which,  to  those  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  its  management  have  been, 
at  times  discouraging,  yet  we  believe  that  a 
good  Providence  has  helped  us;  and  that  while 
the  minds  of  Friends  are  sufficiently  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  useful  sciences,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages 
which  we  believe  the  school  is  prepared  to  af- 
ford them.  We  believe  we  have  had  evidence 
that  good  fruits  have  already  appeared,  and  we 
desire  that  our  fostering  care  may  not  be  want- 
ing to  render  them  more  abundant." 

"The  General  Committee  on  Education 
make  the  following  Report,  which  being  read, 
is  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  The  Commit- 
tee is  continued  and  encouraged  to  continue 
their  attention  and  labours  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  concern,  as  way  may  open,  and 
as  ability  may  be  afforded,  and  desired  to  re- 
port to  next  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  are  also  desired 
to  continue  a  lively  attention  to  the  subject." 

1 1  l'-re  follows  a  table  of  statistics  which  we 
omit.    The  Report  then  proceeds: — ] 

"  Many  Friends  appear  to  be  concerned  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Friends' 
schools.  The  scattered  condition  of  Friends 
in  many  neighbourhoods  has  been  a  difficulty 
much  in  the  way  of  their  labours.  The  dispo- 
sition of  some  of  our  members  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  over  which  Friends  have 


no  control,  continues  to  be  of  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  growth  and  establishment  of  Friends' 
schools  in  many  places  ;  and  there  appears  also 
to  be  cause  of  fear  that  many  of  our  members 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  correct 
training,  and  liberal  and  guarded  education  of 
their  children.  Our  Reports,  however,  show 
an  improvement  in  these  respects  since  last 
year. 

"  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  English  grammar,  are  taught  in 
nearly  all  our  schools,  many  of  them  report 
natural  philosophy,  algebra  and  geometry  ; 
and  some  chemistry,  geology,  physiology,  sur- 
veying, &c. 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  many  of 
our  schools  as  a  class  book  ;  and  we  think  in 
all  they  are  read  by  the  scholars  or  teachers. 
We  would  recommend  that  in  all  our  schools 
the  exercises  for  each  day  should  begin  and 
close  by  reading,  in  a  deliberate  manner,  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  By  the  reports  of  Western  Branch,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  Agricultural, School  is  in  success- 
ful operation  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting.  Information  re- 
specting it  is  appended  to  this  report. 

"  Whilst  it  has  been  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee to  perceive  that  our  schools  are  affording 
instruction  in  many  of  the  useful  sciences,  we 
desire  that  Friends  should  have  a  care  that  the 
more  elementary  branches  of  a  solid  and  use- 
ful education  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  de- 
sire was  also  expressed  in  our  committee  that 
Quarterly  Meetings  might  have  full  and  minute 
reports  laid  before  them,  annually,  by  their 
committees,  showing  the  state  of  education  and 
schools  in  their  limits,  and  that  Friends,  under 
the  instruction  of  their  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  or  of  our  Branch  Committees,  would 
labour,  as  way  may  open,  for  the  promotion  of 
this  important  concern.  We  believe  as  Friends 
are  faithful  in  this  respect,  a  more  effectual 
hedge  will  be  thrown  about  our  children,  dur- 
ing the  important  period  of  life  when  their 
minds  are  subject  to  rapid  changes,  and  their 
feelings  to  strong  impulses.  May  we  endea- 
vour to  feel  a  just  sense  of  their  dependence 
upon  us  in  early  life,  and  of  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  us  to  impart  to  thein,  as  ability  may 
be  afforded,  instruction  that  will,  in  after  life, 
conduce  to  render  them  good  citizens  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

"  By  direction  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Education,  at  a  meeting  held  Ninth  month 
30th,  1848. 

"  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Clerk. 

"  Information  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
Report,  concerning  the  Agricultural  School 
of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"  There  have  been  in  attendance  during  the 
winter  session  52  pupils — summer  session  49. 
The  scholars  have  been  regular  in  their  atten- 
dance, and  their  order  and  progress  has  been 
good.  Many  of  the  scholars  have  been  engag- 
ed in  manual  labour  during  the  intervals  of 
school.  Eleven  cultivate  lots  on  their  own  ac- 
j  count, and  others  have  been  employed  in  various 
ways  by  the  teacher.  Some  have  probably  de- 
frayed in  this  way  their  expense  of  board  and 
tuition.    In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches, 


the  course  of  study  embraces  algebra,  geome- 
try, natural  philosophy,  botany,  astronomy, 
and  geology.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  men- 
tal  arithmetic,  reading,  and  exercises  in  ele- 
mentary sounds.  Lectures,  with  experiments, 
on  chemistry  and  philosophy,  have  been  occa- 
sionally given." 

"  The  minutes  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
for  the  past  year  have  been  read  at  this  time, 
and  their  proceedings  are  approved." 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  made  a 
report,  respecting  the  establishment  among  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  which  was  satisfactory  ;  but 
as  the  substance  of  this  has  already  been  given 
in  our  account  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  insertion  of  it  is  omitted. 

We  likewise  dispense  for  want  of  room,  with 
the  insertion  of  a  Report  of  much  interest  from 
the  General  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the 
People  of  Colour  ;  a  subject  which  Friends  of 
Indiana  evidently  have  much  at  heart,  of  which 
the  present  report,  and  those  of  former  years,  ' 
supply  undeniable  proof. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  $42, 
being-  $2,  for  vol.  22,  from  each  of  the  following,  P. 
Gardner,  P.  Mitchell,  M.  Paddock,  A.  Coffin,  F.  Ar- 
thur, J.  Paddock,  E.  A.  Easton,  J.  P..  Swain,  D.  Ray, 
J.  Boadle,  A.  Barney,  E.  Mitchell,  Friends'  Boarding- 
house,  B.  Gardner,  Jas.  Gorham,  Jemima  Austin,  C. 
C.  Hussey,  M.  Swain,  J.  Monroe,  David  G.  Hussey, 
and  G.  Hussey  ;  Abel  Hillman,  $2,  vol.  22,  per  R.  S. ; 
from  A.  S.  Benedict,  Bennington,  O.,  for  S.  Peasley, 
S15,  to  end  vol.  2]  ;  and  for  VV.  R.  Smith,  $2,  to  26, 
vol.  21. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet" 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5& 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street;  WiU 
liam  Hides,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp,  Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H 
Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chat 
ham  Co.,  N.  C,  on  Fourth. day,  the  15th  ultimo,  Obei 
Marshburn,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Marshburn. 
(the  latter  deceased,)  and  Catharine  Pickett,  daugh 
ter  of  Simeon  and  Martha  Pickett,  (both  deceased.; 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Cane  Creek,  Orangi 

Co.,  N.  C,  on  Fifth-day,  the  ]  6th  ult.,  Simon  White 
of  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Sarah  Dixon,  young 
est  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Catharine  Dixon,  of  lh« 
former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  rneetinsr-housc,  Gilead,  Morrovl 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23rd  of  Eleventh  month 
1848,  Daniel  Reynolds,  of  Berlin,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  t 
Miriam  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 
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Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedition. 

(Concluded  from  page  90.) 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  set 
mt  in  company  with  two  of  the  men,  for  the 
>urpose  of  following  the  coast  to  some  point 
lurveyed  by  Sir  John  Ross,  as  I  now  felt  con- 
ident  that  that  veteran  discoverer  was  correct 
n  his  opinion  as  to  Boothia  Felix  being  part 
)f  the  American  continent.  We  directed  our 
ourse  to  the  furthest  visible  land  which  bore 
tf.  W.  (true.) 

"  The  weather  was  beautiful,  but  cold,  and 
he  ice  being  smooth,  a  brisk  walk  of  seventeen 
niles  brought  us  to  the  point  towards  which 
ve  had  been  proceeding,  in  time  to  obtain  a 
neridian  observation  of  the  sun.  Cape  Berens 
s  situated  in  latitude  69°  4'  12"  N.  and  lon- 
gitude 90°  35'  W.  It  is  formed  entirely  of 
;ranite  partially  covered  with  moss.  Thir- 
een  miles  beyond  this  we  arrived  at  two 
larrow  points  in  the  small  bay,  between 
vhich  we  built  our  snow-house,  which  be- 
ng  made  too  small,  we  passed  a  rather  un- 
lomforlable  night.  Bed  and  bedding  for  the 
tarty  consisted  of  one  blanket  and  a  hairy 
leer-skin,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the  snow 
o  prevent  our  clothes  from  getting  wet. 

"  The  shore  still  trended  to  the  North-west, 
nd  we  had  not  travelled  more  than  four  leagues 
>n  the  18th,  when  the  coast  took  a  sharp  turn 
o  the  eastward.  We  had  been  tracing  the 
Wjvest  side  of  a  deep  inlet  which  was  named 
^rlalkett,  after  one  of  the  members  of  your  hon- 
turable  board. 

As  we  were  now  near  the  latitude  and 
ongitude  of  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  of  Sir  John 
^Koss,  I  struck  across  land  nearly  in  a  north 
"direction,  and  at  noon  when  passing  over  a 
onsiderable  lake,  the  latitude  69°  26'  1"  N. 
vas  observed.    Advancing  three  miles  beyond 
his  we  reached  another  lake  ;  and  as  there 
ivas  yet  no  appearance  of  the  sea,  I  ordered 
,,nmy  companions  to  build  a  snow  hut  and  search 
or  fuel  whilst  I  went  to  look  for  the  coast. 

"  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought  me  to 
in  inlet  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.    This  I  traced  to  the  westward  for  three 
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miles,  when  my  course  was  again  obstructed 
by  land.  Ascending  some  high  rocks  from 
whence  a  good  view  could  be  obtained,  I 
thought  I  could  distinguish  rough  ice  in  the 
desired  direction.  With  renewed  hopes  I  set 
out  at  a  rapid  pace,  plunging  among  deep 
snow,  scrambling  over  rocks,  and  through 
rough  ice,  until  I  gained  some  rising  ground 
close  to  the  beach.  From  this  spot  where  I 
now  stood,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the 
northwest,  lay  a  large  extent  of  ice-covered 
sea,  studded  with  innumerable  islands.  Lord 
Mayor's  Bay  was  before  me,  and  the  islands 
were  those  named  by  Sir  John  Ross,  '  the  sons 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.' 

"  The  isthmus  which  connects  the  land  to 
the  northward  with  Boothia  Felix  is  only  one 
mile  broad,  and  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
stone  marks  set  up  on  it,  appears  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  natives.  Its  latitude  is 
69°  31'  N.  longitude,  by  account,  91°  29'  30" 
W.  With  a  grateful  heart  to  Him  who  had 
thus  brought  our  journey  so  far  to  a  successful 
termination,  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  to- 
wards my  companions,  and  at  a  late  hour  reach- 
ed the  snow-hut,  an  excellent  roomy  one,  in 
which  I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  night's  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

"  On  the  following  morning  after  taking  pos- 
session of  our  discoveries  with  the  usual  form- 
alities, we  traced  the  inlet  eastward.  When 
we  had  gone  four  miles,  the  land  to  our  left 
turned  up  to  the  north,  leaving  an  opening  in 
that  direction  two  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  one  or  more  islands.  The  strait  sep- 
arating these  from  the  mainland  was  in  some 
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places  very  narrow,  and  ran  about  south. 
Finding  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  that  we 
were  at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  straightest  route  across  land,  to- 
wards our  snow-hut  of  the  17th,  as  our  provi- 
sions were  all  but  consumed.  There  were 
many  steep  hills  to  be  climbed,  and  deep  rav- 
ines to  be  crossed,  before  we  reached  Halkett 
inlet.  This  we  at  last  effected  a  little  before 
mid-day ;  the  snow  being  very  soft,  made  the 
distance,  only  ten  miles,  appear  like  twenty. 
We  reached  our  old  hut  at  2  p.  m.  One  of 
the  men  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue  and  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  that  I  went  on  alone 
during  the  following  day.  leaving  Corrigal,  a 
fine  able  young  Orkneyman,  to  come  on  at  a 
slower  pace  with  his  lame  companion. 

"  When  five  miles  from  the  island  where  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  been  left,  I  was  met  by 
four  Esquimaux  whom  I  had  not  seen  before. 
After  shaking  hands  with  them,  they  wished 
me  to  visit  their  houses,  which  were  close  at 
hand  ;  but  as  my  men  were  not  in  sight,  and  I 
was  quite  unarmed,  I  declined  the  invitation, 
but  with  some  trouble  prevailed  on  them  to 
follow  me  to  our  encampment.    This  was  a 


fortunate  meeting  for  us,  as  we  obtained  a 
quantity  of  seal's  blubber  for  fuel  and  dog's 
food,  and  some  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
same  animal  for  our  own  use.  A  couple  of 
fine  large  dogs  were  also  bought. 

"  As  we  were  all  more  or  less  affected  with 
snow-blindness  and  the  dogs  were  still  weak, 
we  remained  on  the  island,  which  I  found  to 
be  situated  in  latitude  66°  53'  44"  N.  long,  by 
account  89°  56'  W.  It  is  formed  almost  en- 
tirely of  granite,  and  is  upwards  of  730  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  highest 
point  of  it  I  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
and  was  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  tracing  its 
shores.  It  extends  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
to  the  southward,  and  contains  a  number  of 
rocky  island,  the  highest  of  them  being  that  on 
which  we  encamped.  The  bay  was  named 
Pel ly  Bay,  after  the  governor  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  group  of  islands  Harrison  Islands. 

"  Having  now  as  much  seal's  flesh  and  blood 
as  would  maintain  us  for  six  days  on  half-al- 
lowance, I  determined  on  tracing  the  shores  of 
the  land  over  which  we  had  travelled  on  our 
outward  journey. 

"  We  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
and  directed  our  course  to  the  eastward  of  the 
north  ;  the  coast  preserved  this  trending  for 
twenty-five  miles,  and  then  ran  eight  miles  due 
east,  forming  a  cape  which  was  named  Cape 
Chapman.  We  now  turned  south-east,  and 
continued  this  course  forty  miles,  and  finally 
south,  thirty-five,  which  brought  us  to  Keith 
Bay  on  the  30th,  when,  on  account  of  a  strong 
gale  of  wind,  and  thick  drifts,  we  had  much 
trouble  in  finding  a  small  cache  of  provisions 
left  here  in  passing. 

"  The  whole  of  the  land  which  we  had  traced 
during  the  last  seven  days  was  low  and  flat, 
and  very  regular  in  its  outline,  there  being  few 
or  no  bays  and  points.  It  was  named  Simp- 
son's peninsula. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  our  journey  we 
followed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  route 
as  that  by  which  we  had  passed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  arrived  at  Repulse  Bay  on 
the  5th  of  May,  all  safe  and  well,  but  as  black 
as  negroes,  from  the  combined  effects  of  frost- 
bites and  oil-smoke. 

"  At  our  winter  quarters  everything  had 
gone  on  prosperously. 

"  Having  still  to  trace  the  west  shore  of 
Melville  peninsula  I  started  for  this  purpose  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  May,  intending  to 
travel  by  night  with  a  chosen  party  of  four 
men. 

"Our  course  to  the  sea  was  nearly  due 
north,  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  on  the 
16th  we  buiit  our  snow-hut  on  Cape  Thomas 
Simpson,  in  latitude  67°  19'  14"  N.  longitude 
87°  00'  W.,  a  rocky  point  which  I  visited  last 
autumn  in  the  boat.    From  this  place  I  sent 
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back  a  fatigued  party  of  three  men,  and  a 
sledge  of  dogs  that  had  assisted  us  thus  far. 
As  the  dogs  were  of  little  use  during  the  last 
journey,  I  took  none  with  me  now. 

"We  left  our  snow-hut  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  each  of  the  men  being  laden  with 
about  70  lbs.  weight,  while  I  carried  my  in- 
struments, books,  &c,  weighing  altogether  40 
lbs.  Two  blankets  and  as  many  hairy  deer- 
skins, constituted  the  bedding  of  the  party. 
Our  progress  was  very  slow,  as  the  ice  was 
rough,  and  the  snow  both  soft  and  deep. 

"  We  advanced  only  12  miles  the  first  night. 
On  the  17th  we  crossed  a  bay  18  miles  wide, 
and  encamped  at  its  north  point,  opposite  to 
which,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  there 
was  a  large  island  which  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  small  island  to  the  south  of  this 
was  called  Sabine  Island. 

"  The  general  trending  of  the  coast  was 
now  N.  N.  E.  Near  the  shore  the  banks  were 
high  and  steep,  and,  where  visible  through  the 
snow,  appeared  to  be  formed  of  sand,  shingle, 
mud,  and  granite  boulder-stones,  while  a  range 
of  rocky  hills,  of  various,  but  not  great  alti- 
tudes, were  to  be  seen  a  few  miles  inland. 

"  On  the  20th  we  were  detained  24  hours 
by  stormy  weather,  at  Cape  Lady  Simpson,  a 
long  point  in  latitude  68°  10'  N.  longitude  85° 
53'  W.  We  rounded  Selkirk  Bay  (called  after 
the  noble  Earl  of  that  name)  on  the  21st,  and 
after  passing  a  number  of  small  points  and 
bays  we  encamped  on  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  part  of  the  main  land,  but  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  an  island.  Our  snow 
house  on  the  25th,  was  built  in  latitude  68° 
48'  N.  longitude  85°  4'  W.,  near  a  small 
stream  frozen  (like  all  others  we  had  passed,) 
to  the  bottom. 

"  We  had  not  yet  obtained  a  drop  of  water 
of  nature's  thawing,  and  fuel  being  rather  a 
scarce  article,  we  sometimes  took  small  kettles 
of  snow  under  the  blanket  with  us,  to  thaw  it 
by  the  heat  of  our  bodies. 

"  Leaving  two  men  to  endeavour  to  fish  and 
shoot,  I  went  forward  with  the  others,  and 
crossed  Garry  Bay,  passing  inside  a  number 
of  islets. 

"  Our  course  on  the  following  night  lay  to 
the  westward  of  North,  the  coast  being  high 
and  rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous 
inlets. 

"After  accomplishing  20  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  we  encamped  ;  as  the  weather  looked  fine, 
we  did  not  build  our  usual  comfortable  lodg- 
ing, which  I  had  afterwards  cause  to  regret,  as 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  soon  came  on.  Wc  were 
now  in  latitude  69°  19'  39"  N.  and  longitude 
85°  4'  W. 

"  The  latter  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  I  had 
neither  chronometer  nor  watch  that  1  could 
place  dependence  upon,  and  the  compasses 
were  much  affected  by  local  attraction. 

"  Our  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  I 
could  proceed  only  half  a  day's  journey  fur- 
ther northward,  being  obliged  to  return  the 
same  night  to  our  present  quarters.  Leaving 
one  of  the  men,  I  set  out  with  the  other. 

"  The  snow  fell  fast,  and  the  walking  was 
extremely  fatiguing.  After  advancing  10 
miles,  the  land  turned  sharp  to  the  eastward. 


but  as  the  weather  was  thick  I  could  not  see 
how  far  it  trended  in  that  direction. 

"  When  we  had  waited  here  nearly  an  hour, 
the  sky  cleared  up,  and  I  discovered  that  we 
were  on  the  south  shore  of  a  considerable  bay, 
and  could  trace  the  coast  to  the  northward  for 
about  12  miles  beyond  it. 

"  To  the  most  distant  visible  point,  (latitude 
69°  42'  N.,  longitude  85°  8'  W.)  I  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Ellice  ;  the  land  where  we  stood 
was  called  Cape  Crozier,  and  the  intervening 
bay  received  the  name  of  Parry  Bay.  Find- 
ing it  hopeless  to  attempt  reaching  the  strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla,  (from  which  Cape  Ellice 
could  only  be  a  few  miles  distant),  we  retraced 
our  steps,  and  after  an  absence  of  11  hours 
joined  our  companion,  who  had  built  a  snow 
house,  and  was  on  our  arrival  very  busy  at- 
tempting to  coax  a  little  wet  moss  into  suffi- 
cient flame  to  boil  some  chocolate,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  fin- 
ish the  process  with  alcohol,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  still  remained. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  ar- 
rived at  our  snow-hut  of  the  25th.  The  men 
we  had  left  here  were  well,  but  very  thin,  as 
they  had  neither  caught  nor  shot  anything  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  marmots.  Had  we  been  ab- 
sent twelve  hours  more,  they  were  to  have 
cooked  a  piece  of  parchment  skin  for  supper. 

"Our  journey  hitherto  had  been  the  most 
fatiguing  I  have  ever  experienced  ;  the  severe 
exercise,  with  a  limited  allowance  of  food,  had 
reduced  the  whole  party  very  much.  How- 
ever, we  marched  merrily  on,  tightening  our 
belts — mine  came  in  six  inches — the  men 
vowing  that  when  they  got  on  full  allowance 
they  would  make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during 
our  journey  homewards. 

"  Our  several  caches  of  provisions  were 
found  safe,  and  several  partridges  that  were 
shot  aided  our  short  commons.  At  20  minutes 
past  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
June,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Hope,  all  well,  hav- 
ing been  absent  twenty-seven  days. 

"During  the  whole  of  this  trip  our  snow- 
houses  were  built  by  Corrigal,  whose  services 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  party,  and  who 
had  accompanied  me  when  tracing  the  oppo. 
site  shores  of  the  large  bay,  the  survey  of 
which  I  had  now  completed,  and  to  which  1 
gave  the  name  of  Committee  Bay. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Re- 
pulse Bay  the  whole  party  were  occupied  in 
procuring  food,  collecting  fuel,  and  preparing 
our  boats  for  sea. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  July  many  natives 
visited  us,  with  all  of  whom  we  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  Our  spare  nets,  knives, 
files,  &c,  were  distributed  among  them  in  por- 
tions, according  to  the  several  merits  of  the 
recipients. 

"The  ice  in  the  bay  broke  up  on  the  11th 
of  August.  On  the  following  day,  after  bid- 
ding farewell  to  our  good-humoured  friends, 
(who  were  loud  in  their  wishes  that  we  would 
soon  return  to  them,)  we  left  our  dreary  win- 
ter quarters. 

"  Head  winds  and  stormy  weather  retarded 
our  progress  much,  so  that  we  did  not  reach 
| Churchill  until  the  31st  of  August,  when  I 


found  that  we  had  still  eight  bags  of  pemmican  f 
and  four  cwt.  of  flour  remaining,  our  expendi-  | 
ture  having  been  twelve  bags  of  the  former, 
and  Iwenty-one  cwt.  of  the  latter. 

"  We  were  detained  in  Churchill  river  by  a 
gale  of  wind  until  the  3d  of  September,  when 
the  weather  became  more  moderate,  and  we 
were  able  to  continue  our  voyage  towards  York 
Factory,  at  which  place  we  arrived  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  rough  and  meager 
sketch  of  our  proceedings,  without  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  con- 
duct of  the  men  under  my  charge. 

"They  were  always  willing  and  obedient, 
and  although  not  all  equally  able  to  do  their 
duty,  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

"  With  the  utmost  respect,  I  remain,  Hon. 
Sirs,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Rae." 

"  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay, 
September  21st,  1847." 


From  the  National  Era. 

A  Hurricane  on  the  Atlantic— The  Erie.  ! 

From  the  Journal  of  an  Officer. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the 
terrific  gale  which  the  United  States  storeship 
Erie  encountered  on  her  late  passage  out  to; 
the  Mediterranean.  The  following  fuller  and 
clearer  narrative  has  just  been  communicated 
for  The  Tribune. 

September  25. — After  writing  the  last  sen- 
tence, (Sept.  23,)  I  took  up  Lamartine's  Gi- 
rondists and  read  to  quite  a  late  hour.  The 
motion  of  the  vessel  afterward  prevented  my 
sleeping,  and  I  occupied  my  mind  in  tracing  in 
imagination  the  scenes  so  vividly  depicted  on 
the  page  of  the  Poet  Statesman.  1  fancied 
how  terrible  must  be  the  uprising  of  a  million 
of  infuriated  citizens,  maddened  by  the  memo- 
ry of  their  wrongs,  conscious  of  their  irresisti-i 
ble  strength,  baffled  by  an  imbecile  Court' 
threatened  by  conspirators  at  home,  and  king-; 
ly  coalitions  abroad,  and  goaded  to  frenzy  by 
demagogues,  until  the  voice  of  Reason,  Reli-i 
gion,  and  Humanity,  were  drowned  in  the  roai 
for  vengeance.  It  was  a  fitting  prelude  tc 
what  1  was  about  to  witness.  Before  morn- 
ing, we  were  visited  by  one  of  those  terribld 
tornadoes,  which,  commencing  in  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico,  whirl  along  the  whole  border  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  during  the  months  of  Augus 
and  September — let  loose  suddenly,  and, sweep, 
ing  in  their  resistless  march  everything  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea — uprooting  forests,  engulf 
ing  or  dismantling  vessels,  and  defying  alike 
the  strength  of  the  builder  and  the  precau 
lion  and  skill  of  the  sailor.  It  has  been  mj 
fortune  to  be  much  on  the  ocean,  and  to  have 
seen  some  of  the  gales,  reputed  to  be  the  hea 
vicst,  in  the  South  Pacific — the  typhoons  o 
the  China  Seas,  and  the  northers  of  the  Gul 
of  Mexico — but  this  has  surpassed  not  onlj 
any  "  visitation  of  the  winds"  1  have  ever  seenl 
but  anything  I  ever  imagined  of  the  fury  of  th<| 
hurricane.  Occurring  on  the  24th  of  Septeml 
ber,  I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  recognizee! 
as  the  Equinoctial  Gale. 
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We  were  about  80  miles  southwest  of  the 
Grand  Bank.  We  had  endeavoured  to  run  up 
our  easting  under  double  reefs,  sharp  braced, 
against  strong  breezes,  veering  from  southward 
and  eastward  to  the  southward  and  westward. 
The  sea  had  been  irregular  and  running  high. 
The  ship,  under  easy  sail,  as  the  breeze  lulled, 
was  very  uncomfortable.  It  was  proposed  to 
turn  out  the  reef  and  set  the  top-gallant  sails  to 
steady  the  vessel,  as  the  wind  appeared  to  be 
dying  away,  but  the  prudence  of  the  captain 
fortunately  prevailed  over  bolder  counsels. 
The  old  adage  was  appositely  quoted — "  Sou'- 
westers  die  hard" — and  supported  by  reference 
to  the  Ontario  nearly  capsized,  twelve  years 
ago  this  very  day,  un^er  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  The  adage  indeed  proved 
true.  The  spirit  of  the  storm  was  to  enter 
into  and  renew  this  failing  sou'wester  

About  3  a.  jr. ,  the  wind  began  to  freshen, 
and,  by  the  time  the  courses  and  spanker  had 
been  taken  in,  had  suddenly  increased  to  a 
gale  ;  the  topsails,  already  double-reefed,  were 
clewed  down,  when  the  tornado  came  thunder- 
ing upon  us,  with  overwhelming  violence.  The 
topsails  and  the  courses  were  in  a  few  moments 
rent  from  the  bolt- ropes,  and  torn  to  ribbons. 
Other  sails,  which  had  not  been  set,  but,  for 
greater  security,  had  been  recently  furled  over, 
were  blown  out  of  the  furling-Iines.  The  top- 
gallant masts  swayed  to  and  fro  like  reeds, 
were  twisted  off,  and  dangled  by  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  some  of  which  snapped  like  threads. 
The  topsail  and  lower  yards  were  wrenched 
from  the  slings  and  trusses,  cockbilled,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  frightful  rapidity  ;  the 
wrought-iron  trusses,  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  were  snapped  asunder  like  brittle 
glass.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  every  sail 
was  split  and  every  spar  adrift ;  and  it  seemed 
that  masts  and  all  must  inevitably  go  by  the 
board.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  I 
went  on  deck.  The  horizon  had  contracted 
to  the  bare  outline  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather, 
there  was  no  horizon ;  for  it  was  as  if  sea  and 
sky  "  were  swallowed  up  in  a  suspended 
ocean"' — a  dark,  blinding  mist,  torn  from  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  swept  with  such  force 
that  it  struck  upon  the  face  like  fine  sand,  and 
so  intensely  salt  that  it  left  adhering  crystals 
completely  enveloping  the  vessel.  The  sea 
was  barely  distinguishable.  The  waves,  beat- 
en down  to  a  glassy  level,  and  carved  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  wind,  escaped  in  enormous 
surges  which  threatened  to  engulf  us.  Al- 
though there  was  neither  thunder  nor  rain, 
every  other  sound  was  drowned  in  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the.  tempest.  The  trumpet  was 
useless,  for  no  order  could  be  heard  from  one 
side  of  the  deck  to  the  other.  Orders  were 
conveyed  principally  by  gesture,  or  only  heard 
by  vociferating  close  to  the  ear.  The  crew, 
driven  from  the  forecastle  and  waist,  clustered 
on  the  quarter-deck,  clinging  for  support  to 
the  weather  bulwarks.  Those  who  attempted 
to  look  to  windward,  shrunk  under  the  bul- 
warks to  recover  their  breath.  The  stern 
boat,  caught  by. a  violent  puff,  was  rent  to 
pieces,  as  if  it  had  been  pasteboard ;  and  the 
chain  sheets,  of  three-quarters  inch  iron,  were 
carried  straight  out  thirty  or  forty  feet,  sus- 
tained, and  snapped  like  a  coach-whip,  emit- 


ting fire  throughout  their  whole  length  as  the 
links  impinged  against  each  other.  When  I 
reached  the  deck,  we  were  lying-lo  under  the 
remnant  of  the  split  main  trysail,  the  only  can- 
vass left  us.  The  ship  was  careening  almost 
to  her  beam-ends.  The  vessel  is  one  of  the 
old  sloops-of-war,  with  an  additional  deck.  The 
lee  rail  was  under  water,  and  remained  so 
many  minutes  at  a  time,  without  righting,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  each  puff  of  increasing 
violence  must  send  us  over.  Any  single-deck 
sloop-of-war,  encumbered  with  a  battery,  must 
have  gone  down.  Standing  between  the  first- 
lieutenant  and  captain,  1  heard  the  former  re- 
mark, with  a  calm  smile,  "  She  cannot  stand 
this  much  longer."  "  But  a  few  moments," 
replied  the  captain,  with  his  usual  composure. 
Although  it  was  hoped  that  the  topmast  would 
go,  and  every  provision  had  been  made  to  clear 
the  wreck  in  such  an  event,  still  it  could  not  be 
regarded  but  with  the  greatest  apprehension, 
and  as  of  very  doubtful  issue.  It  was  thought 
best  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
scudding.  The  helm  was  put  up,  but  the  ves- 
sel refused  to  go  off.  At  this  moment  of  anx- 
ious suspense  the  wind  shifted,  and  took  us  by 
the  lee;  quick  as  thought,  the  topsail  sheet 
was  cut,  and  we  were  on  the  other  tack,  but 
not  until  the  ship  was  pooped  by  a  tremendous 
sea,  which  knocked  in  the  dead-lights,  and 
filled  the  berth-deck  with  water.  The  deck 
was  scuttled  as  soon  as  possible. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  on  the 
3d  of  October  we  fell  in  with  the  French 
barque  Mannette,  thirty-six  days  from  St.  Do- 
mingo,  with  a  cargo  of  mahogany,  bound  to 
Havre,  completely  dismantled  by  the  late  hur- 
ricane. By  his  log,  he  was  about  eighty 
leagues  south  of  the  Grand  Bank.  At  8  p.  m., 
September  23rd,  hove  to  under  close-reefed 
main  topsail  and  main  trysail.  At  3  a.  m., 
wind  increasing,  the  main  trysail  gaff  was  car- 
ried away,  and  both  the  sails.  At  4  a.  m., 
main  topsail  split — scudded  under  bare  poles. 
Wind  increasing  to  a  hurricane  from  the  south, 
sails  were  blown  from  the  yards,  and  masts  in 
danger  of  going  by  the  board.  At  5h.  30m., 
hurricane  suddenly  shifted  to  north-west, 
bringing  the  vessel  by  the  lee.  Mizenmast 
was  cut  away,  and  ship  payed  off.  At  6  a. 
m.,  mainmast  went  by  the  board.  Ship  was 
pooped,  rudder-head  split,  cabin  dashed  to 
pieces,  instruments  and  charts  lost ;  bread  was 
spoiled,  and  water  swept  overboard.  As  soon 
as  we  could  communicate,  we  sent  bread,  wa- 
ter, charts,  and  nautical  instruments,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  captain,  escorted  his  vessel 
into  Fayal,  the  nearest  port. 


Extraordinary  Case  of  Imprisonment. — 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  petition  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, from  John  Dufrene,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison,  which  exhibits  a  mon- 
strous abuse,  either  in  the  nature  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  As  the  petition  was 
presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  we 
are  warranted  in  believing  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  stated. 

It  appears  that  John  Dufrene  was  formerly 
a  woollen  merchant  in  Leeds,  and  that  in  the 


year  1812,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
sued  out  against  him  during  his  absence  from 
home,  by  a  person  who  had  not  any  legal  claim 
against  him.  He  surrendered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
a  supersedeas,  but  when  the  petition  came  on 
to  be  heard,  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  oppos- 
ing creditor,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  being  ready, 
obtained  permission  to  let  the  petition  stand 
over  till  the  following  November.  At  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1812, 
the  bankrupt  attended,  and  stated  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  delay- 
ed by  the  petitioning  creditor,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  adjourn  until  the  cause 
should  be  heard  ;  and  on  these  grounds  declin- 
ed any  further  examination,  and  for  so  doing 
was  committed  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  now  remains. 
The  petitioner  has  since  had  several  sittings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  without  any  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  though  his  allegations 
have  been  uncontroverted. — One  Chancellor 
deferred  judgment,  and  another  had  no  judicial 
authority  to  grant  a  supersedeas,  until,  at 
length,  the  wretched  prisoner  found  himself, 
by  sickness,  want  of  means,  and  death  of 
friends,  unable  to  take  any  steps  for  his  liber- 
ation, and  there  he  has  lain,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  law,  for  thirty-six  years  a  prisoner 
in  a  common  gaol! — a  punishment  frightfully 
disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  if 
offence  it  could  be  termed.  Talk  of  the  Bas- 
lile  ! — its  history  cannot  furnish  many  sadder 
stories  than  that  of  the  broken  merchant,  wast- 
ing his  health,  strength,  and  manhood  for  thir- 
ty-six years,  nearly  the  average  period  of  hu- 
man life,  within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prison. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  feature  in 
the  petition,  is  the  prayer  that  the  practice  by 
which  a  prisoner  is  obliged  to  quit  the  prison 
immediately  on  obtaining  his  release,  may  be 
abolished  or  rectified,  giving  as  a  reason,  the 
danger  of  too  sudden  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  scene,  should  he  not  be  permitted  to 
occupy  his  present  room  after  his  discharge, 
"  so  as  gradually  to  accustom  himself  to  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  deprived." 
There  is  something  apparently  whimsical  in 
this  poor  man  pleading  for  permission  to  re- 
main in  prison,  "  even  for  one  week,"  after  so 
long  an  incarceration  ;  but  we  can  sympathize 
with  the  feelings,  akin  to  terror  with  which  the 
aged  prisoner  may  contemplate  his  being  sud- 
denly launched  into  «rthe  wide  ocean  of  the 
world,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  divid- 
ed, and  in  which,  perhaps,  he  has  now  no 
friend  remaining.  Alexander  Selkirk  wept 
bitterly  on  leaving  his  solitary  island,  and  there 
are  authenticated  instances  of  captives  having 
become,  by  long  confinement,  so  attached  to 
their  prison,  that  although  they  could  obtain 
their  liberty,  they  have  preferred  remaining 
voluntary  prisoners  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — 
English  Paper. 


Perfect  Insects. — When  the  development  of 
the  perfect  insect  is  complete,  and  all  its  parts 
and  organs  have  attained  the  requisite  firmness 
and  solidity,  it  immediately  begins  to  exercise 
them  in  their  intended  functions.  Previously 
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to  this  launching  into  the  wide  world,  or  at  least 
directly  after,  almost  all  insects  discharge  from 
their  intestines  some  drops  of  an  excremenli- 
tious  fluid,  often  transparent,  and  sometimes 
red.  In  some  instances,  where  their  numbers 
have  been  considerable,  this  has  produced  the 
appearance  of  a  shower  of  blood  ;  and  by  this 
natural  fact,  all  those  bloody  showers  recorded 
by  historians  as  preternatural,  and  regarded 
where  they  happened  as  fearful  prognostics  of 
impending  evils,  are  stripped  of  their  terrors, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  events  that  happen 
in  the  common  course  of  nature.  Some  per- 
fect insects  live  only  a  few  hours;  some  never 
see  the  sun ;  others,  as  flies,  moths,  and  but- 
terflies, and  indeed  the  majority  of  insects,  a 
few  days  or  a  week ;  while  a  very  few,  such 
as  large  beetles,  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
months.  Some,  however,  enjoy  long  lives  in 
captivity.   Baker  kept  one  of  the  dark- 
ling beetles  alive  under  a  glass  upwards  of 
three  years.  Roesel  informs  us  that  he  fed 
the  rose-beetle  with  fruit  and  moist  white 
bread  for  as  long  a  period ;  and  Esper  kept 
our  most  common  water-beetle  in  a  large  glass 
vessel  for  three  years  and  a  half. — Sharpens 
London  Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

Abel  Thomas  was  not  suffered  by  his  Divine 
Master  to  remain  long  at  home  at  a  time  with 
his  faithful  Ellin.  Before  the  close  of  last 
century  we  find  him  again  and  again  visiting 
the  meetings  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  twice 
the  meetings  in  New  England,  twice  meetings 
in  New  York  State,  the  meetings  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  towards  the  close  of  1798 
and  the  beginning  of  1799,  the  Southern  States 
generally.  During  the  last  named  journey 
the  following  letter  was  written  to  his  wife. 
His  letters  bear  testimony  to  being  the  product 
of  a  simple,  illiterate,  yet  strong-minded  man. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  preservation,  being 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  instructive  to 
the  babe  in  Christ,  and  animating  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  Truth.  He  was  no  man's 
copy,  and  his  letters  are  as  original  as  he  was 
himself. 

"  Second  month  19th,  1799,  just  returned  from 
the  Tennessee  country,  towards  New  Gar- 
den. • 

"  Dear  Ellin, — I  received  thy  letter  last 
First-day  three  weeks,  at  Reuben's  Creek,  in 
South  Carolina,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Charleston,  the  evening  before  we 
started  for  the  Western  territories.  We  went 
not  to  Charleston,  but  sent  for  our  letters  from 
Bush  River,  and  had  near  missed  them,  as  we 
were  about  forty  miles  on  our  way  toward  the 
mountains.  I  was  glad  to  see  thy  hand-writ- 
ing, and  to  hear  that  you  were  well, — and  of 
thy  resignation  in  my  absence,  under  the  in- 
cumbrances and  fatigues  of  business.  As  there 
seems  a  necessity  for  it  ut  this  lime,  I  hope  thy 
doing  what  thou  canst,  and  resigning,  will  be 
the  likeliest  way  to  be  blessed  with  success. 

"  I  am  well  in  health,  and  have  been  so  ever 


since  I  left  home,  except  six  days  in  Virginia, 
where  I  missed  two  meetings, — and  in  the 
western  country,  but  was  able  to  travel.  We 
have  prospered  in  outward  travel ;  but  as  to 
travail  and  exercise  of  mind,  I  am  often  re- 
duced very  low  ;  which  I  believe  is  for  my 
good, — for  the  more  powerful  exaltation  of 
Master's  name,  in  myself,  and  it  may  be,  in 
some  others.  But  so  far  I  can  say,  that  it  is 
always  well  with  me,  when  1  am  sensible  that 
Master  is  near,  but  when  he  hideth  his  face 
my  soul  is  troubled.  All  my  travelling  through 
this  wilderness  country,  so  far  from  home,  is 
so  little  hardship,  that  I  can  scarcely  give  it 
that  name,  when  Master  is  present.  But  when 
he  withdraws  from  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  I  can  please  myself  in  thinking 
of.  If  1  look  towards  you,  [his  family]  there 
is  but  little  satisfaction  in  your  company  in 
his  absence.  I  cannot  rest  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad,  when  I  am  afraid  my  ways  do 
not  please  him.  I  have  wondered  sometimes, 
knowing  so  much  of  his  care  and  goodness  to 
me,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  and  resigned  in 
his  absence  ;  always  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  his 
return.  But  my  own  weaknesses  are  against 
me,  when  I  am  reduced  into  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing, and  I  inquire  deeply  into  my  behaviour 
before  Him.  I  long  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
I  might  make  my  conduct  upright  before  him 
in  all  things.  But  far  from  that,  I  often  find 
I  have  not  been  so  steady  in  watching  as  was 
pleasing  to  him.  My  words  in  conversation 
have  not  been  so  few  and  savoury  as  would  be 
most  for  his  honour.  My  haste  in  travelling, 
in  order  to  get  home  soon,  has  hardly  been 
reputable  amongst  my  brethren,  and  many 
more  weaknesses  came  against  me  in  the 
South.  These  little  weaknesses  are  hardly 
noticed  by  many  professors.  But  they  are  as 
motes  in  the  eye,  that  obstruct  the  sight;  they 
are  as  little  foxes  that  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  They  are  as  leaks,  hardly  perceived  in 
a  time  when  we  think  all  is  well ;  but  a  leak  is 
wasting  the  substance,  if  it  be  but  through  a 
little  worm  hole. 

"  I  was  hinting  at  something  that  befel  me 
in  the  South, — so  far  as  I  can  describe  it  in 
words,  I  shall  let  thee  know,  as  a  most  endear- 
ed companion.  I  perceived  for  many  days, 
that  Master  was  about  to  leave  me  to  myself, 
that  I  might  see  what  I  could  do  without  him : 
or  that  I  might  learn  more  perfect  obedience 
in  watching,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  When  I  understood  it  so,  I  became  more 
and  more  afraid, — inquiring  deeply  into  my 
conduct  before  him.  My  many  weaknesses 
appeared  before  me,  and  I  looked  carefully  to 
see  what  would  become  of  me,  if  he  should 
withdraw  from  me,  and  hear  no  more  of  my 
secret  cries.  Under  these  considerations  I 
was  alarmed ;  but  remembering  his  loving- 
kindness  in  times  of  deep  distress,  I  put  on  all 
the  strength  I  could  gather,  and  resolutely  de- 
termined to  hold  him  fast,  by  doubling  my 
diligence,  but  was  not  able.  He  was  stronger 
than  a  lion  ;  he  was  swifter  than  an  eagle.  1 
looked  after  him,  with  desire;  but  found  my- 
self as  a  worm,  with  neither  wings  to  fly,  nor 
feet  to  run.  I  was  in  a  great  strait  to  know 
what  to  do.  But  calmly  considering  how  it 
was  with  me,  I  saw  no  way  but  to  be  still  and 


resigned,  and  to  endeavour  to  nourish  a  hope 
of  his  return. 

"  But  oh  !  my  great  weakness  and  impati- 
ence in  waiting!  Feeling  myself  so  disabled, 
and  my  great  enemy  roaring  against  me,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  day  of  great  trouble  was  ap. 
proaching.  I  was  ready  to  say  with  Agag  to 
Samuel, '  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.' 
Hope  of  Master's  return  was  almost  lost.  I 
could  not  hold  confidence  in  the  remembrance 
of  past  favours  ;  for  imagination  did  work  hard 
against  me.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  should  be  of  no  more  use  in  that  country. 
So  I  looked  towards  home,  inquiring  into  my 
affairs  there.  Oh  !  how  grievously  my  incum- 
bered circumstances  gathered  all  around  me, 
as  mountains;  so  that  ^could  see  no  way  out. 
I  then  remembered  the  wormwood  and  the  gall 
before  I  left  home,  when  I  had  a  large  draught 
of  it.  Then  canst  thou,  my  dear  Ellin,  under- 
stand, or  conceive  the  weight  of  my  distress, 
in  the  South?  Although  it  was  so,  I  was  fa- 
voured with  a  little  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  God  so  wonderful  in  power  that  all  things 
are  possible  with  him, — and  that  all  power  was 
given  to  his  dear  Son,  my  Beloved, — and  that, 
if  I  did  not  love  him,  1  should  not  be  so  dis- 
tressed in  his  absence : — and  he  doth  love 
them  that  do  love  him. 

"  My  faith  began  to  increase ;  and  when  I 
found  it  so,  I  was  ready  to  burst  out  with  ve- 
hemence of  desire,  and  with  a  most  lamentable 
cry,  must  I  return  home  without  my  Beloved  ? 
Oh  !  nay,  rather  let  me  die  here,  and  be  bu- 
ried in  a  far  country,  no  more  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  living.  But  I  soon  felt  that  he 
was  coming.  The  mountains  began  to  skip 
like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  Iambs  before 
him, — and  his  Divine  presence  overshadowed 
my  tabernacle.  I  was  silent,  with  wond- 
rous admiration.  I  was  afraid,  and  ashamed 
of  my  own  littleness  and  unworthiness,  in  the 
presence  of  Him,  so  wonderful  in  strength  ;  but 
I  was  filled  with  humble  thankfulness.  I  did 
think,  under  such  a  covering,  '  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  they 
shouted  for  joy.' 

"  And  now  I  think  myself  as  happy,  under 
perfect  obedience,  as  I  could  wish  on  this  side 
of  eternity, — although  far  absent  from  home. 
'  For  lo !  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone, — the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.' 

"  My  dear  Ellin,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  thee  that  I  have  not  lime  to  write.  I  hope 
to  see  thee  in  a  little  time ;  but  not  much  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  Fourth  month.  My  love 
to  thee  is  great,  and  to  my  children  all,  with- 
out knowing  which  of  them  I  love  most.  In 
proportion  will  my  grief  be,  if  they  should, 
either  of  them,  give  way  to  bad  practices,  and 
lose  themselves  in  this  deluded  world;  and 
more  so,  in  that  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
experience,  sensibly  felt  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come;  and  the  most  exceeding  excel- 
lency of  that  glory  amongst  the  saints  in  light. 
As  also,  on  the  other  han4,  1  have  sensibly 
felt  of  the  powers  of  death  and  the  pains  of 
hell,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  miserable.  Now, 
if  my  dear  children  should  take  wrong  courses, 
how  should  I  who  do  love  them  so  well,  bear 
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the  mournful  sight?  It  would  be  likely  to 
bring  down  my  bald  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  From  thy  loving  husband,  with  love 
to  my  dear  children. 

•    Abel  Thomas." 

How  sustaining,  how  soul-comforting,  the 
sensible  feeling  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  soul ! 
We  see  how  it  sweetened  all  the  bitter  cups 
which  Abel  Thomas  had  to  drink,  how  it  ani- 
mated him  with  holy  joy.  The  same  blessed 
effects  have  been  witnessed  by  many  others. 
When  Elizabeth  Wheddon  being  about  putting 
off  mortality,  was  visited  one  morning  by  her 
brother  Joseph  Pike,  she  said  to  him,  "  Oh ! 
dear  brother,  though  1  have  not  slept  all  this 
night,  yet  I  am  as  one  that  wants  it  not. 
Though  my  body  is  extraordinary  weak,  yet 
I  am  strong, — the  power  of  the  Lord  carrying 
me  over  all  weakness.  Above  all,  the  Lord 
said  this  night  to  me,  in  the  powerful  fresh 
openings  of  life,  1  Thou  shalt  praise  me  in  the 
heavens  ;'  which  hath  so  overcome  my  soul, 
and  roused  my  spirits,  that  I  am  as  one  that 
wants  no  sleep,  [neither  is]  sensible  of  pain, 
nor  weakness." 

Mary  Dyer  when  about  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  inflicted  at  the  hands  of  hard- 
hearted men,  was  so  filled  with  the  love  of  God 
that  she  could  say,  "  I  have  been  in  paradise 
several  days." 

When  that  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel 
William  Ellis,  who  had  travelled  abundantly 
in  the  service  of  his  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, 
was  drawing  near  to  his  close, — in  the  full  as- 
surance of  eternal  mercy  and  love  he  said, 
speakingof  hisconvincement,  "  It  was  a  glorious 
day  to  me,  and  I  have  large  tokens  that  the 
day  of  my  death  will  be  so  likewise." 

Luke  Howard,  green  in  old  age, — warmed 
by  the  love  of  God  sweetly  flowing  within  him, 
bore  this  noble  testimony  just  before  his  close, 
"  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  in  an  acceptable  time,  in  the  year 
1655,  by  his  word,  through  his  servants  John 
Stubbs  and  William  Caton,  by  the  gift  of  his 
grace,  (the  Son  of  his  love,  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
he  sent  out  of  his  own  bosom,)  and  by  the 
word  of  his  own  mouth,  and  by  the  brightness 
of  his  arising,  cut  me  off  from  the  wild  olive 
tree,  which  I  was  rooted  in  by  transgression, 
and  grafted  me  into  the  true  olive  root,  the  life 
of  which  is  the  light  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his 
love  and  spirit  in  my  heart,  raised  me  to  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  truth.  Then  the  cross 
appeared  so  great,  that  if  it  had  been  his  will  I 
would  rather  have  parted  with  my  natural  life, 
if  I  could  have  had  peace,  than  to  have  taken 
it  up.  But  in  the  day  of  his  love  and  power, 
— through  the  word  of  life,  and  the  arising 
thereof, — I  was  made  willing  to  do  his  will, 
and  to  take  up  the  cross — not  [only]  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  but  with  a  resolution  as  long  as  life 
continued.  Though  many  temptations  hath 
attended,  yet  the  Lord  hath  delivered  out  of 
them  all,  and  hath  engaged  my  soul  and  all 
within  me,  to  serve  him  in  newness  of  life, — 
and  hath  begat  and  continued  a  breathing,  that 
he  would  never  give  more  knowledge,  than  he 
would  give  me  power  to  obey.  In  the  day 
thereof  [he]  hath  made  me  willing  to  serve 
him,  and  deny  myself, — and  his  reward  is  and 
hath  been  in  my  bosom.    He  is  worthy  to  be 


worshipped,  feared  and  obeyed  forever,  for  he 
speaks  peace  to  his  children,  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  folly.  In  his  peace  stands  my  rest ; 
the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
In  this,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  with 
soul,  body  and  spirit  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
in  and  through  his  grace,  the  life  of  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  yea  and 
amen." 

Luke  Howard  deceased  1699. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"Try  the  Spirits." 

Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God. — 1  John  iv. 

This  power  of  trying  spirits,  and  judging 
of  doctrines,  Christ  hath  given  to  His  true 
flock.  And  this  power  the  faithful  people 
will  not  part  with,  neither  for  any  fear  nor  for 
any  favour.  Wherefore  it  concerns  every  one 
to  be  wise  to  salvation  for  himself  and  not 
content  himself  to  say,  thus  and  so  our  minis- 
ters teach  us  ;  but  if\ho\x  art  one  of  Christ's 
flock,  thou  must  have  skill  to  know  and  judge 
for  thyself,  which  is  Christ's  Spirit  and  doc- 
trine, and  which  is  of  man.  Now  this  trial 
of  spirits  doth  unquestionably  belong  to  all 
who  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  to 
this  Spirit  of  God  that  dwells  in  the  faithful, 
the  gift  of  discerning  spirits  is  inseparably  an- 
nexed :  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  truly 
dwells  in  all  true  Christians,  cannot  deceive, 
nor  be  deceived  in  the  trial  of  spirits ;  so  that 
this  is  a  common  grace,  that  in  measure  be- 
longs to  all  those  who  have  received  the  unc- 
tion, that  teacheth  all  things,  and  is  truth  and 
no  lie. 

And  though  there  be  in  the  church,  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  from  the  same  spirit,  which  are 
given  to  some,  and  not  to  others,  yet  this  gift 
of  trying  spirits,  is  given  to  all  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  are  Christ's  sheep.  For  as  in  the 
natural  body,  there  are  several  gifts  given  to 
several  members,  which  are  not  given  to  all, 
as  seeing  to  the  eye,  hearing  to  the  ear,  and 
so  on,  but  feeling  is  given  to  all  the  members  ; 
so  also  in  the  body  of  Christ,  that  is  the  spirit- 
ual church,  several  gifts  are  given  to  several 
saints,  but  the  trial  of  spirits  and  doctrines  to 
all  saints  ;  and  if  any  have  not  Christ's  Spirit, 
he  is  none  of  His  ;  and  the  more  a  man  hath 
of  Christ's  Spirit  the  better  able  he  is  to  judge 
of  all  other  spirits.  And  thus  you  may  per- 
ceive, that  "  seeing  that  many  false  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the  world,"  it  concerns  the 
faithful,  as  they  tender  their  own  everlasting 
salvation,  not  to  believe  every  spirit  that  speaks 
of  Christ,  and  His  kingdom,  and  His  things, 
but  "try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God." 
But  let  it  be  understood  that  false  prophets  are 
not  so  easily  discerned  as  some  may  think  ; 
for  they  seem  to  be  true  prophets,  and  godly, 
holy,  learned,  orthodox  men,  men  of  eminence 
and  renown  :  and  so  to  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  religion  and  wisdom  of  this  world,  it  will 
be  difficult,  yea  impossible,  to  find  them  out. 

Wherefore  I  declare  unto  you  from  the 
Lord  touching  these  false  prophets,  who  shall 
do  so  much  mischief,  that  they  shall  not 


arise  or  come  forth  from  among  the  Turks  or 
out  of  some  barbarous  nations  ;  but  they  shall 
arise  out  of  such  as  are  called  Christians,  as 
Christ  saith,  "  they  shall  come  in  sheep's  clo- 
thing," as  if  they  were  Christ's  own  flock  ;  and 
as  Paul  saith,  "  they  have  a  form  of  godliness," 
that  is,  they  shall  be  painted  over  gloriously, 
with  all  appearances  of  truth,  righteousness, 
honesty,  and  all  the  names  of  godliness.  Yea 
Paul  also  testifies,  Acts  20  :  "  Out  of  your 
ownselves  shall  men  arise  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  ;" 
and  so  from  among  these  very  ministers,  who 
are  of  great  worth  and  reputation,  and  seem  to 
be  precious  members  of  Christ,  and  even  pil- 
lars in  the  church,  so  that  many  people  think 
that  all  religion  would  go  down  with  such 
good  men,  they  having  some  gifts  and  enlight- 
enings  of  the  Spirit,  and  seeming  more  than 
ordinarily  godly,  wise,  holy,  sober,  and  de- 
vout; and  now  the  false  prophets  shall  be 
found  among  these.  And  as  they  who  oppos- 
ed Christ,  at  His  first  coming  in  the  flesh, 
seemed  more  wise,  and  holy,  and  eminent  in 
the  church,  and  had  the  outward  letter  in  all 
exactness,  and  the  outward  form  of  religion  in 
all  strictness  ;  so  they  who  do  and  shall  most 
oppose  Christ  in  His  coming  in  His  spirit, 
and  shall  contradict  and  resist  His  servants 
and  witnesses,  shall  arise  from  among 
those  who  appear  wise,  holy,  learned, 
and  godly — and  so  Satan  by  these  would  se- 
duce and  subject  to  himself,  even  the  whole 
world.  Besides,  they  that  are  against  him 
and  his  false  prophets,  are  but  a  very  handful 
of  saints,  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
through  His  Spirit  and  Power  discern  them 
and  oppose  them,  though  for  so  doing,  they 
are  despised,  and  rejected,  and  hated  of  all  the 
world. 

But  some  will  object  here ;  and  say,  if  a 
man  preach  good,  sound,  orthodox  doctrine, 
no  doubt  but  such  a  man  is  to  be  heard,  and 
he  may  do  much  good  in  the  church,  though 
he  want  Christ's  Spirit.  But  to  this  I  answer  : 
That  they  who  preach  without  Christ's  Spirit, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  though  they 
preach  ever  so  sound  and  exact  to  the  letter, 
yet  are  they  false  prophets,  and  are  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  sheep.  Therefore  those  who  are 
spiritual  cannot  join  to  that  ministry  where 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  wanting,  though  ihere  be 
everything  else  in  it.  But  the  true  prophets 
are  all  sent  of  God,  into  His  own  church,  and 
God  would  have  His  church  receive  no  minis- 
ters but  such  as  He  sends.  Now  the  proof  of 
a  minister  being  sent  of  God,  is  this,  to  be 
anointed  with  the  Spirit.  "  As  my  Father 
sent  me  so  send  1  you."  Whoso  then  saith, 
the  unction  of  the  Spirit  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  denies  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  to  have  been  sufficient  min- 
isters, and  he  perverts  the  Scriptures,  and  se- 
duces the  people.  Paul  a  laborious  preacher, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  did  renounce  all  his 
worldly  learning,  and  all  his  human  accom- 
plishments, and  excellencies,  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  preached  nothing  but  the 
right  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  right  faith  in 
Him  :  as  he  himself  testifies  saying,  "  What 
things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
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Christ  my  Lord."  And  thus  the  true  teach- 
ers, through  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit on  them,  they  do  truly  know  Christ  him- 
self, and  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
things  that  are  freely  given  of  God  ;  and  they 
are  also  filled  with  love  to  their  brethren,  and 
have  a  holy  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
are  enabled  to  confess  the  Truth,  and  to  con- 
temn the  world,  and  patiently  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  knowing  that  He  is  still  with 
all  He  sends,  even  always  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. — From  writings  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Afflictions. 

There  are  very  few  of  God's  people  who 
have  not  some  open,  or  some  secret  affliction; 
for  the  words,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,"  are  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a 
literal  truth.  A  man  may  have  hidden  trou- 
bles, as  well  as  hidden  treasures,  in  his  strong 
box,  that  no  one  knows  of  but  himself.  We 
conceal  our  infirmities  and  our  afflictions  often- 
times, more  jealously  than  we  hide  our  money 
bags.  Whatever  may  be  your  troubles,  whe- 
ther afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  take 
courage.    It  will  not  be  so  always. 

You  may  think  that  your  troubles  are  pecu- 
liar. Well,  what  of  that?  God's  people  are 
a  peculiar  people,  and  have  peculiar  support  ; 
no  wonder  that  their  troubles  should  be  pecu- 
liar also.  Dwell  not  upon  them,  but  look  for- 
ward to  peculiar  joys.  These  light  afflictions, 
heavy  though  we  think  them,  spring  not  forth 
of  the  dust.  They  are  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  are  not  a  scruple  too  light  or  too  heavy, 
for  your  case.  Bear,  then,  your  afflictions 
patiently,  submissively,  acquiescently.  It  will 
not  be  so  ahcays.  If  we  did  but  know  what 
our  afflictions  defend  us  from,  as  well  as  we 
know  what  they  bring  upon  us,  we  should  be 
more  reconciled  to  have  them  for  companions. 
They  may  give  us  pain,  and  yet  be  so  blest  as 
to  afford  us  peace.  They  may  give  a  gloom 
to  time,  and  yet  impart  a  glory  to  eternity.  1 
have  some  friends  now  whose  afflictions  I  put 
into  my  prayers;  not  that  they  may  be  remov- 
ed, for  that  might,  or  might  not  be  a  blessing; 
but  that  they  may  be  among  the  "  all  things" 
that  work  together  for  the  good  of  God's  people. 

It  will  not  be  so  ulways ;  therefore  look  stea- 
dily, hopefully,  and  trustfully  to  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  who  hath  said,  "  Even  to  your  old 
age  I  am  he,  and  even  to  hoary  hairs  I  will 
carry  you."  "  [  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee." — Old  Humphrey. 

The  New  Light. — Some  very  interesting 
and  important  experiments  were  exhibited  re- 
cently, in  the  great  room  of  the  Hanover 
square  rooms,  to  prove  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  electric  light,  for  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Staite, 
the  inventor,  has  taken  out  a  patent.  The 
light  is  not  a  flame,  but  nn  incandescent  light ; 
it  resembles  n  spark  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
vivid  (ire,  about  the  size,  or  rather  less  than 
the  burner  of  a  common  argand  lamp.  There 
is  no  combustion,  nor  will  the  light  produce 
combustion  by  coming  in  contact  with  com- 
bustible substances.  The  power  is  immense; 
resembling  day  or  sun-light,  and  obscuring 


the  light  of  candles  in  the  manner  that  rays  of 
daylight  obscure  them.  The  great  room  was 
illuminated  by  the  operation.  The  light  is  ge- 
nerated or  produced  by  a  battery  of  44  plates, 
of  the  dimension  of  1?  square  yards.  It  is 
understood  to  be  self-regulating,  and  to  be  so 
cheap,  that  any  person  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
A  rough  calculation  is,  that  it  supplies  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  a  hundred  candles,  for  an 
hour,  at  one  penny. — Late  paper. 

A  Recent  French  Invention. — All  our 
readers  connected  with  the  iron  trade  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  method  of 
welding  iron,  steel,  and  sheet  iron.  In  an 
earthen  vessel  melt  borax,  and  add  to  it  one- 
tenth  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  these  ingredi- 
ents are  properly  fused  and  mixed,  pour  them 
out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  let  them  cool. 
There  is  thus  obtained  a  glassy  matter,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  quick 
lime.  The  iron  or  steel  which  are  to  be 
soldered  are  first  heated  to  redness;  then  this 
compound,  first  reduced  to  powder,  is  laid  upon 
them — the  composition  melts  and  runs  like 
sealing  wax;  the  pieces  are  then  replaced  in 
the  fire,  taking  care  to  heat  them  at  a  temper- 
ature far  below  that  usually  employed  in 
welding;  they  are  then  withdrawn  and  ham- 
mered, and  the  surface  will  be  found  to  be  thus 
perfectly  united.  The  author  asserts,  that 
this  process,  which  may  be  applied  to  welding 
sheet-iron  tubes,  never  fails. — Ibid. 


Overflow  of  the  Nile. — The  waters  of  the 
Nile  have  risen  this  year  to  an  unusual  and 
destructive  height.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Athenceum  from  Cairo,  speaking  of  this  cala- 
mity which  has  succeeded  to  the  fearful  pesti- 
lence by  which  Egypt  has  been  ravaged — and 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  133,000  victims, 
Cairo  furnishing  a  contingent  of  10,000 — 
says: — "  Nearly  the  whole  crop  of  Dura,  it  is 
feared,  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  you  can  con- 
ceive the  distress  which  will  ensue,  as  the  fell- 
aheen subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  The 
water  was  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  a  few  days 
since,  the  canal  having  flowed  through  the 
courts  of  the  houses  ;  but  the  government  has 
had  the  mouth  of  the  canal  so  dammed  that 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  can  flosv  in. 
Boolak  and  Old  Cairo  are  almost  under  water. 
The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  rise  appears 
to  be  this:  the  Pashas  and  great  men  find 
cotton  to  be  the  most  profitable  thing  they  can 
sow  in  their  fields;  and  as  the  water  must  not 
flow  over  this  cotton,  Upper  Egypt  is  full  of 
dykes  and  dams,  which  confine  the  Nile  to  a 
much  smaller  space." — Ibid. 

Alarm  Loch. —  An  ingenious  Yankee  has 
invented  a  machine  which  is  destined  to  come 
into  universal  use.  It  consists  of  the  attach- 
ment of  a  cheap,  simple  and  durable  alarm  to 
a  lock  of  almost  any  description,  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lock,  and  so  connected  with  the 
bolt,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  withdrawn,  or 
even  an  attempt  made,  without  giving  an  alarm 
at  once  distinct  and  sufficient  to  awaken  any 
person  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twen- 


ty-five rods.  The  expense  of  this  lock  is  no 
more  than  those  in  use,  and  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  common  lock  ;  the  improvement  will  no 
doubt  be  soon  applied  to  almost  every  lock  that 
is  manufactured. — Late  Paper. 

Settlement  for  Coloured  Men. — Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  establish  settlements 
for  coloured  men,  and  with  some  success.  A 
new  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the  town  of  Flo- 
rence, in  Oneida  county,  coloured  men  having 
had  several  meetings  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  they  have  been  making  efforts  to  induce 
the  coloured  citizens  of  Albany,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  to  follow  farming  or 
mechanical  pursuits  in  the  new  settlement, 
rather  than  be  barbers,  servants,  &c,  as  they 
are  in  the  cities.  In  Florence,  it  is  stated, 
there  are  water  privileges  for  saw  mills  and 
grist  mills,  and  indeed  every  thing  necessary 
to  make  a  flourishing  settlement. 


Fugitive  Slaves. — A  case  has  been  tried  at 
Bloomington,  Iowa,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, before  Chief  Justice  Hastings,  in  which 
the  following  points  were  decided  : 

That  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  no  authority  to  issue  a  pre- 
cept commanding  the  owner  (or  his  agent  or 
attorney)  of  a  fugitive  slave,  to  seize  such  a 
slave  and  bring  him  before  him  for  examina- 
tion. 

That  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
may  arrest  a  fugitive  slave,  without  process, 
and  take  him  before  the  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  proper  county. 

That  while  the  owner  can  make  such  elec- 
tion, the  fugitive  can,  on  application  to  any 
State  Judge  who  is  authorised  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  have  the  legality  of  the  arrest 
investigated. 

That  the  presumption  of  the  law  prevailing 
in  the  free  States  is,  that  the  colour  of  a  person 
is  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  slave. 

The  coloured  man,  Jim,  was  accordingly 
discharged. 

After  the  above  decision  was  announced,  an 
application  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  slave,  for  a  peremptory  mandamus,  re- 
quiring the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  before  whom 
the  trial  had  been  had,  to  grant  an  appeal  to 
the  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  to 
order  the  coloured  man,  Jim,  into  custody  un- 
til the  cause  could  be  heard  in  said  Court. 

His  honour  the  Judge  decided  that"  A  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa  has 
no  authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus." — 
Late  Paper. 

Great  Literary  Plagiarism. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Athenaeum,  has  discovered 
that  Paley's  Natural  Theology  is  copied  from 
a  series  of  papers  that  appeared  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Leipsic 
Transactions,  by  a  Dutch  philosopher,  named 
Nieusventyt.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  dis- 
covery was  not  made  before,  seeing  that  the 
papers  after  having  been  published  at  Amster- 
dam, about  the  year  1700,  were  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  Chamberlaine, 
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and  published  by  Longman  &  Co.  in  1817, 
about  15  years  after  Paley's  Natural  Theolo- 
gy appeared.  As  Paley  quotes  Dr.  Nieuw- 
entyt,  from  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  he  of 
course,  must  have  known  of  and  perused  them. 
Parallel  passages  are  printed  side  by  side  in 
the  Athenaeum,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
case. 


Important  Movement  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians. — The  steamer  Mondiana  arrived  yes- 
terday morning  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
with  a  delegation  of  twelve  Chippewa  Indians, 
six  of  whom  are  chiefs,  and  from  the  Lake 
Superior  country. 

This  delegation,  under  the  care  of  Major  J. 
B.  Martell,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  are  on  their 
way  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing, either  by  grant  or  purchase,  a  portion-  of 
the  lands  sold  to  the  Government  some  time 
since,  and  thus  to  retain  possession  of  their 
villages.  They  desire  to  permanently  settle, 
build  houses,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  become 
settled,  industrious  citizens  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  roaming  hunters  of  the  forest. 

These  noble  men  of  the  forest  bring  with 
them  three  bark  canoes  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, besides  a  full  supply  of  implements  for 
hunting  and  for  war.  They  are  dressed  in 
full  Indian  costume,  with  a  profusion  of  trink- 
ets, feathers,  claws,  porcupine  quills,  snake 
rattles,  &c,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  principal 
chief  we  noticed,  suspended  by  a  massive  gold 
ring,  a  silver  medal,  presented  by  the  younger 
Adams,  as  a  token  of  peace  and  friendship,  in 
the  year  1825.  They  are  said  to  be  peace- 
able and  well-disposed  men — warm  friends  of 
the  Government  for  many  years  past,  and  pro- 
fess to  think  a  great  deal  of  their  great  father, 
the  President. 

We  are  informed  that  this  delegation  em- 
barked in  their  canoes  about  six  weeks  since, 
from  La  Pointe,  on  the  river  Bois  Brule  and 
traversed  this  great  inland  sea  to  the  straits  of 
San  Marie.  They  then  disembarked,  packed 
their  canoes,  war  and  hunting  implements,  en- 
tire wardrobe  and  provisions,  on  their  backs, 
across  the  country  several  hundred  miles,  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  where  they 
again  embarked  in  their  canoes,  and  glided 
smoothly  down  that  stream  to  the  great  Father 
of  Waters.  At  St.  Paul,  which  place  they 
reached  on  the  3d  inst.,  they  took  passage  on 
the  steamer  Dr.  Franklin,  and  came  as  far  as 
Rock  Island  where  they  took  the  steamer  Mon- 
diana, and  arrived  as  above. — St.  Louis  Rep. 
Nov.  14. 


Value  of  Old  Rope. — Among  the  numerous 
worn  out  and  often  considered  worthless  arti- 
cles, which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discover- 
ed the  means  of  re-manufacturing  and  render- 
ing of  equal  value  to  its  original  substance,  are 
old  tarred  ropes,  which  have  been  in  use  at 
coal  pits.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  when 
we  inform  them  that  out  of  this  dirty  and  ap- 
parently unreachable  substance,  is  produced 
a  tissue  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  fabric, 
evenness  of  surface  and  delicacy  of  colour,  a 
ream  of  which,  with  wrapper  and  string, 
weighs  two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  used  in 
the  potteries  for  transferring  patterns  to  the 


earthen  ware,  and  it  is  found  superior  to  any 
other  substance  yet  known  for  that  purpose  ; 
it  is  so  tenacious  that  a  sheet  of  it,  if  twisted 
by  hand  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  will  support 
upward  of  100  weight.  Truly  we  live  in  an 
age  of  invention. — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


For  "The  Friend." 

letter  to  a  Young  Woman. 

The  following  letler  addressed  to  a  young 
woman,  who  in  after  life  was  a  minister  in  our 
religious  Society,  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
and  encouraging  to  some  of  our  young  Friends 
— some  who  feel  themselves  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  a  vain 
and  delusive  world,  and  who  may  at  seasons 
feel  living  desires  raised  in  their  souls  that  they 
may  not  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  rather  seek  to  know  a  being  transformed 
by  the  renewings  of  the  mind.  Let  such  re- 
member that  the  way  of  the  cross  remains  to 
be  the  way  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  graci- 
ous invitation  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord 
is,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;  take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  aud  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls  ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light." 

First  month,  1776. 

My  dear  Niece, — Whom  I  believe  the  Fa- 
ther hath  so  far  favoured  as  to  inspire  wilh  the 
love  of  truth  and  virtue, — it  hath  been  in  my 
heart  since  my  late  indisposition  to  communi- 
cate a  few  hints  respecting  thy  entrance  into, 
and  perseverance  in  that  holy  way  which  leads 
to  bliss  and  immortality.  I  was  told  thou  re- 
quested a  few  lines  from  me.  I  knew  thy 
taste  for  literary  performance,  and  also  knew 
that  I  could  neither  address  nor  amuse  thee 
with  such  communications  as  frequently  pass 
between  persons  of  the  same  age,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  displaying  their  talents.  I  saw  a 
snare  in  this  many  years  ago,  and  therefore 
avoided  it,  as  I  wish  thee  to  do.  I  therefore 
thought  it  might  be  none  of  my  business  to 
address  my  niece  in  an  uncouth  style,  and  lan- 
guage no  way  elegant,  unless  I  found  some- 
thing more  to  authorize  me  so  to  do,  than 
merely  that  affection  which  I  felt  for  thee  as 
my  near  and  dear  relation.  Though  I  much 
desired  thou  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
Truth,  and  take  it  for  thy  leader  and  director, 
yet  well  knowing,  that  no  man  knovveth  the 
Son,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
but  those  to  whom  the  Father  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal him,  and  also  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing  towards  this  great  work,  neither  for 
ourselves  nor  for  others,  but  as  we  feel  his 
Spirit  operating  upon  ours  to  sanctify  and  pre- 
pare for  his  service,  I  was  diffident  and  fear- 
ful lest  my  own  great  love  for  thee  might  lead 
me  off  that  strait  and  narrow  track  wherein  to 
those  who  are  waiting  for  instruction,  edifica- 
tion is  conveyed.  Being  nearly  alone  this 
evening,  and  feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
thee  with  a  little  opening  which  I  believe  was 
from  the  Father  of  Lights,  I  was  encouraged 
to  write,  to  show  thee  as  I  may  be  enabled, 
some  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are  enlist- 


ing in  the  Lamb's  wars,  and  before  whose 
mental  eyes,  the  glorious  banner  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  hath  been  evidently  displayed,  with 
gracious  invitations  to  repair  thereto  for  safety 
and  deliverance.  Much  my  dear  niece,  yea, 
all,  depends  on  setting  out  right ;  for  if  we  be- 
gin wrong,  and  proceed  ever  so  far,  and  to  ap- 
pearance well,  ail  will  signify  nothing.  There- 
fore let  me  entreat  thee,  be  careful  of  thy  en- 
trance into  the  way  I  have  been  desirous  to 
recommend.  It  has  but  one  gate,  marked 
thus,  A  cross  to  the  natural  will  and  inclina- 
tion. Thus  thou  mayest  know  whether  the 
path  thou  art  in,  is  the  direct  way  to  happiness 
and  peace,  or  the  mazy  track  of  error.  [This 
last]  leads  into  dissipation,  confusion,  and  un- 
certainty, attended  with  much  sorrow,  and  in 
the  end  terminates  in  an  affecting  separation 
from  the  presence  of  the  great  Peace-Maker, 
who  declared.  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disci- 
ple let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me."  Now  [one]  thing  that  young  persons 
find  to  stand  much  in  their  way,  is  a  desire  of 
appearing  pleasing  and  amiable  in  t lie  eyes 
of  others,  which  leads  them  to  do  and  make 
choice  of  such  things  as  appear  most  pleasing 
to  their  own  fancies,  and  as  they  may  think, 
refined  taste.  See  here,  my  dear,  the  broad 
gate  set  open,  and  do  not  many  go  in  thereat? 
But  when  in  the  mind  of  any  a  breathing  de- 
sire is  felt  to  please  Him  who  is  infinitely  love- 
ly, they  see  by  the  inshining  of  that  blessed 
and  Divine  light  wherewith  in  mercy  theyr  are 
favoured,  that  their  own  will,  fancy  and  incli- 
nation, do  constantly  prompt  them  to  desire 
things  which  bring  no  evidence  of  his  appro- 
bation whom  above  all  they  would  desire  to 
please.  Wherefore  they  are  induced  to  try 
the  way  of  the  cross, — and,  although  it  seems 
hard  at  first,  yet  the  peaceful  evidence  which 
attends  their  minds,  that  He  who  beholds  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  knows  for  what  end  they 
have  thus  deprived  themselves  of  things  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  and  the  carnal  mind,  doth 
abundantly  confirm  their  faith.  Thus  they 
grow  up  in  experience,  and  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  foolish- 
ness to  many,  and  a  cause  of  stumbling  to 
many  more,  will  prove  to  them  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  if  theyr  abide  therein. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  my  long  letter, 
nor  for  the  subject  wrote  upon,  it  being  my 
Master's  business,  which  also  nearly  concerns 
thee.  Look  not  lightly  into  this  matter,  for 
now  is  the  time  for  thee  to  work.  My  mind  is 
filled  with  love  to  thee,  and  great  openness  to 
write,  but  thou  hast  the  infallible  Teacher 
within,  to  which  I  recommend  thee,  desiring 
thy  strict  attention  thereunto,  and  in  love  con- 
clude, thy  affectionate  Aunt. 

Somnambulism. — A  most  singular  case  of 
somnambulism  recently  occurred  at  the  house 
No.  47  Willet  street,  New  York.  About  11 
at  night  some  persons  were  passing  the  house, 
when  they  heard  the  cry  of  murder  and  rush- 
ing in,  alarmed  the  inmates,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover whence  the  cry  proceeded,  or  the  cause 
of  such  an  alarm.  When  they  were  about 
leaving,  they  again  heard  the  cry,  which  seem- 
ed to  come  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  They 
made  an  examination  of  that  part,  when  they 
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discovered  an  old  lady  named  Bowne,  who 
resides  in  the  house,  down  near  the  eaves,  and 
frightened  almost  to  death,  not  knowing  how, 
or  by  what  means  she  had  got  there.  She 
was  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation,  for 
which  she  was  most  lavish  of  her  thanks.  She 
had  risen,  whilst  asleep,  and  ascended  to  the 
roof,  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  done 
if  awake.  Her  alarm  on  awakening  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. — N. 
Y.  Paper. 

Selected. 

THE  BEGGAR  MAN. 

BY  LUCY  AIKIN. 

Around  the  fire,  one  winter  night, 

The  farmer's  rosy  children  sat; 
The  faggot  lent  its  blazing  light, 

And  jokes  went  round,  and  careless  chat. 

When,  hark !  a  gentle  hand  they  hear 

Low  tapping  at  the  bolted  door; 
And  thus  to  gain  their  willing  ear, 

A  feeble  voice  was  heard  t'  implore  : 

"  Cold  blows  the  blast  across  the  moor : 
The  sleet  drives  hissing  in  the  wind  ; 

Yon  toilsome  mountain  lies  before ; 
A  dreary  treeless  waste  behind. 

"My  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age; 

No  road,  no  path,  can  I  descry ; 
And  these  poor  rags  ill  stand  the  rage 

Of  such  a  keen  inclement  sky. 

"  So  faint  I  am — these  tottering  feet 
No  more  my  feeble  frame  can  bear ; 

My  sinking  heart  forgets  to  beat, 
And  drifting  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 

"  Open  your  hospitable  door, 

And  shield  me  from  the  biting  blast ; 

Cold,  cold  it  blows  across  the  moor, 
The  weary  moor  that  I  have  pass'd !" 

With  hasty  step  the  farmer  ran, 

And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half-frozen  beggar-man, 
With  shaking  limbs  and  pallid  face. 

The  little  children  flocking  came, 

And  warm'd  his  stiffening  hands  in  theirs ; 

And  busily  the  good  old  dame 
A  comfortable  mess  prepares. 

Their  kindness  cheer'd  his  drooping  soul ; 

And  slowly  down  his  wrinkled  cheek 
The  big  round  tears  were  seen  to  roll, 

And  told  the  thanks  he  could  not  speak. 

The  children  too,  began  to  sigh, 
And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o'er; 

And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why, 
More  glad  than  they  had  done  before. 

lnjidel  Predictions. — We  recollect  to  have 
had  our  attention  called  some  years  ago  to  the 
following  facts  and  coincidence.  In  the  early 
history  of  Virginia,  every  man  was  compelled 
to  pay  something  for  the  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  When  this  law  was  repealed, 
and  Christianity  was  thrown  for  support  upon 
the  affections  and  resources  of  its  friends,  a 
statesman  of  the  first  eminence,  whose  name 
we  forbear  here  to  mention,  remarked,  "  The 
death  blow  is  given  to  Christianity  ;  in  fifty 
years  from  this  time  there  will  not  be  n  Bible 
in  the  United  States." 

By  a  very  strange  coincidence,  it  so  happen- 
ed that  in  just  fifty  years  from  that  time,  the 
American  Bible  Society  announced  that  every 


family  in  the  United  States  was  furnished 
with  a  Bible. 

In  this  there  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  coincidence  of  facts  ;  if  so,  it  was 
a  coincidence  as  strange  as  pleasing. — Meth. 
Epis. 
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CHOLERA. 

For  the  information  of  distant  subscribers 
we  have  made  out  the  following  statement 
from  the  daily  papers. 

The  New  York  papers  state,  that  as  near  as 
the  facts  can  be  learned,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
cases  of  cholera  appeared  on  board  the  packet 
ship  New  York,  from  Havre,  when  off  Nova 
Scotia,  after  she  had  been  at  sea  two  weeks  ; 
that  twelve  cases  remained  when  she  reached 
Quarantine  at  Staten  Island,  seven  of  which 
have  since  died.  The  sick  were  taken  to  the 
Quarantine  Hospital,  and  all  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers, two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  ta- 
ken to  the  United  States  stores,  near  the  same 
place.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  should  as- 
semble daily,  and  report  upon  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  epidemic.  On  the  5th,  three 
new  cases  were  reported  as  having  appeared 
among  the  passengers  after  they  were  landed. 
On  the  7th,  six  new  cases  of  cholera,  and  four 
deaths,  were  reported  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
four  of  which  were  inmates  of  the  hospital 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  On  the 
8th,  two  new  cases  and  two  deaths  ;  on  the 
9th,  one  new  case  and  three  deaths  were  re- 
ported. On  the  10th,  the  telegraph  account 
for  the  Daily  News  says :  No  new  cases  of 
cholera  or  deaths  have  been  reported  at  Quar- 
antine to  day. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  the  9th  says : 

"  We  had  an  interview  last  night  with  Drs. 
J.  A.  Reed,  of  Fourth  street,  and  E.  A.  C. 
Page,  of  George  street,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Quarantine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island, 
where  they  had  been  during  the  day  in  their 
professional  capacity,  investigating  the  cholera. 
They  report  thirty  cases,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  epidemic,  up  to  yesterday  at  2  o'clock. 
Of  these,  sixteen  have  died,  fourteen  remain- 
ing under  treatment.  In  almost  every  case, 
the  attacked  persons  were  individuals  who  had 
been  greatly  debilitated  by  previous  disease, 
principally  by  dysentery.  They  have  decided 
that  the  epidemic  is  in  a  much  milder  form 
than  in  1832.  The  mode  of  treatment  pur- 
sued on  Staten  Island,  is  to  administer  on  the 
appearance  of  the  attack,  a  mild  emetic,  com- 
posed of  mustard  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
The  principal  remedy  used  at  the  hospital  is 
calomel,  with  opiates  and  stimulants." 

At  noon,  on  the  11th,  one  death  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  no  new  cases  reported  at  Quarantine. 
The  cholera  is  said  to  have  reached  the  city  of 
New  York,  one  death  being  reported  at  a 
German  hotel. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  under  date  of  the  12th,  4  P.  m.,  says  : 
The  cholera  cases  are  on  the  decrease,  the 


Health  Officer  having  reported  no  deaths,  save 
two,  since  Friday.  One  of  the  above  was  the 
person  attacked  with  it  in  this  city  yesterday 
morning,  and  is  the  only  real  case  that  has 
occurred  in  the  city.  At  the  Quarantine 
ground  there  have  been  four  more  cases,  but  it 
is  thought  the  patients  are  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery. • 

Poems,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  illustrated  by 
H.  Billings.  Boston :  Benjamin  B.  Mus- 
sey  $  Co.  1849. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  this  amiable 
man  and  true  poet,  (and  the  number  of  such  is 
not  small  in  this  city  and  vicinity,)  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  with 
a  beautiful,  and  as  we  suppose,  a  correct 
edition  of  the  author's  metrical  composi- 
tions. The  volume  consists  of  nearly  400 
pages,  octavo,  and  embraces  all  the  pieces  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  also  many  that,  to 
us  at  least,  are  new;  it  is  embellished  with 
eight  highly-finished  illustrative  engravings, 
besides  a  portraiture  of  the  author ; — the  type, 
paper,  and  binding,  are  very  superior,  and  in 
short,  the  style  and  character  of  the  publica- 
tion altogether,  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  are  seeking  a  book  of  intrinsic 
merit  for  a  present,  rather  than  one  of  the 
many  showy  but  trashy  things  "  got  up  for  the 
season." 

To  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Uriah  Hunt, 
No.  44  North  Fourth  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Hannah  Howard,  per  Joshua  Maule, 
agent,  $2,  vol.  22;  John  J.  Peckham,  N.  Y.,  per 
Henry  Knowles,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  W.  B.  Oliver,  agent, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  Josiah  Keene,  Theodate  Anna 
Hawkes,  Daniel  Breed,  James  Oliver,  and  Gilbert 
Boyce,  each  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Sarah  Nicholson,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Boys'  School,  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street ;  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 


WANTED 

A  situation  as  clerk,  salesman,  or  partner, 
by  a  young  man  well  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping.   Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Friends'1  Hat  Store. 
Benjamin  H.  Lightfoot,  No.  85  Arch  street, 
below  Third,  manufactures  and  keeps  for  sale, 
Hats  for  Friends. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Ambrose  Cowper- 
thwaitc,  near  Moores  Town,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  oflast 
month,  Anne  Cowperthwaite,  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  95th  year  of  her  age. 
Although  confined  to  her  chamber  and  bed  for  several 
years,  by  bodily  infirmity,  yet  her  mental  faculties 
remained  nearly  unimpaired  to  the  last;  it  being  her 
breathing  desire  to  be  released  and  centred  in  her 
everlasting  rest. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 
1730. 

"  History,"  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "is  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  examples."  How  few  the 
number  who  are  qualified  to  extract  from  it 
lessons  of  true  wisdom  !  Lord  Plunket  seldom 
exhibited  the  sardonic  sagacity,  of  which  he  is 
possessed,  more  happily,  lhan  when  he  said,  of 
some  of  his  antiquarian  antagonists  on  "  the 
Catholic  question,"  that  their  references  to  his- 
tory, in  its  application  to  present  events,  were 
no  better  than  references  to  an  old  almanac ; 
and  he  would  himself,  perhaps,  now  acknow- 
ledge, that  those  whom  he  so  severely  censur- 
ed, were  not  then  more  ill-judging  in  their  re- 
trospect of  the  past,  than  he  was  himself  erro- 
neous  and  unhappy  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

To  see,  in  their  principles,  the  processes  by 
which  society  is  modified,  so  as  to  discern  the 
future  from  the  past;  to  take  in,  at  one  steady 
and  comprehensive  glance,  the  various,  con- 
tradictory, and  sublle  influences,  which  deter- 
mine, in  any  given  country,  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  ;  to  possess  such  a  grounded 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  in  all  his 
moral,  social,  and  political  combinations,  as 
may  lead  to  just  deductions  respecting  the 
working  of  any  given  system  of  polity,  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  ten- 
dencies which  it  is  calculated  to  foster  and 
generate — this  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
raise  the.  possessor  of  it  to  the  very  nearest  ap- 
proach to  inspired  humanity,  or  even  the  an- 
gelic nature  ;  leaving  far  behind  him  the  most 
successful  of  those  whose  labours  have  obtain- 
ed for  them  high  distinction  in  those  sciences 
of  which  the  principles  have  been  already  de- 
termined, the  paths  already  pointed  out,  and 
where  each  succeeding  investigator  has  been 
enabled  to  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
another. 

When  we  consider  the  steady  lights  which 
guide  the  discoverer  in  the  exact  sciences, 
and  the  settled  and  certain  rules  which  he 


must  follow,  if  he  would  arrive  at  truth,  as 
compared  with  the  chaotic  mass  of  facts,  the 
"  rudis,  indigestaque  moles,"  in  which  the 
moral  investigator  is  involved,  and  out  of  which 
he  must  draw  his  prescient  conclusions,  in  the 
mental  labours  of  each  the  difference  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  between  working  by  instinct, 
and  working  by  reason. 

That  moral  propositions  could  be  demon- 
strated with  the  certainty  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  is  a  notion  which  no 
one  now  entertains.  The  chameleon  shiftings 
of  aspect  under  which  they  may  be  viewed, 
must  impart,  to  any  definitions  which  may  be 
formed  of  ihe  terms  employed,  something  of 
their  own  mutation  and  instability  ;  so  that  as 
men,  intellectually,  or  even  complexionally, 
differ,  the  same  truth  will  appear  different  to 
different  minds.    The  ardent  and  the  sanguine 

t  O 

will  take  one  prognostic  from  events  or  mea- 
sures, which,  to  the  cold  and  cautious,  suggest 
another.  The  hopeful  will  often  anticipate 
good,  where  the  desponding  can  only  see 
coming  evil.  And  thus  men's  temperaments 
will  influence  their  judgments  ;  so  that  the 
same  propositions  may  often  be  understood  in 
opposite  senses,  and  the  same  data  lead  to  op- 
posite conclusions.  Thus  when  C.  J.  Fox 
talked  of  the  French  revolution,  "as  a  glo- 
rious edifice  raised  up  to  Liberty,"  E.  Burke 
could  only  regard  it  "  as  a  wall  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar." 

But  there  are  certain  broad  principles  of 
action  which  the  master-mind  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  discern,  amidst  all  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  of  human  affairs;  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  human  sagacity  may  learn  to  divine 
the  future,  with  a  certainty  very  little  short  of 
that  derivable  from  strictly  scientific  demon- 
strations. 

We  speak  not  of  those  lucky  guesses,  those 
casual  hits,  which  have  been  verified  by  events, 
and  look  like  prophecies.  Of  these,  the  in- 
stances are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  may 
excite  our  surprise  without  moving  our  wonder. 
But  what  we  allude  to  is,  that  projection  of 
the  mind  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
future  which  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
ascertainment,  by  anticipation,  of  changes 
wrought  in  the  constitution  of  society,  the 
frame-work  of  government,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  by  the  tendencies  of  principles  which 
were  but  recently  discovered,  or  adopted,  when 
the  inquiry  into  their  working  and  influence 
was  first  entertained.  Here  we  have  a  moral 
phenomenon  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
would  be  presented  to  us,  if  human  sagacity 
should,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  seed,  be 
enabled  to  deduce  its  successive  developments, 
until  it  arose  and  expanded  into  a  tree. 

Of  isolated  facts,  discerned  in  the  remote  fu- 
ture, the  poet,  George  Herbert,  who  lived  in 


the  reign  of  James  the  First,  furnishes  us  with 
a  striking  instance,  when  he  says — 

I  see  religion  on  tiptoe  stand 

Ready  to  fly  to  the  American  strand. 

How  came  he  to  vaticinate  with  so  much 
correctness  ?  Manifestly  because  he  saw  the 
working  of  principles  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  rise  in  their  antagonism,  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  one  must  either  yield  to,  or  overthrow 
the  other ;  and  that  the  monarchical  and  the 
high  church  principle  was  far  too  strong,  iti 
his  day,  not  to  compel  a  treatment  of  their 
opponents  similar  to  that  which  Abraham  was 
compelled  to  adopt  towards  Hagar,  when  the 
latter  was  driven  into  the  wilderness.  It  was 
not  given  to  the  poet  to  see  further  into  futuri- 
ty ;  to  see  Puritanism,  at  first,  at  bay  ;  and 
then,  in  its  reaction  upon  an  obnoxious  estab- 
lishment ;  until,  in  the  end,  its  multiplied  ex- 
travagancies provoked  a  reaction  against  itself; 
when  better  principles,  both  religious  and  poli- 
tical, began  to  prevail,  and  a  very  weariness 
of  anarchy,  disgust  of  fanaticism,  and  dread  of 
military  despotism,  led  to  the  happy  restora- 
tion. 

The  same  far-seeing  sagacity  the  judicious 
Hooker  exhibited,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,"  wherein  he  describes  the 
progress  and  development  of  Puritanism,  in 
language  which  much  more  resembles  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  past,  than  a  prediction  of 
what  was  to  come;  and  appears  to  have  been 
as  familiarly  conversant  with  its  wildest  extra- 
vagancies, as  ever  were  those  who  witnessed 
them  in  their  coarsest  or  most  revolting  mani- 
festation. 

Of  Burke's  prescience  respecting  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  but  little  need  be  said  ;  as  all 
our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  sagacity 
which  foresaw  its  long  duration,  and  predicted 
its  ultimate  result — and  that,  not  at  flap-haz- 
ard, but  from  principles  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture ;  which  his  comprehensive  mind,  penetra- 
ting genius,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  - 
public  affairs,  had  rendered  as  familiar  to  him, 
as  are  the  elementary  truths  of  any  particular 
science  to  those  who  make  it  their  peculiar 
care. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the 
almost  accidental  perusal  of  a  very  rare  and 
curious  work,*  the  publication  of  which,  if  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  published,  bears  date 
1730.  The  author,  Doctor  Samuel  Madden, 
was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  established  church. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  authenticated  upon  his  au- 
thority the  marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella,  speaks 
of  him  as  an  honour  to  Ireland.    He  was  a 


*  "  History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  &c.  By 
Samuel  Madden,  D.  D.    London:  Woodfall.  1730. 
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great  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
where  he  received  his  education ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which  has  since 
done  so  much  to  mature  and  invigorate  the 
germs  of  Irish  genius  in  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture,  and  preceded,  if  it  did  not  suggest, 
the  formation  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
which  aimed  at  similar  objects. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
some  account,  is  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  ;  being  original  letters  of 
state  under  George  the  Sixth,  relating  to  the 
most  important  events  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  as  to  church  and  state,  arts  and  sci- 
ences, trade,  taxes,  treaties,  peace  and  war  ; 
and  characters  of  the  greatest  persons  of  those 
limes;  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  world ; 
received  and  revealed  in  the  year  1728,  and 
now  published  for  the  instruction  of  all  emi- 
nent statesmen,  churchmen,  patriots,  politi- 
cians, projectors,  Papists,  Protestants.  In  six 
volumes.    Volume  first." 

It  is  addressed,  in  an  ironical  dedication,  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  the  six  pro- 
mised volumes,  only  one  appeared  ;  which  was 
hurried  through  the  press  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity (Boyer,  Woodiall  and  Roberts,  having 
been  all  simultaneously  employed  in  bringing 
it  out,)  and  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed.  One  thousand  copies  were  print- 
ed, of  which  Dr.  Madden  received,  and  it  is 
supposed  destroyed,  nine  hundred.  What  be- 
came  of  the  remainder  does  not  appear;  any 
more  than  the  motives  which  could  have  in- 
duced the  ingenious  author  first  to  take  such 
pains  in  maturing  his  work,  and  passing  it,  at 
so  much  expense,  through  the  press;  and  then 
consigning  it  to  oblivion.  All  that  is  certain 
is,  that  it  is  now  extremely  scarce.  Mark 
Cephas  Tutet,  Esq.,  who  had  a  copy  of  it, 
never  heard  but  of  one  other,  though  he  fre- 
quently inquired  after  it.  A  second  copy  of  it 
(marked  only  at  10s.  Qd.)  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  II.  Chapman,  in  January,  1782, 
and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Blundly. 

We  are,  however,  at  present,  more  interest- 
ed by  the  substance  than  by  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  production. 

In  the  following  passage,  which  we  extract 
from  his  preface,  the  reader  will  be  reminded 
of  Swift,  whom  this  writer  frequently  resem- 
bles,  in  the  sportive  wit,  the  solemn  irony,  and 
the  caustic  vivacity,  by  which  that  extraordi- 
nary man  was  distinguished  : — 

"Another  motive  I  hod  for  making  these 
papers  public,  was,  that  by  magnifying  the 
glory  of  succeeding  ministers,  1  might  sink 
and  lesson  the  reputation  of  those  that  at  pre- 
sent sit  at  the  helm,  since  they  have  been  so 
regardless  of  all  true  merit  as  to  do  little  or 
nothing  for  me  or  my  family.  I  saw  it  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  ruin  by  downright  rail- 
ing, throwing  dirt  at  random,  calling  them,  at 
all  adventures,  rogues  and  knaves  in  print ; 
for  they  have  so  deluded  the  world  by  their 
administration,  that  they  will  not  listen 
any  longer  to  general  declamations,  to  witty 
insinuations,  or  the  boldest  satires,  without 
some  real  facts  to  vouch  them,  and  prove  they 


are  well  founded.  Now  as  I  found  this  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  since  they  manage  with 
such  vile  art  to  keep  all  proofs  of  that  sort 
from  our  knowledge,  so  I  know  no  better  me- 
thod to  nullify  their  measures,  and  serve  his 
majesty  and  my  country,  than  showing  the 
world  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  of 
prosperity  in  our  affairs,  there  will,  some  ages 
hence,  be  much  greater  and  more  successful 
ministers  than  they  are,  and  who,  by-the-bye, 
may  then  remember  to  their  posterity  the  little 
respect  these  gentlemen  pay  one  of  their  ances- 
tors now,  whom  (out  of  that  modesty  so  natu- 
ral to  all  great  spirits)  I  shall  not  mention 
here." 

Our  author's  motto  is — 

Mavrts  agta-TO;  'orris  <rix.z£u  naxais. 

Eurip. 

And  undoubtedly  his  sagacity  was  not  at  fault, 
when  he  saw,  in  distinct  perspective,  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Turkish,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Russian  empires.  When  he  wrote,  the 
dominions  of  the  sultan  stretched  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  while  his  army  was  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition ;  and,  wielded  as  it  was  by  an 
energetic  despotism,  founded  on  fatalism,  seem- 
ed the  very  sword  of  fate  for  deciding  the  con- 
troversies of  nations.  That  Europe  would  be 
overrun  by  the  Turks,  was  an  apprehension 
not  uncommonly  entertained  ;' and  that  they 
should  suffer  any  serious  reverses,  so  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  power, 
was,  we  believe,  not  regarded  by  any  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  contin- 
gency to  be  reasonably  apprehended.  But  Dr. 
Madden,  even  then,  saw  in  that  vast  empire 
the  germs  of  decay.  He  foresaw  the  effects 
which  an  intercourse  with  European  states,  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  must  have,  in  aba- 
ting the  fervor  of  fanaticism,  which  gave  an 
almost  superhuman  energy  to  their  arms  ;  and 
as  he  knew  that  what  was  got  by  the  sword, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  he 
hesitates  not  to  give  expression  to  his  full  be- 
lief, that  the  decline  of  their  military  power 
would  be  rapidly  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
territories,  and  the  contraction  of  their  empire. 
He  even  states  the  stages  of  this  process,  in 
the  corruption  of  the  janissaries,  who  are  no 
longer  trained  or  recruited  after  the  old  fashion, 
and  whose  faith  in  the  prophet  has  been  under- 
mined, until  it  has  become  a  mere  hollow  pro- 
fession, utterly  incapable  of  stimulating  to  the 
deeds  of  daring  by  which  they  were  formerly 
immortalized.  This,  observes  Dr.  Madden,  in 
his  anticipative  history,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  contests  with  European  powers,  in  which 
they  were  unsuccessful.  "  It  is  plain  that 
these  were  not  the  causes,  but  the  effects,  of  their 
decayed  valor  and  discipline,  by  which  they 
have,  by  degrees,  lost  all  their  conquests  in 
Persia,  and  their  territories  round  the  Black 
Sea,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia,  and  }Vallachia,  and  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Adrianople." 

Now,  we  do  regard  this  as  a  singularly- 
sagacious  anticipation  of  events;  as  a  progress 
of  affairs  seen  in  its  causes,  and  estimated  and 


calculated  with  a  correctness  and  confidence 
that  is  almost  akin  to  the  prophetic  vision. 
Let  us  now  see  what  he  says  of  Russia,  which 
was,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  his  work,  between  1720  and  1730,  little 
better,  as  compared  with  its  present  enormous 
magnitude,  then  a  barren  and  frozen  desert. 
Our  ambassador  at  Moscow  is  thus  supposed 
to  write  to  the  prime  minister  of  England  : — 

"  Your  lordship,  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  vast  encroachments  this  powerful  em- 
pire has  made  on  all  her  neighbours  around 
her,  both  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  Poland,  Swe- 
den,  and  Persia,  and  how  dangerous  an  ene- 
my and  useful  a  friend  she  may  prove  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  can  never  want  inclina- 
tion to  tie  the  czar  to  our  interests,  by  all  the 
ways  and  means  that,  in  good  policy;  we  can 
make  use  of." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  French  Law  of  Distribution  of  Property. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals  on  the  effects  the  French  law 
abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
compelling  an  equal  distribution  of  the  proper- 
ty, and  more  particularly  of  the  land  among 
the  children.  It  has  been  contended  by  the 
advocates  of  the  English  system,  that  the  effects 
of  this  law  would  be  ruinous  to  agriculture,  by 
checking  improvement  and  degrading  the  cha- 
racter of  the  small  landed  proprietors.  On 
this  subject — which  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  friends  of  improvement — we  find  in  th€ 
concluding  parts  of  Coleman's  European  Ag- 
riculture— the  following  testimony  from  one 
who  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  and 
competent  witness. 

SIZE  OF  FARMS  AND  DIVISION  OF  PROPERTY 

The  size  of  farms  in  France  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  The  right  of  primo. 
geniture  has  ceased  to  exist  there  ;  and  since 
the  great  revolution,  the  law  has  ordained  t ha 
the  land  possessed  by  any  one  at  his  deatli 
should  be  equally  divided  among  his  childiem 
This  did  not  take  place  without  a  hard  struggle 
against  it  on  the  part  of  the  great  proprietors 
nor  without  many  predictions  of  ruin  to  the  ag: 
riculture  of  France,  from  the  infinite  subdivi 
sions  which  the  land  was  likely  to  undergo 
and  the  small  size  to  which  farms  were  abou 
to  be  reduced.  The  law,  however,  has  beei 
maintained,  and,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  ti 
observe,  with  the  happiest  results  to  France.' 

*  In  France  the  total  number  of  taxed  landed  pre 
pcrties  is  stated,  in  1835,  to  have  been  10,896,682,  am 
these  were  again  divided  into  1123,3  60,338  separat 
pieces  of  land.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  of  head 
of  families  occupying  estates,  which  combine  many  c 
these  smaller  divisions,  and  which  consequently  be 
come  merely  nominal  partitions,  there  are  about  5,000 
000.  Now,  allowing  an  average  of  four  to  a  family,  i 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  20,000,000  of  people  i 
Prance  directly  interested  in  the  property  of  the  soi 
The  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  Englanc 
who  hold  landed  property  yielding  a  rent  of  100'.  stei 
ling  per  year,  is  stated,  at  the  same  time,  at  38,000 
and  the  whole  number  of  proprietors  of  the  soil  i 
England  and  Wales  is  rated  at  200,000,  and  in  th 
whole  United  Kingdom  at  600,000.    The  extent  of  th 
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It  was  predicted,  that,  under  such  an  arrange 
ment,  no  system  of  extensive  agricultural 
improvement  could  be  attempted ;  and  that 
small  proprietors  being  thus  multiplied,  and 
the  labourers  themselves  becoming  proprietors, 
the  lands  of  the  country  were  destined  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  men  without  capital,  too  igno- 
rant to  understand  or  learn  the  best  modes  of 
cultivation  ;  and  without  the  power  of  apply- 
ing, even  if  they  knew,  them. 

These  objections  are  not  wholly  without 
force  ;  but  as  this  subject  possesses  consider- 
able interest  for  many  persons,  I  hope  to  be 
excused  for  enlarging  upon  it.  It  happens 
with  respect  to  many  things  which  are  deemed 
evils,  or  from  which  evil  consequences  seem 
likely  to  result,  that  there  is  a  compensating 
or  balancing  power  at  work,  which,  if  left  free 
to  operate,  of  itself  corrects  the  irregularities, 
restores  the  equilibrium,  and  prevents  the  evils 
apprehended.  If  all  France  were  to  be  cut 
up  and  divided  into  pieces  of  ground  of  the 
size  of  a  table-cloth,  as  from  the  comments 
made  upon  this  law  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  its  actual  operation  one  would  suppose  was 
likely  soon  to  be  the  case,  we  should  expect  a 
state  of  things  extremely  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  But-it  must  be  remembered, 
that  while  the  law  requires  an  equal  division 
of  the  land  among  his  children  at  the  death  of 
a  proprietor,  it  does  not  require  that  the  land 
should  remain  thus  divided.  The  appropria- 
tion of  it  is  left  optional  with  those  who  inherit 
it;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  they  will  be 
governed  by  their  interests,  their  convenience, 
and  other  nameless  circumstances  by  which 
human  conduct  is  ordinarily  influenced.  A 
father  dying  and  leaving  several  heirs,  sons 
and  daughters,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 
will  all  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  this  too  when  the  parts  of  such  pro- 
perty growing  out  of  this  division  would  be, 
either  of  them,  too  small,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  support  of  a  family.  The 
result  is,  as  we  should  expect  it  would  be  in 
such  case,  that  some  one  of  the  heirs  purchases 
the  rights  of  the  others,  and  the  farm  remains 
in  its  integrity. 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  law  ? 
It  is  that  it  leaves  this  matter,  as  it  should  be 
left,  to  the  choice  of  the  parties  concerned  ; 
and  that  it  in  fact  prevents  the  too  great  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater 
evil,  in  countries  where  labour  is  abundant, 
and  population  presses  hard  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  than  that  immense  tracts  of 
land,  which  might  be  made  productive,  should 
be  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
will  neither  use  the  land  themselves,  nor  suffer 
it  to  be  used  by  others.  It  seems  a  violation 
of  natural  right,  justice,  and  humanity  ;  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  society  in  the  old  world,  which  indicate  that 
it  must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  society  is  to  give 
to  every  man  a  perfect  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  ;  but  it 


United  Kingdom  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  France. 
— Statistique  Generate  de  la  France,  par  Schnitzler, 
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is  equally  the  duty  of  society  to  secure  to  every 
man  disposed  to  labour  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  fully  and  effectually  to  exert 
that  industry.  The  end  which  governments 
ordinarily  aim  at,  is  the  protection  of  property  ; 
and  almost  all  laws,  being  made  by  men  of 
property,  have  this  for  their  great  object.  But 
wealth  is  ordinarily  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
itself;  and  the  object  of  government  should  be 
to  protect  poverty,  which  constantly  requires 
protection.  The  true  wealth  of  a  community  is 
its  labour,  its  productive  labour.  A  man  is  not 
the  richer  for  houses  which  he  cannot  occupy  ; 
lands,  which  he  cannot  use ;  money,  that  he 
cannot  spend.  He  might  own  a  continent  in  the 
moon,  but  what  would  that  avail  him?  He 
might  die  of  starvation  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  richest  of  the  mines  of  Peru.  Labour  is  the 
great  source  and  instrument  of  subsistence 
and  wealth.  Labour,  therefore,  honest  labour, 
should  be,  under  all  circumstances,  the  great 
object  of  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
every  justgovernment.  Laws  should  be  such  as 
to  secure  to  labour,  as  far  as  possible,  an  open 
field  for  exertion.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the 
laws  of  France  respecting  the  posthumous  divi- 
sion of  landed  estates.  The  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, by  which  large  landed  estates  go  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son,  and 
laws  of  mortmain,  by  which  lands  are  forever 
appropriated  to  particular  uses,  are  laws  of  a 
different  description.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
seems  to  many  persons  essentially  unjust  in 
the  favoritism  which  it  implies,  among  those 
who  obviously  have  equal  claims  upon  parental 
kindness  and  impartiality.  The  law  of  mort- 
main and  perpetual  devises,  by  which  exten- 
sive landed  estates  are  locked  up  and  appro- 
priated in  perpetuity  to  particular  uses,  has 
met  with  many  warm  combatants.  They  ask, 
and  with  what  reason  I  shall  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  readers,  Was  not  the  land  given 
to  man,  that  from  it,  by  his  labour,  he  might 
obtain  a  subsistence,  which,  in  truth,  can  come 
from  no  other  source?  Now  shall  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  so  monopolise  and  appropriate 
this  land  that  it  shall  not  be  available  to  these 
objects  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  earth  belongs 
to  those  who  possess  it ;  and  that,  when  a  man 
once  quits  it  forever,  his  rights  in  it  should 
cease;  yet  society  admits  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  men  who  died  centuries  ago,  shall  deter- 
mine how  the  land  at  present  shall  be  used  and 
appropriated  ;  or  that  it  shall  not  be  used  nor 
appropriated  at  all. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  enter 
upon  matters  of  dispute,  which,  in  a  period  full 
of  questions  and  inquiries  seem  to  be  assuming 
importance,  and  are  becoming  matters  of  pri- 
vate and  public  discussion.  1  am  well  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  as  perfect  a  security 
as  human  society  admits  of  to  the  rights  of 
property  ;  but  these  rights,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  held  in  subserviency  to  a  still  higher 
right,  and  that  is,  the  right  to  live.  That  which 
a  man  produces  by  his  industry  or  toil,  by  his 
skill  or  genius,  exerted  without  prejudice  to  the 
equal  rights  of  another  man,  is  his  own;  it 
is  his  exclusively,  and  it  should  be  his  in 
perpetuity ;  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  it 
should  be  his,  and  should  be  uncontrolled  ex- 


cepting so  far  as  to  prevent  its  application  to 
an  immoral  object,  to  an  object  prejudicial  to 
health  or  life,  or  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare. 
But  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  itself  to  any 
object  in  perpetuity,  the  shutting  it  up  from 
use,  the  prevention  of  its  occupation  for  pur- 
poses of  human  comfort  and  subsistence,  seems 
incompatible  with  those  natural  rights  with 
which  the  Creator  endowed  man  when  he 
commanded  him  to  till  the  earth,  that  he  might 
from  it  obtain  a  subsistence.  The  laws  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  property  of  a  debtor  is  seized  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  very  properly  take  care  to 
leave  him  in  the  possession  of  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  that  he  may  still  provide  for  his  own, 
and  the  subsistence  of  those  dependent  on  him. 
A  law  which  would  rob  him  of  his  tools, — and 
while  the  community  and  his  duty  to  himself 
and  his  family  require  that  he  should  by  his 
labour  provide  for  himself  and  them,  should 
virtually  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  exert  that 
industry, — would  be  of  the  same  character 
with  that  which,  under  any  pretence  or  form, 
in  the  midst  of  hungry  and  starving  thousands, 
excludes  them  from  the  use  of  that  soil  from 
which  Heaven  designed  they  should  get  their 
bread,  and  from  which  only  it  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  effects  of  the  revolution 
which  gave  independence  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  that  it  broke 
up  these  restrictive  laws,  and  in  general  left 
property  in  land  to  follow  the  usual  course  of 
other  property  ;  and,  above  all,  made  it  univer- 
sally attainable. 

In  the  United  States,  where  land  is  abun- 
dant, and  where  countless  millions  of  acres 
must  remain  for  countless  years  unoccupied, 
laws  restraining  the  monopoly  of  land  are  f  a- 
less  necessary  ;  but  even  in  the  United  States 
they  should  have  a  care  to  guard  against  the 
perpetual  appropriation  of  land  for  any  objects 
whatever,  whether  under  the  plea  of  pious  or 
of  moral  uses,  as  in  fact  a  direct  violation  of 
the  rights  of  every  generation  to  judge  for 
itself,  and  to  judge  only  for  itself  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  maintained;  and  secondly,  as 
conferring  a  power  which  experience  shows  is 
liable  to  gross  and  injurious  abuses. 

A  principal  objection  urged  against  this  sub- 
division of  land  is,  that  it  prevents  any  system 
of  extensive  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the 
great  processes  of  modern  discovery, —  drain- 
ing and  subsoiling.  This  argument  has  some 
force  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  in  many  cases 
the  owners,  seeing  their  own  interests  clearly 
concerned  in  such  improvements,  may  com- 
bine their  forces  to  effect  them.  In  many  of 
these  small  holdings,  likewise, -the  cultivation 
being  by  the  spade  and  not  by  the  plough,  the 
land  will  be  trenched  as  a  substitute  for  sub- 
soiling,  and  an  equal  productiveness  secured. 
Where  such  improvements  are  obviously  de- 
manded, and  they  might  be  too  great  for  indi- 
vidual effort  to  accomplish,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  government  itself  should  not 
undertake  them,  assessing  the  expense  upon 
the  different  owners  of  the  land  in  such  forms 
as  would  be  equitable,  and  made  payable  at 
such  periods  as  would  render  its  discharge 
practicable. 

It  is  objected  likewise  that  these  small  farm- 
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ers,  having  no  capital  to  apply  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  lands,  and  being  of  a  class  not 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  modern  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  their  agriculture  will  pro- 
bably be  of  an  inferior  character.  These 
objections  must  be  allowed  some  weight;  but 
then  the  holders  of  these  small  parcels  are 
acting  under  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimu- 
lants, that  of  their  own  immediate  self-interest. 
They  themselves  being  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
whatever  improvements  it  receives,  and  what- 
ever crops  it  produces,  must  accrue  directly 
to  their  own  benefit.  The  holding  being 
small,  it  becomes  the  more  important  that  it 
should  be  forced  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  order 
to  meet  their  wants.  This  circumstance  will 
prompt  to  the  greatest  exertions  in  procuring 
from  every  available  source,  and  in  saving 
their  manure  for  the  enriching  of  their  small 
farms.  Labour  and  economy  thus  applied, 
may  be  said  in  themselves  to  constitute  a  valu- 
able and  active  capital. 

But  in  place  of  speculations  let  us  revert  to 
facts,  and  inquire  how  this  system  has  actually 
worked  in  France.  It  has  produced  a  great 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  property  ;  but  from 
the  best  inquiries  I  could  make  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  candid,  I  found  a  unani- 
mous and  emphatical  acknowledgment  of  its 
beneficial  results.  In  what  may  most  properly 
be  called  the  rural  districts,  that  is,  a  district 
somewhat  remote  from  large  towns  and  vil- 
lages, there  are  found  farms  in  size  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred,  seven  hundred,  and  a 
thousand  acres  and  upwards  ;  and  so  it  seems 
likely  to  remain.  The  law,  though  it  requires 
a  division  of  the  real  estate  among  the  heirs, 
does  not  make  it  compulsory  to  continue  such 
division.  The  law  in  fact  does  little  else  in 
such  situations  than,  so  to  say,  to  bring  the 
land  into  the  market,  and  leave  it  then  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

MARY  TIGHE. 

In  Rowton's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  some  extracts  have  already  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend,"  Mary  Tighe  is  stated 
to  be  "  the  daughter  of  William  Blackford,  of 
the  county  of  Wickiow,  where  she  was  born 
in  or  about  the  year  1773.  She  is  chiefly 
known  by  her  splendid  poem  of  Psyche,  which, 
for  gorgeousness  of  colouring  and  refinement 
of  imagination,  is  scarcely  behind  the  best 
verses  of  Moore,  while  it  is  certainly  more 
chaste  and  spiritual  in  its  sentiment.  She 
died  in  1810." 

Then  follows  a  specimen  of  Psyche  of  con- 
siderable length,  afier  which  the  compiler 
remarks:  — 

"Beautiful,  however,  ns  is  this  poem  of 
Psyche,  I  am  not  sure  that  Mary  Tighe  is  not 
more  successful  when  she  is  less  ambitious. 
The  following  verses  give  a  good  specimen  of 
her  more  simple  style: 

THE  LILY. 

How  withcr'il,  pcrish'd,  seems  the  form, 

Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 

It  iiiclps  secure  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  Spring. 

Oh,  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 

While  still  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Uninjur'd  lies  the  future  birth ; 

And  ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view ; 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  Hope,  delicious  tear, 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come; 

The  promis'd  verdant  shoot  appear, 
And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  O  virgin  Queen  of  Spring  ! 

Shalt  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 

Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  petal's  flowery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfetter'd  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust, 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  entrust, 
And  watch  with  patient  cheerful  eye  ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom, 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 
Eternal  Spring !  shall  burst  the  gloom." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times, 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

In  the  year  1801,  Abel  Thomas  removed  to 
reside  at  Monallen,  in  Adams  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  time  after,  he  started  on  an 
extensive  religious  visit  to  meetings  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

"Hudson's  City,  19th  of  Twelfth  month. 

"Dear  Ellin, — I  thought  to  have  wrote  to 
thee  before  this  time,  but  have  had  no  safe  op- 
portunity. 1  have  been  amongst  the  moun- 
tains and  back  inhabitants;  where  many  meet- 
ings have  been  settled  since  I  was  this  way. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Friends  were  kind  to  me, 
I  had  not  been  here  so  soon  by  many  days. — 
They  frequently  sent  forwards  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  to  lay  out  meetings  for  me ;  the  days 
being  so  short  that  I  could  not  ride  from  one 
meeting  to  another  in  time  for  them  to  give 
notice  fully  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.  I 
had  often  to  ride  in  the  night,  in  the  snow, 
and  in  the  rain, — dismal  roads.  I  was  often 
sorry  for  my  companions :  they  appeared, 
some  of  them,  almost  overcome  with  the  cold. 
My  little  mare  carried  me  overall,  and  has  not 
yet  thrown  me;  and  I  cant  find  that  she  is 
lulling  away. 


"  When  I  left  home,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  alone  to  the  place  I  intended  to  stop.  I 
was  at  Exeter  meeting,  and  also  at  Hardwich, 
where  Friends  had  notice.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  encouragement  to  me.  Often,  in  travelling, 
I  had  to  look  back  at  my  little  family  whom  I 
had  loved,  may  be,  more  in  deed  than  in  word  ; 
laying  out  what  great  things  I  might  have  done 
for  them  if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  and  felt  my- 
self as  lighisome  and  as  peaceful  as  1  then  was. 
But,  turning  to  view  how  I  felt  some  time  be- 
fore I  left  home,  I  found  myself  almost  as 
happy  as  I  could  wish,  and  was  seldom  trou- 
bled with  discouraging  thoughts. 

"  I  arrived  there  [Cornwall]  on  Sixth-day, 
in  the  afternoon — the  next  day  I  rested. 
Friends  laid  out  nine  meetings  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  next  week.  I  was  at  Cornwall  on 
First-day  ;  the  next  at  Upper  Clove,  and  the 
third  at  Lower  Clove  :  at  both  these  last,  silent. 
Something  befel  me  here,  so  different  from 
what  I  was  used  to,  that  I  thought  it  no  harm 
to  let  thee  know,  in  writing.  It  was  a  large 
meeting, — the  house  crowded  with  Friends  and 
others.  I  perceived  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness 
before  meeting  closed  :  and  when  it  broke  up 
there  were  but  few  Friends  gave  me  their 
hands.  The  friend  with  whom  I  lodged  the 
night  before,  had  told  me  that  there  was  a 
friend  who  had  got  his  horse  shod  in  order  to 
pilot  me  to  the  next  meeting.  This  friend  led 
me  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to 
go  with  me.  He  answered,  he  had  thought  to 
go  ;  but  something  had  fell  in  his  way  so  that 
he  could  not.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  come 
ofF.  From  this  meeting  to  the  one  to  be  held 
next  day,  was  called  twenty-six  miles.  I  went 
to  my  creature,  and  led  it  towards  the  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  haste  to  get  away.  I 
stood  with  my  cane  in  my  hand  ;  and  no  friends 
came  to  me,  nor  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
them.  After  some  time,  I  saw  my  old  friend 
T.  T.  fixing  his  wagon,  to  go  off.  I  led  my 
mare  to  him,  and  pleasantly  and  cheerfully 
asked  him  where  I  should  get  something  for 
my  creature  to  eat.  He  told  me  that  1  might 
come  with  him.  1  accepted  his  kindness,  and 
followed  him  home. 

"  After  some  time,  I  began  to  inquire  the 
way  to  the  meeting.  He  told  me  it  was  a 
shame  to  let  me  go  alone,  and  that  he  would 
go  wilh  me  a  little  way.  I  let  him  know  1  did 
not  desire  him  to  go  ;  he  being  old  and  feeble 
— that  1  was  used  to  travel— and  if  he  would 
give  me  directions  to  the  great  road  up  the 
river,  I  might  ride  until  bed-time,  and  lodge  at 
a  tavern  or  private  house — and  that  I  was  not 
afraid  of  getting  there  in  time.  The  old  man 
went  with  me  some  miles,  and  left  me  at  a 
friend's  house.  I  got  up  early  next  morning, 
and  the  friend's  son  went  with  me.  We  got 
there  just  as  the  meeting  was  sitting,  and  an 
encouraging  meeting  to  me  it  was. 

"  I  do  not  blame  the  Friends.  It's  likely 
they  thought  that  I  was  a  poor,  unworthy  old 
man.  I  thought  so  myself.  It  is  likely  they 
thought  I  had  no  business  to  put  them  to  so 
much  trouble, — not  only  in  attending  the  meet- 
ing, but  in  spending  their  time  giving  notice  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  thought  it  was  not  far 
from  being  right,  as  to  myself,  in  using  me  so  ; 
for  I  have  often  been  telling  thee  that  Friends 
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sometimes  were  too  fondly  kind  ;  and  it  is  more 
fitting  for  me  to  know  the  feeling  of  being  pub- 
licly despised  by  brethren.  It  did  me  no  harm  ; 
I  was  not  in  the  least  disordered.  I  compared 
such  treatment  with  that  of  too  much  fondness  ; 
the  latter  much  more  disagreeable. 

"  Dear  Ellin,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
thee.  I  feel  thee  often  near  to  my  life.  I  just 
say  that  it  is  well  with  me.  I  have  a  good 
Master — am  so  well  harnessed  that  I  find  my- 
self a  full  match  for  every  obstruction  I  have 
to  meet  with  ;  yet  often  see  myself  very  little 
and  low,  and  much  spent ;  yet  even  in  that,  I 
feel  myself,  in  a  good  degree,  happy,  in  a  re- 
signed state, — from  under  condemnation.  I 
say  I  feel  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
light.  All  that  I  have  to  go  through  in  the 
day  and  in  the  night, — in  the  snow  and  in  the 
rain, — is  but  little  for  me  to  go  through,  hard- 
ly worth  mentioning, — for  the  love  I  have  for 
Him  that  hath  done  great  things  for  me.  I 
feel  nearly  united  to  the  people,  in  gospel  love ; 
and,  from  appearance,  they  to  me.  Our  meet- 
ings generally  are  held  in  solemn  fulness,  and 
break  up  under  such  a  covering.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  to  live  near  the  Truth,  where  the  wicked 
one  cannot  touch  us,  nor  endanger  our  safety. 
This,  I  do  desire  for  thee  and  my  children. — 
It  is  likely  you  are  almost  discouraged,  as  to 
the  things  of  this  world.  Then,  let  us  turn 
more  actively  to  religious  matters.  There  is 
never-failing  encouragement,  if  we  do  all  we 
can  to  please  Him  who  is  able  to  prosper  us, 
and  to  bring  about  matters  beyond  our  expec- 
tations. 

"  I  have  been  at  forty  meetings.  From  what 
I  have  been  told,  there  are  sixty  before  me  in 
New  York  government  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  likely  you  will  see  me  home  before  the 
last  of  the  Second  month. 

Abel  Thomas." 

No  clearer  evidence  can  be  offered  by  any 
member  of  our  Society  to  prove  his  want  of 
possessing  the  faith  he  makes  profession  of, 
than  dissatisfaction  with  a  minister  of  Christ, 
for  sitting  in  silence  through  a  meeting.  The 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  can  neither  be  exercised 
in  the  will,  nor  in  the  time  of  man,  and  if  his 
Divine  Master  does  not  give  a  minister  the 
word  to  publish,  wherein  is  he  worthy  of  blame 
for  not  addressing  an  assembly  1  Sometimes 
the  poor  minister  is  made  sensible  of  the  state 
of  the  meeting,  but  has  not  liberty  as  yet  to 
express  it.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  want  of 
religious  exercise  in  the  congregation,  and  their 
great  craving  after  words,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  mouth  of  the  minister  being  sealed.  Rich- 
ard Jordan  tells  us  that  he  attended  a  large 
meeting  at  Wilmington,  and  adds,  "  I  sat  it 
through  in  silence, — I  believe  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  many  ;  but  I  was  thankful  in 
being  preserved  from  gratifying  the  itching 
ears."  He  says  of  a  meeting  held  at  Marshy 
Creek,  "  I  was  painfully  exercised  throughout 
the  meeting  in  silence  ;  yet  found  relief  in  the 
conclusion,  from  the  belief  that  I  was  in  the 
way  of  my  duty." 

John  Churchman  mentions  in  his  journal,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  obedience  to  Divine 
pointings  in  his  ministry.  He  was  at  Flush- 
ing on  Long  Island  where  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held.    He  says,  "  On  First-day  I  thought 


I  had  an  engagement  to  stand  up,  and  consid- 
erable matter  before  me,  and  after  speaking 
three  or  four  sentences  which  came  with 
weight,  all  closed  up,  and  I  stood  still  and  si- 
lent for  several  minutes,  and  saw  nothing 
more,  not  one  word  to  speak.  I  perceived  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  people  were  upon  me,  they, 
as  well  as  myself,  expecting  more  ;  but  nothing 
further  appearing,  I  sat  down,  I  think  I  may 
say  in  reverent  fear  and  humble  resignation, 
when  that  remarkable  sentence  of  Job  was 
presented  to  my  mind,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return; 
the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  : 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  I  suppose 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  remained  in 
a  silent  quiet;  but  afterwards  let  in  great  rea- 
sonings and  fear  lest  I  had  not  waited  the  right 
time  to  stand  up,  and  so  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  reproach;  for  the  adversary  who  is  ever 
busy  and  unwearied  in  his  attempts  to  devour, 
persuaded  me  to  believe  that  the  people  would 
laugh  me  to  scorn,  and  I  might  as  well  return 
home  immediately  and  privately,  as  attempt 
any  further  visit  on  the  island.  After  meeting 
I  hid  my  inward  exercise  and  distress  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  lodged  that  night  with  a  sympa- 
thizing friend  and  experienced  elder,  who  be- 
gan to  speak  encouragingly  to  me;  but  I  said 
to  him,  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  amiss 
if  I  desired  him  to  forbear  saying  any  thing  ; 
for  if  he  should  say  good  things,  I  had  no  ca- 
pacity to  believe,  and  if  otherwise,  I  could  not 
then  understand  so  as  to  be  profitably  corrected 
or  instructed,  and  after  some  time  I  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  remembered  that  the  sen- 
tences I  had  delivered  in  the  meeting,  were 
truths  which  could  not  be  wrested  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Friends,  or  dishonour  of  the 
cause  of  Truth,  though  they  might  look  like 
roots  or  something  to  paraphrase  upon  ;  and 
although  my  standing  some  time  silent  before 
I  sat  down  might  occasion  the  people  to  think 
me  a  silly  fellow,  yet  they  had  no  cause  to 
blame  me  for  delivering  words  without  sense 
or  life.  Thus  I  became  very  quiet,  and  not 
much  depressed,  and  was  favoured  with  an 
humble  resignation  of  mind,  and  a  desire  that 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
name  and  truth,  and  preserve  me  from  bring- 
ing any  reproach  thereon.  I  ventured  to  have 
meetings  appointed,  and  my  particular  friend 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  Caleb  Raper,  of 
Burlington,  being  at  that  meeting,  went  as 
companion  with  me,  of  whose  company  1  was 
glad,  he  being  a  valuable  elder.  We  went 
first  to  Rockaway,  then  to  Jamaica,  Seque- 
tague,  Setawket,  Matinicock,  Cowneck,  and 
Westbury  meetings,  and  at  most  of  them  I  had 
good  satisfaction  ;  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
whom  I  delighted  above  all  things,  being  wit- 
nessed to  my  comfort,  and  I  believe  to  the 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  sincere  in  heart ; 
but  the  testimony  of  Truth  was  particularly 
sharp  to  the  lukewarm  professors  and  libertines 
in  our  Society.  That  humbling  time  I  had  at 
Flushing  was  of  singular  service  to  me,  being 
thereby  made  willingly  subject  to  the  Divine 
openings  of  Truth,  the  motion  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  and  pure  Word  of  life,  in  speaking  to  the 
several  states  of  those  who  were  present  in  the 
meetings,  and  life  came  into  dominion,  and  the 


power  thereof  overshadowed  at  times,  to  my 
humble  admiration  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever!" 

How  much  belter  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
minister,  that  he  should  not  rise  to  speak  until 
he  has  something  given  him  to  say,  and  that 
he  should  not  attempt  to  proceed  when  his  Mas- 
ter withdraws  his  illumination  and  direction. 
Mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  those 
who  are  rightly  anointed  for  the  work.  Samuel 
Fothergill  on  one  occasion  whilst  labouring  in 
the  ministry,  found  the  spring  of  life  to  stay, 
but  did  not  immediately  cease  speaking.  When 
the  meeting  was  over,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
wrong,  and  yet  not  quite  clear  wherein  he  had 
mistaken  his  way,  he  asked  of  that  honest, 
clear-sighted  mother  in  Israel,  Sarah  Taylor, 
what  she  had  to  say  of  his  service  that  day. 
She  told  him  that  as  he  had  spoken  she  had 
travelled  in  exercise  with  him  up  to  a  ceitain 
point  in  his  discourse.  "There,"  she  said, 
"  thou  lost  thy  guide,  thrust  ihy  hands  into  thy 
own  pockets  and  helped  thyself!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

.  Although  it  is  not  needful,  nor  indeed  is  it 
proper,  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  be  looking  much  towards  the  writings  and 
opinions  of  members  of  other  Christian  sects, 
for  information  and  direction  on  religious  sub- 
jects, yet,  from  the  fair,  and  generally  impar- 
tial manner,  in  which  the  author  of  the  above 
work,  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult task,  and  from  the  many  striking  and 
significant  views  expressed  therein,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  a  work  in  which  we 
may  be  lawfully  allowed  to  feel,  rather  an 
unusual  interest.  Coming  as  it  does,  from  a 
regular  member  of  what  is  called  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  promulgating 
as  it  does,  sentiments  and  views,  so  opposite  in 
their  nature  to  the  tenets  and  principles  held 
by  that  religious  society,  and  approaching  in 
several  important  points,  nearer  to  those  which 
Friends  have  always  believed  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  true  and  primitive  Christianity,  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  rather  a  remarkable 
book. 

As  many,  perhaps,  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it  for  themselves,  it 
has  been  thought,  that  a  few  brief  extracts 
might  not  be  uninteresting  or  discouraging  to 
some  readers  of  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  whilst 
reading  those  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
selected  for  publication,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  they  are  not  the  expressions  of  one 
who  was  educated  amongst  or  professes  to  be 
in  unity  with  Friends,  but  they  are  those  of  a 
member  of  the  Episcopalian  Society. 

On  page  21,  in  speaking  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  he  says,  "  It  appears  from  histo- 
rical record,  that  the  early  Christian  church 
retained  its  apostolic  and  simple  purity  during 
the  period  of  the  first  three  centuries;  but  in 
the  fourth  century,  schisms  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  it  began  to  degenerate. 

"  After  its  adoption  by  Constantine  the 
Great  as  the  State  religion  of  the  empire,  its 
accession  to  power  and  riches  was  so  rapid, 
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that  it  soon  became  an  object  of  worldly  inter- 
est, which  every  succeeding  reign  tended  to 
increase,  by  loading  it  with  temporalities,  dig- 
nities and  ecclesiastical  power;  till  in  the  plen- 
itude of  papal  dominion,  ils  apostacy  assumed 
that  heterogeneous  commixture,  in  which  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  obscured  in 
Jewish  rites,  and  pagan  superstitions.   .    .  . 

"In  the  altar,  the  daily  mass,  the  incense, 
and  the  rites  of  the  priests,  we  find  something 
approaching  to  the  prieslhood  and  daily  sacri- 
fice under  the  Levitical  Law  ;  and  in  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  (<z  popish  invention),  a  substi- 
tute for  circumcision.  And  thus  the  pure 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  simple  practices 
of  the  early  church  were  corrupted  by  imita- 
tion of  Jewish  rites,  and  obscured  by  heathen 
superstitions.    .    .  • 

"  From  the  slavish  influence  of  this  dark 
system  of  priestcraft,  and  of'  these  cunningly 
devised  fables,'  the  glorious  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation, rescued  a  great  portion  of  the  human 
race  ;  yet  did  not  so  entirely  dispel  those  mists 
in  which  the  superstitions  and  errors  of  popery 
had  long  enveloped  the  understandings  of  men, 
but  that  there  still  remained  a  great  darkness 
upon  spiritual  matters. 

"  Such,  moreover,  was  the  power  of  long 
continued  habit  trained  to  place  important  con- 
siderations upon  external  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, that  no  one  reformer,  prior  to  George 
Fox,  had  altogether  rejected  ceremonies  in  the 
performance  of  public  worship,  or  the  observ- 
ance of  any  religious  rite  upon  admittance  into 
a  community  of  membership.  But  he,  regard- 
ing worship  alone  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  act 
between  the  heart  of  man  and  his  Maker,  in- 
stituted a  worship  of  silent  waiting,  and  more 
particularly  called  upon  his  followers  to  rely 
upon  that  measure  of  Divine  light  or  grace, 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  for  their  edification,  guidance,  and 
right  understanding  of  his  revealed  law,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  submit  to  ils  silent 
teachings." 

Packing  Provisions  in  Philadelphia. — It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  we  have 
within  the  borders  of  our  city,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  for  packing  provisions 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  or  in  the  country.  In 
this  establishment  there  were  slaughtered  last 
week  1500  head  of  hogs  ;  there  have  been 
6000  already  slaughtered  this  season.  The 
proprietors  expect  to  increase  the  number  to 
•20,000,  besides  some  800  to  1000  head  of 
beef  cattle,  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
Much  of  the  pork  packed  is  singed,  which  is 
preferred  in  Great  Britain  to  the  scalded  meat, 
being  firmer  and  harder,  and  consequently, 
keeping  belter  than  that  which  is  scalded. 
Large  quantities  of  lard  are  packed  in  bladders 
for  shipment.  Besides  the  shipments  made  by 
the  House  to  the  various  other  markets  in  Great 
Britain,  they  have  for  some  time  past  despatch- 
ed one  vessel  monthly  to  London,  and  intend 
hereafter  sending  a  vessel  every  month,  there- 
by opening  a  regular  communication  between 
that  port  and  ours  ;  a  consummation  much  to 
be  desired. 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Limerick,  who  has 
one  of  the  most  extensive  packing  establish- 


ments in  Ireland,  at  that  place,)  in  conjunction 
with  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Gubbins,  (now  resid- 
ing in  our  city,)  are  the  enterprising  proprie- 
tors of  this  establishment,  which  gives  daily 
employment  to  60  persons.  The  beef  and 
pork  packed  by  this  firm  are  in  high  repute  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  other  establish- 
ments about  commencing  operations;  and,  it 
is  believed,  that  when  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road shall  be  completed,  offering  cheap  passage 
and  quick  despatch  even  to  the  animal  world 
from  the  interior,  Philadelphia  will  prove  the 
most  eligible  location,  all  things  considered,  in 
the  United  States,  for  packing  provisions  for 
foreign  markets. — North  American. 

The  Tea  Plant  in  the  United  States. — The 
planters  and  farmers  of  the  Southern  States 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  seven  cases  of 
black  and  green  tea  plants,  Chinese  stock,  have 
just  arrived  from  London  in  the  ship  American 
Eagle,  shipped  by  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  during 
his  visit  to  that  city.  There  are  five  hundred 
plants,  of  from  five  to  seven  years'  growth  ;  all 
are  designed  by  the  Doctor  for  seed  plants. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  seed  was  brought  out 
by  him  in  the  steamship  Britannia,  which  was 
received  in  London  overland  from  the  North- 
west provinces  of  India.  We  understand  the 
Doctor  designs  to  proceed  soon  to  the  South, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  plantation.  More 
plants  are  expected  from  India  and  China,  this 
season,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  progress 
already  made,  we  have  now  the  means  in 
hand  of  extending  the  tea  plantations  through- 
out such  sections  of  our  country  as  may  be 
found  adapted  to  their  culture. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

The  Pitcaim  Islanders. 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  the  singular 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
settlement  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  the  pa- 
triarch John  Adams  taught  a  community  of 
South  Sea  islanders  to  live  in  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity and  virtuous  bliss.  Within  a  few  years, 
some  reports  have  prevailed  which  indicated 
an  unfavourable  change  in  the  condition  of 
these  interesting  people.  But  we  are  gratified 
to  find  that  these  are  without  foundation,  and 
that  the  simple-hearted  islanders  still  maintain 
their  innocent  manners,  and  happy  ignorance 
of  luxury  and  vice.  There  seems  to  be  one 
spot  in  the  world  where  the  benefits  of  civili- 
zation prevail  without  any  of  its  evils. 

The  following  is  the  most  recent  description 
of  the  Pitcairn  community.  It  is  furnished  by 
Capt.  Worth,  of  the  British  ship  Calypso,  who 
visited  the  island  in  March  of  the  present  year. 
The  old  sailor's  eyes  appear  to  have  quite  run 
over  at  the  sight  of  such  a  picture  of  happi- 
ness : — 

I  never  was  so  gratified  by  such  a  visit,  and 
would  rather  have  gone  there  than  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  They  are  the  most  interesting, 
contented,  moral,  and  happy  people  that  can  be 
conceived.  Their  delight  at  our  arrival  was 
beyond  anything.    The  comfort,  peace,  strict 


morality,  industry,  and  excessive  cleanliness 
and  neatness  that  were  apparent  about  every- 
thing around  them,  were  really  such  as  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness.  Their  learning  and 
attainments  in  general  education  and  informa- 
tion were  really  astonishing.  All  dressed  in 
English  style.  The  men  a  fine  race,  and  the 
women  and  children  very  prelty,  and  their 
manners  really  of  a  superior  order,  and  smil- 
ing and  joyous.  Crime  appears  to  be  unknown  ; 
and  if  there  is  really  true  happiness  on  earth, 
it  is  surely  theirs. 

The  island  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  the 
soil  of  the  richest  description,  yielding  almost 
every  tropical  fruit  and  vegetable ;  in  short,  it 
is  a  little  paradise. 

I  examined  their  laws,  added  a  few  to  them, 
assembled  them  all  in  the  church  and  address- 
ed them,  saying  how  gratified  I  was  to  find 
them  in  the  happy  state  they  were  ;  advising 
them  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  virtue  and  recti- 
tude as  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  they  would 
never  want  the  sympathies  of  their  country- 
men, the  English,  who  were  most  interested 
about  them.  I  added  such  advice  as  I  thought 
useful,  and  such  suggestions  as  would,  of 
course,  be  for  their  advantage. 

It  was  really  affecting  to  see  these  primitive 
and  excellent  people,  both  old  and  young,  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  the  whole,  looking  up  to 
me,  and  almost  devouring  all  I  said,  with  eager 
attention,  and  with  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among 
them ;  and,  '  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,'  I  found  a  moisture  collecting  in  my 
own  eyes,  which  I  could  scarcely  restrain,  they 
were  so  grateful,  so  truly  thankful  for  all  the 
kindnesses  that  had  from  time  to  time  been 
shown  them,  and  the  interest  in  their  welfare 
shown  by  us  and  our  countrymen.  I  had  all 
the  men  and  most  of  the  women  on  board,  but 
there  was  such  a  sea  that  the  poor  girls  were 
dreadfully  sea-sick.  I  fired  some  guns,  and 
let  off  rockets  on  the  night  of  our  departure  ; 
and  they  returned  the  compliment  by  firing  an 
old  honey-combed  gun  belonging  to  the 
Bounty. 

I  set  them  completely  up  ;  gave  them  100 
lbs.  of  powder,  ensign,  and  union  jack,  casks 
of  salt  beef  and  pork,  implements  of  agriculture 
of  all  kinds,  clothes,  books,  &c,  and  sailed  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  for  Tahiti. 

Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly  in  the  calmest 
manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms  ;  not  in  a  haugh- 
ty or  imperious  way,  not  hastily  or  fiercely, 
nor  with  sour  looks,  or  in  bitter  language ;  for 
these  ways  do  beget  all  the  evil,  and  hinder 
the  best  effects  of  reproof.  They  do  certainly 
inflame  and  disturb  the  person  reproved ; 
they  breathe  wrath,  disdain  and  hatred  against 
the  reprover  ;  but  do  not  so  well  enlighten  the 
man  to  see  his  error,  or  affect  him  with  a  kind- 
ly sense  of  his  miscarriage,  or  dispose  him  to 
correct  his  fault.  Such  reproofs  look  rather 
like  the  wounds  and  persecutions  of  enmity 
than  as  remedies  ministered  by  a  friendly 
hand  ;  they  harden  men  so  much,  they  scorn 
to  mind  on  each  occasion.  If  reproof  doth  not 
savour  of  humanity,  it  signifies  nothing;  it 
must  be  a  bitter  pill,  wrapt  in  gold,  and  tem- 
pered with  sugar,  otherwise  it  will  not  go  down 
or  work  effectually. — Extract. 
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Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.. — These  springs 
are  among  the  wonders  of  creation.  They  are 
worth  a  travel  of  many  hundred  miles  merely 
to  look  at.  They  are  located  in  Hot-Spring 
county,  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Little  Rock,  on 
a  creek  which  empties  into  the  Washitta  river, 
six  miles  distant,  in  latitude  34  1-2.  The 
creek,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  some  4 
miles  above,  winds  its  way  between  two  hills, 
running  north  and  south,  with  a  valley  be- 
tween, which  is  in  some  places  fifty  and  in 
some  one  hundred  yards  wide.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills,  which  is  very  precipitous,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  the 
Hot  Springs  break  out  in  various  positions 
from  the  margin  of  the  creek  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  number  of  springs  is  said  to 
be  about  seventy-five  or  eighty,  within  a  space 
of  five  hundred  yards  ;  but  the  number  is  not 
uniform,  new  springs  breaking  out  and  old 
ones  filling  up.  There  are  numerous  cold  wa- 
ter springs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hot  ones. 
The  heat  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  scald  a 
hog  or  fowl,  to  boil  eggs  or  wash  clothes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire. 

The  creek  is  so  much  heated  by  the  springs 
that  horses  and  cattle  will  not  drink  of  it  a 
mile  below.  The  United  States  claim  the  Hot 
Springs  as  a  reservation  ;  individuals  claim 
them  under  pre-emption.  The  consequence 
is,  that  only  temporary  improvements  are  made 
or  will  be  made  until  the  title  is  confirmed. 
These  springs  are  destined  to  attract  great  at- 
tention for  their  invaluable  healing  properties, 
as  well  as  natural  curiosity.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity is  the  Magnetic  Cave,  a  large  bed  of 
magnetic  rock,  and  the  Crystal  Mountain, 
where  beautiful  crystals  of  various  forms  are 
found.  In  several  of  the  mountains  are  found 
the  best  quarries  of  whetstone  in  the  United 
States.  Accommodations  for  invalids  are 
greatly  improved  within  the  present  year. — 
Nashville  Whig. 

Marriage. — If  people  come  together  in 
marriage  with  the  extravagant  expectation 
that  all  are  to  be  halcyon  days  ;  the  husband 
conceiving  that  all  is  to  be  authority  with  him, 
and  the  wife  that  all  is  to  be  accommodation 
to  her ;  everybody  sees  how  that  must  end ; 
but  if  they  come  together  with  a  prospect  of 
happiness,  they  must  come  with  the  reflection 
*  that,  not  bringing  perfection  in  themselves, 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  it  on  the  other 
side  ;  that,  having  respectively  many  infirmi- 
ties of  their  own  to  be  overlooked,  they  must 
overlook  the  infirmities  of  each  other. — Lord 
Stowell. 


Verdict  against  a  Railroad  Company. — A 
cause  was  tried  in  Buffalo  recently,  between 
Mary  Walker,  wife  of  Hiram  Walker,  deceas- 
ed, and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Rail- 
road Company.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
1847,  the  husband  was  killed  by  the  upsetting 
of  the  cars  upon  that  road,  at  the  curve  in  the 
road  at  Black  Rock  Dam,  and  the  suit  was 
brought  for  damages.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  $3500. — Late  Paper. 


A  Mass  of  Copper.  The  Pittsburg  Mining 
Company  on  Lake  Superior  have  recently 


blasted  down  and  cut  up  a  mass  of  copper, 
nearly  pure  and  malleable,  which  weighed  no 
less  than  eighty  tons.  The  value  of  this  mass 
of  copper,  when  delivered  in  market,  will  ex- 
ceed $25,000.  Nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  copper  approaches  this. 

That  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise, 
is  the  most  useful :  and  a  prudent  friend,  is 
generally  of  more  service  than  a  zealous  one. 
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The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1849. 
Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
Philadelphia  :  Charles  Marshall,  Grigg  & 
Elliott,  and  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

The  present  is  the  twentieth  volume  of  this 
highly  valuable  publication,  and  contains,  in- 
cluding a  complete  calendar,  370  closely  print- 
ed duodecimo  pages,  embracing  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information,  ranged  under  at  least 
220  distinct  heads  ;  thus  rendering  it,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  a  truly  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer, 
the  man  of  science,  and  to  business  men  in 
general. 

The  indefatigable  pains  and  perseverance 
which  must  have  been  requisite  to  accumulate 
and  properly  digest  such  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, on  such  a  diversity  of  subjects,  cannot 
well  be  duly  appreciated.  The  publishers,  in 
their  prefatory  remarks,  say: — It  is  believ- 
ed that  the  present  volume  is  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  fulness  and  accuracy,  and  that  it 
will  sustain  the  high  character  of  the  American 
Almanac  as  a  trustworthy  manual  for  refer- 
ence, and  a  full  repository  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 


Since  our  last  statement  of  cholera  cases 
and  deaths,  the  New  York  accounts  furnish 
the  following.  Under  date  of  Twelfth  month 
13th. — The  Health  Office  reports  four  new 
cases  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island  ; 
two  of  them  had  previously  been  confined  with 
typhus  fever,  but  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  patients  attacked  with  cholera.  No 
death  in  the  preceding  24  hours.  14th. — 
Seven  persons  attacked  with  the  disease  since 
yesterday  ;  they  were  all  passengers  in  the 
packet.  15th. — Six  new  cases  and  three 
deaths  reported.  16th. — Three  deaths;  and 
18th,  the  report  from  the  hospital  states  five 
new  cases  of  cholera  and  two  deaths  since 
yesterday,  all  passengers  in  the  packet.  19th. 
— The  Quarantine  report  says  there  have  been 
two  new  cases  and  two  deaths. 


The  Park  theatre  in  New  York  is  reported 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  happy  cir- 
cumstance it  would  be  if  we  were  rid  of  all  the 
synagogues  of  Satan  from  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  wrong  done  in  them,  and  in  sup- 
porting them. 


The  Daily  News  states  that  much  excite- 
ment was  created  in  Baltimore  last  week  by 
the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Helvoetsluys,  on 
board  of  which  there  had  occurred  on  her 
passage,  several  cases  of  cholera,  of  which 
some  died.  By  the  28th  ult.  all  the  invalids 
remaining  since  the  19th  had  recovered,  and 
the  crew  and  passengers  thenceforth  were  free 
from  disease.  She  was  placed  under  strict 
surveillance,  and  all  communication  with  her 
interdicted  by  the  health  department,  although 
the  disease  appeared  to  have  left  her. 

The  same  paper  stales  that  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  at  Castlebar  in  Ireland,  on  the 
16th  of  last  month.  All  who  were  attacked 
recovered  except  one,  who  had  delayed  too 
long  applying  to  a  physician.  It  is  remark- 
able that  it  first  appeared  on  the  west  side  of 
Ireland.  The  physicians  do  not  regard  it  as 
contagious. 

Under  the  head  of  Foreign  Items,  it  states 
that  the  cholera  has  re-appeared  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  rages  more  fiercely  than  in  the  Sev- 
enth month.  What  a  fearful  condition  is  all 
Europe  in  at  the  present  period.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  arms;  disease  and  death 
stalking  abroad  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
during  the  siege  of  towns,  and  the  outbreaks 
of  an  enraged  populace  and  soldiery,  many 
must  suffer  for  want  of  proper  food. 

It  was  from  Dutch  ships  with  troops  among 
whom  the  cholera  was  prevailing,  that  the 
vessel  at  Baltimore  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tracted the  disease.  In  order  to  support  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  dominion  over  his  subjects,  the  Russians 
are  said  to  have  now  assembled  on  the  Werscht, 
400,000  men,  with  300  pieces  of  artillery. 
How  can  any  of  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  advocate  or 
countenance  war,  offensive  or  defensive?  Do 
they  not  behold  the  awful  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  morals,  and  happiness  which  inevit- 
ably follow  its  direful  course?  How  can  any 
man  plead  for  war  with  His  example  before 
him,  who  was  led  as  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter, 
when  he  had  command  over  legions  of  mighty 
angels,  or  by  his  own  all-powerful  word  could 
have  smitten  down  to  the  ground  all  his  ene- 
mies? He  did  not  resort  to  defensive  war,  for 
his  protection  against  the  hands  of  wicked 
men.  And  he  set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  Surely  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  upon  those  who  have  the 
New  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  professing 
to  believe  the  doctrine,  that  "  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his," 
they  should  contradict  both  the  precepts  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  and  go  about  to 
advocate  war  in  the  broad  day  of  Gospel  light 
and  knowledge. 


VIRGINIA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 
We  have  cut  the  following  from  one  of  our 
city  papers.  It  appears  to  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  manufacturing  is  the  support  of 
agriculture.  However  that  may  be,  to  us  it 
shows  the  great  advantage  that  an  industrious 
white  population,  who  have  no  slaves  to  toil 
for  them,  have  over  a  body  of  white  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  think  it  degrading  to  put  their 
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hands  to  the  plough  or  the  spindle,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  the  number  of  human  beings 
whom  they  call  their  property,  but  who  have 
the  same  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  with  themselves. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  writers,  that  none 
of  the  American  colonies  settled  by  British 
emigrants,  presented  greater  advantages  than 
Virginia.  Its  climate,  its  soil,  its  minerals  ; 
its  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  its  water-falls,  in 
fine,  all  its  natural  endowments  are  not  ex- 
ceeded, if  equalled,  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  her  capacities  : — '  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  articles,  either 
of  necessity,  comfort  or  luxury,  which  we  can- 
not raise,  as  everything  hardier  than  the  olive, 
and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be  raised  here  in 
the  open  air.'  Flint,  another  accredited  wri- 
ter, says  : — '  Virginia  is  traversed  by  so  many 
considerable  streams,  that  pursue  parallel 
courses  through  the  level  Atlantic  Belt,  and 
the  navigation  of  these  streams,  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  artificial  means,  that  most 
of  the  transport  of  the  Stale  is  by  water  ;  and 
commerce  is  in  this  way  brought  to  the  doors 
of  the  people.  To  the  productions  common  to 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  this  State 
adds  the  sweet  potato,  the  finest  tobacco,  and 
in  the  southern  parts,  cotton  as  a  crop.  The 
productions  of  the  North  and  the  South,  apples 
and  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco,  meet  here  as 
in  Tennessee.  The  temperature,  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  supposed  to  be  favourable,  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  the  cultivated  grape  and 
the  silk  mulberry.  Nature  has  given  the  State 
every  advantage  of  position,  climate  and  navi- 
gable rivers.'  The  State  of  Virginia  contains 
about  64,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,000 
square  miles  more  than  the  whole  of  the  New 
England  States,  whose  area  is  as  follows  : — 

Maine,  30,000  square  miles. 

New  Hampshire,  9,280  do. 

Vermont,  10,212  do. 
Massachusetts,  7,500  do. 
Rhode  Island,  1,360  do. 

Connecticut,  4,674  do. 


Total, 


63,026 


do. 


"  We  need  only  tell  our  readers  of  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  advantages  of  Virginia,  when  compared 
with  New  England.  The  former  is,  as  it  were, 
a  paradise  ;  the  latter  a  cold,  sterile  soil.  The 
one  rich  in  all  nature's  best  gifts — the  other  re- 
quiring the  greatest  industry,  without  produc- 
ing sufficient  food  for  its  inhabitants.  The 
comparative  population  of  Virginia  and  New 
England,  while  and  colored,  in  1700,  1810  and 
1840,  was  as  follows  : 


1790.- 

-Whitc, 
Coloured, 

Virginia. 
442,115 
306,139 

N.  England. 
992,781 
17,042 

1810.- 

Total, 
-White, 
Coloured, 

748,308 
551,534 
423,088 

1,009,823 
1,451,985 
19,906 

1810.- 

Total, 
-White, 
Coloured, 

974,622 
746,968 
498,829 

1,471,892 
2,212,165 
22,657 

Total, 

1,239,797 

2,234,822 

"  The  estimated  annual  product  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  by  Professor  Tucker,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  as  follows  : — 


Agriculture, 

Manufactures, 

Commerce, 

Mining, 

Forests, 

Fisheries, 


Virginia. 
$50,085,821 
8,349,211 
5,299,451 
3,321,629 
617,700 
95,172 


N.  England. 
$74,749,889 
82,784,185 
13,528,740 
3,803,638 
3,361,287 
9,424,555 


$67,669,045  $187,652,294 

"  We  have  no  disposition  to  make  invidious 
comparisons,  and  shall  therefore  leave  the  de- 
ductions from  these  facts  to  be  made  by  the 
intelligent  reader,  with  the  single  remark,  that 
had  surveyors  been  sent  out  to  examine  these 
two  districts  of  country,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  settlement,  New  England  certainly  would 
not  have  been  selected  as  the  most  advantage- 
ous. 

"  What  might  not  Virginia  have  been,  had 
she  possessed  a  free  population  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  had  turned  her  attention  to 
manufactures  1  Strange  to  say,  New  Eng- 
land exceeds  her  nearly  twenty-Jive  millions  in 
agriculture,  besides  her  other  productions." 


Zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  accompanied 
with  the  living  experience  of  its  sanctifying 
power  in  the  heart,  and  springing  from  a  con- 
viction of  duty,  is  very  cheering  to  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ.  And  where  people  are 
free  from  the  influence  of  priestcraft,  and  erect 
places  of  Divine  worship,  from  a  sincere  love 
and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  their  fellow 
pilgrims,  though  differing  in  opinion  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  some  forms,  will  be  far 
from  lightly  esteeming  their  sincere  efforts  to 
spread  the  kingdom  of  the  universal  Redeemer 
in  the  earth. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  late  paper  : 

"Churches. — If  churches  can  reform  hab- 
its, and  make  people  good,  then  Indiana  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  661  Baptist  churches  in  that  State,  which 
gives  one  for  every  seven  miles,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  churches  of  other  denominations." 


If  righteousness  kept  pace  with  population 
and  manufactures,  what  a  people  should  we 
be  !  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  From  the 
Inquirer  we  take  the  following  notice  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  a  western  city,  placed  as  if 
in  contrast,  on  "  the  freedom  side"  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

"  Population  of  Cincinnati. — The  Cincin- 
nati Atlas  estimates  (upon  a  calculation  based 
on  election  statistics),  the  population  of  the 
city,  within  the  circuit  of  buildings,  to  be 
107,600 — an  increase  of  60,000  within  nine 
years.  The  towns  of  Newport  and  Covington, 
claimed  as  parts  of  the  city,  would  give  accord- 
ing to  the  same  calculation,  for  Cincinnati  and 
its  environs,  120,000  inhabitants." 

From  another  paper  we  learn,  that  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  there  arc  three  flour  mills  which  make 
six  hundred  barrels  of  flour  daily.  A  fourth 
is  about  going  into  operation.    At  Oswego, 


New  York,  there  are  fifteen  mills  making  eight 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  daily. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  Tenth  month  2d,  of  Jos.  Gibhons,  agent, 
for  Samuel  Satterthwaite,  $2,  vol.  20,  for  A.  U.  Sutton, 
$4,  vols.  21  and  22,  for  Amos  Hoag,  $2,  to  22,  vol.  22, 
and  for  J.  T.  Comstock,  $10,  vols.  17  to  21  ;  Twelfth 
month  18th,  Wm.  S.  Betts,  per  J.  Hunt,  P.  M.,  $8, 
vols.  18  to  21. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  the  Boys'  Reading  School,  at 
West-town.  Apply  to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Con- 
cord ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington;  Henry 
Cope,  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  London  Brit- 
ain, Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  of 
Eleventh  month,  Charles  Sharpless  and  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  S.  Passmore,  all  of  the  same  place. 


Died,  on  the  9  th  of  Fifth  month,  1848,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age,  John  Scholefield,  an  elder  and  mem- 
ber of  Buckingham  particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month,  1848,  Eunice, 

wife  of  Isaac  Lyon,  to  whom  in  early  life  she  was  uni- 
ted in  marriage,  and  performed  with  peculiar  propriety 
the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  exercising  an  early 
and  watchful  care  over  her  numerous  family  ;  during 
which  period  she  was  enabled  to  unite  with  her  be- 
loved husband,  in  evincing  her  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  by  making  no  small  sacrifices  of  time  and 
substance.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  she  removed  with 
her  husband  and  children  from  the  place  of  their  na- 
tivity, Chatham,  N.  Y.,  to  Wisconsin  ;  and  some  time 
afterwards  they  were  recommended  by  certificate  from 
Hudson  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Vermillion,  State  of  Indiana,  distant  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  settlement,  Hud- 
son, Walworth  county,  Wisconsin ;  at  which  place 
this  dear  friend  was  removed  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
time,  leaving  a  void  in  the  small  company  with  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship — a  sore  be- 
reavement to  her  husband,  family  and  friends.  She 
was  a  consistent,  exemplary  member  of  Society  ;  and 
through  the  mercies  and  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
was  enabled  to  bear  the  reductions  of  a  protracted  ill- 
ness with  calmness,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace; 
which  her  friends  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
was  mercifully  granted. 

 .  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  in  East  Brad- 
ford township,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Margaret  Cope, 
aged  about  45  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  sick- 
ness, which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character,  she  was 
desirous  of  being  released  from  the  shackles  of  morta-* 
lity,  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  re- 
move her  soul  to  the  world  of  spirits  ;  and  said,  she 
believed,  through  mercy,  she  was  prepared.  A  short 
time  before  her  close,  in  her  severe  suffering,  she 
ejaculated,  "  What  a  favour  it  will  be,  if  my  patience 
hold  out  to  the  end  !"  She  was  a  member  of  West 
Chester  particular,  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing .  . 

 ,  Eleventh  month  25th,  in  this  city,  Rachel 

Hallowell,  aged  nearly  79  years  ;  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth  month,  1848,  in  the 

79th  year  of  his  age,  John  Fell,  a  member  of  Plum- 
stead  particular,  and  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  17th  instant,  Jonathan 

Leedom,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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AH  communications,  except  those  relating'  immedi- 
ately to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 


The  French  Law  of  Distribution  of  Properly. 

(Concluded  from  page  108.) 

But  in  cases  of  partition  we  may  suppose  a 
farm  of  twelve  hundred  acres  divided  among 
four  heirs  ;  they  would  have  farms  of  a  respect- 
able size  ;  divided  again  it  would  leave  farms 
of  seventy-five  acres  each,  which  perhaps  may 
he  considered  the  average  size  of  farms  in  New 
England,  and  exceeding  the  average  size  of 
Flemish  farms.  Even  another  division  of  the 
same  number  of  parts  might  take  place,  and 
twenty  acres  would  correspond  with  the  size 
of  many  of  ihe  most  productive  farms  in  Bel- 
g.um.  Many  persons  in  arguing  against  si'cb 
an  arrangement,  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  division  is  to  be  infinitesimal.  But 
this  is  absurd  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, the  evil  of  too  great  a  subdivision  has  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  correct  itself,  and  to  stop 
where  it  would  become  positively  mischievous. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  remark- 
ed, in  the  strictly  rural  districts.  But  a  person 
passing  through  the  environs  of  large  towns 
and  cities  will  perceive  that  the  division  has 
proceeded  very  far;  the  fields  often  appear 
like  patch-work,  and  are  cut  up  into  very  small 
pieces.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  These 
pieces  are  owned  by  small  gardeners,  who 
supply  the  markets  with  fruit  or  vegetables, 
and  who,  on  account  of  its  limited  extent,  car- 
ry their  cultivation  to  a  high  perfection,  and 
often  in  the  number,  variety,  and  quantity  of 
their  crops  on  these  small  pieces  of  ground, 
astonish  one  by  their  success.  Very  often 
these  pieces  of  land  are  owned  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  severe  mechanical  trades  in  the  cities, 
who  find  health  and  needful  recreation  in  their 
cultivation.  One  thing  is  quite  certain  in  such 
cases — that  no  land  thus  situated  will  be  left 
uncultivated  ;  and  under  the  system  of  minute 
economy  to  which  it  is  subjected,  will  unques- 
tionably be  rendered  as  productive  as  possible. 

If  we  look  at  large  farms  in  Great  Britain, 
— I  mean  farms  of  hundreds  of  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  for 
example,  or  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 


Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  and  only  some  farms  in 
these  counties,  we  shall  find  that  even  these 
are  by  no  means  always  fully  cultivated  ;  and 
that,  either  for  want  of  skill,  or  enterprise,  or 
capital,  large  portions  of  them  rre  wholly  un- 
productive.   This  is  far  less  frequently  the 
case  with  small  farms,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  owners  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their 
land,  and  that  the  management  is  much  more 
easy.    It  is  to  be  added  likewise,  that  in  very 
small  holdings  of  six,  or  ten,  or  twenty  acres, 
the  great  expense  of  a  team,  and  of  costly  im- 
plements is  dispensed  with.    In  some  parts  of 
England,  though  very  rarely,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  small  farmers  use  their  milch-cows 
for  work,  thus  getting  a  double  advantage  from 
them;  and  a  milch-cow,  used  tenderly,  and 
treated  liberally,  may  be  worked  from  four  to 
six  hours  a  day  without  injury  to  her  milk. 
This  saving  is  a  great   circumstance.  On 
large  arable  farms  it  may  be  calculated,  that 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  produce  must 
be  counted  for  the  support,  and  equipments, 
and  cost  of  the  teams.    The  saving  of  this  ex- 
pense is  a  great  affair;  and  this  is  accomplish- 
ed on  small  holdings  where  cows  are  kept, 
which  pay  the  expense  of  their  keeping  by 
their  labour  npd  'heir  cnlf;  or  where,  as  in. 
many  cases,  the  whole  cultivation  Is  perform- 
ed by  human  instead  of  brute  labour — by  the 
spade  instead  of  the  plough.    I  believe,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  found,  that  in  a  fair  compari- 
son, the  small  farms  are  in  fact  more  produc- 
tive than  the  large  ones;  that  they  are  man- 
aged at  less  comparative  expense,  and,  in  pro- 
portion, leave  more  for  human  consumption. 

If  thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  economical 
results,  still  more  may  be  said  of  the  beneficial 
moral  influences  of  such  a  system.  Of  all  the 
influences  which  operate  to  promote  exertion, 
industry,  and  good  conduct,  none  certainly  is 
more  powerful  than  the  hope  of  bettering  our 
condition  ;  and  I  may  add,  without  undertaking 
lo  give  a  reason  for  it,  as  an  established  truth, 
that  nothing  inspires  more  self-respect,  as  con- 
nected with  a  feeling  of  independence,  than  the 
possession  of  properly,  and  especially  the  pos- 
session of  a  fixed  property  in  house  or  land. 
This  effect  is  constantly  seen  in  the  labouring 
classes  among  the  French.  They  are  extreme- 
ly ambitious  of  getting  a  piece  of  land  ;  and 
perhaps  too  much  so,  after  once  coming  into 
possession,  of  extending  their  possessions. 
This  stimulates  them  to  industry,  and  induces 
the  most  rigid  economy.  The  subdivision  of 
property  or  of  land  in  France  renders  this 
practicable,  which,  in  other  countries,  where 
the  right  of  entail  prevails,  or  where  property 
is  held  in  large  masses,  and  guarded  with  ex- 
treme jealousy,  is  out  of  the  question.  Theie 
is  a  wise  foresight  likewise  in  this  matter  in  re- 


spect to  the  security  of  public  order  and  the 
peace  of  the  country.    The  persons  of  all 
others  least  likely  to  engage  in  projects  of 
revolution  certainly  are  those  whose  property 
must  in  every  case  be  endangered  by  such 
revolution  ;  whose  possessions  are  fixed,  and 
not  transferable  from  one  place  lo  another  at 
pleasure.    Their  estates  constitute  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  their  loyalty  and  patriolism.  The 
more  property  is  divided  in  a  country,  the 
more  equally  it  is  held,  or  rather,  that  it  should 
be  attainable  by  all  on  equal  conditions,  the 
greater  security  is  there  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty ;  the  more  are  concerned  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace.    The  humblest 
agricultural  labourer  in  France  may  look  for- 
ward, by  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy,  to 
become  a  proprietor  and  a  holder  in  fee-simple 
of  some  portion  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivates. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  inducement 
held  out  to  good  conduct  ;  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  condition  of  things  upon  the 
character  of  the  French  peasantry  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Few  things  have  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  France  and  that  of  Great 
Britain — a  subject  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  healthy,  a 
uciici -olaU,  or  c»  happier  population,  than  the 
French  peasantry.  Something  may  be  as- 
cribed to  their  naturally-cheerful  temperament, 
and  something  to  that  extraordinary  sobriety, 
which  every  where  in  a  remarkable  degree 
characterizes  the  French  people  ;  but  much 
more,  I  think,  to  the  favourable  condition  in 
which  this  law,  which  renders  attainable  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  in  the  soil,  places 
them. 

I  am  extremely  averse  to  making  any  unfa- 
vourable comparisons  ;  and  I  am  quite  aware 
that  my  judgment  may  be  at  fault  ;  but  I  shall 
offend  no  candid  mind  by  the  calm  expression 
of  my  honest  opinion.  The  very  poor  condi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  agricul- 
tural labouring  population  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. The  acquisition  of  property  is,  in 
most  cases,  all  but  impossible.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty, where  there  is  a  family,  is  to  subsist  ; 
in  sickness  they  have  no  resource  but  private 
charity  or  parish  assistance;  and  they  have  in 
most  cases  nothing  to  which  they  can  look  for- 
ward when  the  power  to  labour  fails  them,  but 
the  almshouse. 

I  believe  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  philan- 
thropy, and  as  strong  a  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  among  the  English,  as  among  any 
people ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  any 
country  where  wealth  constitutes  the  great  and 
most  enviable  distinction,  and  where,  by  vari- 
ous circumstances,  avarice  is  stimulated  to  the 
highest  degree, — that  the  great  mass  of  the 
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community  should  be  either  philanthropic,  or 
humane,  or  just.  Wealth  is  almost  every- 
where, in  what  is  called  civilized,  and  too  often 
miscalled  Christian,  life,  the  great  instrument 
of  power.  Power  is  a  dangerous  possession, 
and  always  liable  to  abuse.  The  only  secu- 
rity against  this  abuse  is  the  division  of  power  ; 
and  to  give  the  humbler  classes  the  means  of 
helping  themselves. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
rural  labouring  classes  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  hardship  and  disadvantage.  It 
would  be  ordinarily  quite  idle  for  them  to  aspire 
to  the  ownership  of  land.  Philanthropic  and  be- 
nevolent persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  given  them  small  allotments ;  though 
some  have  endeavoured  to  limit  these  allotments 
toone-eighlh  of  an  acre, and  many  farmers  have 
combined  in  denouncing  the  allotment  system, 
and  have  refused  to  take  leases  where  the 
labourers  were  to  be  allowed  allotments.  The 
heneficial  effects  of  these  allotments,  both  upon 
the  comfort  and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes, 
have  every  where  been  acknowledged  ;  but 
under  the  best  circumstances,  the  allotment 
system  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  that  by 
which  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  itself  attain- 
able. 

I  will  not  contest  the  point  that  great  im- 
provements can  only  be  expected  to  take  place 
on  large  estates  and  with  the  help  of  large 
capital ;  yet,  on  estates  of  a  medium  size,  such 
as  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  acres,  these  are, 
perhaps,  more  likely  to  take  place  than  on  es- 
tates of  a  much  larger  size,  as  being  ordina- 
rily  more  within  the  reach  of  most  men — the 
majority  of  farmers  being  men  of  restricted 
capital.  The  immense  improvements  in  dyk- 
ing and  embankments,  and  in  redeeming  land 
from  the  sea,  whicK  tinve  Uppn  maJo  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
in  England,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
the  union  of  large  bodies  of  proprietors.  No 
single  fortune  is  any  where  competent  to  such 
enterprises. 

I  will  not  deny  that  under  a  system  of  large 
farms  more  produce  may  be  for  sale  ;  and,  in 
a  commercial  view,  more  money  will  be  made, 
and  larger  fortunes  accumulated.  But  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  wealth  of  a  community, 
held  as  it  ordinarily  is  held,  is  the  standard  of 
its  prosperity.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  hap- 
piest condition  of  society,  where  none  are  over- 
rich,  and  none  extremely  poor;  where  one  is 
not  continually  offended  by  those  striking  con- 
trasts of  enormous  wealth  and  extreme  desti- 
tution, which  some  countries  present.  That 
condition  of  society  is  undoubtedly  above  all 
others  to  be  preferred,  where  the  power  of  bet- 
tering our  condition,  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
equally  enjoyed  by  every  man,  and  certainly 
not  denied  to  any  one  ;  and  where  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  facility  are  given  to 
the  exertion  of  this  power.  It  is  often  a  great 
charity  to  help  our  neighbour;  but  thebest 
and  wisest  of  all  forms,  in  which  this  charity 
can  be  exercised,  is  that,  when  a  man  helps 
his  neighbour  to  help  himself. 

A  Fete  ]Yorrls  for  Children. — You  were 
made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and  magnanimous. 
If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school  who  has  a  club- 


foot, don't  let  him'know  that  you  ever  saw  it. 
If  there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes  don't  talk 
about  rags  when  he  is  in  hearing.  If  there  is 
a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  of  the  game 
which  does  not  require  running.  If  there  is  a 
hungry  one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner. 
If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  his  les- 
son. If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious 
of  him  ;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents, 
and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two 
great  wrongs,  and  no  more  talents  than  before. 
If  a  large  or  strong  boy  has  injured  you,  and 
is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  ask  the  teach- 
er not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school  will  show 
by  their  countenances  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have  a  great  soul  than  great  strength. — Hor- 
ace Mann. 


History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 
1730. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

In  Turkey,  the  causes  were  not  latent,  to  a 
sagacity  like  Dr.  Madden's,  which  would 
eventuate  in  the  changes  which»he  foresaw  and 
predicted.  But  in  Russia,  at  that  period,  the 
antecedents  were  but  few  upon  which  he  could 
base  any  calculations  respecting  the  future. 
Peter  the  Great  died  in  the  year  1725,  and 
had  done  no  more  than  laid  the  rude,  but  strong 
foundations  of  the  colossal  empire  which  has 
since  been  realized  ;  and  the  hordes  of  undis- 
ciplined savages,  who  acclaimed  him  as  their 
lord  and  master,  were  but  inapt  instruments  to 
work  out  the  stupendous  projects  upon  which 
he  had  resolved.  But  the  central  power  of  a 
vigorous  despotism,  controlling  and  directing 
the  energies  of  a  hardy  and  devoted  people — 
guided  by  a  never-tiring  e.ircumspeotinn,  nnd 
an  ever-watchful  vigilance,  and  always  pre- 
pared to  take  instant  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  were  presented  in  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  affairs,  were,  he  clearly 
saw,  in  a  long  lapse  of  time,  amply  sufficient 
to  extend  and  to  consolidate  the  conquests  and 
the  acquisitions  of  the  czar.  A  people  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization — numerous,  but  scat- 
tered, and  therefore  not  likely  to  combine  for 
any  popular  object — and  each  identifying  him- 
self with  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  their 
common  Father — must  in  time,  under  wise  and 
steady  guidance,  become  a  preponderating 
power  ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  the 
very  course  of  policy  which  Russia  has  inva- 
riably pursued  towards  this  country,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  is  clearly  marked  out  in  the 
following  curious  extract :  — 

"  The  court  has  not,  indeed,  forgot  the  blow 
we  gave  to  their  naval  power  formerly  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  great  restraint  we  kept  them 
under  ever  since — yet,  as  they  see  there  is  no 
hope  of  bettering  their  Affairs,  by  living  on  ill- 
terms  with  us,  they  seem  determined  to  try  to 
gain  upon  us  by  all  the  friendship  and  favour 
they  can  show  us  in  our  commerce  here.  I 
shall  omit  no  opportunity  to  improve  their  in- 
clination towards  us,  according  (o  my  former 
instructions,  and  your  lordship's  commands; 
and,  as  this  people  are  vastly  improved  in 
every  way,  have  made  great  advances  in  all 
polite  arts,  as  well  ns  the  learned  sciences,  and 


are  grown  considerable  in  the  world,  by  their 
arms,  conquests,  and  riches,  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  find  our  account  in  keeping  up  a  constant 
intercourse  of  friendship  and  amity  with  them. 
The  great  caravan  for  China  went  off  yester- 
day, with  near  twenty  British  merchants  in 
their  company,  all  provided  with  sufficient 
passports,  and  allowed  the  same  privileges  as 
the  czar's  subjects ;  and  I  hope  to  see  this 
branch  of  our  commerce  turned  to  greater  ac- 
count than  it  has  been  represented  to  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  in  London." 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us,  by  anticipa- 
tion, a  progress  of  Russian  aggrandizement 
which  has  since  been  realized.  She  has  arisen 
since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  record, 
from  what  was  scarcely  a  fourth,  to  a  first-rate 
power  in  Europe.  The  great  augmentation  of 
her  navy  is  distinctly  intimated — and  the  check 
given  to  it  by  British  victories  in  the  Baltic, 
plainly  declared;  an  event  which  may,  surely, 
be  regarded  as  having  been  verified,  when  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  vessels,  gave  an  effectual  blow  to  the 
northern  coalition,  which  so  seriously  menaced 
our  maritime  independence — all  this,  nearly 
eighty  years  before  it  took  place  !  The  saga- 
city could  not  have  been  blind,  or  aimless,  by 
which  events  thus  in  the  womb  of  time  were 
so  confidently  predicted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  another  passage  the 
prime  minister  directs  the  ambassador  at  Mos- 
cow to  send  by  the  next  caravan  to  China  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  hands  skilled  in  the  pottery 
business,  stating  that  those  previously  imported 
had  done  very  well ;  and  that  the  manufacture 
of  our  earthenware  was  vastly  improved  ;  and 
that  there  was  every  ground  for  hoping  that 

we  fitinnlrl  soon  b«com©  an  exporting  nation  , 

rivalling  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  even 
excelling  them,  in  the  baking  and  the  paint- 
ing. 

Now,  Dr.  Madden's  work  was  published  in 
1730,  when  our  pottery  was  of  a  very  poor 
description  indeed.  All  the  better  sort  of  that 
ware  was  imported  from  France,  in  which 
some  very  flourishing  establishments  for  its 
production  existed.  In  1763,  Wedgwood  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  under  that 
ingenious  and  enterprising  man,  the  manufac- 
ture in  England  continued  to  improve,  until  the 
sagacious  anticipations  of  the  Dr.  were  realized, 
and  in  those  very  particulars  which,  thirty 
years  before,  he  so  confidently  predicted. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  his  extraor- 
dinary work  to  which  we  allude  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  notice  early  enough 
of  the  last  departure  of  the  caravan  for  China, 
because,  as  the  Chinese  we  formerly  brought 
over,  and  who  have  taught  our  people  here  to 
be  good  potters,  and  to  make  as  fine  vessels  as 
any  in  China,  are  growing  old  and  crazy,  and 
as  we  would  be  the  better  to  have  some  more 
skilful  hands  from  thence,  I  must  beg  your  care 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  that  can 
be  hired  at  any  expense,  sent  to  me  by  the  re- 
turn  of  the  next  caravan.  Our  chief  want  is 
painters  and  bakers;  though  the  truth  is,  we 
arc  already  such  masters  in  the  art,  that  we 
export  vast  quantities  of  our  manufactures  for 
real  China  ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  to 
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r  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  being  difFerent- 
»   ly,  and,  perhaps  I  might  say,  better  painted." 

Of  the  great  improvement  in  machinery 

'  which  would  take  place  in  England,  he  had  a 

'  clear  anticipation,  although  not  to  the  extent  in 

'  which  it  was,  in  our  days,  to  be  realized  : — 

il 

s  "  And  though  in  Frederick  the  First's  and 
s  George  the  Third's  days  there  were  hardly 
i]  forty  engines  for  throwing  silk  in  the  nation,  it 
J  is  certain  there  are  now  above  one  hundred  ; 
and  yet  there  are  daily  new  ones  set  up  by  the 
company,  which  throw  more  silk  with  two  or 
']  three  hands,  than  by  a  vast  number  of  work- 
"  men  in  our  ordinary  way.  The  demand  for 
['  our  goods  and  manufactures  there,  are,  within 
'  the  last  century,  (as  I  am  assured,)  risen  to 
8  double  what  they  were  before  ;  and  1  doubt 
j  not  but  your  excellency  will  live  to  see  our 
^  Thames,  like  the  famous  river  of  Tibiscus,  of 
:>  which  it  was  said  that  one-third  of  it  was  wa- 
il ter,  a  second  fish,  and  another  shipping  and 

ie  boats." 

ie 

ie  Nor  of  the  vast  improvement  which  was  to 

,,)  be  made  in  the  telescope,  did  the  good  genius 

y  leave  him  ignorant,  to  whom  he  confesses  him- 

,,  self  indebted  for  his  revelations.    Of  that  in- 

,y  strument  he  thus  writes  : — 

i  "  Though  it  be  but  of  moderate  length,  yet 
it  is  altogether  as  good  as  the  larger  ones,  and 
is  the  expense  of  fixing  it  up  much  less  ;  and  you 
sj  may  discern  evidently  with  this,  not  only  the 
>|  hills,  rivers,  valleys,  forests,  but  real  cities,  in 
y  the  moon,  that  seem  nearly  to  resemble  our 
'i  own  ;  and  what  is  still  more,  even  mountains 
and  seas  in  Venus  and  other  planets.  Nay, 
id  some  of  our  astronomers  have  gone  so  far  as 
lj  to  aver  they  could  distinguish  the  times  of 
'i  ploughing  cind   harvest,-  by- the  cxrloui    uf  the 

i  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  specify  those  times, 
it  that  others  might  make  a  judgment  of  their 
observation  ;  and  some  have  maintained  that 
in  they  have  plainly  seen  in  the  moon  confiagra- 
i  tions,  and  smoke  arising  from  them." 

J  That  this  sagacious  man  should  have  erred 
J  in  supposing  the  moon  inhabited  by  beings  like 
J  ourselves,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  all 
jj  analogy,  in  his  day,  favoured  such  a  notion  ; 
„i  but  that  he  should  have  so  clearly  foreseen  the 
i8  improvements  in  the  telescope,  is,  indeed,  sur- 
j  prising — improvements  which  enable  us  to 
'  pronounce,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  that 

the  moon  is  not  inhabited  ;  and  which  would 
J  enable  us  to  see  its  cities,  if  there  were  any  to 

be  seen. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  changes 
|h  which  he  anticipated  in  the  Roman  states,  will, 
h  at  the  present  day,  have  an  especial  interest 
hi  for  the  thoughtful  reader  : — 

'°      "  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 

IS  ° 

j  this  see  has  resolved  on  new  modelling  their 

,fi  church,  finding  by  experience  the  absolute  ne- 

re  cessity  there  is  for  it.    For  although  the  power 

n  of  the  Roman  Vatican  has  vastly  increased,  it 

e  is  evident  their   interest  with    all  Catholic 

js  princes  has  greatly  sunk ;  indeed,  they  are 

'  almost  on  the  wing  to  depart  from  her,  if  the 

,6  vast  height  of  that  deluge  of  strength  and  inte- 

:J  rest  were  once  so  far  abated,  that,  like  Noah's 

|0  dove,  they  could  find  a  safe  place  for  even  the 


sole  of  their  foot  to  retreat  to,  when  they  have 
taken  their  flight  from  it.  The  only  hold  this 
see  has  of  them,  is  very  different  from  that 
they  had  in  ancient  times  ;  for  then  she  was 
revered  as  the  real  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  armed  with  divine  authority.  Where- 
as, she  is  now  regarded  as  a  temporal  tyrant, 
who  makes  religion  but  the  stalking-horse  to 
universal  empire.  How  greatly  this  has  sha- 
ken her  authority  among  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  alarmed  their  jealousies,  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  your  lordship;  as  well  as  the 
vast  increase  of  credit  and  reputation  the  Pro- 
testant faith  hath  hereby  obtained  in  the  world. 
And  though  reasons  of  state  and  their  jealous- 
ies of  our  trade  keep  them  too  much  estranged 
from  us,  yet  such  a  crisis  of  affairs  may  come, 
as  may  unite  them  with  us,  so  far  as  to  re- 
nounce the  papal  authority,  and  as  probably 
reform  the  faith,  as  alter  the  government  of 
their  church." 

Dr.  Madden  relied  upon  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  upholding  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  court  and  church  of 
Rome ;  and  he  did  not  foresee  the  reaction  to 
which  their  machinations  would  give  rise,  and 
which  would  occasion  their  expulsion  from  so 
many  of  the  states  of  Europe.  But  he  did 
clearly  foresee  the  corruption  of  faith  and 
morals  which  was  the  consequence  of  too 
great  an  influx  of  worldly  prosperity.  "  Reli- 
gio  peperit  divitias,  et  fllia  devoravit  mat- 
rem"  was  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  pro- 
fligacy and  the  abominations  which  had  long 
begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  once  sacred 
city — until  the  "  omnia  Romcs  venali"  was  not 
more  true  of  Pagan  than  of  Christian  Rome, 
and  the  outward  formalism  of  an  ostensible 
Christianity  became,  as  exemplified  by  the 
high  and  the  low  of  the  Romish  communion, 
either  the  nurse  of  superstition,  or  the  mere 
incrustation  of  infidelity.  "  For,"  observes 
this  keen  and  far-sighted  observer — 

"  Where  men  of  sense  and  figure  evidently 
see  such  flagitious  wickedness  daily  practised 
by  them,  under  such  sanctified  professions, 
they  enter  into  a  distrust  of  their  religion,  as 
some  do  of  physic,  when  they  behold  many 
die  by  it ;  and  as  these  last  think  the  shortest 
way  to  health  is  by  plain,  constant  temper- 
ance, so  the  others  think  the  best  and  surest 
way  to  please  God  is,  by  a  plain,  honest,  and 
moral  conduct,  without  regarding  particular 
systems  of  revelation  or  rules  of  faith." 

The  following  exhibits  both  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  Church  of  Rome  : — 

"  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is 
no  religion  upon  earth,  where  believing  or  do- 
ing so  little  will  so  effectually  serve  their  turn, 
(if  men  will  be  silent  and  obedient,)  as  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  these  good  fathers, 
with  their  distinctions  and  absolutions." 

There  is,  we  believe,  this  moment  being 
carried  into  effect,  a  project  for  changing  the 
present  bed  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  are 
supposed  to  lie  there  in  concealment.  It  is  a 
new  mode  of  accomplishing  the  design  which 
originated  in  the  zeal  and  the  enterprise  of  the 


munificent  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  which 
she  hoped  to  have  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
diving-bell.  Hear  how  it  was  anticipated  By 
Dr.  Madden,  considerably  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  it  entered  into  the  heads  of  any  of 
the  modern  projectors  : — 

"  The  study  of  antiquity,  which  is  the  reign- 
ing passion  of  this  court,  has  put  his  holiness 
on  an  extraordinary  project,  which  is  to  be 
executed  early  next  summer;  and  that  is,  to 
cut  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber,  by  a  vast  canal 
from  its  old  channel,  through  a  deep  valley, 
hard  by  the  Ponte  Molle.  As  it  is  expected 
(besides  the  convenience  of  raising  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  securing  it  from  inundation) 
that  prodigious  quantities  of  antiquities  of  all 
kinds  will  be  found  by  this  method,  and  much 
more  than  will  answer  the  charge,  they  pro- 
pose to  spare  no  expense  in  executing  the  de- 
sign with  care  and  expedition,  before  the  great 
heats  endanger  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  stench  of  the  filth  and  slime  of  the 
river."  ■ 

How  much  pregnant  truth  is  contained  in 
the  following  pithy  observation  upon  France, 
whose  conquests  have  been  so  great  and  so 
unenduring ;  and  whose  history  exhibits  so 
many  striking  vicissitudes  of  aggrandizement 
and  humiliation : — 

"  The  truth  is,  this  nation  does  not  seem 
formed  for  conquests;  and  though  they've 
often  made  mighty  efforts  and  great  conquests, 
they  never  preserve  them.  They,  seem  to 
traffic  for  provinces,  as  Busbequins  tells  us  the 
Turks  do  for  birds,  to  take  them,  and  buy 
them,  just  to  let  them  go  again,  and  that  they 
may  thank  them  for  their  liberty." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Wire  and  Hemp  Ropes — Their  Compara- 
tive Strength. — An  experiment  was  recently 
tried  in  England,  at  the  Woolwich  dock-yard, 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  wire 
and  hemp  ropes.  A  wire  rope,  three  inches 
round,  and  a  hemp  rope  of  three  strands, 
hawser  laid,  common  make,  seven  inches 
round,  were  spliced  together,  and  placed  in  the 
testing  machine,  and  on  the  hydraulic  power 
being  applied,  the  hemp  rope  broke  in  the  mid- 
dle, on  the  strain  reaching  11^  tons — the  wire 
rope  remaining  apparently  as  strong  as  when 
the  experiment  commenced.  A  wire  rope,  3£ 
inches  round,  was  then  spliced  with  an  eight 
inch  hemp  shroud  rope,  and  on  the  power  be- 
ing applied,  again  the  hemp  rope  broke  in  the 
middle,  with  a  strain  of  10g  tons,  the  wire  rope 
continuing  apparently  uninjured.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  very  satisfactory  experiment. 

Water- Spouts. — The  Camhrian  gives  a 
picturesque  description  of  a  "grove"  of  water 
spouts  that  were  witnessed  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  October,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
"  thirty-five  miles  westward  of  the  Lundy." 
"The  morning  had  been  fine,  with  a  light  va- 
riable wind,  principally  from  the  southward. 
Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  dark 
clouds  were  perceived  gathering  in  the  north- 
west, and  assuming  the  form  of  an  arch,  the 
rest  of  the  heavens  being  beautifully  clear.  In 
a  very  short  time  two  water-spouts  began  to 
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form  ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  one  of 
ihem  dropped,  and  began  to  suck  up  the  water, 
and  in  another  ten  minutes  the  second  spout 
did  so  likewise.  By  this  time  two-thirds  of 
the  sky  were  darkened,  and  in  half  an  hour 
afterward  no  less  than  nine  other  perfect  spouts 
descended.  Three  or  four  were  playing  around 
the  cutter,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  ; 
the  remainder  appeared  to  be  some  two  miles 
off.  The  water  was  first  drawn  in  a  heap, 
and  became  greatly  agitated,  like  a  boiling  pot, 
or  a  cloud  of  spray,  of  a  whitish  gray  colour. 
It  was  then  distinctly  seen  to  ascend  in  a  column, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  light  smoke  pass- 
ing up  through  a  glass  tube.  They  continued 
their  operations  for  two  hours,  when  they  van- 
ished, and  the  wind  fell  suddenly  calm  :  which 
continued  until  six,  p.  m.,  when  a  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  north-east.  During  the  pheno- 
menon, which  was  most  grand  and  imposing, 
the  cutter  was  taken  aback,  the  wind  light,  and 
veering  all  round  the  compass." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Abel  Thomas, 
which  is  instructive,  and  may  furnish  a  hint  to 
some  in  our  day,  who  come  to  Yearly  Meet- 
ing burdened  with  too  many  temporal  con- 
cerns to  be  attended  to  during  the  week.  He 
one  autumn  having  fat  cattle  to  sell,  drove 
them  down  to  Baltimore  just  before  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  thinking  to  be  able  to  make  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  duties  harmonize.  His  cattle 
were  put  in  a  tavern-yard,  and  he  attended  all 
the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He  soon 
found  however,  that  his  cattle  would  come  after 

him  in   his  thong*110  '"<a  minting,  unfitting  him 

for  partaking  of  the  full  benefit  of  such  gather- 
ings; and  the  exercises  he  underwent  in  meet- 
ing,  followed  him  to  the  drove-yard,  unfitting 
him  for  entering  heartily  into  the  business  of 
selling  and  seeking  customers.  The  cattle 
remained  unsold  all  the  week,  he  had  a  bill  of 
expenses  to  pay  for  their  food  and  accommo- 
dation during  that  period,  and  was  conscious 
that  spiritually  a  loss  had  been  sustained  by 
having  them  with  him.  He  read  this  lesson 
rightly,  and  profited  thereby,  declaring  he 
would  never  again  attempt  to  carry  out  two 
such  opposite  concerns  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  this  cannot  do  better 
than  calmly  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
part  of  it  from  which  they  might  derive  profit. 
If  thou  carriest  the  concerns  of  thy  counting- 
house  or  thy  household  with  thee  to  meeting — 
if  thoughts  of  the  preparations  for  dinner,  or 
the  afternoon  sales,  come  to  thee  there, — if 
temporal  duties,  be  they  what  they  may,  are 
occupying  thy  mind,  and  filling  it  with  contri- 
vances how  to  get  through  them  to  satisfac- 
tion, thou  hast  most  assuredly  driven  the  "  fat 
cattle,"  or  it  may  be,  "  lean  kine,"  with  thee  to 
meeting.  We  sometimes  see  at  our  week-day 
meetings  the  busy  merchant,  the  care-taking 
housewife,  slipping  in  a  short  time  after  the 
proper  hour  for  gathering,  as  if  anxious  to  save 
a  few  minutes  more  to  the  world.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  these  will  be  able  effectually  to  say 
lo  their  worldly  thoughts  on  entering  the  house, 


"  Abide  ye  here,  and  I  will  go  yonder  and 
worship." 

Abel  Thomas  was  now  growing  aged,  yet 
he  still  continued  dedicated  to  his  heavenly 
Father's  service.  In  the  winter  of  1812,  he 
visited  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
following  spring  (1813)  started  on  an  extensive 
Northern  tour,  attending  in  course  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  he 
thus  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  his  wife. 

"  Fifth  month  3rd. 

"  Dear  Ellin, — I  am  in  good  health,  and  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  felt  the  depth  of  gratitude, 
and  endearing  love  to  thee,  in  all  the  time  we 
have  been  acquainted,  [as  much]  as  at  this 
time,  in  remembering  thy  care  and  concern 
for  me,  when  I  was  almost  famished  to  death 
with  hunger,  and  could  not  reach  any  encour- 
agements, either  from  above,  or  from  beneath. 
When  thou  thyself  was  stained  in  my  view  ; 
when  all  things  appeared  sorrowful  and  dis- 
couraging to  me.  I  did  pity  thee,  and  strove 
to  hide  the  worst  from  thee,  but  could  not.  1 
thought  I  could  hide  it  from  my  children,  more 
than  from  thee.  Oh  !  did  I  ever  know  such  a 
time  before  !  It  did  grieve  me  when  I  saw  thy 
care  and  concern  for  me,  in  using  thy  endea- 
vours to  bear  me  up  from  sinking  under  dis- 
couragement ;  when  I  could  not  give  thee  any 
encouragement,  though  so  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant to  me,  in  using  all  thy  endeavours  to 
moderate  my  grief.  I  hope  1  shall  never  for- 
get thy  loving-kindness  to  me,  in  that  day  of 
great  trial.  I  am  bound,  from  the  ties  of  en- 
deared love  to  thee,  to  give  thee  a  particular 
account  of  my  journey  so  far,  both  within  and 
without. 

"  When  I  left  home,  I  had  not  gone  far  on 

iho  road,  bofor©  four  Friondo  from  Ohio  over- 
took me.  A.  T.  rode  up  [along]  side  of  me, 
and  began  cheerfully  to  converse  with  me.  I 
was  sorry  they  had  not  gone  before  me.  We 
had  not  rode  far,  before  she  asked  me  to  fall 
into  conversation  concerning  my  large  expe- 
rience in  travelling.  I  let  her  know,  that  1 
had  but  little  or  no  experience.  That  former 
experience  was  of  little  or  no  account  to  me, 
but  that  my  great  concern  was  about  present 
time  ;  and  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  talk  much 
about  any  thing  ;  that  1  rode  slow,  and  did  not 
intend  to  mend  my  gait,  and  if  they  went  on, 
I  was  content.  So  1  reined  in  my  horse,  and 
fell  behind.  They  went  on.  I  lodged  at  Ab- 
ner's  ;  the  next  night  at  William  Brinton's. 
Oh  !  the  hunger  and  thirst  that  I  was  sensible 
of.  I  had  forty-six  miles  to  Daniel's.  It  was 
between  nine  and  ten,  before  I  found  his  house. 
1  fared  this  day  much  as  the  day  before. 
When  night  came  on,  in  riding  slowly  along, 
a  good  deal  tired,  I  was  ready  to  say,  why 
this  is  a  long  fast ;  and  entreated  that  I  mi^hl 
be  favoured  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  for  I  shali 
surely  die  to  a  sensible  feeling  of  thy  presence, 
which  I  have  in  time  past  greatly  rejoiced  in; 
and  what  good  will  my  life  do  me,  if  I  am  ba- 
nished fiom  thy  presence?  Admirable  it  was 
to  me  in  all  this  long  fast,  there  was  about  me 
no  melancholy  or  murmuring,  further  than  I 
have  just  wrote.  I  could  so  clearly  see  my 
way,  and  no  other  way  by  which  I  could  see 
or  feel  any  hope  thai  I  ever  should  be  favoured 


with  that  bread  which  I  have  so  long  suffered 
the  want  of,  [that]  I  had  hopes  that  the  day 
was  breaking,  and  the  worst  was  past ;  but 
oh  !  my  great  weakness  continued. 

"  Sixth-day  in  the  afternoon,  I  rode  to  the 
city,  very  slow,  to  my  lodging ;  had  agreeable 
entertainment,  a  little  room,  three  story  high, 
to  myself.  But  oh  !  my  great  weakness  ana 
poverty  in  spirit.  My  friends  soon  gathered 
about  me.  I  was  much  tried.  They  found 
something  was  the  matter,  and  they  must  know 
what  it  was.  I  let  some  of  the  most  intimate, 
and  foremost  friends  know,  that  1  did  not  de- 
sire much  company  ;  and  that  they  would  do 
so  much  for  me,  as  to  let  Friends  know  it. 
But  they  would  come.  I  let  them  know  that 
I  was  so  old  and  hardened,  that  it  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  man  to  do  me  any  one  good.  I 
attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
save  one  :  but  oh  !  my  great  weakness  and 
poverty.  Yet  I  let  my  Friends  know,  that  it 
was  not  with  me  as  they  might  expect.  1  felt 
my  feet  upon  that  unshaken  Rock  that  stand- 
eth  sure.  When  the  last  sitting  of  the  select 
meeting  broke  up,  my  esteemed  Friend  John 
Brown  stopped  me  in  the  yard  (who  was  about 
making  ready  to  travel  with  me  to  the  east- 
ward) until  some  of  the  foremost  Friends  came 
out,  that  had  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to 
me,  through  all  the  sittings  of  the  meeting  ; 
they  came  about  me.  George  Dillwyn  under- 
took to  examine  me,  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,  that  1  kept  so  hid  the  whole  week,  out  of 
the  way  of  being  useful  among  my  Friends.  I 
let  him  know  that  I  felt  no  uneasiness  in  my 
mind  concerning  omission  or  commission,  in 
respect  to  the  ministry  or  discipline.  '  That  is 
not  all  we  want  to  know;  what  is  the  rea- 
son   thou  wilt  not  go   among  thy  friends 

nur    suffer    thy  friendo  lo   occ    tlitc  J"     I  jel 

them  know  that  I  had  felt  myself  so  weak, 
little  and  poor,  and  was  often  afraid  I  had 
lost  my  sword  ;  so  I  was  afraid  of  much  com- 
pany, lest  through  weakness,  I  might  say  or 
behave,  in  some  respect,  so  as  to  increase 
my  great  weakness  and  concern  of  mind. 
I  spoke  to  them  in  tenderness,  and  in  the  •■ 
depth  of  humility;  which  appeared  to  affect 
them,  and  lead  them  into  tender  sympathy 
with  me.  It  is  likely  some  of  them  did  know 
the  necessary  qualification  for  a  true  minister 
to  experience.  Seventh-day  morning,  when 
my  two  children,  my  brother  Amos  Lee  and  I 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  about  leaving  me, 
oh  !  the  depth  of  my  weakness,  poverty,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  was  painful.  I  remember  in  i 
time  past,  when  any  thing  came  hard  upon 
me,  1  endeavoured  to  look  to  my  Beloved  for 
relief;  but  now  my  Beloved  has  hid  himself 
these  two  months  and  more,  and  I  can  find 
him  nowhere. 

"  But  it  was  not  long  until  he  came  to  me  ; 
he  met  me  and  embraced  me,  and  let  me  know 
that  he  loved  me,  and  owned  me  as  one  of  his 
children  ;  and  the  reason  of  his  long  absence 
was  to  try  me,  and  that  I  might  be  more  per- 
fect in  love  to  him.  Oh  i  how  did  easy  tears 
of  joy  gush  out  of  my  eyes,  and  run  down  my 
cheeks  !  1  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
Divine  presence:  my  eyes  are,  with  weeping, 
become  sore.  I  cannot  refrain  at  times,  in 
company  with  my  friends,  and  walking  the 
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streets,  in  thinking  how  careful  he  was  of  me 
in  the  great  deep,  when  no  man  could  do  any 
thing  for  my  relief,  when  the  adversary  was 
so  chained  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  tempt 
me  with  melancholy  or  despair,  all  this  long 
fast.  I  do  now  find  myself  in  the  depths  of 
humility,  where  I  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  do 
feel  myself  as  bold  as  a  lion,  prepared  for  bat- 
tle in  his  behalf. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  the  4th,  I  am  to 
leave  the  city,  going  up  to  Wrightstown  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Fifth-day  at  Middletown — Sixth- 
day  to  the  Falls,  where  John  Brown,  my  com- 
panion, liveth.  From  there  the  nearest  way  to 
Long  Island  ;  expecting  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings, before  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York  ; 
where  I  hope  to  meet  a  letter  from  thee,  and  I 
do  intend  to  send  one  to  thee. 

"  I  may  say,  thou  art  my  most  endeared 
friend  in  the  world. 

Abel  Thomas." 
At  the  close  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, about  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  month, 
he  wrote : 

"  Dear  Ellin, — I  am  in  New  York,  in  good 
health.  Last  evening  I  received  thy  letter, 
which  was  so  agreeable  to  me  that  I  have  read 
it  over  and  over ;  and  it  seemed  a  little  to  me 
as  though  thou  hadst  been  dead,  and  was  risen 
again.  1  was  so  completely  weaned  from  thee 
that  I  could  see  but  little  more  comeliness  in 
thee,  than  in  another  woman  ;  but  now,  an 
object  of  admiration  as  near  and  dear  to  me. as 
my  natural  life.  I  am  travelling  on  in  hopes 
to  be  with  thee  again.  As  it  hath  been  with 
me  in  time  past,  so  it  is  now.  I  am  strong  in 
the  faith  that  I  shall  live  to  see  home  again ;  it 
may  be  otherways  :  I  want  to  be  resigned.  But 
on  thy  account,  and  also  my  children's,  I  have 

a  Choice  tu  stay  a  Utile  lunger  vviilr  yuu. 

"  After  I  left  Philadelphia,  I  was  at 
Wrightstown  on  Fourth-day,  next  at  Middle- 
town  ;  and  Sixth-day  at  the  Falls ;  where  my 
esteemed  companion  John  Brown  lives ;  and 
he  had  a  minute  to  travel  with  me  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting.  Sevenlh-day,  attended  their 
select  meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  on 
to  Benjamin  Clark's,  at  Stony  Brook  ;  was  at 
their  meeting  on  First-day ;  second,  rode  to 
Rahway  ;  and  next  day  reached  New  York 
[Fifth  month  10th]  ;  where  was  notice  given 
of  a  stranger  to  be  at  their  week-day  meeting. 
Word  was  sent  to  Long  Island,  and  eight 
meetings  were  laid  out  there,  which  we  at- 
tended. 

"  In  passing  from  Matinicock  to  Bethpage, 
we  had  to  ride  through  Jericho  to  a  small 
meeting  on  Second-day ;  lodged  there  that 
night,  where  a  friend  of  great  account  had 
died,  and  was  to  be  buried  on  Third-day.  We 
attended  the  burial,  where  was  a  great  number 
of  people.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  see  the 
corpse  brought  into  the  meeting-house. 

"  Here  1  could  but  admire,  as  well  as  at 
other  places,  since  I  found  my  Beloved,  that  I 
had  so  much  of  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  in 
describing  the  gradual  steps  of  a  Christian  on 
his  way  to  heaven,  in  a  moving  deliberate  way, 
without  rashness,  in  the  littleness  and  simpli- 
city. I  am  afraid  of  thinking  myself  of  use 
among  my  brethren.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  most  certainly,  that  He  whom  my  soul 


loveth  is  with  me ;  and  promises  to  be  with  me 
to  the  end,  in  the  path  I  do  know  I  am  now  in- 
I  am  often  afraid,  on  finding  myself  much 
spent,  both  in  body  and  mind,  lest  my  Belov- 
ed is  about  hiding  himself  from  me  again.  I 
am  also  often  surprised,  in  seeing  the  people 
show  more  respect  to  me,  than  others  of  great- 
er account  in  Society.  Such  caresses  are 
trifling  to  me,  when  I  remember  the  bitterness 
of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall ;  of  which  I  had 
a  large  draft,  before  and  since  I  left  home. 

"  1  remember  thy  asking  me  at  several 
limes  about  my  expectation  of  returning  home. 
I  do  not  remember  of  giving  thee  much  of  an 
answer ;  neither  can  I  at  this  time  ; — but  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  far  from  the  lime  of  thy  ex- 
pectation. When  I  write  to  thee  again,  it  is 
likely  it  will  be  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  a  letter  there 
from  thee. 

"  I  have  thought  that  there  are  few,  if  any 
fathers,  who  have  more  love  and  tender  affec- 
tion for  a  wife  and  children,  than  I  feel  for 
you  ;  and  yet  cannot  count  it  a  hardship  to 
travel  on,  let  the  path  be  ever  so  rough,  when 
I  see  the  way  so  clear  before  me,  [even]  if  I 
do  not  return  home  before  the  next  winter. 

"  My  love  to  thee  is  deep  and  sincere.  Also 
to  my  dear  children,  all  equally  beloved  of 
their  ancient  father, 

Abel  Thomas." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Travels  in  Peru. 

BY  DK.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHTJDI. 

Though  it  might  appear  that  El  Dorado  has 
shifted  its  latitude  to  California,  yielding  up  its 

ancient  ^uailora  ao  CAptoicd  roalittoo,  while  Its 

new  position  is  attracting  the  eyes  of  a  world 
of  visionaries,  yet  the  above  work  upon  a  coun- 
try whose  immense  natural  riches,  were  in 
olden  time  magnified  by  fable  into  countless 
treasures,  may  interest  the  sober  reader  of 
"  The  Friend." 

A  four  years'  sojourn  in  Peru,  by  a  pains- 
taking, hard-working  German,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  furnish  many  a  curious 
fact — for  what  country,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, if  we  except  Mexico,  may  be  compared 
with  Peru  ;  whether  we  consider  her  early  his- 
tory, the  uninterrupted  reign  of  a  long  line  of 
Incas,  headed  by  the  powerful  Manca  Capac  ; 
the  high  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  her 
aborigines,  and  the  mighty  flood  that  rolled 
suddenly  over  all,  in  the  Spanish  visitation, 
when  the  glittering  treasures  of  her  temples 
lighted  the  conqueror  to  their  mountain  sources, 
and  before  long  sealed  the  fate  of  the  empire  ; 
or  whether  we  listen  to  the  tales  of  her  modern 
party  convulsions,  vieing  in  fury  with  those  of 
Nature  herself,  the  former  placing  a  victorious 
leader  in  authority  with  a  stroke  as  sudden  as 
that  by  which  the  latter  sweeps  a  noble  city 
from  its  foundation,  burying  it  beneath  the 
wave. 

Von  Tschudi  landed  at  Callao  toward  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1838,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  spy  out  the  land.  He  paused  not 
long  in  Lima,  for  the  frivolous  Limenos  and 
bigoted  clergy  were  not  to  his  mind,  but  he 


made  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior.  Of 
the  rugged  scenery  in  the  Cordillera  which 
form  the  westerly  chain  of  Peruvian  mountains, 
one  of  these  journeys  affords  some  graphic 
descriptions. 

"  The  road  between  Viso  and  San  Mateo,  a 
distance  of  about  three  leagues,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  ravine  becomes 
narrowed  to  a  mere  cleft,  between  walls  of 
mountain,  rising  on  either  side  to  the  height  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet ;  sometimes  perpen- 
dicularly, and  at  other  times  inclining  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  gigantic  arches.  The  path  runs 
along  the  base  of  these  mountains,  washed  by 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  stream  ;  or  it  winds 
up  the  side  of  the  precipice,  over  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which,  being  loosened  by  the 
rain,  afford  no  secure  footing  for  the  heavily 
laden  mules.  Frequently  these  loosened  blocks 
give  way,  and  roll  down  into  the  valley.  The 
journey  from  Viso  to  San  Mateo  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  recollection  of  a  most 
mortifying  accident.  A  mass  of  rock,  such  as 
1  have  just  described,  gave  way,  and  rolling 
down  the  precipice,  hurled  one  of  my  mules 
into  the  foaming  abyss.  My  most  valuable 
instruments,  a  portion  of  my  collections,  my 
papers,  and — to  me  an  irreparable  loss — a 
diary  carefully  and  conscientiously  kept  for 
I  he  space  of  fourteen  months,  were  in  a  mo- 
ment buried  in  the  river.  Two  days  after- 
ward, the  current  washed  the  dead  mule  ashore 
at  Matucanas,  but  its  load  was  irrecoverably 
lost. 

"  From  San  Mateo,  the  road  runs  for  half  a 
league  through  a  gloomy  ravine;  and  then 
suddenly  takes  a  steep  ascent  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  over  fragments  of  stones,  lying 
one  above  another  like  flights  of  steps.  The 
otroam  dashes  from  tnck  to  rock,  covering  the 
narrow  path  with  foam,  and  washes  away  the 
blocks  of  stone  which,  in  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  parts,  serve  as  barriers  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  On  this  road,  long 
trains  of  mules  are  frequently  met  coming  from 
the  Sierra.  The  traveller,  at  their  approach, 
seeks  some  little  recess  into  which  he  may 
creep,  and  there  stands  closely  jammed  against 
the  mountain  until  the  train  passes  by.  This  is 
attended  by  great  loss  of  time,  owing  to  the  slow 
and  cautious  pace  at  which  the  mules  proceed. 
On  such  a  rencounter  in  a  narrow  mountain 
path,  I  was  once  obliged  to  wait  for  several 
hours,  whilst  two  hundred  mules  passed  by  ; 
and  at  the  spot  where  I  and  my  horse  stood, 
the  laden  animals  had  scarcely  space  sufficient 
to  set  down  their  feet  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
pathway.  In  some  places,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible either  to  go  on  one  side  or  to  turn 
back,  and  when  horses  or  mules  meet  at  these 
difficult  points,  one  of  the  animals  is  obliged  to 
plunge  into  the  stream,  before  the  other  can 
have  room  to  pass.  The  numerous  curvatures 
of  the  road,  and  the  projecting  masses  of 
mountain,  render  it  impossible  to  see  advanc- 
ing objects  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  collision. 

"  After  having  passed  this  difficult  tract, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Cacray,  we 
reach  the  summit  of  the  acclivity  down  which 
the  mountain  stream  descends.  Here  the  val- 
ley presents  quite  the  Sierra  character.  It  is 
no  longer  confined  within  steep  and  rugged 
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mountain  walls,  but  runs  in  undulating  con- 
tours along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and  gently 
ascends  eastward  towards  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Cordillera. 

"  After  passing  Cacray,  the  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure  begins  to  produce  an  effect 
on  coast  horses  which  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  in  the  Sierra.  They  are 
attacked  with  a  malady  called  the  veta,  which 
shows  itself  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
trembling.  The  animals  are  frequently  so 
overpowered,  that  they  are  unable  either  to 
move  or  sland,  and  if  they  are  not  immediate- 
ly unsaddled  and  allowed  to  rest,  they  perish. 

"  The  last  division  of  acclivity  is  called  by 
(he  natives,  the  Antaranga  (copper-rock). 
From  this  point  the  traveller  catches  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  heaven-towering  summit  of  the 
Cordillera. 

"  I  speedily  mounted  the  ascent,  and  reach- 
ed the  gaol  of  my  journey.  Here  I  found  my- 
self disappointed  in  the  expectation  I  had 
formed  of  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view 
over  boundless  space  and  distance.  The  pros- 
pect is  greatly  circumscribed  by  numerous 
rocky  elevations,  which  spring  up  in  every 
direction.  The  mountain  passes  running 
across  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  are  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  rocks,  sometimes  not  very  high, 
but  at  other  times  rising  to  the  elevation  of 
1000  feet.  The  pass  of  Antaranga  is  15,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  free  from  snow. 
Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  further  north- 
ward, are  the  eternal  glaciers,  and  they  are 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Pass. 
That  the  Pass  itself  is  not  permanently  cover- 
ed with  snow,  is  a  circumstance  which  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  direction  of 

the    atmospheric    currents-     Tho   oaot  winda 

penetrate  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  sheltered  against  the  cold  south 
wind  by  the  adjacent  mountain  ridge.  The 
passes  have  a  gloomy  character,  and  the  rug- 
ged grandeur  of  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  chaotic  wildness  and  disorder. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
rock;  and  the  ungenial  fruitless  soil  is  shunned 
alike  by  plants  and  animals.  The  thin  ten- 
drils of  a  lichen,  here  and  there  twining  on  a 
damp  mass  of  stone,  are  the  only  traces  of  life. 
Yet  the  remains  of  human  industry  and  activ- 
ity are  everywhere  observable.  On  all  sides 
are  seen  the  deep  cavities  which  formed  the 
entrances  to  the  now  exhausted  mines. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  on  this  pass  the 
partition  of  the  waters  flowing  into  the  two 
great  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
Scarcely  thirty  paces  distant  from  each  other, 
there  are  two  small  lagunas.  That  situated 
mist  to  the  west  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Mateo,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Rimac,  falls  into  the  Pacific.  The  other 
laguna,  that  to  the  eastward,  sends  its  waters 
through  a  succession  of  small  mountain  lakes 
into  a  small  tributary  of  the  mighty  Amazon 
river.  It  is  amusing  to  take  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  one  lagunn,  and  pour  it  into  the  other. 
1  could  not  resist  indulging  this  whim;  and  in 
so  doing,  I  thought  I  might  possibly  have  sent 
into  the  Pacific  some  drops  of  the  water  des- 
tined for  the  Atlantic.    But  lire  whim,  puerile 


as  it  may  be,  nevertheless  suggests  serious  re- 
flections on  the  mighty  power  of  nature,  which 
has  thrown  up  these  stupendous  mountains 
from  the  bottom  of  the  earth ;  and  also  of  the 
testaceous  animals  found  on  these  heights,  me- 
morials of  the  time  when  the  ocean  flowed  over 
their  lofty  summits. 

"  A  curious  kind  of  bridge  is  that  called  the 
Huaro.  It  consists  of  a  thick  rope  extending 
over  a  river  or  across  a  rocky  chasm.  To 
this  rope  are  affixed  a  roller,  and  a  strong 
piece  of  wood  formed  like  a  yoke,  and  by 
means  of  two  smaller  ropes,  this  yoke  is  drawn 
along  the  thick  rope  which  forms  the  bridge. 
The  passenger  who  has  to  cross  the  Huaro,  is 
tied  to  the  yoke,  and  grasps  it  firmly  with  both 
hands.  His  feet,  which  are  crossed  one  over 
the  other,  rest  on  the  thick  rope,  and  the  head 
is  kept  as  erectly  as  possible.  All  these  pre- 
liminaries being  completed,  an  Indian,  station- 
ed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  or  chasm, 
draws  the  passenger  across  the  Huaro.  This 
is  altogether  the  most  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous mode  of  conveyance  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  If  the  rope  breaks,  an  accident  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  hapless  travel- 
ler has  no  chance  of  escaping  with  life,  for 
being  fastened,  he  can  make  no  effort  to  save 
himself.  Horses  and  mules  are  driven  by  the 
Indians  into  the  river,  and  are  made  to  swim 
across  it,  in  doing  which  they  frequently  per- 
ish, especially  when  being  exhausted  by  a  long 
journey,  they  have  not  strength  to  contend 
against  the  force  of  the  current." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Memorial  Concerning  Elizabeth  Bond. 

A  Memorial,  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  that  worthy  Elder  in 
the  Church,  Elizabeth  Bond,  who  died 
on  the  13i/t  of  the  Fourth  month,  1848, 
aged  nearly  ninety-three  years,  having 
been  a  minister  about  sixty-seven  years. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Bond, 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Beales, 
respectable  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  where  she 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1755. 

When  she  was  younc;  her  parents  removed 
and  settled  in  the  limits  of  Westfield  Monthly 
meeting,  in  Stokes  county,  of  which  she 
was  a  member  for  many  years.  She  was 
favoured  to  yield  obedience  to  the  tendering 
visitations  and  impressions  of  Divine  love  made 
on  her  mind,  when  quite  young,  often  seeking 
places  of  retirement ;  and  through  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  was  favoured  with  an 
evidence  of  being  near  to  Him,  who  said,  "  Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." Thus  she  experienced  preservation  from 
many  of  the  vanities  and  follies  that  young  peo- 
ple are  often  led  into. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
married  to  Samuel  Bond,  a  worthy  Friend, 
whom  she  found  to  be  a  true  helpmeet,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward  appointed  to  the  service  of  an  overseer, 
which  station  she  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  friends  for  several  years,  being  well  quali- 


fied therefor,  and  careful  to  wait  for  right  open- 
ings to  speak  to  offenders. 

About  this  time  impressions  became  strong 
on  her  mind  that,  if  faithful,  she  would  be  call- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  very  fervent 
were  the  breathings  of  her  soul,  to  the  Heav- 
enly Father,  for  strength  to  perform  His  will, 
and  being  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
she  came  forth  very  acceptably  in  the  minis- 
try, in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  as  she  was 
utterly  destitute  of  any  literary  education,  she 
devoted  such  portions  of  her  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family 
to  that  purpose,  and  with  her  husband's  assist- 
ance, learned  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  useful  writings,  to  her  great  satisfaction. 

In  1812  her  dear  and  much  beloved  husband 
was  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  yet  un- 
der so  great  a  trial,  by  dwelling  in  a  state  of 
true  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  her  mind 
was  borne  up  under  this  severe  affliction. 

She  had  been  frequently,  previous  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  engaged  in  visiting  the 
meetings  belonging  to  her  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
likewise  in  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  fami- 
lies, and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1812,  with  the 
approbation  of  her  friends,  she  visited  some  of 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  returned  with  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  1814,  she  removed,  with  her  family,  and 
settled  within  the  limits  of  White- water  Month- 
ly meeting,  Indiana,  and  by  the  setting  up  of 
new  meetings,  she  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1820,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends,  she 
visited  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  belong- 
ing to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  much 
to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  her  mind,  and,  by 
accounts  received,  to  trie  satisfaction  ot  those 
where  her  lot  was  cast.  After  her  visit  to 
North  Carolina,  she  was  frequently  engaged  in 
visiting  the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends, 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
until  a  very  advanced  age. 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  fre- 
quently walking  three,  and  sometimes  four 
miles  to  attend  them,  being  disabled  from  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  and  she  continued  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  this  religious  duty  as 
long  as  her  bodily  strength  would  admit.  On 
one  occasion,  which  she  afterwards  several 
times  spoke  of  us  as  an  encouragement  to 
others,  she  said,  that  when  about  starting  to 
meeting,  great  difficulties  were  cast  up  before 
her — her  lameness,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads  were  such  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
get  there — and  making  a  little  halt  with  her 
mind  turned  inward,  a  language  appeared  to 
be  uttered,  Go,  and  I  will  go  with  thee — re- 
member David  would  not  offer  that  unto  the 
Lord  that  cost  him  nothing ;  a  light  seemed  to 
shine  round  about  her,  and  she  went  on.  I 
was  a  highly  favoured  meeting,  and,  said  she, 
"  I  returned  home  much  better,  and  with  a 
thankful  heart." 

She  was  a  tender  mother,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  true  sympathizer  with  the  poor  and  af- 
dieted.  And  as  a  minister,  sound  in  doctrine, 
carefully  waiting  for  a  right  qualification,  her 
testimonies  being  clear  and  edifying,  and  most- 
ly delivered  in  few  words. 
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She  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  a  spi- 
rit of  insubordination  to  the  wholesome  disci- 
pline and  order  of  our  Society,  and  of  unbelief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
held  by  Friends — and  in  times  of  deep  trials 
amongst  Friends,  on  account  of  a  dividing 
spirit  that  was  permitted  to  enter,  she  stood  as 
an  upright  pillar,  firmly  established  on  the 
sure  rock,  and  was  remarkably  favoured  with 
a  clear  discernment,  as  was  plainly  manifested 
by  her  appropriate  remarks  concerning  the 
state  of  meetings  and  individuals.  Notwith- 
standing she  was,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived 
of  hearing  in  her  latter  years,  yet  she  was  as 
a  messenger,  often  encouraging  the  faithful  to 
hold  on  their  way  ;  and  warning  the  disobedi- 
ent, inviting  them  to  return,  repent  and  live. 

In  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age  she  visited 
all  the  famtlies  belonging  to  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  when  it  was  finished  she  said  she 
believed  it  was  her  last  visit,  for  it  seemed  like 
a  farewell  to  her  friends  in  their  families,  and 
she  felt  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  often  ex- 
pressed her  deep  concern  that  the  ministry  in 
our  Society  might  be  kept  pure  in  the  simpli- 
city, in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth,  clear  of 
the  wisdom  of  men — and  also  that  Friends 
would  come  more  from  under  the  influence 
and  love  of  this  world,  and  be  more  a  spiritu- 
ally-minded people,  living  more  according  to 
our  profession  than  many  do  in  the  present 
day. 

Her  humility  and  simplicity  in  manners  and 
dress  greatly  adorned  the  doctrines  she  held 
forth  to  others  ;  she  often  said  her  dear  Lord 
and  Master  would  never,  in  any  age  of  her 
life,  give  her  leave  to  follow  the  vain  and 
changing  fashions  and  customs  of  thie  world, 

but  that  her  clothing  and  the  furniture  of  her 
house  should  be  plain  and  simple.  She  said, 
I  have,  in  latter  days,  had  to  view  with  sorrow 
of  heart,  many  Friends,  professing  to  be  a 
plain  people,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  denying  him  in  the  decoration  of  their 
poor  bodies,  after  the  vain  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  this  world,  and  in  the  ornamental  fur- 
niture of  their  houses  ;  yet  I  believe  there  are 
many  who  feel  bound  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, and  who  often  have  to  mourn  on  ac- 
count of  these  things ;  and  it  has  been  my 
prayer  that  there  might  be  more  faithful 
labourers  raised  up  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to 
[turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

She  was  mostly  confined  to  the  house  for 
[nearly  two  years  before  her  decease,  but  being 
favoured  with  a  clear  understanding,  many 
weighty  expressions  and  remarks  dropped 
I  from  her  lips. 

At  a  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
[Elders,  held  at  the  house  where  she  lived,  by 
her  request,  a  few  weeks  before  her  decease, 
[she  was  remarkably  favoured  in  testimony, 
and  spoke  much  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
to  poor  fallen  man,  encouraging  those  present 
[to  faithfulness  in  serving  their  Divine  Master, 
land  pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  the  watch  unto  prayer,  saying,  I  find  it 
lilecessary  for  me  to  watch  yet. 

At  one  time  she  expressed  that  she  had,  in 
Ithe  present  affliction,  been  favoured  with  a 
Ipeaceful  mind,  and  she  felt  the  love  of  the 


Father  to  be  near  to  support,  and  that  she' 
loved  the  Lord  above  all  things  ;  my  dear 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  my  dear 
friends  feel  very  near,  but  I  can  give  them  all 
up,  though  I  love  them  with  the  Father's  love, 
and  I  feel  it  for  my  dear  friends,  everywhere, 
I  feel  that  I  love  them  with  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  remainder  of  her  days,  her  conversa- 
tion both  in  the  family  and  to  those  who  called 
to  see  her,  evinced  that  her  mind  was  stayed 
on  that  treasure  that  faileth  not. 

On  Fifth-day  night,  the  sixth  day  of  Fourth 
month,  about  one  week  before  her  departure, 
she  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
great  soreness,  which  she  had  been  subject  to 
for  many  years,  but  of  late  more  frequently. 
She  continued  quite  unwell  until  First-day, 
then  seemed  to  mend  until  Third-day,  when 
she  said  she  felt  nearly  as  well  as  common, 
but  said  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  days 
were  near  an  end,  and  that  she  had  desired 
that  she  might  continue  to  feel  a  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  granted, 
for  she  was  favoured  with  the  sweet  incomes 
of  the  Master's  love. 

About  daylight  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the 
pain  returned  in  her  stomach,  with  a  severe 
cough,  which  continued  till  about  noon,  when 
the  cough  left  her,  which  she  said  was  a  great 
favour,  the  pain  still  continuing,  and  being  told 
she  was  near  the  Kingdom,  she  replied,  "  I 
hope  to  find  entrance,  and  it  is  a  comfortable 
hope,  as  I  have  a  clear  evidence  of  accept- 
ance." 

About  two  hours  before  her  decease  she  ask- 
ed what  time  it  was,  and  being  told,  she  said, 
"  I  am  here  yet,  and  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  I  shall  remain  here,  but  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  give  me  patience  to  bear  all  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  lay  upon  me ;"  and  then  in 
a  very  solemn  manner,  said,  "  death,  death  ! 
what  a  solemn  thing  it  is  when  rightly  thought 
of;  and  it  is  my  greatest  desire  that  all  may  be 
truly  given  up  to  the  Great  Potter,  to  be  just 
what  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  of  them,  and 
to  do  His  will,  that  they  may  witness  and 
know  a  being  qualified  and  prepared  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

A  little  before  her  close,  those  around  were 
brought  into  much  sympathy  and  tenderness 
on  seeing  her  sufferings  so  great ;  she  was 
asked  what  she  wanted  done;  she  replied,  No- 
thing that  you  can  do,  but  I  desire  to  wait  pa- 
tiently ;  yet  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me 
now,  it  will  be  a  welcome  release. 

She  was  quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and  hav- 
ing done  her  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  was 
no  doubt  found  ready  to  render  up  her  ac- 
counts with  joy,  and  she  quietly  passed  away 
a  little  before  eleven  o'clock  on  Fifth-day  even- 
ing, the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  1848.  A  sol- 
emn covering  was  spread  over  the  minds  of 
those  present,  and  the  language  of  Holy  Writ 
was  brought  into  remembrance,  "  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints," 
and  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

Signed  by  direction   of  Dover  Monthly 


Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  23rd  of  Eighth 
month,  1848. 

John  Knight,  )  ^,  , 
.       T  '  >  Clerks. 

Amy  Jesstjp,  ^ 

At  New  Garden  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  26th  of  Eighth  month,  1848,  the  fore- 
going Memorial  was  read  in  this  meeting, 
and  being  approved,  was  directed  to  be 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  same,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Jonathan  Johnson,  )  p.  , 
Miriam  M.  Hough,  I  Uerks* 


"This,  too,  Shall  Pass  Away." 

New  Year's  Day  !  What  a  crowd  of  sweet 
memories  of  the  past,  and  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  does  the  sound  inspire!  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  hail  the  day  with  some  pleasura- 
ble feelings  ? 

But  New  Year's  Day  ought  to  be  a  day  of 
solemn  reflection,  and  we  would  hope,  that 
with  most  of  our  friends  and  readers  it  is  so — 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  spent  in  looking  back 
upon  the  past ;  in  recounting  the  many  mer- 
cies which  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  in  erect- 
ing an  Ebenezer  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  has 
brought  them  safely  through  another  year;  in 
mourning  their  many  short  comings,  and  ne- 
glected opportunities  of  self-improvement  and 
usefulness;  in  lamenting  broken  resolutions, 
and  forming  new  ones  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  a  practice  with  many  persons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year,  to  select  a 
motto  to  be  peculiarly  their  own,  that  shall 
"  meet  them  as  a  pleasant  thought  w  hen  such 
is  wanted,"  and  be  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
condition  in  which  they  may  be  placed  during 
the  period  of  time  they  are  anticipating.  To 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  adopted  this  plan, 
we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  it,  as  one 
fraught  alike  with  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  who,  having  tried  it, 
may  not  have  made  their  selection  for  this 
year,  we  would  suggest  the  one  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  "  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away." 

The  words  were  given  by  an  eastern  sage  to 
the  son  of  his  monarch,  when  requested  to  place 
before  the  youth  a  proverb  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  him  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed  ; — a  warning  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  a 
solace  when  surrounded  by  the  dark  clouds  of 
adversity  and  sorrow  ;  a  timely  check  to  the 
wild  pleasures  of  youth,  and  a  sweet  comfort 
amid  the  toils  and  cares  of  maturer  years. 

And  can  we  conceive  of  anyihing  better 
adapted  to  ourselves,  or  more  suitable  for  a 
New  Year's  Day's  reflection?  Let  us  endea- 
vour fully  to  realize  its  meaning  by  tracing  its 
applicability  to  our  own  circumstances. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  writer  can  know  the 
situation  of  his  readers,  but  he  assumes,  that 
all,  like  himself,  are  young.  And  what  bright 
ideas  does  not  that  word  suggest  !  What  san- 
guine hopes  !  What  joyous  pleasures  !  But 
remember  my  dear  young  friends,  that  youth, 
with  its  hopes  and  pleasures,  is  passing  away  ! 
Mature  years,  with  their  attendant  labours  and 
anxieties,  will  soon  be  here.    Soon  the  bright 
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eye  will  become  dim,  the  fair  brow  will  be  fur- 
rowed with  care,  the  elastic  step  will  be  gone ; 

"  You  must  yield  up  your  youthful  grace 
To  age  and  wrinkles,  earth  and  worms." 

Endeavour  then  to  improve  this  joyous  sea- 
son while  it  lasts  ;  secure  every  precious  hour 
as  it  passes  ;  lay  up  stores  of  knowledge ;  cul- 
tivate the  mind  ;  discipline  the  heart ;  and  thus 
prepare  yourselves  for  future  years. 

But  above  all,  lay  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures in  heaven.  There  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt.  There  youth  and  beauty  never 
pass  away. 

But  perhaps  with  some  of  you,  this  bright 
spring  time  of  life  is  overcast.  You  are  feeling 
God's  afflicting  hand  ;  you  are  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  wearisome  sickness,  or  are  watching  with 
intense  anxiety  the  flickering  lamp  of  life  in 
some  beloved  friend,  or  are  mourning  some 
recent  .bereavement.  There  is  comfort  for 
you.  Your  sorrow  will  not  last  always ;  soon 
it  will  pass  away.  "Weeping  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  But 
while  your  grief  remains,  try  to  discover  the 
reason  for  which  it  was  sent,  and  to  gain  from 
it  the  good  it  was  intended  to  bestow.  There 
is  a  bright  light  in  every  cloud,  how  dark  so- 
ever it  may  be.  Oh  !  try  to  see  it,  and  then, 
when  the  cloud  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
brightness  will  remain,  and  shed  a  halo  over 
all  your  future  path. 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  your  case  ;  you  are 
at  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  ; 
you  are  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  and  are 
happy  in  loving,  and  being  beloved  by  them. 
Oh  !  be  careful,  "  The  rills  of  pleasure  never 
run  sincere."    "  This,  too,  shall  pass  atvay." 

Be  deeply  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence 
which  placed  you  in  such  happy  circumstances; 
but  look  beyond  the  present,  and  while  you 
enjoy  your  pleasures,  remember  how  transi- 
tory they  are,  and  educate  yourself  for  adver- 
sity by  laying  hold  on  things  that  are  eternal. 

But  life  itself  is  passing  away!  Who  can 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  gone  with  you  1  Ere 
another  New  Year's  Day,  you  may  live  only 
in  the  memory  of  your  friendsl 

You  may  urge  that  you  are  young  and 
strong,  but — 

"  Death  is  not  of  those  who  wait 
The  ripen'd  bloom,  to  seize  their  prey." 

You  may  be  amiable  and  intellectual,  and  be- 
loved and  valued  in  the  sphere  in  which  you 
move  :  still,  this  year  you  may  pass  away,  and 
those  qualities  which  endear  you  to  your 
friends,  will  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you 
possess  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

Dear  young  friends,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
seek  this  treasure,  and  as  the  present  hour  is 
all  the  time  you  can  command,  seek  it  now, 
for  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  the 
day  of  snlvaiion." 

Every  thing  nround  you, — parents,  friends, 
domestic  comforts,  pleasures, — all  are  passing 
nwnv,  "  nil  perish  in  the  using."  But  there  is 
a  Heavenly  Friend  who  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  There  is  an  inheritance  above, 
that  is  incorruptible  and  "  shall  not  pass 
nway."  There  is  a  life  that  shall  never  end 
— there  are  pleasures  that  endure  forever  and 
ever.    Oh  !  may  the  motto  1  have  gi'-en  you, 


impress  on  you  more  fully  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  earthly  things,  and  thus,  lead  you  to 
seek  these  unchanging  treasures.  Then  this 
will  prove  to  you  indeed 

"  A  Happy  New  Year." 

[S.  S.  Journal. 
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The  continuation  of  Marsh's  Life  of  Fox, 
has  been  crowded  out  this  week ;  also  one  or 
two  obituary  notices ;  they  are  marked  for  in- 
sertion next  week. 


The  family  of  the  late  General  James  Tay- 
lor, of  Newport,  Ky.,  have  unanimously  de- 
termined to  emancipate  all  the  slaves,  number- 
ing over  forty,  belonging  to  the  estate,  and 
that  the  aged  and  children  shall  be  provided 
for. 


Palmer's  Business-Men's  Almanac,  for  the 
year  1849:  Containing  besides  the  Astro- 
nomical calculations,  much  useful  informa- 
tion for  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechan- 
ics, and  business-men  generally.  New 
York :  Published  by  V.  B.  Palmer,  at  his 
Agency,  Tribune  Buildings.  Single  copies 
12|  cents. 

This  is  a  work  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men  of  business,  of  every  class,  com- 
prehending in  about  70  closely  printed  pages, 
a  considerable  amount  and  variety  of  informa- 
tion useful  for  reference. 


The  El  Dorado  mania  seems  not  yet  upon 
the  wane,  judging  from  the  daily  accounts  in 
the  papers.  We  have  from  the  first  been  in- 
clined to  receive  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance, those  wonderful  stories  of  gold  findings 
in  California,  and  to  conclude  that  sad  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  would  be  the  expe- 
rience of  many,  at  least,  of  the  adventurers 
now  on  their  way,  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
this  wild  speculation.  From  the  following  ar- 
tide  taken  from  a  late  number  of  one  of  our 
dailies,  it  would  appear  that  our  apprehensions 
are  not  altogether  groundless. 

"  The  Gold  Mines  not  Inexhaustible. — The  New 
London  Star,  of  Dec.  11,  publishes  a  letter  from  Tho- 
mas Douglass,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  who  dates  from 
"Gold  Digging  on  the  American  River,"  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  July,  boasting  of  the  wealth  of  the 
gold  mines  and  the  profits  of  his  own  digging 
and  washing.  Nevertheless,  he  mentions  one  or  two 
facts  which  express  a  world  of  meaning,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  some  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
California  fever  here  at  home,  as  showing  that  this 
wonderful  gold  mine  resembles  all  other  gold  mines 
the  world  has  yet  known,  in  not  being  altogether  in- 
exhaustible. He  describes  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
out  of  the  earth  as  being  prodigious,  there  being 
'hundreds  of  persons,'  he  says,  'who  daily  obtain 
from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds,"  &.C.,  &c.  Bui  he 
goes  on  to  make  the  following  observations : 

"  '  This  cannot  last  long ;  very  many  of  the  rich  de- 
posits have  already  been  thoroughly  drained.  The 
business  is  already  precarious,  depending  very  much 
upon  luck  in  finding  a  rich  place.  Almost  any  one, 
however,  with  industry  and  sagacity,'  (and  luck,  as 
I  before,  in  finding  a  rich  place,)  '  may  average  from 


one  to  two  ounces  per  day.  Before,  however,  persons 
can  arrive  here  from  the  States,  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  much  less  lucrative.' 

"  Really  these  '  rich  places'  are  getting  worked  out 
very  soon  ;  and  it  is  a  hard  case,  if  one  must  have 
good  luck,  before  being  sure  of  not  getting  into  a 
very  precarious  business.  Suppose,  however,  one  has 
the  luck  to  '  average  from  one  to  two  ounces  per  day  ;' 
what  will  be  the  profit,  with  gold  at  $7  an  ounce,  (at 
which  it  was  selling  at  San  J  rancisco,)  and  the  cost 
of  subsistence  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  seven 
times  as  great  in  California  as  here?  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  by  arithmetical  calculation,  that  the 
'  average'  profits  of  gold  mining  must  prove  about 
equal  to  the  average  proceeds  of  labour  at  home — or 
about  one  or  two  dollars  a  day — no  such  great  matter, 
after  all  ;  or  scarcely  sufficient,  at  least,  to  reward  the 
risks  of  emigration  and  the  cost  of  an  expensive  voy- 
age and  outfit." 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Mark  Willets,  agent,  Smithfield,  O.,  $2, 
vol.  22,  for  Pusey  Wood,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  James 
M'Grail,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  James  W.  M'Grew,  §2,  vol. 
22  ;  James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  O..  S2.50,  to 
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The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  First  month  1st,  1849,  at  the 
committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  19th  instant,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  M.  Ellen,  daughter  of  Philip  Chase,  of 
Salem,  Mass. — This  interesting  young  person  was 
tenderly  endeared  to  her  many  relatives  and  friends. 
She  possessed  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  bright, 
intuitive  mind.    With  a  truth-loving  regard  for  duty,  . 
and  a  devoted  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others,  she 
united  a  sensitive  taste  for  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  Nature.    Especially  did  she  delight  in  the  mi- 
nute  touches  of  the  Divine  pencil,  from  the  delicate 
sea-flower  to  the  lowliest  woodland  moss,  as  teaching  : 
her  to  trust  in  One  who  cares  for  them,  and  who  has  I 
so  clothed  with  beauty  the  grass  of  the  field. — During  . 
the  gradual  decline  of  her  health,  being  often  favoured 
with  sweet  peace  and  resignation,  she  loved  to  trace  !j 
the  gentle  dealings  of  her  heavenly  Father  towards:  | 
her ;  at  one  time  exclaiming,  "  Worlds  beyond  worlds,  [ 
and  yet  even  I  am  not  overlooked  !"    "  My  cup  of 
blessings  runneth  over  !"    Her  daily  increasing  weak- 
ness of  body  helped,  she  said,  to  loosen  all  worldly  I 
ties,  and  to  strengthen  her  hope  and  trust  in  her  Re- 
deemer.   She  often  prayed  for  the  sustaining  power  of 
her  Saviour ;  on  one  occasion  observing,  "  Is  it  not 
presuming  in  me  to  desire  to  be  taken  in  His  arms, 
and  carried  in  His  bosom,  while  Mary  was  content  to  1 
sit  at  His  feet."    At  another  time  she  said,  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible the  white  robe  is  prepared  for  me — for  me  ."' — 
"Yes,  I  am  accepted,  I  am  going  to  heaven."    As  the 
end  drew  near,  she  often  spoke,  with  a  beaming' 
countenance,  of  the  joy  that  was  revealed  to  her,  yet 
desiring  to  be  taken  "  Not  one  moment  before  the 
right,  the  best,  the  sweet  time."    Thus  patiently  wait- 
ing, we  have  the  consoling  belief  that,  at  her  peaceful 
close,  she  was,  through  redeeming  merry,  prepared' 
for  an  entrance  into  "  the  Paradise  of  God." 
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History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 
1730. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

The  judicious  reader  of  the  history  of  France, 
during  the  whole  period  from  the  publication 
of  this  work,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  recognize  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  the  following  extract. 
Having  described  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
weak  and  vain-glorious  sovereigns,  and  cor- 
rupt  and  profligate  ministers,  Dr.  Madden  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  In  the  mean  time,  this  unhappy  kingdom 
I  has  been  paying  severely  for  these  mismanage- 
ments ;  though  every  ministry,  in  their  turn, 
have  been  applauding  their  own  conduct,  and 
on  every  little  occasion  crying  up  their  happy 
times,  and  sti  iking  medals  to  the  glory  of  their 
king.  And,  certainly,  if  future  historians 
were  to  plan  out  their  chronicles  of  these  days 
from  such  vouchers,  ihey  would  represent  this 
monarch  as  considerable  a  hero,  as  ihe  present 
writers  (if  they  impartially  represent  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country,  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  the  loss  of  his  provinces,  and  the  cries 
and  sufferings  of  his  distressed  subjects)  must 
paint  him  a  weak,  unfortunate,  and  contempti- 
ble tyrant. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  Mr.  Meneville,  who  is  a 
] wise  and  able,  though  corrupt  minister,  and 
those  who  are  at  present  at  the  helm  (and  de- 
pend on  Mrs.  Duvall,  the  reigning  mistress,) 
las  they  seem  to  have  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  him,  and  are   likely  to  keep  it,  have 
[managed  him  and  his  affairs,  these  three  or 
|four  last  years,  somewhat  better  than  their 
predecessors,  and  are  endeavouring  to  bring 
things  into  tolerable  order.    However,  afier 
(all,  they  have  chiefly  aimed  at  keeping  the 
[clergy  a  lillle  humbler,  and  calming  the  par- 
ities and  factions  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  stop- 
•<  ping  the  mouths  of  the  boldest  and  most  sedi- 
itious  leaders  by  preferments,  making  every 
one  pay  more  submission  to  the  king's  autho- 
rity. 

"  Though  this  lias  not  sufficiently  quieted 


the  provinces,  yet  at  court  they  have  taught 
ihem  all  to  speak  entirely  the  king's  language 
and  sentiments,  where  (as  in  Copenhagen, 
everybody's  clock  and  watch  is  set  lo  go  ex- 
actly with  the  king's  great  clock  at  the  palace) 
all  are  ready  to  answer  his  majesty  and  his 
ministers  submissively,  as  Menage,  an  ancient 
French  writer,  tells  us,  in  his  time,  the  Duke 
D'Use  did  the  queen  regent,  who,  when  she 
asked  him  what  hour  it  was,  answered,  '  Ma- 
dame, what  hour  your  majesty  pleases!'  " 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
how  infidelity  in  France  supervened  upon  su- 
perstition, until  it  gradually  undermined  both 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  The  church  was 
regarded  as  nn  instrument  of  state  ;  and  the 
abuse  of  patronage  rapidly  led  to  a  corruption 
of  morals  both  amongst  clergy  and  people 
These  effects  Dr.  Madden  foresaw  as  clearly 
as  if  he  had  studied  1  lie  writings  of  the  ency- 
clopedists ;  and  seems  to  have,  with  an  instinc- 
tive sagacity,  estimated  at  its  full  amount,  the 
force  of  that  popular  reaction  which  was  so 
soon  to  level  to  the  ground  all  obnoxious  estab- 
lishments. The  concluding  portion  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  we  may  now  read  by 
the  light  of  events,  is  full  fraught  with  moral 
and  political  wisdom  : — 

"  Certainly,  when  the  king  and  the  ministers 
find  their  account  in  imitating  the  maxims  of 
Venice,  keeping  the  interest  of  the  clergy  low, 
and  their  persons  contemptible,  religion  and 
the  influence  of  the  mitre  will  be  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  reason  of  state  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  and  the  subjects  must  necessarily  be- 
come equally  sceptical  in  their  belief,  corrupt 
in  their  principles,  and  immoral  in  Ihe  conduct 
of  their  lives.  Now,  though  this  will  evident- 
ly lessen  the  unreasonable  authority  of  the 
pope  and  ihe  church  with  the  nation,  yet,  whe- 
ther such  measures  will  not,  at  the  same  time, 
unloose  the  sacred  bonds  by  which  religion 
ties  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  make  them  had  subjects  in 
proportion  as  ihey  are  bad  Christians,  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  mighty  Machiavels  of 
France." 

This  is  surely  a  wisdom  which  saw.  in  em- 
bryo, the  mighty  changes  and  convulsions 
which  afterwards  took  place  in  France,  and 
from  the  very  causes  vi  hich  he  indicates.  In 
the  following  we  have  what  may  be  called  a 
retrospective  anticipation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  Dr.  Madden  coniemplates  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  the  precise  period  when  it 
actually  affrighted  the  world  :  — 

"  By  such  a  model  as  this,  great  tilings 
might  be  done  here,  to  drive  out  the  imperti- 
nence of  reading  and  study  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  we  might  see  this  reign  rival  that  of 


Louis  the  Seventeenth,  when  learning,  and  re- 
ligion,  and  arts,  were  so  happily  banished  that 
kingdom  ;  and  infidelity  united  all  its  divided 
schisms  and  parties,  in  one  general  league 
against  superstition,  pedantry,  and  priest- 
craft ;  or,  in  other  words,  against  piety,  vir- 
tue, and  knowledge." 

Louis  the  Seventeenth  !  The  child  who 
never  reigned  !  Whose  piteous  fale  it  was  to 
be  consigned  to  "  the  lender  mercies"  of  a 
wretch  devoid  of  humanity  ;  who  best  recom- 
mended himself  lo  the  sanguinary  monsters  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  by  a  refinement  of 
barbarity  in  his  treatment  of  his  ill-starred 
captive,  of  which  the  annals  of  human  brutal- 
ity and  wickedness  afford  no  more  harrowing 
example ! 

If  this  statement  stood  alone,  it  would  pass 
for  no  more  than  a  lucky  guess,  of  which  the 
accidental  verification  should  not  surprise  us; 
but,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  examples  al- 
ready given  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  Dr.  Madden  the  credit  of 
having  foreseen  and  calculated  with  almost 
exact  chronological  precision,  both  ihe  events 
and  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  ihe  extreme  democracy  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Poland,  he  discerned  the  germs  of  de- 
cay:  and  although  he  does  not,  in  so  many 
words,  foretell  the  partition,  he  describes  such 
a  state  of  things  as  is  quite  inconsistent  with  any 
notion  of  its  long  continuance  as  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  The  following  are  his  scarcely 
less  than  prophetic  words  : — 

"  As  J  hat  crown  is  soon  lo  be  set  up  for  sale, 
I  hear  there  are  already  as  manv  new  kings 
set  up  amongst  them,  as  ever  were  made  on  a 
iwelfih-night  for  diversion  ;  and  will,  probably, 
have  the  same  fate,  and  be  unkinged  again, 
when  their  parties,  that  set  them  up,  are  tired 
of  them  and  their  silly  play,  and  sick  of  the 
puppels  they  have  created." 

Of  French  fashions,  we  have  the  following 
whimsical  account,  aptly  descriptive  of  the 
cameleon  levity  by  which  that  versatile  people 
are  characterized  : — ■ 

"  It  would  be  enlertaining  to  write  a  history 
of  the  fashions  for  ihe  last  four  years  I  resided 
here  ;  and  I  am  confident  it  would  make  a  lit- 
tle folio,  to  go  through  them  all  in  their  differ- 
ent reigns  and  seasons.  High-stays,  low  stays, 
and  no  stays ;  short-waisted,  long-wasted 
stays  ;  short,  mid-leg,  all-leg,  no-leg  pelticoats  ; 
broad  lace,  narrow  lace,  Flanders  lace,  Eng- 
lish lace,  Spanish  lace,  no  lace;  fringes,  knot- 
tings,  edgings;  high  heads,  low  heads  :  three- 
pinners,  twopinners,  one-pinner;  much  pow- 
der, all  powder,  little  powder,  no  powder; 
mantuas  with  a  tail,  want  a-lail,  false  tail ; 
four  flounces,  three  flounces,  two  flounces,  no 
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flounce ;  wide  sleeves,  straight  sleeves,  long 
sleeves,  short  sleeves;  many  ribbons,  all  rib- 
bons, few  ribbons,  broad  ribbons,  narrow  rib- 
bons, rich  ribbons,  plain  ribbons,  flowered 
ribbons,  stamped  ribbons,  no  ribbons.  Such 
a  noble  and  important  work  as  this,  with  the 
dates  and  rise  of  every  fashion,  the  councils 
that  decreed  it,  the  authors  and  the  inventors, 
and  the  vast  revolutions  it  produced  in  the 
political  world,  and  dedicated  to  the  lovely 
Duchess  Monbazon,  who  is  able,  my  lord,  to 
prescribe  what  fashions  she  pleases,  both  to 
her  own  sex  and  ours,  would,  I  am  sure,  raise 
more  subscriptions  than  the  works  of  Cicero 
or  Livy." 

Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  meagreness  of  the  diurnal  and  hebdo- 
madal press,  in  the  early  portion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  compared  with  its  present 
prodigious  extent  and  augmentation  ;  and  then 
say,  whether  the  sagacity  was  at  fault,  which 
predicted  such  a  result — and  whether  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  description  of  it,  is  not  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  own  country,  as  the  changes  of 
fashion  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  is  of  our 
gayer  and  more  lively  neighbours: — 

"  It  was  really  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  such 
a  vast  spawn  of  the  productions  of  these  in- 
sects, that  thus  float  and  feed  upon  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  have  no  appearance  of  existence, 
but  in  their  constant  buzzing  about,  hearken- 
ing out,  attending,  and  listening  to,  the  noise 
and  motions  of  their  neighbours.  They  seem 
to  make  their  ears  as  useful  to  them  as  the 
pygmies,  which  Pigalelta  tells  us  he  found  in 
the  Island  of  Aruchet,  near  to  Moluccas,  who 
lived  in  dark  caverns,  (like  the  garrets,  I  sup- 
pose, of  these  authors,)  and  lay  upon  one  ear 
for  a  bed,  and  covered  themselves,  by  way  of 
warm  bed  clothes,  with  the  other." 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  above  was 
written  long  before  parliamentary  reporting 
was  thought  of,  and  when  our  press  was  little 
more  than  a  record  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, some  court  news,  and  anecdotes  of 
some  remarkable  men — it  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  prescience  which  could  contemplate  it  in 
its  present  developed  state  was,  indeed,  not  a 
little  surprising. 

Of  our  colonies,  then  few  and  thinly -peo- 
pled, let  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
their  history  and  rise,  say  whether  the  follow- 
ing were  not  sagacious  anticipations  :  — 

"  The  truth  is  our  colonies  abroad  have,  and 
arc  likely  to  acquire  still,  such  an  increase  of 
hands  and  strength,  that  the  greatest  care 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  strongest  of  them 
dependent  ;  and  yet  to  provide  that  the  weak- 
est of  them  may  not  live  on  the  blood  and  spi- 
rits of  the  nation  ;  nor  suck,  if  I  may  use  the 
allusion,  on  her  breast  too  long." 

And  again  : — 

"  I  am  confident,  as  ihcy  will  require,  so 
they  will  deserve,  and  fully  repay,  this  care. 
Besides  tho  advantage  of  the  commerce,  and 
the  navigation  betwixt  us,  it  is  certain  they 
generally,  in  proportion,  produce  greater,  more 
sublime  and  warlike  spirits;  as  being  compos- 
ed of  adventurous  and  daring  people,  or,  at 


worst,  of  melancholy  dispositions  ;  which  last, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  other,  who  must  evi- 
dently be  of  service  to  us)  are  the  best  seed- 
bed for  ingenious  and  inventive,  as  well  as 
learned  and  judicious  heads." 

The  Romanizing  tendencies  of  many  of  the 
pious  and  learned  of  our  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  present  day,  together  with  the  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  are  thus  inti- 
mated : — 

"  Your  excellency,  who  is  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  your  own  country,  will 
be  belter  able  to  judge  of  such  consequences 
by  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Third,  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  when  the  miserable  infec- 
tion that  had  corrupted  both  the  lives  and  the 
faith  of  one  part  of  our  people,  had  driven  the 
other  to  an  absolute  revolt  in  their  allegiance 
and  principles  to  Rome  and  her  supersti- 
tions." 

We  believe  that  what  is  called  the  Puseyile 
movement  could  not  be  better  described,  both 
in  its  origin  and  its  tendency,  than  in  these 
words.  A  latitudinarianism,  whose  toleration 
of  sects  amounted  to  intolerance  of  an  estab- 
lishment, gave  rise  to  grave  questionings  re- 
specting church  principles  ;  which,  when  taken 
up  by  men  of  hasty  judgments,  or  healed,  nar- 
row minds,  ended  in  subjection  to  a  system  of 
dogmatic  belief,  which  overruled  both  reason 
and  scripture.  That  many  sagacious  reason- 
ers  of  the  present  day  should  have  foreseen 
such  a  result,  when  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
church  were  freely  admitted  into  parliament, 
can  cause  no  surprise.  But,  that  such  a  con- 
tingency should  have  been,  as  above,  distinctly 
intimated,  as  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  a  laxity  or  decline  of  faith,  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  such  admission,  must 
surely  excite  our  admiration. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Distress  in  Ireland. 

Central  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
43  Fleet  St.,  Dublin,  1 9th  of  Sixth  month,  1846. 

Although  a  prolonged  state  of  distress  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  continued 
supplies  poured  in  upon  us  from  abroad  with 
unexampled  liberality,  render  it  impossible  yet 
to  close  our  labours,  and  to  furnish  our  consti- 
tuenls  with  a  full  account  of  ihe  distribution  of 
their  bounty  ;  yet  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year 
and  half,  since  we  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  large  fund  entrusted  to  us,  de- 
mands that  some  account  of  our  proceedings, 
and  of  the  present  stale  of  our  accounts,  should 
be  laid  before  the  subscribers. 

Reserving  more  minute  details  for  a  future 
report,  we  present  herewith  a  statement  of  our 
receipts  and  issues,  in  money  and  food,  from 
the  time  of  our  appointment,  in  Eleventh 
month,  184G,  to  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1848. 

This  statement  exhibits  the  amount  hitherto 
allocated  for  relief  in  each  county  and  province 
of  Ireland.  It  is  lo  be  observed,  that  these 
divisions  consist  of  a  great  number  of  minor 
districts,  whose  claims  required  to  be  indivi- 
dually considered.  In  most  cases  applications 
were  many  times  renewed,  and  successive 


grants  made.  Thus,  the  distribution  of  £142,- 
665  throughout  the  several  counties  was  effect-  I 
ed  by  upwards  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
separate  grants,  the  average  value  of  each 
grant  having  been  about  £15  18s.;  of  these 
grants,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  -1 
made  at  the  Central  office  in  Dublin,  and  about 
five  thousand  four  hundred  by  our  auxiliaries 
in  Cork,  Limerick,  Walerford,  and  Clonmel. 

The  management  of  the  local  distribution 
has  been  entrusted  lo  individuals  or  commit-  1 
tees  in  the  respective  districts,  whom  we  be-  j 
lieved  to  be  efficient  and  trustworthy  ;  and  in  '] 
the  selection  of  these  channels  of  relief,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  our  administration,  j 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  strict-  1 
est  impartiality  has  been  observed. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  labour  I 
must  have  devolved  on  those  engaged  in  con- 
ducting  a  business  comprehending  not  only  the  I 
distribution  of  so  considerable  a  fund,  but  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  vast  supplies  of 
provisions  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  | 
consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred   separate  j 
shipments  or  cargoes,  many  of  which  were  ' 
landed  at  various  outporls.    A  well-arranged  j 
system  of  management  and  of  accounts  was  J 
therefore  necessary  to  ensure  due  regularity 
in  all  the  details,  and  afford  facility  hereafter 
for  any  scrutiny  to  which  our  transactions  may 
be  subjected.    Of  the  extent  of  the  correspon- 
dence,  growing  out  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  concern,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when 
we  stale  that  the  number  of  letters  received 
and  despatched  at  our  office  in  Dublin,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteen  months  embraced  in  the 
present  report,  was  upwards  of  37,000.  Our 
endeavour  has  been  to  conduct  the  business  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost  without  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  ;  and  in  this  we  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  several 
friends,  who  have  devoted  their   lime  with 
much  diligence  to  the  work.    A  considerable 
number  of  paid  clerks  have,  however,  been  in- 
dispensable ;  and  we  have  only  to  express  our 
hope,  that  having  reference  to  the  magnitude 
and  diversified  character  of  the  business  en-  • 
trusted  to  us,  the  expenses  of  management  will  ' 
be  considered  moderate. 

We  are  here  bound  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant assistance  afforded  to  us  in  the  care 
and  distribution  of  the  American  supplies,  by 
the  liberal  arrangements  of  our  Government. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  consignments,  arriv- 
ing at  a  period  when  the  Commissariat  Relief 
Department  was  in  operation,  were  received 
into  its  depots  without  expense  to  us.  From 
this  accommodation,  and  the  obliging  manner 
in  which  the  officers  employed  in  the  several 
branches  of  Ihe  public  service  with  whom  we 
have  been  brought  into  communication,  have 
co-operated  with  us,  not  only  has  a  large  sav- 
ing been  effected  in  our  expenses,  but  facilities 
have  been  afforded  for  the  correct  transaction 
of  our  business  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  enjoyed. 

In  explanation  of  the  money-value  affixed  to 
the  consignments  of  provisions  from  America 
in  the  annexed  account,  we  may  state,  that  in 
general  the  figures  represent  very  nearly  the 
actual  market-value  of  the  provisions  on  arri- 
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val,  freight  and  charges  paid.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  freight  has  been,  in  all  cases,  paid  by 
our  Government.  In  some  instances  it  became 
necessary  to  sell  the  food,  and  in  these  cases 
the  amount  of  money  received  is  of  course 
that  which  appears  in  our  books. 

Referring  to  the  proportion  of  our  fund 
allotted  to  the  several  districts,  we  may  observe 
that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  conscientious  en 
deavour  to  make  an  equitable  distribution,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  in  all  cases  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  each  county  has  been  in  the  precise 
ratio  of  the  distress.  The  strict  application  of 
such  a  rule  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
various  circumstances.  In  all  cases  it  was 
needful  to  keep  in  view  the  government  mea- 
sures, and  those  of  the  other  relief  associations, 
as  well  as  the  local  resources  which  were  or 
ought  to  be  forthcoming;  but  the  cause  which 
above  all  others  has  obstructed  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  the  relief,  has  been  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  hands  to  adminis- 
ter it  in  some  of  the  most  distressed  districts. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  a  much  larger  share 
of  our  funds  has  been  distributed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  than  in  Connaught.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Clare 
the  famine  was  as  sore  as  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  extremity  of  want,  and  extent  of 
destitution,  the  province  of  Connaught  unques- 
tionably presented  upon  the  whole  the  darkest 
shade  of  distress.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  that  province,  to  conceive  how  com- 
pletely that  machinery  is  wanting  in  its  exten- 
sive rural  districts,  which,  in  a  well-ordered 
community,  can  be  made  available  for  investi- 
gating and  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  From  this  cause  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible in  some  parts  of  Connaught  to  carry 
out  by  private  agency  any  comprehensive 
measures  of  relief.  The  larger  distribution  of 
our  funds  in  Munster  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  local  co-operation,  super- 
intended and  aided  as  it  has  been  by  our  efficient 
auxiliary  committees  of  friends  in  the  towns  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Clonmel. 

We  now  turn  from  the  past  to  our  present 
operations.  Under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
famine  with  which  we  had  to  deal  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  our  appointment,  the  pro- 
minent object  was  to  devise  the  most  prompt 
and  effectual  measures  for  averting  starvation. 
The  dearth  of  food  was  generally  attempted  to 
be  met  by  the  formation  of  depots,  where  soup 
and  other  kinds  of  cooked  provisions  were  gra- 
tuitously distributed;  but  the  hurtful  tendency 
of  gratuitous  relief  in  pauperizing  the  people 
was  too  apparent  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  beyond  the  period  of  urgent 
need,  and  accordingly,  as  the  suffering  gradu- 
ally abated,  and  a  more  comprehensive  poor- 
law  came  into  operation,  it  became  our  anxious 
endeavour  to  apply  the  residue  of  the  means 
entrusted  to  us,  to  such  objects  as  were  most 
likely,  whilst  affording  present  relief,  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  promo- 
ting productive  industry,  and  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  With  this  view,  we 
have  for  some  months  past  very  much  discon- 


tinued gratuitous  issues  of  food,  for  purposes 
of  general  relief,  and  have  chiefly  confined  our 
grants  to  some  suffering  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  nourishment  to  sick  and  con- 
valescent persons,  and  their  helpless  children, 
who  may  not  be  adequately  relieved  under  the 
existing  poor-law.  We  intend  to  adhere  to 
this  system. 

Considerable  grants  have  been  recently 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  in  aid  of  an 
extension  of  the  fisheries  on  the  western  and 
southern  coasts.  This  is  a  branch  of  national 
industry  which  promises  beyond  most  others 
to  reward  the  enterprize  of  the  intelligent  and 
persevering;  it  also  possesses  the  important 
advantage,  in  those  parts  where  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its 
population,  of  being  productive  of  immediate 
supplies  of  wholesome  food.  Our  assistance 
has  chiefly  consisted  of  loans  to  parties  who 
have  undertaken  to  act  in  conformity  to  regu- 
lations carefully  framed,  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  both  owners  and  crews  of  the  boats 
employed.  We  consider  that  the  obligation 
to  repayment  out  of  actual  earnings  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  more  healthy  prosecution  of  the  trade 
than  if  it  were  nurtured  by  a  system  of  gratui- 
ties. The  principal  stations  thus  assisted  are 
as  follow  : — 

Belmullet,  County  of  Mayo. 

Achill  Sound,  Do. 

Ballinakill,  County  of  Galway. 

Killery  Harbour,  Do. 

Dingle  Bay,  County  of  Kerry. 

Bere  Island,  County  of  Cork. 

Castle  Townsend,  Do. 

Helvick  Head,  County  of  Waterford. 
Grants  of  improved  fishing  tackle  and  clothing 
have  been  made  at  many  others  on  the  coast, 
and  some  aid  has  likewise  been  afforded  to  an 
industrious  class  of  fishermen  on  Lough 
Neagh.  The  result  hitherto  in  most  of  these 
cases  is  highly  encouraging. 

We  have  lately  entered  upon  the  cultivation 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Irish,  equal  to 
nine  hundred  English,  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Mayo —an  engagement  requiring  the 
outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  which 
being  chiefly  expended  in  spade  labour  in  one 
of  the  most  impoverished  counties  in  Ireland, 
cannot  fail,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  issue, 
to  afford  a  large  amount  of  present  relief.  We 
entertain  a  hope,  however,  not  only  that  the 
funds  employed  will  be  returned,  but  that  the 
exhibition  of  an  improved  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  growth  of  useful  crops,  hitherto  but  little 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  peasantry  from  their 
exclusive  dependence  on  the  potato,  and  in 
other  respects  be  productive  of  permanent  be- 
nefit. The  lands  are  of  good  quality,  and  in 
fair  condition  ;  and  arc  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  one  season  by  the  proprietors,  free  of  rent 
and  poor  rate  :  we  provide  the  labour,  manure, 
and  seed,  and  receive  the  produce,  giving  up 
the  land  when  the  crops  shall  be  disposed  of. 
The  allotment  of  crops  is  agreed  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Turnips,  272  acres. 

Mangold  Wurlze'l,  46  " 
Parsnips,  46  " 


Carrots, 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Barley,  (dibbled) 
Oats,  do. 
Cabbages, 
Flax, 


55  acres. 

22  " 

22  " 

9  " 

9  " 

21  " 
50  " 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  now 
sown,  and  the  prospects  so  far  are  favourable. 
This  operation  is  superintended  by  an  intelli- 
gent local  Committee,  consisting  of  a  few  high- 
ly respectable  persons  residing  at  Ballina  and 
its  vicinity,  assisted  by  the  County  Surveyor, 
and  one  of  the  Practical  Instructors  at  present 
so  usefully  employed  by  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  diffusing  sound  information  re- 
specting the  management  of  land  amongst  the 
small  farmers  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
similar  operation  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been 
undertaken  on  our  behalf  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way by  Lord  Wallscourt:  in  this  instance,  we 
have  simply  given  the  seed  and  advanced  the 
sum  of  £-<i00,  to  be  repaid  in  twelve  months, 
on  condition  of  the  money  being  expended  in 
the  culture  by  spade  labour  of  fifty  acres  in 
crops  approved  by  us.  The  whole  of  this  land 
is  now  under  crop,  and  the  reports  made  to  us 
of  the  execution  and  prospects  of  the  work  are 
exceedingly  satisfactory. 

The  situation  of  small  landholders,  who 
have  struggled  under  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  last  two  years  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ent position,  has  repeatedly  claimed  our  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.  We  were  enabled  last 
year,  by  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  hands  of  Commissary-General 
Sir  Randolph  Routh,  of  about  40,000  pounds 
weight  of  turnip  seeds,  to  make  a  very  season- 
able distribution  in  small  portions  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  results  were  truly  valu- 
able and  encouraging.  By  the  returns  made 
from  our  correspondents  entrusted  with  the 
local  distribution,  it  appeared  that  nine  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  were 
sown,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  through  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  occupiers,  would  pro- 
bably have  otherwise  Iain  waste;  and  the  pro- 
duce having  been  generally  abundant,  it  is  es- 
timated that  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  tons  of  turnips  were  thus 
raised  by  a  class  consisting  generally  of  small 
farmers  and  cottiers,  whose  resources  were 
almost  exhausted.  There  is  probably  at  the 
present  time  no  portion  of  the  community  la- 
bouring under  greater  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions, than  those  whose  occupation  of  land 
exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre  has  excluded 
them  from  poor-law  relief,  and  who  cling  to 
their  little  holdings  as  the  only  means  of  future 
subsistence.  We  have  had  undoubted  evidence 
that  several  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
persons  thus  circumstanced  have  suffered  indi- 
viduals of  their  family  to  die  of  want  rather 
than  surrender  their  land.  Encouraged  by 
the  experience  of  last  season,  and  as  a  means 
of  the  most  useful  assistance  to  this  suffering 
class,  we  have  this  year  allotted  the  sum  of 
£5000  for  the  purchase  of  turnip  and  other 
green-crop  seeds,  of  which  the  early  kinds 
have  been  extensively  distributed,  and  the  al- 
lotment of  others  is  still  in  progress.  The 
seeds  are  given  gratuitously,  our  correspond- 
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ents  in  the  several  districts  being  merely  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  real  need  of 
ihe  parties,  and  that  in  every  case  the  requisite 
quantity  of  ground  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  "  Tile  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  1st,  1«49,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 

Treasurer.  —  Benjamin  M.  Warder. 

Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elilui  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston, 
Francis  Bacon,  James  Kite,  William  Scatter- 
good. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  the  schools  for  coloured  children  un- 
der their  care,  have  been  regularly  kept  up 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  believe,  are  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  under  which  many  of  the 
children  are  placed  at  home,  and  the  associa- 
tions to  which  they  are  accustomed,  their  ad- 
vancement in  their  studies  is  satisfactory. 

The  short  time  which  most  of  them  are 
able  to  attend  school,  and  the  irregularity  of 
many  in  their  attendance,  generally  prevents 
that  proficiency,  which  is  found  among  those 
whose  circumstances  are  more  favourable; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
they  labour  under,  their  progress  in  some  in- 
stances is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  children. 

Their  literary  pursuits  continue  to  be  of  the 
kind  that  will  be  most  useful  to  them;  and  we 
believe  the  effort  to  enlighten  this  class  of 
children  is  among  the  most  profitable  of  the 
charities  of  the  day. 

The  Girls1  Department  has  been  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  records  of  our  Visiting 
Committees,  who  attend  the  school  twice  in 
each  month,  bear  witness  to  their  orderly  de- 
portment, and  to  the  neatness  and  decorum 
which  has  generally  prevailed.  Our  teacher 
has  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
instructing  the  girls  in  sewing,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  mention  that  a  number  of  them  have 
learned  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  gar- 
ments. We  believe  this  kind  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  discipline  and  wholesome  restraint 
to  which  the  children  are  subjected,  will  prove 
valuable  to  them  in  after  life. 

The  Library  attached  to  the  Girls'  School 
has  been  extensively  used,  and  we  trust  may 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  children  in  en- 
couraging them  to  habits  of  reading  and  rellec- 
tion. 

The  Infant  School  has  been  lnrge,  and  we 
trust  that  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  children  | 


may  prove  as  the  seed  which  in  after  life  may 
bear  profitable  fruit.  Many  of  them  evince  a 
lively  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  elementary 
branches  in  which  they  receive  instruction, 
and  their  cheerful  deportment  gives  cause  to 
believe  that  they  appreciate  in  degree  the 
favours  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 

The  Schools  have  been  under  the  care  of 
the  same  teachers,  who  for  several  years  have 
had  charge  of  them,  and  the  Managers  believe 
that  they  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

The  Girls'  School  has  been  attended  by  an 
average  number  of  thirty-eight  and  three- 
fourths  ;  fifty  have  been  admitted,  of  which 
eight  were  re-admissions, — Register  No.  522, 
— and  the  whole  number  of  re-admissions,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen — Class  list  54.  In  the 
Infants'  Department,  fifty-three  were  admitted 
since  last  report,  of  whom  nine  were  re-ad- 
missions ;  the  average  for  the  year  is  seventy- 
six  and  a  half;  Register  No.  1045  ;  whole 
number  of  re-admissions  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  Class  list  107. 

The  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  was  expended  in  furnishing  some  of 
the  most  destitute  of  the  children,  with  shoes 
during  the  last  winter. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

J.  M.  Whitall,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  28,  1848. 
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THE  YEAR'S  DECLINE. 

BY  JOHN  SWAIN. 

Come,  and  the  year's  decline  behold  ; 
O'er  grove  and  garden,  wood  and  wold, 
Chased  are  the  leaves  by  the  wild  wind's  cold. 

Wasted  and  worn,  away,  away, 
Vanish  the  graceful,  fly  the  gay, 
As  before  valour  flies  dismay. 

Win  ye  who  will,  and  won,  claim 
This  world's  best  good, — wealth,  pleasure,  fame; 
But  hold, — is  there  no  nobler  aim  ? 

If  not,  then  man  is  made  to  mourn  ; 
And  Springs  are  but  to  mock  us  born  ; 
And  Summers  they  but  smile  in  scorn. 

For  pleasure — bright  as  blushing  spring  ; 
And  fame — like  songs  wood  warblers  sing  ; 
And  riches  fly  like  biids  on  wing. 

But  man  was  never  made  to  mourn, 
Never  was  Spring  to  mock  us  born  ; 
Never  did  Summer  smile  in  scorn. 

They  come  that  man  may  live — they  go 
That  ho  may  learn — may  learn  to  know 
His  heart's  best  home  is  not  below. 

The  blessed  days  that  visit  earth, 
Awaking  beauty,  gladness,  mirth, 
Speak  of  the  sky  their  place  of  birth. 

For  there's  a  better  world  than  this, 
Where  the  true  good  immortal  is; 
Else  whence  our  light,  and  love  and  bliss. 

And  now,  amid  the  year's  decline, 
A  thousand  monitors  combine, 
To  bid  us  seek  the  land  divine. 

Simplicity  and  purity  arc  the  two  wings  by 
which  we  are  lifted  up  above  all  earthly  desires 
|  and  gratifications. 
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THE  WISH. 

I  ask  not  golden  stores  of  wealth, 

No  rank,  nor  pomp,  nor  state  ; 
Nor  noble's  glittering  coronet, 

Nor  mansion  of  the  great; 
I  care  not  that  around  my  brow 

Fame's  laurel  wreath  should  twine; 
Or,  that  on  History's  glowing  page 

My  name  may  proudly  shine. 

I  envy  not  the  calm  retreat, 

From  worldly  noise  and  strife — 
The  lowly  cot — the  flower-gemm'd  path — 

The  simple  joys  of  life  : 
I  ask  not  that  in  soft  repose 

My  peaceful  days  may  glide, 
As  the  light  bark  is  borne  along 

The  deep,  unruffled  tide. 

But  this  I  ask  :  that  while  I  live, 

I  may  not  live  in  vain  ; 
For  I  would  cheer  the  aching  heart, 

And  soothe  the  mourner's  pain  — 
Would  wipe  away  grief's  bitter  tears, 

The  poor  man's  struggles  aid; 
And  guide  the  wanderer  back,  whose  steps 

From  virtue's  path  have  strayed. 

Then,  whether  affluence  and  state 

Shall  be  my  destin'd  lot, 
Or  'neath  the  humble  cottage  roof 

I  dwell, — it  matters  not — 
If  I,  by  self-denying  love, 

Earth's  weary  ones  can  bless, 
And  deepen,  as  I  pass  along, 

The  stream  of  happiness. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 

From  Providence  under  date  of  Tenth  month 
1st,  1813,  he  wrote  to  the  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia with  whom  he  stayed  when  in  that 
city. 

"  Beloved  Friends, — I  am  at  this  time  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  good  health,  and 
have  so  been  since  I  left  your  house.  1  may 
inform  you,  that  I  have  had  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney so  far,  and  have  laboured  through  almost 
all  the  meetings  belonging  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  travel  towards 
New  York  Stale,  taking  in  my  way,  Pomfret 
and  Kenford,  towards  New  Mi  I  ford  and  Ob- 
long; then,  taking  the  meetings  of  Friends  on 
to  Danby  and  Ferrisburg,  and  return  back  to 
Granville,  Queensbury,  and  down  the  west 
side  of  the  river  to  Marlborough, — the  meet- 
ings thereaway,  to  Cornwall  and  New  Wind- 
sor ;  then  cross  the  river  to  New  York,  and  so 
return  home  to  my  family. 

"  Although  I  have  had  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney, it  has  been  a  rough  one;  under  which  I 
have  been  almost  ready  to  faint;  but  He  whom 
my  soul  loved  more  than  all  here  below,  did 
interfere,  and  make  hard  things  easy,  and  bit- 
ter things  sweet ;  because  he  did  know  that  I 
was  doing  all  I  could  to  please  him.  I  do  feel 
myself  satisfied,  and  richly  paid  for  all  the 
little  services  he  has  required  of  me.  It  is  not 
very  likely,  I  have  accomplished  more  than 
half  the  visit  set  before  me  last  spring  was  a 
year.  I  let  no  one  know,  not  even  my  wife, 
the  extent  of  my  visit,  until  I  was,  as  it  were, 
raised  from  the  dead,  in  your  city  ;  when  my 
Master  let  me  know  that  he  would  go  with 
me  ;  which  promise  he  has  fulfilled  to  this  day, 
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which  is  consolation  great  to  me,  insomuch 
that  I  feel  no  desire  nor  inclination  for  home, 
to  see  my  wife  and  children.  I  have  so  far 
followed  the  path  that  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
more  than  one  year  past,  without  erring,  to 
my  knowledge,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  I  do  see  the  path  as  clearly  opened 
before  me,  as  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  walk  in  it,  without  being 
any  way  disturbed  at  what  might  befal  this 
body  in  a  cold  freezing  winter.  My  friends, 
wherever  my  lot  is  cast,  both  young  and  old, 
show  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  me. 

"  From  what  is  above  written  concerning 
my  wife  and  children,  do  not  judge  that  I  es- 
teem them  lightly.  I  cannot  judge  that  there 
is  any  husband  amongst  men,  that  has  a  more 
near  and  dear  affection  for  a  woman,  than  1 
feel  for  her,  and  my  children.  But  this  I  will 
mention  from  certain  knowledge,  that  I  love 
my  Master,  more  than  wife  or  children,  house 
or  land,  or  any  created  thing  in  this  lower 
world.  When  he  is  pleased  to  hide  his  face 
from  me,  for  the  increase  of  my  love  to  him, 
— my  wife  and  children  are  of  little  account  to 
me, — neither  all  the  world,  nor  the  glories  and 
pleasures  thereof. 

"  My  esteemed  friend  Moses  Brown,  and 
his  son-in-law,  have  purchased  a  new  and 
convenient  carriage  for  me  to  ride  in,  to  take 
it  home  to  be  my  own,  wherein  I  can  shut 
myself  up  from  the  rain  and  snow.  The  little 
horse  well  harnessed,  is  very  tractable  in  it. 
I  find  it  easier  for  him,  than  carrying  me  on 
his  back,  and  much  more  so  for  me;  a  four 
wheel  carriage  not  being  easily  overset.  It  is 
a  new  invention,  not  long  in  fashion,  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  our  country. 

"  I  do  desire  one  of  you  to  write  to  my  wife, 
and  let  her  know  I  intend  to  write  to  her  when 
I  come  to  Hudson,  on  the  North  river.  It 
may  be  four  weeks  first.  I  do  expect  that  my 
wife  will  be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Balti- 
more ;  and  if  this  comes  to  your  hand  in  time, 
(as  likely  it  will)  send  it  by  some  friend  of 
your  city  attending  that  meeting.  If  not,  di- 
rect it  to  William  Riley,  where  she  makes  her 
home.  I  may  say  in  sincerity,  I  am  united  in 
love  to  you  and  your  children,  more  than  1 
can  find  words  to  express— I  often  feel  you 
near  to  my  heart. 

"  And,  dear  friend  T.  one  thing  more  I  de- 
sire thee  to  oblige  me  in;  and  that  is,  if  any  of 
my  people  inquire  where  I  am,  and  what  I  am 
about  so  long  from  home, — tell  them,  that  the 
old  pedlar  is  moving  about,  all  weathers,  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  one  meeting  to  an- 
other ;  frequently  offering  his  goods  at  public 
sale.  And  although  he  had  a  very  small  pack 
when  he  left  home,  it  was  so  unaccountably 
heavy,  that  he  could  not  walk  straight  under 
it ;  but  thus  far,  as  he  has  continued  faithful, 
he  has  parted  with  a  great  quantity  of  goods. 
And  also  it  must  appear  admirable,  that  he 
cannot  perceive  his  pack  is  in  the  least  dimin- 
ished, but  considerably  more  goods  in  it ;  so 
that  he  judges  he  has  as  good  an  assortment 
of  goods,  as  almost  any  in  his  occupation,  and 
although  not  so  flashy,  yet  proved  to  wear  as 
well.  Whether  it  is  the  profit  from  the  sale 
of  his  goods,  or  whether  he  has  grown  strong- 
er, he  must  leave :  however,  his  pack  being 


much  larger  and  fuller  of  goods,  he  says  he 
can  carry  it  along  with  ease,  and  walk  straight 
up,  without  groaning,  or  being  in  the  least 
weary.  And  as  the  old  pedlar  does  know 
most  certainly  that  the  goods  are  not  his  own, 
but  a  living  profit  is  allowed  him  in  the  sale 
thereof,  he  is  anxious  to  make  what  he  can  to 
himself.  But  the  poor  pedlar  is  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  sale  of  his  goods,  for  his  Master 
will  not  suffer  him  to  carry  the  key  of  his 
pack.  When  he  comes  to  the  market  among 
his  customers,  he  must  there  wait  in  stillness 
until  his  Master  gives  him  the  key ;  and  he 
sometimes  stays  long,  and  sometimes  comes 
not  at  all.  The  poor  pedlar  is  then  low,  see- 
ing his  customers  out  of  patience,  laying  all 
the  disappointment  on  him,  and  saying,  why 
did  he  call  us  here  to  buy,  and  not  offer  his 
goods  for  sale.  Truly,  from  the  reasonings  of 
man,  it  is  provoking;  —  [but]  the  poor  pedlar 
cannot  help  it,  he  is  so  little,  so  unlearned,  and 
so  ignorant,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to 
attempt  to  make  a  temporary  key,  that 
he  might  open  bis  pack  when  he  is  pleas- 
ed. But  1  did  not  understand  the  pedlar  was 
in  any  wise  likely  to  murmur,  or  to  be  uneasy 
that  he  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey,  for 
1  heard  him  say,  in  a  solid  frame  of  mind,  that 
his  yoke  was  easy,  and  his  burden  light;  and 
in  strict  obedience  to  his  Master's  pointings,  he 
never  was  happier  in  his  life,  nor  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  understanding  his  voice. 

"  My  dear  friends,  it  seems  as  if  I  have  been 
and  am  in  conversation  with  you,  in  a  good 
deal  of  love  and  freedom,  so  that  1  hardly 
know  how  to  close.  The  old  pedlar  has  found 
out  the  reason  that  his  little  pack  was  so  un- 
accountably heavy  that  he  could  hardly  live 
under  it,  which  is  this  :  his  Master  told  him 
last  spring  was  a  year,  that  he  should  make 
ready  to  go  out  a  long  journey,  peddling;  and 
there  has  never  been  one  tittle  of  his  views  di- 
minished, or  added  to.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  might  take  the  Jerseys  last 
winter,  which  he  found  freedom  to  do  ;  and  in 
his  return  from  that  journey,  he  found  he  had 
made  considerable  profit  to  himself,  from  the 
sale  of  the  goods  he  dealt  away.  When  he 
came  home  he  was  easy,  and  so  happy  that 
he  was  once  more  at  home  with  his  little  fami- 
ly, (hey  were  so  near  to  him,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  leave  them  again,  and  more  so 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly  united. 
When  the  Lord's  hand  was  most  heavy  upon 
him,  he  wanted  to  be  excused,  and  he  soon  fell 
into  a  train  of  reasoning;  by  and  from  which, 
his  Master  was  offended,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke 
to  him  in  a  stern  language,  Make  ready  thy 
pack,  and  go  on.  And  so  it  was  admirable  to 
me ; — my  endeared  wife,  whom  I  did  love 
more  than  all  in  this  world,  soon  became  with- 
ered in  my  view,  so  that  I  saw  little  more 
comeliness  in  her,  than  in  another  woman — 
and  now  the  poor  pedlar's  trouble  began.  He 
thought  he  had  offended  his  Master,  so  that  he 
hid  his  face  from  him,  and  he  could  find  him 
no  where;  yet  he  could  see  the  way  clear, 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  him  to  walk  in, 
with  a  woe  sounded  in  his  ear.  Frequently 
the  poor  pedlar  was  almost  distracted  ;  he  had 
to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges  for  some 
encouragement,  but  there  were  so  many  ifs 


and  ands  that  they  would  not  express  unity 
without  some  additions  of  human  strength, 
according  to  custom.  Here  the  poor,  weak 
pedlar  added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  his  little 
pack,  in  offering  to  speak  in  his  own  defence, 
which  he  should  not  have  done  ;  he  ought  to 
have  left  it  to  his  Master,  without  meddling. 
Although  he  did  know,  all  the  time,  that  it 
was  his  Master's  will  that  he  should  go  on  this 
great  visit,  and  that  Self  was  the  cause  of  the 
poor  pedlar's  little  pack  being  so  very  heavy. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  this  writing  can  be 
read  properly,  there  are  so  many  misses  in  it. 
I  couid  have  added  much  more,  concerning  the 
kind  entertainment  I  had  in  thy  family,  nearly 
united  to  me  in  love,  and  my  walking  as  un- 
der thy  vine  to  meeting,  amongst  the  crowd, 
many  of  whom  I  hardly  conceive  I  shall  see 
any  more. 

"  I  must  conclude  with  a  great  deal  of  love  ; 
tell  my  smart  little  boy,  that  the  old  friend  is 
yet  travelling  about,  and  has  not  since  been  at 
home, — that  he  remembers  his  love  to  him, 
and  wishes  him  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Abel  Thomas." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  ' '  The  Friend." 

Travels  in  Peru. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

(Continued  from  page  118.) 

While  thus  observing  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  our  traveller  kept  a  keen  eye  to 
its  zoology.  This  was  evidently  his  forte,  and 
the  journey  appears  to  have  beeen  undertaken 
with  the  design  of  enriching  that  science. 
Though  the  country  supports  none  of  those 
majestic  beasts  common  to  Africa  and  Asia, 
yet  its  numerous  tribes  of  smaller  animals  are 
very  interesting,  and  in  the  descriptions  of 
these,  we  discover  the  true  naturalist  feeling — 
an  engrossing  love  of  his  study.  To  proceed 
with  those  most  useful  and  common, 

"  The  pure  bred  Peruvian  horse  is  more 
elegantly  formed  than  his  Andalusian  progeni- 
tor. He  is  of  middling  size,  seldom  exceeding 
fourteen  hands  high.  He  has  a  strong  expand- 
ed chest,  slender  legs,  thin  pasterns,  a  short 
muscular  neck,  a  rather  large  head,  small 
pointed  ears,  and  a  fiery  eye.  He  is  spirited, 
docile  and  enduring. 

'■The  horse-breakers,  chalans,  are  generally 
free  men  of  colour.  They  possess  great  bo- 
dily vigour,  and  understand  their  business  tho- 
roughly ;  but  they  use  the  horses  very  cruelly, 
and  thereby  render  them  shy.  For  the  first 
three  years,  foals  are  suffered  to  roam  about 
with  perfect  freedom  ;  after  that  time  they  are 
saddled,  an  operation  not  performed  without 
great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, until  the  animal  is  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  his  limbs  tied.  The  young  horse 
under  the  management  of  the  chalan  is  trained 
in  all  sorts  of  equestrian  feats,  especially  the 
art  of  pirouetting.  This  consists  in  turning 
either  wholly  or  half  round  on  the  hind  legs 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  at  full  gallop. 
Another  important  object  of  the  chalan  is  to 
teach  the  horse  to  stop  suddenly,  and  to  stand 
perfectly  motionless  at  the  signal  of  his  rider  ; 
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and  (o  go  backward  for  a  considerable  space 
in  a  straight  line.  When  all  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  horse  is  regarded  as  completely 
broken. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  certainty  with  which 
a  Peruvian  horse  will  make  a  pirouette  at  the 
signal  of  his  rider,  1  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing fact,  which  occurred  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. A  friend  of  mine  in  Lima,  rode  at  full 
gallop  to  the  city  wall  (which  is  scarcely  nine 
feet  broad),  leaped  upon  it,  and  then  made  his 
horse  perform  a  complete  pirouette,  so  that  the 
fore  feet  of  the  animal  described  the  segment 
of  a  circle  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wall.  The 
ieat  he  performed  several  times  in  succession, 
and  he  assured  me  he  could  do  the  same  with 
all  his  horses. 

"  The  mule  is  a  very  important  animal  in 
Peru.  The  badness  of  the  roads  would  render 
commercial  communication  impracticable,  were 
it  not  for  mules.  The  Peruvian  mules  are  fine 
strong  animals.  The  amblers  are  selected  for 
the  saddle,  the  trotters  for  harness,  and  the 
rest  are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen.  The  price 
of  a  mule  of  middling  quality  is  one  hundred 
dollars  ;  a  better  one,  double  or  treble  that 
price  ;  and  the  very  best  may  even  cost  ten 
times  as  much.  The  endurance  of  these  ani- 
mals under  fatigue  and  indifferent  nurture,  is 
extraordinary,  and  without  thern,  the  vast  sand 
plains  of  Peru  would  present  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  intercourse  between  one  place  and  an- 
other. In  the  power  of  continuous  ambling, 
they  exceed  the  horses,  and  are  often  equal  to 
them  in  speed. 

"  It  is  wonderful  with  what  tact  and  pene- 
tration the  mule  chooses  his  footing.  When  he 
doubts  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  he  passes  his 
muzzle  over  it,  or  turns  up  the  loose  parts  with  his 
hoof  before  he  ventures  to  step  forward.  When 
he  finds  himself  getting  into  soft  and  marshy 
ground,  he  stands  stock  still,  and  refuses  to 
obey  either  stirrup  or  whip.  If  by  accident 
he  sinks  into  a  morass,  he  makes  a  halt,  and 
wails  very  contentedly  until  he  receives  as- 
sistance. But  in  spite  of  all  this  sagacity,  the 
traveller  will  not  do  well  to  resign  himself 
wholly  to  the  guidance  of  his  mule.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  these  animals  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided,  and  sometimes  they  appear  to  think 
it  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  bridle  than  to  them- 
selves. One  of  my  mules  frequently  gave  me 
curious  proofs  of  this  sort  of  calculation. 
When,  in  very  difficult  parts  of  the  road,  I 
dismounted)  in  order  to  walk  and  lead  him  by 
the  bridle,  1  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  ani- 
mal to  move,  either  by  force  or  persuasion. 
He  spread  out  his  legs,  fixed  his  hoofs  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  obstinately  resisted  all 
my  endeavours  to  make  him  move.  But  as 
soon  as  I  remounted,  he  willingly  obeyed  every 
movement  of  the  bridle.  He  appeared  to  re- 
flect that,  as  I  only  dismounted  when  the  road 
was  unsafe,  his  life  was  in  no  less  danger  than 
mine. 

"  In  some  sleep  places,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  roads,  the  Indians  lay  large  stones 
in  l ho  form  of  steps  ;  but  to  ride  over  these 
rude  flight  of  steps  is  no  easy  task,  for  Ihc 
stones  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and 
an  half  or  two  feet  apart.  The  mule  begins 
by  plncing  his  hind  feet  on  the  first  stone,  then 


springing  forward  he  reaches  the  third  stone 
with  his  fore  feet,  at  the  same  time  placing  his 
hind  feet  to  the  second.  By  this  manoeuvre 
the  mule's  body  is  kept  at  full  stretch,  and  the 
rider  is  obliged  to  lean  forward  over  the  ani- 
mal's neck  to  avoid  being  thrown  head-fore- 
most by  the  violent  jerks  when  the  mule 
springs  from  step  to  step. 

"  No  less  difficult  and  dangerous  are  the 
steep  declivities  over  loamy  soils,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  in  these  districts.  On 
them  the  mule  has  no  firm  footing,  and  is  in 
danger  of  slipping  down  at  every  step.  But 
the  wonderful  instinct  of  these  animals  enables 
them  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  They  ap- 
proximate the  hind  and  fore  feet  in  the  manner 
of  the  Chamois  goat,  when  he  is  about  to  make 
a  spring,  and  lowering  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  in  a  position,  half  sitting,  half  standing, 
they  slide  down  the  smooth  declivity. 

"Between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Andes  (or 
eastern  chain)  at  the  height  of  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  uninha- 
bited'table  lands.  These  are  called  in  the 
Quichua  language,  the  Puna.  Those  regions 
are  the  native  home  of  the  great  Mammalia 
which  Peru  possessed  before  horses  and  black 
cattle  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  I 
allude  to  the  llama  and  his  co-genera  the  al- 
paco,  the  huanacu,and  vicuna.  The  first  two 
are  kept  as  domestic  animals  ;  the  llama  per- 
fectly, and  the  alpaco  partially  tame. 

"  A  flock  of  laden  llamas  journeying  over 
the  table  lands  is  a  beautiful  sight.  They 
proceed  at  a  slow  and  measured  pace,  gazing 
eagerly  around  on  every  side.  When  any 
strange  object  scares  them,  the  flock  separates, 
and  disperses  in  various  directions,  and  the 
arrieros  have  no  little  difficulty  in  re-assem- 
bling them.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
these  animals.  They  adorn  them  by  tying 
bows  of  ribbon  to  their  ears,  and  hanging  bells 
round  their  necks,  and  before  loading,  they 
always  fondle  and  caress  them  affectionately. 
If,  during  a  journey,  one  of  the  llamas  is  fa- 
tigued and  lies  down,  the  arriero  kneels  beside 
the  animal,  and  addresses  to  it  the  most  coax- 
ing and  endearing  expressions.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
them,  many  llamas  perish  on  every  journey  to 
the  coast,  as  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
warm  climate. 

"The  burthen  carried  by  the  llama  should 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  the  animal  is  seldom  laden  with 
more  than  a  hundred  weight.  When  the  llama 
finds  his  burthen  too  heavy,  he  lies  down,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  until  some  portion  of 
the  weight  is  removed  from  his  back.  In  the 
silver  mines,  the  llamas  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tant utility,  as  they  frequently  carry  the  metal 
from  the  mines,  in  places  where  the  declivities 
are  so  steep  that  neither  asses  nor  mules  can 
keep  their  footing. 

"  Their  daily  journeys  are  short,  never  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  leagues  ;  for  the  animals 
will  not  feed  during  the  night,  and  therefore 
they  arc  allowed  to  graze  ns  they  go,  or  to 
halt  for  a  few  hours  at  feeding  time.  When 
resting,  they  make  a  peculiar  humming  noise, 
which,  when  proceeding  from  a  numerous 


flock  at  a  distance,  is  like  a  number  of  iEolian 
harps  sounding  in  concert. 

"  The  alpaco,  or  paco,  is  smaller  than  the 
llama.  It  measures  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoof  to  the  top  of  the  head  only  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  to  the  shoulders  two  feet  and  a 
half.  In  form  it  resembles  the  sheep,  but  it 
has  a  longer  neck  and  more  elegant  head. 
The  fleece  of  this  animal  is  beaulifully  soft  and 
very  long;  in  some  parts  it  is  four  or  five  in- 
ches in  length.  Its  colour  is  usually  either 
white  or  black  ;  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  speckled.  The  Indians  make  blankets  and 
ponchos  of  the  alpaco  wool.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently exported  to  Europe,  and  it  sells  at  a 
good  price  in  England.  The  alpacos  are  kept 
in  large  flocks,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  year  they  graze  on  the  level  heights.  At 
shearing  time  only  they  are  driven  to  the  huts. 
They  are  in  consequence  very  shy,  and  they 
run  away  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  alpaco  is  remarkable.  When 
one  of  these  animals  is  separated  from  the 
flock,  he  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
neither  force  nor  persuasion  will  induce  him 
to  rise ; — sometimes  suffering  the  severest  pun- 
ishment rather  than  go  the  way  the  driver 
wishes. 

"  The  largest  animal  of  this  family  is  the 
huanacu.  In  form  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
llama,  that  until  a  very  recent  period,  zoolo- 
gists were  of  opinion  that  the  llama  was  an 
improved  species  of  the  huanacu,  and  that  the 
latter  was  the  llama  in  its  wild  state.  In  the 
menageries  of  Europe,  huanacus  brought  from 
Chile  are  frequently  represented  to  be  llamas. 
If  taken  very  young,  they  may  be  tamed  ;  but 
they  are  always  ready  to  fall  back  into  their 
wild  state.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can 
be  trained  as  beasts  of  burthen. 

"  The  vicuna  is  a  more  beautiful  animal 
than  any  of  those  just  described.  Its  size  is 
between  that  of  the  llama  and  the  alpaco.  The 
neck  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  either 
of  the  other  relative  species;  and  from  them 
the  vicuna  is  also  distinguished  by  the  superior 
fineness  of  its  short,  curly  wool.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back  and  thighs,  are  of  a  peculiar  reddish  yel- 
low hue,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
color  de  vicuna.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  arc  of  a 
bright  ochre  colour,  and  the  breast  and  lower 
part  of  the  body  are  white. 

"  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  when 
every  useful  plant  and  animal  was  an  object 
of  veneration,  the  Peruvians  rendered  almost 
divine  worship  to  the  llama  and  his  relatives, 
which  exclusively  furnished  them  with  wool 
for  clothing,  and  with  flesh  for  food.  The 
temples  were  adorned  with  large  figures  of 
these  animals  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
their  forms  were  represented  in  domestic  uten- 
sils made  of  stone  and  clay." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Nature  covctcth  to  know  secrets  and  to  hear 
news  ;  she  will  appear  abroad,  and  make  proof 
of  many  things  by  her  own  senses  ;  desireth  to 
be  known,  and  to  do  those  things  for  which 
she  may  be  praised  and  admired  ;  but  grace 
comcth  not  for  hearing  news  or  curious  matters. 
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Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

A  modern  American  historian  says,  "  The 
rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  marks  the  moment  when  intellectual  freedom 
was  claimed  unconditionally  by  the  people  as 
an  inalienable  birthright.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  moral  warfare  against  corrup- 
tion ;  the  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  after 
a  perfect  emancipation  from  the  long  reign  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  Thus  did  the  mind 
of  George  Fox  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Truth  is  to  be  sought  by  listening  to  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul.  This  principle  contained 
a  moral  revolution.  It  established  absolute 
freedom  of  mind,  treading  idolatry  under  foot, 
and  entered  the  strongest  protest  against  the 
forms  of  hierarchy.  It  was  the  principle  for 
which  Socrates  died  and  Plato  suffered  ;  and 
now  that  Fox  went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among 
the  people,  he  was  everywhere  resisted  with 
vehemence ;  and  priests  and  professors,  mag- 
istrates and  people,  '  swelled  against  him  like 
the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.'  " 

Among  the  several  erroneous  ideas,  which 
grevailed  to  a  great  extent  at  this  time,  religi- 
ous conformity  was  not  perhaps  among  the 
least.  "  It  was  a  relict  of  the  old  popish 
leaven  which  the  mind  was  not  then  prepared 
to  shake  off.  It  is  not  a  uniformity  in  prac- 
tices and  outward  observances  that  can  consti- 
tute the  one  catholic  church,  but  the  inward 
and  spiritual  acquiescence  to  the  Gospel  doc- 
trines. Acts  of  conformity  and  all  similar  un- 
just laws,  may  punish  the  bodies,  and  waste 
the  estates  of  men,  but  can  never  convince 
their  minds."  "  Man  revolts  against  the  op- 
pressions of  superstition,  the  exactions  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  but  never  against  religion 
itself." 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  principally 
extracted  from  Bancroft's  History  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  following,  appear  to  be  the 
reflections  and  deliberate  conclusions  of  Josiah 
Marsh,  in  relation  to  these  important  views. 

"  Creeds,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  exter- 
nal observances,  have  hitherto  been  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  priestcraft  to  enslave  the 
free  powers  of  the  mind,  and  subjugate  it  to 
its  own  designing  purposes. 

"  We  see  the  same  weapons  wielded  by  a 
modern  party  in  our  church,  and  for  the  same 
end — the  re-establishment  of  priestcraft,  and 
the  revival  of  the  mummeries  and  superstitions 
of  Rome.  The  Christian  requires  no  creed 
beyond  the  New  Testament.  '  The  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every 
one  that  believeth.' 

"  This  was  the  great  rule  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  by  its  light  and  power  alone  were 
the  errors  of  Rome  overthrown,  and  held  up 
to  desecration.  Its  plain  truths  contain  every- 
thing necessary  for  his  information.  All  arti 
cles  of  belief,  therefore  ought  to  be  essentially 
scriptural,  and  as  far  as  can  be  done,  should  be 
confined  even  to  the  words  of  scripture ;  for  we 
have  no  other  visible  test  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

"  Reason  will  examine  the  pretensions  of  all 
human  composition,  however  high  its  autho- 


rity. God  has  endowed  man  with  intelligence, 
— has  transmitted  to  him  his  revealed  will  in 
the  holy  writings,  and  has  superadded  his  Di- 
vine Grace  for  his  spiritual  guidance  in  the 
right  understanding  of  them.  Every  article  of 
belief,  therefore,  which  accords  not  with  scrip- 
ture in  its  plainest  sense,  and  with  right  rea- 
son, is  repugnant  to  conviction." 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  our  author  in 
his  quotation  from  scripture,  limit  the  term 
Gospel  to  the  sacred  writings;  this  is  evident 
from  some  of  the  remarks  that  follow;  but  it 
is  a  limitation  which  Friends  have  never 
sanctioned  ;  and  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to 
state  the  views  of  one  of  our  early  and  best 
accredited  writers  upon  this  point,  lest  any 
may  be  misled.  Robert  Barclay  in  defining 
the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
says,  herein  do  they  differ,  "  in  that  the  law, 
being  outwardly  written,  brings  under  con- 
demnation, but  hath  not  life  in  it  to  save ; 
whereas  the  Gospel,  as  it  declares  and  makes 
manifest  the  evil,  so,  being  an  inward  and 
powerful  thing,  it  gives  power  also  to  obey, 
and  deliver  from  the  evil.  Hence,  it  is  called 
in  the  Greek,  glad  tidings.  The  law  or  let- 
ter which  is  without  us,  kills;  but  the  Gospel 
which  is  the  inwurd spiritual  law,  gives  li fe ;  for 
it  consists  not  so  much  in  words  as  in  virtue." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend. 

"The  Power  of  Godliness.'' 

The  power  of  godliness  makes  a  man  do 
every  duty  strongly  and  mightily.  And  what 
ever  might  take  a  man  off  from  his  duty,  or 
distract  and  disturb  him  in  it,  all  falls  to  no- 
thing before  this  power.  There  is  that 
strength  in  each  duty,  performed  by  the 
anointing,  which  declares  it  to  be  the  opera- 
tion of  God  himself  in  man,  and  nothing  else 
but  the  power  of  God  :  and  this  makes  a  man 
inflexible  in  the  ways  of  God,  that  he  shall 
neither  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
but  take  straight  steps  towards  the  mark  set 
before  him.  No  fears,  nor  favours,  nor  frowns, 
nor  flatteries,  nor  insinuations,  nor  designs  of 
others,  nor  ends  of  his  own,  can  turn  him  aside. 
He  carries  such  strength  in  his  spirit,  as  he 
can  never  be  bended ;  and  in  and  by  this  pow- 
er, he  is  unmovable  and  unchangeable.  It 
makes  a  man  invincible  by  all  evils  and  ene- 
mies ;  because  all  the  power  against  him  is  but 
the  power  of  the  creature,  but  the  power  in 
him,  is  the  Power  of  God,  which  easily  over- 
comes the  mightiest  power  of  the  creature, 
but  is  never  overcome  by  it.  And  if  this  power 
in  a  Christian,  should  be  prevailed  against, 
God  himself  who  is  that  power,  should  be  con- 
quered ;  which  is  impossible. 

"  The  power  of  godliness"  is  the  door  of 
every  duty,  the  subduer  of  every  sin,  the  con- 
queror of  each  tribulation,  and  temptation,  the 
life  of  every  performance,  the  glory  of  each 
grace,  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  the  sta- 
bility of  his  conversation,  the  lustre  of  his  reli- 
gion, his  great  honour  and  excellency,  both  in 
doing  and  suffering;  yea,  it  is  the  very  glory 
of  God  himself,  in  His  own  church  :  for  by 
faith  the  Lord  arises  on  us,  and  by  the  power 
of  godliness,  His  glory  is  seen  upon  us. 


The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  power  in  us, 
by  being  in  us  a  spirit  of  wisdom  :  and  so  it 
is,  because  it  makes  us  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  God  ;  wise  upon  earth  after  the  rate  of  hea- 
ven ;  wise  to  salvation.  There  is  no  man  wise 
without  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  the  wisdom  of 
carnal  men  is  but  foolishness  before  God  ;  but 
this  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Christian's 
strength  ;  so  there  is  no  man  weaker  than  he 
that  rests  on  himself,  and  there  is  no  man 
stronger  than  he  that  forsakes  himself  and  rests 
on  Christ. 

And  so  by  virtue  of  this  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  faithful  are  enabled  to  confess  Christ  before 
kings,  and  rulers,  and  all  worldly  powers. 
Whereas  without  this  power  they  would  tremble 
and  bite  in  the  truth.  Now  saith  Christ,  at 
such  a  lime,  when  ye  are  called  to  speak  be- 
fore the  great  men  of  this  world,  and  the  wise 
and  the  mighty — be  not  troubled  beforehand, 
how  or  what  ye  shall  say.  For  if  ye  have 
Christ  in  your  hearts,,  ye  cannot  want  words 
in  your  mouths.  For  the  truth  which  you 
profess  is  most  glorious,  when  it  is  most  naked 
and  destitute  of  the  garnishings  of  human  elo- 
quence and  wisdom.  And  therefore  be  not 
fearful  beforehand,  nor  yet  careful,  touching 
what  ye  shall  say,  for  it  shall  be  given  you,  in 
that  same  hour,  in  that  some  moment:  you 
shall  have  most  present  help.  "  For  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  dwells  in  you."  The  Spirit  of  Truth  that 
dwells  in  you,  shall  enable  you  to  speak  the 
words  of  Truth  when  ye  are  called  to  it.  And 
though  you,  it  may  be,  are  plain,  and  mean 
men,  and  your  lips  would  tremble,  and  be 
quite  closed  up  before  such  an  assembly  ;  yet 
God's  Spirit  shall  give  you  tongue  and  utter- 
ance even  then.  And  because  if  you  were 
only  supplied  with  a  mouth  to  speak  at  such 
times,  you  would  be  ready  to  speak  rashly 
and  foolishly,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  disad- 
vantage of  the  Truth,  therefore  He  will  give 
you  not  only  a  mouth,  but  wisdom  too  :  and 
He  will  manage  his  own  cause  himself  with 
your  mouths.  And  you  shall  so  speak,  as  all 
the  enemies  of  Truth  shall  not  be  able  to  resist 
what  Christ  thus  speaketh  through  you,  and 
their  tongues  shall  not  know  what  to  say.  You 
shall  have  mouth  and  wisdom,  and  they  shall 
want  both.  And  so  God  and  His  power  shall 
have  all  the  glory.  For  Christ's  true  children 
esteem  not  that  to  be  learning  in  His  church 
which  is  from  man,  but  only  that  which  is 
heard  and  learned  from  the  Father:  and  so 
I  hey  neither  reckon  him  that  hath  Human 
learning,  to  be  learned  here  ;  nor  him  that  is 
destitute,  to  be  ignorant  here.  Yea  farther, 
God  will  have  him  who  is  most  unlearned  ac- 
cording to  human  literature  to  minister  in  holy- 
things,  that  the  virtues  of  Christ  may  the  more 
evidently  appear  among  the  saints  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  heavenly  and  Divine  truths  mav 
not  be  attributed  to  gifts,  parts,  learning  or 
studies,  but  only  to  His  Holy  Spirit,  which 
can  even  in  a  moment,  teach  the  ignorant  and 
make  the  simple  wise ;  and  open  the  mouths 
of  babes,  yea,  and  the  very  dumb,  to  perfect 
His  praise  by;  and  these  by  this  power  shall 
speak  spiritually  and  divinely,  and  hold  forth 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  a  clear  unmixed 
light,  thai  all  must  needs  acknowledge  God  to 
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be  the  author  of  such  grace,  and  say  M  God  is 
in  these  of  a  truth  :"  and  so  God  is  acknow- 
ledged the  author  of  His  own  gifts,  and  he 
alone  is  exalted  in  His  saints. — From  Writ- 
ings of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


The  population  of  London  within  the  tables 
of  mortality,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1841,  was 
912,001  males,  1,036,368  females— together 
1,948,369.  The  annual  increase  from  1831 
to  1841  was  1.551  per  cent.  The  Register 
General  estimates  that  the  population  of  Lon- 
don first  rose  above  two  millions  (2,011,495) 
in  1843  ;  he  estimates  the  present  number  ai 
2,172,386  ;  and  the  prospective  number  for 
1850  at  2,240,289.— Inquirer. 


Slave  Trade. — The  last  number  of  the  Af- 
rican Repository,  contains  some  interesting 
and  startling  facts  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Lord 
Howden,  British  Minister  to  Brazil,  60,000 
Africans  were  imported  as  slaves  into  that  em- 
pire in  1847.  One  vessel  alone  made  five 
successful  voyages  during  the  year,  importing 
between  two  and  three  thousand  slaves.  Of 
fifty-two  slave  vessels  sailing  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  1846,  fifteen  were  Americans. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 


and  fifty  Irish  emigrants  for  America.  To- 
wards night  on  the  1st  December,  a  heavy 
gale  came  on,  and  it  soon  blew  so  hard  that 
the  decks  were  cleared,  and  the  poor  emigrants  tle'  Jr"  No-  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
were  forced  into  the  fore-cabin— a  room  a  little  j  E1!,s>  No-  95  South  ElShth  street>  and  No-  56 
more  than  18  feet  by  11.  It  was  fitted  f0r!Ches!nut  street  5  ?.e.njamin_ H-  Warder>  No- 
about  40,  and    yet  150,  of  all  ages,  were 
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The  arrival  at  New  York  on  the  31st  ult. 
from  England,  of  the  steamship  Europa  sup- 
plied intelligence  a  fortnight  later  than  that 
previously  received.  For  weeks  past  great 
solicitude  had  been  felt  here  in  relation  to  the 
election  about  to  take  place  of  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  There  were  a  number  of 
candidates  in  view,  each  sustained  by  his  par- 
ticular partizans,  but  the  struggle  was  expect- 
ed to  be  mainly  between  Louis  Napoleon,  a 
nephew  of  the  late  far-famed  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  General  Cavaignac.  The  news  by 
the  Europa,  places  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  election  has  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  former  by  a  very  large  majority.  We  are 
not  at  present  disposed  to  speculate  upon  the 
political  consequences  of  this  event,  but  great 
and  important  interests  are  doubtless  involved 
in  it,  not  only  as  respects  poor  distracted 
France,  but  Europe  in  general,  many  parts  of 
which  continue  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  and 
convulsed  condition. 

Among  the  information  brought  by  the  Eu- 
ropa, is  an  account  of  a  most  melancholy, 
heart-rending  nature,  respecting  an  accident 
which  befell  a  steamer,  on  her  way  from  Sligo 
in  Ireland  to  Liverpool.  The  perusal  of  it 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  horri- 
ble scene  of  the  Black  Mole  at  Calcutta,  and 
we  are  at  once  astonished  and  shocked  at  the 
stupidity  or  sheer  carelessness  of  those  having 
direction  of  the  ship: — 

"A  Dreadful  Steamboat  Disaster — Sev- 
enty Lives  Lost. — A  dreadful  accident  occur- 
red on  board  the  steamer  Londonderry,  plying 
between  Sligo  and  Liverpool,  by  which  seventy 
lives  were  lost.  The  steamer  had  on  board 
three  cabin  passengers,  and  about  one  hundred 


crowded  into  it,  and  the  companion — the  onfy 
aperture  for  ventilation,  was  closed  and  a  tar- 
paulin nailed  over  it ! 

"  The  steamer  went  on  her  way,  and  it  was 
not  until  morning  that  the  seamen  were  aware 
of  the  awful  tragedy  that  had  been  enacted 
during  the  night  beneath  their  feet. 

"  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers who  had  been  driven  down  the  compan- 
ion-ladder a  few  hours  before,  seventy-two 
were  found  to  have  perished  !  Men,  and  wo- 
men, and  little  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
sons  and  mothers,  were  heaped  about  the  floor 
of  the  cabin  in  disorder,  some  with  their  clothes 
torn  from  their  backs  in  tatters,  some  with 
their  hands  and  faces  lacerated,  some  with 
their  features  trodden  into  a  mummy  by  the 
iron-shod  'brogues'  of  their  fellow-sufferers ; 
here  a  father  locked  in  the  arms  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  there  a  sister  clinging  to  the  corpse  of  her 
brother,  their  countenances  black  and  distort- 
ed with  the  convulsions  produced  by  suffoca- 
tion. 

"  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  scene 
which  met  the  eye  of  the  mate  when  a  steerage 
passenger  who  had,  at  last,  forced  his  way 
out,  communicated  to  him  the  terrible  intelli- 
gence :  — 

"  '  The  mate  became  instantly  alarmed,  and 
obtaining  a  lantern,  went  down  to  render  as- 
sistance. Such,  however,  was  the  foul  air  of 
the  cabin,  that  the  light  was  immediately  ex- 
tinguished. At  length,  on  the  tarpaulin  being 
completely  removed,  and  a  free  access  of  air 
admitted,  the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe 
exhibited  itself.  There  lay,  in  heaps,  the  liv- 
ing, the  dying,  and  the  dead,  one  frightful 
mass  of  mingled  agony  and  death,  a  spectacle 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  huddled  together,  blackened 
with  sutrocation, distorted  by  convulsions,  bruis- 
ed and  bleeding  by  the  desperate  struggle  for 
existence  which  preceded  the  moment  when 
exhausted  nature  resigned  the  strife.  After 
some  lime  the  living  were  separated  from  the 
dead,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  latter 
amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber.' 

"  Captain  Johnstone  put  his  steamer  into 
Lough  Fovle,  but  it  was  twelve  hours  before 


179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford ;  James  Thorp, 
Frankford;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  N. 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 
Matron. — Susan  Barton. 
Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worth  ington. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  of  para- 
lysis, in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  THOMAsson, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Thoniasson,  (formerly  from 
England,)  a  member  of  Plain  field  Monthly  and  St. 
Clairsville  particular  meeting-,  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
She  had  a  stroke  of  that  disorder  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month,  184G,  which  greatly  reduced  her  bodily 
strength  for  some  lime,  but  by  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cal aid,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  little  about 
among  her  friends,  and  to  enjoy  their  company.  Be- 
ing of  a  kind  and  hospitable  disposition,  her  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  receive  and  entertain  these.  She 
was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and 
manifested  a  lively  concern  for  the  faithful  support  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Society  in  their  original  purity. 
Not  long  before  her  close,  she  intimated  to  her  children 
that  she  expected  to  be  taken  suddenly,  which  proved 
to  be  the  case  ;  leaving  her  friends  the  comfortable 
hope,  that  she  was  prepared  for  her  change. 

 ,  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  First-day,  the  15th  of  the 

Tenth  month,  1848,  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Sarah  E.  Allen,  aged  16  years.  This  dear  child 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  until  within  a  few 
months  of  her  decease,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
pulmonary  affection  appeared.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness,  she  appeared  to  be  fully  resigned 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
have  no  desire  to  recover, — although  surrounded  by 
affectionate  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  she  had  en- 
deared herself  by  her  modest  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, and  kindness  of  disposition.  Towards  the  close 
of  life,  when  she  would  see  her  connections  weeping 
around  her,  she  would  say,  "  Do  not  mourn  for  me. 
I  shall  be  much  happier  than  I  can  be  here.  I  feel  so 
peaceful  and  composed!  Why  is  it  so?" — In  the 
early  part  of  her  illness,  she  said,  "  Mother,  dost  thou 
think  my  Saviour  has  a  place  prepared  for  me?"  Her 
mother  encouraged  her  to  believe,  that  through  mercy, 
a  place  was  prepared  for  her.  She  was  frequently 
engaged  in  fervent  prayer  (sometimes  vocally)  not 
only  for  herself,  but  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
At  times  she  appeared  desirous  of  comforting  her 


he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  pass  up  to  the  I  mourning  family,  telling  them  it  would  be  but  a  short 


quay  at  Derry. 

"The  coroner's  jury  have  found  Alexander 
Johnstone,  captain,  Richard  Hughes,  first  mate, 
and  Ninian  Crawford,  second  mate,  guilty  of 
manslaughter, and  ha  veexpressed  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  their  abhorrence  of  the  inhuman 
conduct  of  the  other  seamen  on  board  through- 
out this  unhappy  transaction." 
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cord ;  Samuel  Ilillcs,  Wilmington;  Henry 
Cope,  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 


time  before,  she  hoped,  they  would  all  meet  again  in 
heaven,  never  more  to  part. — For  some  days  before 
her  decease,  she  would  very  pleasantly  say,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  too  anxious  to  go,  but  oh  !  mother,  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  if  I  could  go  now  !"  tthe  was 
fully  sensible  to  the  last,  and  when  the  closing  period 
of  her  life  came,  she  departed  so  calmly,  quietly,  and 
peacefully,  that  the  mourning  group  around  her,  could 
hardly  realize  her  departure  !  Deeply  as  her  family 
and  friends  mourn  over  their  bereavement,  they  have 
the  consoling  hope,  that  their  loved  one  is  now  enjoy- 
ing that  rest  prepared  for  all  the  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 
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Iistory  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 
1780. 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

That  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  would 
ittract  the  zeal  of  Romish  missionaries,  it  was 
tatural  to  conjeclure;  and  Dr.  Madden  ac- 
ordingly  represents  the  Jesuits  as.  making 
;reat  inroads  upon  the  domain  of  the  eastern 
leresiarchs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate 
vhat  has  been  done  in  our  day,  in  obtaining, 
or  the  principles  of  Romanism,  admission  into 
he  dominions  of  the  czar,  wherever  an  excuse 
or  so  doing  was  afforded  by  a  mixed  popula- 
ion,  without  admitting  that,  to  a  considerable 
xtent,  his  conjectures  have  been  verified  by 
esults,  although  not  quite  so  much  so  as  he 
xpected. 

The  machinery  which  he  conceives  to  have 
leen  set  in  operation  with  this  view,  was,  we 
re  fain  to  believe,  intended  quite  as  much  to 
each  his  own  church  how  the  true  faith  should 
ie  preserved,  as  to  show  how,  by  the  church 
>f  Rome,  a  corrupted  faith  had  been  extended. 

The  instruments  employed  are  able  and 
earned  men,  all  whose  powers  are  concentred 
pon  the  one  object.  These  make  themselves, 
n  a  variety  of  ways,  useful  to  the  autocrat, 
md  win  his  respect  and  confidence.  By  their 
dvice,  seminaries  for  the  clergy  are  establish- 
d,  which  they  take  good  care  shall  be  super- 
ntended  by  their  own  creatures.  Thus,  what- 
ver  the  book  lessons  that  may  be  learned,  the 
eaching  will  be  sure  to  subserve  their  ends. 
Jy  a  provident  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
loorer  clergy,  they  obtain  great  influence  over 
hem.  And  by  judicious  regulations  respecting 
he  disposal  of  patronage,  they  ensure  that,  in 
II  human  probability,  !he  most  advantageous 
isposition  of  it  will  be  made.  The  following 
lescription  of  a  place- hunting  clergy  was 
;urely  not  intended  for  Russia  alone;  nor  can 
t  be  read  without  a  shrewd  suspicion  that, 
iiven  at  the  present  day,  the  race  is  not  quite 
ixtinct  amongst  ourselves  : — 

"  There  are  in  all  churches,  and  especially 
n  this,  a  kind  of  very  managing  and  manage- 


able divines,  who  pay  their  court  to  interest  or 
power  wherever  they  find  it ;  by  a  servile  ob- 
sequiousness in   prostituting  their  pens  and 
their  pulpits  to  defend  or  explode  all  tenets,  as 
they  art  /onvenient  and  proper  for  present 
times,  or^the  present  views  of  their  masters. 
They  are  a  race  of  creatures  who  are  still 
mighty  sticklers  for  all  seasonable  local  truths 
or  temporal  verities ;  and  are  too  often  found 
the  usefulest  tools  that  ever  were  set  at  work 
by  the  Machiavels  of  the  world.  However, 
the  malice  of  some  envious  people  nick-name 
them,  sometimes,  the  professors  of  Engathro- 
mythic  divinity,  and  rail  at  them  a  little  se- 
verely as  teaching  trencher  truths  ;  and  writ- 
ing and  preaching  from  that  lower  kind  of 
inspiration,  which  has  set  so  many  great  souls 
at  work,  and  fills  the  head  with  the  fumes  of 
the  belly." 

To  the  great  ability  of  many  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  vast  power  in  sustaining  the  papal 
system,  he  bears  frequent  testimony,  while  the 
wit  of  Pascal  himself  was  not  more  keen  and 
piercing  in  detecting  their  sophistry  and  unra- 
velling their  wiles.  "  Corrvptio  optirni  pes- 
sima ,-"  and  the  more  they  are  capable  of  good, 
the  less  are  they  excusable  in  doing  evil : — 

"  To  see  (he  >">.ys)  sue'1  excnlle-r  wtsUuwwate 
turned  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  wound  reli- 
gion, and  raise  factions,  schisms,  and  rebelli- 
ons in  the  earth,  to  serve  their  own  ambition, 
must  raise  every  one's  indignation.  'Tis  a 
detestable  perverting  of  wit  and  reason,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  noble 
purposes  they  were  given  us  for  by  heaven,  to 
the  worst  that  could  be  suggested  by  hell ;  and 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  their  practice, 
who  make  use  of  that  soul  of  vegetation  and 
basis  of  nutriment,  the  nitre  of  the  earth,  and 
convert  it  into  gunpowder  for  the  destruction  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

"  The  savage  nations  in  America  are  said 
to  make  war  on  their  neighbours,  who  do  not 
use  the  same  customs  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  but  these  gentlemen  go'  a  few  steps 
further,  and  pursue  you  to  death,  nay,  beyond 
the  grave,  because  you  do  not  Ihink  as  they 
do,  (a  matter  in  no  man's  power,)  in  specula- 
tive points  of  their  own  contriving  and  impos- 
ing. For,  after  all,  my  lord,  they  have  not 
only  made  a  perfect  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity, but  a  monopoly  loo;  and  have  man- 
aged with  their  faith,  as  to  the  world,  as  the 
French  king  has  done  with  his  salt,  as  to  his 
subjects.  At  first  it  lay  ready  in  every  creek 
— a  plain,  useful,  healthful  commodity,  which 
all  that  pleased  had  for  taking  up  ;  till,  by  his 
absolute  power,  the  king  seizes  it  solely  into 
his  own  hands,  makes  it  up  his  own  way,  and 
refines  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  and  then  orders 
every  one,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  such  a 


proportion  of  it  as  he  thinks  necessary  for  them, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,  or  whether  they 
will  or  no  ;  and  forbids,  under  severe  penal- 
ties,  that  any  that's  foreign  should  be  imported, 
and  punishes  all  that  make  use  t«f  any  other 
(though  ever  so  much  better)  thai  is  privately 
brought  in  by  strangers." 

Of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the 
introduction  of  which  he  anticipates,  many 
have  already  been  passed  into  laws.  Take 
the  following: — 

"  An  act  for  translating  all  our  writs  from 
the  old,  unintelligible  English  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  our  present  modern  tongue,  &c. 
&c." 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  revisal  and  amendment  of  the  penal 
code. 


ascertaining  the  fees  of  all 
and  counsellors  at  law,  and 


"  A  bill  for 
offices,  officers; 
attorneys." 

This,  too,  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
been  made  subject  to  legal  regulation. 

"  An  act  for  establishing  a  public  bank  for 
lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor,  at 
the  lowest  interest,  to  carry  on  their  trades 
with,  such  as  the  Mont  de  la  Pieta  at  Rome  ; 
but  by  this  act  no  sum  larger  than  ten  pounds, 
or  less  than  twenty  shillings,  can  be  borrowed, 
and  it  must  be  lent  upon  sufficient  pawns,  or 
city  security." 

Such  an  act  was  actually  passed,  entitled, 
we  believe,  the  "  Charitable  Loan  Fund  Act." 

An  act  for  the  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bishopricks 
— objects  which  have  been  partially  accom- 
plished by  recent  enactments. 

"  A  law  for  new  modelling,  and  further  con- 
firming and  enlarging,  the  two  corporations  of 
the  royal  fishery  and  the  plantation  company, 
and  their  rights,  privileges,  and  premiums,  as 
established  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  First 
and  George  the  Third."  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  may  be  thus  characterized,  and  be- 
came chartered  and  established  about  the  period 
here  indicated. 

"  An  act  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, in  case  of  arrests  for  debt,  when  the 
house  is  not  sitting."  We  need  not  add  that 
this  subject  has  been  recently  taken  up  by 
some  distinguished  men  of  the  legislature,  and 
is  at  present  receiving  the  gravest  considera- 
tion. 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  following,  which 
professes  to  describe  a  regulation  adopted  in 
Russia,  but  as  intended  to  convey  a  hint  to 
the  politicians  of  his  own  country  that  its  leg- 
islative enactment  would  be  desirable.    It  de- 
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scribes,  substantially,  the  act  for  defining  and 
limiting  the  qualifications  and  the  practice  of 
the  members  of  different  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  is  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  and  has  excited  so 
much  public  attention  : — 

"  And  I  shall  begin  with  that  excellent  one 
of  prohibiting  all  apothecaries  to  practise,  on 
the  severest  penalties.  For,  besides  the  want 
of  skill  in  a  profession  they  can  never  be  sup- 
posed to  be  masters  of,  it  is  certain  those  gen- 
tlemen used  to  bestow  their  attention  on  the 
poor  Russians,  merely  with  a  view  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  drugs,  (that  would  otherwise 
have  rotted  on  their  shelves,)  just  as  vintners 
give  a  Sunday's  dinner  to  their  customers, 
provided  they  pay  for  the  wine  they  drink. 
After  all,  my  lord,  there  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
ground  for  this  law,  as  for  one  we  have  in 
Great  Britain,  that  forbids  drovers  to  be  butch- 
ers ;  it  being  unreasonable  that  the  same  per- 
sons who  provide  the  cattle  we  make  use  of, 
should  also  have  liberty  to  kill." 

If  the  following  project  has  not  yet  been 
realized,  it  is  not  because  it  would  not  have 
proved  very  useful.  Here  the  Irish  Rabelais 
is  again  brought  to  our  remembrance.  A  roy- 
al printing-house  is  established,  with  the  view 
and  for  the  reasons  thus  described  : — 

"  Over  the  great  gate  there  is  a  large  inscrip- 
tion, in  a  vast  marble  table,  in  which  the 
causes  of  the  foundation  are  declared  to  be  the 
service  of  religion,  the  good  of  the  state,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  learned  world.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say,  that  as  the  number  of  books  is  infi- 
nite, and  rather  distract  than  inform  the  mind, 
by  a  mixed  and  confused  reading ;  some  being 
well  writ,  but  ill  books  ;  others,  good  books, 
but  ill  writ ;  some  huddled  up  in  haste,  others 
stinking  of  the  lamp ;  some  without  any 
strength  of  reasoning,  others  overloaded  with 
arguments,  half  of  which  are  insignificant ; 
some  books  being  obscure  through  too  affected 
a  brevity,  others  perspicuous  through  an  un- 
necessary redundancy  of  words  (like  a  bright 
day  at  sea,  where  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  air  and  water) ;  some  treating  on  sub- 
jects that  thousands  have  handled  better  be- 
fore, others  publishing  useless  trifles,  because 
new  and  unthought  of  by  others  ;  some  writ- 
ing as  if  they  never  read  anything,  others  as 
if  they  writ  nothing  but  what  they  read,  and 
then  borrowed  ; — therefore  his  majesty  decrees 
no  book  should  be  printed  within  those  walls 
but  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  such  only 
as  should  be  voted  most  proper  by  two-thirds 
of  the  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  the  time  being." 

Rut  there  was  one  thing  which  Dr.  Madden 
did  not  foresee;  and  that  was  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  sublime  wisdom  which  led  to  that  enact- 
ment, transcended  his  limited  capacity  ;  and 
he  certainly  did  not  anticipate  that  the  time 
would  ever  come,  when  physical  force,  under 
the  domination  of  faction  and  ignorance, 
should  ovor-ridc  both  the  aristocracy  and  the 
crown.  In  the  following,  he  contemplates  the 
continued  security  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  prove 


tnat  his  "  good  genius"  could  sometimes  mis- 
lead him  : — 

"  And  certainly,  as  our  ancestors  used  to 
say,  when  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
senseless  divisions,  that  England  could  only 
be  ruined  by  England  ;  so  we  may  as  truly 
maintain,  that  our  happiness,  and  (that  great- 
est of  blessings)  our  liberties,  as  now  settled 
under  our  excellent  prince,  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed but  by  parliaments  ;  and  our  church, 
as  it  now  stands,  fenced  in  by  human  laws, 
and  founded  on  the  divine,  can  only  be  over- 
turned by  the  fathers  of  it,  the  bishops." 

Had  the  raging  tide  of  democracy,  as  we 
now  feel  it,  sounded  audibly  in  his  ears,  he 
would  have  learned  how  parliament  itself  might 
be  metamorphosed,  until  it  came  to  reflect  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  people ;  and  the 
church,  instead  of  being  cherished  and  protect- 
ed by  the  legislature,  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
mountebanks  or  profligate  ministers,  and  be- 
come, like  the  strong  man  in  Scripture,  sight- 
less and  manacled,  the  prey  and  the  sport  of 
its  enemies. 

Of  the  rapid  decay  and  extinction  of  the 
great  aristocratic  families,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  well  aware  as  if  he  had  lived  to 
study  the  statistics  of  the  late  Michael  Thomas 
Sadleir  : — 

"  I  have  been  comparing  this  last  with  the 
ancient  ones  that  remain  on  record  with  us, 
and  I  am  struck  with  the  deepest  melancholy 
when  I  see  so  many  great  and  noble  families, 
that  once  made  such  a  figure  in  our  country, 
washed  away  by  the  devouring  flood  of  time; 
without  leaving  any  more  remembrance  of  their 
vast  fortunes,  stately  houses,  and  magnificent 
equipages,  than  there  is  of  the  very  beggars 
that,  in  their  day,  were  refused  the  scraps  and 
crumbs  of  their  tables." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


One  man  thinks  that  the  sea  separates  dis 
tant  countries  from  each  other  ;  but  there  are 
sea-faring  men  who  say  the  ocean  joins  them. 
Now  this  latter  opinion,  looking  on  the  waters 
as  a  pathway  for  ships,  is  quite  as  correct, 
and  a  great  deal  more  agreeable  than  the  for- 
mer. Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  sea- 
faring man,  and  regard  the  bright  side  of  even 
our  atllictions.  Instead  of  considering  sick- 
ness and  disease  to  be  only  so  many  painful 
visitations,  let  us  try  to  regard  them  also,  as 
so  many  diflcrent  roads  to  the  golden  gates  of 
heaven. — Extract. 


Distress  in  Ireland. 

(Concluded  from  page  104.) 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  the  want  of 
clothing  to  a  great  extent  contributed  to  per- 
petuate a  state  of  abject  poverty,  by  unfitting 
the  able-bodied  for  out-door  labour,  and  by 
predisposing  all  classes  to  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, we  believed  it  right  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable sum  within  the  last  few  months  to  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  garments,  to  be  made 
up  and  distributed  under  the  superintendence 


of  benevolent  persons  in  the  country,  a  portion  ! 
of  the  value  of  the  clothing  to  be,  if  possible, 
repaid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  recipients.! 
The  sum  of  £7391  appears  in  the  annexed 
statement  as  expended  under  this  head,  of 
which  a  small  part  has  been  already  refunded  ; 
but  the  distribution  being  still  in  progress,  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  results  are  known. 
It  is  here  proper  to  mention,  that  very  consi- 
derable donations  of  ready-made  garments 
have  from  time  to  time  reached  us  from  oui 
generous  helpers  in  America;  the  value  ol 
which  is  not  included  in  the  amount  of  dona- 
tions acknowledged  in  the  annexed  account 
nor  do  we  possess  the  means  of  accurately  as- 
certaining the  value  of  the  clothing  thus  consign- 
ed to  us.  We  have  also  received  large  dona- 
tions from  England  in  money  and  materials 
for  this  special  object,  which  do  not  appear  ir 
the  present  statement  of  accounts.  Our  cloth 
ing  transactions  form  a  distinct  branch,  man 
aged  by  a  sub-committee  of  our  members 
The  grants  of  clothing  hitherto  made  hav< 
been  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  it 
value  about  £11,000,  distributed,  as  our  othe 
grants  have  been,  throughout  every  county  ii 
Ireland. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  operations  no\ 
in  progress  may  be  summed  up  as  embracinj 
the  following  objects  : — 

1.  A  very  limited  issue  of  food,  chiefly  fo 

the  purpose  of  relief  to  sick  and  cor 
valescent  persons,  and  their  helples 
children. 

2.  Encouragement  of  fisheries. 

3.  Advances  of  money  towards  an  impro^ 

ed  system  of  land  cultivation. 

4.  Grants  of  turnip  and  other  green-cro 

seeds  to  small  farmers. 

5.  Grants  of  clothing  to  the  industriot 

poor. 

And  towards  the  carrying  forward  of  these  at 
such  other  useful  objects  consistent  with  th 
nature  of  our  trust,  as  may  hereafter  presen 
themselves,  there  was  on  the  1st  ultimo  (as  a 
pears  by  the  annexed  account)  a  balance 
the  fund  at  our  disposal  amounting  to  £31 
276  Is.  2d. 

In  conclusion  we  may  acknowledge  the  de 
anxiety  with  which  we  continue  to  regard  tl 
state  of  things  around  us.  The  dearth  of  tl 
food  in  the  country  has,  through  the  bounty 
Divine  Providence  in  the  last  abundant  ha 
vest,  been  removed  for  the  present — a  mere 
to  be  commemorated  with  reverent  gratitud 
But  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  visitation 
famine  has  been  to  disclose  a  train  of  soci 
maladies  of  no  temporary  character,  and  to  I 
on  thein  the  attention  of  many  enlighten 
persons  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelan 
Are  these  to  be  permitted  to  continue?  Sor 
of  them  are  too  closely  interwoven  with  t 
habits  of  the  people  to  admit  of  sudden  amel 
ration,  but  others  are  more  within  our  reac 
and  claim  a  vigorous  effort  for  their  remov 
Amongst  this  class  there  are  probably  no 
which  contribute  more  to  cramp  the  industr 
energies  of  the  country  than  the  complicat 
difficulties  of  the  land  question.  Employme 
for  the  multitudes  whose  sole  means  of  subs 
tence  is  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  can  only 
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found  in  an  enlarged  application  of  capital  to 
this  branch  of  national  industry  ;  in  order  to 
which  there  are  impediments  to  be  removed, 
which  we  apprehend  will  be  found  to  require 
legislative  measures  of  a  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive character.  It  is  true  that  such  measures, 
to  be  efficacious,  must  have  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  the  people,  and  that  unless  the  secu- 
rity of  property  be  guaranteed  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order,  all  legislation  for  this 
object  will  be  in  vain.    We  venture  to  hope, 


however,  that  under  wise  and  equitable  laws 
and  an  improved  system  of  land  management, 
many  of  the  existing  discontents  would  disap- 
pear, that  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry 
would  gradually  take  the  place  of  political 
strife,  and  that  unequivocal  symptoms  of  social 
improvement  would  ere  long  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Bewley 

Jonathan  Pim, 


Secretaries. 


Statement  of  Receipts. 


Amount  of  Donations  in  Money  received  to  this  date,  [1st  of  Fifth  month  (May),  1848,]  viz.: — 


From  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
"    Committee  of  Society  of  Friends  in  London, 
"    Other  Donors  in  England  and  Ireland, 
"    Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


£  s. 
4,825  16 
35,393  17 
4,004  18 
15,730  5 


d. 
6 
4 
2 
10 


Amount  of  Donations  in  Food  received  to  this  date,  from  America,*  viz.: — 


d. 


59,954  17  10 


ill 


(8 


Shipped  at  New  York, 

4,652  Tons,  value 

62,317 

15 

2 

Philadelphia, 

2,052  " 

l>t 

27,446 

15 

8 

New  Orleans, 

453  " 

(( 

6,786 

12 

8 

Newark,  N.  J. 

410  " 

<< 

6,739 

13 

4 

Baltimore, 

361  " 

(t 

4,028 

17 

4 

Richmond,  Virginia, 

252  " 

(( 

3,727 

14 

10 

Charleston, 

171  " 

« 

1,650 

15 

2 

Alexandria,  Virginia, 

126  " 

ct 

2,010 

15 

5 

Sundry  other  ports,  U.  S.  A.,  103  " 

(I 

1,288 

15 

3 

Boston  and  New  Orleans, 

1,066  by  the 

hands 

of  Wm. 

Rathbone,  Liverpool,  15,538 

14 

0 

New  Orleans, 

220  by  the  hands  of  the  U. 

S.  Consul,  Cork, 

1,978 

4 

0 

Apalachicola,  &c. 

37  by  the 

hands 

of  ditto, 

Liverpool, 

238 

11 

3 

(port  unknown), 

1  by  the  hands  o 

f  Rawlins 

and  Sons,  Liverpool, 

26 

16 

6 

ill 


9,904  Tons,  value 

Donation  of  56  Boilers  from  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company,  Shropshire, 
value 

Total  amount  of  Donations, 
Interest  on  Money  lent  and  on  Balance  at  Bankers, 
Repayments  on  account  of  Grants  of  Clothing, 


133,780    0  7 
147    6  5 


J: 


If! 


Distributed  [in  various  counties], 

Balance  on  hands,  viz. : — 

Provisions,  342  Tons,  3,632 
Cash  at  Bankers,  in  hands  of  Auxiliary  Committees, 

lent  at  Interest,  &c,  27,644 


-    193,882  4 

10 

637  14 

4 

359  18 

5 

£194,879  17 

7 

£163,603  16  5 

0  0 

1  2 

31,276  1 

2 

£194,879  17  8 

*  In  reference  to  the  valuation  of  food  received  from  America,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight  being-  in 
lal  all  cases  paid  by  the  British  Government,  the  above  amounts  considerably  exceed  the  value  at  the  ports  of 
shipment.    The  transatlantic  freight  paid  on  the  foregoing  supplies  appears  to  have  amounted  to  .£35,285  8s, 


Curious  Cosmetic. — J.  Williams,  the  well- 
known  and  philanthropic  missionary,  so  long 
resident  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  taught  the 
natives  to  manufacture  lime  from  the  coral  of 
their  shores.  The  powerful  effect  it  produced 
upon  them,  and  the  extraordinary  uses  to 
which  they  applied  it,  he  thus  facetiously  de- 
scribes : 


"  After  having  laughed  at  the  process  of 
burning,  which  they  believed  to  be  to  cook  the 
coral  for  food,  what  was  their  astonishment, 
when  in  the  morning,  they  found  his  cottage 
glittering  in  the  rising  sun,  white  as  snow. 
They  danced,  they  sung,  they  shouted,  and 
screamed,  with  joy.  The  whole  Island  was 
soon  in  a  commotion,  given  up  to  wonder  and 


curiosity,  and  the  laughable  scenes  which  en- 
sued after  they  got  possession  of  the  brush  and 
whitewash  tub,  baffle  description.  The  bon 
ton  immediately  voted  it  a  cosmetic  and  a  ka- 
lydor,  and  superlatively  happy  did  many  a 
swarthy  coquette  consider  herself  could  she 
but  enhance  her  charms  by  a  dab  of  the  white 
brush.  And  now  party  spirit  ran  high,  as  it 
will  do  in  more  civilized  countries,  as  to  who 
was,  or  who  was  not  best  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence. One  party  urged  their  superior  rank 
and  riches;  a  second  had  got  the  brush,  and 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  keep  it;  and 
a  third  tried  to  overturn  the  whole,  that 
they  might  obtain  some  of  the  sweepings.  They 
did  not  even  scruple  to  rob  each  other  of  the 
little  share  that  some  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
secure.  But  soon  new  lime  was  prepared,  and 
in  a  week,  not  a  hut,  a  domestic  utensil,  a  war 
club,  or  a  garment,  but  what  was  as  white  as 
snow — not  an  inhabitant  but  had  his  skin 
painted  with  the  most  grotesque  figures — not 
a  pig  but  was  similarly  whitened,  and  even 
mothers  might  be  seen  in  every  direction,  ca- 
pering with  extravagant  gestures,  and  yelling 
with  delight  at  the  superior  beauty  of  their 
whitewashed  infants." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Travels  in  Pern. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

"  Unlike  the  peaceful  repose  which  presides 
over  animal  life  on  the  level  heights,  are  the 
constant  aggressions  and  combats  which  pre- 
vail in  the  forest  regions.  There,  the  strong 
attack  the  weak,  and  the  cunning  inveigle  the 
unwary  :  strength  and  intelligence,  caution  and 
instinct,  are  unceasingly  in  active  operation. 
The  variegated  forms  and  colours  which  meet 
the  eye,  and  the  multifarious  cries  and  tones 
which  resound  through  the  woods,  form,  alto- 
gether, the  most  singular  contrast.  The  gold 
feathered  colibri  hums  lightly,  through  the  air, 
soaring  over  the  heavy,  sombre-coloured  ta- 
pir. The  sprightly  singing  bird  pours  forth 
his  melodious  chants  amidst  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  aged  trees,  whilst  the  fierce  ounce, 
prowling  for  his  prey,  growls  as  he  passes 
over  their  enormous  spreading  roots.  Slowly 
do  the  eye  and  the  ear  learn  to  distinguish  in- 
dividuals in  the  vast  mass  of  apparent  chaotic 
confusion,  and  to  recognise  quickly  fleeting 
forms,  or  distant  resounding  sounds. 

"  Troops  of  monkeys  skip  from  tree  to  tree, 
looking  timidly  around,  and  uttering  mournful 
howls.  Among  them  are  swarms  of  the  black 
marimonda,  with  slender  long  arms,  and  red 
brown  or  black  faces  ;  in  some  the  faces  are 
encircled  with  white  hair,  which  gives  them  a 
striking  resemblance  to  an  old  negro.  Next 
is  seen  a  group  of  silver-grey  monkeys,  stalk- 
ing over  heaps  of  broken  branches  and  twigs 
in  search  of  a  resting-place.  These  monkeys, 
which  are  the  largest  in  South  America,  are 
about  three  feet  high,  and  are  bold  and  vicious. 
When  wounded,  they  take  a  position  of  defence 
against  the  hunter,  struggling,  and  uttering 
loud  cries,  upon  which  their  companions  has- 
ten down  from  the  trees  to  assist  them.  The 
delicate   silky-haired   monkey,  shivering  at 
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every  cool  breeze  or  shower  of  rain,  and  start- 
ing at  the  slightest  noise,  creeps  lor  shelter 
into  the  thicket,  where  he  lies  peeping  with 
his  penetrating  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  ap- 
prehended danger. 

"  At  sunset,  swarms  of  bats  flutter  through 
field  and  Ibrest  in  all  directions,  and  greedily 
devour  the  insects,  which  in  the  twilight  awa- 
ken to  full  activity.  Some  of  these  bats  are 
remarkable  for  their  expanse  of  wing,  which 
measures  nearly  two  feet.  Others  are  distin- 
guished for  ugliness  and  for  their  offensive 
smell.  These  latter  fly  into  the  Indian  huls 
at  night  and  grently  annoy  the  inhabitants, 
who  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by  fire  or  smoke, 
or  any  other  means,  until  at  the  midnight  hour 
they  retire  of  their  own  accord.  Not  less 
troublesome  are  the  leaf-nosed  bats,  which 
attack  both  man  and  beast.  This  bat  rubs  up 
the  skin  of  its  victim,  from  which  he  sucks  the 
blood.  The  domestic  animals  suffer  greatly 
from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  these  bats,  and 
many  are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  the  repeated  blood-sucking.  The 
blood  drawn  by  the  bat  itself  does  not  exceed 
a  few  ounces;  but  if,  when  satisfied,  it  drops 
down  to  the  ground,  or  flies  away,  the  wound 
continues  to  bleed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the 
morning,  the  animal  is  often  found  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  and  covered  with  blood.  One 
of  my  mules,  on  which  a  leaf-nosed  bat  made 
a  nightly  attaek,  was  only  saved  by  having 
his  back  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  spi- 
rits of  camphor,  soap  and  petroleum.  The 
blood  suckers  have  such  an  aversion  to  this 
ointment,  that,  on  its  application,  they  ceased 
to  approach  the  mule.  A  bat  fastened  on  the 
nose  of  an  Indian  lying  intoxicated  in  a  plan- 
tation, and  sucked  so  much  blood  that  it  was 
unable  to  fly  away.  The  slight  wound  was 
followed  by  such  severe  inflammation  and 
swelling,  that  the  features  of  the  Cholo  were 
not  recognisable. 

"  The  same  diversity  of  nature  and  habits  is 
seen  in  the  numerous  birds  that  inhabit  the 
leafy  canopies  of  the  forest.  On  the  loftiest 
trees,  or  on  detached  rocks,  eagles,  kites  and 
falcons  build  their  eyries.  Numberless  fly- 
catchers and  shrikes  hover  on  tree  and  bush, 
watching  for  the  passing  insects,  which  they 
snatch  up  with  extraordinary  dexterity.  Finch- 
es twitter  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter's  shot :  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  lively  and  almost  daz- 
zling colours  of  their  feathers.  In  modest 
plumage  of  cinnamon-brown,  with  head  and 
neck  of  dark  olive,  the  Organista  raises,  in 
the  most  woody  parts  of  the  forest,  her  en- 
chanting song,  which  is  usually  the  prognostic 
of  an  approaching  storm.  The  tender,  melan- 
choly strains,  and  the  singular  clearness  of  the 
innumerable  modulations,  ch  arm  the  ear  of  the 
astonished  traveller,  who,  as  if  arrested  by  an 
invisible  power,  stops  to  listen  to  the  syren, 
unmindful  of  the  danger  of  the  threatening 
storm.  On  old  decayed  stumps  of  trees  the 
busy  creeper  and  the  variegated  woodpecker 
are  seen  pecking  the  insects  from  under  the 
loose  bark,  or  by  their  tapping,  bring  them 
out  of  their  concealed  crevices;  while  the  red- 
tailed  potter  bird  builds  his  dwelling  of  potter's 
clay,  or  loam,  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  destined 


to  last  forever.  The  pouched  starlings  hang 
their  nests,  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  on  the 
slender  branches  of  trees,  where  they  swing 
to  and  fro  with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 
Like  a  dazzling  flash  of  coloured  light  the  co- 
libri  (humming  bird)  appears  and  disappears. 
No  combination  of  gorgeous  colouring  can  ex- 
ceed that  which  is  presented  in  the.  plumage  of 
the  golden-tailed  humming  or  fly-bird,  which 
haunts  the  warm  primeval  forests.  The  silky 
cuckoo  retires  into  the  thickest  masses  of  foli- 
age, from  which  its  soft  rose-coloured  plumnge 
peeps  out  like  a  flower. 

"  In  the  sterile  mountain  heights,  Nature 
withholds  her  fostering  influence  alike  from 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  condor  alone, 
finds  itself  in  its  native  element  amidst  these 
mountain  deserts.  On  the  inaccessible  sum- 
mits of  the  Cordillera  that  bird  builds  its  nest, 
and  hatches  its  young  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  He  feeds  chiefly  on  carrion  :  it  is 
only  when  impelled  by  hunger  that  he  seizes 
living  animals,  and  even  then  only  the  small 
and  defenceless,  such  as  the  young  of  sheep, 
vicunas  and  llamas.  He  cannot  raise  great 
weights  with  his  feet,  which,  however,  he  uses 
to  aid  the  power  of  his  beak.  This  bird  passes 
a  great  part  of  the  day  in  sleep,  and  hovers  in 
quest  of  prey  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. Whilst  soaring  at  a  height  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  eyes,  the  sharp-sighted  condor 
discerns  his  prey  on  the  level  heights  beneath 
him,  and  darts  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning. 

"  Its  plumage,  particularly  on  the  wings,  is 
very  strong  and  thick.  The  natives,  therefore, 
seldom  attempt  to  shoot  the  condor  ;  they  usu- 
ally catch  him  by  traps  or  by  the  lasso,  or 
kill  him  by  stones  flung  from  slings. 

"The  Indians  quote  numerous  instances  of 
young  children  having  been  attacked  by  con- 
dors. The  following  occurrence  came  within 
my  own  knowledge,  whilst  1  was  in  Lima.  I 
had  a  condor,  which,  when  he  first  came  into 
my  possession,  was  very  young.  To  prevent 
his  escape,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  fly,  he 
was  fastened  by  the  leg  to  a  chain,  to  which 
was  attached  a  piece  of  iron  of  about  six  pounds 
weight.  He  had  a  large  court  to  range  in,  and 
he  dragged  the  piece  of  iron  about  after  him 
all  day.  When  lie  was  a  year  and  a  half  old 
he  flew  away  with  the  chain  and  iron  attached 
to  his  leg  and  perched  on  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  Santo  Tomas,  whence  he  was  scar- 
ed away  by  the  carrion  hawks.  On  alighting 
in  the  street,  a  negro  attempted  to  catch  him 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  home  ;  upon 
which  he  seized  the  poor  creature  by  the  ear, 
and  tore  it  completely  off.  He  then  attacked 
a  child  in  the  street  (a  negro  boy  of  three 
years  old),  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
knocked  him  on  the  head  so  severely  with  his 
beak,  that  the  child  died  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries.  I  hoped  to  have  brought  this  bird 
alive  to  Europe  ;  but,  after  being  at  sea  two 
months  on  our  homeward  voyage,  he  died  on 
board  the  ship  in  the  lutilude  of  Montevideo. 

"  Opposite  to  Pisco  and  Chincha  there  is  a 
group  of  small  islands,  of  which  the  largest, 
Sangallan,  is  six  English  miles  distant  from 
Pisco.  These  islands  have  of  late  years  be- 
come celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 


tity of  guano  that  has  been  exported  from 
them. 

"  Guano  (or  according  to  the  more  correct 
orthography,  Huanu),  is  Ibund  on  these  islands 
in-  enormous  layers  of  from  35  to  40  feet 
thick.  The  upper  strata  are  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  which  lower  down  becomes 
darker.  In  the  lower  strata,  the  colour  is  a 
rusty  red,  as  if  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  The 
guano  becomes  progressively  more  and  more 
solid  from  the  surface  downward,  a  circum- 
stance naturally  accounted  for,  by  the  gradual 
deposit  of  the  strata,  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  fluid  particles.  Guano  is  found  on  all  the 
islands,  and  on  most  of  the  uninhabited  pro- 
montories of  South  America,  especially  in 
those  parts  within  the  topics. 

"  During  the  first  year  of  the  deposit,  the 
strata  are  white,  and  the  guano  is  then  called 
Gvano  Blanco.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Peru- 
vian cultivators,  this  is  the  most  efficacious 
kind. 

"  As  soon  as  the  dealers  in  guano  begin  to 
work  one  of  the  beds,  the  island  on  which  it  is 
formed,  is  abandoned  by  the  birds.  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that  since  the  increase  of 
trade  and  navigation,  they  have  withdrawn 
from  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ports. 

"  Much  has  been  recently  written  on  the 
employment  and  utility  of  guano  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  applied  as  manure  in  Peru, 
seems  to  be  but  little  known.  The  Peruvians 
use  it  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
potatoes.  A  few  weeks  after  the  seeds  begin 
to  shoot,  a  little  hollow  is  dug  round  each  root, 
and  is  filled  up  with  guano,  which  is  afterwards 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  After  the 
lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  the  whole  field 
is  laid  under  water,  and  is  left  in  that  state  for 
some  hours.  Of  the  Gtiano  Blanco  a  less 
quantity  suffices,  and  the  field  must  be  more 
speedily  and  abundantly  watered,  otherwise 
the  roots  would  be  destroyed.  The  effect  of 
this  manure  is  incredibly  rapid.  In  a  few 
days  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  doubled.  If  the 
manure  be  repeated  a  second  time,  but  in 
smaller  quantity,  a  rich  harvest  is  certain.  At 
least,  the  produce  will  be  threefold  that  which 
would  have  been  obtained  from  theunmanured 
soil. 

"  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  manure 
is  very  ancient  in  Peru  ;  and  there  is  authentic 
evidence  of  its  having  been  used  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas.  The  white  guano  was  then  chiefly 
Ibund  on  the  islands  opposite  to  Chinca  ;  so 
that  for  upwards  of  600  years  the  deposit  has 
been  progressively  removed  from  those  islands, 
without  any  apparent  decrease  of  the  accumu- 
lation. The  uniformity  of  climate  on  a  coast 
where  there  is  not  much  rain,  must  contribute 
to  render  the  Peruvian  guano  a  more  arid  ma- 
nure than  the  African,  as  fewer  of  the  saline 
particles  of  the  former  being  in  solution,  they 
are  consequently  less  subject  to  evaporation. 

"  The  haciendas  of  the  valley  of  Chancay 
have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  consumed 
annually  from  33,000  to  36,000  bushels  of 
guano,  brought  from  the  islands  of  Chincha 
and  Pisco." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  "The Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  125.J 

The  same  allegorical  mode  of  speaking  of 
the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  Gospel  ministry,  was 
adopted  by  David  Hall,  that  honourable  min- 
ister and  schoolmaster,  writing  in  Sixth  month, 
1738,  to  John  Wilson,  of  Cumberland,  that 
year  clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

¥  I  here  send  thee  one  of  my  paper  messen- 
gers to  convey  true  love  to  thyself,  children 
and  friends  ;  also  to  inform  thee  that  I  am  well 
in  health.  Taking  my  knapsack  once,  about 
5  or  6  weeks  ago,  I  set  out  from  home  towards 
London ;  in  the  way  to  which  city  1  exposed 
my  wares  about  ten  limes,  and  got  as  much  as 
supported  me  to  that  city.  When  I  came  there 
I  found  a  confluence  of  brave  tradesmen,  both 
inland,  and  outland  merchants,  and  great  plen- 
ty of  curious  cambrics,  fine  English  cloth, 
Holland  cloth,  and  Irish  cloth, — so  that  poor 
I  exposed  my  brown  linens  but  thrice  in  that 
metropolis.  There  was  now  at  said  city  Sam- 
uel Bownas,  a  wealthy  merchant  out  of  Dor- 
setshire, a  very  honourable  tradesman  both  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  way ;  a  punctual  pay- 
er of  the  King's  duties,  and  a  detester  of  smug- 
gling trade.  He  delivers  vast  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent goods,  gives  large  measure,  and  good 
pennyworths  too.  He  was  a  blacksmith  to  me 
when  at  Sedbury  in  his  young  years,  not  then 
worth  £5  per  annum.  But  really  I  think 
he  hath  been  at  the  University  since  he  left 
the  anvil,  for  even  while  he  is  exposing  his 
traffic  he  talks  like  a  philosopher,  and  returns 
as  much  in  a  week  as  some  men  do  in  seven 
years.  He  is  now  very  able  and  rides  like  a 
parliament  man.  There  was  then  and  there 
present  one  John  Wilson,  from  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  clerk  to  the  merchants' compa- 
ny and  to  the  body  of  traders,  who  has  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  trade  himself,  but  in  a 
private  way,  scarce  ever  keeping  open  shop  or 
stall  in  public  fairs  or  markets.  Please  tell 
him  from  me,  that  if  he  would  keep  open  stall, 
and  not  deal  so  much  like  a  smuggler,  he  would 
get  gain,  and  gain  I  know  he  loves  well.  Of 
such  [as  he  is]  saith  the  proverb,  '  Cat  loves 
fish,  but  loves  not  to  wet  her* foot.'  I  observe 
that  when  tradesmen  and  merchants  are  met 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  to  adjust  affairs,  and 
confer  about  the  rules  of  trade,  he  is  of  singu- 
lar service; — being  of  sincerity,  good  parts, 
and  in  faculties  not  inferior  to  Walpole.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  in  the  man  a  peculiar  talent  for 
cutting  out  work  for  others,  being  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  honourable  company  of  mer- 
chants;  yet  I  don't  think  him  too  forward  but 
rather  too  backward.  I  love  him  much.  His 
wife  also  has  been  in  this  country,  and  her  and 
her  companion's  wares  and  conduct,  were  such 
as  added  reputation  to  the  business,  and  they 
have  left  a  good  report  behind  them.  We  hear 
that  one  of  J.  Wilson's  daughters  hath  lately 
set  up.  Shall  I  not  conclude,  father,  mother 
and  daughter  being  all  merchants,  the  family 
must  needs  be  rich  in  time.  I  wish  them  good 
success. 

"  We  find,  dear  friend,  there  are  some  stir- 
rings and  revivings  of  trade  amongst  the  young 
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people  and  elders  in  London,  and  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  a  brave  appearance  of  young  gene- 
rals. 1  hope  many  will  be  made  willing  in 
time  to  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  follow  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Visiting  the  inland 
parts  of  Hampshire  pretty  thoroughly,  1  found 
freedom  to  cross  the  Herring-pond  into  this 
little  Isle,  and  may  perhaps  personally  or  letter- 
ally  let  thee  know  the  state  of  affairs  [here] 
touching  the  trade  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
Meanwhile  my  honourable  friend,  farewell, 
and  pray  for  thy  poor,  but  I  hope  true  friend, 

David  Hall." 

After  Abel  Thomas  returned  to  his  family 
from  his  long  northern  journey,  he  continued 
assiduously  labouring  for  the  immortal  good  of 
others.  It  still  seemed  to  be  his  meat  and  his 
drink  to  turn  his  fellow-creatures  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  to  lead  them  from  the  servitude 
of  Satan  to  be  free-born  children  of  God.  in 
the  prospect  of  death  he  said,  "  I  am  near 
eternity,  my  own  nothingness  is  before  me 
every  day,  in  remembering  my  unworthiness." 
At  another  time  he  said,  "  That  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  I  have  gained,  is  from  striv- 
ing to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  the  regeneration. 
This  is  foolishness  unto  the  children  of  this 
world,  who  are  pleasing  themselves  or  striving 
so  to  do,  with  the  perishing  enjoyments  of  this 
present  world."  He  spake  of  the  subtle  temp- 
tations of  the  Devil  who  would  prompt  the 
busy  spirit  of  the  natural  man  to  take  part  in 
meetings  for  business,  without  the  pioper  call 
and  qualification  which  can  be  only  obtained 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
church.  He  thought  many  on  this  rock  had 
suffered  shipwreck.  Of  himself  he  said,  li  I 
was  always  seen  at  our  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  when  at  home,  [and]  was  silent 
in  those  for  discipline,  being  of  little  account, 
except  in  secret  prayer,  that  the  Father  of 
mercies  might  be  our  preserver  in  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom.  To  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety 
and  humility  amongst  men,  was  a  lesson  which 
my  Master  gave  me  to  learn,  and  I  found  it 
hard  and  mortifying  to  experience  a  growth 
therein,  notwithstanding  my  education  and  low 
degree  in  the  world  was  favourable  thereto." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  Ever  blessed  Fa- 
ther of  Mercies,  in  and  through  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  my  soul  lovelh,  I  entreat  thee 
to  keep  me  in  that  love  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me  from  my  youth  up.  Satan  had 
wounded  and  robbed  me;  I  liad  lost  sight  of 
my  Beloved;  but  remembering  that  thou  art 
merciful,  and  would,  for  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
arise  in  thy  tender  compassion,  1  became  ac- 
quainted with  thee  throuyh  thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  hence  1  love  thee  more  than  all  these 
fading,  perishing  enjoyments.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  thankfulness  and  humble  adoration 
which  1  feel  in  giving  thanks  to  thy  great 
name,  with  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Pre- 
serve me  from  offending  thee,  either  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  No  tongue  can  express  to  the 
full,  nor  the  most  ready  writer's  pen  describe, 
what  thou  hast  taught  me  in  the  great  deeps  : 
that  thou,  who  art  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  should  take  notice  of  thy  afflicted  chil- 
dren who  call  upon  thee  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
tress, when  none  in  all  the  earth  can  give 
relief." — "  I  am  now  looking  towards  a  vast 


eternity  near  at  hand,  where  1  hope  to  rest, 
although  my  pain  is  great  at  times,  both  day 
and  night.  On  an  inquiry  concerning  my 
past  long  life,  tracing  my  steps,  I  do  comfort- 
ably  find,  that  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
have  kept  the  faith.  I  feel  comfortable  in  be- 
ing favoured  with  ability  from  all  fhe  powers 
of  love  in  me,  to  ascribe  high  praises  to  a  mer- 
ciful God,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  I 
am  often  dejected  through  fear  of  offending 
him  whom  my  soul  lovelh,  and  when  I  can 
feel  him  near,  I  can  be  as  cheerful  as  a  child 
in  a  watchful  state." 

This  aged  servant  of  Christ  was  preserved 
in  great  patience,  although  his  pains  and  infir- 
mities increased.  He  saw  his  end.  approach- 
ing with  a  comfortable  hope,  nay  more,  with  a 
holy  assurance,  that  he  would  in  a  little  while 
be  safely  landed  on  that  shore  where  trouble 
and  suffering  are  unknown.  His  death  took 
place  at  Monallen,  Third  month  21st,  1816, 
he  being  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

The  remarks,  which  follow  the  narration  of 
the  interview,  between  George  Fox  and  "  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  come  over  in  the  suite  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,"  appear  to  be  as  inter- 
esting and  pertinent  as  any  portion  of  the 
work. 

The  account  of  that  interview  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attentive  perusal  of  every  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  mind,  and  may  be  found 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  as 
published  at  Friends'  bookstore,  on  pages  300 
and  301,  commencing  on  page  299. 

After  concluding  the  account  of  the  contro- 
versy M.  proceeds  to  remark  :  "  Here  the  con- 
ference broke  off,  and  the  sophistry  of  the 
Jesuit  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  George  Fox.  And,  as  opposed  as 
the  tenets  of  Quakerism  are  in  every  point  to 
popery,  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some 
individuals  of  this  Society  have  lately  re- 
nounced the  simple  doctrine  of  George  Fox 
to  embrace  the  complicated  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Surely,  they  never  could 
hate  duly  considered  this  remarkable  inter- 
view between  their  founder  and  the  Jesuit. 

"  The  argument  here  is  not  only  conclusive, 
as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  but  leads  us  to  more  important  conclu- 
sions, than  appear  at  first  glance;  for  does  not 
this  refutation  of  the  efficiency  of  consecration 
in  the  Romish  ritual,  by  means  of  a  humanly 
devised  ceremony,  and  a  humanly  elected 
priesthood,  equally  apply  to  all  other  conse- 
crations of  the  various  existing  churches?  If 
any  devised  form  of  prayer,  with  any  devised 
ceremony  is  admitted  to  be  efficient  for  the 
consecration  of  a  building,  a  burial-ground,  or 
of  a  priesthood,  surely  we  must  allow  that  an- 
other devised  form  and  another  devised  cere- 
mony, may  be  equally  efficient  in  the  conse- 
cration of  holy  water,  or  even  of  the  wafer 
itself?  both  of  which  suppositions  are  looked 
upon  by  our  church  as  Romish  errors  and 
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gross  superstitions.  Putting  the  argument  in  j 
this  light,  we  call  upon  all  persons  seriously  to 
reflect,  whether  the  consecrations  of  buildings 
and  burial-grounds,  retained  by  our  church, 
are  not  relics  of  popish  superstitions,  and  part 
of  the  cunningly  devised  inventions  of  the 
'  Man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  ;'  for  the  gos- 
pel affords  us  no  warrant  for  any  such  prac- 
tices. The  same  argument  will  also  apply  to 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination  and  other 
ceremonies;  because  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
alone,  that  can  effectually  consecrate  or  make 
holy  the  heart;  and  this  ceremony  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  which  the  Apostles  conveyed 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  miraculous 
gift;  the  power  of  conferring  which,  though 
often  granted  in  the  apostolic  times,  is  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  any  human  being.  The 
same  line  of  argument  may  be  as  justly  applied, 
to  refute  the  modern  dangerous  theory  of  tra- 
dition, now  advanced  by  a  party  among  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  as  a  proper  autho- 
rity in  doctrine  ;  for  if  we  once  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  traditions  in  support  of  practices  at  va- 
riance with  the  apostolic  times,  or  of  doctrines 
unjustified  by  the  gospel,  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  the  same  advantage  to  the  Catholics  in 
support  of  their  superstitions.  Nearly  all  the 
rites  and  forms  now  in  the  use  of  the  different 
Christian  churches,. not  even  excepting  Bap- 
tism and  the  Last  Supper,  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  with  all  its 
routine  of  ceremonies,  was  ordained  by  the 
e.xpress  and  particular  command  of  God, 
through  his  servant  Moses,  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple; forming  a  covenant  between  God  and  them, 
that  if  they  would  serve  him,  and  walk  in 
these,  his  laws  and  ordinances,  then  He  would 
be  their  God,  and  their  shield  and  strong  de- 
fence. These  religious  ordinances  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as  types 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  at  whose  coming 
was  to  be  established  a  more  perfect  and  glo- 
rious dispensation.  And  after  his  appearance 
and  rejection  by  the  Jews,  their  temple  wor- 
ship, with  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  soon 
ceased  to  exist ;  their  nation  was  overthrown, 
and  their  people  were  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  we  see  that  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  with  all  its  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices, was  both  fulfilled  and  ended  by  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the  which  has  freed  us  from 
the  obligations  and  penalties  of  the  old  law  and 
placed  us  under  the  spiritual  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  witnessed  in  our  hearts,  and  farther, 
that  no  other  outward  rites,  as  religious  obli- 
gations were  instituted  in  their  place, either  by 
the  revelation  of  God,  or  by  the  precepts  of 
liis  S  >n  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples."  Dr. 
D'Aubigne  says  :  All  the  declarations  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Apostles,  tend  to  prove  that 
the  new  religion  given  to  the  world,  is  '  life 
and  spirit,'  and  not  a  new  system  of  priests 
nnd  ordinances.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall  they  cry, 
Ln  here!  or  lo  there  I  for  behold  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you. 

(To  be  continued.)  * 

No  man  safely  goeth  abroad,  but  he  who  is 
willing  to  stay  at  home. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Sewing 
Circle  and  Bedford  Street  School. 

This  Sewing  Circle  was  formed  in  the  win- 
ter of  1846,  after  a  visit  by  a  female  friend  to 
the  "  Southern  House  of  Industry,"  establish- 
ed for  the  most  degraded  and  destitute  inhabi- 
tants of  Moyamensing,  by  their  devoted  friend 
W.  J.  Mullen.  Many  of  those  employed  in  this 
establishnent  were  making  mats,  or  cutting 
and  sewing  rags,  &c,  dressed  in  clothing 
scarcely  meriting  the  name,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  benevolent  feelings.  On  her  repre- 
sentation, a  few  friends  (chiefly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,)  met  together  at  each  other's 
houses  at  stated  periods,  to  make  garments ; 
and  relief  was  soon  furnished  to  some  of  the 
most  necessitous  among  them,  funds  having 
been  readily  procured  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  rendering  some  assistance  to  this 
House  of  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Retreat  for 
Coloured  Women,  a  considerable  amount  of 
clothing  was  made,  which  found  its  way, 
through  various  channels,  to  other  poor  and 
sick  persons  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  city 
and  districts.  In  the  First  month  of  1848,  we 
became  interested  in  the  coloured  "  Ragged 
School"  in  Bedford  street,  recently  started  un- 
der the  auspices  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  class  for  which  we  were 
labouring,  and  taught  by  a  man  of  colour. 
Each  visit  convinced  the  committee,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  regular  plan  of  instruction  being 
pursued,  it  was  more  like  a  refuge  from  their 
comfortless  homes,  and  only  precariously  sup- 
ported by  public  charity.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested that  this  would  afford  a  more  tangible 
object  than  had  hitherto  presented  for  our 
especial  care  ;  and  we  might  also  through  this 
medium  be  instrumental  in  elevating  the  moral 
tone  of  this  depressed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Upon  conferring  together,  it  appeared  a  few 
of  us  were  willing  to  assume  the  superinten- 
dence of  it  as  an  experiment  for  three  months, 
if  the  consent  of  its  Patron  and  the  Teacher 
could  be  obtained. 

The  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  began  in 
mid-winter  with  a  female  teacher,  and  22  or 
23  pupils.  The  number  soon  increased;  and 
much  was  to  be  done  to  tame  their  apparently 
intractable  natures ;  many  of  them  having 
been  trained  from  infancy  in  a  school  of  de- 
gradation and  vice,  were  unaccustomed  to 
mental  discipline,  their  evil  passions  were 
hourly  developed,  being  much  addicted  to 
quarrelling,  and  the  use  of  profane  language. 
It  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  an  assist- 
ant teacher  should  be  employed,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  a  friend  soon  supplied  the  means. 

Although  there  is  still  great  room  for  im- 
provement, we  are  now  gratified  with  a  mani- 
fest change  for  the  better,  in  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  these  formerly  neglected  little 
ones,  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  redeeming  love. 

Many  friends  have  generously  responded  to 
our  call  for  aid,  and  this  enabled  us  to  con- 
tinue the  school,  which  sometimes  numbers 
over  80  scholars;  two  of  them  have  been  call- 
ed away  by  death  ;  five  have  left  us,  wo  hope, 
for  permanent  homes,  mostly  in  the  country  ; 


five  others  have  been  at  service  for  several 
weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  Six  of  the  above 
ten  who  could  read,  were  presented  with  a 
Testament  each.  We  have  distributed  among 
the  children  345  garments,  old  and  new,  and 
22  pairs  of  shoes. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  acknowledge  that  our 
feeble  efforts  have  been  blessed  by  Him  who 
can  open  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  we  feel  indebted  to  the 
donors  of  the  following  liberal  contributions  of 
funds  :  School- room  rent  free  for  5  months  ; 
150  garments  from  many  friends  ;  a  full  sup- 
ply of  coal  ;  a  large  quantity  of  soup  and  bread 
from  Western  Soup-house  ;  a  large  closet;  dry 
goods,  shoes,  boards  for  footway,  books,  slates, 
pencils,  cards,  maps,  bowls,  spoons,  Testa- 
ments, blank  boards. 

We  should  be  gratified,  if  sufficient  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  the  school,  to  induce  all 
our  patrons  to  visit  it,  in  the  new  "  Southern 
House  of  Industry,"  where  we  design  moving 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1849. 

Our  Sewing  Circle  has  made  over  400  gar- 
ments for  the  class  above  named  ;  and  may  we 
not  from  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  augur 
well  for  the  future  1 

The  amount  of  money  received  in  annual 
subscriptions  for  the  school  this  year  (1848), 
is  8113.50;  donations  $219;  including  $13 
for  bread  from  "  Friends'  Committee." 

Our  Teacher  received  $135.82  ;  rent  $25. 
Making  fires,  dry-goods,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses being  defrayed,  leaves  us  a  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  year  of  $143.74. 

On  behalf  the  Committee. 
Philada.,  First  month  1st,  1849. 


From  Page  on  Teaching. 

A  Neglected  Pear  Tree. 

Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Massachusetts,  I  was  the  owner 
of  a  small  garden.  I  had  taken  much  pains 
to  improve  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
place.  A  woodbine  had  been  carefully  train- 
ed upon  the  front  of  the  little  homestead  ;  a 
fragrant  honeysuckle,  supported  by  a  trellis, 
adorned  the  doorway  ;  a  moss-rose,  a  flowering 
almond,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  mingled 
their  fragrance  in  the  breath  of  morn, — and 
never,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  did  the  sun 
shine  upon  a  lovelier,  happier  spot.  The 
morning  hour  was  spent  in  dressing  and  keep- 
ing the  garden.  Its  vines  were  daily  watched 
and  carefully  trained;  its  borders  were  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  plants  expanded  their 
leaves  and  opened  their  buds  as  if  smiling  at 
the  approach  of  the  morning  sun.  There 
were  fruit  trees,  too,  which  had  been  brought 
from  far,  and  so  carefully  nurtured,  that  they 
were  covered  with  blossoms,  filling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  and  awakening  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  one  corner  of  this  miniature  paradise, 
there  was  a  hop-trellis  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
bed  of  tansy  hard  by,  stood  a  small,  knotty, 
crooked  pear  tree.  It  had  stood  there  I  know 
not  how  long.  It  was  very  diminutive  in  size, 
but,  like  those  cedars  which  one  notices  high 
up  the  mountain,  just  on  the  boundary  between 
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had  known  their  history,  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  them.  They  were  brought  forward, 
carefully  arranged  in  the  best  dish  the  humble 
domicil  afforded,  and  formally  introduced  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  "  neglected  tree."  What 
was  my  chagrin  and  mortification,  after  all  my 
pains  and  solicitude,  after  all  my  hopes  and 
fond  anticipations,  to  find  they  were  miserable, 
tasteless  choke  peats  ! 

This  pear  tree  has  put  me  upon  thinking. ! 
It  has  suggested  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  moral  garden,  in  which  there  may  be  fair; 
flowers  indeed,  but  also  some  neglected  trees. 
The  plants  in  this  garden  may  suffer  very 
much  from  neglect, — from  neglect  of  the  gar-  j 
dener.    It  is  deplorable  to  see  how  many 
crooked,  unseemly  branches  shoot  forth  from 
some  of  these  young  trees,  which  early  might ! 
have  been  trained  to  grow  straight,  and  smooth  ' 
by  the  hand  of  cultivation. 

Many  a  youth,  running  on  in  his  own  way, 
indulging  in  deception  and  profanity,  yielding 
to  temptation,  and  overborne  by  evil  influences, 
polluting  by  his  example,  and  wounding  the 
hearts  of  his  best  friends  as  they  yearn  over 
him  for  good,  has  reminded  me  of  my  neglect- 
ed tree,  its  caterpillars,  its  roughened  bark,  its 
hop-vine,  its  tansy  bed,  its  cruel  piercing 
thorns.  And  when  I  have  seen  such  a  youth 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  educator, 
and  have  witnessed  the  progress  he  has  made, 
and  ,the  intellectual  promise  he  has  given,  I 
have  also  thought  of  my  neglected  tree.  When 
too,  I  have  followed  him  to  the  years  of  matu- 
rity, and  have  found,  as  I  have  too  often  found, 
that  he  brings  not  forth  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness,"  but  that  he  disappoints  all  the 
fondly  cherished  hopes  of  his  friends — perhaps 
of  his  own  teachers,  because  the  best  princi- 
ples were  not  engrafted  upon  him,  I  again 
think  of  my  neglected  tree,  and  of  the  unskil- 
ful, perhaps  dishonest  gardener,  who  acted  as 
its  responsible  educator. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  learned  Ministry. 


minister."  We  have  heard  of  discussions  even 
in  meetings,  in  which  some  modern  Friends 
argued  strongly  against  the  term,  considering 
it  as  only  applicable  to  the  hireling  that  flees 
when  the  wolf  cometh — as  though  he  was  not 
equally  a  hireling  before  the  wolf  came,  and 
while  he  was  luxuriating  in  the  products  of  a 
fat  salary. 

Temporizing  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  disciple  of  Christ.  It  will  neiiher  advance 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  nor  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  vision  or  spiritual  strength  of  the 
man  who  indulges  in  it.  But  while  many  are 
relaxing  in  their  testimony  to  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, others  will  be  brought  in  from  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  ad- 
vocate, in  all  their  fulness  and  spirituality,  the 
blessed  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and  his  kingdom  will  spread  and  prevail  over 
all  weakness  and  opposition. 

The  testimonies  of  Friends  are  founded  in 
the  precepts  and  principles  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  which  they  believe  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  by  the  illuminating 
power  of  his  Spirit,  has  given  them  a  true  un- 
derstanding. They  are  acknowledged  by  the 
most  spiritually-minded  Christians  to  set  forth 
the  substance  and  essence  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  doing  this 
practically,  is  because  they  strike  at  the 
carnal  will  and  appetite,  and  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed without  subjecting  proud  man  to  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  in 
taking  up  his  cross  daily  and  following  him  in 
the  regeneration.  Men  would  keep  the  gov- 
ernment of  themselves  very  much  in  their  own 
hands,  but  wish  to  be  called  by  Christ's  name 
to  take  away  their  reproach.  They  want  to 
divide  the  kingdom  with  him.  But  this  cannot 
be.  To  his  name  every  knee  must  bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess,  not  in  words  merely, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  We  cannot  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  and  in  our  spirits  which  are  his,  through 
the  Son,  but  by  unreserved  obedience  to  his 
will  revealed  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


vegetation  and  eternal  frost,  it  had  every  mark 
of  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

Why  should  this  tree  stand  here  so  unsight- 
ly and  unfruitful  1  Why  had  it  escaped  notice 
so  long  ?  Its  bark  had  become  bound  and 
cracked  ;  its  leaves  were  small  and  curled  ; 
and  those,  small  as  they  were,  were  ready  to 
be  devoured  by  a  host  of  caterpillars,  whose 
pampered  bodies  were  already  grown  to  the 
length  of  an  inch.  The  tendrils  of  the  hop- 
vine  had  crept  about  its  thorny  limbs,  and  were 
weighing  down  its  growth,  while  the  tansy  at 
its  root  drank  up  the  refreshing  dew,  and  shut 
out  the  genial  ray.  It  was  a  neglected,  tree  J 
"  Why  may  not  this  tree  be  pruned  ?"  No 
sooner  said,  than  the  small  saw  was  taken 
from  its  place  and  the  work  was  commenced. 
Commenced  ?  It  was  hard  to  determine  where 
to  commence.  Its  knotty  branches  had  grown 
thick  and  crooked,  and  there  was  scarcely 
space  to  get  the  saw  between  them.  They 
all  seemed  to  deserve  amputation,  but  then  the 
tree  would  have  no  top.  This  and  that  limb 
were  lopped  ofTas  the  case  seemed  to  demand. 
The  task  was  neiiher  easy  nor  pleasant. 
Sometimes  a  violent  stroke  would  bring  down 
upon  my  own  head  a  shower  of  the  filthy  cat- 
erpillars ;  again  the  long  cherished  garden 
coat — threadbare  and  faded  as  it  was — got 
caught,  and  before  it  could  be  disengaged,  what 
an  unsightly  rent  had  been  made  !  With  pain 
I  toiled  on,  for  one  of  the  unlucky  thorns  had 
pierced  my  thumb  ;  and  I  might  have  been 
said  to  be  working  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  hop-vine,  however,  was  removed 
from  its  boughs,  the  tansy  and  weeds  from  its 
roots,  the  scales  and  moss  from  its  bark.  The 
thorns  were  carefully  pared  from  its  limbs, 
and  the  caterpillars  were  all  shaken  from  its 
leaves.  The  mould  was  loosened  and  enrich- 
ed,— and  the  sun  shone  that  day  upon  a  long 
neglected,  but  now  a  promising  tree.  The 
time  for  grafting  was  not  yet  passed.  One 
reputedly  skilled  in  that  art  was  called  to  put 
the  new  scion  upon  the  old  stock.  The  work 
was  readily  undertaken  and  speedily  accom- 
plished and  the  assurance  was  given  that  the 
Bartlett  Pear — that  prince  among  the  fruits  of 
New  England — would  one  day  be  gathered 
from  my  neglected  tree. 

With  what  interest  I  watched  the  buds  of 
the  scion,  morning  after  morning,  as  the  month 
grew  warmer,  and  vegetation  all  around  was 
v  bursting  into  birth."  With  what  delight  did 
I  greet  the  first  opening  of  those  buds,  and  how 
did  I  rejoice  as  the  young  shoots  put  forth  and 
grew  into  a  fresh  green  lop.  With  tender  so- 
licitude I  cherished  this  tree  for  two  long  sum- 
mers ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  third,  my 
heart  was  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  its  first 
fruit  blossoms.  With  care  were  the  weeds 
excluded,  the  caterpillars  exterminated,  the 
hop-vine  clipped,  the  bark  rubbed  and  washed, 
the  earth  manured  and  watered.  The  time  of 
fruit  arrived.  The  Bartlett  pear  was  offered 
in  our  market, — but  my  pears  were  not  yet 
ripe  !  With  anxious  care  they  were  watched 
till  the  frost  bade  the  green  leaves  wither,  and 
then  they  were  carefully  gathered  and  placed 
in  the  sunbeams  within  doors.  They  at  length 
turned  yellow,  and  looked  fair  to  the  sight  and 
tempting  to  the  taste  ;  and  a  few  friends,  who 


The  character  of  the  professed  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  given  in  the  subjoined  paragraph, 
is  far  from  being  cause  of  exultation,  even  to 
those  who  fully  believe  that  studying  and  wri- 
ting sermons,  and  preaching  for  hire  and  di- 
vining for  money,  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  example 
of  his  Apostles.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
truth,  we  think  the  honest  confession  leads  to 
the  hope  that  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  church  are  opening  to  its  true  state.  A 
false  tenderness  or  charity  has  been  over- 
spreading a  class  of  Friends  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "  hireling  minister,"  for  fear 
of  offending  persons  who  preach  for  a  stipula- 
ted sum,  and  who  collect  all  the  perquisites 
they  can  besides.  But  while  it  ma}'  not  be  our 
place  to  investigate  characters,  and  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  man,  the  precepts  of  Christ 
are  yea  and  amen  forever ;  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  in  support  of  his 
commands  that  Friends  take  their  stand  ;  and 
where  a  man  contracts  for  a  certain  price  to 
lecture  or  preach  to  a  congregation,  they  can- 
|  not  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  a  "  hireling 


"  The  English   Established  Church  A 

writer  in  the  London  Times,  who  is  himself  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  strongly 
urges  the  severance  of  its  connection  with  the 
Crown,  as  the  great  measure  necessary  to  re- 
generate its  character.  He  presents  a  sorry 
picture  of  the  state  of  morals  and  intellectual 
culture  among  the  established  cleruy  ;  to  the 
fidelity  of  which  he  says  the  ball-room,  the 
theatre,  and  the  sporting  field  bear  testimony. 
'  Nothing,'  he  says,  '  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  a  frivolous  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
carries  along  with  the  outward  perfunctory 
performance  of  clerical  duty,  the  easy  confor- 
mities, the  fashionable  associations,  and  the 
insouciance  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Late  at 
his  breakfast,  out  in  his  shooting-jacket  in  the 
forenoon,  or  crossin«;  the  couniry  after  a  fox  ; 
or  dining  day  after  day  wiih  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  however  worldly  their  habits,  silting  at 
the  wine  and  sharing  the  habits  of  the  dinner- 
table  and  the  drawing-room — he  is  counted  on, 
in  fact,  as  the  general  desideratum  in  both 
rooms — the  clever  talker  at  the  wine,  or  the 
genteel  waltzer  among  the  ladies!    Is  this  the 
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Standard  of  piety  set  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formation V  It  looks  as  if  public  opinion  in 
England  were  really  tending  in  favour  of  a 
separation  of  church  and  state,  when  the  Lon- 
don Times  admits  a  communication  advocating 
the  once  dreadful  measure." — Daily  News. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
A  MIDNIGHT  ]rJtYMN. 

BY  H.  MORE. 

Where'er  I  am,  whate'er  I  see, 
Eternal  Lord,  is  full  of  Thee ! 
I  feel  thee  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
I  see  thee  in  the  morning  light. 

When  care  distracts  my  anxious  scul, 
Thy  grace  can  every  thought  control ; 
Thy  word  can  still  the  troubled  heart, 
And  peace  and  confidence  impart. 

If  pain  invade  my  broken  rest, 

Or  if  corroding  griefs  molest, 

Soon  as  the  Comforter  appears, 

My  sighs  are  hushed,  and  dried  my  tears. 

Thy  wisdom  guides,  thy  will  directs, 
Thv  arm  upholds,  thy  power  protects; 
With  Thee,  when  I  at  dawn  converse, 
The  shadows  sink,  the  clouds  disperse. 

Then  as  the  sun  illumes  the  skies, 
Oh,  Sun  of  righteousness,  arise  ! 
Dispel  the  fogs  of  mental  nisi  lit. 
Being  of  beings,  Light  of  light ! 

For  a  mind  that  has  tasted  of  heavenly  joy, 
and  been  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  it 
can  satisfy  the  soul,  to  be  afterwards  very  ea- 
ger in  pursuit  of  outward  things;  is  like  a 
creature's  straying  in  search  of  food,  from  a 
rich  pasture  into  the  wilderness,  where  little 
else  is  to  be  met  with  but  briars  and  thorns. — 
Dillwyn. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  13,  1849. 


We  have  of  late  time  consoled  ourselves  in 
the  belief,  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
in  the  present  aspect  of  things,  which  fore- 
show an  improved  state  of  feeling  in  the  public 
mind,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  even 
within  the  limits  of  those  denominated  Slave 
States.  Among  these  indications,  the  recent 
votes  in  Congress  on  questions  having  relation 
to  this  momentous  topic,  may  be  referred  to  ; 
and  as  respects  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we 
have  been  made  glad  in  seeing  it  stated,  that 
one  after  another  of  the  papers  published  there- 
in, have  opened  their  columns  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  emancipation. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Atlas,  while  it  regrets 
the  necessity  of  the  slavery  discussion,  opens 
its  columns  freely  to  it,  remarking  :  — 

"  This  question,  however,  belongs  to  the 
people.  They  must  and  they  will  decide  it. 
Is  it  not  manifest  that  a  respectable  number,  al 
least,  ore  desirous  to  begin  at  once  the  discus- 
sion of  questions,  a  proper  understanding  of 
which  they  regard  as  preliminary  10  the  selec- 
tion of  tho-io  who  nrn  to  represent  them  in  the 
Convention?  And  is  not  this  especially  true 
of  the  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
Emancipation  1    It  already  commands  a  place 


in  the  columns  of  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able journals  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the 
subject  of  daily  conversation,  in  the  office,  the 
counting-room,  and  at  the  farmer's  fireside. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  all  conditions  of  life  be- 
gin to  look  to  and  weigh  this  question — to  in- 
terchange views  and  opinions  upon  it — to  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  is  best  for  the 
country — to  fix  upon  that  line  of  conduct  which 
shall  most  certainly  secure  the  peace,  the  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  of  our  most  glorious 
Commonwealth.  Say  therefore  what  we  will, 
of  the  importance  of  quiet  and  repose  to  the 
public  mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  are 
already  turning  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question — its  magnitude,  and  the  necessity  for 
u  thorough  examination  of  it,  seem  to  have 
overcome  the  desire  for  repose.  In  other 
words,  the  question  is  upon  vs  ;  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  look  it  full  in  the  face, and  pre- 
pare to  meet  it." 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  Report  of  the 
Western  Sewing  Circle,  &c,  inserted  on  an- 
other page.  Could  any  of  our  kindly-disposed 
readers,  blessed  with  the  means,  have  heard 
the  animated,  unaffected,  and  touching  ac- 
count as  given  to  us,  of  the  Coloured  Ragged 
School  in  Bedford  street,  referred  to  in  the 
Report,  their  purse  strings  could  scarcely  have 
resisted  the  appeal. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Thomas  Mendenhall,  per  P.  M.,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  for  John 
Bundy,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  22,  for  Knowis  Doudna,  $2,  vol. 
22  ;  of  Charles  Perry,  for  E.  Perry,  $2,  to  15,  vol.  23, 
for  Ethan  Foster,  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for  N.  S.  Babcock, 
$2,  vol.  22;  of  Win.  Heald,  E.  Fairfield,  Ohio,  for 
Samuel  Hicklin,  $2,  lo  No.  10.  vol.  23  ;  of  Caleb  Brack- 
en, agent.  Flushing,  Ohio,  for  John  C.  Hoge,  §2,  to 
16,  vol.  22. 


Southern  Soup-House. 
The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Green 
sireet,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  and  Spruce 
and  Pine  streets,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  to 
the  poor  gratis,  from  11  to  1  o'clock.  Dona- 
tions in  flour,  rice,  meat  or  vegetables,  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Matron  at  the  House, 
or  in  money  by  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  No.  144  South  Fourth  street. 


Northern  Soup-House. 
The  Northern  Soup  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  opened  their  House  in  Fourth 
street  above  Brown,  for  the  distribution  of  soup, 
and  it  will  continue  open  every  day  (Pirst- 
days  excepted)  during  the  inclement  season, 
to  all  persons  who  may  apply  properly  recom- 
mended, betw  een  the  hours  of  11  and  1  o'clock, 
p.  m. 

Donations  in  money,  fuel,  flour,  potatoes, 
beans,  &<J..,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Charles  J.  Sutter,  President,  No.  98  Callow  hill 
Rtreel ;  John  Thomas,  Treasurer,  Pront  above 
Market  street;  Horatio  C  Wood,  Chestnut 
street  below  Second;  Samuel  H.  Davis,  north- 
east corner  of  Fourth  and  George  streets  ;  Jos. 
Reakirt,  south-east  corner  of  Third  and  Cal- 
lowhill  streets  ;  or  by  any  other  member  of  the 
society. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted,  an  intelligent  young  man  lo  have 
the  care  of  a  small  class  of  Boys  in  the  Pri- 
mary English  branches.  For  further  infor- 
mation, inquire  at  No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  the  Boys'  Reading  School,  at 
West-town.  Apply  lo  Nathan  Sharpies,  Con- 
cord ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington;  Henry 
Cope,  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BRITISH  FRIEND. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Edited  by  W.  &.  R.  Smeal, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Each  number  contains  28  pages  royal  octavo. 
Terms,  two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance;  Foreign 
postage  paid. 

The  contents  of  this  Journal  are  Doctrinal,  Philan- 
thropic and  Literary  Essays,  &c,  original  and  select- 
ed. Its  pages  present  much  that  is  interesting  to 
many  Friends  in  America,  and  its  circulation  among 
us,  it  is  thought,  might  be  advantageously  enlarged. 

Address  post-paid  J.  S.  Lippincott,  No.  65  Marshall 
street,  or  No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Purchase,  on 
Fourth-day,  27th  ult.,  George  Dillwyn  Kimber,  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  Harriet  Ann,  daughter  of 
Charles  Miller,  of  Harrison,  Westchester  county,  New 
York. 

 ,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 

Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  Harts- 
horne  and  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  of 

this  city. 


Died,  in  the  Second  month,  1848,  at  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  Edward  Upton,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  a  worthy  member  and  elder  of 
Plains  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1848,  of 

lingering  disease,  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age,  Mary 
Heald,  wife  of  Sidwell  Heald,  and  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel  and  Susanna  Hicklin.  She  was  a  member  of 
Middleton  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting,  and  from 
early  life  was  remarkable  for  her  orderly  conduct  in 
meeting.  For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  frequently  remarked  to  her  husband,  that  she  be- 
lieved  her  time  here  would  be  short ;  and  often  retired 
alone  to  read  religious  books.  In  the  last  few  days  of 
her  life  she  said  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  resigned. 

 ,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county, 

New  York,  Mary  M.  Upton,  daughter  of  the  late  Ed. 
ward  Upton,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
worth)',  exemplary  member  of  Plains  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  was  firm  in  her  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples, doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  religious  Society  ; 
and  often  sorrowfully  lamented  the  situation  of  those 
who  had  departed  therefrom.  For  many  years,  al- 
though suffering  at  times  great  bodily  affliction,  s'le 
devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  aged  parents  in  their 
declining  health,  and  was  greatly  endeared  to  her 
friends  by  her  kindness  and  sympathy  in  affliction. 
Under  all  her  trials  she  was  remarkably  preserved 
from  a  disposition  to  murmur  or  complain  at  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Divine  will ;  thus  leaving  to  her  sur- 
viving relatives  and  friends  an  example  of  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  affordii  g  a  consoling  evi- 
dence that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
her  redeemed  spirit  has  risen  from  the  trials  of  time, 
into  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  prepared  for  the  hum- 
ble,  lowly  ibllowcrs  of  our  dear  Redeemer. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  this  city,  at  the  residence 

of  his  father,  Robert  Pcarsall,  Robert  Pearsall,  Jr., 
aged  21  years. 
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History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 
1730. 

(Concluded  from  page  130  ) 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  enabled  our  read- 
ers to  judge  for  themselves  whether,  in  our 
estimate  of  Dr.  Madden's  far-seeing  wisdom, 
we  have  used  any  exaggeration. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
his  was  a  mind  singularly  well  balanced  and 
perspicuous — "  Ponderibus  lib  rat  a  suis." 

The  only  other  writings  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
"  Reflections  and  Resolutions  prope;  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  as  to  their  conduct  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  as  Landlords,  as 
Masters  of  Families,  as  Protestants,  as  descend- 
ed from  British  Ancestors,  as  Country  Gentle- 
men and  Farmers,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as 
Members  of  Parliament ;"  and  "  A  letter  to  the 
Dublin  Society  on  the  improving  of  their  Fund, 
and  the  Manufactures,  Tillage,  &c,  of  Ire- 
land." Strange  to  say,  both  these  productions 
were  almost  as  rare  as  the  one  to  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader,  until 
the  former  was  reprinted  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution, and  may  now  sometimes  be  found  upon 
our  stalls.  The  copy  which  we  have  seen  is 
jone  of  the  original  edition,  at  present  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It  has  bound 
up  with  it  the  letter  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
which  does  not  appear,  as  neither  does  the 
preface,  in  the  reprint.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  it  referred  to,  with  considerable 
interest,  by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Times  Commissioner,"  as 
Containing  many  valuable  suggestions  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  might  be  acted  upon 
with  advantage.  One  of  the  resolutions  which 
he  proposes  for  adoption  is — 

"  That  we  will,  as  Protestant  gentlemen  in 
Ireland,  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  over  our 
countrymen  from  the  delusions  and  ignorance 
jthey  are  kept  in  by  their  popish  priests,  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  their  misery." 

And  had  the  government  or  the  gentry  of 
hat  day  been  only  duly  sensible  of  the  impor- 


tance of  such  an  object,  and  followed  the  advice 
so  ably  and  honestly  given  to  them,  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  present  aspect  of  Ireland  ! 

The  following  observations  are  scarcely  less 
applicable  now,  than  they  were  then,  to  the 
distracted  state  of  our  unhappy  country  : — 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  world,  and 
too  much  felt  by  ourselves,  that  this  poor  king- 
dom is  divided,  or  rather  torn  in  pieces,  by 
two  religions  ;  and,  which  is  ever  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other,  into  two  opposite  factions 
in  the  state.  It  is  true,  the  terrible  contests 
that  arise  from  hence,  and  which,  after  spilling 
oceans  of  blood,  laid  waste  our  country,  are,  [ 
hope,  pretty  well  over,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
can  never  disturb  us  more;  for  though  there 
is  a  superiority  of  one  side  as  to  numbers,  yet 
the  advantage  of  arms,  strength,  and  power, 
is  so  entirely  on  the  other,  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  prospect  of  dangers  from  that 
quarter.  However,  it  is  certain  that  our  con- 
tinuing thus  divided  has  had  very  mischievous 
consequences  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  it 
lessons  our  natural  weight  and  strength,  and 
makes  us  as  spiritless  and  inactive  as  a  para- 
lytic body,  when  one  half  of  it  is  dead  or  just 
dragged  about  by  the  other.  I?  often  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  poor  Italian  in  London,  who 
had  a  little  twin  brother  that  grew  out  of  his 
breast,  whom  he  carefully  nourished  and  cher- 
ished, being  sensible  that  when  his  brother 
died,  he  could  not  long  survive  him  ;  and  I 
have  often  considered  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  in  this  light,  who  are  closely  uni- 
ted, and  must  as  inevitably  flourish  and  decay 
together.  With  the  utmost  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare  and  the  general  good  of  Ireland,  I  must 
say,  that  whilst  our  religious  differences  sub- 
sist here,  (at  least  on  the  foot  they  now  stand,) 
we  can  never  be  a  thriving  or  a  happy  people; 
and  that,  therefore,  until  the  state  thinks  fit  to 
interpose  further  than  they  have  yet  done,  and 
order  proper  methods  for  converting  the  poor 
natives,  every  Protestant  gentleman  should  use 
his  endeavours  to  that  good  end,  by  his  influ- 
ence and  authority,  by  familiarity  and  favour, 
by  persuasion  and  reasoning,  and,  where  they 
can  read,  by  dispersing  proper  books  and  tracts 
among  them." 

Having  described  the  vast  drain  of  money 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  supporting  their 
own  enormous  ecclesiastical  system,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  also  the  vast  loss  of 
labour,  equivalent  to  wealth,  occasioned  by 
their  numerous  holidays,  he  thus  proceeds:  — 

"  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  our  priests,  with  their  old  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  heretics,  were  the  chief  authors  of  the 
dreadful  rebellion  and  horrid  murders  in  1641, 
which  swept  away  near  two  hundred  thousand 


souls,  destroyed  our  houses  and  towns,  and 
kept  us  to  this  day  without  peace,  or  people, 
or  trade;  whereas,  had  the  happy  condition 
Irelan.i  was  then  in  continued  till  now,  we 
should  have  been  one  of  the  most  thriving  na- 
tions in  Europe.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
guilt  of  the  popish  priests  herein  is  too  confest 
and  evident  to  want  any  proofs  ;  for  the  world 
has  seen  it  fully  and  undeniably  charged  on 
them  in  a  number  of  histories  and  memoirs  of 
those  times  ;  and  I  believe  no  papist  who  has 
read  them  can  doubt  this  fact.  Indeed,  the 
encomiums  given  by  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth's 
Bull,  (dated  May  17,  164-2,)  to  those  murder- 
ers  of  heretics,  is  in  itself  so  glaring  an  evi- 
dence of  this  miserable  truth,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  dwell  upon  a  thousand  others  which 
can  he  produced  fur  it.  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  also  a  great  hand  in  all  the  troubles  of 
'88,  and  the  slaughters,  and  ravage,  and  burn- 
ing of  houses  which  it  occasioned  ;  and  though 
both  these  fatal  events  tumbled,  like  ill-con- 
trived mines,  on  their  own  heads,  who  set  them 
on  fire,  and  proved  an  increase  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  yet  the  nation  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered the  loss  of  blood  and  spirits  occasioned 
thereby." 

It  is  surely  to  be  lamented  that  a  genius  so 
rare  was  not  employed  upon  the  production  of 
other  works,  by  which,  in  his  day,  he  might 
have  achieved  for  himself  a  high  reputation, 
and  which  an  enlightened  posterity  would  glad- 
ly recognize  as  worthy  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance. But,  while  he  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  arts  and  literature,  it  was  more  by  drawing 
forth  the  powers  of  others,  than  by  exhibiting 
his  own. 

That  he  should  have  shrunk,  in  his  own 
day,  from  giving  publicity  to  conjectures  and 
speculations,  of  which  copious  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  not  at  all 
so  surprising  as  that  he  should  have  ever  em- 
bodied them  in  a  readable  form,  and  taken  so 
much  pains,  by  passing  them  through  the 
press,  to  give  them  a  permanent  existence. 
They  could  not  be  read  then  as  we  can  read 
them  now,  by  the  light  of  events  ;  and  must 
have  appeared  the  hallucinations  of  a  crazy 
visionary,  rather  than  the  deeply-pondered 
forecastings  of  a  most  penetrating  understand- 
ing. And,  as  there  was  no  class  upon  whose 
sympathy  he  could  calculate — no  "  fit  audi- 
ence," not  even  "  a  few,"  by  whom  his  specu- 
lative imaginings  would  be  gravely  entertained 
— he  shrank,  with  the  instinctive  sensitiveness 
of  genius,  from  the  ridicule  which  his  published 
lucubrations  would  be  sure  to  provoke — 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

That  he  judged  erroneously  in  some  particu- 
lars, may  be  fully  admitted ;  and  that  whimsi- 
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cal  and  eccentric  notions  are  to  be  found  min- 
gled in^MEe  confusion  with  his  most  felicit- 
ous thougnts-and  conjectures,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Nor  can  this  surprise  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  yg^what  might  be  expected.  Dr. 
Madden  had^pre  of  Democritus  than  of  Her- 
aclitus  in  his  composing.  He  was  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  who  blended  pleasantness  with 
his  wisdom  ;  and  could  at  one  time  be  as  spor- 
tive and  volatile,  as  he  was,  at  another,  erudite 
and  profound.  But,  that  he  should  have  been 
right  in  so  many  particulars ;  that  the  then 
future  course  of  history  in  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  England,  should  have  been  by  him,  in  its 
leading  features,  so  clearly  foreseen  ;  that  he 
should  have  intimated,  with  an  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness, terrible  convulsions  in  France,  at  a 
time  accurately  synchronizing  with  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  that  very  change  in  the  system 
of  the  papacy  w  hich  is  now  being  realized,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  it,  by  Pius 
the  Ninth — all  this,  surely,  indicates  not  only 
a  very  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
uiid  u  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs,  but,  what  is,  perhaps,  rarer  still,  a 
healthy  action  of  all  the  faculties,  unperturbed 
and  unclouded  by  faction  or  prejudice,  and  a 
calm  serenity  of  contemplative  observation  and 
reflection, 

Above  the  arrow?,  shouts,  and  fears  of  men, 

of  which  we  know  no  more  signal  example. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  while  he  spe- 
culated so  freely  respecting  every  other  coun- 
try, he  has  no  anticipations  respecting  his  own, 
in  which  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  strenuously 
labouring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future 
prosperity?     Was  it  that  Ireland,  then,  as 
now,  presented  a  problem  to  the  politician  and 
the  philosopher,  the  solution  of  which  was  not 
easy  ?    It  certainly  did  exhibit  an  aspect  from 
which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  di- 
vine the  future.     Liberty  secured,  and  the 
constitution   preserved,  by  the  slavery  of  a 
nation,  and  the  triumph  of  a  faction  ;  the  penal 
laws  in  full  force;  a  whole  people  prostrate;  a 
privileged  few  ascendant,  and  this  ascendency 
party  contented  to  be  mocked  by  the  forms  o! 
constitutional  government,  and  exulting  in  a 
species  of  legislative  bondage  !    Who  could 
tell  what  the  end  was  to  be?    Who  could  de- 
clare what  would  become  of  this  fantastic 
structure,  when  the  inert  masses  on  which  it 
was  built  should  become  instinct  with  motion 
and  life — when   the  breath  of  the  agitator 
should  summon  into  activity  the  slumbering 
energies  that  had  so  long  been  spell-bound  ? 
Who  could  then  foresee  distinctly  what  would 
now  seem  such  an  inevitable  result?    And  if 
that  end  was  visible  lo  Dr.  Madden's  mental 
ken,  the  time  was  not  propitious  lor  any  such 
disclosure  of  his  views  as  would  have  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  our  rulers  ;  who  would  lain 
keep  this  country  in  as  great  subjection  to 
England,  as  the  Popish  were  to  the  Protestant 
party  in  Ireland.    The  then  recent  examples 
of  Swift  and  Molyneux,  afforded  but  little  en- 
couragement to  any  one  who  might  lx>  dispos- 
ed lo  speculate  upon  his  country's  independ- 
ence.   And   In-,  therefore,  wisely  contented 
himself  with  doing  what  he  could,  by  aiding, 
both  with  his  purse  and  his  personal  influence^ 


in  every  project  by  which  Ireland  might  be 
advanced  in  social  apd  intellectual  improve- 
ment— while  he  indulged  the  bent  of  his  geni- 
us, as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  in  those 
conjectures  respecting  foreign  states,  which 
are  marked  by  such  prophetic  shrewdness  ;  a 
liberty  which  he  could  not  take  nearer  home, 
without  alarming  the  fears,  and  provoking  the 
jealousies,  of  many  amongst  the  great  and 
powerful  ;  and  probably  drawing  down  upon 
himself  a  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  or,  of  being 
a  mover  and  contriver  of  sedition,  and  an  ene- 
my to  the  settlement  at  the  revolution. 


For  "  The  Friend.'? 


Travels  in  Peru. 


BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

(Concluded  from  page  1S2.) 

"  I  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  de 
scription  of  four  and  twenty  hours  which  1 
passed  during  a  journey  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Puna  region. 

"On  the  12th  of  January,  1840,  having 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut  of  a  Puna  shepherd 
I  awoke  next  morning  at  daybreak.  The  sun 
was  just  beginning  to  cast  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  snow-capped  tops  of  the  Cordillera 
Through  the  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  chimney,  there 
penetrated  a  feeble  light,  just  sufficient  to  show 
the  misery  and  poverty  that  prevailed  in  the 
interior  of  the  habitation.  I  rose  from  the 
resting-place  on  which,  only  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously, I  had  stretched  myself  exhausted  by 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  raising  the  cow-hide, 
which  closed  the  doorway  of  the  hut,  I  crept 
out  to  make  preparations  for  the  continuance 
of  my  journey. 

"  1  saddled  my  mule,  and  put  into  the  sad- 
dle-bags a  small  supply  of  food.  Whilst  I  was 
thus  engaged,  one  of  those  fierce  little  dogs 
which  are  domiciled  in  every  Indian  hut,  slily 
watched  my  movements;  and  though  he  had 
rested  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  during  the  night, 
yet  he  was  only  prevented,  by  the  repeated 
threats  of  his  master,  from  making  an  attack 
upon  me.  My  Indian  host  handed  me  my 
gun  ;  I  paid  for  my  night's  lodging  by  a  few 
reals  and  some  paper  cigars  ;  and  having  ask- 
ed him  to  direct  me  on  my  way,  I  rode  off 
whilst  he  was  expressing  his  gratitude,  and  his 
kind  wishes  in  the  words,  4  Dios  lo  pague  /' 

"The  sky  was  overhung  by  a  thick  mist, 
and  the  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  covered  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  On  my  way  I  met  an  old  Indian 
woman  driving  her  sheep.  The  bleating  flock 
moved  slowly  on,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  in  the 
snow,  and  seeming  impatient  till  the  genial  sun 
should  dispel  the  mist  and  dissolve  the  white 
covering  which  overspread  their  scanty  pas- 
ture. 

"  My  road  lay  along  a  gentle  acclivity,  in- 
terspersed with  rocks  and  swamps,  which  often 
obliged  me  to  make  wide  detours.  The 
swamps  are  dangerous  enemies  to  travellers  in 
the  Puna,  who,  with  their  horses  and  mules, 
sometimes  sink  into  them  and  perish.  Even 
in  the  most  open  part  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
easy  lo  discern  the  swamps,  and  the  ground 
often  sinks  beneath  ihe  rider  where  he  least 


expects  it.  At  length  the  sun  began  to  dis- 
perse the  mist,  and  the  snow  gradually  melted 
beneath  his  burning  rays.  Inspired  with  new 
vigour,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  wild  solitude 
around  me.  1  was  now  on  one  of  the  level 
heights  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
both  sides  arose  the  high  Cordillera  summits 
crowned  with  eternal  ice  ;  detached  peaks  here 
and  there  towering  to  the  skies.  Behind  me 
lay,  deeper  and  deeper,  the  dark  valleys  of  the 
lower  mountain  regions,  which,  with  the  scarce- 
ly discernible  Indian  villages,  receded  in  the 
distance,  till  they  blended  with  the  line  of  the 
horizon.  Before  me  stretched  the  immeasura- 
ble extent  of  the  level  heights,  at  intervals  bro- 
ken by  ridges  of  hills.  It  seemed  as  though 
here,  in  the  snow  plains  of  the  Cordillera,  Na- 
ture had  breathed  out  her  last  breath.  Here 
life  and  death  meet  together,  as  it  were  to 
maintain  the  eternal  struggle  between  being 
and  annihilation. 

"  How  little  life  had  the  sun  yet  wakened 
around  me  1  The  dull  yellow  Puna  grass, 
scarcely  the  length  of  one's  finger,  blended  its 
tint  with  the  greenish  hue  of  the  glaciers.  Not 
a  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere ; 
no  fly  nor  winged  insect  of  any  kind  was  dis- 
cernible. A  beetle  or  a  toad  creeping  from 
their  holes,  were  all  that  rewarded  the  search 
of  the  naturalist. 

"  As  I  journeyed  onward,  animate  life  awa- 
kened in  rich  variety  around  me.  Birds,  few 
in  species,  but  numerous  in  individuals,  every- 
where met  my  view.  Herds  of  vicunas  ap- 
proached me  with  curious  gaze,  and  then  on  a 
sudden  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  In 
the  distance  I  observed  stately  groups  of  hu 
anacus  turning  cautiously  to  look  at  me,  and 
then  passing  on.  The  Puna  stag  slowly  ad- 
vanced  from  his  lair  in  the  mountain  recesses, 
and  fixed  on  me  his  large,  black,  wondering 
eyes;  whilst  the  nimble  rock  rabbits  playfully 
disported  and  nibbled  herbage  growing  in  the 
mountain  crevices. 

"  I  had  wandered  for  some  hours  admiring 
the  varieties  of  life  in  this  peculiar  alpine  re 
gion,  when  I  stumbled  against  a  dead  mule 
The  poor  animal  had  probably  sunk  beneath 
his  burden,  and  had  been  left  by  his  driver  tc 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  My  presence 
startled  three  voracious  condors,  which  vver« 
feeding  on  the  dead  carcass.  These  kings 
the  air  proudly  shook  their  crowned  heads,  anr 
darted  at  me  furious  glances  with  their  blood 
red  eyes.  Two  of  them  rose  on  their  gian 
wings,  and  in  narrowing  circles  hovered  threat 
eningly  above  my  head,  whilst  the  third,  croak 
ing  fiercely,  kept  guard  over  the  booty, 
cocked  my  gun  in  readiness  for  defence,  an> 
cautiously  rode  past  the  menacing  group,  witr. 
out  the  least  desire  of  further  disturbing  thei 
banquet.  These  condors  were  the  only  hostil 
animals  I  encountered  in  this  part  of  tr 
Puna. 

"  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternooi 
and  I  had  ridden  on  a  continuous  though  grt 
dual  ascent  since  sunrise.  My  panting  mu 
slackened  his  pace,  and  seemed  unwillir. 
to  mount  a  rather  steep  ascent  which  we  hf 
now  arrived  at.  To  relieve  him,  I  dismoun 
ed,  and  began  walking  at  a  rapid  pace.  Bl 
I  soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  rarefied  atmo™ 
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phere,  and  I  experienced  an  oppressive  sensa- 
tion which  I  had  never  known  before.  I  stood 
still  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  myself,  and 
then  tried  to  advance  ;  but  an  indescribable  op- 
pression overcame  me.  My  heart  throbbed 
audibly  ;  my  breathing  was  short  and  inter- 
rupted. A  world's  weight  seemed  to  be  upon 
my  chest ;  my  lips  swelled  and  burst ;  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  my  eyelids  gave  way,  and 
blood  flowed  from  them.  In  a  few  moments 
my  senses  began  to  leave  me.  I  could  neither 
see,  hear,  nor  feel  distinctly.  A  grey  mist 
floated  before  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  myself  in- 
volved in  that  struggle  between  life  and  death 
which,  a  short  time  before,  I  fancied  I  could 
discern  on  the  face  of  nature.  Had  all  the 
riches  of  earth  awaited  me  a  hundred  feet 
higher,  I  could  not  have  stretched  out  my  hand 
towards  them. 

"  In  this  half  senseless  state  I  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground,  until  I  felt  sufficiently  recover- 
ed to  remount  my  mule.  One  of  the  Puna 
storms  was  now  gathering,  thunder  and  light- 
ning accompanied  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
very  soon  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground.  In 
a  short  time  I  discovered  that  I  had  missed  my 
way.  Unluckily  I  pursued  the  fresh  track  of 
a  herd  of  vicunas,  which  led  me  directly  into 
a  swamp.  My  mule  sank,  and  was  unable  to 
extricate  herself.  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
Nevertheless,  I  cautiously  alighted,  and  with 
incredible  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  digging  out 
with  a  dagger  the  mud  in  which  the  animal's 
legs  were  firmly  fixed,  and  at  length  I  got  him 
back  to  a  solid  footing.  After  wandering 
about  in  various  directions,  I  at  length  recov- 
ered the  right  path,  which  was  marked  by 
numerous  skeletons  protruding  above  the  snow. 
These  were  the  remains  of  beasts  of  burthen, 
which  had  perished  on  their  journeys ;  a  wel- 
come, though  an  ominous  guide  to  the  wander- 
jing  traveller.  The  clouds  now  suddenly  sep- 
"'[larated,  and  the  blazing  light  of  the  tropical 
jsun  glared  dazzlingly  on  the  white  plain  of 
snow.  In  a  moment  I  felt  my  eyes  stricken 
with  surumpe. 

Suffering  the  most  violent  pain,  and  tor- 
mented by  the  apprehension  of  blindness,  I 
with  great  difficulty  pursued  my  way.  My 
mule  could  scarcely  wade  through  the  sward, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  thick  ; 
nd  night  was  advancing.  I  had  lost  all  feei- 
ng in  my  feet,  my  benumbed  fingers  could 
carcely  hold  the  bridle,  and  I  well  knew  that 
he  nearest  point  at  which  I  could  obtain  the 
heller  of  a  human  habitation  was  eight  Ger- 
an  miles  distant.  I  was  beginning  to  give 
yself  up  for  lost,  when  I  observed  a  cave  be- 
eath  an  overhanging  rock.  Mother  Nature, 
n  whose  service  1  had  undertaken  my  long 
nd  perilous  wanderings,  at  that  critical  June- 
s'^ ure,  provided  for  me  a  retreat,  though  in  one 
l|0Sl1  )f  her  rudest  sheltering  places.  I  entered  the 
°f "  ;ave,  which  protected  me  securely  against  the 
>vind  and  the  snow.  Having  unsaddled  my 
eft*jmule,  I  made  a  bed  of  my  saddle,  clothes  and 
°)l  ooncho.  I  tied  the  animal  to  a  stone,  and 
i?  "1  vhilst  he  eagerly  regaled  himself  with  the  lit- 
iiuilN  ]e  grass  that  was  not  buried  beneath  the  snow, 
«e  .  satisfied  my  hunger  with  some  roasted  maize 
sino*  md  cheese. 

*  M   "  Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  lay 


down  to  sleep  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  fallen  into 
a  slumber,  than  I  was  awaked  by  a  violent 
smarting  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  su- 
rumpe. There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
sleep.  The  night  seemed  endless.  When  the 
dawn  of  morning  appeared,  I  made  an  effort 
to  open  my  eyes,  which  were  closed  with  co- 
agulated blood.  On  looking  around  me,  I  be- 
held all  the  horror  of  my  situation.  A  human 
corpse  had  served  for  my  pillow.  Shuddering 
I  went  in  search  of  my  mule,  for  I  was  eager 
to  hurry  from  this  dismal  spot ;  but  my  misery 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  poor  beast  lay 
dead  on  the  ground  ;  in  his  ravenous  hunger 
he  had  eaten  of  the  poisonous  garbancillo. 
What  could  I  do!  In  despair  I  turned  back 
to  the  cave. 

"The  sun  had  now  fully  risen,  and  his  ge- 
nial rays  diffused  warmth  over  this  frozen 
region.  Somewhat  roused  by  the  reviving 
light  and  life  around  me,  I  began  to  examine 
the  body  of  my  lifeless  companion.  Haply, 
thought  I,  he  may  be  one  of  my  own  race ;  a 
traveller  who  has  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
No.  He  was  a  half-caste  Indian,  and  many 
deadly  wounds  on  his  head,  showed  that  he 
had  died  of  the  slings  of  Indian  robbers,  who 
had  stripped  him  even  of  his  clothes,  and  con- 
cealed the  body  in  the  cave. 

"  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock  rabbit, 
then  collecting  some  fuel,  I  kindled  a  fire,  and 
roasted  the  little  animal,  which  afforded  me  no 
very  savoury  breakfast.  I  then  waited  pa- 
tiently in  the  hope  that  some  timely  help  would 
deliver  me  from  my  dreary  situation. 

"It  was  about  noon.  I  heard  a  monoto- 
nous short  cry.  With  joy  I  recognized  the 
well-known  sound.  I  climbed  up  the  nearest 
rock,  and  looking  down  into  a  hollow,  I  per- 
ceived two  Indians  whom  I  had  seen  the  day 
before,  driving  their  llamas  to  the  nearest  mine 
works.  I  prevailed  on  them,  by  the  gift  of  a 
little  tobacco,  to  let  me  have  one  of  their  llamas 
to  carry  my  luggage,  and  having  strewed  a 
few  handsfull  of  earth  on  the  corpse  of  the 
murdered  man,  I  departed." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sobriety  and  Watchfulness. 

The  religion  of  the  early  Friends  was  not 
speculative  or  sentimental,  but  practical  ;  nei- 
ther was  it  carnal,  but  mighty  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pulling  down  the 
strong  holds  of  sin,  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Hence  their  great  concern  that  new  or  young 
converts  should  keep  upon  the  watch  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,  that  being  armed  through 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  they  might  resist  his 
temptations,  and  show  the  reality  of  their  reli- 
gion by  its  genuine  purity.  One  of  the  wiles 
of  the  grand  deceiver  at  this  day,  is  to  substi- 
tute a  profession  for  submission  to  the  inward 
power — an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  work 
which  the  Saviour  fulfilled  upon  the  cross, 
without  bowing  to  his  yoke  and  cross  within — 
a  disposition  to  be  esteemed  true  Christians, 
and  yet  living  in  the  love  and  friendships  of 
the  world,  which  is  at  enmity  with  God,  des 


pising  the  simplicity  and  self-d^uat,*  which 
Christ  leads  his  real  followers  info?.  *- 

One  of  these  experimental  Christians  has 
this  counsel :  "All  young  men  and  maidens 
unto  whom  God  hath  given  the  knowledge  of 
his  saving  Truth,  be  ye  sober ^>jnd  watchful  ; 
for  many  and  strong  are  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  to  overcome  you  and  to  bring  you  back 
again  into  Egypt's  bondage.  Stand  fust  in  him 
who  hath  called  you,  being  girded  with  the 
Truth,  that  you  may  be  able  to  encounter  the 
enemy  of  your  souls,  which  way  soever  he  ap- 
pears, having  upon  your  heads  the  helmet  of 
salvation  —  the  breastplate  of  righteousness — 
the  shield  of  faith  and  sound  judgment,  and  the 
spiritual  sword  girded  about  your  loins.  If 
you  keep  in  this  armour,  the  enemy  cannot 
touch  you. 

"The  saving  Truth  which  God  hath  made 
known  in  our  day,  doth  redeem  all  who  love 
and  obey  it,  from  all  evil  whatsoever,  and  out 
of  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity. 
It  sets  free  from  every  evil  word  and  work, 
discovers  sin  in  the  seed,  bud  and  root  thereof, 
and  gives  power  to  slay  it  there,  before  it 
breaks  forth  into  action.  For  as  it  is  inward 
and  spiritual,  it  gives  an  inward  and  spiritual 
sight  of  the  man  of  sin  fa  all  his  wiles  and 
temptations  in  the  conception  thereof,  and 
arms  all  who  believe  in  it  against  the  enemy's 
power.  Being  greater  than  the  enemy,  it  is 
able  to  subdue  his  power  in  all  mankind,  and 
to  redeem  them  from  their  vain  conversation, 
making  them  capable  to  serve,  worship  and 
obey  trie  living  God,  which  none  can  do  while 
they  are  in  the  evil  deeds  of  the  world.  Nei- 
ther pride,  covetousness,  drunkenness,  glutto- 
ny, theft,  murder,  adultery,  idolatry,  hypoc- 
risy, nor  any  ungodliness  whatsoever,  can 
have  any  power  or  prevalency  over  them,  who 
keep  the  word  of  faith,  which  is  nigh  in  their 
hearts.  Such  are  clothed  with  the  armour  of 
li^ht,  and  they  are  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  enemy  of  their  souls — and  through 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  receive  victory  over 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave. 

"  These  are  plants  of  righteousness  in  our 
day,  daily  watered  and  pruned  by  the  Father's 
right  hand,  and  grow  up  as  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, the  planting  of  the  Lord,  bringing  forth 
fruits  in  due  season  to  the  praise  of  His  name, 
who  hath  called  I  hem  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Helping  one  Another. 

From  Sarah  Grubb's  account  of  the  religi- 
ous services  of  George  Dillwyn,  Rebecca 
Jones,  and  herself,  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  they 
found  many  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  good  old 
way,  while  they  fell  in  with  others  who  were 
united  in  true  fellowship,  and  were  striving  to 
help  one  another  rather  than  lay  them  waste. 
They  had  many  private  opportunities  in 
Friends'  families,  where  counsel  and  encour- 
agement often  unexpectedly  opened  ;  which  she 
says,  "  were  ministered  under  the  precious  influ- 
ence of  divine  love  and  life  ;  wherein  the  spirits 
of  a  remnant  were  cemented  together,  in  a  de- 
gree of  holy  fellowship,  and  an  exercise  gener- 
ally prevailed  to  help  one  another  forward  in 
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the  new  uud  Hving  way-  This  in  many  places 
lies  much  unoccupied,  the  travellers  having 
got  into  paths  so  u  idely  different,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  it,  and  when  found,  so  to 
believe  in  its  rectitude,  as  to  make  straight  steps 
therein." 

That  the  Dord's  children  are  led  through 
various  baptisms  for  their  humilialion  and  re- 
finement,  is  apparent  from  the  records  of  this 
dear  Friend,  who  was  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  spiritual  gifts.  But  like 
every  true  born  child  she  was  afraid  to  trust  to 
them  or  to  former  experience,  but  sincerely 
desired  to  be  taken  frequently  to  the  washing- 
pool,  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  self-confi- 
dence might  be  removed.  "  During  my  stay 
in  and  about  Cork,"  she  says,  "  1  had  frequent 
occasions  humbly  to  commemorate  the  wis- 
dom, mercy  and  power  of  our  gracious  Helper, 
who  in  time  of  deep  humiliation  and  adversity, 
sustained  my  poor  tossed  soul  :  and  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  holy  faith  which  I  knew  to  be  his 
own  immediate  gift,  gave  me  to  see  his  all- 
sufficiency,  and  my  own  nothingness;  and 
after  melting  all  that  was  within  me,  by  his 
humbling  dispensations,  saw  meet  again  to 
renew  his  image  upon  my  heart,  and  to  cause 
me  to  experience  more  largely  the  work  of  the 
new  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  ever  abiding 
in  lowliness  of  mind,  and  treading  the  courts 
of  the  Lord  with  holiness  and  fear.  Oh  !  said 
my  soul,  withhold  not  from  me  whatever  hath 
this  tendency.  Let  the  voice  of  the  Holy  One 
go  forth,  which  saith,  'cut  down  the  tree,'  ra- 
ther than  it  should  overspread,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  to  dishonour  the  great  and  excellent 
Name;  nevertheless  may  that  which  is  pure 
be  fastened,  as  with  a  band  of  iron  in  the  ten- 
der grass  of  the  field,  that  so  humility  and 
simplicity  may  spring,  and  more  loudly  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Most  High  reigns  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  of  his  own  pre- 
cious gifts  and  favours,  to  whomsoever  he 
will." 

These  are  not  outside  formal  Christians. 
They  are  made  by  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
branches  of  the  true  Vine,  and  enduring  stead- 
fastly the  purging  operation  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  they  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  church.  They  are  flesh 
of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  as  the  primi- 
tive Christians  declared  they  were;  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church.  And 
as  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  so  neither 
can  these  hate  or  war  with  one  another.  But 
drawing  their  life  from  the  Vine,  I  hey  are  in 
sweet  and  tender  unity  with  one  another,  striv- 
ing to  help  one  another  in  the  right  way. 


Soilness  of  Sea-Water. — In  the  Northern 
and  Arctic  Seas  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
has  been  found  by  Dr.  Marcct,  Mr.  Scoresby, 
and  Dr.  Fyfc,  102G.7,  and  nearly  the  same  at 
all  depths.  Under  the  equator,  1028.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  1028.82,  showing  this  sea  to 
be  considerably  sailer  than  that  of  the  oceans 
which  surround  the  globe.  But  the  saltest,  at 
least  the  heaviest,  of  all  the  waters  on  the 
earth,  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  impregnated 
not  only  with  >alt,  but  also  with  sulphurous 
and  bituminous  ingredients.   The  specific  gra- 


vity has  been  found  to  be  1211,  showing  an 
impregnation  eight  times  greater  than  sea- 
water. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

We  have  already  spoken  of  many  faithful 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  first 
came  forward  in  acts  of  dedication  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  requirings  during  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  or  immediately  subse- 
quent to  its  close.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of 
others  similarly  led.  Eli  Yarnall  of  whose 
life  and  character  we  now  propose  giving  a 
brief  memoir,  was  one  who  from  early  youth 
being  much  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  pre- 
pared by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  exercise  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  to  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the 
church  militant.  He  was  horn  in  1752,  or 
the  beginning  of  17C3.  During  his  youth, 
being  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine 
Grace,  he  gladly  accepted  them, — submitted 
his  own  will,  to  the  will  of  his  God, — became 
inwardly  acquainted  with  the  motions  and 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  was  made  a  parta- 
ker of  that  blessed  liberty  and  freedom  which 
is  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Being  faithful  to 
the  manifestations  received,  he  grew  in  godli- 
ness, and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  in  spi- 
ritual gifts  and  graces  descended  upon  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1779  when  he  was 
about  26  years  of  age,  and  whilst  the  various 
exercises  which  were  preparing  him  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  were  heavy  upon  him, 
he  received  notice  of  an  appointment  from  the 
commissioners  of  Chester  county,  as  collector 
of  the  taxes  in  the  district  he  resided  in.  Be- 
side the  taxes  at  that  lime  assessed,  most  of 
which  must  go  to  the  support  of  war,  there 
were  to  be  collected  fines  for  not  taking  the 
test  oath  or  affirmation.  Of  course  Eli  Yarn- 
all  could  not  conscientiously  do  aught  under 
the  commission,  which  had  no  doubt  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  with  an  evil  intent.  On  con- 
sidering the  subject,  it  seemed  to  him  best,  in 
refusing  to  act,  to  furnish  the  commissioners 
with  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  he  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  letter  to  them.  In  this  letter 
he  says,  "Ye  may  read,  that  it  was  said 
of  old,  by  way  of  comparison,  '  The  fig-tree 
said  unto  them,  should  I  forsake  my  sweetness 
and  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees '!'  In  like  manner,  I  say  unto  you,  shall 
I  forsake  that  spirit  of  calmness,  tenderness 
and  humility,  that  breathes  peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  towards  all  men,  with  which  I 
tun,  through  mercy,  measurably  favoured,  and 
accept  of  that  power  offered  by  you,  and  exer- 
cise the  same  by  tyrannizing  over  the  con- 
sciences of  my  brethren,  violently  distressing 
and  spoiling  their  goods?  Nay, surely,  I  dare 
not  do  it,  let  my  sufferings  in  consequence 
thereof  be  never  so  great."  "  1  make  no  doubt 
but  ye  have  been  informed,  that  we  cannot, 
consistently  with  our  religious  principles,  have 
any  hand  in  setting  up  or  pulling  down  govern- 
ments. Pari  of  this  that  is  called  a  tax,  is  a 
fine  for  not  taking  a  lest  of  fidelity  to  one 


government,  and  abjuration  of  the  other,  which 
would  immediately  make  us  parties." 

The  letter  is  throughout  well-written,  and 
sets  forth  the  blessed  peaceable  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  contradiction  mani- 
fested by  its  professed  believers,  in  their  op- 
pressing tender  consciences,  and  spoiling  the 
goods  of  their  brethren,  whose  only  fault  lay 
in  their  endeavours  to  be  faithful  to  what  they 
deemed  the  commands  of  their  God.  Soon 
after,  Eli  Yarnall  was  called  on  to  exhibit 
Christian  patience  in  suffering.  For  his  refu- 
sal to  collect  these  taxes  he  was  fined  by  the 
commissioners,  and  on  the  7th  of  Seventh 
month,  1779,  a  valuable  horse  was  taken  from 
him,  to  satisfy  that  fine.  This  was  but  the 
beginning  of  this  kind  of  trial,  for  he  had  af- 
terwards to  witness  various  parts  of  his  pro- 
perty seized,  because  he  could  not  muster  as 
a  militia  man, — and  because  he  was  as  much 
opposed  inconscience,  to  paying  another  to  fight 
for  him,  as  to  fighting  himself.  During  these 
trials  he  appeared  in  the  ministry,  to  the  relief 
of  his  long  exercised  mind,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  edification  of  his  friends.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  received  a  letter  from 
John  Pemberton,  encouraging  him,  and  other 
Friends  in  that  neighbourhood  who  were  suf- 
fering because  of  their  testimony  to  the  peace- 
able nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  bear 
all  with  patience  and  resignation.  In  replying 
to  this  letter  Eli  thus  writes:  "Thy  exhorta- 
tion to  patience  and  resignation,  1  hope  will  be 
duly  regarded  ;  most  of  us  being  mercifully 
preserved  in  measure  possessors  of  that  happy 
attainment.  Our  greatest  concern,  some  of 
us  can  truly  say,  is  to  stand  faithful,  and  ap- 
prove ourselves  worthy  to  suffer  on  the  behalf 
of  Christ.  I  have  a  comfortable  hope,  that  our 
patient  sufferings  will  add  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  due  time  be  a  means  of 
inclining  the  hearts  of  others  to  seek  after  the 
pearl  of  great  price, — to  purchase  which,  many 
of  us  seem  willing  to  part  with  all, — if  it  be  the 
Divine  will." 

About  that  time,  many  suffered  much,  prin- 
cipally because  those  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  regarded  Friends'  testi- 
mony against  war  as  an  indication  of  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  This  was  not  a  sure 
criterion.  The  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Society,  were  well  fitted  to  make  its  members 
good  citizens  under  all  governments,  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  close  observer,  but 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  its  influences,  are  in 
favour  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
that  brings  all  classes  to  a  common  level,  and 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  republican 
equality,  and  equal  rights.  The  bodv  of 
Friends  therefore,  if  they  could  have  dared  to 
have  harboured  a  desire  in  the  matter,  would 
have  been  best  pleased  to  live  under  a  republic, 
— but  some  considering  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  republicans  in  asserting  and  fighting  for 
their  rights,  to  be  wrong,  and  remembering 
how  peaceably  and  comfortably  they  had  lived 
under  the  king,  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  slipped  back  from  the  stale  of  persecution 
and  privation  ihey  were  ihen  in,  to  the  peace 
and  plenty  of  their  former  condition. 

During  one  period  in  the  war,  a  number  of 
peaceable  Friends  were  dragged  from  the  com- 
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forts  of  their  homes,  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Lancaster.    Some  for  no  other  charge,  than 
for  attending  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia whilst  the  English  had  that  city  in 
possession,  and  refusing  to  take  the  test.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  confinement,  that  true- 
hearted  Christian,  and  bold,  unflinching  advo- 
cate for  the  Truth,  Abraham  Gibbons,  having 
gone  from  his  residence  at  Lampeter  to  Lan- 
caster to  see  them,  thought  it  right  to  call  on  an 
officer  of  rank  then  in  that  place,  to  see  if  any 
tiling  could  be  done  to  obtain  their  release. 
The  officer  demeaned  himself  haughtily,  when 
Abraham  was  introduced  to  his  presence;  and 
when  he  heard  the  application  on  behalf  of  (he 
innocent  men  who  were  suffering  in  prison,  he 
broke  out  in  words  of  the  following  import: 
"  You  talk  of  innocent  men  !    I  will  ask  you, 
■    whether  you  yourself  have  not  a  choice  which 
of  the  contending  powers  shall  get  the  victory  1 
For  my  part  I  believe  every  man  has  a  choice, 
and  that  you  also  must  have  one."  Abraham 
f     had  a  courage  which  danger  could  not  daunt, 
and  believing  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  the 
i     truth  plainly,  he  boldly  said :   "  Thou  hast 
I     asked  me  a  close  question,  and  my  words  may 
[j    involve  my  liberty,  but  1  shall  give  thee  a  can- 
i     did  answer.    When  I  take  into  view  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans,  and  consider  how 
r     Friends  have  to  suffer,  under  your  treatment 
;     of  them,  I  sometimes  wish  that  the  British 
might  get  the  better  of  you  ;  but  these  wishes 
e     and  feelings  [  am  liable  to  as  a  man.  When 
f|    1  gain  the  state  I  wish  to  live  in,  and  which  I 
|     believe  to  be  my  duty  to  attain  as  a  Christian, 
if     if  the  turning  of  my  hand  would  give  either 
i     parly  the  victory,  1  would  not  do  it."  The 

I  officer  was  affected  at  the  answer,  whicli  per- 
(  haps  opened  to  him  a  view  of  a  state  he  had 
8  never  before  thought  of.  His  harshness  of 
if|  manner  disappeared,  and  at  that  time,  and  ever 
b  afterwards,  he  treated  Abraham  Gibbons  with 
i  distinguishing  courtesy  and  respect.  Of 
itj    Abraham's  courage  and  faithfulness  to  his 

duty,  we  shall  hereafter  have  more  to  say  ; 
>  at  present,  we  shall  introduce  another  meek 
e  spirited  man,  whom  duty  made  bold  and  un- 
i.  flinching. 

Warner  Mifflin  having  been  appointed  with 
(  some  others  to  present  a  memorial  to  General 
«  Washington  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
J  ladelphia,  passed  across  the  battle-field  at  Ger- 
il  mantown  among  the  wounded  and  dying.  In 
d  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  General, 
,  Warner  frankly  told  him,  and  no  doubt  the 
n  scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  gave  energy  to 
i  his  expressions,  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  Revolu- 
i  tion,  and  to  all  changes  in  government  which 
i     occasion  war  and  bloodshed."    Some  years 

II  after,  whilst  Washington  was  President  of  the 
|i     United  States,  Warner  again  visited  him  on 

some  errand  of  mercy.  The  President  in  re- 
ference to  their  former  conversation,  asked 
him  on  what  principle  he  had  been  opposed  to 
the  Revolution.  "  On  the  same  principle," 
said  Warner,  "  that  I  should  be  opposed  to  a 
change  in  this  government.  All  that  ever  was 
I  gained  by  revolutions,  is  not  an  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  poor  mangled  soldier,  for  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb."  Washington  paused 
awhile  to  consider  the  position  assumed  by  the 
philanthropist,  and  then  said,  "Mr.  Mifflin,  I 


honour  your  sentiments  ;  there  is  more  in  that 
than  mankind  have  generally  considered." 

We  have  seen  in  the  above  anecdotes  the 
beneficial  influence  of  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  without  fear  or  flattery  ; — now  let  us  close 
this  number  with  an  incident  occurring  during 
the  same  period  of  lime,  which  will  show  lhe 
powerful  effect  of  Christian  meekness, — which 
wiihout  verbal  reproof, — reached  to  the  con- 
science and  subdued  the  wicked  spirit  of  a 
backsliding  clergyman,  who  had  become  a  par- 
tizan  officer. 

A  company  of  armed  republicans  from  New 
Jersey,  crossed  the  river  Delaware  into  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  intent  on  plundering  all 
the  lories  they  could  find.  They  considered 
all  Friends  in  that  class,  because  they  were 
opposed  to  war, — and  this  predatory  excursion 
could  only  be  considered  as  an  intention  of 
robbing  them,  there  being  many  residing  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  leader  of  this  com- 
pany had  been  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  had 
evidently  once  known  something  that  would 
have  taught  him  belter,  than  to  rob  the  inno- 
cent and  unresisting.  William  Blakey,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Society  of  Friends,  residing  at 
Middleloun,  was  well  known  by  repute,  as  a 
friend  of  Peace,  and  as  the  fearless  opponent 
of  war.  It  was  to  his  house  therefore  that  this 
renegade  clergyman  first  led  his  troop,  and 
commanded  them  to  seize  all  the  horses  and 
wagons,  and  load  on  the  last  as  much  of  the 
grain  as  they  would  contain.  William  Bla- 
key stood  by,  a  patient, — unresisting, — un- 
complaining, beholder  of  the  spoil  of  his  pro- 
duce, the  robbery  of  his  stock.  He  felt  the 
supporting  presence  of  his  Divine  Master  with 
him,  and  he  sought  for  the  spirit  of  supplica- 
tion wherein  he  might  not  only  be  enabled  to 
ask  strength  for  himself,  but  to  say,  "  Father 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  whal  they  do." 
The  officer  was  evidently  much  disconcerted 
at  the  quiet  Christian  submission  of  him  he 
was  wronging.  Fie  could  see  no  fear  nor  an- 
ger manifested, — he  could  hear  no  petitions,  nor 
invective,  but  he  saw  in  William  courage 
crowned  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  an  evident 
sense  of  God's  overruling  providence  sustain- 
ing and  supporting  amid  all.  He  tried  for  a 
time  what  a  domineering,  insulting,  behaviour 
would  effect,  evidently  wishing  to  provoke  the 
sufferer  to  make  some  sharp  or  angry  rebuke, 
which  might  justify  him  to  himself  for  that 
which  he  was  doing.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
proceed  to  still  greater  acts  of  outrage,  which 
he  could  not  do,  unless  he  could  feel  or  ima- 
gine some  provocation.  As  William  continu- 
ed calmly  to  look  on  the  labours  of  the  men, 
the  officer  at  last  became  silent,  and  evidently 
agitated  in  mind.  He  came  at  last  to  William, 
and  with  a  faltering  tongue,  tremulous  wiih 
emotion,  asked  him,  if  he  ever  prayed.  This 
question  was  put  to  one,  who  in  his  quiet  res- 
ignation to  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  was 
living  in  prayer, — and  he  could  answer  with 
a  modest  assurance,  that  he  had  at  limes  been 
favoured  with  access  to  the  throne  of  grace; 
and  that,  he  had  on  the  present  occasion,  been 
endeavouring  to  feel  after  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation. "  Do  you  ever  pray  for  any  one  but 
yourself?"  William  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  his  interrogator  then  said,  "  I  wish  you 


would  pray  for  me.  I  would  not  endure  the 
wretchednesss  I  now  feel,  for  all  you  are 
worth!"  By  this  lime  the  men  had  secured 
as  much  of  the  grain  as  the  wagons  and 
horses  could  carry,  and  were  ready  to  depart, 
but  the  officer  commanded  them  to  return  it  all 
whence  they  had  taken  it;  and  after  some  se- 
rious conversation  with  William,  they  ail  rode 
off,  having  done  him  no  injury. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Moyamensing  Poor,— House  of  Industry,  U. 

The  readers  of"  The  Friend"  will  probably 
remember,  that  owing  to  the  extreme  suffering 
and  destitution  which  existed  last  winter  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  of  Moyamensing, 
principally  among  the  coloured  population,  the 
sympathy  of  Friends  in  this  city  was  awakened 
to  their  situation,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  and  applied  for  their  tempo- 
rary relief.  While  listening  to  the  sad  details 
of  their  degradation  and  wretchedness,  the  in- 
quiry naturally  arose,  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  raise  them  from 
their  moral  and  physical  pollution?  Informa- 
tion was  given  at  the  time  of  the  exisience  of 
a  society  designed  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object,  by  providing  suitable  employment  for 
them,  and  inducing  them  by  such  moral  influ- 
ences as  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
to  alter  their  course  of  life.  Much  interest  has 
been  felt  by  many  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, particularly  as  some  experiments  in  a 
small  way,  and  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, made  by  that  association,  gave  reason 
to  hope  lhat  it  might  be  in  good  measure  suc- 
cessful. A  house  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  in  detail  their  plans  was  of  course* 
a  desideratum,  and  they  accordingly  appealed 
to  the  public  for  the  necessary  funds  to  build 
one.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
their  appeal  was  not  fruitless,  and  lhat  their 
wants  have  been  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  exertions  of  a  few  of  the  active  members  of 
the  society,  but  more  particularly  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  that  devoted  friend  of  the 
destitute  and  friendless,  William  J.  Mullen. 
The  house  which  has  been  erected,  is  situated 
in  Catharine  street  above  Seventh,  and  is  a 
plain  brick  building  60  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
and  4  stories  high,  and  is  appropriately  called 
the  Flouse  of  Industry.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  a  much  larger  edifice,  so  that  the 
part  which  is  erected,  is  but  about  a  fourth  of 
the  size  the  building  is  intended  to  be,  when 
sufficient  funds  are  obtained  to  finish  it  as  ori- 
ginally designed.  It  will  then  correspond 
more  nearly  with  the  Lodging-houses  for  the 
Poor  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities  in  Great  Britain,  than  it 
can  now  be  made  to  do.  The  building  how- 
ever  is  capacious  enough  to  enable  the  Mana- 
gers to  try  the  experiment  in  a  small  way  ;  and 
the  working  of  it  will  furnish  no  doubt  useful 
suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  a  larger  estab- 
lishment. 

In  a  visit  to  it  a  few  days  since,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  Moyamensing  Soup  Society 
had  very  properly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
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remove  their  soup  fixtures  to  a  small  house  on 
the  property,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
House.  By  this  arrangement,  those  who  ap- 
ply for  soup  have  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  means  adopted  for 
their  relief,  and  if  any  complain  that  they  have 
no  employment,  they  can  be  furnished  with  it 
on  the  spot.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  ave- 
nue to  the  soup-house  was  thronged  with  poor 
creatures  who  received  their  daily  portion  with 
evident  marks  of  saiisfaction.  The  liberal 
supply  which  each  received,  was  doubtless,  to 
most  of  them,  their  sole  dependence  for  food. 
On  entering  the  new  building,  the  first  object 
that  presents,  is  a  small  apartment  fitted  up 
very  much  as  an  apothecary  shop,  in  which 
medicines  and  medical  advice  a  re  dispensed  by 
physicians  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
services.  This  department  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Moyamensing  Dispensary,  and  su- 
perintended by  its  managers.  On  the  same 
floor  there  is  a  range  of  bathing-rooms,  each 
furnished  with  a  marble  bath-tub  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  with  soap,  towels,  &c. 
This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  here  the 
poor  applicants  for  aid  can  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  their  miserable  rags  being  burnt, 
they  may  be  clad  in  such  clean  cast  off  gar- 
ments as  may  be  furnished  the  Institution,  and 
thus  taught  that  cleanliness  will  be  considered 
an  essential  preliminary  to  their  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  this  retreat  from  their  wretched 
abodes. 

In  the  cellar  there  is  a  steam-boiler  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  warm  the  building,  which  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  pipes  arranged  in 
each  story.  1500  gallons  of  water  are  also 
healed  by  it  in  a  tank  placed  in  the  2nd  story, 
which  is  designed  for  washing  and  bathing 
purposes;  and  in  addition,  steam  enough  is 
•generated  to  boil  600  or  700  quarts  of  soup 
daily  in  the  adjoining  building. 

The  2nd  story  is  occupied  as  the  workshop. 
Here  as  many  as  50  poor  women  white  and 
black,  have  been  already  employed  at  a  time, 
though  the  establishment  was  only  opened  on 
the  1st  instant.  Cutting  and  sewing  carpet 
rags,  making  baskets  and  mats,  are  as  yet  the 
principal  employment  ;  it  is  expected  however, 
that  other  kinds  of  work  will  be  introduced. 
We  were  informed  that  from  five  cents  to  fifty 
cents  per  day  can  be  earned  by  the  women, 
according  to  their  industry  and  skill.  We 
noticed  lemales  at  work  who  had  children  on 
their  Inps,  and  in  other  instances  small  children 
were  standing  or  playing  near  their  mothers. 
The  managers  give  employment  to  any  poor 
persons  who  may  apply.  They  are  paid  for 
their  labour  daily.  If,  however,  they  wish 
their  earnings  to  accumulate  until  they  amount 
to  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  their  rent,  or  pur- 
chase any  necessary  article,  they  are  retained 
by  the  matron  in  attendance,  who  transfers  the 
money  to  the  cashier  of  the  institution,  and 
nn  account  is  opened  with  them.  It  is  the  in- 
tention we  understand,  to  connect  with  this 
concern  a  savings'  bank,  in  which  deposits  of 
very  small  sums  will  be  received.  This  we 
apprehend  would  be  found  to  lie  an  important 
addition  to  the  plan  ;  for  if  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially such  poor  as  will  attend  at  this  Mouse, 
can  be  induced  to  save  a  portion  of  their  earn- 


ings, even  if  it  be  but  a  few  cents  per  day,  it 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  in 
them  industry  and  economy, — an  important 
lesson  for  them  to  learn,  as  improvidence  is  so 
often  a  cause  of  their  misery.  The  intercourse 
of  the  matron  with  the  persons  employed,  will 
make  her  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
their  character,  and  enable  her  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  those  in  want  of  help,  who  may 
by  applying  be  suited  with  valuable  servants. 
The  Managers  desire,  we  are  told,  to  render  it 
an  intelligence  office,  as  the  procuring  suitable 
homes  for  the  inmates  of  the  House  is  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  they  expect  to  confer  upon 
them.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  places  in 
the  country  should  be  obtained,  as  in  that  case 
they  would  be  removed  from  many  of  the  as- 
sociations and  temptations  which  lead  them 
into  vicious  courses.  The  necessity  of  in- 
ducing the  coloured  population  of  our  large 
cities  particularly,  to  go  to  the  country,  but 
especially  of  encouraging  them  to  seek  places 
for  their  children  there,  is  more  and  more  ob- 
vious, and  cannot  be  too  strongly  laid  before 
them ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Institution  will  promote  in  mea- 
sure this  desirable  change. 

In  reference  to  the  working  department  of 
the  House,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  during  two  winters, 
showed  that  the  products  of  the  labour  of  those 
employed  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  trifling 
loss,  so  that  the  Society  were  able  to  furnish 
occupation  to  the  objects  of  their  care,  whose 
earnings  enabled  them  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter months  with  comparative  comfort,  at  the 
trifling  cost  to  the  Society  of  one  dollar  and 
four  cents  for  each  individual. 

The  third  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  school  room, 
having  a  small  class  room  at  one  end,  which 
also  serves  as  a  place  for  the  children  to  take 
their  soup,  a  supply  of  which  is  furnished  to 
each  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion, as  there  is  also  to  the  working  women  in 
the  lower  story.  From  60  to  80  scholars  are 
in  daily  attendance,  composed  of  a  class  who, 
in  most  cases,  would  grow  up  without  instruc- 
tion, and  become  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Refuge  or  prison.  This  school  was  originally 
commenced  in  Bedford  street,  by  Wrn.  J.  Mul- 
len, but  it  is  now  under  the  care  of  an  associa- 
tion of  female  Friends.  Its  continuance  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  useful  influence  on  the  children, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  indirectly  on  the  parents 
also. 

The  fourth  story  is  divided  into  apartments 
by  board  partitions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  closet,  chair,  table  and  bed.  The 
matron's  room  is  also  on  this  floor,  and  ample 
accommodations  for  washing  are  provided,  the 
Schuylkill  water  being  introduced  in  this  as 
well  as  the  other  stories  of  the  house;  and  in 
three  of  them  are  also  water  closets.  These* 
small  rooms  are  designed  for  the  use  at  pre- 
sent, of  such  homeless  and  destitute  persons 
as  may  be  deemed  suitable  occupants,  and  who 
will  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  House, 
though  no  destitute  person,  be  their  character 
what  it  may,  will,  it  is  said,  be  refused  at  least 
temporary  shelter  and  assistance.  They  may 
also  be  used  for  a  few  respectable  poor  persons 
to  work  in,  who  may  desire  more  privacy  than 


could  be  obtained  in  the  public  work  room. 
This  story,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  house, 
will  be  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  by  the 
ingenious  arrangement  before  alluded  to.  The 
whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate 
care  of  a  janitor,  who,  with  his  wife,  will  be 
expected  to  superintend  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  soup.  The  weekly  ex- 
pense for  which,  will  be  about  $1  per  day, 
which  cannot  be  considered  an  extravagant 
compensation  for  such  a  service.  The  build- 
ing has  cost  about  $3300.  The  lot,  which  is 
about  60  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep,  was  ob- 
tained for  $2300,  making  the  total  cost  $5600. 
We  understand  but  about  $3300  has  been  sub- 
scribed towards  defraying  the  expense,  leaving 
$2300  yet  to  be  procured,  which  the  well 
known  liberality  of  our  citizens,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  long  allow  to  encumber  so  interesting 
an  experiment.  That  it  may  be  successful, 
cannot  but  be  the  wish  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  the  improvement  of  a  class  of  our  fellow 
beings,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  sunk,  it 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  degradation  and  misery. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Atmosphere. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  the  pure,  fresh,  invigo- 
rating air?  and  who  is  not  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  as  displayed 
in  the  inimitable  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky  ?  This 
etherial  ocean  surrounds  us  all.  We  see  it, 
feel  it,  enjoy  it,  and  live  in  it;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  very  existence.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire a  little  into  its  constitution  and  proper- 
ties. Let  us  see  whether  it  speaks  not  to  us 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him,  whose 
all-creating  hand — 

"  Made 

The  firmament, — expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffus'd 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round." 

The  following  interesting  remarks  on  this 
subject,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend."  They 
are  extracted  from  a  much  more  extended  ar- 
ticle originally  published  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review.  A  few  sentences  have  been 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  con- 
nexion or  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
In  a  few  places  in  the  paragraphs  marked  as 
quoted,  some  slight  verbal  alterations  have 
been  made.  LLN. 

"  The  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  water-vapor,  and  am- 
monia, which,  considered  in  itself,  would  not 
be  looked  upon  by  most  persons  as  good  or 
bad,  as  directly  supplying  evidence  of  the  ab- 
sence or  the  presence  of  design.  But  when 
we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that 
every  living  being  on  the  dry  land  is  bathed  in 
it,  and  lives  on  it,  and  by  it,  and  that  those 
(hat  are  in  the  sea  drink  it  in,  dissolved  in  the 
clement  in  which  they  live,  then  certain  con- 
clusions force  themselves  upon  us,  concerning 
the  cause  why  it  proves  so  exactly  suited  to 
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the  necessities  of  all  the  animated  beings  for 
whom  it  is  the  breath  of  life." 

In  forming  the  gaseous  envelope  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  it  was  necessary  "to  furnish 
an  atmosphere  fitted  to  maintain  in  full  vigor 
the  life  and  health  both  of  plants  and  animals. 
This  atmosphere  must,  further,  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  neither  class  of  living  beings  shall 
impair  its  suitableness  for  the  other,  but,  con- 
trariwise, shall  be  a  powerful  means  of  pre- 
serving it  in  a  salubrious  state  for  the  opposite 
class :  the  plant  constantly  adding  to  it  food 
for  the  animal,  the  animal  constantly  supply- 
ing food  for  the  plant.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  quite  uniform  in  compo- 
sition, and  as  pure  in  one  direction  as  in  an- 
other, and  must  contain  within  itself  a  power 
of  self-purification,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove 
or  destroy  all  substances  injurious  to  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  which  may  find  their  way 
into  it.  In  the  first  place,  neither  plants  nor 
animals  can  live  or  grow  for  any  length  of 
time  in  darkness,  but  must  be  exposed  (speak- 
ing generally)  for  at  least  some  twelve  out  of 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  the  influence  of 
light.  No  dark-coloured  gas,  then,  which 
would  absorb  and  extinguish  the  sun's  rays  in 
their  passage  towards  the  earth,  can  be  admis- 
sible as  a  permanent  constituent  of  the  air. 
The  ruddy-brown  nitrous  acid  and  bromine, 
accordingly,  the  purple-vapored  iodine,  and 
yellowish  green  chlorine,  are  all,  on  account 
of  their  colour,  even  if  not  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  gas  must  be  taste- 
less and  inodorous;  for  neither  plants  nor  ani- 
mals can  exist,  unless  for  a  short  period,  in 
any  of  the  odorous  or  sapid  gases.  .  Chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  acid  are  on  this 
account  again  excluded ;  and  so  are  all  the 
gases,  simple  and  compound,  excepting  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  gas  or  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  must  possess  a  considerable  solu- 
bility in  water  and  saline  aqueous  solutions, 
for  they  must  be  able  to  become  liquid  in  the 
blood  to  produce  certain  changes  there  ;  and 
to  dissolve  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  respiration  of  the  animals  liv- 
ing in  them.  On  the  ground,  then,  of  their 
sparing  solubility,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  must  be  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solubility  must  not  be  very 
great,  otherwise  the  blood  will  be  supersatu- 
rated, and  prove  too  exciting,  and  the  bodies 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  dis- 
solve too  much,  and  thereby  come  to  be  hurt- 
ful to  their  inhabitants,  whilst  they  rob  the  at- 
mosphere of  too  large  a  portion  of  its  vital  in- 
gredients. On  this  account,  then,  as  well  as 
on  others,  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrous  acid,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  nitrous  oxide  must  all  be  ex- 
cluded. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  (not  to  enumerate  at 
too  great  length  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  re- 
spirable  elastic  fluid,)  the  gas  or  gases  to  be 
breathed  by  animals  must  be  able  to  unite  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  to  evolve  heat  in  so 
doing,  otherwise,  although  the  other  conditions 
of  life  were  present,  the  animal  would  perish 
from  cold." 


Upon  reflection,  it  will  appear,  that  of  all 
the  gases,  simple  or  compound,  (here  is  but 
one  that  possesses  the  necessary  properties — 
namely,  oxygen.  The  other  gases,  moreover, 
must  be  excluded,  not  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  single  serviceable  qualities,  but  be- 
cause each  one  of  them  is,  on  several  grounds, 
quite  inadmissible. 

"  Thus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  ni- 
trous acid  possesses  colour,  odour,  taste;  are 
too  soluble  in  water;  cannot  combine  with 
carbon,  and,  in  addition,  are  deadly  poisons. 
Carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
with  the  exception  of  colour,  have  all  the 
noxious  qualities  of  those  gases  also.  Hydro- 
gen, the  carburetted  hydrogens,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  are  too  sparingly  soluble,  and  cannot 
unite  with  carbon  and  hydrogen;  carbonic  ox- 
ide, moreover,  is  a  poison,  and  all  have  the 
serious  objection  of  being  combustible  in  oxy- 
gen. Of  all  the  gases,  there  is  but  one  that 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  oxygen — 
viz.,  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas.  It  has 
the  objection,  however,  of  having  both  an 
odour  and  a  taste,  and  of  being  exceedingly  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  saline  solutions.  But 
what  is  worst  of  all,  though  it  may  be  respired 
for  a  short  time,  not  only  without  inconveni- 
ence, but  even  with  pleasure,  its  continued  in- 
spiration occasions  violent  excitement,  and  ulti- 
mately death. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  oxygen  is  the  only 
gas  which  will  serve  to  maintain  the  life  of 
animals.  It  is  transparent,  colourless,  taste- 
less, and  inodorous;  has  a  medium  solubility 
in  liquids;  combines  with  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  evolves  heat  in  so  doing."  But  an 
atmosphere  composed  entirely  of  oxygen, 
would  not  be  suited  to  sustain  life  in  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  our  globe.  When  an  ani- 
mal is  confined  in  pure  oxygen,  "it  proves  too 
stimulating.  The  actions  of  the  body  go  on 
with  undesirable  rapidity;  much  more  heat  is 
evolved  than  the  animal  requires,  it  passes  into 
a  state  of  excitement  and  fever,  and  if  allowed 
to  breathe  the  undiluted  gas,  speedily  perishes. 
The  indispensable  oxygen,  then,  must  be  di- 
luted to  the  strength  proper  for  animal  respi- 
ration, by  some  bland,  innocuous  gas;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to 
where  that  gas  will  be  found.  The  colourless, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  scarcely  soluble,  incom- 
bustible, negative  nitrogen  is  clearly  the  diluent 
required;  and  though  the  proportions  might 
vary  to  some  slight  extent,  in  the  one  direction 
or  the  other,  without  causing  the  immediate 
destruction  of  animals,  sustained  Iile  is  com- 
patible only  with  the  respirable  mixture  con- 
taining four-fifths  by  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
one-fifth  of  oxygen.  Animals  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  sea,  having  cold  blood  and  a  sluggish 
circulation,  may  have  more  oxygen  than  those 
breathing  air  by  lungs,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  special  additional  provision  for  them, 
as  it  is  secured  by  the  circumstance  that  oxy- 
gen dissolves  in  water  to  a  greater  amount 
than  nitrogen  does.  Water-animals  are,  by 
this  simple  device,  supplied  with  a  more  oxy- 
genated air,  suited  to  their  peculiar  condition. 

"  It  may  here  be  asked  by  some  thoughtful 
person,  if  nitrogen  plays  no  other  part  in  re- 
ference to  animal  respiration  than  to  dilute 


oxygen,  might  not  the  same  end  have  been 
equally  well  gained  by  diminishing  the  respi- 
ratory organs  of  animals,  so  as  to  have  had 
them  four  times  smaller  in  capacity  than  they 
are?  They  would  then  have  been  filled  at 
each  inspiration,  with  one-fifth  of  the  volume 
of  air  which  at  present  enters  them,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  might  have  consisted  entirely 
of  oxygen.  In  reference  to  such  a  suggestion 
we  would  observe,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  nitrogen  is  of  no  use  to  an  animal, 
merely  because  we  cannot  show  that  it  is  of 
service.*  Moreover,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
assume,  that  oxygen  given  alone,  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  that  gas  mingled  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  nitrogen.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, it  would  not.  We  are  not  called  upon, 
however,  to  enter  into  these  discussions.  In 
such  an  argument  as  the  one  we  are  pursuing, 
we  must  either  accept  the  animal  as  we  find 
it,  and  consider  whether  or  not  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  harmonizes  with  its  neces- 
sities, or  accept  the  atmosphere  as  it  is,  and 
ask  whether  the  animal  is  so  constructed  as  to 
live  within  it.  We  are  at  present,  however, 
discussing  the  subject  solely  as  chemists;  it  is 
quite  competent  for  us  to  suggest,  if  we  can, 
improvements  on  the  atmosphere,  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
animal."  We  are  considering  whether  the  at- 
mosphere is  suited  to  the  beings  which  inhabit 
our  planet;  not  whether  to  animals  differently 
constituted,  some  other  gaseous  mixture  would 
have  been  better  adapted.  It  may  be  observed 
further,  that  besides  the  injurious  effect  of  un- 
diluted oxygen  on  the  lungs  and  breathing  ap- 
paratus of  animals,  such  an  atmosphere  would 
decompose  or  corrode  the  rocks  at  the  earth's 
surface,  oxidize  almost  every  oxidable  body; 
and  render  iron  and  some  of  the  other  metals 
which  are  now  proof  against  combustion  by 
fire,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  that  devouring 
element. 


*  According1  to  the  experiments  of  some  physiolo- 
gists, particularly  those  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  of  Pa- 
ris, there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  nitrogen 
is  useful  in  respiration  otherwise  than  merely  as  a  di. 
luent. — See  Dunglisorfs  Human  Physiology,  vol.  II.  pp. 
1^0,  121.  ?  - 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Delusion. 

Immediate  divine  guidance  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  for  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his;  but  after  persons  have  in  good  measure 
obeyed  its  manifestations  in  the  heart,  they  are 
not  at  once  out  of  danger.  Satan  finding  them 
determined  to  renounce  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  take  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  guide,  he 
will  strive  to  edge  himself  in  as  a  great  advo- 
cate  for  revelation  and  spiritual  feeling  on  all 
occasions.  He  can  protest  against  formal, 
lifeless  religion,  so  that  the  simple-hearted,  who 
want  nothing  without  life  and  power,  if  not 
closely  upon  their  guard,  may  be  caught  with 
his  plausible  suggestions,  and  while  he  is  the 
spring  of  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  he  cares 
not  how  sublimated  they  are.    When  he  has 
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deceived  them  by  his  refinements,  he  will  in- 
sinuate that  their  sight  is  much  clearer  than 
that  of  their  brethren,  who  do  not  go  all  lengths 
with  them  ;  and  lead  them  to  judge  and  con- 
demn such,  though  they  are  daily  waiting  at 
Wisdom's  gate  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  know  him  to  cast  up  a  way  for  them  to  walk 
in  safety. 

The  deceptive  power  of  the  Devil  over  some, 
in  the  character  of  an  angel  of  light,  is  no 
proof  that  Divine  guidance  is  uncertain,  or  that 
we  can  forsake  sin  and  walk  in  the  high  way 
of  holiness,  without  being  favoured  with  it ; 
but  the  ascendancy  which  Satan  gains  proves 
the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  need  of  guarding 
against  presuming  upon  his  supposed  attain- 
ments, or  of  being  suddenly  caught  by  newly 
pretended  spiritual  discoveries.  Richard  Davies 
has  the  traits  of  a  remarkably  sincere  man, 
and  was  often  divinely  favoured  ;  yet  not  wait- 
ing patiently  in  the  light  until  his  Lord  appear- 
ed, who  would  have  preserved  him,  he  was 
caught  by  John  Perot's  imaginary  superior 
spirituality  over  George  Fox,  of  which  he 
makes  this  honest  confession  : 

"About  the  year  1663,  I  went  to  London, 
and  found  some  there  separated  from  that  love 
and  unity,  which  I  formerly  saw  them  in ; 
joining  in  that  spirit  with  John  Perot,  who 
was  newly  come  from  prison  al  Rome  to  Lon- 
don, as  it  was  said  with  much  seeming  humi- 
lity and  lowliness  of  mind.  A  considerable 
company  joined  together  with  him,  where  they 
had  me  among  them  for  a  little  time.  The 
tendency  of  that  spirit  was  to  speak  evil  of 
Friends  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  to  cry  out  against  them  as  dead  and 
formal.  They  expected  a  more  glorious  dis- 
pensation than  had  yet  been  known  among 
Friends;  and  they  kept  on  their  hats  in  time 
of  prayer.  I  was  but  a  little  while  among 
them  till  a  veil  of  darkness  came  over  me, 
and  under  that  veil,  1  came  to  have  a  light 
esteem  for  my  dear  and  ancient  friend  George 
Fox,  and  some  others  who  had  been  near  and 
dear  to  me.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  rend 
that  veil  of  darkness,  and  cause  the  light  of 
his  countenance  to  shine  again  upon  me, 
whereby  I  came  to  see  the  doleful  place  1  was 
led  into,  by  a  spirit  that  tended  to  nothing  else 
but  self-exaltation,  and  under  a  pretence  of 
humility  and  self-denial,  to  a  breach  of  that 
unity,  love  and  fellowship,  that  we  had  form- 
erly together,  and  the  good  esteem  we  had  one 
of  another  in  the  Lord.  Children  we  were  of 
one  Father,  esteeming  one  another  above  our- 
selves in  the  Lord.  There  was  no  jar  or  con- 
tention  among  us  then,  but  all  dwelt  together 
in  love  and  unity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  that 
blessed  Gospel  of  pence,  life  and  salvation." 

Some  time  after  this,  one  of  the  followers 
of  John  Perot  came  to  his  house  and  held  a 
meeting  among  the  few  Friends  residing  at 
Welsh  Pool.  He  happened  not  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting,  but  came  before  it 
was  concluded,  and  found  that  this  deluded 
man  "had  sown  an  evil  seed,  and  that  some 
of  the  Friends  had  received  it,  which  led  them 
to  have  a  light  esteem  of  their  brethren;  this 
was  a  great  exercise  to  many  honest  Friends." 
"  But  some  lime  after  the  Lord  satisfied  me," 
he  says,  "  that  those  who  were  simplc-henrtcd 


among  them,  should  be  restored  again  into  a 
more  settled  condition  than  they  had  formerly 
known ;  and  1  believed  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  And  in  time  the  Lord  broke  in  among 
them,  and  opened  the  understandings  of  some 
of  them,  and  they  began  to  reason  among 
themselves,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  dark- 
ness, so  that  most  of  them  were  restored  again 
into  their  first  love,  and  lived  and  died  faith- 
ful to  the  Truth." 

Against  one  who  continued  in  stubbornness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
jure others,  Friends  gave  forth  this  paper — 
"  We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten, 
are  those  that  thou  hast  been  seeking  to  insinu- 
ate thy  corrupt  principles  into;  and  also  are 
those  that  testify  against  that  seducing  spirit 
that  thou  art  gone  into ;  and  most  ol"  us  do 
know  the  terror  and  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
for  receiving  that  spirit;  and  we  do  exhort  all, 
that  they  touch  not,  nor  taste  of  it,  lest  they 
be  separated  from  the  Lord  and  his  people, 
and  so  come  under  the  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
as  we  have  done ;  and  we  have  all  seen  the 
hurtful  effects  of  that  spirit,  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  do  deny  the  same,  and  them  that 
be  joined  to  it." 

Signed  by  eighteen  Friends. 

"This  being  read  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  for 
worship,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  afford  us  his 
sweet  presence;  and  his  power  melted,  ten- 
dered and  mollified  our  hearts,  and  caused  us 
to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  great  goodness  and 
mercy  to  us,  in  bringing  us  out  of  that  dark- 
ness that  came  over  us;  and  Friends  were 
careful  afterwards  of  receiving  any  spirit  that 
might  tend  to  the  breach  of  love  and  unity 
among  us." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
LINES 

Addressed  to  a  Friend,  who  had  sent  me  word  that  in 
all  the  storms  of  life,  the  cross  of  Christ  was  his 
anchor. 


If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  no  harm  can  be  hurled 
On  thy  head  when  the  whirlwind  is  vexing  the  world; 
Innoxious  the  flash  shall  disfigure  the  sky, 
And  the  red  bolt  of  ruin  pass  harmlessly  by. 


If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  then  blest  is  thy  lot, 
For  the  crash  of  creation  shall  injure  thee  not; 
With  the  trump  that  shall  wake  the  wide  world  with 
alarms, 

Thy  Saviour  shall  welcome  thee  home  to  his  arms. 


The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured 
by  slander;  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  the 
best  fruit  which  the  birds  have  been  picking 
at. 

How  seldom  we  weigh  our  neighbour  in  the 
same  balance  in  which  we  weigh  ourselves. 


FIRST  MONTH  20,  1849. 


Communication  relative  to  "Female  Society 
for  relief  and  employment  of  the  Poor,"  next 
week. 


We  desire  to  draw  particular  attention  to  an 
article  headed  "  Moyamensing  Poor, —  House 
of  Industry."  The  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  charity  there  described,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  may  follow  the  efforts  of 
the  benevolent  founders  of  the  Institution  in 
Cathaiine  street,  if  they  are  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  building  as  originally  purposed, 
should  claim  for  it  the  liberal  support  of  those 
who  would  effectually  benefit  the  suffering 
class  in  view  of  whose  wants  this  institution 
was  commenced.  Jt  will  be  perceived  that  it 
is  a  soup-house, — a  lodging-house, — a  school- 
house, — a  house  of  employment, — an  intelli- 
gence office;  and  that  while  the  wants  of  the 
body  are  ministered  to,  a  healthy  tone  of  mor- 
als is  inculcated  ;  and  that  a  shelter  is  afforded 
even  to  the  infant  that  lies  in  the  mother's  lap 
while  she  works. 

Donations  for  this  institution  may  be  sent  to 
the  agent  of  our  paper,  in  cases  where  it  is 
more  convenient  than  leaving  them  at  the 
House  of  Indusiry  ;  and  we  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Friends  freely  encouraged  this 
interesting  experiment.  "  The  liberal  deviseth 
liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand." 


BLOOD'S  DESPATCH. 
For  the  information  of  our  friends  in  the  use 
of  this  convenient  accommodation,  we  deem  it 
right  to  mention,  that  from  the  Hih  of  the  pre. 
sent  month,  no  unpaid  letters  will  be  delivered 
by  it. 

Paid  letters  will  be  delivered  throughout  the 
city  and  disiricts  at  the  usual  hours,  for  the 
extremely  low  price  of  one  cent  each  ! 

Stamps  single,  or  in  quantiiies,  at  the  uni- 
form price  of  one  cent,  may  be  had  al  the  Box 
Stations,  and  at  the  office,  28  S.  Sixth  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Mary  St.  Clair,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  per  J. 
Maule,  Ag't,  82,  vol.  22 ;  of  George  M.  Eddy,  82,  vol. 
23;  and  for  C.  W.  Howland,  82,  vol.  22;  Levi  T.  Pcn- 
ington,  82.33,  to  13  vol.  22;  Marshall  Fell,  N.  Lewis, 
burg,  O.,  S2,  to  4G  vol.  22. 

-  >  i 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Lampeter,  Lancas. 
ter  county,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Twelfth 
month  last,  Jamf.s  Forsythe,  of  East  Cain,  Chester 
Co.,  and  Emily,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Evans,  of 
the  former  place. 


Diep,  on  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  Hannah 
Cooper,  in  this  city,  Priscilla  ToHLINSon,  in  the  68lh 
year  of  her  age,  a  worthy  member  of  Iladdonfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  Alter  a  lingering  illness,  she 
quietly  departed,  with  a  peaceful  trust  that  there  was 
a  rest  prepared  for  her  among  the  redeemed  of  the  |l 
Lord. 
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If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  thy  Pilot  must  be, 
That  Saviour  who  walked  on  the  boisterous  sea  ; 
That  reproved  and  controlled  the  proud  waves  at  his 
will, 

And  spake  "  peace"  to  the  tempest,  and  bade  it  "  be 
still." 


If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  by  sceptics  abhorred, 
And  thy  cable  the  ne'er  failing  word  of  the  Lord; 
Thy  voyage  is  safe,  and  thy  haven  secure, 
And  for  time  and  eternity  thou  shalt  endure. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Dorothea  L.  Dix. — Statistics  of  Insanity. 

To  no  individual,  is  the  beautiful  eulogium 
of  Edmund  Burke  upon  John  Howard,  more 
applicable,  than  to  her  whose  name  is  prefixed 
to  this  article.  "  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — 
not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or 
the  stateliness  of  temples  ;  not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran- 
deur, nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of 
modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals  or  collate 
manuscripts  ; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of 
dungeons  ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hos- 
pitals; to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain  ;  to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression  and  contempt ;  to  remember 
the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
plan  is  original  ;  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is 
of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  ; 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity." 

For  more  than  eight  years  has  this  excellent 
woman  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  with  unusual  earnestness  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  which  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  success  as  extraordinary.  In 
a  late  memorial  to  Congress,  her  labours  are 
thus  modestly  alluded  to.  "  I  will  ask  per- 
mission to  spread  before  you  a  few  statements 
gathered  without  special  selection,  from  a  mass 
of  records  made  from  existing  cases,  sought 
out  and  noted  during  eight  years  of  sad,  pa- 
tient, deliberate  investigation.  To  assure  ac- 
curacy, establish  facts  beyond  controversy,  and 
procure,  as  far  as  possible,  temporary  or  per- 
manent relief,  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles 
have  been  traversed,  and  no  time  or  labour 
spared  which  fidelity  to  this  imperative  and 
grievous  vocation  demanded.  The  only  States 
as  yet  unvisited  are  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Texas."  [North  Carolina  has  since  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  investigations,  and  she 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vole  of  the  legislature,  a  liberal  endow- 
ment for  an  Insane  Asylum  ] 

"  I  have  myself  seen  more  than  nine  thous- 


and idiots,  epileptics,  and  insane,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  destitute  of  appropriate  care  and 
protection  :  and  of  this  vast  and  most  misera- 
ble company,  sought  out  in  jails,  in  poor- 
house?,  and  in  private  dwellings,  there  have 
been  hundreds,  nay,  rather  thousands,  bound 
with  galling  chains,  bowed  beneath  fetters  and 
heavy  iron  balls,  attached  to  drag-chains,  lace- 
rated with  ropes,  scourged  with  rods,  and  ter- 
rified beneath  storms  of  profane  execrations 
and  cruel  blows  ;  now  subject  to  gibes,  and 
scorn,  and  torturing  tricks — now  abandoned  to 
the  most  loathsome  necessities,  or  subject  to 
the  vilest  and  most  outrageous  violations." 

It  was  indeed  "a  circumnavigation  of  cha- 
rity" which  this  admirable  woman  undertook; 
and  she  has  almost  trebled  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  in  her  unwearied  journeyings  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  the  for- 
gotten, the  forsaken  and  abused  maniac  and 
convict. 

Were  it  not  that  the  lips  of  her  friends  are 
sealed  by  her  injunctions,  the  examples  that 
could  be  given  of  her  powers  of  persuasion — 
of  her  control  over  the  worst  of  criminals,  and 
the  furious  and  idiotic  insane — of  her  strength 
of  purpose,  her  clear  and  practical  understand- 
ing, her  Christian  virt.ies,  and  her  humility — 
would  exalt  still  more  in  the  public  estimation, 
her  character  and  her  services  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. It  is  chiefly  through  her  exertions 
that  the  public  attention  throughout  the  Union 
has  been  awakened  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
sane poor,  and  that  public  provision  for  their 
support,  by  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
hospitals,  has  been  made  in  all  the  States  but 
Florida  and  Texas, — which  she  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  explore. 

From  the  memorial  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red we  make  the  following  extracts. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  not  less  certainly  substantiated 
thnn  it  is  deplorable,  that  insanity  has  increas- 
ed in  an  advanced  ratio  with  the  fast  increas- 
ing population  in  all  the  United  States.  For 
example,  according  to  the  best  received  meth- 
ods of  estimate  five  years  since,  it  was  thought 
correct  to  count  one  insane  in  every  thousand 
inhabitants  throughout  the  Union.  At  the 
present,  my  own  careful  investigations  are 
sustained  by  the  judgment  and  the  information 
of  the  most  inielligent  superintendents  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  in  rendering  the  estimates 
not  less  than  one  insane  person  in  every  eight 
hundred  inhabitants  at  large,  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  There  are,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  more 
insane  in  cities  than  in  large  towns,  and  more 
insane  in  villages  than  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  dwelling  in  scattered  settle- 
ments. 

"  Wherever  the  intellect  is  most  excited,  and 
health  lowest,  there  is  an  increase  of  insanity. 


This  malady  prevails  most  widely,  and  illus- 
trates its  presence  most  commonly  in  mania, 
in  those  countries  whose  citizens  possess  ihe 
largest  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  where,  in 
effect,  every  individual,  however  obscure,  is 
free  to  enter  upon  the  race  for  the  highest 
honours  and  most  exalted  stations;  where  the 
arena  of  competition  is  accessible  to  all  who 
seek  the  distinctions  which  acquisition  and 
possession  of  wealth  assures,  and  the  respect 
accorded  to  high  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments.   Statesmen,  politicians,  and  merchants, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  insanity.    In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  therefore,  we  behold  an  illustration 
of  my  assertion.    The  kingdoms  of  Western 
Europe,  excepting  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
lesser  islands  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  rank 
next  to  this  country  in  the  rapid  development 
of  insanity.    Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Seymour,  states  that  the  number  of 
the  insane  in  England  has  become  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  twenty  years.    Russia  in 
Europe,  Turkey,  and  Hungary,  together  with 
most  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  countries,  ex- 
hibit but  little  insanity.    The  same  is  remark- 
ed by  travellers,  especially  by  Humboldt,  of  a 
large  part  of  South  America.    Those  tracts 
of  North  America  iuhabited  by  Indians,  and 
the  sections  chiefly  occupied  by  the  negro  race, 
produce   comparatively  very  few  examples. 
The  coloured  population  is  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  insanity  than  the  negro. 

"  This  terrible  malady,  the  source  of  inde- 
scribable miseries,  does  increase,  and  must 
continue  fearfully  to  increase,  in  this  country, 
whose  free,  civil,  and  religious  institutions 
create  constantly  various  and  multiplying 
sources  of  mental  excitement.  Comparatively 
but  little  care  is  given  in  cultivating  the  moral 
affections  in  proportion  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people.  Here,  as  in  other 
countries,  forcible  examples  may  be  cited  to 
show  the  mischiefs  which  result  alike  from  re- 
ligious,* social,  civil,  and  revolutionary  excite* 


"*  Note. — I  wish  to  mark  carefully  the  distinction 
between  true  religion  and  extravagant  religious  ex- 
citements. The  one  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue,  the 
source  of  every  consolation  under  the  manifold  trials 
and  afflictions  which  beset  the  path  of  every  one  in 
the  course  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage;  while  that 
morbid  state  which  is  created  by  want  of  calm,  ear- 
nest meditation,  and  self-discipline,  by  excessive  de- 
mands upon  the  physical  strength,  by  protracted 
attendance  upon  excited  public  assemblies,  is  ever  to 
be  deprecated.  The  following  statistics  show  how 
large  a  part  of  the  patients  in  some  of  our  best  hospi- 
tals labour  under  what  is  commonly  termed  religious 
insanity.  I  offer  a  pretty  full  list  from  the  report,  for 
1843,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  :  number  of  years  not  recorded  : 

239 


Intemperance, 
111  health, 

Domestic  afflictions, 
Religious, 


279 
179 
148 


146 
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merits.  The  Millerite  delusions  prepared  large 
numbers  for  our  hospitals;  so  also  the  great 
conflagrations  in  New  York,  the  Irish  riots 
and  firemen's  mobs  in  Philadelphia;  and  the 
last  presidential  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
try levied  heavily  on  the  mental  health  of  its 
citizens. 


98 
61 
33 
45 
47 
21 


Property, 

Disappointed  affections, 
Disappointed  ambition, 
Epilepsy, 
Puerperal, 

Wounds  on  the  head, 
Abuse  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  8 
Many  cases  not  recorded  for  two  years  previous  to 
1844. 

"  Dr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  '  the  coincidence  of 
this  table  with  the  records  of  other  institutions  shows, 
conclusively,  that  if  we  have  failed  in  ascertaining 
causes,  we  have  fallen  into  a  common  error.' 

"  Seven  consecutive  and  valuable  reports  by  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  exhibit  the  following  results  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane.  This  is  not,  like  the 
first  referred  to,  a  State  institution,  but  has  a  class  of 
patients  from  adjacent  States,  as  well  as  its  own 
State's  insane.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that 
more  than  350  insane  patients  are  in  the  Blockley 
almshouse  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  no  note  is  here 
made. 

"In  1841-42,  admissions  299  ;  of  which  238  were 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  viz.: 

Men.  Women.  Total- 
111  health  of  various  kinds,  22        24  46 

Intemperance,  20  0  20 

Loss  of  property,  17  6  23 

Dread  of  poverty,  2  0  2 

Disappointed  affections,  2  4  6 

Intense  study,  5  0  5 

Domestic  difficulties,  15  6 

Fright  at  fires,  &c,  2  3  5 

Grief— loss  of  friends,  4         16  20 

Intense  application  to  business,       2  0  2 

Religious  excitement,  8  7  15 

Want  of  employment,  9  0  9 

Use  of  opium,  0  2  2 

Use  of  tobacco,  2  0  2 

Mental  anxiety,  4  15 

Unascertained,  &c.  0  0  123 

299 

"In  1842-'43,  of  439  cases,  there  were  from  religi- 
ous excitement  12  men,  9  women — total  21.  In 
1843-'44,  of  592  cases,  religious  excitement  produced 
of  men  17,  of  women  11— total  28.  In  ]844-'45,  in 
769  cases,  religious  excitement  in  men  19,  in  women 
16— total  35.  In  1846,  of  936  cases,  of  men  were, 
through  religious  excitement,  22  ;  of  women,  20 — total 
42.  In  1847,  of  1,196  cases  recorded,  26  men,  24  wo- 
men — total  50,  through  religious  excitement. 

"Dr.  Brigham's  first  annual  report  upon  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  shows,  of  276  cases  within  the 
first  year,  there  were  through  religious  excitement,  of 
men  29,  of  women  21 — total  50  ;  besides  5  men  and 
2  women  (total  7)  insane  through  'Millerisni.' 

"Of  408  patients  in  1842,57  became  insane  through 
ill  health,  32  through  intemperance,  54  through  reli^i- 
ous  anxiety,  50  through  trouble  and  disappointment, 
and  55  through  various  minor  causes. 

"Of  179  cases  received  at  Bloomingdalc  in  1842,  19 
were  from  intemperance,  15  various  causes,  15  puer- 
peral, 14  religious  excitement,  14  love,  13  trouble. 

"Of  122  cases  received  in  1812  at  Staunton,  Va., 
33  were  ill  health,  20  intemperance,  14  religious  anx- 
iety, 12  domestic  afflictions,  10  pecuniary  troubles. 

"Of  1,247  patients  received  at  the  Hartfort  Retreat, 
103  became  insane  through  intemperance,  178  through 
ill  health,  110  through  religious  anxiety,  65  through 
trouble  and  disappointment,  46  puerperal. 

"  Irrcligion,  and  the  abuse  of  religion,  arc  frequent- 
ly the  cause  of  insanity  nnd  suicide.  Pure  religion, 
more  than  any  other  power,  tends  to  arrest,  and  assists 
to  cure  insanity.  Of  this  fact  there  is  constant  evi- 
dence and  illustration  abroad  in  society,  and  within 
the  limits  of  every  well  organized  asylum. 


"  Abroad,  discontents  in  Scotland,  civil  and- 
religious  ;  agitations  in  Wales,  social  and  civil ; 
wide-spread  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts  of  England  ;  tumul- 
tuous and  riotous  gatherings  in  Ireland— all 
have  left  abiding  evidence  of  their  mischievous 
influence  upon  the  records  of  every  hospital 
for  the  insane.  France,  loo,  unfolds  a  melan- 
choly page  of  hospital  history.  Subsequent 
to  the  bloody  revolution  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  were  thronged,  showing  that 
where  the  effect  of  exalted  mental  excitement 
failed  to  produce  insanity  in  the  parents,  it  was 
developed  in  the  children,  and  children's  chil- 
dren— a  fearful  legacy,  and  sure! 

"  The  political  disturbances  which  convulsed 
Canada,  several  years  since,  were  followed  by 
like  results. 

"  In  law,  idiots  are  ranked  with  the  insane. 
I  have  remarked,  throughout  our  country, 
several  prevailing  causes  of  organic  idiocy  ;  of 
these  the  most  common,  and  the  most  surely 
traced,  is  intemperance  of  parents,  and  the 
marriage  and  intermarriage  of  near  relatives 
and  kindred.  Abounding  examples  exist  on 
every  side  throughout  the  land. 

"  In  calculating  the  statistics  of  mental  aber- 
ration, from  the  best  authorities,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  arrive  at  exactly  correct  results  ; 
approximation  to  facts  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tained. 

"  There  is  less  manaical  insanity  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  States,  for  which 
disparity  various  causes  may  be  assigned. 
Two  leading  causes,  obvious  to  every  mind,  is 
the  much  larger  amount  of  negro  population, 
and  the  much  less  influx  of  foreigners,  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  While  the  tide  of 
immigration  sets  towards  the  north  Atlantic 
States  with  almost  overwhelming  force,  one 
cannot  witness  the  fact  and  not  note  its 
sequence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Atmosphere. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

Having  considered  how  entirely  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  is  adapted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animal,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  plant.  "  It  appears  that  the  latter  requires, 
speaking  generally,  four  substances  to  main- 
tain its  growth;  namely,  certain  inorganic 
salts,  which,  in  general,  it  obtains  from  the 
soil ;  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
it  looks  for,  from  the  atmosphere.  Supplied 
with  these,  it  asks  no  other  food,  whether  moss 
or  oak-tree,  but  with  its  wonderful  and  quite 
inimitable  chemistry,  transmutes  them  into 
hard  wood,  green  leaves,  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers. 

"  A  ccrlain  proportion  of  waler-vapour,  then, 
(which,  in  truth,  is  as  necessary  for  the  animal 
as  for  the  plant,)  must  be  added  to  the  atmos- 
phere ;  likewise  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
The  quantity  of  the  two  latter  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  plants  which  are 
to  grow  at  the  same  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    Let  us  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  not 


to  complicate  the  problem,  suppose  the  ques- 
tion of  quantity  left  out  of  sight,  and  be  con- 
tent with  an  atmosphere,  in  which  a  certain 
unspecified  number  of  plants  and  animals  may 
live  together. 

"  It  remains  to  ascertain  that  neither  class 
of  living  beings  shall  injure  the  atmosphere  for 
the  other.  The  problem,  however,  is  found  to 
solve  itself. 

"The  oxygen  which  the  animal  breathes,  it 
converts  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  re- 
turns as  such  to  the  atmosphere.  These  the 
plant  appropriates,  disposing  of  the  water  to  suit 
its  own  exigencies,  making  no  use  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  during  darkness,  when  it  sleeps,  but 
drinking  it  in  at  every  pore  as  soon  as  day- 
light awakes  it,  taking  from  it  its  carbon,  and 
returning  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  There  is  no 
accumulation,  then,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  would  kill  the  animal,  for  the 
plant  destroys  it  as  fast  as  it  forms.  Neither 
is  there  accumulation  of  oxygen,  which  would 
ultimately  slay  both  plant  and  animal,  for  the 
latter  consumes  that  gas  as  quickly  as  the  for- 
mer supplies  it.  As  for  the  ammonia,  no  ad- 
ditional device  is  needed  to  furnish  it  for  the 
plant.  The  animal  supplies  it,  as  well  as,  in 
part,  the  carbonic  acid.  During  life,  the  ani- 
mal is  evolving  ammonia,  which  reaches  the 
atmosphere,  and  nourishes  the  plant ;  and  when 
the  former  dies,  in  return  for  feeding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  vegetable  during  life,  it 
leaves  it  a  legacy  of  its  flesh,  blood,  and  bones, 
converts  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  and  leaving  its  inorganic  salts  in  the 
soil,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  ascends  into  the  air,  and  feeds  it  through 
its  leaves." 

Again,  this  process  serves — more  than  at 
first  consideration  we  would  perhaps  be  will- 
ing to  admit — to  maintain  nearly  regular  the 
relative  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  "  For,  if  the 
plants  shall  strive  to  outgrow  the  animals,  they 
will  be  stopped  by  a  deficiency  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  to  maintain  them  ;  and  if 
the  animals  shall  seek  to  outstrip  the  plants  in 
number,  they  will  be  poisoned  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  and  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen.  Each  class,  then,  of  living  beings 
will  control  the  other,  and  maintain  its  own 
privileges. 

"  As  to  further  provisions  for  maintaining 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  appears,  on 
reflection,  that  none  are  needed.  If  any  or- 
ganic bodies  are  carried  up  into  it,  being  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 
trogen, and  all  oxidable,  they  will  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and 
do  service  instead  of  harm.  If  any  soluble 
inorganic  bodies  find  their  way  into  the  air, 
they  will  be  carried  down  again  to  the. earth 
by  the  rain  when  it  falls.  And  insoluble  inor- 
ganic substances,  being  none  of  them  volatile, 
cannot  be  raised  into  the  atmosphere." 

But  there  remains  another  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  The  several  ingredients  that  com- 
pose the  atmosphere  are  not  chemically  com-- 
bined.  Neither  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity 
nor  the  purposes  for  which  the  atmosphere  is 
intended,  would  admit  of  their  being  thus  com- 
bined.   How  then  do  they  remain  homogene- 
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ously  mingled  ?  We  know  "  that  all  kinds  of  |  the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  a  century  would 
matter  obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that ' 
liquids  whicli  do  not  act  chemically  on  each 
other,  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
relative  densities.  If  it  should  be  so  with 
gases — and  why  should  it  not? — what  would 
become  of  our  atmosphere  ?  The  carbonic 
acid  would  descend  dry,  and  poison  the  parch- 
ed up  plants  and  animals.  The  oxygen  would 
float  in  a  layer  above  it,  the  nitrogen  above 
that,  and  far  out  of  sight,  the  watery  vapour 
would  form  an  encircling  zone,  above  which 
any  stray  hydrogen,  or  other  light  gases, 
which  are  thrown  into  the  air,  would  arrange 
themselves  in  thin  concentric  spheres.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  not  to  mention  other  pe- 
culiarities, every  object  on  the  earth's  surface 
which  reflected  light,  would  be  mirrored  in 
fantastic  images,  like  those  of  the  mirage  and 
{he  fata  morgana,  at  the  lines  where  the  dif- 
ferent strata  meet." 

But  "  the  law  of  gravitation,  though  wide  in 
its  bearings,  can  be  suspended  or  overruled  by 
other  laws,  when  its  operation  is  inconvenient 
or  hurtful  to  the  creatures  who  live  under  its 
influence  ;  and  its  action  being  prejudicial  in 
the  circumstances  supposed,  another  law  takes 
its  place  :"  or,  more  correctly,  counteracts  it. 
For,  "  though  gases  gravitate  like  other  forms 
of  matter,  and  exhibit  greater  differences  among 
their  relative  weights  than  either  solids  or 
liquids  do,  nevertheless,  when  they  meet,  each 
acts  as  a  void  or  a  vacuum  to  the  other,  and 
they  intermingle  completely  :  so  that  not  only 
will  any  number  of  elastic  fluids,  if  once  mix- 
ed, remain  homogeneously  mingled,  but  every 
gas  or  gaseous  mixture  possesses  a  power  of 
diffusing  equally  through  itself  any  new  gas 
added  to  it.  The  problem  of  a  respirable  at- 
mosphere is  now  solved." 

"  How  beautifully  that  property  of  interdif- 
fusiveness  among  elastic  fluids,  comes  in  to 
crown  and  complete  the  other  benefical  quali- 
ties of  the  atmospheric  gases,  will  now  be  ap- 
parent. Every  chemist  who  has  written  on 
his  science  as  supplying  proof  of  design,  has 
dwelt  long  and  lovingly  on  this  law.  We  do 
so  likewise,  because  the  idea  of  a  great  De- 
signer is  never  so  fully  brought  out  by  physi- 
cal science,  as  when  a  law  permitted  up  to  a 
certain  point  to  rule  without  let  or  exception, 
is  all  at  once  suspended,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  another.  The  example  in  the  case  before 
us,  is  the  more  instructive  that  the  force  over- 
ruled is  the  most  universal  of  all  known  phy- 
sical influences — that,  namely,  of  gravitation." 

"  We  would  pause,  then,  for  a  moment,  to 
point  out  a  little  more  fully  than  we  have  yet 
done,  how  beautifully  this  force  or  law  of  gas- 
eous diffusion  works  in  nature. 

"  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  law 
were  an  almost  unnecessary  provision  ;  for  the 
winds,  it  may  be  said,  would  intermingle  the 
gases,  and  sweep  away  carbonic  acid,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  places  where  it  was  generated, 
and  the  currents  occasioned  by  combustion 
would  carry  off  that  produced  by  fire.  More- 
over, it  may  be  urged,  that  this  poisonous  gas 
would  not  accumulate  in  the  air,  for  the  sea 
and  other  waters  would  dissolve  it,  and  remove 
it  from  the  atmosphere;  and  even  if  it  did  col- 
lect there,  the  mass  of  air  is  so  great,  that  all 


not  sensibly  deteriorate  it 

"  Without  entering  into  minute  discussion 
on  these  statements,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
to  maintain  the  atmosphere  uniform  in  compo- 
sition by  the  action  of  winds,  would  require 
tremendous  hurricanes  to  sweep  in  every  di- 
rection through  it,  and  even  the  fiercest  winds 
would  only  effect  a  most  imperfect  mixture. 
The  currents  occasioned  by  combustion  would 
carry  the  noxious  gases  but  a  very  short  way, 
and  would  soon  let  them  fall.  Solution  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  sea  would  kill  all  the  liv- 
ing creatures  there;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  the  impurities  added  to  the  atmosphere  are 
very  small  in  quantity  compared  With  its  mass, 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  would  prove  most 
destructive  to  life,  if  not  diluted  through  its 
entire  volume  :  and  without  the  law  of  diffusion 
no  such  dilution  could  occur.  Even  if  all  the 
forces  we  have  supposed  able  to  supplant  dif- 
fusion were  at  work,  they  would  in  many  cases 
utterly  fail  to  ward  off  evil.  A  solitary  sleep- 
er in  a  confined  chamber,  could  gain  nothing 
from  the  winds,  or  thermo-currents,  or  the  far 
off  sea.  The  carbonic  acid  from  his  lungs 
gathering  heavy  round  his  head,  would  soon 
steal  away  his  senses.  His  breath  would  be 
to  him  the  breath  of  death,  and  his  first  sleep 
his  last.  As  it  is,  though  we  were  inhabitants 
of  an  atmosphere  as  motionless  as  that  in  which 
the  Ancient  Mariner  and  his  crew  lay  becalm- 
ed, and  not  one  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  still 
air,  yet  this  silent  and  resistless  force  would 
lift  up  as  on  wings  the  heaviest  gas,  and  send 
it  to  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  make 
the  lightest  descend  like  a  shot  bird,  even  to 
the  very  bottom  ofthe  deepest  mine. 

"  Few,  perhaps  of  our  readers  have  consid- 
ered how,  but  for  this  force,  rain  and  dew 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  fall,  and  the 
green  earth  have  been  parched  and  dried  up 
like  a  desert.  '  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  is  the  sea  not  full.  From  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  they  return 
again.'  And  why  is  it  so?  even  because  this 
force  of  diffusion,  when  assisted  by  the  sun,  is 
able  to  lift  up  the  ocean  itself,  and  to  make  it 
thin  air. 

"  We  have  all  watched  with  delight  a  drop 
of  dew  lying  in  the  cup  of  a  flower  ;  but  few 
marvel  at  the  fact  that  that  little  drop  returns 
to  the  air  whence  it  came.  Why  should  it 
not  lie  in  its  flower-cup  forever  ?  A  pearl  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  makes  no  effort 
to  float  up  to  the  surface  ;  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  density  between  the  pearl  and  the  sea 
is  much  less  than  that  between  the  dew-drop 
and  the  air.  A  globule  of  quicksilver  let  fall 
into  the  ocean  rests  in  its  bed  forever,  yet  it  is 
only  some  thirteen  limes  heavier  than  the  wa- 
ter above  it.  The  dew-drop  is  815  times 
more  dense  than  the  air ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  sun  arise,  than  it  brightens  and  exhales  to 
heaven.  It  bounds  up  like  a  bird  into  the  blue 
sky.  The  air  opens  its  arms  for  it,  and  lifts 
it  into  its  bosom,  and  by  and  by  spreads  it 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  it  encircles  the  world." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Lynch,  commander  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion. A  report  from  Lieut.  L.  (who  has  gone 
on  to  Washington,)  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
interesting.  In  the  meantime  ihe  Norfolk 
Beacon  mentions  as  among  the  curiosities 
brought  by  him  for  the  Government,  the  fol- 
lowing, calculated  to  excite  a  degree  of  inter- 
est which  seldom  attaches  to  such  things  :  A 
number  of  specimens  of  the  water  ofthe  Dead 
Sea,  the  River  Jordan,  and  the  Pool  of  Siloah. 
Specimens  of  numerous  kinds  of  cereal  grains, 
insects,  plants,  flowers,  minerals,  &c,  besides, 
on  his  own  account,  two  Khaisi  calves  of  the 
royal  breed  of  Damascus,  a  breed  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  the  females  proverbial  for 
their  yield  of  milk. — Presbyterian. 


Curiosities  from  the  Holy  Land. — We  have 
mentioned  the  arrival  at  Norfolk  of  Lieutenant 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

(Concluded  from  page  ]34.) 

"The  doctrine  of  George  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  directly  opposed  to  all  priestcraft, 
whatever  was  the  shape  it  assumed,  whether 
episcopal  or  non-episcopal.  It  upheld  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  in  its  original  purity,  which  is 
to  lay  '  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,'  and  it 
allowed  of  no  construction  upon  the  text,  be- 
yond what  the  plainest  grammatical  sense 
would  admit  of.  It  impartially  exposed  all 
those  systems  which  made  a  trade  of  religion, 
by  fearlessly  stripping  off  that  mask  of  hy- 
pocrisy, under  which  lurked  the  cupidity  and 
eager  desire  of  power,  of  many  a  high  and 
rigid  professor  of  sanctity." 

"  The  argument  used  by  him  in  regard  to 
oaths,  is  close  and  unanswerable,  if  we  keep 
strictly  to  Ihe  plain  sense  and  simple  gramma- 
tical meaning  of  the  passage  quoted  from 
Matthew.  For  if  the  decisive  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  the  pointed  objection,  '  But  I 
say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all,'  and  the  closing 
declaration  thereof,  '  whatever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil,'  which  extends  it  to  every 
description  of  swearing,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  and  by  which  our  Lord  explains  and 
justifies  his  law,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  passages  on  the  same  subject,  as  Matt, 
xxiii.  21-22,  and  James  v.,  we  shall  find, 
'  that  oaths  of  a  secondary  kind  are  forbidden 
by  our  Lord,  on  the  express  principle,  that 
they  were  nearly  allied  to  more  solemn  oaths, 
and  that  some  of  these  forms  did,  in  fact,  in- 
volve a  real  swearing  by  Jehovah. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  how  can 
we  reconcile  the  39th  article  of  the  church  on 
'  a  Christian  man's  oath,'  with  these  passages  ? 
Is  not  that  article,  in  fact,  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  a  universal  gospel  precept,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  our  Saviour's  command,  '  Swear  not 
at  all,'  which,  like  all  other  tenets  opposed  to 
the  gospel,  savours  of  its  popish  origin,  and  is 
founded  in  expediency  and  upon  worldly  policy. 

"  This  subject  suggests  another  important 
consideration.  If  the  holy  gospel,  [Scrip, 
tures]  is  our  only  outward  rule  of  faith,  then 
it  follows,  that  the  articles  of  the  church, 
wherein  they  contradict  the  gospel,  or  are 
not  in  strict  unison  with  it,  must  be  wrong  ; 
but  if  the  39  Articles  are  to  be  our  rule,  then  it 
follows,  by  the  same  induction,  that  the  gos- 
pel itself  is  in  error.    One  of  these  two  posi- 
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tions  must  be  admitted,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
election." 

It  has  been  said,  "  Man  always  seeks  to  re- 
turn, in  some  way  or  other,  to  a  human  sal- 
vation; this  is  the  cause  of  innovation  of  Rome 
and  Oxford.  The  substitution  of  the  church 
for  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  which  essentially  cha- 
racterizes their  opinions.  It  is  no  longer  Christ 
who  enlightens,  Christ  who  forgives,  Christ 
who  saves,  Christ  who  commands,  Christ  who 
judges  ;  it  is  the  church,  and  always  the 
church, — that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  sinful 
men  as  weak  and  prone  to  err  as  ourselves." 

"  It  becomes  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  the  grand  features  of  this  mission  of 
George  Fox,  and  the  practice  of  his  early  fol- 
lowers resulting  from  it,  are  not  based  upon 
more  solid  principles  of  Christianity,  and  are 
not  more  closely  allied  to  its  pure  spirit,  than 
the  world  at  large  generally  admit  to  be  es- 
sential. It  is  grounded  upon  this  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel,  1  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  brings  salvation,  had  appeared  to  all 
men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  profit  with- 
al.' And  by  this  inward  principle,  the  grace 
of  God,  the  light  of  Christ  operating  in  the 
heart,  he  was  to  call  men  off  from  all  the 
1  world's  religions,'  that  have  been  set  up  by 
priestcraft  since  the  apostolic  times."  *   *  * 

"  Of  all  the  numerous  sects,"  which  about 
the  same  time  arose,  "  the  Quakers  alone  were 
purely  disinterested  ;  they  were  influenced  by 
no  worldly  motives,  they  preached  without  re- 
muneration, and  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
through  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The 
same  Christian  principle  which  led  them  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  tithes  and  church  rates, 
taught  them  also  to  submit  patiently  to  the 
legal  proceedings  to  which  this  conduct  sub- 
jected them,  and  which  through  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  were  often  converted  into  ruin- 
ous losses.  The  scheme  of  pulling  down  one 
set  of  men  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in 
their  places,  formed  no  part  of  their  design 
Their  object  was  simply  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  iheir  fellow-creatures,  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion from  external  observances,  to  the  more 
important  '  Inward  Teacher,' the  Grace  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  by  which  the  plain  truths  of 
the  gospel  would  be  clearly  understood  ;  and 
to  show  by  t heir  own  example,  how  far  supe- 
rior, was  a  life  ruled  by  this  holy  principle,  to 
that  of  one  regulated  by  worldly  policy." 

The  few  and  brief  extracts  which  have  been 
made  from  this  work,  which,  although  excep- 
tionable in  many  particulars  is  still  interesting, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  closed, 
than  by  the  insertion  of  a  part  of  the  author's 
concluding  remarks  ;  which  are  indeed  signifi- 
cant in  their  character,  and  well  worthy  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  some  of  us  of  the  present 
day.  More,  perhaps,  when  we  call  lo  mind  some 
of  the  fears  and  exercises  of  that  dear  departed 
friend  John  Barclay,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
state  of  Society  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend 
remarks,  "  No  convulsion  apparently  awaits  us 
— it  might  be  better  for  us  if  it  were  so.  No, 
no;  the  enemy  is  wiser  than  to  foment  this; — 
only  let  us  be  induced  to  give  up  the  true  foun- 
dation for  another,  and  he  promises  so  gently 


and  peaceably  to  glide  us  in  it,  that  we  shall 
not  know  it ;  except  that  it  will  be  less  rugged 
and  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  without  any  cross 
or  struggle  ;  and  there  shall  not  be  any  thing 
taken  from  us  that  we  may  affect  to  prize, 
such  as  our  customs  and  traditions,  our  church 
system,  and  so  forth, — nothing  shall  be  dis- 
turbed of  all  this;  and  all  the  professors  and 
the  world  too  shall  love  vs  the  better" 

"  The  Quakers  have  been  in  existence  as  a 
religous  body  of  dissenters,  for  about  two 
centuries,  and  have,  undoubtedly,  established  a 
character  with  the  world  at  large,  of  a  consci- 
entious and  moral  people.  And  if  numbers  of 
the  modern  members  fall  short  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  their  early  predecessors,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  reputation  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  good  name,  at  any 
rate,  they  ought  to  be  cautious,  lest  their  own 
acts  tend  to  bring  this  justly  earned  reputation 
of  the  Society  into  disrepute  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially ought  they  lo  avoid  mixing  themselves 
up  with  the  party  feelings  of  the  day,  a 
practice  opposed  to  their  conduct  in  early 
times. 

"  1  n  those  days,  partaking  of  the  controversial 
spirit  of  the  times,  they  scrupled  not  to  depre- 
cate the  outward  observances  of  other  churches 
opposed  to  them  in  opinion.  George  Fox,  and 
many  zealous  preachers  contemporary  with 
him,  were  actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty, 
feeling  that  they  were  not  only  called  upon 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  but  also 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  notions  upon 
which  many  such  outward  observances  were 
grounded  ;  hence  arose  the  rapid  spread  of 
their  opinions  and  the  constant  accession  of 
numerous  proselytes.  '  How  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?  As  it  is  written, 
How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things,' — Rom.  x.  15.  At  the  present 
time  they  seem  to  be  influenced  by  a  different 
feeling  and  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
religious  bodies,  never  attempt  to  deprecate 
the  ceremonies  adopted  by  them"  &c,  &c. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  141  ) 

On  the  26th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1783,  Eli  Yarnall  was  married  to  Priscilla 
Walker,  who  proved  a  valuable  companion, 
being  a  nearly  united  spiritual  sympathizer 
with  him  in  his  journey  Zionward.  They 
married,  in  some  sense,  as  though  they  mar- 
ried not.  For  though  their  love  to  each  other 
was  strong  and  fervent,  yet  their  love  to  their 
Divine  Master  was  above  all.  I  n  a  little  more 
than  four  weeks  after  the  marriage  he  lefi  her, 
his  dearest  earthly  treasure,  and  wenl  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  day  of  his  leaving  home  to 
enter  on  his  journey,  she  wrote  thus  in  her 
diary  :  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  who  pointed  us 
out  for  each  other,  I  have  a  hope,  and  most 
ardent  desire  indeed,  will  in  his  time  safely 
conduct  us  to  each  other's  arms  again.  Re- 
member, O  Lord,  him  who  hath  now  left  his 


most  endeared  connections,  to  obey  thee.  Be 
pleased  to  be  his  companion,  and  conduct  him 
safe  to  the  bosom  of  her,  who  for  his  sake, 
believing  it  to  be  thy  will,  hath  left  the  hospi- 
table house  of  her  father,  wherein  thy  love  has 
often  descended  as  the  dew  of  Hermon."  On 
the  next  day  she  writes  of  "  being  most  affec- 
tionately engaged  in  sympathy  with  my  dar- 
ling, who  from  all  others  I  have  chosen,  hum- 
bly beseeching  Almighty  God  lo  enable  us  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  through  every  trying  dis- 
pensation, and  though  outwardly  separated, 
that  we  may  be  present  in  spirit,  feeling  that 
which  joined  us  together  for  thy  glory,  is  now 
separating  us  for  thy  praise.  Oh  thou  most 
gracious  and  everlasting  Father  and  fountain 
of  goodness,  preserve  us  in  the  hollow  of  thy 
hand,  that  so  we  may  not  stray  so  far  as  to 
have  a  single  wish  contrary  to  thy  will !"  Her 
constant  stale  of  close  union  with  her  distant 
husband  is  noted  in  her  diary,  in  which 
she  records  her  thanks  to  the  Lord,  who  per- 
mitted her  to  feel  him  in  spirit  with  her  as  she 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morning,  saying,  "  Thou  withholdest  him  not 
from  assisting  me  to  sing  forth  ihy  evening 
hymn  and  morning  praise."  Other  striking 
instances  from  her  diary  might  be  quoted  lo 
show  how  closely  she  felt  bound  to  her  hus- 
band in  Christian  love  and  fellowship  of  spirit. 
Eli,  who  although  not  a  frequent  minister,  was 
yet  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  favoured  of 
his  day,  felt  the  aid  of  her  spirit,  in  his  gospel 
labour,  and  after  her  death,  thus  wrote  of  her: 
"Through  the  increase  of  that  union  which 
makes  male  and  female  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
she  proved  a  great  strength  and  confirmation 
to  me  in  the  exercise  of  the  small  gift  bestowed 
upon  me.  Such  was  the  sympathetic  travail 
of  her  spirit  when  with  me  in  meetings,  that 
when  I  have  had  anything  lo  say,  she  was 
generally  favoured  with  a  sense  of  the  very 
time  wherein  I  have  felt  the  motion  of  the  Spi- 
rit to  appear  ;  and  also  when  I  have  been  at 
neighbouring  meetings,  and  she  remained  at 
home  attending  to  her  lawful  concerns,  she 
hath  been  made  a  partaker  with  me  in  seasons 
of  favour,  and  a  sharer  also  in  more  stripped 
and  trying  opportunities;  which  being  the 
Lord's  doing,  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes,  and 
cause  of  great  humiliation  and  gratilude.  I 
believe  few,  if  any,  ever  performed  the  duties 
of  a  wife  to  a  husband  with  more  loyalty  and 
upright  affection,  being  desirous  of  contribu- 
ting towards  my  present  and  eternal  happiness 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  An  affectionate 
mother  and  kind  mistress,  watching  over  and 
encouraging  her  family,  as  well  as  reproving 
and  restraining  from  things  of  an  evil  tendency 
those  under  her  care.  She  was  a  lover  and 
promoter  of  retirement  in  ihe  family,  some  of 
which  opportunities  were  eminently  favoured 
with  the  overshadowing  of  Divine  goodness 
and  mercy." 

At  ihe  commencement  of  her  last  illness  in 
1795,  she  said  she  was  preserved  even  from 
the  desire  of  knowing  what  way  the  Lord  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  her.  At  times  she  spoke 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  manifested 
to  her  in  the  overshadowing  of  his  presence 
whilst  alone  in  her  chamber,  saying  her  sense 
of  his  fatherly  tenderness  was  so  great,  she 
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had  no  language  to  set  it  forth  ;  being  at  times 
dumb  with  admiration  of  his  goodness.  After 
many  sweet  and  comforting  seasons,  and  drop- 
ping many  encouraging  expressions,  on  the 
jlOth  of  Sixth  month,  in  the  year  just  mention- 
ed, she  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her 
family,  and  quietly  and  trustfully  departed. 
Eli  says,  "  At  which  awful  season,  my  mind 
being  gathered  into  stillness,  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  was  comfortably  revived,  'There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.'  A  firm  belief  that  she 
was  enrolled  among  that  blessed  and  happy 
number,  tended  much  to  alleviate  my  affliction 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  so  valuable  and  much 
beloved  a  companion,  and  an  helpmeet  indeed, 
whose  sympathizing  spirit  hath  been  instru- 
mental to  strengthen  and  console  my  mind 
under  many  adverse  and  trying  allotments. 
Concerning  her  I  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
the  sentiment  of  Job,  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.' " 

At  the  burial,  Eli  was  strengthened  in  the 
renewed  feeling  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  in 
the  assurance  that  it  is  in  righteousness  he  af- 
flicts the  children  of  men,  to  bear  a  close  testi- 
mony in  these  words,  "  Trouble  springeth  not 
out  of  the  dust." 

Eli  Yarnall's  affectionate  memorial  of  his 
wife,  and  Christian  resignation  at  his  loss,  re- 
calls to  recollection,  a  beautiful  tribute  from 
the  pen  of  that  valuable  minister  Eleanor  Hay- 
dock,  on  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband  Roger 
Haydock.*  Oh,  how  refreshing  is  the  conside- 
ration of  such  eminent  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  travelling  on  in  such  sweet,  spiritual 
harmony,  through  the  trials  and  conflicts  of 
time.  Surely  these  must  participate  in  a  dou- 
ble portion  of  that  celestial  enjoyment,  which 
comes  down  for  the  comfort  and  rejoicing  of 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

Before  Roger  and  Eleanor  were  married, 
they  were  most  closely  united  in  spirit,  so  that 
Eleanor  writing  of  that  time  could  say,  "  We 
laboured  in  our  respective  gifts  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  being  truly  united  in  spirit,  and  dai- 
ly sensible  of  one  another's  exercises,  though 
much  absent  from  one  another  outwardly." 
After  they  were  married  she  says,  "  The  Lord 
who  joined  us  together,  blessed  us  when  toge- 
ther, so  that  we  lived  in  great  love  and  peace, 
fourteen  years  and  five  days  ;  in  which  time  we 
were  never  straitened  one  towards  another,  al- 
ways of  one  heart,  and  of  one  mind,  purely 
knit  together  in  the  covenant  of  life,  so  that 
the  grave  hath  not  broken  our  fellowship; — it 
goes  beyond  the  grave,  where  we  can  enjoy 
the  spirits  of  the  just.  The  separation  that  is 
made,  is  only  of  bodies,  not  of  spirits.  Praises 
to  God  therefor. 

"  My  dear  husband,  as  he  was  a  faithful 
man,  so  was  he  a  growing  man  ;  doubled  his 
talents  and  increased  his  gifts,  both  as  a  min- 
ister and  as  a  help  in  government  in  the  church. 
I  may  say  of  him,  he  was  wholly  redeemed 
from  the  world, — altogether  the  Lord's,  in  all 
respects  given  up  to  him.    I  saw  his  growth 


*  Roger  Haydock  died  at  his  residence  in  Penketh, 
Cheshire,  Old  England,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month, 
1696. 


daily,  and  sometimes  rejoiced  in  it ;  yet  in  my 
joy  there  was  some  heaviness,  looking  he  was 
nigh  the  perfection  of  his  gifts,  and  in  a  little 
time  must  go  to  his  rewards.  The  sense  of 
this  came  upon  me  with  sorrow,  when  he  was 
last  in  Holland,  which  occasioned  me  to  turn 
over  all  affairs,  to  see  whether  1  had  given  the 
Lord  occasion  to  withdraw  so  great  a  blessing 
fiom  me.  But,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  found 
all  accounts  straight,  and  no  rebuke  upon  my 
spirit  any  way,  having  always  given  him  to 
the  Lord,  according  to  that  promise  I  made 
before  I  took  him  by  the  hand  before  so  many 
witnesses  ;  which  was,  '  To  give  him  to  the 
Lord,  as  long  as  he  lived.'  Which  the  great 
Lord,  before  whom  only,  I  promised,  helped 
me  to  the  performance  of,  so  that  my  heart 
was  never  strait  there,  through  our  lime.  I 
may  further  say,  as  freely  as  1  gave,  so  freely 
was  I  given  to  the  Lord.  My  dear  husband 
often  expressing  his  great  love  to  me,  above 
all  visibles, — as  the  best  of  enjoyment  he  had 
in  this  world,  yet  he  would  say,  I  was  not  too 
dear  to  give  up  to  serve  the  Truth,  because  in 
it,  I  was  made  a  blessing  to  him,  more  com- 
fortable every  day,  than  another.  He  would 
often  express  it ;  and  truly  so  was  he  to  me. 
every  day,  every  way,  and  in  every  respect. 
No  tongue,  nor  pen  can  relate  the  full  of  that 
comfort  and  joy  we  had  in  God,  and  one  in 
another.  Yet  we  find  such  hath  been  the 
pleasure  of  God  concerning  them  he  hath 
loved,  to  try  them  in  the  most  near  and  dear 
enjoyments,  that  it  might  be  manifest  he  was 
loved  above  all,  that  no  gift  nor  gifts,  may  be 
preferred  above  the  Giver ;  but  that  he  may  be 
all  in  all,  and  over  all,  who  is,  and  is  to  come, 
God  blessed  forever !  Truly  there  hath  been 
great  care  and  watchfulness,  one  over  another, 
and  over  our  own  spirits,  to  see  that  our  love, 
though  great,  was  bounded  and  kept  within  its 
compass,  the  Truth  being  its  original,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  also.  Although  it  hath  been 
the  pleasure  of  God  to  try  me,  in  the  removal 
of  so  great  a  blessing  from  me,  sure  it  is  that 
I  may  be  the  more  inward  to  him,  and  have 
his  love  always  in  my  remembrance,  who 
gives  and  takes  away, — and  in  all,  bless  his 
name.  My  soul  travails  that  I  may  always 
follow  his  footsteps  of  self-denial  in  all  things, 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  in  this  world,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  as  he  did,  and  have  my  part 
in  that  mansion  of  glory  with  him  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Though  it  be  my  lot  to  stay  for 
a  time  in  this  world  of  troubles,  yet  I  have 
hope  in  immortality  and  eternal  blessedness, 
when  time  in  this  world  shall  be  no  more." 

Spiritual  fellowship  with  absent  Friends  who 
are  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping the  Almighty,  has  often  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  Lord's  dedicated  servants  to 
their  comfort  and  strength,  when  prevented  by 
sickness,  weakness,  or  duties  to  the  sick  and 
weak  from  attending  religious  meetings. 

Our  venerable  Friend,  that  faithful  elder 
Alice  Comfort,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  who  on  the 
6th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1840,  resigned  her 
pure  spirit  in  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  her  soul 
from  sin  and  out  of  trouble,  had  often  been  fa- 
voured when  unable  to  attend  meetings  in 
body,  to  be  there  in  spirit.    O,  the  blessedness 


of  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus! 
The  true  fellowship,  which  is  a  partaking  of 
one  another's  inward  exercises,  of  one  an- 
other's joy  and  rejoicing.  Alice,  as  she  sat 
retired  in  her  chamber,  being  often  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  fellowship,  and  knowing  her 
Lord  to  be  wilh  her  in  merciful  condescension 
and  love,  quietly,  unmurmuringly,  happily, 
drew  near  to  the  shifting  curtain  of  death. 
Whilst  still  on  this  side,  walking  in  harmony 
and  sweet  concord  with  the  saints  on  earth, 
she  was  yet  permitted  measurably  to  partake 
of  some  of  those  waters  of  blessedness  which 
make  glad  the  city  of  God,  whose  overflowing 
streams  were  yet  hidden  behind  that  curtain. 
She  dwelt  on  earth  amongst  her  own  people, 
who  loved  the  Truth  which  she  loved, — and 
what  need  she  more;  and  at  the  close  of  time, 
oh,  blessed  assurance!  she  was  taken  to  dwell 
among  her  own  people,  such  as  had  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  with  robes  washed  white, 
in  the  paradise  of  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Reminiscences. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Conrad  Weiser,  the 
Indian  interpreter  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  to  Christopher  Sower,  in  Ger- 
mantown;  without  date,  but,  as  appears  from 
the  context,  written  in  the  year  1746. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  write  this  in  compli- 
ance  with  thy  request,  to  give  thee  an  account 
of  what  I  have  observed  among  the  Indians, 
in  relation  to  their  belief  and  confidence  in  a 
Divine  Being,  according  to  the  observations  I 
have  made  of  them,  from  1714,  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  to  this  day. 

"If,  by  the  word  religion,  people  mean  an 
assent  to  certain  creeds,  or  the  observance  of 
a  set  of  religious  duties,  as,  appointed  prayers, 
singing,  preaching,  baptism,  &c,  or  even  hea- 
thenish worship,  then  it  may  be  said,  the  Five 
Nations,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  no  reli- 
gion;  but  if  by  religion,  we  mean  an  attrac- 
tion of  the  soul  to  God,  or  an  union  of  the 
soul  with  God,  from  which  proceeds  a  confi- 
dence in  and  hunger  after  the  knowledge  of 
Him,  then  these  people  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  religion  amongst  them,  notwith- 
standing their  sometime  savage  deportment. 
For  we  find  amongst  them  some  tracts  of  a 
confidence  in  God  alone,  and  even  sometimes 
(though  but  seldom)  a  vocal  calling  upon  Him. 
I  shall  give  one  or  two  instances  of  this,  that 
fell  under  my  own  observation. 

"  In  the  year  1737,  I  was  sent  for  the  first 
time,  to  Onondago,  at  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia.  I  set  out  the  latter  end  of 
February,  very  unexpectedly,  for  a  journey  of 
500  English  miles  through  a  wilderness,  where 
there  was  neither  road  nor  path ;  and  at  such 
a  time  of  the  year  when  creatures  could  not 
be  met  with  for  food.  There  was  a  Dutchman 
and  three  Indians  with  me.  When  we  were 
150  miles  on  our  journey,  we  came  into  a  nar- 
row valley,  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  30 
miles  long,  both  sides  of  which  was  encom- 
passed with  high  mountains,  on  which  the 
snow  lay  about  three  feet  deep.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  ran  a  stream  of  water,  also  about 
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three  feet  deep,  which  was  so  crooked  that  it 
always  ran  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other.  In  order  to  avoid  wading  so  often 
through  this  water,  we  endeavoured  to  pass 
along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  on  which, 
as  I  before  said,  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep, 
and  so  hard  frozen  on  the  top,  that  we  could 
walk  upon  it.  We  were  obliged  to  make  holes 
in  the  snow  with  our  hatchets,  that  our  feet 
might  not  slip  down  the  mountain;  and  thus 
we  crept  on.  It  happened  that  the  old  In- 
dian's foot  slipped,  and  the  root  of  the  tree,  by 
which  he  held,  breaking,  he  slipped  down  the 
mountain,  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house;  but 
happily  was  stopped  in  his  fall,  by  the  string 
which  fastened  his  pack,  hitching  to  the  slump 
of  a  small  tree.  Two  of  the  Indians  could 
not  come  to  his  aid;  but  our  Dutch  fellow- 
traveller  came  to  his  assistance,  and  that,  not 
without  visible  danger  of  his  life.  I  also  could 
not  put  a  foot  forward  till  I  was  helped:  after 
which,  we  laid  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
go  down  again  into  the  valley;  which  was 
not  till  after  we  had  laboured  hard,  with  hands 
and  feet,  for  half  an  hour. 

"We  had  observed  a  tree  that  lay  directly 
from  where  the  Indian  fell,  and  when  we  were 
come  down  again  into  the  valley,  we  went 
back  about  one  hundred  paces,  where  we  saw 
that  if  the  Indian  had  slipped  four  or  five 
paces  further,  he  would  have  fell  over  a  rock 
one  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  upon  craggy 
pieces  of  rock  below.  The  Indian  was  asto- 
nished, and  turned  quite  pale;  then,  with  out- 
stretched  arms  and  great  earnestness,  spoke 
these  words :  '  I  thank  the  great  Lord  and  Go- 
vernor of  this  world,  in  this,  that  he  has  had 
mercy  on  me,  and  has  been  willing  that  I 
should  live  longer!'  which  words,  I  at  that 
time,  set  down  in  my  journal.  This  happened 
the  25th  of  March,  1737. 

"The  9th  of  April  following,  whilst  we 
were  yet  on  our  journey,  I  found  myself  ex- 
tremely weak,  through  the  fatigue  of  so  long 
a  journey,  and  the  cold  and  hunger  I  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  there  having  fallen  a  fresh  snow 
of  about  twenty  inches  deep;  we  also  being 
yet  three  days' journey  from  Onondago,  in  a 
frightful  wilderness;  my  spirit  failed,  my  body 
trembled  and  shook.  I  thought  I  should  fall 
down  and  die;  therefore  I  stepped  aside  and 
sat  me  down  under  a  tree,  expecting  to  die. 
My  companions  soon  missed  me.  The  Indi- 
ans came  back  and  found  me  sitting  there.  I 
told  them,  in  a  word,  I  would  go  no  further; 
I  would  die  there.  They  remained  silent 
awhile;  at  last  the  old  Indian  said  :  'My  dear 
companion,  thou  hast  hitherto  encouraged  us; 
wilt  thou  now  quite  give  up?  Remember  that 
evil  days  are  batter  than  good  days;  for  when 
we  suffer  much,  we  do  not  sin,  and  sin  will  be 
drove  out  of  us  by  suffering;  but  good  days 
cause  men  to  sin,  and  God  cannot  extend  his 
mercy  to  them;  but,  contrariwise,  when  it  goes 
evil  with  us,  God  has  compassion  upon  us.' 
These  words  made  me  ashamed  —  I  rose  up 
and  travelled  on  as  well  as  I  could. 

"The  next  year  I  went  another  journey  to 
Onondago,  in  company  with  Joseph  Spangen- 
berg  and  two  others.  It  happened  that  an  In- 
dian came  to  us  in  the  evening,  who  had  nei- 
ther shoes,  stockings,  shirt,  gun,  knife  or 


hatchet;  in  a  word,  he  had  nothing  but  an  old 
torn  blanket  and  some  rags.  Upon  inquiring 
where  he  was  going,  he  answered,  to  Ohio.  I 
knew  him,  and  asked  him,  how  he  could  un- 
dertake to  go  a  journey  of  300  miles,  so  na- 
ked and  unprovided,  having  no  provisions,  nor 
any  arms  to  kill  creatures  for  his  sustenance. 
He  answered,  he  had  been  amongst  enemies, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  so  had  lost  all.  This  was  true  indeed, 
though  he  had  disposed  of  some  of  his  things, 
amongst  the  Irish,  for  strong  liquors.  Upon 
farther  talk,  he  told  me  very  cheerfully  : 
'That  God  fed  everything  that  had  life,  even 
the  rattlesnake  itself,  though  it  was  a  bad  crea- 
ture ;  and  that  God  would  also  provide,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  would  come  alive  to 
Onondago.  He  knew  for  certain  that  he  should 
go  there;  that  it  was  visible  God  was  with  the 
Indians  in  the  wilderness,  because  they  always 
cast  their  care  upon  Him  ;  but  that,  contrary 
to  this,  the  Europeans  always  carried  bread 
with  them.' 

"  He  was  an  Onondago  :  his  name  was  Anou- 
tagketa.  The  next  day  we  travelled  in  com- 
pany; and  the  day  following,  1  provided  him 
with  a  hatchet,  knife,  flint,  and  tinder,  also 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  sent  him  before  me, 
to  give  notice  to  the  council  at  Onondago,  that 
I  was  coming.  Which  he  truly  performed, 
being  got  there  three  days  before  us. 

"  Two  years  ago,  [to  wit,  in  1744,]  I  was 
sent  by  the  Governor,  [George  Thomas,]  to 
Shamokin,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  death  of 
John  Armstrong,  the  Indian  trader.  After  I 
had  performed  my  errand,  there  was  a  feast 
prepared,  to  which  the  Governor's  messengers 
were  invited.  There  was  about  one  hundred 
persons  present,  to  whom,  after  we  had  in 
great  silence,  devoured  a  fat  bear,  the  eldest  of 
the  chiefs  made  a  speech ;  in  which  he  said, 
that,  by  a  great  misfortune,  three  of  their  bre- 
thren, the  white  men,  had  been  killed  by  an 
Indian  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  sun  was  not  set, 
(meaning,  that  there  was  no  war,)  it  had  only 
been  somewhat  darkened,  by  a  small  cloud, 
which  was  now  done  away.  He  that  had  done 
evil,  was  like  to  be  punished,  and  the  land  to 
remain  in  peace;  therefore,  [he]  exhorted  his 
people  to  thankfulness  to  God.  And  there- 
upon, began  to  sing,  with  an  awful  solemnity, 
but  without  expressing  any  words.  The  others 
accompanied  him  with  their  voice.  After  they 
had  done,  the  same  Indian,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, spoke  these  words:  '  Thanks,  thanks  be 
to  Thee,  Thou  great  Lord  of  the  world  !  in 
that  Thou  hast  caused  the  sun  to  shine,  and 
hast  dispersed  the  dark  clouds :  the  Indians 
are  thine.'  " 

Here  ends  the  copy  of  the  letter.  Christo- 
pher Sower  was  editor  of  a  paper  then  pub- 
lished in  Germantown. 

The  last  incident  noticed  by  Conrad  Weiser, 
affords  in  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances, 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence which  the  mild  policy  of  the  Quaker 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  had  exerted  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  The  murder  had 
been  committed  by  a  Delaware,  and  two  others 
of  the  same  tribe,  were  suspected  of  being  ac- 
complices. On  news  of  the  fact  reaching  the 
officers  of  government,  a  messenger  was  sent 


to  the  Indians,  and  the  delivery  of  the  culprit,  i; 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  at  Phitadel- 1 j 
phia,  freely  made.  There  was  some  reluc- 1| 
tance  to  surrender  the  other  two,  the  Indians  |ll 
believing  them  innocent ;  yet,  ultimately,  they  |i 
delivered  them  also,  although  the  event  dem- W 
onstrated  their  innocence  of  the  crime. 

The  Delawares,  we  know,  were  subject  tor 
the  Six  Nations,  who  felt  themselves,  and  were!' 
considered  by  the  colonial  government,  responJ 
sible  for  their  good  behaviour. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1744,  Deputies,  froml1 
the  Six  Nations,  met  Governor  Thomas  and  I 
Commissioners  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ' 
to  adjust  some  matters  pending  between  them,| 
relative  to  the  sale  and  settlement  of  lands.!1 
The  Governor  embraced  the  opportunity  of  J' 
impressing  upon  the  commissioners  the  supe.J' 
riority  of  the  Pennsylvania  policy  toward  the! 
Indians — "  Some  allowances  for  their  preju-ai 
dices  and  passions,  and  a  present  now  and!1 
then  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities" — and  he  I' 
added,  as  the  result  of  their  experience  ;  "This  j 
will  not  put  you  to  so  much  expense  in  twenty!1 
years,  as  the  carrying  on  a  war  against  them] 
will  do  in  one."  The  affair  of  Armstrong  andfl 
his  men  afforded  the  Governor  a  favourable  op-I 
portunity  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  sys-I 
tern  he  had  recommended,  and  he,  accordingly,! 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  took! 
occasion,  on  the  sixth  day  of  their  conference, 
to  address  the  Indians  on  the  subject :  Conrad 
Weiser  being  interpreter. 

"  The  Governor  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  '  Friends  and  brethren  of  the  Six  Nalions:i 
" '  I  am  always  sorry  when  anything  hap- 
pens that  may  create  the  least  uneasiness  be- 
tween us  ;  but  as  we  are  mutually  engaged  tc 
keep  the  road  between  us  clear  and  open,  and 
to  remove  every  obstruction  that  may  lie  in 
the  way,  I  must  inform  you,  that  three  of  the 
Delaware  Indians  lately  murdered  John  Arm- 
strong, an  Indian  trader,  and  his  two  men,  in 
a  most  barbarous  manner,  as  he  was  travelling 
to  Allegheny,  and  stole  his  goods  of  a  consid- 
erable value.    Shick  Calamy,  and  the  Indians 
settled  at  Shamokin,  did  well ;  they  seized  twe 
of  the  murderers,  and  sent  them  down  to  out 
settlements  ;  but  the  Indians,  who  had  charge 
of  them,  afterwards  suffered  one  of  them  tc 
escape,  on  a  pretence  that  he  was  not  concern- 
ed in  the  bloody  deed  ;  the  other  is  now  in  Phi' 
ladelphia  Goal.    By  our  law,  all  the  accessa.l 
ries  to  a  murder  are  to  be  tried,  and  put  tel 
death,  as  well  as  the  person  who  gave  thcl 
deadly  wound.    If  they  consented  to  it,  enJ 
couraged  it,  or  any  ways  assisted  in  it,  theyl 
are  to  be  put  to  death;  and  it  is  just  it  shoulcH 
be  so.    If,  upon  trial,  the  persons  present  all 
the  murder,  are  not  found  to  have  done  any  oil 
these  things,  they  are  set  at  liberty.    Two  ol 
our  people  were,  not  tnany  years  ago,  public! 
ly  put  to  death,  for  killing  two  Indians  :  wel 
therefore  expect  you  will  take  the  most  effec 
tual  measures  to  seize  and  deliver  up  to  us  the 
two  other  Indians  present  at  these  murders,  tc 
be  tried  with  the  principal  now  in  custody.    Il  j 
it  shall  appear,  upon  their  trial,  that  they  were 
not  advising,  or  any  way  assisting  in  this  hor-I 
rid  fact,  they  will  be  acquitted  and  sent  home; 
to  their  towns.    And  that  you  may  be  satisl 
fied  no  injustice  will  be  done  to  them,  I  do  now 
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nvite  you  to  depute  three  or  four  Indians  to 
je  present  at  their  trials.    I  do  likewise  ex- 
Hag  )ect,  that  you  will  order  strict  search  to  be 
nade  for  the  remainder  of  the  stolen  goods, 
Jej  hat  they  may  be  restored  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
ken  of  the  deceased.    That  what  I  have  said 
di  nay  have  its  due  weight  with  you,  I  give  you 
ivei  his  string  of  wampum.'  " 
J     "  Which  was  accepted  with  the  Yo-hah,"  [the 
tndian  cry  of  approbation,  uttered  much  as  the 
European  Huzzah.] 

'  For  several  days  the  parties  were  engaged 
negotiations  upon  the  matters  which  had 
/leJbrought  them  together.    At  length,  when  the 
ndians  thought  a  suitable  time  had  come  to 
eply  to  the  Governor,  Canassetego,  their  prin- 
ipal  orator,  * spoke  as  follows  : — 

Brother  Onas, — The  other  day  you  were 
leased  to  tell  us,  you  were  always  concerned 
whenever  any  thing  happened  that  might  give 
you  or  us  uneasiness,  and  that  we  were  mutu- 
al illy  engaged  to  preserve  the  road  open  and 
lear  between  us  ;  and  you  informed  us  of  the 
iJiMnurder  of  John  Armstrong  and  his  two  men 
j  jy  some  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  of  their 
stealing  his  goods  to  a  considerable  value. 
The  Delaware  Indians,  as  you  suppose,  are 
jnder  our  power.    We  join  with  you  in  con- 
ern  for  such  a  vile  proceeding;  and,  to  testi- 
fy that  we  have  the  same  inclinations  with  you 
,o  keep  the  road  clear,  free  and  open,  we  give 
pou  this  string  of  wampum. 

"  '  Brother  Onas, — These  things  happen 
requently,  and  we  desire  you  will  consider 
hem  well,  and  not  be  too  much  concerned. 
Three  Indians  have  been  killed  at  different 
imes  at  Ohio,  and  we  never  mentioned  any  of 
hem  to  you,  imagining  it  might  have  been  oc- 
asioned  by  some t  unfortunate  quarrels,  and 
jeing  unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance.  We 
herefore  desire  that  you  will  consider  these 
hings  well ;  and,  to  take  the  grief  from  your 
leart,  we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 
"  '  Brother  Onas, — We  had  heard  of  the 
k  murder  of  John  Armstrong,  and,  in  our  jour- 
l  ley  here,  we  had  conference  with  our  cousins 
he  Delawares  about  it,  and  reproved  them 
severely  for  it,  and  charged  them  to  go  down 
;o  our  brother  Onas,  and  make  him  satisfac- 
ion,  both  for  the  men  that  were  killed,  and 
or  the  goods.  We  understood,  by  them,  that 
he  principal  actor  in  these  murders  is  in  your 
jrison,  and  that  he  had  done  all  the  mischief 
,  limself ;  but  that,  besides  him,  you  had  requir- 
'  3d  and  demanded  two  others  who  were  in  his 
;ompany  when  the  murders  were  committed. 
I  We  promise  faithfully,  on  our  return,  to  renew 
J"v"li)ur  reproofs,  and  to  charge  the  Delawares  to 
enl  J  send  down  some  of  their  chiefs  with  these  two 
m-(  young  men  (but  not  as  prisoners)  to  be  ex- 
^".Vimined  by  you  ;  and  as  we  think,  upon  exami- 
Pupation,  you  will  not  find  them  guilty,  we  rely 
s;*bn  your  justice  not  to  do  them  any  harm,  but 
(to  permit  them  to  return  home  in  safety.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


yiveiii  Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the  pre- 
lista  server  of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the 
teacher  of  humility.  She  governs  the  flesh, 
e  sail*  strengthens  the  spirits,  sweetens  the  temper, 
stifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues  pride, 
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bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the  hands,  tramples 
on  temptation,  endures  persecution,  and  con- 
summates martyrdom.  Patience  produces 
unity  in  the  church,  loyalty  in  the  state,  and 
harmony  in  families  and  societies  ;  she  com- 
forts the  poor,  moderates  the  rich,  makes  us 
humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in  adversity, 
unmoved  by  calumny  and  reproach ;  she 
teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
us,  and  to  be  first  in  asking  forgiveness  of  those 
whom  we  have  injured  ;  she  delights  in  the 
faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving  ;  she  adorns 
the  woman,  and  improves  the  man  ;  is  loved 
in  a  child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  and  ad- 
mired in  an  old  one;  she  is  beautiful  in  either 
sex,  and  in  every  age.  Behold  her  appear- 
ance and  attire  I  Her  countenance  is  calm 
and  serene  as  the  face  of  heaven,  unspotted 
by  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger  is  seen  on  her  forehead  ;  her 
eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the  eyes  of  a  dove  for 
meekness,  and  on  her  eyelids  sits  cheerfulness 
and  joy  ;  her  mouth  is  lovely  in  silence  ;  her 
compassion  is  that  of  innocence  and  security  ; 
while  like  the  pilgrim  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
she  shakes  her  head  at  the  adversary,  and 
laughs  him  to  scorn  ;  she  is  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  her  hand  she 
holds  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  she 
rules  not  in  the  whirlwind  and  stormy  tempest 
of  passion,  but  her  throne  is  the  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  and  her  kingdom  is — the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ! — Extract. 

Communicated. 

"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor, 

To  the  charitable  of  Philadelphia. 

"The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor," 
which  has  been  established  and  in  successful 
operation  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years,  again 
solicits  the  aid  and  contributions  of  the  citizens 
at  this  inclement  season,  on  behalf  of  the  nu- 
merous objects  of  charity  now  under  its  care 
and  hourly  soliciting  admission. 

A  large  number  of  poor  women  are  daily 
employed  at  the  "House  of  Industry,"  many 
of  whom  bring  their  little  children.  The  latter 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kind  and  effi 
cient  nurse,  in  a  warm  room  appropriated  to 
their  use,  and  with  their  parents,  daily  partake 
of  a  comfortable  dinner. 

The  women  are  furnished  with  such  em- 
ployment as  they  are  capable  of  performing, 
and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  labour  ;  and  all  who  stand  in  need  are 
provided  with  shoes,  flannel,  and  other  suitable 
clothing. 

It  is  cause  of  painful  regret  to  the  society 
being  compelled  for  want  of  adequate  means, 
to  refuse  admission  to  many  suffering  appli- 
cants. 

The  society  trusts  that  the  many  blessings 
which  this  charity  has  conferred  upon  the 
poor  of  our  city  for  more  than  half  a  century 
is  a  sufficient  apology  for  again  asking  the 
aid  of  the  benevolent,  either  in  donations  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions ;  or  by  aiding  in 
disposing  of  the  numerous  articles  which  may 
be  found  in  their  Depository,  made  principa 


by  the  poor  women  under  their  care,  and  by 
benevolent  individuals,  members  of  the  society, 
and  others,  and  gratuitously  bestowed  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Institution. 

Among  which  are  comfortables,  made  up 
flannel,  garments,  shirts,  wrappers,  and  many 
other  useful  as  well  as  fancy  articles. 

House  of  Industry,  No.  70  North  Seventh 
above  Arch  street,  where  donations  and  con- 
tributions will  be  thankfully  received. 
Philada.,  First  month  15th,  1849. 


The  Magnet. — The  magnet,  or  loadstone, 
is  an  oxide  of  iron  of  a  peculiar  character, 
found  occasionally  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  The 
colour  varies  in  different  specimens,  but  is  usu- 
ally of  a  dark  gray  hue,  and  has  a  dull  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Mag- 
nesia, Asia,  hence  the  name  magnet.  It  is 
found  in  considerable  masses  in  the  iron  mines 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  in 
different  parts  of  Arabia,  China,  Siam,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  North  America. 
Though  commonly  met  with  in  irregular 
masses  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  found  of  a  much  larger  size.  One 
recently  brought  from  Moscow  to  London, 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  supported  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
of  iron.  Artificial  magnets  are  also  in  general 
use,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  a 
greater  intensity  of  attractive  power  than  the 
natural  ones.  It  has  likewise  been  found  that 
meteoric  stones  possess  a  strong  magnetic  vir- 
tue, resembling  the  loadstone  of  the  earth. 


Fertilizing  Effects  of  Rain-water. — Rain  is 
never  absolutely  pure  water  ;  it  is  variously 
impregnated  ;  and  this  in  consequence  of  two 
offices  which  it  seems  to  have  to  perform  (not 
to  mention  others;)  namely,  the  purifying  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  fertilizing  of  the  earth. 
Carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  azote,  are  always 
contained  in  it,  and  the  former  in  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  atmosphere,  oxy- 
gen being  more  soluble  in  water  than  azote. 
And,  besides  these,  there  are  other  matters, 
such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  various 
substances,  which  it  brings  down  with  it,  ex- 
ercising its  purifying  function,  from  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  they  were  suspended  or  dis- 
solved.— Dr.  Davy,  F.  R.  S. 

Important  Discovery. — Under  this  head  a 
correspondent  of  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter 
has  the  following  : — "  Within  the  last  few  days 
I  have  been  informed,  on  indubitable  authority, 
that  some  of  the  talented  and  scientific  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Fisheries' 
Company  have  discovered  that  '  the  celebrated 
fishing-banks  of  Newfoundland  actually  extend 
across  the  Atlantic  to  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  Ireland  !  and  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the 
said  banks  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  whole  world.'  " 

Mind  not  much  who  is  with  thee,  or  against 
thee;  but  endeavour  and  take  care  that  God 
may  be  with  thee  in  everything  thou  doest. 
Keep  a  good  conscience  and  He  will  defend 
thee. 
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Vast  Irrigation. — There  are  works  for  this 
purpose  in  India,  tanks  and  aqueducts  of  im- 
mense magnitude,  miles  in  circumference  and 
length,  which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  passing 
traveller,  and  are,  in  the  labour  expended  on 
them,  little  inferior  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ; 
these  were,  it  has  been  imagined,  erected  for 
hydraulic  purposes. — Dr.  Davy,  F.R.S. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  27,  1849. 


With  respect  to  the  "  House  of  Industry," 
(see  page  151,)  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution  need  re- 
plenishment, will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  requisite  supply.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  it  has  maintained  its 
unobtrusive  path  of  practical  benevolence,  and 
surely  its  claim  for  relief  will  not  now  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Increase  of  Profanity. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  so,  yet  so  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  and  useless  habit  of 
profane  swearing  is  on  the  increase  in  our  communi- 
ty. Hitherto  as  a  people,  this  has  not  been  justly 
chargeable  upon  us  as  a  prevailing  crime.  Other 
faults  we  have — distinctive  national  features  sufficient- 
ly unpleasant — but  this  coarse,  absurd,  and  wicked 
habit,  it  has  been  generally  allowed,  prevails  in  some 
countries,  much  more  than  in  this.  We  regret  to 
think  that  the  offensive,  vulgar,  wicked  oath,  is,  how- 
ever, upon  the  increase — that  profane  swearing  or 
cursing  is  becoming  more  prevalent  among  American 
citizens,  reducing  those  whom  universal  education 
and  conscious  independence  should  stamp  as  gentle- 
men, to  a  moral  degradation  that  cannot  be  atoned 
for  by  merely  external  advantages  or  proprieties. — 
Late  Paper. 

If  men  and  women  use  profane  language  we 
need  not  marvel  that  even  very  young  chil- 
dren practise  it.  Doubtless  they  catch  it  from 
the  parent,  and  from  one  another.  When  a 
child  daily  hears  his  father  curse  and  swear, 
he  may  presume  that  it  is  manly  to  do  so. 
That  it  is  greatly  on  the  increase  among  al- 
most all  boys  who  are  allowed  to  live  in  the 
streets,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  laws 
against  immorality  and  profane  swearing,  and 
if  we  have  no  other  remedy,  should  it  not  be 
enjoined  upon  the  police  to  call  adults  and  chil- 
dren to  account  for  it.  If  boys  knew  that  pro- 
fanity was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  were 
frequently  reminded  of  it  by  the  police,  they 
would  feel  the  check,  and  many  might  be  re- 
claimed from  the  wicked  practice.  And  how 
can  parents  discharge  their  duty  while  they 
suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  in  the  public 
streets,  mingling  with  the  worst  society  from 
whom  they  are  receiving  their  education,  and 
a  very  corrupt  one  it  must  be  (  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  claim  the  very  serious 
thought  and  effort  of  the  pious  of  all  Christian 
denominations  ;  that  by  precept,  example,  and 
promoting  education  in  habits  of  sobriety,  they 
may  throw  every  guard  in  their  power  around 
the  rising  generation. 

Slrett  Brijgiiipr. — The  streets  seem  literally  thronged 
with  a  class  of  persons  known  as  "  strcrt  beggars," 
and  at  almost  every  corner  one  is  asked  for  alms.  As 
a  general  thing  alms-giving  in  the  street,  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  to  be  condemned,  nnd  js  in  fact,  often  times, 
a  greater  wrong  than  not  to  give  at  all.    Vice  often 


puts  on  all  the  disguises  of  meritorious  poverty,  the 
better  to  deceive,  and  the  money  that  is  given,  or  in- 
tended  to  be  given,  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, often  goes  to  purchase  rum,  and  thus  to  create 
the  very  poverty  and  distress  that  the  donor  would  re- 
lieve. To  give  is  a  duty,  but  to  give  knowingly  and 
with  discrimination  is  another  duty.  We  therefore 
have  our  charitable  societies,  and  there  are  those  under 
their  patronage  who  devote  themselves  to  seeking  out 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and  it  should  not 
only  be  the  purpose  but  the  pride  of  every  community 
£o  give  to  these  societies  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
widely  to  extend  their  influence,  for  their  benefits  are 
but  seldom  illy  bestowed.  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  is  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and  their 
wants  can  and  must  be  relieved ;  and  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  there  are  charitable  hearts  enough  in 
our  community  to  relieve  all  the  suffering  that  exists, 
if  the  benevolent  will  but  give  to  their  charity  a  pro. 
per  direction.  Wealth  can  have  no  true  pleasure,  nor 
real  amusement,  when  poverty  surrounds  it.  We  envy 
not  the  man,  whose  heart  can  indulge  in  conviviality, 
when  near  him,  or  about,  is  hunger  or  starvation.  No 
dish  is  satisfactory  to  the  palate,  if  with  it  comes  the 
reflection,  that  a  brother  in  the  flesh  near  is  suffering 
from  hunger.  Riches  can  only  be  happy,  as  they  dif- 
fuse happiness  to  all  around.  But  to  encourage  street 
begging  is  not  a  charity,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
Street  begging  and  vagrancy  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
success  only  encourages  idleness,  intemperance,  fraud 
and  vice  of  all  sorts,  often  leading  on  the  poor  to  habits 
which  prove  their  ruin. — D.  News. 

While  we  hold  the  opinion  that  street  beg- 
ging is  an  evil,  there  may  be  instances  of  per- 
sons who  are  impelled  by  distress  to  ask  alms 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  or  those  dependent 
on  them,  from  perishing.  The  system  of  vis- 
iting at  their  abodes  the  sick  and  the  famish- 
ing, is  however  the  best  mode  to  administer 
relief;  and  during  the  very  severe  weather, 
the  citizens  should  be  called  on  by  persons 
properly  authorized  from  benevolent  societies, 
to  obtain  aid  for  destitute  persons  who  do  not 
come  under  the  name  of  the  common  poor. 
Sickness  and  death  from  starvation  and  ex- 
treme cold,  are  at  all  times  very  affecting;  but 
where  provisions,  clothing,  and  every  comfort 
are  attainable  with  little  cost,  those  who  have 
to  spare  should  cheerfully  contribute  their 
share  to  relieve  the  needy,  and  use  efforts  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  events.  It 
casts  a  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, to  allow  their  fellow-creatures  to  per- 
ish, for  want  of  proper  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing.  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again." 

We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  is  an  tin- 
usually  difficult  time  with  some  mechanics, 
who  when  they  c;in  obtain  employment,  sup- 
port their  families  well.  Ought  not  those  who 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this 
difficulty  in  any,  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  see 
that  their  needs  are  attended  to? 

"  The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  racnt  message, 
recommends  to  the  legislature  that  measures  be  adopt- 
ed to  send  from  the  State  all  free  coloured  men,  the 
number  of  whom  he  estimates  at  50,000.  He  advo- 
cates the  measure  on  philanthropic  grounds,  arguing 
that  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  man  will  be 
improved,  if  he  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  by 
sending  him  into  communities  where  the  disabilities 
which  operate  against  him  in  Virginia  do  not  exist." 

If  the  Governor  is  sincere  in  making  the 
su«£iestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  coloured 
man, he  must  surely  have  overlooked  his  right 
to  judge  for  himself  where  lie  deems  it  best  to 
use  his  efforts  to  improve  his  condition.  A 


free  coloured  inhabitant  of  Virginia  has  the 
same  natural  right  to  elect  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, whether  there,  or  in  another  State,  as 
the  Governor  or  any  other  man  has.  But 
slaveholders  appear  to  think  it  is  their  indis- 
putable privilege  to  place  the  coloured  man  on 
a  level  with  the  brute,  while  they  claim  him 
as  a  slave,  and  when  he  obtains  his  freedom 
at  an  unrighteous  cost,  or  is  born  of  free  pa- 
rents, to  drive  him  where  they  decide  he  shall 
locate  himself.  A  hard  condition  for  a  human 
being  ;  but  far  more  deplorable  is  that  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  man,  professing  to  be 
a  Christian,  who  can  entertain  the  opinion  that 
he  holds  any  such  power  rightfully  over  the 
rational  workmanship  of  Almighty  God,  hav-, 
ing  immortal  souls  capable  of  partaking  of  that 
salvation  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  Saviour  of  black  and  white.  We  may 
safely  hope  that  the  days  of  slavery  are  num- 
bered, and  that  a  wonder-working  Providence 
will  by  his  wisdom  and  power  bring  the  sys- 
tem to  an  end,  which  is  fraught  with  so  much' 
crime  and  cruelty. 


"  The  Easlon  Gazette  says  that  James  E,  Work, 
convicted  of  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves,  has  been  sen.' 
tenced  by  Talbot  county  Court  to  five  years  in  the 
Penitentiary,  for  the  conviction  against  him  in  that 
county,  making  with  the  sentence,  including  that  in 
Queen  Aune's  county,  fifteen  years  and  six  months." 

A  hard  lot  for  the  friend  of  a  man  unrighte- 
ously deprived  of  his  liberty.  Fifteen  years 
and  a  half  confined  in  a  narrow  gloomy  prison, 
perhaps  for  giving  a  human  being  a  meal  or  a, 
night's  lodging,  when  striving  to  obtain  the 
freedom  which  his  Maker  created  him  equally 
entitled  to  with  his  oppressor  ! 


Contributions  for  the  "  Ragged  School"  may 
be  left  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street,  or  No. 
114  Arch  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  P.  Pleasants,  per  J.  J.  Hopkins,  ag't, 
$4,  vols.  21  and  22  ;  of  S.  B.  Smith,  for  Paul  Seers,  82, 
vol.  22,  J.  Briggs,  §2,  vol.  22,  Jos.  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  21  \ 
of  C.  Bracken,  agent,  for  R.  Cowgill,  $8,  to  vol.  22,  J. 
Mitchell,  82,  vol.  21  ;  of  C.  Hathaway,  Milan,  O.,  82, 
vol.  22,  Daniel  Reynolds,  do.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  Peter  Hath, 
away,  do.,  82,  vol.  22  ;  Amos  W.  House,  82,  vol.  22. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  at  Friends'  Boarding-school,  Rich, 
mond,  Indiana,  a  competent  female  teacher. 
Inquire  of  Levi  Jessup,  or  Richard  Pedrick, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  or  of  Josiah  Tatum,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  16th  inst 
at  her  residence  in  this  city,  in  the  68th  year  of  hei 
age,  Martha  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day  afternoon,  the  17th  instant,  it 

the  78th  year  of  her  age,  at  their  residence  in  Block 
ley,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Jones.  She  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  overseer  for  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  a 
number  of  years.  Her  Christian  deportment  anc 
kindness  of  disposition  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her. 
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The  Atmosphere. 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

The  very  ice,  hard  and  solid  as  it  is,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  same  remarkable  law. 
Even  under  the  coldest  sk)',  and  when  the 
beams  of  the  sun  play  not  upon  its  crystal  sur- 
face, its  particles  dissolve  themselves  asunder, 
and  mount  aloft  to  the  clouds.  It  melts  not  at 
all,  yet  it  disappears  ;  it  spreads  itself  through 
the  thin,  transparent  air  around  it.  The  rain 
drop  that  now  descends  through  the  warm  air 
of  some  more  temperate  clime,  may  be  formed 
of  molecules  of  vapour  that  have  again  and 
again  been  set  free  from  the  craggy  ice,  or  the 
wide-spread  snow,  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north.  They  may  often  before  have  resided 
in  delicate  crystals  of  snow,  or  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  rugged  icebergs  of  the  polar  seas  ; 
yet  this  may  be  the  first  of  their  existence  in 
the  state  of  a  liquid, — vapour,  and  snow,  and 
ice  being  the  only  forms  that  they  have  hith- 
erto assumed. 

"  The  atmosphere  thus  solicits  and  encour- 
ages— nay,  compels  the  rise  of  vapour,  and 
keeps  undiminished  an  embryo  store  of  re- 
freshing dews  and  warm  showers  for  the  earth, 
and  so  it  ever  holds  good  that  '  the  clouds 
come  after  the  rain.' 

"  One  last  reference  to  this  law.  But  for  it, 
all  other  contrivances  for  maintaining  the  life 
of  animals  would  have  totally  failed  to  secure 
that  end,  for  respiration  would  have  been  im- 
possible. To  sentient  beings,  the  atmosphere 
would  have  been  as  useless  as  the  most  dainty 
and  nutritious  food  is  to  one  who  has  not  the 
power  to  swallow.  There  is  this  perplexing 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  case  of  respiration. 
An  animal  has  not  two  sets  of  air-tubes,  as  it 
has  two  kinds  of  blood-vessels,  along  one  of 
which  (the  arteries)  the  blood  goes,  whilst  by 
the  other  (the  veins)  it  returns.  There  is  only 
one  windpipe  in  animals,  by  which  the  oxygen 
may  travel  to  reach  the  blood,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  return  to  reach  the  air.  By  the 
same  channel  we  must  constantly  cause  two 
counter  or  reverse  currents  to  pass  ;  a  stream 


of  oxygen  from  the  outer  air  to  dissolve  in  the 
blood  ;  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood  to  dissipate  into  the  air.  The  breathing 
tube  of  an  animal  is  thus  like  a  railway  tunnel, 
through  which  trains  are  constantly  passing  in 
opposite  directions,  and  yet  there  is  but  one 
pair  of  rails. 

"There  is  no  mechanical  or  vital  device  for 
effecting  the  transference  of  the  opposing  aerial 
currents;  no  living  alternating  pump  like  the 
heart,  which  should  this  moment  suck  oxygen 
into  the  blood,  and  the  next  moment  suck  car- 
bonic acid  out  of  it.  The  muscles  of  the  chest, 
by  their  action,  alternately  fill  and  empty  the 
larger  wind-tubes,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
lobbies  of  the  air-galleries.  It  is  only  in  the 
narrow  passages  and  distant  corridors,  that 
the  blood  and  air  meet  and  act  on  each  other. 
There,  however,  the  pantings  and  heavings  of 
the  chest  have  no  direct  effect  in  filling  or 
emptying  the  air  channels.  It  is  all  occasion- 
ed by  the  power  of  diffusion.  The  issuing 
carbonic  acid  acts  like  a  vacuum  to  the  enter- 
ing oxygen,  or  at  most,  neither  gas  resists  the 
passage  of  the  other,  more  than  the  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream  do  the  water  flowing  over 
them.  They  glide  past  each  other,  impelled 
by  an  irresistible  force,  which  obliges  them  to 
change  places,  so  that  a  certain  volume  of  the 
one  cannot  by  a  possibility  travel  in  one 
direction,  without  permitting,  nay,  without 
compelling,  a  certain  volume  of  the  other 
to  pass  in  the  opposite  one.  The  gases 
entering  and  leaving  the  blood  are  like 
weights  hanging  at  opposite  ends  of  a  string 
suspended  over  a  pulley,  or  like  the  buckets  in 
a  well.  The  one  cannot  sink  without  causing 
the  other  to  ascend,  or  either  move  in  one 
way,  without  causing  the  other  to  move  in  the 
reverse  one.  There  are  animals  in  which  the 
air-tubes  are  as  rigid  as  iron,  so  that  they  can- 
not expand  or  contract  to  carry  air  to  or  from 
the  blood.  In  these  the  force  of  diffusion 
alone  maintains  respiration,  but  without  that 
force  it  could  not  go  on  in  any  class  of  ter- 
restrial beings.  So  much  for  this  wonderful 
law. 

"  The  anylylical  method  we  have  followed 
in  studying  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  had  the  necessary  advantage  of  compelling 
us  to  pursue  it  bit  by  bit,  and,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.  We  must  now  try  to  conceive  of 
the  atmosphere  as  a  whole,  and  to  realize 
clearly  the  idea  of  its  unity.  And  what  a 
whole  !  what  a  unity  it  is  !  It  possesses  pro- 
perties so  wonderful,  and  so  dissimilar,  that 
we  are  slow  to  believe  that  they  can  exist  to- 
gether. It  rises  above  us  with  its  cathedral 
dome,  arching  towards  that  heaven  of  which  it 
is  the  most  familiar  synonyme  and  symbol. 
It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand  object  which 
the  apostle  John  saw  in  his  visions — '  a  sea  of 


glass  like  unto  crytal.'  So  massive  is  it,  that 
when  it  begins  to  stir,  it  tosses  about  great 
ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities  and 
forests,  like  snowflakes,  to  destruction  before 
it.  And  yet  it  is  so  mobile,  that  we  have  lived 
years  in  it  before  we  ;an  be  persuaded  that  it 

exists  ut  all,  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 

never  realize  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in 
an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so  enormous, 
that  iron  shivers  before  it  like  glass  ;  yet  a 
soap-bell  sails  through  it  with  impunity,  and 
the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing. 

"  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We 
touch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south 
winds  bring  back  colour  to  the  pale  face  of  the 
invalid;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fever- 
ed brow  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in  our 
cheeks  ;  even  its  north  blasts  brace  into  new 
vigour  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged 
clime.  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the 
magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full  brightness  of 
mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the  gloa- 
min,  and  the  '  clouds  that  cradle  near  the  set- 
ting sun.'  But  for  it,  the  rainbow  would  want 
its  '  triumphal  arch,'  and  the  winds  would  not 
send  their  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  round 
the  heavens.  The  cold  ether  would  not  shed 
its  snow-feathers  on  the  earth,  nor  would  drops 
of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly 
rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hailstorm,  nor  log 
diversify  the  face  of  the  sky.  Our  naked 
globe  would  turn  its  tanned  unshadowed  fore- 
head to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monotonous 
blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all 
things.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  even- 
ing sun  would  in  a  moment  set,  and,  without 
warning,  plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.  But 
the  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays, 
and  lets  them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fin- 
gers ;  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening  gather 
by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow 
their  heads ;  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a 
place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the 
morning,  the  gairish  sun  would  at  one  bound 
burst  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above 
the  horizon  ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  com- 
ing, and  sends  at  first  but  one  little  ray  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  then  another,  and 
by  and  by  a  handful,  and  so  gently  draws 
aside  the  curtains  of  night,  and  slowly  lets  the 
light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till 
her  eyelids  open,  and,  like  man,  she  goeth 
forth  again  to  her  labour  till  the  evening. 

"  To  the  ear  it  brings  all  the  sounds  that 
pulsate  through  it.  The  grave  eloquence  of 
men  ;  the  sweet  voice  of  women  ;  the  happy 
laughter  of  children  ;  the  prayer  and  praises 
which  they  utter  to  God  ;  the  joyous  carols  of 
birds;  the  hum  of  insect  wings;  the  whisper 
of  the  winds  when  they  breathe  gently,  and 
their  laughter  and  wild  choruses  when  they 
shriek  in  their  wrath  ;  the  plashing  of  foun- 
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tains  ;  the  murmur  of  rivers  ;  the  roaring  of 
cataracts  ;  the  rustling  of  forests ;  the  trumpet- 
note  of  the  thunder  ;  and  the  deep  solemn  voice 
of  the  everlasting  sea.    Had  there  been  no  at- 
mosphere, melody  nor   harmony  would  not 
have  been,  nor  any  music.    The  earth  might  i 
have  made  signs  to  the  eye,  like  one  bereft  of  i 
speech,  and  have  muttered  from  her  depths  i 
inarticulate   sounds,  but   nature  would  have  i 
been  voiceless,  and  we  should  have  gazed  only 
on  shore  '  where  all  was  dumb.'    To  the  last  : 
of  the  senses  the  air  is  not  less  bountiful  than 
to  the  others.    It  gathers  to  itself  all  perfumes 
and  fragrance ;  from  bean-fields  in  flower, 
and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay  ;  from  hills 
covered  with  wild  thyme,  and  gardens  of  roses. 
The  breezes,  those  '  heavy-winged  thieves, 
waft  them  hither  and  thither,  and  the  sweet 
south  wind  '  breathes  upon  bands  of  violets, 
stealing  and  giving  odour.' 

"  Such  is'a  faint  outline  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  sea  has  been  called  the  pathway  of  the 
nations,  but  it  is  a  barrier  as  well  as  a  bond 
between  them.  It  is  only  the  girdling  and  en- 
circling air  which  flows  above  and  around  all, 
that  makes  the  '  whole  world  kin.'  The  car- 
bonic acid  with  which  our  breathing  fills  the 
air,  to-morrow  will  be  speeding  north  and 
south,  and  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world.  The  date  trees  that  grow  round  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their 
leaves  ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it, 
to  add  to  their  stature;  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Ta- 
hiti will  grow  riper  upon  it ;  and  the  palms 
and  bananas  of  Japan  change  it  into  flowers. 

"The  oxygen  we  are  breathing  was  distill- 
ed for  us  some  time  ago  by  the  magnolias  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  great  trees  that  skirt 
the  Orinolco  and  the  Amazon.  The  giant  rho- 
dodendrons of  the  Himmalayahs  contributed 
to  it,  the  roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the 
cinnamon-trees  of  Ceylon,  and  forests  older 
than  the  flood  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of  Afri- 
ca, far  behind  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

"  The  rain  which  we  see  descending  was 
thawed  for  us  out  of  icebergs  which  have 
watched  the  pole-star  for  ages  ;  and  lotus 
lilies  sucked  up  from  the  Nile  and  exhaled  as 
vapour  the  snows  that  are  lying  on  the  tops  of 
our  hill. 

"The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  bears  us  in 
her  arms  ;  but  the  air  is  our  foster-mother,  and 
nurses  each  one.  Men  of  all  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  and  nations,  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  fowls  of  the  air  and  whales  of 
the  sea,  old  trees  of  the  forest,  mosses  wreathed 
upon  boughs,  and  lichens  crumbling  on  stones, 
drink  at  the  same  perennial  fount  of  life  which 
flows  freely  for  all.  Nursed  at  the  same 
breast,  we  are  of  one  family — plants,  animals, 
and  men  ;  and  God's  '  tender  mercies  are  over 
us  all.'  Must  we  strive,  by  rule  of  logic  and 
absolute  demonstration,  to  shut  up  each  reader 
into  a  corner,  and  compel  him  to  acknowledge 
that  the  atmosphere  was  not  self-created,  but 
was  made  by  Iliug  'who  strctehelh  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadcth  them  out 
as  a  tent  to  dwell  in?'  Is  there  any  one  who 
can  resist  exclaiming,  '  O  Lord  !  how  manifold 
are  thv  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all  ?'  " 
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Dorothea  I.  Dix— Statistics  of  Insanity.  ' 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

"  Our  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  already 
receiving  a  vast  population  of  uneducated  fo-  i 
reigners  ;  and  most  of  these,  who  become  the 
subjects  of  insanity,  present  the  most  difficult 
and  hopeless,  because  the  least  curable  cases. 
Take  for  example  the  following  records,  which 
are  gathered  from  the  city  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane poor,  passing  by  for  the  present  all  the 
State  and  general  hospitals  : 

"  In  1846,  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  the 
insane  poor  received  169  patients  ;  90  of  which 
were  foreigners,  35  natives  of  other  Slates, 
and  44  alone  residents  of  the  city.  Of  the  90 
foreigners,  70  were  Irish.  The  New  York 
City  Hospital  for  the  insane  poor,  on  Black- 
well's  island,  which  went  into  operation  in 
1839,  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  about  300 
patients.  Of  284  admitted  the  following  year, 
176  were  foreigners,  viz.  :  112  Irish,  21  Eng- 
lish, 27  Germans;  and  besides  these  were  38 
natives  of  New  York.    On  the  1st  of  January, 

1846,  there  were  in  the  institution  356  patients, 
of  whom  226  were  foreigners.    In  January, 

1847,  there  were  410  insane  patients,  328  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  The  cost  to  the  city 
of  supporting  this  institution,  in  1846,  was 
$24,179  67. 

"  In  the  Philadelphia  poorhouse  hospital,  at 
Blockley,  there  were  received  in  one  year  395 
insane  patients ;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
actually  resident  there  350  idiots,  epileptics, 
and  insane.  At  the  Baltimore  city  almshouse, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  85  in- 
dividuals in  various  stages  of  insanity,  the 
whole  number  of  inmates  reported  being  1726  ; 
of  whom  873  are  Americans,  and  853  Euro- 
peans. In  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  1845-'46,  were  above  73  insane;  in 
1847-'48  there  were  above  80,  chiefly  foreign- 
ers, and  presenting  mostly  chronic  cases.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  received  at  this  insti- 
tution the  past  year  was  8044  :  of  these,  1773 
were  Americans  by  birth,  6150  were  foreign- 
ers, and  121  were  not  recorded. 

"  The  report  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  at 
Cincinnati  shows,  for  1844-45,  that  of  1579 
patients,  85  were  insane  and  idiotic.  The  re- 
port of  1846  exhibits  the  following  summary  : 
'Of  2028  patients,  102  were  insane.'  The 
last  returns  show  yet  an  increase  of  this  afflict- 
ed class,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  accom- 
modations in  the  State  Hospital  at  Columbus, 
and  the  new  buildings  for  the  insane  at  the 
excellent  asylum  for  persons  in  necessitous 
circumstances  in  the  same  cily.  I  might  ad- 
duce additional  records,  but  believe  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  my 
position. 

"  Allowing  at  the  present  time  20,000,000 
i  inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  (which  is  be- 
low the  estimated  number,)  and  supposing  only 
i  one  in  every  thousand  to  be  insane  or  idiotic, 
:  we  have  then  22,000  to  take  charge  of ;  a  ma- 
i  jority  of  whom  are  in  needy  or  necessitous 
I  circumstances.    Present  hospital  provision  re- 
)  lieves  (if  we  do  not  include  those  institutions 
not  considered  remedial)  less  than  3700  pa- 
tients.   Where  are  the  remainder,  and  what 


is  their  condition?  More  than  18,000  are 
unsuitably  placed  in  private  dwellings,  in  jails, 
in  poorhouses,  and  other  often  most  wretched 
habitations. 

"  Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  has  carefully  review-  j 
ed  this  subject,  writes  as  follows  :  '  In  regard 
to  whole  numbers,  my  own  inquiries  lead  me 
to  believe  that  one  in  every  six  or  seven  hundred 
inhabitants  would  be  a  nearer  approximation 
to  correct  estimate  than  one  in  every  thousand, 
which  has  heretofore  been  assumed  as  the 
common  rule.'  According  to  the  latest  Parlia- 
mentary returns  taken  with  the  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  on  Lunacy,  which 
give  the  numbers  of  all  classes  of  insane  in  the 
hospitals  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  in  these  two  countries  '  there  is  one 
insane  pauper  to  every  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants alone.' 

"  The  liability  of  communities  to  insanity 
should  not,  I  suppose,  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  existing  cases  at  any  one  time  ;  for 
insanity  does  not  usually  hasten  the  termina- 
tion of  life.  Take  for  example  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Virginia,  where  are  found  so 
large  numbers  of  established,  lona-existino- 
cases.  These  are  counted  again  and  again, 
every  year,  every  five,  or  every  ten  years. 
A  fairer  test  of  the  liability  of  communities 
to  insanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurring  cases 
in  corresponding  given  periods. 

"  There  are  twenty  State  hospitals,  besides 
several  incorporated  hospitals,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  in  nineteen  States  of  the 
Union,  Virginia  alone  having  two  government 
institutions  of  State  and  incorporated  hospitals. 
The  following  is  a  correct  list,  omitting  several 
small  establishments  conducted  by  private  in- 
dividuals, and  several  pretty  extensive  poor- 
house  and  prison  departments,  which  cannot 
properly  be  classed  with  regularly  organized 
hospitals,  being  usually  deficient  in  remedial 
appliances. 

"The  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  department  of  the  Penn.  Hospital,  in  the 
year  1752.  This  has  been  transferred  to  a 
fine  district  near  the  village  of  Mantua,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  since  1832  :  number 
of  patients  188. 

"  The  second  institution  receiving  insane 
patients,  and  the  first  exclusively  for  their  use, 
was  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1773:  num- 
ber of  patients  164. 

"The  third  was  the  Friends' Hospital,  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1817  :  num- 
ber of  patients  95. 

"  The  next  was  the  McLean  Hospital,  at 
Charlestown,  (now  Summerville,)  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1818.  This  valuable  institution 
is  second  to  none  in  America.  Number  of  pa- 
tients 180. 

"  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  established  in  1821  ;  number 
of  patients  145  :  South  Carolina  Hospital,  at 
i  Columbia,  in  1822  ;  number  of  patients  74  : 
Connecticut  Hospital  at  Hartford,  patients  122, 
;  and  Kentucky  Hospital  at  Lexington,  patients 

•  247,  in  1824. 

;      "  In  1845-'46,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 

•  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  second  State  insti- 
t  tution  in  Green  River  country. 
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"  Virginia  Western  Hospital  was  opened  at 
Staunton  in  1828;  number  of  patients  217. 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 
was  opened  in  1833,  and  enlarged  in  1843  ;  if 
has  370  patients.  Maryland  Hospital,  at  Bal- 
timore, was  founded  in  1834  ;  it  has  the  pre- 
sent year  109  patients.  Vermont  State  Hos- 
pital, at  Brattleborough,  was  opened  for  pa- 
tients in  1837,  and  enlarged  in  1846-47;  it 
has  at  present  320  patients.  New  York  City 
Hospital  for  the  poor,  on  Blackwell's  island, 
was  occupied  in  1838  ;  it  is  now  being  consi- 
derably enlarged  :  above  400  patients. 

"The  grand  jury  this  month  (June,  1848,) 
have  made  the  following  presentment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Blackwell's  island  hospital  for  the 
insane  poor :  '  We  found  no  less  than  425 
afflicted  children  of  humanity  suffering  under 
the  most  terrible  of  all  privations,  and,  we  ob- 
served with  regret,  less  adequately  cared  for 
than,  their  situation  and  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity required.'' 

"  The  same  document  places  before  the  pub- 
lic the  concurrent  testimony  of  Drs.  Macdon- 
ald,  Williams,  and  Ogden,  who  in  a  clear  and 
full  report  show  that  '  the  accommodations  for 
the  insane  poor  of  New  York  city  are  at  pre- 
sent inadequate  and  miserable  ;  and  the  imper- 
fect manner  of  their  treatment  is  such  as  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  city,  which  otherwise  is  de- 
servedly famed  for  its  liberal  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  any  patients 
here.' 

"  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  insane  connected  with  the 
Commercial  hospital  in  Cincinnati. 

"  Well  organized  hospitals  are  the  only  fit 
places  of  residence  for  the  insane  of  all 
classes;  ill-conducted  institutions  are  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  the  State  hospitals  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  cannot  take  present 
respectable  rank  as  curative  or  comfortable 
hospitals. 

"  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  at  Nashville, 
was  opened  in  1839.  According  to  an  act  of 
the  legislature  the  present  year,  this  hospital  is 
to  be  replaced  by  one  of  capacity  to  receive  250 
patients.  In  the  old  hospital  are  64  patients. 
Boston  City  Hospital  for  the  indigent,  which 
has  150  patients,  and  Ohio  State  Hospital  at 
Columbus,  were  severally  opened  in  1839. 
The  latter  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
has  now  329  patients.  Maine  State  Hospital, 
at  Augusta,  1840  ;  patients  130.  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Hospital,  at  Concord,  was  opened 
in  1842,  and  has  100  patients.  New  York 
State  Hospital,  at  Utica,  was  established  in 
1843,  and  has  since  been  largely  extended, 
and  has  600  patients.  Mount  Hope  Hospital, 
near  Baltimore,  1844-'45  ;  has  72  insane  pa- 
tients. Georgia  has  an  institution  for  the  in- 
sane at  Milledgeville,  and  at  present  128 
patients.  Rhode  Island  State  Hospital  open- 
ed, under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ray,  early 
in  1848.  New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  at  Tren- 
ton, 1848.  Indiana  State  Hospital,  at  Indian- 
apolis,  will  be  opened  in  1848.  State  Hospi- 
tal of  Illinois,  at  Jacksonville,  will  be  occupied 
before  1849.  The  Louisiana  State  Hospital 
will  be  occupied  perhaps  within  a  year. 


"  I  repeat  that  these  institutions,  liberally 
sustained  as  are  most  of  them,  cannot  accom- 
modate the  insane  population  of  the  United 
States  who  require  prompt  remedial  care." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Popular  Religion. 

The  late  Daniel  Wheeler  had  remarkably 
clear  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation  ;  and  was  himself  a  monument 
of  the  purifying  efficacy  of  Divine  grace.  He 
was  also  peculiarly  quick-sighted,  in  detecting 
the  workings  of  that  spirit,  which  is  seeking 
in  various  ways,  to  build  up  forms  of  Christi- 
anity, without  its  substance.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  letters  written  by  him, 
while  residing  in  Russia  ;  and  although  more 
than  20  years  have  elapsed  since  their  date, 
they  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
time.  At  no  'former  period,  have  so  many 
works  of  a  frothy  and  superficial  character 
been  published.  The  libraries  and  centre  ta- 
bles, even  of  Friends,  are  often  crowded  with 
them  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  of  these  books 
seem  to  be  going  farther  and  farther  astray 
from  the  pure  standard  of  that  holy  and  spi- 
ritual religion,  which  the  Saviour  of  men  in- 
troduced into  the  world.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  an  English  clergyman  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  ministration  of  the  body, 
in  which  he  argues,  that  too  much  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  the  soul,  and  too  little  on  the 
body, — in  short,  that  the  world  is  becoming 
too  spiritual.  A  reviewer,  in  noticing  this 
publication,  holds  out  the  idea,  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  some  indications  of 
their  habits  in  this  world,  will  be  found  even 
upon  the  bodies  in  heaven/  The  baneful  in- 
fluence of  such  publications,  and  of  what  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  popular  religion  of 
the  day,  are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  our 
departed  Friend, — a  Friend,  who  after  spend- 
ing several  years  in  visiting  the  semi-barbar- 
ous inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  came  home  with  his  faith  confirmed, 
in  the  universality  of  that  Light,  which  enlight- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

He  says :  — 

"  But  although  I  have  thus  to  go  mourning 
on  my  way,  yet  a  testimony  lives  in  my  heart 
to  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Divine  grace  by 
which  '  I  am  what  I  am' — though  nothing  but 
a  worm  ;  and  with  my  latest  breath,  I  would 
commend  all  mankind  to  seek  after  this  pearl 
of  endless  treasure.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  many  in  the  present  day,  whose 
minds  are  constantly  kept  afloat  by  the  great 
variety  of  publications  almost  daily  issuing 
from  the  press.  Many  of  these  that  I  have 
seen,  although  replete  with  moral  sentiment, 
and  learned  remarks,  which  are  not  without 
scripture  foundation — although  very  wide  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  text — are 
strongly  calculated  to  keep  their  readers  in 
search  of  the  lifeless  shadow,  and  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  living  and  eternal  sub- 
stance." 

"  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind was  never  more  effectually  served  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  a  way  admirably 


adapted  to  the  refinement  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  The  facilities  for  holding  up  the  let- 
ter of  the  gospel,  were  perhaps  never  before 
equalled  at  any  period  ;  [and  yet]  great  eager- 
ness is  evinced  to  peruse  and  swallow  those 
fascinating  baits,  which  serve  to  amuse  and 
allure,  (particularly  when  garnished  with  de- 
clarations from  the  undefiled  lip  of  Truth,)  and 
by  their  deadening  effect  upon  the  mind,  pre- 
vent its  coming  under  the  influence  of  that 
pure  '  and  quickening  Spirit'  which  only  giveth 
life.  By  this  stratagem,  an  easy  and  broad 
way  is  opened  for  the  poor  deluded  traveller, 
so  well  accommodated  to  flesh  and  blood,  that 
there  might  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  to 
'  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;'  and  yet 
the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  is 
professedly  the  object  of  many  of  these  au- 
thors, without  pointing  out  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  terms  on  which  only  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  Regenerating  grace  is  hinted  at ; 
but  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross,  are  seldom 
heard  of.  I  am  often  bowed  down  under  the 
consideration  of  these  things,  and  of  what  will 
be  the  end  thereof;  and  am  sometimes  ready  to 
conclude,  that  a  day  of  calamity  will  come, 
when  these  chaffy  imaginations  and  beguiling 
inventions  will  be  dispersed  like  withered  leaves 
before  an  autumn  blast ;  when  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  brought  low,  and  humbled  under 
the  necessity  of  turning  to  Him  who  has  been 
so  long  smitten  and  afflicted,  and  be  made  will- 
ing to  sit  under  His  holy  teaching." 

"  There  is  no  part  of  our  dear  Redeemer's 
doctrine  in  my  estimation  more  plain,  simple 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  less  wrapt  up 
in  metaphor  and  parable,  than  that  the  king- 
dom is  within.  When  he  was  demanded  of 
the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  he  answered  them  and  said,  '  The  king- 
dom of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  say  Lo  here  !  or  lo  there  !  for 
behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  :' 
again,  '  and  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter;  that  He  may 
abide  with  you  forever :  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because 
it  seeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him  ;  but 
ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
less, I  will  come  to  you.'  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  clear  and  decisive  than  these  asser- 
tions ?  And  yet  if  we  read  over  the  modern 
writings  of  men  in  high  esteem  for  learning 
and  piety,  we  can  scarcely  find  any  allusion 
to  them.  Much  is  said  about  fundamental 
doctrine  and  faith  ;  but  in  many  instances,  true 
faith  seems  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  what 
they  call  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  I  had 
nearly  said,  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  faith. 

"Every  sect  of  Christians  seems  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  faith  or  belief;  but  the  Apostle 
tells  us  onl}'  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;'  and  all  who  profess  any  other  faith  than 
that  of  the  apostle,  must  certainly  be  in  a 
state  of  apostacy  from  the  true,  living,  Gospel 
faith.  Now,  until  mankind  are  brought  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  one  true  and  holy  faith, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  things  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent state  ;  and  whilst  they  are  thus  permitted 
to  continue,  in  my  apprehension,  1  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation'  is  still  set  up  and  stands 
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where  it  ought  not — even  in  the  holy  place, 
or  in  the  place  where  true  and  vital  religion 
ought  to  stand,  instead  thereof.  It  is  no  mar- 
vel then  that  the  earth  is  so  destitute  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  presence  only 
there  is  life. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  are  acting  in 
great  simplicity  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, but  certainly  without  proper  reflection 
and  due  consideration,  on  a  subject  of  eternal 
consequence.  If  people  were  but  willing  to 
4  cease  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nos- 
trils,' and  turn  inward  to  the  unflattering  wit- 
ness for  God — the  precious  gift  which  as  a 
•  light  in  a  dark  place'  shineth  more  or  less  in 
every  heart,  they  would  certainly  be  favoured 
in  due  time  to  discover  where  they  are,  and  in 
what  they  are  trusting.  But  poor  finite  man 
in  his  natural  strength  and  wisdom  can  never 
effect  this  ;  nothing  short  of  an  Almighty  pow- 
er can  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  change  the 
stony  heart  to  a  heart  of  flesh,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  of  the  everlasting  and 
unchangeable  Truth." 

For"  The  Friend." 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  BEDFORD  STREET 
SCHOOL. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

Bat  ye  may  not  pass  us  by  ; 
We  are  the  Father's  messengers, 

And  bear  his  mission  high. 
Then  look  not  on  our  garments  vile, 

Nor  on  our  dusky  skin  ; 
The  ground  most  barren  to  the  eye, 

Has  richest  stores  within. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

But  the  dear  Father  knew, 
The  gay  and  happy  of  this  earth, 

Have  their  own  work  to  do. 
So  He  scattered  us  throughout  the  land, 

But  most  where  the  rich  abide ; 
And  this  command  he  gave  to  each, 

"Quit  not  the  rich  man's  side." 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

But  the  Father  in  his  love, 
Sent  us  to  bear  your  goods  away, 

And  store  them  up  above  : 
That  when  the  summons  comes  to  you, 

"Steward  give  up  thy  trust;" 
Rejoiced,  you'll  find  your  treasures  there, 

Secure  from  moth  and  rust. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

Yet  none  our  work  may  do  ; 
As  angels  to  the  city's  gates, 

Disguised,  we're  sent  to  you. 
Entreat  us  kindly — speed  us  on, 

Give  freely  of  3'our  share, 
'Tis  paltry  dust  detained  below, 

'Tis  gold  transmitted  there. 

We're  ragged  ones',  we're  ragged  ones, 

But  t  lie  Father  bade  us  say: 
That  all  the  wealth  ye  give  to  us, 

May  find  its  heavenward  way. 
Not  duty's  promptings,  cold  and  harsh, 

But  all  yc  give  in  love, 
The  crust  that's  shared, — the  widow's  mite,— 

These  ope  the  gates  above. 
Philada.,  First  1110.  25th,  1819. 

A  Curious  Fact. —  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
in  the  year  1832,  the  cholera  broke  out  on 
board  the  packet  ship  Henry  IV.,  in  lat.  43 
deg.  30m.,  and  in  1848  on  board  the  packet 
ship  New  York,  in  about  the  same  latitude  and 
longitude,  there  probably  being  not  a  single 


degree  difference  in  either.  This  may  afford 
matter  of  speculation  for  the  curious  and  sci- 
entific.— N.  Y.  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

Eli  Yarnall  continued  faithfully  obedient  to 
the  requirings  of  his  almighty  caretaker  and 
Saviour,  and  day  by  day  grew  in  spiritual 
stature,  till  he  stood  as  a  father  in  the  Truth. 
He  was  not  frequent  in  the  ministry  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  but  was  a  good  example  of  fervent 
inward  exercise  and  travail  of  soul  for  the 
arisings  of  life  amongst  those  assembled.  His 
spirit  was  often  tendered  in  silent  meetings, 
and  under  a  sense  of  Divine  love  and  regard, 
tears  of  grateful  thanksgiving  would  at  times 
flow  from  him. 

His  friend  James  Simpson,  during  a  season 
of  deep  depression,  felt  a  concern  to  attend 
Middletown  meeting,  and  a  language  was  spo- 
ken distinctly  to  him,  "  I  have  commissioned 
my  servant  Eli  to  pray  for  thee."  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirings  of  duty  James  came  to 
Middletown,  and  Eli,  clothed  upon  with  the 
spirit  of  supplication,  was  constrained  publicly 
to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  his  disconsolate 
and  deeply  tried  brother  in  the  Truth.  He 
who  prepared  Eli  to  offer  the  prayer,  heard  it 
from  heaven  his  high  and  holy  place,  and 
caused  that  rays  of  life  and  light  should  reach 
to  James  in  his  far  land  of  darkness  and  gloom. 
His  depression  was  instantly  removed,  and  he 
too  could  rejoice  in  God  his  Saviour,  who  giv- 
eth  songs-  in  the  night. 

Eli  was,  we  have  said,  not  frequent  in  the 
ministry,  but  when  he  did  appear,  his  labour 
was  attended  with  no  ordinary  amount  of  life 
and  power.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle  size, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  did  not  use  as 
much  gesture  as  his  cousin  Peter.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  not  extended  life,  he  married 
Thamazine  Roberts,  a  daughter  of  John  Rob- 
erts, whose  history  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  in  the 
world,  his  conduct  was  marked  with  Christian 
circumspection  and  watchfulness.  He  was 
upright  in  his  dealings, — honest  towards  man 
and  towards  God, —  prompt  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties,  and  cheerfully  dedicated  to  attend 
to  all  the  services  the  religious  Society  he  be- 
longed to,  required  of  him. 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1812,  being  taken 
unwell,  he  had  a  sense  that  death  was  drawing 
near.  In  the  Eighth  month,  to  one  visiting 
him  he  said,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  believe  I  am 
going  the  way  of  all  flesh.  My  pain  is  often 
very  great,  but  my  mind,  under  the  prospect 
of  approaching  dissolution,  enjoys  entire  resig- 
nation. Indeed,  the  quiet  and  peaceful  sere- 
nity with  which  I  have,  from  day  to  day,  since 
my  conlinemcnt,  been  favoured,  even  when 
under  excruciating  pain,  is  cause  of  much 
thankfulness  and  admiration."  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  supplication  for  preservation,  he  ad- 
dressed his  two  sons,  reminding  them  of  visit- 
ations immedialely  and  instrumentally,  which 
had  been  mercifully  granted  to  them.  He 
sought  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  requirings,  and  to  make  their 


Saviour  their  friend,  that  he  might  be  their 
strength  and  support  in  after  life.  Soon  after- 
wards he  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for 
the  blessed  present  assurance  of  his  love, — and 
that  the  work  of  his  soul's  salvation  was  per- 
fected,— and  his  peace  made  with  his  God 
forever.  "'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
on  earth,  peace  ;  good-will  to  men.'  Often 
before  now  I  have  been  made  sensible  of  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  now  1  feel  it  to  flow  towards  all 
men."  "  If  I  die  now,  give  my  dear  love  to 
all  my  friends,  and  tell  them  I  die  in  peace  and 
unity  with  all  faithful  Friends." 

Another  day  he  said,  "  My  dependence  is 
on  the  Lord  Almighty,  whose  blessed  will  be 
done.  1  can  say  in  truth,  Come  Lord,  thy 
servant  is  ready.  I  have  not  now  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  guilt."  Two  days  after  he  said,  his 
mind  was  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  and 
then  added,  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
that  is  taken  away."  Relieved  from  severe 
pain, — full  of  gratitude  to  his  Almighty  Help- 
er,— he  went  rejoicing  through  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  fully  assured  that  he 
who  sustained  him  in  faith  and  hope  here, 
would  crown  him  with  glory  hereafter.  On 
the  25th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1812,  hope 
was  lost  in  certainty,  and  faith  in  fruition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Thomas  Scattergood, 
whom  we  left  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  continued  faithful  to  mani- 
fested duty,  grew  in  grace  and  religious  expe- 
rience. In  the  Tenth  month,  1778,  he  accom- 
panied a  ministering  Friend  in  a  short  visit  to 
some  meetings  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In 
the  Twelfth  month,  1779,  he  left  home  with 
his  beloved  friends  Samuel  Emlenand  George 
Dillwyn,  who  were  under  a  concern  lo  attend 
Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting.  During  this  visit 
Thomas  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  his  hea- 
venly Father  in  a  low,  humble  slate  of  mind, 
being  often  broken  in  spirit  and  tendered  to 
tears. 

In  his  concerns  and  dealings  amongst  men, 
Thomas  Scattergood  had  been  honest  and  up- 
right, but  having  used  the  continental  paper  in 
paying  some  of  his  debts,  he  now  felt  a  fear, 
as  the  value  of  that  money  afterward  greatly 
depreciated,  that  those  who  received  it  of  him 
had  suffered  loss.  In  the  meeting  at  Fairfax, 
held  First  month  9th,  1780,  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed, and  continued  so,  he  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, "  until  evening,  when  a  little  ease  was 
graciously  granted  me;  for  which  I  am  thank- 
ful. On  taking  the  Bible  and  reading  our  dear 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  a  serious  thought 
took  hold  of  my  mind,  respecting  doin"  to 
others  as  I  would  be  done  unto.  The  remcm- 
brance  of  several  men,  to  whom  I  paid  money 
in  days  back,  came  before  me,  with  desires 
that  I  might  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  in  doing 
unto  all  men  as  I  should  desire  them  to  do  to 
me." 

On  considering  the  matter  he  notes  down 
his  desire  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  several  individuals,  whom  he  supposed  had 
lost  by  money  he  had  paid  them.  This  in- 
stance of  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  in 
respect  lo  doing  justly,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  another  anecdote  which  is  related  of  him. 
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Having  when  young,  whilst  residing  with  his 
mother  at  Burlington,  occasionally  taken  ap- 
ples without  liberty  from  an  orchard  by  the 
roadside,  on  his  way  to  school,  he  in  after  life 
became  very  uneasy  with  it,  and  found  it  a 
burden  on  his  mind.  He  commissioned  a  friend 
to  inquire  who  was  the  owner  of  the  orchard, 
that  he  might  make  him  a  remuneration  for 
the  fruit  taken. 

Many  similar  instances  might  be  brought 
forward,  to  show  the  tenderness  of  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  endeavouring  faith- 
fully to  submit  to  all  the  requirings  of  Divine 
grace,  and  to  do  unto  others  in  all  things 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 
We  are  told  that  valuable  elder  in  the  Truth, 
Ephraim  Tomlinson,  of  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey,  once  passing  through  a  forest  not  own- 
ed by  himself,  discovered  a  fine  young  apple 
tree  growing  there.  Being  pleased  with  its 
thrifty  appearance,  he  concluded  to  remove  it 
to  his  own  farm,  where  it  would  have  a  chance 
of  flourishing  much  more  vigorously  than  in 
the  shade  and  amid  the  manifold  roots  of  a 
woods.  He  accordingly  marked  the  spot,  and 
on  a  suitable  time,  taking  his  grubbing  hoe  he 
proceeded  thither,  carefully  dug  it  up,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  his  shoulder,  started  for  his  farm.  As 
he  passed  along,  the  thought  arose,  "  This 
tree  is  not  mine ;  I  took  it  from  land  which 
does  not  belong  to  me."  He  could  not  pro- 
ceed, but  after  serious  thoughtfulness,  turned 
about,  and  with  as  much  care  as  he  could  em- 
ploy, endeavoured  to  replace  the  tree,  just  in 
the  position  he  had  taken  it  from.  His  return 
to  his  own  residence  was  then,  no  doubt,  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  mind.  He  had  given 
heed  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction, — and  his 
God,  who  had  made  him  thus  careful  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  others,  is  a  rich  re- 
warder  of  such  as  diligently  serve  and  obey 
him. 

This  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  was  a  man  of  but 
little  education,  and  not  great  natural  abilities, 
yet  by  faithfulness  and  close  walking  with  his 
heavenly  Father,  he  was  of  great  use  in  reli- 
gious society.  His  consistent  example  ever 
calling  on  others  to  follow  him  in  the  way  of 
holiness  and  self-denial.  When  drawing  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  extended  life,  he  still 
continued  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  was  enabled  at  times  in  the  family 
circle  to  exhort  those  about  him  with  Gospel 
power  and  authority.  He  became  much  bent 
with  age,  and  his  sister,  that  honest-hearted 
minister  Ann  Gaunt,  of  Egg  Harbour,  remark- 
ed of  him,  "  He  is  an  upright  old  man,  not- 
withstanding he  is  so  crooked." 

In  his  early  life  he  passed  through  many 
spiritual  baptisms,  some  of  which  he  recorded 
in  a  journal.  In  his  nineteenth  year  through 
faithfulness,  he  was  in  measure  set  free  from 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  which  had  for  some 
time  made  his  life  miserable.  He  received  as  he 
apprehended  a  gift  to  speak  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures in  a  private  manner,  which  gift  he  exer- 
cised to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the 
spiritually  minded  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Of 
the  time  of  his  spiritual  deliverance,  he  says, 
his  feet  were  "  in  good  degree,  set  upon  the 
everlasting  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  the  foundation 
of  his  children  and  people,  now  and  forever. 


For  which  favour,  let  my  soul  praise  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb,  who  is  everlastingly  wor- 
thy, and  no  glory  to  me  a  poor  unworthy  and 
depending  creature."  The  last  memorandum 
preserved  of  Ephraim  Tomlinson's  journal  was 
written  by  him  in  the  Fifth  month,  1773,  after 
a  season  of  trial  and  spiritual  conflicts.  It 
closes  thus  :  "  Now  it  hath  been  a  time  of 
very  close  baptism  with  me,  I  think,  like  as 
into  death.  Yet  notwithstanding,  if  I  am  but 
faithful,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  unto 
the  end  of  my  time  here,  and  to  eternity.  Un- 
to God,  through  Christ,  be  the  glory  now  and 
forever  more."  His  Friends  in  a  testimony  to 
his  memory  say,  "  He  was  just  in  his  dealings 
among  men,  and  remarkably  cautious  in  ex- 
pression ;  which,  joined  with  a  meek  and  pious 
life,  rendered  him  a  pattern  among  his  fellow- 
believers,  worthy  of  imitation.  His  light  so 
shined  forth  before  men,  that  others  seeing  his 
good  works,  were  made  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  attained  the  marks  of  a  true  disciple 
and  believer  in  Christ.  He  departed  this  life 
on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1780,  having  left 
a  good  savour,  and  we  doubt  not,  is  made  an 
inheritor  of  that  incorruptible  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  is  laid  up  for  all  those  who 
keep  the  faith  and  love  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  85  years  old, 
lacking  three  weeks,  at  the  time  when  with  a 
good  hope,  through  faith,  he  was  separated 
forever  from  the  troubles  of  time. 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  simple-hearted,  illite- 
rate man,  may  recall  to  recollection  others  simi- 
lar in  earthly  disadvantages  and  in  spiritual 
attainments.  Among  these  Alexander  Clarke, 
of  Northampton,  Old  England,  was  one.  He 
was  by  occupation  a  shepherd,  and  by  giving 
up  to  the  visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
he  turned  IVom  worldly  pleasures  and  sensual 
delights  to  seek  after  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul. 
He  was  an  opposer  of  Friends  and  their  doc- 
trines until  convinced  under  the  powerful  min- 
istry of  William  Dewsbury.  Receiving  the 
Truth  with  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  he  was 
soon  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  qualified  for  and 
called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Whilst 
tending  his  flock  in  the  field,  he  heard  the  in- 
speaking  Word  saying  unto  him,  '  Be  thou 
faithful,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.'  This  his 
friends  say  he  did,  freely  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  He  could  not  read,  but  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Word  of  Life,  his  ministry 
was  effective  in  bringing  others  to  Christ.  He 
was  wont  to  stir  up  his  hearers  to  feel  after 
life, — and  was  often  instrumental  in  making 
them  acquainted  therewith.  Fie  was  enabled 
to  say  to  them,  '  Ye  are  my  witnesses  in  the 
Lord,  that  I  am  his  servant  to  serve  you  in 
love,  and  that  I  preach  not  myself,  but  Christ 
the  Lord.' 

He  was  as  a  shepherd  spiritually,  and  tend- 
ed the  flock  for  forty  years, — he  was  as  a 
spiritual  husbandman  toiling  for  that  period 
in  his  Master's  harvest-field,  and  as  one  who 
had  finished  that  appointed  him  to  do,  he  la- 
boured on  in  patience,  having  the  inward  evi- 
dence of  his  Lord's  favour.  Just  before  his 
close  he  gave  his  friends  much  good  counsel, — 
told  them  he  had  finished  his  course, — charged 
his  family  to  love  God  and  each  other  ; — and 


adding,  '  Grace  teacheth  us  all,'  he  quietly 
departed.    He  was  in  his  75th  year. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Reminiscences. 

(Concluded  from  page  J51.) 

At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, affairs  of  this  nature  were  differently 
managed.  The  exercise  of  that  Christian  pa- 
tience wilh  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Indian,  which  Gov.  Thomas  had  recommended 
to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  was  sadly  ne- 
glected, when  people  of  less  peaceable  princi- 
ples than  the  Quakers  became  more  numerous 
and  influential  ;  and  the  consequences  were 
such  as  had  before  followed  similar  influences 
in  the  other  colonies.  The  passions  of  the 
Indian  instead  of  being  subdued  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  white  man,  and  his  steady  adher- 
ence to  impartial  justice,  were  aggravated  by 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  the  meek  and  do- 
cile Delaware,  whose  gentleness  had  been  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  became  the  furious 
and  ungovernable  savage,  ripe  for  all  those 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  which  had  here- 
tofore signalized  the  annals  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican colonies,  but  from  which  Pennsylvania 
had  happily  been  exempt.  The  short  period 
of  twelve  years  had  effected  this  wonderful 
and  lamentable  change.  In  1756, — the  very 
year,  let  it  be  remarked,  in  which  the  Quakers 
abandoned  the  government,  rather  than  forsake 
a  principle, — in  that  very  year,  these  same 
pusillanimous  Delawares,  these  women,  as  they 
have  been  contemptuously  styled,  rose  into 
alarming  importance.  The  war-whoop  resound- 
ed along  the  frontiers,  and  fire  and  blood  mark- 
ed the  track  of  a  revengeful  and  formidable  foe. 
On  the  14th  of  the  Fourth  month  of  that  year, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Quakers, 
who  still  believed  the  storm  might  be  stayed 
by  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Penn,  Governor 
Denny  issued  his  declaration  of  war : — ■ 
"Whereas,  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
others,  in  confederacy  with  them,  have,  for 
some  time  past,  without  the  least  provocation, 
and  contrary  to  their  most  solemn  treaties,  fallen 
upon  this  Province,  and  in  a  most  cruel,  sav- 
age and  perfidious  manner,  killed  and  butcher- 
ed great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried others  into  barbarous  captivity,  burning 
and  destroying  their  habitations,  and  laying 
waste  the  country,"  &c.  Such  were  the  terms 
in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Delawares  was 
now  depicted,  and,  alas  !  with  too  much  truth  ; 
always  however  excepting  the  unwarrantable 
assertion,  that  these  terrible  outrages  had  been 
committed  without  the  least  provocation.  This 
state  of  things  could  never  have  occurred,  had 
due  regard  been  paid  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
Six  Nations,  in  their  congratulatory  address 
to  Governor  Hamilton,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Gov.  Thomas. 

Ogaushtash,  the  Seneca  Orator,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  swarthy  confederates,  on 
this  occasion  : — 

"We  take  upon  us,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Six 
Nations,  heartily  to  congratulate  the  Govern- 
or's arrival  ;  we  are  pleased  to  hear  he  is  a 
native  of  the  country,  promising  ourselves  in 
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him  a  true  and  hearty  friend  to  all  the  Indians, 
as  he  is  our  countryman. 

"  We  recommend  it  to  the  Governor  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  those  wise  People,  who 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  before  him, 
in  being  good  and  kind  to  the  Indians.  Do, 
Brother,  make  it  your  study  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  our  nations.  As  you  have  so  large 
an  authority,  you  can  do  us  much  good  or 
harm.  We  would  therefore  engage  your  influ- 
ence and  affections  for  us,  that  the  same  har- 
mony and  mutual  affection  may  subsist  during 
your  government,  which  so  happily  subsisted 
in  former  times  ;  nay  from  the  first  settlement 
of  this  Province  by  our  good  Friend  the  great 
William  Penn.  We  bind  this  our  congratula- 
tion and  request  by  a  string  of  wampum." 

The  string  of  wampum,  which,  among  the 
Indians,  bound  the  receiver  with  the  strength 
of  an  oath,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  frail  tenure 
by  which  the  faith  and  friendship  of  the  white 
man  was,  in  future  time,  to  be  retained. 

As  yet  the  Indians,  uncorrupted  by  evil  ex- 
ample on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  had  kept 
their  vows.  It  was  a  trying  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  to  be  cnlled  upon  to  deliver  up  one  of 
their  people  to  the  power  of  the  stranger,  to  be 
subjected  to  laws  very  different  from  those  of 
his  own  nation,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
made  to  suffer  death,  by  a  method  of  which 
the  Indians  had  an  especial  horror :  yet  this 
they  cheerfully  did,  and  more  too,  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  They  manifested  the  great  confi- 
dence with  which  the  equal  course  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Pennsylvania  had  inspired  them,  by 
handing  over  to  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, two  of  their  tribe,  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  capital  offence,  though  well 
satisfied  themselves  of  their  innocence;  being 
convinced  they  would  have  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing,  and  be  dealt  with  strictly  according 
to  the  merits  of  their  cause:  and  their  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced. 

The  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  had  pro- 
mised to  direct  their  cousins,  the  Delawares,  to 
place  the  two  suspected  Indians  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  Christian  allies,  and  they 
faithfully  fulfilled  their  engagement. 

On  the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1744,  less 
than  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
council,  at  which  this  promise  was  given,  a 
deputation  from  the  Delawares  presented  itself 
before  Gov.  Thomas.  The  reader  will  no 
doubt  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  earnest  expres- 
sions of  regret,  used  by  the  Indians  on  this 
occasion,  at  the  sad  interruption,  which  the 
murder  of  the  trader  had  caused,  in  the  har- 
monious intercourse  which  had  heretofore  ex- 
isted between  them  and  their  white  friends. 
How  completely  dormant  was  that  savage 
spirit,  which  a  few  short  years  was  so  fear- 
fully and  fatally  to  arouse. 

"  The  Governor  ordered  the  interpreter  to 
tell  the  Indians  he  was  ready  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say. 

m  Quidahicqunt  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Brother  the  Govcrnour  : 

"  Alomipas  our  chief  is  sick,  and  has  depu- 
ted me  to  speak  for  him.  He  baa  been  often 
here  and  always,  before  this  time,  on  occasions 
that  have  been  good  and  agreeable.  Now  we 
come  upon  a  very  unhappy  affair;  something 


worse  than  any  thing  that  ever  happened  be- 
fore, and  which  we  are  very  sorry  for. 

"  We  remember  all  our  treaties,  and  that 
by  them  we  became  one  body  and  one  people 
with  our  brethren  :  We  remember  every  part 
of  them,  and  the  engagements  we  are  under  by 
them  not  to  hurt  our  brethren  :  and  we  freely 
confess  that  blood  has  been  spilt  by  us,  con- 
trary to  the  chain  of  friendship ;  though  we, 
on  our  own  part,  have  had  no  design  to  break 
it. 

"  The  road  from  us  to  the  town  has  always 
been  clear  and  open;  but  now,  we  own,  we 
have  laid  a  great  tree  across  it  that  has  almost 
blocked  it  up,  and  has  rendered  it  impassable; 
and  we  are  come  down  to  endeavour  to  take 
it  away,  and  to  make  the  road  as  clear  as  ever  ; 
and,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of  our  disposi- 
tion, we  present  you  with  this  string  of  wam- 
pum. 

"  This  murder  has,  no  doubt,  filled  our  bre- 
thren's eyes  so  full  with  tears,  that  they  cannot 
see  us;  we  desire  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  see  us,  the  sky,  and  every 
thing  else,  as  they  used  to  do,  before  that  mur- 
der happened  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  present 
you  with  a  bundle  of  skins. 

"  This  murder  has  been  as  great  a  grief  to 
our  hearts  as  to  yours.  It  gives  us  great  pain 
when  we  think  of  it.  We  would,  however, 
remove  out  of  your  heart,  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  revenge  against  us  for  it ;  and  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  moderate  your  anger, 
we  give  you  this  bundle  of  skins. 

"  By  an  article  in  all  our  treaties,  we  mutu- 
ally engage,  let  what  will  happen,  it  shall  not 
break  the  good  correspondence  that  is  between 
us  ;  and  now  that  this  unhappy  affair  has  hap- 
pened, we  are  come  down  to  desire  it  may  not 
occasion  a  breach  of  friendship,  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  may  still  continue  bre- 
thren ;  and  to  induce  you,  we  give  you  a  bun- 
dle of  skins." 

This  terminated  the  speech  of  Quidahicqunt 
and,  with  it,  the  first  sitting  of  the  council ;  for 
it  was  not  customary  in  Indian  councils,  to 
hear  a  speech  of  much  importance  and  the  an- 
swer to  it,  at  the  same  sitting.  This  made 
negotiation  tedious,  but  gave  time  for  reflection, 
and  for  the  feelings  to  become  calm,  if  they 
had  been  excited  by  an  impassioned  address. 

At  the  next  silting  of  this  Council,  Shick 
Calamy,  deputy  of  the  Six  Nations,  joined  the 
conference. 

"  The  Governour  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Brethren, — I  am  well  pleased  with  what 
you  said  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  a  testimony 
of  the  good  disposition  of  the  Delaware  Nation 
to  preserve  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us 
and  them.  We,  on  our  part,  arc  well  inclined 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened  ;  but  there  must 
be  something  done  first,  before  we  proceed  to 
that.  The  road  is  now  obstructed,  and  it  must 
be  made  perfectly  clear  and  free. 

"  I  do  not  impute  the  murders  that  have 
been  committed,  to  the  whole  Delaware  Na- 
tion ;  I  impute  them  only  to  the  people  who 
committed  them.  But  it  lies  on  the  whole 
Delaware  Nation  to  see  that  justice  be  done, 
by  delivering  up  the  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent when  the  murders  were  committed,  to 


be   examined   and   punished,   according  to 
law. 

"  I  have  not  forgot  the  promise  I  made  to 
the  Six  Nations,  that  in  case  the  two  young 
men  should  on  examination  be  found  innocent, 
they  should  not  be  punished,  but  sent  back  safe 
to  their  friends.  I  expect  therefore  that  you 
will  immediately  point  out  the  two  persons, 
and  cause  thern  to  be  brought  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to-morrow  morning  to  be  examined.  After 
this  is  done,  I  have  other  business  to  speak 
upon. 

"  Shick  Calamy  caused  the  two  young  men 
to  stand  up,  and  pointing  to  them,  said,  they 
were  the  Two,  and  should  be  carefully  brought 
to  be  examined  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the 
morning.  And,  after  a  little  while,  he  added  : 
Brethren,  you  have  one  of  our  cousins  in  prison, 
and  he  hath  told  some  of  our  young  men,  that 
he  would  make  his  escape  this  night ;  he  is 
master  of  the  black  art,  and  a  conjurer  ;  there- 
fore take  care  of  him. 

"  The  Governour  told  Shick  Calamy,  he 
defied  the  Devil  and  all  his  works  ;  and  he 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions,  the  In- 
dian should  be  well  guarded  ;  and  immediately 
gave  orders  to  the  High  Sheriff,  who  was  in 
waiting,  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him 
closely." 

At  the  next  interview,  a  day  having  inter- 
vened, for  the  examination  before  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  Governour  informed  the  Indians, 
that  the  two  young  men  had  been  cleared ;  but 
requested,  that  they  should  be  brought  again, 
for  the  sake  of  their  testimony,  when  the  trial 
ofMushamelon  should  come  on. 

"  Shick  Calamy  replied  as  follows:— 

"  Brother,  the  Governour: 

"  We  have  heard  your  answer  to  what  we 
said  the  other  day,  and  return  you  thanks  for 
giving  us  so  favourable  a  one,  and  for  taking 
us  again  into  your  friendship. 

"  Brethren, — Since  it  is  now  understood 
how  this  thing  came  about,  and  that  the  sun, 
which  was  darkened,  now  shines  as  clear  as 
ever,  we  give  you  this  belt  of  wampum,  to 
cover  the  wound  that  we  have  made.  Here 
he  laid  down  a  belt. 

"  Since  this  unhappy  affair  is  now  fully 
ended,  we  give  you  this  belt  of  wampum,  to 
take  away  the  hatchet.    Here  he  laid  down  I 
another  belt. 

"  If  the  hatchet  be  removed  but  a  little  way, 
it  may  perhaps  be  seen,  and,  being  bloody, 
give  offence.  We  therefore  bury  it,  with  this 
belt,  deep  under  the  ground,  that  it  may  never 
be  seen  more,  nor  remembered  by  us,  nor  those 
who  are  under  the  ground,  to  the  latest  pos-  I 
lerity.    Here  he  laid  down  another  belt. 

"Let  this  string  of  wampum  serve  as  fuel 
to  the  Council-Fire,  to  make  it  burn  as  clear 
as  ever. 

"  Let  this  string  of  wampum  serve  to  take 
the  overflow  of  gall  out  of  your  bowels;  for  I 
such  a  foul  offence,  as  this,  always  occasions  \ 
an  overflow  of  the  gali,  which  must  be  taken 
out." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Go-  i 
vernour  informed  them  that  he  accepted  the 
wampum  which  had  been  offered  ;  and  as  a  \ 
farther  confirmation  of  his  good-will,  presented  ! 
them  with  several  strings  for  the  same  pur-  j 
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poses,  and  one  especially,  as  a  proof"  that  his 
resentment  had  entirely  subsided,  and  his  gall 
been  removed." 

Thus  they  parted  ;  little  anticipating  that 
ere  that  generation  had  passed  away,  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  would,  by  public  pro- 
clamation, offer  a  premium,  "  for  the  scalp  of 
every  male  Delaware"  man,  or  boy  "  above 
the  age  often  years,  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four pieces  of  eight," — or  Spanish  dollars — 
"  and  for  the  scalp  of  every  female,"  whether 
women  or  child,  "  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
the  sum  of  fifty  pieces  of  eight." 

A  sorrowful  termination,  indeed,  to  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  William  Penn,  and  the  more 
sad,  that  this  fatal  blow  was  administered  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  son.  This  sanguinary 
proclamation  was  published,  on  the  26th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1763,  and  signed  by  John 
Penn. 


an  entire  concord  of  purpose  with  its  infinite 
Original.  This  is  peace  and  the  true  happiness 
of  man."  It  is  the  gift  of  God  through  His 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it 
is  the  privilege  of  every  soul  that  He  has  cre- 
ated to  obtain  it,  or  attain  to  it,  by  and  through 
obedience  and  faithfulness  to  the  dictates  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  A  co-operation 
with  "  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation," and  .,"  hath  appeared  unto  all  men, 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness,  and  the 
world's  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appear- 
ing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity." 


The  following  circumstance  took  place  in 
this  city.  A  little  boy  while  suffering  greatly 
from  an  internal  disease,  supposed  to  be  a  tu- 
mour in  the  stomach,  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  the  hospital  for  examination.  The  faculty 
was  not  prepared  to  define  his  case.  Some 
time  after,  he  asked  his  father  one  morning 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  for  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  said,  Mother  I  have  often  heard  you 
pray  ;  I  have  heard  you  pray  for  me  ;  and  1 
wanted  to  pray,  but  1  thought  I  was  so  weak, 
the  Lord  would  not  hear  my  prayers  ;  I  dream- 
ed he  told  me,  He  could  hear  me  if  1  whisper- 
ed. Mother  I  want  you  to  take  off  all  this 
poultice  and  bandage,  the  Lord  will  heal  me. 
He  told  me  he  would  heal  me,  and  I  know  he 
will  do  it.  Thus  exemplifying  the  efficacy  of 
faith.  The  mother  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
and  the  child  recovered. 


Religion  prepares  its  possessor  for  another, 
a  brighter,  and  a  happier  world,  and  inspires 
him  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality 
beyond  the  grave.  It  opens  to  iis  followers 
the  portals  to  the  land  of  glory,  and  welcomes 
them  to  those  imperishable  treasures  at  God's 
right  hand. 


True. — It  is  with  narrow-minded  people,  as 
with  narrow  necked  bottles  ;  the  less  they  have 
in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouring 
it  out. 


For 
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twofold  peace. 
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"  There  is  a  twofold  peace.    The  first  is 
negative.    It  is  relief  from  disgust  and  corrod- 
ing care.    It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  peace,  to 
which  this  is  but  the  prelude  ;  '  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,'  and  is 
properly  called  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  with- 
in us.'    This  state  is  anything  but  negative. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of 
the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action, 
in  which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are 
blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  sus- 
tain and  perfect   one  another.    It  is  more 
than  silence  after  storms.    It  is  as  the  concord 
of  all  melodious  sounds.    Has  the  reader  never 
known  a  season  when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of 
the  soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  midnight 
silence,^yet  bright  as  the  still  summer  noon  ; 
full  of  joy,  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultu- 
ous passion,  has  been  breathed  through  his 
spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage 
of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world?    Of  this 
character  is  the  peace  of  religion.    It  is  a  con- 
scious harmony  with  God  and  the  creation  ; 
an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings  ;  a  sympa- 
thy with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy  ;  a  surren 
der  of  every  separate  will  and  interest  ;  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe ; 


EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY. 
The  unrighteous  acquisition  of  Mexican  ter 
ritory  by  the  United  States,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Southern  people  to  introduce 
slavery,  if  practicable,  into  those  sections  of 
country,  have  called  forth  an  expression  of 
opinion,  which  evinces  a  more  firm  resolution 
to  confine  this  dark  system  within  its  present 
limits,  than  we  have  for  a  long  time  witnessed 
We  shall  make  some  selections  from  the  daily 
papers,  exhibiting  the  conflicting  feelings  of  the 
North  and  South  on  this  subject.    These  ex 
tracts  give  the  sentiments  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

"  South  Carolina. — The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  having 
reference  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso — or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico — is  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing ;  the  same  being  a  compromise  propo- 
sition, reported  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  consequent  upon  the  Senate  hav- 
ing adopted  resolutions  for  immediate  action 
of  the  most  ultra  character,  while  those  adopt- 
ed in  the  House  recommended  delay  for  a  more 
appropriate  season  : — 

"  *  Resolved,  That  the  time  for  discussion 
by  the  slaveholding  States,  as  to  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  territory  recently  acquired  from 
Mexico,  has  passed  ;  and  that  this  General 
Assembly,  representing  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
her  sister  States  in  resisting  the  application  of 


satisfied  with  this  result.  It  would  have  South 
Carolina  set  down  her  foot  at  once,  and  alone; 
and  covets  for  South  Carolina  the  position  of 
champion  and  file  leader  for  the  South,  if  in- 
deed it  does  not  secretly  apprehend  that  ulti- 
mately South  Carolina  will  have  to  officiate  as 
sole  combatant  in  the  battle  for  the  so-called 
rights  of  the  Southern  Slates." 

"  Virginia. — A  series  of  resolutions  were 
reported  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  kindred  subjects,' 
which  declares,  first,  that  the  institution  of  sla- 
very is  fully  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  any  attempts  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  slaveholder,  to  prohibit  his  free  emigration, 
with  his  slaves  to  any  portion  of  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  gross  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Secondly,  that 
Virginia  cannot,  in  honour  to  herself  or  poste- 
rity, think  for  one  moment  of  a  submission  to 
law  of  Congress  having  such  an  object  in 
view,  and,  thirdly,  that  Virginia  will  resist 
such  an  act  of  aggression  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  fourth  resolution  empowers  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  in  case  of  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  kindred 
measure,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
to  immediately  call  an  extra  session  '  to  take 
into  consideration  the  said  act,  as  well  as  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress.'  " 

"  A  series  of  resolutions  was  afterwards 
brought  in  directly  counter  to  those  submitted 
last  week.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  denounces 
them  as  '  surrendering  the  whole  question  of 
Southern  rights,'  while  the  Whig,  though  not 
directly  taking  ground  in  their  favour,  speaks 
of  the  '  true  policy  of  the  South'  as  of  the  '  de- 
fensive' sort — the  excluding  of  slavery  from 
the  new  territories  insulting  to  the  South,  and 
any  interference  with  it  in  the  District  to  be 
'  resisted  at  every  hazard' — though  it  would  be 
certain  first  that  their  Northern  brethren  intend 
to  make  this  aggression  upon  them.    The  re- 
solutions are  briefly  : — 1.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  slavery  ;  2.  Many 
differ  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
or  abridge  the  free  immigration  of  a  slave- 
holder, with  his  slaves,  into  the  territories  ;  3. 
That  if  it  does  not  possess  the  power,  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  abridging  individual  rights,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  under 
which   the   government  was    framed  ;  4.  It 
would  be  unjust  legislation,  and  a  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power,  to    force   domestic  slavery 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  and  in  the  case  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  would  aggravate 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  re- 
volt ;  5.  The  question  in  these  territories  is 
transient — they  were  free  when  acquired,  and 
so  must  remain,  as  Congress  cannot  legislate 
slavery  into  existence  there  ;  6.  The  unity  of 
government  is  now  as  dear  to  us  as  ever;  7. 
We  prize  the  union  too  highly  to  fly  to  arms 
and  dissolve  it ;  8.  The  passage  of  any  law 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Ca- 
lifornia and  New  Mexico  would  be  gratuitous, 
as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  ;  9.  While  we  de- 
precate a  quarrel,  we  will  resist  all  invasion  of 
our  rights ;  and  10.  The   interference  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 


the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  such 
territory,  at  any  and  every  hazard  " 

"The  Charleston  Mercury  is  terribly  dis-lthe  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  is  at  variance 
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with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  govern- 
ment." 

From  these  resolutions,  it  is  plain  there  is  a 
difference  of  sentiment  even  among  Southern 
men,  respecting  the  propriety  of  Congress 
granting  constitutions  to  the  territorial  govern- 
ments,  containing  the  provision  that  slavery 
shall  not  be  introduced  where  it  is  not  now 
tolerated.  While  some  seem  ready  to  take 
fire  on  the  subject,  others  reason  with  more 
calmness,  and  see  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  impose  this  "  darkest,  foulest  blot,"  upon  a 
people  who  renounce  it. 

It  appears  that  the  Indiana  Legislature  has 
also  been  occupied  with  this  question.  Some 
of  the  members  desire  Congress  to  declare  that 
the  rules  of  international  law  require  that  the 
"  laws,  rights,  and  institutions  of  Territories, 
acquired  by  treaty,"  remain  in  force  until 
rightfully  altered  by  the  new  government ;  that 
California  and  New  Mexico  under  these  rules 
are  now  free,  and  ought  to  remain  so.  An- 
other paragraph  states,  that  "  the  Californian 
newspaper,  published  at  San  Francisco,  de- 
clares that  the  people  of  that  territory  are  uni- 
ted as  one  man,  against  the  establishment  or 
introduction  of  slavery  there." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  instructing  the  representatives  of 
that  Stale  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  the  22nd ;  some  invective  was  cast 
at  the  North,  but  they  were  directed  to  be 
printed,  ayes  45,  nays  6. 

While  the  extension  of  slavery  has  been 
discussed  in  some  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
the  following  resolution  on  the  traffic  in  slaves 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  : 

"  Whereas,  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  in  human  be- 
ings, as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  and  is  notoriously  a  reproach  to 
our  country  throughout  Christendom,  and  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  republican 
liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  there- 
fore 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
as  soon  as  practicable,'  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  in  said  district. 

"  This  brought  a  number  of  members  to 
their  feet,  and  quite  a  sensation  prevailed. 

"  After  Mr.  Stewart  had  concluded,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  called,  they 
stood  as  follows  : — yeas  53,  nays  109. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  was  postponed  until 
that  day  two  weeks." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  adverts  to  a 
long  article  on  the  general  questions  copied  by 
the  Washington  Union  from  the  Richmond  in- 
quirer; the  grievances  against  which  it  avows 
a  willingness  to  take  a  stand,  and  slake  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  upon  the  issue,  are 
summed  up  something  in  this  fashion. 

1.  Interference  with  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry in  the  Slates* 


2.  The  prohibition  of  the  traffic  between  the 
States. 

3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories. 

The  writer  observes,  "  the  South  may  talk 
of'  disunion'  as  long  as  the  sun  and  stars  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  courses,  but  it  is  all  a  harm- 
less bugbear  to  frighten  the  timid  and  coerce 
the  ignorant.  The  Enquirer  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  class  at  the  South,  who  consi- 
der the  preservation  of  the  Union  paramount 
to  everything  else,  and  faintly  hints  that  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  any,  or  of  all  the  acts 
enumerated,  these  people  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  any  attempt  to  dismember 
the  confederacy."  The  correspondent  further 
remarks  on  the  above,  that  "  in  regard  to  the 
interference  with  constitutional  slavery,  the 
North  have  not  attempted  to  molest  the  South  ; 
but  in  regard  to  new  territories,  slavery  never 
will  be  tolerated  there"  "  The  few  Southern 
slavery  fanatics  may  cling  to  their  favourite 
delusion  with  an  'appetite  as  keen  as  death,' 
but  the  boundaries  of  slavery  are  fixed  by  a 
power  which  laughs  to  scorn  such  feeble 
ravings." 

The  Daily  News  published  in  this  city  holds 
similar  sentiments  on  the  question:  "The 
North  will  not  submit  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very ;  and  fairly  aroused,  the  language  of  in- 
timidation will  but  render  harder  the  granite 
of  her  temper.  Of  one  thing  the  South  may 
be  assured, — that  while  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple North  are  opposed  to  any  aggressive  action 
against  the  South,  they  will  not  sanction,  they 
will  not  permit,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Upon 
this  point,  compromise  is  a  word  not  known. 
There  can  and  will  be  no  compromise  upon 
an  issue  so  sacred;  and  those  who  delude 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  is  possible, 
do  not  know  the  people." 

A  writer  from  Washington  for  the  same 
paper  says,  "  While  universal  liberty  is  ad- 
vancing in  Europe,  and  every  freeman  is  sym- 
pathizing with  the  oppressed  millions  there,  it 
would  be  an  anomaly  most  remarkable,  that 
slavery  should  be  gaining  strength  here.  It 
will  not — it  cannot — every  day's  experience, 
and  every  year's  developments,  show  that  it 
will  not  last.  Slavery  will  be  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ;  the  new  territories  will 
be  free  territories,  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
will  be  guarantied,  and  then  the  institution 
will  go  down,  as  naturally  and  as  gradually 
as  old  age  to  the  grave,  and  be  forgotten." 

Our  confidence  is  not  placed  in  man  to  abo- 
lish slavery,  or  to  set  limits  to  it.  We  adduce 
these  passages  to  show  the  present  feeling 
upon  the  momentous  subject,  and  could  wish 
that  opposition  to  the  great  sin  of  slavery,  was 
altogether  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  in  every  one  who 
advocates  the  extinction  of  it.  But  men  may 
be  impelled  to  good,  or  lo  evil,  by  influences 
which  they  do  not  at  once  perceive.  If  Che 
grand  object  in  coveting  and  wickedly  taking 
from  Mexico,  a  large  portion  of  her  territory, 
was  to  open  a  market  for  slaves,  and  to  increase 
thereby  the  influence  of  slaveholders  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation,  the  intended  means  may 


defeat  the  purpose,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
the  shackles  shall  fall  from  the  oppressed,  and 
the  despised  man  of  colour  may  take  a  rank 
above  many  who  have  trafficked  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of 
knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are  weighed  ;" 
and  when  he  sees  fit  he  can  control  the  devices 
of  fallible,  short-sighted  man,  and  bring  about 
his  own  work  contrary  lo  their  designs  and 
wishes. 


The  Female  Branch  of  the  Avxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joel  W.  Hutton,  $4,  to  13,  vol.  23  ; 
Amos  E.  Kimberly,  §2,  vol.  22;  Thomas  Bowman, 
$2,  vol.  22. 


Married,  Eleventh  month  29th  last,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Muncy,  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  William  S. 
Mendenhall,  of  Benton,  Columbia  county,  to  Mary 
S.,  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa  Warner,  of  the  for- 
mer place. 


Died,  in  Wolf  borough,  N.  H.,  on  the  13th  of  Tenth 
month  last,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  illness, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, Lydia,  wife  of  Samuel  Nowell,  in  the  74th  year 
of  her  age. — She  was  a  respectable  and  well  beloved 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  left  a  hus- 
band to  whom  she  had  been  united  about  fifty-two 
years,  and  three  sons,  to  mourn  their  great  and  irre- 
parable loss  :  but  they  are  consoled  and  comforted 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  and  belief,  that  their  loss 
is  her  unspeakable  gain  ;  and  that  she  has  exchanged 
a  world  of  sorrow,  affliction  and  pain,  for 

A  world  of  purest  peace, — of  purest  joy, — 
Of  purest  love, — of  happiness  supreme, 

Without  abatement  and  without  alloy — 
Of  purest  pleasure  one  unbroken  stream. 

May  we  not  hear  her  speaking  from  the  tomb, 
"  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  weep  no  more  for  me ; 

Why  longer  clothe  your  minds  in  cypress  gloom, 
For  I  am  now  from  every  evil  free. 

I  now  shall  pass  through  death's  dark  vale  no  more, 
I've  bid  farewell  to  sorrow,  woe  and  pain  ; 

Survivors  grieve  not — I've  attained  the  shore, 

Where  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  triumphant  reign. 

Then  dry  those  pearly  drops  that  sadly  flow, 
Ne'er  from  the  cross  of  Christ  attempt  to  flee, 

But  hand  in  hand  united  onward  go — 

Love  God — seek  heaven — seek  peace — and  follow 
me." 

 ,  of  consumption,  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1848,  at  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  John 
Wells  Weaver,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  This 
young  man  had  been  married  but  nine  months,  and 
ieft  a  wife,  parents,  and  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends,  who  deeply  feel  and  lament  his  early  de- 
parture,  but  with  the  consoling  belief  that  their  be- 
reavement was  no  doubt  his  infinite  and  eternal  gain. 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  our  Society,  and  at 
several  times  expressed  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
doctrines  held  by  our  early  Friends.  He  endured  his 
sufferings  with  much  patience  and  fortitude,  and  died 
in  peace. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Dorothea  L.  Dix. — Statistics  of  Insanity. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

The  remainder  of  the  memorial  is  filled  with 
melancholy  details  of  the  cruelties  to  which 
she  has  been  witness,  some  of  which  are  of 
so  revolting  a  nature,  as  to  be  scarcely  credi- 
ble, except  on  such  high  authority. 

The  following  are  among  them,  and  deserve 
to  be  re-published — deplorable  as  they  are — 
for  the  proofs  they  furnish  of  the  force  of  kind- 
ness : 

"  In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Vermont 
hospital  for  1844,  is  the  following  record,  which 
being  a  repetition  in  fact,  if  not  almost  literal 
expression  of  my  own  notes,  I  adopt  in  prefer- 
ence :  '  One  case  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
four  and  a  half  years  ago,  of  a  man  who  had 
been  insane  more  than  twelve  years.  During 
the  four  years  previous  to  his  admission  he 
had  not  worn  any  article  of  clothing,  and  had 
been  caged  in  a  cellar,  without  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fire.  A  nest  of  straw  was  his 
only  bed  and  covering.  He  was  so  violent 
that  his  keeper  thought  it  necessary  to  cause 
an  iron  ring  to  be  riveted  about  his  neck,  so 
that  they  could  hold  him  when  they  changed 
his  bed  of  straw.  In  this  miserable  condition 
he  was  taken  from  the  cellar  and  conveyed  to 
the  hospital.  The  ring  was  at  once  removed 
from  his  neck.  He  has  worn  clothing,  has 
been  furnished  with  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
has  come  to  the  table,  using  a  knife  and  fork 
ever  since  he  was  admitted.  He  is  most  of 
the  time  pleasantly  and  usefully  employed 
about  the  institution.'  'Another  man,  insane 
for  twenty-four  years,  for  the  last  six  years 
had  worn  no  clothing,  and  had  been  furnished 
with  no  bed  except  loose  straw.  He  had  be- 
come regardless  of  everything  that  was  decent. 
In  less  than  three  months  after  his  admission, 
he  so  improved  that  he  wore  clothing  constant- 
ly, kept  his  bed  and  room  neat,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  daily. 

"  '  Another  man,  insane  more  than  thirty 
years,  was  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  For 
many  years  he  was  caged,  and  had  his  feet 


frozen  so  that  he  lost  his  toes,  and  endured 
cruel  sufferings  which  no  person  in  a  natural 
state  could  have  supported.  He  was  five 
months  in  the  hospital,  wore  his  clothing,  waa 
furnished  with  a  comfortable  bed,  and  sat  at 
table  with  other  patients.  He  was  a  printer 
by  trade,  and  for  a  long  time  employed  him- 
self in  setting  up  type  for  the  newspaper  print- 
ed at  this  institution.' 

Another  patient,  a  woman  61  years  of 
age,  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  had  been 
confined  for  several  years  in  a  half  subterra- 
nean cage,  &c,  which  was  nothing  other  than 
a  cave  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the 
house,  and  straw  thrown  in  for  a  bed ;  no 
warmth  was  admitted  save  what  the  changing 
seasons  supplied.  Her  condition  in  all  re- 
spects was  neglected  and  horrible  in  the 
extreme.' 

"Examples  here,  as  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  might  be  multiplied  of  the  insane  caged 
and  chained,  confined  in  garrets,  cellars,  corn- 
houses,  and  other  out-buildings,  until  their  ex- 
tremities were  seized  by  the  frost,  and  their 
sufferings  augmented  by  extreme  torturing 
pain. 

"  In  all  the  States  where  the  cold  of  winter 
is  sufficient  to  cause  freezing  of  the  human 
frame  by  exposure,  I  have  found  many  muti- 
ated  insane,  deprived  either  of  the  hands  or 
the  feet,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

"  In  Massachusetts  we  trace  repetition  of 
like  circumstances.  In  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  State  hospital,  it  is  stated  that  '  many 
patients  have  been  received  into  the  institution 
who  have  been  badly  frozen  ;  some  in  such 
manner  as  to  have  lost  their  limbs — others  a 
part  of  them.'  '  Within  a  week  from  the  date 
of  this  report,  a  man  was  sent  who  had  been 
confined  three  years  in  a  cage,  where  he  had 
been  repeatedly  badly  frozen,  and  in  the  late 
severe  weather  so  much  so,  that  his  extremi- 
ties were  actually  in  a  state  of  mortification 
when  he  arrived.    He  survived  but  two  days.' 

"In  1841  and  '42,  I  traced  personally  the 
condition  of  more  than  five  hundred  insane 
men  and  women  in  Massachusetts  wholly  des- 
titute of  appropriate  care.  In  one  county  jail 
alone  there  were  twenty-eight,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  furious  maniacs.  In  another 
jail,  in  an  adjoining  county,  were  twenty-two 
neglected  creatures.  It  was  to  this  jail — just 
presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  nuisance,  a 
place  totally  unfit  for  even  temporary  use — 
that  a  female  patient  was  hastily  removed  from 

the  poorhouse  of  D  ,  in  order,  as  was  said, 

that  she  might  be  more  comfortable — in  reality 
to  evade  and  avoid  searching  investigations 
entered  upon  by  strong  authority. 

"  Said  the  keeper  of  one  county  prison,  in 
which  were  many  insane,  committed  '  not  for 
crime  or  misdemeanor,'  but  for  safe-keeping, 


or  because  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  in 
default  of  sufficient  hospital  provision  for  the 
|  same,  '  My  prison  resembles  more  the  infernal 
regions  than  auy  place  on  the  earth  i'  Almost 
without  interval  might  be  heard  furious  excla- 
mations, blasphemous  language,  and  the  wild- 
est ravings,  howls,  and  shrieks.  In  three 
towns  of  one  county  alone  (Essex)  I  found 
sixty  neglected  cases.  The  returns  of  1842 
exhibited  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  that  county.  On  the  24th  of 
December,  the  thermometer  below  zero,  I  vis- 
ited a  poorhouse;  found  one  of  the  insane  in- 
mates, a  woman,  in  a  small  apartment  entirely 
unfurnished  ;  no  chair,  table,  or  bed — neither 
bundle  of  straw  nor  a  lock  of  hay.  The  cold 
was  intense.  On  the  bare  floor  crouched  the 
wretched  occupant  of  this  dreary  place,  her 
limbs  contracted,  the  chin  resting  immovably 
upon  her  knees.  She  shuddered  convulsively, 
and  drew,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  more  close- 
ly about  her  the  fragments  of  garments  which 
constituted  her  sole  protection  against  unfit  ex- 
posure and  the  biting  cold.  But  the  attendant, 
as  I  passed  out  from  this  den,  remarked  that 
they  used  '  to  throw  some  blankets  over  her  at 
night.' 

"  inquiring  my  way  to  another  almshouse 
which  I  had  heard  was  greatly  neglected,  I 
was  shown  the  road,  and  told  that  there  were 
f  plenty  of  insane  and  idiot  people  there.' 
'Well  taken  care  of?'  I  asked.  'Well 
enough  for  such  sort  of  creatures.'  '  Any  vio- 
lently insane?'  '  Yes  ;  my  sister's  son  is  there 
— a  real  tiger:  I  kept  him  awhile,  but  it  was 
too  much  trouble  ;  so  I  carried  him  there.'  '  Is 
he  comfortably  provided  for?'  '  Well  enough.' 
'  Has  he  decent  clothes  ?'  '  Good  enough.' 
'And  food?'  'Good  enough — good  enough.' 
'  One  word  more  :  has  he  the  comfort  of  a 
fire  ?'  '  Fire,  indeed,  fire  !  What  does  a  cra- 
zy man  want  of  fire  ?  he's  hot  enough — hot 
enough  without  fire!' 

"  At  another  poorhouse  I  found  three  con- 
fined in  stalls,  in  an  out  building.  The  vicis- 
situdes which  had  marked  the  life  of  one  of 
these  desolate  beings  were  singular,  and  may 
bring  instruction  to  those  whose  reason  now 
'  is  the  strength  of  their  life,'  but  who  are  not 
exempt  from  this  great  calamity. 

"  H  belonged  to  a  respectable  family, 

possessed  good  abilities,  and  was  well  educa- 
ted. He  removed  from  I  ,  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  for  a  consider- 
able period  he  conducted  with  ability  a  popular 
newspaper.  In  time,  he  was  elected  senator 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  a  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Errors.  As  a  public  man  he  was 
upright  and  respected.  Insanity  was  develop- 
ed while  he  filled  public  stations  :  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital  at  Worcester  ;  his  pro- 
perty was   consumed ;  and   he  was  finally 
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discharged  as  altogether  incurable;  and  being 
very  violent  most  of  the  time,  he  was  placed, 

«  for  safety,'  first  in  the  jail  at  S  ,  finally 

removed  to  that  in  I  ,  and  thence  transfer- 
red to  the  almshouse  where  I  found  him.  He 
had  even  then  periods  of  partial  restoration  to 
reason,  so  as  to  comprehend  where  he  was, 
and  how  cared  for :  inhabiting  an  unfinished, 
dreary,  narrow  stall,  in  a  dreary  building  of 
an  almshouse  ! 

"  In  a  prison  which  I  visited  often,  was  an 
idiot  youth.  He  would  follow  me  from  cell  to 
cell  with  eager  curiosity,  and  for  a  long  time 
manifested  no  appearance  of  thought.  Cheer- 
ful expressions,  a  smile,  frequent  small  gifts, 
and  encouragement  to  acquire  some  improved 
personal  habits,  at  length, seemed  to  light  up 
his  mind  to  a  limited  power  of  perception.  He 
would  claim  his  share  in  the  distribution  of 
books,  though  he  could  not  read,  examine  them 
with  delight,  and  preserve  them  with  singular 
care.  If  I  read  from  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
reverently  attentive  :  if  I  conversed,  he  listened 
earnestly,  with  half  conscious  aspect.  One 
morning  I  passed  more  hurriedly  than  usual, 
and  did  not  speak  to  him.  '  Me  book  !  me 
book  !'  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  thrusting  his 
hand  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  closed  door 
of  his  cell.  '  Take  this,  and  be  careful,'  1 
said.  Suddenly  stooping,  he  seized  the  bread 
which  had  been  brought  for  his  breakfast,  and 
pushing  it  eagerly  through  the  bars,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  more  connected  speech  than  was 
known  before,  '  Here's  bread  ;  an't  you  hun- 
gry V  How  much  might  be  done  to  develop 
even  the  minds  of  idiots,  if  we  but  knew  how 
to  touch  the  instrument  with  a  skilful  hand! 

"  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  higher  faculties 
of  these  creatures,  seemingly  the  merest  animals, 
have  been  successfully  adopted  to  a  moderate 
extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  subject  has  been 
discussed.  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Rhode  Island  hos- 
pital, not  long  since  visited  a  school  for  idiots 
which  has  been  established  at  the  Bicetre,  near 
Paris.  He  writes,  that  '  as  early  as  the  year 
1828,  Femes*  made  the  first  attempt  in 
France  to  develop  the  powers  of  idiots,  which 
attempt  has  resulted  in  the  present  school  of 
Voisin,  and  which  exhibits  to  the  astonished 
spectator  a  triumph  of  perseverance  and  skill 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  does  infinite 
credit  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  that 
gentleman.'  This  testimony  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Conolly,  who,  visiting  the  hospitals  near 
Paris,  said,  '  I  was  conducted  to  a  school  ex- 
clusively established  for  the  improvement  of 
those  cases,  and  of  the  epileptic,  and  nothing 
more  extraordinary  can  well  be  imagined.' 
Dr.  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  who  visited,  last  year, 
the  schools  for  idiots  above  referred  to,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  great  benefits  to 
the  unfortunate  classes  whose  good  they  are 
deigned  to  promote  can  hardly  be  appreciated, 


"•  A  small  volume  entitled  '  Essays  upon  Several 
Projects,  by  Daniel  <le  Imh:,'  London,  1702,  eontnins 
this  remarkable  passage  :  '  The  ins  u>n  of  1'rovidrncc 
has  not  left  us  without  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
stupid  natural  idiutt  in  the  tcoild  who  hove  heen  re- 
stored to  their  reason,  infused  after  a  life  of  idiotism  ; 
perhaps,  among  other  wise  ends,  to  confute  that  sor- 
did supposition  that  iilio'.s  hare  no  souls' 


and  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  establish 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

"  I  visited  the  poorhouse  in  W  .    In  a 

cage,  built  under  a  wood-shed,  fully  exposed  to 
all  passers  upon  the  public  road,  was  a  miser- 
able insane  man,  partially  enveloped  in  a  torn 
coverlet.  '  My  husband,'  remarked  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  '  clears  out  the  cage  and 
puts  in  fresh  straw  once  a  week ;  but  some- 
times it's  hard  work  to  master  him.  You  see 
him  now  in  his  best  estate  !' 

"  In  the  adjacent  town,  at  the  poorhouse, 
was  a  similar  case  ;  only,  if  possible,  more  re- 
volting, more  excited,  and  more  neglected. 
There  were  also  other  persons  there  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  insanity. 

"  In  a  county  jail  not  distant  was  a  man 
who  had  been  confined  in  a  close  apartment 
for  many  years  ;  a  wreath  of  rags  invested  his 
body  and  his  neck  ;  he  was  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  there  was  neither  table,  seat,  nor  bed  ; 
a  heap  of  noxious  straw  defiled  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Distinctions. — "  Men  may  work  in  different 
departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognize  their 
brotherly  relation,  and  honour  one  another, 
and  hold  friendly  communion  with  one  an- 
other. Undoubtedly  men  will  prefer  as  friends 
and  common  associates,  those  with  whom  they 
sympathize  most. 

"  But  this  is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste. 
For  example,  the  intelligent  seek  out  the  intel- 
ligent: the  pious,  those  who  reverence  God. 
But  suppose  the  religious  and  the  intellectual 
should  cut  themselves  off,  by  some  broad  visi- 
ble distinction  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form 
a  clan  of  their  own  ;  to  refuse  admission  into 
their  houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge 
and  virtue;  and  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them  ;  would 
not  society  rise  up  as  one  man  against  this 
arrogant  exclusiveness  ?  And  if  intelligence 
and  piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who  have  no 
distinction  but  wealth,  superior  costume,  richer 
equipages,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around 
themselves,  and  constitute  themselves  a  higher 
class?  That  some  should  be  richer  than 
others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary,  and  could 
only  be  prevented  by  gross  violations  of  right. 
Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of  their  powers,  and 
some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours. But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be 
superior  ;  and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  pros- 
perous the  slightest  consideration.  The  only 
distinctions  which  should  be  recognized,  are 
those  of  the  soul — of  strong  principle — of  in- 
corruptible integrity — of  usefulness — of  culti- 
vated intellect — of  fidelity  in  seekiiv  tor 
truth. 

"  A  man  in  proportion  as  he  has  these 
claims,  should  be  honoured  and  welcomed 
everywhere.  1  see  not  why  such  a  man,  how- 
ever coarsely  if  neatly  dressed,  should  not  be 
a  respected  guest  in  the  best  mansions,  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  meetings.  A  man  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  was 
made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet.  What 


an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present  deference 
to  dress  and  upholstery!  as  if  the  silkworms 
and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles,  could 
produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  !  Every 
good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste  found- 
ed on  outward  prosperity  :  because  it  exalts 
the  outward,  above  the  inward:  the  material 
above  the  spiritual :  because  it  springs  from, 
and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  superfi- 
cial and  transitory  distinctions :  because  it 
alienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  tie 
of  common  humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy, 
scorn,  and  mutual  ill-will.  Can  this  be  needed 
to  social  order  ?" — Extract. 

THE  SHELTER. 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans. 
Adopted  First  month  oik,  1849. 

The  Association  for  the  care  of  Coloured 
Orphans,  feel  it  due  to  those  friends  of  the  In- 
stitution  who  have  generously  contributed  to 
its  support,  to  lay  before  them  its  state  during 
the  past  year.  Though  this  Association  has 
been  often  doubtful  how  the  expenses  necessa- 
rily incurred  in  the  support  of  so  large  a  famil 
ly  were  to  be  defrayed,  yet  it  has  never  been 
permitted  to  want : — a  legacy,  or  some  kind 
donation  has  come  in  to  its  aid.  We  are  thus 
encouraged  to  hope  that  an  Institution,  which 
rescues  so  many  helpless,  neglected  beings, 
from  vice  and  want,  and  places  them  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  are  instructed  in  those  truths 
which  their  tender  years  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing,— have  the  advantage  of  a  school, — are 
trained  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decorum, 
and  thus  fitted  to  enter  respectable  families  as 
domestics,  will  not  be  permitted  to  fail. 

We  believe  the  school  is  as  good  a  one  as 
children  of  the  same  description  generally  en- 
joy  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  two  teachers, 
whose  persevering  efforts  and  faithfulness  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  been  manifested 
by  the  satisfactory  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  such  studies  as  are  adapted  to  their  years. 
The  sewing  is  carefully  attended  to  ; — the 
little  girls  have  made,  during  the  past  year, 
350  garments ;  and  considerable  knitting  has 
also  been  done,  which  has  been  as  improving 
to  themselves  as  helpful  to  the  family  ;  and 
when  we  look  round  on  the  assembled  group, 
so  cheerful  and  comfortable,  and  recur  to  the 
situaqpn  of  each  previous  to  their  being  admit- 
ted,  life  contrast  is  striking.  But  our  work 
does  not  end  here  ;  we  remain  their  guardians 
after  they  have  been  apprenticed  ;  and  we  sen- 
sibly feel  that  one  of  our  greatest  responsibili- 
ties is,  in  providing  homes  for  these  little  ones 
in  such  families,  as  will  be  careful  to  watch 
over  them  for  good,  protect  them  from  evil 
communications,  and  keep  their  best  welfare 
always  in  view.  This  is  an  arduous  duty,  but 
if  we  hope  to  see  the  designs  of  the  Association 
carried  out,  in  elevating  the  character  of  the 
coloured  people,  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in 
this  respect. 

It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here,  (o  call  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  our  small  Library, 
which  owes  its  origin  in  great  measure,  to  the  I 
kindness  of  the  managers  of  the  late  "  Read- 1 
ing  Room,"  who  in  the  distribution  of  the  I 
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books  belonging  to  it,  furnished  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  calculated  to  please,  as  well  as 
instruct  the  children  ;  with  others  of  a  different 
cast,  which  have  been  read  with  interest  by 
the  family  :  several  volumes  have  since  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  they  now  number  109 
in  the  Family  Library,  and  129  in  the  chil- 
drens'.  We  believe  that  reading  works  to  the 
pupils  of  a  suitable  kind,  tends  to  improve  the 
mind  and  give  an  impulse  thereto,  which  may 
operate  powerfully  on  their  future  habits,  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  in  after  life. 

We  earnestly  desire  that  our  work  may  be 
blessed  in  its  results,  believing  that  the  class 
for  which  it  is  designed,  have  strong  and  pow- 
erful claims  on  our  best  feelings  ;  and  we  wish 
that  in  all  our  movements  we  may  seek  for 
that  ability,  which  influenced  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  first  establishing  "  A  Shelter" 
for  the  neglected  coloured  orphan,  and  whose 
efforts  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been 
peculiarly  owned  by  Him,  who  regardeth  with 
an  eye  of  pity  the  innocent  and  friendless,  and 
who  gave  them  faith  to  believe  that  the  orphan 
would  never  utter  its  appeal  in  vain. 

Much,  perhaps,  need  not  be  stated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold, as  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
that  department  for  many  years,  and  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  so  little  varied,  that 
the  duty  of  each  succeeding  day,  has  often 
been  but  the  repetition  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day. From  the  monthly  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  supervision,  it  appears,  that  the  same 
Matron  who  has  so  long  devoted  herself  to  the 
interests  of  the  Institution,  continues  faithful  to 
her  charge  ;  and  that  good  order  and  harmony 
prevail  throughout  this  large  and  interesting 
family. 

In  the  early  part  of  Second  month,  several 
of  the  children  were  confined  to  the  nursery 
with  chicken-pox ;  after  which  the  measles 
appeared  among  them ;  and  within  ten  days, 
;hirty-six  of  the  number  were  under  medical 
care  from  the  last  mentioned  disease.  During 
this  period,  the  attention  of  the  Matron  and  her 
!e8J  assistant,  aided  by  the  teachers,  greatly  pro- 
moted the  comfort  of  the  children,  and  pre- 
?n  rented  the  necessity  of  employing  extra 
assistance  ;  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  unavoidable.  In  consequence 
of  this  indisposition,  and  one  of  the  teachers 
having  taken  the  disease,  the  duties  of  the 
school  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted.  They 
ill  recovered  except  one  little  boy,  who  sank 
under  a  scrofulous  affection,  which  the  mea- 
sles  had  greatly  increased  ;  he  died  on  the  1 9th 
}f  Second  month,  and  was  interred  on  the  21st. 
Previous  to  removing  the  remains,  the  chil- 
iren,  as  is  usual  on  such  solemn  occasions, 
lWlc  were  collected  to  take  a  parting  view  of  their 
11  ev"  little  companion,  which  was  a  touching  and 
pressive  scene — he  was  then  followed  to  the 
1^  *rave  by  the  visiting  committee  for  the  week. 
:ia(iol  Qne  0r  our  ]jlt[e  g|r|s  was  suddenly  removed 

'!*  n  the  Fourth  month  by  croup ;  and  on  the 
311111  17th  of  the  Fifth  month,  after  a  1  ingering  ill- 
ness, another  of  our  boys  departed  this  life, 
;,""lt  from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  since  which, 
W  and  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  chicken- 
lolli  box,  they  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of 
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We  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings,  did 
we  not  here  express  our  obligations  to  our  kind 
physician,  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  for  his  untiring 
care  and  attention  during  this  season  of  afflic- 
tion, in  visiting  and  administering  gratuitously, 
to  the  wants  of  so  many  little  sufferers,  and 
who,  under  Providence,  has  been  instrumental 
in  restoring  them  to  health  ;  and  they  now 
form  a  group  of  53  healthful,  happy  children, 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  home,  which  the 
Association  has  been  enabled  to  provide  for 
them,  through  the  liberality  of  many  friends. 

Few  know  the  extent  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion from  which  many  are  rescued,  that  have 
not  beheld  it  for  themselves ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  frequent  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  some 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  witness,  may  never  be 
permitted  to  lessen  our  sympathy  for  these 
poor  neglected  ones  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
family  ;  but  that  while  it  leads  us  to  number 
our  own  blessings,  it  may  stimulate  us  to  per- 
severe in  our  exertions,  to  save  such  from  the 
vice  and  wretchedness  to  which  they  are  so 
fearfully  exposed,  and  place  them  where  they 
may,  through  mercy,  have  their  minds  directed 
to  Him  who  continues  to  be  "  the  Helper  of 
the  fatherless."  One  instance  may  suffice  as 
a  specimen. 

It  was  a  cold  bleak  day  last  winter,  when 
two  of  our  Managers  repaired  to  one  of  the 
crowded  alleys  in  Southwark,  to  receive  an 
orphan  boy  from  the  hands  of  a  crippled  grand- 
mother, whose  little  room  presented  a  scene  of 
discomfort  and  squalid  poverty,  such  as  is 
rarely  surpassed.  The  small  handful  of  smo- 
king chips,  over  which  the  aged  woman  and 
child  were  hovering,  gave  no  perceptible 
warmth  to  the  apartment,  into  which  the  chill- 
ing blast,  from  without  had  free  access  through 
the  broken  window  and  other  apertures ;  the 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  garment, 
covered  but  a  small  part  of  the  little  sufferer, 
and  he  sat  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger, 
and  in  extreme  filth,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
cover  his  breast  and  shoulders  with  a  part  of 
his  grandmother's  dress.  What  a  comfort  it 
seemed  to  that  poor  woman,  feeling  herself 
fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  no  longer  able 
to  provide  for  the  child,  to  know  that  there 
was  an  asylum,  in  which  he  would  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  educated.  Yet  how  many  there  are 
in  this  great  city,  who  are  but  too  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  such  an  es- 
tablishment might  confer;  though  the  increas- 
ing confidence  of  the  coloured  population  in 
the  integrity  of  our  motives,  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  while  ob- 
serving this  pleasant  feature,  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  assured,  that  some  of  those  who  have  felt 
the  benefit  of  our  care  in  their  infancy  and 
childhood,  were  earnestly  desirous  that  the 
little  ones  they  were  about  to  leave,  might 
partake  of  the  same  privileges  they  had  enjoy- 
ed. Joshua  Latham,  with  his  twin  brother, 
were  early  deprived  of  their  parents,  and  at 
the  request  of  their  grandmother,  were  receiv- 
ed into  "  The  Shelter"  in  the  year  1828.  At 
a  suitable  age,  they  were  placed  with  respect- 
able farmers,  within  two  miles  of  each  other. 
Joshua  evinced  a  love  for  the  truth  beyond 
what  is  common  at  his  age,  never  having  been  j 
detected  by  his  care-takers  in  a  falsehood ;  and  I 


we  are  informed,  that  during  a  season  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  after  reading  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  desired  to  repeat  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  which  having  done,  the  query  was 
made,  whether  there  was  any  of  them  he  could 
say  he  had  faithfully  kept.  After  a  pause,  he 
replied,  there  was  one,  he  could  truly  say  he 
had,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  satisfaction,  and  continued 
with  his  employers  forsome  months  afterwards; 
when  married  he  came  to  this  city,  working  as 
a  day  labourer.  During  his  last  illness,  he 
felt  much  anxiety  respecting  his  final  change; 
but  after  a  season  of  great  distress  and  deep 
mental  conflict,  he  appeared  to  realize  a  bright 
hope,  that  through  the  redeeming  mercy  of  his 
Saviour  his  sins  would  be  pardoned,  and  he 
permitted  to  exchange  "  these  filthy  rags  for 
the  white  robe  of  righteousness."  Before  his 
close,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Friend 
to  whom  he  had  been  originally  apprenticed, 
in  order  that  she  would  interest  herself  on  be- 
half of  his  eldest  child,  who  was  then  in  a 
very  weak  state  of  health,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  "  The  Shelter  ;"  which  request  was 
granted,  and  the  little  boy  received  as  an  or- 
phan, in  Third  month  last. 

We  notice  with  interest,  the  exertions  of 
several  of  our  friends,  in  procuring  a  number 
of  annual  subscribers,  at  a  time  when  our 
funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  thus  relieving 
us  from  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  de- 
sire in  conclusion,  again  to  commit  our  cause 
to  Him  who  hath  hitherto  blessed  our  efforts, 
and  who  alone  can  sustain  us  under  the  varied 
difficulties  which  appear  inseparable  from  such 
a  work. 

Donations  in  clothing  or  provisions,  will  be 
gratefully  received  at  The  Shelter,  corner  of 
Thirteenth  and  James  streets ;  or  in  money, 
by  our  Treasurer,  Grace  Williams,  No.  282 
North  Fifth  street,  below  Buttonwood. 


When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 

were  in  the  house, 

Children,  .... 

56 

Admitted,  (1848)  . 

12 

Apprenticed,  .... 

9 

Do.  on  trial  on  account  of  im- 

becility of  body, 

2 

Completed  her  apprenticeship 

in  the  house, 

1 

Deceased,  .... 

3 

Remaining  

53 

68  68 

Which  are  Worthy. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  riches.  Ever  so  great  an  amount  of  the 
one  may  be  in  our  hands  to-day,  but  be  en- 
tirely gone  to-morrow.  The  other  kind  are 
as  durable  as  eternity,  and  he  who  possesses 
any  share  of  them  has  a  portion  with  which 
a  thousand  worlds  bear  no  comparison.  And 
yet,  almost  everybody  are  sparing  no  pains  to 
obtain  the  first  kind  of  wealth,  while  but  few 
appreciate  or  seek  the  other. — Extract. 

Afflictions,  if  we  make  a  discreet  use  of 
them,  are  messengers  of  love  from  heaven  to 
invite  us  thither. 
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THE  CROWN. 


The  following  lines  were  composed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  servant  girl,  who 
lived  in  the  family  of  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  paper. — Christian  Alliance. 

Says  Faith,  "  Look  yonder,  see  the  crown 

Laid  up  in  heaven  above  ;" 
Says  Hope,  "  Anon  it  shall  be  mine," 

"  I  long  to  wear 't,"  says  Love. 

Desire  saith,  "  What !  is  there  my  crown  ? 

Then  to  that  place  I'll  flee  ; 
I  cannot  bear  a  longer  stay, 

My  rest  I  fain  would  see." 

"But  stay,"  says  Patience,  "  wait  awhile, 

The  crown 's  for  those  that  fight, 
The  prize  for  those  that  run  the  race 

By  faith  and  not  by  sight." 

Thus  Faith  doth  take  a  pleasing  sight, 

Hope  waits,  Love  sits  and  sings, 
Desire,  she  flutters  to  be  gone, 

But  Patience  clips  her  wings. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  First  month, 
1780,  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  friends 
Samuel  Emlen  and  George  Dillwyn,  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  We  have  already  said  much 
about  the  latter  friend,  but  a  letter  of  his  to 
Joseph  Williams,  of  Dublin,  the  original  of 
which  now  lies  open  before  me,  contains  some 
passages  of  interest  which  seem  worthy  of 
preservation.  George  was  at  Ballitore,  Ire- 
land, and  having  finished  his  religious  labour 
there,  was  endeavouring  to  see  where  it  would 
be  right  for  him  to  go  next.  But  his  way 
appeared  closed  up,  and  as  he  could  perceive  no 
onward  path,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  stand  still.  Samuel  Emlen  and  Rebecca 
Jones  had  been  labouring  at  Dublin,  and  seem- 
ed nearly  ready  to  leave  the  city.  George 
writes  under  date  of  Seventh  month  29th, 
1785  : 

"  My  dear  love  continues  to  Samuel  and 
Rebecca.  When  they  know  how  they  are  to 
be  disposed  of,  I  think  1  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  it ;  especially  if  the  way  cast  up  for  them 
affords  me  the  prospect  of  now  and  then  falling 
in  with  them.  I  feel  at  present  much  as  we 
did  when  becalmed  in  the  channel,  and  find 
my  twisting  and  turning,  like  the  seamen's 
shifting,  taking  in  and  setting  their  sails,  when 
there  was  no  wind,  is  to  little  purpose.  It 
however  afforded  us  some  hope  of  getting  on, 
when  we  saw  other  vessels  in  motion ;  and 
perhaps  the  gale  that  puts  those  in  Dublin 
Harbour,  upon  weighing  anchor  now,  will 
reach  to  that  of  Ballitore,  and  enable  our  little 
bark  to  spread  its  sails  under  their  convoy." 

Two  of  the  children  of  Joseph  Williams  were 
sick,  and  apparently  ready  to  die.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  George  says  : 

"  Feeling  an  impression  of  uniting  love  in 
looking  towards  thee,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  sa- 
lute thee,  thy  dear  companion  and  family 
therein,  with  earnest  desires  for  your  support 
under  the  present  allotment  of  affliction.  For 
the  mind  to  centre  in  perfect  resignation  while 


under  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  with  those  we 
are  nearly  connected  with,  in  the  hour  of  their 
distress,  is,  I  know,  a  difficult  task.  But  when 
that  labour  of  spirit  terminates  in  their  relief, 
it  is  often  succeeded  by  a  season  of  refresh- 
ment to  ourselves,  which  strengthens  us  to  say- 
not  only,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  but,  also  to  be- 
lieve that  He,  who  dispenses  all  things  to  his 
humbly  depending  children  by  number,  weight 
and  measure,  hath  done  that  which  is  right, 
and  so  the  vessel  is  brought  to  her  desired 
haven  in  peace.  Thy  lines  of  yesterday 
reached  us  a  little  after  noon  to-day,  and  dip- 
ped us  together  into  tenderness  on  your  ac- 
count. They  brought  back  some  painful 
apprehensions  which  attended  my  mind  when 
I  took  leave  of  thy  two  precious  boys.  I  felt 
for  you  when  we,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
sat  down  to  partake  of  our  evening  refresh- 
ment; but  the  language  with  which  one  for- 
merly turned  from  his  summary  of  the  insta- 
bility of  all  temporal  enjoyments,  livingly  arose 
and  sweetly  calmed  my  mind, — '  but  Thou 
remainest!'  and  then  I  believed  whatever  the 
allwise  Disposer  of  events  should  permit  you 
to  be  tried  with  on  their  account,  He  would  be 
your  refuge-tower  from  all  trouble;  and  so  I 
still  believe  you  will  experience  him  to  be!" 


On  the  east  side  of  Front  street  near  Walnut 
street,  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a  large  blacksmith's 
shop,  in  which  anchors  were  forged.  In  it 
might  be  seen  standing  at  an  anvil,  hammer  in 
hand,  a  strong,  wide-shouldered,  full  set  man, 
of  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  whose 
powerful,  clear  voice,  could  be  heard  above  all 
the  din  of  the  roaring  of  fires,  and  the  ringing 
of  iron.  It  was  a  scene  to  attract  attention. 
This  stout  man,  the  proprietor  and  conductor 
of  the  business,  was  of  a  light  complexion,  of 
handsome  features,  and  well-proportioned  in 
every  part  of  his  muscular  body.  When  the 
gazer  whilst  beholding  the  many  ponderous 
hammers  descending  on  the  partly  finished  an- 
chors, and  feeling  almost  stunned  by  the  noise, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  owner  rising  distinct 
and  clear  above  all,  directing  the  workmen  in 
their  various  labours,  it  was  wont  to  excite  sur- 
prise. That  voice  was  peculiar,  and  in  a 
meeting  for  worship,  when  the  speaker  was 
under  deep  religious  exercise  and  concern  for 
his  fellow-believers,  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
melody.  It  was  exceedingly  rich  in  tone,  and 
he  seemed  to  speak  without  effort.  This  man 
of  the  fine  face,  the  well-proportioned  frame, 
the  powerful  arm,  the  far  extending  voice,  was 
Daniel  Offley. 

He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  Offley, 
and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  29th  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  1756.  Being  of  an  ani- 
mated and  joyous  disposition  by  natuie,  not 
regulated  by  Divine  Grace,  he  rushed  in  his 
youth  into  many  of  the  vanities  and  follies 
which  beset  his  path.  He  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted,  but  was  far,  very  far,  from  partaking 
of  true  peace  and  heart-comforting  happiness. 
These  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
witness  a  pardon  for  past  sins,  and  grace  to 
enable  them  to  live  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  par- 


taker with  him  in  vanity  and  frivolity,  was 
Jonathan   Evans.    This,  his  strong-minded 
associate,  was  as  averse  to  religious  things  as 
himself,  until  brought  through  the  secret  con- 
victions of  Grace,  operating  by  a  providential 
incident,  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
From  the  memorial  of  Jonathan  Evans,  and 
the  account  given  "by  some  of  his  friends,  we 
learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  convince- 
ment.    In  search  of  something  he  wanted,  he 
was  examining  the  contents  of  an  old  chest, 
when,  picking  up  a  book  which  he  found  there, 
he  opened  it.   His  eyes  caught  the  words  '  The 
Light  of  Christ.'    There  was  nothing  in  this 
sentence  attractive  to  him,  so  the  book  was 
thrown  down,  and  he  went  about  his  business. 
But  although  the  book  was  closed  and  left  be- 
hind him,  and  he  occupied  by  his  worldly  con 
cerns,  he  could  not  forget  that  sentence,  "  The 
Light  of  Christ."    At  last  he  determined  to 
examine  the  book  farther,  and  on  taking  it  from 
the  old  chest,  found  it  to  be  William  Penn's 
"  No  Cross,  no  Crown."    He  read  this  book 
and  through  Divine  mercy,  was  now  thorough- 
ly reached  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost 
and  undone  condition  by  nature,  and  was 
prompted  to  seek  earnestly  for  deliverance 
from  the  shackles  of  sin.    As  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  company  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, he  withdrew  from  them,  keeping  him- 
self much  retired.    Some  of  those  who  loved 
his  society  were  not  disposed  to  give  him  up, 
and  Daniel  Offley  undertook  to  reason  the] 
matter  with  him.    Daniel  supposed  this  with-] 
drawal  from  a  gay  life,  was  but  the  effect  of  aj 
melancholy  fit,  which  would  soon  depart  if  he 
would  mingle  with  his  former  associates  ;  and 
in  arguing  with  him  he  told  him  so.  This 
opened  the  way  for  Jonathan,  who  so  clearly 
set  forth  the  sinfulness  of  the  course  they  had 
both  been  pursuing,  that  Daniel  Offley  was 
himself  convinced.    He  too  now  felt  strong 
convictions  for  sin,  and  through  the  mercy  of 
his  Saviour,  he  also  experienced  repentance  to- 
wards God  and  a  saving  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Being  brought  under  the  power 
of  judgment  and  condemnation  for  his  past 
transgressions,   in  a  sense  of  his  lost  con- 
dition, except  he  could  find  One  mighty  to 
save  and  able  to  deliver,  he  was  deeply  hum- 
bled. But  as  he  patiently  bore  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord,  he  was  favoured  to  experience  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  who  saveth 
his  people  from  their  sins.    Then  was  there 
opened  to  him  for  his  comfort,  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  and  in  the  midst  of  conflicts  he 
had  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

He  was  not  yet  free  from  trials.  He  who 
had  redeemed  him  from  evil,  now  called  him 
to  labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Strong 
baptisms  of  spirit  were  therefore  upon  him  ;— 
and  under  their  operation,  his  will  was  subject- 
ed to  the  Lord's  will, — and  before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  he  opened  his  mouth  in  religious 
meetings  to  the  comfort  of  his  Friends.  In  a 
very  short  time  afterwards,  his  friend  Peter 
Yarnall  appearing  in  the  same  way,  a  strong 
sympathy  of  spirit  was  superadded  to  their 
former  friendship  for  each  other. 

Peter  Yarnall  being  at  Concord  trying  to 
establish  himself  in  business  as  a  physician, 
Daniel  thus  wrote  to  him. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"Philadelphia,  Twefth  mo.  20th,  1780. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Thine,  by  favour  of  Jona- 
than Evans,  contained  a  very  seasonable  apo- 
logy for  thy  not  calling  to  see  me,  when  last 
in  town.  Since  which  [time]  many  favours 
conferred  upon  us,  claim  our  deep  and  humble 
acknowledgment  to  the  great  Author.  It  still 
continues  to  be  my  lot,  to  dwell  mostly  in  a 
state  of  deep  proving,  and  humbling  exercise. 
I  am  desiring  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
my  own  infirmity,  and  the  workings  of  the 
enemy  of  our  happiness,  which  I  believe  many 
of  us  have  been  lavoured  to  see,  are  deep  and 
hidden.  1  think  I  have  also  been  favoured  to 
see  the  indispensable  necessity  of  our  dwelling 
deep,  and  being  often  brought  under  the  bap- 
tizing power  of  Truth,  which  has  a  tendency, 
as  it  is  patiently  abode  under,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  discover  the  snares  which  Satan,  or 
li is  emissaries,  have  laid  for  us.  I  believe 
these  snares  and  baits  are  always  suited  to 
our  various  natural  inclinations. 

"  As  respects  us,  who  have  believed  ourselves 
called,  and  not  only  called,  but  chosen  of  God, 
to  bear  a  public  testimony  to  his  goodness, 
oh  !  that  I,  in  particular,  oh  !  that  all  who  are 
thus  called,  may  dwell  so  deep  as  to  be  preserv- 
ed from  all  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  and  kept 
under  that  Power  which  gives  authority,  and 
which  '  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  min- 
sters a  flaming  fire,'  that  neither  the  stubble 
nor  the  chaffy  nature  can  withsland.  For  I 
do  verily  believe,  if  there  be  but,  on  our  part, 
a  proper  waiting  for  the  fresh  anointing,  that 
the  Lord  will  raise  up  '  threshing  instruments.' 
Oh  !  how  necessary  it  is  to  guard  well  against 
the  working  of  self-imagination,  compassing 
ourselves  about  with  sparks,  but  not  of  the  true 
fire  ;  and  by  impatience  (when  perhaps  the 
anointing  Power  was  at  work,  and  would  have 
properly  qualified)  there  has  been  strange  fire 
offered  ;  which  I  believe,  without  breach  of 
charity,  has  been  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  will  not  accept  '  robbery  for  burnt-offer- 
ing.' There  must  be  a  waiting  in  holy  silence, 
and  ceasing  from  self-activity,  until  we  feel  the 
command,  'proclaim  my  word  which  I  have 
given  thee,  to  this  people.' 

"  When  there  is  such  a  clear  discovery,  it 
is  an  awful  thing,  and  its  consequences  are 
fearful  to  disobey.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so, 
there  has  been  at  times,  in  myself,  and  it  may 
be  so  with  others,  a  reluctance  to  yield  obe- 
dience;  and  then  we  are  brought  under  chas- 
tisement and  close  rebuke ;  which  may  work 
in  us  a  disposition  of  willingness  to  do  any 
thing,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  deep 
distress  of  mind  that  we  feel.  Here  is  the 
enemy  again,  presenting  a  way  for  us,  working 
upon  the  unmortified  nature,  and  proposing 
many  things  to  us,  in  order  to  get  from  under 
this  trying  dispensation  ;  which  in  these  be- 
clouded times,  makes  the  trial  still  deeper  and 
more  exercising.  I  have  ever  found  it  safest 
for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  small  experience, 
to  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  till  it  be 
overpast,  and  his  mercy  again  revealed,  with 
a  clear  evidence  of  his  being  again  reconciled. 

"  I  cannot  tell  the  reason,  why  I  should  be 
thus  led ;  but  hope  these  remarks  may,  by  no 
means,  be  a  discouragement  to  thee,  whom  I 
love  and  esteem.    But  if  thou  should  have  to 


travel  in  any  of  these  trying  paths,  thou  may 
remember  that  others  have  trodden  therein  be- 
fore thee.    So,  in  dear  love  to  thee,  in  which 
my  wife  joins,  I  remain  thy  assured  friend, 
Daniel  Offley,  Jr." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

SARAH  GRUBB. 

A  Selection  from  the.  Letters  of  the  late  Sa- 
rah Grvbb,  (formerly  Sarah  Lynes.) 
Sudbury :  Printed  and  published  by  J. 
Wright.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.,  and  C.  Gilpin.    1843.    Pp.  451. 

"She  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." — Heb.  xi.  4. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  to  us, 
that  a  volume,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
title,  was  in  preparation,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  Friends  in  the  country  to  hear 
that  the  work  is  now  in  print.  As,  however, 
weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  can 
be  generally  accessible  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  transfer  from  the  last  number  of  the 
"British  Friend,"  the  following  extracts,  re- 
markably characteristic  both  in  matter  and 
style  of  this  gifted,  deeply-experienced,  and 
truly  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Seventh  month,  1834. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would 
draw  us  from  an  attention  to  the  inward  mani- 
festation of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  for  I  have  long  seen  that  some 
of  those  most  prominent  and  influential  cha- 
racters among  us,  never  have  been  altogether 
of  the  Lord's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends, 
or  as  ministers  of  Christ :  and  now  many, 
very  many,  have  embraced  something  short  of 
Him  who  remains  to  be  the  fulness,  and  are 
settling  on  the  surface  of  things — building  on 
the  sand  ;  highly  extolling  in  words,  the  '  One 
Offering,'  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  appreciated 
with  feelings  of  adoration  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude; but  these  know  not  of  what  they  speak, 
while  they  preach  up  a  literal  faith  in  Christ 
crucified,  and  endeavour  to  bring  people  from 
a  pure  dependence  on  the  leadings  and  unfold- 
ings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and 
heartfelt  power  and  coming  of  Christ  within, 
the  hope  of  glory.  Divers  ministers  of  our 
Society  are  sliding,  and  others  are  already 
gone  from  that  which  first  called  them  to  the 
preparation,  and  then  did  really  bring  them 
into  the  sacred  office :  much  of  this  is  to  be 
traced  to  their  adopting  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  those  mentioned  above,  who  never 
wholly  left  their  own  works,  but  have  sought 
to  bring  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason,  instead 
of  to  thai  '  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God.' 

"  Oh  that  my  dear  children  may  walk  in 
humility  and  fear  before  the  Lord,  in  this  evil 
day;  that  they  may  be  sheltered  from  all  that 
is  airy  and  notional  in  religion,  being  covered 
with  the  Almighty  wing;  for  it  is  written, '  He 
shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers.' 

"  During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring, 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 


which  produced  the  following  effusions  in  my 
pocket-book  : — 

"  '  1834.— After  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  appearance  of  things 
amongst  us  is  very  specious;  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  what  should  be  known,  felt,  and  evi- 
denced in  the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His 
own  power,  who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven — the  quickening  Spirit ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  quickening  Spirit  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, mournfully  and  oppressively  felt, 
while  'Mystery  Babylon'  mimics  it  in  various 
ways — in  language,  in  orthodox  sermons,  in 
dissimulation  of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not 
the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We 
have  a  zeal  among  us  which  draws  from  the 
influence  and  motions  of  the  inward  anointing 
into  creaturely  activity  ;  and  we  are  so  blind, 
in  many  instances,  as  to  mistake  Babylon's 
streams,  where  go  the  '  gallant  ships,  and  the 
galleys  with  oars,'  for  the  '  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,'  where  none  of  these  are 
found.  Our  predecessors  suffered  much  in 
avowing  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  brought  them  away  from  all  will-wor- 
ship ;  shall  we,  with  impunity,  trample  upon 
the  testimonies  of  the  everlasting  gospel  which 
they  embraced  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, personal  liberty,  and  life  itself;  and 
which  they  maintained  through  the  hottest 
persecution  ?  Our  Society  has  thus  stood  on 
higher  ground  than  any  of  those  around  ;  shall 
we  descend  to  the  level  of  things  in  the  reli- 
gious world  (at  large)  ?  Or  shall  we  profess 
more  full  light  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel  than 
was  their  experience,  and  so  deceive  ourselves  ? 
Surely  they  did  come  to  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  this  last  nnd  most  glorious  day  and 
dispensation,  and  to  the  summit  of  that  '  holy 
mountain,  where  nothing  shall  hurt  nor  de- 
stroy ;'  and  unto  which  '  all  nations'  of  the 
earth  '  shall  flow.'  With  all  the  prying  wis- 
dom of  this  present  age,  we  shall  find  nothing 
beyond  what  these  dear  servants  of  the  Lord 
were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh  that,  by  full 
dedication  of  heart  to  the  Most  High,  we  may 
be  found  in  their  footsteps;  even  in  the  narrow 
way  that  leadeth  to  '  life  everlasting.'  Amen." 

"  19r7t  of  Eleventh  month,  1838. — My  dear 
children  will  be  aware,  that  since  the  date  of 
the  foregoing,  great  have  been  the  shaking 
and  sifting  that  have  come  upon  us  as  a  So- 
ciety :  every  foundation  has  been  tried,  yet 
that  which  cannot  be  shaken  still  evidences 
itself  to  be  the  invincible,  eternal  Rock,  on 
which  Christ  Jesus  builds  'His  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.' 
For  years  past  the  mourners  in  Zion  have  had 
to  wear  sackcloth,  and  sit  on  the  ground,  with 
ashes  on  their  heads,  except  when  the  Lord 
has  lifted  them  up,  and  clothed  them  in  the 
beautiful  garments,  to  show  forth  His  mighty 
power  in  and  through  them.  Some  has  He 
made  very  skilful  in  lamentation  in  these  days  : 
He  has  also  given  them  to  be  mighty  to  suffer 
in  His  cause,  and  He  will  take  the  '  cup  of 
trembling'  out  of  their  hand,  placing  it  in  the 
'  hand  of  them  that  afflict  them.'  The  Most 
High  is  able  to  put  the  harp  of  victory  into  the 
hands  of  His  dear  servants  and  children,  with 
the  song  also  in  their  hearts  and  mouths, 
'  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
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God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints.'  It  may  be  confessed 
that  we  are  made  very  desolate  as  a  people, 
because  we  changed  our  glory  for  that  which 
hath  not  profited  us;  and  in  a  Society  capaci- 
ty, have  turned  judgment  backward  ;  sanction- 
ing publications  and  ministry  which  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
unchangeable  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  which,  therefore,  the  few  among  us  who 
have  stood  fast  in  the  Lord  cannot  own  ;  the 
heavenly  anointing  and  blessed  harmony  of 
Truth  not  being  in  these  things,  but  wisdom  of 
words  substituted  and  held  up. 

"  Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition, 
as  I  apprehend,  than  in  former  trials;  because 
the  body  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by 
its  acts,  for  that  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
and  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the 
Lord's  wisdom  have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay 
low  the  Philistine  nature — prostrating  it  on  the 
ground  in  great  measure,  and  scattering  that 
which  sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Israel  :  yea,  and  that  head 
will  soon  be  cut  off,  that  reared  itself  on  high  ; 
but  we  must  come  clean  out  from  all  that  op- 
poseth  itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  power  which  is  forever  and 
ever.  I  believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  purify  His  people — not  cut  them  off  in  an- 
ger ;  and  that  the  '  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 
as  a  dew'  from  Him,  '  in  the  midst  of  many 
people.'    Blessed  be  His  adorable  name  ! 

S.  G." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Family  and  Social  Reading. 

The  pleasures  and  benefits  of  social  reading 
are  well  worth  pursuing  ;  but  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  books.  Fiction  must 
dissipate  the  taste  for  useful,  substantial  know- 
ledge, particularly  for  the  realities  of  religion. 
We  should  hope  the  hints  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts, respecting  the  visiters  of  the  bar-room, 
and  places  of  vain  amusements,  or  mixing  in 
trifling  company  for  display,  would  not  apply 
to  any  of  our  members  ;  but  how  choice  they 
may  all  be  of  their  reading,  in  avoiding  novels 
and  romances,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If 
persons  who  occupy  stations  in  our  religious 
Society,  or  are  advocating  its  testimonies,  in- 
dulge in  novel  reading,  there  will  be  something 
lacking  in  the  real  Christian  character,  that 
cannot  be  numbered — a  want  of  religious 
weight  and  depth — a  defect  in  fully  carrying 
out  their  profession  into  consistent  practice — 
and  their  weakness  will  often  show  itself  in  ob- 
lique hints  at  what  they  esteem  needless  scru- 
ples of  those  who  do  right. 

A  late  paper  remarks : — "  The  benefits 
of  social  reading  are  manifold.  Pleasures 
shared  with  others,  are  increased  by  the  part- 
nership. A  book  is  tenfold  a  book  when  read 
in  the  company  of  beloved  friends,  by  the  rud- 
dy fire,  on  the  wintry  evenings;  and  when 
our  intellectual  pleasures  are  bathed  in  domes- 
tic affection.  An  elegant  writer,  recommend- 
ing the  practice  of  reading  aloud,  says  : — 
'  Among  a  thousand  means  of  making  home 


attractive — a  main  point  in  ethics — this  stands 
high.  What  is  more  pleasing?  What  more 
attractive?  What  more  rational ?  He  would 
be  a  benefactor  indeed,  who  would  devise  a 
plan  for  redeeming  our  evenings — and  rally 
the  young  men  who  scatter  to  clubs  and  tav- 
erns, and  brawling  assemblies.  Such  a  re- 
former and  inventor  would  deserve  a  garland 
of  heart's  ease,  from  the  hands  of  slighted  wo- 
man. Families  which  are  in  a  state  of  mutual 
repulsion  have  no  evenings  together  over  books. 
The  master  is  at  the  frequented  bar-room. 
The  boys  are  at  some  public  room  or  place  of 
amusement.  The  girls  are  abroad  in  full 
dress.  The  mother  sits  at  home,  in  specta- 
cles. And  the  several  parties  straggle  in, 
weary,  and  sometimes  surly,  at  such  hours  as 
suit  their  whim,  and  then  only  as  nature  de- 
mands sleep.  It  is  well  even  if  this  at  length, 
is  sought  for  at  home. 

"  '  There  is  a  high  reason  still,  in  favour  of 
the  practice  here  recommended.  Writing  is 
the  vehicle  of  a  vast  body  of  truth,  relating  to 
our  spiritual  and  immortal  part;  truth  which 
we  are  prone  to  neglect,  and  truth  which  is 
never  without  a  social  reference.  Nowhere  is 
the  volume  of  holy  wisdom  more  appropriate, 
than  when  read  aloud  in  the  household  assem- 
bly ;  nowhere  is  religion  more  sweetly  inter- 
mingled with  the  attachment  of  the  heart. 
Heavenly  counsels  are  not  the  less  impressive 
when  conveyed  in  the  winning  tones  of  the 
familiar  and  cherished  voice.'  " 

So  far  the  writer  proceeds. 

On  the  proper  selection  of  reading,  our 
Discipline  says  :  "  This  meeting  doth  earnest- 
ly exhort  all  parents,  heads  of  families,  and 
guardians  of  minors,  that  they  prevent  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  their  children,  and  others 
under  their  care  and  tuition,  from  having  or 
reading  books  or  papers  tending  to  prejudice 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  cre- 
ate the  least  doubt  concerning  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  of  those  saving  truths  declared  in  them;  lest 
their  infant  and  feeble  minds  should  be  poison- 
ed thereby,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  great- 
est evils.  And  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
every  member  of  our  religious  Society,  that 
they  discourage  and  suppress  the  reading  of 
plays,  romances,  novels,  or  other  pernicious 
books  ;  and  printers  and  booksellers  in  pro- 
fession with  us,  are  cautioned  against  printing, 
selling,  or  lending  such  books ;  as  it  is  a  prac- 
tice so  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  Friends  are  desired 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  all  books  in 
which  their  children  and  families  read,  seeing 
there  are  many  under  the  specious  titles  of 
promoting  religion  and  morality,  which  con- 
tain sentiments  repugnant  to  the  Truth  in 
Christ  Jesus.— 1764." 

Study  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the  de- 
fects and  infirmities  of  others,  of  what  sort 
soever  they  be  ;  for  thou  thyself  hast  many, 
which  must  be  suffered  by  others. 


Prudence  and  self-denial  arc  gifts  worth 
praying  for  ;  with  their  assistance  you  may 
weather  the  storm  of  many  temptations,  but 


without  them  you  may  be  shipwrecked  in  a 
sea  of  good  intentions. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

Our  fellow-countryman  S.  Wells  Williams, 
after  "  a  residence  at  Canton  and  Macao  of 
twelve  years  in  daily  and  familiar  contact  with 
the  people,  speaking  their  language  and  study- 
ing their  books,"  has  favoured  us  with  a  book 
full  of  information  about  that  very  peculiar  and 
highly  interesting  people,  the  Chinese.  The 
chapter  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  social  con- 
dition and  attendant  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  they  are  styled, 
contains  a  good  many  curious  particulars. 
Before,  however,  going  into  the  detail  of  his 
observations  he  prudently  reminds  his  reader, 
that  different  men  see  the  same  things  with 
very  different  eyes,  according  to  their  preju- 
dices and  partialities,  and  consequently  give 
very  different  accounts  of  them  ;  therefore,  if 
he  should  differ,  in  some  points,  from  some 
who  have  preceded  him,  we  are  not  hastily  to 
conclude,  that  he  is  . either  more  or  less  accu- 
rate than  others,  but  only  that  he  saw  and  felt 
somewhat  differently.  Nevertheless,  without 
making  much  pretension  to  it,  he  is  understood 
to  enjoy  among  the  knowing  ones,  a  pretty 
fair  reputation  for  careful  and  diligent  obser- 
vation and  faithful  description. 

"  The  observations,"  he  says,  "  of  a  foreign- 
er upon  Chinese  society  are  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied not  a  little  by  his  own  feelings,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  them  ; 
and  their  behaviour  to  him  might  be  very  un- 
like what  would  be  deemed  good  breeding 
among  themselves.  If  a  Chinese  feared  or 
expected  something  from  a  foreigner,  he  might 
act  towards  hirn  more  politely  than  if  the  con- 
trary was  the  case ;  on  one  hand,  better,  on  the 
other,  worse,  than  he  would  towards  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  like  circumstances. 
In  doing  so,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  he  would  only  imitate  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  foreigners  who  visit  China,  and  whose 
coarse  remarks,  rude  actions,  and  general  su- 
percilious conduct  towards  the  natives,  ill  com- 
port with  their  superior  civilization  and  advan- 
tages. One  who  looked  at  the  matter  reason- 
ably would  not  expect  much  true  politeness 
among  a  people  whose  conceit  and  ignorance, 
selfishness  and  hauteur,  were  nearly  equal ; 
nor  be  surprized  to  find  the  intercourse  between 
the  extremes  of  society  present  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  brutality  and  commiseration,  formality 
and  disdain.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  mo- 
difies and  debases  the  amusements,  even  of  the 
most  moral,  leads  the  men  to  spend  their  time 
in  gambling,  devote  it  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  or  dawdle  it  away,  when  the  demands 
of  business,  study,  or  labour,  do  not  arouse 
them.  Political  parties,  which  exert  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  men  in 
Christian  countries,  leading  them  to  unite  and 
communicate  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  or  resisting  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, do  not  exist ;  and  where  there  is  a  gene- 
ral want  of  confidence,  such  institutions  as 
insurance  companies,  banks,  corporate  bodies, 
and  associations  of  any  kind,  in  which  per- 
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sons  unite  their  funds  and  efforts  to  accomplish,  will  be  a  happy  one.  If  so,  the  boy's  friends 
an  object,  are  not  to  be  expected  ;  they  do  notjsend  the  mei-jin  back  to  make  an  offer  of 
exist  in  China,  nor  did  they  in  Rome  or  ancient  i  marriage.    The   match-makers   contrive  to 

multiply  their  visits,  and  prolong  the  negotia- 
tions, when  the  parties  are  rich,  to  serve  their 
own  ends. 


Europe.  Nor  will  any  one  expect  to  hear  that 
literary  societies,  or  voluntary  philanthropic 
associations  are  common.  These,  as  they  are 
found  in  the  West,  are  the  products  of  Chris- 
tianity alone,  though  a  few  charitable  institu- 
tions are  met  with.  The  legal  profession,  as 
distinct  from  the  possession  of  office,  is  not  an 
occupation  in  which  learned  men  can  obtain 
an  honourable  livelihood ;  the  priesthood  is 
confined  to  monasteries  and  temples,  and  its 
members  do  not  enter  into  society  ;  while  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  so  frequently  taken  up 
by  persons  possessed  of  little  experience  and 
less  knowledge,  that  the  few  intelligent  prac- 
titioners are  not  enough  to  redeem  the  class. 
These  three  learned  professions  being  wanting, 
educated  men  have  no  stimulus  to  draw  them 
out  into  independent  action  ;  and  the  competi- 
tion for  literary  degrees  and  official  rank,  the 
eager  pursuit  of  trade,  or  the  dull  routine  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  labour,  form  the 
leading  avocations. 

"  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  many  bad 
results,only  partially  compensated  by  somecon- 
servative  ones.  General  mixed  society  can  never 
be  maintained  with  pleasure  unless  the  better 
parts  of  human  nature  have  the  acknowledged 
preeminence,  and  where  she,  who  imparts  to 
it  all  its  gracefulness  and  purity,  is  herself  un- 
educated, unpolished,  and  immodest,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  sees  its  impropriety. 
By  advocating  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  leg- 
islators and  moralists  in  China  have  acted  as 
they  best  could  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  by  preventing  the  evils  beyond  their 
remedy,  provided  the  best  safeguards  they 
could  against  general  corruption.  In  her  own 
domestic  circle,  a  Chinese  female,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  or  mother, 
finds  as  much  employment,  and  probably  as 
many  enjoyments,  as  the  nature  of  her  train- 
ing has  fitted  her  for.  She  does  not  hold  her 
proper  place  in  society,  chiefly  because  she 
has  never  been  taught  its  duties  or  exercised 
its  privileges. 

"  In  ordinary  cases,  strict  separation  pre- 
vails between  the  male  and  female  branches  of 
a  household  ;  not  only  the  servants,  but  even 
brothers  and  sisters  do  not  freely  associate  after 
the  boys  commence  their  studies.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  or  even  earlier,  an  anxious  task 
devolves  upon  parents ;  which  is  to  find  suit- 
able partners  for  their  children.  Betrothment 
is  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  is  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  a  class  of  persons  call- 
ed mti  jin  or  go-betweens,  who  are  expected 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  Mothers  some- 
times contract  their  unborn  progeny  on  the 
sole  contingency  of  a  difference  of  sex  ;  but  the 
usual  age  of  forming  such  engagements  is  ten, 
twelve,  or  later ;  experience  having  shown, 
that  the  casualties  attending  it,  render  an  ear- 
lier period  undesirable.  The  father  and  elder 
brother  of  the  young  man  send  a  go-between 
to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl,  to  inquire 
her  name  and  the  moment  of  her  birth,  that  the 
horoscope  of  the  two  may  be  examined,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  alliance 


"  From  the  time  of  engagement  till  marriage, 
a  young  lady  is  required  to  maintain  the  strict- 
est seclusion.  Whenever  friends  call  upon 
her  parents,  she  is  expected  to  retire  to  the 
inner  apartments,  and  in  all  her  actions  and 
words  guard  her  conduct  with  careful  solici- 
tude. Instead  of  having  any  opportunity  to 
form  those  friendships  and  acquaintances 
among  her  own  sex,  which  among  ourselves 
are  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  at  the  time, 
and  advantage  in  after  life,  a  Chinese  maiden 
is  confined  to  the  circle  of  her  relations  and 
her  immediate  neighbours.  She  has  none  of 
the  pleasing  remembrances  and  associations 
that  are  usually  connected  with  school-day 
life,  nor  has  she  often  the  ability  or  opportu- 
nity to  correspond  by  letter  with  girls  of  her 
own  age.  Seclusion  at  this  time  of  life,  and 
the  custom  of  crippling  the  feet,  combine  to 
confine  women  in  the  house  almost  as  much 
as  the  strictest  laws  against  their  appearing 
abroad. 

"  The  office  of  match-maker  is  considered 
honourable,  and  both  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed to  conduct  nuptial  negotiations.  Great 
confidence  is  reposed  in  their  judgment  and 
veracity,  and  as  their  employment  depends 
somewhat  upon  their  good  character,  they  have 
every  inducement  to  act  with  strict  propriety 
in  their  intercourse  with  families. 

"  The  principal  formalities  of  a  marriage 
are  everywhere  the  same,  but  local  customs 
are  observed  in  some  regions  which  are  quite 
unknown  and  appear  very  singular  elsewhere. 
In  Fuhkien,  when  the  lucky  day  for  the  wed- 
ding comes,  the  guests  assemble  in  the  bride- 
groom's house  to  celebrate  it,  where  also  se- 
dans, a  band  of  music,  and  porters  are  in  rea- 
diness. The  courier,  who  acts  as  guide  to  the 
chair-bearers,  takes  the  head  of  the  procession  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  onset  of  malicious 
demons  lurking  in  the  road,  a  baked  hog  or 
large  piece  of  pork  is  carried  in  front,  that  it 
may  safely  pass  while  they  are  devouring  the 
meat. 

"  The  bridegroom,  previous  to  the  wedding, 
receives  a  new  name  or  '  style,'  and  is  formal- 
ly capped  by  his  father  in  presence  of  his 
friends,  as  an  introduction  to  manhood.  He 
invites  the  guests,  sending  two  red  cakes  with 
each  invitation  ;  to  which  each  guest,  a  few 
days  before  the  marriage,  returns  a  present  or 
a  sum  of  money  worth  about  ten  or  fifteen 
cents,  equal  to  the  expenses  he  will  be  consi- 
dered as  occasioning.  The  gentlemen  also 
make  the  bridegroom  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
lanterns  to  hang  at  his  gateway. 

"  Among  the  poor,  the  expenses  of  a  wed- 
ding are  avoided  by  purchasing  a  girl,  whom 
the  parents  bring  up  as  a  daughter  until  she  is 
marriageable;  and  in  this  way,  moreover,  se- 
cure her  services  in  the  household. 

"  The  bridal  procession  is  as  showy  and 
stylish  as  the  means  of  the  parties  will  allow. 
The  tablets  of  literary  rank  held  by  members 
of  the  family,  wooden  dragon's  heads,  titular 


lanterns,  and  other  official  insignia,  are  borne 
in  the  line,  which  sometimes  stretches  along 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  In  some 
cases  an  old  man,  elegantly  dressed,  heads  the 
procession,  bearing  a  large  umbrella  to  hold 
over  the  bride  when  she  enters  and  leaves  her 
sedan.  Behind  him  come  bearers  with  tablets 
and  lanterns,  one  of  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  The  phoenixes  sing  harmoniously.'  To 
these  succeed  the  music  and  the  honorary  tab- 
lets, titular  flags,  state  umbrella,  &c,  and  two 
stout  men  as  executioners  dressed  in  a  fantas- 
tic manner,  wearing  long  feathers  in  their  caps, 
and  lictors,  chain-bearers,  and  other  emblems 
of  office.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  re- 
ception of  the  bride  at  her  husband's  house  are 
not  uniform.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
she  is  lifted  out  of  the  sedan,  over  a  pan  of 
charcoal  placed  in  the  court,  and  carried  into 
her  chamber.  After  a  brief  interval,  she  re- 
turns into  the  hall,  bearing  a  tray  of  betel-nut 
for  the  guests,  and  then  worships  a  pair  of 
geese  brought  in  the  train  with  her  husband. 
The  assembled  guests  ply  the  '  new  man'  or 
bridegroom  pretty  well  with  liquor ;  the  Chi- 
nese on  such  occasions  do  not,  however,  often 
overpass  the  rules  of  sobriety.  The  '  new  lady' 
or  bride,  with  her  mother-in-law,  also  attend 
to  those  of  her  own  sex  who  are  present  in 
other  apartments  ;  but  among  the  poor,  a  plea- 
santer  sight  is  now  and  then  seen  in  all  the 
guests  sitting  at  one  table. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  pair  worship  the  an- 
cestral tablets  and  salute  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  pledging  of  the  bride  and 
groom  in  a  cup  of  wine  and  the  worship  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  and  in  some  cases  a  united 
prostration  to  his  parents,  may  be  considered 
as  the  important  ceremonies  of  a  wedding, 
after  the  procession  has  reached  the  house. 

"If  regard  be  had  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  opportunities  for  moral 
training,  the  legal  provisions  of  the  code  to 
protect  females  in  their  acknowledged  rights, 
and  punish  crimes  against  the  peace  and  purity 
of  the  female  relation,  reflect  credit  upon  their 
legislators.  The  degrees  of  unlawful  marri- 
ages are  comprehensive,  extending  even  to  the 
prohibition  of  persons  having  the  same  family 
name,  and  to  two  brothers  marrying  sisters. 
The  laws  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  brother's 
widow,  of  a  father's  or  grandfather's  wife,  or 
a  father's  sister,  under  the  penalty  of  death  ; 
and  the  like  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  who- 
ever seizes  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  freeman 
and  carries  them  away  to  marry  them. 

"  These  regulations  not  only  put  honour 
upon  marriage,  but  render  it  more  common 
among  the  Chinese  than  almost  any  other  peo- 
ple, thereby  preventing  a  vast  train  of  evils. 

(To  be  continued.} 

Wear  a  Smile. — Which  will  you  do — smile 
and  make  others  happy,  or  be  crabbed  and 
make  every  one  around  you  miserable?  The 
amount  of  happiness  you  can  produce  is  incal- 
culable if  you  show  a  smiling  face,  a  kind 
heart,  and  speak  pleasant  words.  Wear  a 
pleasant  countenance  ;  let  joy  beam  in  your 
eyes,  and  love  glow  on  your  forehead.  There 
is  no  joy  like  that  which  springs  from  a  kind 
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act  or  a  pleasant  deed — and  you  may  feel  it 
at  night  when  you  rest,  at  morning  when  you 
rise,  and  through  all  the  day,  when  about  your 
business. 

"A  smile  ;  who  will  refuse  a  smile, 
The  sorrowing  heart  to  cheer  ? 
And  turn  to  love  the  heart  of  guile, 
And  cheek  the  falling  tear  ? 

A  pleasant  smile  for  every  face, 
Oh,  'tis  a  blessed  thing ; 
It  will  the  lines  of  care  erase, 
And  spots  of  beauty  bring." 

"  Wishing,"  is  a  losing  game  to  all  who 
play  at  it ;  and  yet  who  is  there  that  altogether 
refrains  1  I  never  heard  of  but  one  man  who 
could  say,  "  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
stale  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 


THIS  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  10,  1849. 


Our  readers  are  presented  to-day  with  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans.  It  is  a 
plain,  unadorned  statement ;  yet  possessing 
enough  of  interest  richly  to  repay  a  careful 
perusal,  and  we  should  hope,  to  incite  afresh 
feelings  favourable  to  a  generous  support  of 
"  The  Shelter." 


There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  encouragement  to 
be  derived  by  the  friends  of  emancipation  from 
the  annexed  paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  our 
daily  papers.  The  uneasy  jealousy  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  far  South,  and  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  there  is  foundation  for  that  jeal- 
ousy in  the  States  referred  to,  alike  indicate, 
may  we  not  believe,  that  a  work  is  in  progress, 
even  in  the  Slave  States — an  under  current, 
prelusive  of  a  happy  issue. 

"  The  Savannah  Republican  is  urging  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  bases  this  recommenda- 
tion are,  that  those  States,  with  some  others, 
will  be  very  glad  to  send  and  sell  off  their 
most  valuable  slaves,  and  will  then  be  willing 
to  emancipate  the  rest.  They  will  then  be- 
come free  States  ;  whereas,  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  Georgia,  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
slave  States." 


"A  Supplement  to  an  Act  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  and  Immorality,  and  of  unlawful 
Gaming,  and  to  restrain  disorderly  sports 
and  dissipation.  Read  in  Senate,  January 
28,  1840. 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  ennctcd,  Sue,  That  nothing  contain- 
ed in  the  first  faction  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  shall  be  construed  td  extend  to  any  per 
son  or  persons,  who  conscientiously  observe  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  in  all  prose- 
cutions  under  said  first  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  pastor  or  any  elder  or  officer 
of  any  religious  society,  conscientiously  observing  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  membership,  in  said  society,  aud 


on  the  presentation  thereof,  every  Justice  of  the  Peace 
before  whom  such  prosecutions  may  be  commenced, 
shall  dismiss  the  same  at  the  costs  of  the  informer." 

The  foregoing  bill,  to  allow  persons  who 
observe  the  Seventh-day  as  the  Sabbath,  to 
open  their  stores  and  carry  on  their  business, 
during  the  First-day  of  the  week,  it  appears  has 
been  read  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  no  desire  to  control  the  consciences  of 
any  ;  they  have  the  right  to  observe  peaceably 
as  many  days  in  the  week  as  they  think  them- 
selves religiously  bound  to  do  ;  but  we  appre- 
hend that  the  opening  of  the  places  of  business 
on  the  First-day,  by  a  part  of  the  community, 
would  interfere  with  the  quiet  and  order  which 
the  great  body  of  Christians  desire  to  see 
maintained  on  that  day,  and  might  finally  lead 
to  the  observance  of  no  day  at  all  for  retire- 
ment from  business,  and  the  performance  of 
divine  worship. 

The  Society  of  Friends  acknowledges  no 
moral  obligation  by  the  fourth  command,  or 
elsewhere,  to  keep  the  First-day  of  the  week 
more  than  any  other,  or  that  there  is  any  inhe- 
rent holiness  in  it.  But  as  it  is  necessary  that 
some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  meet  together 
to  wait  upon  God — that  at  some  times  we 
should  be  freed  from  our  other  outward  affairs 
— that  reason  and  equity  require  that  servants 
and  beasts  should  have  some  time  granted 
them,  to  be  released  from  continual  labour, — 
and  as  we  believe  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  met  on  this  day  to  worship  God, 
so  following  their  example,  we  forbear 
working  or  engaging  in  our  worldly  affairs 
upon  that  day  of  the  week,  and  devote  it  for 
assembling  ourselves  in  public  worship,  and 
for  other  religious  purposes.  Works  of  cha- 
rity or  of  Christian  benevolence,  such  as  visit- 
ing and  administering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
or  occasions  of  unavoidable  necessity,  may 
sometimes  interfere  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  uses  and  services,  to  which  this  day  is 
specially  appropriated  ;  yet  it  is  the  continued 
concern  of  Friends  to  recommend  to  all  their 
members,  that  abstaining  from  bodily  labour 
on  that  day,  they  observe  and  regard  it  as  a 
day,  which  by  the  generality  of  Christians, 
is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  religious  retirement, 
and  the  performance  of  public  worship  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

Being  well  assured  that  the  edifying  prac- 
tice of  frequently  collecting  their  children  and 
families,  for  religious  retirement,  is  promotive 
of  essential  benefit,  they  exhort  them  to  seek 
after  a  right  qualification,  under  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  maintain  it,  especially  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  First-day  of  the  week,  in 
places  where  meetings  for  public  worship  are 
not  held  at  th&J  time;  and  to  read  in  a  solid 
manner  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religi- 
ous books,  with  a  steady,  watchful  care  over 
the  young  people,  to  discourage  their  visiting 
and  rambling  about  on  that  day,  and  mixing 
with  unprofitable  company  at  this  and  at  othei 
times;  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  they 
believe  to  be  a  means  of  their  preservation  out 
of  many  ensnaring  temptations,  to  which  they 
are  liable. 

The  quiet  produced  by  a  total  abstinence 
from  labour  and  business  of  all  kinds  on  the 
First-day,  is  congenial  to  serious  meditation, 


and  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  earthly 
things.  This  stillness  could  not  be  maintained, 
if  carts,  and  drays,  and  omnibuses  were  driv- 
ing through  our  streets,  and  many  were  pur- 
suing their  usual  worldly  avocations.  Exam- 
ple has  a  powerful  effect  in  strengthening  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  and  it  requires  a  general 
and  harmonious  effort  to  command  the  full 
benefit  of  the  observance  of  the  day  that  is  set 
apart  for  general  public  worship,  and  the  rest 
from  worldly  concerns  which  body  and  mind 
require.  But  if  the  appropriation  of  the  First- 
day  for  these  purposes,  which  has  existed  in 
Pennsylvania  from  its  first  settlement,  be  now 
changed,  we  cannot  foresee  the  consequences 
which  such  change  would  produce.  Should 
it,  as  it  is  in  some  countries,  be  made  a  day 
partly  for  business  transactions,  and  partly 
for  revelling  and  corrupting  amusements, 
the  flood  gates  of  licentiousness  and  infidelity, 
would  be  opened  upon  us,  still  wider  than  they 
now  are.  We  should  hope  that  no  serious 
persons  would  desire  the  proposed  change  that 
might  be  followed  by  such  demoralizing  re- 
sults. We  need  all  the  aids  that  now  exist, 
to  preserve  the  morals  and  religious  principles 
of  the  people. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Christopher  Ellwood,  per  J.  Haines, 
$2,  vol.  22  ;  Philip  Chase,  per  W.  B.  Oliver,  agent,  $2, 
vol.  21 ;  Joseph  Hesson,  Balavia,  N.  Y.,  S5,  to  26,  vol. 
22 ;  Robert  Knowles,  per  Israel  Buffington,  agent, 
$10,  to  52,  vol.  21. 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 

The  slated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  next,  Second  month  12th,  at  half-past 
7  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house. 

Friends  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Chahles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  N.  Fifth  street; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street;  Geo. 
G.  Williams,  No.  250  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  20th  of  last  month,  Ga- 
maliel W.  Oliver,  aged  nearly  77  years  ;  a  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Dorothea  L  Dix. — Statistics  of  Insanity. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

"  One  case  more  must  suffice  for  this  sec- 
tion :  I  would  t hat  no  others  could  be  adduced 
even  more  revolting  than  are  these  so  briefly 
referred  to.  In  G  ,  distant  from  the  poor- 
house  a  few  rods,  was  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing, constructed  of  plank,  affording  a  single 
room  ;  this  was  unfurnished,  save  with  a  bun- 
dle of  straw.  The  occupant  of  this  comfort- 
less abode  was  a  young  man,  declared  to  be 
incurably  insane.  He  was  chained,  and  could 
move  but  a  little  space  to  and  fro;  the  chain 
was  connected  to  the  floor  by  a  heavy  staple 
at  one  end — the  other  was  attached  to  an  iron 
collar  which  invested  his  neck — the  device,  it 
seemed,  of  a  former  keeper.  In  summer  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  but  during  winter  it 
was  closed,  and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 
Some  months  after  1  saw  this  poor  patient,  and 
after  several  individuals  also  had  witnessed  his 
sufferings,  the  authorities  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  poorhouse  reluctantly  consented 
that  he  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bell.  The  man  who  was  charged  to  convey 
the  patient  the  distance  of  rather  more  than 
forty  miles,  having  bound  and  chained  him, 
(I  have  the  impression  that,  by  the  aid  of  a 
blacksmith,  he  was  released  at  this  time  from 
the  torturing  iron  ring,)  conveyed  him  as  far 
as  East  Cambridge,  arriving  at  dusk.  Instead 
of  proceeding  with  the  patient  at  once  to  the 
hospital,  which  was  distant  less  than  a  mile, 
in  Somerville,  he  chained  him  for  the  night  to 
a.  post  in  the  stable.  After  breakfast  he  was 
released  and  carried  to  the  hospital  in  a  state 
of  much  exhaustion.  While' the  careful  at- 
tendants and  humane  physician  were  busied 
in  removing  the  strong  bands  which  chafed  his 
limbs,  and  lacerated  the  flesh  in  many  places, 
he  continually  endeavoured  to  express  his  gra- 
titude— embracing  them,  weeping,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '  Good  men  !  kind  men  !  Ah,  good,  kind 
men,  keep  me  here.' 

"After  some  months  of  careful  nursing,  he 
was  so  much  improved  that  strong  hopes  were 


entertained  of  his  complete  restoration.  These 
were  crushed  by  an  absolute  decision  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  remanding  him  to  his 
old  prison.  Remonstrance  was  ineffectual. 
The  last  account  stated  an  entire  relapse,  not 
only  !e  the  former  state,  tut  to  a  still  more 
hopeless  condition.  He  had  become  totally 
idiotic. 

"  In  November  I  visited  the  poorhouse  in 

F  ;  weather  severe  for  the  season;  no 

mode  of  warming  the  insane.  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  an  out-building,  so  enclosed  as  to  secure 
the  closest  solitude  to  the  patient.  He  had 
been  returned  from  the  hospital  as  incurable. 
He  was  said  to  be  neither  violent  nor  danger- 
ous, but  shut  up  lest  he  should  run  away. 
The  door  was  opened,  disclosing  a  narrow, 
squalid,  dark,  unfurnished  cell.  In  one  corner 
was  a  heap  of  strasv,  in  which  the  insane  man 
was  nestled.  He  raised  himself  slowly  and 
advanced  with  unsteady  steps.  His  look  was 
calm  and  gentle. 

"  '  Give  me  those  books  ;  Oh,  give  me  those 
books !'  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  reaching  his 
hands  for  some  books  I  carried.  '  Do  give 
them  to  me,  do  !'  he  exclaimed,  with  kindling 
earnestness.  '  You  could  not  use  them  ;  it  is 
dark  with  you  here.'  '  Oh,  give  them,  do  give 
them  !'  and  he  drew  a  little  nearer,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper  :  '  Give  them,  and  Fit 
pick  a  hole  in  the  -plank,  and  let  in  some  of 
God's  light  f  Just  then  the  master  arrived  ; 
he  said  that  he  purposed  getting  an  iron  collar 
and  chain — then  he  could  fasten  him  in  the 
air  sometimes  outside.  '  I  had,'  he  said,  '  a 
cousin  in  Vermont,  crazy  as  a  tiger  cat ;  I  got 
a  collar  made  for  him.  After  this,  I  kept  the 
poorhouse  at  Groton,  and  I  fastened  up  a  crazy 
man  there :  he  was  fast  then.  I  mean  to  have 
one  for  this  fellow.  I  know  how  to  manage 
your  crazy  men.' 

"  In  Connecticut,  the  estimated  number  of 
insane,  nearly  eight  years  since,  was  542  ;  a 
number  even  then  below  the  actual  amount, 
and  now  very  much  below  the  true  estimate. 
Of  these,  not  one-sixth  were  under  hospital 
treatment  five  months  since  :  in  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  ninth  part  will  be  found  re- 
ceiving suitable  care.  The  sad  case  of  Ru- 
bello  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 

The  insane  patients  in  M  no  longer  drag 

their  heavy  chains  abroad,  when  at  labour 
laying  stone  walls,  nor  are  they  in  other  re- 
spects as  much  abused  and  abased  as  formerly. 
But  no  county  is  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  within  its  limits  insane  patients  need- 
ing humane  and  judicious  care. 

"  Of  the  most  miserable  neglects  in  the  case 
of  large  numbers  carried  for  successive  years 
to  the  Hartford  Retreat,  Drs.  Brigham,  Wood- 
ward, and  Butler  can,  even  now,  bear  sad  tes- 
timony ;  and  to  the  observations  of  medical 


men  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  that  good 
man  and  true  friend  of  sufferers,  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet. 

"  Rhode  Island  has  nearly  or  quite  four 
hundred  insane,  idiots,  and  epileptics.  About 
90  recently  are  receiV  ,,.  'he  benefit  of  hospi- 
tal care,  under  the  enlightened  administration 
of  Dr.  Ray.  In  no  Stale,  however,  have  I 
found  more  terrible  examples  of  neglect  and 
suffering,  from  abuse  or  ignorance,  than  exist- 
ed there  in  the  year  1843,  and  some  cases  in 
1845-'47.  In  the  jails  were  many  pining  in 
narrow,  damp,  unventilated  dungeons.  In  the 
poorhouses  were  many  examples  of  misery 
and  protracted  distress.  In  private  families 
these  conditions  were  less  frequent ;  but  the 
suffering,  through  ill-directed  aims  at  securing 
the  patientiyrom  escape,  was  in  many  instances 
equally  revolting  and  shocking.  Here,  as  in 
the  five  States  first  referred  to,  hundreds  of 
special  cases  might  be  cited,  did  time  permit. 
I  offer  but  a  single  well-known  example. 

"  In  the  yard  of  a  poorhouse,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  I  was  conducted  by  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  to  a  small  build- 
ing constructed  of  plank;  the  entrance  into  a 
small  cell  was  through  a  narrow  passage,  bare 
and  unlighted.  The  cell  was  destitute  of  eve- 
ry description  of  furniture,  unless  a  block  of 
wood  could  be  called  such  ;  and  on  this  was 
seated  a  woman — clothed,  silent,  and  sad.  A 
small  aperture,  opening  upon  a  dreary  view, 
and  this  but  a  few  inches  square,  alone  admit- 
ted light  and  air.  The  inmate  was  quiet,  and 
evidently  not  dangerous  in  her  propensities. 
In  reply  to  my  remonstrances  in  her  behalf, 
the  mistress  said  that  she  was  directed  to  keep 
her  always  close  ;  that  otherwise  she  would 
run  away,  or  pull  up  the  flowers  !  How  is  she 
warmed  in  winter!  I  inquired.  '  Oh,  we  just 
heat  a  stone  and  give  her,'  was  the  laconic 
reply.  Your  other  patient — where  is  he? 
'  You  shall  see  ;  but  stay  outside  till  I  get  a 
lantern.'  Accustomed  to  exploring  cells  and 
dungeons  in  the  basements  and  cellars  of  poor- 
houses  and  prisons,  1  concluded  that  the  insane 
man  spoken  of  was  confined  in  some  such 
dark,  damp  retreat.  Weary  and  oppressed,  I 
leaned  against  an  iron  door  which  closed  the 
sole  entrance  to  a  singular  stone  structure, 
much  resembling  a  tomb,  yet  its  use  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  poorhouse  was  not  apparent. 
Soon,  low  smothered  groans  and  moans  reach- 
ed me,  as  if  from  the  buried  alive.  At  this 
moment  the  mistress  advanced,  with  keys  and 
a  lantern.  '  He's  here,'  said  she,  unlocking 
the  strong,  solid  iron  door.  A  step  down,  and 
short  turn  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the 
right,  brought  us,  after  a  few  steps,  to  a  sec- 
ond iron  door  parallel  to  the  first,  and  equally 
solid.  In  like  manner,  this  was  unlocked  and 
opened ;  but  so  terribly  noxious  was  the  poi- 
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sonous  air  that  immediately  pervaded  the  pas- 
sage, that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  I 
■was  able  to  return  and  remain  long  enough  to 
investigate  this  horrible  den.    Language  is  too 
weak  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene  presented. 
The  candle  was  removed  from  the  scene,  and 
the  flickering  rays  partly  illuminated  a  specta- 
cle never  to  be  forgotten.    The  place  when 
closed  had  no  source  of  light  or  of  ventilation. 
It  was  about  seven  feet  by  seven,  and  six  and 
a  half  high.    All,  even  the  roof,  was  of  stone. 
An  iron  frame,  interlaced  with  rope,  was  the 
sole  furniture.    The  place  was  filthy,  damp, 
and  noisome ;  and  the  inmate,  the  crazy  man, 
the  helpless  and  dependant  creature,  cast  by 
the  will  of  Providence  on  the  cares  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow  man — there  he  stood, 
near  the  door,  motionless  and  silent ;  his  tan- 
gled hair  fell  about  his  shoulders  ;  his  bare 
feet  pressed  the  filthy,  wet  stone  floor  ;  he  was 
emaciated  to  a  shadow,  etiolated,  and  more  re- 
sembled a  disinterred  corpse  than  any  living 
creature.    Never  have  I  looked  upon  an  object 
so  pitiable,  so  woe  struck,  so  imaging  despair. 
I  took  his  hands  and  endeavoured  to  warm 
them  by  gentle  friction.    I  spoke  to  him  of  re- 
lease, of  liberty,  of  care  and  kindness.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of  the  qpltress  that 
he  would  kill  me,  I  persevered.    A  tear  stole 
over  the  hollow  cheek,  but  no  words  answered 
to  my  importunities  ;  no  other  movement  indi- 
cated consciousness  of  perception  or  of  sensi- 
bility.   In  moving  a  little  forward  I  struck 
against  something  which  returned  a  sharp  me- 
tallic sound  :  it  was  a  length  of  ox-chain,  con- 
nected to  an  iron  ring  which  encircled  a  leg 
of  the  insane  man.    At  one  extremity  it  was 
joined  to  what  is  termed  a  solid  chain — name- 
ly, bars  of  iron  18  inches  or  2  feet  long,  link- 
ed together,  and  at  one  end  connected  by  a 
staple  to  the  rock  overhead.    1  My  husband,' 
said  the  mistress,  '  in  winter  rakes  out  some- 
times, of  a  morning,  half  a  bushel  of  frost,  and 
yet  he  never  freezes  „•'  referring  to  the  oppress- 
ed and  life-stricken  maniac  before  us.  '  Some- 
times he  screams  dreadfully,'  she  added,  'and 
that  is  the  reason  we  had  the  double  wall,  and 
two  doors  in  place  of  one  :  his  cries  disturbed 
us  in  the  house  !'    '  How  long  has  he  been 
here  V    '  Oh,  above  three  years  ;  but  then  he 
was  kept  a  long  while  in  a  cage  first :  but  once 
he  broke  his  chains  and  the  bars,  and  escaped  ; 
so  we  had  this  built,  where  he  can't  get  off-." 
Get  off!    No,  indeed  ;  as  well  might  the  buried 
dead  break  through  the  sealed  gates  of  the 
tomb,  or  upheave  the  mass  of  binding  earth 
from  the  trodden  soil  of  the  deep  grave 
forbear  comment.    Many  persons,  after  my 
investigations  here,  visited  ihis  monument  o 
the  utter  insensibility  and  ignorance  of  the 
community  at  whose  expense  it  was  raised. 
Brutal,  wilfully  cruel,  I  will  not  call  them, 
black  as  is  the  case,  and  fatal  as  were  the  re- 
sults of  their  care  I    But  God  forbid  that  such 
another  example  of  suffering  should  ever  exist 
to  be  recorded. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


much  is  certainly  a  greater  fault  than  talking 
too  little.  If  you  wish  to  render  yourself  use- 
ful and  agreeable  to  your  friends,  you  will 
neither  chatter  like  a  parrot,  nor  sit  dumb  as 
though  the  gift  of  speech  were  denied  you. 

A  man  of  wisdom  tempers  well  his  tongue, 
Nor  talks  too  loud,  too  rapid,  or  too  long. 


Talkativeness  and  taciturnity  are  extremes 
that  are  not  to  be  commended  :  of  (he  two, 
however,  I  prefer  the  latter  ;  for  talking  loo 
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(Continued  from  page  167.) 
PROPER  NAMES. 

"  Fathers  give  their  sons  the  ju  ming,  or 
'  milk  name,'  about  a  month  after  birth.  The 
mother,  on  the  day  appointed  for  this  ceremo- 
ny, worships  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  and  the 
boy,  dressed  and  having  his  head  shaved,  is 
brought  into  the  circle  of  assembled  friends, 
where  the  father  confers  the  name,  and  cele- 
brates the  occasion  by  a  feast.    The  milk 
name  is  kept  until  the  lad  enters  school,  at 
which  time  the  Sim  ming,  or  school-name  is 
conferred  upon  him.    The  Shu  ming  gener- 
ally consists  of  two  characters,  selected  with 
reference  to  the  boy's  condition,  prospects,  stu- 
dies, or  some  other  event  connected  with  him  ; 
sometimes  the  milk  name  is  continued,  as  the 
family  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  Such 
names  as  Ink-grinder,  Promising-study,  Open- 
ing-olive, Entering- virtue,  Rising-advancement, 
&c,  are  given  to  young  students  ;  while  chil- 
dren are  called  by  the  names  of  flowers,  vir- 
tues, or  some  endearing  or  fanciful  epithet, 
and  sometimes  by  their  number,  as  Wei  Ayih, 
e.  No.  1  Wei,  No.  3  Wei,  &c.    The  per- 
sonal names  of  the  Chinese  are  written  con- 
trariwise to  our  own,  the   surname  coming 
first,  then  the  given  name,  and  then  the  com- 
plimentary title  ;  as  Liang  Wantai  Siensang  ; 
where  Liang,  or  Millet,  is  the  family  name, 
Wantai,  or  Terrace  of  Letters,  the  given  name, 
and  Siensang,  Mr.  (i.  e.  Master)  or  Teacher. 
A  few  of  the  surnames  are  double,  as  Sz'ma 
Tsien  ;  where  Sz'ma  is  the  family  name,  and 
Tsien  the  official  title.    A  curious  idea  pre- 
vails among  the  people  of  Canton,  that  fo- 
reigners have  no  surname;  which,  as  Pliny 
thought  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Atlas,  they 
regard  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  barbarism. 
Perhaps  this  notion  came  by  inference  from 
the  fact  that  the  Manchus  have  only  one  name. 

"  In  Canton  and  its  vicinity,  the  names  of 
people  are  abbreviated,  in  conversation,  to  one 
character,  and  an  A  prefixed  to  it ;  a  Tsintch 
is  called  Atch.  In  Amoy,  the  A  is  placed 
after,  as  Chin-a  ;  and  in  other  parts  not  em- 
ployed at  all.  Some  families,  perhaps  in  imi- 
tation of  the  imperial  usage,  distinguish  their 
members  from  others  in  the  clan  by  adopting  a 
constant  character  for  the  first  one,  in  the 
given  name.  Thus,  a  family  of  brothers  will 
be  named  Lin  Tungpei,  Lin  Tungfang,  Lin 
Tungpeh ;  where  the  character  Tung  distin- 
guishes this  branch  of  the  clan  Lin  from  all 
others.  There  are  no  characters  exclusively 
appropriated  to  proper  names  or  different  sexes, 
as  George,  Julia,  &c,  all  being  chosen  out  of 
the  language  with  reference  to  their  meanings. 
Consequently  a  name  is  sometimes  felt  to  be 
incongruous  ;  as  Naomi,  when  saluted,  on  her 


return  to  Bethlehem,  felt  its  inapproprialeness 
to  her  altered  condition,  and  suggested  a  change 
to  Mara. 

"  When  a  man  marries,  he  adopts  a  third 
name,  by  which  he  is  usually  known  through 
life  ;  this  is  either  entirely  new,  or  combined 
from  previous  names.    When  a  girl  is  mar- 
ried, her  family  name  becomes  her  given  name, 
and  the  former  given  name  is  disused,  her 
husband's  name  becoming  her  family  name. 
Thus  Wa  Salah  married  to  Wei  Sanwei, 
drops  the  Salah  and  is  called  Wei  Wa  Shi,  i. 
e.  Mrs.  Wei  [of  the  clan]  Wa,  though  her  hus- 
band or  near  relatives  sometimes  retain  it  as  a 
trivial  address.    Among  friends  and  relatives, 
a  man  is  frequently  known  by  another  com- 
pellation,  called  '  second  style,'  which  the  pub- 
lic do  not  presume  to  employ.    When  a  young 
man  is  successful  in  attaining  a  degree,  or 
enters  on  office,  he  takes  a  title  called  lavan- 
ming,  or  '  official  name,'  by  which  he  is  known 
to  government.    The  members  or  heads  of  li- 
censed mercantile  companies  each  have  an  offi- 
cial name,  which  is  entered  in  their  permit,  from 
whence  it  is  called  among  foreigners,  their 
chop  name.    Each  of  the  heads  of  the  Co-hong 
or  companies,  formerly  licensed  to  trade  with 
foreigners  at  Canton,  had  such  an  official 
name.    Besides  these  various  names,  old  men 
of  fifty,  shopkeepers,  and  others,  take  a  han 
or  '  designation.'    Tradesmen  use  it  on  their 
sign-boards,  as  the  name  of  their  shop,  and 
not  unfrequently  receive  it  as  their  personal 
appellation.    Of  this  nature  are  the  names  of 
the  tradesmen  who  deal  with  foreigners  ;  as, 
Cutshing,  Chanbung,  Linchong,  &c.  ;  which 
are  none  of  them  the  names  of  the  shop  men, 
but  the  designation  of  the  shop.    It  is  the  usual 
way  in  Canton  for  foreigners  to  go  into  a  shop 
and  ask,  Is  Mr.  Wanglik  in  ?    Which  would 
be  almost  like  one  in  New  York  inquiring  if 
Mr.  Alhambra,  or  Mr.  Atlantic  House  was  at 
home  ;  though  it  does  not  sound  quite  so  ridi- 
culous to  a  Chinese.    The  names  taken  by 
shopkeepers  allude  to  trade  or  its  prospects; 
such  as,  Mutual  Advantage,  Obedient  Profit, 
Extensive  Harmony,  Rising  Goodness,  Great 
Completeness,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  transla- 
tions of  real  shop  names.    The  names  of  the 
partner,  as  such,  are  not  employed  to  form  the 
lirm  as  with  us.    Besides  this  use  of  the  han, 
it  is  also  employed  as  a  brand  upon  goods  ;  the 
terms  Hoynen,  Kinghing,  Yuenki,  meaning 
Harmonious    Springs,   Cheering  Prospects, 
Fountain's  Memorial,  &c,  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular parcels  of  tea,  silk,  or  other  goods,  just 
as  brands  are  placed  on  lots  of  wine,  flour,  or 
pork.    When  a  man  dies,  he  receives  another 
and  last  name  in  the  hall  of  ancestors,  though 
not  necessarily  a  new  one.    Emperors  and 
empresses  have  new  ones  given  them  ;  as  Be- 
nevolent, Pious,  Discreet,  &c,  by  which  they 
are  worshipped  and  referred  to  in  history,  as 
thai  designation  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

"  In  their  common  intercourse,  the  Chinese 
are  not  more  formal  than  is  elsewhere  consi- 
dered to  be  well-bred  ;  it  is  on  extraordinary 
or  official  occasions,  that  they  observe  the  pre- 
cise  etiquette  for  which  they  are  famous.  As 
one  chief  end  of  the  formalities  prescribed  for 
such  times  is  to  teach  due  subordination  among 
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persons  of  different  rank,  they  are  in  a  mea- 
sure laid  aside  with  t lie  robes  which  suggested 
them.  True  polileness,  exhibited  in  an  unaf- 
fected regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taught  by  rules  merely  ;  but  a 
great  degree  of  urbanity  and  kindness  is  every 
where  shown,  whether  owing  to  the  naturally 
placable  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
effects  of  their  early  instruction  in  the  forms 
of  politeness.  Whether  in  the  crowded  and 
narrow  thoroughfares,  the  village  green,  the 
bustling  market,  the  jostling  ferry,  or  the 
thronged  procession, — wherever  the  people  are 
assembled  promiscuously,  good  humour  and 
courtesy  are  observable;  and  when  altercations 
do  arise,  wounds  or  serious  injuries  seldom 
ensue,  although  from  the  furious  clamor  one 
would  imagine  half  the  crowd  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives." 

SALUTATIONS   AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

"  Military  men  pay  visits  on  horseback,  but 
civilians  and  others  go  in  sedans  or  afoot. 
Common  visiting  cards  are  made  of  vermi- 
lioned paper,  cut  into  slips  about  eight  inches 
long  and  three  wide,  and  are  single  or  folded 
four,  six,  eight,  or  more  times,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  visiter.  If  he  is  in  recent 
mourning,  the  paper  is  white,  and  the  name 
written  in  blue  ink,  but  after  a  stated  time  this 
is  indicated  by  an  additional  character.  The 
simple  name  is  stamped  on  the  upper  right 
corner,  or  if  written  on  the  lower  corner,  with 
an  addition,  thus:  '  Your  stupid  younger  bro- 
ther, Pi  Cluwan,  bows  his  head  in  salutation.' 
On  approaching  the  house,  his  attendant  takes 
a  card  out  of  the  case  hanging  at  the  side  of 
the  sedan,  and  hands  it  to  the  doorkeeper  to 
carry  in.  If  he  cannot  be  received,  instead  of 
saying,  1  Not  at  home,'  the  host  sends  out  to 
'  stay  the  gentleman's  approach,'  and  the  card 
is  left ;  if  contrariwise,  the  sedan  is  carried 
through  the  doorway,  and  he  comes  forth  to 
receive  his  guest  as  he  steps  out,  each  one  ad- 
vancing just  so  far,  bowing  just  so  many  times, 
and  going  through  the  ceremonies  which  they 
mutually  understand  and  expect,  until  both 
have  taken  their  places  on  the  couch  at  the 
head  of  the  hall,  the  guest  sitting  on  the  left  of 
the  host,  and  his  companions,  if  he  have  any, 
in  the  chairs  on  each  side.  The  inquiries 
made  after  the  mutual  welfare  of  friends  and 
of  each  other  are  couched  in  a  form  of  studied 
laudation  and  depreciation,  which  when  liter- 
ally translated  seem  somewhat  affected,  but  to 
them  convey  no  more  than  similar  civilities  do 
among  ourselves, — in  truth,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  of  sincere  goodwill.  For  instance,  to 
the  remark,  '  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
met,  Sir,'  the  host  replies,  '  How  presume  to 
receive  the  trouble  of  your  honourable  foot- 
steps ;  is  the  person  in  the  chariot  well  V — 
which  means  simply,  '  I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  visit,  and  hope  you  enjoy  good  health.' 

"Tea  and  pipes  are  always  presented,  but 
it  is  not  considered  disrespectful  to  refuse  them, 
though  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  singular. 
If  the  guest  inquire  after  the  health  of  rela- 
tives, he  should  commence  with  the  oldest  liv- 
ing, and  then  ask  how  many  sons  the  host 
has ;  but  it  is  not  considered  good  breeding  for 
a  formal  acquaintance  to  make  any  remarks 


respecting  his  wife.  If  the  sons  of  the  host 
are  at  home,  they  are  generally  sent  for,  and 
make  their  obeisance  to  their  father's  friend, 
each  one  making  haste,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  delay  him.  The  guest  raises  them  with  a 
slight  bow,  and  the  lads  stand  facing  him  at  a 
respectful  distance.  He  will  then  remark, 
perhaps,  if  one  of  them  happen  to  be  at  his 
studies,  that  '  the  boy  will  fully  carry  on  the 
fragrance  of  the  books  ;"  to  which  his  father 
rejoins,  '  hills  and  fields'  happiness  is  thin  ;' 
i.  e.,  high  expectations  are  not  to  be  formed  of 
him.  After  a  few  such  compliments,  the  boys 
say,  '  slightly  waiting  on  you  ;'  i.  e.,  pray  ex- 
cuse us,  and  retire.  Girls  are  seldom  brought 
in,  and  young  ladies,  never. 

"  The  periphrases  employed  to  denote  per- 
sons, and  thus  avoid  speaking  their  names,  in 
a  measure  indicate  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held.  For  instance,  '  Does  the  hon- 
ourable great  man  enjoy  happiness?'  means, 
'Is  your  father  well?  'Distinguished  and 
aged  one,  what  honourable  age?'  is  the  mode 
of  asking  how  old  he  is;  for  among  the  Chi- 
nese, it  is  polite  to  ask  the  names  and  ages  of 
all  ranks  and  sizes.  '  The  old  man  of  the 
house,'  '  excellent  honourable  one,'  and  1  vene- 
rable great  prince,'  are  terms  used  by  a  visiter 
to  designate  the  father  of  his  host.  A  child 
terms  his  father  '  family's  majesty,'  '  old  man 
of  the  family,'  '  prince  of  the  family,'  or  '  ve- 
nerable father.'  When  dead,  a  father  is  call- 
ed '  former  prince,'  and  a  mother,  '  venerable 
great  one  in  repose  ;'  and  there  are  particular 
characters  to  distinguish  deceased  parents  from 
living.  The  request,  '  Make  my  respects  to 
your  mother,'  for  no  Chinese  gentleman  ever 
asks  to  see  the  ladies,  is  literally,  'Excellent- 
longevity  hall  place  for  me  wish  repose,'  the 
first  two  words  denoting  she  who  remains 
there.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  same 
expressions,  when  speaking  of  the  relatives  of 
the  guest,  and  one's  own.  Thus,  in  asking, 
'  How  many  worthy  young  gentlemen  (sons) 
have  you  ?'  the  host  replies,  '  My  fate  is  nig- 
gardly, I  have  only  one  little  bug.'  This  runs 
through  their  whole  Chesterfieldian  code.  A 
man  calls  his  wife,  '  the  mean  one  of  the  inner 
apartments,'  or  '  the  foolish  one  of  the  family  ;' 
while  another  speaking  of  her,  calls  her  '  the 
honourable  lady,'  'worthy  lady,'  'your  fa- 
voured one,'  &c. 

"  The  Chinese  seldom  embrace  or  touch 
each  other,  except  on  unusual  occasions  of  joy, 
or  among  family  friends.  When  the  visiter 
rises  to  depart,  he  remarks,  '  Another  day  I 
will  come  to  receive  your  instructions  ;'  to 
which  his  friend  replies,  'You  do  me  too  much 
honour,  I  rather  ought  to  wait  on  you  to-mor- 
row.' 

"  Officers  avoid  meeting  each  other,  espe- 
cially in  public,  except  when  etiquette  requires 
them.  An  officer  of  low  rank  is  obliged  to 
stop  his  chair  or  horse,  and  on  his  feet  to  salute 
his  superior,  who  receives  and  returns  the  civ- 
ility  without  moving.  Those  of  equal  grades 
leave  their  place,  and  go  through  a  mock 
struggle  of  deference,  to  get  each  first  to  return 
to  it.  The  common  people  never  presume  to 
salute  an  officer  as  he  passes  through  the 
streets,  nor  look  at  him  very  carefully.  In 
his  presence,  they  speak  to  him  on  their 


knees;  but  an  old  man,  or  one  of  considera- 
tion, is  usually  requested  to  rise  when  speak- 
ing ;  and  even  criminals,  with  grey  hairs,  are 
treated  with  respect. 

"  The  Chinese  are  both  a  social  and  a  sensual 
people,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  form  a 
principal  item  in  the  list  of  their  enjoyments  ; 
nor  are  the  higher  delights  of  mental  recrea- 
tion altogether  wanting,  though  this  part  of  the 
entertainment  is  according  to  their  taste  and 
not  ours.  The  usual  way  of  arranging  guests 
is  by  twos  on  each  side  of  small  uncovered 
tables,  placed  in  lines  ;  an  arrangement  as  con- 
venient for  serving  the  different  courses  which 
compose  the  feast,  and  removing  the  dishes,  as 
the  Roman  way  of  reclining  around  a  hollow 
table.  On  some  occasions,  however,  a  single 
long  table  is  laid  out,  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
having  pyramids  of  cakes  alternating  with 
piles  of  fruits  and  dishes  of  preserves,  all  cov- 
ered, more  or  less,  with  flowers,  and  the  table 
itself  partly  hidden  from  view  by  nosegays  and 
leaves.  If"  the  party  be  large,  ten  minutes  or 
more  are  consumed  by  the  host  and  guests 
going  through  a  tedious  repetition  of  requests 
and  refusals  to  take  the  highest  seats  ;  for  not 
a  man  will  sit  down,  until  he  sees  the  host  just 
filling  his  chair,  it  being  always  considered  a 
breach  of  etiquette  for  a  visiter  to  be  seated 
before  his  host.  The  Chinese  generally  have 
but  two  meals  a  day  ;  breakfast  at  nine  and 
dinner  at  four,  or  thereabouts.  They  are 
fond  of  processions,  and  if  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals be  included,  have  them  far  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people.  There  are 
numerous  livery  establishments  in  every  city 
and  town,  where  processions  are  arranged  and 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  bridal 
and  funeral  occasions,  as  well  as  religious  fes- 
tivals. Not  only  sedans,  bands  of  music,  biers, 
pavilions  for  carrying  idols,  shrines,  and  sac- 
rificial feasts,  boxes  for  holding  the  bride's 
trousseau,  &c,  are  supplied,  but  also  banners, 
tables,  stands,  curiosities,  and  uniforms,  in 
great  variety.  The  men  and  boys  required  to 
carry  them  and  perform  the  various  parts,  are 
hired,  and  a  uniform  just  thrown  over  their 
ragged  garments  and  dirty  limbs.  Guilds 
often  go  to  a  heavy  expense,  in  getting  up  a 
procession  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint, 
whose  image  is  carried  through  the  streets, 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
dressed  in  holiday  robes  and  boots.  Splendid 
silken  banners  worked  with  rich  embroidery, 
alternating  with  young  girls  bedizened  with 
paint  and  flowers,  and  perched  on  high  seats 
under  an  artificial  tree,  or  apparently  almost 
in  the  air,  resting  upon  frames  on  men's  shoul- 
ders ;  add  to  the  pomp.  Bands  of  music,  sac- 
rificial meats  and  fruits  adorned  with  flowers, 
shrines,  and  curious  rarities  laid  out  upon  red 
pavilions,  still  further  enliven  the  scene.  Some- 
times boys  gaily  dressed  like  officers  and  rid- 
ing upon  ponies,  or  harnessed  up  in  a  covered 
frame  work  to  represent  horses,  so  contrived 
and  painted  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  be- 
lieve they  are  not  riding  Lilliputian  ponies  as 
big  as  dogs,  add  to  the  diversion  of  the  specta- 
cle. A  child  standing  in  a  car,  and  carrying 
a  branch  on  his  shoulder,  on  one  twig  of  which 
stands  another  child  on  one  foot ;  or  a  girl 
holding  a  plate  of  cakes  in  her  hand,  on  the 
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top  of  which  stands  another  miss  on  tiptoe,  the 
whole  borne  by  coolies,  are  among  the  parts 
of  the  exhibition.  The  carpenters  at  Canton 
are  famous  for  their  splendid  processions  in 
honour  of  their  hero,  Lupan,  in  which  also 
other  craftsmen  join,  for  this  demi-god,  the 
Tubal-Cain  of  Chinese  legends,  is  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  all  workman.  Besides  these  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  there  are  several  more 
strictly  religious;  such  as  the  annual  mass  of 
the  Budhists,  the  supplicatory  sacrifice  of  far- 
mers for  a  good  crop,  and  others  of  more  or 
less  importance,  which  add  to  the  number  of 
days  of  recreation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  LIFE  CLOCK. 
Translated  from  the  German. 

There  is  a  little  mystic  clock, 

No  human  eye  hath  seen  : 
That  beateth  on — and  beateth  on, 

From  morning  until  e'en. 

And  when  the  soul  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 

And  heareth  not  a  sound, 
It  ticks  and  ticks  the  live-long  night, 

And  never  runneth  down. 

O  wondrous  is  the  work  of  art, 

Which  knells  the  parting  hour; 
But  art  ne'er  formed,  nor  mind  conceived, 

The  life-clock's  magic  power. 

Nor  set  in  gold,  nor  decked  with  gems, 

By  pride  and  wealth  possessed  : 
But  rich  or  poor,  or  high  or  low, 

Each  bears  it  in  his  breast. 

When  life's  deep  stream,  'mid  beds  of  flowers, 

All  still  and  softly  glides, 
Like  the  wavelet's  step,  with  a  gentle  beat, 

It  warns  of  passing  tides. 

When  passion  nerves  the  warrior's  arm, 

For  deeds  of  hate  and  wrong, 
Though  heeded  not  the  fearful  sound, 

The  knell  is  deep  and  strong. 


Such  is  the  clock  that  measures  life, 
Of  flesh  and  spirit  blended, 

And  thus  'twill  run  within  the  breast, 
Till  that  strange  life  is  ended. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

The  comparatively  trifling  occurrence  made 
use  of  in  the  Divine  hand,  in  the  convincement 
of  Jonathan  Evans,  and  through  him  of  his 
friend  Daniel  Offley,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
working  of  Providence  in  awaking  many 
others.  One  anecdote  often  printed  is  to  this 
effect.  A  gay,  thoughtless,  unregenerate  wo- 
man, in  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  a  reli- 
gious servant,  to  find  out  what  she  was  read- 
ing, had  her  attention  arrested  by  the  word 
•eternity.'  Eternity! — a  word  of  but  eight 
letters, — yet  how  much  is  comprised  in  it. 
The  Holy  Spirit  set  this  word  home  on  the 
heart  of  the  careless  beholder.  She  began  to 
feel  what  eternity,  to  an  immortal,  accountable 
being,  implied, — future  unending  happiness 
to  those  who  on  earth  should  walk  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 


— hopeless,  irremediable  misery  to  those  who  timony  against  wrong  spirits  in  the  church, 
like  herself  were  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  whilst  ever  ready  to  pass  by  and  forgive  tres- 
vain  mind.  That  night  sleep  forsook  her  passes  against  himself.  He  lived  not  long  to 
eyes, — deep  exercise  of  spirit  came  upon  her,  labour,  and  being  taken  sick  was  sensible  that 
— and  from  that  time  as  she  submitted  to  the1  his  end  had  nearly  come,  telling  his  friends 
inward  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  the  Lord  had  brought  him  through  all  his  ex- 
her  heart  grew  more  and  more  tender,  and  her  jercises.  The  evening  before  his  death,  his 
spiritual  understandingmore  enlightened.  That  j  heart  was  tendered  by  the  sweet  incomes  of 
one  glance,  had  produced,  through  the  Sa-ithe  love  of  God,  and  in  living  prayer  he  com- 
viour's  blessing,  a  train  of  reflections, — of  in-  mitted  himself  and  family  to  the  Lord's  keep- 
ing. On  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  1716, 
having  been  favoured  with  the  Lord's  sustain- 
ing, soul-comforting  presence  to  the  last,  he 
joyfully  departed. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Daniel  Offley, — who 
continued  to  labour  faithfully  in  the  ministry 
to  which  he  was  called.  To  his  friend  Peter 
Yarnall,  at  Concord,  he  thus  wrote  : 

"  Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  7th,  1781. 
"  Dear  Friend, — 1  mark  with  pleasure  thy 
account  of  an  increase  of  health,  for  which  1 
hope  we  may  ever  be  thankful  ;  myself  and 
family  being  also  favoured  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  the  same,  except  a  small  turn  of 
complaint,  which  my  wife  has  been  proved 
with,  and  which,  in  this  trying  hot  season,  has, 
and  does  continue  to  visit  many.  Although 
few  have  been  taken  away  with  it,  yet  many 
have  been  brought  very  low.  The  weather 
has  been  very  proving  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 
But  yet,  dear  friend,  there  still  remains  a  great 
reluctance  to  be  blest, —  a  disposition  of  ease 
and  indifference  cherished.  1  have  often 
thought,  and  had  to  marvel  at  the  long  forbear- 
ance and  mercy  of  our  God  ;  and  a  language, 
similar  to  that  formerly  expressed  respecting 
some  other  places,  has  often  run  through  my 
mind.  Oh!  Philadelphia!  Philadelphia!  had 
the  many  powerful  visitations,  which  have 
been  extended  to  thee,  been  reached  forth  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  they  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago,  in  dust  and  ashes.  There- 
fore the  men  of  these  cities  shall  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  thee,  and,  may  I  not  say, 
condemn  thee.  But  I  do  believe  there  are  a 
living  number,  whose  cries  have  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  he  has 
opened  a  gracious  ear  to  their  mourning  and 
sighings,  as  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
with  this  language,  1  O  Lord,  spare  us  a  little 
longer.  Try  us  yet  another  year.'  He  has 
long  waited  for  fruits.  But  it  would  be  no 
marvel  at  all  with  me,  if  his  anger  should  yet 
rise  higher,  and  he  should  pour  out  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  once 
highly  favoured  city. 

"As  to  my  own  particular  state,  I  have 
been  of  latter  weeks  under  much  humbling 
exercise.  Yesterday  1  attended  our  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  believe  it  was  favoured  with  a 
covering,  which  clearly  evidenced  that  some- 
thing good  was  still  with  ns ;  and  that  the  Lord 
had  not  wholly  forsaken  his  people, —  it  may 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  '  ten  righteous,'  whom 
he  has  yet  found  amongst  us.  And  oh!  saith 
my  soul,  may  their  number  increase ;  and 
that  we,  who  have  put  our  hands  to  the  gos- 
pel-plough, may  not  look  back,  nor,  through 
dust  gathering  on  our  garments  and  be- 
coming soiled,  thereby  dim  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  occasion  the  weak  to  stumble, 
and  the  daring  rebel  to  reproach  the  holy 


ward  conflicts, — of  submissions  on  her  part, 
which  resulted  in  a  change  of  heart,  manifest- 
ed in  a  change  of  life. 

Edward  Andrews,  of  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  faithful  parents,  in  his  early 
years  took  great  delight  in  music  and  jollity. 
By  giving  way  to  his  evil  propensities,  he  sti- 
fled the  reproofs  of  instruction,  until  at  last  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  seemed  no  longer  to  strive 
with  him.  After  a  time  a  series  of  losses  and 
crosses  as  respected  worldly  things  came  upon 
him,  and  yet  little  change  for  the  better  was 
wrought  in  him  thereby.  His  residence  had 
been  amongst  Friends  at  Mansfield,  but  he  now 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Egg  Har- 
bour, on  the  sea  shore,  where  his  principal 
companions  were  Indians,  and  their  chief  con- 
cern seemed  to  be  getting  up  idle  diversions, 
wherein  the  fiddle  had  the  principal  place. 
He  was  far  from  any  meeting  of  Friends,  and 
the  principles  of  his  education  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  hold  on  his  mind.  In  the  twenty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age,  a  renewed  visitation  of 
the  Lord's  mercy,  was  manifested  effectually, 
savingly  to  him,  and  very  simple  indeed  did 
the  first  moving  thereof  appear.  He  saw  one 
day  as  he  was  walking  in  his  field  alone,  a 
bone  of  a  man's  leg.  He  had  often  handled 
it,  and  had  at  times  made  use  of  it  as  a  club, 
to  strike  with,  and  to  throw, — but  now  there 
came  a  thoughtfulness  over  his  mind  as  he 
looked  at  it,  with  an  impression  that  it  would 
be  right  to  bury  it.  This,  after  a  time  of  in- 
ward debate,  he  did,  and  felt  peaceful  in  so  do- 
ing. From  this  time  the  witness  for  God 
stirred  in  him  again,  recalling  the  days  he  had 
spent  in  vanity  and  estrangement  from  good, 
and  raising  in  him  desires  for  deliverance  from 
sin.  Step  by  step  he  trod  the  path  of  self- 
denial  and  the  daily  cross,  until  he  was  led 
out  of  his  former  evil  habits,  and  was  brought 
into  inward  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  God. 
It  was  in  the  Fourth  month,  1704,  that  he 
found  this  bone,  and  as  he  continued  faithful 
to  that  which  reproved  him,  lie  was  led  for  a 
time  through  many  conflicts,  and  experienced 
largely  of  weeping  and  mourning,  and  then 
came  a  season  of  inward  comfoit  in  the  assu- 
rance of  the  Lord's  favour.  Now  his  blessed 
Saviour  filled  his  heart  with  love  for  others, — 
he  was  brought  to  long  for  their  spiiitual  wel- 
fare, and  then  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  was  committed  to 
him.  He  laboured  as  the  Lord  opened  his 
way  ;  a  blessing  attended  his  ministry, — many 
were  convinced,  and  a  meeting  of  Friends  was 
soon  established  near  his  residence.  Throu<jh 
faithfulness  under  his  exercises,  and  to  his 
openings,  he  grew  in  spiritual  grace  and  wis- 
dom. 

He  was  honest  and  sharp-sighted  as  a  watch- 
man on  the  walls  of  Zion,  bearing  u  true  tes- 
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Truth.  ...  I  believe  it  cannot  now  be  called 
a  time  of  health  in  the  city. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Daniel  Offley,  Jr." 

An  expectation  similar  to  that  expressed  by 
Daniel  of'  a  time  of  judgment  on  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  was  felt  and  declared  by  many 
other  Friends.  The  year  1793  saw  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  fears.  Then  came  the  yellow 
fever,  arid  with  it  fearfulness  of  heart,  and 
paleness  of  face,  throughout  the  devoted  city. 
Then  was  felt  the  silence  of  desolation  ;  the 
wheels  of  trade  were  at  rest,  and  little  was 
heard  but  the  rumbling  of  the  dead-carl,  even 
more  awful  because  of  the  absence  of  other 
sounds.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783 
GeorgfcDillwyn  and  Daniel  Offley,  Jr.  paid  a 
visit  to  Friends  in  New  York  State.  On  this 
visit  when  at  Stanford,  ihey  called  one  even- 
ing at  the  house  of  Tiddeman  Hull,  the  father 
of  the  late  Henry  Hull.  Henry,  then  18  years 
of  age,  was  engaged  in  his  lather's  fulling- 
mill,  and  being  sent  for  to  the  house,  was  dis- 
tuibed  in  his  mind  to  find  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  business  merely  to  come  into  a  family 
silting.  He  says  he  "  could  hardly  speak 
pleasantly  to  the  Friends."  Notwithstanding 
this,  Daniel  Offley  was  so  enabled  to  minister 
to  his  spiritual  condition  as  to  be  the  means,  he 
records,  of  "turning  me  into  the  paths  of  obe- 
dience." 

How  great  the  influence  for  good  or  evil 
man  possesses,  and  how  necessary  that  all 
should  be  faithful  to  apprehended  duty.  No 
one  knows  when  he  is  doing  despite  to  the 
convictions  of  grace,  how  many  are  evilly  af- 
fected by  his  sin  ; — and  no  one  knows  when  he 
yields  himself  up  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  will,  how  much  of  a  saving  ministry  to 
others  there  may  be  in  his  example  of  hum- 
ble dedication.  Jonathan  Evans  was  faithful 
to  the  awakening  call  given  him  ; — he  was 
made  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Daniel 
Offley,  and  Daniel  Offley  of  Henry  Hull. 
Doubtless  many  were  stirred  up  to  spiritual 
diligence, — were  made  to  cry  earnestly  for 
help  to  the  Lord, — through  the  baptizing  power 
of  Henry  Hull's  ministry.  See  how  the  circle 
,  of  good  influences  extends.  Every  one  who 
receives  permanent  benefit  is  himself  a  fresh 
centre  of  beneficial  action  on  others.  So  lV  it 
of  evil.  Jf  by  my  example,  others  are  encour- 
aged in  wrong,  their  influence  is  exerted  in 
behalf  of  wrong.  It  is  indeed  an  awful  thing 
to  live,  for  unless  we  retire  to  the  solitude  of 
some  distant  forest,  or  bury  ourselves  on  some 
uninhabited  island,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  living — of  opera 
ting  for  good  or  for  evil  on  society. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  an  unavailing  anxiety  has  possessed 
my  mind,  about  the  situation  of  things  amongst 
us,  and  this  wilderness  state  of  the  church,  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will,  that  we  should  be 
ever  impatiently  inquiring,  "  What  wilt  thou 
do  for  thy  great  name  ;"  but  that  we  should 
rather  centre  deep  in  our  own  minds,  and  re 
signedly  and  faithfully  co-operate  with  his 


work  in  the  earth  ;  feeling  our  minds  so  re- 
duced as  only  to  pray  for  that  which  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  even  if  it  require  the  pe- 
tition, "  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod."  In 
our  late  visit,  we  deeply  felt  at  times  our  weak- 
ness, and  when  most  baptized  thereinto,  with 
our  eye  single  to  Divine  help,  we  had  humbly 
to  observe,  that  then  His  strength  was  mani- 
fest in  our  weakness,  and  that  it  was  only  as 
we  descended  to  the  spiritual  brook,  and  there 
received  with  simplicity  the  heavenly  armour, 
that  the  battle  was  blessed,  our  heads  covered 
therein,  and  ability  found  to  discover  the  little 
ones  on  whom  the  purifying  hand  is  turned. 
I  believe  I  may  say  we  returned  under  the 
humbling  impression  of  being  unprofitable  ser- 
vants, begging  to  be  enabled  to  continue  sup- 
pliants at  the  gate  of  wisdom,  and  to  attend  in 
future  to  the  smallest  of  its  pointings. — S. 
Grubb. 

For"  Tlie  Friend." 

Trust  in  the  Lord. 

On  reading  an  article  in  a  late  number  of 
"The  Friend,"  entitled  "This  too  shall  pass 
away,"  I  was  led  to  consider  the  situation  of 
those  whose  sorrows  and  temptations  may  be 
so  great,  that  they  do  not  feel  able  to  lay  hold 
of  the  encouraging  hope  that  they  shall  ever 
be  delivered  therefrom,  or  that  these  shall  pass 
away. 

George  Fox,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out knowing  his  spiritual  building  to  be  going 
up  on  that  foundation  against  which  the  storms 
may  beat  in  vain,  describes  some  of  his  early 
exercises  in  this  language,  viz. :  "  When  I  was 
in  the  deep  under  all  shut  up,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  I  should  ever  overcome;  my  trou- 
bles, my  sorrows,  and  my  temptations,  were 
so  great,  that  I  often  thought  1  should  have 
despaired,  I  was  so  tempted  :  but  when  Christ 
opened  to  me  how  he  was  tempted  by  the  same 
devil,  and  had  overcome  him,  and  had  bruised 
his  head,  and  that  through  him  and  his  Power, 
Light,  Grace,  and  Spirit,  I  should  overcome 
also,  I  had  confidence  in  him  :  so  He  it  was 
that  opened  to  me  when  I  was  shut  up  and  had 
neither  hope  nor  faith.  Christ  who  had  en- 
lightened me  gave  me  his  Light  to  believe  in, 
and  gave  me  hope  which  is  himself  revealed 
in  me,  and  gave  me  his  Spirit  and  Grace 
which  I  found  sufficient  in  the  deeps  and  in 
weakness." 

Oh  !  then,  thou  who  art  tossed  with  tempest 
and  not  comforted,  whether  thou  be  young, 
middle  aged,  or  aged,  I  have  this  to  say  to 
thee,  Trust  thou  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently, 
for  him,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart. 
Hath  he  arisen  to  shake  terribly  the  earthly 
nature  in  thee,  and  by  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  spirit  of  burning  to  fit  and  prepare  thee 
for  usefulness  in  his  church  militant?  Is  he 
designing  in  great  mercy  to  purify  thee  from 
the  dross,  tin,  and  reprobate  silver  ?  To  give 
thee  a  clear  vision,  and  to  make  thee  a  vessel 
of  honour  in  his  house,  prepared  to  receive  the 
inscription  of  holiness  unto  the  Lord?  Oh! 
then,  seek  not  in  thy  own  way,  will,  and  time, 
to  get  from  under  thy  exercises  and  the  Lord's 
righteous  judgments :  but  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord  who  is  able  to  deliver  thee  from  all  thy 


sorrows,  and  enable  thee  to  become  more  than 
conqueror  through  him  that  loved  thee.  And 
though  the  language  of  king  Hezekiah  when 
under  great  affliction  may  be  the  language  of 
thy  heart,  '  I  shall 'go  softly  all  my  years  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  yet  hear  thou  for 
thy  encou ragement  the  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same  inspired  penman.  "  Oh  Lord, 
by  these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these 
things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit,  so  wilt  thou  re- 
cover me,  and  make  me  to  live.  For  peace  I 
had  great  bitterness,  but  thou  hast  in  love  to 
my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption, 
for  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back."  B. 

Sharpness,  and  excessive  softness  in  conver- 
sation, are  extremes  attended  with  great  disad- 
vantage ;  the  former  being  disliked,  and  the 
latter  always  suspected.  A  friend  of  mine,  the 
other  day,  describing  two  characters,  said  of 
them,  "  The  one  is  as  sharp  as  fresh  gathered 
mustard,  the  other  is  a  dear  oily  man  ;  both 
together  would  make  an  excellent  salad." 

Extremes  indulged  are  certain  to  grow  strong, 
Weakness  and  wilfulness  must  both  be  wrong. 

For  "  The  Friend  " 

Tlie  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  info  the  condilioTi  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.  'l849. 

If  the  active  and  efficient  zeal  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  assisting  the  people  of  colour 
residing  in  our  city,  has  been  less  apparent  to 
the  public  than  formerly,  their  efforts  have 
nevertheless  been  steady  and  persevering. 
For  nearly  eighty  years  they  have  maintained 
schools  for  their  gratuitous  instruction.  The 
friendless  fugitive  has  ever  found  them  ready 
to  extend  a  protecting  and  fostering  care  to- 
wards him,  and  they  have  ever  been  liberal  in 
devising  plans  and  furnishing  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  man  of 
colour.  Yet  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
services  thus  rendered,  it  is'  necessary  to  take 
into  view  the  change  in  the  condition  of  things 
since  the  year  1779,  a  period  at  which  the 
Society  had  nearly  cleared  itself  of  the  re- 
proach of  slaveholding.  The  emancipation  of 
their  slaves  by  Friends  was  followed  in  the 
year  1780,  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  provid- 
ing for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  probably  more  than  a 
thousand  people  of  colour  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, for,  ten  years  afterwards  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  there  were  only  2146. 
In  the  meantime  the  Abolition  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  established  for  vindicating 
the  rights  of  those  held  in  bondage  contrary  to 
law  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  States.  It 
had  become  widely  known  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  safe  asylum  of  the  slave  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  was  unheard  of, — and  so  unpro- 
fitable was  slave  labour  to  the  planters,  that, 
if  the  critical  moment  had  been  seized  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  fresh  in  their 
hearts,  little  difficulty  would  probably  have 
been  found  in  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slave 
throughout  the  land.    It  is  therefore  highly 
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probable  that  the  coloured  population  of  Phila- 
delphia, must  have  doubled  between  1780  and 
1790  ;  for  it  actually  trebled  in  the  following 
ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  when  the  causes 
to  which  we  have  referred' were  still  in  active 
operation.*  For  a  time  after  the  emancipation 
by  Friends,  most  of  the  free  people  of  colour 
were  those  whom  they  had  set  free, — many  of 
whom  had  attended  meeting  with  their  mas- 
ter's family, — for  that  was  a  practice  gener- 
ally insisted  upon  among  Friends.  They  were 
all  objects  of  care  and  oversight  to  see  that 
they  conducted  themselves  respectably,  that 
they  were  in  situations  where  they  could  main- 
tain their  families,  and  that  their  children  were 
carefully  instructed.  Religious  meetings  were 
held  for  their  benefit ;  and  the  care  of  their 
emancipated  slaves  was  thus  a  prominent  con- 
cern among  Friends  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  The  disturbing  influences  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  prevented  the  fruits  of  this 
care  from  maturing;  as  they  would  have 
done  had  only  the  coloured  population  then 
among  us,  and  their  descendants,  remained. 

The  attachments  which  existed  between 
such  masters  and  their  slaves,  and  which  when 
the  latter  became  freedmen,  made  the  former 
their  protectors  and  friends,  continued  to  be  a 
strong  bond  between  them,  and  infused  itself 
into  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  Friends  of 
that  day,  towards  the  whole  coloured  popula- 
tion. That  these  feelings  of  personal  regard 
could  not  be  felt  towards  the  strangers  of  the 
same  class  who  poured  in  upon  us  from  the 
South,  cannot  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  efforts  made  for  securing  their  safety, 
and  procuring  employment  for  the  emigrants. 
Great  as  were  their  numbers,  they  proved  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  population.  Their 
labour  was  needed  in  all  the  humbler  depart- 
ments of  industry.  As  servants  in  families, 
and  as  day  labourers,  all  that  came  and  were 
willing  to  work,  found  full  employment,  and 
many  became  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 
The  Friends  from  this  time  assisted  them  in 
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their  capacity  of  citizens  in  conjunction  with 
others,  and  as  members  of  the  abolition  socie- 
ty ;  and  the  concern  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
on  behalf  of  the  negro  began  to  take  another 
direction  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  government 
to  its  unutterable  abominations.  In  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  people  of  colour  among  us, 
there  was  nothing  particularly  to  excite  atten- 
tion ;  the  cases  of  sickness  and  destitution  were 
no  more  than  the  usual  sources  of  charity 
could  alleviate ;  and  the  demand  for  labour 
found  employment  for  those  who  could  work. 
Many  of  the  children  were  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  and  some  of  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  superior  good  con- 
duct, intelligence,  and  enterprise,  amassed 
considerable  estates.  It  was  not  until  within 
the  last  15  or  20  years,  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased so  as  to  crowd  hundreds  of  them  into 
small  courts  and  alleys,  where  pestilence  and 
vice  alike  are  sure  to  be  engendered. 

Within  the  same  period  also,  the  foreign 
emigrants  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  Eu- 
rope, so  as  to  crowd  out  the  people  of  colour 
from  many  of  their  accustomed  employments, 
and  thus  greatly  to  increase  the  destitution  of 
the  more  improvident  among  them. 

The  changes  which  have  thus  been  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  colour,  render- 
ed it  very  desirable  that  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  actual  situation  should  be  attain- 
ed ;  and  the  only  way  of  gaining  this,  was  by 
asking  from  door  to  door  such  particulars  as 
were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  just  esti- 
mate of  that  situation. 

The  subject  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  under  its  aus- 
pices the  enumeration  was  taken,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  calculations  and  statements  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  funds  for  accomplishing  this  object 
were  raised  by  private  contributions  among 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  sum  subscribed 
was  $451  ;  of  which  $343  was  expended  in 
taking  the  census,  and  $108  in  printing  2000 
copies  of  the  Statistical  Inquiry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Page  on  Teaching. 

Rightly  timing  Words  of  Reproof  and  In- 
struction. 

In  a  former  chapter  1  have  urged  it  as  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  work,  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  both  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  members  of  his  school. 
This  is  not  most  effectually  done  by  a  formal 
mode  of  speaking  to  them  on  these  subjects. 
If  a  particular  hour  is  set  apart  for  formal  lec- 
tures, on  their  duty  to  their  fcllowmen  and 
their  obligations  to  God,  they  are  very  apt  to 
fortify  their  sensibilities  against  the  most  faith- 
ful appeals,  and  thus  render  them  powerless. 
The  wise  teacher  will  watch  for  the  fit  oppor- 
tunity, and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  heart 
is  prepared  by  some  suitable  occurrence, — 
when  by  some  exhibition  of  the  Creator's 
power  it  is  awed  into  reverence,  or  softened 
into  submission  ;  or  by  some  display  of  his 
goodness  it  is  warmed  into  gratitude,  or  ani- 


mated with  delight, — with  a  few  words,  sea- 
sonably and  "  fitly  spoken,"  he  fixes  the  im- 
pression forever.  Speaking  at  the  right  time, 
every  ear  listens,  and  every  heart  feels. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  can  revert  to 
some  season  in  their  childhood,  endeared  to 
them  by  a  precious  recollection  of  golden  words 
thus  opportunely  uttered, — words  fraught  with 
truth, — which  in  after  life  has  had  an  unspeak- 
able influence  in  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ter. One  or  two  examples  connected  with  my 
own  experience,  may  be  presented,  more  fully 
to  illustrate  my  meaning  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  may  afford,  it  is  hoped,  some  valu- 
able hints  for  the  encouragement  and  guidance 
of  such  young  teachers  as  desire  in  this  way 
to  make  themselves  the  instruments  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  young.  % 

I  can  never  forget — nor  would  I  if  I  could — 
a  lesson  impressed  upon  my  own  youthful 
mind,  conveying  the  truth  that  we  are  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  our  heavenly  Father 
for  protection.  In  a  plain  country  school- 
house,  some  25  children,  including  myself, 
were  assembled  with  our  teacher  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  summer's  day.  We  had  been  as 
happy  and  as  thoughtless  as  the  sportive  lambs 
that  cropped  the  clover  of  the  neighbouring 
hillside.  Engrossed  with  study  or  play, — for 
at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which, — we  had  not  noticed  the  low  rumbling 
of  the  distant  thunder,  till  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  arrested  our  attention.  Immediately 
the  sun  was  veiled  by  the  cloud,  and  a  corres- 
ponding gloom  settled  upon  every  face  within. 
The  elder  girls,  with  the  characteristic  thought- 
fulness  of  women,  hastily  inquired  whether 
they  should  not  make  the  attempt  to  lead  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  paternal 
roof  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  For  a 
moment  our  little  community  was  thrown  into 
utter  confusion.  The  teacher  stepped  hastily 
to  the  door,  to  survey  more  perfectly  the  aspect 
of  the  western  heavens.  Immediately  return- 
ing, he  signified  to  the  children,  that  there 
would  not  be  time  for  them  to  reach  their  homes 
before  the  tempest  would  be  upon  them.  Op- 
pressed with  dread, — for  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  children  in  the  country  to  be  terrified 
by  lightning, — some  of  the  youngest  of  us 
clung  to  our  elder  brothers  or  sisters,  while" 
others  being  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
family  in  the  school,  for  the  first  time  felt  their 
utter  loneliness,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and 
gave  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  audible  sighs 
or  unequivocal  sobs.  The  teacher  meanwhile, 
with  an  exemplary  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion, closed  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  then 
seated  himself  quite  near  the  younger  pupils  to 
await  the  result.  The  thick  darkness  gathered 
about  us,  as  if  to  make  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning by  contrast  more  startling  to  our  vision  ; 
while  the  loud  thunder  almost  instantly  follow- 
ed,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  God.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  branches  of  a  venerable 
tree  near  by,  bending  its  sturdy  trunk,  and 
threatening  to  break  asunder  the  cords  which 
bound  it  to  its  mother  earth.  An  angry  gust 
assailed  the  humble  dwelling  where  we  were 
sheltered  ;  it  roared  down  the  capacious  chiirw 
ney,  violently  closed  a  shutter  that  lacked  a 
fastening,  breaking  the  glass  by  its  concussion, 
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and  almost  forced  in  the  frail  window-sash, 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  room.  Quicker 
and  more  wild  the  lightning's  glare — flash  after 
flash — as  if  the  heavens  were  on  fire;  louder 
and  nearer  the  thunder  broke  above  our  heads, 
while  the  inmates  of  the  room,  save  the 
teacher,  were  pale  with  terror. 

At  the  moment  there  was  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  of  elemenls, — a  hush — almost 
a  prophetic  pause  !  It  was  that  brief  interval 
which  precedes  the  falling  torrent.  A  dread 
stillness  reigned  within  the  room.  Every 
heart  beat  hurriedly,  and  every  countenance 
told  the  consternation  that  was  reigning  with- 
in.   It  was  an  awful  moment ! 


With,  a  calm  voice,  breathing  a  subdued  and 
confiding  spirit,  the  teacher  improved  this  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  our  minds  a  great 
truth.  "  Fear  not,  children,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
your  heavenly  Father  that  sends  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  sunshine  and  the  gentle  breeze 
You  have  been  just  as  much  in  his  power  al 
day,  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  He  has  been 
as  near  you,  supporting  you,  supplying  you 
with  breath,  with  life,  all  through  the  pleasant 
morning  ;  but  then  you  did  not  see  him.  He 
is  just  as  able  to  protect  you  now,  for  *  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  no- 
tice,'— and  he  ruleth  the  storm  and  '  rideth  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.'  We  should  ever  feel 
willing  to  trust  him  ;  for  he  is  ever  able  to 
grant  us  deliverance  from  all  our  dangers 
God  is  here  now  to  protect  us." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  these  words  the  rain 
began  to  fall.    First  the  drops  were  few  and 
scattered,  but  soon  the   windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  thirsty  ground  was  abun 
dantly  satisfied.    The  sound  of  the  thunder 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  cloud  passed 
away  ;  the  sun  burst  out  again  in  renewed 
splendour  ;  the  full  drops  glittered  in  his  beams 
upon  the  grass;  the  birds  began  their  songs 
the  rainbow  spanned  the  eastern  hills  ;  and  our 
hearts,  taught  by  the  timely  instructions  of  a 
good  man,  began  to  expand  with  eager  grati 
tude  for  our  preservation  by  the  hand  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  passed  hap- 
pily away ;  and  when  our  books  were  laid 
aside,  and  we  were  ready  to  burst  out  of  the 
room  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  air,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  general  joy  ;  the  teacher,  taking 
the  Bible  from  the  desk,  asked  us  to  remain 
quiet  a  moment  while  he  would  read  a  few 
words  that  he  hoped  we  should  never  forget. 
The  passage  was  the  following,  from  the  65th 
Psalm : — 

"By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt 
thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation  ;  who 
art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  of  ihem  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea. 
Which  by  his  strength  setteth  fast  the  moun- 
tains ;  being  girded  with  power  :  which  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

"  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
gust     are  afraid  at  thy  tokens  :  thou  makest  the  out- 
goings of  the  morning  and  the  evening  to  re- 
joice. 

"  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it : 
thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  (he  river  of  God, 


which  is  full  of  water  :  thou  preparest  them 
corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it. 

Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abun- 
dantly :  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof:  thou 
makest  it  soft  with  showers  :  thou  blessest  the 
springing  thereof. 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  :  and  the 
little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn  ;  they 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

After  closing  the  book,  the  teacher  said, 
Go  out  now,  children,  and  witness  how  per- 
fectly these  words  have  been  fulfilled  toward 
us  this  afternoon, — and  from  this  day's  mer- 
cies, learn  hereafter  to  trust  God  as  confident- 
ly in  the  storm,  when  he  displays  his  power 
by  his  outward  1  tokens,'  as  when  he  kindly 
smiles  upon  you  in  the  beams  of  the  glorious 
sun,  or  gently  breathes  upon  you  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze. 

We  went  forth  bounding  in  gladness  and 
gratitude,  and  saw  the  "  outgoings  of  the  even 
ing  to  rejoice," — "the  pastures  clothed  with 
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flocks," — "  the  valleys  covered  over  with 
corn, — the  little  hills  rejoicing  on  every  side  ;" 
— we  heard  also  the  general  shout  for  joy  ; — 
and  we  felt  as  we  never  before  had  felt,  a  deep 
thorough,  abiding  conviction  of  the  truth  that 
God  is  our  father  and  our  friend  ;  the  God  of 
our  salvation. 

I  know  not  how  soon  these  impressions  fad 
ed  from  the  minds  of  the  other  children, — but 
for  myself  I  can  say,  that  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  whenever  I  have  been  exposed  to  ap- 
parent danger  from  the  impending  tempest 
the  warring  elements,  or  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, the  teachings  of  that  hour  have  always 
revived  in  my  mind  to  soothe  my  troubled  spi 
fit,  and  to  reassure  my  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  presence  of  an  all-sufficient  and  merciful 
Preserver.    A  thousand  times  have  I  devoutly 
blessed  the  memory  of  that  faithful  teacher,  for 
having  so  early  and  so  happily  turned  my 
thoughts  upward  to  Him,  in  whom  "we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

From  the  North  American  &.  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  First  month, 
(January,)  1849. 

In  this  vicinity  the  new  year  found  the  earth 
covered  with  a  loot  or  more  of  snow,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  the  weather  was  fair, 
frosty,  and  salubrious ;  the  Influenza,  which 
was  epidemic  during  the  open  weather  of  the 
preceding  month,  totally  disappearing.  The 
morning  of  the  11th  was  very  cold,  the  mer- 
cury being  2^°  only  above  zero  at  sunrise,  and 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  it  was  reported  at 
0.  We  have  not  experienced  so  low  a  tem- 
perature since  1840,  when  by  Peirce's  publish- 
ed record,  it  was  2  above  zero  once  in  Janu- 
ary, and  at  zero  once  in  February. 

The  Delaware  was  closed  above,  but  kept 
open  opposite  and  below  the  city  by  the  ice 
and  ferry-boats,  hence  little  or  no  interruption 
has  occurred  to  commerce.  The  ice  dealers 
were  busy  skimming  the  Schuylkill,  and  doubt- 
less a  good  supply  and  of  fair  quality  is  stored. 


A  thaw  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
with  rain,  spoiling  the  sleighing,  clearing  the 
earth  of  snow,  and  leaving  the  grass  in  our 
public  squares,  which  had  been  so  nicely 
blanketed  during  the  severe  cold,  of  a  vernal 
green.  A  considerable  rise  took  place  in  the 
Ohio,  to  which  a  freshet  in  the  Monongahela 
largely  contributed  ;  the  water  rose  in  the 
river  at  Cincinnati  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an  hour, 
and  attained  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  in 
the  channel  on  the  16th. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  was  chiefly 
mild  and  pleasant,  with  several  warm  spring- 
like days,  during  which  the  blossom  buds  of 
the  maple  rapidly  swelled  ;  the  upper  Dela- 
ware, however,  continued  closed  to  the  27th 
or  28th,  when  it  was  open  to  Burlington  and 
Bristol.  The  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis  is 
still  ice-bound. 

According  to  our  daily  record — 
The  1st  was  a  fine  winter  day.  Thermo- 
meter 22  at  sunrise,  and  33  at  2  p.  si.  Wind 
N.  W. 

The  2d  was  clear  and  cold.  Thermometer 
20  at  sunrise,  and  24  at  mid-day  ;  it  fell  to  16 
at  5  p.  m.,  and  at  10  in  the  evening  was  at 
10°  only  above  zero. 

At  sunrise  on  the  3d  the  mercury  was  at 
10,  but  rose  to  25  at  mid-day  ;  by  a  self-regis- 
tering thermometer  it  had  fallen  to  1\  during 
the  night.  The  river  was  closed  above  the 
city  this  morning  with  ice.  Snowed  all  day 
at  Cincinnati,  O.  At  Franconia,  N.  H.,  the 
mercury  was  at  20  deg.  below  0,  as  reported 
in  the  papers.  The  wind  here  was  W.  by  S. 
and  a  fine  clear  day. 

From  the  4th  to  the  9th  was  fine  winter 
weather,  thermometer  ranging  from  14  to  S3 
at  sunrise,  and  from  22  to  35  at  2  p.  at.  Wind 
westerly,  and  fine  sleighing  in  the  country  about 
us. 

On  the  10th  the  wind  was  high,  and  at  N. 
W.  mercury  17  at  sunrise,  and  22  at  2  p.  m.  ; 
after  which  it  fell  rapidly  to  14  at  6  p.m.,  and 
at  10  p.  m.  was  at  8  above  zero. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
mercury  was  at  2h  degrees  only  above  zero  in 
the  city,  and  at  12  m.  was  at  12  degrees,  but 
rose  to  17  at  2  p.  m.,  the  usual  time  of  observ- 
ing. At  Mobile  the  thermometer  was  at  22 
degrees  above  zero,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  experienced  there  in  10 
years.  Ice  from  10  to  15  inches  thick  on  the 
Delaware  above  the  city. 

On  the  12th,  wind  still  N.  W.  Thermo- 
meter 8  at  sunrise,  and  26  at  2  p.  sr. 

The  13th  was  overcast  and  thawing  after 
the  morning,  with  an  E.  wind.  Thermometer 
18  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  43  at  2  p.  m.  Rain- 
ed all  day  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Cincinnati. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th,  the  wind  was 
southerly,  a  continued  thaw  with  some  rain. 
Mercury  from  37  to  44  at  sunrise,  and  from 
42  to  49  at  mid-day. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  cold,  freezing  all 
day  in  the  shade.  Wind  N.  W.  Thermome- 
ter at  sunrise  21,  and  16  at  2  p.  m. 

On  the  20lh  the  wind  was  due  South  all 
day.  Thermometer  20  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to 
40  at  2  p.  m.,  27  and  31  degrees. 

The  21st  was  cloudy  all  day.  Wind  N. 
Thermometer  33,  and  37. 
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The  22d,  23d,  and  24th  were  frosty  in  the 
morning,  but  at  mid-day  the  mercury  rose  to 
35.46,  and  on  the  24th  to  51  in  the  shade. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  the  wind  was  South. 
Thermometer  42  and  53  at  sunrise,  and  rose 
to  58  and  67  at  2  p.  m.  on  those  days. 

The  27th  was  a  fine  clear  day.  Wind  N. 
W.    Thermometer  30  and  42. 

On  the  28th  the  wind  was  E.,  and  a  raw, 
chilly  day.    Thermometer  26  and  47. 

On  the  29lh,  the  mercury  was  37  at  sunrise, 
and  48  at  noon.    Wind  S.  VV.,  with  some  rain. 

On  the  30th  the  thermometer  was  52  at 
sunrise,  and  fell  to  49  at  2  p.  m.  Wind  N. 
E.  in  the  evening,  with  a  little  snow,  chiefly 
melting  as  it  fell. 

The  31st  was  overcast.  Thermometer  25 
at  sunrise,  and  30  at  2  p.  m. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  32 
degrees,  which  is  one  degree  above  the  aver- 
age of  this  month  for  the  last  half  century,  as 
recorded  by  Peirce. 

We  have  marked  13  days  as  clear  and  13 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  5  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  during  the  month,  as  observed 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  No  snow  iell  till  the  evening  of 
the  30th,  if  we  except  a  few  flakes  at  two  or 
three  different  times.  P.  S. 

Phikda.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1849. 


T  H  E  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  17,  1849. 


Almost  every  paper  that  we  look  into  shows 
that  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  is  demanding 
a  more  rational  investigation  among  the  South- 
ern people,  than  the  present  generation  has 
ever  before  given  it.  Every  State  in  some  way, 
is  looking  into  ils  interests  as  connected  with 
the  movements  of  others.  If  one  alters  its 
constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
yet  final  abolition  of  the  servile  system,  others 
must  examine  into  its  probable  effect  upon 
them,  which  may  lead  to  the  total  extinction 
of  it. 

"  Reform  in  Kentucky. — Gradual  emanci- 
pation of  slavery  appears  to  be  the  principal 
reform  demanded.  We  observe  that  meetings 
are  being  held  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky 
for  the  advancement  of  constitutional  reform. 
Several  of  the  papers  throughout  the  State 
have  opened  their  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  and  the  Legislature  is  discussing  the 
several  projects  for  constitutional  reform." 

"  Movement  against  Slavery  in  Alabama. 
— Judge  Hyderjfeldt,  a  prominent  and  leading 
man  of  Alabama,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gov.  Chapman,  urging  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  further  immi- 
gration of  slaves  into  that  State,  either  for 
trade  or  settlement.  The  Alabama  Journal 
says,  '  the  article  is  ably  written,  and  there 
ore  many  reasons  why  such  a  law  would  prove 
of  advantage  if  its  execution  was  practicable.'  " 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Sarah  Bailey,  per  C.  J.  A.,  $<1,  vols. 
21  and  22  ;  Francis  II.  Williams,  for  himself,  and  for 
J.  A.  Potter,  Sarali  Hoag,  C.  B.  Owen,  and  Charles 
Wood,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  for  David  Titus,  SI,  vols.  21 


and  22,  and  for  R.  W.  Wright,  $1.50,  to  end  of  vol. 
21  ;  R.  L.  Walker,  Avondale,  Pa.,  per  D.  Thompson, 
$2,  vol.  22. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  dpc. 
By  Thomas  Evans,  pp.  316. — To  which  is 
■prefixed,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Society, — pp.  44. 

A  new  edition  of  the  above  work,  introduced 
by  a  short  notice  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  England 
at  that  period,  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press; — and  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street ;  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son, 
No.  44  North  Fourth  street ;  and  Henry  Long- 
streth,  No.  347  Market  street.  It  is  neatly 
got  up,  on  good  paper,  and  printed  with  a  clear 
type,  and  will  be  sold  at  65  cents,  well  bound 
in  sheep. 

The  following  minutes  of  The  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  show  the  character  of  the  work, 
viz. : 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  FOR  SUFFER- 
INGS. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers, 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia the  19 th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1827 — 

The  Committee  to  whose,  consideration  was  refer- 
red the  preparing  or  collecting  into  one  view,  such  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  held  by 
us,  as  might  evince  to  candid,  unprejudiced  minds, 
that  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  promulgated  by  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  apostles;  having  examined  a  compi- 
lation from  the  writings  of  our  primitive  Friends, 
illustrative  of  those  principles  which  they  held  and 
laboured  to  spread  in  the  world,  and  which  we  as  a 
religious  body  have  always  professed  and  most  surely 
believed  ;  the  work,  after  careful  attention,  was  appro- 
ved; and  the  author,  Thomas  Evans,  is  at  liberty  to 
publish  it:  it  being  hoped  that  it  will  be  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  to 
such  others  as  arc  desirous  of  correct  information,  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  coincidence  of  sentiment 
and  unity  of  faith,  which  has  continually  subsisted  in 
and  among  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  the  faithful 
members  of  our  Religious  Society,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Exposition  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  second  being  now  called  lor,  the  au- 
thor apprehended  that  a  few  alterations  and  additions 
would  render  it  more  valuable.  These  have  accord- 
ingly been  made,  and  the  whole  being  submitted  to 
the  examination  and  judgment  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  the  following  minute  was  made  on  the 
subject,  viz. : 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  1 7th  of  Tenth  month,  1828- 

Being  informed  that  the  author  of  the  treatise  styled 
"An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,"  &c.,  approved  by  this  meeting  in  the 
Tenth  month  last  year,  tMs  made  a  few  brief  additions 
in  corroboration  of  some  of  the  statements  exhibited 
in  that  work,  which  he  designs  to  place  in  a  second 
edition  that  he  is  about  publishing,  they  were  now 
accordingly  submitted  to  this  meeting;  and  on  being 
read  and  deliberately  considered,  it  is  concluded  that 
he  have  liberty  to  insert  them  therein.  As  this  work 
contains  much  valuable  information  and  solid  religious 
instruction,  it  is  desired  that  Friends  generally  may 
so  encourage  it,  that  each  family  may  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  it. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  Second-day,  the  8th  of  the  First  month 
last,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Lydia  Ashead,  daughter 
of  Amos  Ashead,  of  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  18th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  First-day,  the  2§th  of  First 

Month,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  MartJi  Hillman, 
a  beloved  member  and  overseer  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  deeply  exercised  for 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  was  a  good  example 
in  her  own  family.  As  an' overseer,  she  was  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  that  important  station.  Affable  in  her 
intercourse  with  all,  she  was  yet  careful  not  to  build 
up  offenders  in  error,  but  speaking  to  them  the  truth 
in  love,  laid  before  them  their  delinquencies  tenderly 
but  plainly.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  the  members 
of  her  particular  meeting,  and  others  who  knew  her 
worth.  She  seemed  to  be  almost  the  sole  link  remain- 
ing, that  connected  the  concerned  members  of  the 
present,  with  the  worthies  of  the  past  generation,  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  she  belonged  to.  While  we 
mourn  our  bereavement  at  this  stripped  season  of  the 
church,  for  her  sake  we  can  rejoice  in  the  undoubted 
assurance,  that  her  day's  work  had  kept  pace  with  the 
day,  and  that  through  the  mercy  and  merits  of  her 
Saviour,  she  has  entered  into  her  Heavenly  Master's 
rest. 

In  her  last  sickness,  she  remarked  to  a  daughter, 
"  How  calm  it  seems."  Then  spoke  of  "  a  precious 
calm  ;"  and  added,  "  Throughout  this  sickness  I  have 
felt  very  calm."  On  a  friend  saying  to  her,  "  The 
everlasting  Arm  is  underneath,  that  has  upheld  thee 
through  many  trials,"  she  replied,  "  Yes;  he  has  up- 
held me,  else  I  had  sunk  in  despair."  Being  queried 
with  if  she  had  anything  to  say  to  her  children,  she 
paused,  and  then  said,  "  I  believe  not ;  I  have  said  it  y 
you  can  think  of  it  when  I  am  gone."  Several  limes 
on  awakening,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  she  said,  "  He  grants  me  rest ;" 
thus  evincing  where  her  mind  was  centered.  The  even- 
ing before  her  decease,  she  embraced  her  children,  and 
again,  in  the  night.  After  this,  though  apparently 
sensible,  she  did  not  speak.  While  watching  her  part- 
ing breath,  the  feelings  of  those  present  were  hushed 
to  peace  by  the  consoling  belief,  that  the  pearl  gate 
was  opened,  and  the  welcome  language  was,  "  Enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  !" — "  Like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  in  his  season,"  has  this,  our  beloved  friend, 
we  thankfully  believe,  been  safely  gathered.  "Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  of  influenza,  on  the  3rd  instant,  Rhoda  C. 

Wolcott,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear 
friend  had  not  a  birthright  in  our  Society,  but  was 
educated  and  in  early  lite  mingled  in  the  circles  of 
the  fashionable  world.  When  about  17  years  old,  she 
was  bereaved  by  death  of  both  her  parents  ;  and  short, 
ly  after  placed  herself  in  a  friend's  family  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and 
through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  time,  clung 
to  them,  and  to  their  children,  to  the  end  of  her  pil- 
grimage. The  writer  of  this  has  heard  her  sa}',  that 
those  dear  friends  in  a  spiritual  sense  acted  to  her  the 
part  of  father  and  mother  ;  and  their  example  had  a 
tendency  to  attract  her  mind  towards  Friends.  In  a 
few  years,  she  became  preciously  visited  with  the 
day-spring  from  on  high, — threw  off  her  gay  attire, — 
became  fully  convinced  of  Friends'  principles, — and 
joined  the  Society  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age.  Al- 
though she  did  not  appear  to  make  haste,  her  steady 
deportment  has  given  evidence  she  was  upon  the  right 
ground.  For  several  years  past,  she  filled  with  pro- 
priety the  station  of  an  elder  in  Mansfield  particular 
and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  adorn, 
ing  was  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  cxampling 
well.  Many  of  us  can  testify, — not  merely  words  of 
course,  but  from  heartfelt  conviction, — that  she  did  not 
wrap  her  talent  up,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth,  but  en- 
deavoured to  occupy  it  faithfully  until  her  Lord  dime; 
and  the  work  being  finished  she  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  the  welcome  message  of  "  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Dorothea  L  Dix. — Statistics  of  Insanity. 

(Concluded  from  page  170.) 

"  New  York,  according  (o  the  census  of 
1840,  had  2340  idiots  and  insane.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  estimate  was  below  the  certain 
number  by  many  hundreds.  In  1841,  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  reported  803  supported  at 
public  charge.  In  1842,  the  trustees  of  poor- 
houses  estimated  the  number  of  insane  poor 
then  confined  in  the  jails  and  poorhouses  at 
1430.  In  1843  I  traversed  every  county  in 
the  Slate,  visiting  every  poorhouse  and  prison, 
and  the  insane  in  many  private  families.  The 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Utica  was  opened  in 
January,  1843,  and  during  the  year  received 
276  patients,  all  with  the  exception  of  six  be- 
ing residents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  On 
Blackwell's  island  were  above  300  ;  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  more  than  100  :  26  were  at  Bellevue. 
Besides  these,  1  found,  chiefly  in  the  poor- 
houses,  more  ihnn  1500  insane  and  idiots,  500 
of  whom  were  west  of  Cayuga  bridge.  In  the 
poorhouse  at  Flatbush  were  26  insane,  not 
counting  idiots;  in  that  at  Whiteplains  were 
30  insane  ;  at  Albany  between  30  and  40  ;  at 
Ghent  18  ;  in  Greene  county  46.  In  Wash- 
ington county  poorhouse,  besides  '  simple,  silly, 
Lj  and  idiotic,'  20  insane.    Nearly  every  poor- 

s  and i  house  in  the  State  had,  and  siill  has,  its  '  cra- 

Al'J  zy  house,'  '  crazy  cells,'  '  crazy  dungeons,'  or 
*jj   crazy  hall;'  and  in  these,  with  rare  excep- 
^  fions,  the  inevitable  troubles  and  miseries  of 
liculai  'the  insane  are  sorely  aggravated. 

adoni'H    "  At  A  ,  in  the  cell  first  opened,  was  a 

madman.  The  fierce  command  of  his  keeper 
prought  him  to  the  door,  a  hideous  object ; 
matted  locks,  an  unshorn  beard,  a  wild,  wan 
Countenance,  disfigured  by  vilest  uncleanness; 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  save  the  irritating  incrus- 
ations  derived  from  that  dungeon,  reeking 
with  loathsome  filth.  There,  without  light, 
without  pure  air,  without  warmth,  without 
leansing,  absolutely  destitute  of  everything 
securing  comfort  or  decency,  was  a  human 
jeing — forlorn,  abject,  and  disgusting,  it  is 
rue,  but  not  the  less  a  human  being — nay 


itiJ  m' 
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more,  an  immortal  being,  though  the  mind  was 
fallen  in  ruins,  and  the  soul  was  clothed  in 
darkness.  And  who  was  he — this  neglected, 
brutalized  wretch  ?  A  burglar,  a  murderer,  a 
miscreant,  who  for  base  foul  crimes  had  been 
condemned,  by  the  justice  of  outraged  laws 
and  the  righteous  indignation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  to  expiate  offences  by  exclusion  from  his 
race,  by  privations  and  sufferings  extreme,  yet 
not  exceeding  the  measure  and  enormity  of  his 
misdeeds  ?  No  ;  this  was  no  doomed  criminal, 
festering  in  filth,  wearing  wearily  out  the  warp 
of  life  in  dreariest  solitude  and  darkness.  No, 
this  was  no  criminal — '  only  a  crazy  man? 
How,  in  the  touching  language  of  Scripture, 
could  he  have  said :  '  My  brethren  are  far 
from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  are  verily 
estranged  from  me:  my  kinsfolk  have  failed, 
and  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me: 
my  bone  cleaveth  unto  my  skin  and  my  flesh. 
Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  for  the 
hand  of  God  hath  touched  me  !' 

"  I  turned  from  this  sickening  scene  only  to 
witness  another  yet  more  pitiable.  In  the  far 
corner  of  a  damp,  dark  dungeon  on  the  right 
was  a  human  creature — 'a  woman  dreadful 
bad,'  said  the  attendant,  who  summoned  her 
in  harsh  tones  to  '  come  out :'  but  she  only 
moved  feebly  amidst  the  decaying  mass  of 
straw,  uttering  low  moans  and  cries,  expres- 
sive both  of  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish. 
There  she  lay,  seemingly  powerless  to  rise. 
She,  loo,  was  unclothed  ;  and  in  this  dungeon, 
alone,  in  want,  and  pain,  and  misery  ;  no  pure 
air,  no  pleasant  light,  no  friendly  hand  to  chafe 
the  aching  limbs,  no  kind  voice  to  raise  and 
cheer,  she  dragged  out  a  troubled  existence. 
I  know  nothing  of  her  history  ;  whether  forsa- 
ken by  able  kindred,  or  reluctantly  given  over 
to  public  charity  by  indigent  parents,  or  taken 
in,  a  wandering, ^emented  creature.  I  only 
know  that  I  founcWnd  left  her  reduced  to  a 
condition  upon  which  not  one  who  reads  this 
page  could  look  but  with  unmitigated  horror. 
Do  you  turn  with  inexpressible  disgust  from 
those  details?  It  is  worse  to  witness  the  rea- 
lity. Is  your  refinement  shocked  by  these 
statements  ?  There  is  but  one  remedy  :  the 
multiplication  of  well  organized  hospitals;  and 
to  this  end,  creating  increased  means  for  their 
support.  In  the  same  poorhouse,  in  the  '  crazy 
cellar,'  were  men  chained  to  their  beds,  or 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  fettered,  and  painfully 
confined  in  every  movement.  There  were 
women,  too,  in  wretched,  unventilated,  crowd- 
ed rooms,  exhibiting  every  horrible  scene  their 
various  degrees  of  insanity  could  create." 

This  most  powerful  and  touching  memorial 
thus  concludes  in  a  strain  worthy  of  the  heroic 
benevolence  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  writer. 

"  I  advocate  the  cause  of  the  much  suffering 
insane  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 


of  my  country  :  I  ask  relief  for  the  east  and 
for  the  west,  for  the  north  and  for  the  south  ; 
and  for  all  I  claim  equal  and  proportionate 
benefits. 

"  I  ask  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  with  respectful 
but  earnest  importunity,  assistance  to  the  seve- 
ral States  of  the  Union  in  providing  appropri- 
ate care  and  support  for  the  curable  and 
incurable  indigent  insane. 

"  I  ask  of  the  representatives  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, benefits  for  all  their  constituents.  An- 
nual taxation  for  the  support  of  the  insane  in 
hospitals  is  felt  to  be  onerous,  both  in  the  po- 
pulous maritime  States,  and  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Much  has 
been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
in  the  preceding  pages,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  that  large  class 
of  the  distressed  for  whom  I  plead,  and  upon 
whose  condition  I  am  solicitous  to  fix  your 
attention. 

"  I  ask  for  the  people  that  which  is  already 
the  property  of  the  people;  but  possessions  so 
holden,  that  it  is  through  your  action  alone 
they  can  be  applied  as  is  now  urged. 

"  The  whole  public  good  must  be  sought  and 
advanced  through  those  channels  which  most 
certainly  contribute  to  the  moral  elevation  and 
true  dignity  of  a  great  people. 

"Americans  boast  much  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  ;  of  power  and  influence  ; 
of  their  vast  resources  possessed  and  yet  unde- 
veloped ;  of  their  free  institutions  and  civil 
liberty  ;  of  their  liberally  endowed  schools  of 
learning,  and  of  their  far-reaching  commerce; 
they  call  themselves  a  mighty  nation  ;  they 
name  themselves  a  great  and  wise  people.  If 
these  claims  to  distinction  above  most  nations 
of  the  earth  are  established  upon  undeniable 
premises,  then  will  the  rulers,  the  political 
economists,  and  the  moral  philosophers  of  other 
and  remote  countries,  look  scrutinizingly  into 
our  civil  and  social  condition  for  examples  to 
illustrate  the  greatness  of  our  name.  They 
will  seek  not  to  measure  the  strength  and  ex- 
lent  of  the  fortifications  which  guard  our  coast  ; 
they  will  not  number  our  vessels  of  war,  or  of 
commerce  ;  they  will  not  note  the  strength  of 
our  armies;  they  will  not  trace  the  course  of 
the  thousands  eager  for  self-aggrandizement, 
nor  of  the  lens  of  thousands  led  on  by  ambition 
and  vain  glory  :  they  will  search  after  illus- 
trations in  those  God-like  attributes  which 
sanctify  private  life,  and  in  that  incorruptible 
integrity  and  justice  which  perpetuates  nation- 
al existence.  They  will  note  the  moral  gran- 
deur and  dignity  which  leads  the  statesman  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  national 
greatness,  in  working  out  the  greatest  good 
for  the  whole  people ;  in  effect,  making  para- 
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mount  the  interests  of  mind  to  material  wealth, 
or  mere  physical  prosperity.  Primarily,  then, 
in  the  highest  order  of  means  for  confirming 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  and  the  duration  of 
government  must  be  the  education  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  restoring  the  health  and  maintaining 
the  sick  mind  in  its  natural  integrity. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  those  in 
whose  humane  dispositions  I  have  faith,  and 
whose  wisdom  I  cannot  question. 

"  I  have  approached  you  with  self-diffidence, 
but  with  confidence  in  your  impartial  and  just 
consideration  of  the  subject  submitted  to  your 
discussion  and  righteous  effective  decision. 

"  I  confide  to  you  the  cause  and  the  claims 
of  the  destitute  and  of  the  desolate,  without 
fear  or  distrust.  1  ask,  for  the  thirty  States 
of  the  Union,  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  public  lands,  ap- 
propriated in  such  manner  as  shall  assure  the 
greatest  benefits  to  all  who  are  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  who,  through  the 
providence  of  God,  are  wards  of  the  nation, 
claimants  on  the  sympathy  and  care  of  the 
public,  through  the  miseries  and  disqualifica- 
tions brought  upon  them  by  the  sorest  afflic- 
tions with  which  humanity  can  be  visited." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Adhesive  Seed. 

As  the  officers  of  the  British  ship  Samarang 
were  surveying  the  seas  around  Borneo,  they 
landed  on  a  small  island,  which  they  named 
Bird  Island,  from  the  numerous  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  found  upon  it.  The  cause 
of  this  unusual  quantity  of  bones,  &c,  was 
explained  by  their  finding  a  bird  fastened  by 
the  seed  vessels  of  one  of  the  trees,  a  species 
of  Pisonia.  These  seed  vessels  are  covered 
■with  very  minute  recurved  hooks,  which  are 
impregnated  with  a  sticky  resinous  matter,  and 
the  hooks  and  resin  together  are  as  effective  in 
capturing  the  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  as 
bird-lime.  The  bird  settling  on  the  tree,  first 
finds  the  lips  of  the  feathers  caught,  and,  in 
the  struggle  to  release  itself  becomes  more 
completely  hampered  ;  the  one  which  they 
found  surprised  by  these  seed-vessels  had  been 
entangled  between  the  wings  on  the  back,  and 
was  utterly  incapacitated  for  flight;  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  that  stale. 

The  peculiarly  adhesive  power  of  the  seed 
vessels  of  this  Pisonia,  is  no  doubt  the  means 
.  provided  by  Providence  for  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  same 
object  is  etfected  in  the  same  way,  in  several 
of  our  common  plants.  The  fruit  of  the  bur- 
dock is  surrounded  with  little  hooks  ;  so  also 
is  that  of  the  Myosotis  Virginiana,  common- 
ly called  Beggar's  lice,  and  everyone  who  has 
walked  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  through 
places  where  it  abounds,  has  (bund  his  cloth- 
ing more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  it. 

The  Musang  (Vicerra  Musanga.) — "In 
many  of  his  manners  he  resembled  the  Man 
gusta  or  Indian  Ichneumon,  placing  his  nose 
low,  and  trailing  his  tail  along  the  ground 
When  annoyed,  however,  he  arched  his  back, 
bristled  his  hairs  and  dilated  his  tail  in  the 
manner  of  an  angry  cat,  and  would  spit  und 


bite  very  severely.  He  would  also  gambol 
like  a  kitten,  and  bite  the  fingers  gently  with 
his  sharp  white  teeth.  He  climbed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
rigging  of  the  ship.  He  was  an  inquisitive 
and  cunning  little  animal,  ferreting  out  every 
thing  edible,  rifling  the  messes  of  the  seamen, 
especially  their  sugar,  and  sucking  the  eggs 
belonging  to  the  stewards.  For  these  petty 
thefts  he  has  been  flung  overboard  several 
times,  but  swimming  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
he  ascended  by  the  rudder  chains,  shook  him- 
self and  resumed  his  ordinary  peculations.  On 
one  occasion  an  enemy  having  thrown  him 
into  the  sea,  a  friendly  cook  gave  him  a  rope, 
when  he  climbed  nimbly  inboard  and  was 
saved.  One  ill-fated  day  he  ventured  into  the 
precincts  of  the  captain's  cabin,  in  pursuit  of  a 
rat,  overthrew  some  bottles,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, being  detected  in  the  yet  more  heinous 
offence  of  stealing  the  captain's  pigeons,  his 
death-warrant  was  signed,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly executed  by  the  sentry  of  the  galley. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  poor  Musang's  cun- 
ning, I  may  mention  that  he  was  observed  to 
descend  into  a  boat,  purloin  a  Banana,  quietly 
stow  it  among  the  booms,  and  repeat  the  pro 
cess  till  he  had  accumulated  a  pretty  large 
store,  when  he  leisurely  commenced  consum- 
ing the  grateful  fruit." — Voyage  of  The  Sa- 
marang. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  172.) 
AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. "  Active,  manly  plays  are  not  popular 
in  the  South,  and  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
cricket-match  or  regatta,  going  to  a  bowling 
alley  or  five's  court,  to  exhibit  their  strength 
and  skill,  they  lift  beams  headed  with  heavy 
stones  to  prove  their  brawn,  or  kick  up  their 
heels  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock.  The  out-door 
amusements  of  gentlemen  consist  in  flying 
kites,  carrying  birds  on  perches,  sauntering 
hand  in  hand  through  the  fields,  or  lazily 
boating  on  the  water;  while  pitching  coppers, 
fighting  crickets  or  quailsjucking  a  shuttle- 
cock, snapping  sticks,  crTueking  stonos,  01 
guessing  the  number  of  seeds  in  an  orange,  are 
plays  for  lads. 

"  Gambling  is  universal.  Hucksters  at  the 
road-side  are  provided  with  a  cup  and  saucer, 
and  the  clicking  of  their  dice  is  heard  at  every 
corner.  Gaming-houses  are  opened  by  scores, 
their  keepers  paying  a  bribe  to  the  local  offi- 
cers, who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very 
severe  against  what  they  were  brought  up  in 
and  daily  practise  ;  and  women  in  the  privacy 
of  their  apartments  while  away  their  time  at 
cards  and  dominoes.  Porters  play  by  the 
wayside  while  waiting  for  employment,  and 
hardly  have  the  retinue  of  an  officer  seen  their 
superiors  enter  the  house,  than  they  pull  out 
their  cards  or  dice,  and  squat  down  to  a  game. 
The  most  common  game  played  at  Canton  is 
called  /u/t  tan  or  quadrating  cash,  and  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  almost  childish.  The  keeper  of 
the  table  is  provided  with  a  pile  of  bright  coin, 


of  which  he  takes  a  double  handful,  and  lays 
them  on  the  table,  covering  them  with  a  bowl ! 
The  persons  standing  outside  the  rail  guess 
the  remainder  there  will  be,  after  the  pile  has 
been  divided  by  four;  whether  1,  2,  3,  or 
ing,  the  guess  and  stake  of  each  person 
being  recorded  by  a  clerk.  Twenty  people 
can  play  at  it  as  easily  as  two. 

"  Combats  between  crickets  are  contested 
with  great  spirit,  and  tubfuls  of  them  are 
caught  in  the  autumn,  and  sold  in  the  streets 
to  supply  gamesters.  Two  well-chosen  com- 
batants are  put  into  a  basin,  and  irritated  with 
a  straw,  until  they  rush  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  fury,  chirruping  as  they  make  the 
onset,  and  the  battle  seldom  ends  without  a 
tragical  result  in  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Quails 
are  also  trained  to  mortal  combat;  two  are 
placed  on  a  railed  table,  on  which  a  handful 
of  millet  has  been  strown,  and  as  soon  as  one 
picks  up  a  kernel,  the  other  flies  at  him  with 
beak,  claws,  and  wings,  and  the  struggle  is 
kept  up  till  one  retreats  by  hopping  into  the 
hand  of  his  disappointed  owner.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  are  occasionally  betted  upon  these 
cricket  or  quail  fights,  which  if  not  as  sublime, 
are  perhaps  less  inhuman  than  the  pugilistic 
fights  and  bull-baits  of  Christian  countries, 
while  both  show  the  same  brutal  love  of  sport 
at  the  expense  of  life.  The  flying  of  paper 
kites  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  men  as  well 
children  ;  they  are  made  in  imitation  of  birds, 
butterflies,  lizards,  and  other  living  creatures, 
and  flown  in  a  manner  that  is  unequalled  ; 
contrivances  are  sometimes  attached  to  make 
a  whistling  sound  in  the  air. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  remarked,  that  no 
man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  amusements.  The 
absence  of  some  of  the  violent  and  gladiatorial 
sports  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  doubtful  questions  by  ordeals  or  duels  ; 
the  general  dislike  of  a  resort  to  force,  their 
inability  to  cope  with  enemies  of  vastly  less 
resources  and  number,  and  the  comparative 
disestecm  of  warlike  achievements,  all  indicate 
the  peaceful  traits  of  Chinese  character.  Duels 
are  unknown,  assassinations  are  infrequent, 
betting  on  horse-races  is  still  to  begin;  and 
when  two  persons  fall  out  upon  a  matter,  after 
a  vast  variety  of  gesture  and  huge  vociferation 
of  opprobrium,  they  will  blow  off  their  wrath, 
and  separate  almost  without  touching  each 
other." 

SOME  CONTRARIETIES 

in  their  ideas  and  customs  from  those  practis- 
ed among  ourselves,  have  frequently  been  no- 
ticed  by  travellers,  a  few  of  which  are  grouped 
in  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  On  inquiring  of  the  boatman  in  which  di- 
rection Macao  lay,  I  was  answered  west- north; 
and  the  wind,  he  added,  was  east-south.  We 
do  not  say  so  in  Europe,  thought  I.  But  ima- 
gine my  surprise  when  in  explaining  the  utility 
of  the  compass,  he  said  that  the  needle  pointed 
south.  On  landing,  the  first  object  that  attract- 
ed my  attention  was  a  military  officer,  who 
wore  an  embroidered  petticoat,  with  a  string 
of  beads  around  his  neck,  and  a  fan  in  his 
hand.  His  insignia  of  rank  was  a  peacock 
feather  pointing  downwards,  instead  of  a  plume 
turning  upwards,  and  a  button  on  the  apex  of 
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his  sugar-loaf  cap,  instead  of  a  star  on  his 
breast,  or  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders;  and  it 
was  with  some  dismay  I  observed  him  mount 
on  the  right  side  of  his  horse.  Several  scab- 
bards hung  from  his  belt,  which,  of  course,  I 
thought  must  contain  dress-swords  or  dirks, 
but  on  venturing  near  through  the  orowd,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  chopsticks  and  a 
knife-handle  slicking  out  of  one,  and  soon  his 
fan  was  folded  up  and  put  into  the  other ; 
whereupon  1  concluded  he  was  going  to  a  din- 
ner instead  of  a  review.  The  natives  around 
me  had  all  shaved  their  hair  on  the  front  of 
their  heads,  and  let  it  grow  long  behind  ;  many 
of  them  did  not  shave  their  faces,  but  their 
mustaches  grew  over  their  mouths,  and  lest 
some  straggling  hairs  should  diverge  cheek- 
ways,  the  owners  were  busily  employed  pull- 
ing them  down.  We  arrange  our  toilets  dif- 
ferently, thought  I  ;  but  I  acknowledged  the 
happy  device  of  chop-sticks,  which  enabled 
these  gentlemen  to  put  their  food  inlo  the 
mouth  endwise  underneath  this  natural  fringe. 

"  On  my  way  to  the  hotel,  I  saw  a  group  of 
old  people,  some  of  whom  wore  grey  beards; 
a  few  were  chirruping  and  chuckling  to  sing- 
ing-birds, which  they  carried  perched  on  a 
stick  or  in  cages,  others  were  catching  flies  to 
feed  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party 
seemed  to  be  delightfully  employed  in  Hying 
fantastic  paper  kites  ;  while  a  group  of  boys 
were  gravely  looking  on  and  regarding  these 
innocent  occupations  of  their  seniors  with  the 
most  serious  and  gratified  attention. 

"  As  I  had  come  to  the  country  to  reside  for 
some  time,  I  made  inquiries  respecting  a  teach- 
er, and  happily  found  one  who  understood 
English.  On  entering,  he  stood  at  the  door, 
and  instead  of  coming  forward  and  shaking  my 
hands,  he  politely  bowed  and  shook  his  own, 
clasping  them  before  him.  I  looked  upon  this 
mode  as  »  decided  improvement,  especially  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated. 
I  knew  1  was  to  study  a  language  without  an 
alphabet,  but  was  somewhat  astonished  to  see 
him  begin  at  what  [  considered  to  be  the  end 
of  the  book.  He  read  the  date  of  publication, 
the  fifth  year,  tenth  month,  and  first  day. 
We  arrange  our  dates  differently,  1  observed, 
and  begged  him  to  read  ;  which  he  did  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  proceeding  from  right  to  left. 
You  have  an  odd  book  here,  remarked  I,  tak- 
ing it  up;  what  is  the  price?  A  dollar  and 
eight  thirds,  said  he.  Upon  which  I  counted 
out  $3f,  and  went  on  looking  at  it.  The  pa- 
per was  printed  only  on  one  side  ;  the  running 
title  was  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  page  ;  the  paging  was  near  the 
bottom  ;  the  number  and  contents  of  the  chap- 
ters were  at  their  ends ;  the  marginal  notes  on 
the  top,  where  the  blank  was  double  the  size 
of  that  at  the  foot ;  and  a  broad  black  line 
across  the  middle  of  each  page,  separated  the 
two  works  composing  the  volume,  instead  of 
one  being  printed  after  the  other.  The  back 
was  open  and  sewed  outside,  and  the  name  of 
the  work  written  on  the  bottom  edge.  You 
have  given  me  too  much,  said  he,  handing  me 
$2j  ;  and  then  explained,  that  eight-thirds  was 
eight  divided  by  three,  or  only  three-eighths. 
I  asked  him  for  his  address.  He  took  out  a 
red  card,  as  big  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  instead  of 


a  neat  white  strip,  and  wrote  Wu  Tanguen.J 
I  thought  your  name  was  Mr.  Wu  ;  why  do 
you  write  your  name  wrong  end  first?  inquir- 
ed I.  It  is  you  who  are  wrong,  replied  he ; 
look  in  your  own  directory,  where  alone  you 
write  names  as  they  should  be,  placing  the 
honoured  family  name  first. 

"  I  could  only  say, — customs  differ  ;  and 
giving  back  the  book,  begged  him  to  speak  of 
ceremony.  He  commenced;  When  you  receive 
a  distinguished  guest,  do  not  fail  to  place  him 
on  your  left,  for  that  is  the  seat  of  honour ; 
and  be  cautious  not  to  uncover  the  head,  as  it 
would  be  an  unbecoming  act  of  familiarity. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  my  established  no- 
tions;  but  when  he  re-opened  the  volume  and 
read,  The  most  learned  men  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  human  understanding  is  in  the 
belly,  I  exclaimed,  Better  say  it  is  in  the  feet  ! 
and  immediately  shut  up  the  book,  dismissing 
him  until  another  day,  for  this  shocked  all  my 
principles  of  correct  philosophy. 

"On  going  abroad,  I  met  so  many  things 
contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, that  I  readily  assented  to  a  friend's  ob- 
servation, That  the  Chinese  were  our  antipo- 
des in  many  things  besides  location.  Indeed, 
said  1,  they  are  so.  Look  !  there's  a  woman 
in  trowsers,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  pet- 
ticoats ;  she  is  smoking  a  segar,  and  they  are 
fanning  themselves.  But  1  was  taught  not  to 
trust  to  appearances  too  much,  as  on  passing, 
I  saw  the  latter  wore  tight  under-garments. 
We  soon  after  met  the  steward  of  the  house 
dressed  in  white,  and  I  stopped  to  ask  him 
what  merry-making  he  was  invited  to.  With 
a  look  of  the  deepest  concern  he  told  me  he 
was  then  returning  from  his  father's  funeral. 
Soon  we  passed  where  we  heard  sobbing  and 
crying,  and  I  inquired  who  was  ill  ;  the  man, 
suppressing  a  smile,  said,  It  is  a  girl  about 
leaving  home  to  be  married,  who  is  lamenting 
with  her  fellows. 

"  I  thought,  after  these  unlucky  essays,  I 
would  ask  no  more  questions,  but  use  my  eyes 
instead.  Looking  into  a  shop,  I  saw  a  stout 
fellow  sewing  lace  on  a  bonnet  for  a  Portu- 
guese lady  ;  and  going  on  to  the  landing-place, 
behold  !  all  the  ferry-boats  were  rowed  by  wo- 
men, and  from  a  passage  boat  just  arrived,  I 
saw  the  females  get  out  of  the  cabin  in  the 
bow.  What  are  we  coming  to  next?  said  I, 
and  just  then,  saw  a  carpenter  take  his  foot- 
rule  out  of  hi^tocking  to  measure  some  tim- 
ber which  his  apprentice  was  cutting  with  a 
saw  whose  blade  was  set  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  frame.  Before  the  door  sat  a 
man  busily  engaged  in  whitening  the  thick 
soles  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  That's  a  shoe-white, 
I  suppose,  said  I  ;  and  he  answers  to  the  shoe- 
black of  other  lands.    Just  so,  said  my  friend 

"  In  the  alleys  called  streets,  the  signs  stood 
on"  their  ends,  and  the  pigs  were  packed  in 
baskets ;  the  shops  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
fronts  and  ejected  their  inmates  into  the  streets, 
where  they  were  eating,  cooking,  working, 
selling,  and  sleeping  in  every  imaginable  way 
Along  came  an  acquaintance  of  my  friend's 
accompanying  a  splendidly  carved  coffin. 
Who's  dead?  asked  he.  No  man  hab  die,  re 
plied  the  celestial,  this  one  piece  coffin  I  pre 
sent  my  ole  fader  ;  'spose  he  die,  he  can  use 


him.  So,  rejoined  my  friend,  how  muchy 
price  can  catchee  one  all  same  for  that  ?  I 
tinky,  said  the  other,  can  catchee  one  alia 
same  so  fashion  one  tousand  dollar  so. 

"Do  you  call  that  gibberish  English  or 
Chinese?  said  I ;  for  the  language  sounded  no 
less  strange  than  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
coffin  to  a  father,  differed  from  my  notions  of 
filial  affection.  That's  the  pure  Canton-Eng- 
lish, said  he.  Come,  let  us  go  home,  said  I, 
for  I  am  getting  dizzy,  and  shall  soon  be  up- 
side down  in  this  strange  country." 

"In  summing  up  the  moral  traits  of  Chinese 
character,  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the 
enumeration  of  its  oddities,  we  must  necessa- 
rily compare  it  with  that  perfect  standard 
given  us  from  above.  While  their  contrarie- 
ties indicate  a  different  external  civilization,  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  morals  proves 
their  similarity  to  their  fellow-men  in  the  linea- 
ments of  a  fallen  and  depraved  nature.  As 
among  other  people,  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
virtue  and  vice  are  blended.  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter traits  of  their  character  have  been  remark- 
ably developed.  They  have  attained,  by  the 
observance  of  peace  and  good  order,  to  a  high 
degree  of  security  for  life  and  property ;  the 
various  classes  of  society  are  linked  together 
in  a  remarkably  homogeneous  manner,  by  the 
diffusion  of  education  and  property,  and  equa- 
lity of  competition  for  office;  and  industry  re- 
ceives its  just  reward  of  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter,  with  a  uniformity  which  encourages 
its  constant  exertion.  If  any  one  asks  how 
they  have  reached  this  point,  we  would  prima- 
rily ascribe  it  to  the  blessing  of  the  Governor 
of  the  nations,  who  has,  for  his  own  purposes, 
continued  one  people  down  to  the  present  time 
from  remote  antiquity.  The  roots  of  society 
among  them  have  never  been  broken  up  by 
emigration  or  the  overflowing  conquest  of  a 
superior  race ;  but  have  been  fully  settled  in  a 
great  regard  for  the  family  compact  and  deep 
reverence  for  parents  and  superiors.  Educa- 
tion has  strengthened  and  disseminated  the 
morality  they  had,  and  God  has  blessed  their 
filial  piety,  by  making  their  days-long  in  the 
land  which  he  has  given  them. 

"  When,  however, these  traitshavebeen  men- 
tioned, the  Chinese  are  still  more  left  without 
excuse  for  their  wickedness  ;  since,  being  with- 
out law,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  they 
have  always  known  better  than  they  have 
done.  With  a  general  regard  for  outward  de- 
cency, they  are  vile  and  polluted  in  a  shocking 
degree  ;  their  conversation  is  full  of  filthy  ex- 
pressions, and  their  lives  of  impure  acts.  As 
long  as  they  love  to  wallow  in  this  filth,  they 
cannot  advance,  and  all  experience  proves  that 
nothing  but  the  gospel  can  cleanse  and  purify 
its  fountain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  The  Christian  character  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity,  that 
abject  spirit,  and  those  narrow  views,  which 
those  who  know  it  not,  ascribe  to  it." 


To  suffer  with  Christ  is  a  mysterious  privi- 
lege alike  inaccessible  and  unintelligible  to  the 
carnal  mind. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Poetry  of  the  Early  Friends. 

Of  the  many  writers  of  rhymes  among  early 
Friends,  there  are  scarcely  any  to  be  found 
whose  compositions  were  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Many  of  them  contain  passages  well 
expressed,  and  lines  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  ;  and  yet  most  of  it  is  but  prose 
jingled,  in  whicht  he  thought,  having  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  certain  measure,  is  weakened  and 
involved.  Exception  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  one  or  two.  A  few  pieces  signed  M.  M., 
supposed  to  be  Martin  Mason's,  and  some  with 
his  name  in  full,  might  be  spared.  I  propose 
selecting  for  "  The  Friend"  two  of  his  compo- 
sitions. The  first  one  is  at  the  close  of  a 
plain,  honest,  "  Expostulation  with  the  Bishops 
in  England,  concerning  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers  ;  with  a  few 
wholesome  words  of  exhortation  and  advice, 
tending  to  unite  them  and  us  in  one  true  spi- 
ritual worship,"  issued  in  1662.  The  poem  is 
an  address  to  Christian  Charity. 

Love  is  a  virtue  that  endures  forever  ; 
A  link  of  matchless  jewels  none  can  sever. 
Had  I  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels  too, — 
If  Love  were  wanting,  what  good  could  I  do? 
Love  far  surmounts  all  earthly  diadems, 
Though  decked  with  pearls,  with  notices,  and  with 
gems. 

Love  is  the  life  of  all  beneath  the  sun; 
Love  must  the  laurel  wear,  when  all  is  done. 
Love's  eye  is  tender ;  Love  doth  gently  draw 
The  mind  to  God,  without  a  penal  law. 
Love  thinks  no  ill;  Love  never  did  invent 
Fines,  praemunire,  gaols  nor  banishment. 
For  innocence; — Love  hath  no  spleen  nor  gall, 
But  like  the  royal  sun,  Love  shines  on  all. 

The  piece  which  follows  was  originally 
printed  in  the  same  year  as  a  postscript  to  "  A 
song  of  Sion,"  written  by  John  Grave,  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  published  in  London,  and  the 
postscript  has  M.  M.  signed  to  it. 

Come  powerful  God,  O  come  thou  Holy  One ! 

Possess  thy  kingdom,  and  enjoy  thy  throne. 

How  long  O  righteous  Father,  glorious  King, 

Shall  Babel  in  her  rjlory  sit  and  sing, 

And  tower  and  vaunt  herself  upon  the  wing? 

Sits  not  thy  Sion  weeping  in  the  dust, 
While  the  proud  gentiles,  Lord,  oppress  the  just? 
Thou  scest  the  tears  of  thy  afflicted  seed, 
Thou  hc.irest  the  groans  of  Sion  in  her  need, 
Is  she  not  clothed  in  her  mourning  weed  ? 

Does  not  thy  piercing  eye,  pure  God,  behold 
How  Babel  builders  brave  it,  and  are  bold  ? 
Does  not  proud  Babel  all  her  forces  bend 
Gainst  every  one  that  is  thy  Sion's  friend? 
When  shall  the  harlot  come  unto  her  end  ? 

Ah,  how  docs  mischief  in  her  bosom  boil  ? 

How  do  her  merchants  hunt  for  prey  and  spoil  ? 
Ah  !  have  they  not  already,  Lord,  begun 
To  spoil  thy  people  in  the  open  sun, 
And  glory  in  it,  as  for  deeds  well  done  ? 

Do  they  not  snares  and  wicked  laws  invent, 

Fine,  prcmuniro,  yea,  and  banishment? 

Is  this  the  worst  thing,  that  the  wolf  intends 
To  the  meek,  harmless,  helpless  ones,  thy  friends? 
Save  Lord,  or  else  his  wrath  in  murder  ends  ! 

Oh  !  save  thy  remnant,  let  thy  powerful  arm 
Preserve  thy  sutTcring  seed,  that  means  no  harm. 

Lord  spare  the  people;  open  thou  their  cyex 

Who  only  to  do  evil  yet  are  wise; 

O!  that  thy  Seed  in  such,  in  power  might  rise  ! 


Then  should  oppressors  know,  that  we  are  thine, 
The  harmless  branches  of  thy  lovely  vine: 
Did  they  our  innocency,  Lord,  behold, 
Would  they  count  that  for  copper  which  is  gold  ? 
Would  they  thus  worry  sheep  of  thy  true  fold  ? 

Clear  thou  the  eyesight,  Lord,  of  such  as  be, 
Through  want  of  knowledge,  enemies  to  thee  ; 
Limit  the  proud,  insulting,  restless  waves,— 
The  desperately  wicked  one  that  braves 
And   vaunts   against   thee — thy   poor  servant 
craves. 

Support  thy  Sion,  let  her  holy  faith 

Sound  a  defiance  to  the  dragon's  wrath  : 

Fill  Sion  with  true  zeal,  let  it  be  known, 
The  tender  suffering  babes,  Lord  are  thy  own  ; 
Be  thou  their  armour,  then  thy  will  be  done. 

Fill  thou  the  hearts  of  thine,  pure  God,  with  love, 
With  patience,  meekness,  wisdom  from  above ; 
Let  not  thy  weakest  follower  be  beguiled 
Through  Satan's  wiles;  let  not  his  faith  be  foiled  ; 
Make  all  thine  valiant  Lord,  for  thee,  yet  mild. 

And  as  for  me,  thou  know'st  I  am  a  worm, 
Lord  let  me  feel  thy  presence  in  the  storm  ; 

My  wants,  my  weaknesses,  to  thee  are  known  ; 

Supply  what's  wanting,  am  not  I  thy  own  ? 

Ah,  help  me,  that  I  may  not  lose  the  crown  ! 

I  see  the  furnace  must  be  hotter  yet, 

Lord  so  be  it : 
Preserve  the  metal,  burn  but  up  the  dross, 

And  then  what  loss  ? 
Thy  gold  refined,  there's  comfort  in  the  cross. 
Polish  thy  jewels,  Lord,  unto  thy  praise  ; 
So  thou  but  shine  upon  me  with  thy  rays, 
What  is  it,  if  for  thee  I  end  my  days. 
25th  of  Sixth  month,  1662. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  173) 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Peter  Yarnall  dated 
Seventh  month  29th,  1783,  after  mentioning 
that  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a  visit  to  New 
York,  Daniel  Offley  adds  :  — 

"  Not  long  since,  I  returned  with  my  friend 
George  Dillwyn  from  the  tour  I  now  have  in 
prospect.  But,  finding  a  too  anxious  desire 
after  home,  [  returned  too  early, — to  my 
wounding.  Oh  !  dear  friend,  there  is  need  fur 
us  to  mind  the  pointing  of  the  Lord's  finger, 
both  in  going  out  and  coming  in  :  to  be  wholly 
unshackled  from  all  the  cumbering  things  of 
this  world,  and  to  be  given  up  to  his  appoint- 
ment and  direction.  If  this  was  more  the  situ- 
ation and  state  of  such  as  are  at  times  made 
use  of,  as  instruments  in  his  holy  hand, —  how 
many  shining  stars  would  there  be,  whose 
brightness  would  have  a  tendency  to  overawe 
those  clouds  of  darkness,  which  sometimes  do 
overspread  our  Sion.  1  feel  a  necessity  for 
myself,  to  be  more  devoted  in  heart  to  run, 
with  a  becoming  cheerfulness  and.  resignation, 
the  ways  of  his  requiring,  whereby  my  strength 
might  more  increase.  For,  how  subtle  is  the 
adversary  in  his  atlempls  to  draw  us  back  into 
captivity  and  thraldom  !  So  that  I  have  some- 
times, when  in  low  desponding  moments,  been 
ready  to  query,  who  is  able  for  these  things? 

"  But  we  have  a  merciful  God  to  deal  with, 
who,  when  he  has  tried  the  integrity  of  our 
hearts,  will  arise  in  his  mighty  power,  and  put 
to  flight  the  enemy  :  and  thus  our  souls,  wea- 
ried with  exercise,  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
short,  but  precious  Sabbath.    May  I,  with 


thee,  dear  ftiend,  ever  press  forward  through 
these  crowds  of  opposition,  which  I  believe 
neither  of  us  are  exempt  from,  that  so,  nei- 
ther heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor 
powers,  things  present  nor  to  come,  may  ever 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  As  this  becomes  our  daily  con- 
cern, I  humbly  hope  that  way  will  be  made 
for  the  remnant  of  God's  Israel  to  pass  through 
as  on  dry  land,  to  the  praise  of  his  holy 
Name." 

Many  another  Friend  beside  Daniel  Offley, 
has  retired  from  fields  of  service  to  which  they 
were  called  before  they  were  quite  released. 
Henry  Drinker  of  Philadelphia,  writing  to 
Samuel  Neale,  under  date  Third  month  10th, 
1788,  says :  "  Our  valuable  friend  Samuel 
Emlen  haih  visited  my  dwelling  twice  this  day. 
He  is  as  thou  must  have  known  him,  often  fee- 
ble in  body,  but  continues  to  be  a  vessel  cho- 
sen and  appointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
authority  thereof,  frequently  animated  and 
strengthened  to  the  admiration  of  many.  Ever 
since  his  last  return  from  your  land  he  appears 
at  times  much  bowed  under  a  sense  of  a  too 
hasty  escape,  and  an  apprehension  that  he 
must  yet  give  up  to  visit  some  parts  of  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain  once  more." 

We  are  all  liable  to  be  led  astray,  when  we 
allow  our  reason  to  take  the  place  of  revela- 
tion, and  let  our  own  idea  of  fitness  govern  us 
in  things  where  simple  obedience  is  required 
at  our  hands. 

We  are  told  by  George  Fox  in  his  Journal 
that  in  the  year  1648,  being  at  Mansfield  in 
Nottingham,  he  felt  a  concern  to  go  and  speak 
to  a  company  of  Justices,  who  were  there  sit- 
ting "  about  hiring  servants."  The  burden  on 
the  mind  of  George  to  deliver  was,  a  warning 
to  them  not  to  "oppress  the  servants  in  their 
wages."  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Di- 
vine Master  he  started  towards  th»inn  where 
they  met,  but  on  coming  near  and  finding  a 
company  of  fiddlers  in  the  same  house,  his  faith 
failed  him,  and  he  turned  back,  thinking  that 
lime  not  seasonable  for  so  serious  a  subject 
as  he  wished  to  bring  to  their  notice.  With 
the  prospect  of  returning  in  the  morning,  he 
turned  from  the  performance  of  present  dutv. 
In  the  morning  when  he  came  to  the  inn,  he 
found  that  the  justices  had  departed.  Under 
the  feelings  produced  by  this  information,  he 
became  so  blind  he  could  not  see.  The  tavern- 
keeper  informed  him  the  justices  were  to  sit 
that  day  at  a  village  eight  miles  from  Mans- 
field. His  concern  to  see  them  still  continued, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  being  yet  able  to  per- 
form his  duty,  his  hope  revived,  and  his  sight 
began  to  be  restored.  In  the  present  strengih 
and  vision  afforded,  he  commenced  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  towards  the  village  named. 
He  reached  the  place,  and  entered  the  room 
where  the  justices  were  sitting  with  many  ser- 
vants before  them.  In  the  power  and  autho- 
rity given  him  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered  his 
warning  to  the  justices,  and  then  exhorted  the 
servants  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties,  serving  in  all  honesty. 
Those  addressed,  received  his  exhortation  and 
warning  with  kindness  and  attention. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1782,  Sarah  Grubb 
(wife  of  Robert)  being  on  her  way  to  Ireland 
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with  her  husband,  took  passage  from  Holy- 
head for  Dublin.  It  was  a  stormy  time,  and 
the  vessel  they  were  in  after  beating  about  for 
fourteen  hours  at  sea,  returned  back  to  Holy- 
head. Sarah  was  very  sick,  but  soon  found 
a  concern  came  on  her  to  have  a  meeting  at 
that  place.  She  thought  herself  from  weak- 
ness entirely  unable  to  perform  this  apparent 
duty.  She  says,  "  I  was  afraid,  but  I  think  I 
was  not  rebellious.  In  the  depth  of  distress,  I 
offered  myself  as  one  unable  to  answer  the  re- 
quiring, hoping  the  offering  would  be  accepted, 
and  that  some  ram  would  be  caught  in  the 
thicket.  Here  the  call  seemed  renewed  to 
obedience,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  I  saw  that 
if  anything  short  of  the  demand  was  offered, 
though  I  even  exerted  myself  in  faithfulness  in 
Ireland,  as  I  promised  to  do,  I  might  be  suffer- 
ed to  fall  into  a  snare,  and  return  from  thence, 
instead  of  the  reward  of  peace,  with  the  query, 
Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hands  ?  Pre- 
sent obedience,  and  subservience  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Truth  on  our  minds,  is  no  doubt  what 
will  preserve  us  in  this  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire." 

Their  first  sailing  from  Holyhead  had  been 
on  Fourth-day, — on  Sixth-day  they  tried  it 
again,  although  Sarah  Grubb  believed  from 
her  feelings  that  they  would  not  then  get  away 
from  that  place.  When  they  cleared  the  har- 
bour, the  wind  turned  against  them,  and  to  all 
appearance  the  vessel  was  in  great  danger  of 
foundering.  Sarah  says,  "  I  lay  as  quietly  as 
I  could,  beholding  the  wonders  of  an  Almighty 
hand,  concerning  us ;  and  in  the  deeps,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally.  I  felt  myself  a 
Jonah,  when  the  people  were  crying,  that  there 
was  one  on  board ;  and  all  was  tremendous 
about  me.  The  danger  we  were  in  was  evi- 
dent, but  my  hope  never  failed  me ;  which  I 
esteemed  an  unspeakable  favour,  and  which 
led  me  to  a  greater  willingness  than  I  had  be- 
fore felt,  to  give  up  to  the  meeting,  or  any- 
thing else  that  was  required.  We  were  out 
this  time  but  about  four  hours,  and  after  we 
landed,  a  large  merchant  ship  was  wrecked  in 
our  sight,  but  no  lives  lost.  My  situation  now 
became  awful ;  there  seemed  no  way  but  re- 
signedness  to  the  meeting,  and  that  I  could  not 
see  was  to  be  till  First-day." 

On  First-day  morning  they  prepared  for 
sailing  again,  but  a  storm  came  up,  and  the 
captain  durst  not  attempt  to  leave  the  harbour. 
So  Sarah  and  her  husband  engaged  an  empty 
house  near  the  inn  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated, and  notice  was  given  that  they  were 
going  to  sit  in  Friends'  usual  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  they  were  willing  others  should 
sit  with  them.  The  meeting  was  held,  and 
through  the  efficacious  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
it  proved  a  time  of  comfort.  The  people,  of 
whom  many  collected,  were  desirous  of  another 
meeting,  and  one  was  appointed  for  the  even- 
ing. This,  Sarah  says,  "  was  crowned  with 
good,  and  the  melting  operation  of  Truth  ap- 
peared to  be  experienced  by  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  behaved  with  great  solidity.  The 
next  evening  tide  suited  for  our  passage,  and 
with  peaceful  minds  we  embarked,  and  were 
but  nine  hours  from  bay  to  bay." 

We  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  many  reli- 
gious engagements  of  Daniel  OfHey  during  his 


short  life.  In  the  Eleventh  month,  1786,  he 
and  Samuel  Emlen  left  Philadelphia  for  Bar- 
badoes,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands. At  Barbadoes  they  were  received  with 
kindness,  and  particularly  so  by  the  governor 
of  the  island.  They  found  that  the  great  hur- 
ricane of  1780  had  blown  down  all  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  Friends,  which  were  five  in 
number.  Preparations  were,  however,  then 
making  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

The  memorial  of  Daniel  Offley  says,  that  in 
this  visit  to  the  islands,  and  in  his  labours  in 
many  of  the  meetings  on  this  continent,  his 
service  was  "to  the  satisfaction  and  edification 
of  those  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast ;  [he] 
being  often,  through  deep  baptism,  led  into 
close  searching  labour  with  the  indolent  and 
lukewarm  professors  of  the  blessed  Truth." 

About  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month,  1793, 
the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  it  was  evidently  spreading  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  was  generally  quickly 
mortal  in  its  effects,  a  great  degree  of  public 
terror  was  raised.  By  the  26th,  vast  numbers 
of  the  citizens  began  to  remove,  and  for  many 
days  the  public  roads  leading  from  the  city 
were  thronged  with  vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
laden  with  people  and  furniture.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  fled  with  their 
families  ;  but  there  were  others  who  believed  it 
their  duty  to  remain, — some  as  a  testimony  to 
their  belief  in  the  superintending  providence  of 
the  Most  High,  and  others  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  needy.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Daniel  Offley.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  original  volunteers  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens to  assist  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the 
general  oversight  of  the  greatly  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  living,  or  were  taken  down  with  the 
distemper  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  joined  them. 
To  walk  about  the  street  at  this  time  with  any 
degree  of  composure  and  peacefulness,  requir- 
ed great  command  of  nerves,  or  a  great  faith 
in  Him  who  alone  can  control  "  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  To  hear  whilst 
walking,  the  bells  of  the  different  places  of 
worship  .tolling  unceasingly,  for  the  members 
of  their  respective  congregations,  who  were 
hourly  dropping  one  by  one  into  eternity, — to 
see  the  yeliow  flags  waving  on  all  sides,  and 
other  marks  of  sickness  within,  on  win- 
dows and  doors  through  all  the  streets,  and  to 
meet  at  every  corner  the  hearse  with  its  dead, 
or  the  sick-cart  conveying  its  sick  and  dying 
to  the  hospital,  were  evident  tokens  of  morta- 
lity, sufficiently  striking  to  appal  the  bravest. 
Yet  amid  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  in  the 
performance  of  his  Christian  duty,  Daniel  Of- 
fley continued  his  almost  unabated  labour  in 
visiting  the  sick,  ministering  to  their  physical 
wants,  and  as  ability  was  afforded,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  them,  in  fresh- 
ness and  power..  With  some  he  could  re- 
joice even  whilst  mourning  that  they  were 
about  putting  off"  mortality.  Calling  on  the 
19th  of  the  Ninth  month,  on  Sarah  Rodman, 
a  young  woman  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  been  taken  with  the  prevailing  fever 
the  previous  day,  he  had  to  tell  her  of  the 
comfort  it  had  afforded  him,  to  feel  that  she 


was  favoured  with  quietness  and  tranquillity, 
and  to  know  that  she  had  not  at  that  awful 
time  to  learn  where  to  look  for  relief  in  her 
distress,  or  how  to  pray  to  Him  who  alone 
could  deliver  or  save.  In  his  visits  to  the  sick 
he  called  almost  daily  upon  her.  At  one  time 
he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee;  and  1  be- 
lieve he  will  be  with  thee  as  thy  Caretaker, 
thy  Supporter,  and  thy  Comforter,  however 
the  present  illness  may  terminate."  At  an- 
other time  he  was  bowed  in  awful  supplication 
in  her  chamber  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
wherein  in  fervency  of  spirit,  he  made  inter- 
cession that  she  might  be  supported  on  the  bed 
of  languishing,  have  her  spirit  raised  above  (he 
fear  of  death,  and  centered  in  safety  with  her 
God.  He  felt  himself  clothed  wiih  sympathy 
also  with  the  relatives  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
To  Hannah  Fisher,  sister  of  Sarah  Rodman, 
he  was  on  different  occasions  drawn  to  admin- 
ister the  word  of  consolation.  He  affection- 
ately desired  her  on  the  25th,  to  seek  after 
resignation,  saying  in  relation  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  her  sister's  speedy  decease,  "  It  is  in- 
deed a  close  trial,  and  many  of  thy  friends  feel 
for  thee;  but  as  I  have  told  thee  before, — and 
now  have  no  disposition  to  recall  it, — she  is 
the  Lord's,  and  let  him  take  her.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  enter  into  the  full  fruition  of 
that  joy  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
She  will  be  released  from  a  troublesome  world, 
and  centered  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  This  is 
my  faith  concerning  her ;  therefore  try  to  com- 
pose thy  mind,  and  do  not  give  way  to  sorrow 
which  may  hurt  thee.  1  know  it  is  hard  to 
part  with  such  near  connexions,  having  had  to 
experience  it."  The  night  of  the  next  day 
Sarah  having  given  a  bright  example  of  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  passed  quietly  away  ; 
and  according  to  the  necessary  custom  of  that 
sad  period,  in  a  few  hours  after  her  body  was 
consigned  to  the  earth. 

As  the  mortality  in  the  city  grew  greater, 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  to  denote  death,  was 
dispensed  with,  but  the  increased  activity  of  the 
hearses,  and  the  general  yellowness  of  the 
complexion  of  the  citizens,  made  walking  the 
streets,  as  little  to  be  desired  as  ever.  But 
Daniel  Offley  still  was  faithful  to  his  duty. 
His  stability  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God, 
made  him  a  comfort  to  the  distressed  in  mind, 
and  the  faint-hearted  ones  who  seemed  cast 
down  at  the  prospect  around  them.  In  reli- 
gious meetings,  which  were  then  small,  he  was 
often  clothed  upon  with  heavenly  love,  and  en- 
abled in  a  tender  and  Christian  manner  to 
exhort  those  gathered.  He  pressed  upon  them 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duty, — and 
in  thus  doing,  he  believed  a  qualification  would 
be  granted  them  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  awful  dispensation  meted  out  to  them,  and 
prepared  if  it  should  be  the  Lord's  will  to  lay 
down  their  lives  with  joy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Humility  is  a  strong  bulwark,  and  as  we 
enter  into  it  we  find  safety.  Being  unclothed 
of  our  own  wisdom,  and  knowing  the  abase- 
ment of  the  creature,  therein  we  find  that  life 
to  arise,  which  gives  health  and  vigour  to  us. 
— J.  Woolman. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.  1849. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

The  census  which  was  thus  taken  of  the 
people  of  colour,  shows  the  number  of  coloured 
i'amilies  to  be  4262,  and  of  individuals  16,042 
or  33.  persons  to  each  family.  Besides  these, 
there  are  computed  to  be  3716  persons  of  col- 
our living  in  white  families,  and  482  in  the 
almshouse,  prisons,  and  Shelter  for  Coloured 
Orphans,  making  together  the  population  of 
the  city  and  districts  to  be  20,240.  Those 
living  in  coloured  families  are  thus  distributed. 

City,  56.58  per  cent. 
Spring  Garden,  5.20 
Northern  Liberties,     8.01  " 
Southwark,  6.96 

Moyamensing,  21.14  " 
West  Philadelphia,      2.11  » 
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Allowing  for  the  temporary  depression  of 
the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  in  the  decennial 
period  from  1810  to  1820,  during  which  oc- 
curred the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  increase 
of  the  coloured  population  of  the  city  has  been 
in  a  regularly  decreasing  ratio;  and  is  now  pro- 
bably increasing  at  not  much  more  than  half 
the  rapidity  of  the  white  population. 

"  That  this  decreasing  ratio  of  increase  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  greater  mortality  among 
the  blacks,  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  from  which,  during  the  10 
years  from  1830  to  1810,  it  appears  that  the 
average  annual  death  among  the  coloured  peo- 
ple was  one  in  31.05,  while  among  the  whites 
ibr  the  same  period  it  was  one  in  43.12,  show- 
ing the  mortality  among  the  former  to  have 
been  nearly  40  per  cent,  greater  than  among 
the  latter.  That  the  large  numbers  of  this 
class  from  24  to  55,  is  kept  up  by  immigra- 
tion, is  apparent  from  the  returns  of  the  cen- 
sus lately  taken  and  in  which  the  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  are  discriminated." 

It  appears  from  the  census  that  42.7  per 
cent,  of  the  coloured  population  of  Philadel- 
phia has  been  born  out  of  the  State.  Of  the 
people  of  colour  admitted  into  the  almshouse 
in  1847,  40.6  were  not  natives  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  coloured  prisoners  sent  to  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  from  its  opening  in  1829  to 
the  close  of  1848,  48.9  per  cent,  were  born 
out  of  the  State.  About  two-thirds  of  these 
foreign  paupers  and  criminals  were  natives  of 
the  slave  Slates,  so  that  we  may  infer  that 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  coloured  im- 
migrants were  from  the  South.  The  question 
was  asked  at  every  door  how  many  of  the  in- 
mates were  born  slaves;  and  it  appears  from 
the  returns,  that  few  chose  to  confess  the  truth 
who  had  not  been  emancipated  or  set  free  by 
purchase,  for  out  of  1077  so  reported,  767 
were  manumitted,  and  275  bought  their  free- 
dom, leaving  only  35  as  having  escaped  from 
slavery.    This  is  still  more  striking  when  we 


notice  that  only  one  in  16  of  the  immigrants 
in  Moyamensing  was  born  a  slave,  and  one  in 
31.2  in  Southwark.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  living  in  such  abject 
wretchedness  in  the  infected  parts  of  Moya- 
mensing and  the  neighbouring  districts,  are 
runaway  slaves. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  real  estate  held  by  people  of  colour. 

Value  of  the  Real  Estate. 

Incumbrances  by  mortgages 
and  ground-rents. 


City- 

368,842 

78,421 

Spring  Garden 

27,150 

11,050 

Northern  Liberties 

40,675 

13,440 

Southwark 

31,544 

5,915 

Moyamensing' 

51,973 

20,216 

West  Philad. 

11,625 

1,400 

$531,809 

$130,442 

"  In  addition  to  this,  real  estate  out  of  the 
City,  and  mostly  out  of  the  State,  has  been 
returned  estimated  at  $30,000.  Presuming 
the  same  sources  of  error  to  have  existed  in 
making  the  enumeration  of  1837,  we  may  re- 
gard the  two  estimates  as  exhibiting  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  two  periods.  The 
amount  then  returned',  after  deducting  the  in- 
cumbrances, was  $309,626;  the  present  clear 
estate  is  $401,366,  being  an  increase  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  which  is  probably  below  the  real 
increase  as  the  incumbrances  reported  in  1837 
were  $12,906,  while  those  returned  in  1847 
were  $130,442,  the  former  amount  being  with- 
out doubt  greatly  under-estimated.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe,  we  think,  to  rate  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  thus  held  at  50  per 
cent.  There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  an 
accurate  estimate  of  this  value  through  the 
tax-books,  as  these  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  white  and  coloured  freeholder,  and  often 
give  no  information  beyond  the  name  of  the 
tenant  occupying  the  property. 


Heads  of  Families. 


Whole  number. 

Own  real 

Proportion  that 

estate. 

own  real  estate. 

City 

2562 

141 

1  in  18.1 

Spring  Garden 

272 

44 

1  in  6.2 

Northern  Liberties 

202 

23 

1  in  8.8 

Southwark 

287 

30 

1  in  9.6 

Moyamensing 

866 

52 

1  in  16.6 

West  Philad. 

73 

25 

1  in  2.9 

4262 

315 

1  in  13.5 

"These  315  freeholders  are  the  owners, 
likewise,  of  personal  property  amounting  to 
$194,318. 

"They  consist  of  41  mechanics,  78  labour- 
ers, 49  tradesmen,  35  coachmen  and  hackmen, 
28  waiters,  20  hair-dressers,  and  11  profes- 
sional men, — preachers,  physicians,  &c,  and 
53  females,  46  of  whom  are  widows." 

The  personal  estate  is  estimated  at  $630,- 
886,  being  an  average  of  $147.52  to  each 
family  ;  the  total  rental  is  $199,665.46  which 
is  paid  by  4019  families,  averaging  $49. 6S  per 
family  ;  and  the  taxes  and  water  rent  paid  by 
them  amount  to  $7340.38. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  have  secretly  to  mourn  over,  and  pub- 
licly to  discover,  the  aHecting  situation  of  those 
who,  from  year  to  year  have  been  divinely 


favoured,  and  like  the  vineyard  we  read  of,  J 
fenced  and  visited  by  the  good  Husbandman.] 
But  oh  !  the  falling  short !  One  may  plant,  and 
another  may  water,  yet  as  the  increase  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  He  not  being  devotedly  sought 
unto  for  that  dew  of  heaven  which  renders  us 
fruitful,  and  that  pruning  hand  which  would 
keep  the  branches  clean,  numbers,  after  hav-l 
ing  been  planted  choice  vines,  have  become 
the  degenerate  plants  of  a  strange  vine  unto  \ 
the  Lord;  and  notwithstanding  they  keep  a| 
greenness  and  appearance  of  life,  it  was  clear  ! 
to  the  view  of  our  minds,  that  if  there  were  not  I 
a  getting  deeper,  even  to  the  washing  pool, 
and  being  stripped  of  themselves,  the  princes  j 
also  arising  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and | 
anointing  the  shield,  spiritual  death  will  great- j 
ly  increase  amongst  them,  and  the  judgments  f 
of  the  Lord  for  disobedience  will  ensue. —  j 
Sarah  Grubb. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Hope  and  Trust  in  God. 

Property  and  business  may  fail,  and  still  the I 
eye  of  hope  may  fix  itself  on  other  objects,  and  j 
confidence   may  strengthen   itself  in  otherf 
schemes-,  but  when  death  enters  into  our  fami-J 
lies,  and  loved  ones  are  missing  from  our  sight,  j 
though  God  may  have  made  their  bed  in  sick-] 
ness,  and  established  their  hope  in  death,  no-[ 
thing  can  then  relieve  us  but  trust  and  love.| 
Philosophy  and  pleasure  do  but  intrude  upon! 
and  aggravate  our  grief.    But  love,  the  light! 
of  God,  may  chase  away  the  gloom  of  this! 
hour,  and  raise  up  in  the  soul  trusts,  which  I 
give  the  victory  over  ourselves.    The  harp  olB 
the  spirit,  though  its  cords  be  torn,  never  yields! 
such  sweet  notes,  such  swelling  harmony,  asM 
when  the  world  can  draw  no  music  from  it! 
How  often  do  we  see  strokes  fall  on  the  heart  I 
which  it  would' be  but  mockery  in  man  to  atJ 
tempt  to  relieve  ;  and  which  yet  serve  to  unJ 
lock  the  treasures  of  that  heart  and  reveal  a  j 
sweetness  to  it,  which  it  had  not  known  before!! 
See  that  mother.    She  loves  and  mourns  as| 
none  but  a  mother  can.    Behold  the  greatness  I 
and  sweetness  of  her  grief!    Her  child  is  dead' 
and  she  says,  "  It  is  well  with  me,  and  it  is| 
well  with  my  child.    It  is  well  because  Goc| 
has  taken  him  :  He  has  said,  '  Of  such  is  t lid 
kingdom  of  heaven;'  he  doth  not  willingly] 
afflict,  and  I  know  it  must  be  well."  Cat 
there  be  any  greatness  greater  than  this  1  Die! I 
ever  any  prince  at  the  head  of  invincible  arl 
mies  win  a  victory  like  it?    Her  heart  is  ir 
heaviness,  and  her  home  is  desolated,  but  shti 
has  been  to  her  heavenly  Father  and  unbo 
somcd  her  griefs  before  him.    There  is  peaci 
on  her  saddened  countenance,  peace  in  he: 
gentle  words,  the  peace  of  God  has  come  dowi 
and  is  filling  her  trusting  soul.    How  swee 
and  soft  is  her  sorrow,  and  how  it  softens  an< 
awes  without  agitating  others  ! 

It  is  related  that  on  a  small,  and  rocky,  am 
almost  inaccessible  island,  is  the  residence  o 
a  poor  widow.  The  passage  of  the  place  i 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  vessels,  and  her  cot 
tage  is  called  the  "  Lighthouse,"  from  the  fac 
that  she  uniformly  keeps  a  lamp  burning  i 
her  little  window.    Early  and  late  she  ma; 


be  seen  trimming  her  lamp  with  oil,  lest  some 
misguided  bark  may  perish  through  her  neg- 
lect. For  this  she  asks  no  reward.  But  her 
tindness  stops  not  here.  When  any  vessel  is 
recked,  she  rests  not  till  the  chilled  mariners 
ome  ashore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  be 
warmed  by  her  glowing  fire.  This  poor  wo- 
man in  her  younger,  perhaps  not  happier  days, 
though  happy  they  must  have  been,  for  sor- 
row "cannot  lodge  in  such  a  heart,)  witnessed 
her  husband  struggling  with  the  waves,  and 
swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  billows,  "In 
sight  of  home  and  friends  who  thronged  to 
save."  This  directed  her  benevolence  towards 
those  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  ;  this 
prompted  her  present  devoted  and  solitary  life, 
in  which  her  only,  her  sufficient  enjoyment  is 
in  doing  good.  Sweet  and  blessed  fruits  of 
bereavement!  What  beauty  is  here!  A 
loveliness  I  would  little  speak  of,  but  more  re- 
vere !  A  flower  crushed  indeed,  yet  sending 
forth  its  fragrance  to  all  around.  Truly,  as 
the  sun  seems  greatest  in  his  lowest  estate,  so 
did  sorrow  enlarge  her  heart  and  make  her 
appear  the  more  noble,  the  lower  it  brought 
her  down.  We  cannot  think  she  was  unhappy, 
though  there  was  a  remembered  grief  in  her 
heart.  A  grieved  heart,  may  be  a  richly 
stored  one.  Where  charity  abounds,  misery 
cannot. 


Characters, 

There  are  weak-minded,  and  feeble-bodied 
invalids,  who  are  never  well,  and  who  never 
would  be  if  they  could.  The  doctor  must  call, 
the  draught  must  be  taken,  and  every  friend 
must  tell  them,  on  pain  of  serious  displeasure, 
that  they  look  ill,  and  must  take  great  care  of 
themselves. 

There  are  kind-hearted  souls,  who  can 
never  be  happy  themselves,  unless  they  can 
make  others  so.  Half  a  dozen  such  as  these 
in  a  village,  and  a  score  in  a  town,  do  more 
real  good,  and  fling  around  them  more  sun- 
shine, than  a  hundred  merely  respectable  in- 
habitants. Oh,  how  I  love  to  fall  in  with  such 
beings. 

There  are  tattling  gad-abouts,  who  can  no 
more  withhold  from  the  whole  neighborhood 
any  thing  they  may  happen  to  know,  or  hear, 
than  a  cackling  hen  that  has  just  laid  an  egg. 
Be  it  true  or  false,  let  it  do  good  or  evil,  the 
story  must  be  told.  Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that 
the  tribe  of  the  gad-abouts  is  a  numerous  one. 

There  are  passionate  persons,  so  hot  and 
peppery,  so  truly  combustible,  that  a  word  will 
throw  them  into  a  blaze.  Whether  the  offence 
be  small  or  great,  intended  or  accidental,  it  is 
all  one  :  they  are  like  loaded  guns,  which  go 
off  when  the  least  thing  touches  the  trigger. 
Of  such  an  one  as  this  it  was  aptly  said, 

He  carries  in  his  breast  a  spark  of  ire, 
That  any  fool  may  fan  into  a  fire. 

There  are  thoughtful  men  who  remain  at 
home,  and  grow  wise  ;  and  there  are  thought- 
less wanderers  who  go  abroad,  and  come  back 
ignorant.  It  is  not  what  the  eye  sees,  but 
what  the  mind  reflects  on,  that  supplies  us 
with  wisdom. 

There  are  persons  who,  acting  from  sudden 
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impulse,  make  use  of  such  strong  expressions 
upon  trifling  occasions,  that  they  have  no  suit- 
able words  for  occurrences  of  importance. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  positive  and  com- 
parative, but  always  make  use  of  the  superla- 
tive. The  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  and  the  fall 
of  a  church  spire  would  call  forth  the  same 
ejaculation. 

There  are  busy-bodies,  whose  own  business 
seems  not  to  be  of  half  so  much  importance  to 
them  as  the  occupation  of  others  :  these  sift 
trifling  matters  to  the  bottom  ;  make  much  of 
little  things,  and  do  a  plentiful  deal  of  mischief 
to  all  around  them.  Some  court  them,  some 
fear  them,  and  some  despise  them  ;  but  every 
one  dislikes  them. 

There  are  narrow-minded  men,  aye,  and 
women  too,  who  have  humanity  enough  to  do 
a  deed  of  kindness,  but  not  generosity  enough 
to  abstain  from  upbraiding  the  receiver  of  it. 

There  are  grateful  spirits  that,  come  good 
or  ill,  are  always  "  singing  of  mercy."  To 
them  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord.  A  spirit  of  this  kind,  is  worth  a  sea 
full  of  sapphires! — Old  Humphrey. 

Remarkable  Coincidence. — One  of  the  Ger- 
man Colporteurs  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety labouring  in  the  far  West,  recently  wrote 
the  Secretaries  that  he  expected  his  wife  to 
arrive  from  Germany,  via  New  Orleans  in  the 
Spring.  A  gentleman  from  the  Tract  House, 
well  acquainted  with  this  colporteur  was  in  the 
office  of  the  German  Emigrant  Society  the 
other  day,  when  a  woman  came  in  and  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  officers,  if  he  had  a  letter 
for  her  from  her  husband.  The  gentleman 
alluded  to  hearing  the  name  of  his  western 
colporteur  friend,  asked  the  woman  if  such  a 
man,  giving  his  name,  was  her  husband.  She 
said  he  was,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  from 
him.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Germany, 
she  said,  with  four  children,  having  started 
before  the  time  she  had  named,  and  had  taken 
her  passage  for  New  York  rather  than  New 
Orleans.  The  gentleman  in  question  then 
handed  her  a  letter  he  had  recently  received 
from  her  husband,  and  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, he  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  this 
side  of  Wisconsin,  who  could  have  given  her 
any  information  about  him !  This  resolute 
woman  with  four  children,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  after  paying  her  passage,  was  landed 
in  this  strange  cily  and  among  strangers,  with 
scarcely  $5  in  the  world  !  She  will  soon  be 
with  her  husband — N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


An  Interesting  Incident. — The  National  In- 
telligencer gives  the  following  : 

The  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs  and  war- 
riors were  shown  around  the  Capitol  by  their 
intelligent  agent  and  interpreter,  Major  J.  B. 
Martell.  They  frequently  expressed  their 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  the  building,  and  the  splendid  paintings 
strongly  attracted  their  attention.  From  the 
Capitol  they  proceeded  to  the  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington, followed  by  a  crowd  of  -  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  They  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
statue  and  gazed  at  it  for  some  minutes,  with 
looks  of  deep  interest  depicted  upon  their  paint- 
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ed  faces;  then  sitting  down  facing  the  statue, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  O-ska-ba-wiss,  filled  his 
splendid  pipe  of  Peace  and  held  it  out  towards 
the  statue,  saying  : — My  Great  Father,  we  all 
shake  hands  with  you  ;  we  have  travelled  a 
long  way  through  the  great  country  that  you 
acquired  for  your  people  by  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very 
great — our  people  have  become  very  small : 
may  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success, 
now  protect  us,  and  grant  us  the  favour  we  ask 
of  our  Great  Father  who  now  fills  the  high 
place  first  occupied  by  you." 

The  simple  supplicatory  address  was  faith- 
fully interpreted  to  the  bystanders  by  Major 
Martell. 


Indian  Troubles  in  New  York. — An  asso- 
ciation called  the  Ogden  Land  Company  hav- 
ing encroached  upon  the  Indian  reservation  in 
Genessee  county,  N.  Y.,  the  aborigines  have 
opposed  them,  and  a  conflict  has  ensued.  The 
Indians,  before  molesting  the  party,  requested 
to  be  shown  the  authority  upon  which  they 
based  their  proceedings,  and  stated  that  if  such 
authority  could  be  produced  they  should  not 
molest  them.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the 
Indians   consequently  opposed   their  farther 

progress.    Wadsworth,  an  agent  of  the 

company,  was  expected,  at  the  last  accounts, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  Indians  at 
bay.  The  encroachment  seems  to  be  made 
under  shadow  of  authority  from  the  General 
Government,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  with  the  red 
men,  but  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  aid  to  enforce  the  Company's 
claims,  he  refuses  to  lend  his  authority  to  en- 
force an  appraisal,  as  he  says  the  treaty  con- 
templated no  such  contingency.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  if  the  Indians  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  their  lands,  they  would  not,  of  course, 
oppose  their  appraisal,  and  hence  no  provision 
was  made  for  such  an  event. 

A  Sublime  Truth. — Let  a  man  have  all  the 
world  can  give  him,  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he 
has  a  grovelling,  unlettered,  undevout  mind. 
Let  him  have  his  gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods, 
his  lawns  for  grandeur,  plenty,  ornament,  and 
gratification ;  while  at  the  same  time  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  let  another  have 
neither  field  nor  garden  ;  let  him  only  look  at 
nature  with  an  enlightened  mind — a  mind 
which  can  see  and  adore  the  Creator  in  his 
works,  can  consider  them  as  demonstrations  of 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  truth — this  - 
man  is  greater,  as  well  as  happier,  in  his  pov- 
erty, than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The  one 
is  little  higher  than  a  beast,  the  other  but  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  an  angel. — Jones  of  Nayland. 

The  Bed-Room. — The  bed-room  ought  not 
to  be  heated,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  be  kept 
as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  the  feelings  and 
health,  and  means  ought  always  to  be  taken  to 
secure  a  constant  change  of  air  in  it.  For 
these  purposes,  either  the  door  ought  to  be  left 
partially  open,  or  the  windows  opened  a  little 
at  the  top.  No  fire  ought  to  be  allowed,  un- 
less under  particular  circumstances,  if  the  room 
is  not  unusually  large,  and  even  then,  the  fire 
ought  to  be  a  small  one.    The  curtains  of  the 
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bed  ought  to  be  of  as  light  a  texture,  and  they 
should°be  as  little  drawn  as  possible  ;  the  floor 
only  in  part  carpeted,  and  there  ought  only 
to  be  necessary  chairs,  table,  &c.  Furniture, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  prevents  ventilation, 
and  all  woollens,  as  carpets,  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, whether,  from  breath  or  in  damp  weather, 
and  so  render  the  air  less  pure  and  more  re 
laxing.  A  light  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  a 
bed-room,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  if  it  is  neces- 
sary let  it  be  put  in  the  fire-place.  Gas  ought 
never  to  be  burned  in  a  bed-room. 

For  "The  Friend." 
NEVER  DESPAIR. 

Never  despair,  though  the  storm-cloud  hang  o'er  thee, 
Though  the  tempest  may  threaten,  the  billows  may 
roll, 

Though  the  hurricane's  breath  madly  sweep  all  before 
thee, 

And  its  rushings  seem  rudely  to  baffle  control. 

Still,  still,  there  is  One  who  'midst  its  wild  raging, 
Can  say  "  Peace,"  be  calm,  to  the  tempest's  loud 
voice ; 

Who  the  heart's  griefs  and  passions,  in  mercy  as- 
suaging, 

Can  bid  them,  thougli  fearful  and  trembling,  re- 
joice. 

Look  then  at  the  cloud,  and  though  dark  and  portend- 
ing 

To  thy  finite  vision  its  winged  form  may  be, 
Sav,  dost  thou  not  sec,  all  earth's  beauty  transcending 
A  bright  bow  of  promise  there  painted  for  thee. 

And  now  look  beyond,  see,  the  sun. rays  are  gleaming, 
The  late  sombre  picture  they  brightly  illume, 

'Tis  thus  from  Affliction,  joy  often  is  beaming, 

When  Faith,  Hope,  and  Mercy  dispel  doubt  and 
gloom. 

Oh  then  do  not  despair  !  but  onward  still  pressing,  . 

Follow  Him,  who  has  promised  the  lowly  to  guide  ; 
All  murmuring,  and  doubt,  and  vain  fears  repressing, 

With  a  firm,  humble  trust,  in  thy  Saviour  confide. 

Then  never  despair ;  what  now  seems  so  dreary, 
May  prove  to  thy  sad  soul  of  infinite  worth, 

And  lead  to  that  home  prepared  for  the  weary 
Beyond  all  the  trials  and  turmoils  of  earth. 

Florence. 

Frankford,  1849. 


Cure,  for  Hydrophobia. — Dr.  Buisson  is 
said  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  remedy 
for  hydrophobia,  which  he  has  communicated 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  in  Paris.  He 
had  been  bitten,  and  having  no  expectation  of 
recovery,  wont  into  a  vapour  bath  heated  to 
42  deg.  Reaumur,  (12G  deg.  Fahrenheit)  as 
the  easiest  mode  of  suffocation.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, all  the  symptoms  vanished  at  once, 
and  he  has  never  since  had  the  slightest  recur- 
rence of  this  dreadful  disease.  By  the  same 
means  he  has  cured  upwards  of  eighty  patients, 
and  he  intends  to  try  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cholera,  plagun,  yellow  fever,  and  gout. 

Free  Negroes  in  Delaware. — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Delaware  Legislature 
to  prevent  the  return  of  free  negroes  into  that 
Stale,  nfter  they  have  been  absent  from  it  for 
thirty  days.  The  law  at  present  in  force  gives 
six  months. 

Protection  of  Ships. — Iron  ships  are  never 
struck  by  lightning.    Steamboats  arc  rarely 


struck,  and  when  struck,  are  rarely  injured. 
No  life  has  ever  been  lost  on  board  a  steam- 
boat by  lightning.  Stores  or  warehouses  filled 
with  iron  are  not  subject  to  be  struck  by  light- 
ning. American  vessels  suffer  less  from  light- 
ning  than  those  of  other  nations,  being  gener- 
ally furnished  with  lightning-rods. 
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SECOND  MONTH  24,  1849. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  19th  instant 
contains  a  letter  from  a  Washington  corres- 
pondent, which  says  : 

"  For  some  weeks  there  have  been  in  this 
city  a  Delegation  of  the  Chippewas  from  the 
upper  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  on  business 
with  the  government.  They  have  attended 
most  of  our  public  places,  in  full  costume,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention.  To-day  a  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate,  to  pay  them  their  ex- 
penses here  and  home  again,  $6000,  upon 
which  a  very  interesting  discussion  took  place, 
participated  in  by  several  Senators,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  object  of  their  visit  is  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  tract  of  country  which  they  now  occupy 
— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed." 


A  late  paper  states  that  "  the  Senate  of  In- 
diana on  the  9th  ult.,  adopted  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  altering  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  that  State,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  marriage  covenant  void  at  the  option 
of  the  parties,  and  that  man  and  wife  may 
abandon  each  other  at  pleasure." 

What  will  this  country  come  to,  if  men 
placed  in  the  responsible  station  of  legislators 
can  advance  such  libertine  principles,  which 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  the  support  of  sound 
morals?  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  such 
a  resolution  should  have  been  offered  to 
the  legislature  of  Indiana,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  the  Senators  who 
could  entertain  lor  a  moment,  such  a  licen- 
tious measure,  is  indeed  surprising.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  other  legislative  body 
in  Christendom  where  the  proposition  has  been 
made  to  destroy  by  law  the  marriage  covenant. 
The  idea  to  our  feelings  is  shocking.  It  seems 
nothing  short  of  letting  loose  the  vilest  pas- 
sions of  depraved  man,  and  by  legal  authority 
attempting  to  encourage  him  to  violate  the  law 
of  God.  What  advantage  would  arise  from 
the  form  of  the  marriage  covenant  at  all,  if  it 
is  to  be  rendered  of  no  obligation  whatever — 
if  in  a  moment  of  peevishness  or  anger,  or  of 
passion  for  another,  a  man  can  suddenly  for- 
sake the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  a  woman  the 
husband  of  her  once  ardent  affections?  We 
seem  moving  on  with  rapid  strides  towards  fill- 
ing up  the  cup  of  abominations  of  those  gov- 
ernments which  were  destroyed  one  after  an- 
other before  and  since  the  Christian  era  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  there  are  many  righteous 
mingled  among  the  unrighteous,  our  hope  for 


our  country  would  at  times  be  ready  to  fail. 
We  believe  there  are  thousands  of  virtuous 
men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
would  solemnly  protest  against  a  law  dissolv- 
ing a  covenant  entered  into  for  life,  and  which 
nothing  but  death  should  dissolve,  except  the 
cause  of  separation  laid  down  by  the  Saviour 
himself.  That  it  is  possible  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  Indiana  can  take 
place,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit ;  but  was 
there  any  probability  that  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
could  be  so  outraged,  there  is  no  subject  of 
legislation,  we  apprehend,  that  should  call 
forth  more  prompt  and  decided  remonstrance 
against  their  action,  than  this. 

The  "  Western  Boatman,"  published  at 
Cincinnati,  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
steamboats  now  running  on  all  the  waters 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi  river.  The  total 
number  is  575  ;  the  lonage  is  118,655  tons  ; 
estimated  value  $5,189,979;  yearly  outlay 
$19,915,753;  annual  earnings '$17,428,840. 
The  largest  number  of  all  the  boats  now  run- 
ning, it  is  said,  lost  money,  while  the  entire 
capital  is  exhausted  in  four  years.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  by  burning,  sinking,  collisions 
and  explosions,  in  the  year  1848,  is  stated  at 
69  ;  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  same 
time  289. 


Memoir  of  Edith  Jefferis. 

In  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
by  Kite  &  Walton,  "  Memoir  of  Edith  Jeffe- 
ris." 

It  will  be  done  up  in  neat  muslin,  lettered 
on  the  side,  and  will  make  about  70  pages 
18mo. — price  25  cents. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers,  No. 
50  North  Fourth  street ;  Nathan  Kite,  No.  32 
North  Fifth  street ;  and  at  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Isaac  Lyon,  Wisconsin,  per  S.  Marriot, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Joseph  Haines,  per  J.  K., 
$2,  vol.  22  ;  Mead  Atwater,  $2.50,  to  13,  vol.  23,  for 
A.  H.  Deuel,  and  Jacob  Haight,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and 
for  Jerome  Philips,  50  cents,  to  42,  vol.  21  ;  S.  M. 
Crane,  for  E.  E.  Smart,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  R.  J. 
Murray,  and  M.  B.  Merrit,  each  $2,  vol.  21,  and  for 
S.  F.  Mott,  $6,  to  end  of  vol.  19  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  for 
Nathan  Cook,  D.  Binns,  Sr.,  D.  Binns,  Jr.,  and  Nathan 
Hall,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for  Rachel  Miller,  $2,  to 
27,  vol.  22. 


Tribute  for  the  Negro. 

Subscribers  to  the  above  work,  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  it,  arc  informed  that  it  is  now  to  be  had 
of  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry 
streets. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  Edwin,  the  only 
son  of  Jehu  Fawcctt,  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  ago. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Lydia  Svkes,  an  esteemed 

member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey. 
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Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 
RELIGION. 

"The  real  religious  belief  and  practices  of 
t  heathen  people  are  hard  to  describe  intelli- 
;ibly.  Men  naturally  exercise  much  freedom 
if  thought  in  such  matters,  and  feel  the  autho- 
ity  of  their  fellow-men  over  their  minds  irk- 
ome  to  bear ;  and  though  it  is  comparatively 
iasy  to  describe  religious  ceremonies  and  fes- 
ivals,  the  real  belief  of  a  people,  especially  a 
>agao  people — that  which  constitutes  their 
eligion,  their  trust  in  danger  and  guide  in 
loubt,  their  prompter  to  present  action  and 
lope  for  future  reward, — is  not  quickly  ex- 
amined nor  easily  described.  The  want  of 
well  understood  and  acknowledged  standard 
)f  doctrine,  and  the  decree  of  latitude  each  one 
illows  himself  in  his  observance  of  rites,  or 
>elief  of  dogmas  ;  the  diverse  views  and  imper- 
ect  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  misapprehen- 
ion  of  the  effect  this  tenet  or  that  ceremony 
las  upon  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  both  in 
vriter  and  reader,  also  tend  still  further  to 
mbarrass  the  subject.  This  at  least  is  the 
ase  with  the  Chinese,  and  notwithstanding 
vhat  has  been  written  upon  their  religion,  no 
me  has  very  satisfactorily  elucidated  the  true 
lature  of  their  belief,  and  the  intent  of  their 
itual.  The  reason  is  owing  partly  to  the 
ndefinite  ideas  of  the  people  themselves  upon 
he  character  of-  their  ceremonies,  and  their 
onsequent  inability  to  give  a  clear  notion  of 
hem  ;  and  partly  to  the  variety  of  observances 
und  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
iscordant  opinions  entertained  by  those  be- 
nging  to  the  same  sect ;  so  that  what  is  seen 
n  one  district  is  sometimes  utterly  unknown 
n  the  next  province,  and  the  opinions  of  one 
nan  are  laughed  at  by  another. 

Before  proceeding,  two  negative  features 
>f  Chinese  religion  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
hich  distinguish  it  from  the  faith  of  most 
•ther  pagan  nations.    These  are,  the  absence 
>f  human  sacrifices,  and  the  non-deification  of 


vice.  The  prevalence  of  human  offerings  in 
almost  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  na- 
tions of  different  degrees  of  civilization,  not 
only  widely  separated  in  respect  of  situation 
and  power,  but  flourishing  in  ages  remote  from 
each  other,  and  having  little  or  no  mutual  in- 
fluence, has  often  been  noticed.  Human  sac- 
rifices are  offered  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  which  the  exten- 
sion of  Christian  instruction  and  power  has,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  greatly  reduced  and  almost  ac- 
complished the  extinction  of;  but  no  record  of 
the  sacrificial  immolation  of  man  by  his  fellow, 
'offering  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of 
his  soul,'  has  been  found  in  Chinese  annals,  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  carry  the  conviction  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  religious  belief,  or  ceremo- 
nial practice  of  the  people;  although  the  Scy- 
thian custom  of  burying  the  servants  and  horses 
of  a  deceased  prince  or  chieftain  with  him,  was 
perhaps  observed  before  the  days  of  Confucius, 
and  may  have  been  occasionally  done  since 
his  time.  Still  this  feature,  negative  though  it 
be,  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  appalling 
destruction  of  human  life  for  religious  reasons, 
still  existing  among  the  tribes  of  Western  and 
Central  Africa,  and  recorded  as  having  been 
sanctioned  among  the  Aztecs  and  Egyptians, 
the  Hindus  and  Carthaginians,  and  other  an- 
cient nations,  not  excepting  the  Jews  and 
Greeks. 

"  The  other,  and  still  more  remarkable  trait 
of  Chinese  idolatry  is,  that  there  is  no  deifica- 
tion of  sensuality,  which,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, could  shield  and  countenance  those  licen- 
tious rites  and  orgies,  that  enervated  the  minds 
of  worshippers,  and  polluted  their  hearts,  in  so 
many  other  pagan  countries.  No  Venus  or 
Lakshmi  occurs  in  the  list  of  Chinese  god- 
desses; no  weeping  for  Thammuz,  no  exposure 
in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  or  obscene  rites  of  the 
Durga-puja,  have  ever  been  required  or  sanc- 
tioned by  Chinese  priests. 

"  Although  they  are  a  licentious  people  in 
word  and  deed,  the  Chinese  have  not  endea- 
voured to  sanctify  vice,  and  lead  the  votaries 
of  pleasure,  falsely  so  called,  further  down  the 
road  of  ruin,  by  making  its  path  lie  through  a 
temple,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  goddess. 
Nor  does  their  mythology  teem  with  the  dis- 
gusting relations,  which  render  the  religious 
stories  of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolting; 
on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify  chastity 
and  seclusion  as  much  as  the  Romanists  do, 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  soul  and  body 
nearer  to  the  highest  excellence.  Vice  is  kept 
out  of  sight,  as  well  as  out  of  religion,  in  a 
great  degree. 

"  If  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world  be  acknowledged  in  the  establishment 
and  removal  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
his  declared  detestation  of  these  things  be  re- 


garded as  one  reason  for  destroying  those  who 
practised  them,  then  may  not  one  reason  be 
found  for  the  long  duration  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  government,  in  their  compa.ative  free- 
jdom  from  these  abominations  1    '  t'or  in  all 
|  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out 
before  you  :  and  the  land  is  defiled  :  therefore 
do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.'  A 
principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  calamities 
which  befel  the  Jews,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to 
the  immolation  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
sacrifices  to  false  gods,  and  their  imitation  of 
the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  heathen  around 
them.    May  not  the  removal  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  antiquity  be  ascribed  as  much  to  their 
utter  pollution  and  cruelty,  as  to  their  loss  of 
martial  vigour,  the  rancor  of  political  dissen- 
sions, and  the  luxurious  indolence  which  made 
them  a  prey  to  their  more  vigorous  neighbours  1 
When  a  land  is  defiled  and  spews  out  its  inha- 
bitants, the  King  of  the  whole  earth  easily  finds 
a  besom  to  execute  his  purposes.    One  pagan 
nation  has  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and 
this  alone  is  distinguished  for  its  absence  from 
religious  slaughter  of  innocent  blood,  and  the 
sanctified  license  of  unblushing  debauchery. 

"  To  these  traits  of  Chinese  character,  may 
be  Tuded  the  preservative  features  of  their  re- 
gard for  parents  and  superiors,  and  their  gene- 
ral peaceful  industry.  If  there  be  any  con- 
nexion between  the  former  of  these  virtues, 
and  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment, '  That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,'  may  we 
not  here  find  another  cause  of  the  long  dura- 
lion  of  the  Chinese  people  and  empire  1  If  this 
view  of  the  case  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  permanence  of 
their  institutions,  then  the  comparative  efficacy 
of  the  means  made  use  of  to  perpetuate  them, 
such  as  general  education  in  morality  ;  a  code 
of  laws;  a  well-ordered  magistracy;  regard 
for  life  and  property  ;  equality  of  social  privi- 
leges, &c.  ;  are  accounted  for  in  China,  while 
they  have  failed  in  producing  the  same  con- 
servative effects  in  other  times  and  nations. 

"  The  absence  of  a  hierarchy  supported  by 
the  state  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  Chinese  polity.  No  body 
of  priests  has  ever  been  able  to  rise  to  power 
and  influence,  and  form  a  hereditary  religious 
caste,  like  the  Brahmins  ;  although  both  Bud- 
hists  and  Rationalists  have  been  repeatedly 
patronized  by  the  monarchs,  and  individuals 
of  their  number  admitted  to  imperial  confidence. 
There  is,  however,  a  state  religion  in  China  of 
very  ancient  date,  which  has  undergone  few 
modifications  in  its  essential  features,  during 
the  long  succession  of  monarchs,  and  still  re- 
tains much  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  '  The 
state  religion  of  the  Chinese,'  says  Dr.  Morri- 
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son,  '  does  not  consist  of  doctrines  which  are 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  believed  ;  but  of  rites 
and  ceremonies  :  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  service, 
and  its  ritual  is  contained  in  the  statistics  and 
code  of  the  empire.'  The  word  kiau,  which 
means  to  teach,  or  doctrines  taught,  is  applied 
lo  all  sects,  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  as  well 
as  Budhists  and  Rationalists,  but  not  to  this 
state  religion.  There  is  no  generic  term  for 
religion.  The  objects  of  state  worship  are 
chiefly  things,  although  persons  are  also  in- 
cluded. There  are  three  grades  of  sacrifices, 
the  great,  medium,  and  inferior,  collectively 
called  '  the  crowd  of  sacrifices.'  The  objects 
to  which  the  great  sacrifices  are  offered  are 
only  four;  viz.  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  great 
temple  of  ancestors,  in  which  the  tablets  of  de- 
ceased monarchs  are  placed  ;  and  lastly,  the 
gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  the  special  patrons 
of  each  dynasty. 

"  The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  manes  of  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  former  dynasties,  Confucius,  the  an- 
cient patrons  of  agriculture  and  silk-weaving, 
the  gods  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  passing 
year.  The  inferior  herd  of  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered to  the  ancient  patron  of  the  healing  art, 
and  ihe  innumerable  spirits  of  deceased  philan- 
thropists, eminent  statesmen,  martyrs  to  vir- 
tue, &c. ;  clouds,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder ;  the 
five  celebrated  mountains,  four  seas,  and  four 
rivers  ;  famous  hills,  great  water  courses,  flags, 
trivia;,  gods  of  cannon,  gates,  queen  goddesses 
of  earth,  the  north  pole,  and  many  other 
things.  The  state  religion  has  been  so  far 
corrupted  from  its  ancient  simplicity,  as  to  in- 
clude as  objects  of  worship  with  the  heavens, 
gods  terrestrial  and  stellar,  and  ghosts  infer- 
nal, flags  and  cannon,  as  well  as  idols  and 
tablets,  the  effigies  and  mementoes  of  deified 
persons. 

"  The  personages  who  assist  the  emperor  in 
his  worship  of  the  four  superior  objects,  and 
perform  most  of  the  ceremonies,  belong  to  the 
imperial  clan  and  the  Board  of  Rites.  But 
while  they  go  through  with  the  ceremony,  he, 
as  pontifex  ma.ximus,  refuses  to  pay  the  same 
homage  that  he  demands  of  all  who  approach 
him,  and  puts  off  heaven  with  three  kneelings 
and  nine  profound  bows.  When  he  worships 
heaven,  he  wears  robes  of  a  blue  colour,  in 
allusion  to  the  sky  :  and  when  he  worships 
earth,  he  puts  on  yellow,  to  represent  the  clay 
of  this  earthly  clod.  So,  likewise,  he  wears 
rod  for  the  sun,  and  pale  while  for  the  moon. 
The  princes,  nobles,  and  officers  who  assist, 
are  clad  in  their  usual  court  dresses;  but  no 
pri'sls  or  women  are  admitted,  except  at  the 
worship  of  Yuenfi,  the  goddess  of  silk  manu- 
facture. 

"  There  exists  in  China  only  one  Icmplc 
consecrated  10  heaven,  and  one  to  earth  ;  both 
ofihoni  at  Peking,  and  there  also  the  annual 
sacrifices  at  the  solstices  are  offered. 

"The  hicrophants  in  this  worship  of  nature, 
so  lauded  by  some  infidels,  are  required  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  occasion,  by  fasting, 
ablutions,  and  change  of  garments,  and  sepa- 
ration from  pleasurable  scenes,  and  from  the 
dead:  'for  sickness  and  death  defile,  while 
banqueting  dissipates  the  mind,  and  unfits  it 
for  holding  communion  with  the  gods.'  The 


sacrifices  consist  of  calves  and  bullocks,  sheep 
or  pigs,  and  the  offerings  of  silks.  The  vic- 
tims are  brought  into  the  temple  on  chargers, 
not  killed  before  or  on  the  altar,  but  laid  out 
ready  dressed,  in  proper  order.  This  custom 
of  presenting  cooked  sacrifices  is  general  in 
Chinese  worship ;  no  garlands  are  placed  on 
the  victim  when  its  life  is  taken,  nor  is  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  any  particular  spot  or  arti- 
cle. The  statutes  annex  penalties  of  fines  or 
blows,  in  various  degrees  of  punishment,  in 
case  of  informality  or  neglect  ;  but  '  in  these 
penalties,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any 
displeasure  of  the  things  or  beings  worshipped  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  but  man's  wrath, 
nothing  but  a  forfeiture  or  a  fine.'  Heavier 
chastisement,  however,  awaits  any  of  the  com- 
mon people  or  the  unauthorized,  who  should 
presume  to  stale  their  wants  to  high  heaven, 
or  worship  these  objects  of  imperial  adoration  ; 
strangulation  or  banishment,  according  to  the 
demerits  of  the  case,  would  be  their  retribution. 
The  ignoble  vulgar  of  China  may  worship 
stocks  and  stones,  in  almost  any  form  they 
please;  but  death  awaits  them,  if  they  attempt 
to  join  the  Son  of  heaven,  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven  and  eaith,  in  his  adorations  to  the  sup- 
posed sources  of  his  power. 

"  The  stale  religion  of  China  is,  therefore, 
a  mere  pageant,  and  can  no  more  be  called  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese,  than  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  could  be  termed  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is,  however,  intimately  connected 
with  the  Ju  kiav,  or  sect  of  the  Learned, 
commonly  called  Confucianists,  because  all  its 
members  and  priests  are  learned  men,  who 
venerate  the  classical  writings.  It  is  some- 
what inappropriate  to  designate  the  Ju  kiav,  a 
religious  sect,  or  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
comprehensive  term  for  those  who  adopt  the 
writings  of  Confucius  and  Chu  Hi,  and  their 
disciples.  Chu  Hi's  comments  on  the  classics, 
and  his  metaphysical  writings,  have  had  great- 
er influence  on  his  countrymen  than  those  of 
any  other  person,  except  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius  ;  whose  works,  indeed,  are  received  ac- 
cording to  his  explanations.  The  Ju  kiau 
have  no  temples,  priests,  or  creed,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  they  con- 
sequently worship  at  Budhist  shrines,  or  with 
Rationalists,  or  even  become  Romanists,  with- 
out thereby  losing  their  connexion  with  the 
learned  class  among  their  own  countrymen. 

"The  remarks  of  Confucius  upon  religious 
subjects  were  very  few ;  he  never  taught  the 
duty  of  man  to  any  higher  power  than  the 
head  of  the  state  or  family  ;  though  he  sup- 
posed himself  commissioned  by  heaven  to  re- 
store the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  ancient 
kings.  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand much  about  the  gods  ;  that  they  were 
beyond  and  above  the  comprehension  of  man; 
and  that  the  obligations  of  man  lay  rather  in 
doing  his  duty  to  his  relatives  and  society, 
than  in  worshipping  spirits  unknown.  '  Not 
knowing  even  life,'  said  he,  1  how  can  we  know 
death  :' — and  when  his  disciples  asked  him,  in 
his  last  illness,  whom  he  should  sacrifice  lo, 
he  said  he  had  already  worshipped.  Chu  Hi 
resolved  the  few  and  obscure  references  to  ihe 
Supreme  Intelligence,  in  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius, into  pure  materialism  ;  and  wilh  regard 


to  the  existence  of  gods  and  spirits,  he  'af- 
firmed, that  sufficient  knowledge  was  not  pos- 
sessed to  say  positively  that  they  existed  ;  and 
he  saw  no  difficulty  in  omitting  the  subject 
altogether.  His  system  is  also  entirely  silent 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Virtue 
is  rewarded  and  vice  is  punished  in  the  indi- 
vidual, or  in  his  posterity,  on  earth  ;  but  of  a 
separate  state  of  existence  he  or  his  disciples 
do  not  speak.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Page  on  Teaching. 

Means  of  Securing  Good  Order. 

1st.  Be  careful  as  to  the  first  impression 
you  make. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  what  is  well  be- 
gun is  half  done."  This  holds  true  in  school- 
keeping,  and  particularly  in  school  govern- 
ment. The  young  study  character  very 
speedily  and  very  accurately.  Perhaps  no 
one  pupil  could  express  in  words  an  exact 
estimate  of  a  teacher's  character  after  a  week's 
acquaintance;  but  yet  the  whole  school  has 
received  an  impression  which  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  A  teacher,  then,  is  very  unwise 
who  attempts  to  assume  to  be  anything  which 
he  is  not.  He  should  ever  be  frank  ;  and  in 
commencing  a  school  he  should  begin  as  he 
can  hold  out.  Any  assumption  of  an  authori- 
tative tone  is  especially  ill-judged.  The  pupils 
at  once  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance, when  this  is  perceived  by  them. 

A  teacher  should  ever  remember  that  among 
children — however  it  may  be  among  adults — 
respect  always  precedes  attachment.  If  he 
would  gain  the  love  of  the  children,  he  must 
first  be  worthy  of  their  respect.  He  should 
therefore  act  deliberately,  and  always  consci- 
entiously. He  should  be  firm  but  never  petu- 
lant. It  is  very  important  at  the  outset  that 
he  should  be  truly  courteous  and  affable.  It 
is  much  wiser  to  request  than  to  command,  at 
least  until  the  request  has  been  disregarded. 
There  are  usually  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing, 
— a  gentle  and  a  rough  way.  "  John,  go  and 
shut  that  door,"  in  a  gruff  tone,  is  one  way  to 
have  a  door  closed.  John  will  undoubtedly 
go  and  shut  the  door — perhaps  with  a  slam, — 
but  he  will  not  thank  the  teacher  for  the  rough 
tones  used  in  commanding  it.  Now  it  costs 
no  more  time  or  breath  to  say,  "  John,  I'll 
thank  you  if  you  will  shut  that  door."  Most 
cheerfully  will  John  comply  with  the  request, 
and  he  is  grateful  that  he  has  heard  these  tones 
of  kindness.  If  he  could  but  know  the  teach- 
er's wishes  afterward,  he  would  gladly  per- 
form them  unasked.  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fawning  tone 
of  the  sycophant,  by  the  leacher.  He  should 
he  manly  and  dignified  ;  but  the  language  of 
that  courtesy  which  springs  from  real  kind- 
ness, and  which  ever  becomes  the  gentleman, 
is  always  the  most  suitable  as  well  as  most 
expedient  for  him. 

2d.  Avoid  exhibiting  or  entertaining  a 
suspicious  spirit. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  one  charged 
wilh  crime  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent 
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until  proved  guilty.  This  should  be  the  max- 
im with  the  teacher  who  would  govern  well. 
There  is  no  more  direct  way  of  making  a 
school  vicious,  than  by  showing  them  that  you 
suspect  they  are  so.  A  good  reputation  is 
dear  to  all ;  and  even  a  bad  boy  will  be  re- 
strained from  wicked  acts  as  long  as  he  thinks 
you  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions.  But 
if  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  your  good  opinion, 
he  feels  that  he  has  nothing  further  to  lose  by 
being  as  bad  as  you  suspect  him  to  be.  A 
teacher  is  wise,  therefore,  if  he  tries  to  see 
something  good,  even  in  a  vicious  pupil.  It 
may  be,  as  it  often  has  been,  the  means  of 
saving  such  a  pupil.  I  have  known  a  very 
depraved  boy  entirely  reformed  in  school,  by 
his  teacher  letting  him  know  that  he  had  no- 
ticed some  good  traits  in  his  character.  He 
afterwards  told  his  teacher,  that  "  he  had  been 
so  often  suspected  to  be  a  villain,  that  he  had 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  he  would  be 
one  ;  but  that,  when  he  found  one  man  who 
could  do  him  the  justice  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  few  good  feelings — (for  he  knew  he  had 
them) — he  at  once  determined  to  show  that 
man  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced  ; 
and  that  he  would  sooner  die,  than  knowingly 
offend  the  only  person  who  ever  had  under- 
stood him." 

It  is  wise  sometimes,  not  only  to  withhold 
the  expressions  of  suspicion,  but  to  give  some 
token  of  your  confidence  to  the  pupil  who  is 
troublesome.  Intrust  him  with  some  errand 
involving  responsibility,  or  assign  to  him  some 
duty  by  way  of  assistance  to  yourself,  and 
very  likely  you  will  gain  his  good  will  ever 
afterwards.  This  is  founded  upon  the  well 
known  principle  in  human  nature  acted  upon 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  when  he  would  gain  his 
enemy,  asked  him  to  do  him  a  favour. 

3d.  As  soon  as  possible  give  regvlar  and 
full  employment.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  that 
"  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  The 
nursery  hymn  also  contains  a  living  truth, — 

"  And  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

It  is  the  law  of  a  child's  nature  to  be  active; 
and  as  the  teacher  is  placed  in  the  school  to 
give  direction  to  such  minds,  he  can  hardly 
complain  of  their  going  upon  forbidden  objects 
unless  he  seasonably  provides  something  better 
for  them  to  do.  Very  early- then  the  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  classify  his  school,  and 
furnish  constant  and  full  employment — either 
of  study,  recitation,  or  relaxation — for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  The  teacher  should  have  a 
plan  when  he  opens  the  school,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  carried  into  full  operation  the  better.  Be- 
sides, when  a  teacher  has  given  employment, 
he  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  pupils  being 
engaged  in  study.  Nobody  will  question  this 
right ;  and  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  require 
a  positive  duty  than  to  enjoin  a  negative, — 
such  as  abstinence  from  whispering,  or  from 
mischief  in  general. 


A  Touching  Story. — A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Ga.,  in  a  recent  address  at  a  meeting  in  Alex- 
andria, for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
and  Free  School  of  that  city,  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  : 


"  A  poor  little  boy,  in  a  cold  night  in  June, 
with  no  home  or  roof  to  shelter  his  head,  no 
paternal  or  maternal  guardian  or  guide  to  pro- 
tect and  direct  him  on  his  way,  reached  at 
nightfall  the  house  of  a  rich  planter,  who  took 
him  in,  fed,  lodged,  and  sent  him  on  his  way, 
with  his  blessing.  Those  kind  attentions 
cheered  his  heart,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh 
courage  to  battle  with  the  obstacles  of  life. 
Years  rolled  round  :  Providence  led  him  on  ; 
he  had  reached  the  legal  profession  ;  his  host 
had  died  ;  the  cormorants  that  prey  on  the 
substance  of  man  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  from  the  widow  her  estates.  She  sent  for 
the  nearest  counsel  to  commit  her  cause  to 
him,  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  orphan 
boy  years  before  welcomed  and  entertained  by 
her  and  her  deceased  husband.  The  stimulus 
of  a  warm  and  tenacious  gratitude  was  now 
added  to  the  ordinary  motives  connected  with 
the  profession.  He  undertook  her  cause  with 
a  will  not  easily  to  be  resisted  ;  he  gained  it ; 
the  widow's  estates  were  secured  to  her  in 
perpetuity  ;  and,  he  added,  with  an  emphasis 
of  emotion  that  sent  its  electric  thrill  through- 
out the  house — that  orphan  boy  stands  before 
you  /" 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  White  Mountains. 

Mountains  are  objects  of  general  interest 
and  curiosity.  In  early  childhood  our  imagi- 
nations are  raised,  and  feelings  of  wonder  ex- 
cited by  descriptions  of  these  gigantic  barriers. 
When  we  learned  that  some  of  them  attain  the 
elevation  of  several  miles  above  the  general 
surface  of  our  globe,  did  we  not,  in  fancy  at 
least,  raise  our  young  eyes  towards  the  sky, 
and  measuring  the  distance  upward  as  well  as 
we  could,  conceive  of  a  mighty  hill  towering 
up  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  vision. 
But  when  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the 
form  and  situation  of  mountain-ranges  has 
taught  us,  that  the  region  immediately  around 
them  is  itself  in  most  cases  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  that  their 
sides  are  not  always  as  bold  and  precipitous  as 
we  had  imagined  them,  these  giant  wonders  of 
nature  lose,  in  our  ideas  of  their  appearance, 
something  of  their  sky-piercing  character. 
But  there  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  mingled 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  wildness  in  the  scenery 
presented  by  rugged  and  elevated  mountains, 
that  cannot  fail  highly  to  gratify,  and  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder;  and  if  upon  visiting  them,  their  appa- 
rent loftiness  does  not  equal  our  anticipations, 
the  disappointment  arises  from  our  being  inca- 
pable of  realizing  the  actual  vastness,  as  well 
as  the  distance,  of  the  objects  before  us.  The 
early  imaginings  of  our  childhood  respecting 
the  towering  height  of  mountains,  are,  in  fact, 
more  correct,  as  respects  their  real  elevation, 
than  those  which  we  form  when  they  stand 
before  us  in  all  their  grandeur  and  vastness. 
The  ascent  to  their  topmost  summits,  however, 
especially  if  it  be  performed  on  foot,  will 
serve  to  correct  any  false  impressions  which 
may  thus  be  formed  derogatory  to  their  great- 
ness. 

To  us  who  live  in  this  part  of  the  world, 


there  is  probably  no  mountain  land,  as  easily 
accessible,  that  presents  more  of  the  wild  and 
sublime  in  nature,  than  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Some 
account  of  a  visit  made  during  the  past  sum- 
mer to  this  "  Switzerland  of  America,"  by  a 
few  lovers  of  mountain  air  and  mountain 
scenery,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend."  It  is  but  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  scenes  that  gladdened 
their  view  in  that  romantic  region, — scenes 
that  remain  impressed  upon  their  minds,  as  the 
pleasant  memories  of  a  week  among  the 
"Crystal  Hills." 

THE  FRANCONIA  NOTCH. 

In  approaching  the  White  Mountains  from 
the  west,  Franconia  Notch,  near  which 
stands  in  silent  grandeur  Mount  Lafayette, 
the  monarch  of  the  Franconia  group,  (a 
south-western  spur  of  the  White  Mountains,) 
first  claims  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  Many 
travellers,  however,  pass  directly  on  towards 
the  Great  Notch,  without  visiting  this  less 
imposing,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  part  of 
the  White  Hills. 

Desirous  of  seeing  Mount  Lafayette,  and 
the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  we  took  an 
extra  from  Littleton,  a  small  town  near  the 
western  borders  of  New  Hampshire,  for  Fran- 
conia, 11  miles  distant.  For  several  days  we 
had  been  in  almost  constant  view  of  moun- 
tains near  or  in  the  distance,  and  had  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  such  scenery  ;  but  the 
delight  with  which  we  gazed  upon  it  seemed 
rather  to  have  increased  than  abated.  Five 
miles  from  Littleton  we  passed  the  Franconia 
Iron  Works,  after  which  we  rapidly  approach- 
ed the  wild  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Notch. 
Mount  Lafayette  soon  stood  in  full  view  before 
us.  "'Well,"  said  one  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers who  had  travelled  with  us  across  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  who  had  twice  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  "  Well,"  said  he,  as  we  gazed  upon 
the  broad  and  towering  front  of  Mount  Lafay- 
ette, "  that  is  a  mountain  indeed."  Upon  in- 
quiring how  the  view  before  us  compared  with 
mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  point  of 
grandeur  and  apparent  elevation ;  but  that  twoof 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  features  of  the 
Alps  were  here  entirely  wanting, — the  eternal 
snow  mantle  of  the  more  elevated  summits, 
and  the  cold  but  glittering  glaciers  of  the 
mountain  valleys.  I  could  scarcely,  at  first, 
repress  the  wish,  that  the  snows  of  winter  had 
found  upon  the  summits  of  the  "  Crystal 
Hills,"  a  continual  resting-place,  and  formed 
the  source  of  those  rivers  of  ice,  the  descrip- 
tions of  whose  singular  appearance  and  mys- 
terious motions,  had  so  often  excited  my  curi- 
osity. But  well  knowing  before  that  these 
things  formed  no  part  of  the  wonders  of  the 
White  Hills,  I  was  not  disappointed.  Nor 
did  the  desire  for  the  addition  of  snow-capped 
summits  and  cataracts  of  ice  long  trouble  me, 
with  this  imposing  scene  before  us.  Though 
not  unaccustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  we 
felt,  while  gazing  upon  the  stupendous  front  of 
Mount  Lafayette,  that  we  had  never  before  so 
fully  realized  the  meaning  of  the  word  grand. 
I    We  rode  pleasantly  onward  toward  the  place 
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of  our  destination.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
numerous  scattered  clouds  were  moving  across 
the  face  of  the  sky,  the  shadows  of  which, 
as  they  passed  rapidly  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Entering  the  Notch,  our  road  conti- 
nued along  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  a  branch 
of  the  Ammonoosuc,  to  its  source  in  Echo 
Lake.  This  is  a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  one  of  Nature's  own  mirrors,  reflecting 
from  its  silvery  bosom  the  rugged  mountains 
that  surround  it;  while  the  latter  return  to  the 
ear  of  the  delighted  visiter  to  this  secluded 
lake,  whatever  sounds  are  thrown  across  its 
quiet  waters.  Soon  after  passing  Echo  Lake 
we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Notch,  and 
alighted  at  the  La  Fayette  House,  the  only 
dwelling  within  several  miles. 

Here  the  mountains  on  either  side  rise  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  road. 
Half  a  mile  below,  towards  the  south-east,  is 
to  be  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  place. 
This  is  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  a 
remarkable  profile  of  the  human  face,  that 
stands  forth  from  the  brow  of  the  western 
mountain,  and  seems  like  a  sentinel  set  to 
guard  the  passage  among  these  stupendous 
hills.  Being  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
this  rock-formed  profile,  like  many  other 
"wonderful  curiosities,"  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  is  invited,  would  prove 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  disappointment.  But 
when  we  stood  by  the  finger-board  at  the 
road-side,  that  points  "To  the  Profile  Rock," 
we  found  that  this  was  indeed  an  object  of 
great  interest.  The  resemblance  to  the  human 
profile  is  remarkably  correct. 

While  we  were  gazing  on  the  old  man's 
lace,  a  spy-glass  was  passed  around  that  we 
might  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  his  fea- 
tures. But  he  appeared  to  more  advantage 
with  the  unassisted  eye.  The  glass  revealed 
the  marks  of  time  on  his  storm-beat  counte- 
nance ;  for  with  it  were  seen  long  and  deep 
wrinkles  furrowing  his  aged  cheeks.  Time 
has  even  within  a  few  years  wrought  some 
alteration  in  his  appearance:  his  old  cravat,  it 
is  said,  has  fallen;  and  several  other  changes 
have  taken  place,  if  the  portrait  of  him,  pub- 
lished in  Silliman's  Journal,  in  1828,  is  as 
faithful  as  that  contained  in  a  volume  of  White 
Mountain  scenery  recently  put  forth  by  William 
Oakes. 

The  rocks  that  form  the  profile  are  so  situ- 
ated, that  it  is  only  when  seen  in  a  particular 
direction,  that  they  present  the  outline  of  the 
human  face.  When  viewed  from  a  position 
much  removed  from  the  right  one,  they  appear 
as  rude  and  irregular  as  any  that  rest  upon 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  The  length  of  the 
profile  is  GO,  or  according  to  some  accounts, 
80  feet ;  but  as  seen  from  the  road,  (which  is 
perhnps  ten  or  twelve  hundred  yards  from  it 
in  a  direct  line,)  its  length  appears  only  to  be 
seven  or  eight  feet. 

Between  the  road  and  the  foot  of  the  rugged 
mountain  from  whose  side,  nt  the  ver«e  of  the 
precipitous  part,  this  Patriarcli  of  the  Hills  looks 
abroad  over  the  wild  and  majestic  scene  before 
him,  lies  a  pretty  little  mountain  lake,  called 
Profile  Lake,  or  Ferrin's  Pond.   The  old  man 


might  use  it  as  a  looking-glass,  if  he  would 
but  bend  his  neck  and  gaze  on  its  placid  sur- 
face. But  he  stoops  not  to  the  lower  things  of 
earth  ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  no  oilier  object 
than  the  summits  of  the  opposing  moun- 
tains. 

The  narrow  and  romantic  valley  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  continues  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  for  several  miles.  Near  Knight's 
Tavern,  51  miles  from  the  La  Fayette  House, 
are  several  objects  of  interest,  which  are  con- 
sidered worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
Wishing  to  visit  these,  in  the  afternoon  I  took 
a  solitary  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
Notch,  the  scenery  of  which  is  remarkably 
wild  and  picturesque.  On  either  side,  the 
mountains  rise  up  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet  or  more.  A  mile  below  the  hotel,  the 
mountain  on  the  south-western  side  becomes 
much  more  dark  and  precipitous,  particularly 
towards  the  top,  and  continues  so  for  a  con 
siderable  distance.  Near  the  road  flows  the 
Pemigewasset,  sometimes  out  of  sight  of  the 
traveller,  sometimes  close  beside  him.  He  ex 
periences  a  feeling  of  awe  and  joyful  admira 
tion  combined,  as  he  contemplates  the  wild  and 
secluded  scene,  or  listens  to  the  music  of  the 
dancing  waters,  as  they  flow  careering  down 
their  rocky  channel ;  now  forming  miniature 
cataracts,  and  now  moving  at  a  gentler  pace, 
their  sweet  tones  almost  hushed  in  silence 
This  feeling  is  greatly  heightened,  particularly 
if  the  traveller  be  alone,  by  the  solitariness  o 
the  road.  He  has  a  mountain  close  on  this 
side,  and  close  on  that  side,  a  narrow  road 
among  the  thick  trees  and  underwood,  with  no 
human  habitation  before  or  behind  him,  per 
haps  for  several  miles  ;  and  he  hears  no  sound 
but  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  voice  of  the 
waters. 

At  one  place,  about  four  miles  below  the 
summit  of  the  Notch,  the  water  pours  into  a 
nearly  circular  excavation  in  the  solid  rock, 
apparently  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
stream.  My  attention  was  particularly  arres- 
ted by  this  singular  formation,  and  I  enjoyed 
seeing  it  the  more,  in  consequence  of  coming 
upon  it  ignoranlly  and  unexpectedly,  not  then 
knowing  that  it  was  "  The  Basin,"  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  place. 

Upon  arriving  at  Knight's,  I  procured  a 
guide,  who  conducted  me  to  "The  Flume" 
and  "  Pool."  The  former  is  reached  by  a 
rough  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  through  the 
woods,  and  over  rocks,  creeks,  stones,  and 
roots.  A  small  stream  flows  down  the  moun- 
tain through  a  great  chasm  in  the  rock,  which 
is  70  or  80  feet  deep,  and  varies  from  15  to 
25  feet  in  width.  The  walls  of  this  chasm 
are  mostly  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places, 
actually  overhanging.  The  length  of  this  rift 
in  the  mountain's  side  is  probably  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  Near  the  upper  end,  a  huge 
rock  is  lodged  about  25  feet  ubove  the  water, 
upon  which  visiters  may  stand  and  survey  the 
scene.  Except  when  much  swollen  by  heavy 
rains,  the  stream  is  loo  small  and  not  suffi- 
ciently impetuous  to  add  much  to  the  effect. 
Below  the  Flume  is  "  The  Cascade,"  where  the 
same  stream  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
bare  rocks,  and  glittering  beautifully  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  flows  down  the  side  of  the 


mountain,  no  longer  confined  by  opposing 
walls,  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

"  The  Pool,"  which  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  Flume,  is  a  great  natural  well  in 
the  mountain,  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides. 
A  stream  flows  in  at  one  side  through  a  large 
opening  extending  from  the  top  of  the  well  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  flows  out  through 
a  much  smaller  opening  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  visiter  stands  at  the  edge  and  looks  down 
about  150  feet  upon  the  whirling  waters  below. 
The  well  is  perhaps  70  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  top,  and  about  40  or  50  feet  where  the 
stream  enters  it.  We  descended  some  dis- 
tance, part  way  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and, 
had  time  allowed,  we  could  have  gone  down 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  whirl- 
ing pool. 

In  returning  to  our  hotel,  I  enjoyed  again 
the  wild  and  secluded  scenery  of  the  Notch, 
and  took  a  more  careful  view  of  "  The  Basin," 
without,  however,  observing,  what  I  afterwards 
learned  was  there,  continually  laved  by  the 
limpid  waters,  the  foot  of  "The  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain." 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  the  sha- 
dows of  the  western  mountain  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
Before  me  was  a  beautiful  cloudless  sky," of 
that  inimitable  roseate  tint  that  so  often  adorns 
the  region  of  (he  setting  sun.  This,  seen 
through  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
skirted  my  path,  or  contrasted  with  the  dark 
brow  of  the  more  distant  mountain,  presented 
of  itself,  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty;  but 
when  reflected  from  the  placid  waters  of  Pro- 
file Lake,  the  effect  was  such  as  I  need  not 
attempt  to  describe.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
the  varied  scenes  enjoyed  during  a  day,  spent 
with  pleasure,  and,  1  trust,  not  without  profit, 
among  the  mountains  of  Franconia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  ' 
MORNING. 


The  Friend.' 


Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising-  morn  arise, 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view. 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  ! 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  waking  and  uprising  prove, 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray  :  

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set,  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see: 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear,  familiar  strain, 
Untired  we  ask,  and  ask  again — 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene, 

When  they  have  vowed  and  steadfast  been, 
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Counting  the  cost,  in  all  to  espy 
Their  God,  in  all,  themselves  deny. 

Oh,  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise ! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk, 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high, 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more;  content  with  these, 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go  : — 
The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord  !  in  thy  dear  love, 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

Keble. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

It  is  not  needful  to  narrate  many  of  the 
heart-rending  scenes  which  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia witnessed  during  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
months,  1793.  Many  died  unattended, — 
wives  fled  from  sick  husbands — husbands  aban- 
doned their  dying  wives, — parents  deserted 
their  own  offspring  in  their  distress, — and  chil- 
dren left  their  plague-stricken  parents  to  die 
of  neglect.  But  notwithstanding  this,  very 
many  instances  of  deep  affection,  of  faithful 
fidelity  unto  death,  were  also  witnessed.  '  Nev- 
er were  the  kindnesses  of  human  nature  and 
the  prevailing  loveliness  of  Divine  grace  in 
tendering  the  feelings  to  the  woes  of  others, 
more  strongly  developed,  than  at  this  season, 
where  in  many,  self  appeared  all  in  all. 

Letusturn  to  Daniel  Offiey.  Having  about  the 
close  of  the  Ninth  month,  been  with  two  of  his 
friends  and  associates  on  some  errand  of  mer- 
cy, as  they  were  separating,  he  said,  "  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  to  every  one  of 
us  is,  '  Be  ye  also  ready,'  for  at  such  an  hour 
as  we  expect  not,  the  messenger  of  death  may 
be  sent  to  our  houses."  They  parted,  never  to 
meet  again.  Two  of  them,  were  soon  called 
home  to  heaven,  the  third  sickened  with  the 
prevailing  disorder,  but  was,  in  the  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence,  restored  to  health,  and  is 
still  living  [1849]. 

On  the  3d  of  the  Tenth  month,  Daniel  Of- 
fley  was  taken  ill.  On  the  4th,  one  of  his 
friends  came  to  see  him,  and  whilst  sitting  by 
his  side,  expressed  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected,  at  seeing  one  who  had  been  so 
serviceable  to  the  sick,  himself  seized  with  the 
disorder,  adding,  that  he  had  hoped  Daniel 
would  have  been  spared.  The  grace-support- 
ed patient  cheerfully  replied,  "  It  matters  little, 
when  in  our  places,  how  we.  are  disposed  of, 
whether  in  life  or  death." 

With  a  holy,  happy  confidence  in  the  Lord, 
unshaken  by  the  pains  of  his  distressed  body, 
he  lay  serenely  tranquil  waiting  the  result. 
He  knew  that  all  would  be  well,  and  expressed 


his  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  whether  it  | 
should  be  for  life  or  death.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  the  month,  his  wife  asking  him 
how  he  was,  he  replied,  That  he  had  had  a 
very  comfortable  night,  and  had  been  over- 
shadowed with  the  calming  influence  of  Divine 
love,  in  a  degree  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 

Thus  sustained  and  comforted,  he  continued 
to  the  close,  departing  this  life  on  the  11th 
of  the  Tenth  Month,  1793,  aged  nearly  37 
years. 

In  the  year  1780,  soon  after  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood's  return  with  Samuel  Emlen  and  Geo. 
Dillwyn  from  the  south,  he  was  appointed  an 
overseer  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  had  long  been  under  the  pre- 
paring hand  for  the  ministry,  but  his  baptisms 
and  exercises  to  fit  him  for  that  awful  work 
were  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  and  he  still 
abode  in  the  purifying  fire.  He  sometimes, 
when  he  was  dwelling  most  closely  with  the 
inspeaking  Word  and  Seed  of  life,  deemed  that 
the  time  for  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  the 
public  congregation  drew  very  nigh,  but  at  other 
times  when  less  bowed  under  the  sense  of 
eternal  things,  he  almost  lost  the  feeling  that 
such  an  exposure  was  required  at  his  hands. 

His  friend  William  Suvery,  who  had  been 
plucked  by  Divine  grace  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  was  at  this  time  occasionally  opening 
his  mouth  in  the  ministry.  William  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1750.  In  the 
days  of  his  youth,  he  had  given  way  lo  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy  of  all  good,  and  had 
become  estranged  from  the  paths  of  purity  and 
peace.  Yet  he  was  not  forgotten  of  his  God. 
Many  and  many  a  visitation  of  reproving 
mercy  was  meted  out  to  his  soul.  His  days 
which  were  often  spent  in  wantonness  and 
mirth,  were  followed  by  nights  of  lamentation 
and  mourning.  We  learn  from  his  own 
account,  that  he  at  this  time  frequented  taverns, 
and  places  of  diversion,  and  indulged  in  card- 
playing.  Having  been  somewhat  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  evil  habits,  he  endeavoured  in  his 
own  strength  to  improve  his  moral  condition. 
He  refrained  from  some  of  his  most  glaring 
sins,  and  doubtless  appeared  much  improved  in 
the  sight  of  men.    He  says, — 

"  Now  I  struggled  hard  to  break  myself  of 
my  fondness  for  company,  seeing  the  snare 
there  was  in  it ;  being  apt  to  relate  adventures 
and  tales,  to  provoke  mirth  ;  and  often,  for  the 
embellishment  of  them,  to  strain  beyond  the 
truth.  I  was  much  concerned  to  watch  over 
myself,  in  this  particular ;  which  is  both  dis- 
honourable and  sinful,  yet  a  vice  that  I  have 
observed  lo  be  very  prevalent  among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Even  in  companies  that  are 
termed  polite,  or  well  bred,  the  discourse  is 
often  so  strained,  that  few  sentences  or  narra- 
tives, if  examined,  would  be  found  to  be 
strictly  true.  Some  fondly  imagine  that  there 
is  but  little  harm  in  telling  untruths,  unless 
they  be  seriously  told  ;  not  considering  our 
holy  profession,  and  who  it  was  that  said,  f  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay  ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.' 

"  Oh  !  the  folly  of  thus  mis-spending  our  pre- 
cious time  !  How  watchful,  how  careful  ought 
we  to  be  of  our  words  and  actions;  always  re- 


membering that  the  holy  eye  of  an  all-seeing 
God  pervades  the  most  secret  chambers  we 
can  retire  lo ;  and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  hear 
both  the  evil  and  the  good  !  Insomuch  that 
one  formerly  said,  there  is  not  a  thought  in  the 
heart,  nor  a  word  on  the  tongue,  but  he  knows 
altogether.  Yea,  and  many  of  the  present 
day,  have  known  when  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
have  overtaken  them  for  sin,  and  they  have 
had  lo  taste  of  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  of 
burning, — that  every  secret  thing  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  hidden  works  of 
darkness  have  been  made  manifest ;  and  that 
even  for  idle  words  they  have  had  to  render 
an  account." 

"  I  had  been  employed,  as  before  related,  in 
bringing  myself  to  a  more  circumscribed  life; 
being  pretty  careful  in  my  conduct  and  con- 
versation, and  just  in  my  dealings  amongst 
men;  and  was  willing  lo  believe  that  I  had 
attained  to  great  matters  ;  and  that  I  might 
now  take  up  my  rest,  for  by  my  own  strength, 
ability,  and  contrivance,  I  could  not  only  keep 
up  a  fair,  upright  character  among  men,  and 
make  myself  happy  and  respected  ;  but,  (oh! 
the  deceitful  workings  of  Satan  !  oh  !  the 
mystery  of  iniquity!)  that  it  would  at  the  close 
of  time  here,  gain  me  an  inheritance  among  all 
those  that  are  sanctified,  in  the  regions  of 
purity  and  peace." 

"How  can  I  sufficiently  adore  [the  Lord]  for 
his  continued  regard  and  care  over  me,  in  that 
he  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  this 
state  of  delusion  and  error;  but  disturbed  my 
false  rest,  and  made  me,  at  times,  exceedingly 
uneasy  with  it.  At  length,  he  gave  me  to  see 
that  notwithstanding  my  regularity  of  beha- 
viour, and  all  my  boasted  attainments,  I  fell 
far  short  of  that  purity,  which  all  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  must  come  lo  ;  and  that  I 
was  yet  under  the  law,  which  cannot  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect  ;  not  having  passed 
under  the  flaming  sword,  nor  felt  the  day  of 
the  Lord  to  come,  which  burns  as  an  oven. 

"  This  brought  great  distress  and  anxiety 
of  mind  over  me;  and,  sometimes,  1  was 
ready  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  divine  reve- 
lations. I  was  also  exceedingly  desirous  to 
find,  if  possible,  an  easier  way  to  happiness, 
than  by  submitting  myself  wholly  to  the  cross, 
of  which  I  had,  as  yet,  experienced  but  little. 
And  one  night,  as  I  was  much  tossed  and  dis- 
tressed in  mind,  (which  was  usual  for  me  about 
that  lime,)  I  went  to  bed,  and  as  one  that  was 
in  a  dark  and  howling  wilderness,  where  I 
could  see  no  way  out,  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  But  at  length  the  Lord,  who,  indeed, 
watched  over  me  continually  for  good,  (bles- 
sed and  praised  forever  be  his  name!)  brought 
me  into  some  degree  of  composure,  so  that  I 
believe  I  went  to  sleep.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
it  appeared  lo  me  that  I  was  travelling  with  a 
friend,  and  we  saw,  at  a  distance  from  us,  a 
very  spacious  house,  the  like  1  had  never  seen, 
situate  on  a  high  hill,  which  I  believed  to  be 
the  mansion  of  rest  and  happiness.  We  kept 
together  along  the  road,  and  with  little  difficulty 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  which 
we  then  perceived  to  be  the  back  part  of  it; 
and  in  the  door  stood  a  very  venerable  old 
man,  whom  I  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  who,  I  think,  beckoned  to  us  not  to 
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come  forward.  At  which  we  stopped;  and  he 
informed  us,  we  were  not  right  ;  and  that  this 
was  not  the  right  way  into  the  house  ;  and 
that  if  we  got  in  that  way,  we  should  not  en- 
joy the  happiness  we  expected.  Upon  which 
1  left  my  companion,  and  soon  found  myself 
at  the  front  of  the  house.  But  now  the  diffi- 
culty appeared  ;  for  between  me  and  it  was  a 
furnace,  which  all  that  ever  arrived  therein, 
must  pass  through.  Around  this  furnace,  at  a 
little  distance,  stood  a  multitude  of  people, 
who,  I  believed,  had  likewise  the  desire  that  1 
had,  of  getting  into  the  house,  and  were  look- 
ing at  the  furnace,  but  were  afraid  to  enter.  I 
pressed  forward,  and  got  near  the  mouth,  and 
it  appeared  exceeding  hot,  about  four  times  as 
long  as  myself,  and  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter. As  I  stood  viewing  it,  I  believed  the  fire 
was  much  the  hottest  round  the  sides,  but  de- 
creased in  heat  towards  the  middle,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best  place  to  pass  through  ; 
and  where  if  I  could  be  steady  enough  to  keep, 
1  should  receive  the  least  hurt.  My  thoughts 
were  much  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  very  irreso- 
lute, and  I  reasoned  thus  :  If  thou  shouldst 
attempt  to  pass  through,  and  find  the  fire  too 
hot,  and  be  obliged  to  come  out  again,  back- 
wards, thou  wilt  then  become  the  laugh  and 
scorn  of  all  the  multitude  ;  and  I  believe  my 
heart  failed  me,  and  I  turned  away  sorrowful, 
and  remember  no  further;  but  thus  far,  dwelt 
exceedingly  lively  in  my  imagination,  and  with 
uncommon  clearness.  1  immediately  related 
it  to  my  beloved  partner,  who,  being  acquainted 
with  my  state  of  mind,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, could  unravel  the  meaning  of  it;  which, 
indeed,  was  so  plain,  that  he  that  runs  might 
read. 

"  Though  I  have  not  been  apt  to  catch  at 
every  imagination  that  presents  itself  in  sleep, 
— believing,  in  general,  that  dreams  are  but  of 
small  import,  and  commonly  proceed  from  the 
engagements  of  the  day, — yet,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Lord  is  pleased,  at  limes,  to 
manifest  himself  to  man  in  dreams,  as  he  sees 
meet,  either  for  encouragement,  reproof,  or  in- 
struction. 

"  With  respect  to  what  I  have  related,  the 
strong  impression  it  made  on  my  mind,  the 
plain  application  of  it  to  the  state  I  was  then 
in,  and  the  instruction  it  conveyed  to  me,  left 
no  room  to  doubt  its  being  divinely  intended 
for  my  good.  But  as  it  opened  my  eyes  more 
clearly  to  discern  where  I  was,  and  that  all  the 
righteousness  of  my  own  putting  on,  was  as 
filihv  rags,  of  which  1  must  be  stripped,  before 
I  could  experience  a  putting  on  of  that  purity 
and  righteousness,  which  is  the  fine  linen  of 
the  saints  ; — so  it  brought  great  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind  over  me." 

(To  he  continued.) 


Indian  Antiquity. — The  Houston  Telegraph 
speaks  of  huge  limestone  rocks  near  the  south 
fork  of  the  Liano,  which  are  covered  with 
rude  paintings  representing  Indian  Chiefs  in 
their  war  costumes,  horses,  mules,  and  other 
animals ;  also  a  variety  of  hierogl yphical 
figures.  They  arc  executed  chiefly  with  ver- 
million  and  charcoal.  These  paintings  are 
much  venerated  by  the  Camanches. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 

The  researches  of  Botta,  the  French  Con- 
sul, at  Mosul,  disclosed  in  the  year  1843  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  grassy  mounds  upon, 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
and  below  Mosul,  cover  the  remains  of  ex- 
tensive ruins — the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  The  stones  of  these  pa- 
laces are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  those 
mysterious  arrow-headed  characters,  which 
are,  probably,  the  oldest  alphabetical  writings 
in  the  world;  they  are  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief, with  figures  of  kings  and  warriors,  of 
animals  symbolical  of  the  religious  belief  of 
those  remote  ages,  and  of  battle-scenes,  and 
historical  events,  illustrating  the  lost  annals  of 
the  primeval  world.  The  mine  of  ancient 
history  thus  opened  by  the  French  Consul,  has 
been  diligently  explored  in  the  short  space  of 
time  which  has  since  elapsed.  An  enterprising 
English  traveller,  Austen  Henry  Layard,  has 
devoted  himself  to  these  investigations,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  funds  from  the  English 
minister  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  succeeded  in  laying 
bare  the  site  of  ancient  palaces,  that  have 
been  hidden  from  the  Arab  and  the  Scythian 
for  25U0  years,  beneath  the  mouldering  dust 
that  had  heaped  above  them. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  these  Assyrian 
palaces  was  common  to  all  that  level  plain  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  prevailed  alike 
at  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  during  a  period  of 
many  centuries.  The  country  being  a  dead 
level,  the  elevation  necessary  to  give  com- 
manding eminence  to  their  public  buildings, 
was  obtained  by  erecting  a  foundation  of  solid 
brick-work,  3(J  or  40  feet  in  height,  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  contain  all  the  various  buildings 
connected  with  the  royal  residence.  Thus  an 
artificial  platform  many  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  breadth  was  obtained,  which  served  both  as 
a  fortification  and  as  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  imperial  edifices.  In  exploring  the  ruins, 
the  workmen  dug  down  to  this  platform,  and 
then  worked  horizontally  along  the  walls  and 
passages  that  were  laid  bare. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  these  researches,  into  the  great  mound 
opposite  Mosul.  It  is  there  stated,  that  three 
great  edifices,  of  different  ages,  adorned  by 
sculptures  of  different  characters, — one  at  the 
north-east  corner,  one  in  the  centre,  one  to 
the  south-west,  revealed  to  the  light  of  day  the 
Nineveh  perhaps,  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
of  Salmanezer  and  Sennacherib,  of  Esarhad- 
don  and  Sardanapalus.  Eight  and  twenty 
halls  and  galleries  of  these  ancient  buildings 
have  been  explored,  and  by  the  engravings 
with  which  his  account  of  his  labours  is  illus- 
trated, *'  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  several 
parts  of  the  mound,  from  a  shapeless  heap  of 
rubbish  covered  with  vegetation — a  grassy  hill 
of  vast  size,  but  inexplicable  shape — become 
gradually  an  assemblage  of  ruins,  in  which 
the  walls,  roofless  indeed,  but  mostly  erect, 
stand  up  before  us.  The  chambers  expand, 
many  of  them  dazzling  with  rich  colours, 
which  faded  unfortunately  when  exposed  to 


light;  and  faced  with  sculptured  slabs.  We 
understand  the  whole  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, if  not  extent,  of  an  Assyrian  palace- 
temple."  "  The  gales  of  the  more  important 
chambers  were  usually  designated  by  a  pair  of 
gigantic  figures, — bulls,  lions, — or  compo- 
site forms, — the  colossal  warders  of  these  vast 
halls.  The  gates  or  doors,  if  there  were  gates 
or  doors,  had  entirely  perished."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  author's  lively  description  of  the 
finding  of  one  of  these  gigantic  figures : 

"  On  the  morning  I  rode  to  the  encampment 
of  Sheikh  Abd  Urrahman,  and  was  returning 
to  the  mounds  when  I  saw  two  Arabs  of  his 
tribe  urging  their  mares  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  On  approaching  me  they  stopped. 
'  Hasten,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them, — 
'  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found 
Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  is  wonderful,  but 
it  is  true !  we  have  seen  him  with  our  own 
eyes.  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;'  and  both 
joining  in  the  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped 
off  without  further  words  in  the  direction  of 
their  tents. 

"  On  reaching  the  ruins,  I  descended  into  the 
new  trench  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had 
already  seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing 
near  a  heap  of  baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst 
A  wad  advanced  and  asked  for  a  present  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  the 
screen  they  had  hastily  constructed,  and  dis- 
closed an  enormous  human  head  sculptured  out 
of  the  alabaster  of  the  countiy.  They  had  un- 
covered the  upper  part  of  a  figure,  the  remainder 
of  which  was  still  buried  in  the  earth.  I  saw  at 
once  that  the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged 
lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preservation. 
The  expression  was  calm  yet  majestic,  and  the 
outline  of  the  features  showed  a  freedom  and 
a  knowledge  of  art,  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  works  of  so  remote  a  period.  I  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been  amazed 
and  terrified  at  this  apparation.  It  required 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
most  strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head, 
blanched  with  age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  might  well  have  belonged  to  one 
of  those  fearful  beings  which  are  pictured  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  as  appearing  to 
mortals,  slowly  ascending  from  the  regions 
below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down 
his  basket  and  ran  off'  towards  Mosul,  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"  Whilst  I  was  superintending  the  removal 
of  the  earth  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  continuation  of 
the  work,  a  noise  of  horsemen  was  heard,  and 
presently  Abd  Urrahman,  followed  by  half  his 
tribe,  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  As 
soon  as  the  two  Arabs  had  reached  the  tents 
and  published  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
every  one  mounted  his  mare  and  rode  to  the 
mound  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  these 
inconceivable  reports.  When  they  beheld  the 
head,  they  all  cried  together,  'There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his  prophet !' 
It  was  some  time  before  the  Sheikh  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  descend  into  the  pit  and  con- 
vince himself  that  the  image  he  saw  was  of 
stone.  '  This  is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands,' 
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he  exclaimed,  '  but  of  those  infidel  giants  of 
whom  the  Prophet,  peace  be  with  him !  has 
said  that  they  were  higher  than  the  highest 
date  tree;  this  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah, 
peace  be  with  him!  cursed  before  the  flood.' 
In  this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation, all  the  bystanders  concurred." 

"  The  palace  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  mounds,  which  Mr.  Layard  considers  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Ninevite  buildings,  had 
evidently  been  the  most  magnificent  edifice, 
displayed  the  more  regular  construction,  was 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures,  and  covered 
with  the  more  curious  inscriptions."  That 
these  ancient  palaces  belonged  to  the  earliest 
times  of  Nineveh,  seems  to  be  fully  proved  by 
another  remarkable  discovery  which  was 
made  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The 
palaces  must  have  long  since  been  buried  be- 
neath the  sands  of  the  desert,  blown  thither 
by  the  prevailing  west  wind,  and  gathering 
over  them,  as  the  sands  on  the  shore  become 
heaped  up  over  a  stranded  wreck,  when  another 
race  ignorant  of  the  already  ancient  history  of 
the  land,  inhabited  the  region,  and  here,  in  this 
very  mound,  on  top  of  the  palace  it  may  be  of 
Semiramis  herself,  buried  their  dead!  "The 
excavators  had  to  dig  through  a  layer  of  tombs, 
not  the  hastily  piled  sepulchres  of  a  roving 
tribe,  but  tombs  regularly  formed  of  bricks 
carefully  joined,  without  mortar;  some  covered 
with  slabs  of  alabaster;  and  some,  large 
earthen  sarcophagi  covered  with  slabs.  Parts 
of  a  skeleton  and  some  of  the  bones,  appeared 
entire  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs,  but  crum- 
bled into  dust  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
In  the  first  of  these  tombs  were  likewise  found 
vases  of  reddish  clay  and  beads,  and  small  or- 
naments belonging  to  a  necklace.  Besides 
there  was  a  cylinder  representing  a  king  in  his 
chariot  hunting  the  wild  bull,  a  copper  orna- 
ment, two  silver  bracelets,  and  a  pin  for  the 
hair.  It  seemed  that  the  body  must  have  been 
that  of  a  female.  In  other  tombs  were  found 
vases  of  green  pottery,  copper  mirrors,  lustral 
spoons,  and  various  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  these  ornaments  were  in  their  character  and 
form,  Egyptian.  Five  feet  below  this  cemetery 
appeared  the  remains  of  a  building — but  of  a 
building  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  unbaked  bricks 
could  still  be  traced  ;  but  the  slabs  which  had 
lined  them,  covered  with  bas  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions, had  been  detached  from  the  walls, 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  removing  them 
to  some  other  place, — it  should  seem  of  em- 
ploying them  for  some  neighbouring  building." 
It  was  the  Assyrian  practice  to  sculpture  these 
slabs  after  they  were  set  up  in  their  place,  and 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  softness  of  the 
stone,  Gypseous  Alabaster,  it  is  wonderful 
how  perfectly  they  have  been  preserved.  "  In 
a  space  of  fifty  feet  square,  cleared  by  the 
removal  of  about  twenty  tombs,  above  one 
hundred  slabs  were  exposed  to  view,  packed  in 
rows,  as  if  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard.  Every 
slab  was  sculptured  ;  and  as  they  were  placed 
in  a  regular  series,  according  to  the  subjects 
upon  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
moved  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  from 
their  original  position  against  the  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  had  been  left  as  found,  pre- 
paratory to  their  removal  elsewhere.  Mr. 


Layard  has  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
central  building  has  been  destroyed  to  supply 
materials  for  the  temple  or  palace  at  the  south- 
west coi  ner.  The  sculptures  closely  resembled 
those  actually  found  in  that  edifice  ;  and  there 
also  appeared  slabs  with  the  reliefs  turned 
towards  the  walls.  He  was  compelled  to  the 
strange,  but  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  some 
considerable  time  even  after  this  removal,  in 
the  accumulated  earth  and  rubbish,  now  stir- 
red again  for  the  first  time  nineteen  centuries 
after  Christ,  was  the  burial-place  of  a  people 
seemingly  Egyptain,  or  in  some  degree  Egyp- 
tianized  in  their  manners  and  arts.  The  cata- 
combs of  one  age  must  be  peirced  to  arrive  at 
the  palace  or  temple  of  another:  one  genera- 
tion makes  its  graves,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  far  below  are  the  forgotten  dwellings  of  a 
far  more  ancient  generation.  One  thing  seems 
clear,  these  tombs  are  neither  Persian  nor 
Greek  ;  but  belong  to  an  anterior  period  when 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  original 
central  palace  had  gone  to  decay,  and  been 
buried  in  sand  in  the  long  course  of  time,  that 
its  site  had  been  uncovered,  and  its  walls  de- 
spoiled of  their  ornaments'  to  decorate  some 
modern  palace;  and  that  this  too,  and  all  me- 
mory of  it  had  long  gone  to  oblivion,  before  the 
lime  of  the  people  that  excavated  the  ceme- 
teries ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

That  Say,  and  Do  Not. 
I  have  often  thought  there  was  danger  in 
this  good-natured  age  of  Christian  Charity,  too 
much  indulged  towards  others  and  towards 
ourselves  of  our  imperceptibly  losing  sight  of 
that  standard,  which  Truth,  through  obedi- 
ence, would  raise  within  us;  and  which  all 
are  called  unto, — The  perfection  of  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Satan,  our  unwearied 
adversary,  and  grand  deceiver  of  hearts,  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  sow  tares  with  the  good 
seed  of  the  Kingdom,  that  shall  choke  its 
growth,  and  render  it  unfruitful.  He,  this 
subtle  sensualist,  is  continually  seeking  to  en- 
trap us  by  the  presentation  of  some  easier 
way  than  our  forefathers  trod  to  blessedness: 
and  this  is  perhaps  lamentably  keeping  many 
in  a  lukewarm,  dwarfish,  and  backsliding 
state,  out  of  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ's  companions ;  and  from  that  holy  purity 
of  life  and  conversation, — that  whole-hearted 
devotion  and  lively  zeal,  which  would  make 
them  fruit- bearing  branches  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  Instead  of  keeping  aloof  from 
his  stratagems  and  wiles,  and  ever  dwelling 
under  a  humbling  sense  of  their  own  no- 
thingness, and  thence  endeavouring  with  holy 
fear  to  put  on  strength  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  practically 
giving  the  lie  to  their  faith  ;  and  denying,  by 
their  daily  walk,  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
regeneration, — in  the  necessity  of  baptism  so 
thorough  in  its  operation,  as  to  be  divinely 
compared  to  fire,  administered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  in  the  necessity,  also,  in  these  en- 
lightened days,  of  that  strictness,  and  watch- 
fulness, standing  in  awe,  and  continually  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord,  which  has  ever  distin- 


guished the  narrow  way  of  the  cross,  and  been 
exemplified  in  the  consistent  and  humble  walk 
of  those,  who  feel  at  every  step,  that  they  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness,  seeking  another  and  a  better  in- 
heritance, that  is,  an  heavenly.  Being  a  way 
which  no  fowl  knoweth  ;  and  in  which  no  flesh 
can  glory. 

May  none  become  so  deluded  as  to  believe, 
that  without  holiness  they  can  see  the  Lord  ; 
that  justice  and  judgment  are  not,  as  ever  they 
were,  the  habitation  of  his  throne;  or  that 
while  mercy  is  declared  to  cover  the  judgment- 
seat,  itcan  be  experienced  by  us  under  any  other 
circumstances  or  condition,  than  the  Lord's 
will  having  been  done  in  us,  to  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  perfect  redemption.  For  unless  we 
have  experienced  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  accord- 
ing to  our  respective  measures  of  faith  and 
grace  received  ; — unless  we  have  been  made 
sensible  of  the  day  of  Jacob's  troubles  (Jer. 
xxx.  7);  and  been  washed  in  the  fountain  set 
open  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  thereby  knowing 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  and 
perfecting  the  heart  in  holiness  before  Him,  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  presuming  on  the  mercy 
and  forgiveness  of  God,  rather  than  grow- 
ing up  in  Him  who  is  the  Head,  through  the 
way  of  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,  so  as  to  experience  that  holy 
birth  of  being  begotten  again  unto  a  lively 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
dominion  in  our  souls. 

Where  so  much  is  at  stake,  it  becomes  each 
one  to  ponder  well  the  paths  of  his  feet  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord  ;  and  seek  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
law,  presuming  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
our  God;  or  whether  with  true-hearted  faithful- 
ness and  zeal  in  keeping  all  his  command- 
ments, he  is  striving  to  lay  up  a  good  founda- 
tion agaitfst  the  time  to  come.  He,  whose 
eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  who  searcheth 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  has  de- 
clared, that  He  will  by  no  means  spare  the 
disobedient  and  deceitful  man.  Let  us  there- 
fore lake  heed,  lest  vainly  imagining  that 
mercy  Willi  be  extended  without  that  hope, 
which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within 
the  vail,  we  be  found  in  the  awful  day,  in  no 
better  condition  than  those  formerly,  who  ven- 
tured the  declaration,  "We  have  eaten  and 
drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught 
in  our  streets."  But  the  awful  reply  to  them 
was  :  "  1  know  you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart 
from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  Let  us 
especially  take  heed,  lest  a  promise  being  left 
us  of  entering  into  our  heavenly  Master's 
rest,  any  of  us  should,  through  self-blindness 
of  heart,  or  self-righteousness  of  spirit,  seem 
to  come  short  of  it. 

The  following  letter  of  Sophia  Hume's 
being  fraught  with  primitive  and  lively  interest 
in  the  things  of  God,  is  recommended  to  the 
serious  perusal,  and  solid  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend  :" — 

"  London,  Seventh  Month  7th,  1772. 

"  Well  Beloved  Friend  : — To  be  silent  after 
the  receipt  of  thy  kind  memorial,  would  be- 
speak a  defect  in  that  love,  which  must  neces- 
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sarily  subsist  in  every  true  member  of  the 
church  of  Christ  to  each  other,  though  divers 
causes  may  prevent  expressing  it  in  a  manner 
we  sometimes  could  wish.  And  though  I  do 
not  foresee,  that  I  shall  have  much  to  say  at 
this  time,  yet  I  have  this  to  say,  that  my 
spirit  is  truly  united  to  thine,  in  the  concern 
thou  expresses,  and  hast  expressed  heretofore, 
on  account  of  the  iniquitous  traffic  carried  on 
by  professed  Christians  in  buying  and  selling 
the  souls  of  men,  in  more  senses  than  one.  I 
wish  we,  as  a  Society,  as  well  as  other  profes- 
sors, were  more  sanguine  in  endeavouring  to 
put  a  stop  to,  or,  at  least,  in  some  shape  en- 
deavouring to  affect  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  just  abhorence  of  this  enormous  evil. 
The  yearly  epistle  indeed  touches  upon  it:  but 
we  may  say,  as  was  formerly  said  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  ;  All  that  the  people  have  said,  is 
well  said.  But,  oh  !  that  there  were  such  an 
heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might 
be  well  wiih  them,  and  with  their  children  for 
ever.  This  of  always  attending  on  those 
things,  which  tend  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
our  own  peace,  is  a  practice  the  generality  of 
Christian  professors  are  defective  in;  notwith- 
standing we  are  so  high,  and  so  frequent  in 
profession  and  confession  of  that  Christian 
faith,  which  overcomes  the  world..  We  see, 
and  mournfully  behold,  that  abundance  of  pro- 
fessors amongst  us  are  evidently  overcome  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  corrupt  passions.  For,  did  we,  as 
we  profess,  deny  their  graiiflcation,  the  world 
or  the  devil  would  have  nothing  to  fasten  their 
temptations  on.  These  are  their  goods  ;  and 
till  people  will  be  prevailed  with  to  subject 
their  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  it  will  be  the 
mournful  state  of  them,  to  say  and  do  not, 
though  the  doctrine  of  self-denial,  our  peculiar 
characteristic,  is  so  often  preached.  But, 
oh!  that  there  was  an  heart  in •  ministers, 
elders,  and  the  people,  to  fear  God  always, 
and  not  let  a  Yearly  Meeting  begin  and  end 
our  zeal.  All  that  is  said  we  assent  and  con- 
sent to  ;  and  then  return  to  our  former  course 
of  life  ;  as  I  may  say  with  boldness,  is  too 
much  the  case.  We  affect  much  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  brethren 
once  a  year,  and  then  return  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  minding  our  own  things,  worldly  things, 
and  not  the  things  of  another, — the  momen- 
tous things,  which  concern  our  souls,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  the  souls  of  our  brethren. 
There  is  hardly  to  be  found  mourning  women 
and  men,  weeping  for  the  abominations  of  the 
times;  the  desolation  standing  where  indeed  it 
ought  not  f  even  amongst  the  professors  of  the 
glorious  principle  of  the  light ;  and  which  has 
mournfully  destroyed  the  daily  sacrifice.  No 
family  retirement  to  look  into  our  accounts 
on  week  clays,  which  makes  many  strangers 
to  any  weighty  exercise  on  First-days. 

"  That  the  ministry,  low  as  it  is  in  this  city, 
is  to  call  t he  people  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  to  wit,  attending  to  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit  ;  to  hearken  and  hear. 
But  people  do  not  seem  to  like  this  exercise, 
lest  they  should  he  reproved;  which  we  are 
not  often  by  such  preachers  as  prophesy 
smooth  things.    Wo  hear  little  but  of  the  en- 


during mercy  of  God  ;  and  the  people  presume 
upon  it:  so  that  their  hearts  are  set  in  them 
to  do  evil.  One  would  imagine  sometimes,  by 
what  we  hear,  that  every  attribute  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  was  dispensed  with,  because  they 
give  this  of  mercy,  in  so  large  a  latitude. 

"  But  I  am  weary  of  complaining,  and  lest  I 
should  weary  thee,  shall  think  of  coming  to  a 
close.  Yet  just ;  that  I  was  comforted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  yesterday.  Not  that 
the  accursed  thing  was  found  among  us — but 
that  dear  Samuel  Emien  was  by  divine  aid, 
enabled  to  point  out  to  us  in  what,  and  how,  we 
kept  it  in  our  tents.  We  have  not  had  such  a 
salutary  prescription  this  long  time.  I  heartily 
wish  it  may  have  a  good  effect.  Though  un- 
happily for  us,  instead  of  saying,  Lord  is  it 
I?  With  the  utmost  temerity,  too  many  are 
saying  Lord  it  is  not  1. 

"  I  now  conclude  in  that  love  I  always  felt 
for  thee  and  thy  wife:  and  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  take  my  leave,  and  bid 
you  dearly,  farewell. 

Sophia  Hume." 


England  and  Wales,  with  sixteen  millions 
of  people,  contain  nearly  eight  millions  unable 
to  write  their  names,  and  not  fewer  than  five 
millions  unable  to  read  their  mother  tongue. — 
Scotch  Paper. 

The  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada  are  said  to  be 
thriving  and  happy.  They  are  mostly  farmers, 
and  their  condition  is  the  subject  of  high  enco- 
niums  from  those  who  have  visited  them.  They 
recently  held  a  convention  at  Drummondsville, 
at  which  they  put  forth  a  set  of  resolutions 
complaining  of  the  misrepresentations  made  of 
their  condition,  and  stating  to  their  friends  in 
the  States  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  any  of 
the  aid  frequently  sent  to  them,  although  some 
of  the  new-comers  may  be. 
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THIRD  MONTH  3,  1849. 


We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  continuation  of 
"The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia," 
until  next  week. 


Those  who  think  the  California  disorders 
are  magnified,  should  read  the  following  report 
from  a  United  States  Surgeon,  in  Francisco, 
dated  Twelfth  month,  25th. 

"The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  miners.  Murder  and  high- 
way robbery  are  every-day  occurrences. 
Many  and  many  a  poor  fellow  is  waylaid,  and 
his  life  taken  without  its  ever  being  known  to 
the  world.  '  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
miners  say,  we  have  lost  such  and  such  a  one  : 
we  do  not  know  what  lias  become  of  him :'  and 
bodies  are  frequently  found  in  the  mountains 
half  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and  not  recog- 
nizable. (After  describing  one  of  his  day's 
works.)  In  the  evening,  visited  some  other 
patients  :  came  home  at  9  p.m.,  and  went  to 
bed  ;  was  awoke  three  times  during  the  night 
to  dress  wounded  men.  I  have  just  returned 
from  an  inquest  that  was  being  held  on  a  body 


found  dead.  This  is  a  common  occurrence 
here.  Rarely  a  day  passes,  that  some  one  is 
not  killed.  A  whole  family,  ten  in  number, 
were  murdered  near  here  last  week.  The 
people  here  are  taking  steps  to  organize  a 
government :  they  are  neglected.  There  are 
no  courts,  no  laws,  no  protection  to  citizens, 
and  there  are  thousands  requiring  it.  Jt  is  a 
fact,  if  our  wiseacres  at  Washington  delay 
furnishing  us  with  a  government,  a  separation 
from  the  Union  will  be  realized." 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  late  paper  :— 
"  The  Sandwich  Islands. — The  civilization 
of  these  Islands  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  age.  In  most  other  cases,  the 
savage  nations  of  the  continents,  and  islands 
discovered  within  the  last  two  or  three  centu- 
ries have  resisted  all  efforts  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  have  faded  away  before  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  the  white  race.  But  these  Is- 
landers have  profited  by  the  teachings  of  civili- 
zation, and  are  now  distinguished  for  their 
wonderful  progress.  Americans  are  in  great 
repute  among  them,  and  this  influence  is  likely 
to  be  extended  as  our  Pacific  coast  becomes 
settled.  These  islands  are  of  great  importance 
to  commerce,  being  the  half-way  house,  or 
stopping-place  of  all  sorts  of  trade  upon  the 
great  ocean.  As  California  and  Oregon  be- 
come colonized,  their  commercial  importance 
must  be  enhanced  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  this  fact  is  attracting  general  attention 
in  the  United  States." 


RECEIPTS. 

Paul  Boyce,  per  J.  M.  R.,  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Joshua 
Taylor,  per  Jos.  Gibbons,  agent,  Raisin,  Mich.,  $4, 
vols.  19  &  20. 

Correction  of  receipt  in  19th  number. — S.  B.  Smith, 
for  Joseph  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  22. 


A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contri- 
butes to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Mulberry  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  month 
14th,  1849,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Samuel  Mason",  Clerk. 


Correction. — In  the  piece  headed  "Never  Despair," 
in  our  last  number,  the  word  them  in  the  last  line  of 
the  second  verse  should  be  thine.  "Can  bid  thine,"  6lc. 

Agent  Appointed. 

Samuel  B.  Smith,  Smyrna,  Harrison  Co., 
Ohio,  in  place  of  James  Holloway,  declined. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Cheltenham,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  ult.,  in  the  76th  3'ear  of  his 
age,  John  Harvey,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 of  paralysis,  at  her  late  residence  in  Columbus, 

N.  J.,  the  1 6th  ult.,  in  the  9ulh  year  of  age,  Elizabeth 
Bunting,  widow  ;  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting.  As  she  lived  in  love  with  her  Saviour,  so 
she  died  in  peace  with  all ;  evincing  the  truth  of  the 
scripture  declaration,  "the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old." 

 on  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age, 

Abbe  Ann,  wife  of  Dr.  Goodcll,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Pancoast;  a  member  of  Mansfield  particu- 
lar, and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey. 
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The  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 

(Concluded  from  page  1910 

From  the  earliest  appearance  of  Nineveh 
upon  the  siage  of  history,  in  the  time  of  Ninus 
an  I  Semiramis  to  iis  downfall  with  S.irdan- 
apulus,  is  a  peiiod  of  mure  than  a  thousand 
fears,  and  that  an  almost  total  blank!  Yet 
the  lost  history  of  that  time  is  probably  before 
the  eyes  of  the  present  generation,  concealed 
in  those  mysterious  characters  on  which  is 
now  concentrated  the  earnest  inquiring  gaze 
of  the  most  learned  linguists  of 'he  age. 

"'  What  then  if  at  this  period  of  the  world 
we  should  recover  history,  which  has  perished 
from  the  memory  of  man  since  the  fall  of 
Nineveh, — history  of  which  the  Greeks,  per- 
haps the  Persians,  were  altogether  ignorant  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  much  which  is  his- 
torical is  wrapped  up  in  the  long  inscriptions 
that  accompany  every  siege  or  battle  piece, 
assign  his  proper  name  to  every  king;  and 
contain  within  their  hidden  character  a  succes- 
sion of  kings  with  their  most  memorable 
achievements  Here  are  then  the  records, 
the  archives  of  Nineveh  ;  and  many  of  these 
of  "real  length  are  now  secured  from  further 
destruction.  They  have  been  copied  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  transferred  from  the  perish- 
able stone  of  alabaster  to  printed  pages,  which 
the  philologist  may  study  at  his  leisure  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  with  all  the  aids  of  learn- 
ing. But  they  are  not  only  in  a  character  if 
known  at  all,  (for  Mijur  Rawlinson's  is  the 
Persian  not  Assyrian  alphabet,)  as  yet  imper- 
fectly known  ;  a  character  which,  no  doubt, 
varied  so  considerably  with  the  different  races 
which  employed  it,  that  to  read  it  fo  good  pur- 
pose on  the  stones  of  Nimroud,  may  almost 
require  a  new  discovery  as  felicitous  as  that  of 
Groielend,  Lassen  and  Rawlinson.  That  the 
Assyrians  as  the  oldest  people  who  had  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of  civilization,  should 
have  been  the  inventors  of  this  arrow-headed 
or  wedge-shaped  writing,  is  in  itself  highly 
probable;  and  their  form  of  letters  would  be 
as  Mr.  Layard  asserts  that  it  actually  is,  the 


most  simple  and  the  least  complicated.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  the  further  difficulty;  we 
have  not  merely  to  decvpher  the  character, 
but  to  discover  and  interpret  the  language. 
This  is  the  groat  problem  which  must  test  the 
sagacity  of  foreign  and  English  scholars. 
There  is  every  probability  that  it  will  turn 
out,  if  ever  clearly  decyphered,  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage ;  but  even  on  this  point  there  is  as  yet 
no  absolute  certainty." 

In  the  mean  lime  the  sculptures,  unaided  by 
inscriptions,  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  charac- 
ter and  spirits  of  that  early  age. 

"  The  most  remarkable  identification  of  the 
western  conquests  of  Assyria  with  those  of 
prophetic  history,  is  on  certain  slabs  which 
commemorate  the  siege  and  subjugation  of 
certain  maritime  fortresses.  In  the  earlier 
sculptures  boats  appear,  such  as  are  now  used 
(how  unchangeable  is  Asia)  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  ;  there  is  one  ferrying  over  a  royal 
chariot,  with  swimmers  around  it,  supported 
on  bladders  as  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
later  reliefs  are  vessels  apparently  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Assyrians,  (who  never,  probably, 
become  a  maritime  people,)  but  to  the  cities 
they  are  besieging.  They  are  shown  to  be 
sea  vessels  by  the  somewhat  clumsy  but  sig- 
nificant device  of  sea -fish  swimming  about 
them;  but  are  the  same  in  shape  and  construc- 
tion— and  that  a  very  peculiar  construction  — 
with  vessels  found  on  coins  of  the  early  Per- 
sian monarchy,  and  those  of  Sidon  of  a  much 
later  period.  The  cities  besieged,  it  is  no  rash 
conclusion,  may  therefore  be  Tyre  or  Sidon, 
or  some  of  the  other  flourishing  mercantile 
towns  on  that  coast." 

"That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the 
empire  of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change; 
that  dynasty  should  dispossess  dynasty  ;  that 
the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  sovereigns 
of  different  descent,  even  of  different  race;  that 
the  founder  or  the  more  powerful  emperor  of 
a  new  dynasty  should  enlarge,  extend,  cre- 
ate a  new  suburban  capital,  or  build  a  new 
palace,  a  new  temple  above  the  ruins  of  the 
old  ;  all  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  change  described  by  Mr. 
Layard,  as  evinced  by  the  sculptures  in  the 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  more  ancient, 
and  those  ascribed  to  the  later  dynasty — a 
change  in  dress,  habits,  arms,  perhaps  in 
religious  usage — above  all,  in  the  style  of  art 
which,  singularly  enough,  degenerates  in  the 
later  period  ;  this  is  rather  to  he  expected,  than 
a  cause  of  wonder.  The  marvel  is,  that  the 
curious  antiquarianism  of  man,  thousands  of 
years  after,  should  be  sagacious  enough  to  de- 
tect the  signs  of  such  revolutions.  At  one 
period  far  from  the  earliest,  Assyrian  art  and 
Assyrian  life  appear  to  Egyptianise,  as  if  the 
city  had  been  subdued  and  occupied  during 


some  Egyptian  conquest.  Such  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  curious,  and  we  must  add, 
exquisitely  finished  ivories,  which  are  obvious- 
ly Egyptian  in  subject  and  form,  but  yet  with 
some  remarkable  peculiarities  of  their  own. 

"The  great  period  of  Egyptian  influence, 
whether  by  connexion,  commerce,  or  domina- 
tion, was  during  the  dynasties  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  twenty-second  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  a  period  which  we  may  loosely  indicate 
by  saying  that  it  would  include  the  reign  of 
King  Solomon  in  Judea.  To  this  period  may 
possibly  belong  those  perplexing  tombs  in 
which  the  Egyptian  ornaments  are  chiefly 
found,  and  which  cover  the  remains  of  the 
north-western,  central,  and  south-eastern  pal- 
aces of  Nimroud.  How  long  before  this  period 
reigned  the  builders  and  rulers  of  these  long- 
buried  palaces,  seems  now  the  great  question. 
The  far  older  and  more  perfect  sculptures  of 
these  palaces  clearly  prove  a  dynasty  of  wide 
ruling,  wide  conquering  sovereigns.  But  while 
the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  been 
able  to  make  out  the  names  of  the  many  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms  during 
the  reigns  of  their  Rhamseses — and  there  is  a 
striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  peculiarly  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — according  to  Mr.  Layard,  in  most 
of  these  Nineviie  reliefs  there  are  only  two 
races  or  people  which  can  be  clearly  discri- 
minated ;  and  neither  of  these  can  be  assigned 
by  any  marked  characteristics  of  form,  coun- 
tenance, manners,  or  dress  to  any  particular 
age  or  country.  Various  countries  are  how- 
ever designated  ;  ciiies  situated  by  the  shores 
of  two  rivers  and  ciiies  on  one  stream  ;  moun- 
tain cities  girt  with  forests,  and  ciiies  on  plains 
amid  groves  of  palm  trees.  But  incomparably 
the  most  curious  of  those  treasures  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  the  obelisk  of  black  marble,  without  doubt 
belonging  to  the  earliest  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which  clearly  commemorates  transactions  in 
the  further  east,  apparently  in  India. 

"  Among  other  trophies,  this  shows  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  with  two  humps,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  many  apes  or  monkeys.  The 
mind  is  led  back  by  force  to  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns, at  least  of  Semiramis.  Even  if  these 
are  only  the  offerings  of  respect  from  foreign 
nations  not  the  spoil  or  tribute  of  conquered 
and  subject  realms,  they  imply  a  wide  extent 
of  fame  and  power  ;  and  this  obelisk  Mr.  Lay- 
ard is  disposed  to  consider  as  among  the  very 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  of  the  Assyrian 
remains. 

"  Until  the  complete  publication  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  great  work  on  the  monuments  of  Nine- 
veh, we  shall  not  be  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  curious  information  conveyed  by  the  disin- 
terred sculptures  as  to  the  policy,  the  religion, 
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the  buildings,  arts,  arms,  dresses,  furniture, 
vessels  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  much  may  be  collected  by  pa- 
tient and  sagacious  examination  on  all  these 
points  ;  and  how  clearly  the  whole  is  laid  be- 
fore us  in  the  lively  concluding  chapters  of 
Mr.  Layard's  present  book.  Oriental  monu- 
ments disclose  but  little  of  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  they  are  monarchical  or  rather  auto- 
cratic; we  see  the  king  not  more  distinguished 
by  the  signs  and  attributes  of  royalty  than  by 
superior  stature  and  majesty. 

"  The  residence  of  the  king  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  the  temple  ;  and  that  he  him- 
self was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
Divine  attributes  or  was  looked  upon  as  a 
type  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures.  The  winged  figures,  even  that 
with  the  head  of  the  eagle,  minister  to  him. 
All  his  acts,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  were  believed  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  and  superintendence  of  the  Deity. 
When  he  is  represented  in  battle,  the  winged 
figure  in  the  circle  hovers  above  his  head, 
bends  the  bow  against  his  enemies  or  assumes 
the  attitude  of  triumph.  His  contests  with  the 
lion  and  other  formidable  animals  not  only 
show  his  prowess  and  skill,  but  typify  at  the 
same  time  his  superior  strength  and  wisdom. 
Whether  he  has  overcome  his  enemies  or  the 
wild  beasts,  he  pours  out  a  libation  from  the 
sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers  and  the 
winged  figures.  The  embroideries  upon  his 
robes,  and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have 
all  mythic  meanings.  Even  his  weapons, 
bracelets  and  armlets,  are  adorned  with  the 
forms  of  sacred  animals,  the  lion,  bull  or  duck. 
In  architectural  decorations,  the  same  religious 
influence  is  evident.  The  fir  or  pine  cone, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  are  constantly  repeated. 
They  form  friezes,  the  capitals  of  columns, 
and  the  fringes  of  hangings.  Chairs,  tables, 
and  coaches,  are  adorned  with  the  heads  and 
feet  of  the  bull;  the  lion,  the  ram, — all  sacred 
animals." 

We  shall  await  with  eager  interest  the  fur- 
ther disclosure  of  these  long-buried  monuments, 
which  carry  us  back  to  earliest  historic  ages, 
and  which  reveal  to  us  the  arts,  the  manners, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
which  were  no  doubt  transmitted  through  the 
family  of  Noah,  to  the  founders  of  the  mighty 
empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

#  * 
# 


For  "The  Friend." 

Williams's  Jlithllc  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

The  Jit  kiau,  or  Sect  of  the  Learned, 
while  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  gods,  ac- 
knowledge a  multitude  of  saints,  whose  "  office 
is  to  expound  the  will  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
form  with  them  a  trinity.  They  did  not  so 
much  speak  their  own  thoughts,  as  illustrate 
and  settle  the  principles  on  which  the  world 
should  be  governed.  They  were  men  intui- 
tively wise,  without  instruction ;  while  common 
people  must  learn  to  bo  wise.  Of  all  the 
saints  in  their  calendar,  Confucius  is  the  chief. 
With  him  are  reckoned  the  early  kings;  as, 


Yau  and  Shun,  king  Wan  and  lord  Chau.  But 
China  has  produced  no  one,  since  'the  most 
holy  teacher  of  ancient  times,'  whom  his  proud 
disciples  are  willing  to  regard  his  equal ;  Men- 
cms  being  only  a  '  number  two  saint.'  The 
deceased  emperors  of  the  reigning  dynasty  are 
canonized  as  saints;  but  a  new  line  of  mon- 
archs  would  serve  them,  as  they  did  their  pre- 
decessors, by  reducing  them  to  mere  spirits. 
The  demonolatry  of  the  Learned  has  gradually 
become  so  incorporated  with  popular  supersti 
tions,  that  there  is  now  little  practical  distinc- 
tion:  everyone  is  willing  to  worship  whatever 
can  promise  relief  or  afford  assistance.  Learn- 
ing is  followed  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attaining 
office,  and  a  student  of  the  classical  works 
naturally  adopts  their  views  on  these  points, 
without  supposing  that  they  militate  against 
worshipping  his  ancestors — joining  the  villa- 
gers in  adoring  the  goddess  of  Mercy  or  any 
other  Budhistic  idol — or  calling  in  a  Rational- 
ist to  write  a  charm.  He  also,  on  coming  into 
office,  expects  to  perform  all  the  ex-ojficio 
religious  ceremonies  required  of  him,  and  add 
the  worship  of  the  emperor  to  the  rest.  Form 
is  the  end  of  the  whole.  All  alike  fail  in  satis- 
fying the  desire  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  answer- 
ing the  question, — How  shall  a  man  be  just 
with  his  God  ?  No  one  of  them  reaches  the 
heart  or  conscience  ;  none  can  convince  the 
soul  of  its  accountability,  or  show  it  the  way 
to  true  happiness. 

"  Every  magistrate  is  officially  required  to 
perform  various  idolatrous  ceremonies  at  the 
temples.  The  objects  of  worship  are  numer- 
ous, including  many  others  besides  those  form- 
ing the  '  herd  of  inferior  sacrifices,'  and  new 
deities  are  frequently  made  by  the  emperor,  on 
the  same  principle  that  new  saints  are  canon- 
ized by  the  pope.  The  worship  of  certain  hills 
and  rivers,  and  of  spirits  supposed  to  preside 
over  particular  cities  and  districts,  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  Chinese  from  ancient  times  ; 
long  before  the  rise  of  Rationalism,  or  intro- 
duction ofBudhism,  and  is  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  this  official  worship.  In  every  city,  the 
principal  temple  contains  the  tutelar  divinity 
of  the  city,  with  other  gods  ;  and  here,  on  the 
solstices,  equinoxes,  new  and  full  moons,  &c., 
officers  repair  to  sacrifice  to  it,  and  the  gods 
of  the  land  and  grain.  Over  the  door  of  the 
one  in  Canton,  is  written,  '  Right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,  are  blended  on  earth  ;  but 
all  are  most  clearly  distinguished  in  heaven.' 
Capt.  Loch  describes  the  chief  temple  at  Shang 
hai  as  a  fine  building  : 

"'In  the  centre  of  a  serpentine  sheet  of 
water,  there  is  a  rocky  island,  and  cn  it  a 
large  temple  of  two  stories,  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wealthy  public.  Pillars 
of  carved  wood  support  the  roof,  fretted  groups 
of  uncouth  lijiures  fill  up  the  narrow  spaces, 
while  moveable  lattices  screen  the  occupants 
from  the  warmth  of  the  noon-day  sun.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  beauty  and  truth  to 
nature,  of  the  most  minutely  carved  flowers 
and  insects  prodigally  scattered  over  every 
screen  and  cornice.  This  is  the  central  and 
largest  temple.  A  Dumber  of  other  light  serial 
looking  structures,  of  the  same  form,  are 
perched  upon  the  corners  of  artificial  rocky 
precipices  and  upon  little  odd  islands.  Light 


and  fanciful  wooden  bridges  connect  most  of  i; 
these  islands,  and  are  thrown  across  the  arms  I 
of  the  serpentine  water,  so  that  each  seques-  { 
tered  spot  can  be  visited  in  turn.    At  a  certain  I 
passage  of  the  sun,  the  main  temple  is  shaded  I 
in  front  by  a  rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses  | 
of  which  are  connected  with  great  art  and  | 
propriety  of  taste,  but  in  shape  and  adjustment  ! 
most  studiously  grotesque.    Trees  and  flowers,  g 
and  tufts  of  grass  are  planted  where  art  must  g 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  procure  them  | 
a  lodgment.    In  another  part  of  the  garden  | 
there  is  a  miniature  wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with! 
a  dell  and  waterfall  ;  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  I 
blossoms  of  the  trees  are  proportionate  to  their  J 
size.    Tortuous  pathways  lead  to  the  top  of  1 
the  artificial  mountain,  each  turn  formed,  with  I 
studied  art,  to  surprise  and  charm,  by  offering  at  $ 
every  point,  fresh  views  and  objects.  Flowers 
and  creepers  sprout  out  from  crevices,  trees 
hang  over  the  jutting  crags,  small  pavilions 
are  seen  from  almost  every  vista  ;  while  grot- 
toes and  rocky  recesses,  shady  bowers  and 
labyrinths,  are  placed  to  entrap  the  unwary, 
each  with  an  appropriate  motto,  one  inviting 
the  wanderer  to  repose,  another  offering  a 
secluded  retreat  to  the  philosopher.' 

"  There  are,  it  is  said,  1560  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Confucius,  and  the  offerings  presented 
in  them  are  all  eaten  or  used  by  the  worship- 
pers ;  there  are  computed  to  be  62,606  pigs, 
rabbits,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  2700  pieces  of 
silk,  annually  presented  upon  their  altars.l 
The  municipal  temple  is  not  the  only  one'' 
where  the  officers  worship  ;  but,  like  the  com- 
mon people,  they  bow  before  whatever  they 
think  can  aid  them  in  their  duties  or  estates. 
It  has  already  been  staled,  that  the  duty  oi 
Chinese  officers  extends  to  the  securing  ol 
genial  seasons,  by  their  good  administration  j 
and,  consequently,  if  bad  harvests  ensue,  or 
epidemics  rage,  the  fault  and  removal  of  the 
calamity  belongs  to  them.  The  expedients 
they  resort  to  are  both  ludicrous  and  melant 
choly.  In  1835,  the  prefect  of  Canton,  on 
occasion  of  a  distressing  drought  of  eight 
months,  issued  the  following  invitation,  which 
would  have  better  befitted  a  chieftain  of  the 
Sechuanas. 

" '  Pwan,  acting  prefect  of  Kwangchau,] 
issues  this  inviting  summons.    Since  for  aj 
long  time  there  has  been  no  rain,  and  thej 
prospects  of  drought  continue,  and  supplicaJ 
tions  are  unanswered,  my  heart  is  scorched! 
with  grief.    In  the  whole  province  of  Kwang.j 
tung,  are  there  no  extraordinary  persons  whcl 
can  force  the  dragon  to  send  rain  ?    Be  i| 
known  to  you,  all  ye  soldiers  and  people,  thall 
if  there  be  any  one,  whether  of  this  or  an)l 
other  province,  priest  or  such  like,  who  can  byl 
any  craft  or  arts,  bring  down  abundance  oil 
rain,  I  respectfully  request  him  to  ascend  tht 
altar  [of  the  dragon]  and  sincerely  and  rover 
enily  pray.    And  after  the  rain  has  fallen,  J 
will  liberally  reward  him  with  money  and  tab- 
lets to  make  known  his  merits.' 

"  This  invitation  called  forth  a  Budhist  pries' 
as  a  '  rain-maker,'  and  the  prefect  erected  an 
altar  for  him  before  his  own  office,  upon  wilier 
the  man,  armed  with  a  cymbal  and  wand,  foi!  I 
three  days  vainly  repeated  his  incantationsj  I 
from  morning  to  night,  exposed  bare  header,  j 
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to  the  hot  sim,  the  butt  of  the  jeering  crowd. 
The  prefect  himself  was  lampooned  by  the 
people  for  his  folly,  the  following  quatrain  be- 
ing pasted  under  a  copy  of  his  invitation  :< — 

*  Kwangchau's  great  protector,  the  Magnate  Pwan, 
Always  acting  without  regard  to  reason  ; 
Now  prays  for  rain,  and  getting  no  reply, 
Forthwith  seeks  for  aid  to  force  the  dragon.' 


"  The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  priest  did 
not  render  the  calamity  less  grievous,  and  their 
urgent  necessities  led  the  people  to  resort  to 
every  expedient  to  force  their  gods  to  send 
rain.  The  authorities 'forbade  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  or  in  other  words,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed ;  to  keep  the  hot  winds  out  of  the  city, 
the  southern  gate  was  shut,  and  all  classes 
flocked  to  the  temples.  It  was  estimated  that, 
on  one  day,  20,000  persons  went  to  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy  ;  among 
whom  were  the  governor  and  prefect,  and 
their  suites,  who  all  left  their  sedans,  and 
walked  with  the  multitude.  The  governor,  as 
a  last  expedient,  the  day  before  rain  came, 
intimated  his  intention  of  liberating  all  prison- 
ers not  charged  with  capital  offences. 

"  As  soon  as  the  rain  fell,  the  people  pre- 
sented thank-offerings,  and  the  southern  gate 
of  the  city  was  opened,  accompanied  by  an 
odd  ceremony  of  burning  the  tail  off  a  live  sow, 
while  the  animal  was  held  in  a  basket. 

"  The  officers  and  literati,  though  acknow- 
ledging the  folly  of  these  observances,  and 
even  ridiculing  the  worship  of  senseless  blocks, 
still  join  in  it.  Sometimes  devotees  become 
irritated  against  their  sods,  and  resort  to  sum- 
mary  means  to  force  them  to  hear  their  pet i- 
(  tions.  It  is  said,  that  the  governor  having 
j  gone  repeatedly,  in  a  time  of  drought,  to  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  rain,  in  Canton,  dressed 
in  his  burdensome  robes,  through  the  heat  of 
a  tropical  sun,  on  one  of  his  visits,  said,  '  The 
god  supposes  I  am  lying,  when  I  beseech  his 
aid  ;  for  how  can  he  know,  seated  in  his  cool 
niche  in  the  temple,  that  the  ground  is  parch- 
ed and  the  sky  hot  V  Whereupon  he  ordered 
his  attendants  to  put  a  rope  around,  his  neck 
and  haul  his  godship  out  of  doors,  that  he 
might  see  and  feel  the  state  of  the  weather  for 
himself.  After  his  excellency  had  become 
cooled  in  the  temple,  the  idol  was  reinstated  in 
its  shrine,  and  the  good  effects  of  this  treat- 
ment, considered  to  be  fully  proved,  by  the 
2  copious  showers  which  soon  after  fell. 

"  The  emperor  himself,  on  such  occasions, 
5U resorts  to  unusual  sacrifices.    Imperial  patron- 
age of  the  popular  superstitions  is  sought  after, 
\\i  by  the  officers,  in  one  way  and  another,  to 
please  the  people  ;  but  it  does  not  involve  much 
outlay  of  funds.    One  common  mode  is  to  so- 
lice(j  licit  his  majesty  for  an  inscription  to  be  placed 
n(jl|i  over  the  doorway  of  a  temple,  or  a  higher  title 
feJ  to  be  conferred  upon  the  god.    On  occasion  of 
a  victory  over  the  rebels  in  Kwangtung,  in 
,,1822,  the  shrine  of  a  neighbouring  deity,  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted  in  obtaining  it,  received 
new  title,  commemorative  of  the  event,  and 
a  temple  was  built  for  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  government. 

"  The  combined  effect  of  the  slate  religion 
and  classical  writings,  notwithstanding  their 
atheism  and  coldness,  has  had  some  effect  in 
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keeping  the  people  out  of  the  swinish  ditch  of 
pollution.  It  is  one  of  their  prime  tenets  that 
human  nature  is  originally  virtuous,  and  be 
comes  corrupt,  entirely  by  bad  example.  This 
is  taught  children  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  officers  refer  to  it,  in  their  exhortations  to 
obedience  ;  and  iis  necessary  results  of  happi- 
ness, if  carried  out,  are  illustrated  by  trite 
comparisons,  drawn  from  common  life  and 
general  experience.  The  Chinese  seldom  refer 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  or  future  punish- 
ment, as  motives  for  reform;  but  to  the  well- 
being  of  individuals,  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty, in  this  world.  Examples  of  this  standard 
of  human  perfection,  fully  developed,  are  con- 
siantly  set  before  the  people,  in  Confucius,  and 
the  ancient  kings  he  delineates. 

"The  classical  tenets  require  duties  that 
carry  their  own  arguments  in  their  obedience, 
as  well  as  afford  matter  of  thought ;  while  the 
books  of  the  Budhists  and  Rationalists  are 
mostly  filled  with  solemn  nonsense.  Conse- 
quently, the  priests  of  those  sects  had  only  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  people  to  work  upon, 
where  reason  was  at  fault;  and  so,  could  not 
take  the  whole  man  captive  :  for  his  reason 
accorded  with  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  as 
far  as  they  went,  and  only  look  up  with  divi- 
nation, and  supplication  of  higher  powers, 
where  their  instructions  ceased.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
such  people,  educated  to  venerate  pure  reason, 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  the  initiatory  step, 
of  patronizing  a  religion  of  such  an  uncertain 
character,  and  confessedly  inferior  to  what 
they  already  possessed.  The  current  has, 
more  or  less,  always  set  this  way,  and  the  two 
superstitions  been  tolerated,  so  far  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  government.  It  is  too  true, 
that  the  instructions  of  Confucius  and  his 
school  are  imperfect  and  erroneous,  and  the 
people  can  never  emerge  from  selfish  atheism 
and  silly  superstition,  as  long  as  they  have 
nothing  better;  but  the  vagaries  of  the  Bud- 
hists,  neither  satisfy  the  reason  nor  reprove 
vice,  nor  does  their  celibate  idleness  benefit 
society.  If  the  former  be  bad,  the  latter  is 
confessedly  worse. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.  *1849. 

(Continued  from  page  1S2.) 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  20,  is  competed  to  be  4500.  Of  this 
number,  1940  or  upwards  of  64  per  cent,  of 
those  between  5  ami  15  go  to  school.  The 
number  of  those  not  at  school  whose  situation 
is  reported  is  1340  ;  of  whom  270  have  no  oc- 
cupation ;  33  are  helpless  ;  274  are  employed 
at  home,  and  763  are  employed  as  labourers, 
or  are  learning  some  trade.  There  are  there- 
fore 1220  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  of 
whom  no  account  is  given,  many  of  whom  are 
no  doubt  growing  up  in  idle  and  vicious  hab- 
its. Such  is  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  pam- 
phlets ;  yet  when  we  call  to  mind  how  imper- 


fect are  the  reports  on  this  part  of  the  investi- 
gation, we  may  reasonably  hope  that  a  large 
number  of  these  are  industriously  and  usefully 
employed. 

"  By  the  returns  of  the  census  it  appears  that 
4904  persons,  or  nearly  one-half  the  adult 
population,  are  members  of  Mutual  Beneficial 
Societies,  the  funds  of  which  are  appropriated 
to  support  the  members  in  sickness,  and  to 
bury  the  dead.  Many  of  these  persons  belong 
to  two  or  more  societies  at  once,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  amount  to  be  received  when 
sick.  The  names  of  106  of  these  Mutual  Be- 
neficial Associations  have  been  received,  and 
particulars  of  income,  &c.  of  76  of  them. 
These  76  societies  consist  of  5187  members. 
The  coniributions  are  from  25  to  37?  cents 
per  month,  and  paid  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly. The  allowance  per  week  to  the  sick 
members  varies  from  $1.50  to  3.00  per  week, 
being  generally  $2.50  or  3.00.  From  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  is  usually  allowed  for  funeral 
expenses.  The  annual  income  of  these  76 
societies  is  stated  to  be  $16,814.23,  and  their 
permanent  invested  funds,  $17,771.83. 

"  Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  families  are 
reported  to  have  been  assisted  by  them  during 
the  year  1947,  and  the  sums  furnished  to  517 
of  these  families  is  reported  and  stated  at 
$7189.86.  On  comparing  this  list  with  that 
given  in  the  year  1847,  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  societies  is  increased  from  80  to  106  ; 
and  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  then  re- 
ported have  disappeared,  or  have  assumed  new 
names.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  76  so- 
cieties of  which  the  details  have  been  furnish- 
ed, exceed  those  reported  in  1837  by  upwards 
of  $7,700,  while  the  annual  subscription  is  less 
by  about  $2000  ;  although,  if  the  29  societies 
whose  income  is  not  reported,  be  supposed  to 
average  the  same  rate  as  the  others,  the  amount 
annually  subscribed  for  mutual  relief  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  amount  so  contributed  in 
1837. 

"  It  is  clear  that  these  charitable  funds  must 
very  considerably  relieve  the  distress  attend- 
ant on  the  sickness  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and  maintain  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
colour,  under  privations,  and  in  circumstances, 
which  would  otherwise  throw  them  upon  the 
public  for  relief.  This  is  evident  from  the 
returns  of  the  Alms-house  for  1847.  Out  of 
4303  patients  admitted  during  that  year,  523 
or  12.15  per  cent,  were  people  of  colour; 
and  ofthe  1704,  the  average  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  house,  196,  or  11.5  percent,  were 
of  this  description.  The  proportion  of  people 
of  colour  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was,  in 
1840,  8.3  per  cent,  that  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. When  we  advert  to  the  character  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  people  of  colour  during  that 
year,  and  find  that  of  the  523  patients  admit- 
ted, considerably  more  than  one-half  were 
cases  of  fever  from  adjoining  districts  of  Moya- 
mensing  and  the  city,  the  small  number  of 
ordinary  paupers  admitted  into  the  Alms-house, 
must  create  surprise." 

"  Only  18  out  of  the  834  families  living  in 
Spring  Garden,  Northern  Liberties,  South- 
wark,  and  West  Philadelphia,  received  support 
as  out-door  paupers.  That  this  is  not  very 
wide  ofthe  truth  is  confirmed  bv  the  statistics 
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of  the  Alms-house,  for  out  of  523  patients  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1847,  only  twenty-one  were 
from  South wark,  and  16  from  the  districts 
north  of  Vine  street. 

"These  ntimhers  are  obtained  from  the  late 
census,  which  does  not  state  whether  the  aid 
was  furnished  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  or 
the  Union  Benevolent  Society.  The  reports 
of  these  bodies  do  not  state  the  number  of  peo- 
ple of  colour  who  have  received  aid  from  their 
funds;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  assistance 
has  been  given  by  both,  especially  the  Union 
Benevolent  Society,  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
turns. The  belief  is  that  the  people  of  colour 
are  a  principal  object  of  its  care  in  Moyamen- 
sing. The  Southern  Soup-house  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  distributes 
about  70  per  cent,  of  its  soup  to  the  people  of 
colour.  So  that  it  is  probable  thaf  they  re- 
ceive their  full  proportion  of  the  private  charity 
bestowed  in  Southwark  and  Moyamensing. 

"An  addiiional  proof  of  the  small  amount 
claimed  from  the  public  funds  by  the  people  of 
colour,  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
out-door  relief  to  the  320  families  residing  in 
the  city  is  bestowed.  This  relief  consists  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  donations  of 
wood  ;  some  receive  a  small  supply  of  groce- 
ries in  addition  ;  some  receive  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  ton  of  coal  ;  and  a  few,  fifty  cents 
per  week  during  sickness.  Only  four  families 
received  one  cord  of  wood,  six,  three-quarter 
cord,  173  half  a  cord,  and  one  hundred  and 
three  one-quarter  cord.  The  families  relieved 
were  those  of  197  widows,  and  nineteen  wo- 
men left  by  their  husbands ;  being  in  both 
cases  about  28  per  cent,  of  that  description  of 
families,  and  the  remainder  were  married  peo- 
ple, widows  and  unmarried  women,  being  each 
about  5  per  cent,  of  their  respective  numbers 
in  the  city. 

"  The  character  of  those  admitted  into  the 
Alms-house  during  the  year  1847,  confirm 
these  views  of  the  general  independence  of  the 
coloured  population  in  respect  of  the  aid  they 
receive  from  the  public  funds. 

"During  that  year  523  patients  (including 
23  born  in  the  house)  were  received  into  the 
Alms-house.  Of  this  number,  117  were  from 
the  city  proper,  334  from  Moyamensing,  21 
from  Southwark,  16  from  the  districts  north 
of  Vine  street,  and  10  from  the  Prisons  and 
Hospital ;  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  from  Moyamensing,  which  lias  hut 
one- fifth  of  the  coloured  population.  Of  the 
white  residents  at  the  Alms-house  in  that  year, 
14.3  per  cent,  died,  while  of  the  coloured  in- 
mates 44.6  per  cent.  died.  Of  this  number  of 
523, — 277,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  cases 
of  fever;  seven  out  of  every  nine  of  which 
were  from  Moyamensing,  and  most  of  these 
were  cases  of  low  typhus  fever  from  (he  neigh- 
borhood of  Baker,  Bedford  and  Small  si  reels. 
Of  the  paupers  ihus  admitted,  215  were  intem- 
perate, 137  moderate  drinkers,  and  134  tern-' 
pernio.  It  is  therefore  to  the  people  of  colour 
crowded  together  in  the  narrow  courts  and 
alleys  of  this  neighbourhood  that  the  following 
remarks  icspccting  those  admitted  into  the 
Alms  house  are  applicable. 

•  In  the  general  character  of  coloured  pau- 
pers, on  an  average,  we  find  that  about  7  in  a 


hundred  only,  can  read  a  little,  and  that  the  | 
portion  whose  examinations  have  been  requir- 
ed to  prove  their  legal  place  of  settlement,  we 
also  find  for  the  last  four  years,  that  about  5 
in  one  hundred  only  can  write  sufficient  to 
affix  their  signatures.  We  also  find  that  very 
few  have  learned  any  trade  or  profession — 
having  been  chiefly  employed  as  ostlers,  car- 
riage-drivers, porters  at  taverns,  washer-wo- 
men, gatherers  of  rags  and  bones,  &c.  <Stc.  &c. 

"  '  That  the  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly 
dissolute  habits,  intemperance,  lewdness  and 
fillhiness — very  few,  when  admitted,  having 
the  necessary  decent  clothing  to  induce  per- 
sons of  standing  in  society  to  give  them  em- 
ployment ;  75  garments  out  of  100  with  which 
they  are  clad  on  admission,  being  destroyed 
on  account  of  vermin  and  infectious  diseases. 
In  respect  to  the  question  whether  they  are 
born  free  or  otherwise,  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  answers,  as  they 
will  but  seldom  admit  that  they  were  boru 
slaves.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  them  are  runaways.'  " 

The  severity  of  the  suffering  which  was 
found  to  prevail  in  that  district,  induced  the 
committee  having  charge  of  this  investigation 
to  call  a  number  of  Fiiends  together  in  the 
Second  month,  1848,  to  lay  the  case  before 
them,  and  devise  means  for  its  relief.  At  that 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise 
funds  lor  alleviating  the  distress,  and  to  super- 
intend their  distribution.  The  sum  of  $ 965. 18 
was  promptly  subscribed,  and  an  immediate 
advance  of  money  made  to  the  soup-house  and 
House  of  Industry  in  Moyamensing.  The 
sub-committee  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  this  fund  have  since  met  monthly  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duly,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  publish  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  expended  it. 

(To  bfi  continued.} 

Selected. 

THE  REWARD. 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  passion's  evil  force? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  oh  terrible  Remorse? — 

Who  docs  not  cast 
On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory's  book, 
At  times,  a  sad  and  half  reluctant  look, 

Regretful  of  the  past  ? 

Alas  !—  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished  for  good  undone: 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall  ; 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Are  we  alway. 

Vet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  bath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  iit  some  ennobling  cause, 

His  fellow  men. 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin, — 
If  he  bath  lent 


Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 
Or  home  hath  bent ; 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thanklul  heart 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  lie  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  ISO  ) 

The  dream  of  William  Savery,  in  which  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  is  typified 
under  the  form  of  a  house  inclosed  and  of  dif- 
ficult access,  recalls  to  recollection  one  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  the  dreamer  of  which 
was  a  young  Carolina  girl.  The  circumstance 
was  narrated  by  William  Williams  during  one 
of  his  religious  visits  in  this  city. 

This  young  giil  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  a  child  of  careful  religious 
parents.  Having  gone  one  day  to  a  neigh- 
bouring factory,  she  was  tempted  during  the 
absence  of  the  owner  from  the  apartment  she 
was  in,  to  steal  an  earthen  cup  of  little  value 
which  she  saw  lying  there.  She  committed 
the  sin,  and  returned  home  with  the  cup  se- 
creted in  her  dress.  The  owner  almost  imme- 
diately  after  missed  it,  suspected  her  of  the 
theft,  and  was  able  to  prove  it  upon  her.  The 
Devil  who  had  led  her  to  commit  this  disgrace- 
lul  act,  now  sought  to  harden  her  in  crime,  and 
prompted  her  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  her 
sin.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting;  and  when  the  committee  who  had  in 
conjunction  with  her  concerned  parents  tin- 
availingly  labouied  to  bring  her  to  a  state 
of  humble  acknowledgment  and  contrition, 
teportecl  their  want  of  success,  there  seemed 
no  way  lor  the  meeting  to  act  but  to  disown 
her.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  case, 
if  William  Williams  had  not  been,  in  the  or- 
dering of  Piovidence,  at  that  meeiing.  He  felt 
his  mind  clothed  with  love  for  the  child,  and 
with  an  apprehension  of  duty,  to  visit  her.  He 
told  his  leelings  to  the  Friends,  and  way  was 
made  lor  his  visit,  the  meeting  deterring  a  de- 
finite judgment  in  the  case  for  another  month. 
His  visit  was  attended  with  a  very  different 
result  from  the  visit  of  the  committee.  The 
Good  Shepherd  who  still  loves  to  seek  and 
save  l hose  who  are  lost,  htid  prepared  the  way 
before  him,  and  opened  her  heart  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation  and  tender  entreaty. 
Her  proud  spirit  was  humbled,  and  in  the  depth 
of  abasement  she  made  a  full  and  complete 
acknow  ledgment  of  her  transgression.  It  was 
a  melting  season  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  con- 
trition. "Now  mother,"  said  the  weeping 
girl,  "shall  I  tell  him  the  dream  I  had  last 
night'"  Being  encouraged  by  her  mother, 
she  gave  a  narrative,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  import. 

She  thought  she  was  alone  in  a  wilderness, 
around  w  hich  there  was  an  impenetrable  hedge 
of  briars,  except  on  one  spot  from  which  a  path 
led  up  a  very  sleep  hill.  To  escape  from  the 
wilderness  she  commenced  ascending  the  hill, 
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and  although  many  difficult  and  sleep  places 
obstructed  her  passage,  she  yet  reached  its 
summit.  Here  she  found  a  beautiful  mansion, 
within  whose  wall  she  much  desired  to  be. 
Indeed,  a  fervent  and  uncontrollable  longing 
for  admission  took  hold  of  her  mind,  and  she 
sought  to  enter.  Her  wishes  however  seemed 
vain.  The  door  was  so  high  from  the  ground 
she  could  not  reach  it, — and  no  one  appeared 
to  ofTer  her  any  assistance.  She  walked  round 
and  round  the  building  in  vain,  disconsolate 
and  hopeless.  At  last  her  persevering  desire 
for  admission  was  granted,  for  William  Wil- 
liams came  to  the  door,  and  stooping  down  to 
her  low  condition,  laid  hold  q£  her  hands  and 
lifted  her  in. 

Such  was  the  dream.  The  interpretation 
was  plain.  He  whose  mercies  are  towards  all 
his  works,  thus  opened  her  heart  to  receive 
with  humble  alacrity,  the  word  which  he  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  servant  for  her  good. 
Rightly  humbled  she  sincerely  condemned  her 
evil  act,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  she 
belonged  to;  and  she  grew  up,  respectable  and 
respected.  How  applicable  the  passage  of 
scripture,  "  God  speakeih  once,  yea  twice,  yet 
man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
man  ;  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed.  Then  he 
openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  in- 
struction, that  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his 
purpose,  and  hide  pride  from  man." 

William  Savery  having  through  the  merci- 
ful visitations  afforded  his  soul  been  made  will- 
ing to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  was  brought 
into  great  circumspection  of  conduct,  and 
watchfulness  over  his  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion. FJe  now  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  his 
Master's  will  and  not  his  own.  In  1779  he 
left  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  pursuits 
of  worldly  business  to  accompany  a  minister- 
ing Friend  to  visit  the  meetings  in  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  This  visit  was  paid  at  a  time 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  travel,  on  account 
of  the  war  that  was  waging,  and  the  warlike 
spirit  that  was  in  full  force  in  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. Among  the  cases  of  suffering  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  peace  furnished 
during  that  eventful  period,  William  Savery 
narrates  one  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
on  this  journey.  A  Friend  who  had  been 
drafted  for  the  army  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  refused  to  serve  because  of  his  consci- 
entious scruples  against  war.  For  this  he  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  condemned  to 
receive  forty  lashes  on  his  bare  back  with  a 
whip  of  nine  thongs.  The  punishment  was 
inflicted  in  the  midst  of  many  witnesses.  The 
poor  mangled  sufferer  bore  it  all  with  unflinch- 
ing patience,  and  was  enabled  by  the  grace  of 
his  Divine  Master,  to  remain  firm  to  bis  faith 
and  consistent  to  his  principles.  He  was  offer- 
ed different  employments  in  the  army,  such  as 
waiting  on  the  sick,  &c,  but  as  he  was  satis- 
fled  that  he  could  take  no  post  there  with  peace 
of  mind,  he  was  proof  against  persuasion  and 
threats.  In  his  difficulties,  his  honest  wife 
encouraged  him  in  faithfulness  to  his  religious 
duty,  and  was  much  tried  at  hearing  a  report, 
which  however  was  false,  that  he  had  been  in 
duced  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  perse- 
cutors.   When  the  period  for  which  he  had 


been  drafted  had  expired,  he  was  permitted  lo 
return  home  in  peace. 

Very  many  instances  of  suffering  amongst 
Friends  occurred  in  the  Southern  Stales  during 
the  war.  The  following  has  never  been  in 
print.  In  the  Ninth  month,  1777,  fourteen 
members  of  Hopewell  meeting,  in  Frederick 
county,  Virginia,  were  taken  from  their  habi- 
tations by  files  of  soldiers,  and  carried  to  Win- 
chester. They  refused  to  perform  military 
service,  and  for  this,  they  were  very  roughly 
treated  by  Marquis  Calamis,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, by  James  Barnet,  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany they  were  drafted  into,  and  several  other 
officers.  These  drew  their  swords  on  the 
Friends,  and  with  the  points  of  them  pushed 
them  into  rank,  declaring  they  would  kill  them 
if  they  did  not  comply.  The  unresisting  pri- 
soners, were  preserved  in  meekness  and  pa- 
tience, so  that  they  allowed  the  officers  to  push 
and  drag  them  about  at  will,  neither  saying  or 
doing  anything  which  might  provoke  them  to 
further  injury.  They  had  after  a  time,  an  op- 
portunity of  opening  and  explaining  their  views 
of  war  to  those  who  had  thus  ill-treated  them, 
which  for  a  lime  seemed  to  give  them  some 
relief.  They  were,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month, 
sent  from  Winchester,  to  join  the  army  under 
Washington,  which  was  then  lying  north  of 
Philadelphia,  watching  the  English  who  had 
possession  of  that  city.  Various  efforts  were 
made  on  their  march  to  induce  them  to  take 
part  in  military  operations,  without  effect,  al- 
though they  were  again  harshly  treated,  and 
on  three  of  the  youngest  men,  guns  were  fas- 
tened. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  where  Wash- 
ington lay  with  his  army,  which  was  on  the 
Skippack  road,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
their  appearance  drew  the  attention  of  Clement 
Middle,  a  colonel  in  the  army.  His  sympa- 
thies were  perhaps  aroused,  and  he  made  ap- 
plication to  the  General,  who  ordered  them  to 
be  instantly  discharged,  with  a  pass  to  return 
home.  The  same  favour  was  shown  to  a 
number  of  young  Friends  forced  in  the  same 
manner  from  Louden  county,  in  Virginia. 
When  the  Friends  from  Hopewell  were  about 
setting  out  for  their  homes,  they  thought  it 
right  to  bid  farewell  to  the  officers  who  had 
brought  them,  and  who  had  ill-treated  them. 
It  was  now  found  that  their  patient,  Christian 
spirit,  had  produced  a  great  change  of  feeling 
in  these  men  towards  them.  They  received 
them  kindly,  and  generally  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  their  release,  and  also  their 
friendly  desire  that  they  might  get  well  and 
safely  home.  This  they  did  about  the  1st  of 
Eleventh  month,  thankful  in  heart  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  preserved  them  in  faithfulness,  and 
had  opened  the  way  for  their  comparatively 
speedy  deliverance.  Whilst  with  the  army, 
they  would  not  partake  of  the  military  stores, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Friends 
at  different  places  on  their  march,  they  must 
have  suffered  extremely  if  they  did  not  perish 
of  hunger. 

The  faithfulness  of  Friends  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  provinces,  in  support  of  their  tes- 
timony against  war,  had  at  length  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
people  of  other  professions.    Some  of  them 


did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Friends  ought 
not  to  suffer,  for  they  had  not  attempted 
to  deceive;  that  they  had  from  the  begin- 
ning opposed  war;  and  that  the  consistent  ones 
amongst  them  would  under  no  circumstances 
bear  arms. 

During  this  journey  to  the  South,  William 
Savery  met  with  an  observation  made  by  a 
great  woman,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  he  noted  down.  It  was  lo  this 
effect  :  "  She  observed  some  of  the  Quakers' 
children  had  departed  from  the  plainness  of 
their  profession,  and  got  about  half-way  into 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  which  rendered  them 
ridimlous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  a  reproach 
to  their  own  Society."  r^ 

We  have  some  observations  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency by  other  persons  not  mernbeis  of  our 
Society  to  narrate  in  our  next  number. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in. 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  w  ho  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
momh. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  deter- 
mine what  number  of  Bibles  and  Tes'am-nts 
are  required  by  each,  from  the  information 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
who  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  5U  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kijiber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have 
been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Association  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have 
been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging-  to  the  Association:  and  what  number  of 
families  of  Friends  reside  within  its  limits? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  if 
so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Hoiy  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Tesfaments  would 
it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish 
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gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each 
family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  furnish 
eacli  member  ot'our  religious  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing, who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

Do,  what  thy  Hands  Find  to  Do. 

I  have  frequently  been  comforted  by  the 
perusal  of  communications  contained  in  "  The 
Friend  j"  and  have  often  wished  that  there 
might  he  more  young  persons  raised  up  and 
qualified,  to  contribute  to  its  pages  that  kind  ol 
reading  that  would  stimulate  the  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  to  a  sense  of  duty,  reprove  the 
froward,  and  encourage  the  diffident  and  des- 
ponding to  lift  up  their  heads  in  hope.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  invite  the  heady,  the  high- 
minded,  and  the  carnal  reasoner  to  enlist  in 
the  work,  as  I  think  that  the  readers  of  publica- 
tions emanating  from  such  a  source,  would  not 
be  edified  thereby  ;  but  I  believe  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  at  times  feel  drawn  there- 
to as  a  work  of  love,  and  who  know  something 
of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  such 
as  these  I  would  say,  withhold  not  more  than 
is  meet,  for  it  tends  to  poverty. 

The  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  work  en- 
tilled,  "Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times," 
I  trust,  will  not  lose  the  reward  for  their 
labours.  To  me  it  has  been  interesting  and 
instructive;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  it  has  been 
so  to  most  or  all  who  have  read  it.  Many 
Friends  in  the  days  of  George  Fox  were  much 
of  their  time  employed  in  writing  epistles  of 
love  and  encouragement  to  their  brethren,  dis- 
seminating their  principles,  and  warning  the 
wicked  to  forsake  their  ways.  They  were 
concerned  not  only  for  their  own  immortal 
souls,  but  for  the  welfare  of  those  around  them. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their  primary 
object  to  amass  the  mammon  of  this  world,  as 
is  obviously  the  case  with  many  amongst  us 
at  the  present  day.  Could  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  individually,  be  prevailed 
upon  to  devote  more  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  Redeemer's  cause,  deny  themselves  the 
sin-pleasing  gratifications  of  perishing  things, 
and  "  be  instant  in  season"  to  what  their  hands 
find  rightly  to  do,  then  could  we  hope  that  the 
robe  of  carthly-mindedness  would  he  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  our  spiritual  vision,  and  by 
the  hdp  of  Him  who  raised  up  and  sustained 
in  days  that  are  past,  we  as  a  body  miuht  yet 
arise  and  shine.  W. 

Smyrna,  Ohio. 

For  '•  The  Friend." 

The  White  Mountains. 

(Continued  from  piiRe  lf8.) 
Till!  GREAT  NOTCH. 

Prom  Frnnconia  to  ihe  Great  Notch  the  dis- 
tance by  the  road,  which  is  somewhat  circuit- 
ous, is  about  25  miles.  We  left  the  former 
pbu  e  soon  after  breakfast,  nnd  stopped  at  Fa- 
bvnn's  Mount  Washington  House  to  dine, 
though  within  4  miles  of  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. Of  the  two  hotels  at  which  the  great 
proportion  of  the  visiters  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains arc  accommodated,  this  is  the  largest 


and  appears  to  be  the  most  frequented.  But 
as  it  is  several  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  other  house  kept  by  T.  J. 
Crawford,  which  stands  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Notch,  is,  so  far  as  re- 
spects situation,  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 

While  detained  at  Fabyan's  for  the  stage, 
we  enjoyed  highly  the  view  of  the  "  Crystal 
Hills"  rising  before  us  in  indescribable  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  eight  principal  summits 
are  nearly  in  a  line,  the  ridge  from  which  they 
rise  commencing  at  the  Notch,  and  extending 
fiom  it  nearly  in  a  north  direction.  Mount 
Washington,  which  is  readily  distinguished 
from  this  brotherhood  of  mountain  peaks  by 
his  superior  elevation,  rises  to  the  height  of 
4,374  feet  above  Fabyan's  hotel,  and  probably 
about  40U0  feet,  or  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  above  ihat  part  of  the  valley  which 
is  adjacent  to  its  base. 

When  the  traveller  first  fixes  his  gaze  upon 
these  Alps  of  Eastern  America,  he  will  proba- 
bly experience  a  degree  of  disappointment  with 
regard  to  their  apparent  loftiness.  In  estima- 
ting, merely  from  what  we  know  of  their  actu- 
al dimensions,  the  comparative  appearance  of 
objects  so  vast  and  so  distant,  unless  previous 
experience  in  mountain  measurements  has 
taught  us  better,  we  are  apt  to  form  very  incor- 
rect ideas  respecting  them.  It  was  slated  in 
the  account  of  Franconia  Notch,  that  the  appa- 
rent size  of  Profile  Rock  as  seen  from  the  road, 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  its  real  dimensions. 
The  deception  arises  in  this  case  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  object,  as 
from  the  error  of  the  eye  in  judging  of  its  size 
by  comparing  it  with  the  mountains  around, 
the  vastness  of  which  it  is  not  able  correctly  to 
estimate.  If  a  spectator  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  having  on  one  side  mountains 
whose  summits  rise  4000  feet  above  him,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  mountains  of  half  this  ele- 
vation, the  former  would  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  twice  as  lofty  as  the  latter.  The  additional 
two  thousand  feet  would  probably  seem  but  a 
few  hundred. 

But  though  the  "  Crystal  Hills"  may  at  first 
disappoint  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
traveller,  as  to  their  sky-piercing  character, 
yet  after  this  feeling  has  a  litlle  subsided,  he 
can  scarcely  fail,  if  he  is  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  Nature,  to 
gaze  with  delight  and  admiration  upon  their 
congregated  summits. 

Leaving  Fabyan's,  the  road  continues  east- 
ward up  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  or  more  correct- 
ly one  of  its  head  branches.  Near  the  source 
of  this  stream  stands  the  "  Notch  House," 
at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain  ridge  from 
which  rise  the  majestic  summits  of  Mount 
Washington  and  his  attendant  peaks.  The 
house  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  dwellings  in 
N.  England.  In  front  through  a  green  moun- 
tain-girt meadow  decked  with  numerous  flow- 
ers, winds  the  infant  Saco,  and  a  few  rods  be- 
low it  enters  the  Notch.  This  is  frequently 
described  as  nn  opening  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains to  admit  the  passage  of  ihe  waters  of  the 
Btream.  But  probably,  if  the  latter  could  tell 
its  own  history,  we  should  learn  that  its  first 
waters,  after  issuing  from  the  mountain  springs, 


flowed  onward  in  whatever  direction  the  natu- 
ral declivity  of  the  ground  invited  them.  That 
thus,  without  contributing  in  the  least  to  the 
formation  of  this  wild  and  stupendous  passage, 
its  existence  offered  them  a  more  direct  route 
to  the  far  off  sea.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Notch  is  the  source 
of  a  branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  whose  waters 
following  a  more  circuitous  course,  flow  more 
than  350  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  as  far  as 
ihose  of  the  Saco  before  they  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  entrance  of  the  Notch,  or  "  Gale  of  the 
Notch"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  exceeding- 
ly narrow.  Here  the  opposing  rocks  which 
rest  upon  the  bases  of  the  opposite  mountains, 
rise  perpendicularly,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  are  only  22  feet 
apart,  scarcely  leaving  room  for  the  road  by 
the  side  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Saco.  The 
view  of  the  rugged  and  towering  mountains 
behind  seen  through  and  above  this  narrow 
opening  from  a  point  several  rods  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  is  strikingly  picturesque  and  alpine 
in  its  character.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  he 
sees  on  his  left  hand,  perhaps  100  feet  above 
him,  a  large  and  nearly  rectangular  block  of 
granite,  standing  erect  on  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  apparently  in  momentary 
danger  of  falling.  But  upon  obtaining  a  view 
of  it  from  another  position,  he  finds  that  it  is 
more  securely  supported  than  he  had  at  first 
imagined.  There  it  has  stood  perhaps  for 
ages,  and  there  it  will  probably  stand  for  years 
to  come.  This  is  Pulpit  Rock.  A  board  is 
laid  across  to  it  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
on  the  side  of  which  it  stands,  by  which  means 
such  as  are  willing  to  make  the  attempt  may 
venture  upon  its  top.  Not  far  off  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  is  a  fallen  fragment  of  many 
tons  weight,  which  has  at  some  time, — tradi- 
tion tells  not  when, — left  its  seat  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  and  descended  with  terrific  force  to 
its  present  position. 

Further  onward,  on  a  platform  of  rock  that 
stands  in  an  open  and  comparatively  level 
space  between  the  hills,  is  perhaps  the  best 
position  for  viewing  the  scenery  of  this  pari  of 
the  Notch.  At  the  upper  end  the  mountains 
seem  almost  to  meet;  then  their  summits  gra- 
dually recede  on  cither  hand,  their  sides  be- 
coming proportionally  less  steep,  until  a  point 
is  reached  some  distance  below  the  spectator. 
There  ihey  begin  to  approach  each  other  again, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a-half  below  the  en- 
trance they  are  comparatively  near  together. 
Thus  the  outline  of  their  summits  viewed  ver- 
tically, would  present  nearly  the  form  of  an 
oval  ;  and  ihe  whole  appears  like  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, whose  stupendous  walls,  lofiy, 
rugged  and  sublime,  with  but  two  distant  and 
narrow  openings,  close  around  the  beholder, 
and  completely  shut  him  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Every  thing  within  these  mountain 
walls  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  has  at  first 
any  conception  of.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  length  of  this  grand  amphithe- 
atre is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  to  the 
unpractised  eye  it  appears  scarcely  one-fourth 
so  much. 

But  after  gazing  awhile  upon  the  rugged 
grandeur  around  and  above  us,  let  us  leave 
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this  commanding  position,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  by  descending  a  few  steps  among 
the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  we 
will  find  ourselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  the  very  verge  of  a  frightful  precipice, 
where,  by  clinging  to  a  tree  or  bush,  we  can 
lean  over  and  look  almost  perpendicularly 
downwards,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
The  scene  below  is  one  of  the  very  wildest  in 
nature.  Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  rock- 
hewn  precipice  on  whose  almost  overhanging 
edge  we  are  standing,  rises,  steep  and  rugged, 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain.  Between, 
among  trees,  and  bushes,  and  rocks, — the  last 
of  almost  every  size,  and  arranged  in  the  most 
fantastic  order, — flows,  tumbling  along  in  its 
rugged  channel,  but  almost  noiselessly  from  its 
distance  below  us,  the  clear  and  glittering  Saco. 
The  edge  of  the  precipice  from  which  this  ro- 
mantic view  presents  itself,  is  scarcely  a  rod 
from  the  road  ;  yet  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  so  deep  and  wild  an  abyss  between 
the  mountains,  until  we  accidently  discovered 
it  in  a  random  exploration  among  the  bushes. 

Further  onward  to  the  left,  some  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  the  road,  a  glittering 
streamlet  is  discovered  pouring  down  the  sleep 
declivity,  now  leaping  and  tumbling  over  the 
rocks,  and  now  hidden  amongst  the  trees,  till 
at  last,  after  crossing  the  road  a  short  distance 
before  us,  it  mingles  its  tributary  waters  with 
those  of  the  Saco.  This  is  "  The  First 
Flume,"  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
part  of  its  channel  to  the  flume  of  a  mill.  Ap- 
pearing as  it  does  to  issue  from  within  a  few 
yards  of  what  seems  to  be  a  narrow  mountain 
ridge,  the  beholder  wonders  whence  the  waters 
can  collect  at  so  great  a  height,  to  pour  them- 
selves out  from  year  to  year  in  one  unceasing 
stream. 

The  "  Second  Flume"  on  the  same  side,  is 
larger  and  more  beautiful.  A  few  rods  above 
the  bridge  beneath  which  it  crosses  the  road, 
it  flows  down  the  rocks  nearly  perpendicularly, 
for  perhaps  70  feet.  When  swollen  with  re- 
cent rains,  this  cascade  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  water,  which  at  other  times  scarcely 
leaves  the  rocks,  leaps  wildly  down,  creating 
abundance  of  foam  and  spray.  It  is  ofien 
called  "  The  Silver  Cascade,"  a  name  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  similar  but  probably  more 
remarkable  stream,  that  formerly  descended 
from  the  opposite  mountain,  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  Notch,  and  which,  owing  to  changes 
produced  by  the  slides,  now  only  re-appears 
transiently  after  heavy  or  long-continued 
rains. 

One  characteristic  of  these  mountain  streams, 
attracted  our  attention  both  at  this  place  and 
at  Frnnconia,  the  beautiful  crystal-like  trans- 
parency of  the  water. 

About  halfway  down  the  Notch  is  the  point 
already  mentioned,  where  (he  opposing  moun- 
tains, or  rather  their  apparent  summits,  ap- 
proach so  near  together  as  almost  to  close  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Immediately  below 
this  narrow  passage,  which  may  be  called  the 
lower  gate  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  above  de- 
scribed, the  mountain  on  the  southwest  side 
suddenly  recedes  to  a  considerable  distance, 
leaving  a  frowning  precipitous  front  facing  the 
east.    This  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in 


ascending  the  Notch.  It  appears  so  nearly  a 
sheer  perpendicular,  that  it  seems  as  if  one 
might  stand  on  its  edge,  and  easily  throw  a  stone 
down  some  two  thousand  feet  into  the  gulf 
below,  without  its  striking  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice :  but  probably  if  the  experiment  were 
tried,  the  stone  would  encounter  the  mountain's 
side  long  before  it  reached  the  bottom. 

Near  the  top — apparently  within  two  or 
three  yards — is  seen  a  small  dark  spot,  the 
entrance  of  a  cave,  appearing  from  below  about 
large  enough  to  thrust  the  crown  of  a  hat  in. 
But  it  is  said  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in 
il,  and  that  it  is  full  90  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  It  has  been  entered  and  examined. 
The  only  means  by  which  the  explorer  can 
reach  it,  is  by  being  lowered  by  a  rope  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  against  whose  rocky 
front  he  hangs  dangling  high  in  air,  like  the 
bird-catchers  of  the  Hebrides  and  Shetland 
Islands,  until  he  attains  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Notch,  two  and  a 
half  miles  below  Crawford's,  the  mountains 
widen  out  on  either  hand,  somewhat  like  the 
wing-walls  of  a  bridge.  Mere,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road,  at  a  point  where  the  op- 
posing mountains  are  still  near  together,  and 
at  the  foot  of  that  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  Willey  House  Hotel.  In 
front,  beyond  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Saco, 
rises  abruptly  the  opposite  mountain,  its  broad 
and  rugged  face  covered  with  crumbling  frag- 
ments, and  scarred  and  furrowed  in  several 
places  by  avalanches  of  rock,  which  have 
loosened  from  their  place  and  rushed  with 
fearful  force  down  the  steep  declivity.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hotel  there  is  still  standing 
the  little  house  in  which  the  Willey  family 
resided  before  that  awful  night,  w  hen  a  part  of 
the  mountain  behind  them,  loosened  by  violent 
and  long-continued  rains,  descended  from  the 
place  where  it  had  rested  for  ages,  and  buried 
them  and  the  green  meadow  that  was  like  an 
oasis  in  that  desolate  valley,  suddenly  beneath 
its  overwhelming  and  resistless  wave.  Warn- 
ed by  the  rushing  sound  of  the  descending 
avalanche,  they  sprang  from  their  beds  and 
fled  for  safety.  But  alas  !  how  little  do  we 
know  when  we  are  in  danger  and  when  we 
are  safe.  A  natural  bulwark  behind  the  house 
parted  the  descending  torrent  of  rocks  and 
rocky  fragments  into  two  streams,  which  rush- 
ed onward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
The  frail  tenement  was  left  uninjured,  and  a 
flock  of  sheep,  it  is  said,  were  found  gathered 
in  safety  on  the  little  spot  before  it.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  humble  dwelling, — father,  mo- 
ther, five  children,  and  two  others, — all  perish- 
ed amid  the  darkness  of  that  tempestuous  night. 
Six  of  the  bodies  were  afterwards  found  and 
disinterred  ;  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones  mark 
the  spot  where  they  were  discovered. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  Notch  are  to  be 
seen  several  rude  profiles  in  the  rocks.  None 
of  them,  however,  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  at  Franconia.  One  which  is  three  or 
four  feet  long  and  about  sixty  feet  above  ihe 
road,  is  called  "  The  Maid  of  the  Notch."  Il 
is  a  subject  of  discussion  with  most  visiters 
whether  this  is  not  pa rtl y  artificial. 

Frequent  clusters  of  wild  flowers  are  found 
blooming  amid  the  rugged  rocks  of  this  deso- 


late valley.  The  delicale  Hair-bell*  meets  the 
delighted  view  as  if  to  remind  us,  that  He  w  ho 
has  reared  aloft  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
the  rugged  and  majestic  mountains,  is  the  au- 
thor of  beauty,  regularity  and  fertility,  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  wildness,  and  desolation. 
For  the  same  Almighty  and  all-skilful  One 
who  opened  this  stupendous  passage  through 
the  mountains,  has  planted  upon  their  rocky 
steeps  this  bright  and  graceful  flow  ret.  He 
gives  it  life  and  beauty,  and  makes  its  wiry 
stem  to  spring  up  from  the  clefis  of  the  rocks; 
he  unfolds  its  green  leaves  to  inhale  the  pure 
air  around  it,  and  spreads  out  its  slender  roots 
to  drink  in  the  juices  that  nourish  it ;  he  moulds 
its  azure-tinted  flower  cup,  hung  so  lightly  on 
its  thread-like  stalk,  and  causes  the  little  seeds 
to  grow  therein.  He  fashions  it  all  from  the 
hard  and  shapeless  rocks,  the  dark  decaying 
mould,  the  crystal  rain-drops,  and  the  light 
transparent  air. 

*  More  frequently,  but  less  correctly,  spelled  Hare- 
bell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Voice  from  an  Old  Soldier. 

In  a  meeting  for  business  held  several  years 
ago,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
a  subject  under  consideration,  in  which  some 
persons  showed  little  respect  for  the  sentiments 
and  leelings  of  others,  and  the  usual  time  be- 
ing spent  without  coming  to  a  decision,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  On  sitting  down  together 
in  the  afternoon,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
disunity  seemed  to  have  departed,  and  Friends 
were  enabled  under  a  covering  of  unusual  sol- 
emnity, to  dispose  of  the  mailer  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  trying  sensations  which 
had  been  passed  through,  and  the  striking 
change  that  had  taken  place  from  the.  morning 
sitting,  touched  the  mind  of  Richard  Jordan, 
and  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  instruc- 
tive reflections.  He  meniioned  that  he  had 
been  aliected  with  some  consideraiions  respect- 
ing the  seamless  garment  of  the  ble>sed  Jesus 
— that  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  cmci- 
fiers,  the  very  soldiers,  rather  than  rend  it, 
cast  lots  for  it — intimating  that  even  men  of 
their  rough  character  were  secretly  restrained 
from  destroying  the  Savioui's  vesture  th**t 
was  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  A  lively 
figure  of  the  nature  and  value  of  true  unUv, 
and  of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  should 
rest  upon  the  members  of  Ihe  church  of  Christ, 
to  do  nothing  that  shall  impair  this  precious 
garment  with  which  he  clothes  them  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  binds  them  together  as  one 
body. 

This  deeply  experienced  servant  of  Christ 
afterwards  rose  again,  and  in  a  very  solemn 
and  emphatic  manner  addressed  the  meeting  as 
bn&  man,  saying,  "Oh  brother,  I  am  an  old 
soldier.  1  have  been  in  perils  by  sea,  and  in 
perils  by  land;  I  have  fought  many  batlles, 
both  in  the  old  country  and  in  ihe  new;  and 
like  my  blessed  Master,  I  never  conquered  hht 
by  dying."  Is  not  this  stale  of  suflering  with 
Christ  still  to  be  endured — that  of  dying  daily, 
that  we  may  reign  with  him?    Are  the  pro- 
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fessing  members  of  his  church,  as  willing  to 
go  with  him  into  baptism  and  into  death,  as 
lhey  are  to  fill  up  their  time,  in  talking  about 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  planning  how  it 
is  to  he  brought  out  ol  its  difficulties,  or  in  put- 
ting forth  their  energies  in  mere  works  of  cha- 
rily and  benevolence]  Where  is  that  deep 
indwelling  and  walking  with  God,  in  which 
the  heartland  the  disposition  are  sweetened  by 
his  divine  love,  and  the  bitter  spirit  of  censori- 
ousness  is  banished  from  it  and  from  the 
tongue. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  graciously  instructed 
his  lollowers  in  the  necessity  of  a  sirict  adhe- 
rence to  Ins  sacred  precepts,  that  growing  up 
into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the  Head,  they 
miijht  be  a  compact  body,  edifying  itself  in  love. 
"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  yeshall  abide 
in  my  love."  "This  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  If 
our  religious  Society  is  restored  to  that  sincere 
love  and  fellowship  which  it  has  many  times 
in  former  days  known,  we  must  individually 
on  all  sides  put  in  practice  the  excellent  in- 
junctions of  the  apostle:  "Let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but 
that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that 
it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.  And 
grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye 
are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  Let 
all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  ela- 
mbut,  ami  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from 
you,  wiih  all  malice;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
you."—  Eph.  iv.  2U— 33., 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Lotc  and  Unify. 

"  Are  Love  and  Unity  maintained  amongst  you  ?" 

The  roval  Psalmist  was  made  truly  sensible 
of  the  preciousne>s  of  Christian  fellowship 
when  he  said,  "  Behold  how  good  and  bow 
pleasant  it  is  for  brehren  to  dwell  together  in 
nniiy."  The  true  unity  is  in  Christ  the  Head 
ol'  lhe  Church  ;  and  if  we  are  in  him,  all  evil 
speaking  and  evil  thinking  is  cast  out,  and  halh 
no  place:  for  if  we  aie  living  branches  in 
HWn  the  true  Vine,  we  shall  only  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spiril,  which  are  "  Bowels  ol 
mercies,  kindness,  humble-mindedness,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  anoiher,  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave us."  "  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  t he  head,  that  ran  d  >wn  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  heard  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments."  Ah  !  it  is  seen  and 
felt  in  all  our  movements  ;  extending  to  every 
babe  in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life  —  because  they  love 
the  brethren,  and  see  eye  to  eye  in  Zion. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MON  TH  10,  1  -  19. 


The  sanguine  anticipations  which  for  some 
lime  past  we  have  been  inclined  lo  indulge,  in 
res|>ecl  to  lhe  progress  of  the  emancipation 
feeling  in  Kentucky,  would  seem  to  have  been 


somewhat  premature,  judging  by  the  two  para- 
graphs below  from  a  late  paper.  We  cannot, 
however,  withdraw  our  confidence,  that  the 
seed  which  has  been  so  freely  sown  will  con- 
tinue to  vegetate  and  fructify,  and  ultimately 
prevail. 

"  The  Kenfvcky  Slave  Question. — In  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives  on  Saturday  week,  Mr.  Do- 
honey  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  '  lirsntvid,  That  we,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  or 
emancipation  of  slavery  in  any  form  or  shape  what- 
ever.' 

"  Mr.  Ewing,  not  approving  the  too  broad  and  gene- 
ral phrase — '  in  any  form  or  shape  whatever' — moved 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived 
— yeas  14,  nays  79. 

"Mr.  Hughes  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Dohoney's 
resolution,  by  adding  thereto  'except  as  now  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,'  which 
was  adopted,  and  then  the  resolution,  as  amended 
passed — yeas  93,  nays  0. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  another  damper  on 
the  prospects  of  emancipation.  The  Frankfort  Con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  emancipation  throughout  the 
State  is  said  to  have  been  poorly  attended,  only  a  few 
counties  being  represented.  The  Convention  resolved 
itself  into  a  mass  meeting.  The  resolutions  met  with 
some  decided  opposition." 

"  Shivery  in  Kentucky. — The  omens  seem  to  pre- 
sage the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
Kentucky.  The  people  of  the  North  have  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  that  Stale 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and,  cheered  by  beholding 
in  its  ranks  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  region, 
have  formed  high  hopes  and  expectations.  But  there 
are  no  evidences  of  their  fulfilment.  Standard  papers 
there,  which  have  hitherto  been  distinguished  as  the 
friends  of  emancipation,  have  now  condemned  it,  and 
discouraged  its  advocates.  Conventions  and  meetings 
in  its  favour  have  proved  failures,  and  all  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  have  been  de- 
nounced as  the  efforts  of  fanatics.  These  evidences 
of  the  unpopularity  of  emancipation  are  constantly 
increasing.  The  Legislature,  in  addition  to  its  una- 
nimous vote  against  it  in  any  shape,  have  enacted  a 
law  allowing  slaveholders  to  bring  into  Kentucky 
slaves  from  other  States,  which  was  before  prohibited. 
This  is  taking  the  back  track  ;  but  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  change,  it  is  a  melancholy  omen  for  Kentucky." 

The  following  from  another  paper  is  of  a 
diffluent  cast. 

"  Emancipation  in  Kentucky. — The  Louisville  Cou- 
rier boldly  takes  the  side  of  freedom  in  the  slave  ques- 
tion now  under  discussion  in  that  State,  and  scoffs  at 
all  the  attempts  to  silence  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
It  asserts  that  the  overwhelming  vote  thrown  in  favour 
of  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution,  was  virtu, 
ally  a  vote  against  slavery,  as  there  was  no  other 
complaint  against  the  existing  Constitution.  A  public 
meeting  was  lately  held  in  the  Louisville  Court  House, 
which  declared  in  favour  of  emancipation." 

Since  placing  the  foregoing  in  lhe  hands  of 
the  compositor,  we  have  read  a  leiter  publish- 
ed in  the  FJatfonal  Lira  of  the  1st  instant,  ad- 
dressed lo  the  editor,  from  a  correspondent  in 
Kentucky,  dated  13th  of  last  month.  From 
the  tenor  of  this  letter  we  should  by  no  means 
infer  i  hat  the  prospect  is  of  a  discouraging  na- 
ture in  regard  to  the  slavery  question.  Tin- 
writer  begins  with  saying,  "  Last  evening  I 
returned  from  Maysville,  where  I  attended  a 
large  meeting  of  the  friends  of  emancipation  in 
that  county." 

"  Previous  to  this,  one  of  the  city  papers  came  out 
with  a  call  for  all  those  opposed  to  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question.  This  was  answered  by  about 
thirty  persons    so  said  one  of  the  speakers." 

"This  call  Ml  immediately  followed  by  one  to  the 
friends  of  emancipation — those  in  favour  of  discussing 


whether  we  should  now  do  something  in  the  way  of 
gradual  emancipation." — "Soon  an  immense  assem- 
bly was  gathered,  standing  in  the  aisles  and  peeping 
from  the  gallery." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  and  animated 
sketch,  of  the  discussion  which  took  place,  in 
which  a  number  of  speakers  were  engaged, 
and  much  freedom  and  boldness  of  sentiment 
displa)ed,  the  general  tei.dency  of  which  was 
on  the  side  of  emancipation,  either  direct,  or 
in  connexion  with  deportation. 

The  letter  further  states, — "  Other  conven- 
tions or  meetings  have  been  and  are  now  bein": 
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held  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  We  expect  a 
State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Emancipa- 
tion some  time  during  the  approaching  Spring. 
Such  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  in  the 
Examiner."  v 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Samuel  Carey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  per  W. 
E.,  $2,  vol.  2 ■> ;  of  W.  P.  Bangs,  per  H.  V.,  $2,  vol. 
22;  of  William  Foulke,  agent,  Pennsville,  Ohio,  for 
Isaac  Slubbs,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  for  Joseph  Embree,  $2,  to 
No.  14,  vol.  23  ;  for  Caleb  Gregg,  $2,  to  No.  23,  vol. 
22  ;  and  fiir  Joseph  King,  55  cents,  to  No.  37,  vol.  22  ; 
Jos.  Hendrickson,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  22;  Jonas  Smith, 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin,  per  T.  T.,  §1,  to  47,  vol. 
22. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourih- 
day  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  committee- 
room,  Mulberry  street  meeting-house.  Friends 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1849. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  16th  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  r.  ai. 

Third  mo.  10th,  1849. 


A  Stated  Annual  Meeiing  of  "  The  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  Commitiee  Room,  Mulberry  Street 
Meeiing-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  month 
14lh,  1849,  at  3  o'clock,  i-.m. 

Samuel  Masox,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  Second-day,  the  26th  ult.,  nt  the  residence 
of  her  father,  William  Howell,  in  Cecil  county,  Mary- 
land, Ann  Howei.l,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Not- 
tingham and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
3t>th  year  of  her  age.  As  she  lived  so  she  died, — at 
peace  with  all  men  ;  and  it  is  believed  a  mansion  was 
prepared  for  her  in  th»t  city,  "  which  the  glory  of  God 
doth  lighten,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 
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Memoir  of  Edith  Jefferis, 

Just  published,  and  for  sale  at  Kite  &  Wal- 
ton's,  and  the  office  of"  The  Friend,"  No.  50  ¥ 
North  Fourth  street  ;  Nathan  Kile,  No.  32  \} 
North  Fifth  street ;  and  at  Friends'  Bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
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Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  1C5.) 
RATIONALISTS. 

"  The  sect  of  the  Rationalists,  or  Tau  Jcia, 
vas  founded  by  Lautsz'  or  Laukiun.  He  was 
torn  B.  C.  604,  in  ihe  kingdom  of  Tsu,  now 
lupeh,  54  years  before  Confucius,  and  is  be- 
ieved  to  have  had  white  hair  and  eyebrows  at 
lis  birth.  According  to  Pauthier,  who  has 
xamined  his  history  with  some  attention,  his 
larenis  were  poor,  and  after  entering  matin-t- 
ears, he  was  appointed  librarian  by  the  Em- 
eror ;  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to 
he  study  of  the  ancient  books,  and  became 
cquainted  with  all  the  rites  and  histories  of 
jrmer  times.  During  his  life,  he  made  a 
ourney  through  Central  Asia,  but  what  was 
,s  extent  and  duration  is  not  recorded. 

"  The  teachings  of  Lautsz'  are  not  unlike 
hoseofZeno.  Both  recommended  retirement 
nd  contemplation,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
f  purifv  ing  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature, 
nnihilating  the  passions,  and  finally  returning 
d  the  bosom  of  the  Supreme  Reason.  He 
ays,  '  All  material  visible  forms  are  only  ema- 
lations  of  Tau  or  Reason;  this  formed  all 
eings.  Before  their  emanation,  the  universe 
/as  only  an  indistinct  confused  mass,  a  chaos 
fall  the  elements,  in  the  state  of  a  germ  or 
ubtle  essence. '  In  another  section,  he  says, 
All  the  visible  parts  of  the  universe,  all  be- 
jgs  composing  it,  the  heavens  and  all  the 
tellar  systems  ;  all  have  been  formed  of  the 
rst  elementary' matter.  Before  the  birth  of 
eaven  and  earth,  there  existed  only  an  im- 
nense  silence  in  illimitable  space,  an  immea- 
urable  void  in  endless  silence.  Reason  alone 
irculated  in  this  infinite  void  and  silence.'  He 
?aches  the  emanation  and  return  of  all  good 
eings  into  the  bosom  of  Reason,  and  their 
ternal  existence  therein  ;  but,  if  not  good,  the 
liseries  of  successive  births  and  their  accom- 
anying  sorrows,  await  them. 

"  M.  Pauthier,  in  his  high  estimation  of  these 
peculations,  regards  this  as  the  Asiatic  form 


of  the  doctrine  and  procession  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  reunion  of  good 
men  with  their  Maker  ! 

"  His  own  life  was  passed  in  ascetic  priva- 
cy, and  he  recommends  the  practice  of  con- 
templation, joined  with  the  performance  of 
good  deeds.  Lautsz'  says,  when  enforcing 
benevolent  acls, 

"'The  holy  man  has  not  an  inexorable  heart: 
He  makes  his  heart  like  that  of  all  men. 
The  virtuous  >iian  should  be  treated  as  a  virtuous 
man  ; 

This  is  wisdom  and  virtue. 

The  sincere  and  faithful  man  should  be  treated  as  a 
sincere  and  faithful  man, 

The  insincere  and  unfaithful  should  likewise  be  treat- 
ed as  a  sincere  and  faithful  man  ; 
This  is  wisdom  and  sincerity. 

The  perfect  man  lives  in  the  world  tranquil  and  calm; 

It  is  only  on  account  of  the  world,  for  the  happiness 
of  man,  that  his  heart  experiences  disquiet. 

Though  all  men  think  only  of  pleasing  their  eyes  and 
their  ears, 

Those  who  arc  in  a  state  of  sanctity  will  treat  them 
as  a  father  treats  his  children.' 

"  M.  Pauthier,  in  his  admiration  of  (he  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  says,  '  Human  wisdom  has 
never  pronounced  holier  and  deeper  words;' 
and  perhaps  he  properly  compares  Lautsz'  with 
iiis  country rruici  Rousseau,  in  his  complaint 
upon  the  evil  of  the  times. 

"The  precept,  found  in  the  Confucian 
school,  of  commencing  all  reformation  at 
home,  and  making  our  own  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions correct,  before  endeavouring  to  regulate 
those  of  others,  is  also  found  in  the  Tau  Tth 
king. 

"  '  He  who  knows  men  is  wise  ; 

He  who  knows  himself  is  truly  enlightened. 

He  who  can  subjugate  men  is  powerful  ; 

He  who  conquers  himself  is  truly  strong. 

He  who  knows  when  he  has  enough  is  rich. 

He  who  accomplishes  difficult  and  meritorious  works 

leaves  a  durable  remembrancer  among  men. 
He  who  does  not  dissipate  his  life  is  imperishable  : 
He  who  dies  and  is  not  forgotten  has  eternal  life.' 

"  The  writings  of  this  teacher,  unlike  those 
of  Confucius,  seldom  refer  to  ancient  models 
or  personages  ;  he  derives  his  ideas  of  reason 
and  virtue  entirely  from  his  own  conceptions. 
These  have  been  strangely  altered  and  traves- 
tied by  his  followers  ;  and  their  notions  both 
of  the  reason  they  pretend  to  follow,  and  of 
the  founder  of  their  sect,  have  given  them  a 
character  nearly  allied  to  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
Tau  Teh  King,  their  extravagant  vagaries 
are  not.  fully  chargeable  to  Lautsz'  himself,  or 
to  his  doctrine. 

"  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Rationalist 
writers  is  Chwangtsz',  a  disciple  of  Lautsz'; 
from  whom  his  followers  derive  more  of  their 
opinions,  than  fiom  their  master  himself:  his 
writings   have   been   repeatedly  commented 


upon  by  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  are 
referred  to  as  authoritative.  In  ancient  times, 
small  parties  of  them  retired  to  secluded  place3 
to  meditate  upon  virtue.  When  Confucius 
visited  Lautsz',  th'.:  cynic  upbraided  the  sage, 
for  his  ambition  in  collecting  so  many  disci- 
ples, and  seeking  after  office,  and  added,  that 
such  a  course  of  conduct  was  more  likely  to 
nourish  pride,  than  cherish  the  love  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  '  The  wise  man,'  he  said, '  loves 
obscurity  ;  far  from  being  ambitious  of  offices, 
he  avoids  them.  Persuaded,  that  at  the  end 
of  life,  a  man  can  only  leave  behind  him  such 
good  maxims  as  he  has  laught  to  those  who 
were  in  a  stale  to  receive  and  practise  them, 
he  does  not  reveal  himself  to  all  he  meets  :  he 
observes  time  and  place.  If  ihe  times  be  good, 
he  speaks  ;  if  bad,  he  keeps  qniel.  He  who 
possesses  a  treasure,  conceals  it  with  care,  lest 
it  be  taken  from  him  :  he  is  careful  about  pub- 
lishing everywhere,  that  he  has  it  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  truly  virtuous  man  makes  no 
parade  of  his  virlue ;  he  does  not  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  is  a  wise  man.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say  ;  make  as  much  of  it  as  you 
please.' 

"  Such  speculative  teachings,  and  waiting 
till  the  times  were  good  ;  were  not  adapted  to 
entertain  or  benefit ;  and  Confucius  understood 
his  countrymen  and  his  own  duty  much  belter 
than  Lautsz',  in  doing  all  he  could,  by  precept 
and  practice,  to  show  them  the  excellence  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  The  disciples  of 
Lautsz',  discourse  upon  Reason,  in  a  way  that 
would  befit  the  pages  of  the  Dial  ;  and  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  and  modern  transcen- 
dentalism are  alike  destitute  of  common  sense, 
and  unproductive  of  good  to  their  fellow-men. 
Only  the  priests  of  this  sect  are  regarded  as 
its  members;  they  live  in  temples  and  small 
communities  with  their  families,  cultivating  the 
ground  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  thus 
perpetuate  their  body.  Many  lead  a  wander- 
mo-  life,  and  derive  a  precarious  livelihood 
from  the  sale  of  charms  and  medical  nostrums. 
They  shave  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  coil  the 
rest  of  the  hair  in  a  tuft  upon  the  crown, 
thrusting  a  pin  through  it  ;  and  are  moreover 
recognised  by  their  slate-coloured  robes.  They 
study  astrology,  and  profess  to  have  dealings 
with  spirits,  and  their  books  contain  a  great 
variety  of  stories  of  priests  who  have  done 
wonderful  acts  by  their  help.  They  long  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  beverage  which  would  in- 
sure longevity  or  immortality  ;  and  during 
the  Tang  dynasty,  the  emperor  and  highest 
officers  were  carried  away  with  the  delusion. 
The  title  of  Heavenly  Doctors  was  conferred 
on  them,  and  a  superb  temple  erected  to  Lau- 
kiun, containing  his  statue,  and  some  of  the 
priests  reached  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state. 
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"  In  some  places,  the  votaries  of  Tau  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Third  month  go  barefoot  over 
the  ignited  charcoal  ;  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  High  Emperor  of  the 
Sombre  Heavens,  '  they  assemble  together  be- 
fore the  temple  of  this  imaginary  being,  and 
having  made  a  great  fire,  about  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  go  over  it  barefoot,  pre- 
ceded by  the  priests,  and  bearing  the  gods  in 
their  arms.  The  previous  ceremonies  consist 
in  chanting  prayers,  ringing  bells,  sprinkling 
holy  water,  blowing  horns,  and  brandishing 
swords  in  and  over  the  flames,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  demon  ;  after  which  they  dart  through 
the  devouring  element.  They  firmly  assert, 
that  if  they  possess  a  sincere  mind,  they  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  fire;  but  both  priests  and 
people  get  miserably  burnt  on  these  occasions. 
Yet  such  is  the  delusion,  and  the  idea  the  peo- 
ple entertain  of  the  benefit  of  these  services, 
that  they  willingly  contribute  large  sums  to 
provide  the  sacrifices  and  pay  the  performers.' 

"The  Rationalists  worship  a  great  variety 
of  idols.  The  Records  of  Researches  concern- 
ing the  gods,  contains  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  deity,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated 
as  above  described. 

"  '  There  was  once  a  childless  emperor  call- 
ed Tsingtik,  i.  e.  Pure  Virtue,  who  summoned 
a  large  company  of  Tau  priests  to  perform 
their  rites  in  his  behalf,  and  continued  their 
worship  half  a  year.  The  empress  Gemmeous 
Moonlight,  on  a  night,  dreamed  that  she  saw 
the  great  and  eminent  Laukiun,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  superior  deities,  riding  in 
particoloured  carriages  with  vast  resplendent 
banners,  and  shaded  by  bright  variegated  um- 
brellas. Mere  was  the  great  founder,  Lau- 
kiun. silting  in  a  dragon  carriage,  and  holding 
in  his  arms  a  young  infant,  whose  body  was 
entirely  covered  with  pores,  from  which  un- 
bounded splendours  issued,  illuminating  the 
hall  of  the  palace  with  every  precious  colour. 
Banners  and  canopies  preceded  Laukiun  as  he 
came  floating  along.  Then  was  the  heart  of 
the  empress  elated  with  joy,  and  reverently 
kneeling  before  him,  said,  'At  present  our 
monarch  has  no  male  descendants,  and  [  wish- 
fully beseech  you  for  this  child,  that  he  may 
become  the  sovereign  of  our  hearts  and  altars. 
Prostrate  I  look  up  to  thy  merciful  kindness, 
earnestly  imploring  thee  to  commiserate  and 
grant  my  request.'  He  at  once  answered,  '  It 
is  my  special  desire  to  present  the  boy  to  you  ;' 
whereupon,  she  thankfully  received  him.  A 
resplendent  light  poured  forth  from  the  child's 
body,  which  filled  the  whole  country  with 
brilliant  glare.  His  entire  counlenance  was 
supereminently  beautiful,  so  that  none  became 
weary  in  beholding  him,  When  in  childhood, 
he  possessed  the  clearest  intelligence  and  com- 
passion, and  taking  the  possessions  of  the 
country  and  the  funds  of  the  treasury,  he  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  the 
widowers  and  widows,  orphans  and  childless, 
the  houseless  and  sick,  halt,  deaf,  blind,  and 
lame. 

" '  Not  long  after  this,  the  demise  of  his  fa- 
ther took  place,  nnd  he  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  reflecting  on  the  instability  of 
life,  he  resigned  his  throne  and  its  cares  to  his 
ministers,  and  repaired  to  the  hills  of  Turning  ; 
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where  he  gave  himself  up  to  meditation,  and 
being  perfected  in  merit,  ascended  to  heaven  to 
enjoy  eternal  life.  He  however,  descended  to 
earth  again,  eight  hundred  times,  and  became 
the  companion  of  the  common  people,  to  in- 
struct them  in  his  doctrines.  After  that  he 
made  eight  hundred  more  journeys,  engag- 
ing in  medical  practice  and  successfully 
curing  the  people;  and  then  another  similar 
series,  in  which  he  exercised  universal  benevo- 
lence in  hades  and  earth,  expounded  all  ab- 
stract doctrines,  elucidated  the  spiritual  litera- 
ture, magnanimously  promulged  the  renova- 
ting ethics,  gave  glory  to  the  widely  spread 
merits  of  the  gods,  assisted  the  nation,  and 
saved  the  people.  During  another  eight  hun- 
dred descents,  he  exhibited  patient  suffering; 
though  men  took  his  life,  yet  he  parted  with 
his  flesh  and  blood.  After  this,  he  became 
the  first  of  the  verified  golden  genii,  and  was 
denominated  the  pure  and  immaculate  one, 
self-existing,  of  highest  intelligence.' 

"  These  figments,  which  seem  to  be  merely 
a  transcript  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Hindu  theo- 
sophists,  and  not  the  teachings  of  Lautsz',  still 
amuse  his  followers.  The  learned  Confucian- 
ists  laugh  at  their  fables,  but  are  still  so  much 
the  prey  of  fears,  as  to  be  often  duped  by 
them,  and  follow  even  when  sure  of  being 
deceived." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  White  Mountains. 

(Continued  from  page  ]99.) 
ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  is  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  ordinary  character,  and  one 
which  long  lives  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  accomplished  it.  Old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  the  sober  and  the  gay,  the  delicate 
and  the  robust,  compose  the  multitudes,  who, 
ambitious  of  seeing  beneath  them  the  highest 
mountain  of  Eastern  America  north  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  impelled  by  a  fondness  for  ad- 
venture, or  a  love  for  the  romantic  and  sub- 
lime, climb  to  the  top  of  this  lofty  observatory 
of  Nature.  And  though  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigue attendant  upon  an  eight  hours'  ride  on 
horseback  along  a  narrow  and  rugged  moun- 
tain path,  deter  many  from  making  the  attempt, 
yet  of  those  who  ascend  in  favourable  wea- 
ther, few  return  disappointed,  or  without  feel- 
ing fully  rewarded  for  the  risk  and  exertion. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  the  Notch,  a 
party  of  sixteen  from  Crawford's,  accompanied 
by  two  guides,  were  on  the  mountain.  Their 
return  was  an  interesting  and  amusing  scene, 
— curiously  apparelled  as  they  were  in  a  varie- 
ty of  shawls,  head-dresses  and  overcoats,  and 
in  high  spirits,  though  thoroughly  fatigued 
with  the  labours  of  the  day.  They  were,  as 
usual,  exceedingly  sunburnt,  the  combined 
effect  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  cold  bleak 
winds  of  those  elevated  regions.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  twenty-three  persons,  twenty-one 
on  horseback  and  two  on  foot,  accompanied 
by  two  guides,  likewise  on  foot,  ascended  and 
descended  safely. 

On  the  morning  we  purposed  ascending,  the 


skies  wore  so  unpropitious  an  aspect,  that  we 
delayed  an  hour  or  two,  watching  with  no  or- 
dinary interest,  the  numerous  clouds  that  hung 
heavily  about  the  mountains.  The  wisest 
could  not  determine  how  the  day  would  prove  ; 
and  possibly  by  rising  a  few  thousand  feet  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  clearer  atmosphere, 
and  look  down  on  the  clouds  and  mists  that 
enveloped  the  dwellers  below.  A  party  of 
eight,  equipped  for  the  ride  and  willing  to  ven- 
ture,  mounted  the  horses  in  waiting,  with  sad- 
dles secured  by  various  girths,  and,  single  file, 
entering  the  narrow  path  behind  the  house, 
commenced  at  once  the,  upward  journey.  The 
saddle  bags,  containing  our  dinner,  a  black- 
smith's hammer,  and  one  or  two  horse-shoes, 
were  given  in  charge  to  him  who  brought  up 
the  rear,  as  it  was  desirable  that  these  latter 
articles  should  be  behind  in  case  any  of  the 
horses  should  pull  off  a  shoe  among  the  rocks 
and  roots  of  our  rugged  path.  This  position 
in  the  rear  is  a  very  favourable  one,  as  it  gives 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  is  occurring 
to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

For  the  first  three  miles  we  were  in  the 
woods.  Much  of  the  path  was  wet  and  muddy ;  , 
and  in  several  places  it  was  worn,  partly  by 
the  horses  feet  and  partly  by  the  action  of  | 
water,  into  a  deep  gully,  so  deep  and  narrow,  1 
that  care  was  needed,  on  the  part  of  the  rider, 
to  prevent  his  feet  from  rubbing  against  the  ! 
sides,  or  catching  in  the  protruding  roots  and  j 
rocks.    Several  pieces  of  boggy  ground  are  ) 
bridged  with  corduroy  road.    The  logs  of  ' 
which  these  bridges  are  formed  are  generally  j 
about  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  laid  either 
immediately  upon  the  swampy  surface,  or  on  a  i 
narrow  ridge  raised  for  the  purpose  a  foot  or  ,  I 
two  above  the  adjacent  ground. 

As  we  ascended,  the  trees  became  gradually  i ! 
smaller  until  they  were  mere  scrubby  bushes, 
10  or  12  inches  in  height.  Here,  where  veg- 
etable life  is  ever  contending  with  cold  and  s 
desolation,  and  where  these  stunted  firs  seemed  t 
scarcely  able  to  lift  their  almost  procumbent  la 
branches  above  the  rocky  ground  beneath  1 
them,  bright  little  wild  flowers,  springing  up  j  s 
in  strange  contrast,  beautified  these  waste  e 
places  of  the  earth,  compelling  admiration  in  I 
the  midst  of  the  grandeur  that  surrounded  us. ,  A 
The  Linneea  borealis  with  its  twin  blossoms  I 
of  roseate  white,  skirted  our  path  as  far  up  as  p 
the  bleak  summit  of  Mount  Pleasant ;  while  it 
the  Arenaria  glabra,  there  called  the  white  I  n 
violet,  and  the  Arbutus  uva-ursi  or  bear-  l 
berry,  with  its  glossy  evergreen  leaves  and  !  1 
rose-coloured  blossoms,  were  gathered  even  l! 
among  the  barren  rocks  of  Mount  Washing-  { 
ion.  Thus  among  these  mighty  bulwarks  of  j 
Nature,  grandeur  and  wildness  in  the  rugged  j 
and  the  vast,  are  closely  associated  with  beau-  P  fi 
ty  and  regularity  in  the  delicate  and  minute,  i 

Upon  emerging  from  the  woods,  which  ter-  \i  \i 
minate  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Clinton—  k 
the  southernmost  of  the  eight  principal  peaks,  I  ( 
—  the  magnificent  scenery  of  this  alpine  region  i 
opened  upon  us.    And  although  Mount  Wash-  j  | 
ington  was  discovered  to  be  still  enveloped  in 
thick  cloud,  we  felt  already  rewarded  for  out  | 
toil  and  exertion,  and  pressed  on  with  fresh  I 
spirits  and  animation.    The  view  gradually  \ 
extended,  and  increased  in  interest  as  we  ad- 1 
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vanced,  until,  after  winding  along  the  rugged 
and  zigzag  path  up  the  rocky  sides  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  we  reached  its  rounded  summit ; 
where,  dismounting  from  our  horses,  we  rested 
awhile  to  enjoy  a  prospect  thought  by  many 
almost  to  equal  that  from  Mount  Washing- 
ton. An  ocean  of  mountains  completely  sur- 
rounded us,  silent,  beautiful,  and  sublime, 

As  if  long-  since  a  troubled  sea,  torn  up 
By  fierce  opposing  winds,  or  toss'd  on  high 
By  earthquake  shock,  had  in  its  wildest  mood 
Grown  firm,  transform'd  by  sudden  change 
Mysterious  into  solid  rock  ;  the  crust, 
By  workings  of  th'  uneasy  mass  within, 
Dissev'ring  into  fragments  rude,  which  still 
Bestrow  the  surface  of  this  stiffen'd  sea. 
And  now  no  more  the  sport  of  driving  winds, 
It  ministers  to  form,  and  congregates 
Around  its  crystal  domes,  where  winds  delight 
To  rave,  dark  clouds  and  dense  ;  and  thus  becomes 
As  well  the  parent  as  it  is  the  child 
Of  raging  storms  and  darkly  rolling  waves. 

This  glorious  billowy  host  are  silent  now 
And  fix'd  ;  save  when  a  rock-hewn  cliff,  split  off 
By  frost  resistless,  or  asunder. sawn 
By  percolating  rills,  impetuous  falls, 
With  fearful  crash,  and  ploughs  the  steep  descent; 
Behind  it  leaving  long-enduring  scars  : 
When  wounded  thus  the  sturdy  mountains  vast, 
Deep  tremble,  and  resound  with  murmurous  groans. 
But  long  the  tempest  shock,  and  furious  fall 
Of  avalanche  shall  scathe  their  sides  in  vain  : 
Unmoved  they  stand,  rock-rooted  and  sublime. 

And  oft  they  wear  about  their  rugged  forms, 
Robes  beautiful  and  grand  ;  in  summer's  heat 
Thrown  like  a  veil  or  flowing  mantle  round, 
In  winter  fitting  close  their  giant  sides, 
A  seamless  coat  of  white  and  radiant  down. 
The  cold  that  rests  upon  these  lofty  heights, 
And  wild  commingling  winds  that  round  them  play, 
Or  gentler  breezes  (there  but  rarely  known,) 
This  varied  vesture  weave  and  shape.    'Tis  form'd 
Of  vapour,  pure,  etherial,  distill'd 
Unseen  from  hill  and  vale  and  ocean  wave. 
For  this  these  mountain  brothers,  ocean-born, 
Grateful  return  unto  their  parent  sea. 
The  ceaseless  tribute  of  their  crystal  streams. 

The  imposing  appearance  of  this  encircling 
sea  of  mountains,  language  is  inadequate  fully 
to  describe.  U  seems  as  vast  and  boundless 
as  the  blue  deep  itself.  From  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont  to  the  more  distant 
summits  of  Maine,  the  whole  land  seems  cov- 
ered with  mountains,  with  but  narrow  valleys 
between  them.  They  are  not,  like  our  own 
Alleghanies,  in  regular  and  nearly  even  ridges, 
but  they  consist  of  broken  ranges  disposed  in  no 
particular  order,  and  surmounted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  rounded  peaks  peering  up  in  every  di- 
rection. Fabyan's  hotel  and  one  or  two  other 
houses  are  the  only  visible  signs  of  human 
habitations,  except  it  be  some  very  distant  set- 
tlements which  the  air  was  not  clear  enough 
for  us  to  discover. 

Having  gazed  for  a  short  time  upon  this 
grand  and  extensive  panorama,  we  descended 
from  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  northern  side  ; 
where  the  path  was  as  steep,  rough  and  wind- 
ing, as  that  by  which  we  had  ascended.  It 
being  uncomfortable  as  well  as  unsafe  to  ride 
down  this  rocky  declivity,  we  did  not  remount 
our  horses  until  we  had  effected  a  descent  of 
probably  several  hundred  feet,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  general  summit  of  the  ridge.  On- 
ward we  pursued  our  course — the  prospect 
still  varying  and  widening — over  the  broad 
and  nearly  level  top  of  Mount  Franklin,  and 
thence  along  the  sharp  summit  of  the  narrow 


and  almost  wedge-form  ridge  that  connects 
this  peak  with  Monroe.  From  its  narrow 
edge,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
not  more  than  a  few  rods,  or  perhaps  a  single 
rod,  in  width,  we  could  look  down  its  steep 
sides  on  either  hand,  into  a  deep  uncultivated 
valley  some  3000  feet  below  us.  Beyond  this 
"  Back  bone  of  the  mountains,"  our  route  lay 
to  the  right  of  the  double-peaked  Monroe,  the 
side  of  which,  where  the  path  is  conducted 
around  it,  is  so  exceedingly  precipitous,  that  a 
part  of  our  company  scarcely  ventured  to  gaze 
for  an  instant  into  the  deep,  and  as  seen  from 
this  position,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Saco, 
thickly  clothed  far  up  its  sides  with  foliage  of 
the  richest  green. 

After  rounding  Monroe's  craggy  summit, 
Mount  Washington  lay  immediately  before  us  ; 
and  crossing  the  comparatively  level  space,  of 
perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  intervening  between 
these  elevated  peaks,  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing his  lofty  cloud-collecting  cone,  which 
still  rose  some  1300  feet  or  more  above 
us.  It  is  apparently  avast  pile  of  rocky  frag- 
ments, very  various  in  size  and  shape;  but 
how  thrown  there  or  when,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Upon  close  examination  it  appears 
to  be  the  surface  only  that  consists  of  these 
rude  broken  masses. 

Here  one  of  the  party  was  precipitated  from 
his  horse,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
thrown  down  by  slipping  on  the  rocks  or  catch- 
ing his  feet  among  them.  A  similar  accident 
occurred  on  our  descent,  within  a  mile  of  the 
hotel.  Happily  in  neither  case  was  any  seri- 
rious  injury  sustained.  While  we  were  toiling 
up  the  rocky  path,  our  ever  vigilant  guide 
came  running  back  to  tell  me  that  my  horse 
had  lost  a  shoe  ;  his  practised  ear  having 
caught  the  sound  that  informed  him  what  had 
happened,  though  probably  50  yards  distant. 
But  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  was  now 
too  near,  and  my  attention  too  much  absorbed 
in  all  that  was  before  and  around  us,  to  be 
caught  by  the  rattling  of  a  horse-shoe  upon 
the  rocks  beneath  me.  The  guide  quickly 
found  the  shoe  and  replaced  it,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  waited  shivering  in  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  mountain.  Having  at  length  arrived 
within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  summit,  we  left 
our  horses  on  a  small  level  spot  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  and  walked  or  rather  climbed  over 
the  rocks  to  the  very  topmost  point.  The 
summit  is  exceedingly  uneven,  and  is  only 
about  two  acres  in  extent. 

Those  of  us  who  first  reached  this  lofty  emi- 
nence, were  favoured  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
panoramic  view  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
enjoyed  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Our 
guide  had  time  to  point  out  the  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin,  one  or  two  lakes,  and  a  few 
other  prominent  objects, — when,  suddenly  a 
chilling  mist  gathered  close  about  us,  and  the 
bald  head  of  Mount  Washington,  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  cloud. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


How  to  live  long. — A  venerable  minister, 
who  has  preached  some  65  years  in  the  same 
place,  being  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  long 
life,  replied,  "  Rise  early,  live  temperately, 


work  hard,  and  keep  cheerful."  Another  per- 
son, who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  110  years, 
said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "How  he  lived 
so  long?"  "I  have  always  been  kind  and 
obliging  ;  have  never  quarrelled  w  ilh  any  one  ; 
have  eaten  and  drank  only  to  satisfy  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  have  never  been  idle." 


From  the  North  American  Sc.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Second  month 
(February),  1849. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  past  month, 
embracing  ten  days,  were  almost  without  frost, 
but  the  last  five  days  were  marked  by  a  high 
north-easterly  wind  with  rain  and  sleet,  ren- 
dering them  inclement,  and  to  the  invalid  who 
lacked  the  necessary  supplies  of  cloihing  and 
fuel,  peculiarly  comfortless.  On  the  early 
morning  of  the  5th,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches,  and  from  this  time  to  the  24th  the 
mercury  was  but  once  at  sunrise  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  for  nine  days  in  succes- 
sion— from  the  12th  to  the  21st — it  did  not 
thaw  at  mid-day  in  the  shade.  During  some 
weeks,  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna 
were  much  encumbered  with  ice.  For  some 
days  the  Ohio  above  Wheeling  was  closed, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  frozen  from 
shore  to  shore.  Boston  harbour  was  reported 
closed  on  the  10th,  and  the  entrance  to  New 
York  greatly  impeded  at  the  same  time.  Port- 
land and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  were  also  ice-bound. 
By  the  15th,  the  snow  that  fell  on  the  5th, 
was,  in  the  city,  nearly  gone  ;  but  so  late  as 
the  20lh,  it  was  still  5  or  6  inches  deep  in  the 
country,  with  good  sledding  on  the  cross 
roads. 

The  18  days  (from  the  5th  to  the  24th)  of 
settled  uniformly  cold  weather  constituted  the 
pleasantest,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  bills 
of  mortality,  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  past 
winter.  So  continued  a  cold  reduced  the 
average  temperature  of  the  month  to  29, 
which  is  a  little  below  the  usual  mean  of  this 
month  in  this  city  ;  the  mean  of  the  whole 
winter,  therefore,  still  remains  considerably 
above  the  average  winter  temperature  of  this 
latitude,  which  renders  it  less  probable  that 
the  ensuing  spring  will  be  a  forward  one. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  maple,  the 
pyrus, japonica,  the  daffy,  and  the  crocus,  in 
full  bloom  during  this  month,  but  though  the 
latter  had  broken  ground  more  than  30  days 
since,  it  has  made  little  progress  upwards,  and 

1  believe  the  sun  has  not  yet  had  power  to  un- 
fold the  petals  of  any  of  these,  the  early  tokens 
of  his  increasing  light  and  heat. 

By  our  record — 

The  1st  was  cloudy  with  E.  wind  and  some 
rain.    Thermometer  27  at  sunrise,  and  38  at 

2  p.  m.    At  Harrisburg  4  inches  of  snow  fell. 
On  the  2nd  the  wind  was  S.  W.,  with  rain 

and  sleet  in  the  a.  m.  Thermometer  85  at 
sunrise,  and  44  at  2  p.  sr. 

The  3rd  was  a  fine  clear  day.  Wind  N. 
W.  Thermometer  34  at  sunrise,  and  35  at  2 
p.  M. 

The  4th  was  clear,  with  the  mercury'  at  24 
in  the  morning,  but  overcast,  with  thermome- 
ter at  44  in  the  p.  m.    Wind  S.  W. 
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The  morning  of  the  5th  found  the  earth 
covered  in  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  with 
at  least  ten  inches  of  snow  ;  it  had  fallen  in  a 
calm,  and  the  evergreens  were  every  where 
bowing  under  the  incumbent  weight.  Snow 
fell  also  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  after- 
noon was  clear.  Thermometer  32  at  sunrise, 
and  44  at  noon.    Wind  N. 

From  the  6th  to  the  11th  it  was  uniformly 
cold — Mercury  from  14  to  27  at  sunrise,  and 
from  29  to  42  at  2  p.  m.  But  one  day,  the 
8th,  was  overcast,  and  then  there  was  a  slight 
fall  of  snow.  The  wind  was  westerly,  vary- 
ing from  S.  VV.  to  N.  W. 

On  the  12th  the  wind  was  N.  E.,  overcast, 
and  again  a  little  snow.  The  thermometer, 
which  was  33  in  the  morning,  fell  to  32  at  2 

P.  M. 

The  13th  and  14th  were  clear  and  cold. 
Thermometer  15  and  22  at  sunrise,  and  28  at 
mid-day. 

The  15th  was  clear,  with  the  mercury  at 
13  in  the  a.  m.,  and  20  at  2  p.  m.  At  10  p. 
M.  it  had  fallen  to  11.  Wind  S.  W.  Snow 
at  Mobile  to-day. 

The  16th  was  clear  and  cold.  Thermome- 
ter at  7~  only  above  0  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to 
19  at  2  p.m.    Wind  still  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W. 

The  17th  was  still  clear,  but  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  N.  Thermometer  at  9  in  the 
morning,  and  22  at  mid  day.  At  Pottsville 
the  mercury  was  reported  to  be  7°  below  zero, 
and  at  Tamaqua,  (another  village  in  the  coal 
region)  at  13  below  0. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  clear,  calm,  plea- 
sant winter  days.  Thermometer  13  at  sun- 
rise, and  23  and  23  at  2  p.  m.    Wind  N. 

The  20th  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Thermo- 
meter 16  at  sunrise,  and  32  at  mid-day. 
Slight  snow  in  the  afternoon.    Wind  N.  E. 

From  the  21st  to  the  23rd  the  weather  was 
more  moderate.  Thermometer  from  27  to  32 
at  sunrise,  and  from  32  to  40  at  2  p.  m.  Wind 
northerly. 

The  24th  was  a  fine  spring-like  day.  Wind 
N.  in  the  morning,  with  the  thermometer  at 
27 — rose  at  2  p.  m.  to  47,  with  a  S.  W.  wind. 

From  the  25th  lo  the  28th,  inclusive,  a 
strong  north-easterly  wind  prevailed,  and  be- 
ing at  a  temperature  but  linle  above  freezing, 
with  the  heavens  continually  overcast,  and 
occasional  lulls  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow,  the 
days  were  peculiarly  lugubrious ;  and  the  nights 
must  have  been  disastrous  to  many  of  the  ma- 
riners upon  our  coast.  The  thermometer 
varied  only  from  33  to  36  at  sunuise  and  from 
37  to  40  at  mid  dny. 

By  our  record,  16  days  were  clear,  and  12 
cloudy.  Some  snow  fell  on  4  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  for  the  month,  (including  the 
snow  reduced  to  water)  as  recorded  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  2j  inches. 

The  snow  lias  neurly  disappeared  from  the 
earth  through  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  frost  enough; 
in  many  places,  lo  prevent  ploughing. 

P.  S. 

Pliilada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  ISM. 

The  Marriage  Relation.  —  The  celebrated 
English  writer,  Add-on,  has  left  on  record  the 
following  important  sentence  : — "  Two  persons 


who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  spe- 
cies, with  design  to  be  each  other's  mutual 
comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action 
bound  themselves  to  be  good-humoured, affable, 
discreet,  forgiving,  patient  and  joyful  with  re- 
spect to  each  other's  frailties  and  imperfections 
to  the  end  of  their  lives." 


HYMN. 


Selected. 


BY  SARAH  FLOWER  ADAMS. 

He  sendetli  sun,  lie  sendeth  shower, 
Alike  they're  needful  to  the  flower  ; 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  sent 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourishment, 
As  comes  to  me,  or  cloud,  or  sun, 
Father  !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove, 

With  murmurs,  whom  they  trust  and  love  ? 

Creator  I  I  would  ever  be 

A  trusting,  lovinj?,  child  to  thee  ; 

As  comes  to  me,  or  cloud,  or  sun, 

Father  !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Oh,  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine, — 
Enough  that  thou  hast  made  it  mine  ; 
Where  falls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 
I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath, 
As  comes  to  me,  or  shade,  or  sun, 
Father  !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

DEBORAH  BELL. 

John  Barclay,  in  speaking  of  letters  writlen 
by  Deborah  Bell  to  Joseph  Pike,  says:  that 
having  "  so  close  a  bearing  upon  the  state  of 
our  Society  during  the  latter  days  of  Joseph 
Pike,  and  conveying  such  deep  instruction  and 
warning  to  us  of  the  present  times,"  he  could 
not  well  withhold  their  publication.  It  is  with 
somewhat  similar  feelings  in  relation  lo  their 
close  bearing  upon  the  state  of  our  Society  in 
general,  and  their  deep  instrvction  and  warn- 
ing to  us  of  the  present  day,  that  some  extracts 
are  now  offered  for  publication  in  "  The 
Friend." 

We  need  often  lo  be  put  in  remembrance  of 
the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  lest  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  pure  Truth,  and  beguile  our  hearts  by  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees,  it  may  be,  from 
that  straight  and  narrow  way  of  the  cross, 
which  all  are  called  to  walk  in  :  and  thus  fi- 
nally to  separate  between  our  immortal  souls, 
and  the  God  of  their  salvation.  Might  not, 
and  should  not  each  one  of  us,  put  the  query 
usefully,  and  seriously  to  ourselves, — Are  we 
singly  endeavouring  in  the  Light  of  the  Lord, 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  lo  mind  the 
same  thing,  that  those  ancient  worthies  did  ; 
according  to  our  respective  measures  of  grace 
and  faith  received?  Are  we  found  faithfully 
wailing  upon  the  Lord  in  implicit  obedience  to 
Ilis  divine  will  as  it  is  made  known  within  us, 
where  lbs  kingdom  must  come  and  His  will 
be  done,  if  an  entrance  hereafter  is  administer- 
ed into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Deborah  Pell  wrote: — 

"  I  think  I  do  daily  more  and  more  need  lo 
cry  out  with  thee,  O!  this  inwardness,  this 
inwardness,  is  what  has  been  too  much  want- 
ing in  a  general  way,  and  is  still  wanting.  For 


it  seems  to  me,  that  many  are  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin,  for  want  of  this  I  rue  inward  waiting  to 
know  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  leaven  and  subdue 
their  own  spirits,  and  also  to  open  in  them  . 
such  things  as  might  be  serviceable  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  churches  of  Christ,  both  with  re- 
spect to  doctrine  and  discipline." 

"  Here  is  so  much  working  and  studying  of 
the  flesh,  and  that  so  well  liked  and  embraced 
by  many,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  mo-  . 
tions  thereof  are  very  much  stopped,  even  in 
such  as  dwell  daily  under  the  baptizings  there- 
of. It  is  but  a  few  in  comparison,  who  have 
an  ear  open  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  doth  say 
to  the  churches;  but  when  the  Spirit  doth 
speak,  through  any,  O  how  do  they  kick,  and 
even  make  a  mock  at  it,  and  at  such  as  are 
led  and  guided  by  the  dictates  thereof.  So  that 
things  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  true  church  is  returning  into 
the  wilderness  again,  where  she  sits  solitary 
and  mournful.  Yet  the  Lord  sees  her  in  her 
disconsolate  state  ;  ajid  my  faith  is  firm  that 
the  time  will  come,  in  which  he  will  bring  her 
back,  and  she  shall  be  seen  to  lean  upon  the 
breast  of  her  Beloved  ;  for  in  him  is  all  her 
hope  and  trust.  Many  who  once  were  mem- 
bers of  her,  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  trust- 
ed to  and  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said,  with  the  prophet  in  former 
days,  one  has  budded  a  wall,  and  another  has 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  day  is  coming  in  which  the  wall, 
which  men  have,  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  been  building  for  a  shelter  lo  them, 
shall  fall,  and  the  foundation  thereof  shall  be 
discovered  ;  and  both  the  builders  and  the  daub- 
ers shall  be  confounded  in  that  clay.  For  the 
Lord  will  overturn  all  that  is  not  upon  the 
rioht  foundation,  in  that  day  when  he  will 
arise  in  his  power,  lo  cleanse  his  churches  and 
purify  his  temple." 

This  was  written  in  1717,  about  twenty- 
seven  years  after  George  Fox's  death,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  If  such  de- 
generacy overtook  the  Society  so  long  since, 
and  when  it  had  not  been  in  existence  but 
about  seventy  years,  and  so  many  eminent 
men  and  women  have  been  raised  up  and 
employed  at  different  times  within  this  130 
years,  and  it  has  again  and  again  triumphed 
over  all  the  machinations  of  restless  members, 
whose  principles  have  tended  to  divide  and 
scatter,  have  we  not  firm  ground  to  rest  our 
faith  upon,  that  the  same  omnipotent  Hand 
which  raised  it  up,  and  has  so  often  given  it 
the  victory,  will  still  defend  and  carry  it 
through?  Let  us  remember  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  everpresent  Head  and  Leader 
of  his  regenerated  and  sanctified  children  and 
people,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever ;  and  all  ihcy  have  lo  do,  is,  to  put  their 
trust  in  Him  alone  ;  and  in  whatever  he  bids 
tin  ni  do,  to  follow  Him  faithfully,  and  he  will 
lead  them  forth  after  they  have  suffered  awhile, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  promises  of 
God  are  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
they  are  not  made  lo  amuse,  or  to  deceive,  but 
to  be  fulfilled  in  his  devoted  children,  for  the 
honour  and  the  exaltation  of  his  great  name, 
and  their  salvalion  and  rejoicing. 

Directly  after   the   last   quotation  which 
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speaks  of  all  being  overturned  who  are  not  on 
the  true  foundation,  Deborah  Bell  says,  "  Yet 
1  also  believe  the  weakest  babes  in  Christ  who 
keep  their  habitation,  shall  be  strengthened  to 
go  through  whatever  may  be  suffered  to  come 
upon  them  for  the  trial  of  their  faith,  that  so  it 
may  be  more  precious  than  that  of  gold.  I  do 
not  see  any  need  the  faithful  have  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  for  though  there  be  a  suffering  with 
Christ  for  a  time,  yet  there  will  be  a  rejoicing 
with  him  also.  And  though  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb  may  seem  to  be  but  a  few,  and  his 
enemies  a  great  multitude,  yet  the  Lamb  and 
his  followers  will  obiain  the  victory  at  last,  and 
triumph  over  all." — Friends'  Library,  Vol. 
II. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

As  surely  as  a  command  was  given  in  olden 
time  to  the  children  of  Israel,  not  to  mingle 
themselves  amongst  the  heathen  nations  around 
them,  nor  to  learn  their  customs  and  ways,  so 
surely  is  it  to  the  members  of  our  Society  now, 
to  abstain  from  mingling  with  the  spirit,  the 
maxims,  the  manners  of  the  world.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  prophet  was  "  Ephraim,  he  hath 
mixed  himself  among  the  people;  Ephraim  is 
a  cake  not  turned.  Strangers  have  devoured 
his  strength,  and  he  knovveth  it  not;  yea,  grey 
hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he 
knoweth  not."  Well  might  a  similar  com- 
plaint be  taken  up  to  this  day  amongst  us,  inas- 
much as  we  sometimes  hear  those  who  profess 
to  be  teachers,  calling  the  belief  of  dressing 
plainly  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, — nnd 
the  treading  in  a  more  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed way  than  others  from  the  same  cause, 
superstition,  and  a  false  and  Roman  Catholic 
idea  of  gaining  heaven  by  crosses.  Such  Qua- 
kers do  not  understand  the  restraining  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  have  departed  from 
the  ground  of  their  holy  profession.  They 
may  appear  as  Friends,  and  may  be  able  to 
offer  many  reasons  for  dressing  plainly,  and 
conforming  to  our  peculiar  tenets,  such  as, 
their  preserving  effects  upon  the  young,  in 
shielding  them  in  measure  from  contaminating 
intercourse  with  the  world  ;  yet  having  depart- 
ed from  the  religious  ground  of  our  testimo- 
nies, their  own  standing  is  on  a  foundation 
of  quicksand,  which  will  assuredly  fail  them  in 
time  or  eternity. 

Many  attempt  to  justify  the  showy  hang- 
ings in  houses,  expensive  paintings,  and 
rich  and  costly  furniture,  which  are  found 
amongst  Friends,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
vailing customs  in  some  places,  prevent  the 
religiously  minded  observers  from  being  of- 
fended at  the  glittering  show.  Ah  !  these  will 
find  that  it  is  not  what  amount  of  inconsistency 
in  us,  others  can  bear  without  uneasiness,  even 
if  we  keep  within  that  limit,  that  will  justify  us 
in  the  sight  of  our  heavenly  Father;  it  is  our 
obedience  to  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
— our  bearing  it  after  him,  in  simplicity,  in 
purity,  in  faithfulness.  When  we  do  this,  we 
shall  neither  seek  greater  liberties  for  ourselves 
than  the  Truth  allowed  our  fathers,  nor  endea- 


vour to  justify  others  in  that  which  we  dare 
not  do  ourselves.    Now  "to  illustrations. 

A  Friend  having  business  with  John  Jay, 
then  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  called  to  see  him.  The  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  the  Friend  there  being 
transacted,  he  was  about  retiring,  when  that 
honest  politician,  far-sighted  statesman,  wise 
man,  and  fervent  Christian  believer,  John  Jay, 
thus  addressed  him.  "I  admire  your  Society. 
The  principle  contains  all  of  Christianity  that 
I  have  any  idea  of:  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
some  of  you  are  losing  your  badge  ;  and  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  retain  your  principles,  and 
forego  your  little  peculiarities,  your  marks  of 
moderaiion,  self-donial,  and  difference  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  You  are  lights.  The 
world  should  come  to  you,  but  you  not  go  to 
the  world.  You  may  gather  them  ;  but  they 
will  scatter  you." 

An  anecdote  bearing  the  same  moral  with 
the  above,  is  narrated  by  John  Churchman  in 
his  journal.  He  was  told  the  anecdote  by 
John  Kilden,  of  Masham,  Yorkshire,  Old  Eng- 
land. A  knight  in  that  county  calling  to  see 
one  of  his  tenants  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  found  him  actively  employ- 
ed. Afier  a  time  the  landlord  thus  addressed 
the  tenant. 

"  So  John  you  are  busy. 

Tenant. — Yes ;  my  landlord  loves  to  see  his 
tenants  busy. 

Landlord. — But,  John,  where  were  you,  that 
you  were  not  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
York  the  other  day  ?  1  saw  most  of  your 
staunch  Friends  there,  but  you  I  missed. 

Tenant. — Why,  thou  knowest  I  have  a  cu- 
rious landlord,  who  loves  to  see  his  tenants 
thrive,  and  pay  their  rent  duly,  and  I  had  a 
good  deal  in  hand  that  kept  me  at  home. 

Landlord. — Keep  you  at  home?  you  will 
neither  thrive  nor  pay  the  better  for  neglecting 
your  duty,  John. 

Tenant. — I  perceive  my  landlord  was  at 
Quarterly  Meeting.    How  didst  thou  like  it  ? 

Landlord. — Like  it !  I  was  at  one  meeting, 
and  saw  what  made  my  heart  ache. 

Tenant. —  What  was  that? 

Landlord. — Why,  the  dress  of  your  young 
folks;  the  men  with  wigs,  and  young  women 
with  their  finery,  in  imitation  of  fashions.  I 
thought  I  would  try  anoiher  meeting;  so  next 
day  1  went  again,  and  then  I  concluded,  there 
was  little  difference  but  the  bare  name  between 
us  whom  you  call  the  world's  people,  and 
some  of  you  ;  for  you  are  imitating  us  in  the 
love  and  fashions  of  the  world  as  fast  as  you 
can.  So  that  I  said  in  my  heart,  these  people 
do  want  a  Fox,  a  Penn,  and  a  Barclay  among 
them." 

Such  was  the  remark  of  this  sensible  man, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all 
gay  Quakers.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  hear 
persons  pleading  for  their  ornaments,  saying 
there  is  no  religion  in  dress,  &c,  I  am  apt  to 
remember  an  anecdote  I  have  met  with  in  my 
reading.  A  female  asked  a  minister  with 
whom  she  was  conversing  the  following  ques- 
tion. "  May  not  a  person  attend  to  dress,  and 
the  fashions,  without  being  proud  ?"  The  re- 
ply was,  "  Whenever  we  see  the  tail  of  the 


fox  out  of  the  hole,  we  may  be  sure  the  fox  is 
in  it." 

In  regard  to  Friends'  non-conformity  to  the 
world,  William  Penn  says:  "To  such  as  say 
we  strain  at  small  things,  which  becomes  not 
people  of  so  fair  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
freedom  of  spirit :  I  answer  with  meekness, 
truth  and  sobriety,  nothing  is  small  which  God 
makes  matter  of  conscience  to  do,  or  leave 
undone." 

"  Though  it  be  frequently  objected,  that  we 
seek  to  set  up  outward  forms  of  preciseness, 
and  that  it  is  but  as  a  green  ribbon,  the  badge 
of  the  party,  to  be  better  known  ;  1  do  declare 
in  the  fear  of  Almighty  God,  that  these  are 
hut  the  imaginations  and  vain  constructions  of 
men,  who  have  not  had  that  sense,  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  us,  of  what  arises  from  the 
right  and  wrong  root  in  man.  And  when 
such  cen^urers  of  our  simplicity  shall  be  in- 
wardly touched  and  awakened  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  and  see  things  as  they  are  in 
their  proper  natures  and  seeds,  they  will  ihen 
know  their  own  burden  and  easily  acquit  us 
wiihout  the  imputation  of  folly  and  hypocrisy 
herein." 

Small  changes  have  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the 
consistent  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  none  in  their  language,  manners,  and  faith. 
The  enemies  of  our  fathers  in  the  early  days 
of  Quakerism,  took  some  drawings  of  Friends 
in  their  meetings,  and  having  them  engraved, 
they  have  descended  to  this  lime.  These 
show  in  a  very  striking  manner  how  little 
change  has  been  made,  so  that  they  might  an- 
swer for  a  goodly  companv  of  cross-bearing, 
consistent  ministers  and  elders  at  the  present 
dav.  But  although  small  change  has  been 
effected  as  to  shape  of  clothes  amongst  the 
really  religious  Quakers,  yet  many  members 
bear  little  mark  of  the  restraint  of  the  cross 
either  in  dress  or  address.  It  could  not 
be  told,  by  the  most  discriminating  eye,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  Society,  who  had  a  testi- 
mony against  the  vain  customs,  friendships 
and  fashions  of  the  world.  This  declension 
was  apparent  soon  after  the  rise  of  our  Socie- 
ty, and  occasioned  much  honest  labour  and 
concern  to  Friends.  I  remember  reading  a 
minute  placed  more  than  a  century  ago  on  the 
records  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  shows  that  it  was  amongst  the 
trials  of  that  day  to  have  gay  persons  acknow- 
ledged to  be  members.  There  is  such  an  hon- 
est strait-forward  air  about  the  whole  matter, 
as  makes  it  valuable  and  instructive.  Two 
young  women  visited  Philadelphia  from  Mary- 
land where  they  mixed  and  mingled  in  gay 
society  for  many  months,  and  then  returned, 
perhaps  the  next  spring,  to  the  place  they  had 
come  from.  About  the  time  of  their  departure 
a  certificate  was  brought  for  them  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  whereupon  a  minute  was 
made  and  sent  with  the  certificate  back  to  the 
meeting  which  had  forwarded  it.  The  minute 
stated,  that  two  women  bearing  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  certificate,  had  appeared  in 
the  city,  and  remained  there  some  time,  but 
that  neither  from  their  manners  nor  appearance 
could  Friends  believe  they  had  any  connection 
with  our  religious  Society.    Then  with  the 
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information  that  these  women  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, they  add  a  salutation  of  love  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  bid  them  farewell.  We 
cannot  tell  how  much  good  such  a  thought- 
stirring  minute  mi^ht  have  done  10  the  Friends 
in  Maryland,  when  read  amongst  them.  How 
it  might  have  aroused  them  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  their  members,  and  labouring 
with  them  in  the  ability  received,  to  cause  them 
to  come  up  in  the  faithful  support  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  committed  to  their  fore- 
fathers, in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  the 
humility  of  a  Christian  believer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Plays  and  Romances. 

The  testimony  of  Mary  Alexander  respect- 
ing the  pernicious  influence  of  plays  and  ro- 
mances, is  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
all  who  at  any  thne  indulge  in  the  corrupting 
habit  of  reading  them. 

"  When  my  mind  became  thus  far  awaken- 
ed, and  was  seeking  a  belter,  purer,  and  en- 
during substance  than  had  heretofore  been  my 
experience,  how  was  my  soul  often  contrited 
before  my  heavenly  Father,  both  in  meetings 
and  in  retirement  at  home.  He  very  fre- 
quently caused  my  cup  to  overflow,  so  that 
my  heart  was  melted  into  such  slate  of  humi- 
liation before  him,  for  past  offences,  as  to 
enable  me  frequently  to  cry  unto  him,  that  his 
eye  might  not  spare,  until  all  within  me  was 
brought  into  subjection  to  his  divine  will.  At 
this  lime  I  was  favoured  to  receive  much  com- 
fort in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  I 
often  took  up  when  alone,  to  my  consolation 
and  encouragement.  Then  deeply  did  I  la- 
ment that  any  of  my  precious  time  had  been 
spent,  in  perusing  publications  of  an  unprofit- 
able tendency  ;  such  as  plays  and  romances  ; 
and  I  was  made  sensible  that  nothing  I  had 
ever  been  in  the  practice  of,  had  so  much 
alienated  my  mind,  from  the  love  and  fear  of 
God,  or  led  me  so  far  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  pure  truth,  as  books  of  this  kind.  How 
often  did  I  wish  I  could  warn  the  whole  world 
of  their  pernicious  effects,  and  especially  the 
young  people  in  our  own  Society. 

"  Penning  this  remark  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance, how  in  an  instant  I  was  entirely  wean- 
ed from  ever  desiring  again  to  look  into  a  book 
of  this  description.  It  was  by  a  few  words 
expressed  by  a  beloved  friend,  when  I  was 
about  reading  to  her  one  night  after  we  got  up 
stairs,  and  were  retiring  to  bed.  She  queried 
with  me,  and  I  believe  under  divine  influence, 
'  Dear  Mary,  is  such  a  subject  likely  to  profit 
us  upon  our  pillows  ?'  The  question  so  forci- 
bly struck  my  mind,  that  I  very  willingly  laid 
down  the  volume,  and  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, 1  never  more  read  a  page  in  that, 
or  uny  thing  of  the  like  kind.  1  have  often 
thought  those  words  were  indeed,  1  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'  " — Friends'  Li- 
brary, Vol.  XIII. 


(wro'rth  of  a  Western  Town. — The  village 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  (Wis.)  which  contained  only 
50  persons  in  Jan'y,  1846,  now  numbers  1090. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.  1849. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

The  subject,  which  is  next  investigated,  is 
the  statistics  of  our  prisons,  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  colour.  As  several  errors  have  been 
committed  in  the  calculations,  we  reprint  the 
whole, — correcting  the  numbers  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

"  The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
furnish  some  interesting  facts.    Since  its  open- 
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''•The  rate  of  decrease  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  admitted  in  these  consecutive  periods, 
while  the  population  of  the  state  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, is  very  remarkable.  Taking  the  2nd 
period  of  5  years  as  the  standard,  the  convic- 
tions of  white  prisoners  in  the  3d  period  would 
have  been  109  instead  of  94.25,  and  in  the  4th 
period  122.5  instead  of  90.28,  had  convictions 
for  crime  kept  pace  with  the  population.  This 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  col- 
oured population,  especially  if  we  deduct  the 
11  prisoners  convicted  of  a  riot  for  attempting 
to  rescue  a  slave  at  Carlisle — an  act  commit- 
ted under  a  momentary  excitement,  and  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  felonies  for  which  the  re- 
maining prisoners  were  convicted.  Deducting 
these,  the  coloured  convicts  during  the  last 
period  are  less  than  one-half  of  those  during 
the  second  ;  and  they  have  been  steadily  de- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  whites. 

"These  results  are  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  year  1841  a  law  was  pass- 
ed, allowing  the  judges  to  sentence  prisoners 
who  were  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  up- 
wards, either  to  the  State  Penitentiaries  or  to 
those  county  prisons  which  were  constructed 
on  the  solitary  plan.  Philadelphia,  Chester 
and  Dauphin  counties  have  such  prisons,  and 
have  received  a  portion  of  the  convicts  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  State  Penitentiaries.  The 
only  county  prison  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
quire about  is  our  own,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  numbers  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  there  since  its  opening. 

1835  to  '40.  1840  to  '45.   1845  to  '48. 
Average  number  of  col- 
oured prisoners  sent 

to  County  Prison         121  94.4  79.67 

Do.    to  Penitentiary        61.2        41.8  31. 

185.2       136.2  110.67 

"  These  arc  the  entire  numbers  of  people  of 
colour  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  two  pri- 
sons, and  the  rapid  and  steady  decrease  is 
certainly  remarkable. 


ing  near  the  close  of  1829,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1848,  2421  prisoners  have  been  received, 
790  or  32.67  per  cent,  were  people  of  colour, 
and  there  were  in  the  house  at  the  close  of  the 
period  83  prisoners.  Of  the  number  admitted, 
709  were  males,  and  81  females  ;  527  served 
their  time  out ;  26  were  pardoned  ;  12  (eleven 
of  whom  were  arrested  for  attempting  to  res- 
cue a  slave  at  Carlisle)  were  discharged  by 
writ  of  error,  and  140  died.  The  average 
time  of  their  sentence  was  rather  more  than 
3£  years. 

"  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received 
into  the  prison  during  each  period  of  five  years 
from  the  time  of  its  being  opened,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


BLACKS. 


Bl'ksto 

Total.  Pr.  Ann. 

Pr.Ct. 

every  100 

Prisoners. 

124 

24.8 

38.6 

34.2 

321 

64.2 

100 

38.1 

209 

41.8 

65.1 

29.8 

126 

31.5 

49. 

25. 

115 

2C.75 

41.6 

22.8 

"  This  greater  influence  of  the  Penitentiary 
system  in  deterring  from  crime  the  people  of 
colour,  than  the  whites — may  be  attributed  by 
some  to  peculiarity  of  moral  temperament 
which  renders  the  solitude  of  the  prison  cell 
more  dreaded  by  them.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  has 
been  more  fully  tried  in  respect  to  them  than 
the  whites.  Their  sentences  for  crimes  of  the 
same  grade  are  much  longer,  and  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whites  have  been  dis- 
charged by  pardons.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1846,  out  of  718  coloured  prisoners  22 
or  3.03  per  cent,  had  been  pardoned,  while  out 
of  1459  white  prisoners,  the  pardons  had  been 
217  or  14.82  per  cent. !  This  decrease  in  the 
number  of  coloured  convicts  may  likewise  be 
connected  with  another  fact  derived  from  the 
same  statistics,  and  indicating  a  general  im- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
colour.  Of  the  number  admitted  previous  to 
1840,  51  per  ct.  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
27.5  could  read  but  not  write,  and  21.5  could 
read  and  write.  Of  those  admitted  since  that 
year,  these  numbers  were  severally  40.,  29.4, 
and  30.6, — showing  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  education  of  those  received.  Of  the 
whole  number  admitted,  400,  or  51.1  per  ct. 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  264  or  33.7  per 
cent,  were  natives  of  the  slave  States,  and  119 
or  15.2  per  cent,  were  natives  of  other  free 
States  than  Pennsylvania ;  the  per  centage 
from  the  free  States  being  33.7  and  from  the 
slave  States  66.3, — numbers  which  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  proportionate  numbers  of  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  and  of  other  free  States 
and  the  slave  States  as  shown  in  page  11. 

"  The  education  they  had  received  is  also 
stated.  Of  those  born  in  the  slave  States  52.2 
per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  27.8 
per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write,  and  20  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write.  Of  those  born  in 
the  free  States  43.8  per  cent,  could  not  read 
or  write,  28.9  could  read  but  not  write,  and 
27.3  per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 

"  The  greater  proportion  acknowledged  their 


Total.  Pr.Ann.  Pr.  Ct. 

1829  to  1835,  1st  5  years,  238  47.6  45.6 

1835  to  1840, 2d       "       522  104.4  100 

1840  to  1845, 3d       "       492  98.4  94.25 

1845  to  1849,  4th  (4  y'rs,)  377  94.25  90.28 
Deducting  the  11  Carlisle  rioters  discharged  by 
writ  of  error, 
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indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and  most  of  them 
were  intemperate.  Few  had  any  mechanical 
trades,  though  many  acquired  one  during  their 
confinement. 

"  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  1459 
white  prisoners  had  been  received,  and  718 
coloured  prisoners.  The  crimes  for  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  the  respective  num- 
bers, may  be  thus  distributed  : — 

1.  Offences  against  the  person. 

2.  Offences  against  property  committed 

with  violence. 

3.  Offences  against  property  committed 

without  violence. 
Malicious  offences  against  property. 
Forgery  and  other  oflences  against  the 

currency. 
Miscellaneous  offences. 


4. 
5. 


Whites. 


Coloured. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Class  1. 

166 

11.4 

89 

12.4 

2. 

191 

13.1 

165 

22.9 

3. 

873 

59.8 

432 

60.2 

4. 

22 

1.5 

14 

2. 

5. 

167 

11.5 

7 

1. 

6. 

40 

2.7 

11 

1.5 

1459 

100. 

718 

100. 

"  While  the  per  centage  of  crimes  against 
the  person  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  classes, 
those  which  are  attributable  to  mere  animal 
passions  constitute  64  per  cent,  of  the  class  of 
coloured  convicts,  and  28.3  per  cent,  of  the 
whites  ;  the  remainder  being  crimes  commit- 
ted under  the  influence  of  anger,  revenge,  &c, 
and  such  as  assault  and  battery,  manslaughter, 
murder,  &c.  The  convictions  for  petty  lar- 
ceny are  55  per  cent,  of  the  coloured  convicts, 
and  48.8  of  the  whites ;  while  for  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  and  passing  counterfeit  money, 
they  are  1  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  11.5 
of  the  latter." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  officers  of  the  coast  survey  have  begun 
the  exploration  of  the  course  and  boundaries 
of  this  oceanic  river,  and  their  researches  ex- 
hibit the  remarkable  fact,  "  that  the  whole 
current  of  warm  water,  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
four  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms,  divides  itself 
into  two  principal  branches,  separated  by  a 
portion  of  cold  water;  and  that  the  transition 
from  the  cold  water,  along  and  next  to  the 
coast,  is  almost  instantaneous,  as  if  the  two 
were  separated  by  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall, 
slightly  inclining  to  the  east  at  the  top."  This 
separation  of  the  stream  into  two  distinct 
branches,  seems  to  indicate  a  double  source. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  noticed  in 
the  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  a  steamboat 
or  steam-mill,  which  is  common  to  two  boil- 
ers. The  columns  of  smoke  which  appear 
one  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  almost  immedi- 
ately separate  into  two  distinct  currents,  which 
pursue  their  course  separately  till  they  become 
mingled  with  the  air.  It  will  most  probably 
be  found  that  the  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  Carribean  Sea,  caused  by  the  constant 


blowing  of  the  trade  wind,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Gulf  stream,  is  divided  off  the  capes 
of  Yucatan, — and  that  one  current  flows  west- 
ward into  the  gulf,  and  the  other  northward  to 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  There  would  thus  be  as 
it  might  be  called,  a  secondary  current  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — finding  an  outlet  by  the 
capes  of  Florida,  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to, 
but  separate  from  the  main  stream,  and  with  a 
defined  boundary  line  between  them  throughout 
their  whole  course. 

#  # 


From  the  Inquirer. 

TO  A  FADED  FLOWER. 

By  a  Prisoner  in  the  Eastern  Stale  Penitentiary. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  now  have  pass'd, 
And  hoary  Winter's  come  at  last, 
And  'neath  his  cold  and  biting  blast, 

Has  bowed  thy  slem  ; 
And  on  the  ground  thy  honours  cast, 

My  bonnie  gem  ! 

No  eye  to  watch  thy  humble  birth — 
No  hand,  with  care,  to  tend  thy  growth ; 
But,  like  an  outcast  of  the  earth, 

In  sad  array, 
Amid  the1  prison  gloom  sprung  forth, 

To  greet  the  day. 

But  ah  !  how  transient  was  the  gleam  ; 
Like  bubbles  in  the  turbid  stream, 
That  glitter  'neath  the  noonday  beam, 

A  moment  fair, 
Then  pass  away,  an  empty  dream, 

In  wanton  air. 

So  didst  thou  fade,  when  winter  hoar 
Drove  through  the  sky  his  icy  store, 
And  pierced  and  chilled  thee  to  the  core, 

And  bowed  thy  head  : 
So  droops  proud  man  when  sorrow's  hour 

Doth  him  invade. 

But  thou  art  gone  !  yet  long  to  me 
A  talisman  of  life  thou'lt  be, 
For  long  I'll  keep  in  memory 

Thy  transient  hour, 
And  read  my  destiny  in  thee — 

Fair,  faded  flower ! 


Animal  Sagacity  and  Sense  of  Gratitude. 
— The  Wapiti  deer,  (the  largest  of  the  deer 
kind,)  a  very  powerful  animal,  belonging  to 
the  Zoological  Society  in  Dublin,  had  been  ill, 
from  an  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the 
throat,  and  was  in  great  danger  ;  the  disease 
must  have  been  brought  on  as  much  by  the 
unnatural  confinement  in  which  the  creature 
was  kept,  as  by  its  food  ;  some  time  back  an 
incision  in  the  throat  became  indispensable  to 
save  its  life,  and  that  painful  operation  was 
performed  by  Surgeon-General  Crampton. 
The  animal  was  forced  down  by  boards,  con- 
nected by  pulleys  and  cords,  and  the  strength 
it  displayed  was  astonishing.  The  operation 
being  at  length  performed,  the  poor  creature 
was  enabled  to  breathe  and  feed  for  a  short 
time.  The  inflammation,  however,  returned, 
and  a  second  operation  of  opening  the  trachea 
became  necessary.  The  surgeon-general  at- 
tended with  his  assistants,  who  had  the  former 
apparatus,  boards,  cords,  and  pulleys.  The 
unfortunate  animal  no  sooner  perceived  them, 
than  he  put  himself  in  the  most  formidable  po- 
sition for  his  defence,  threatening  destruction 
to  the  first  that  approached  him.  Crampton 


ordered  them  all  away,  and  afier  a  time  per- 
ceiving his  patient  more  calm,  and  seemingly 
in  great  pain,  he  entered  the  enclosure  alone, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  (who 
had  remonstrated  against  the  seemingly  im- 
prudent act,)  the  sagacious  animal  approach- 
ed the  surgeon-general,  licking  his  hfinds  and 
face,  and  showing  by  every  demonstration  in 
his  power,  his  gratitude.  After  a  time  he  sub- 
mitted to  have  his  throat  opened  ;  the  windpipe 
pierced,  and  a  tube  introduced  through  the  in- 
cision, which  came  out  of  the  nose,  the  wound 
to  be  dressed  with  tow,  and  all  without  stirring; 
and  when  all  was  over,  licking  his  benefac- 
tor's hands,  and  following  him  like  a  do°\ 
Crampton  says,  that  he  would  not  have  per- 
formed the  operation  on  a  human  being  with- 
out tying  him  down. 

Poor  Little  Bird  ! — We  saw  a  robin  yes- 
terday, which  presented  a  singular  spectacle; 
sticking  through  the  skin  of  its  neck  just  above 
the  left  pinion,  was  a  twig  of  some  tree,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and 
knotted  at  intervals  of  an  inch.  The  wound 
had  completely  healed  round  the  twig,  and  ihe 
bird  was  as  fat  as  its  fellows.  No  doubt  it 
had  struck  against  the  sharp  point  of  the  twig 
which  was  thus  forced  through  the  gristle  of 
the  neck,  and  protruded  half  its  length  by  the 
fluttering  of  the  bird,  (which  "  struggling  to 
be  free"  became  "  more  engaged,")  by  which 
it  was  finally  snapped  off.  The  broken  part 
was  worn  round  and  smooth  by  the  vain  ef- 
forts of  the  little  sufferer  to  extract  it. — Ex- 
change Paper. 


Colouring  Wood. — French  cabinet  makers 
can  now  make  wood  of  any  colour  they  please, 
by  letting  the  roots  of  the  tree  absorb  the  col- 
oured fluids  the  year  before  it  is  cut  down.  A 
solution  of  iron  passed  up  one  root,  and  of 
prussiate  of  potash  up  the  other,  will  give  the 
wood  a  permanent  blue  colour.  Curious  fact, 
if  true. 


THE  FRIEND, 

THIRD  MONTH  17,  1849. 


The  lines  "To  a  Faded  Flower,"  inserted 
to-day,  is  one  of  several  poetical  effusions 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Inquirer  of  this 
city  under  the  head  of  Prison  Musings.  We 
may  hereafter  give  other  specimens,  and  it 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  their  perusal  to  know 
that  the  author  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  in 
the  s^iddy  spirit  of  adventure,  left  his  parents 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  entered  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  on  board  a  ship,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  a  number  of  years,  and  ultimate- 
ly, for  a  crime  committed  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
was  condemned  to  the  occupancy  of  a  cell  in 
our  Eastern  Penitentiary,  where  he  still  re- 
mains ; — about  two  years  of  his  time  being  yet 
unexpired. 


The  various  and  exaggerated  accounts  from 
California  make  it  difficult  to  decide  what  is 
worthy  of  credence.    Nothing  has  yet  reach- 
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ed  us  that  leads  us  to  believe  otherwise  than 
that  sore  disappointment  will  be  the  lot  ot 
many  a  wild  speculator  who  has  gone  to  make 
his  fortune  amongst  mountains  and  deserts  in 
search  of  gold. 

The  following,  cut  from  one  of  our  city  pa- 
pers, is  said  to  be  from  the  California  Star  of 
the  Twelfth  month.  It  presents  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  gold  digging  in  the  winter  season. 

"  Winter  in  the  Movntains. — We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  many  of  our  citizens  have  aban- 
doned the  unwise  project  of  wintering  in  the 
mountains,  and  returned,  or  are  preparing  to 
return,  to  their  homes.  We  are  every  day 
more  convinced  of  the  error  those  already  en- 
camped in  the  several  mountain  diggings  have 
committed,  and  our  fears  are  for  even  life,  in 
many  places,  as  the  forfeit  of  imprudence. 
We  conversed  with  a  gentleman  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  mines,  and  who  has  pretty 
accurately  calculated  the  chances  favourable 
to  a  stay  in  that  region  this  winter.  The 
prospect  is  a  frosty  and  a  starving  one.  It 
does  not  convey  to  our  understanding  one  in- 
ducement to  remain  upon  the  mining  ground 
this  winter,  or  encourage  any  attempt  to  dig 
for  gold  after  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The 
stuff  will  not  betaken  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
render  desirable  a  residence  in  the  mountains 
during  the  season,  and  as  for  establishing  a 
rightful  claim  to  any  particular  section  by  pre- 
cedence, many  may  make  a  grand  faux  pas 
in  the  business. 

"At  the  4  dry  diggins,'  where  most  are  lo- 
cated, snow,  it  is  said,  falls  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet.  The  weather  is  extremely  cold, 
and  the  various  streams  intersecting  the  moun- 
tains become  swollen  and  rendered  almost  im- 
passable. This  will  prevent  travelling,  and 
we  hope  no  camp  in  that  remote  section  is  des- 
titute of  its  winter  supply  of  provisions.  Juba 
and  Feather  rivers,  whereon  a  number  have 
collected,  present  similar  disadvantages  to  the 
miner,  and  urge  upon  him  strongly  the  belter 
policy  of  keeping  quiet  until'  the  return  ol 
spring.  To  imperil  health  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  many,  is  scarcely  wisdom.  The 
placer  is  ample  to  satisfy  the  grasping  mind  of 
the  million,  and  plenty  of  unworked  ground 
invites  labour. 

"  Latest  from  the  Mines. — About  800  souls, 
it  is  calculated,  will  winter  at  the  'dry  dig- 
gings' alone.  On  Juba  and  Feather  Rivers, 
preparations  are  being  made  to  pass  the  winter 
by  a  great  number.  Houses  are  constructed 
and  .supplies  stored,  but  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions for  the  coming  season  prevails  in  every 
cam  p.  At  Juba  a  settlement  has  been  formed 
near  the  upper  1  diggings' — ISO  houses  have 
hern  erected,  constructed  chiefly  of  logs,  and 
hopes  entertained  of  passing  a  comfortable 
winter.  Upon  the  Middle  Fork  at  the  newly 
discovered  '  diggins,'  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Diydi'_'gins-r»7/c  are  employed  nlmost  to  a 
man,  il  is  snid,  in  mining,  and  with  very  fair 
success.  The  diggers  are  mostly  of  the  Ore- 
gon emigration.  From  S">  to  live  ounces  per 
day  is  the  slated  yield.  The  cold  is  large  nnd 
extremely  hrfuiiifiil,  quite  free  from  sand  and 
pebbles.  The  usual  process  of  taking  it  is  by 
throwing  up  dykes  and  turning  the  water  from 


its  channel,  or  draining  portions  of  the  river's 
bed.  In  the  eddies  of  the  main  stream  il  can 
be  seen  in  great  abundance,  and  at  a  depth  of 
25  and  3D  feet  in  many  places.  At  this  ag- 
gravating distance  it  is  quite  harmless.  Ka- 
nakas have  dived  with  a  desperation  becoming 
pearl  fisheries,  but  the  gold  yet  remains  unfin- 
gered.  Washing  for  gold  has  been  generally 
given  up  for  the  season.  The  water  is  cold, 
and  Jack  Frost  regular  in  his  morning  visits. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  very  little  gold  will 
be  gathered  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. 

"  Scarcity  of  Dwellings. — Houses  and 
shanties  are  so  scarce,  that  an  occupant  of  a 
ten  by  twelve,  who  has  the  shanty  on  a  lease 
of  $10  per  month,  was  offered  per  month 
to  move  out,  by  a  recent  arrival.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  passengers  ar- 
riving from  abroad  by  every  vessel,  we  fear 
that  avast  deal  of  suffering  will  be  experienced 
by  hundreds  without  shelter,  when  the  rains 
commence,  which  must  be  close  at  hand.  Lum- 
ber is  scarce,  and  at  the  enormous  price  of 
$>125  per  1000  feet,  while  quantities  are  lying 
ready  for  shipment  at  all  the  Embacaderas  on 
this  Bay,  at  Bodega  and  Santa  Cruz,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abundant  supplies  we  mighl  ob- 
tain from  Columbia  River  and  Sitka,  if  we  had 
the  vessels.  Our  citizens  hope  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  Com.  Jones,  by  his  throwing  open 
the  coasting  trade  of  Oregon  and  California 
temporarily,  to  foreign  flags,  and  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  articles  of  first-rale 
necessity  —  lumber  and  provisions — at  mode- 
rate cost." 
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Died,  in  the  village  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  very  sud- 
denly on  t  he  14th  of  the  Second  month,  1848,  of  con- 
gestive lever,  Martha  Tow nsend,  youngest  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Townsend,  in  the  24th 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  for  some  months  previous  to  her  death,  but 
was  not  prevented  from  being  about  the  most  of  her 
time.  She  bore  her  afflictions  with  Christian  forti- 
tude ;  and  we  have  a  comfortable  belief  that  she  is 
now  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  arc  at  rest." 

 ,  at  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  First 

month  9th,  181!),  PhEBK,  the  widow  of  Andrew  Iloag, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Hartland 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  came  with  In  r 
husband  to  reside  at  Hartland,  in  1836,  and  was  sub- 
sequently re-appointed  to  the  station  of  an  elder;  in 
which  capacity  she  was  for  many  years  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  zealously  attached  to  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  and  in  the  end  was  favoured  with  the 
consoling  evidence  that  her  peace  was  made  with  her 
God. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th 

of  the  Second  month,  18411,  of  4  lingering  consump- 
tion, FLiZAnKTii,  wife  of  Samuel  Hill,  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Townsend,  in  the  36th  year  of 
her  age. — Her  sufferings  were  painful  and  hard  to  en. 
dure;  but,  she  remarked,  that  she  could  give  up  all  in 
this  world  that  was  near  and  dear  to  her,  if  she  could 
but  be  at  rest  with  her  Redeemer,  if  he  saw  fit  to 


take  her  away.  She  wished  to  live  and  suffer  till  her 
appointed  time  came,  and  then  was  willing  and  ready 
to  go.  Her  departure  is  much  lamented  by  her  fami- 
ly and  friends;  but  our  loss  we  believe  is  her  eternal 
gain  :  and  we  doubt  not  she  is  now  united  with  her 
little  child,  whom  she  rejoiced  she  should  not  have  to 
leave  in  this  world  of  sorrow  ;  and  a  sister  who  but 
one  year  ago  at  this  time,  bade  adieu  to  the  things  of 
earth,  for  a  far  more  glorious  inheritance,  where  all  is 
peace,  where  afflictions  and  sufferings  are  past,  and 
partings  forever  unknown. 

 ,  at  Concord,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the 

18th  of  Second  month,  1849,  in  the  24th  year  of  her 
age,  Achsah  R.,  wife  of  Josiah  Bundy,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  but  a  little  over  a  year.  Her  prospects 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  happiness  were  bright,  but 
her  heavenly  Father  saw  meet  thus  early  to  mar 
them.  For  some  months  previous  to  her  illness,  she 
frequently  remarked  to  her  husband,  that  she  believed 
her  time  here  would  be  short.  Though  deeply  lament- 
ed by  her  companion  and  friends,  we  have  the  consol- 
ing belief,  that  our  loss  is  her  unspeakable  gain  ;  and 
that  she  has  exchanged  a  world  of  sorrow,  affliction 
and  pain,  for  a  world  of  peace  and  joy.  She  was  en- 
abled during  her  illness  to  impart  salutary  counsel 
and  advice  to  her  husband  and  others;  and  at  the 
final  close,  was  favoured  without  a  struggle  to  yield 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it;  leaving 
to  her  surviving  friends  the  consoling  belief,  that, 
through  adorable  mercy,  her  spirit  has  been  permit- 
ted to  join  the  just  of  all  generations,  in  ascribing 
praises  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world. 

 ,  at  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  Second 

month  25th,  1849,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  Lydia 
K.,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Strang,  a  member,  and  for 
many  years  an  elder,  of  Hartland  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends.  She  lived  respected,  and  died  lamented 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  which 
was  evinced  by  the  number  in  attendance  at  her  fune- 
ral :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  realizing  the 
fruition  of  that  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Manning- 
ton,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age, 
David  Allen,  a  member  of  Salein  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  2nd  of  this  month  Thomas  Fell,  an 

esteemed  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  10th 

ins'.,  aged  70  years,  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Richie,  a 
member,  and  for  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  North- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting. — A  week  before  her 
death,  this  dear  Friend  fractured  the  neck  of  her  thigh 
bone;  and  having  been  for  many  years  afflicted  with 
disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  closing  period  of 
her  life  was  one  of  much  more  intense  suffering  than 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  poor  human  nature  to  endure. 
Yet  she  was  enabled  to  bear  her  complicated  suffer- 
ings with  such  patience,  and  childlike  submission  to 
her  heavenly  Father's  will,  as  to  give  her  friends  the 
assurance  of  that  divine  support,  which  she  evidently 
experienced,  when  she  said,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the 
everlasting  Arms  that  are  round  about  and  underneath, 
how  could  I  endure  such  anguish  ?"  and  which  she 
again  bore  testimony  to  shortly  before  her  close,  when 
to  a  remark  of  a  friend  that  '•  Death  was  a  dark  val- 
ley," she  sweetly  said,  "  It  is  indeed  a  dark  valley, 
but  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  rne." — She  re- 
marked soon  after  receiving  the  injury,  "  My  suffer- 
ings arc  not  altogether  on  my  own  account ;"  adding, 
"I  trust  they  will  be  sanctified  to  others  also."  And 
one  of  the  audible  questionings  of  her  heart  was,  "Oh 
what  can  I  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  my  dear  Sa- 
viour ?"  It  is  believed,  that  she  was  enabled  to  pro- 
mote that  cause,  during  the  whole  of  her  illness  ;  and 
that  she  received,  as  she  expressed  it,  "the  penny  a 
day,"  for  her  daily  support,  together  with  a  sufficient 
assurance,  that  there  was  a  mansion  prepared  for  her, 
when  her  w-ork  was  finished. 
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Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 
THE  BUDHISTS. 

"  The  most  popular  religious  sect  is  the 
Budhists,  or  the  followers  of  Fuh,  Fo,  Fat,  or 
Fuh-lu,  whose  tenets  were  introduced  into 
China  about  a.  d.  66,  by  means  of  an  embassy 
sent  to  the  west  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ra- 
tionalists, to  seek  for'a  wise  man,  said  to  have 
appeared  there.  According  to  othe«s,  it  arose 
from  a  -remarkable  expression  of  Confucius, 
The  people  of  the  west  have  sages,  or  a 
sage.'  It  may  have  been  that  this  mission 
was  excited  by  some  indistinct  tidings  of  the 
advent  of  Christ. 

"  Budha  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  human 
being  ;  though  some  say,  he  was  the  last  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  who  brought  himself,  by 
contemplation,  to  a  state  of  purity  and  perfec- 
tion, and  spent  his  life  in  teaching  his  doc- 
trines ;  which  were  received  with  such  success, 
that  at  his  death,  about  B.  C.  950,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  they  had  spread  over  all  India.  This 
superstition,  the  least  revolting  and  impure  of 
the  false  religions  which  haVe  deluded  and 
afflicted  mankind,  has  also  reckoned  the  great- 
est number  of  devotees.  It  allows  the  incor- 
poration of  the  deities  and  spirits  of  other  reli- 
gions, and  goes  even  farther,  in  permitting  the 
priests  to  worship  the  gods  of  other  panthe- 
ons ;  so  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to 
he  popular  superstitions  of  the  countries  they 
went  to,  and  ingraft  alL  the  foreign  spirits  into 
their  calendar,  they  saw  fit.  They  had  a  good 
sntrance  into  China,  through  imperial  favour; 
and  as  their  rites  presented  nothing  cruel  or 
revolting,  and  their  tenets  held  out  promises 
of  happiness  hereafter — of  which  Confucius 
said  nothing — the  people  naturally  looked  upon 
them  with  favour.  The  worship  of  the  manes 
of  ancestors,  of  spirits  supposed  to  pervade  and 
rule  this  world,  and  every  superior  power,  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  reception  of  Bud- 
hism  ;  and  thus  its  priests  gradually  became 
'.he  high  priests  of  the  popular  superstition, 


and  have  since  remained  so.  They  first  in- 
gratiated themselves,  by  making  their  services 
useful  i«,  the  indigenous  ritual,  and  were  after- 
-*fc#ds  I  '  ed  upon  as  necessary  for  its  execu- 
tion. They  propagated  their  doctrines  princi- 
pally by  books  and  tracts,  rather  than  by 
collecting  schools  or  disciples,  in  their  temples. 
The  quiet,  indolent  life  they  led,  apparently 
absorbed  in  books  and  worship,  and  yet  not 
altogether  estranged  from  the  world,  likewise 
held  out  charms  to  some  people.  China  is  full 
of  temples,  in  most  of  which  Budhist  priests 
are  found  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  true  inference, 
to  suppose,  that  all  the  buildings  were  erected, 
or  the  priests  hired,  because  the  people  wished 
to  do  reverence  to  Budha.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  the  proportion  'in  which  Budhist  priests 
are  found  ;  there  are  124  temples  in  Canton 
alone,  containing  idols  of  every  name  and 
attribute,  in  most  of  which  they  live  and  act 
as  the  mediators  and  assistants  of  whoever 
comes  to  worship. 

"  The  tenets  of  Budhism  require  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  observance  of  aus- 
terities, to  overcome  evil  passions  and  fit  its 
disciples  for  future  happiness.  A  vow  of 
celibacy  is  taken,  and  the  priests  dwell  toge- 
ther for  nu.uial  .assistant  in  fettainine;  perfec- 
tion by  worshipping  Budha  and  calling  upon 
his  name.  They  shave  the  entire  head  as  a 
token  of  purity,  but  not  the  whole  body,  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  priests  did.  They  profess  to 
eat  no  animal  food,  wear  no  skin  or  woollen 
garments,  and  get  their  living  by  begging,  by 
the  alms  of  worshippers,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  temple.  Much  of  their  sup- 
port is  derived  from  the  sale  of  incense  sticks, 
gilt  paper,  and  candles,  and  fees  for  services 
at  funerals  ;  and  many  derive  a  large  portion 
of  their  income  from  entertaining  strangers  of 
wealth  and  distinction.  The  sale  of  charms, 
the  profits  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  fees 
paid  by  neighbourhoods  for  feeding  hungry 
ghosts  on  all-souls'  day,  and  other  incidental 
services,  performed  for  the  living  or  the  dead, 
also  furnish  resources.  Their  largest  monas- 
teries contain  extensive  libraries,  and  a  portion 
of  the  fraternity  are  well  acquainted  with  let- 
ters, though  numbers  of  them  are  ignorant 
even  of  their  own  books.  Their  moral  charac- 
ter, as  a  class,  is  on  a  par  with  their  country- 
men, and  many  of  them  are  respectable,  intel- 
ligent, and  sober-minded  persons,  who  seem 
to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  making  themselves 
better,  if  possible,  by  their  religious  observ- 
ances. 

"  The  liturgy  is  in  the  language  of  Fan  or 
Sanscrit,  with  which  the  majority  are  unac- 
quainted ;  nor  have  they  many  dictionaries  to 
explain  the  words.  Dr.  Milne,  speaking  of 
the  use  of  unknown  tongues  in  liturgies,  thus 
remarks:  'There  is  something  to  be  said  in 


favour  of  those  Christians  who  believe  in  the 
magic  powers  of  foreign  words,  and  who  think 
a  prayer  either  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 
or  more  suited  to  common  ''dification,  because 
the  people  do  not  generally  understand  it. 
They  are  not  singular  in  this  belief.  Some  of 
the  Jews  had  the  same  opinion  ;  the  followers 
of  Budha  and  Mohammed  all  cherish  the  same 
sentiment.  From  the  chair  of  his  Holiness  at 
Rome,  and  eastward  through  all  Asia  to  the 
mountain  retreats  of  the  Yama-bus  in  Japan, 
this  opinion  is  espoused.  The  bloody  Druids 
of  ancient  Europe,  the  gymnosophists  of  India, 
the  Mohammedan  hatib,  the  Budhists  of  China, 
the  talapoins  of  Siam,  and  the  bonzes  of  Japan, 
the  Romish  clergy,  the  vartabeds  of  the  Arme- 
nian church,  and  the  priests  of  the  Abyssinian 
and  Greek  communions,  all  entertain  the  no- 
tion, that  the  mysteries  of  religion  will  be  more 
revered,  the  less  they  are  understood,  and  the 
devotions  of  the  people  (performed  by  proxy) 
the  more  welcome  in  heaven,  for  being  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the 
synagogue  and  Mosque,  the  pagan  temple  and 
Christian  church,  seem  all  to  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing marvellous  efficacy  to  the  sounds  of  an 
unknown  language;  and,  they  have  Jews  and 
i\h.iiOmmeuans,  Abyssinian^  and  Pagans,  on 
their  side;  those  Christians  who  plead  for  the 
use  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  services  of 
religion,  have  certainly  the  majority.  That 
Scripture,  reason,  and  common  sense,  should 
happen  to  be  on  the  other  side,  is  indeed  a  mis- 
fortune for  them,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.' 

"The  formulary  delivered  by  Fuh,  for  ex- 
terminating misfortune,  contained  in  the  Bud- 
hist liturgy,  is  as  unintelligible  to  most  Bud- 
hists, as  to  an  English  auditor;  and  similar 
invocations,  with  the  name  O  Mi-to  Fuh,  are 
repeated  thousands  of  times,  to  attain  perfec- 
tion, affording  a  good  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  Saviour's  injunction,  '  When  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
do  ;  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.'  A  plate,  in  a  certain 
Budhistic  work,  contains  5048  open  dots,  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  a  pear;  each  dot  to  be 
filled  up,  when  the  name  of  Budha  has  been 
repeated  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  times,  and 
then  the  paper  to  be  burned,  to  pass  into  the 
other  world,  to  the  credit  of  the  devotee.  The 
Budhists  have  a  system  of  merits  and  demer- 
its, which  Sir  John  Davis  notices,  and  re- 
marks, that  '  this  method  of  keeping  a  score 
with  heaven  is  as  foolish  and  dangerous  a 
system  of  morality  as  that  of  penances  and 
indulgences  in  the  Romish  church.'  In  this 
Budhist  scale  of  actions,  'to  repair  a  road, 
make  a  bridge,  or  dig  a  well,  ranks  as  ten  ;  to 
cure  a  disease,  or  give  enough  ground  for  a 
grave,  as  thirty  :  to  set  on  foot  some  useful 
scheme,  ranks  still    higher.    On  the  other 
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hand,  to  reprove  another  unjustly,  counts  as 
three,  on  the  debtor  side;  to  level  a  tomb,  as 
fifty  ;  to  dig  up  a  corpse,  as  one  hundred  ;  to 
cut  off  a  man's  male  heirs,  as  two  hundred, 
and  so  on.' 

"This  notion  of  keeping  accounts  with  hea- 
ven prevails  among  all  classes  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  score  is  usually  settled  about  the  end 
of  the  year,  by  fasting  and  doing  charitable 
acts;  such  as  making  a  piece  of  road,  repair- 
ing a  temple,  or  distributing  food,  to  prove 
their  repentance,  and  benefit  the  world.  Fes- 
tival days  are  chosen  by  devout  people  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, troops  of  beggars  cluster  about  their 
doors,  holding  clap-dishes  in  their  outstretched 
hands,  while  the  donor  stands  behind  the  half- 
opened  door,  dealing  out  the  rice. 

"  Considering  how  few  restraints  this  reli- 
gion imposes  on  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
human  heart,  and  how  easily  it  provides  for 
the  expiation  of  crime,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
has  not  had  as  great  success  among  the  Chi- 
nese, as  among  the  Tibatens,  Birmese,  and 
Siamese.  The  probable  explanation  is,  the 
thorough  education  in  the  reasonable  teachings 
of  the  classics,  and  the  want  of  filial  duty — so 
repugnant  to  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety — 
shown  by  celibates  to  their  parents,  in  leaving 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  priests 
have  always  had  the  better  judgment  of  the 
people  against  them,  and  being  shut  out,  by 
their  very  profession,  from  entering  into  socie- 
ty as  companions  or  equals,  and  regarded  as 
servants,  to  be  sent  for  when  their  services 
were  wanted,  they  can  neither  get  nor  main- 
tain that  influence  over  their  countrymen, 
which  would  enable  them  to  form  a  party,  or 
n  powerful  sect.  One  of  the  officers  of  Ching- 
lih,  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  Wang  Yangning, 
who  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  his  sovereign, 
Against  sending  an  embassy  to  India,  to  fetch 
thence  books  and  priests  of  that  faith,  relies, 
for  his  chief  argument,  on  a  comparison  be 
tween  the  precepts  and  tendency  of  the  Bud- 
hist  faith,  and  the  higher  doctrines  of  the 
classics;  proving,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  latter  contained  all  the  good  there  was  in 
the  former,  without  its  nonsense  and  evil.  The 
opposition  to  Budhism,  on  the  part  of  the  lite- 
rati, has  been,  in  fact,  a  controversy  between 
common  sense,  imperfectly  enlightened  indeed, 
and  superstitious  fear;  the  first  inclines  the 
person  to  look  at  the  subject,  with  reference 
to  the  principles  and  practical  results  of  the 
system,  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  its  followers;  while,  not  having  any  thing 
themselves  to  look  forward  to  beyond  the 
grave,  they  are  still  led  to  entertain  some  of  its 
dogmas,  because  there  may  be  something  in 
them  after  all,  and  they  have  themselves  no- 
thing belter.  The  result  is,  as  Dr.  Morrison 
has  observed,  '  Budhism  in  China  is  decried  by 
the  learned,  laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet 
followed  by  all  '  While  the  Emperor  decried 
Budhism  and  Rationalism,  and  exalts  the  '  or- 
thodox doctrine,'  he  was  himself  a  daily  wor- 
shipper of  Budhist  idols,  served  by  lamas. 

"  lie  inveighs  against  selling  poor  children 
to  the  priests,  in  no  measured  terms,  and  shows 
the  inutility  and  folly  of  repeating  the  hooks, 
or  reciting  the  unintelligible  charms  written  by 


the  priests,  where  the  person  never  thought  of 
performing  what  was  good.  He  speaks  against 
the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  men  and  wo- 
men at  the  temples,  and  joins  in  with  another 
of  his  own  class,  who  remarked,  in  reference 
to  a  festival,  '  That  most  of  the  worshippers 
are  women,  who  like  these  worshipping  days, 
because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  be  seen  in  their  fine  clothes  ;  and  most  of 
the  men  who  go  there,  go  to  amuse  themselves 
and  look  at  the  women.' — '  The  sum  of  the 
whole  is,  these  dissolute  priests  of  Budha  are 
lazy  ;  they  will  neither  labour  in  the  field,  nor 
traffic  in  the  markets,  and  being  without  food 
and  clothing,  they  set  to  work  and  invent 
means  of  deceiving  people.'  But  though  this 
upholder  of  the  good  old  way  well  exhibits  the 
follies  of  idolatrous  sects,  he  has  nothing  better 
to  present  his  countryman  than  '  the  two  living 
divinities  placed  in  the  family  ;'  nothing  to  lead 
their  thoughts  beyond  this  world.  His  best 
advice  and  consolation  for  their  troubled  and 
wearied  soul  is,  '  Seek  not  for  happiness  be- 
yond your  own  sphere ;  perform  not  an  action 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  attend  solely  to 
your  own  duty  :  then  you  will  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods.' 

"  The  mutual  forbearance  exhibited  by  the 
different  sects  in  China,  is  praiseworthy,  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  government  tolerates  no 
denomination  suspected  of  interfering  with  its 
own  influence;  and  as  none  of  the  sects  have 
any  state  patronage,  none  of  them  hold  any 
power  to  wield  for  persecution,  and  the  people 
soon  tire  of  petty  annoyances  and  unavailing 
invectives. 

"TheBudhists  perpetuate  their  priesthood 
chiefly  by  purchasing  orphans  and  poor  chil- 
dren, and  rearing  them.  Persons  occasionally 
enter,  late  in  life,  weary  with  the  vexations  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Milne  was  acquainted  with 
one  who  had  two  sons,  when  he  look  the  vows 
upon  him,  but  gave  himself  no  care  as  to  what 
had  become  of  them. 

"  A  few  nunneries  also  exist.  It  appears 
that  the  priests  advocate  their  establishment, 
as  a  good  means  of  working  upon  the  more 
susceptible  part  of  society,  to  whom  they 
themselves  cannot  gain  admittance.  The  suc- 
cession among  the  '  sisters'  is  kept  up  by  pur- 
chase, or  by  self  consecration  :  the  feet  of  chil- 
dren bought  young,  are  not  bandaged.  The 
novice  is  not  admitted  to  full  orders  till  she  is 
sixteen,  though  previous  to  this  she  adopts  the 
garb  of  the  sisterhood.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  monks  from  the  nuns,  as  they  walk 
the  streets;  for  both  have  natural  feet,  wear 
clumsy  shoes,  long  stockings  drawn  over  full 
trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  have  bald  pates. 
Like  her  sister  in  Romish  countries,  the 
Chinese  nun,  when  her  head  has  been  shaved 
— the  opposite  of  taking  the  veil,  though  the 
hair  of  both  is  sacrificed — is  requited  to  live  a 
life  of  devotion  and  mortification,  eat  vegeta- 
bles, care  nothing  for  the  world,  and  think  only 
of  her  eternal  canonization  ;  keeping  herself 
busy  with  the  service  of  the  temple.  'Daily 
exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by  her  ;  the  fur- 
niture of  the  small  sanctuary,  that  forms  a 
part  of  the  convent,  must  be  looked  after  and 
kept  clean  and  orderly  :  those  men  or  women 
who  come  to  worship  at  the  altars,  and  seek 


guidance  and  comfort,  must  be  cared  for  and 
assisted.  When  there  is  leisure,  the  sick  and 
the  poor  are  to  be  visited  ;  and  all  who  have 
placed  themselves  under  her  special  direction 
and  spiritual  instruction,  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  her  regard.  Most  of  them  are  taught  to 
read  the  classics,  as  well  as  their  own  litera- 
ture, and  some  of  the  sisterhood  are  said  to  be 
well  read  in  the  lore  of  the  country.  Each 
nun  has  her  own  disciples  among  the  laity, 
and  cultivates  and  extends  her  acquaintances 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  inasmuch  as  upon  them 
her  support  principally  depends. 

"  Their  moral  character  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented by  the  Chinese,  as  dissolute,  and  they 
are  both  despised  for  their  profligacy,  and 
dreaded  for  the  supposed  power  they  can  ex- 
ert, by  means  of  their  connexion  with  spirits. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  White  Mountains. 

ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

(Concluded  from  page  203.) 

And  now  instead  of  the  boundless  prospect 
we  had  hoped  to  command,  the  bleak  and  de- 
solate rocks  just  surmounted  so  exultingly, 
alone  were  visible.  Vainly  the  eye  sought  to 
penetrate  the  dense  vapoury  masses  driven 
swiftly  onwards  by  the  piercing  winds:  the 
green  earth  was  no  more  ;  nothing  solid  re- 
mained, amid  this  vast  shoreless  sea  of  gray 
mist,  save  the  rocky  island  on  which  we  were 
standing.  Mount  Washington  is  wont  to  re- 
ceive  the  pilgrims  to  his  summit,  in  this  inhos-j 
pitable  manner.  "  Mount  of  the  Clouds"  thej 
poets  call  him  ;  and  all  who  have  been  favour-! 
ed  with  our  experience  of  his  fondness  for  these 
misty  appendages — beautiful  enough  it  may  be 
in  the  distance,  but  presenting  nothing  attrac- 
tive when  one  is  among  them — will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  appropriateness  of  this  appella-' 
tion.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  imper- 
fectly sheltered  us  from  the  cold  cutting  blasts, 
we  partook  of  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags; 
and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  summit,  without 
seeing  any  indications  that  the  curtain  which 
obstructed  our  view  would  soon  rise  from  be, 
fore  us. 

We  had  raised  our  heads  aloft  info  thi 
clouds  above  the  topmost  point  of  Mount  Wash 
ington,  and  there  we  stood  wrapped  in  a  com> 
mon  veil  with  his  sovereign  face.     We  wen' 
6226  feet,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  fifth,  abov< 
the  level  of  the  sea.    This  was  no  contempti 
ble  elevation  :  yet  hundreds  of  thousands,— 
nay,  millions  perhaps, — of  the  inhabitants  o 
the  earth  have  their  dwellings  in  regions  sti! 
more  elevated,  in  many  cases  on  extensive  an' 
fertile  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
The  beautiful  capital  of  Mexico,  with  all  it 
magnificent  edifices,  till  recently  the  most  po 
pulous  city  in  America,  is  more  than  twelv 
hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  Mount  Washingi  i 
ton  ;  and  a  vast  tract  of  the  adjacent  countrll 
has  an  average  altitude  no  less  considerable 
Still  higher  are  Bogota  with  its  40,000  inhc) 
bitants,  Quito — almost  twice  as  populous — an 
its  neighbouring  plains,  La  Paz,  Riobambij 
and  many  other  towns  among  the  Andes  < 
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South  America,  and  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
central  Asia.  Potosi,  whose  famous  cone  of 
silver  ore  rises  twenty-seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  town,  and  whose  nine  thousand  in- 
habitants are  said  to  experience  daily  the 
changes  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  lofty  peak  upon 
which  we  were  standing;  as  is  also  the  exten- 
sive table  land,  or  broad  mountain  valley  of 
Desaguadero,  which  lies  among  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  stretches  420  miles  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  60  in  breadth  ;  contain- 
ing, together  with  the  mountain  walls  of  the 
snowy  Cordilleras  that  enclose  it  on  either 
side,  an  area  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  elevated  plain, 
though  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  is  much  of  it 
populous  and  cultivated,  and  exhibits  in  seve- 
ral places  massive  ruins  of  temples  and  pal- 
aces— monuments  of  a  mighty  people,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  ancient  Incas.  There,  overlooked 
by  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  Andes — the 
giant  serrated  lllimmi,  and  the  three-peaked 
Sorata, — that  tower  eleven  and  twelve  thous- 
and feet  above  it,  lies  that  remarkable  expanse 
of  water,  Lake  Titicaca,  only  one- fourth  less 
than  Lake  Ontario,  and  deep  enough  to  sub- 
merge the  highest  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  beneath  its  surface, 
— its  green  and  deeply  indented  shores  thickly 
planted  with  villages,  itself  the  receptacle  of 
ten  or  twelve  large  rivers,  besides  numerous 
smaller  streams,  and  yet  having  no  visible 
outlet,  excepting  a  river  of  moderate  size  that 
loses  itself  in  the  sands.  On  its  turbid  and 
wide-spreading  waters,  where  winds  as  swift 
as  those  on  the  ocean  blow  with  little  more 
than  half  their  violence,  the  Bolivian  boatmen 
sail  in  their  rude  rush-woven  vessels,  12,795 
feet  above  the  Pacific.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  giant  Himalayas,  whose  loftiest  peaks, 
snow-wrapped  and  unapproachable,  rear  their 
majestic  heads  into  the  clear  cold  ether,  to  a 
c*  [height  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that 
which  we  had  attained  ;  and  of  that  remark- 
able region  lying  to  the  north-east  of  these  stu- 
"  pendous  mountains,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousand  square  leagues,  is  elevated  10,- 
""l  000  feet  dr  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ijThere  is  the  so  called  sacred  lake  of  Manasa 
m  — visited  by  multitudes  of  Buddhist  pilgrims — 
1300  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc; 
|and  a  little  lower  are  fields  of  wheat  and  bar- 
^ajjley,  ancj  tne  dwellings  of  shepherds  who  feed 
ac*i|their  flocks  on  those  lofty  plains.  There  too 
eWj|are  mountain  paths  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
'■'H  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  so  steep  and 
that  sheep  are  said  to  be  the  only 
^s'| inimals  suitable  for  transporting  merchandise 
;illlst  over  them  ;  and  so  thin  is  the  air  above  them, 
)'issl!  hat  the  sky  is  dark,  but  not  with  clouds,  and 
ii(e*me  sun  at  his  rising  scarce  gives  warning  of 
ieialft'hjs  approach,  and  in  the  evening  withdraws 
all 1  Suddenly  his  cheering  light,  almost  like  the 
wslf  bxlinguishment  of  a  candle, — yielding  unre- 
i  lfft"  luctantly  to  the  quick-succeeding  stars,  the 
i'asM  sole  dominion  of  the  sky. 
com™  '  Thus  was  our  elevation  above  the  level  of 
iderawjf.he  sea  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that 
1)1)  |>f  many  other  places  on  the  varied  surface  of 
ms-it  xir  planet :  but  there  was  still  less  of  superi- 
ioN*  >rity  in  our  position,  when  considered  with 
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reference  to  its  relative  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  this  oblate-spheroidiil  globe.  On  the 
very  top  of  Mount  Washington  we  were  less 
than  eleven  hundred  feet  further  from  the 
earth's  centre  than  when  in  our  own  homes  ; 
and  were  more  than  a  mile  nearer  to  that 
point,  than  are  the  low  rice  swamps  of  South 
Carolina.  While,  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
the  little  polypi  that  rear  the  gigantic  coral 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  though 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  elaborate 
their  curious  submarine  dwellings,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  earth  no  less  than 
five  miles  greater  than  that  of  the  elevated 
point  which  we  had  ambitiously  laboured  to 
attain.  Thus  is  it  ofltimes  with  man  : — after 
toiling  hard  for  some  supposed  preeminence 
above  his  fellows,  he  finds,  when  he  rightly 
considers  his  position,  that  some  whom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  certainly  below  him,  are 
still,  in  truth,  far  above  him. 

When  we  commenced  our  descent  we  were 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  by  the  regular 
route,  from  our  hotel,  and  nearly  43U0  feet 
above  it.  The  first  mile  we  performed  on  foot, 
walking  over  the  huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  rocks,  sometimes  leaping  from  one  to  an- 
other, and  repeatedly  crossing  the  zigzag  path 
by  which  we  had  ascended.  Our  horses  were 
driven  on  by  the  gfiide,  and  after  passing  the 
most  rugged  and  unsafe  part  of  the  descent, 
we  mounted  them,  and  rode  slowly  onwards, 
frequently  watching,  with  no  little  anxiety,  the 
uncertain  tread  of  their  weary  feet  upon  the 
slippery  rocks,  or  their  careful  and  uneasy 
steps  among  the  numerous  large  stones  that 
obstructed  our  path. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dense  cloud  that 
still  closely  enveloped  the  hoary  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  gathered  more  darkly  and 
threateningly  over  us,  and  presently  it  poured 
down  upon  us  a  copious  shower;  a  circum- 
stance that  added  somewhat  to  our  experience 
in  mountain  climbing.  But  we  soon  forgot  the 
little  discomfort  it  occasioned;  for  it  proved 
only  the  prelude  to  a  display  the  most  magni- 
ficent, perhaps,  that  we  witnessed  during  the 
whole  expedition.  Suddenly  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine, bursting  through  the  universal  gloom, 
illumined  a  distant  portion  of  the  landscape. 
Up  rose  mountains  in  various  lights  and  shades, 
as  if  just  brightening  into  existence, — the  giant 
forms  of  some  clearly  defined  against  the  sky, 
some  indistinct  and  dim  through  the  humid 
atmosphere,  others  rather  imagined  than  seen. 
Then  driving  clouds  swept  in  wild  confusion 
over  all,  and  the  whole  disappeared  like  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Again  the  cloudy 
curtain  was  rent  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
another  picture  lighted  up,  as  imposing  and 
beautiful  as  the  one  which  had  just  vanished 
from  before  us  ;  this  too,  to  be  obscured  in  turn 
by  the  far-sweeping  clouds.  This  continued 
struggle  of  the  clouds  against  the  combined 
forces  of  sun  and  winds,  presented  a  succession 
of  the  grandest  pictures  we  ever  beheld.  When, 
at  length,  the  sun  and  his  swift-winged  allies 
triumphed,  they  scattered  and  put  to  flight  the 
opposing  multitudes,  which,  in  their  rapid  re- 
treat, rolled  majestically  along  the  valleys, 
swept  over  the  mountain  tops,  and,  curling 
upward  in  silvery  vapour,  vanished  gracefully 


away.  And  we  almost  felt  that  half  the  beau- 
ty of  the  scene  had  vanished  with  them.  Thu3 
the  close  of  this  magnificent  display  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  opening  was  grand  and  im- 
posing. 

It  was  as  if  a  noble  fleet  were  there, 
Riding-  majestic  on  the  crystal  waves 
Sublime,  of  this  unchanging  mountain  sea  ; 
Whose  broad  and  congregated  sails,  unfurl'd 
In  beauty,  silver  fring'd  and  bright,  spread  wide 
Their  airy  sun-lit  forms,  that  heav'd  and  swell'd 
In  graceful  curves,  before  th'  impelling  breeze. 
Chased  by  the  sun  and  close-pursuing  winds, 
The  hurrying  fleet  moves  on,  and  eager  seeks 
The  far  horizon  :  for,  their  powers  combined, 
Though  lending  grace  and  beau'y  to  the  scene, 
Serve  but  to  sever  loose  the  swelling  sails 
And  quick  resolve  them  into  viewless  air. 

Thus  is  it  olttimes  with  the  things  of  earth  ; 
What  gives  them  beauty,  wastes  them  or  destroys. 

At  half-past  six  we  arrived  at  our  hotel, 
having  been  on  the  mountain  more  than  nine 
hours,  four  of  which  were  occupied  in  ascend- 
ing and  about  the  same  time  in  returning. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  way  have 
frequently  been  overrated.  Owing  to  the  in- 
vigorating as  well  as  exhilarating  effect  of  the 
pure  mountain  air,  and  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  novelty  and  peculiar  character 
of  the  expedition,  the  fatigue  experienced  is 
much  less  than  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
and  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  path,  would 
lead  one  to  anticipate. 


Apprentices  and  Minor  Operatives  in  Fac- 
tories— A  law  is  before  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, compelling  masters  who  employ  appren- 
tices to  have  them  taught  to  read  and  write. 
An  apprentice  thirteen  years  of  age  who  shall 
have  served  two  years,  and  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  shall  be  free  from  his  indentures. 
No  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  cotton, 
woollen  or  other  manufactory  or  workshop 
within  this  State,  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  ten  years,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  child 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  full  age  of 
thirteen  years  to  labour  in  any  manufactory  or 
workshop,  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one 
day,  provided  such  child  be  employed  through- 
out the  whole  year.  When  such  employment 
shall  not  continue  more  than  eight  months  in 
any  one  year,  these  provisions  shall  not  apply, 
but  no  child  shall  under  any  circumstances 
labour  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day.  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  la- 
bour during  the  night,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


On  Diversifying  Occupation. —  Let  not 
your  field  or  your  mind  lie  fallow  too  long; 
they  will  produce  a  crop  of  weeds ;  and  weeds 
are  much  readier  to  take  root  than  to  leave  it. 
The  most  profitable  husbandry,  that  which 
best  works  the  land  without  leaving  it,  is  by  a 
change  of  crops.  Longhi,  the  great  engraver, 
told  me  that  he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  have 
two  prints  in  hand,  and  that  turning  from  one 
to  the  other  was  the  only  relaxation  he  needed. 
For  relaxation  means  loosening,  not  untying ; 
and  when  vou  have  loosened  your  faculties, 
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you  may  soon  tighten  them  again  ;  but  if  you 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground,  they  get  entangled 
and  knotted,  until  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to 
bring  them  into  order. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  206  ) 

Many  Friends  before  the  revolutionary  war 
spoke  of  the  degeneracy  from  primitive  prac- 
tices and  primitive  manners  amongst  the 
Friends  in  America.  The  increase  of  a  taste 
for  fashionable  attire  and  for  luxuries,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  amongst  them,  tended 
to  a  diminution  of  humility,  of  religious  ten- 
derness, and  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment. 
This  was  a  natural,  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. How  striking  the  description  given 
by  John  Woolman,  of  a  testimony  delivered 
by  that  honest,  faithful  minister,  John  Smith, 
of  Marlborough,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Ninth 
month  25th,  1764.  John  Smith  was  an  earn^ 
est  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  and  though  not  accounted  elo- 
quent, yet  was  his  speech  seasoned  with  grace, 
ministering  edification  and  comfort  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  Friends  speak  of  him 
as  one  who  "  dwelt  near  the  Truth,  having 
received  the  same  in  the  love  of  it." 

At  the  meeting  before  spoken  of,  John  Smith 
arose,  and  under  great  exercise  of  spirit  ad- 
dressed those  assembled,  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  have  been  a  minister  of  this  religious 
Society  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  well 
remember  that  in  the  early  times,  Friends  were 
a  plain,  lowly-minded  people,  and  much  ten- 
derness and  contrition  were  visible  in  their 
meetings.    Twenty  years  from  that  time,  the 
Society  increased  in  wealth,  and  in  some  de- 
gree of  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
true  humility  was  less  apparent,  and  their 
meetings  in  general,  were  not  so  lively  nor 
edifying.    At  the  end  of  forty  years,  many 
had  grown  very  rich.    The  wearing  of  fine 
costly  garments,  &c,  became  customary  with 
them,  their  sons  and  their  daughters  ; — many 
made  a  specious  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
marks  of  outward  wealth  and  greatness  were 
visible  in  some  in  our  meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders.    As   these  things  became  more 
prevalent,  the  powerful  overshadowings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  less  manifest  in  the  Society. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  these  ways  of 
life  until  now  ; — weakness  has  overspread  the 
Society,  and  the  barrenness  amongst  us,  is 
matter  of  sorrow."    He  then  spoke  of  the  un- 
certainty of  his  ever  attending  another  such  a 
meeting,  as  he  deemed  his  close  was  near,  and 
after  expressing  a  tender  concern  for  those 
present,  added,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  true 
light,  that  the  Lord  would  bring  back  his  peo- 
ple from  their  degeneracy,  but  that  the  faithful 
servants  must  first  go  through  great  and  heavy 
exercises  therein.    This  view  was  in  measure 
realized,  when  from  the  fiery  trial  of  the  revo- 
lution, there  arose  a  fresh  spring  of  Gospel 
ministry  in  many  places,  and  n  renewed  awa- 
kening to  the  importance  of  faithfulness  in 
religious  duty,  was  manifest  throughout  all 
branches  of  religious  society. 


This  valuable  labourer  for  the  restoration  of 
old-fashioned  Quakerism,  John  Smith,  was 
born  in  Dartmouth,  Bristol  county,  New  Eng- 
land, Fourth  month  22d,  1681.  His  parents 
were  Presbyterians  in  his  early  life,  but  after- 
wards became  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends.  Very  early  in  life  did  his 
Saviour  in  infinite  mercy,  condescend  to  visit 
the  heart  of  this  Friend,  and  open  his  un- 
derstanding to  receive  and  obey  the  Truth. 
As  the  Light  and  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
wrought  within  him,  he  was  weaned  from  all 
delight  in  the  vanities,  the  fashions,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world,  which  things  by  nature  he 
was  inclined  to  partake  of.  He  was  growing 
in  grace,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  spiritual, —  whilst  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  Friends  were  opened  to  him,  and 
the  heavenly  certainty  of  the  foundation  they 
stood  on,  was  revealed  day  by  day.  His  heart 
was  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  he  bore  the  restraints  laid  on 
him,  with  meekness  of  spirit,  not  by  any 
means  glorying  therein. 

In  the  year  1703,  the  New  England  colo- 
nies being  at  war  with  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, he  was  notified  on  the  15th  of  the  Sixth 
month  to  take  arms,  and  join  the  company  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benja- 
min Church.  As  he  refused  complying,  he 
was  in  the  First  month,  1704,  fined  five 
pounds,  beside  twenty-three  shillings  charges. 
Feeling  most  peace  in  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  still  continuing  faith- 
ful to  his  religious  scruples,  he  was  by  the 
general  sessions,  put  up  for  sale,  by  public 
proclamation  to  any  one  who  would  buy  him, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years.  No  pur- 
chaser appeared,  and  the  magistrates  determin- 
ed to  remove  him  to  Boston  Castle,  there  to 
work  until  his  fine  should  be  satisfied.  He 
says  that  whilst  lying  in  prison  at  Dartmouth, 
he  was  often  made  sensible  of  the  Divine  kind- 
ness. In  a  little  time  Captain  Church  came 
to  take  him  from  his  place  of  confinement,  to 
send  him  to  Boston.  This  officer  when  in- 
quired of  for  it,  produced  no  warrant  or  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  prisoner,  and  as  John 
was  not  willing  to  give  any  aid  in  removing 
himself  without  it,  he  was  taken  by  force. 

As  he  was  conveyed  through  the  town,  two 
Friends  met  them,  who  in  a  quiet,  pleasant 
manner  asked  the  person  who  had  John  in 
charge,  "  What  art  thou  going  to  do  with  our 
Friend  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  am  going  to  lake 
him  to  Boston  Castle."  The  Friends  then 
said,  "Some  persons  in  similar  cases  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectation,  and 
their  vessels  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
lost."  Not  deterred  by  this  warning,  he  car- 
ried his  prisoner  on  board  a  vessel  in  which 
was  little  ballast,  which  was  thrown  on  its  side 
whilst  at  sea  by  a  (law  of  wind,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  lives  of  all.  John  was  on  deck 
when  the  incident  occurred,  and  being  active 
and  cool-headed,  he  sprang  and  throwing  loose 
I  he  sails,  occasioned  the  vessel  to  right  before 
any  of  the  hands  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
This  made  him  a  favourite  with  those  on  board, 
and  he  was  thankful  for  the  great  deliverance. 
So  affected  was  the  captain  of  the  vessel  with 
this  providential  warning  and  narrow  escape, 


that  when  he  reached  Boston,  neither  plea  nor 
argument  could  induce  him  to  take  John  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle. 

He  was  accordingly  left  in  Boston,  and  pro- 
bably to  save  the  colony  expense,  he  was  kept 
there  as  a  nominal  prisoner  for  a  time,  he  re- 
porting himself  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  to 
Captain  Church  at  an  inn.  It  would  seem  that 
they  wished  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  run- 
ning away,  that  they  might  either  be  safely 
discharged  of  him,  or  might,  if  he  was  arrested, 
have  a  better  excuse  for  punishing  him.  The 
testimony  of  Truth  was  however  more  precious 
to  John  than  outward  liberty,  and  he  reported 
himself  punctually,  until  they  found  a  way  of 
sending  him  to  the  castle.  He  was  a  prisoner 
four  months,  during  w  hich  time  one  of  his  kins- 
men, who  was  not  a  Friend,  came  to  see  him 
in  disguise.  The  man  was  one  of  considerable 
note  in  the  colony.  The  honest  firmness,  and 
Christian  integrity  of  the  young  man,  took 
hold  of  his  best  feelings.  Before  leaving  he 
said  to  him,  "  Cousin,  since  you  have  begun, 
I  would  have  you  hold  to  your  principles.  I 
have  nothing  to  discourage  you,  but  believe  if 
you  are  faithful,  the  Lord  will  prosper  you  in 
your  undertaking."  He  spoke  this  with  much 
love  and  affection,  and  as  they  parted  desired 
the  Lord  might  bless  him.  The  animated  pri- 
soner says,  "  Which  kind  visit  from  one  who 
did  not  profess  the  Truth,  was  comfortable  and 
strengthening  to  me  in  this  my  suffering 
state." 

At  last  on  application  by  his  mother  to  the 
governor  [Dudley],  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  his  father's  family  in  peace.  At 
this  time  in  New  England,  owing  in  part  to 
the  war  with  the  Indians,  the  old  hating,  per- 
secuting spirit  revived  in  many  against  the 
Quakers.  The  white  inhabitants  were  being 
shot  down  on  every  hand,  and  great  waste  of 
property  was  made  by  the  natives.  Yet  dur- 
ing all  these  trials,  no  record  can  be  discover- 
ed of  one  Friend  having  fallen  w  ho  was  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  he  professed.  The  arm 
of  the  Lord  was  round  about  to  protect  them, 
even  such  as  lived  in  very  exposed  situations. 
Mary  Doe  has  left  an  interesting  account 
for  her  children  of  her  exercises  and  deliver- 
ances during  these  difficulties,  in  which  she 
sets  forth  how  the  Lord  strengthened  her  to  be'] 
faithful,  when  her  husband  called  her  assur- 
ance of  being  in  her  place  in  remaining  at  their 
own  dwelling,  a  delusion  of  the  devil.  la 
condescension  to  her  husband  she  made  one 
remove,  but  could  feel  no  peace  nor  comfort  un-j 
til  she  had  returned  to  her  own  dwelling.  Shel 
desired  her  husband  not  to  ask  her  to  remove! 
again,  for  that  she  durst  not  do  it.  He  stillj 
called  it  a  notion,  until  Thomas  Story  travel- 
ling that  way,  after  hearing  her  past  and  pre- 
sent feelings,  told  him,  he  did  not  see  lha 
Mary  could  have  a  greater  revelation. 

Mary  thus  concludes  her  account:  "H( 
satisfied  my  husband  so  well,  that  he  nevei 
again  asked  me  to  go,  but  was  very  well  con  } 
tented  to  slay  during  all  the  wars;  and  ther 
things  were  made  easy,  and  we  saw  the  won 
derful  works  and  the  mighty  power  of  thi 
Lord,  in  keeping  and  preserving  us,  when  thi 
Indians  were  at  our  doors  and  windows,  anil 
at  other  times.    And  the  Lord  put  courage  ii 
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you,  my  dear  children  ;  do  not  you  forget  it, 
and  do  not  think  that  you  were  young,  and 
because  you  knew  little,  so  you  feared  poking, 
but  often  consider  how  you  stayed  at  home 
alone,  when  we  went  to  meetings,  and  how 
the  Lord  preserved  you,  and  kept  you,  so  that 
no  hurt  came  upon  you.  I  leave  this  charge 
upon  you,  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  see 
that  you  set  him  always  before  your  eyes,  lest 
you  sin  against  him.  If  I  had  not  feared  the 
Lord,  and  felt  the  comforts  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
I  could  never  have  stood  so  great  a  trial,  when 
so  many  judged,  and  said,  that  I  was  deluded, 
and  that  the  blood  of  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren, would  be  required  at  my  hands  ;  but  the 
Lord  was  near  to  me,  and  gave  me  strength 
and  courage,  and  faith  to  trust  in  him,  for  1 
know  his  name  to  be  a  strong  tower,  yea,  and 
stronger  than  any  in  the  world  ;  for  I  have  of- 
tentimes fled  there  for  safety.  Oh  !  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  everlasting  high  praises,  be 
given  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his  dear  Son,  our 
Saviour  and  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 

Mary  Doe." 

Two  men  Friends  who  had  often  been 
watched  by  the  Indians  when  they  went  to 
their  work  unarmed,  and  had  never  been  mo- 
lested, becoming  weak  in  faith,  took  guns  for 
protection,  and  were  shot.  One  woman  mem- 
ber, the  mother  of  the  above  Mary  Doe,  who 
had  from  a  similar  want  of  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  Providence,  removed  to  a  garri- 
son near,  was  shortly  after  shot.  We  shall 
yet  have  occasion  to  show  in  another  region 
how  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  for  his  name's 
sake  to  save  those  who  in  truth  and  sincerity 
do  indeed  keep  his  commandments. 

In  the  spring  of  1705  John  Smith  took  pas- 
sage in  a  brigantine,  Matthew  Eastow,  com- 
mander, bound  for  London.  They  had  a 
stormy  passage,  and  at  divers  times,  expected 
to  be  cast  away,  but  the  Lord  most  merciful, 
was  their  preserver.  They  were  eight  weeks 
to  Kinsale  harbour,  from  thence,  after  tar- 
rying eight  days,  they  sailed  for  London.  On 
the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  being  near  Ply- 
mouth, a  press-gang  from  a  man-of-war  took 
John  and  two  of  the  crew,  but  the  captain  of 
the  ship  let  them  return  again  to  their  own 
vessel.  The  next  day  John,  and  Thomas  An- 
thony, who  had  been  his  companion  from  New 
England,  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  about 
sailing  on  a  cruize.  The  Friends  let  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  know  that  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  take  any  part  in  military  matters. 
The  captain  treated  them  moderately  but  gave 
no  indication  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  The 
lieutenant  was  angry  and  threatening,  saying 
with  an  oath  many  times  that  he  would  run 
them  through  with  his  sword.  The  day  after 
the  ship  left  Plymouth,  they  overtook  a  French 
vessel.  As  the  engagement  drew  near,  John 
and  companion  were  taken  to  different  guns, 
and  commanded  to  do  the  part  of  warriors. 
This  they  said  they  could  not  do,  for  that  their 
Lord  and  his  apostles  had  commanded  differ- 
ently. At  this  they  were  hauled  about  the 
deck  to  make  them  work,  but  they  patiently 
bore  their  trials,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
for  greater  sufferings,  The  French  ship  was 
taken. 

These  tw»  Friends  felt  it  necessary  to  be 


constantly  on  their  watch  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, and  many  fervent  petitions  were  rais- 
ed in  them  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  support  them  under  whatever  he 
might  permit  to  befall  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

The  fame  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay, 
the  brilliant  essayist  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
is  as  widely  spread  as  the  English  language, 
and  is  unrivalled  in  that  particular  department 
of  literature.  Few  writers  in  any  language 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  calling  up 
vivid  images  of  the  past — of  portraying  the 
strong  distinctive  traits  of  character — of  pre- 
senting to  his  readers  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  great  and  complicated  events,  so  clear 
as  to  be  fully  understood,  yet  so  concise  as  not 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  leading  article  iti  the 
most  popular  Review  of  the  age.  His  style  is 
rich  and  nervous,  his  command  of  language 
unbounded  ;  he  reasons  by  illustration,  and 
dazzles  where  he  does  not  convince. 

These  review  articles,  more  especially  those 
on  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon,  on  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes, 
displayed  a  depth  of  thought,  and  a  brilliancy 
of  imagination,  which  gave  promise  of  still 
greater  achievements,  and  created  unusual  in- 
terest among  readers  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  preparing  a  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Perhaps  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
peculiar  powers,  and  the  training  to  which  he 
had  subjected  himself,  were  not  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
It  might  have  been  looked  for  that  a  writer 
who  was  so  ardent  a  partisan  in  politics,  and 
so  constantly  aiming  at  brilliant  colouring,  and 
dramatic  effect, — would  write  history  as  he 
had  written  reviews — for  the  purpose  of  capti- 
vating his  readers,  and  of  enforcing  some  fa- 
vourite theory,  and  for  the  applauses  of  the 
crowd,  rather  than  as  the  patient,  unbiased 
searcher  after  truth.  We  must  confess  that 
the  reading  of  the  volumes  already  published 
has  not  been  without  exciting  the  suspicions 
we  have  suggested,  and  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  has  often  been  in  our  mind,  where 
we  looked  for  the  grave  and  impartial  histo- 
rian. Yet  the  work,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
fect, has  merits  of  a  very  high  order,  which 
will  ensure  it  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
great  master- pieces  of  historical  writing.  Ma- 
caulay has  himself  in  one  of  his  finest  essays 
sketched  the  ideal  at  which  he  no  doubt  aimed 
in  this  work,  and  to  which  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  many  respects,  he  makes  a  close  ap- 
proach. "  The  perfect  historian,"  says  he, 
"  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit 
of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates 
no  fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  cha- 
racters, which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient 
testimony.  But  by  judicious  selection,  rejec- 
tion, and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those 
attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction. 
In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observ- 
ed ;  some  transactions  are  prominent,  others 
active.    But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents 


them  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
them,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the 
camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also 
the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no 
peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as 
too  insignificant  for  bis  notice,  which  is  not  too 
insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not 
merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners 
will  be  indicated,  not  merdy  by  a  few  general 
phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  from  statistical  do- 
cuments, but  by  appropriate  images  presented 
in  every  line." 

The  author's  hatred  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice is  manifested  throughout  the  work,  which 
displays  all  those  characters  that  have  given 
such  popularity  to  his  previous  writings.  His 
sketches  of  public  men  are  brilliant  portraits, 
in  judging  of  which  one  has  to  forget  the  viv- 
idness of  the  colouring,  and  the  skill  of  the 
grouping  and  shading,  if  he  wishes  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  their  historical  truth.  Of  the 
greater  part  of  these  portraits  we  may  safely 
pronounce  that  it  is  from  the  pages  of  Macau- 
lay  that  the  world  will  take  its  opinions  of  the 
men,  and  that  this  history  will  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  public  sentiment,  and  exert  a 
no  slight  influence  upon  the  future  course  of 
public  events  in  Great  Britain. 

The  political  prejudices  of  the  writer  have, 
it  is  evident,  exaggerated  into  caricature  some 
of  the  sketches  he  has  drawn,  and  have  thrown 
the  shade  of  the  vices  and  misconduct  of  others, 
over  the  fair  fame  of  men,  whom  a  closer 
scrutiny  would  have  discovered  to  be,  in 
no  degree  deserving  of  blame.  It  is  thus,  that 
all  who  were  personally  attached  to  James  IT. 
find  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  historian. 
He  cannot  find  room  for  charity  towards  the 
motives  of  those,  who,  looking  at  the  conduct 
of  their  monarch  with  the  eye  of  partial  friend- 
ship, and  trusting  to  the  last  in  his  private  and 
confidential  declarations  of  his  purpose  to 
grant  religious  toleration  and  freedom,  did 
what  they  could  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  object.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  it  gratified  the  self-complacency  of 
the  author,  to  be  able  to  discover  flaws  in  the 
character  of  a  man  who  had  won  all  suffrages 
and  who  had  come,  Macaulay  observes,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mythic  rather  than  as  a  histo- 
rical personage.  Not  having  any  slavish  or 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Penn,  and  being  quite  as  willing  that  severe 
historical  justice  should  be  meted  to  him  as  to 
others,  we  have  examined  the  various  places 
in  which  Macaulay  mentions  his  name  with 
curiosity  and  interest.  As  to  some  of  the  pas- 
sages, we  have  no  means  of  examining  the 
authorities  on  which  they  rest,  and  must  wait 
for  further  light.  Of  one  of  the  most  serious 
charges  against  him  we  have  access  to  another 
and  more  detailed  account,  which  places  the 
whole  affair  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
Let  us  first  give  the  passage  from  Macaulay. 
James  had  determined  to  impose  a  Roman 
Catholic  upon  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College 
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at  Oxford,  as  their  President,  and  found  them 
altogeiher  impracticable  and  refractory. 

"  The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified 
by  his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford,  and  rejoined  the 
queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy  and  violence 
had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect 
of  his  frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly 
staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of 
the  contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom 
he  had  menaced  with  raised  voice  and  furious 
gestures]  Yet  could  he  venture  to  eject  in 
one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen 
from  their  homes  because  they  had  discharged 
what  the  whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty  1  Perhaps  there  might  be  an  escape  from 
this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  might  still 
be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submis- 
sion. The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed. 
He  had  too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  of 
the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  even  ventured  to  express  part  of 
what  he  thought.  James  was,  as  usual,  ob- 
stinate in  the  wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker, 
therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college 
from  the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimi- 
dation. Ruin,  he  said,  impended  over  the 
society.  The  king  was  highly  incensed.  The 
case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people 
thought  it  so.  But  every  child  knew  that  his 
majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  and  could 
not.  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn  therefore  ex- 
horted the  fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  but  to  submit,  or  at  least  to 
temporize.  Such  counsel  came  strangely  from 
one  who  had  himself  been  expelled  from  the 
university  for  raising  a  riot  about  the  surplice, 
who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  disinherited  rather 
than  take  off  his  hat  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  harangu- 
ing in  conventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
frightening  the  Magdalene  men.  In  answer  to 
his  alarming  hints,  he  was  reminded  that,  in 
the  last  generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty- 
fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved  clois- 
ters and  gardens,  their  hall  and  their  chapel, 
and  had  gone  forth,  not  knowing  where  they 
should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  king  now 
wished  them  to  violate  another  oath.  He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

"  Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had 
nn  interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sympa- 
thy and  friendship,  be«an  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
mise. The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed. 
The  college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  health.  All 
his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant.  'How 
should  you  like,'  said  Penn,  '  to  see  Doctor 
Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  V  Penn  had  passed 
his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling  minis- 
try. He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  t he 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had 
been  allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  pur- 
chase money.  According  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  would  have  committed  a  great  sin  if 
he  had  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms  for 
the  most  pious  divine.    Yet  to  such  a  degree 


had  his  manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
munications, and  his  understanding  obscured 
by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony 
of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  use 
a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  per- 
jury. Hough  replied  with  civil  contempt  that 
he  wanted  nothing  from  the  crown  but  com- 
mon justice.  *  We  stand,'  he  said, 'on  our 
statutes  and  our  oaths;  but,  even  setting  aside 
our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have 
our  religion  to  defend.  The  papists  have  rob- 
bed us  of  University  College.  They  have 
robbed  us  of  Christ  Church.  The  fight  is  now 
for  Magdalene.  They  will  soon  have  all  the 
rest.' 

"  Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that 
he  really  believed  that  the  papists  would  now 
be  content.  '  University,'  he  said,  '  is  a  pleas- 
ant college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place. 
Magdalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation 
is  convenient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are 
delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  rea- 
sonable, they  will  be  satisfied  with  these.' 
This  absurd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Hough  and  his  brethren  to 
yield.  The  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and 
the  king  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient 
know,  as  he  had  threatened,  what  it  was  to 
incur  his  displeasure." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.  1849. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

In  the  Inquiry  nineteen  places  for  religious 
worship  are  given,  viz.,  10  Methodist,  5  Bap- 
tist, 3  Presbyterian,  and  1  Episcopalian. 
Since  the  publication  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  methodist  meeting-house  called  Har- 
ding's Church,  in  Eighth  below  Christian  St., 
one  in  Pearl  street  above  Thirteenth,  called 
Mount  Zion  Church  ;  an  Independent  Baptist 
congregation  in  Lawrence's  court,  and  an 
Episcopal  place  of  worship  called  the  Church 
of  the  Crucifixion,  in  Bedford  street;  making 
the  whole  number  of  places  of  worship,  twen- 
ty-three. At  nearly  all  of  these  places  of 
worship  as  well  as  at  several  belonging  to  the 
whiles,  are  First-day  or  Sunday  Schools,  and 
by  taking  them  into  the  account,  we  should 
swell  the  number  of  the  children  receiving 
this  kind  of  instruction  to  at  least  two  thous- 
and. In  the  Inquiry  it  is  said,  that  returns 
have  been  received  from  twelve  of  these  reli- 
gious societies,  which  state  "  the  number  of 
regular  members  at  3074,  and  persons  usually 
attending  at  6100.  These  twelve  congrega- 
tions all  have  First-day  or  Sunday  schools, 
employing  107  teachers,  and  attended  by  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  scholars.  The  cost  of 
eleven  of  the  twelve  meeting  houses  is  given 
at  nearly  67,000  dollars,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  erected  principally,  in  some  cases 
entirely,  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of 
colour.    It  would  appear  from  the  returns  of 


the  late  census,  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  people  of  colour  are  in  the  practice  of 
attending  religious  meetings;  a  number,  pro- 
bably, overstated,  as  it  is  within  a  few  hundred 
of  the  whole  population  above  fifteen  years  of 
age." 

We  continue  our  extracts. 

"  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  statistics  of 
the  coloured  population  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  with  respect  to  their  place  of 
birth,  the  Northern  Liberties  (in  which  is  com- 
prised in  this  census,  the  district  east  of  Sixth 
street  and  all  north  of  Vine  street,)  contains 
14.2  per  cent,  of  immigrants  ;  Spring  Garden 
(which  comprises  all  west  of  Sixth  street  and 
north  of  Vine  street,)  contains  31.4  per  cent.  ; 
West  Philadelphia,  34.3  per  cent. ;  Southwark, 
35.9  per  cent. ;  Moyamensing,  46.3  per  cent., 
and  the  city  itself  47.7  per  cent. 

"  That  some  of  these  immigrants  are  among 
the  most  industrious  and  thriving  of  the  people 
of  colour  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  315 
freeholders,  the  families  of  75  are  all  natives 
of  the  Slate  ;  all  the  members  of  52  of  these 
families  were  born  out  of  the  State;  and  184 
families  are  only  in  part  natives  of  the  State. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  are  from  the  ad- 
joining free  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  have  been  slaves,  who  have 
bought  their  own  freedom,  and  often  that  of 
their  nearest  relations,  and  have  shown,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  bondage,  the  energy 
and  industry  which  have  made  them  useful 
and  respectable  citizens. 

"Yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  part  of 
the  coloured  population  is  the  most  numerous 
in  those  crowded  streets  and  alleys  where  the 
destitution  and  wretchedness  is  most  intense 
and  infectious,  and  where  the  evil  effects  of 
herding  together  in  crowded  courts  and  miser- 
able buildings,  and  the  indifference  to  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  are  most 
apparent. 

"  We  may  fairly  trace  these  extremes  in 
the  condition  of  the  coloured  immigrants  to  the 
evil  influences  of  slavery.  Upon  feeble  and 
common  minds  it  operates  like  a  blight,  with- 
ering the  active  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
inducing  a  listlessness  and  an  indifference  to 
the  future,  which  even  should  the  slave  become 
a  freeman,  leave  all  the  vicious  habits  of  sla- 
very worked  into  the  very  grain  of  his  cha- 
racter. To  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
resisted  these  withering  influences  and  bought 
their  freedom  with  the  "hard-earned  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  the  love  of  liberty  often 
imparts  a  desire  for  improvement  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  worth  as  men,  that  in- 
vigorate all  their  powers  and  give  energy  and 
dignity  to  their  character  as  freemen. 

"  If  we  examine  the  situation  of  the  several 
districts  as  regards  the  personal  property  own- 
ed in  them,  we  shall  find  a  confirmation  of 
these  views.  The  greatest  density  of  the  im- 
migrant population  is  in  the  city  and  Moya- 
mensing between  Pine  and  Fitzwater  streets, 
and  west  of  Fifth  street  and  east  of  Tenth 
street ;  and  although  it  is  within  these  limits 
that  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  so  often 
alluded  to  are  found,  yet  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  and  prosperous  persons 
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of  colour  are  inhabitants  of  the  principal  streets 
in  this  district. 

"  In  Spring  Garden  32.7  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  colour  hold  personal  property  less 
than  25  dollars  in  value,  and  averaging  $15.97 
per  family.  In  the  Northern  Liberties,  these 
number  19.7  per  cent,  and  $13.97  ;  in  South- 
ward 13.7  per  cent,  and  $16.92  ;  in  Moya- 
mensing,  30.5  per  cent,  and  $7.97;  in  the 
city,  22.3  per  cent,  and  $17.66  ;  and  in  West 
Philadelphia,  6.9  per  cent,  and  $20. 

"  The  families  owning  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  personal  estate  are  as  follows  : 
in  the  City,  33.7  per  cent. ;  Spring  Garden 
9.4  per  cent.  ;  Northern  Liberties  27.9  per 
cent. ;  Southwark  36.5  per  cent.  ;  Moyamen- 
sing  34.9  per  cent,  and  West  Philadelphia 
58.8  per  cent. 

"  The  personal  property  held  in  the  City, 
averages  $178.53  per  family ;  that  held  in 
Spring  Garden,  $47.33  ;  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties, $108.7;  in  Southwark,  $105.30;  in 
Moyamensing,  $106.63  ;  and  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, $151.57.  Yet  Spring  Garden  which 
is  the  poorest  of  all  the  districts,  has  no  pov- 
erty so  abject  as  that  in  Moyamensing,  and 
receives  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  Public 
Funds  (or  its  poor. 

"  The  coloured  population  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  crowd  together  in  narrow  courts 
and  alleys. 

«  Thus  the  entire  population  north  of  Vine 
and  east  of  Sixth  street  is  272  families  of  1285 
persons.  About  one-third  of  this,  viz.  101 
families  of  415  persons,  live  in  Apple  street 
and  its  courts,  and  in  PaschalPs  Alley." 

"  So,  likewise,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
families,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  coloured 
population  of  Moyamensing,  comprising  the 
district  south  of  Cedar  street  and  west  of  Pas- 
syunk  Road,  is  crowded  into  the  narrow  space 
between  Fifth  and  Eighth  streets,  and  South 
and  Fitzwater  streets." 

"  It  is  in  this  district  and  in  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  City,  especially  Mary  street  and 
its  vicinity,  that  the  great  destitution  and 
wretchedness  exist,  which  have  been  supposed 
by  some,  to  be  prevalent  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  coloured  population  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  Of  the  302  families  living  within  the  above 
limits  in  Moyamensing,  the  personal  properly 
•  of  176,  or  of  58  per  cent.,  is  returned  at 
$603.50,  an  average  of  $3.43  per  family. 
Fifteen  families  of  42  persons,  living  in  Small 
street  above  Sixth  street,  in  miserable  rooms, 
have  their  whole  property  valued  at  seven 
dollars.  Seven  of  these  rent  by  the  week  at 
an  average  of  $36.50  per  annum.  They  are 
all  raggers  and  boners;  and  29  out  of  the  42 
are  not  natives  of- Pennsylvania. 

"  In  Mary  street  and  its  courts  there  are  80 
families  of  281  persons  living  in  35  houses, 
many  of  whom  are  industrious  and  temperate, 
although  living  amidst  much  surrounding 
misery. 

"  In  Giles's  Alley,  extending  from  Cedar  to 
Lombard  street,  there  are  42  families  of  147 
persons  living  in  20  houses.  One  house  has 
five  rooms,  seven  feet  square,  with  seven  in- 
mates who  pay  a  weekly  rent,  amounting  to 
$91  per  annum.    83  of  these  persons  are  not 


natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  13  of  the  families 
receive  public  aid. 

"  The  unusual  prevalence  of  typhus  fever 
in  this  district  during  the  year  1847,  swept 
away  many  of  its  residents,  and  induced  the 
Board  of  Health  forcibly  to  expel  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  of  the  small  streets  and  courts 
from  their  houses,  and  to  board  up  the  streets 
until  the  proper  means  of  purification  and  fu- 
migation had  been  resorted  to." 

"  The  wretchedness  of  the  condition  of  these 
people,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  entire 
want  of  all  legal  restrictions  upon  the  cupidity 
of  the  landlord.  The  victims  of  the  typhus 
fever  of  1847,  were  the  inhabitants  of  rooms 
and  buildings  many  of  which  were  unfit  for  the 
residence  of  human  beings,  and  most  of  which 
were  in  crowded  and  filthy  courts  and  alleys  ; 
over  which  no  public  care  is  commonly  ex- 
tended. The  law  protects  the  poor  tenant, 
from  the  exactions  of  the  landlord,  by  placing 
a  certain  description  of  his  personal  effects  out 
of  the  power  of  the  constable.  Why  should  it 
not  with  equal  justice  and  for  greater  public 
ends,  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  that  portion  of  the  community,  interfere  to 
say  what  amount  of  ventilation  and  room,  of 
personal  accommodation,  and  the  means  of 
warmth  and  cleanliness,  shall  be  guaranteed 
to  the  humblest  individual ;  and  suitably  to 
punish  the  attempt  to  crowd  human  beings, 
into  abodes  not  fit  for  domestic  animals,  and 
where  vice  and  pestilence  are  sure  to  be  en- 
gendered ? 

"  The  great  lesson  which  these  facts  should 
impress  upon  the  people  of  colour  and  their 
friends,  is  the  necessity  of  extending  steady 
and  kind  assistance  to  those  in  that  abject  con- 
dition which  has  been  described ;  to  give  them 
temporary  relief;  to  teach  them  some  useful 
art,  and  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  focus  of  misery  and  vice  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown. 

"  The  superior  condition  of  the  poorer  class 
of  the  people  of  colour  in  West  Philadelphia 
above  all  the  other  districts  of  Philadelphia, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  They  are 
nearly  all  common  labourers,  and  their  houses 
are  frame  buildings,  presenting  little  to  attract 
the  eye,  yet  one  in  three  owns  the  house  he 
lives  in,  and  the  property  is  generally  free 
from  incumbrances;  and  nearly  six  in  ten  of 
the  house-keepers  own  personal  effects  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars.  A  larger  proportion 
of  their  children  attend  school  ;  and  they  are 
greatly  better  ofF as  regards  their  general  con- 
dition, than  those  of  the  same  occupations  liv- 
ing in  the  City.  Their  improved  condition 
shows  how  much  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  colour  to  avoid  congregating  in  large 
numbers  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of 
a  great  city. 

"  More  important  even  than  this,  is  the 
adoption  of  an  efficient  and  liberal  plan  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  for  obtaining 
places  where  they  may  be  trained  under  whole- 
some care  and  discipline  in  some  useful  handi- 
craft art.  Nor  should  the  aid  thus  extended 
slop  here,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  procure 
situations  in  which  they  can,  if  prudent  and 
industrious,  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying 


on  the  business  they  have  learned,  and  of  be- 
coming useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

"  Of  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of  our  fel- 
low-ciiizens,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they 
are  steadily  advancing  in  all  that  constitutes  a 
respectable  and  inielligent  community.  They 
have  numerous  skilful  and  industrious  artisans 
and  tradesmen, — the  desire  for  information 
and  the  feeling  of  self-respect  are  increasing 
among  them  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  example  and  the  steady  conduct, 
both  as  regards  industry  and  morals  of  those 
who  have  thus  raised  themselves,  and  upon 
their  benevolent  exertions,  that  ihe  future  wel- 
fare and  respectability  of  the  people  of  colour 
in  this  city,  must,  as  a  class  in  the  community, 
mainly  depend." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

What  is  Uppermost  ? 

If  one  person  has  agreed  to  labour  for  an- 
other during  the  year  for  some  great  reward, 
his  employer  would  reasonably  expect  that  the 
principal  attention  of  the  hired  person  should 
be  devoted  to  the  business  which  he  had  en- 
gaged him  to  pursue, — and  insiead  of  paying 
secondary  attention  to  his  employer's  concerns, 
he  would  naturally  be  expected  to  give  them 
his  primary  consideration,  and  to  have  this 
desire  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  that  these  con- 
cerns should  not  only  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  his  time,  but  that  his  services  should  be  per- 
formed faithfully,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

How  many  there  are  in  the  world,  that 
would  like  the  endless  reward  of  a  truly  de- 
voted and  Christian  life,  who,  perhaps,  do  not 
duly  weigh  and  consider  their  present  course, 
and  who  may  not  put  this  solemn  query  enough 
home  to  themselves, —  What  is  uppermost  in 
my  desires  ?  Is  it  my  first  concern  to  perform 
the  work  allotted  by  my  great  and  munificent 
Employer!  or  am  I  negligent  in  this  matter, 
letting  my  own  private  affairs,  continually  en- 
gross my  thoughts,  and  absorb  my  principal 
efforts  ? — or  am  I  remiss  in  performing  my 
great  Master's  business  in  accordance  with  His 
will  and  wisdom  ?  Some  may  vainly  imagine 
that  they  already  know,  by  general  directions 
which  they  think  have  been  given  them,  how 
to  accomplish  the  work,  and  in  consequence, 
neglect  to  inquire  sufficiently  for  best  direction 
and  guidance,  so  that  every  part  may  agree, 
and  that  all  the  work  may  be  done  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  Divine  pleasure.  Much 
mischief  may  result  from  the  unskilful,  and 
those  who  are  too  proud  to  confess  their  igno- 
rance and  inability  to  do  any  good  thing  of 
themselves,  but  who  persist  in  self  confidence, 
and  in  their  own  strengih  and  wisdom,  saying 
in  their  hearts,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  us." 

Amid  our  daily  intercourse, — whether  en- 
gaged in  domestic  concerns,  or  mixed  with 
others  in  greater  business  matters, — whether 
surrounded  by  the  social  circle,  or  called  to 
take  a  part  in  society  at  large,  yea,  upon  every 
occasion,  this  desire  should  be  vp/>e?wmost,— 
that  the  most  important  work  which  individu- 
ally concerns  us  all,  might  have  our  earnest 
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and  primary  attention,  and  be  going  forward 
conformably  with  our  great  Master's  plea- 
sure. 

State  of  New  York. 


On  Pride  and  Ambition. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  being  who  possesses 
nothing  good  which  God  has  not  given  him, 
whose  mortal  body  the  worms  will  shortly  de- 
stroy, should  have  a  heart  that  is  haughty,  an 
eye  that  is  lofty,  and  a  disposition  to  climb 
above  his  fellows?  Yet  so  it  is; — there  have 
been  climbers  in  all  ages;  and  the  fearful  falls, 
the  accounts  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  one  generation  to  another,  have 
seemingly  done  but  little  to  arrest  this  aspiring 
propensity.  Haman  was  a  climber,  and  ter- 
rible was  his  fall ;  though  at  last  he  was  lifted 
up  against  his  will,  fifty  cubits  higher  than  he 
wished  to  be.  King  Hezekiah  was  a  climber. 
Oh,  thought  he,  "  1  will  show  these  Babylonish 
messengers  what  a  mighty  monarch  I  am  : 
they  shall  see  my  treasure-house,  rny  precious 
things,  my  gold  and  silver,  and  all  that  1  pos- 
sess, that  they  may  tell  their  master  of  my 
riches,  my  greatness,  and  my  majesty  !"  Poor 
Hezekiah  !  he  fell  at  the  word  of  the  prophet 
from  the  lofty  pinnacle  to  which  he  had  raised 
himself.  All  that  he  had  was  to  be  carried 
away  into  a  strange  country,  and  his  sons  were 
to  be  servants  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
bvlon.  Bitterly  did  Hezekiah  repent  of  his 
climbing  !  David  was  a  climber,  even  though 
taken  from  the sheepfolds.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  <ireatness  to  which  God  had  raised  him, 
siined  up  by  Satan,  he  must  needs  climb  up 
higher,  by  magnifying  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people  :  those  whom  he  ruled  must  be  num- 
bered, that  it  might  be  known  how  many 
mighty  men  he  could  command,  and  how  nu- 
merous they  were  above  whose  heads  he  was 
raised.  Heavy  was  his  fall  on  that  sad  occa- 
sion, for  the  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  pesti- 
lence were  set  before  him,  and  seventy  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  cut  off  from  the  land. 
See  what  comes  of  climbers.  If  we  bestowed 
half  the  pains  to  climb  heavenwards  that  we 
do  to  raise  ourselves  one  above  another,  we 
should  enjoy  much  more  peace  than  we  now 
have,  and  endure  much  less.perplexity.  But 
there  are  some  who,  while  prolessing  to  be 
pilgrims  to  the  heavenly  city,  go  on  their  way 
as  proudly  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  enter  hea- 
ven ;  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  show  when 
they  shall  come  to  the  golden  gate.  "See," 
Buys  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  "  this 
is  the  coat  he  gave  me  freely  on  the  day  when 
he  stripped  me  of  my  rags."  "  Pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  ;>nd  an  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall."—  Old  Humphrey. 
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them  would  have  become  long  ago  useful  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  avaricious 
spirit  which  the  pre-emption  holders  have 
shown  in  grasping  after  their  lands,  is  evidence 
both  of  their  injustice  and  meanness,  and  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.  What  would 
be  their  opinion  of  Indians  had  they  power  to 
circumvent  them,  and  lake  their  property  as 
though  it  was  their  own  1 

It  will  be  to  the  honour  of  Massachusetts  to 
protect  this  remnant,  divide  the  land  to  them 
in  severalty,  make  of  them  farmers,  and  re- 
spectable men. 

"  The  Marshpee  Indians,  of  Massachusetts, 
consist  of  about  60  persons,  the  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  tribe,  who  are  now  under  a  sort 
of  pupilage.  There  is  a  Commissioner  of  the 
District  who  makes  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature.  He  reports  that  they  are  in  a 
sjood  condition  and  comfortable  circumstances, 
and,  what  is  surprising,  temperate  and  indus- 
trious. They  have  had  a  school  during  five 
months  of  the  past  year,  supported  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  scholars  have 
every  facility  for  education.  Their  territory 
covers  about  2500  acres,  mostly  woodland  ;  of 
which  about  50  acres  of  arable  land  and  about 
100  of  woodland  are  held  in  severalty  ;  the 
remainder  is  held  in  common,  and  undivided." 


If  the  rule  of  doing  unto  others  all  things 
whatever  \  c  would  ihcy  should  do  unto  you, 
had  been  fully  carried  out  towards  our  Indian 
brethren,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  many  of 


The  Georgians  appear  determined  to  resist 
the  slave  trade  from  other  Slates.  We  may 
hope  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings 
will  break  in  upon  their  mental  vision,  even 
while  they  oppose  the  trade  on  account  of  its 
invasion  of  their  pecuniary  interests.  The 
more  the  subject  is  stirred  up  and  examined, 
the  sooner  we  may  hope  slavery,  and  dealing 
in  men  and  women  as  our  farmers  deal  in  cat- 
tle, will  present  their  true  characters,  and  strike 
conviction  home  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
cruel  system. 

"  Slave  Trading. — The  progress  of  this 
illegal  practice  has  met  with  a  check,  and  has 
indeed,  we  presume,  so  far  as  this  vicinage  is 
concerned,  been  decisively  arrested,  in  a  case 
which  has  just  occurred.  Two  slave  specu- 
lators reached  this  place  some  days  ago,  with 
a  number  of  negroes  for  sale.  The  owners 
were  promptly  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the 
Mayor,  and  brought  before  the  Council.  The 
parties  were  saved  from  going  to  jail  by  giving 
bond  and  security  for  their  appearance  next 
morning,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  time  for  their  appearance  it  seems  the 
parties  arrested  had  judged  it  best  to  forfeit 
their  bond  and  pay  the  penalty  (which  we  pre- 
sume they  had  secured  to  their  surety)  ra- 
ther than  abide  the  issue  of  the  law  they  h;vl 
violated.  We  presume  that  the  proceedings 
in  this  case,  will  in  future  turn  the  direction  of 
those  dealing  in  negroes,  in  violation  of  law, 
to  any  other  quarter  than  this." — Milledge- 
ville  (Ga.)  Recorder. 


knowledge  receipt  of  it  in  "  The  Friend"  as 
"  from  a  Friend." 

The  donation  is  a  very  acceptable  one,  as 
the  funds  of  the  association  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  20,  1849. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  6lh  ofnext  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  M.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7$  o'clock. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools, 
in  presence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  oc- 
cupy Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-days  of  the 
same  week ;  and  the  usual  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  scholars  on 
Sixth-day  morning. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  24th,  1849. 


West-town  Stage. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee 
and  others,  the  West-town  Stage  will  leave 
Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street, 
on  Second-day,  the  2d,  and  on  Fifth-day,  the 
5th  of  the  Fourth  month  next,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely. 

Isaac  Hayes. 
West-town,  Third  mo.  19,  1849. 


The  undersigned  acknowledges  having  re 
reived  fifty  dollars  which  was  enclosed  and 
directed  to  him  as  "  Treasurer  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,"  with  a  request  to  ac- 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  George  F.  Read,  agent,  for  Wm.  Frye, 
$2,  vol,  22,  and  for  Joshua  Buxton,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  Caleb 
Bracken,  agent,  for  John  Wright,  82,  vol.  22;  James 
A.  M'Grevv,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22;  Joseph  Janney,  Vd., 
85,  to  No.  52,  vol.  22  ;  N.  Sharpies,  Concordville,  Pa., 
82,  vol.  22. 

Correction  of  receipt  in  No.  18,  change  G.  M.  Eddy, 
82,  vol.  23,  to  J.  D.  Peckham,  82,  vol.  20. 


Married,  at  Westfield  meeting.  New  Jersey, on  the 
23d  of  Eleventh  month,  1848,  Thomas  Warrington 
to  Ann  Hixciiman,  both  members  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Moorestown,  New 


Jersey,  on  Fifth-day,  the  22nd  of  the  Second  month, 
Caleb  L.  Darnell  to  Sarah  Parry. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Smilhfield,  Jefferson  Co,, 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  First  month,  1849,  Jacob  Ono. 
He  joined  our  religious  Society  by  convincement, 
when  about  24  years  of  age  ;  and,  submitting  tb  the 
necessary  baptism,  received  a  gilt  in  the  ministry. 
From  the  period  of  his  convincement  lie  evinced  a 
firm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  pro- 
fesscd  by  Friends,  and  was  equally  concerned  to  sup. 
port  our  excellent  order.  He  pretty  constantly  at- 
tended  his  particular  meeting  until  about  two  weeks 
before  his  close.  Thus  when  near  his  ninetieth 
year,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  was  he  gathered; 
leaving  offspring  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  a  widow 
above  four  score  years  of  age,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  sweet  concord  more  than  sixty-six  years,  to  fcel 
her  bereavements,  but  uot  to  sorrow  as  without  hope; 
for  she  and  his  friends  have  the  com foi table  trust, 
from  his  devoted  life  and  repeated  declarations,  that 
through  redeeming  mercy,  his  purified  spirit  released 
from  the  conflicts  of  time,  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  North  American  Sylva. 

The  North  American  Sylva  ;  or,  a  description 
of  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia,  not  described  in  the 
work  of  F.  Andrew  Michaux,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  forest  trees  discovered  in  the 
Rock)'  Mountains,  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  into 
the  confines  of  California,  as  well  as  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States.  Illustra- 
ted by  122  fine  plates.  By  Thomas  Nut- 
tall,  F.  L.  S.  In  three  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia :  Smith  &  Wistar,  15  Minor  Street. 

We  have  quoted  the  greater  part  of  the  un- 
isually  full  title  page  of  this  interesting  work, 
n  order  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of 
ts  character  and  object.  The  work  of  Mi- 
;haux  has  long  been  a  standard  book  on  this 
subject,  but  since  its  publication  many  new 
pecies  of  trees  have  been  discovered,  especi- 
illy  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  South  and 
West ;  and  an  addition  like  that  before  us  was 
leeded  to  render  it  complete.  Our  author  was 
.veil  qualified  to  supply  the  deficiency,  not  only 
jy  his  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of 
)thers,  but  also  by  his  own  observations  made 
luring  extensive  journeys  through  the  regions 
n  question. 

He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  mere 
lescription  of  the  trees  which  are  introduced, 
jut  with  this  has  interwoven  many  curious 
acts  relating  to  them,  or  to  the  properties  and 
economical  uses  of  kindred  species.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  work  abounding  in  valuable 
nformation  to  the  botanical  student,  and  con- 
.aining  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 

We  propose  selecting  some  portions  of  this 
for  the  columns  of  "The  Friend." 

In  speaking  of  the  Florida  Soap-berry,  he 
says: — 

"The  Sapindus  Saponaria  of  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  this  species  is  allied,  has  long 
been  in  use  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  of 
soap.    The  fleshy  covering  of  the  seed,  and 


also  the  root  in  some  measure,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent lather  in  water  ;  but  if  used  too  fre- 
quently and  of  too  great  strength,  is  apt  to 
burn  and  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

"  The  round  black  seeds  were  at  one  time 
largely  imported  into  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  buttons  for  waistcoats,  being  dura- 
ble and  not  apt  to  break. 

"  At  present  they  are  used  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  various  ornamental  purposes,  being 
tipped  with  silver  or  gold,  and  strung  for  beads, 
crosses,  &ic.  It  is  also  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  pounded  and  thrown  into  water,  has  the 
singular  property  of  intoxicating  and  killing 
the  fish  which  may  be  there." 

"  Large-Leaved  Maple.  (Acer  Macro- 
phyllum.)  The  topographical  range  of  this 
splendid  species  of  Maple,  wholly  indigenous 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America  or  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  is  a  somewhat  narrow  strip 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  not  extending 
into  the  interior  beyond  the  alluvial  tracts  of 
the  Oregon,  which  commence  at  the  second 
cataracts  of  that  river,  (known  by  the  name  of 
the  Dalles,)  and  at  the  distance  of  about  130 
miles  from  the  sea.  .  .  .  This  fine  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Menzies,  and  after- 
wards collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  It  no- 
where presets  a  more  interesting  appearance 
to  the  traveller  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  falls  of  the  Oregon  ;  its  dense  shade, 
due  to  the  great  magnitude  of  its  foliage  and 
lofty  elevation,  as  well  as  the  wide  extent  of 
its  spreading  summit,  are  greatly  contrasted 
with  the  naked,  woodless  plains  of  that  river, 
which  continue  uninterruptedly  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  a  tract  over  which  the  traveller  seeks 
in  vain  for  shade  or  shelter,  and  where  the 
fuel  requisite  to  cook  his  scanty  meal,  has  to 
be  collected  from  the  accidental  drift  wood 
which  has  been  borne  down  from  the  distant 
mountains  of  its  sources. 

"  The  largest  trunks  of  this  species  that  we 
have  seen,  were  on  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of 
the  Wahlamet,  and  particularly  near  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Tlacamas;  here  we  saw 
trees  from  50  to  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  8  to  16  feet.  It  appears  always 
to  affect  the  drier  and  more  elevated  tracts, 
where  the  soil  is  well  drained. 

"  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple, 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  variety  in  its  tex- 
ture; some  of  it  being  undulated:  or  curled, — 
other  portions  present  the  numerous  concentric 
spots  which  constitute  the  Bird's-eye  Maple; 
and  so  frequent  is  this  structure,  that  nearly 
every  large  tree  which  was  cut  down  afforded 
one  or  other  of  these  varieties  of  wood.  As 
yet,  in  those  remote  and  unsettled  regions,  it 
has  only  afforded  a  beautiful  and  curious  ma- 
terial for  the  gun-stock  of  the  savage  or  the 
j  hunter.    Like  the  Sugar  Maple  also,  it  affords 


an  abundance  of  saccharine  sap,  which  to  an 
infant  settlement,  may  one  day  be  turned  to 
advantage.  As  an  ornamental  plant,  it  stands 
pre-eminent ;  and  from  the  latitude  it  occupies 
it  must  be  entire'v  hardy  in  every  nart  of  Eu- 
rope below  the  latitude  of  60°.  The  young 
trees  are  often  tall,  slender  and  graceful,  and 
when  in  blossom,  which  is  about  the  month  of 
April,  present  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
clad  with  numerous  drooping  racemes  of  ra- 
ther conspicuous  yellowish  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant flowers.  At  an  after  period,  the  spread- 
ing summit  of  deep  green  leaves,  each  near  a 
foot  in  diameter,  affords  an  impervious  and 
complete  shade.  The  fruit  or  carpels  are  also 
larger  than  usual,  and  have  the  remarkable 
character  of  being  cluthed,  even  when  ripe, 
with  strong  hispid  hairs." 

"  Round  Leaved  Maple.  {Acer  Circi- 
natvm.)  This  remarkable  species,  like  the 
preceding,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  district 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Douglas,  between 
the  latitudes  of  43°  and  49°.  .  .  .  The 
stems  arise  in  clusters  of  4  or  5  together,  con- 
joined at  the  root,  from  whence  they  spread 
out  in  wide  curves,  sending  off  slender  spread- 
ing branches,  that  often  on  touching  the  ground 
sti ike  out  roots,  and  giw  rlsj  to  offsets  so  nu- 
merous and  so  entangled,  as  almost  wholly  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  hunter  through  the 
forest :  the  dense  shade  it  also  produces  ex- 
cludes nearly  every  other  vegetable,  and  its 
curved  and  interlaced  trunks,  like  those  of  the 
Mangrove,  form  a  kindred  forest  sometimes  of 
several  acres  in  extent.  It  is  this  singular 
tree,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Large 
Leaved  Maple,  which  on  descending  the  Ore- 
gon, at  the  Lower  Falls,  first  presents  us  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  forest,  and  that  too  of  the 
most  impervious  shade,  and  which  in  low  situ- 
ations, continues  to  accompany  us  even  into 
the  heart  of  the  Pine  forest,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific." 

"  From  the  slender  branches,  the  aborigines 
make  the  hoops  of  their  large  scoop-nets  em- 
ployed in  taking  the  salmon  at  the  rapids,  and 
in  the  contracted  parts  of  the  river  to  which 
they  ascend. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  of  a  delicate 
and  thin  consistence,  and  from  their  nearly 
equal  and  numerous  points,  wiih  the  straight 
direction  of  the  ribs,  present  the  appearance  of 
small  outspread  fans.  At  the  extremities  of 
the  twigs,  when  the  leaves  are  almost  fully 
grown,  in  the  month  of  May,  come  out  the 
scattered  clusters  of  flowers,  which  at  a  little 
distance  appear  red  from  the  colour  of  the 
calyx.  The  fruit  itself,  or  winged  capsules, 
also  appear  of  a  bright  and  lively  red,  and 
have  a  peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  the  wings, 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  peduncle  or 
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flower  stalk,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
of  our  species." 

"  Ccrrant  Leaved  Maple.  (Acer  Tri- 
part  Hum.)  This  singular  shrub,  which  we 
introduce  into  the  Sylva  of  the  United  States, 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Maples,  was 
discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  in 
about  the  latitude  of  40°,  within  the  line  of 
Upper  California,  in  the  narrow  valleys  and 
ravines  occupying  the  lofty  hills  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Bear  River,  which  passes  into  the  lake 
of  Timpanogos.  It  appeared  to  be  a  scarce 
species,  confined  to  an  alpine  region,  for  we 
found,  by  observing  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
that  the  plains  themselves,  stretching  far  and 
wide  like  interminable  meadows  or  steppes, 
were  elevated  between  6  and  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean. 

"  At  a  little  distance,  this  diminutive  species 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  currant  bush  both 
in  the  size  of  ihe  plant  and  by  its  leaves.  It 
formed  small  clumps  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  where  some  moisture  still  remained 
amid  the  drought  which  constantly  prevails 
throughout  the  summer  in  this  western  moun- 
tain tract.  From  the  cool  and  elevated  region 
occupied  by  this  species,  it  is  certain  that  it 
might  be  cultivated  in  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  if  not  of  beauty." 

(To  hecontinued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 
BUDHISJI. 

"  The  numerous  points  of  similarity  between 
the  rites  of  the  Budhists  and  those  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  early  attracted  attention.  The 
monastic  habit,  holy  water,  counting  rosaries 
to  assist  in  prayer,  the  ordinances  of  celibacy 
and  fasting,  and  reciting  masses  for  the  dead, 
worship  of  relics  and  canonization  of  saints, 
are  alike  features  of  both  sects.  Both  burn 
candles  and  incense,  and  bells  are  much  used 
in  their  temples;  both  teach  a  purgatory,  from 
which  the  soul  can  be  delivered  by  prayers, 
and  use  a  dead  language  foriheir  liturgy,  and 
their  priesls  pretend  to  miracles.  These  strik- 
ing resemblances  led  the  Romish  missionaries 
to  suppose,  that  some  of  them  had  been  deriv- 
ed from  ihe  Romanists  or  Syrians,  who  enter- 
ed China  before  the  twelfth  century  :  oihers 
referred  them  to  St.  Thomas,  but  Prcmare 
ascribes  them  to  the  devil,  who  had  thus  imi- 
tated holy  mother  church,  in  order  to  scanda- 
lize and  oppose  its  riles.  But,  as  Davis 
observes,  'To  those  who  admit  that  most  of 
the  Romish  ceremonies  are  borrowed  directly 
from  paganism,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  ac- 
couuling  for  the  resemblance.' 

"The  worship  is  similar  and  equally  im- 
posing. One  eve-wilncss  describes  the  scene 
he  saw  in  a  Budhist  temple  : — '  There  stood 
fourteen  priests,  seven  on  each  side  of  th<* 
altar,  erect,  motionless,  with  clasped  hands 
and  downcast  eyes,  their  shaven  heads  and 
flowing  grey  robes  udding  to  their  solemn  ap- 
pearance.   The  low  and  measured  tones  of 


the  slowly  moving  chant,  they  were  singing, 
might  have  awakened  solemn  emotions,  too. 
Three  priests  kept  time  with  the  music,  one 
beating  an  immense  drum,  another  a  large 
iron  vessel,  and  a  third  a  wooden  ball.  After 
chanting,  they  kneeled  upon  low  stools,  and 
bowed  before  the  colossal  image  of  Budha,  at 
the  same  time,  striking  their  heads  upon  the 
ground.  Then  rising  and  facing  each  other, 
they  began  slowly  chanting  some  sentences, 
and  rapidly  increasing  the  music  and  their 
utterance,  until  both  were  at  the  climax  of 
rapidity,  they  diminished,  in  the  same  way, 
until  they  had  returned  to  the  original  measure. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  number  could 
not  restrain  their  curiosity,  and  even  while 
chanting  and  counting  their  beads,  left  their 
places  to  ask  for  books.  The  whole  service 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  scenes  in  Romish 
chapels  ;  the  shaven  heads  of  the  priests,  their 
long  robes,  mock  solemnity,  frequent  prostra- 
tions, chantings,  beads ;  yea,  and  their  idol 
too,  all  suggested  their  types,  or  their  antitypes 
in  the  apostate  church.' 

"  The  form  of  Budhism  prevailing  among 
the  Mongols  and  Tibetans  differs  more  in  its 
state  and  power,  than  in  its  doctrines.  It  is 
called  Shamanism,  or  the  Yellow  Doctrine, 
from  thecolourof  the  priestly  robes.  The  Dalai 
Lama,  at  H'lassa,  in  the  great  monastery  of 
the  Putala,  is  the  pope  of  the  religion.  Mon- 
golia swarms  with  lamas,  and  the  government 
at  Peking  aids  in  supporting  them,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  sway  more  easily  over  the  tribes. 
The  ritual  of  the  Shamans,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing tenets,  held  and  taught  by  the  lamas,  are 
exhibited,  has  been  translated  by  Newman. 
They  have  ten  principal  precepts,  forming  a 
kind  of  decalogue,  viz. :  1.  Do  not  kill  senti- 
ent beings ;  2.  Do  not  steal  ;  3.  Do  not  mar- 
ry ;  4.  Speak  not  falsely  ;  5.  Drink  not  wine; 
6.  Perfume  not  the  hair  on  the  crown  nor  paint 
the  body  ;  7.  Do  not  behold  songs  or  plays, 
and  perform  none  thyself;  8.  Sit  not  nor  lie 
on  a  high,  large  couch  ;  9.  Do  not  eat  after 
the  time;  10.  Do  not  grasp  hold  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  any  valuable  thing. 

"  The  book  contains  also  twenty-four  sec- 
tions of  directions  as  to  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  in  various  places,  and  before  differ- 
ent persons.  When  using  the  sacred  books, 
the  devotee  must  consider  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  Budha  ;  and  he  is  forbidden  to 
study  books  of  divination,  physiognomy,  me- 
dicine, drawing  lots,  astronomy,  geography, 
alchemy,  charms,  magic,  or  poetry.  A  good 
device,  for  a  religion  of  formality,  to  econo- 
mize time,  and  accommodate  ignorance,  is 
adopted  by  the  lamas;  which  is,  to  write  the 
prayers  on  a  piece  of  pappr,  and  fasten  them 
to  a  wheel,  carried  round  by  the  wind.  Chests 
are  also  set  up  in  temples,  having  prayers  for 
worshippers  engraved  on  the  outside,  in  large 
letters,  and  the  prayer  is  [considered  to  be] 
repeated,  as  often  as  the  wind  or  the  hand  re- 
volves the  wheel  or  chest.  The  lamas  exert 
a  great  influence  through  their  incantations 
and  demoniacal  exhibitions,  and  no  intelligent 
or  educated  class  interposes. 

"  The  hold  of  the  Budhists  upon  the  mass 
of  Chinese,  consists  far  more  in  the  position 
they  occupy,  in  relation  to  the  rite  performed 


in  honour  of  the  dead,  than  in  their  temples  i 
and  tenets.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera-  | 
lion  of  the  real  religion  of  the  Chinese  ;  that  I 
in  which,  more  than  anything  else,  they  trust,  j 
and  to  which  they  look  for  consolation  and 
reward, — the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors.  ! 
The  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  the  ceremo-  | 
nial  of  the  state  religion,  exhibit  the  specula.  |> 
live,  intellectual  dogmas  of  the  Chinese;  the  h 
tenets  of  Lautsz',  and  the  sorcery  and  invoca-  f 
tions  of  his  followers,  may  be  regarded  as  the  [ti 
marvellous  and  subtle  part  of  the  popular  jl 
creed  ;  while  the  idle,  shaven  priest  of  Budha  i 
impersonates  its  sensual  and  scheming  fea-  j ' 
tures.  But  the  heart  of  the  nation  reposes  j 
more  upon  the  rites,  offered  at  the  family:l 
shrine,  to  the  two  '  living  divinities,'  who  pre-  III 
side  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors,  than  to  all  the  il 
rest.  : 

"This  sort  of  family  worship  has  beenfi 
popular  in  other  countries,  but  in  no  part  of 
the  world  has  it  reached  the  consequence  it 
has  received  in  Eastern  Asia.    Every  natural  1 
feeling,  indeed,  serves  to  strengthen  it,  when 
once  it  becomes  common.    Who  so  likely  to  if 
watch  over  their  children,  protect  from  harm,! 
and  rescue  from  danger,  cure  in  sickness  andj 
preserve  in  health,  prosper  in  business  and! 
succour  in  poverty,  as  those  who  had  perform- If 
ed  these  kindly  offices,  when  they  were  alive, | : 
and  around  whom  the  best  affections  of  the| 
heart  are  entwined?    That  the  worship  ren-| 
dered  to  their  ancestors,  by  the  Chinese,  is  j 
idolatrous,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  forms, 
one  of  the  subtlest  phases  of  idolatry — essen-. 
tially  evil,  with  the  guise  of  goodness — ever  ! 
established  among  men. 

"  The  ceremonies  practised  on  the  deceaselli 
of  a  person,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun-| 
try;  though  they  are  not  necessarily  elaborate! 
or  expensive  anywhere,  and  all  the  important 
ones  can  be  performed  by  the  poorest.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fuhkien  put  a  piece  of  silver  in 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  person,  and  carefully|| 
cover  his  nose  and  ears.    Scarcely  is  he  dead,! 
when  they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  facilw 
tate  the  exit  of  the  spirits  proceeding  from  hisi 
body  ;  of  which,  they  imagine,  each  person! 
possesses  seven  animal  senses,  which  die  with! 
him,  and  three  souls — one  of  which  enters] 
elvsium  and  receives  judgment,  another  abides! 
with  the  tablet,  and  a  third  dwells  in  the  tomb.l 
The  popular  ideas,  regarding  their  fate,  varyl 
so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  na-| 
tional  faith  in  this  respectf   Transmigration  is tj 
more  or  less  believed  in  ;  but  the  detail  of  I hetl 
changes  the  good  or  evil  spirit  undergoes,  be<| 
fore  it  is  absorbed  in  Budha,  varies  ad  UbitumX 
almost  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worship-l 
per.    Those  who  are  sent  to  hell,  pass  throughl 
every  form  of  suffering,  inflicted  upon  theml 
by  hideous  monsters,  and  are  at  last  released,! 
to  wander  about  as  houseless  demons,  to  tor-I 
mcnt  mankind,  or  vex  themselves  in  the  body 
of  animals  and   reptiles.    When  the  priests! 
come,  the  corpse  is  laid  out,  upon  the  floor,  it 
the  principal  room,  and  a  tablet  set  up  by  its 
side;  a  table  is  near,  on  which  are  placec 
meats,  lamps,  and  incense.    While  the  priestsn 
are  reciting  prayers,  to  deliver  the  soul  frorr  j 
purgatory  and  hell,  they  occasionally  call  or  I 
all  present  to  weep  and  lament;  and  on  these  I 
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ccasions,  the  females  of  the  household  are 
particularly  clamorous  in  their  grief,  alter- 
v|''t[4hately  uttering  the  most  doleful  accents,  and 
i'Mljthen  tittering  wilh  some  of  the  new  comers. 
lrasli|Papers  having  figures  on  them,  and  Peter's 
'  a»i  pence,  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  are 
*s  burned  ;  while  lanterns,  instead  of  the  common 
:re|w  red  ones ;  and  a  slip  of  paper,  containing  the 
«ula|name  and  titles,  age,  &c,  of  the  dead,  are 
hung  up  at  the  door ;  a  mat  porch  is  put  up  for 
the  musicians  and  the  priests.  The  soul,  hav- 
ng  crossed  the  bridge  leading  out  of  hell,  with 
Vk  [he  aid  of  the  priests,  gets  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
western  heavens. 

Previous  to  burial,  a  lucky  place  for  in- 
terment— if  the  family  have  moved  away  from 
its  paternal  sepulchre — must  be  found.  The 
body  is  coffined,  soon  after  death,  arrayed  in 
the  most  splendid  habiliments  the  family  can 
afford  ;  a  fan  is  put  in  one  hand,  and  a  prayer 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  the  other.  The  form 
of  a  Chinese  coffin  resembles  the  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  the  boards  are  three  or  four  inches 
»liti  thick,  and  rounded  on  top — from  whence  a 
coffin  is  called  '  longevity  boards' — making  a 
J  very  substantial  case.  When  the  corpse  is 
put  in,  it  is  laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  or  cotton,  or 
covered  with  quick-lime,  and  the  edges  of  the 
lid  are  closed  with  mortar  in  the  groove,  and 
aliti  the  coffin  varnished,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  the 
jfiaf  house  before  burial.  The  Chinese  often  ex- 
pend large  sums  in  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  a  coffin,  during  their  lifetime:  the 
cheapest  are  from  $5  to  $10,  and  upwards,  to 
$500  ;  and  even  $1000  or  $2000,  according 
to  the  materials  and  ornamenting. 

"  The  bodies  of  deceased  persons  are  some- 
times kept,  in  or  about  the  house,  for  many 
years,  and  incense  burned  before  them,  morn- 
ing and  evening:  they  are  placed  either  on 
trestles  near  the  doorway,  and  protected  by  a 
covering,  in  the  principal  hall,  or  in  the  ances- 
tral chamber;  where  they  remain  until  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  improve,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  bury  the  remains,  or  a  lucky  place  is 
found,  or  until  opportunity  and  means  allow 
the  survivors  to  lay  them  in  the  patrimonial 
sepulchre. 

"  The  lineal  relatives  of  the  deceased  are 
informed,  at  the  time,  of  his  death,  and  as 
many  as  can  do  so,  repair  to  the  house,  to 
condole  with  and  assist  the  family.  The  eld- 
est son  or  the  nearest  descendant  repairs  to  an 
adjoining  river  or  well,  with  a  bowl  in  his 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  two  relatives,  to 
S  buy  water,'  with  money  which  he  carries  and 
throws  into  it:  with  this  water,  he  washes  the 
corpse  before  it  is  dressed.  The  sons  of  the 
deceased  are  frequently  sent  around  to  relatives 
and  friends,  to  solicit  subscriptions,  to  buy  a 
grave,  hire  mourners,  or  provide  a  suitable 
sacrifice.  The  coffin  is  sometimes  seized  or 
attached,  by  creditors,  to  compel  the  relatives 
to  collect  a  sum  to  release  it;  and  instances  of 
sons  are  mentioned,  who  have  sold  themselves 
into  slavery,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  bury 
their  parents. 

"  Burial  places  are  selected  by  geomancers  ; 
who,  if  the  family  be  rich,  protract  their  deci- 
sion to  a  tedious  length.  The  doctrines  of  the 
'  Wind  and  Water  Rules,'  are  as  ridiculous  a 
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farrago  of  nonsense,  superstition,  and  craft,  as 
have  ever  held  sway,  over  the  human  mind, 
in  any  country  or  age;  and  it  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  melancholy  to  see  a  people  like 
the  Chinese  so  completely  befooled  by  them. 
The  professors  of  the  art  are  usually  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines  of  the  Budhists  and  Ra- 
tionalists, have  a  smattering  of  medicine  and 
astronomy,  and  join  thereto  almost  any  hocus- 
pocus  they  please. 

"  Care  is  taken  to  choose  a  spot  which  the 
water  cannot  reach  ;  and,  at  the  South,  unculti- 
vated hills  are  selected,  because  they  are  dry, 
and  the  white  ants  will  not  attack  the  coffin  ; 
but  at  the  North,  where  ants  are  unknown,  the 
dead  are  buried  in  fields  and  cultivated  land. 
They  are  nowhere  collected  in  grave-yards,  in 
cities  or  temples,  as  is  the  practice  in  Western 
countries;  where  sometimes  the  living  are 
jeoparded,  to  honour  the  dead. 

"  The  form  of  the  grave  is  frequently  that 
of  a  huge  arm  chair  :  the  back  is  the  place  for 
the  tombstone,  while  the  body  is  interred  in 
the  seat,  the  sides  of  which  are  built  round 
with  masonry  and  approach  each  other  in 
front.  The  position  is  thought  to  be  the  bet- 
ter, if  it  command  a  good  view;  as  the  spirit 
of  the  defunct  will  be  better  satisfied.  Some 
of  the  graves  occupy  many  hundred  square 
feet — the  lot  being  defined  by  a  low  stone, 
bearing  two  characters,  importing  whose  hovse 
it  is  ;  and  large  sums  are  expended  by  the 
rich,  upon  the  sculpture  and  building  of  the 
tomb.  One,  near  Sungkiang  fu,  was  situated 
on  a  hill-side,  to  be  reached  by  a  stone  stair- 
way, on  each  side  of  which  were  statues  of 
goals,  dogs,  cats,  horses  ready  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  lastly,  two  gigantic  priests,  a 
pair  of  each:  the  tomb  itself  was  hidden  from 
view  by  trees. 

"  Tbe  shapes  of  graves  vary  most  at  the 
North,  some  of  them  being  conical  mounds, 
planted  with  shrubs  or  flowers;  others,  made 
of  mason  work,  shaped  like  little  houses  ; 
others,  mere  square  tombs  or  tumuli ;  and  not 
a  few  coffins  are  laid  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
seldom  the  Chinese  hew  graves  out  of  the  rock 
or  dig  large  vaults;  their  care  is  to  make  a 
showy  grave,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
venient one,  for  performing  the  prescribed 
rites. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend."  - 

Macanlay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  214.) 

It  so  happens,  that  the  patient  and  pains- 
taking Thomas  Clarkson  has  given  in  his  Life 
of  William  Penn,  a  circumstantial  narrative 
of  these  very  transactions,  drawn  evidently 
from  the  same  sources  as  Macaulay's,  and 
bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  scrupulous 
accuracy.  As  the  subject  is  one  which  close- 
ly concerns  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  we  shall  re-publish,  long  as  it  is,  the 
statement  of  Clarkson — a  somewhat  dull  and 
prolix  writer,  but  happily  for  the  cause  of 
Truth — one  unambitious  of  writing  philosophi- 
cal histories. 

"  At  Oxford  they  came  in  together ;  and 


here  William  Penn  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  not  only  his  courage,  but  his  consist- 
ency in  those  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  he  had  defended  during  his  whole  life. 
When  the  King's  Declaration  before  mentioned 
came  out,  some  of  the  Bishops,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  gained  over  by  the  Court, 
set  on  foot  addresses  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty 
for  the  promise  he  had  made  in  that  Declara- 
tion of  supporting  the  Church  of  England, 
'  though,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  'it  was  visible 
that  their  intent  was  to  destroy  the  Church.' 
Among  these  was  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  an  Independent,  and  was  now 
suspected  of  Popish  principles.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  obliging  this  prelate  in  his  turn ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  on  his  visit  to  Ox- 
ford at  this  lime,  he  recommended  him  (the 
election  of  Dr.  Hough  having  been  unjustly 
pronounced  null  and  void)  as  a  fit  person  to 
rill  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College.  To 
support  him  more  effectually,  the  king  ordered 
the  Fellows  of  that  College  to  attend  him. 
They  came  accordingly,  but  could  not  agree 
to  his  recommendation.  The  king,  however, 
would  neither  hear  them  speak,  nor  receive  a 
petition  to  the  contrary,  but  dismissed  them, 
commanding  them  to  return  and  elect  the 
bishop  immediately.  In  consequence  of  this 
they  withdrew,  but  on  the  same  evening  re- 
turned, and  each  gave  in  his  own  answer  in 
writing.  There  were  twenty  present.  Nine- 
teen of  them,  it  appears,  stated,  that  they  could 
not  in  conscience  comply  wilh  the  king's  re- 
quest. Only  one  gave  a  dubious  answer. 
This  happened  on  the  Sunday  night.  Next 
morning  William  Penn  was  on  horseback 
ready  to  leave  Oxford  ;  but  knowing  what  had 
taken  place,  he  rode  up  to  Magdalen  College, 
and  conversed  with  the  Fellows  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  this  conversation  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter, and  desired  them  to  present  it  to  the  king, 
and  then  took  his  departure.  In  this  letter  he 
signified  to  His  Majesty,  as  mildly  as  he  could, 
his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Sykes,  in  relating  this  anecdote  of 
William  Penn  by  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  who 
was  then  absent,  mentions  that  Mr.  Penn, 
'  after  some  discourse  with  the  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  wrote  a  short  letter  directed  to 
the  king.  He  wrote  to  this  purpose: — that 
their  case  was  hard,  and  that  in  their  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  yield  obedience 
tvithovt  breach  of  their  oaths.'  Mr.  Creech 
also,  who  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  same  event  to  the  same  per- 
son, said  that  '  Mr.  Penn,  the  Quaker,  with 
whom  he  dined  the  day  before  and  had  a  long 
discourse  concerning  the  college,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  intimating 
that  such  mandates  were  a  force  on  conscience, 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  his  other  gracious 
indulgencies?  In  this  account  Sewel,  who 
was  then  in  correspondence  with  William 
Penn,  and  who  knew  almost  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  him  as  it  happened,  agrees  in  a  striking 
manner.  Sewel,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
never  seen  the  letters  either  of  Dr.  Sykes  or 
Mr.  Creech,  for  they  were  not  made  public  till 
long  after  his  death  ;  and  yet  in  his  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers,  he 
writes  thus  :  '  It  caused  no  small  fermentation 
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in  the  minds  of  people,  when  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  were  by  the  king's 
order  dispossessed  to  make  way  (or  Roman- 
ists. This  was  such  a  gross  usurpation,  that 
William  Penn,  who  had  ready  access  to  the 
king,  and  who  endeavoured  to  get  the  penal 
laws  and  tests  abrogated,  thinking  it  possible 
to  find  out  a  way  whereby  to  limit  the  Papists 
so  effectually  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
prevail,  did  for  all  that  not  omit  to  blame  this 
usurpation  at  Oxford,  and  to  tell  the  king,  that 
it  was  an  act  which  could  not  injustice  be  de- 
fended, since  the  general  liberty  of  conscience 
did  not  allow  of  depriving  any  of  their  pro- 
perty, who  did  what  they  ought  to  do,  as  the 
Fellows  of  the  said  college  appeared  to  have 
done.' 

"  William  Penn,- having  left  the  above  letter 
for  the  king,  took  his  departure  home.  The 
affair,  however,  with  respect  to  the  president- 
ship of  the  college,  was  not  settled,  neither  was 
it  settled  as  it  related  to  William  Penn.  The 
Fellows  remained  resolute,  and  the  king  angry. 
At  length  the  king  took  his  departure  also. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  reported,*  that  His  Ma- 
jesty  had  issued  an  order  to  proceed  against 
the  college  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.  This 
report  was  strengthened  by  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Bailey,  one  of  the  senior  Fellows,  in 
which  the  writer  said,  that  he  addressed  him 
out  of  a  compassionate  concern  for  him  and 
his  brethren,  to  persuade  them  either  to  comply 
with  His  Majesty's  letters  mandatory,  or  to 
think  of  some  expedient  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  college  and  themselves,  that  the  order  for 
the  quo  warranto  against  the  college  might  be 
recalled  before  it  was  too  late.  The  writer 
also  suggested  to  him  and  his  brethren  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  concession  to  the  king  for  their 
past  conduct. 

"  As  this  letter  was  sent  without  any  sig- 
nature to  it,  the  author  was  not  known.  Dr. 
Bailey,  however,  chose  to  attribute  it  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  this  expressly  on  account  of 
the  benevolent  object  it  had  in  view.  He 
therefore  ventured  to  answer  it,  as  if  it  had 
actually  come  from  the  latter.  This  was  on 
the  third  of  October.  '  The  paper  inclosed,' 
says  the  Doctor  to  William  Penn,  '  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter,  which  by  the  charitable  purpose  of 
it  seems  to  be  written  by  you,  who  have  alrea- 
dy been  so  kind  as  to  appear  in  our  behalf, 
and  are  reported  by  all  who  know  you,  to 
employ  much  of  your  time  in  doing  good  to 
mankind,  and  using  your  credit  with  His 
Majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any  wrong  im- 
pressions given  him  of  his  conscientious  sub- 
jects ;  and,  when  his  justice  and  goodness  have 
born  thereby  abused,  to  reconcile  the  persons 
injured  to  His  Majesty's  favour,  and  secure 
them  by  it.  from  oppression  and  injustice.  In 
this  confidence  I  presume  to  make  application 
to  you.' — After  this  the  Doctor  stated  the  me- 
rits of  the  case,  and  solicited  his  mediation  to 
restore  him  and  his  brethren  to  His  Majesty's 
good  opinion. 

"  It  is  not  known  whether  William  Penn 
ever  wrote  the  one  or  answered  the  other  let- 
ter. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  college, 
still  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  writ  as  before 


»  See  VVilmot's  Life  of  Dr.  Hough. 


mentioned,  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  his 
influence  with  the  king,  and  therefore  sent  a 
deputation  of  five  persons,  Hough,  Hunt,  Ham: 
mond,  Young,  and  Cradock,  to  Windsor,  where 
he  then  was,  to  ask  his  interference  in  their 
behalf.  An  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  given  by  Dr. 
Hough  in  a  letter  to  a  relation,  which  he  wrote 
on  the  evening  after  it  had  taken  place. 

"  It  appears  by  this  letter,  that  -  William 
Penn  gave  them  two  interviews,  which  toge- 
ther lasted  about  three  hours.  In  the  first  he 
'  began  by  stating  to  them  the  great  concern 
he  had  for  the  welfare  of  their  college,  the 
many  efforts  he  had  made  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  king,  and  the  great  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  and  actions  ;  that  he  thought  nothing 
in  this  world  was  worth  a  trick,  or  any  thing 
sufficient  to  justify  collusion  or  deceitful  arti- 
fice.'— Upon  the  delegates  telling  him  that  they 
relied  upon  his  sincerity,  he  gave  them  an  his- 
torical account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
king  ;  assured  them  that  it  was  not  Popery, 
but  Property,  that  began  it ;  that,  however 
people  were  pleased  to  call  him  Papist,  he  was 
a  dissenting  Protestant;  and  that  he  dissented 
from  Papists  in  almost  all  those  points  wherein 
they  (the  delegates)  differed  from  them,  and 
in  many  wherein  they  (the  delegates)  and  the 
Papists  agreed.  The  first  interview  seems  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  preliminaries  of  this 
sort. 

"  In  the  second  he  told  them,  he  wished 
with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  sooner  concern- 
ed himself  in  their  business,  for  he  owned  to 
them  he  feared  they  had  come  too  late.  He 
would  use,  however,  his  endeavours;  and  if 
they  were  unsuccessful,  they  (the  delegates) 
must  attribute  it  to  want  of  power  in  him,  and 
not  of  good  will  to  serve  them.  Upon  this  it 
was  stated,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  serve 
them  would  be  to  give  His  Majesty  a  true  state 
of  the  case,  which  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
His  Majesty  had  never  received.  They  then 
presented  him  with  certain  papers  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  receiving  them,  he  read  them  at- 
tentively ;  and  after  making  objections,  which 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Hough,  he  promised 
faithfully  to  read  every  word  to  the  king,  un- 
less be  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  for- 
bear. He  said,  however,  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  resolved  upon  against  the  col- 
lege were  such  as  the  king  thought  would  take 
effect,  but  he  himself  knew  nothing  in  parti- 
cular. 

"After  this  the  illness  of  Bishop  Parker 
(whom  the  king  had  nominated  to  the  presi- 
dentship) became  a  subject  of  conversation  ; 
when  William  Penn  observed  with  a  smile, 
that,  if  he  were  to  die,  Dr.  Hough  (who  had 
been  elected  but  displaced)  might  be  made 
bishop.  Hough  replied,  he  had  no  ambition 
above  the  post  in  which  he  was  ;  and  that, 
having  never  been  conscious  to  himself  of  any 
disloyalty  towards  his  Prince,  he  could  not 
but  wonder  what  it  was  should  make  him  so 
much  more  incapable  of  serving  His  Majesty 
in  the  college,  than  those  His  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  recommend.  William  Penn 
said,  that  Majesty  did  not  love  to  he  thwarted, 
and  after  so  long  a  dispute  they  could  not  ex- 
pect to  -be  restored  to  the  king's  favour  with- 


out making  some  concessions.  Hough  told 
him  in  reply,  that  they  were  ready  to  make  all 
that  were  consistent  with  honesty  and  con- 
science; but  that  they  were  justified  in  all 
that  had  been  done  by  their  oaths  and  sta-  f 
tutes,  besides  which  they  had  a  religion  to 
defend.  The  Papists  had  already  gotten  ! 
Christ  Church  and  University  Colleges.  The 
present  struggle  was  for  Magdalen,  and  in  a  ' 
short  time  they  threatened  they  would  have 
the  rest.  Upon  this  WHIiam  Penn  replied 
with  vehemence  thus  :  '  That,'  says  he,  '  they 
shall  never  have,  assure  yourselves.  If  once 
they  proceed  so  far,  they  will  quickly  find 
themselves  destitute  of  their  present  assistance. 
For  my  part,  1  have  always  declared  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  preferments  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  put  into  any  other  hands  but  such  as 
they  at  present  are  in;  but  I  hope  you  would 
not  have  the  two  Universities  such  invincible 
bulwarks  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  none  ] 
but  they  must  be  capable  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren a  learned  education.  1  suppose  two  or 
three  colleges  will  content  the  Papists.  Christ 
Church  is  a  noble  structure  ;  University  is  a 
pleasant  place,  and  Magdalen  College  is  a 
comely  building.' 

"  Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  this 
rather  abruptly  ;  for  the  delegates  began  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  interview.  They  thought, 
strange  to  relate,  that  William  Penn  had  been 
rambling,  and,  because  he  spoke  doubtfully 
about  the  success  of  his  intended  efforts,  and 
of  the  superior  capacity  of  the  Established 
Clergy  that  they  alone  should  monopolize  edu- 
cation, that  his  language  was  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  sincere!  How  this  could  have 
come  into  their  heads,  except  from  the  terror 
into  which  the  situation  of  the  college  had 
thrown  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive:  for 
certainly  William  Penn  was  as  explicit  as  any 
man  could  have  been  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  informed  them  that,  after  repeat- 
ed efforts  with  the  king,  he  feared  they  had 
come  too  late,  and  that  the  king  expected  that 
the  measures  he  had  taken  would  prove  effec- 
tual. This  was  plain  language.  He  inform- 
ed them  again,  that  he  would  make  another 
trial  with  the  king;  that  he  would  read  their 
papers  to  him,  unless  peremptorily  commanded 
to  forbear;  but  that,  if  he  failed,  they  must 
attribute  his  want  of  success  not  lo  his  want 
of  will  but  to  his  want  of  power.  This,  though 
expressive  of  his  doubts  and  fears,  was  but  a 
necessary  caution,  when  his  exertions  had 
already  failed  ;  and  it  was  still  more  necessary, 
when  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that,  though 
the  king  had  a  regard  for  him,  and  was  glad 
to  employ  him  as  tin  instrument  in  forwarding 
his  public  views,  yet  that  he  would  not  gratify 
him  where  his  solicitations  diiectly  opposed 
them.  That  William  Penn  did  afterwards 
make  a  trial  with  the  king  to  serve  the  college 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  no  instance  can 
be  produced  wherein  he  ever  forfeited  his  word 
or  broke  his  promise;  but  all  trials  with  this 
view  must  of  necessity  have  been  ineffectual. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  had  already  deter- 
mined the  point  in  question,  and  what  had 
been  deemed  necessary  as  political  conduct 
was  not  to  be  prevented  by  private  interference 
or  intercession  ;  for  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
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commissionors  went  down  to  Oxford  for  the 
ptirpsse  of  carrying  'he  king's  views  into  effect ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  after  a 
noble  resistance  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hough  and 
almost  all  the  Fellows,  both  he  and  they  were 
displaced  ;  though  afierwards,  when  the  king 
began  to  see  the  impolicy  of  this  and  other  ol 
his  unjust  proceedings,  they  were  restored." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

HOW  SOFTLY  ON  THE  BRUISED  HEART. 

BY  C.  D.  STUART. 

How  softly  on  the  bruised  heart 

A  word  of  kindness  falls, 
And  to  the  dry  and  parched  soul 

The  moist'ning  tear-drop  calls, 
O,  it  they  knew,  who  walk  the  Earth 

'Mid  sorrow,  grief  and  pain, 
The  power  a  word  of  kindness  hath, 

'Twere  Paradise  again. 

The  weakest  and  the  poorest,  may 

This  simple  pittance  give, 
And  bid  delight  to  withcr'd  hearts 

Return  again  and  live; 
O,  what  is  lite,  if  love  be  lost? 

If  man's  unkind  to  man — 
Or  what  the  heaven  that  waits  beyond 

This  brief  and  mortal  span  ? 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea 

In  mimic  glory  shine, 
So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 

Reflect  their  source  divine  ; 
O,  then,  be  kind,  whoe'er  thou  art 

That  breathest  mortal  breath, 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life, 

And  sweeten  even  death. 


From  the  London  Baptist  Magazine. 

"I  WILL  ARISE  AND  GO  UNTO  MY  FA- 
THER." 

When  burdened  is  my  breast, 
When  friendless  seems  my  lot, 

When  earth  affords  no  rest, 
And  refuge  I  have  not ; 

Father!  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me, 

I  will  arise  and  come  to  thee. 

When  conscience  thunders  loud, 

When  sins  in  dread  array 
Upon  my  memory  crowd, 

And  fill  me  with  dismay  ; 
E'en  then,  there  yet  is  hope  for  me, 
Father  !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  thee. 

When  I  have  wandered  far, 

Along  the  downward  road, 
And  mountains  seem  to  bar 

My  turning  back  to  God ; 
Yet  glancing  once  on  Calvary, 
Father !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  thee." 

And  if  I  am  a  child, 

But  have  backslidden  still, 
And  filled  with  projects  wild 

Have  followed  my  own  will ; 
Yet,  penitent,  resolved  I'll  be, 
Father !  to  rise  and  come  to  thee. 

With  broken  heart  and  sad, 

I  will  retrace  my  way,' 
And  though  my  case  is  bad, 

Thy  mercy  is  my  stay  ; 
With  Jesus's  blood  my  only  plea, 
Father  !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  thee. 

And  thou  in  love  wilt  turn 
To  thy  poor  rebel  child  ; 


Nor  let  thine  anger  burn, 

Though  sin  my  heart  beguiled  ; 
Thy  voice  shall  greet  me  graciously, 
Arise  !  arise  !  and  come  to  me. 

And  when  my  cheek  turns  pale, 
And  when  I  sink  in  death, 

Though  heart  and  flesh  may  fail, 
With  my  expiring  breath 

I'll  whisper,  Jesus  died  for  me  ; 

Father  !  I  rise  and  come  to  thee. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  213  ) 

On  the  18lh  of  the  month  John  Smith  felt 
a  concern  to  go  upon  deck.  He  did  so,  and 
was  peaceful  whilst  there,  yet  let  in  reason- 
ings as  though  he  was  not  in  his  place,  and  so 
returned  below.  Here  he  soon  became  un- 
easy, and  fell  a  requisition  of  duty  to  go  up 
again.  He  was  then  again  easy,  but  soon 
got  to  reasoning  against  being  there,  and  went 
down  a  second  lime.  Now  feeling  sorrowful, 
it  was  said  in  his  heart,  '  Thou  knowest  where 
to  get  relief.'  At  this  he  immediately  went 
upon  deck.  After  a  lime  the  lieutenant  who 
was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  said  to  the 
boatswain,  who  was  on  the  main  deck,  "  Have 
you  made  the  Quaker  work  yet  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "  No."  "Why?"  "For  want  of  your 
order."  The  lieutenant  threw  him  his  cane 
and  said,  "  There  is  my  order."  The  boat- 
swain took  the  cane  and  began  to  beat  John 
so  fiercely  about  the  head,  as  soon  to  beat  the 
hat  to  pieces.  The  lieutenant  now  ordered  the 
poor  sufferer  to  be  placed  at  the  geers,  and  the 
cat  and  nine  lails  brought  out.  John  was  ta- 
ken to  the  geers  and  made  to  kneel  down  to 
receive  the  punishment.  He  was  freely  given 
up  to  suffer,  and  lelt  the  spirit  of  supplicaiion, 
moving  him  to  pray  for  those  who  were  per- 
secuting him,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.  His  life  was  not 
dear  to  him  at  that  time,  for  the  wicked  con- 
versation of  those  about  him  was  burdensome 
to  him,  and  he  felt  a  willingness  to  die  if  the 
testimony  of  Truth  should  require  such  a  sac- 
rifice. Whether  his  prayer  was  vocal  or  not, 
he  does  not  inform  us,  but  the  persecuting 
lieulenant  changed  his  mind,  and  the  flogging 
was  not  given. 

The  captain  soon  sent  for  him  and  his  com- 
panion, and  on  observing  his  hat,  demanded 
how  it  came  to  be  so  torn.  He  meekly  an- 
swered, it  was  done  at  the  boatswain's  plea- 
sure. The  captain  of  another  man-of-war  was 
present,  who  with  an  oath  declared  he  would 
kill  them  as  soon  as  he  would  kill  a  French- 
man. No  further  punishment  was  bestowed 
upon  him  at  that  time,  but  the  boatswain's 
mate,  a  rough,  wicked  man,  taking  John  by 
the  shoulders,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  stay 
between  decks,  adding,  "  You  have  been  beat- 
en enough  to  kill  an  ox."  John's  meek,  un- 
resisting courage  had  evidently  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  this  man.  John  says, 
"  The  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  I 
enjoyed  in  this  time  of  my  suffering,  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  expressed  in  words." 

The  vessel  they  were  in,  sailed  several  times 
to  Brest  on  the  French  coast,  in  company  with 


a  large  portion  of  the  English  fleet,  the  officers 
of  which  wished  to  lernpt  I  he  French  lo  come 
out  with  their  fleet  to  battle,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Once  whilst  at  Torbay,  John  asked 
the  captain  to  set  them  at  liberty.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  if  they  would  work.  The 
prisoners  were  not  easy  to  comply  ;  they  lelt 
it  would  be  wrong,  and  deemed  the  caplain 
meant  toensnare  ihem.  John  says,  "Through 
the  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness  to  us,  we  were 
preserved  from  their  snares,  and  found  his 
pure  peace  and  presence  to  be  with  us  in  a 
large  manner.  In  the  greatest  of  our  suffer- 
ings and  trials  he  was  near,  and  in  his  com- 
fortable presence  we  did  rejoice,  that  we  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  lor  Truth's  testimo- 
ny."  At  one  time  he  adds,  "They  sent  for 
me  to  make  points  for  reefing  the  sails,  which 
I  refusing  to  do;  some  mocked  and  scoffed, 
while  others  filled  with  envy  and  malice,  could 
scarce  keep  their  hands  from  me;  and  ihus 
we  passed  through  many  deep  exercises,  look- 
ing every  day  when  we  should  receive  stripes, 
and  sometimes  could  see  nothing  but  death 
before  us.  But  the  Lord  wrought  deliverance 
for  us  in  his  own  way  and  time  beyond  our 
expectation,  and  haih  been  near  for  our  pre- 
servation ;  blessed  be  his  great  name  there- 
fore." 

On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  they  arrived  at 
Plymouth  harbour,  and  the  captain  calling 
them  to  him,  said  they  might  go  on  shore  and 
refresh  themselves  with  their  Friends.  It  was 
meeting  day,  and  they  went  directly  to  meet- 
ing, although  they  were  in  a  poor  dirty  condi- 
tion, having  been  in  the  ship  six  weeks  wiih  no 
change  of  clothing.  They  were  received  by 
Friends  gladly  and  kindly,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  felt  grateful  emolions  to  the 
Lord  their  preserver,  as  they  sat  in  the  assem- 
bly of  those  gathered  to  worship.  Every 
thing  necessary  was  provided  for  them,  word 
having  been  sent  to  Plymouth  to  this  effect  by 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  were 
impressed,  and  by  a  Friend  on  behalf  of  the 
morning  meeiing  at  London.  The  captain  of 
the  man-of-war  said,  that  as  they  were  not  men 
for  his  purpose,  he  gave  them  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  saying  nothing  of  coming  on  board 
again,  but  he  could  not  answer  discharging 
ihem. 

When  well  refreshed,  and  provided  for,  ihey 
travelled  up  to  London,  where  they  lodged 
with  that  honest  old  seaman  Thomas  Luriing. 
After  attending  meetings  in  that  city  diligent ly 
for  four  weeks,  John  Smith  took  passage  in 
a  vessel  bound  for  Philadelphia,  which  cleared 
from  port  about  the  9th  of  Seventh  month. 
Divers  Friends  came  with  ihem  in  the  vessel, 
amongst  others  John  Salkeld  and  wife,  who 
were  removing  to  reside  in  America. 

After  his  return,  John  Smith  soon  married, 
and  settled  near  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  From 
thence  he  removed  into  East  Marlborough 
in  the  year  1713,  where  he  resided  more  than 
forty  years.  Some  years  before  his  close 
he  removed  to  New  Garden,  the  meeting  at 
which  place  he  carefully  attended  when  bless- 
ed with  ability. 

His  Friends  say  of  him  that  he  was  zealous 
for  good  order  and  serviceable  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church.    He  often  spoke  of  the  degene- 
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racy  from  primitive  plainness  conspicuous  ing,  and  to  minister  to  tlieir  needs,  particularly 
amongst  Friends,  both  in  dress  and  address,1  to  such  as  were  travelling  as  ministers  o("  the 
and  the  great  need  of  a  reformation  ;  express-  gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  His  warm  heart- 
ing his  fervent  desires  for  the  restoration  ofed  welcome  is  yet  kindly  remembered  by 
ancient  purity.    He  was  himself  an  example  many  who  made  his  house  their  home  when 


of  plainness,  and  in  conversation  cheerful,  in 
structive  and  edifying.  He  was  often  con- 
cerned to  stir  up  the  negligent  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  /July,  both  as  respected  the 
attendance  of  meetings,  and  humble  waiting 
therein. 

He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  faithful 
Friends,  and  very  cheerfully  entertained  them. 
His  Master  who  supported  him  through  the 
trials  of  his  youth  did  not  forsake  him,  and 
even  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  bore  some  afflict- 
ing dispensations  with  Christian  fortitude, 
looking  to  the  recompense  of  reward.  Thus 
preserved  by  his  Lord,  as  a  fruitful  branch 
green  to  old  age,  he  was  a  comfort  to  his 
friends,  a  refreshing  to  the  church,  and  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  to  the  humble-mind- 
ed believers.  His  ministry  was  lively  to  the 
last,  and  in  great  sweetness  of  spirit,  he  enter- 
ed the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  beyond 
which  he  hoped  to  receive  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  a  mansion  in  everlasting 
blessedness. 

Amongst  the  honest  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism  in  modern  times,  there 
have  been  few  found  more  consistent  than  was 
the  late  Thomas  Waring  of  Nottingham.  He 
shrunk  from  the  friendships, — he  courted  not 
the  honours  of  the  world.  He  walked  in  holy 
humility  under  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  wit- 
nessed its  preserving,  supporting  power.  We 
have  an  anecdote  to  tell  respecting  him,  which 
sets  forth  the  strong  effect  which  Friends'  con- 
sistency in  dress  and  address  has  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  members  of  other  societies 
around  them.  There  is  a  general  respect  for 
consistency,  and  Thomas  Waring  was  respect- 
ed. He  was  concerned  to  speak  a  pure  lan- 
guage ;  he  adhered  to  a  form  of  sound  words, 
— his  yea,  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  When 
quite  young  in  life,  he  submitted  to  the  cross 
in  these  respects,  and  found  peace  as  the  re- 
ward of  obedience.  He  was  occasionally  under 
the  necessity  of  attending  the  court  of  law  in 
his  own  county,  in  which  his  testimony  against 
uncovering  the  head  to  give  honour  to  man, 
brought  him  under  some  trouble.  The  officers 
would  direct  him  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  on 
his  declining  to  comply,  it  would  be  taken  from 
his  head  by  authority  of  the  court.  One  day 
he  entered  the  court  room,  and  whilst  diffident- 
ly remaining  near  the  door,  one  of  the  officers 
came  lo  him  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  a  real 
Quaker?"  Thomas  replied,  "  I  profess  to  be 
a  Quaker."  The  officer  then  added,  "  If  you 
are  a  real  Quaker  you  may  keep  on  your 
hat."  Thomas  then  said,  "  By  what  autho- 
rity dost  thou  give  me  this  information?" 
"  The  court  has  taken  it  into  consideration, 
and  concluded  that  all  who  aie  real  Quakers, 
may  keep  on  their  hats."  The  officer  then 
turned  to  a  member  standing  by,  w  hose  appear* 
once  and  demeanor  were  not  consistent  with 
his  profession,  and  said,  "  But  you  shall  take 
off  your  hal." 

Thomas  Waring  was  a  hospitable  man,  one 
who  loved  to  receive  his  Friends  at  his  dwell- 


in  the  course  of  their  religious  labours  they 
visited  Nottingham.  Some  of  his  neighbours, 
who  beheld  his  hospitality  with  astonishment, 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  filling  so  many  mouths 
would  eat  him  out  of '  house  and  home.'  There 
was  no  narrow-minded  secret  selfishness  in 
him,  to  take  an  alarm  at  the  thought.  He 
knew  how  much  more  important  spiritual 
things  were  than  temporal,  and  he  knew  that 
the  Master's  blessing  often  rested  on  the  cheer- 
ful performance  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He 
knew  from  heartfelt  experience,  that  the  giver 
in  such  cases  was  oftentimes  the  receiver  of  a 
recompense  far  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
bodily  sustenance  and  comforts  bestowed.  Spi- 
ritual blessings  are  not  unfrequeritly  found 
abundantly  to  alight  on  that  family  whose  hos- 
pitable head  draws  thither  the  Lord's  messen- 
gers to  refresh  them  on  their  travels.  The 
parents  grow  rich  spiritually  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties, — the  children  through  the 
Lord's  blessing  on  the  faithful  warnings,  in- 
structive conversation,  and  gospel  labours  of 
the  guests,  often  receive  the  saving  visitations 
of  grace.  Thomas  Waring  was  wont  in  reply 
to  those  who  would  have  him  stint  his  hospi- 
tality, to  ask  them  "  If  they  did  not  know,  that 
where  the  flocks  are  fed,  the  soil  is  enriched?" 

Thomas  Waring  stood  in  the  station  of  an 
elder,  and  was  evidently  anointed  for  that 
service.  He  was  firm  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  through 
the  separation  which  took  place  when  Elias 
Hicks  spread  the  leaven  of  Unitarianism 
amongst  us.  He  knew  Christ  Jesus,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  nothing  deroga- 
ting from  His  holy  character  and  attributes 
could  find  any  sympathy  in  his  mind.  When 
that  storm  had  blown  over,  and  those  who 
contended  for  the  Truth  were  left  at  peace, 
this  faithful  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion, 
soon  perceived  that  a  reaction  was  taking 
place,  and  that  the  Society  was  more  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  doctrinal  belief  and  out- 
ward  views  of  other  professors,  than  it  had 
previously  been.  Elias  had  pressed  far,  very 
far,  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  Truth,  and  some 
were  now  drawing  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
In  honest  integrity  Thomas  stood  against  all 
innovation,  and  opposed  every  appearance  of 
modified  Quakerism  presented  to  him.  Thus 
was  he,  clear-sighted  and  faithful,  labouring  to 
perform  his  duty  even  to  old  age.  Under  a 
painful  cancerous  disease,  he  lingered  long  in 
suffering,  during  which  time  his  patience  and 
resignation  gave  evidence  of  the  Lord's  sus- 
taining presence,  and  of  his  own  growth  in 
grace.  Quietly  and  calmly  he  met  his  end, 
and  seemed  lo  have  a  foresight  of  the  time, 
telling  his  family  the  morning  of  his  departure 
he  believed  he  should  not  see  another  day, 
although  to  outward  appearance  not  so  near 
his  close.  His  family  were  gathered  around 
him,  whilst  he  lay  calm  and  composed,  em- 
ploying the  few  moments  of  consciousness  in 
supplication,  for  himself  and  for  those  he. 


should  leave  behind.  This  done,  his  earthly 
being  was  soon  over,  and  he  was  taken  home 
to  his  rest  in  Jesus.  He  died  First  month  26th, 
1842,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  In  him 
was  exemplified  the  Christian  graces, — love, 
meekness,  faith  unfeigned,  honesty,  integrity, 
firmness.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  held  Third  mo.  14th,  1849, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Cleric. — Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  William  M. 
Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Kite,  William  H.  Brown,  Charles  Evans,  Is- 
rael H.  Johnson,  William  Bettle,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Allen, 
William  L.  Edwards. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  That  during  the  year 
ending  with  Second  month  28th,  1849,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Tracts  have  been  distributed, 
and  that  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  the  Juvenile  books  have  been  sold. 

There  were  on  hand  Third 

month  1st,  1848,  187,629  Tracts. 

Therehave  been  printedsince,  85,673 


273,302 

There  has  been  distributed 

during  the  year,  118,625 


Leaving  on  hand  Third  mo. 

1st,  1849,  154,677 


Of  those  taken  for  distribution  our  monthly 
reports  show,  that  22,127  were  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  adjoining  districts. 

These  were  given  to  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Medical  Colleges,  to  the  occupiers 
of  law  offices,  to  the  frequenters  of  fire-engine 
houses,  to  the  boarders  at  the  Seaman's  Home, 
to  the  seamen,  boatmen,  and  labourers  along 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  wharves,  to  the 
Jews,  to  school  libraries,  to  schools  for  white 
and  coloured  persons,  to  those  who  receive  aid 
at  the  soup-houses,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Moyamcnsing  Prison, 
Blockley  Almshouse,  and  to  the  Christian 
Missionary  Society.  Many  other  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  furnished  with  them,  and  550 
are  noted  as  given  to  soldiers  returned  from 
Mexico. 

For  distribution  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 8594  have  been  taken,  for  New  Jersey 
6873,  for  New  York  1915,  for  the  New  Eng- 
land States  4891,  for  Delaware  573,  for  Mary- 
land 2070,   for  Virginia  2467,  for  North 
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Carolina  564,  for  South  Carolina  855,  for 
Georgia  660,  for  Tennessee  1256,  for  Ohio 
1358,  for  Indiana  2360,  for  Illinois  1163,  for 
the  Western  and  North-western  States  2312. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  have  been 
sent  to  California,  and  1700  to  South  Africa. 
Auxiliaries  have  taken  12,491,  and  6250  have 
been  sold  for  cash. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  prepared  4 
new  Tracts,  viz. 

No.  93,  "  A  Brief  Memoir  of  George  Fox." 
60  pages. 

No.  94,  "  Why  is  a  Man  obliged  to  Pay  his 
Debts."    4  pages. 

No.  95,  "  Honest  Jane  Bawden."  4  pages. 

No.  96,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Riches."  4  pages. 

We  have  added  an  account  of  the  Alligator 
with  suitable  illustrations,  to  our  series  of  Ju- 
venile books ;  and  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  this  part  of  our  concern,  have  been 
for  the  last  few  months  employed  in  selecting 
and  adapting  various  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  reading  books  for 
schools  or  families,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  and  free  from  objectionable  senti- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  edition  of  12,000  of  the  Moral 
Almanac  for  1849,  has  been  disposed  of,  and 
a  committee  has  made  some  selections  towards 
one  for  1850. 

Our  receipts  during  the  past  year  were 
$665.72,  and  our  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  $744.99.  The  balance  in  the 
hand  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  1st  of  the  present 
month  was  $66.42  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of 
debts  for  stereotyping  and  printing  yet  unpaid, 
which  will  absorb  all  this  balance,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  forthcoming  annual 
subscriptions.  We  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  the  fact,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  in- 
duce some  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
annual  subscription,  and  to  give  us  such  dona- 
tions as  their  hearts  may  prompt,  and  their 
menns  justify. 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  places  to 
which  our  tracts  find  access,  and  the  multitude 
of  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  good  is  often  effected  by 
them.  Some  interesting  and  satisfactory  in- 
stances of  this  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Our  publications  are  generally  acceptable  to 
members  of  other  religious  societies,  some  of 
whom  are  amongst  our  most  active  distributors. 
They  find  in  them  illustrated,  the  operation  of 
a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied. Whether  didactically  setting  forth  the 
doctrines  of  our  Society,  giving  narratives  of 
the  lives  and  death  of  its  members,  or  furnish- 
ing accounts  of  those  who  were  not  of  our  fold, 
still  the  tracts  advocate  the  same  universal, 
soul-saving  religion, — Christ  Jesus  the  chief 
corner  stone,  suffering  for  sinners  on  Mount 
Calvary,  offering  his  grace  to  all,  and  by  his 
Light  and  good  Spirit  bringing  the  benefit  of 
his  death  to  the  souls  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  where  there  is  an  ear  to  hear, 
and  a  heart  to  receive  him. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends. 

Josiah  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  13th,  1849. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Faithfulness  in  Persecution. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  the  present 
day  the  amount,  or  to  the  full,  the  severity  of 
the  sufferings  which  Friends  underwent  at  their 
rise.  Their  physical  suffering  must  have  been 
extreme  on  many  occasions — their  provoca- 
tions were  often  such  that  without  the  powerful 
aid  of  Divine  Grace  they  must  have  been' in- 
supportable ;  and  in  all  their  complicated  afflic- 
tions it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  their  faith  was 
always  of  the  greatest  strength,  or  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Holy  Presence  lull  and  completely 
satisfying.  In  looking  into  the  lives  of  many 
of  these  devoted  men  and  comparing  their  trials 
with  those  of  this  day,  ours  seem  to  sink  into 
comparative  nothingness.  Our  ease,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  our  greatest  bane,  and  exposes 
us  to  the  danger  of  abandoning  the  cause  of 
religion  for  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  gratifications  of  mind  and  sense, 
which  money  can  procure. 

After  a  hireling  preacher  had  been  railing 
against  the  Scotch  Friends,  A.  Jaffray  felt  ii 
his  duty  to  go  to  his  meeting,  in  order  to  refute 
his  false  charges.  He  waited  in  the  grave- 
yard until  the  congregation  begun  to  withdraw 
and  then  went  into  the  meeting-house,  and  ad- 
dressed their  minister  in  bold  and  plain  terms 
on  his  unjust  allegations  against  Friends,  made 
when  there  was  no  one  of  them  present  to  re- 
ply. But  as  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  accuser,  he  was  hur- 
ried away  with  great  violence  and  thrust  into 
a  dungeon  vault,  under  one  of  the  aisles  of  the 
building,  and  there  confined  within  two  doors, 
quite  out  of  any  one's  hearing,  and  among  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  from  the  third  day  to  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week ;  when  he  was  re- 
leased by  some  who  had  sorely  beaten  him, 
and  had  become  ashamed  of  their  inhuman 
conduct.  Alexander  Jaffray  was  sustained  ; 
and  dreary  as  such  a  vault  underground  would 
feel,  it  was  made  comfortable  to  him,  by  the 
good  presence  of  his  Lord  ;  but  one  of  his  per- 
secutors was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  pi- 
rate shortly  after,  and  beaten  most  severely, 
beyond  all  the  crew. 

In  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  king's 
counsel  upon  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  Friends 
in  Scotland,  it  is  stated,  that  "by  a  certain 
malicious  barbarity,  shameful  to  be  named 
among  Christians,  they  have  thronged  up  fif- 
teen of  us  in  two  narrow,  stinking  holes,  where 
each  of  us  have  not  so  much  room  as  could 
not  be  denied  us  in  the  grave-yard,  and  so  are 
forced  to  lie  one  above  another  with  boxes." 
As  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  a  chief  instigator 
in  their  sufferings,  Robert  Barclay,  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  showing  in  forcible  language, 
the  antichristian  nature  of  persecution,  and  its 
inconsistency  with  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and 
telling  him  Friends  understood  if  he  opposed 
their  address  it  would  not  be  granted,  and  if 
not,  it  would  not  be  denied.  He  concludes  his 
letter  with  this  bold  declaration, — "  And  thou 
mayest  assure  thyself,  that  the  utmost  rigour 
that  can  be  used  to  us,  shall  never  be  able  to 
make  us  doubt  of,  or  make  us  depart  from  that 
living,  precious  Truth,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
hath  revealed  to  us,  and  by  us  is  embraced — 


nor  yet  frighten  us  from  the  public  profession 
of  it; — yea,  though  we  should  be  pursued  to 
death  itself,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
hope  cheerfully  to  undergo  lor  the  same  ;  and 
we  doubt  not,  but  God  would  out  of  our  ashes 
raise  witnesses,  who  would  outlive  all  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  of  man.  And  albeit  thou 
should  thyself  be  most  inexorable  and  violent 
towards  us,  thou  mightest  assure  thyself,  not 
to  receive  any  evil  from  us  therefor;  who  by 
the  grace  of  God  have  learned  to  svffer  pa- 
tiently, and  with  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  to  pray  lor  and  love  our  enemies.  Yet 
as  thy  so  doing  to  an  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  thy 
reputation,  so  the  God  of  Truth,  whom  we 
serve  with  our  spirits  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  (so  we  leave  it) 
would  certainly  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
avenge  our  quarrel  ;  whose  dreadful  judgments 
should  be  more  terrible  unto  thee,  and  much 
more  justly  to  be  feared,  than  the  violent  as- 
saults or  secret  assassinations  of  thy  other  an- 
tagonists. That  thou  mayest  prevent  both  the 
one  and  the  other  by  a  Christian  moderation, 
suitable  to  the  office  thou  layest  claim  to  is 
the  desire  of  thy  soul's  well  wisher."  R, 
Barclay. 

The  intrepidity  and  firmness,  and  patience 
which  those  men  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Truth,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  observation 
of  their  successors  in  profession.  Persecution 
could  not  shiike  their  faith  in  the  verity  of  the 
doctrines  which  their  Lord  commanded  them 
to  promulgate  ;  and  if  we  are  in  the  same  faith, 
we  shall  leel  equally  bound  to  maintain  them 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  enduring  patiently 
and  steadfastly  the  portion  of  suffering,  which 
every  disciple  must  partake  of,  who  keeps 
faithfully  with  his  Divine  Master. 

The  End  of  Edvcation. — The  multitudes 
think  that  to  educate  a  child,  is  to  crowd  into 
its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  :  to 
teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing  ; 
to  load  the  memory  with  words — to  prepare 
for  the  routine  of  trade.  No  wonder  then,,  that 
they  think  every  body  fit  to  teach.  The  true 
end  of  education  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright 
our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth 
powers  of  thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward 
action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge, 
to  contrive  ;  power  to  gain  and  spread  happi- 
ness. Reading  is  but  an  instrument,  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was 
created  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words, 
dates,  and  facts ;  but  to  be  active  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth.  Accordingly,  education 
should  inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and 
teach  the  process  of  investigation.  A  sound 
logic,  by  which  we  mean  the  science  or  art 
which  instructs  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and 
evidence,  in  the  true  method  of  inquiry  and  the 
sources  of  false  judgment,  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  good  education. — Channing. 

Spirit  of  Prayer. — Prayer  is  not  a  smooth 
expression  nor  a  well  contrived  form  of  words; 
not  the  product  of  a  ready  memory,  or  of  a 
rich  invention  exerting  itself  in  the  perform- 
ance. These  may  draw  a  neat  picture  of  it, 
but  still  the  life  is  wanting.    The  motion  of 
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the  heart  Godwards,  holy  and  divine  affection 
produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  makes  prayer 
re.il  and  lively,  and  acceptable  to  the  living 
God,  to  whom  it  is  presented  ;  the  pouring  out 
of  thy  heart  to  him  who  made  it,  and  therefore 
hears  it  and  understands  what  it  speaks,  and 
how  it  is  moved  and  affected  in  calling  on  him. 
Jt  is  not  the  gilded  paper  and  good  writing  of 
a  peiiiion  that  prevails  with  a  king,  but  ihe 
moving  sense  of  it.  And  to  that  King  who 
discerns  the  heart,  heart-sense  is  the  sense  of 
all,  and  that  which  only  he  regards.  He  lis- 
tens to  hear  what  speaks,  and  takes  all  as  no- 
thing  where  that  is  silent.  All  other  excel- 
lence in  prayer  is  but  the  outside  and  fashion 
of  it;  this  is  the  life  of  it. — Leighton. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  31,  1849. 


A  subscriber,  a  business  man  himself,  has 
forwarded  to  us  a  slip  containing  the  annexed 
official  document,  in  the  belief  that  its  inser- 
tion will  be  useful  and  acceptable  to  business 
men  in  general. 

From  the  National  Intellgencer. 

"Notice  to  the  Public  and  Instructions  to 
Postmasters,  Relative  to  the  Rating  of  Let- 
ters, the  Return  of  Dead  Letters,  Transient. 
Newspapers,  and  the  Postmarking  of  Let- 
ters conveyed  by  the  British  and  United 
States  International  Mails. 

"  Hereafter,  when  a  letter  exceeds  an  ounce 
in  weight,  but  does  not  exceed  two  ounces,  it 
will  be  rated  with  four  charges  of  single  post- 
age; when  it  exceeds  two  ounces,  but  does  not 
exceed  three,  it  will  be  rated  with  six  charges 
of  single  postage;  and  so  on,  there  being  a 
single  postage  for  the  first  half  ounce,  a  double 
charge  for  the  first  ounce,  and  two  addiiional 
charges  for  each  succeeding  ounce,  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce,  beyond  the  first  ounce.  This  is 
ordered  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1849. 

"  And,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  act,  it  is 
required  that  letters  which  are  refused  at  the 
office  of  delivery,  by  the  parties  addressed,  and 
letters  which,  for  any  other  cause,  cannot  be 
delivered  to  said  parties,  shall  be  immediately 
returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  office  in  Washing- 
ton, under  address  to  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, without  waiting  the  time  for 
advertising,  as  heretofore  required  in  relation 
to  this  class  of  dead  letters.  They  must  in 
every  cnse  be  marked  in  red  ink  on  the  face, 
with  an  entry  showing  they  are  refused,. or 
the  cause  that  prevents  their  delivery  ;  also 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  office,  and,  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  adjustment  ofihe  accounts, 
be  placed  under  post  bill  to  the  Dead  Letter 
office. 

"  Transient  newspnpers  (that  is,  papers  not 
sent  from  the  office  of  publication)  will  here- 
after be  subject,  in  virtue  of  the  act  aforesaid, 
to  the  general  newspaper  postage  rate  only  ; 
that  is,  one  cent  for  any  distance  in  the  same 
Stale,  and  oik;  and  a-half  rent  for  any  distance 
exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  w  here  one  news- 


paper is  sent  from  one  State  into  another.  The 
postage  on  such  newspapers  is  in  all  cases  to 
be  paid  as  heretofore. 

"  In  respect  to  British  mails,  where  the  offi-. 
cial  postage  entries  on  the  letters  received  are 
in  red  ink,  the  letter  is  to  be  considered  as 
paid,  and  is  to  be  delivered  accordingly  ;  where 
in  black  ink,  as  unpaid,  and  the  postage  is  to 
be  collected.  Postage  in  such  cases  is  either 
wholly  paid  or  wholly  unpaid.  The  postage 
figures  on  such  letters  show  on  the  paid  letters, 
the  amount  to  be  credited  to  the  United  States  ; 
on  the  unpaid  letters,  the  amount  charged  to 
the  United  States.  The  postage  to  be  collect- 
ed from  unpaid  British  letters  is  in  all  cases  to 
be,  whatever  may  be  their  credit  or  debit  fig- 
ures, twenty -four  cents  when  single,  with  an 
additional  twenty-four  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional rate,  and,  after  the  first  ounce,  each  let- 
ter exceeding  that  weight  is  to  be  charged 
Ibrty-eight  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

J.  Collamer,  Postmaster-General." 
Post-Office  Department,  March  15,  1849. 


Vermont. — The  people  of  this  State  have 
determined  that  no  licenses  to  sell  liquor  shall 
be  issued  in  the  State  for  the  year  to  come. 
Last  year  they  voted  the  other  way. 


Strong  Temperance  Feeling. — We  see,  by 
a  Pittsburg  paper,  that  a  company  with  large 
capital,  about  to  engage  in  whiskey  distilling, 
lately  sent  an  order  to  a  machinist  in  that  city, 
for  the  necessary  apparatus.  He  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  same  refusal  was  made  by 
other  machinists,  the  reason  being  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  the  manufacture 
of  ardent  spirits. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Elisha  Bracken,  per  J.  M.,  §8,  to  52, 
vol.  21  ;  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  for  Elisha  Sid  well,  and 
John  Hall,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Asa  Railey,  Benjamin  Bun. 
dy,  and  Israel  Steer,  Colerain,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and 
Elisha  Kirk,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  for  John  C. 
Hill,  and  William  Hall,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for  estate 
of  Joseph  Milton,  a  dividend  of  $8  64.  Thomas  Ma- 
ther, Springfield,  111.,  $2,  vol.  22. 


The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  He  is  prepared 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few 
boys,  who  should  also  attend  at  the  school. 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  and 
tuition,  $12.3  per  year. 

Francis  Bacon. 

Third  month,  1849. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7 !2  o'clock. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools, 
in  presence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  oc- 
cupy Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-days  of  the 


same  week ;  and  the  usual  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  scholars  on 
Sixth-day  morning. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  24th,  1849. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  1\  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Fourth  month  2nd,  1849,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


West-town  Stage. 

-  For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee 
and  others,  the  West-town  Stage  will  leave 
Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street, 
on  Second-day,  the  2d,  and  on  Fifth-day,  the 
5th  of  the  Fourth  month  next,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely. 

Isaac  Hayes. 
West-town,  Third  mo.  19,  1849. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Cropwell,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Fifth-day,  the  22d  inst.,  Enoch  S.  Zelley  to 
Sarah  B.  Ashead,  both  members  of  Upper  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  at  Monck- 
fon,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  the  28th  of  the 
First  month,  1849,  Hannah  H.,  wife  of  Ezra  Battey, 
(and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Hoag,)  a  much  es- 
teemed minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
member  of  Starksboro'  Monthly  Meeting. — This  dear 
Friend  was  often  led  to  labour  among  those  not  mem. 
bers  of  our  religious  Society,  and  was  favoured  at 
times  with  a  qualification  to  open  with  clearness  to 
them  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  writ- 
ten on  the  heart,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  written 
on  tables  of  stone.  Her  public  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  often  crowned  with  great  solemnity,  and  their 
remembrance  is  yet  precious  to  some  who  attended 
them.  She  was  ardently  attached  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  believed 
herself  called  to  bear  a  faithful  teslimoney  against  all 
attempts  to  introduce  a  modified  Quakerism  amongst 
us.  She  travelled  many  thousand  miles  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel,  her  last  religious  service  abroad 
being  in  the  south-eastwardly  parts  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  1846, 
which  she  attended  to  her  own  peace  and  the  comfort 
of  her  Friends.  Soon  afler  her  return  from  this  visit, 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  from  that  period  to  the  close 
of  her  life  she  suffered  much,  and  was  mostly  deprived 
of  the  satisfaction  of  attending  religious  meetings. 
As  she  drew  near  her  end,  she  often  expressed  with 
much  composure  that  the  time  of  her  departure  would 
soon  come  ;  and  though  at  times  her  mind  was  wan- 
dering from  the  effect  of  disease,  yet  she  was  evidently 
supported  by  Divine  Grace.  Being  queried  with  if 
she  was  willing  to  go,  she  answered,  "Yes;  when 
my  time  comes:"  and  said  she  could  "See  nothing  in 
the  way."  Her  close  was  without  a.  sigh  or  struggle; 
and  her  friends  have  the  consoling  assurance,  that 
having  filled  up  the  measure  of  suffering  on  earth  for 
the  sake  of  the  church,  she  has  now  entered  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 

on  the  23d  inst.,  Zeno  Carpenter,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86  years,  a  beloved  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
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(Continued  from  page  219.) 

THE  DEAD.  . 

"  When  the  day  of  inlerment  arrives,  which 
is  usually  the  nearest  lucky  day  to  the  third 
seventh  after  death,  the  friends  assemble  at  the 
house.  A  band  of  musicians  accompanies  the 
procession,  in  which  is  also  carried  the  ances- 
tral tablet  of  the  deceased,  in  a  separate  sedan, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  a  sacrifice  and  the 
tablets  of  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  fami- 
ly. The  mourners  are  dressed  entirely  in 
white,  or  wear  a  white  fillet  around  the  head  ; 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  must  put  on  the  ex- 
pression and  habiliments  of  woe,  and  the  eld- 
est one  is  at  times  supported  along  the  street 
to  the  grave,  in  all  the  eloquence  and  attitude 
of  grief,  although  it  may  have  been  years  since 
his  father  went  to  '  wander  among  the  genii.' 
The  women  and  children  of  the  family  follow, 
and  at  intervals  cry  and  wail.  A  man  goes 
ahead  and  scatters  paper  money  in  the  way, 
to  purchase  the  good  will  of  such  wandering 
spirits  as  are  prowling  about.  Different  figures 
and  banners  are  carried,  according  to  the 
means  and  rank  of  the  family  ;  which,  with 
the  friends,  and  crowd  attracted  by  the  show, 
sometimes  swell  the  train  to  a  great  length 
The  grave  is  deep,  and  lime  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  earth  thrown  in.  A  body  is  never 
put  into  an  old  grave,  while  any  thing  remains 
of  the  former  occupant.  Crackers  are  fired, 
libations  poured  out,  and  prayers  recited,  and 
afterwards  papers,  folded  into  the  shape  of 
clothes,  horses,  money,  and  everything  he  can 
possibly  want,  in  the  land  of  shadows,  (which 
Davis  calls  a  wise  economy,)  are  burned,  for 
the  use  of  the  deceased.  The  tablet  and  sac- 
rifice  are  then  carried  back,  and  the  family 
feast  on  the  latter,  or  distribute  it  among  the 
poor  around  the  door ;  while  the  former  is 
placed  in  the  ancestral  hall.  The  married 
daughters  of  the  dead  are  not  considered  part 
of  the  family,  and  wear  no  mourning  ;  nor  are 
they  always  invited  to  their  father's  funeral. 
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"  The  period  of  mourning,  for  a  father,  is 
nominally  three  years,  but  actually  reduced  to 
twenty-seven  months.  Burning  the  corpse,  or 
Ciisting  it  into  the  water,  unfeelingly  exposing 
it  in  the  house  longer  than  a  year,  and  making 
the  funeral  ceremony  and  feast  an  occasion  of 
merry-making,  and  indecorous  meeting  of 
males  and  females,  are  prohibited.  For  thirty 
days  after  the  demise,  the  nearest  kindred  must 
not  shave  their  heads  nor  change  their  dress  ; 
but  rather  exhibit  a  slovenly,  slipshod  appear- 
ance, as  if  grief  had  taken  away  both  appetite 
and  decorum.  Half  mourning  is  blue,  and 
this  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  pair  of  blue  shoes 
and  a  blue  silken  cord  woven  in  the  cue,  in- 
stead of  a  red  one.  Grass  shoes,  neatly  made, 
are  now  and  then  worn.  The  visiting  cards 
also  indicate  that  the  time  of  mourning  has 
not  passed.  The  expenses  of  money  and 
lime,  incurred  by  the  rich,  are  great;  and  in 
some  cases,  the  priests  receive  large  sums  for 
masses.  Two  funerals,  at  Canton,  are  men- 
tioned in  Bridgman's  Letters  from  China,  as 
having  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
each. 

"  When  the  empress  dies,  officers  are  re- 
quired to  put  on  mourning,  take  the  buttons 
and  fringes  from  their  caps,  stamp  their  seals 
with  blue  instead  of  red  ink,  and  go  through 
a  prescribed  set  of  ceremonies.  They  must 
not  shave  their  heads  for  a  hundred  days,  nor 
the  people  for  a  month.  When  the  emperor 
dies,  all  his  subjects  let  their  hair  grow  for  a 
hundred  days,  marriages  are  postponed,  thea- 
tres and  sports  disallowed,  and  a  ceremonial 
gloom  and  dishabille  pervades  the  empire. 

"  The  hall  of  ancestors  is  found  in  the  house 
of  almost  every  member  of  the  family,  but  al- 
ways in  that  of  the  eldest  son.  In  rich  fami- 
lies it  is  a  separate  building;  in  others,  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  purpose;  and  in  many,  a 
mere  shelf  or  shrine.  The  tablet  consists  of 
a  board — called  'the  house  of  the  spirit' — 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed 
upright  in  a  block,  and  having  the  name,  qua- 
lity, and  date  of  birth  and  death,  carved  in  the 
wood.  A  receptacle  is  often  cut  in  the  back, 
containing  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  names 
of  the  higher  ancestors  or  other  members  of 
the  family-  Incense  and  papers  are  daily 
burned  before  them,  accompanied  by  a  bow 
or  act  of  homage,  forming  in  fact  a  sort  of 
family  prayer.  The  tablets  are  ranged  in 
chronological  order,  those  of  the  same  genera- 
tion being  placed  in  a  line.  When  the  hall  is 
large,  and  the  family  rich,  no  pains  are  spared 
to  adorn  it  with  banners  and  insignia  of  wealth 
and  rank  ;  and  on  festival  days  it  serves  as  a 
'convenient  place  for  friends  to  meet,  or  indeed 
for  any  extraordinary  family  occasion. 

"In  the  first  part  of  April,  a  general  worship 
of  ancestors  is  observed.  The  whole  population 
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—  men,  women,  and  children — repair  to  their 
family  tombs,  carrying  a  tray  containing  the 
sacrifice,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the 
candles,  paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and 
there  go  through  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and 
prayers.  The  grave  is  also  carefully  repaired 
and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
three  pieces  of  turf  are  placed  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  grave,  to  retain  long  strips  of  red 
and  white  paper  :  this  indicates  that  the  accus- 
tomed rites  have  been  performed,  and  these 
fugitive  testimonials  remain  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  Ions  enough  to  announce  it  to  all  the 
friends,  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  family.  For, 
when  a  grave  has  been  neglected  three  years, 
it  is  sometimes  dug  over,  and  the  land  resold. 

"  That  the  Chinese  do  worship  their  ances- 
tors, and  implore  their  assistance,  is  evident, 
from  the  prayers  offered  at  the  tombs  ;  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  which,  is  here  introduced  : — 

"'  Taukwang,  l&th  year,  3d  moon,  1st  day. 
I,  Lin  Kwang,  the  second  son  of  the  third 
generation,  presume  to  come  before  the  grave 
of  my  ancestor,  Lin  Kung.  Revolving  years 
have  brought  again  the  season  of  spring. 
Cherishing  sentiments  of  veneration,  I  look  up 
and  sweep  your  tomb.  Prostrate,  I  pray,  that 
you  will  come  and  be  present ;  £>nd  that  you 
will  grant  to  your  posterity,  that  they  may  be 
prosperous  and  illustrious.  At  this  season  of 
genial  showers  and  gentle  breezes,  I  desire  to 
recompense  the  root  of  my  existence,  and  exert 
myself  sincerely.  Always  grant  your  safe 
protection.  My  trust  is  in  your  divine  spirit. 
Reverently,  I  present  the  five-fold  sncrifice  of 
a  pig,  a  fowl,  a  duck,  a  goose,  and  a  fish  ;  also, 
an  offering  of  five  plates  of  fruit,  with  libations 
of  spirituous  liquors  ;  earnestly  entrra'ing,  that 
you  will  come  and  view  them.  With  the  most 
attentive  respect,  this  annunciation  is  presented 
on  high.' 

"It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  perhaps,  why 
the  Pope  and  the  Dominicans  were  so  much 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  ancestral  penates, 
among  the  Chinese,  when  they  performed  much 
the  same  services  themselves,  before  the  im- 
ages of  Mary,  Joseph,  Cecilia,  Ignatius,  and 
hundreds  of  other  deified  mortals  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  that  Fortune,  a  Protes- 
tant, should  describe  this  worship,  as  consist- 
ing of  'harmless,  if  not  meritorious  forms  of 
respect  for  the  dead.'  He  thinks,  '  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  worship  springs  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source  than  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  when  the  Chinese  periodically 
visit  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  to  worship  and 
pay  respect  to  their  memory,  they  indulge  in 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  when  they  them- 
selves are  no  more,  their  graves  will  not  be 
neglected  or  forgotten.'  This  feeling  no  doubt 
actuates  them,  but  it  is  mingled  with  idolatry  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  dispute,  one  would  think, 
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about  its  idolatrous  character  ;  and  it  is  an 
idolatry,  too,  which  is  likely  to  form  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
The  few  Chinese  who  have  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  may 
be  supposed  qualified  to  judge  of  their  own 
acts  and  feelings,  regard  the  rites  as  supersti- 
tious and  sinful.  It  is  a  form  of  worship,  in- 
deed, which  presents  fewer  revoliing  features 
than  most  systems  of  false  religion;  merely 
consisting  of  pouring  out  libations,  and  burning 
paper  and  candles  at  the  grave,  and  then  a 
family  meeting  at  a  social  feast,  with  a  few 
simple  prostrations  and  petitions.  No  baccha- 
nalian companies  of  men  and  women  run  riot 
over  the  hills,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
nor  are  obscene  rites  practised  in  the  house ; 
all  is  pleasant,  decorous,  and  harmonious;  the 
junior  members  of  the  family  coming  from  a 
distance,  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  to  observe  it  ;  and  the  family  meeting, 
on  this  occasion,  is  looked  forward  to  by  all, 
wilh  much  the  same  feelings  that  Christmas 
is,  in  Old  England,  or  Thanksgiving,  in  New 
England.  Brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  and 
friends,  join  in  the  worship  and  the  leas! ;  and 
it  is  this  intimate  and  pleasant  reunion  of  dear 
ones — perhaps  the  most  favourable  to  the  ce- 
menting of  family  affection  to  be  found  in  hea- 
then society — which  constitutes  its  power,  and 
will  present  such  an  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  removal  of  the  4  two 
divinities'  from  the  house. 

"  There  are  few  or  no  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  little  expense,  for  infants,  unmarried  chil- 
dren, concubines,  or  slaves-  These  are  cof- 
fined and  buried  without  parade  in  the  family 
sepulchre.  The  poor  sometimes  tie  them  up 
in  mats  or  boards,  and  lay  them  in  the  fields. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  Canton  issued 
orders  to  the  people,  in  18:32,  to  bring  such 
bodies,  as  had  no  place  of  burial,  to  the  pot- 
ter's field,  where  they  would  be  interred,  at 
the  public  expense  ;  and  societies  exist  in  all 
the  large  cities,  whose  object  is  to  bury  poor 
peop'e.  In  some  parts,  the  body  is  wrapped 
in'  cloth  or  coffined,  and  laid  in  grave-yards 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  a  more  com- 
mon dispositon  of  the  poor  dead  is,  to  erect 
buildings  lor  receiving  the  cottins,  where  they 
remain  many  years.  Few  .acts,  during  the 
late  war,  irritated  the  people  about  Canton, 
against  the  Knglish,  more  than  forcing  open 
the  coffins  found  in  these  mausolea,  and  mu- 
tilating the  corpses.  One  building,  near  the 
city  walls,  contained  hundreds  of  coffins,  from 
which,  when  opened,  a  pungent  aromatic  smell 
was  perceptible,  and  the  features  presented  n 
dried  appearance.  One  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries tells  a  story  of  his  guide,  when  he 
was  conducting  him  over  the  hills  in  llupeh, 
ordering  him  to  conceal  his  blue  e\es,  bv  put- 
ting oil  green  spectacles,  as  ihev  were  approach- 
ing some  houses  ;  and  describes  his  surprise, 
at  finding  them  all  filled  w  ill)  coffins,  arranged 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

"Graves  an*  .seldom  enclosed  by  a  fence: 
cattle  pasture  among  them,  au. I  paths  lead 
over  nnd  through  them. 

"  Epitaphs  are  very  simple,  merely  staling 
what  dynasty  reigns,  where  the  deceased  was 
born,  what  generation  of  the  family  he  belong-] 


ed  to,  and  his  ancestral  name.  Dr.  Medhurst 
describes  some  square,  dome-covered  tombs,  in 
Shantung,  like  topes,  destitute  of  inscription, 
but  very  solidly  built.  He  also  noticed  one 
stone,  in  that  province,  bearing  an  epitaph  to 
the  memory  of  a  faithful  wile,  by  a  sorrowing 
husband.  ■  Laudatory  expressions  are  very 
rare  on  Chinese  tombstones  ;  nor  are  quota- 
tions from  the  classics,  or  stanzas  of  poetry, 
introduced,  to  convey  a  sentiment." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Civilized  Indians  of  North  America. 

The  late  extension  of  our  dominion  to  the 
Rio  Gila  and  over  Upper  California,  has  placed 
us  in  contact  wilh  some  Indian  tribes  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  They  are  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  same  Aztec  race,  which 
founded  or  subdued  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and 
who,  according  to  the  accounts  given  to  the 
Spaniards,  migrated  from  the  north- west.  The 
earliest  notice  of  these  agricultural  and  civil- 
ized nations  of  North  America,  was  furnished 
by  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the  year  1540, 
by  Vasquez  Coronado.  He  explored  the 
country  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
Colorado  ;  and  although  there  is  some  difficul- 
ty in  identifying  the  places  he  visited,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  respects  the  authenticity  and  gene- 
ral features  of  his  narrative.  Me  calls  the 
country  he  visited  Cibola,  the  buffalo  country ; 
he  enumerates  56  villages  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  estimates 
the  whole  population  at  20,000  warriors,  or 
about  60,000  souls. 

All  the  villages  were  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.  They  did  not  consist  of  houses  or 
ranges  of  houses  separated  by  streets,  but  each 
village  was  a  single  block  of  adjacent  houses 
connected  together,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  or  parallelogram.  They  differed  in 
size,  and  their  height  varied  from  two  to  seven 
stories.  Muzaque  in  Cibola  was  the  only  one  in 
which  the  houses  were  seven  stories  high;  ge- 
nerally they  had  three  or  four  stories.  Inside  of 
each  village  there  was  a  court  common  to  all 
the  houses.  All  the  roofs  were  on  the  same 
level,  flat,  and  forming  terraces.  There  were 
no  doors  or  openings  on  the  ground  or  lower 
story  ;  but  on  a  level  with  the  second  story, 
there  was  a  projecting  balcony  extending  round 
the  whole  village,  wilh  doors  opening  into  the 
several  houses. 

There  were  no  external  stairs  leading  to  the 
balcony  ;  the  only  way  to  ascend  was  by  mov- 
able  ladders,  which  in  case  of  an  attack  were 
taken  inside.  At  Cicuye  the  houses  which 
opened  on  the  internal  court  were  higher  than 
those  facing  outside.  This  was  intended  for 
defence  ;  and  this  village  was  also  surrounded 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  The  inhabitants  assert- 
ed that  they  never  were  subdued  by  any  other 
nation. 

The  houses  were  well  distributed  inside. 
There  wen;  always  a  kitchen,  an  oven,  and  a 
distinct  room  for  breaking  the  maize  and  con, 
verting  it  into  meal.  This  work  was,  as  usual, 
done  by  the  women.  At  a  distance  from  ihe 
mountains  they  had  no  other  fuel  but  dried 


grass,  of  which  they  collected  large  quantities 
both  for  cooking  and  to  warm  themselves. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  of  those  villages 
were  not  stone,  but  prepared  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  Castaneda,  (who  wrote  a  history  of  this 
expedition,)  "  The  natives  have  no  lime,  but 
substitute  for  it  a  mixture  of  ashes,  earth  and 
coals  ;  although  their  houses  are  four  s'ories 
high,  the  walls  are  only  half  a  fathom  thick. 
They  make  great  heaps  of  rush  and  grass,  and 
set  these  on  fire;  when  reduced  to  coals  and 
ashes  they  throw  over  that  mass  a  great  quan- 
tity of  earth  and  water,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  They  then  knead  that  mixture  into 
round  balls,  which  they  dry  and  use  instead 
of  stones.  They  plaster  the  whole  with  the 
same  mixture  ;  so  that  the  building  has  the 
appearance  of  mason's  work." 

Under  ground  there  were  subterraneous 
rooms,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Estufas,  liter- 
ally stews,  and  which  may  be  translated  air 
baths.  In  the  middle  of  each  there  was  a  fire 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  heat,  which  was  fed 
with  thyme  and  other  dried  grass.  These 
places  were  exclusively  allotted  to  the  men. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  enter  ihem,  nnd  cs« 
cupied  the  stories  above.  Some  of  these 
eslvfas  were  round,  and  some  square.  Their 
upper  floor  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  was  supported  by  pine  pillars,  and 
they  were  paved  with  large  smooth  stories. 

The  most  extraordinary  were  found  in  a 
village  called  Braba,  which  in  other  respects 
was  remarkable.  It  was  built  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  across  which  were  bridges  made 
with  squared  pine  timber.  The  estufas  there 
were  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  each  of  which 
was  two  fathoms  in  circumference,  and  two 
fathoms  in  height. 

Another  remarkable  village  was  that  of 
Acuco,  between  Cibola  and  Tiguex,  which  was 
built  upon  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock. 
This  could  be  ascended  only  by  stairs  cut  in 
the  rock.  After  three  hundred  steep  steps, 
there  remained  eighteen  feet  in  height,  lo 
climb  which  there  was  no  other  aid  than  small 
holes,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  cut  in  the 
rock.  Large  stones  were  collected  on  the 
top,  to  be  rolled  over  any  assailant.  The  vil- 
lage, which  contained  only  two  hundred  war- 
riors, was  deemed  impregnable.  There  was 
a  table  land  on  the  top  sufficient  to  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  maize,  and  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive water. 

All  these  people  subsisted  principally  on 
vegetable  food.  Maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  universally 
cultivated,  and  bread  made  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Mezquite  tree  is  also  spoken  of. 

These  ancient  Spanish  accounts  which  have 
only  recently  been  made  public,  are  confirmed 
by  late  observers.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travels  into  the  western  wilder- 
ness, the  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  fur- 
nishes many  interesting  details  on  this  sub- 
ject. ' ,-v..'  '  ..; 

The  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
New  Mexico  still  dwelling  in  that  province, 
live  in  distinct  villages,  called  Pueblos.  They 
are  a  remarkably  sober  and  industrious  race, 
conspicuous  for  morality  and  honesty. 

Their  dwelling-houses  contain  seldom  more 
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than  two  or  three  small  nparlments,  but  are 
frequently  two  stories  high,  and  sometimes 
more.  There  is,  most  generally,  no  direct 
communicaiion  between  the  street  and  the 
lower  rooms,  into  which  they  descend  by  a 
trapdoor  from  the  upper  story,  the  latter  being 
accessible  only  by  means  of  a  movable  ladder. 

Each  Pueblo  is  under  the  control  of  a  Ca- 
cique, chosen  among  themselves.  When  any 
public  business  is  to  be  transacted,  he  collects 
the  principal  chiefs  in  anestufa  or  cell  usually 
under  ground,  where  the  subjects  of  debate  are 
discussed  and  settled.  When  they  return  from 
their  war  expeditions,  they  always  visit  the 
council  cell  first.  Here  they  dance  and  ca- 
rouse, and  frequently  for  two  days  without 
seeing  their  families.  The  council  has  charge 
of  the  interior  police,  and  keeps  a  strict  eye 
over  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village ; 
and  the  females  are  almost  universally  noted 
for  their  chastity  and  modest  deportment. 

Some  of  the  villages  were  built  upon  rocky 
eminences  almost  inaccessible.  The  ruins  of 
San  Felipe  may  be  seen  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
The  still  existing  Pueblo  of  Acoma  stands  upon 
an  isolated  mound,  whose  area  is  occupied  by 
the  village,  being  fringed  all  around  by  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff.  The  inhabitants  enter  the  village 
by  means  of  ladders,  and  by  steps  cut  into  the 
solid  rock.  (Acuco.) 

There  still  exists  a  Pueblo  of  Taos,  com- 
posed of  two  edifices,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
creek,  and  formerly  communicating  by  a 
bridge.  The  base  story,  near  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  is 
divided  into  numerous  apartments,  upon  which 
other  tiers  of  rooms  are  built  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  stories.  The  outer  rooms  are 
entered  through  trap  doors  in  the  roofs.  A 
spacious  hall  in  the  centre  known  as  the  estufa, 
is  reserved  for  their  secret  councils.  These 
two  buildings  afford  habitations,  it  is  said,  for 
over  six  hundred  souls  [probably  Braba],  An 
edifice  of  a  similar  character  is  found  in  the 
pueblo  of  Picuris. 

Wheat  is  now  generally  cultivated  ;  but  In- 
dian corn  generally  converted  into  tortillas,  or 
into  a  thin  mush  called  atole,  together  with 
beans,  continue  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the 
Indians.  They  also  make  a  flour  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Mezquite  tree.  This  is  a  species 
of  honey  locust,  the  bean  of  which  being  full 
of  a  sweet  glutinous  substance,  is  dried  and 
ground  into  flour,  which  is  baked  in  large 
loaves  that  will  keep  a  whole  year.  The  po- 
tato though  cultivated  only  of  late  is  indige- 
nous in  the  mountain  valleys,  where  its  tubers 
are  seldom  larger  than  filberts. 

The  striking  similarity  of  these  two  inde- 
pendent accounts,  written  at  an  interval  of  two 
centuries,  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  each, 
and  shows  the  unchangeableness  of  the  habits 
of  these  half  civilized  people. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  marked  on 
our  maps  as  Casas  grandes,  are  not  unfrequent 
in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Gila.  They  are  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  Aztecs,  and  are  evi- 
dently similar  to  those  above  mentioned.  A 
Spanish  priest  Pedro  Font,  thus  describes  one 
which  he  visited  in  1775  near  the  Gila. 


The  ruins  of  the  houses  which  formed  the 
town  extended  more  than  one  league  to  the 
east ;  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  broken 
vases  and  other  painted  pottery. 

The  house  itself  is  a  parallelogram,  facing 
precisely  the  four  cardinal  points;  externally 
seventy  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty 
wide  from  east  to  west.  It  consists  of  five 
halls,  three  internal,  of  equal  size,  twenty-six 
feet  by  ten,  and  two  external  thirty-eight  feet 
hv  twelve,  and  they  are  all  eleven  feet  high. 
The  edifice  had  had  three  stories,  and  proba- 
bly four,  counting  one  under  ground.  There 
was  no  trace  of  stairs,  which  probably  were 
wooden,  and  burnt  when  the  Apaches  set  the 
building  on  fire.  The  whole  building  is  made 
of  earth  ;  the  interior  walls  being  four  feet 
thick  and  well  constructed,  and  the  external 
six  feet  thick,  and  shelving  outside.  The  tim- 
ber work  consisted  partly  of  meztique,  princi- 
pally of  pine,  though  the  nearest  pine  forest 
was  twenty-five  leagues  distant.  Facing  the 
eastern  gate,  there  is  another  hall  twenty-six 
feet  by  eighteen  inside.  Towards  the  south- 
west there  are  the  remains  of  a  building  one 
story  high.  Around  the  whole  there  are  indi- 
cations of  an  external  wall,  which  included  the 
house  and  other  buildings.  This  wall  was 
inside  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  from  east 
to  west. 

From  some  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  some 
scattered  blocks,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  a  canal  to  bring  water  from  the  river  to 
the  town. 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements,  which 
are  transcribed  from  Albert  Gallatin's  Memoir 
on  the  Indians  of  North  America,  that  the  In- 
dians now  living  on  the  Rio  Gila  are  the  same 
race  which  built  the  ruined  buildings  described 
above,  and  that  their  civilization  is  of  the  Az- 
tec or  Toltec  type.  That  civilization  is  un- 
doubtedly indigenous  to  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  its  architectural  remains  are  as  pe- 
culiar as  those  of  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  or  Elru- 
ria  in  the  old  world. 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  these 
newly  acquired  regions,  respecting  the  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  history  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inquisi- 
tive and  restless  curiosity  of  our  countrymen, 
will  at  no  distant  period  bring  to  light  all  that 
can  now  be  traced  of  this  remarkable  people. 

Lieut.  Emory  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  two  Indian  Nations,  the  Pijmos  and 
Coco-Maricopas.  The  former  are  the  ancient 
inhabitants  ;  the  latter  recent  emigrants  from 
the  west.  They  live  in  thatched  cottages  30 
or  40  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  the  twigs  of 
cotton  wood,  interwoven  with  the  straw  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  cane. 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
watermelons,  are  the  chief  agiicultural  pro- 
ducts of  these  people.  Their  fields  are  laid  off 
in  squares,  and  watered  by  the  acequius  of  the 
Rip  Gila.  Their  implements  of  husbandry 
aie  the  wooden  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the 
cast-steel  axe.  Both  nations  cherish  an  aver- 
sion to  war,  and  a  profound  attachment  to  all 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  They  have  a 
high  regard  for  morality,  and  punish  trans- 
gressions more  by  public  opinion,  than  by  fines 


or  corporal  punishments.  Polygamy  is  un- 
known  among  them. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  there 
is  an  Indian  tribe  called  Mawkeys,  who  in 
manners,  habits,  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  Pijmos,  except  that  they  live  in 
houses  scooped  in  the  hill  sides,  and  in  the 
solid  rock.  They  spin  and  weave,  and  make 
butler  and  cheese.  Their  complexion  and  fea- 
tures resemble  the  European,  and  their  govern- 
ment is  patriarchal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  this  class  of 
civilized  Indians,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  it  is  among  them  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  language,  traditions,  and  architectural 
remains,  which  are  to  throw  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  Toltccs  and  Aztecs,  who 
held  the  sceptre  of  Central  America  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery.  It  is  not  merely  scat- 
tered buildings  which  remain  to  point  out  the 
course  of  the  migrations  of  those  powerful 
races.  Along  the  Rio  Gila  for  the  space  of 
100  miles,  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  ground,  wherever  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  river. 

There  is  one  broad  valley  twenty  miles  in 
length  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and 
broken  pottery.  These  ruins  are  uniformly  of 
the  same  kind.  Not  one  stone  remains  on  the 
top  of  the  other  or  above  ground.  They  are 
discoverable  by  the  broken  pottery  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  stones  laid  in  regular  order 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  showing  the 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  houses.  Most  of 
these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  vary  from 
50  to  200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stones  are 
unhewn,  and  mostly  amygdaloidal  rounded  by 
attrition. 

The  implement  for  grinding  corn  and  the 
broken  pottery,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  me- 
chanical arts  among  the  ruins,  except  a  few 
ornaments,  principally  large  well-turned  beads 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  same  corn- 
grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  the 
Pijmos.  The  first  consists  of  two  large  stones 
slightly  concave  and  convex,  fitting  each  other, 
and  intended  to  crush  the  corn  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand. 

#  * 
* 


Sharks  in  the  East  Indies. — "  Whilst  our 
supper  was  in  preparation,  I  strolled  to  the 
end  of  [a  sandy  tongue  of  land  on  a  small 
island  adjacent  to  Borneo,]  to  view  several 
shoals  of  fish  which  were  playing  in  the  eddies, 
wishing  much  for  a  net  to  encircle  some  for 
our  repast.  Hardly  had  the  wish  been  con- 
ceived before  several  sharks  made  a  desperate 
dash  amongst  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
panic  forced  several  on  shore  at  my  feet,  the 
sharks  themselves  literally  grounding.  The 
suddenness  of  the  dash,  added  to  some  little 
fear  that  I  was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  their 
exertions  to  regain  the  water,  prevented  my 
being  so  alert  as  I  might  have  been,  and  but 
two  of  the  fish  were  secured  for  our  repast, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  my  Sandwich  Island 
attendants,  who  sprang  at  the  sharks  themselves, 
thinking  them  better  booty." — Voyage  of  the 
Samarang. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

THE  SINGING  BIRD'S  PETITION  TO  THE 
SPORTSMAN. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  fall  or  fly  ? 

Hear  me  sing-,  or  see  me  die  ? 

If  thy  heart  is  cold  and  dull, 

Knowing  nothing  beautiful, — 

If  thy  proud  eye  never  glows 

With  the  light  love  only  knows, — 

If  the  loss  of  friend  or  home 

Ne'er  hath  made  life  wearisome, — 

If  thy  cheek  has  never  known 

Tears  that  fall  with  sorrow's  moan, — 

If  a  hopeless  mother's  sigh 

Brings  no  tear-drop  to  thine  eye, — 

Thou  mayst  smile  to  see  me  die  ! 

But  if  thou  canst  love  the  lay 

Welcoming  the  birth  of  May, — 

Or  summer's  song,  or  Autumn's  dirge 

Cheering  Winter's  dreary  verge, — 

If  thou  lovest  beauty's  hues, 

Decked  with  light  or  gemmed  with  dews, — 

If,  all  meaner  thoughts  above, 

Thou  canst  hope,  and  trust,  and  love, — 

If,  from  all  dishonour  free, 

Thou  canst  Nature's  lover  he, — 

Spare  her  minstrel, — pity  me  ! 

M  . 


For"  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Letters  of  Deborah  Bell. 

After  speaking  of  the  degeneracy  which 
appeared  even  among  some  who  made  high 
pretensions  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
D.  Bell,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Joseph  Pike 
remarks,  "  When  I  hear  such  things,  and  see 
how  loose,  frothy,  and  vain,  such  are  when  in 
company,  it  greatly  wounds  my  very  soul,  and 
I  am  ready  to  say,  Truth  will  never  prosper 
in  a  general  way  as  it  did  formerly,  while  such 
as  make  so  h"mh  a  profession  of  it,  live  and 
walk  from  under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  cross  is  very  Utile 
borne  now-a-days,  except  by  a  small  remnant, 
and  these  are  by  the  others  accounted  a  nar- 
row-spirited people,  who  say  they  make  the 
way  more  narrow  than  there  is  need  for  it. 
But  sometimes  I  am  ready  to  fear  such  have 
either  never  entered  in  at  the  strait  gate,  or 
else  afier  some  time  have  returned  back  into 
the  broad  way  again.  Such  may  well  be 
numbered  among  some  of  old,  whom  the  apos- 
tle calls  f  >olish,  because  ihey  did  not  obey  the 
Truth  after  it  was  revealed,  but  bavins  be«un 
in  the  Spirit,  sought  to  be  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh.  This  seems  to  be  the  slate  of  many  in 
our  day,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
these  things  is  known  unto  Him  that  knows 
all.  For  my  pari  I  do  fully  expect,  that  ex- 
cept timely  repentance  be  known,  of  which  1 
see  little  hopes  at  present,  the  Lord  will  bring 
a  sore  and  grievous  judgment  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  Truth  and  name,  which  will  fully 
manifest  the  hypocrite  and  double-tongued." 

"  And  though  the  gold  must  pass  through 
the  fire  ns  well  ns  the  dross,  yet  the  effect  will 
be  different,  for  it  will  destroy  the  one,  and 
make  the  other  more  pure  and  beautiful ;  and 
though  the  winds  blow  haid  upon  the  wheat, 
yet  it  will  not  be  driven  away,  but  only  the 
chaff,  which  is  not  fit  to  Im;  gathered  into  the 
garner  of  God's  power.  And  in  these  days 
precious  unto  the  Lord  will  such  be,  as  in  sin- 
cerity and  true  hcartcdness,  have  loved,  served 


and  feared  him  above  all.  The  daily  cry  of 
my  poor  soul  unto  my  God  is,  that  1  may  be 
one  of  that  number,  whatsoever  exercises  it 
may  be  my  lot  to  go  through,  for  the  Seed's 
sake  in  this  suffering  day." 

From  the  above  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  new  is  overtaking  the  church 
at  this  day.  In  1718,  the  upright  burthen- 
bearers  appear  to  have  been  comparatively 
few — the  outcry  against  them  that  they  made 
the  path  narrower  than  there  is  need  for  it, 
was  similar  with  what  is  said  now,  and  the 
safe  hiding  place  for  those  who  love  and  serve 
God  remains  to  be  unchangeable. 

In  1719,  she  wrote,  "The  Lord  in  his  ten- 
der mercy  look  down  upon  his  church  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  families  in  particular,  and  admin- 
ister suitably  to  the  present  condition  and 
circumstances  of  his  people  everywhere  is  my 
cry  to  him,  and  preserve  forever  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing,  and  in  the  pavilion  of  his 
power,  such  as  are  bent  for  his  glory,  and  the 
good  of  his  people  above  all.  For  many  are 
the  poisoned  arrows  which  the  enemy  is  shoot- 
ing at  such,  because  they  stand  as  in  the  front, 
and  are  boldlv  fighting  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  against  the  wicked  One  in  all  his  appear- 
ances. The  true-hearled  soldiers  often  meet 
will)  very  close  engagements,  by  reason  of  so 
many  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  Christ,  deserting  their  Master,  and 
starting  aside  out  of  their  places;  and  this 
makes  not  only  the  battle  harder  upon  such  as 
dare  not  quit  their  posts,  but  it  also  makes  the 
breach  wider,  which  ought  to  lie  made  up. 
How  these  expect  to  escape  that  woe,  which 
is  pronounced  upon  such  as  will  not  stand  in 
the  gap,  and  make  up  the  breach  for  the  house 
of  Israel,  1  know  not.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  Lord  in  his  own  lime  will  arise  for  his  own 
Name  and  suffering  Seed's  sake,  which  even 
groans  and  cries  from  a  sense  and  sight  of  the 
abomination,  which  will,  if  not  speedily  purged 
out,  bring  desolation.  And  indeed,  desolation 
is  already  come  upon  many,  who  once  knew  a 
good  condition,  and  the  greatest  misery  of 
such  is,  they  are  not  sensible  of  their  poor, 
empty,  desolate  state;  but  too  many  like  some 
of  old,  are  thinking  themselves  rich  and  full, 
wanting  nothing.  And  such  as  these  are  very 
apt  to  set  themselves  on  high,  and  are  speak- 
ing peace  to  their  poor  souls,  saying,  We  shall 
see  no  sorrow  ;  when  alas!  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
telling  them  plainly,  both  immediately  in 
themselves  and  through  the  faithful,  that  they 
are  deceived  by  the  great  deceiver  of  souls  ; 
for  their  state  is  quite  contrary,  namely,  poor, 
naked,  blind,  and  miserable,  and  wanting  all 
things.  But  oh,  how  hard  doth  this  plain 
dealing  go  down,  with  this  wise,  conceited, 
self-righteous  people;  for  with  sorrow  1  write 
it,  there  are  very  few  in  these  days  who  have 
an  ear  to  bear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches;  and  indeed  the  voice  and  lan<iua<ie 
of  the  Spirit  is  very  little  to  be  heard  in  the 
church  now-a-days." 

After  speaking  of  the  true  ministers  deliver- 
ing their  message,  and  then  retiring  to  dwell 
in  solitary  places,  she  adds,  "  But  in  the  main, 
the  spring  of  the  ministry  is  very  much  stop- 
ped, and  true  ministers  shut  up,  especially  to- 
wards the  professors  of  Truth;  yet  we  have 


abundance  of  preaching  amongst  us,  but 
[chiefly]  from  the  letter  which  killeth." 
Wherever  a  living  gospel  ministry  is  rejected 
and  found  fault  with,  the  spring  will  be  closed 
towards  such  faultfinders,  and  they  may  be 
the  means  of  hindering  for  a  time  the  work  of 
the  Lord  from  being  carried  on.  In  their  self 
will  they  may  condemn  those  who  minister 
from  the  Divine  source,  while  they  are  blii,d 
to  their  own  true  condition,  not  being  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  know  when  good  comes,  and 
where  it  comes  from.  But  Deborah  Bell  re- 
marks, "  Although  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  see 
Truth  trampled  upon  and  under  suffering,  and 
its  faithful  servants  suffering  with  it  ;  yet  1  do 
believe  the  greater  its  suffering  is,  and  the 
lower  we  bow  and  are  baptized  in  a  pure  sym- 
pathy with  the  blessed  suffering  Spirit,  the 
higher  we  shall  be  raised  by  the  Truth  when  it 
arises." 

"  For  it  must  arise  and  come  into  dominion 
over  all  opposers  and  gainsayers  ;  and  blessed 
will  all  such  be  who  are  willing  to  keep  com- 
pany with  it,  and  not  only  to  believe  in,  but 
even  to  suffer  with  it  and  for  it.  I  have  some- 
times thought  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  follow 
Truth,  when  it  is  exalted  and  triumphs  over 
all,  and  reigns  in  glory  ;  then  many  will  speak 
well  of  it ;  but  when  it  comes  lo  suffer,  be  buf- 
feted, mocked,  and  reviled,  then  comes  the 
trial  of  our  love,  and  many  we  see  who  are 
not  willing  or  able  to  bear  these  things."  How 
true,  and  how  often  do  we  see  these  remarks 
verified.  When  any  reproach  accompanies 
the  defence  of  the  Truth,  those  who  do  not 
bear  the  cross  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way, 
will  shun  it  and  leave  its  testimonies  to  be 
supported  by  others.  If  the  Society  and  its 
doctrines  and  practice  weie  altogether  left  to 
their  management,  it  would  go  rapidly  lo  de- 
cay, and  the  spirit  and  marks  of  the  Quaker 
would  be  lost,  and  merged  in  the  habits  and 
spirit  of  a  vain  and  irreligious  world.  Qua- 
kerism is  primitive  Christianity  revived,  and 
cannot  subsist  wiihout  the  life  and  Spirit  of 
Christ,  any  more  than  a  man  can  belong  to 
Christ,  without  having,  and  living  under,  his 
sanctifying  power  and  Spirit.  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  222  ) 

In  oiir  illustrations  respecting  the  faithful 
support  of  our  peculiarities  and  testimonies, 
we  have  been  led  away  from  William  Savery, 
of  whose  life  we  were  giving  a  brief  sketch. 
Being  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
was  obedient  to  the  requirings  of  his  holy 
Leader,  and  his  labours  in  the  churches  were 
acceptable  to  the  faithful.  We  shall  not  follow 
him  very  closely  in  his  many  travels  in  the 
ministry,  and  labours  at  home.  In  1793,  he 
and  several  other  Friends  felt  religiously  con- 
cerned to  visit  the  North-western  Indians,  and 
thev  attended,  with  the  approbation  ofPresident 
Washington,  a  treaty  held  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  those  Indi- 
ans.   Many  of  the  Indians  were  eloquent 
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orators,  and  men  of  fine  intellects.  William 
tells  in  his  account  ol' this  journey,  of  a  reply 
made  by  one  of  them,  which  indicated  a 
promptness  at  sarcasm.  He  says,  "  An  old 
Indian  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  white  people  a 
few  years  past,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
residence  far  in  the  North-west,  had  seldom 
even  seen  any  before,  being  inquired  of  re- 
specting the  country  in  that  remoie  region, 
which  had  been  but  little  explored,  replied, 
'  that  he  was  old,  but  that  his  sons  had  tra- 
velled very  far,  and  told  him  some  extraordi- 
nary things ;'  upon  which  he  was  asked, 
'whether  his  sons  had  not  told  him  lies  V 
'  Lies  I'  said  he  in  amazement !  '  No,  that  is 
impossible,  for  they  have  never  seen  a  Euro- 
pean.' "  Joseph  Moore,  a  ministering  Friend 
of  New  Jersey,  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
|William  Savery  on  this  mission  of  love,  in  his 
account  of  the  journey,  gives  another  instance 
of  Indian  wit.  A  physician  by  the  name  of 
M'Caskey  was  at  the  treaty,  who  had  been  in 
St.  Clair's  army  at  the  time  of  its  defeat  by 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  Shawnee  warriors 
who  had  been  among  the  victors  at  the  battle, 
coming  to  visit  Friends  at  their  lodgings,  found 
M'Caskey  there,  and  having  learned  that  he 
hud  been  with  St.  Clair,  pleasantly  said,  "You 
are  my  friend,  though  you  ran  away  from  me 
once." 

In  1694,  William  Savery  again  went  to  the 
North  to  attend  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  At 
the  time  of  the  treaty,  he  notes  one  day  that 
the  Indians  performed  what  they  called  a  brag 
dance.  Any  one  by  depositing  a  bottle  of 
strong  drink  is  at  such  a  time  at  liberty  to 
make  a  brag  or  boast  of  all  the  feats  he  has 
performed  in  war,  and  of  the  number  of  scalps 
he  has  taken.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
Indians  after  hearing  the  marvellous  stories 
the  others  had  to  tell  of  their  valourous  deeds, 
deposited  his  bottle,  and  commenced  his  brag. 
He  said  he  had  been  a  man  of  peace  all  his 
days,  practising  as  a  physician,  and  having 
been  very  industrious  in  his  profession,  he  had 
restored  to  health  many  who  were  ready  to 
die.  Then  comparing  himself  with  the  others, 
he  said  their  brags  were  nothing  to  his.  "  Any 
child  might  kill  a  man,  but  it  required  the 
judgment  and  wisdom  of  a  great  man  to  save 
another's  life."  The  Indians  present  all  ad- 
mitted the  doctor's  brag  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

The  Indians  often  express  themselves  in  a 
striking  and  interesting  manner.  From  Hecke- 
welder's  account  of  "The  Delawares,"  we 
extract  the  following  anecdote :  "Sealing  my- 
self once  upon  a  log  by  the  side  of  an  Indian, 
who  was  resting  himself  there,  being  at  that 
time  actively  employed  i-n  fencing  in  his  corn- 
field, I  observed  to  him,  that  he  must  be  very 
fond  of  working,  as  1  never  saw  him  idling 
away  his  time,  as  is  so  common  with  the  Indi- 
ans. The  answer  he  returned,  made  a  very 
great  impression  on  my  mind.  I  have  re- 
membered it  ever  since,  and  I  shall  try  to  relate 
it  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible. 

"  My  friend,  the  fishes  in  the  water,  and  the 
birds  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  have  taught 
me  to  work.  By  their  example  I  have  been 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  labour  and  indus- 
try. When  I  was  a  young  man  I  loitered 
about  a  good  deal,  doing  nothing,  just  like  the 


o'her  Indians,  who  say.  that  working  is  for  this  child 
whites  and  negroes,  and  the  Indians  have  been'  much  that  I 
ordained  for  other  purposes — to  hunt  the  deer,  continually, 
and  catch  the  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  and  such  mourned  to 
other  animals.    But  it  one  day  so  happened,  j comfort  me. 
that  while  hunting,   I  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  having  sat  myself  down 
near  the  water's  edge  to  rest  a  little,  and  cast- 
ing my  eye  on  the  water,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
when  I  observed  with  what  industry  the  Me- 
cehgalingus  (sun-fish)  heaped   small  stones 
together,  to  make  secure  places  for  their  spawn ; 
and  all  this  labour  they  did  with  their  mouth 
and  body,  without  hands  ! 

"  Astonished,  as  well  as  diverted,  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  sat  awhile  smoking  and  looking  on, 
when  presently  a  little  bird  not  far  from  me 
raised  a  song,  which  enticed  me  to  look  that 
way.  While  I  was  trying  to  distinguish  where 
the  songster  was,  and  catch  it  with  my  eyes, 
its  mate  with  as  much  grass  as  it  could  hold 
in  its  bill,  passed  close  by  me  and  flew  into  a 


bush,  where  I  perceived  them  together,  busily 
employed  in  building  their  nest,  and  singing 
as  their  work  went  on.  I  saw  the  birds  in  the 
air  and  fishes  in  the  water  working  diligently 
and  cheerfully,  and  all  this  without  hands.  1 
thought  it  was  strange, — and  J  became  lost  in 
wonder.  I  looked  at  myself,  and  saw  two 
long  arms,  provided  with  hands  and  fingers, 
and  with  joints  that  might  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  I  could,  when  I  pleased,  take  up 
anything  with  these  hands,  hold  it  fast,  or  let 
it  loose,  and  carry  it  along  with  me.  When  I 
walked,  I  observed,  moreover,  that  I  had  a 
stout  body  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and 
supported  by  two  stout  legs,  with  w  hich  I  could 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
descend  at  pleasure  into  the  valleys. 

"  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  that  a  being  so 
wonderfully  formed  as  I  am,  was  created  to 
live  in  idleness  ;  while  the  birds  which  have 
no  hands,  and  nothing  but  their  little  bills  to 
help  them,  work  with  cheerfulness,  and  with- 
out being  told  to  do  so?  Has  then  the  great 
Creator  of  man,  and  of  all  living  creatures, 
given  me  all  these  limbs  for  no  purpose?  it 
cannot  be.  I  will  try  to  go  to  work.  I  did 
so,  and  went  away  from  the  village  to  a  spot 
of  good  land,  where  I  built  a  cabin,  enclosed 
ground,  sowed  corn,  and  raised  cattle.  Ever 
since  that  time,  I  have  enjoyed  a  go(,d  appe 
tite  and  sound  sleep, — while  others  spend  their 
nights  in  dancing,  and  are  suffering  with  hun- 
ger, I  live  in  plenty.  I  keep  horses,  cows  and 
fowls.  I  am  happy.  See,  my  friend,  the 
birds  and  fishes  have  taught  me  to  work  L" 

It  is  related  that  a  Mohegan  Indian  asked 
a  female  Indian  who  was  one  of  the  Moravian 
converts,  whether  all  the  people  who  belonged 
to  the  congregation  she  did,  felt  the  love  of 
God.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  she  answeied,  "  whe- 
ther all  feel  it,  but  those  who  believe,  and  love 
the  Saviour,  feel  it  certainly.  Suppose  there 
was  a  very  good  meal  preparing  in  this  room, 
and  many  people  attending  ;  those  only  who 
eat,  can  say  that  the  victuals  taste  well.  The 
others  cannot  say  so.  Thus  it  is  with  our 
Saviour;  those  only  who  have  tasted  of  his 
love  can  speak  of  it,  and  they  never  forget  it." 
To  this  the  Mohegan  assented,  and  speaking 
of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  said,  "I  thought, 


God  has  made  ;  and  I  loved  it  so 
I  could  not  forbear  looking  at  it 
Soon  alter  the  child  died,  and  [ 
that  degree  that  nothing  would 
1  had  no  rest  day  nor  night,  and 
my  child  was  aluavs  in  my  thoughts,  for  my 
very  heart  cleaved  to  it.  At  last  1  could  hear 
the  house  no  longer,  but  ran  into  the  woods, 
and  almost  lost  my  senses.  The  Indians  then 
advised  me  to  take  an  emetic  to  get  rid  of  my 
sorrow.  I  complied  ;  hut  the  love  for  my 
child,  and  my  sorrow  for  its  loss  were  not  re- 
moved, and  I  returned  to  the  woods.  There  I 
beheld  the  trees  and  t he  birds,  and  I  consid- 
ered that  the  same  God  created  them,  who 
made  my  child.  1  then  said,  J  Thou  O  God ! 
who  madest  all  things,  1  know  not  where  thou 
art,  but  I  have  heard  that  thou  dwellest  in 
heaven.  Thou  hast  taken  my  child,  take  my 
sorrows  and  griefs  also  from  me.'  This  was 
done,  and  I  could  then  forget  my  child.  From 
this  1  conclude,  that  those  who  love  God  are 
disposed  as  I  was  towards  the  child  I  so  dear- 
ly loved.  They  can  never  forget  him,  nor 
find  rest  nor  pleasure  in  anything  else." 

William  Savery,  after  his  return  from  the 
Indian  treaty,  visited  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Virginia  in  1795,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  Fifth 
month,  1796,  sailed  in  company  with  several 
other  Friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Macaolay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 

Let  us  now  compare  together  the  accounts 
given  by  Macaulay  and  Claikson  of  this  affair 
of  Magdalen  College.  The  former  says  that 
James  employed  the  agency  of  Penn  to  terrify, 
caress,  or  bribe  the  Fellows  into  submisMon. 
Were  we  to  receive  his  statement,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Penn  had  made  himself  the  officious 
tool  of  the  king — that  he  had  gone  to  the  Fel- 
lows and  exerted  all  his  power  of  intimidation 
and  persuasion, — going  so  far  as  to  become  a 
broker  in  simony — tempting  one  of  them  with 
the  hope  of  a  bishoprick  in  order  to  overcome 
his  obstinacy.  Macaulay  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  inconsistency  of  Peon's  conduct ; 
says  that  his  manners  had  been  corrupted,  and 
his  understanding  obscured  ;  calls  him  foolish 
and  absurd,  and  accuses  him  of  doing  his  best 
to  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of  right. 
Now  how  stand  the  facts  ?  It  is  evident  from 
the  statement  of  Clarkson,*  that  William  Penn 
went  of  his  own  accord,  to  ascertain  from  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  the  facts  of  the 
case, — that  after  hearing  their  statement,  and 
being  satisfied  of  its  truth,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  expostulating  with  him  on  his  con- 
duct, and  representing  it  in  its  true  light  as 
illegal  and  oppressive.  This  first  interview 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  sovght 


*  A  high  authority.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  has  said 
of  Clarkson  :  "  Mr.  Clarkson  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
from  whom  1  should  venture  to  adopt  a  fact  for  which 
the  original  authority  is  not  mentioned."-  HisLory  of 
the  Revolution,  p.  289. 
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by  Penn.  The  other  two  were  solicited  by  a 
de/wtttlion  from  the  Ftlloirs  of  Jive  of  thiir 
Dumber,  sent  to  him  to  ask  his  interference  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  clear  from  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  this  deputation,  thai  William 
Penn  had  no  expectation  of  being  able  to 
ch  ingH  the  king's  purpose,  and  that  still  cling- 
ing to  his  personal  attachment  to  his  sovereign, 
he  attributed  his  perverse  course  to  evil  coun- 
sellors, to  his  not  having  been  suffered  to  hear 
a  true  statement  ol  the  affair  He  promised  to 
read  to  i he  king  every  word  of  the  statement 
they  furnished  him  with,  unless  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  do  it  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
whole  narrative  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  sincerity  or  the  fulfilment,  of  his  pro- 
mise. 

W  hat  followed  in  this  interview, — the  lan- 
guage which  Maeaulay  holds  up  as  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  Fellows,  and  as  a  brokerage  in 
simony,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  William  Penn  to 
sooihe  the  excited  feelings  of  the  deputation. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  judiciousness 
of  Perm's  remarks,  it  is  absurd  to  give  them 
the  meaning  which  Maeaulay  nllae  hes  to  them. 
His  true  position  is  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  he  is  placed  by  our  historian. 

He  was  not  the  agent  and  the  tool  of  his 
monarch  employed  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  right.  He  stood  on  independent 
ground;  the  interview  was  not  of  his  seeking; 
and  his  remarks  tending  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  the  king,  were  evidently  those  of  a 
man  wishing  to  heal  rather  than  to  widen  the 
breach.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  Penn  was  acting  a  double  part  in  this 
transaction.  That  the  delegates  were  dissat- 
isfied  witn  the  interview,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  fur  they  occupied  a  ground  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  which  he  had  planted  him- 
self. Ihey  thought  only  of  privileges  secured 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  violated 
by  the  king,  and  were  contending  only  for  the 
interests  ol  the  Episcopal  establishment.  His 
whole  public  life  had  been  a  struggle  for  reli- 
gious  and  civil  liberty  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  terms.  His  great  political  principle  was, 
that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  discussion 
and  inquiry,  and  that  "an  impartial  liberty  of 
conscience,"  was  "  the  natural  right  of  all 
men."  In  seeking  this -liberty ,  Penn  was  nei- 
ther a  fanatic  nor  a  disorganizes  He  con- 
stantly declared,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  ad- 
mirable letter  to  William  Popple,  "  that  bounds 
ought  to  be  set  to  this  freedom,  and  that  mo- 
rality was  the  best  ;  and  that  as  often  as  that 
was  violated,  under  a  pretence  of  conscience, 
it  was  fir  the  civil  power  should  take  place. 
Nor  did  I  ever  think  of  promoting  any  sort  of 
liberty  of  conscience  for  any  body,  which 
did  not  preserve  the  common  protestancy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  ancient  righ's  of  the 
government  ;  for,  to  say  truth,  the  one  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  other."  At  that 
time,  It  was  computed  tint  the  Uoman  Catho- 
lics formed  only  one  per  cent.,  and  the  Dis- 
senters five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
EilgliMil ;  the  remaining  ninety-four  hundredths 
nominally  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Could  there  have  been  any  possible 
risk  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  repealing 


the  test  act  under  such  circumstances,  in 
granting  the  fullest  and  widest  toleration? 
That  William  Penn  felt  no  particular  interest 
in  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  otherwise 
than  as  the  great  principles  for  w  hich  he  was 
contending  had  been  violated  in  their  persons, 
is  no  way  surprising.  Scarcely  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  king's  proclamation  of 
liberty  of  conscience  had  restored  to  their  fa- 
milies no  less  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers, 
most  of  whom  had  been  arrested  and  convicted 
by  Episcopalian  informers  and  magistrates, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  years,  for  no  other 
crime  than  worshipping  after  the  manner  which 
those  Episcopalians  called  heresy.  When  the 
men  of  this  party,  oppressed  in  their  turn, 
and  trodden  upon,  applied  to  the  Quaker  for 
his  interference  with  the  king  in  their  favour, 
—  was  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  recalling  the 
cruelties  they  had  inflicted  when  in  power  upon 
his  people,  and  acknowledging  that  it  was  a 
stern  and  not  undeserved  retribution  that  was 
now  inflicted  upon  them  ?  Instead,  therefore, 
of  regarding  the  language  used  by  Penn,  as 
that  ol  a  pliant  tool  of  power,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  tempered  and  restrained  expression  of 
leelings  natural  to  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pied. How  strongly  does  their  selfish  patriot- 
ism contrast  with  his  wide  benevolence!  and 
how  must  he  have  looked  down  from  the  eleva- 
tion on  which  he  stood,  upon  their  narrow  and 
exclusive  platform  ! 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  Penn's  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  courtiers  of  James,  and 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  palace,  may 
have  had  some  influence  upon  the  simpli- 
city arrd  manliness  of  his  character,  which 
can  be  seen,  we  think,  in  the  tone  of  his  pub- 
lished letters  to  Sunderland,  and  Rochester, 
and  Halifax.  The  evil  influences  of  his  per- 
sonal and  family  connection,  with  many  of  the 
nobles  of  that  corrupt  court,  were  certainly  to 
be  traced  in  the  character  and  career  of  his 
children.  But  we  have  seen  no  proof  that  this 
intercourse  in  the  least  degree  tainted  his  prin- 
ciples, or  corrupted  his  morals. 

The  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  mo- 
tives gave  him  an  influence  over  the  king  for 
good,  which,  although  it  was  more  conspicu- 
ous in  private,  than  in  public  acts,  is  still 
to  be  traced  throughout  the  reign  of  that  mis- 
guided and  bigoted  Prince.  Penn's  own  de- 
claration of  his  motives,  and  his  history  of  his 
connection  with  the  court,  have  great  autho- 
rity, and  should  be  received  in  preference  to 
the  injurious  aspersions  of  prejudiced  writers. 
They  explain  moreover  the  tenacity  wiih 
which  he  clung  to  the  hist  poor  shred  of  de- 
petulance  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  pro- 
fession. 

"  And  once  for  all,"  says  he  in  the  letter 
already  quoted,  "  I  do  say  that  I  am  a  Protes- 
tant Dissenter,  and  to  that  degree  such,  that  I 
challenge  the  most  celebrated  Protestant  of  the 
English  church,  or  any  other,  on  that  head, 
be  he  layman  or  clergyman,  in  public  or  in 
private.  For  I  would  have  such  people  know, 
'tis  not  impossible  for  a  true  Protestant  Dis- 
senter to  be  dutiful,  thankful,  and  serviceable 
to  the  king,  though  he  be  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion.  We  hold  not  our  property 
or  protection  from  him  by  our  persuasion,  and 


therefore  his  persuasion  should  not  be  the  mea-  | 
sure  of  our  allegiance.    I  am  sorry  to  see  so 
many,  that  seem  fond  of  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion, by  their  disaffection  to  him  recommend 
it  so  ill.     Whatever  practices  of  Roman  Ca-  9 
(holies  we  might  reasonably  object  against  | 
(and  no  doubt  but  such  there  are),  yet  he  has 
disclaimed  and  reprehended  those  ill  things  by  I 
his  declared  opinion  against  persecution,  by  | 
the  ease  in  which  he  actually  indulges  all  Dis-  J 
senters,  and  by  the  confirmation  he  offers  in  I 
parliament  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  | 
religion  and  liberty  of  conscience.    And  in  I 
his  honour,  as  well  as  in  my  own  defence,  I  I 
am  obliged  in  conscience  to  say,  that  he  has  | 
ever  declared  to  me  it  was  his  opinion  ;  and  I 
on  all  occasions,  when  duke,  he  never  refused  | 
me  the  repeated  proofs  of  it,  as  often  as  I  had  1 
any  poor  sufferers  for  conscience  sake  to  soli- 
cit his  help  for. 

"  But  some  may  be  apt  to  say,  '  Why  not 
any  body  else  as  well  as  I  1    Why  must  1 
have  the  preferable  access  to  other  Dissenters, 
if  not  a  Papist  V    I  answer,  I  know  not  that  it 
is  so. — But  this  I  know,  that  I  have  made  it 
my  province  and  business  ;  I  have  followed 
and  prest  it  ;  I  took  it  for  my  calling  and  sta-  ! 
lion,  and   have  kept  it  above  these  sixteen 
years  ;  and,  which  is  more  (if  1  may  say  it 
without  vanity  or  reproach),  wholly  at  my  ! 
own  charges  too.    To  this  let  me  add  the 
relation  my  father  had  to  this  king's  service, 
his  particular  favour  in  getting  hie  released  : 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1669,  my  fa-; 
ther's  humble  request  to  him  upon  his  death-  I 
bed  to  protect  me  from  the  inconveniences  and 
troubles  my  persuasion  might  expose  me  to, 
and  his  friendly  promise  to  do  it,  and  exact 
performance  of  it  from  the  moment  I  addiess- 
ed  myself  to  him ;  I  say,  when  all  this  is  consid- 
ered, any  body,  that  has  the  least  pretence  to 
good  nature,  gratitude,  or  generosity,  must 
needs  know  how  to  interpret  my  access  to  the 
king.    Perhaps  some  will  be  ready  to  say,, 
'  This  is  not  all,  nor  is  this  yet  a  fault  ;  but  i 
that  I  have  been  an  adviser  in  other  matters 
disgustful  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  lend  to: 
the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people.' — A  likely  thing, 
indeed,  that  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  who  from  i 
fifteen  years  old  has  been  (at  times)  a  sufferer: 
in  his  father's  family,  in  the  University,  and 
by  the  Government,  for  being  so,  should  de-- 
sign  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion! 
This  is  just  as  probable  as  it  is  true  that  I  died 
a  jesuit  six  years  ago  in  America. — Will  men  | 
still  suffer  such  stuff  to  pass  upon  them? — Is  \ 
any  thing  more  foolish,  as  well  as  false,  than  I 
that  because  1  am  often  at  Whitehall,  therefore 
I  must  be  the  author  of  all  thai  is  done  there 
that  docs  not  please  abroad  ? — But,  supposing 
some  such  things  to  have  been  doire,  pray  tell 
me,  if  I  am  bound  to  oppose  any  thing  that  I 
am  not  called  to  do  ?    1  never  was  a  member 
of  council,  cabinet,  or  committee,  where  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  transacted.    I  have 
had  no  office,  or  trust,  and  consequently  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  done  by  me  ;  nor,  for: 
that  reason,  could  I  lie  under  any  test  or  obli- 1 
gation  to  discover  my  opinion  of  public  acts 
of  state;  and  therefore  neither  can  any  such 
acts,  or  my  silence  about  them,  in  justice  be 
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made  my  crime.  Volunteers  are  blanks  and 
cyphers  in  all  governments.  And  unless  call- 
ing at  Whitehall  once  a  day,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, or  my  not  being  turned  out  of  nothing 
(for  that  no  office  is),  be  the  evidence  of  my 
compliance  in  disagreeable  things,  I  know  not 
what  else  can,  with  any  truth,  be  alleged 
against  me.  However,  one  ihing  I  know,  that 
I  have  every  where  most  religiously  observed, 
and  endeavoured  in  conversation  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  opinions,  to  allay  heats,  and 
moderate  extremes,  even  in  the  politics.  It  is 
below  me  to  be  more  particular;  but  1  am  sure 
it  has  been  my  endeavour,  that  if  we  could  not 
all  meet  upon  a  religious  bottom,  at  least  we 
mi^ht  upon  a  civil  one,  the  good  of  England, 
which  is  the  common  interest  of  king  and  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  might  be  great,  by  justice,  and  we 
free  by  obedience;  distinguishing  rightly,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  duty  and  slavery  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  between  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Friend." 

The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 

"Buckwheat  Tree.  (Cliftonia  ligvs- 
trim.)  This  elegant  tree  which  enlivens  the 
borders  of  the  pine  barren  swamps  of  the 
South,  is  met  with  no  where  to  the  north  ol 
the  Savannah  river,  on  the  line  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  From  hence  it  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  all  the  lower  and  maritime  region 
of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  Ala- 
bama and  West- Florida.  It  attains  the  height 
of  8  to  15  or  more  feet,  being  much  branched, 
and  spreading  out  at  the  summit  like  an  apple 
tree.  .  .  It  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in 
flower,  which  takes  place  in  early  Spring,  in 
the  month  of  March,  when  the  whole  surface 
of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate, 
elegant,  and  somewhat  fragrant  flowers.  The 
borders  of  all  the  still  and  sluggish  streams, 
and  the  dark  swamps  of  the  South  are  enliven- 
ed by  the  numerous  trees  of  this  species  with 
which  they  are  interspersed.  In  the  intervals 
of  their  shade,  in  West-Florida,  we  frequently 
saw  growing  and  already  in  flower,  the  Ata- 
maseo  Lily,  or  Amaryllis  of  the  North. 

"  When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  tree  puts 
on  a  still  more  curious  appearance,  being  load- 
ed with  triangular,  winged  capsules  resemb 
ling  Buckwheat,  and  hence  its  common  name. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Privet,  are  ever- 
green, thick,  very  smooth,  not  perceptibly 
veined,  and  glaucous  beneath. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1773,  the  indefatigable 
Wm.  Bartram  discovered  this  tree,  where  1 
afterwards  also  saw  it  growing,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Savannah  River,  in  Georgia.  .  .  . 
How  so  fine  a  plant  came  to  be  overlooked  for 
near  half  a  century,  is  really  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  avidity  of  collectors  and  garden- 
ers. In  the  Northern  States  and  in  Britain,  it 
is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  well  worth 
cultivating.  But  to  see  it  in  perfection,  you 
must  behold  it  in  its  native  swamps,  attaining 
the  magnitude  of  a  tree,  and  blooming  profuse- 
ly on  the  verge  of  winter,  without  any  thing 


near  it  as  a  contrast,  save  a  withered  carpet  of 
leaves  and  Leafless  plants,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  gloom  and  solitude  that  scarcely  any  thing 
else  at  the  time  relieves." 

The  similarity  between  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
and  that  of  the  common  buckwheat  reminds 
us  of  several  similar  facts.  Such  resemblances 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
don).  Theie  is  often  a  strong  likeness  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  much  unlike  in  other  respects. 
Thus  we  have  the  lily-leaved  Tway-blades, 
primrose-leaved  Violets,  and  daisy- leaved  Eri- 
gerons.  Still  more  cuiious  are  the  imitations 
of  insects  in  some  of  the  Orchis  family.  The 
spike  of  flowers  of  one  of  the  English  species, 
appeals  to  be  crowded  wiih  bees  sucking  the 
honey  from  the  blossoms,  with  their  heads 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  flower,  and 
their  bodies  hanging  from  its  lip.  So  perfect 
is  the  deception  that  a  stranger  to  the  plant, 
upon  whose  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers  was  laid, 
might  well  be  excused  for  hastily  letting  it  fall 
for  fear  of  being  stung.  Its  popular  name  is 
the  bee-orchis.  In  another  species,  the  image 
of  a  fly  takes  the  place  of  that  of  a  bee.  In 
our  own  country,  we  find  in  wet  and  shaded 
places,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  a  plant 
((  he/one  glabra)  whose  white  flowers  thickly 
arranged  along  the  branches,  look  like  the 
heads  of  serpents  sticking  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  commonly  known  by  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Snake- head. 

"  Mahocahv  Thee.  (Swietenia  maho- 
goni.)  The  late  Doctor  Muhlenberg  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  exisienee  of  the  Mahoga- 
ny tree  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  gives  it  in  his  catalogue  as  a  native  of 
Florida."" 

"  The  Mahogany  tree  is  said  to  be  of  rapid 
growth,  becoming  a  lofty  tree,  wiih  a  graceful 
spreading  summit,  the  stem  attaining  very 
large  dimensions,  acquiring  a  diameter  of  5  or 
6  feet.  It  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  as  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Acapulco  on  the  Pacific,  Realijo  in  Guatemala, 
and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  generally  affects 
a  rocky  soil  or  the  sides  of  mountains,  grow- 
ing often  in  places  almost  absolutely  deprived 
of  earth.  The  seeds  germinate  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  when  the  roots  meet  any  insur- 
mountable impediment,  they  spread  out  and 
creep  till  they  find  entrance  into  other  clefis 
into  which  they  can  penetrate,  and  sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
the  roots  succeed  so  far  as  to  split  the  rocks 
themselves.  Such  trees  in  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, growing  so  contorted  for  want  of  soil, 
produce  the  much  esteemed  and  curiously 
veined  wood,  known  in  Europe  as  '  Madeira 
wood.'  In  Jamaica  it  is  also  a  common  tree 
on  the  plains  or  lower  bill  sides,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen  remarks,  in  that  island  he  had  never 
met  with  it  at  an  elevation  above  3000  feet, 
nor  very  close  to  the  sea  shore.  In  some  of 
the  islands  it  is  now  rare  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  because  of  its  convenience  for  em- 
barkation, and  it  is  cut  down  of  all  ages,  with- 
out any  forethought  for  the  future. 

"  Dr.  Macfadven,  speaking  of  the  Mahoga- 
ny of  Jamaica  says,  'It  is  at  present  much 
more  scarce  than  it  appears  to  have  formerly 
been.    It  was  from  this  island  that  the  supply 


for  Europe  was  in  former  times  piincipally 
obtained,  and  the  old  Jamaica  Mahogany  is 
still  considered  superior  to  any  that  can  now 
be  procured  from  other  countries.  In  1753, 
according  to  Dr.  Browne,  521,300  feet  in 
planks,  were  shipped  from  this  island,  but  at 
present  very  little  is  exported  from  it.  It  was 
formerly  so  plentiful  as  to  be  applied  to  the 
commonest  purposes;  such  as  planks,  boards, 
shingles,  &c.'  4  The  beauty  of  the  Mahogany 
wood,  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
a  carpenter  on  board  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's 
vessel,  at  the  time  the  ship  was  in  harbour  at 
Trinidad,  in  1595.'  The  first  use  to  which 
it  was  applied  in  England,  was  the  humble  one 
of  forming  a  candle  box,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  it  was  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  London  physician  who  had 
received  planks  of  it  from  his  brother,  com- 
manding a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade. 
Since  which  lime  it  has  been  employed  for 
costly  furniture,  and  occupies  the  most  distin- 
guished place  in  the  draw  ing-rooms  of  nubility 
and  fashion,  quire  supplanting  the  old  oaken 
tables  and  d<unes:ic  panelling  of  antiquity. 

"The  most  benutiful  wood  for  variety  of 
figure  and  agreeable  accident,  is  obtained  from 
sections  of  the  base  of  the  stem  and  root.  No 
other  wood  can  rival  it  for  diversity  of  shades, 
piesenting  spots,  waves  and  clouds,  more  va- 
ried even  th  in  the  tortoise  shell,  which  it  so 
much  resembles.  Its  superior  density  also 
allows  it  to  acquire  the  highest  polish  of  w  hich 
any  wood  is  susceptible. 

"  The  principal  supply  of  Mahogany  is  now 
obtained  from  Honduras;  but  it  is  ol'  a  very 
inferior  quality,  being  open  grained,  light  and 
porous,  and  of  a  paler  and  interior  colour. 
Trees,  it  seems,  grown  in  low  or  alluvial  lands, 
never  give  a  rich  and  hard  wood.  Hence  the 
Mahogany  of  St.  Domingo  and  that  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  is  considered  superior  to  what 
is  at  present  exported  from  Jamaica.  It  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Spaniards  of  Ha- 
vana in  ship-building,  and  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
attacked  by  worms,  to  endure  long  in  water, 
and  to  receive  the  bullet  without  splitting." 

"  The  bark  of  the  Mahogany  is  astringent, 
and  considered  useful  in  diarrhoet ;  indeed  it 
resembles  that  of  the  Cinchona  in  colour  and 
taste,  though  somewhat  more  bitter.  It  has 
been  given  with  success  in  powder,  as  a  sub- 
stitute lor  Peruvian  Bark." 

"  In  Cuba  and  Honduras,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  majestic  of  trees,  growing  and  in- 
creasing for  some  centuries.  Its  gigantic 
trunk  throws  out  such  massive  arms,  and 
spreads  the  shade  of  its  shining  green  leaves 
over  such  a  vast  surface,  that  all  o'her  trees 
appear  insignificant  in  the  comparison.  A 
single  log  not  unfreqnentl y  weighs  6"  or  7  tons, 
and  a  tree  has  been  known  to  contain  as  much 
as  12,000  superficial  feet,  and  to  have  produc- 
ed upwards  of  1000/.  sterling.  The  largest 
log  ever  cut  in  Honduras,  was  17  feel  long, 
57  inches  broad,  and  5  feet  4  inches  in  depih  ; 
measuring  5,168  superficial  feet,  or  15  tons 
weight. 

"The  Mahogany  of  Honduras  is  cut  about 
the  month  of  August,  by  ganys  of  men  of  from 
20  to  50  each.  The  woods  are  penetrated 
and  surveyed  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty 
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tree,  and  the  leaves  at  this  season  having  ac- 
quired a  yellow  reddish  hue,  are  discerned 
by  an  accusiomed  eye  at  a  great  distance. 
The  trees  are  commonly  cut  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the 
purpose.  The  trunk  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  wood  it  furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  val- 
uable; but  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  limbs, 
or  branches,  are  generally  preferred. 

"A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  felled 
to  occupy  the  gang  during  the  season,  they 
commmce  cutting  I  he  roads  upon  which  they 
are  to  lie  transported.  This  may  fairly  be 
estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  Mahogany  cutting.  Each  mahogany 
work  forms  in  itself  a  small  village  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,— the  choice  of  situation  being 
alwavs  regulated  by  the  proximity  of  such 
river  to  the  mahogany  intended  as  the  object 
of  future  operation. 

"  These  roads  are  cleared  out  by  the  cutlass 
and  ihe  axe,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  first 
roads  in  our  back  forests  are  made  ;  bridges 
have  also  to  be  constructed.  The  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  then  cut  into  square  logs.  April 
and  May,  being  the  driest  season  in  this  cli- 
mate, is  chosen  as  the  only  lime  when  the  logs 
can  be  drawn  to  their  destination  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  forest.  Each  truck  requires  7 
pair  of  oxen  ami  2  drivers,  and  12  to  load  or 
put  the  logs  on  the  carriages.  From  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun,  the  caitle  especially, 
would  be  unable  to  work  during  its  influence, 
and  consequently  the  loading  and  carriage  of 
the  timber  is  performed  in  the  nii>ht.  On  the 
rise  of  ihe  rivers  at  the  close  of  May,  the  logs 
are  floated  down  to  their  destination  and  finally 
shipped  from  Belize  in  Honduras  to  Europe." 

(To  be  continued..) 

I  find  the  Lord  saying  to  my  heart,  that  it 
should  be  quiet,  and  not  repine  or  fret  at  his 
way  of  exercising  me,  however  bitter  it  may 
be.  If  it  be  more  and  moie  so,  1  am  not  al- 
lowed lo  despond,  or  be  discouraged,  seeing, 
God  gets  more  ylory  by  sustaining  me  to  strive 
against  such  a  case,  than  by  my  netting  vic- 
tory. It  will  also  be  in  the  end,  more  to  my 
advantage.  And  while  there,  he  will  be  with 
me;  even  in  the  fire  and  in  the  water,  he  is 
vv  th  me  ;  why  then  should  I  be  dismayed  ? 
The  enemy  that  is  buffeting  me,  will  be  bet- 
ter bulleted,  beleaguered,  yea,  trampled  upon 
shorily.  It  is  then  a  duty  which  1  desire  to 
easay — to  take  courage,  and  be  still  ;  and  as 
a  dear  friend  said  to  me,  The  best  way  to  dis- 
courage and  render  a  mad,  furious  enemy 
hopeless  in  his  attempts,  is  to  slight  and  neg- 
lect him  as  absurd  and  vile — yea,  to  abhor 
being  a  servant  of  sin. — Jaffruy. 

The  trials  of  the  tempted  Christian  are  often 
seni  lor  the  use  of  oihers,  and  are  made  the 
riches  of  all  around  him. 
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FQL'RTH  MONTH  7,  1849. 


It  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  lime,  but  we 
feel  iuclineJ  to  indue  a  few  sentences  in  rela- 


tion to  the  interesting  Report  inserted  last' 
week,  of  The  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
Brief  ihough  it  be,  it  comprises  much  informa- 
tion, affording  evidence  most  satisfactory,  of 
indefatigable  industry,  perseverance,  and  sound 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  and  an 
amount  of  good  effected,  which  appears  to  us 
really  surprising,  when  the  stinted  means  to 
which  they  were  limited,  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. But  our  attention  was  particularly 
arrested  with  the  following  part  of  the  Report : 
— "Our  receipts  during  the  past  year  were 
$fi65.72,  and  our  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  $744.99.  The  balance  in  the 
hand  of  ihe  Treasurer  at  the  1st  of  the  present 
month  was  $(56.42  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of 
debts  for  stereotyping  and  printing  yet  unpaid, 
which  will  absorb  all  this  balance,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  forthcoming  annual 
subscriptions."  Now,  surely,  this  is  a  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  an  insiitution  of  such  un- 
questionable usefulness,  which  ought  not  to 
be.  We  are  in  no  way  linked  with  this  truly 
valuable  and  praiseworthy  Associaiion,  other- 
wise than  as  well  wishers  to  every  good  work  ; 
but  we  thought  there  might  he  some  use,  now 
on  the  near  approach  of  Yearly  Meeiing,  to 
call  attention  to  the  Report.  Let  it  be  read 
again.  It  may  be  well  also  (or  Friends  to  re- 
member the  vast  amount  of  personal  sacrifices 
and  untiring  industry  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
printing  and  dissemination  of  bo.>ks  and  pam- 
phlets. Likewise  to  think  of  the  immense 
amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  other  deno- 
minations in  the  distribution  of  their  tracts. 
We  conclude  by  again  quoting  the  language 
of  the  Report: — "  We- call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  the  fact,  [alluding  to  the  reduced 
stale  of  their  finances  J  in  the  hope  lhat  it  may 
induce  some  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
anflual  subscription,  and  to  give  us  such  d  ina- 
lions  as  their  hearts  may  prompt,  and  their 
means  justify." 

The  essay  on  the  new  style  of  writing,  was 
unavoidably  crowded  out  this  week,  and  its 
insertion  is  intended  in  next  number. 


A  popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the 
Quakers.  Compiled  from  his  Journal  and 
oiher  authentic  sources  ;  and  interspersed 
with  remarks  upon  the  imperfect  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  conse- 
quent spread oI'Dissent. — By  Josiah  Maksh. 

"God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  ihe  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty." — 1  Cor. 
i.  27. 

Philadelphia:  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347 
Market  street. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  a  series  of  arti- 
cles furnished  by  a  correspondent,  and  princi- 
pally consisting  of  extracts  from  the  above 
work,  has  appeared  in  "The  Friend."  These, 
in  addition  to  ihe  ample  title  page  now  given 
in  full,  will  enable  our  readers  in  some  mea- 
sure to  estimate  the  character  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  saving 
anything  additional,  further  than  to  remark, 
that  as  the  production  of  an  intelligent  and 


pious  individual,  not  a  member  of  our  religious 
^ociely,  it  cannot  fail  lo  be  read  with  lively 
interest  by  Friends  generally.  Of  course,  al- 
though in  the  main  enlightened  and  free  from 
objection,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plicitly endorsing  every  sentiment  which  the 
author  advances. 

This  American  reprint  from  the  English 
ediiion,  by  Henry  Longstreth  of  this  ciiy, 
forms  a  volume  of  near  450  pages,  large  duo- 
decimo— paper  good,  type  fair,  and  neatly 
bound. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  J.  K.  Purinton,  N.  H.,  $3,  to  26,  vol. 
22 ;  Nathan  Hunt,  per  J.  Todhunter,  $2,  vol.  21, 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  commence 
on  Second-day  morning,  9th  inst..  and  termi- 
nate at  noon  on  the  Fourth-day  following. 

Fourth  month,  1849. 


Letters  of  Sarah  Grvbb. 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Sa- 
rah Grubb,  formerly  Sarah  Lynes,  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  just  received  and  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


To  Friends  in  the  Country. 

A  number  of  coloured  children  in  the  school 
at  the  "  House  of  Indusiry,"  in  Catharine  St. 
above  Delaware  Seventh  street,  are  in  want  of 
good  situations  in  families.  Applications  can 
be  made  at  the  school  except  on  Seventh- 
da  v  s. 

Fourth  month,  1949. 


For  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Arch  street,  A  Memoir  of  George  Fox,  pre- 
pared by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
Printed  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound.  Pi  ice 
15  cents. 


The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  in  the  vilJ 
lage  of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. J 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  He  is  prepared) 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few. 
boys,  who  should  also  attend  af  the  school. 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  andl 
tuition,  $125  per  year. 

Fkancis  Bacon. 

Third  month,  1849. 

  . 

Friends'  Hat  Store. 

w 

Benjamin  H.  Lighifoot,  makes  to  order  and 
keeps  on  hand  an  assortment  of  Hats  foi 
Friends,  at  No.  85  Arch  street. 

Maii ried,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Twelfth  street,  on 
Fourlli-day,  the  28th  alt,  Isaac  Leeds,  of  Wcstfiuld. 
Burlington  couuty,  N.  J.,  to  &ARAH  D.  Powell,  o: 
this  city. 
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The  North  American  Sylva. 
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"Wild  Orange  Tree.  (Citrus  vulga- 
ris.) From  the  relation  of  William  Bartram, 
in  his  Travels  up  the  St.  John's  in  East  Flo- 
iida,  in  the  year  1774,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Orange  tree  is  abundantly  indigenous  to  the 
banks  of  that  stream.  Groves  of  Orange 
trees,  of  large  dimensions,  loaded  with  their 
golden  fruit,  spread  themselves  before  the  tra- 
veller in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  he  might 
readily  imagine  himself  transported  in  reality 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  As  the 
Orange  was  there  found  an  established  deni- 
zen of  the  country,  previous  to  all  European 
settlement,  we  must  of  course  conclude  it  to 
be,  like  the  banana  and  some  other  tropical 
productions,  a  native  alike  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new  continent.  These  forests  of  the  Wild 
P'ictt  Orange  trees  are  frequent  in  East  Florida  as 
far  north  as  the  latitude  of  28°." 

"  To  show  the  extent  of  these  groves,  in  a 
notice  of  the  town  of  New  Smyrna,  Bartram 
observes,  '  I  was  there  about  10  years  ago, 
(1764),  when  the  surveyor  run  the  lines  of  the 
colony,  where  there  was  neither  habitation  nor 
cleared  field.  It  was  then  a  famous  Orange 
grove,  the  upper  or  south  promontory  of  a 
ridge  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  stretching 
north  about  40  miles,'  &c.  All  this  was  one 
entire  Orange  grove,  with  Live  Oaks,  Magno- 
lias, Palms,  Red  Bays,  and  others.  (Bar- 
tram's  Travels,  in  a  note  to  page  144.)  On 
page  253,  he  also  remarks,  '  I  have  often  been 
affected  with  extreme  regret,  at  beholding  the 
Idestruction  and  devastation  which  has  been 
jcommitted,  or  indiscreetly  exercised  on  those 
'als "  extensive  fruitful  Orange  groves,  on  the  banks 
■  of  St.  Juan,  by  the  new  planters  under  the 
British  government,  some  hundred  acres  of 
which,  at  a  single  plantation,  have  been  entire- 
'*  |  |ly  destroyed,  to  make  room  for  the  Indigo, 
Cotton,  Corn,'  &c." 

 ,  I    "  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  brought 

,0Ji    i  from  East  Florida,  by  James  Reed,  are  evi- 
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dently  referable  to  the  present  species,  the 
Orange  of  India,  though  we  have  not  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  any  specimen  of  the  fruit ; 
but,  according  to  Bartram,  the  taste  is  suffi- 
cently  grateful,  as  he  made  use  of  it  to  season 
and  add  a  relish  to  his  animal  food. 

"  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  Orange 
now  so  generally  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  particularly  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  About  Nice  all  the  known 
species  and  varieties  of  this  grateful  fruit  are 
cultivated  in  perfection." 

"  The  Lemon  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  genus  which  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. Theophrastus,  and  after  him  Pliny, 
speak  of  a  fruit  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Apple  of  Persia,  or  of  Media.  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  extols  the  happy  effects  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Apple  of  Media. 

.    .    .'  Animos  et  olentia  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  scnibus  medicanlur  anhelis. 

Georg.  Lib.  2. 

"  The  Phocians  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  planted  this  tree  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  when  they  founded  the 
city  of  Marseilles.  In  the  11th  century  the 
Seville  Orange  was  already  spread  through 
all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
the  13th  century  it  was  established  about  Nice. 
The  species  of  Orange  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  (the  Bigaradier  of  the  French,)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  from  India  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabs,  who  cultivate  it  in  all 
the  countries  subjected  to  their  dominion.  The 
Citron  passed  from  Egypt  into  Europe  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  Arabian  writers,  it  was 
from  Phenicia  that  the  golden  Orange  was  con- 
veyed to  the  gardens  of  Seville." 

"  The  duration  of  the  Orange  tree,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  is  no  doubt 
very  great.  Many  of  those  cultivated  in  the 
maritime  Alps  of  France,  are  more  than  250 
years  of  age  ;  and  according  to  Risso,  a  wind 
from  the  S.  S.  E.  in  February  1807,  overturn- 
ed in  the  commune  of  Esa,  citron  trees  which 
were  more  than  500  years  old.  Tamara  and 
Ferrarius  both  describe  an  Orange  tree,  plant- 
ed in  the  year  1200  by  Saint  Dominick,  in  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Sabine  in  Rome, 
which  is  said  still  to  exist. 

"  The  Orange  is  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful tree  of  Europe  ;  the  majesty  and  regu- 
larity of  its  form,  the  brilliiint  and  unfading 
green  of  its  graceful  foliage,  its  white  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  splendid  fruit,  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiration.  Its  beauty  is  not 
transient  like  that  of  ordinary  orchard  trees, 
but  nearly  throughout  the  year  it  is  luxuriant- 
ly adorned  with  flowers  and  fruit.  The  culti- 
.  vated  Orange  attains  the  height  of  25  to  30 


feet,  with  a  circumference  of  2  feet.  The 
wild  Orange  of  Florida,  however,  acquires  a 
greater  height  than  those  which  I  have  observ- 
ed in  cultivation  in  the  Azores.  The  wood  is 
compact,  close  ind  fine  grained,  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  slightly  veined, 
and  suitable  for  inlaid  work." 

"  The  smell  of  the  Orange  flower  is  almost 
universally  esteemed,  it  is  salutary  and  re- 
freshing, and  is  unrivalled  for  its  excellent 
perfume.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  equally 
grateful,  it  allays  heat  and  thirst,  and  by  pro- 
moling  various  excretions,  proves  of  consider- 
able use  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  Seville  Orange 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  tending  to  improve 
the  appetite,  and  it  is  employed  in  making  the 
well  known  conserve,  marmalade. 

"  In  the  Azores,  the  cultivation  of  the  Or- 
ange as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  inhabitants,  and  every  means 
are  employed  for  its  success.  The  trees  in 
Fayal  are  defended  from  the  severe  sea  breezes 
by  very  high  stone  walls,  and  plantations  of 
young  trees  are  defended  for  several  years  by 
rows  of  the  Faya  (Myrica  Faya,)  planted  be- 
tween them,  and  though  the  trees  there  rarely 
attain  a  greater  height  than  20  or  25  feet,  they 
spread  out  many  large  branches  and  sometimes 
a  single  tree  has  produced  as  many  as  6000 
Oranges.  The  best  kind  brought  to  the  Euro- 
pean markets  are  those  from  the  island  of  St. 
Michael.  They  have  an  even  shining  rind 
with  a  deliciously  sweet  and  agreeable  pulp. 

"  As  I  have  already  remarked,  a  specimen 
of  the  Wild  Orange  from  Florida,  is  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  the  Citrus  vulgaris  of 
Asia." 

"  Yellow-Flowered  Balsam  Tree.  (CZm- 
siafiava.)  This  singular  and  splendid  tree  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  Cayenne  in  South 
America,  where  it  is  found  among  rocks  on 
the  declivities  of  mountains.  We  have  now 
also  to  record  it  as  a  native  of  Key  West  in 
Florida,  where  it  has  recently  been  found  with 
so  many  other  tropical  productions  by  Dr. 
Blodgett.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  20 
feet  or  upwards,  and  like  other  kindred  species 
of  the  genus,  is  parasitic  on  the  trunks  or 
limbs  of  other  trees,  a  habit  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  birds  accidentally  scattering  the 
viscid  seeds,  which  take  root  like  those  of  the 
Misseltoe  ;  when  having  obtained  a  consider- 
able size,  the  roots  creep  along  the  surface  of 
the  tree  in  quest  of  nourishment  and  support, 
penetrating  into  any  decayed  cavity  of  the 
supporting  trunk,  and  finally  reaching  the 
ground  though  at  forty  feet  distance,  where 
now,  at  length,  permanently  fixed,  it  becomes 
a  large  and  independent  tree.  A  viscid  or  re- 
sinous balsamic  whitish  juice  exudes  from 
every  part  of  the  tree  when  cut,  which  becomes 
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red  or  brownish  w  hen  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
hardens  like  other  gums  or  colophony.  As 
yet  this  substance  has  been  applied  to  no  use- 
ful purpose  more  than  as  a  dressing  to  the 
sores  of  horses,  and  by  the  Indians  is  mixed 
with  tallow  to  pay  their  boats  to  prevent  leak- 
age. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  plant  as  well  as  those 
of  C.  rosea" and  C.  alba  are  very  remarkable 
in  their  form  and  appearance;  being  very 
smooth  and  of  a  thick  leathery  consistence, 
wedge-shaped  or  inversely  oval,  5  or  6  inches 
long  by  about  4  wide." 

"  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  fig  with 
something  of  its  form,  and  nence  it  is  known 
to  the  Negroes  by  the  name  of  the  Wild 
Fig." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Third  month 
(March),  1849. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  past  month 
was  4H,  which  is  three  and  a  half  degrees 
above  the  average,  as  taken  in  this  city  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  highest  mean  tempera- 
ture of  this  month  for  the  last  59  years  was  in 
1842,  which  was  47  deg. ;  and  the  lowest  for 
the  same  period  was  in  1843,  when  the  mean 
of  the  month  was  30  deg.  only. 

A  strong  wind,  sometimes  amounting  to  a 
gale,  has  prevailed  from  the  North  a  great  part 
of  the  month,  and  produced  fully  the  usual 
amount  of  suffering  and  loss  among  those  who 
will,  for  gain,  hazard  life  and  property  on  our 
coast  during  this  inclement  season.  Many 
vessels  from  the  South,  bound  to  New  York 
and  other  Northern  ports,  have  had  a  fair  pas- 
sage to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  then, 
though  within  24  hours  sail  of  their  destined 
haven,  having  been  tossed  and  beaten  about — 
often  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and 
water — 15,  20,  and  even  25  days;  favoured, 
if  at  last  they  arrived  with  a  crippled  bark  and 
damaged  cargo. 

A  disaslrous  shipwreck  occurred  early  in 
the  month  in  the  British  channel.  The  Ame- 
rican brig  Floridian,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  freighted  with  about  200  German 
emigrants  and  their  effects,  struck  on  the  shoal 
called  I  he  Long  Sands,  in  a  thick  snow  storm  ; 
the  ship  was  broken  asunder,  and  nearly  all 
perished  within  a  few  hours — several,  by  lash- 
ing themselves  in  the  rigging,  were  saved 
from  instant  destruction;  but  of  these  four 
only  survived,  when  on  the  3d  day  relief  came. 
Five  men  from  a  neighbouring  fishing  village 
made  a  noble  effort  to  rescue  some  of  the 
6uirerers,  but  the  boat  in  which  they  embark- 
ed was  capsized,  and  they  all  polished. 

Much  damage  has  occurred  from  floods  in 
our  Western  rivers;  the  artificial  embank- 
ments on  the  Mississippi  have  in  several  places 
given  way,  and  many  plantations  been  inun- 
dated ;  oven  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  not  thought  secure  from 
such  B  catastrophe. 

The  Cholera  is  again  appearing  in  the  river 
towns,  and  especially  in  the  boats  ascending 


from  New  Orleans  the  present  seminary  of 
this  disease. 

The  Spring  is,  thus  far,  quite  as  forward  as 
usual ;  the  early  flowers  are  bursting  into  life, 
the  Public  Squares  are  of  a  cheerful  green,  and 
even  the  willow  tops,  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
are  bemnning  to  assume  an  olive  hue  from  the 
partial  unfolding  of  their  leaves.  These  early 
developments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though 
annually  recurring,  are  always  new,  and  were 
they  less  familiar,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration.  How  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  sun,  in  his  an- 
nual visit  to  the  North,  should,  while  yet  far 
distant,  wake  from  its  long  night  of  sleep  the 
early  Crocus  !  How  exquisitely  endowed  with 
the  sentient  principle  must  this  little  bulb  be, 
which,  buried  in  the  earth  as  it  is,  perceives 
his  approach,  feels  his  influence,  and  springs 
into  life,  while  yet  in  his  course,  the  sun  has 
not  arrived  at  the  equator. 

The  sparrow,  the  blue  and  the  cedar  bird, 
had  made  their  appearance  before  the  middle 
of  the  month;  and  as  early  as  the  26th,  the 
robin,  Tardus  migratorius  must  have  been 
common,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numbers 
seen  suspended  by  the  necks  along  our  mar- 
kets (four  bunches,  each  containing  one  dozen, 
were  observed  at  a  single  stall).  Would  that 
our  farmers  might  be  induced,  not  only  to 
spare,  but  to  protect  this  harmless  and  useful 
bird  ;  if  not  for  the  sake  of  his  joyous  morning 
and  evening  song,  and  his  familiar  and  confid- 
ing habits,  yet  for  the  good  he  accomplishes 
in  protecting  his  garden,  orchard  and  field 
from  the  ravages  of  insects,  let  him  be  spared. 
Surely,  did  the  husbandman  know  that  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  robins  require  for  their  own  food 
and  that  of  their  offspring,  in  one  season,  a 
number  of  insects  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fruit 
of  a  whole  orchard,  he  would  enforce  the  laws 
for  their  protection, — and  if  these  are  insuffi- 
cient, he  would  seek  new  ones.  From  careful 
and  repeated  observation,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  a  pair  of  the  common  House-wren 
Troglodytes  atdon — devoured  in  one  season, 
of  12  weeks,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  their  offspring  (two  broods),  not  less  than 
52,000  insects.  The  robin  has  usually  but 
one  brood,  but  as  he  is  a  larger  bird,  and  is 
with  us  longer  than  the  wren,  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  require  nearly  an  equal  supply. 
What,  if  in  the  season  of  fruit,  he  sometimes 
helps  himself  to  a  ripe  cherry,  who  has  a  bet- 
ter claim  than  he  who  has  guarded  them  early 
and  late  from  the  destroyer? 

By  our  record  it  appears — 

The  1st  was  a  clear,  pleasant  day,  with  a 
W.  wind,  mercury  34  at  sunrise,  and  44  at  2 
p.  m.  (the  uniform  times  of  our  thermometrical 
observations.) 

On  the  2nd  the  wind  was  N.  with  snow  from 
11  a.  K.  to  5  p.  M.,  mostly  melting  as  it  fell. 
Rained  all  day  in  Pittsburg.  Mercury  38  at 
sunrise,  and  fell  to  33  r.  M. 

The  3d  was  clear  after  the  morning,  with 
wind  at  N.  W'.;  5  inches  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night.    Thermometer  28  and  37. 

The  4th  was  clear  and  fine.  Wind  N.  W. 
Thermometer  23  and  35. 

The  5lh  was  overcast,  with  N.  W.  wind. 


Rained  heavily  all  day  at  Pittsburg.  Ther- 
mometer 26  and  40. 

The  6th  was  cloudy  with  a  N.  E.  wind. 
Thermometer  34  and  40. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  drizzly,  follow- 
ed by  a  clear  p.  m.  Wind  westerly.  Ther- 
mometer 38  and  44. 

From  the  8th  to  the  13th  was  pleasant, 
spring-like  weather,  (though  not  uniformly 
clear,)  with  westerly  wind,  and  a  temperature 
at,  and  a  little  above  freezing  in  the  morning, 
and  from  88  to  54  at  mid-day.  The  maple, 
the  daffy,  the  crocus,  &c.  are  in  full  bloom. 

The  1 4t  h  was  rainy  with  N.  E.  wind  ;  ther- 
mometer 42  and  47. 

On  the  15th  the  wind  was  still  N.  E.,  down- 
cast ;  thermometer  34  and  42. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  there  was  rain, 
followed  by  a  pleasant  p.  M.  Wind  S.  W.  ; 
thermometer  38  and  54. 

The  17th  was  fine  and  clear,  with  S.  W. 
wind.  Thermometer  34  in  the  morning,  and 
rose  to  62  at  mid-day. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  pleasant,  with  N. 
wind.  Thermometer  42  and  32  at  sunrise, 
and  46  and  49  at  2  p.  m. 

The  20th  was  fair,  with  a  high  southerly 
wind.    Thermometer  38  and  60. 

On  the  21st  the  wind  was  still  S.,  with  a 
little  rain  in  the  p.m.  Thermometer  56  and 
62,  or  a  mean  temperature  of  59°,.  the  warm- 
est day  of  the  whole  month. 

The  22d  was  fair,  with  a  high  wind  ;  ther- 
mometer 34  and  46. 

From  the  23d  to  the  25th  the  wind  was 
southerly  and  fine.  Some  rain  fell  on  the 
26th.  Mercury  from  32  to  48  at  sunrise,  and 
from  54  to  59  at  noon. 

From  the  26th  to  the  29th  inclusive,  a 
strong  northerly  wind  prevailed,  with  clouds, 
rain,  sleet  and  snow.  The  27th,  especially, 
was  cold,  the  mercury  being  at  31  all  day,  the 
coldest  day  of  the  month. 

On  the  30th  the  wind  was  still  north,  but 
some  clear  sky  and  a  few  rays  from  the  sun 
appeared  in  the  morning.  The  p.  m.  was. 
overcast ;  wind  veered  slightly  to  the  west. 
Thermometer  50  and  57. 

We  have  marked  ten  days  only  as  clear,' 
and  fifteen  as  cloudy.    Rain  fell  on  eight  days,: 
and  snow  on   two.    The  whole  quantity  off 
rain  for  the  month,  as  recorded  at  the  PennsyUi 
vania  Hospitnl,  was  5£  inches. 

On  the  10th  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  wasl 
opened  for  navigation,  and  it  has  continued* 
unobstructed  by  ice  since.    The  first  steamerl 
reached  Albany  from  New  York  on  the  18th,j 
through  much  ice.    Her  canals  are  not  yet 
open.  P.  S. 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1819. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography  as  the  term  implies,  is  the  art 
ofirriting  by  sound. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  teaching,  car 
especially  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  sys 
tern,  that  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  all  classes  are  interested  in  im' 
provements,  that  will  promote  the  economy  O: 
time. 
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Phonography  was  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman, 
of  Bath,  England  ;  and  from  its  legibility  and 
the  sound  philosophy  of  its  basis,  bids  fair  to 
take  rank,  as  one  of  the  great  improvements 
of  the  day. 

It  is  common  to  many  persons  to  suppose, 
that  what  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to, 
must  have  attained  its  highest  perfection  ;  but 
every  day's  experience  satisfies  us,  that  almost 
every  thing  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and 
in  no  one  particular,  perhaps,  is  improvement 
more  needed,  than  in  the  present  mode  of  wri- 
ting the  English  language. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  Pitman  displayed  much  good  sense, 
in  selecting  simple  Geometric  signs,  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds.  These  signs  are  capable 
of  rapid  combination,  and  also  of  considerable 
abridgment  without  impairing  their  legibility  ; 
and  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  displayed  in 
elaborating  the  art,  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
inventor,  and  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

Each  sign  is  used  for  a  sound  ;  and  always 
represents  that  sound,  and  that  sound  only. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  principles, 
can  hardly  believe,  that  so  simple,  and  so  ex- 
peditious a  mode  of  committing  thoughts  to 
paper,  should  so  long  have  remained  undis- 
covered. 

The  extraordinary  talent  displayed,  even  by 
that  unlettered  Cherokee  Indian,  George  Gist, 
in  the  invention  of  his  syllabic  alphabet,  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  ingenious 
mind,  acting  upon  the  simple  principles  of 
Nature. 

Such  has  been  the  plan  pursued  by  Pitman 
— and  wonderful  also  the  results. 

Whign  reasonable  experience  is  attained,  the 
generality  of  persons  will  write  3  or  4  times 
as  fast,  as  by  the  present  mode  ;  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  so  much  less  labour  is 
needed  to  express  the  same  ideas. 

Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  write  20  to  25 
words  of  our  present  long  hand  in  a  minute, 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  100  to 
150  words  can  be  written  in  the  same  length 
of  time — and  yet  such  is  the  fact;  and  to  such 
perfection  has  the  art  attained,  that  a  compo- 
sitor, can  set  up  his  type  from  the  Phono- 
graphic manuscript. 

On  a  recent  occasion  at  Washington  City, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  a  lad  from  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School  wrote  197  words  in  a  min- 
ute. This  lad  is  but  15  years  old  ;  and  a  year 
ago,  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
art  as  Phonography. 

In  England  the  use  of  it  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing, and  a  number  of  Phonogtaphers  are  there 
employed,  to  act  as  amanuenses  ;  and  an  edi- 
tor who  is  so  provided,  has  stated  recently, 
that  he  is  by  this  means  enabled  to  get  through 
three  times  as  much  work,  as  he  could  other- 
wise accomplish. 

The  art  is  easy  of  attainment,  and  may  be 
learned  without  a  teacher  ;  although  2  or  more 
persons  associated  in  the  study,  increases  the 
interest,  and  facilitates  progress;  and  although 
it  is  more  rapidly  learned  by  the  aid  of  an  in- 
structor, yet  any  one  who  will  give  it  reason- 
able attention,  will  soon  acquire  a  respectable 


proficiency.  Children  of  even  5  or  6  years  of 
age  learn  it  with  readiness. 

It  has  been  called  a  beautiful  art  ;  and  no 
one  can  study  it,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  the  title,  and  with  admira- 
tion of  its  great  ingenuity  ;  nor  without  feeling 
the  consciousness,  that  it  is  destined  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  some  of  our  present  habits. 

M. 


For  "The  Friend." 

TRIBULATION. 

"  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous  :  nevertheless,  after- 
wards it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righte- 
ousness unto  them  which  are  exercised  there- 
by."— (Heb.  xii.  11.)  The  same  eminent 
Apostle  who  wrote  the  above,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  reminds  them  "  that  tribulation 
vvorketh  patience  ;  and  patience  experience  ; 
and  experience  hope ;  and  hope  rnaketh  not 
ashamed  ;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Man  appears  to  be  so  constituted,  that  both 
affliction  and  comfort  are  necessarily  dis- 
pensed, and  wisely  thrown  as  into  their  re- 
spective scales,  that  the  mind,  might  be  pro- 
perly balanced  between  an  undue  affection  for 
sublunary  things;  and  an  entire  disrelish  for 
those  temporal  enjoyments,  which  enliven  our 
path  and  make  our  pilgrimage  tolerable. 

An  unbroken  succession  of  prosperous  and 
pleasing  occurrences,  without  a  cloud  in  our 
view  for  a  long  time,  would  perhaps  have  a 
tendency  to  reconcile  and  content  the  mind  in 
its  present  state,  which  wrapping  itself  in  a 
false  security,  would  be  apt  idly  to  repose  in 
forgetfulness,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  many  responsibilities,  under  a  pro- 
per concern  that  the  work  might  keep  pace 
with  the  day ;  while  on  the  contrary,  should 
one  trial  and  affliction  follow  directly  upon 
another,  without  any  relief,  to  an  uncontrolled 
and  unlimited  period,  man,  instead  of  realizing 
enjoyments  in  temporal  things,  would  regard 
them  with  disgust  and  dismay. 

What  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  every  event  is  controlled  by  that  Power, 
which  governs  all  things  aright,  and  "  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God." — (Rom.  viii.  28.)  When  properly 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  helplessness,  from 
experience,  a  contentment  in  every  state  is  en- 
joyed ;  and  the  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  will  learn  so  to  appreciate 
earthly  comforts  and  prosperity,  as  to  feel  an 
increased  responsibility  for  the  right  improve- 
ment of  the  greater  opportunities  afforded  for 
usefulness;  and  so  far  from  feeling  itself  lifted 
up  in  consequence  of  these  blessings,  will  feel 
gratefully  contrited  under  them.  Instead  of 
repining  at  crosses  and  afflictions,  a  mind  that 
has  been  thus  exercised,  will  desire  to  improve 
under  trials,  and  that  as  clods  of  earth  which 
obstruct  a  successful  cultivation,  crumble  away 
by  the  action  of  rains,  so  every  thing  that  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  mind  less  productive 
in  good,  may  be  removed  by  these  dispensa- 
tions. The  seedsman  has  often  to  walk  till  he 
is  weary  on  the  dry  and  bare  earth,  where 
there  is  nothing  green  nor  refreshing  to  cheer 


him,  but  if  he  patiently  perform  his  duty,  he 
will  in  due  time  see  greenness  and  delight  en- 
tirely overspread  what  was  so  recently  barren 
and  devoid  of  pleasure,  and  will  in  the  end, 
realize  a  fruition  indispensably  needful ;  and 
so  in  times  of  inward  poverty  and  discourage- 
ment, those  who  are  found  with  straightfor- 
ward steps,  patiently  pursuing  their  work,  will 
afterwards  see  the  benefit,  and  ultimately  the 
necessity  of  those  timely  afflictions,  and  be  in 
a  situation  to  attest  the  verity  of  this  encour- 
aging promise,  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  return  again 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Instead  of  yielding  to  unprofitable  discour- 
agement, during  trials,  even  of  a  new  and 
complicated  character  in  our  view,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  an  all-powerful 
and  beneficent  Creator  governs  all  things  upon 
the  earth,  and  is  able  to  direct  to  a  hair's 
breadth — that  nothing  is  too  powerful  for  Him 
to  control — too  minute  or  hidden  for  him  to 
see  or  search  out,  nor  too  difficult  when  His 
holy  purposes  concerning  us  have  been  effect- 
ed, for  Him  to  undo  and  set  right.  These  re- 
flections ought  to  encourage  us  to  a  state  of 
resignation  in  our  lot,  especially  as  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  more  precious 
than  gold  which  perishes. 

When  under  the  many  proving  seasons  and 
temptations  which  sometimes  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  power, 
a  living  en^a^ement  should  attend,  that  we 
ourselves  may  act  with  perfect  consistency 
and  rectitude,  so  that  there  may  be  a  coming 
out  of  the  furnace  of  affliction,  as  without  the 
smell  of  fire  on  our  garments.  Storms  will  at 
times  attend  us  through  life,  but  if  we  are  not 
broken  down  by  them,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, will  afterwards  shine  forth  with  renewed 
and  quickening  effulgence,  to  our  deepening 
and  promotion  in  the  ever  blessed  Truth. 

Amid  the  most  trying  and  proving  sea- 
sons, which  are  incident  to  us  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  let  us  continually  remember  that  the 
blessed,  whom  John  saw  in  the  Revelations, 
were  those  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion, and  had  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev. 
vii.  13.) 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Supposed  Scandinavian  Antiquities  of  Rliode 
Island. 

TheDanish  AntiquarianSociety  in  itszeal for 
the  honour  of  its  Scandinavian  ancestors,  has 
attempted  to  establish  their  claims  not  only  to 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Greenland, 
but  to  that  of  the  Continent  itself  of  America, 
and  thinks  it  has  found  clear  evidence  of  the 
fact  in  certain  relics  discovered  in  Rhode  Is- 
land ;  to  wit,  in  the  inscriptions  on  Dighton 
Rock  ;  the  skeleton  in  chain  armour  from  Fall 
River,  and  the  stone  mill  at  Newport.  It  re- 
quired some  credulity  and  a  flexible  mind  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the  sages  of 
Copenhagen,  for  it  was  wonderful  on  what 
slight  foundations  they  built  their  conclusions. 
A  late  paper  contains  an  Essay  by  E.  G. 
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Squier,  on  this  subject,  which  treats  the  whole 
matter  with  great  strength  and  clearness,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The 
following  extracts  from  it  will  put  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend"  in  possession  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  essay. 

"  It  seems  indisputable  that  colonies  of 
Northmen  existed  in  Greenland  from  the  close 
of  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  evidences  upon  this  point, 
drawn  from  the  Sagas,  and  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  are  both 
numerous  and  conclusive,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  complete  manner  by  the  Northern 
Antiquaries.  But  these  learned  and  patient 
investigators  have  not  stopped  here.  Upon 
the  authority  of  other  Sagas,  the  authenticity 
of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute,  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  Northmen 
penetrated  still  further  eastward,  and  not  only 
discovered  the  continent  of  America,  but  coast- 
ed along  its  shores  as  low  down  as  the  forty- 
first  parallel  of  latitude,  and  there,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  effected  a  tem- 
porary settlement. 

"The  evidences  in  support  of  this  claim 
have  been  placed  before  the  world  in  an  im- 
posing form,  and  are  sufficiently  accessible  to 
render  unnecessary,  in  this  connexion,  any 
more  than  a  simple  reference  to  the  volumes 
and  publications  in  which  they  are  contained. 
First  on  the  list  is  '  Antiquitates  Americana; 
sine  Scriptores  Septentrionalis  rerum  ante 
Columbinarum  in  America,''  published  in  one 
volume,  (folio,)  by  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern  Antiquarians,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1837." 

"That  part  of  the  work  entitled,  ' Descrip- 
tio  vetusti  monumenti  in  regione  Massachu- 
setts reperti,'  is  principally  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  a  rock,  or  angular  boulder  of 
ordinary  graywacke,  lying  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Taunton  river  or  estuary,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  little  town  of  Dighton,  and  known  in 
the  vicinity  as  the  'Dighton  Writing-rock.' 
So  much  has  been  said  concerning  this  rock, 
and  it  has  filled  so  important  a  place  in  all 
speculations  respecting  the  ante-Columbian 
discovery  of  America,  that  its  name  and  cha- 
racter are  familiar  to  every  general  reader. 
How  well  it  is  entitled  to  this  prominence,  and 
especially  to  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the 
Northern  Antiquarians,  will  now  be  seen.  It 
lies  low  down  upon  the  bank,  so  low  indeed  as 
to  be  partially  covered  with  water  at  high  tide, 
and  presents,  next  the  stream,  a  nearly  verti- 
cal face,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
four  feet  in  height.  This  face,  from  ihe  ac- 
tion of  the  Water  or  some  other  cause,  has  a 
thin  incrustation  of  a  reddish  colour  and  ferru- 
ginous appearance.  Upon  it  arc  a  number  of 
figures  of  men  and  animals  rudely  pecked  in 
the  stone,  together  with  some  angular  figures, 
and  a  series  of  lines  of  no  definite  form  or 
construction.  The  lines  are  exceeding  shal- 
low, the  heaviest  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  while  the  rest  are  scarcely  discernible. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  rubbing  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  sticks  and 
enncs  of  visiters,  it  is  suspected  that  many  of 
them  would  have  long  since  disappeared — if, 


indeed,  they  would  ever  have  had  an  exist- 
ence ! 

"  This  rock  attracted  attention  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  drawings  of  it  were  pub- 
lished at  as  remote  a  period  as  1680.  The 
drawings  of  that  date  and  those  published 
subsequently,  down  to  1830,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, have  few  features  in  common,  and  it  would 
require  an  active  fancy  to  detect  in  them  the 
proofs  of  a  common  original.*  The  discrep- 
ancies which  exist  between  them  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  original,  which,  in  all  essen- 
tial features,  is  unquestionably  the  rude  monu- 
ment of  a  former  race.  The  last  sketch  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  whatever  may  be  said  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  is  as  faithful  a  delineation  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  should  be  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  lines,  represent- 
ed with  great  distinctness  in  the  plates,  are 
exceedingly  imperfect  in  the  original." 

"  The  Northern  Antiquaries,  after  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  various  copies  of  the  rock 
before  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  attendant 
circumstance  of  position,  and  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  '  inscription'  could  only  have 
been  produced  with  iron  tools,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  genuine  monument  of 
the  Northmen — an  evidence  of  their  formal 
occupation  of  the  country,  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  establishment  of  Thorfinn  the 
Hopeful.  The  rude  outlines  of  human  figures, 
it  was  settled,  represent  the  personages  of  his 
family  ;  and  certain  rambling  lines,  of  no  pos- 
sible connexion  with  each  other,  by  dint  of 
diligent  splicing,  were  made  to  express  the  nu- 
merals CXXXI,  the  number  of  the  party  of 
Thorfinn,  whose  name,  by  a  similar  process, 
was  also  made  to  start  out  from  the  rock  ! 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  men- 
tion that  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  Boston, 
a  very  learned  orientalist  it  is  said,  found  no 
difficulty  in  discerning  the  Hebrew  word  Me- 
lek  (king)  in  the  numerals  of  Mr.  Rafn !  On 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  rock  was 
inscribed  by  remnants  of  that  vagrant  stock 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel!  Col.  Valiancy, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  same  group  of 
lines  as  indubitably  Scythian  ;  while  Count 
Gebelin  and  Dr.  Stiles  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced them  Phoenician — a  range  sufficiently 
wide,  one  would  think,  to  suit  all  hypotheses. 

"Passing  these  claims  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  they  have  too  slight  a  support  to 
entitle  them  to  a  seiious  examination,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  rude  monu- 
ment in  itself,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
its  real  character  and  the  exact  place  it  should 
occupy  in  the  list  of  American  Antiquities.  If 
it  should  be  found  that  it  coincides  in  position 
with  a  large  number  of  similar  monuments  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  which  bear  in- 
scriptions, not  only  similar,  but  identical  in 
style  and  workmanship;  that  some  of  these 
are  known  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  exist- 
ing Indian  tribes,  since  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  European  intercourse,  and  that 


•  A  drawing  of  this  rock,  made  in  1712,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  twenty -eighth  volume  of  the  British  Phi- 
losophical  Transactions. 


it  was  and  still  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  Indians  to  delineate  on  trees  and  rocks 
rude  outline  pictures  commemorative  of  the 
dead,  or  of  some  extraordinary  event,  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  or  the  termination  of  a 
successful  hunting  or  martial  expedition  ;  then 
the  conclusion  will  be  irresistible  that  this  par- 
ticular rock  is  a  true  Indian  monument,  and 
has  no  extraordinary  significance. 

"  Rocks  of  this  description  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  vast  region  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries.  They 
are  usually,  if  not  always,  in  the  vicinity  of 
watercourses,  at  or  near  points  remarkable  for 
some  striking  natural  feature,  as  the  junction 
of  streams,  near  falls,  or  where  there  are  high 
cliffs  approaching  the  water's  edge  ;  in  short, 
in  positions  where  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  individuals  passing 
in  canoes.  Those  situated  back  from  streams, 
it  has  been  found,  are  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  old  Indian  trails  or  war-paths.  There  is 
hardly  a  navigable  stream  at  the  West,  pass- 
ing through  a  broken  or  rocky  country,  which 
has  not  one  or  more  of  these  rude  monuments 
upon  its  banks.  The  Alleghany  river,  the 
Monongahela,  the  Kennewas,  the  Guyandotte, 
the  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Cumberland,  Tennes- 
see, Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  may 
be  mentioned  as  suggesting  themselves  at  the 
moment. 

"  The  rocks  upon  the  Guyandotte,  and  some 
others  upon  the  Ohio  river,  have  been  describ- 
ed, f  and  a  comparison  need  only  be  made  be- 
tween their  published  representations  and  the 
last  made  drawing  of  the  Dighton  rock,  to  de- 
tect a  family  resemblance  sufficiently  strong 
to  identify  them  as  the  monuments  of  the  same 
people.  They  are  alike  in  position,  and  a 
careful  personal  examination  enables  us  to  say, 
that  in  style  and  workmanship  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable. Those  of  the  Guyandotte  and 
Ohio  are  of  sandstone,  (a  variety  known  to 
geologists  as  the  coal-grit,)  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing stone  of  the  region,  and  which  frac- 
tures so  as  generally  to  present  plane  faces, 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  primitive 
historian.  The  figures  are  not  cut,  but  pecked 
in  the  stone,  the  lines  seldom  exceeding  a  half 
inch  in  depth,  by  perhaps  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  width.  It  was  observed  that 
where  'iron  sean^  occurred  in  the  stone,  the 
lines  were  interrupted,  showing  clearly  that 
the  tools  of  the  rude  delineators  were  incapa- 
ble of  breaking  through  them — a  task  of  no 
difficulty  if  iron  tools  were  used.  The  rocks 
bear  outline  figures  of  men  and  women,  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  tracks  of  birds  and 
beasts,  besides  a  multitude  of  lines  and  dots, 
which  might  easily  be  converted  into  inscrip- 
tions in  any  alphabet  and  language  desired, 
from  the  Runes  of  the  Northern.j\ntiquaries 
to  the  Hebrew  of  Mr.  Harris  !  The  represen- 
tations of  animals  are,  some  of  them,  very 
spirited,  and  the  sculptured  tracks  are  nearly 
perfect.  The  muscular  developments  of  the 
foot,  in  some  instances,  are  well  exhibited, 
and  could  only  have  been  represented  by  indi- 


t  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
by  E.  G.  Squier,  A.  M.,  and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  pp. 
891.  300. 
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vidnals  accuslomed  to  tracking  wild  animals 
in  the  snow  of  winter  or  on  the  yielding  earth 
of  summer." 

"  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  position 
of  the  Dighton  rock,  or  the  markings  which  it 
bears,  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous  others 
in  different  localities.  It  exhibits  a  correspon- 
dence with  them  in  all  essential  respects,  not 
excepting  the  apparently  arbitrary  marks  to 
which  so  much  significance  has  been  assigned. 
With  slight  additions  and  erasures  here  and 
there,  and  with  small  drafts  on  the  fancy,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  transform  the  unintelli- 
gible symbols  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Guyan- 
dotte  into  palpable  records  of  European  ad- 
venture, especially  if  tending  to  support  an 
hypothesis  in  behalf  of  which  something  like 
national  pride  had  been  enlisted.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis that  this  rock  is  a  record  of  Scandi- 
navian adventure,  it  is  certainly  attributing  to 
the  engravers  a  lack  of  skill  in  representation 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  advanced  state 
which  we  are  justified  in  claiming  for  a  people 
sending  its  ships  into  unknown  seas,  and 
planting  colonies  on  foreign  shores  !  Without 
venturing  an  opinion  upon  the  alleged  disco- 
very of  America  by  the  Northmen,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  claim  is  better  sustained  by 
other  evidence  than  the  rock  in  question. 
Were  it  not,  it  would  hardly  be  entitled  to 
serious  question." 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  industri- 
ous northern  antiquaries  have  stopped  at  the 
Dighton  rock  in  their  efforts  to  discover  monu- 
mental evidence,  corroborative  of  the  Sagas, 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  '  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societe  Royal  des  Antiquaries 
du  Nord'  for  1840-43,  the  subject  is  resumed, 
(the  conclusions  presented  in  the  Antiquitates 
Americana  having  obtained  a  very  general 
concurrence,)  and  accounts  are  given  of  the 
recent  discovery  in  America  of  several  objects, 
which,  it  is  assumed,  without  much  hesitation 
or  reflection,  tend  greatly  to  the  support  of  the 
favourite  hypothesis. 

"  We  have  first  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
at  Fall  river,  in  Massachusetts,  of  a  skeleton 
surrounded  with  ornaments  and  implements  of 
brass,  which  it  is  supposed  was  one  of  Thor- 
finn's  sturdy  followers,  and  which  has  been 
apostrophized  in  verse  as  the  '  Skeleton  in 
Armor.'  " 

"  The  account  of  the  Fall  river  skeleton  was 
communicated  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
W;ebb,  who  had  previously  furnished  the  ac- 
count of  the  Dighton  rock.  From  this  account 
we  gather  the  following  facts:  The  skeleton 
was  discovered  by  the  crumbling  away  of  a 
sand-bank  during  a  heavy  rain.  It  was  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture,  the  legs  flexed  upon  the 
thighs,  the  latter  pressed  against  the  abdomen, 
and  '  the  hands  inclined  to,  if  not  indeed  rest- 
ing against,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  tho- 
rax.' The  body  had  been  enveloped  in  seve- 
ral coverings  of  woven  or  braided  bark,  and 
'  exterior  to  all  was  a  casement  of  cedar  bark.' 
On  the  chest,  says  the  account  '  was  found  a 
breastplate  of  brass  or  other  metallic  composi- 
tion, measuring  about  fourteen  inches  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth.'  It  was  not  regular  in 
shape,  and  its  edges  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  irregularly  broken.    There  was 


also  a  belt  composed  of  small  tubes,  (not  sol- 
dered together,)  formed  by  bending  slips  of  the 
same  metal  around  small  rods;  some  triangu- 
lar arrow  heads  of  metal,  pierced  with  a  small 
hole  near  their  base,  packed  in  moss  beside 
the  skeleton  ;  some  pieces  of  the  shafts  for  the 
same  of  wood,  and  a  few  armlets  or  bracelets 
of  untanned  hide.  The  salts  of  the  metal  had 
very  well  preserved  the  flesh  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Dr.  Webb  observes  that  the  skull 
was  '  remarkably  deficient  in  the  occipital 
region.' 

"  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  various 
analogies  which  the  northern  antiquaries  sug- 
gest between  the  articles  found  with  this  skele- 
ton and  those  of  ancient  Scandinavian  manu- 
facture, nor  yet  to  do  more  than  remark  the 
fact  that  the  compound  metal  above  mentioned 
differs  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  its  composi- 
tion from  the  modern  brass  of  commerce,  we 
shall  direct  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts,  the 
bearing  of  which  every,  person  possessing 
common  intelligence  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
determining. 

"  1st.  The  place  in  which  the  skeleton  was 
found  is  precisely  such  as  the  American  Indi- 
ans select  for  burial  grounds  :  the  mode  of 
burial  is  exactly  Indian,  extending  to  the 
'  casement' of  cedar  bark,  the  nature  of  the 
immediate  envelope  of  the  body,  the  posture 
of  the  body,  and  the  particular  adjustment  of 
the  limbs. 

"  2d.  The  presence  of  undecayed  wood  and 
moss,  however  favourable  we  may  regard  the 
position  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  must  argue, 
in  an  American  climate,  that  the  burial  was 
made  at  a  comparatively  late  date — certainly 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  assumed 
discovery  of  this  region  by  Thorfinn. 

"  3rd.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
skull,  noticed  by  Dr.  Webb,  and  which  is  re- 
garded by  him  'as  not  characteristic  of  the 
Indian,'  is,  according  to  Dr.  Morton  and  other 
professed  craniologists,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  aboriginal  American  head 
throughout  the  continent. 

"  All  this  is  positive  evidence  against  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  northern  antiquaries. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  negative  evidence, 
which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  present,  but 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  entire 
rudeness  of  the  metallic  relics  found  with  the 
skeleton — a  rudeness  inconsistent  with  the  pe- 
riod of  Scandinavian  history  to  which  they  are 
referred,  unless  it  should  be  claimed  (which  it 
is  not)  that  the  material  only  was  obtained 
from  the  northern  adventurers,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  rudely  manufactured  by  the  Indi- 
ans. It  seems,  however,  that,  after  the  settle- 
ment by  the  English  at  Plymouth  in  1625,  the 
Indians  obtained  various  metals  from  the  colo- 
nists, upon  which  they  placed  the  highest 
value,  and  which  they  worked  into  a  variety 
of  shapes.  In  Wood's  'New  England's  Pros- 
pect,' published  in  1634,  (p.  90,)  we  find  it 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Indians  obtained  brass 
of  the  English  for  their  ornaments,  and  arrow 
heads,  the  last  of  which  they  cut  into  '  the 
shape  of  a  heart  and  triangle,  and  fastened 
in  a  slender  piece  of  wood  six  or  eight  inches 
long,'  in  a  manner,  according  to  the  descrip- 


tion, precisely  similar  to  that  observed  in  fhe 
articles  found  with  the  Fall  river  skeleton. 
Further  articles  corresponding  with  these  were 
found  with  an  Indian  skeleton,  a  few  years 
since,  in  the  town  of  Medford,  near  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  F.  Parkham,  Esq.,  of  that  city.  They  were 
accompanied  by  some  flint  arrow  heads  and 
some  other  relics,  among  which  was  a  knife 
of  the  English  manufacture  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Indian  custom  of  burying 
the  articles  of  the  dead  w  ith  their  bodies  is  loo 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a  simple 
mention  here.  Their  passion  for  wearing 
plates  of  metal  upon  their  breasts,  and  of  dis- 
playing it  on  other  parts  of  the  person,  is  also 
well  known.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  '  Full  river  skeleton'  was 
that  of  an  Indian,  and  had  no  higher  antiquity 
than,  at  the  utmost  limit,  two  hundred  years. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Northmen,  it  is  unworthy  of  no- 
tice.    •. s*  w«*i  £j  f  V-  fk\  ,«-..V;-  k*  * 

"  Respecting  the  Stone  Tower,  sometimes 
called  the  'Old  Windmill,'  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  which  the  active  fancies  of  some 
have  ascribed  to  the  Northmen,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  its  origin,  that  it  had  a  well-arched  fireplace 
in  its  walls,  in  which  the  chimney  is  also  car- 
ried up  for  some  distance,  perhaps  through 
their  whole  length.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  few  adventurers  on  the  shores 
of  New  England  expended  their  time  and  la- 
bour to  so  little  profit  as  the  construction  of 
this  tower  would  imply,  and  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  their  countrymen  at  home,  as  would  follow 
from  the  admission  that  they  had  fireplaces 
and  chimneys  in  their  dwellings — chimneys, 
it  is  understood,  in  Europe,  dating  back  little 
beyond  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  presented, 
and  which  might  be  greatly  amplified  and  en- 
forced, the  reader  will  be,  in  some  degree, 
able  to  judge  how  well  sustained  is  the  con- 
clusion here  unhesitatingly  put  forward,  that, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  there 
exist  no  monuments  going  to  establish  the  dis- 
covery or  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  by  Europeans,  prior  to  the 
discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century.  What 
future  explorations  shall  disclose,  remains  to 
be  seen." 


From  the  Knickerbocker. 
TO  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

Long,  long  have  I  watched  thy  wild  flickering'  beam, 

O  beautiful  Northern  light  ! 
For  the  heavens  are  tinged  with  thy  transient  gleam, 
And  decked  with  a  halo  of  glory  they  seem, 

Those  clouds  on  the  brow  of  night. 

Pray  where  hast  thou  borrowed  that  quivering  ray, 

And  those  bright  coruscations  of  thine  ? 
Hast  thou  caught  up  the  moon-beams  that  wander 
astray, 

Or  does  splendour  steal  down  from  the  long  Milky 
Way, 

In  such  wonderful  beauty  to  shine  ? 

Or  art  thou  a  beam  of  the  life-giving  sun. 

Looking  back  from  his  couch  in  the  west, 
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Half  grieved  that  his  mission  of  kindness  is  done  ? 
Does  lie,  pitiful  glance  from  the  goal  he  has  won 
To  the  world  all  in  darkness  at  rest  ? 

Thou  answerest  not !  yet  I  look  upon  thee 

When  thy  glory  lights  up  the  dark  sky, 
As  a  friend  to  the  lands  of  the  cold  Arctic  Sea, 
Whose  long  winter  evenings  all  cheerless  would  be, 
If  thy  bright  beams  were  chased  from  the  sky. 

Thou  art  there  with  the  fur-clad  Laplander  by  night, 
Thou  wilt  teach  him  his  pathway  to  steer, 

And  lie  blesses  thy  guidance,  O  kind  Northern  light ! 

That  brings  his  snow  hut'to  his  gratified  sight, 
And  rest  to  his  weary  rein-deer. 

Thou  art  there  where  the  iceberg  towers  mighty  and 
vast, 

From  the  dark  rolling  ocean  below  ; 
Thou  wilt  show  where  the  fisherman's  net  may  be 
cast, 

Thou  wilt  guide  the  rude  bark  as  it  swiftly  flies  past, 
All,  all  by  thy  magical  glow. 

So,  Aurora,  though  science  all  vainly  may  dwell 

On  thy  glory  its  source  to  define, 
I'm  content  to  believe  He  has  taught  thee  to  shine, 
Who  guideth  the  stars,  and  whose  power  divine 
Doth  all  things  both  wisely  and  well. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  comparison  of  the  two 
narratives  of  this  affair  of  Magdalen  College, 
that  Macaulay  has  overlooked  or  suppressed  a 
part  essential  to  the  true  understanding  of  the 
case  ;  and  (his  omission  must  suhject  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  being  an  unfair  and  prejudiced 
writer. 

Throughout  the  work  wherever  the  name  of 
Penn  is  introduced,  the  same  feeling  of  distrust 
betrays  itself.  He  makes  no  allowance  in 
judging  of  Penn's  conduct  for  his  entire  con- 
viction of  the  sincerity  of  James's  professions 
— for  his  full  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
own  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
motives  ;  but  speaks  of  him  throughout,  as  he 
would  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  had  he  defended 
and  supported  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  a  churchman  in  heart. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  Penn,  as  well 
as  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  is 
common  to  many  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period.  Let  us  pause  to  examine  whether  it 
is  well  founded,  and  what  was  the  true  position 
in  which  they  stood  towards  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  entire  liber- 
ty of  conscience  contained  in  that  declaration 
of  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  his  restoration,  and  although  he 
freely  and  repeatedly  promised  the  Friends 
soon  after  his  return,  that  they  should  not 
suffer  for  their  religion,  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  the  influences  around  the  throne, 
overcame  the  indolent  good  nature  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  his  reign  was  a  period  of  fierce  and 
almost  uninterrupted  persecution  to  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
their  number  had  died  in  prison  during  that 
reign,  and  many  thousands  had  been  impris- 
oned under  circumstances  of  grievous  cruelly. 

In  their  address  to  King  James  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  they  say,  that  great  vio- 


lences, and  outrageous  distresses,  and  woeful 
havoc  and  spoil  had  been  made  by  a  company 
of  idle,  extravagant,  and  merciless  informers, 
and  their  prosecutions  under  the  conventicle 
act,  many  being  convicted  and  fined,  unsum- 
moned  and  unheard  in  their  own  defence. 
Indictments  at  common  law  were  pretended 
and  framed  against  their  peaceable,  religious 
assemblies,  for  riots,  routs,  breach  of  the 
peace,  upon  which  thousands  were  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  and  stripped  of  their  property  ;  and 
all  this  done  under  pretence  of  serving  the 
king  and  the  church,  and  to  force  them  into  a 
conformity  without  regard  to  their  inward 
convictions. 

The  promise  which  Charles  had  failed  to 
perform,  James  both  made  and  kept.  In  less 
than  two  months  after  his  accession,  he  re- 
leased by  proclamation,  many  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  dis- 
sent from  the  established  religion  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  interfered  for  the  deliverance 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers,  who 
were  still  in  prison  ;  and  in  the  next  year 
afterwards,  he  issued  that  famous  declaration 
of  indulgence,  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his 
throne.  How  these  acts  were  received  by  the 
Dissenters,  and  especially  by  Friends,  we  may 
learn  from  the  mouth  of  an  eye-witness  well 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  that  time — the 
faithful  and  pains-taking  Sewell. 

"  For  now  they  (Friends)  were  suffered  to 
keep  their  meetings  unmolested,  since  the  king 
in  the  month  called  April,  (1687,)  published 
his  long-expected  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  to  all  his  subjects,  which  contain- 
ed, That  henceforth  the  execution  of  all  penal 
laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters,  for  not 
coming  to  church,  for  not  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments, or  for  any  other  non-conformity  with 
the  established  religion,  or  for  performing 
religious  worship  in  any  other  way,  should  be 
suspended,"  &c. 

"  It  would  indeed  have  been  more  acceptable 
if  this  liberty  had  been  established  by  the  Icing 
and  parliament,  this  being  granted  as  yet  only 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative:  but,  how- 
ever it  was,  liberty  was  enjoyed.  The 
Friends  therefore  of  the  church  at  London, 
seeing  how  those  of  other  persuasions  present- 
ed addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king,  &c, 
thought  it  convenient  to  draw  up  an  address 
also,  and  present  it  to  the  king."  He  then 
gives  the  address  and  the  words  of  Penn,  who 
spoke  on  the  occasion  for  the  brethren,  and 
adds,  "  Afler  William  Penn  had  read  the  said 
address,  the  king  spoke  as  followelh  : 

"'Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  heartily  for 
your  address.  Some  of  you  know,  /  am  sure 
you  do,  Mr.  Penn,  that  it  was  always  my 
principle,  that  conscience  ought  not  to  be 
forced;  and  that  all  men  ought  to  have 
the  liberty  of  their  conscience.  And  what  1 
have  promised  in  my  declaration,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  perforin  as  long  as  I  live;  and  I  hope 
before  I  die  to  settle  it  so  that  after  ages  shall 
have  no  reason  to  alter  it.' 

"  Here  we  see  what  the  king  declared  to  be 
his  intention  ;  but  perhaps  that  Prince  did  not 
consider,  that  if  such  a  general  liberty  had 
been  procured,  he  should  not  have  been  able 
to  make  it  continue  longer  than  the  Popish 


clergy  would  have  thought  it  convenient.  For 
who  is  ignorant  what  an  unlimited  power  the 
Roman  prelates  have  usurped,  not  only  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  political  part? 
Inasmuch  that  though  the  king's  intention 
might  have  been  really  sincere,  yet  it  is  like 
it  would  have  been  thwarted,  though  he  might 
have  been  willing  it  should  be  otherwise. 
That  his  meaning  was  sincere,  several  1  knoio 
that  were  not,  of  his  persuasion,  have  believed, 
and  among  these  there  were  such  who  thought 
that  liberty  of  conscience  might  have  been  so 
established  that  it  should  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Papists  to  break  it." — Sewell 
II.  p.  441. 

These  last  words  of  Sewell  point  out  pre- 
cisely the  position  which  William  Penn  occu- 
pied— he  believed  the  king  to  be  sincere,  and 
he  trusted  to  the  love  of  liberty  inherent  in 
Englishmen  to  plant  such  securities  around  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  that  it  should  never  be 
taken  away.  It  was  for  this  end  that  he  la- 
boured and  wrote,  and  his  publications  are 
acknowledged  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion 
which  brought  about  and  established  the  great 
charter  of  religious  toleration  in  the  following 
reign. 

Sewell,  it  will  be  observed,  says,  that  the 
Friends  in  London  seeing  how  those  of  other 
persuasions  presented  addresses  to  the  king, 
thought  it  convenient  also  to  draw  up  one. 
Lingard,  in  his  History  of  England,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  addresses  of  thanks  from  the  Dis- 
senters, says  that  the  Anabaptists  led  the  way  ; 
that  the  Quakers  followed,  and  next  the  Inde- 
pendents, &c.  Macaulay  in  narrating  the 
same  facts,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  depreciate 
the  character  of  Penn.  After  stating  that  these 
addresses  were  procured  by  means  of  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  he 
adds,  "  The  business  of  gaining  the  Indepen- 
dents was  principally  intrusted  to  one  of  their 
ministers  named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a 
weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had 
gone  such  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  had  been  by  name  proscribed  in 
several  proclamations.  He  now  made  his 
peace,  and  went  as  far  in  servility  as  he  had 
ever  done  in  faction.  He  joined  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  and  eagerly  recommended  measures 
from  which  the  wisest  and  most  honest  Roman 
Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
was  constantly  at  the  palace,  and  frequently 
in  the  closet,  that  he  lived  with  a  splendour  to 
which  the  Puritan  divines  were  little  accus- 
tomed, and  that  he  was  perpetually  surround- 
ed by  suitors  imploring  his  interest  to  procure 
them  offices  or  pardons. 

"  With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Penn  had  never  been  a  strong- 
headed  man  ;  the  life  which  he  had  been  lead- 
ing during  two  years  past  had  not  a  little 
impaired  his  moral  soisibilily  ;  and  if  his 
conscience  ever  reproached  him,  he  comforted 
himself  by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good  and 
noble  end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid 
for  his  services  in  money. 

"  By  the  influence  of  these  men  and  of  others 
less  conspicuous,  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  &c." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Now  what  was  there  in  the  course  pursued 
by  Penn  and  the  Friends  to  justify  the  above 
censures'?  Suppose  the  former  did  use  exer- 
tions to  induce  other  Dissenters  to  return 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  declaration  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  was  that  any  evidence  that 
his  moral  sensibilities  were  impaired?  Could 
he  have  been  otherwise  than  grateful  for  the 
boon,  to  the  procuring  of  which  he  had  devoted 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  precious  privilege  of  a 
freeman  ?  And  if  this  was  not  the  evidence  of 
his  moral  insensibility,  where  is  the  proof  that 
he  joined  with  Lobb  in  jesuitical  cabals — in  re- 
commending violent  measures — in  changing 
from  faction  to  servility  ?  And  why  too  the 
sneer  that  Penn  was  never  a  strong-headed 
man  ?  Was  he  who  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  the  happiness  and  greatness  of 
Pennsylvania  a  weak-headed  man?  Was  the 
author  of  No  Cross  No  Crown,  and  of  the 
Persuasion  to  Moderation,  a  weak-headed  man? 
Where  will  the  Edinburgh  critic  find  riper  and 
mellower  fruits  of  enlarged  experience  of  life — 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  than  in  Penn's  letter  to  his  children,  and 
his  maxims  and  reflections  ? 

That  this  impaired  moral  sensibility,  and 
tbis  weakness  of  intellect  are  fictions  of  the 
author's  own  mind,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
There  is  extant  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  William  Penn  as  they  appeared  to  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  during  the  very 
period  now  spoken  of,  which  throw  some  light 
on  this  part  of  his  conduct. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend," 

"As  Truth  Opens  the  Way." 

In  perusing  the  Memoirs  of  Martha  Routh, 
recently  printed  in  the  Friends'  Library,  we 
were  struck  with  the  strength  of  her  faith  in 
the  internal  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
wiih  the  earnestness  in  which  she  sought  and 
followed  it.  She  was  often  favoured  with  its 
restraints  and  with  its  leadings,  and  the  more 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  the  more  concerned  she  felt  to 
keep  to  the  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  children  in  them,  who  were  placed 
under  her  care.  In  process  of  time  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  was  committed  to  her,  and  keep- 
ing to  the  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Giver, 
she  grew  in  it,  and  at  times  was  favoured  with 
remarkable  Divine  intimations,  and  with 
strength  to  preach  the  gospel.  She  was  a  true 
Quaker  in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  la- 
boured fervently  to  preserve  the  Society  in  its 
orio-inal  character.  Had  she  not  been  faithful 
to  °he  will  of  God  inwardly  revealed,  she 
could  never  have  become  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  a  dispensation  of 
spirit  and  life. 

Since  her  visit  to  this  country  a  new  gene- 
ration have  come  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
some  of  whom  have  either  been  educated  in 
different  principles,  or  they  have  very  much 
lost  those  of  the  Friend,  through  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a  corrupt  world, 
or  by  familiarity  with  the  writings  or  the  so- 


ciety  of  other  professors.  They  have  found 
the  Quaker  life  and  strictness,  very  inconve- 
nient in  their  worldly  associations,  often  at 
variance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
business-men  and  fashionable  Christians.  By 
"quenching  the  Spirit"  in  its  manifestations 
to  them,  some  have  gradually  come  to  doubt 
the  present  existence  of  immediate  revelation, 
and  to  despise  the  simple  habits,  language  and 
humble  modes  of  living,  which  the  Truth  leads 
into.  As  wealth  has  flowed  in,  pride  has 
taken  root,  and  such  have  imagined  themselves 
raised  above  their  plain  and  poorer  brethren, 
so  that  they  cannot  brook  their  straightfor- 
wardness in  the  narrow  way. 

When  persons  who  have  long  stifled  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  get  an  influence  in  religious 
society,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would 
look  for  Divine  guidance,  or  the  opening  of 
the  way  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  for  them 
to  conduct  its  concerns.  To  wait  for  "  the 
way  to  open"  for  their  safe  action,  as  profess- 
ed by  true  Friends,  would  seem  absurd  to 
their  understanding.  Christian  philanthropy, 
a  cultivated  intellect,  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  man,  would  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  best  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men.  The  path  which  is  attended  with  the 
least  trouble,  and  exposure  to  the  foolishness 
and  mortifications  of  the  cross,  would  be  pre- 
ferred. But  while  such  persons  may  make  a 
high  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  forget 
that  He  who  is  given  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  his  church,  is  robbed  of  his  honour 
and  service,  by  their  refusing  to  wait  upon  him, 
"  to  open  the  way"  and  to  go  before  them, 
from  whom  alone  wisdom  and  strength  can  be 
derived  to  do  his  will,  and  without  whom  they 
can  do  nothing. 

If  leading  influential  persons  in  different 
parts  of  our  religious  Society,  act  in  its  affairs 
without  seeking  Divine  help  and  direction,  and 
speak  slightingly  of  the  necessity  of  it,  they 
may  raise  a  contempt  for  the  doctrine  in  young 
persons,  and  lead  them  to  neglect  the  moni- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  in  their  hearts,  and  then 
to  deride  the  scruples  of  steadfast  experienced 
Friends. 

Nothing  would  go  more  effectually  to  de- 
stroy the  Society  than  the  adoption  of  the  sen- 
timent, that  it  can  exist  and  act,  without  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
religious  movements.  "  Christ  in  us  the  hope 
of  glory,"  is  the  life  and  foundation  of  every 
living  member  of  his  church  ;  and  no  man  can 
be  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  is 
not  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  for 
if  he  is  not  led  by  his  Spirit,  he  must  be  under 
the  spirit  of  antichrist. 

All  attempts  to  lower  the  standard  which  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  has  given  us  to 
support,  whether  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline 
in  order  to  make  our  religious  profession  easi- 
er and  more  acceptable  to  old  or  young,  will 
be  opening  a  channel,  for  that  great  stream  of 
degeneracy,  to  flow  in  upon  us  more  effectu- 
ally, which  is  laying  waste  the  life  and  spirit- 
uality, that  animated  various  Protestant  dissen- 
ters, when  they  went  out  from  their  different 
connections,  to  seek  heavenly  bread ;  because 


they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  lifeless  dis- 
courses, and  a  round  of  ceremonial  perform- 
ances. Friends  were  gathered  out  of  all  self 
dependence,  formal  worship,  and  a  man-made 
ministry,  and  brought  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
to  know  his  will,  and  to  partake  of  the  well 
spring  of  divine  life,  which  he  opens  in  the 
souls  of  his  obedient  children.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  are  those  under  our  name,  who 
are  seeking  to  draw  away  the  members  from 
the  well  of  living  water  which  Christ  gives, 
and  to  satisfy  them  with  words,  and  a  literal 
dead  faith,  and  a  great  show  of  love  which  is 
not  "  without  dissimulation  ;"  while  the  earnest 
travail  of  soul  to  know  and  to  obey  the  voice 
of  Christ,  addressed  to  the  spiritual  ear,  is 
slighted  and  spoken  of  in  doubtful  terms.  In 
this  way  many  may  be  turned  altogether  from 
the  work  of  religion,  into  the  vortex  of  worldly 
fashions,  amusements  and  pursuits,  or  to 
"the  beggarly  elements"  in  the  outward 
court. 

An  awful  weight  of  responsibility  will  be 
felt  one  day,  to  rest  upon  every  man,  who  is 
lending  his  strength  and  the  influence  of  his 
example,  to  lead  others  astray  from  the  foun- 
dation on  which  our  early  Friends  were  built. 
Not  only  must  he  suffer  on  account  of  his  own 
destitution  of  the  heavenly  oil,  but  also  for  the 
blood  of  those  whom  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  turning  from  the  right  way.  No  one  can 
fully  estimate  the  force  and  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence. Men  and  women  considered  of  high 
respectability  in  the  world,  comparatively 
plain  in  garb,  but  who  have  never  had,  or 
having  had,  have  lost  the  savour  of  life,  if  they 
control  the  affairs  of  the  meetings  to  which 
they  belong,  may  carry  away  the  young  peo- 
ple from  a  correct  view  of  the  true  principles 
of  Friends,  and  by  degrees  entirely  change 
them  in  character  and  practice,  from  that  which 
distinguished  our  predecessors  from  the  world- 
ly professor.  And  are  we  not  as  a  Society 
universally  in  danger  of  this  change  being 
made,  by  various  causes,  almost  impercepiibly 
operating,  in  a  day  of  ease  and  outward  pros- 
perity ? 

But  we  may  in  humility  thank  our  heavenly 
Father,  that  although  the  eyes  of  many  world- 
ly members  are  greatly  blinded,  and  they  are 
turning  away  from  the  Truth,  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  are  yet  graciously  extended 
to  those  who  have  made  covenant  with  him,  to 
serve  him  all  their  days  in  uprightness  ;  and 
also  to  many  young  people,  drawing  them 
with  the  cords  of  his  love  into  inward  spiritual 
communion  with  himself,  and  at  times,  leading 
them  to  the  heights  of  Zion,  where  he  enamours 
them  with  the  beauty  and  the  holiness  of  his 
Truth,  and  of  his  redeemed  church,  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  To  these,  as  they  entirely 
devote  themselves  to  him,  he  will  speak  com- 
fortably, and  give  them  the  wine  of  his  king- 
dom, inspiring  living  strength  and  energy  to 
run  the  way  of  his  appointing  ;  and  as  they 
grow  in  stature,  he  will  qualify  them  to  main- 
tain the  same  unchangeable  faith  and  practice, 
which  their  forefathers  fearlessly  held  forth  in 
their  day,  in  the  face  of  scoffs  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. "  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong." 
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Be  sure  to  watch  against  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any  thing,  that  would  gender  to  dis- 
cord, and  with  all  care  and  circumspeclion, 
labour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  Now,  1  beseech  you  brethren, 
as  saith  the  Apostle,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  lhat  there  be  no  divisions  among  you,  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.  Where- 
fore, whenever  any  matter  of  debate  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  wherein  Friends  may  be  of  different 
sentiments,  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  all 
Friends  would  labour  so  to  keep  to  and  under 
the  government  of  the  meek  Spirit  of  Jesus,  as 
that  all  animosities,  ill  temper,  exasperating 
expressions  and  resentments  may  be  prevent- 
ed, and  that  mutual  love,  that  certain  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  may  ever  be  in  all  cases,  maintained 
and  retained  among  us.  This  honest  care  and 
concern,  would,  I  firmly  believe,  greatly  tend 
to  the  praise  of  him  our  heavenly  Head,  and 
to  the  edilication  of  his  church  and  people, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so 
that  we  might  thereby  really  and  experiment- 
ally know  the  blessed  efficacy  of  Divine  love, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  moving  assertion  : 
God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  O  blessed 
dwelling  I  O  glorious,  safe,  and  comfortable 
habitation  !—  D.  Hall. 


Centenarians. — George  Linnett,  who  died 
in  Nova  Scotia,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
120  years  old. 

John  Adams,  who  recently  died  near  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  was  aged  104  years.  He  was  from 
Massachusetts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related 
to  the  two  Presidents  of  that  name,  as  well  as 
their  antipode,  Ex-Governor  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
much  talent  for  writing,  even  since  he  passed 
his  hundredth  year. 

Capital  Punish ment  in  Michigan. — The 
people  of  Michigan,  having  abolished  the  gal- 
lows, seem  determined  to  let  it  stay  abolished. 
The  Committee,  to  whom  the  memorials  were 
referred  asking  for  its  restoration,  have  made 
a  report,  which  was  accepted,  lhat  it  is  not 
advisable  to  change  the  existing  laws. — Late 
Paper. 


Adversity  best  discovereth  how  great  virtue 
each  one  hath  ;  for  it  maketh  not  a  man  frail, 
but  showeth  what  he  is. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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of  abolishing  war.  An  extract  or  two  from 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  will  inter- 
est our  readers.    Amasa  Walker,  said  : 

"  Worcester's  days  were  those  of  inquiry  ; 
Ladd  showed  the  inconsistency  of  war  with 
Christianity ;  and  the  time  had  now  come, 
when  governments  should  be  moved  on  this 
subject.  How  came  the  immense  debt  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe?  War,  nothing  but  war! 
The  thousands  of  operatives  in  England  de- 
mand peace,- as  a  relief  from  overwhelming 
taxation.  Heaven  and  nature  demand,  and 
will  at  last  have  this  relief.  See  the  agitation 
all  through  the  British  empire  by  Burritt ;  in 
many  English  cities,  the  mayor  presiding, 
immense  throngs  attending,  members  of  Par- 
liament speaking,  and  the  public  getting  tho- 
roughly aroused.  The  Brussels  Convention 
told  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  obliging 
governments  to  think.  The  next  step  in  the 
world's  civilization  is  a  Congress  of  Nations; 
and  we  want  our  countrymen  to  echo  the 
movement  abroad,  and  contribute  its  sympathy 
in  aid  of  this  plan." 

"  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  spoke  of  his  satisfaction 
in  hearing  the  intelligence  just  received.  It 
was  matter  of  deep  moment  to  the  world,  he 
said,  that  seventy-eight  men  in  the  Biitish 
Parliament  had  voted  for  the  peace  resolutions, 
having  in  view  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  without  the  enormous  expenses  and 
cruelties  of  war." 


"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times,"  and 
other  essays,  have  been  crowded  out  this 
week. 


Wc  find  in  "The  Presbyterian"  of  7th  inst. 
an  account,  reported  for  that  paper,  relative  lo 
a  meeting  in  Boston  on  the  23lh  nil.,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  purpose 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1849, 
at  8  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


In  giving  place  to  the  article  on  Phonogra- 
phy, we  have  yielded  to  a  disposition  to  oblige 
an  intelligent  Friend  who  has  taken  hold  of  it 
with  sanguine  prospects  of  its  importance  as  a 
new  discovery.  Considered  merely  as  an  im- 
proved system  of  stenography,  we  think  it 
probable  the  invention-  will  succeed,  and  be 
generally  adopted  in  practice,  but  beyond  this 
we  are  not  prepared  to  look  upon  it  as  a  prac- 
ticable scheme. 


The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. — Among 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  this  age  of 
progress,  is  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment of  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  was  an 
oligarchy  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  chiefs, 
and  the  substitution  of  elective  headmen  or 
council  by  the  people  of  the  tribe.  The  change 
was  recognized  by  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
and  has  now  received  the  sanction  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State.  A  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  new  government  or  organization, 
passed  the  House  on  Thursday,  and  the  Senate 
yesterday. — Albany  Argi/s,  April  7. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford  School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day 
afternoon,  Fifth  month  14th,'  1849,  at  4 
o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


A  few  copies  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Exile 
of  Friends  in  Virginia,  and  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,"  may  be  had  of  John 
Richardson,  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend," 
No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Elijah  Haworth,  Wilmington,  O.,  S3, 
for  vol.20;  do.  for  J.  Peebles,  12,  to  mj,  vol.  23,  D. 
Satterthwaite,  Salem,  O.,  S2.  vol.  21  ;  D.  Fawcctt,  82, 
vol.  21 ;  A.  Fawcctt,  $2,  vol.  22,  and  S.  Street,  $2, 
vol.  22. 


Germantown  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  village  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  railroad  depot,  affording  frequent  and 
ready  access  to  the  city. 

The  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages 
are  taught,  together  with  all  the  branches  of  a 
good  English  education. 

The  Principal  would  respectfully  refer  to 
his  former  and  present  patrons  for  his  method 
and  success  in  imparting  instruction. 

The  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  29th  instant. 

Terms,  per  quarter,  of  12  weeks,  for  boarding 
and  tuition,  including  washing,  (payable  in 
advance,)      ....       $35  00 

Boys  under  12  years  of  age,      -         30  00 

References  : — Charles  Jones,  No.  87  Tam- 
any  street;  Wm.  Jones,  No.  8  N.  Fifth  street ; 
John  Richardson. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr. 
Gernfantown,  Fourth  mo.,  1849. 


Samuel  F.  Balderston,  has  commenced  the 
Paper-Hanging  business  at  No.  243  Green  St. 
above  Marshall  street,  and  solicits  the  custom 
of  Friends  and  others.    Samples  of  paper 
hangings  constantly  on  hand. 


Friends'  Hat  Store. 

Benjamin  H.  Light  foot,  makes  to  order  and 
keeps  on  hand  an  assortment  of  Hats  foi 
Friends,  at  No.  85  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Woods 
town,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  5tli  inst. 
Lindlev  M.  Elkinton  to  Anna  S.  Haines,  both  o 
this  city. 

-,  on  Fifth-day,  the  5th  instant,  at  Friends 


meeting,  Mulberry  street,  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D, 
to  Sarah  E.  Bacon,  daughter  of  John  Bacon,  all  o 
this  city. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Durlington,  New  Jersey 
on  the  6th  instant,  Thomas  Dijtton,  Jr.,  in  the  47tl 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  much  esteemed,  consistent,  am 
useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

"Coral  Sumach.  (Rhus  metopium.)  This 
stately  species  of  Sumach  becomes  a  tree  of 
15  to  2.)  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  in  Jamai- 
ca affects  the  calcareous  hills.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Cuba  and  Key  West,  (Dr.  Blodgett). 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  when  large  enough, 
suitable  for  furniture. 

"  Like  several  other  native  species  of  the 
genus,  it  is  to  some  individuals  poisonous  to 
tbp  touch.  This,  and  the  Mountain  Sumach, 
are  called  in  St.  Domingo,  '  Mountain  Man- 
chiniel,'  from  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
juice  they  exude." 

"  Among  the  useful  and  remarkable  species 
of  this  extensive  genus,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Elm-Leaved  Sumach,  (Rhus  Coriaria),  which 
is  so  far  harmless  as  occasi  mally  to  be  employ- 
ed for  culinary  purposes,  the  seeds  being  com- 
monly used  in  Aleppo  at  meals  to  provoke  an 
appetite.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  also  used 
in  medicine  as  astringent  and  styptic  applica- 
tions. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
employed  like  oak  bark  for  tanning  leather, 
and  that  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  tanned  with  this 
plant.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes  of  several  spe- 
cies affoids  an  agreeable  acid,  similar  to  that 
of  wo>>d  sorrel,  either  the  oxalic  or  tartaric. 

"The  Rhus  ver nix  affords  the  Japan  var- 
nish, which  oozes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
tree,  and  grows  thick  and  black  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that  when 
laid  pure  upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein 
of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen.  Wiih  ii 
the  Japanese  varnish  most  of  their  household 
furniture  made  of  wood.  The  milky  juice  of 
the  plant  stains  linen  a  dark  brown  ;  the  whole 
shrub  like  our  Poison  Ash,  (R.  venenata),  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied,  is  in  a  high  degree 
poisonous  ;  and  the  poison  is  communicated 
by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of  it.  In- 
flammations appear  on  the  skin  in  large  blotch- 
es, succeeded  by  pustules  which  rise  in  the 
inflamed  parts,  and  fill  with  watery  matter, 


attended  with  burning  and  itching,  which  con- 
tinues for  several  days,  after  which  the  inflam- 
mation subsides.  The  extremities  and  glan- 
dular parts  of  the  body  are  those  which  are 
most  affected.  Our  Rhus  radians  and  R. 
Trxicodendron.  (Poison  Vines),  operate  Dear- 
ly in  the  same  way,  though  in  a.  less  degree 
than  the  Poison  Ash  or  Rhus  vernix.  Many 
persons,  however,  can  approach  and  handle 
these  deleterious  plants  with  impunity.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  species  in  America,  is 
the  Rhus  pumila,  of  Michaux,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lyons,  a  well  known 
and  assiduous  collector  of  rare  and  ornamental 
plants,  suffered  extremely  from  its  venom,  by 
merely  collecting  the  seeds;  it  produced  a 
general  fever,  and  affected  the  use  of  his  limbs 
for  several  years." 

"Small-Leaved  Lignum  Vit^:.  (Guaia- 
cum  sanctum.)  This  species  forms  a  spread- 
ing tree,  resembling  an  oak,  with  a  thick  short 
trunk,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Blodgett,  (who 
found  it  to  be  abundant  in  Key  West,)  its  fine 
blue  flowers,  in  April,  make  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  It  is  a  native  likewise  of  various 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  St.  Juan  of  Porto  Rico  and  in 
Mexico." 

*"  The  wood  of  the  true  J.ijnum.  V;*t  ;«  so 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  to  the  taste  it  is 
slightly  bitter  and  inodorous.  It  takes  a  fine 
polish  and  turns  well,  being  much  used  where 
solidity  is  an  object,  such  as  for  ship-blocks, 
pestles,  &c.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an 
obscure  green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains 
the  larger  proportion  of  resin;  the  outer  layer 
or  sap  wood  is  more  yellow,  lighter,  and  con- 
tains very  little  resin.  It  is  remarkably 
cross  grained,  the  strata  of  fibres  running  ob- 
liquely into  one  anot  her,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
X.  .It  is  usually  sawed  into  pieces  of  1  to. 5 
cwt.  each,  and  seldom  presents  a  diameter  of 
more  than  12  to  18  inches. 

"The  peculiar  substance  called  Guaiacum, 
(now  Guaiacine),  is  procured  from  this  tree. 
.  .  .  It  eiiher  flows  spontaneously  and 
concretes  in  tears,  or  is  obtained  by  incisions. 
The  latter  operation  is  performed  in  May. 
This  substance  is  also  obtained  by  sawing  the 
wood  into  billets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudi- 
nally  through  them,  so  that  when  one  end  of 
the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a 
calabash  or  gourd." 

"Sea-Side  Grape.  (Raisinier  de  Mer.) 
(Coccoloba  Uoifera.)  The  Sea-Side  Grape 
ibrms  a  large  and  spreading  tree  along  the 
coasts  of  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  extremity  of  East  Florida, 
where  it  was  observed  at  Key  West,  by  Dr. 
Blodgett.  It  is  truly  remarkable  for  the  enor- 
mous size  of  its  almost  round  and  smooth, 


strongly-veined  leaves,  which  are  often  from  8 
to  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  attains 
the  height  of  from  25  to  60  feet,  by  2  or  more 
feet  in  diameter;  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
valued  for  cabinet  work,  when  of  sufficient 
size;  it  is  of  a  red  or  violet  colour,  and  by 
boiling  communicates  the  same  line  colour  to 
the  water.  The  extract  of  the  wood,  or  of  the 
very  astringent  seeds,  forms  one  of  the  kinds 
of  kino  employed  in  medicine.  This  substance 
is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  with  a  resin- 
ous fracture.  According  to  Oviedo,  the  Spa- 
niards, when  in  want  of  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
used  to  employ  the  wide  leaves  of  the  Cocco- 
loba, writing  on  them  with  the  point  of  a  bod- 
kin. 

"  From  its  maritime  predilection,  it  is  known 
in  the  Bahamas  by  the  name  of  the  Mangrove 
Grape  Tree.  The  fruit,  disposed  in  long 
racemose  clusters,  is  composed  of  pear-shaped, 
purple  berries,  about  the  size  of  cherries  ;  they 
have  a  refreshing,  agreeable  sub-acid  taste, 
with  a  thin  pulp  ;  are  esteemed  wholesome, 
and  brought  to  the  table  as  a  dessert,  for  which 
they  are  in  considerable  demand,  but  if  the 
stone  be  kept  long  in  the  mouth  it  becomes 
very  astringent  to  the  taste." 

"  Sapotilla  or  Naseberry  Bully  Tree. 
( Arhras  zapntilla.^  The  small  islands,  or 
keys  as  they  are  called,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  East  Florida,  afford  in  this  tree,  one 
of  the  fine  fruits  of  tropical  America,  indige- 
nous also  to  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  the  straits 
of  Panama,  and  some  other  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America. 

"  According  to  Dr.  Blodgett,  it  is  common 
on  Key  West,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  of  130 
feet  in  height,  bearing  an  agreeable,  whole- 
some fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  is  larger  than  the  small  naseberry  plum 
of  Jamaica.  When  the  fruit  is  green  or  first 
gathered,  it  is  hard  and  filled  with  a  milky  or 
white  juice  as  adhesive  as  glue,  but  after  being 
gathered  2  or  3  days,  it  grows  soft  and  juicy, 
the  juice,  being  then  clear  as  spring  water,  is 
very  sweet. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  true  Sapota  is  said  to  be 
round,  bigger  than  a  quince,  and  covered  with 
a  brownish,  more  or  less  grooved  skin ;  before 
maturity  the  flesh  is  greenish,  milky,  and  of  a 
very  austere  disagreeable  taste,  like  our  unripe 
Medlar,  and  hence  the  Spanish  name  of  Nase- 
berry ;  but  when  ripe  it  is  reddish-brown  with- 
out, bright  yellow  within,  well  scented,  of  a 
very  delicious  taste,  and  quite  refreshing. 
Jacquin  even  preferred  it  to  the  Pine-apple." 

"  Common  Melon  or  Papaw  Tree.  (Pa- 
paya vulgaris.)  The  Papaw  Tree,  rising 
erect  into  the  air  without  branches  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  in  its  mode  of  growth  may 
be  compared  to  the  Palms,  or  to  the  tall  and 
herbaceous  Banana,  while  its  true  relations 
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are  to  the  Gourd  and  Passion  flower  tribes. 
The  elegant  palmated  leaves  spread  out  only 
towards  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  form  a 
wide  circle  like  an  airy  umbrella.  The  stem 
is  cylindric,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  the 
wood  of  a  soft  and  spongy  consistence,  and  so 
fibrous  as  to  afford  a  material  for  cordage  like 
hemp.  Jn  six  months  it  attains  the  height  of 
a  man,  and  soon  after  begins  to  flower,  attain- 
ing its  utmost  magnitude  in  3  years." 

"  The  fruit,  produced  throughout  the  whole 
year,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  musk-melon, 
usually  oval  or  round,  and  frequently  grooved  ; 
it  is  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  when  ripe, 
containing  a  bright  yellow,  succulent,  sweet 
pulp,  with  an  aromatic  scent ;  the  seeds  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  mustard,  have  a  warm 
taste  almost  like  that  of  Cresses. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Papaw  when  boiled  and 
mixed  with  lime  juice,  is  esteemed  a  whole- 
some sauce  to  fresh  meat,  in  taste  not  much 
unlike  apples.  It  is  likewise  employed  as  a 
pickle,  when  about  half-grown,  being  previ- 
ously soaked  in  salt  waler  to  get  rid  of  the 
milky  juice  it  contains,  and  is,  when  ripe,  fre- 
quently preserved  in  sugar  and  sent  to  Europe 
with  other  tropical  sweetmeats.  The  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed, 
acts  as  a  powerful  and  efficacious  vermifuge, 
and  its  chief  constituent,  singular  enough,  is 
found  to  be.  f  brine,  a  principle  otherwise  pecu- 
liar to  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  fungi.  An 
application  of  the  milky  sap  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  the  tetter  or  ringworm,  and  upon 
the  coast  of  Malaquette  in  Africa,  the  leaves 
are  employed  as  an  abstergent  in  place  of 
soap,  they  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
by  the  African  Creoles  of  the  West  Indies. 

"The  Papaw,  moreover,  has  the  singular 
property  of  rendering  l  he  toughest  animal  sub- 
stances tender,  by  causing  a  separation  of  the 
muscular  fibre  ;  even  its  vapour  alone  is  said 
to  produce  this  effect  upon  meat  suspended 
among  the  leaves,  and  that  poultry  and  hogs, 
though  old,  become  tender  in  a  few  hours  after 
feeding  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  This  proper- 
ty was  first  described  by  Brown  in  his  history 
of  Jamaica,  who  remarks,  that  meat  washed 
in  the  milky  juice,  mixed  with  water,  became 
in  a  few  hours  so  tender  that  when  cooked  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  from  the  spit. 

"The  utility  of  the  Papaw  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  cultivated  over  the  whole  of 
South  America,  (according  to  the  observations 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  ;)  it  is  likewise 
cultivated  throughout  India  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  particularly  in  the 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  island  groups;  here  it 
frequently  produces  fruit  at  the  hci"ht  of  6  or 
8  feel." 

"  In  Bartram's  Travels,  (p.  131,)  is  given  a 
very  animated  and  exact  description  of  this 
graceful  tree.  lie  adds,  it  4  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  vegetable  production  1 
know  of;  the  towering  Laurel  Magnolia,  and 
exalted  Palm,  indeed  exceed  it  in  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  but  not  in  elegance,  delica- 
cy, and  gracefulness;  it  rises  erect,  with  a 
perfectly  straight  tapering  stem  to  the  height 
of  1")  or  feet,  which  is  smooth  and  polished, 
of  a  bright  ash  colour.  Its  perfectly  spherical 
top  is  formed  of  very  large  lobe-sinuate  leaves, 


supported  on  very  long  footstalks  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  the  largest  as  well  as  their  petioles 
the  longest,  and  make  a  graceful  sweep,  like 
the  longy*or  the  branches  of  a  sconce  candle- 
stick. The  ripe  and  green  fruit  are  placed 
round  about  the  stem  or  trunk,  from  the  low- 
ermost leaves,  and  upwards  almost  to  the  top. 
It  is  always  green,  ornamented  at  the  same 
time  with  flowers  and  fruit.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Page  on  Teaching. 

The  Pleasure  of  Acquisition. 

This  is  often  underrated  by  Teachers.  Our 
Creator  has  not  more  universally  bestowed  a 
natural  appetite  for  the  food  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  the  body  than  he  has  a 
mental  longing  for  the  food  of  the  mind  ;  and 
as  he  has  superadded  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
to  the  necessary  act  of  eating,  so  he  has  made 
it  a  law  of  the  mind  to  experience  its  highest 
delight  while  in  the  act  of  receiving  mental 
aliment.  Whoever  has  observed  childhood 
with  an  attentive  eye,  must  have  been  impress- 
ed with  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  arrange- 
ment. How  much  the  child  acquires  within 
the  first  three  years  after  its  birth  !  He  learns 
a  difficult  language  with  more  precision  than 
a  well  educated  adult  foreigner  could  learn  it 
in  the  same  time ;  yet  language  is  not  his  only 
or  chief  study.  During  these  same  three 
years,  he  makes  surprising  advances  in  gene- 
ral knowledge.  He  seeks  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  physical  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  size,  form,  colour,  weight, 
temperature,  and  use  of  each  are  investigated 
by  the  test  of  his  own  senses,  or  ascertained 
by  innumerable  inquiries.  His  ideas  of  height 
and  distance,  of  light  and  heat,  of  motion  and 
velocity,  of  cause  and  effect,  are  all  well  de- 
fined. He  has  made  no  mean  attainments  in 
morals.  He  comprehends  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  that  his  decisions  may  well  put  to 
blush  his  superiors  in  age  ;  and  unless  grossly 
neglected,  he  has  learned  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  parents,  and  reverence  towards  God.  Now 
all  this  amazing  progress  has  been  made,  be- 
cause of  the  irrepressible  curiosity  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him,  and  the  unspeakable 
delight  he  experiences  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge which  gratifies  it. 

All  must  have  noticed  the  delight  with  which 
the  child  grasps  a  new  idea  ;  but  few  have 
been  able  so  eloquently  to  describe  it,  as  it  is 
done  by  Mr.  Mann.  "  Mark  a  child,"  says 
he,  "  when  a  clear,  well-defined,  vivid  concep- 
tion seizes  it.  The  whole  nervous  tissue  vi- 
brates. Every  muscle  leaps.  Every  joint 
plays.  The  face  becomes  auroral.  The  spi- 
rit flashes  through  the  body  like  lightning 
through  a  cloud." 

"Observe,  too,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb.  So  strong  is  their  inborn  desire  for 
knowledge, — such  is  the  amazing  attractive 
force  of  their  minds  for  it,  that  although  the 
natural  inlets,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  closed, 
yet  they  will  draw  it  inward,  through  the  solid 
walls  and  encasements  of  the  body.  If  the 
eye  be  curtained  with  darkness,  it  will  enter 
through  the  car.    If  the  ear  be  closed  in  I 


silence,  it  will  ascend  along  the  nerves  of 
touch.  Every  new  idea  that  enters  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  mind,  carries  offer- 
ings of  delight  with  it,  to  make  its  coming 
welcome.  Indeed,  our  Maker  created  us  in 
blank  ignorance,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
us  the  boundless,  endless  pleasure  of  learning 
new  things." 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
same  degree  of  pleasure  will  attend  the  learner 
in  every  acquisition  as  the  novelty  diminishes, 
and  as  he  advances  in  age.  The  bodily  appe- 
tite is  less  keen  in  after  life  than  in  childhood, 
so  that  the  adult  may  never  realize  again  to  J 
the  full  extent  the  delicious  flavours  which  re-V 
galed  him  in  his  earliest  years.  Still  there 
will  ever  be  a  delight  in  acquisition  ;  and  to* 
carry  our  illustration  a  little  further, — as  the 
child  is  soonest  cloyed  whose  stomach  is  sur- 
feited with  dainties,  and  stimulated  with  con-  I 
diments,  and  pampered  with  sweetmeats,  till  (J 
his  taste  has  lost  its  acumen  and  digestion  Be-  J 
comes  a  burden  ;  so  the  mental  appetite  is 
soonest  destroyed  when  under  the  unskilful 
teacher,  it  is  overloaded  with  what  it  can  nei- 
ther digest  nor  disgorge.  The  mind  may  be 
surfeited  ;  and  then  no  wonder  if  it  loaths  even 
the  wholesome  aliment.  Artificial  stimulants, 
in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  honours,  and  flat- 
tery, and  fear,  and  shame,  may  have  impaired 
its  functions,  so  that  it  ceases  to  act  except 
under  their  excitement.  But  all  must  see  that 
these  are  unnatural  conditions  superinduced  by 
erroneous  treatment.  There  is  still  a  delight 
in  acquisition,  just  as  soon  as  the  faculties  are 
aroused  to  the  effort ;  and  the  skilful  teacher 
will  strive  to  wake  up  the  mind  to  find  this 
delight, — and  if  he  understands  his  work,  he 
will  scarcely  need  a  stronger  incentive.  If  he 
understands  the  secret  of  giving  just  so  much 
instruction  as  to  excite  the  learner's  curiosity,,", 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  discover  and  acquire 
for  himself,  he  will  have  no  necessity  to  use 
any  other  means  as  stimulants  to  exertion. 

To  this  might  be  added  that  irrepressible 
curiosity,  that  all-pervading  desire  to  know, , 
which  is  found  in  the  mind  of  every  child. , 
The  mind,  as  if  conscious  of  its  high  destiny,  , 
instinctively  spreads  its  unfledged  wings  in  i 
pursuit  of  knowledge.    This,  with  some  chil-  J 
dren,  is  an  all-sufficient  stimulant  to  the  most  :j 
vigorous  exertion.    To  this  the  teacher  may 
safely  appeal.    Indeed,  it  is  a  convincing  proof : 
of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God, , 
that  this  desire  to  know  as  well  as  the  delight ' 
of  acquisition,  are  the  most  active  at  that  ear- 
ly period  of  childhood,  where  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  utility  of  knowledge,  and  the  higher 
motives  already  detailed,  could  scarcely  find 
a  lodgment  in  the  tender  mind.    It  seems  to  I 
be,  therefore,  an  indisputable  dictate  of  our 
very  nature,  that  both  these  principles  should 
be  early  employed  as  incentives. 

If  then,  the  desire  of  the  approval  of  pa- 
rents and,  teachers — the  desire  of  advance- 
mcnt, — the  desire  to  be  useful, — and  the  desire 
to  do  right,  can  be  superadded  to  the  natural 
lore  in  the  child  for  acquisition,  and  a  natu-  I 
ral  desire  to  know,  there  will,  as  I  believe,  be  S 
but  little  occasion  to  look  for  further  incentives  | 
to  exertion  in  the  pupil ;  and  I  may  venture  to  J 
add  as  a  scholium  to  what  has  already  been  J 
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said,  that  the  teacher  who  has  not  yet  learned 
to  call  into  exercise  these  higher  motives,  and 
to  rely  for  success  mainly  upon  them,  and  who 
dares  not  abandon  the  system  of  exciting 
stimulants  for  fear  of  a  failure,  has  yet  much 
to  learn  as  a  true  educator  of  the  young. 

For"  The  Friend." 

Drowsiness  in  Meetings. 

As  that  period  of  the  year  is  at  hand,  when 
some  individuals  who  do  not  dwell  under  a 
lively  exercise  of  mind,  are  more  particularly 
liable  to  give  evidence  outwardly  of  the  leth- 
argy that  reigns  within,  the  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend"  is  requested  to  transfer  to  his  pages 
the  following  epistle  of  David  Hall.  Although 
addressed  "  To  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  York, "and  written  an  hundred  years  ago, 
it  is  as  applicable  to  that  class  of  individuals 
now,  as  it  was  then.  I  well  remember  hearing 
a  beloved  friend,  in  speaking  on  the  query  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  and  detailing  the  strug- 
gles he  underwent  in  early  life  from  a  natural 
proneness  to  sleep  in  meetings,  say,  that  "  this 
goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer." 
His  efforts  to  overcome  the  weakness  were  by 
Divine  aid  effectual.  Where  the  struggle  is 
maintained,  we  sympathize  with  the  sufferer; 
but  when  we  see  an  individual  sit  down,  and 
quietly  compose  himself  to  sleep,  we  feel  in- 
clined, as  with  the  voice  of  Jacob  Lindley,  to 
exclaim,  "  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion  !" 

J.  E. 

David  Hall  wrote  : 

"  Dear  Friends  ! — Under  a  sorrowful  sense 
of  the  growth  and  spreading  of  some  disagree- 
able things  in  the  church,  in  this  time  of  lib- 
erty and  rest  from  persecution,  which  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  1  cannot  well  any  longer  forbear, 
but  hereby  lay  before  you  one  of  those  griev- 
ous disorders,  humbly  craving  your  renewed 
endeavours,  that  the  same,  if  possible,  may  be 
remedied. 

"The  afflicting  particular  now  before  me,  is 
one  of  those  creeping  weeds,  rising  in  the  sum- 
mer time  of  ease,  which  although  not  ranked 
amongst  immoralities,  yet,  nevertheless,  is 
very  ignominious  and  noxious  to  our  Society, 
viz.  dulness  and  sleeping  in  our  religious 
meetings  ;  which  reproach  would  be  removed 
from  amongst  us,  if  all  the  professors  of  Truth 
did  observe  and  practise  the  faithful  advice  of 
the  apostle  to  the  primitive  believers:  'I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service  ;  and  be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed,  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  God.'  By  which  moving  entreaty  and 
exhortation  we  may  understand,  that  in  the 
right  performance  of  divine  worship  unto  Al- 
mighty God,  we  should  endeavour  so  to  appear 
before  him,  in  such  a  living  and  reverent  con- 
cern, as  that  even  our  very  bodies  may  be  as 
living  and  holy  oblations  to  him.  But  alas  ! 
alas  !  it  is  too  obvious,  dulness,  slumbering  and 
■sleeping  prevail  over  too  many,  even  when 
assembled  on  account  of  performing  worship 


to  the  Lord,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  So- 
ciety and  holy  profession,  and  particularly  to 
the  persons  overtaken  with  this  weakness, 
which  is  so  very  inconsistent  with  the  spiritu- 
ality of  gospel  worship  professed  by  us.  This 
grievous  fault  causes  no  small  affliction  to  the 
faithful  amongst  us,  and  doubtless  is  an  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  to  sober  inquirers,  if  they 
see  such  heaviness  and  dulness  amongst  us, 
who  have  justly  disused  set  forms  of  worship, 
and  sit  in  silence,  under  pretence  of  waiting 
for  the  moving  and  operating  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  in  which  alone  the  Father  is  acceptably 
worshipped.  If  they  observe  several  over- 
come with  the  dark  spirit  of  slumber,  may  they 
not  make  their  remarks  on  such  unbecoming 
weakness?  And  doth  it  not  render  us  and 
our  silent  meetings  contemptible?  May  not 
the  tender  inquirers  justly  charge  us  with  ab- 
surd inconsistency?  And  may  not  the  frothy 
and  airy  make  it  the  subject  of  ridicule?  Bui 
oh  !  dear  Friends,  that  is  not  the  worst ;  for 
our  gracious  God,  who  hath  expressly  said,  I 
will  be  sanctified  by  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
is  dishonoured  by  such  poor  dull  souls,  and 
they  also  deprive  themselves  of  that  spiritual 
benefit  and  divine  goodness,  which  accrues  to 
the  true  and  living  worshippers.  Neither  the 
bodies  nor  the  spirits  of  such  poor  creatures, 
who  have  contracted  that  odious  habit  of  sleep- 
ing in  meetings,  whilst  under  that  dark  cloud, 
are  either  living,  holy,  or  acceptable  sacrifices, 
not  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds,  but  being  dull,  dark,  and  drowsy,  are 
not  in  a  capacity  of  knowing  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God, 
much  less  of  doing  it. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dear  Friends,  I  beseech 
you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  that  you  would 
exert  yourselves  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  to 
prevent  this  indecent  frailty  and  disorder;  for 
although  the  most  effectual  way  of  amending 
this  and  all  other  disorders  is,  that  every  one 
come  to,  and  witness  the  real  work  and  power 
of  the  all-sufficient  grace  and  spirit  of  God  ; 
yet  instrumental  means,  discreetly  used,  may 
be  of  singular  service.  And  1  hope  it  will  be- 
come the  care  and  concern  of  this  meeting,  to 
give  seasonable  and  suitable  advice  to  monthly 
and  particular  meetings,  to  entreat,  exhort, 
and  rebuke  such  on  whom  a  negligent,  luke- 
warm disposition  of  mind  prevails,  that  they 
do  watch  and  war  against  sleeping  in  meetings 
of  divine  worship.  Oh  !  that  such  may  be 
roused  up  to  a  sense,  how  they  dishonour 
themselves  and  the  truth  they  make  profession 
of,  and  in  watchfulness  and  prayer  sit  before 
the  Lord  in  a  living  frame  of  mind,  waiting 
for  the  comfortable,  enlivening  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  to  be  again  overcome 
with  the  evil  now  spoken  of;  which  is  the 
fervent  desire  and  prayer  of  your  exercised 
friend  and  brother, 

David  Hall. 

"  Skinton,  the  23d  of  the  ) 
Fourth  month,  1746.  \ 

"  P.  S. — All  Friends,  but  more  especially 
such  who  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  with  dul- 
ness and  sleeping  in  meetings,  should  eat  and 
drink  sparingly  betwixt  meetings,  where  two 
meetings  are  held  on  one  day." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Chippewa  Chiefs  and  General  Taylor. 

The  following,  as  illustrative  of  aboriginal 
character,  I  thought  might  properly  occupy  a 
place  in  "  The  Friend."  It  is  from  the  "  Na- 
tional Era"  of  5th  instant. 

A  Fjriend  to  the  Indian. 

"  On  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral Taylor  at  Washington,  the  Indian  chiefs 
requested  me  to  seek  an  interview  for  them,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  for  their  homes,  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  greatly  desired  to  see  the 
new  President  before  their  departure. 

"  It  was  accordingly  arranged  by  the  Gene- 
ral to  see  them  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
before  the  usual  reception  hour. 

"  Fitted  out  in  their  very  best,  with  many 
items  of  finery  which  their  taste  for  the  im- 
posing had  added  to  their  wardrobe,  the  dele- 
gation and  their  interpreter  accompanied  me 
to  the  reception  room,  and  were  cordially  taken 
by  the  hand  by  the  plain  but  benevolent-look- 
ing old  General.  One  of  the  chiefs  arose,  and 
addressed  the  President  elect  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  '  Father  !  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  and 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  you  so  well  after 
your  long  journey. 

"  '  Father  !  We  are  the  representatives  of 
about  twenty  thousand  of  your  red  children, 
and  are  just  about  leaving  for  our  homes,  far 
off  on  Lake  Superior,  and  we  are  very  much 
gratified,  that,  before  our  departure,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  you. 

"'Father!  You  have  conquered  your 
country's  enemies  in  war  ;  may  you  subdue 
the  enemies  of  your  Administration  while  you 
are  President  of  the  United  States,  and  govern 
this  great  country,  like  the  great  father,  Wash- 
ington, before  you,  with  wisdom  and  in  peace. 

"'Father!  This  our  visit  through  the 
country  and  to  the  cities  of  your  white  chil- 
dren, and  the  wonderful  things  that  we  have 
seen,  impress  us  with  awe,  and  cause  us  to 
think  that  the  white  man  is  the  favoured  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

"  '  Father !  In  the  midst  of  the  great  bless- 
ings with  which  you -and  your  while  children 
are  favoured  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  ask  of 
you,  while  you  are  in  power,  not  to  forget 
your  less  fortunate  red  children.  They  are 
now  few,  and  scattered,  and  poor.  You  can 
help  them. 

"'Father!  Although  a  successful  warrior, 
we  have  heard  of  your  humanity!  And  now 
that  we  see  your  face,  we  are  satisfied  that 
you  have  a  heart  to  feel .  for  your  poor  red 
children. 

"  '  Father  !  Farewell.' 

"  The  tall,  manly-looking  chief  having  fin- 
ished and  shaken  hands,  General  Taylor  a^k- 
ed  him  to  be  seated,  and,  rising  himself,  replied 
nearly  as  follows : 

"  '  My  Red  Children  :  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  this  interview  with  you.  What  you  have 
said  I  have  listened  to  with  interest.  It  is  the 
more  appreciated  by  me,  as  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  people.  I  resided  for  a  length  of  time 
on  your  borders,  and  have  been  witness  to 
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your  privations,  and  am  acquainted  with  many 
of  your  wants. 

"  '  Peace  must  be  established  and  maintain- 
ed between  yourselves  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  red  men  ;  and  yon  need  in  the 
next  place  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  '  My  Red  Children  :  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  wishes  expressed  for  me  personally,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  '  While  I  am  in  office,  I  shall  use  my  in- 
fluence to  keep  you  at  peace  with  the  Sioux, 
between  whom  and  the  Chippevvas  there  has 
always  been  a  most  deadly  hostility,  fatal  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  nations.  I  shall  also 
recommend  that  you  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  raising  corn  and  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

"  '  My  Red  Children  :  I  hope  that  you  have 
met  with  success  in  your  present  visit,  and 
that  you  may  return  to  your  homes  without  an 
accident  by  the  way  ;  and  I  bid  you  say  to 
your  red  brethren  that  I  cordially  wish  them 
health  and  prosperity.  Farewell.' 

"  This  interesting  interview  closed  with  a 
general  shaking  of  hands,  and  during  the  ad- 
dresses, it  is  creditable  to  the  parties  to  say, 
that  the  feelings  were  reached.  Tears  glis- 
tened in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  General 
Taylor  evinced  sufficient  emotion,  during  the 
address  of  the  chief,  to  show  that  he  possesses 
a  heart  that  may  be  touched.  The  old  vete- 
ran was  heard  to  remark,  as  the  delegation 
left  the  room,  1  What  fine  looking  men  they 
are !' 

"  Major  Martell,  the  half-breed  interpreter, 
acquitted  himself  handsomely  throughout.  The 
Indians  came  away  declaring  that  '  General 
Taylor  talked  very  good.' 

"The  General's  family  and  suite,  evidently 
not  prepared  for  the  visit,  were  not  dressed  to 
receive  company  at  so  early  an  hour  ;  never- 
theless, they  soon  came  in,  en  dishabille,  and 
looked  on  with  interest.  P." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  Wil- 
liam Savery's  ministry  was  its  full  and  forcible 
acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  and  various 
offices  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  infidelity  in  any  shape.  Whilst 
at  Paris,  Second  month  23d,  1797,  he  makes 
this  note  in  his  diary  :  "I  do  not  doubt  that 
with  all  the  vices  and  infidelity  which  reigns 
in  Paris,  there  are  many  of  Sion's  true  mourn- 
ers there;  with  such  1  was  favoured  frequently 
to  feel  a  secret  sympathy.  May  the  great 
and  universal  Shepherd  of  the  heavenly  fold, 
stretch  forth  his  arm  to  this  nation,  and  gather 
many  thousands  to  the  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  where  their  tossed  souls  may 
lie  down  in  safety,  and  none  be  able  to  make 
them  afraid.  In  the  evening,  David  Sands 
and  myself  fell  in  with  Thomas  Paine,  and 
spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  conversation 
about  his  opinions  and  writings.  lie  made 
many  assertions  against  Moses,  the  prophets, 
.Ic<iis  Christ,  8bc.,  which  had  much  more  the 
appearance  of  passionate  railing  than  argu- 


ment, to  all  which  we  replied.  I  felt  zealously 
opposed  to  him,  and  believe  that  nothing  was 
said  by  my  companion  or  myself  that  gave 
him  the  least  occasion  to  exult.  We  bore  our 
testimony  against  him  firmly." 

At  Dunkirk,  Fourth  month  30th,  he  writes, 
"  Had  meetings  morning  and  evening  ;  at  the 
latter,  through  the  condescension  of  the  good 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  it  was  a  lime  of  refresh- 
ment and  comfort,  I  believe,  both  to  the  labour- 
ers and  the  auditory.  For  my  own  part,  hav- 
ing felt  for  a  number  of  days  like  a  dry  and 
withered  branch,  I  was  rejoiced  to  feel  again 
the  circulation  of  that  life  and  virtue,  by  which 
alone  all  the  branches  of  Christ,  the  true  Vine, 
are  nourished  and  supported  to  bring  forth 
fruit  to  his  praise.  The  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  appeared  to  rise  into  dominion.  The 
erroneous  and  destructive  opinions  of  deism, 
are  subtilely  making  their  way  into  many 
minds,  who  will  be  robbed  and  spoiled  whether 
they  be  of  our  Society  or  others  that  indulge 
it,  of  the  most  inestimable  jewel,  the  most 
powerful  consolation  to  the  soul,  both  in  life 
and  death,  that  ever  a  Being,  infinite  in  mercy 
and  boundless  in  his  compassion,  conferred  on 
mankind.  Oh  !  that  he  may  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  Society  from  drinking  in  this  deadly 
poison  to  the  soul — that  the  watchmen  on  the 
walls  may  be  enabled  faithfully  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  careless,  to  whom  it  may  be 
offered  as  a  gilded  bait,  and  the  poor  wounded 
receivers  of  it,  be  left  to  lament  their  folly  in 
that  day  when  its  fatal  consequences  will  be 
forever  irretrievable." 

In  Ireland  there  was  at  that  time  much  se- 
cret infidelity  amongst  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  William  Savery  should 
often  feel  his  mind  drawn  to  set  forth  the  dan- 
ger of  deistical  opinions  whilst  in  that  land. 
When  Nicholas  Wain  attended  in  1795,  the 
province  meeting  held  at  Mount  Mel  lick, 
through  the  immediate  openings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  there  was  a  spirit  at  work  in  that 
place,  which  would  divide  and  scatter  Friends. 
He  believed  it  would  draw  many  of  those  who 
even  filled  high  stations,  into  self-sufficiency 
and  a  disbelief  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  he  honestly  unfolded  his 
view,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of 
his  hearers,  and  some  wished  to  have  him 
publicly  censured.  Now  in  the  First  month, 
179S,  when  William  Savery  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  same  place,  his  mind  was  also 
opened  to  discover  the  workings  of  the  same 
unbelieving  spirit,  and  he  faithfully  laboured 
against  it.  At  many  meetings  on  his  travels, 
w  herein  he  was  constrained  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  fully  and 
emphatically,  he  afterwards  found  that  avowed 
deists  were  present.  In  one  of  his  meetings 
at  London,  he  spoke  to  the  following  import. 
"  One  of  the  brightest  young  men  I  ever  knew, 
was  the  delight  of  his  acquaintance,  the  pride 
of  gay  company, — the  life,  or  as  some  say  the 
soul  of  every  place  he  visited  for  gaiety,  hu- 
mour and  wit.  The  Lord  in  his  wisdom  laid 
his  hand  upon  him, —  laid  him  on  a  sick 
bed.  When  he  was  brought  to  see  that  he 
had  not  many  days  to  continue,  he  wished  to 


see  some  who  he  thought  were  religious. 
Oh,  how  was  his  heart  tortured,  and  what  were 
his  expressions  ?  Why  upon  this  wise:  'I 
have  seen  abundance !  1  know  men  and 
things!  1  have  been  at  different  courts!  I 
have  tasted  a  great  deal  of  that  which  the 
world  calls  enjoy  ment !  I  have  been'educated 
in  some  religious  principles,  but  they  were  too 
narrow  for  me  !  1  read  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  and  encouraged  myself  in  their  views. 
But  now  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  lo  bring  me 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  where  medical  aid 
cannot  help  me.' 

"  Whilst  he  was  in  this  state  I  went  to  him, 
and  found  him  wet  with  tears.  He  told  me 
his  former  companions  neglected  him;  but 
added,  '  If  they  had  not  neglected  me,  they 
would  have  yielded  me  no  comfort, — they 
would  have  been  stings  to  my  conscience,  and 
as  daggers  to  my  heart.  What  would  you 
have  me  to  do?  I  want  to  believe,  but  I 
have  been  so  dark,  and  encouraged  these  prin- 
ciples so  long,  1  cannot  believe  as  1  ought  to 
do.'  This  was  a  sorrowful  and  afflicting  scene 
to  me!  The  Lord,  no  doubt  is  rich  in  mercy, 
and  I  trust  he  visited  the  soul  of  this  young 
man  even  in  the  last  few  days  of  his  life.  I 
cannot  say  that  Infinite  Love  did  not,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  accept  him.  But  oh !  my 
friends,  let  us,  while  we  have  strength  and 
liberty, — let  us  with  all  our  hearts  apply  them 
to  those  things  which  will  be  something  to  lean 
upon  in  such  an  hour!  This  is  the  end  of  all 
religion,  so  lo  live  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die  !— 
and  so  to  die,  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to 
separate  us  from  this  body,  that  we  may 
live  belore  him  forever." 

After  William  Savery  had  returned  to  Ame- 
rica, the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  curious  specu- 
lation in  Ireland  still  further  increased  and 
spread,  through  the  efforts  of  Hannah  Barnard, 
a  person  in  the  ministry  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  When  this  woman  laid  her  con- 
cern to  visit  England  before  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consi- 
der the  subject, — which  committee  feeling 
doubts  and  misgivings,  did  not  report  to  the 
meeting  for  nine  months.  Had  they  reported, 
that  way  did  not  open  with  clearness  lo  set 
her  at  liberty,  much  trouble  and  exercise  might 
have  been  spared  the  church.  We  shall  not 
follow  her  in  her  various  movements  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  shall  briefly  state  that 
her  unsoundness  at  last  claiming  the  consider- 
ation of  Friends,  she  was  prevented  travelling 
as  a  minister.  She  appealed  lo  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  in  1801,  which  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  subordinate  meeting. 
During  the  period  intervening  between  the 
judgment  of  the  one,  and  the  confirmation  by 
tlie  other,  William  Savery  thus  wrote  to  a 
Friend  near  London. 

"  Many  of  my  friends  in  and  about  London 
are  very  often  sweetly  in  my  remembrance, 
and  of  latter  times  you  have  had  my  near 
sympathy,  under  your  divers  trials  ;  but  no- 
thing has  been  more  exercising  to  me,  than 
the  concern  my  countrywoman  Hannah  Bar- 
nard, has  occasioned  in  the  church.  I  look 
forward  to  your  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  time  that 
will  require  the  whole  armour  of  light  to  be 
sought  for,  as  much  as  at  almost  any  preced- 
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ing  period.  Ye  cannot  doubt  of  the  kind  care 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  over  yon,  who  has 
long  blessed  Friends  of  your  nation  many 
ways  ;  and  will  be,  in  every  needful  time,  '  a 
spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit  in  judgment, 
and  strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gale.'  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  unshaken 
confidence  I  think  I  obtain,  that  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  Robert  Barclay  and  our  first 
Friends,  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
still  maintained  by  the  Society  at  large,  are 
invulnerable  to  the  efforts  of  vain  philosophic 
sophistry  and  curious  speculation,  so  long  as 
we  retain  a  belief  in  that  most  excellent  of 
books;  and  am  of  the  mind,  that  all  such  as 
depart  from  that  foundation,  will  wither  and 
be  confounded." 

Hannah  Barnard,  had  obtained  a  number  of 
adherents  to  her  views  in  different  parts  of 
England,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  very  decid- 
edly condemned  her  doctrinal  sentiments.  A 
charge  was  presented  to  her  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Hudson,  by  which  she  was  disowned.  The 
following  brief  and  pungent  letter  from  Ni- 
cholas Wain  gives  some  account  of  the  case. 
It  is  addressed  to  Thomas  Compton,  London. 

"  Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  9th,  1802. 
P  Respected  Friend, — 

"  As  thy  family  had  some  attachment  to 
that  poor  deluded  woman  Hannah  Barnard,  it 
may  be  proper  to  promote  your  rectification, 
by  informing  you,  that  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  which  she  is  a  member  has,  as  I  am  told, 
with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  testified  their 
disunity  with  her;  from  whose  judgment  she 
has  appealed,  and  means  to  give  Friends  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  the  same  trouble 
as  she  did  in  your  country.  I  fervently  wish 
those  who  have  been  betrayed  by  her  plausi- 
bilities, may  be  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  devil. 

"Our  friends  Sarah  Stevenson  and  Mary 
Jefferis  are  now  in  this  city,  and  this  morning 
enter  upon  a  family  visit  to  our  district,  which 
to  me  and  many  others  is  acceptable,  and  I 
hope  will  be  useful,  and  tend  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness,  by  drawing 
to  that  foundation  which  stands  sure;  and 
against  which  neither  the  devil,  Doctor  Priest- 
ley, Hannah  Barnard,  the  Irish  apostates,  nor 
Tom  Paine,  shall  or  will  ever  prevail. 

Nicholas  Waln." 

Hannah  Barnard's  appeal  was  heard  at  her 
Quarterly  Meeiing,  and  then  at  her  Yearly 
Meeting,  both  of  which  bodies  confirmed  ihe 
judgment  of  the  Monthly  Meeiing.  After  this 
she  lived  very  many  years,  a  poor,  isolated 
person,  who  having  separated  herself  from  the 
Holy  Head  of  the  church,  was  separated  from 
the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  faithful. 

An  interesting  incident  "in  which  William 
Savery  bore  a  part,  is  told  relative  to  White- 
head Humphreys,  an  infidel  who  had  once 
been  a  member  amongst  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia. Sarah  Harrison  one  night  dreamed  that 
she  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  in  her  parlour 
with  a  white  apron  on.  Soon  a  tall  person 
entered  the  room,  and  coming  up  to  her,  threw 
something  heavy  upon  her  lap.  She  looked 
at  it,  and  inquired  of  him  who  brought  it,  what 
it  was.  He  answered,  "  It  is  a  soul  in  hell  ; 
but  touch  it  with  the  end  of  thy  finger  and  thou 


wilt  find  there  is  life  in  it!"  She  did  as  she 
was  bidden,  and  the  soul  began  to  move  about 
in  her  lap.  She  became  greatly  agitated,  and 
her  husband  finding  her  very  much  disturbed, 
awakened  her  to  inquire  what  ailed  her.  She 
said  she  could  not  tell  him,  but.  she  expected 
to  be  called  shorily  to  witness  some  awful 
scene. 

Whitehead  Humphreys  was  at  that  time  very 
ill,  and  his  friends  believing  hisclosedrew  near, 
were  very  anxious  about  him,  knowing  the  in- 
fidel principles  he  had  professed.  His  broiher 
who  was  deeply  concerned,  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  lo  see  some  Friends.  The  dy- 
ing man  did  not  appear  to  feel  his  situation, 
and  declined  to  have  an  interview  with  any 
one,  until  the  morning  after  Sarah  Harrison's 
remarkable  dream.  Pie  then  consented  to  see 
Arthur  Howell.  His  broiher  hastened  to  Ar- 
thur's residence,  and  not  finding  him  at  home 
left  a  message  and  went  to  Samuel  Emlen's 
house.  Samuel  also  was  out.  On  his  way 
back  to  his  sick  brother,  he  met  Sarah  Harri- 
son and  William  Savery,  and  requesting  them 
to  accompany  him,  they  did  so.  Soon  after 
they  reached  the  residence  of  Whitehead  Hum- 
phreys, Samuel  Emlen  and  Arthur  Howell 
ctme  in.  They  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  and  found  the  dying  man  full  of  con- 
versation, and  in  a  restless,  unsettled  state. 
They  sat  down  in  silence  by  him,  and  at  last 
Samuel  Emlen  said,  "  Whitehead,  Whitehead  ! 
there  is  no  time  to  be  idle  ;  thou  art  in  an  awful 
slate!"  This  seemed  to  quiet  the  poor  man, 
and  then  Sarah  Harrison  was  drawn  under  a 
deep  and  awful  concern  to  pray  for  him.  Af- 
ter this  he  became  more  composed.  He  ac- 
knowledged fully  the  absurd  wickedness  of  his 
infidel  profession,  saying,  "  Tell  it  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  ;  proclaim  it  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  that  1  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  believe  a  lie  !"  After  some  time  the 
Friends  left  the  chamber,  somewhat  relieved 
from  the  soul-harrowing  feelings  which  had 
overpowered  them  on  first  sitting  down  in  it. 
As  she  went  away,  Sarah  Harrison  told  a 
sister-in-law  of  Whitehead  her  dream  of  the 
previous  night,  and  mentioning  the  awful  im- 
pressions which  had  clothed  her  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  vision,  and  when  she  first  saw  the 
sick  man  ;  she  added,  that  her  feelings  were 
much  more  comfortable.  She  thought  he 
might  be  called  as  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
died  in  two  or  three  days. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  to  have  heard 
Arthur  Howell  in  his  public  ministry  with  a 
loud  voice  and  energetic  manner  rehearsing 
this  deathbed  declaration  of  the  would-be  infi- 
del,— "Tell  it  at  the  corners  of  the  streets; 
proclaim  it  in  the  assemblies  of  the  ppople, 
that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  believe  a 
lie  !" 

(To  be  continued.-) 


"Tremble  ye  that  are  at  ease."  "Be  trou- 
bled ye  careless  ones."  We  may  put  it  down 
as  a  certainty,  that  so  sure  as  we  are  careless 
and  at  ease,  so  sure  will  trouble  come  upon 
us." 


For  "  The  Friend.  ' 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  Stoke  Park,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Penns  in  England,  is  a  brief 
memoir  of  William  Penn,  by  C.  Lawton. 
A  copy,  the  correctness  of  which  is  certified 
by  Granville  Penn,  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  has  been 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  its  memoirs. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  "of 
considerable  weight  in  his  day,  moving  in  the 
highest  political  circles  of  his  turbulenl  time." 
The  memoir  is  a  mere  fragment  ;  bul  it  relaies 
to  the  period  from  Penn's  return  to  England 
in  1684,  until  the  end  of  James's  reign — the 
very  period  during  which  Macaulay  supposes 
him  to  have  became  the  pliant  tool  of  power. 
Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  charges  so  often  made  against 
William  Penn,  we  think  no  one  can  rise  from 
its  perusal  without  a  conviction  of  their  utier 
untrulh. 

"  I  had  the  happiness  lo  converse  frequent- 
ly," the  memoir  begins  thus,  "  and  as  inwardly 
as  if  we  had  been  brothers,  with  Mr.  Penn, 
almost  thirty  years  before  his  death  ;  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  I  constantly  discovered  in 
him  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  benevolence  to- 
wards all  his  fellow  creatures,  without  any 
narrow,  or  stingy  regard  to  either  civil  or  reli- 
gious parlys.* 

"  And  yet  this  best  natured  man  was,  whilst 
living,  daily  persecuted  with  groundless  slaun- 
ders,  and  since  his  death,  his  good  name  is  not 
free  from  malicious  attacks. 

"  If  only  little  people  had  of  late  handed 
about  calumnies  against  him,  I  should  have 
disregarded  such  reports  ;  but  I  have  very  often 
met  with  men  of  figure,  as  well  amongst  the 
laity  as  the  clergy,  who  still,  as  it  were,  de- 
light to  spread  opprobrious  falsehoods  concern- 
ing him. 

"  This  usage  hath  often  provoked  me  to  de- 
fend him  in  conversation,  both  in  his  lifetime, 
and  since  his  decease  ;  and  is  the  motive  which 
exiorts  from  me  (who  cannot  any  longer  bear 
this  base,  this  ungrateful,  and  unchristian  usage 
of  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man)  the  publica- 
tion of  some  few  transactions  which  I  intended 
should  have  remained  secret  until  after  my 
own  death ;  because  I  design,  having  been 
thereunto  pressed  by  several  of  my  friends,  lo 
leave  behind  me,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of 
quality,  with  liberty  to  print  them,  whensoever 
it  shall  be  adjudged  seasonable,  Memoires 
which  will  give  an  account  at  large  of  several 
important  matters  which  I  can  relate  upon  my 
own  knowledge,  and  that  more  certainly  and 
particularly  than  any  body  else,  they  having, 
many  of  them,  passed  through  my  own 
hands. 

"  In  those  memoires  I  shall  likewise  trans- 
mit to  posterity  impartial  characters  of  several 
persons  of'distinction  who  have,  since  1  have 
been  capable  of  making  observations,  acted 
great  Parts  upon  the  Theatre  of  the  British 
World. 

"  Amongst  them,  Mr.  Penn  will  be  sure  to  be 


*  The  spelling  of  the  Memoir  has  been  retained. 
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one,  as  I  shall  have  opportunity,  so  indeed  I 
shiill  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity  very  pleasing 
to  myself,  to  mention  him  often  with  honour- 
able regard." 

Lawton,  who  was  a  vehement  whig,  and  had 
been  tii awn  into  the  schemes  of  Monmouth, 
was  obliged  to  secrete  himself  until  the  king's 
pardon  set  those  free  who  had  not  rendered 
themselves  especially  obnoxious  to  the  autho- 
rities. William  Penn  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  a  warm  affection  for  him, 
and  their  intercourse  was  of  the  most  confi- 
dential kind.  It  is  the  glimpses  we  catch  of 
the  real  fooling  on  which  Penn  stood  at  court, 
of  the  plainness  and  bluntness  of  the  inter- 
course which  the  king  permitted  those  whom 
he  liked,  to  use,  that  give  value  to  this 
memoir.  A  few  extracts  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  following  occurrence  must  have  taken 
place  in  1686  : — 

"  As  we  came  from  Eaton  to  Windsor,  I 
freely,  amongst  other  things,  told  Mr.  Penn, 
that,  though  I  was  for  liberty  of  conscience,  [ 
thought  the  king  ill-advised  to  put  out  his  De- 
claration of  indulgence  upon  the  dispencing 
power;  to  which  Mr.  Penn  made  no  answer 
then,  but  many  years  after  (upon  what  occa- 
sion I  shall  tell  more  at  large  before  I  have 
done)  I  came  to  know  the  reason  of  his  silence, 
which  was,  because  Mr.  Penn  had  been  him- 
self against  putting  it  out  upon  so  unpopular 
a  preiogative. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  meeting  upon  the 
terrass,  when  we  had  walked  a  little  while  and 
talked  of  common  things,  Mr.  Penn  said  to 
me  '  Friend  Lawton  I  would  not  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  have  found  thee  out,  if  1  had 
not  an  inclination  for  thee,  and  they  say  I  have 
some  interest  with  the  king  ;  and  therefore 
prithee  tell  me  how  I  can  employ  it  for  thy 
good  ;'  to  which  I  fearing  to  be  drawn  into 
some  things  I  might  not  like,  replied,  'Sir,  my 
ill  state  of  health  confines  me  (as  indeed  it  did) 
to  a  country  life,  and  though  my  fortune  is 
small  I  am  contented  with  it,'  and  so  we  began 
to  talk  of  indifferent  things,  such  as  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  terrass  walk,  &c.  But  after  a 
while  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  would  ask 
him  to  get  Aaron  Smith  pardoned,  and  thereby 
hear  his  thoughts  about  political  mercy  ;  which, 
God  knows,  few  who  have  interest  in  Princes 
either  understand  the  wisdom  or  benefit  of,  or 
ever  incline  to  when  they  are  in  prosperity, 
and  think  they  shall  always  remain  in  play  ; 
though  Mr.  Penn,  as  will  appear  more  fully 
hereafter,  did  to  the  greatest  degree  imagina- 
ble, and  therefore,  upon  my  asking  to  get 
Aaron  Smith  pardoned,  he,  without  hesitation 
promised  me  he  would  do  il,  if  he  could." 

A  petition  was  accordingly  framed,  by 
Lawton  and  Smith,  and  the  memoir  continues  : 

««  After  the  petition  was  settled,  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Mr.  Penn,  and  inclosed 
the  petition  in  it  ;  and  the  next  day  I  carried 
both  to  Holland  [louse.  When  I  came  thither 
Mr.  Penn  was  from  home,  and  I  took  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  whither  Mr.  Penn  came  to  me 
as  soon  as  he  relumed,  and  his  first  salutation 
was  :  '  Friend  Lawton,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee, 
but  I  have  ill  news  to  tell  thee;  for  I  mention- 
ed thy  friend  Aaron   Smith's  pardon  this 


morning  to  the  king,  and  he  was  never  so 
angry  with  me  in  his  life.  He  was  ready  to 
turn  me  out  of  his  closet,  and  said,  six  such 
men  would  put  his  three  kingdoms  in  a  flame.' 
Upon  this  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause I  had  brought  him  a  letter  with  a  petition 
to  the  king  enclosed  in  it;  but  now  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  him  either.  He  answered, 
however  '  give  me  them  ;  for  I  don't  yet  des- 
spair ;  there  are  mollia  tempora  fundi,  and  I 
will  take  an  opportunity  when  the  king  is  in  a 
very  good  humour.'  So  I  gave  him  the  letter, 
and  he  read  both  that  and  the  petition ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  told  me,  he  would  not 
present  the  petition  ;  '  for  said  he,  the  king 
may  not  like  so  much  sturdiness,  but  Aaron's 
letter  to  me  is  very  civil,  and  1  will  read  that 
to  the  king.' " 

"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Penn  went  into  York- 
shire, and,  during  his  absence,  that  justly  sus- 
picious and  offensive  measure  of  regulating 
corporations  was  resolved  on.  At  this  I  was 
excessively  alarmed,  and,  therefore,  went, 
with  a  design  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  to 
meet  Mr.  Penn  at  his  lodgings  at  Kensington, 
the  day  I  was  told  he  would  return.  He  did 
return  at  the  time  he  had  set,  and,  after  com- 
mon civilities,  and  being,  by  nature,  very 
passionate,  and  then  very  young,  I  fell  into  a 
vehement  declaration  against  regulations.  Mr. 
Penn  let  me  spend  my  fury,  and,  after  it  was 
over,  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  I  meant, 
but  desired  me  to  tell  him  coolly  what  had  so 
disturbed  me.  I  then  talked  over  the  matter 
with  more  temper,  and,  when  I  had  done,  he 
assured  me  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  any  thing  of  it;  'for,  said  he,  I  have 
been  in  Yorkshire  to  visit  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter Lowther,  and,  that  T  might  enjoy  their 
company  with  greater  satisfaction,  I  took  care 
to  prevent  any  body's  writing  to  me  any  thing 
relating  to  public  affairs;  but  now  I  have  one 
thing  to  desire  of  thee.  What  thou  hast  said 
hath  made  impression  upon  me,  and  I  entreat 
thee  to  send  me  thy  thoughts  by  the  Penny 
Post,  without  setting  thy  name  to  thy  letter, 
but  prithee  write  with  as  much  vehemence  as 
thou  spokest  at  first;  for  that  warmth  will 
make  them  enter  more  into  my  mind.'  This 
request,  I  must  confess,  convinced  me  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  setting  on  foot  that  measure ; 
and  I  complyed  with  him,  but  litile  imagined 
what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  that  letter. 
That,  and  several  other  anonymous  letters 
which  he,  by  honest  artifice,  from  time  to  time, 
got  from  me,  he  showed  to  the  k  ing,  but  never 
would  let  His  Majesty  know  who  wrote  them." 

After  an  interview  with  the  king  in  which 
Lawton  had  very  freely  and  boldly  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  account  of  his  arbitrary 
course,  he  adds  : — "  As  soon  as  [  saw  Mr. 
Penn  I  told  him,  as  I  always  did,  what  had 
passed  between  the  king  and  me.  But  Mr. 
Penn  had  been,  in  the  interval,  with  the  king, 
and  so  he  began,  as  he  had  a  great  talent  that 
way,  to  rally  me  very  facetiously  upon  my 
bluntness;  and  when  he  had  made  himself 
merry  with  me  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  Mr. 
Penn  told  me  the  king  liked  me  for  mv  sin- 
cerity, and  I  would  have  thee  (said  he)  think 
of  some  place.  'The  king  hath  a  mind  thou 
shouldst  be  in  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and 


a  member  of  the  next  Parliament,  and  a  cor- 
poration will  be  found  where  some  honest  gen- 
tleman will  bring  thee  in.  To  all  which  I 
replied,  as  to  a  place,  I  had  given  him  former- 
ly my  answer  upon  the  terrass  walk.  As  to 
being  a  Justice  of  Peace,  he  knew  there  were 
great  misunderstandings  between  me  and  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  forest,  and  I  was 
resolved  as  far  as  1  could,  to  protect  (which 
indeed  he  helped  me  to  do)  the  poor  people, 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  that  therefore  I  could  not 
consent  that  I  should  be  liable  to  have  forest 
business  brought  before  me  ;  and  lastly,  as  to 
being  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  told  him  I 
should  be  glad,  if  a  regulated  Parliament  did 
any  good,  but,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  would 
never  make  one  amongst  them.  [After  this, 
finding  my  obstinacy  created  no  coldness  in 
Mr.  Penn,  I  kept  on  my  friendship  with  him, 
but  from  that  time  I  industriously  avoided 
coming  in  the  King's  way,  in  any  place  where 
he  might  single  me  out  to  speak  to  me  upon 
business;  for  1  was  apprehensive  least  i  should 
have  been  too  indecent,  if  the  king  had  spoken 
to  me,  and  seconded  the  messuage  which  he 
had  sent  by  Mr.  Penn.  The  king,  however, 
had,  from  time  to  time,  my  thoughts  in  the 
many  invective  anonymous  letters,  which, 
with  so  good  a  design,  Mr.  Penn  drew  from 
me  upon  every  occasion;  and,  about  this  junc- 
ture, Mr.  Penn  himself  gave  the  greatest  proofs 
as  well  of  his  integrity  as  good  nature;  for 
he  was  not  only  helping  every  man  he  could 
out  of  his  troubles,  he  was  not  only  busy  in 
getting  particular  pardons,  but  daily  pressing 
for  a  real  general  one.  And  farther,  finding 
himself  oppressed,  as  I  may  call  it,  by  the  op- 
position, others  made  to  the  honest  and  uni- 
versal measures  which  he  would  have  propa- 
gated, and  set  on  foot,  and  in  order  likewise  to 
hinder  all  the  mischief  others  were  doing,  he 
solicited  many  of  the  state  Whigs  to  come  in 
to  his  assistance,  and  carried  several  of  them 
to  the  king." 

One  other  passage: — 

"  But  before  I  go  further,  I  must  set  down 
Mr.  Penn's  own  behaviour,  that  summer,  in 
relation  to  the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  not  only  against  their  com- 
mitment ;  but,  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  born,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  pressed 
him  exceedingly  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  to 
order,  in  council,  a  general  pardon  to  be  issued 
out  as  soon  as  it  could  pass  the  Seals.  He 
pressed  most  heartily  to  have  both  done,  and 
told  His  Majesty,  that,  on  that  happy  day 
every  body  ought  to  rejoice,  which  they  would 
do,  if  the  bishops  were  let  out;  and  it  was 
generally  known  such  a  pardon  would  soon 
be  proclaimed.  Mr.  Penn  hoped  the  occasion 
would  have  made'him  succeed  in  both  propo- 
sals, and  I  suppose  all  men  must  own,  it  was 
unhappy  for  the  king  that  he  did  not  follow 
Mr.  Penn's  advice." 

Such  was  the  character  of  William  Penn's 
intercourse  with  the  king, — an  intercourse 
marked  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  inde- 
pendence of  speech,  by  his  attempts  to  defend 
constitutional  rights,  and  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  and  injured;  and 
having  no  feature  of  subserviency  or  corrup- 
tion. 
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It  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  desire  to  serve! 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  stay  the  hand  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  prompted  William  Penn 
in  a  transaction  incidentally  related  by  Bishop 
Burnet. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Gas  from  Water. 

We  have  been  much  interested  by  some 
communications  submitted  to  us  by  Sir  George 
G.  Monro,  of  Poyntzfield,  relative  to  the  recent 
invention  of  hydrocarbon  gas,  now  adopted  in 
various  manufactories  and  towns  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  and  which  Sir 
George  and  his  friends  are  about  to  introduce 
in  Cromarty  and  Ross-shire.  We  shall  not 
advert  to  the  scientific  principles  of  the  disco- 
very. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  predicted  the 
probability  of  producing  gas  from  water ;  an 
easy  and  economical  method  of  decomposing 
water  was  only  wanting  to  make  it  available 
as  an  illuminating  body.  The  utility  and  the 
cost,  of  the  invention  are  the  points  to  which 
public  attention  will  be  turned.  S.  Whyte, 
the  patentee,  conceives  he  has  fairly  mastered 
every  difficulty,  and  Wakefield,  of  the  Basford 
Iron  Works,  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  the  maker 
of  the  apparatus. 

"  That  now  supplying  Wakefield's  works 
at  Basford,"  says  the  Nottingham  Guardian, 
"  only  occupies  about  five  feet  square,  without 
the  gasometer,  but  including  the  fire,  and  con- 
sists of  two  retorts,  one  occupied  by  charcoal 
and  a  hollow  piece  of  perforated  iron,  and  the 
other  by  a  mass  of  chains.  Two  pipes  and 
a  small  iron  box  act  as  purifiers.  For  lace- 
gassing,  &c,  water,  and  water  only,  need  be 
used,  but  where  a  brilliant  light  is  required,  as 
for  factories,  a  small  quantity  of  oily  matter 

(which  Wakefield  finds  superior  to  rosin 

or  tar)  is  added,  and  the  result  is  a  gas  more 
brilliant  than  that  obtained  from  coal,  and 
perfectly  free  from  smell  and  dirt.  The  appa- 
ratus; we  have  alluded  to  will  produce  1000 
feet  in  ten  hours,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
2s.,  and  would  cost  from  £40  to  £50,  but  one 
calculated  for  a  private  family  could  be  put 
up  for  £10,  including  the  license." 

Another  apparatus  is  at  work  on  the  pre- 
mises of    Minnitt,  lace-manufacturer, 

Nottingham,  who  thus  writes  to  Sir  George 
Monro : 

"  My  apparatus  was  completed  yesterday 
(February  '2d,)  and  by  six  o'clock  I  had  sev 
enteen  lights  burning  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant  you  can  conceive.  The  superiority 
of  the  patent  water  gas  over  the  old  coal  gas 
is  so  evident  that  I  have  had  hundreds  of  our 
merchants  and  large  manufacturers  calling  to 
see  it.  The  idea  of  gas  from  water  seems  to 
astound  the  whole  nation.  The  attention  it 
requires  is  very  trivial,  and  I  fully  expect  to 
save  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  the  first  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  I  shall  gain  from  my  lace 
not  being  soiled.  If  S.  Whyte,  the  patentee, 
comes  to  Inverness,  he  will  establish  an  agent 
there.  I  should  think  the  whole  expense  of 
lighting  the  two  towns  (Cromarty  and  Inver- 
gorrlon,)  with  twenty  lamps  each,  would  not 
exceed  a  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  the 
pipes  for  the  streets,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 


gas  would  be  about  eighteen  pence  per  thou- 
sand feet." 

 Wakefield,  the  apparatus  maker,  also 

states  that  the  water-gas  may  be  produced  at 
eighteen  pence,  per  1000  feet,  and  that  a  gas- 
ometer capable  of  holding  5000  feet  would 
cost  about  £100.  Allusion  had  been  made  in 
some  of  these  letters  to  the  town  of  Stockport, 

and  Sir  George  Munro  wrote  to    Lus, 

chief  magistrate  of  that  town,  who  replies  : 

"  Southport  is  not  as  yet  lighted  with  the 
water-gas,  but  a  contract  is  entered  into  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  confidence  in  a  much 
greater  improvement  being  made  in  a  short 
time  by  the  patentee,  who  is  now  in  this  town. 
He  is  in  good  hands  amidst  the  mill-owners, 
engineers,  &c,  of  this  place,  for  improve- 
ment." 

For  purposes  of  heating  and  cooking,  the 
water-gas  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted,  and 
its  extreme  cheapness  and  convenience  will 
lead  to  its  use  in  country  houses,  where  gas  is 
at  present  unknown.  But  we  shall  wait  till 
Sir  George  Munro  and  his  friends  accomplish 
the  lighting  of  Cromarty  and  Invergordon. 
Sir  George,  with  his  usual  energy  and  public 
spirit,  is  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  be- 
fore next  winter  ;  and  if  he  gets  such  pure  and 
brilliant  gas  as  this  is  described  to  be,  at  eigh- 
teen pence  or  two  shillings  the  thousand  (eel 
— the  other  expenses  being  also  comparatively 
trifling — we  venture  to  prophesy  there  will  not 
be  a  town  in  the  north  that  will  not  soon  be 
able  to  boast  its  water-gas. — Inverness  Cour. 


Interesting  Discovery. — The  picturesque 
valley  of  the  river  Maun,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  antiquarian  celebrity  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  the  discovery  of  an  urn 
rilled  with  Roman  silver  coin,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  During  the  process  of 
levelling  one  of  these  fields  recently,  one  of  the 
workmen  struck  his  axe  against  a  hard  globu- 
lar shaped  substance,  about  two  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
piece  of  lead.  A  council  of  navvies  being  in- 
stantly held,  the  stranger  was  submitted  to  a 
severe  and  searching  cross-examination  ;  a  few 
gentle  blows  against  a  neighbouring  block  of 
stone,  very  soon  annihilated  what  proved  to 
be  a  beautiful  Roman  urn,  and  presented  to 
their  astonished  eyes  from  300  to  400  silver 
coins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  after  re- 
posing for  probably  1000  years,  were  thus 
summarily  ejected  from  their  resting-place  by 
the  rude  hand  of  a  trio  of  Irish  labourers. 
These  interesting  relics,  of  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Eternal  City,  although  at  first 
encrusted  with  a  strong  coating  of  acetate  of 
copper,  proved  on  being  cleaned,  to  be  in  a 
most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  some,  in- 
deed, of  the  Emperor  Severus,  as  much  so,  to 
all  appearance,  as  the  day  they  were  first 
issued  from  the  Imperial  Mint.  The  majority 
of  them  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a  six- 
pence, and  include  fine  specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing reigns,  viz. :  Octavius  Augustus  Caesar, 
Vespasian,  yElius  Hadrianus,  Anioninus  Pius, 
Aurelius,  Com  modus,  Septimus  Severus.  Sep- 
timus Geta,  Julia  Augusta,  and  several  others. 
Many  anxious  purchasers  were  found,  from 


whom  the  navvies  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  The 
whole  of  the  coins  were  eagerly  bought  up, 
and  it  has  been  almost  an  impossibility  to  ob- 
tain one  since  for  either  love  or  money. — 
Nottingham  Guardian. 

Hemarhable  Cows. — The  most  remarkable 
cow  of  which  we  have  account,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  is  the  "  Cramp  cow,"  so  called, 
owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cramp,  in 
Lewis,  England  ;  she  was  of  the  Sussex  breed, 
and  was  calved  in  1799.  For  five  years,  from 
1805  to  1810,  she  produced  of  butter  from 
440  to  675  pounds  per  year;  the  latter  quan- 
tity was  afforded  in  fifty-one  weeks  and  four 
days,  from  April  6th,  1807,  to  April  4ih, 
1808.  The  greatest  quantity  of  butter  she 
afforded  in  one  week,  was  eighteen  pounds; 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  she  afforded 
in  any  one  day,  was  twenty  quarts. 

Another  remarkable  cow  in  this  respect  was 
the  "Oaks  cow,"  of  Massachusetts;  nothing 
was  known  of  her  blood — she  was  bought  out 
of  a  drove  when  she  was  young.  Caleb  Oaks, 
of  Danvers,  owned  her  while  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  was  made  from  her.  In 
1813,  she  made  180  lbs.;  in  1814,  300  ; 
1815,  400;  and  1816,  484^  lbs.  The  great- 
est  quantity  of  butter  made  in  any  one  week, 
was  19i  pounds,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk  she  gave  in  any  one  day,  was  18  quarts. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,  bought  her  after  this  trial 
by  Oaks,  but  she  never  afforded  so  large  a 
yield  of  butter  after  she  passed  into  J.  Quin- 
cy's  hands,  though  she  gave  16  pounds  per 
week,  and  her  milk  was  of  such  extraordinary 
richness  that  five  quarts  of  it  frequently  afford- 
ed a  pound  of  butler. —  Trans. 


Vesuvius. — As  to  local  politics  I  have  really 
nothing  to  say  ;  the  two  Chambers,  having 
fired  off  their  squibs  of  animosity,  remain  in 
statu  quo,  and  neither  the  affair  of  ihe  budget 
or  of  the  address  lias  been  decided.  We  have, 
however,  symptoms  of  inflammalion  in  anoth- 
er quarter,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  has  been  play- 
ing within  a  day  or  two  fantastic  fireworks 
for  our  amusement,  to  the  peril  of  its  nearest 
neighbours.  For  some  weeks  past  the  moun- 
tain had  been  groaning,  and  occasional  vomit- 
ings of  smoke  and  flame  showed  how  ill  it  was 
at  ease.  The  formation  of  a  new  crater  gave 
it  temporary  relief,  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  lava  produced  a  calming  effect.  But  the 
disease  was  not  effectually  got  under,  and  the 
night  before  last  the  inhabitants  of  Terre  del 
Grego  were  astonished  at  hearing  the  moun- 
tain roaring  in  a  most  tremendous  manner,  as 
if  an  earthquake  was  ravaging  its  intestines, 
and  on  seeing  its  sides  splitting  into  large  fis- 
sures, whence  streams  of  liquid  fire  issued  in 
great  force.  These  fissures  were  many  in 
number,  apparently  some  twenty  yards  in 
depth,  and  len  or  twelve  in  width,  and  the 
terror  of  the  people  living  on  thai  side  of  the 
valley  under  the  mountain  may  be  imagined, 
on  seeing  so  many  streams  of  burning  mailer 
rushing  for  their  destruction.  At  the  same 
time  an  immense  chasm  opened  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  glowed  like  a  giant  cauldron  of 
burning  pitch.  The  woods  of  the  Prince  of 
Caslleforte  have  suffered,  but  the  damage  done 
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has  not  been  considerable,  and  the  poor  people 
whose  property  is  menaced  have  hopes  that 
the  worst  is  at  an  end.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  so 
fur  as  the  spectacle  from  Naples  is  concerned, 
that  all  these  fine  things  are  going  on  at  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  namely,  in  the 
direction  of  Pompeii;  but  still  we  can  see  at 
night  the  heavens  illuminated,  and  the  brilliant 
reflection  of  the  fires.  We  are  told,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  give  a  very  diminished  supply, 
and  that  the  water  in  any  one  does  not  exceed 
nine  feet  in  depth. — Correspondent  of  London 
Times. 

Pavperism  in  England. — By  the  last  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  pauperism  of  1848  was 
1,876,541  souls.  The  pauperism  of  the  pre- 
vious  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  autho- 
rity, amounted  to  only  1,471,133  persons. 
The  increase  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
swatms of  Irish  that  have  been  driven  over  the 
channel  by  the  fiightful  destitution  of  Munster 
and  Connaught  ;  but  the  purely  English  por- 
tion of  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  nation  with  alarm  for  its  future  prospects. 
— JerroWs  Weekly  News. 
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We  defer  to  next  number  an  account  of 
Yearly  Meeting  proceedings,  merely  stating 
that  this  our  interesting  annual  solemnity  com- 
menced on  Second-day  of  the  present  week, 
and  up  to  this  lime  (Fourth-day  morning)  the 
several  sittings  have  been  favoured  with  a 
comfortable  degree  of  quietude  and  solemnity. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  large,  including 
several  individuals,  ministers  and  others,  from 
different  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
and  our  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert 
Lindsay,  from  England. 


The  late  foreign  news  brings  the  information 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  tired  of  his  confinement 
at  Gaeta,  and  of  being  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment, has  appealed  to  the  European  powers  to 
reinstate  him  by  force  of  arms,  in  his  tempo- 
ral authority  at  Rome.  What  an  inconsistency 
this  is  with  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  !  When  did  Christ  clothe  his 
ministers  with  temporal  power,  or  direct  them 
to  appeal  10  governments  to  protect  or  make 
them  rulers  of  earthly  kingdoms?  He  never 
assumed  it  himself  in  his  advent  among  men. 
My  kingdom,  said  he,  is  not  of  this  world.  II 
mv  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliver- 
ed lo  the  Jews  ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence.  If  the  pope  was  a  servant  of 
Jcsiis  Christ,  he  would  belong  lo  his  kingdom, 
nnd  would  neither  have  the  authority  nor  the 
disposition  from  the  Prince  of  peace  to  call 
upon  the  princes  of  this  world  lo  place  him 
upon  a  lempoial  throne.  The  cup  of  abomi- 
nations with  which  that  false  church  has  been 


deceiving  the  nations  is  becoming  gradually  | 
more  clearly  manifest;  and  the  hour  of  her 
desolation  is  drawing  on.  But  the  hastening 
of  that  day  greatly  depends  upon  those  who 
hate  her  doctrines,  being  made  and  kept  living 
members  ol  the  body  of  Christ,  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  example 
and  precept  inviting  the  people  to  take  the 
yoke  and  cross  of  Christ  upon  them. 
A  late  paper  says  : — 

"  An  address  has  been  issued  by  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  at  Gaeta,  to 
the  foreign  powers,  rehearsing  the  history  of  the 
revolution  which  forced  him  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  recounting  the  various  acts  of  the  Roman 
government  since  his  departure.  He  protests 
'  in  the  face  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  nations, 
and  of  all  the  Catholics  upon  the  earth,'  against 
the  act  depriving  him  of  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty, as  'an  excess  of  irreligion,  a  violent 
attempt  which  despoils  him  of  his  most  sacred 
and  imprescriptible  rights.'  The  following 
passages  contain  his  appeal  for  aid  : — 

"  f  The  Holy  Father,  having  exhausted  all 
the  means  within  his  power,  once  more  turns 
towards  the  foreign  powers,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  Catholic  powers,  who  with  so  much 
generosity  of  soul,  and  in  a  manner  so  marked, 
have  manifested  their  firm  resolution  to  defend 
his  cause.  He  feels  convinced  that  they  will 
be  anxious  to  co-operate  by  their  moral  inter- 
vention in  re-establishing  him  in  his  see,  in  the 
capital  of  those  domains  which  have  been 
piously  constituted  to  maintain  his  full  liberty 
and  independence,  and  which  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  treaties  forming  the  basis  of  the 
public  right  of  Europe.  And  since  Austria, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  are  by  their  geographical  position  in 
a  situation  to  efficiently  co-operate  by  arms  in 
re-establishing  in  the  domain  of  the  Holy  See 
the  order  which  has  been  destroyed  by  a  horde 
of  sectarian's,  the  Holy  Father,  confiding  in  the 
religious  interest  of  these  powers,  demands 
with  full  confidence  their  armed  intervention 
lo  deliver  principally  the  states  of  the  Holy 
See  from  l\\al  faction  of  wretches,  who,  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes,  exercises  there  the  most  alro- 
ciovs  despotism.''  " 

The  present  condition  of  the  Pope,  furnishes 
a  strong  contrast  with  that  wherein  kingdoms 
were  shaken  by  his  bulls.  He  now  denomi- 
nates as  "a  faction  of  wretches,"  those  whom 
he  charges  with  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  exer- 
cising the  "  most  atrocious  despotism."  The 
Roman  Pontiffs  never  thought  the  cruellies 
w  hich  they  practised,  in  burning,  and  murder- 
ing heretics  by  various  modes,  were  the  worst 
of  crimes;  nor  did  ihey  then  consider  the  de- 
posing of  kings,  and  bringing  their  subjects 
under  their  dark  superstitious  government,  the 
worst  of  despotism.  "The  measure  ye  melt 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Another  extract  says  : — 

"  By  a  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  Rome,  dated  the  25ih  utt  ,  addressed 
to  all  the  Presidents  of  Provinces, .ihey  are  in- 
formed that  despotism  threatens  the  soil  on 
every  quarter;  that  the  Austriuns  attempt  in- 
vasion on  the  side  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Bour- 
bon of  Naples  menaces  the  southern  frontier, 
with  the  willing  consent  of  the  Pope. 


"  The  Positivo  of  Rome  states  that  the  pri~ 
sons  of  the  Holy  Office  have  been  visited  by 
the  authorities,  and  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty. 
Among  them  were  a  Bishop  of  Egyjit,  con- 
demned under  Leo  XII.,«7mse  legs  were  nearly 
paralyzed  from  the  length  of  his  confinement, 
and  two  nuns,  who  have  been  placed  in  a 
convent." 

What  prisons  does  the  church  of  Christ  re- 
quire for  its  bishops  and  members? 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jesse  Powell,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  Lewis  Bedell, 
$2,  vol.  22  ;  I.  Buffington,  for  Miller  Chase,  S2,  vol. 
22,  and  for  M.  B.  Burlington,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Samuel  Har- 
ris, $4,  vols.  21  and  22 ;  William  Smith,  for  £.  Lee, 
$2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

By  a  young  man,  a  situation  by  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month,  in  some  Friend's  establishment; 
writes  a  fair  hand,  and  has  some  knowledge 
of  accounts;  can  produce  the  best  of  testimo- 
nials with  satisfactory  reference.  Please  ad* 
dress  J.  M.,  office  of"  The  Friend,"  or  apply 
at  63  Chestnut  street. 


Samuel  F.  Balderston,  has  commenced  the 
Paper-Hanging  business  at  No.  243  Green  St. 
above  Marshall  street,  and  solicits  the  custom 
of  Friends  and  others.  Samples  of  paper- 
hangings  constantly  on  hand. 


The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  He  is  prepared 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few 
boys,  who  should  also  attend  at  the  school. 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  and 
tuition,  $125  per  year. 

Francis  Bacon. 


West-town  Stage. 

For  the  accommodation  of  pupils  and  others, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term,  the  stages 
will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth 
street,  on  Sixth  and  Seventh-days,  the  27th 
and  2Sth  insts.,  at  1  o'clock. 

Isaac  Hayes. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
incctinjr,  (ioshen,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Thomas  War- 
rington Jr.,  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  to  Anna  Mar  v, 
daughter  of  Curtis  Hoopcs,  of  the  fotmer  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Gcrmantown,  on 


Filth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  Fdward  Comfort,  of  By- 
hcrry,  lo  Su.-av,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Edge,  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Nathan  Buf- 
fiiifflon,  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  on  the  17th  of  Third  month 
last,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Sarah  S.  Buffington, 
in  the  2-lth  year  of  her  age.  Her  amiable  disposition 
endeared  her  to  many  friends,  who  are  consoled  in  the 
belief  that  her  purified  spirit  has  entered  the  kingdom 
of  rest  and  peace. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

"  Latcge-Flowered   Dogwood.  (Cornus 
Tuttallii.)    On  arriving,  towards  the  close  of 
sptember  in  1834,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  I  has- 
|ned  again  on  shore  to  examine  the  produc- 
es of  the  forests  of  the  far  West,  and  nothing 
much  surprised  me  as  the  magnificent  ap- 
tarance  of  some  fine  trees  of  this  beautiful 
.    Some  of  them  growing  in  the  rich 
nds  near  the  fort  were  not  less  than  50  to 
feet  in  height,  with  large,  oval,  acute,  lucid 
een  leaves,  which,  taken  with  the  smooth 
nk  and  unusually  large  clusters  of  crimson 
rries,  led  me,  at  first  glance,  to  believe  that 
ie held  some  new  magnolia,  until  the  flower 
ds,  already  advanced  for  the  coming  season, 
ved  our  plant  to  be  a  Cornus,  allied,  in 
t,  to  the  Florida,  but  with  flowers  or  col- 
red  involucres  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter! 
ese  appeared  in  all  their  splendour,  in  May 
the  following  year,  of  a  pure  white  with  a 
nt  tinge  of  blush.    .    .    .    The  cluster  of 
ght  red  berries  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
the  cone  of  the  Magnolia  umbrella." 
l"The  wood,  like  that  of  all  the  species,  is 
y  hard,  close-grained,  of  slow  growth,  and 
aid  be  useful  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
wood  of  the  C.  Florida  is  employed.  The 
ract  of  the  bark,  boiled  down  to  a  solid 
sistence,  containing  in  a  very  concentrated 
te  the  vegetable  principle  cornine,  we  found 
singular  service  in  the  settlement  of  the 
hlamet,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 
rmitlent  fever  prevailed.    In   most  cases 
s  of  this  extract  timely  administered  gave 
feet  relief.    Though  the  berries  are  some- 
at  bitter,  they  are  still,  in  autumn,  the  fa- 
rite  food  of  the  Band-Tailed  Pigeon.  To 
north  this  species  prevails,  probably  as  far 
raser's  river,  or  Sitcha,  but  we  did  not  meet 
h  it  in  California,  nor  any  where  eastward, 
n  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  falls  or  cas- 
es of  the  Oregon.    There  is  therefore,  no 
bt,  but  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Common 
gwood  and  more  deserving  of  cultivation. 


It  has  been  raised  in  England  from  seeds  which 
I  brought  over,  but  the  plants  are  yet  small." 

"  William  Bartram  in  his  Travels  in  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Dogwood  (Cornus 
Florida),  as  it  appeared  near  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama.  '  We  now  entered  a  remarkable 
grove  of  Dogwood  trees  which  continued  nine 
or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there 
by  a  towering  Magnolia  grandifora.  The 
land  on  which  they  grow  is  an  exact  level  ; 
the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on 
a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish  clay.  These  trees 
were  about  12  feet  high,  spreading  horizontal- 
ly ;  and  their  limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking 
with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the 
sunbeams,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost 
every  other  vegetable  ;  affording  us  a  most  de- 
sirable shelter  from  the  fervid  sunbeams  at 
noon-day.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Dog 
Woods.  During  a  progress  of  near  seventy 
miles  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  con- 
stantly presented  to  view,  on  one  hand  or  the 
other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering 
tree,  which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when 
covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most  pleasing 
scene,'  p.  401." 

"  Common  Fringe  Tree.  (Chionanthus 
Virginica.)  This  beautiful  tree  attains  the 
height  of  12  to  20  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10 
to  12  inches.  When  in  flower,  which  is  here 
about  the  commencement  of  June,  few  objects 
can  be  seen  more  singular  and  elegant ;  the 
panicles  of  pendent  flowers  with  which  it  is 
then  clad  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
snow  white  fringe,  and,  when  the  flowers  fall, 
the  ground  seems  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
white  shreds.  It  is  also  highly  ornamental 
when  in  fruit,  presenting,  amongst  its  broad, 
deep  green  leaves,  numerous  clusters  of  dark 
purple  drupes,  which  look  like  so  many  small 
plums,  but  are  not  agreeable  to  the  palate." 

"The  farthest  known  northern  station  of 
this  tree  is  in  the  woodlands,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Brandywine,  near  West  Chester  in  this 
State,  where  it  was  observed,  many  years  ago, 
by  my  late  friend  David  Landreth,  senior;  it 
is  therefore  perfectly  hardy  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  United  States." 

"  It  grosvs  generally  in  humid  places,  near 
swamps  and  streams,  and  bears  cultivation  ex- 
tremely well.  In  the  fine  old  garden  of  the 
Bartrams  at  Kingsessing,  there  is  a  tree  of 
this  species  which  has  been  growing  nearly  a 
century,  and  is  now  32  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  about  20  feet  high." 

"  Blue  Ash.  (Fraxinvs  quadrangvlata.) 
Most  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  col- 
lected in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  from  the  Round- 
leaved  Flowering  Ash,  (Ornus  rotundifolia). 


The  manna  exudes  spontaneously  in  fine  wea- 
ther, from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  close  of 
July.  During  the  heal  of  the  day  we  observe 
a  transparent  liquor  issuing  from  the  trunk 
and  the  branches,  which  thickens  and  becomes 
clotted  ;  these  indurated  exudations  are  nearly 
white,  and  are  collected  the  following  morning 
with  a  wooden  knife,  provided  they  have  not 
already  dissolved  to  water,  as  a  humid  fog  is 
often  sufficient  to  melt  it.  It  is  finally  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  is  what  is  known  by  the  name 
of  manna  in  tears.  At  the  close  of  July, 
when  the  spontaneous  exudation  ceases,  the 
peasants  make  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
Ash,  from  whence  issues  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  a  great  deal  of  liquor  which  thickens 
in  large  flakes,  and  produces  an  inferior  manna 
of  a  brownish  colour,  which,  however,  purges 
more  than  the  preceding. 

"  Several  species  of  Ash  afford  manna  as 
well  as  the  Ornus. 

"  The  shade  of  the  Ash  is  found  destructive 
to  other  plants,  and  its  roots  impoverish  the 
soil  to  a  great  degree  ;  indeed  the  ancients 
imagined  the  shade  of  this  tree  unhealthy.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  thrive  in  the  shade  of 
other  trees,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  interior 
of  a  clump  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will 
survive." 

"  Long-Leaved  Calabash  Tree.  (Cres- 
centia  Cujete.)  This  species  attains  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  a  pear  tree,  being  20  to  25  feet 
high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  the 
trunk  crooked  and  dividing  with  great  regu- 
larity at  the  top  into  numerous,  long,  thick, 
almost  horizontal  branches.  .  .  .  The 
fruit  is  from  2  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  even,  smooth  skin  of  a 
greenish-yellow,  and  under  this  there  is  a  hard 
and  ligneous  shell.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
made  use  of  them  when  hollowed  out  for  rat- 
tle-boxes in  their  noisy  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  same  manner  as  our  northern  abo- 
rigines used  the  calabash  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

'•The  shell  of  the  fruit  emptied  of  its  pulp, 
is  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  various  kinds  of 
domestic  vessels,  such  as  goblets,  coffee-cups, 
tobacco-boxes,  dram-botlles,  &c,  and  it  is 
said  even  for  kettles  to  boil  water  in,  it  being 
so  thin,  hard,  and  close-grained,  as  to  stand 
the  fire  several  successive  times  before  it  is 
destroyed.  The  external  surface  is  sometimes 
finely  polished  and  ornamented  with  figures, 
coloured  with  indigo,  rocou  and  other  pig- 
ments. 

"  The  Mexican  Chronicle  published  by  Pwr- 
chas,  (p.  1002,)  records  that  the  shells  of  this 
fruit,  out  of  which  they  drank  their  cacao, 
were  rendered  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mexicans 
from  the  towns  of  their  hot  countries  who  were 
their  subjects." 
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"Common  Trumpet  Flower.  (Tecoma 
radicuns.)  This  beautiful  climber  is  indige- 
nous to  all  the  Slates  south  of  New  York, 
and  westward  to  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi. 
By  means  of  the  radicant  fibres  of  the  stem  it 
clings  to  trees  and  walls,  ascending  to  the 
height  of  30  to  50  or  60  feet.  In  favourable 
situations  the  main  stem  thickens  and  takes  an 
independent  stand,  so  as  sometimes  to  produce 
a  woody  trunk  20  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  deeply  furrowed  grey  bark. 
About  mid-summer  it  sends  out  from  its  eleva- 
ted summit  a  bright  green  mass  of  long  de- 
pending twigs,  producing  from  their  extremi- 
ties, for  a  long  succession,  clusters  fof  large, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  something  in  the  form  of 
trumpets,  to  which  are  continually  attracted 
flocks  of  young  Humming-birds  in  quest  of  the 
honeyed  repast  they  so  long  afford.  As  a 
hardy  ornamental  climbing  tree,  few  plants 
deserve  better  to  be  cultivated  along  walls  and 
trellisses.  In  the  Bartram  Garden,  (Kingsess- 
ing,)  there  is  one  of  these  trees,  probably  a 
century  old,  with  a  thick,  short  and  nearly 
erect  stem,  its  summit  spreading  out  into  an 
independent  airy  bower.  A  familiar  retiring 
place  for  3  generations  of  the  family,  it  scarce- 
ly presents  any  sign  of  decay,  being  only 
stunted  by  the  thinness  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.  May  the  venerable  groves,  and  splen- 
did and  curious  trees  of  this  patriarchal  resi- 
dence, long  survive  the  waning  existence  of 
its  present  proprietors.  But  I  fear  the  love  of 
change  and  of  gain,  will  at  no  distant  date  turn 
these  remarks  and  references  into  a  matter  of 
mere  historical  recollection  in  place  of  existing 
facts." 

"  This  species  was  introduced  into  England 
as  early  as  the  year  1640.  According  to 
Loudon,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
known  in  Europe  trained  against  the  Palace 
Pitli  at  Florence,  which,  in  1819,  was  upwards 
of  60  feet  high." 

(To  becontinued.) 

Siamese  Steamboats. 

{From  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  Tenth  month  19th, 
1843.) 

The  progress  which  the  Siamese,  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  have  made  in  the  art 
of  Ship-building,  principally  through  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  individuals  connected  with 
the  Royal  Family  or  the  Court,  has  been  very 
great,  and  very  successful,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  fine  vessels  now  afloat,  w  hich  have 
been  turned  out  at  the  royal  dockyards  in 
Siatn.  The  crowning  achievement  in  this  im- 
portant art  has  just  been  accomplished  by  one 
of  the  Koyal  Family,  who  has  constructed  and 
launched  a  small  steam  vessel,  which  works 
satisfactorily,  and  who  is  about  to  undertake 
the  building  of  another  on  a  lurger  scale.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  find  the 
princes  of  such  a  valuable  and  important  coun- 
try as  Slant |  thus  giving  the  bust  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  in  thfir  successful 
imitation  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant inventions  of  modern  ingenuity  ;  and 
it  affords  good  uugury  for  the  future  of  the 


country,  that  she  should  possess  such  men 
amongst  her  nobles.  The  following  extract 
from  a  communication  from  Bangkok,  under 
dale  14th  ultimo,  will  furnish  our  readers  with 
some  account  of  the  Siamese  steamer,  and  its 
royal  and  truly  illustrious  builder.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  highness's  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  European  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences,  may  be  promoted  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  attempt  in  the  case  of 
Prince  T.  N.  Chau  Fa  : 

"  Some  time  since,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  T.  N.  Chau-Fa  Khro- 
makhun  Isaret  Rangsan  had  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  small  steam-engine.  This, 
under  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering 
exertions  on  his  part,  has  at  length  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Siamese  can  now  boast  of  hav- 
ing running  on  the  river  Menam,  a  steamboat, 
every  portion  of  which  has  been  made  and 
manufactured  here,  and  entirely  by  native 
artificers.  She  is  26^  feet  long,  3  feet  10-^ 
inches  broad,  the  engine  being  two-horse 
power. 

"  This  little  phenomenon  has  made  several 
trips  up  and  down  the  river.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  generally  acting  steers- 
man himself,  in  full  view  of  thousands  of 
astonished  and  admiring  spectators,  who 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  river  on  each  occa- 
sion. 

"  The  Prince  is  naturally  enough  very  proud 
of  his  steamer,  and  some  few  days  since,  pass- 
ed up  and  down  in  front  of  the  palace  with  her 
before  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Siam,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  to  pass  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  his  ingenuity,  made  him  a  munifi- 
cent present,  and  honoured  him  with  his  com- 
mands to  have  another  steam-vessel  construct- 
ed, sufficiently  large  to  be  capable  of  proceed- 
ing to  Singapore,  which  His  Highness  has 
undertaken  to  accomplish.  From  not  having 
copper  or  iron  here  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
boiler  has  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  add  very  considerably  to  its  weight,  and 
in  consequence  detracting  much  from  the  speed 
of  the  boat.  His  Highness  expects  however, 
to  be  enabled  to  rectify  this  in  some  measure, 
— to  effect  which  he  has  commenced  building 
a  boat  on  quite  a  different  model,  more  buoy- 
ant than  the  present  one,  and  with  larger  pad- 
dle wheels ;  and  has  sent  to  Singapore  to  have 
copper  sufficiently  thick  for  new  boilers 
brought  up. 

"  The  workmanship  of  even  the  most  mi- 
nute part  of  the  engine  itself  is  truly  admirable, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its  royal 
constructor,  who  had  every  portion  of  it  made 
under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  and 
constant  inspection,  and  by  workmen  all  self- 
instructed,  being  His  Highness's  body-servants 
and  retinue.  A  few  years  since,  no  iron-work 
could  be  done  here  but  of  the  coarsest  and 
simplest  description  ;  but  at  present,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  prince,  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  turned  out  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that 
made  in  England.  His  machine  and  work- 
rooms arc  well  worthy  a  close  inspection  ;  and 
it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  him  to 
exhibit  them  to  Europeans  v>ho  visit  him  at 
his  palace. 


"  His  knowledge  in  these  branches  has  been 
principally  acquired  from  books,  of  which  he 
lias  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  which 
he  takes  the  greatest  care  of,  and  derives  much 
pleasure  from.  There  is  nothing  almost  he 
turns  his  mind  to  which  he  does  not  accom- 
plish, however  irksome  and  difficult.  Amongst 
other  things  he  has  directed  his  attention  to 
chemistry,  in  which  science  he  is  no  mean 
proficient ;  ship-building  he  is  also  conversant 
with  ;  military  and  naval  tactics,  gunnery, 
navigation,  the  use  of  nautical  and  astronomi- 
cal instruments  of  all  kinds,  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ;  indeed,  were  all  his  acquire- 
ments to  be  enumerated,  it  would  be  scarcely 
credited  by  parties  unacquainted  with  the  ver- 
satility of  his  genius. 

"  He  is  at  present  busily  occupied  in  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  brick  dwelling-house 
entirely  after  the  European  style,  which  pro- 
mises, like  everything  else  he  undertakes,  to 
approach  towards  perfection.  A  large  garden 
in  the  same  style  is  attached,  and  is  in  pro- 
gress of  being  laid  out  in  divisions,  flower-  j 
beds,  fountains,  &c. 

"His  Highness  has  already  commenced! 
models  for  the  new  steam-engine;  so  that  ere' 
long  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  a! 
Siamese  steamboat  steaming  into  the  roads  ol| 
Singapore." 


Massachusetts  Railways. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Annua! 
Reports  of  the  Railroad  Corporations  in  thill 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  1848,  made  by  or) 
der  of  the  Legislature.  They  constitute  a 
volume  of  more  than  200  pages  octavo,  pre, 
pared  by  Tappan  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Lowell  | 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  o| 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  Railway! 
and  Canals.  It  is  the  most  complete  exposition 
of  Railway  affairs  in  that  State  ever  published! 
It  may  be  said  to  furnish  every  fact  which  i| 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  systenl 
and  the  author  merits  the  thanks  of  all  inui 
rested,  for  the  perfect  document  he  has  pr<| 
duced. 

The  Capital  of  Massachusetts  Railwal' 
Corporations  is  $50,264,100;  capital  paid  ill 
$3S,749,316.  The  aggregate  cost  of  lb 
railways  is  $46,886,991.  the  aggregate  deli 
of  the  various  corporations  is  $12,420,201! 
but  they  have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  nioncl 
amounting  to  $1,349,230. 

The    length  of  railways  in  operation  j 
Massachusetts,  including  branches,  is  1,04 
miles, — nearly    one-sixth   of  the  aggrega 
length  (stated  at  6,421  \  miles)  of  all  the  ra 
ways  in  the  United  Stales.    The  length 
double  track  in  Massachusetts  is  220  mil< 
The  mean  cost  per  mile  of  all  the  finish 
roads  in  operation  in  Massachusetts,  is  $4! 
781.    The  cost  of  ihe  New  York  and  E 
Railway,  when  completed  to  the  Lake,  accoil 
ing  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Directors,  vf, 
be  only  $34,000  per  mile.    A  large  porti  I 
of  the  Massachusetts  roads  terminate  in  t 
city  of  Boston,  and  their  cost  is  greatly  ( 
hanccd  by  the  purchase  of  real  properly  • 
quisite  for  stations.    Compared  with  the  tl 
roughly  built  railways  in  England,  most  5 
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which  have  two  tracks,  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  Massachusetts  is  less  than  one- 
third.  In  England,  at  the  end  of  1848,  the 
extent  of  railways  finished  and  in  operation, 
was  4,420  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£131,000,000,  or  $628,000,000,  which  is 
about  $142,000  per  mile.  The  Reading  rail- 
way, in  Pennsylvania,  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  road  in  this  country  which  cost  near  the 
average  of  the  English  lines.  The  traffic  on 
the  English  roads  in  1848  exceeded  $47,000,- 
000;  and  the  net  returns  were  about  4  24-100 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  Massachusetts 
roads  in  1848  divided  a  mean  rate  of  7  283- 
1000  per  cent,  upon  the  money  paid  in.  The 
expense  of  working  the  English  roads  is  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  ;  the 
Massachusetts  roads,  a  fraction  over  fifty-four 
per  cent. 

The  passenger  cars  in  Massachusetts  run  at 
an  average  rate  of  234;  miles  per  hour;  the 
freight  cars,  12i  miles.  They  travel  twice  as 
rapidly  in  England. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  roads  in  1848 
were  ....  $6,067,154 

Expense  of  working  the  roads    -  -  3,284,933 


Net  earnings      -  -  -  $2,716,990 

(The  apparent  inaccuracy  in  the  subtraction  results 

from  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns.) 
Total  dividends  -  -  -  $2,110,295 

The  aggregate  capitals  of  the  railway  com- 
panies incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  but  (for 
the  most  part)  not  organized,  amount  to  $11,- 
262,000.  Some  of  these  enterprises  will 
probably  never  be  prosecuted.  From  1825  to 
1848,  both  inclusive,  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature granted  one  hundred  and  three  railway 
charters.  Of  the  new  companies,  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Pittsfield  (constituting  an  extension 
of  the  Housatonic  to  the  latter  place)  has  been 
organized,  a  location  made,  forty-four  hundred 
shares  subscribed  .for,  and  the  road  put  under 
contract,  to  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of 
June,  1850,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  completed 
roads,  from  which  full  returns  of  the  last 
year's  operations  have  been  received  : — 


Berkshire, 
Boston  and  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Maine, 
Boston  and  Prov., 
Boston  and  Wore, 
Cape  Cod  Branch, 
Cheshire, 

Connecticut  River, 

Dorchester  and  Milton, 

Eastern, 

Essex, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Lexington  and  West 
Cambridge, 

Lowell  and  Lawrence, 

Nashua  and  Lowell, 

New  Bedford  and  Taun- 
ton, 

Norwich  and  Wore, 
Old  Colony, 
Peterborough  and 

Shirley, 
Pittsfield  and  N.  Adams, 
Providence  and  Wor., 
South  Shore, 


Main 

Cost. 

Track.  Branch's. 

$630,000  00 

21.137 

2,013,687  40 

25.761 

1.861 

3,571,832  04 

74260 

5.089 

3,031,106  72 

41.000 

6.600 

4,650,392  84 

41.625  30.000 

587,116  01 

27.800 

1,905,456  81 

53.646 

1,588,184  65 

50.000 

2.350 

114,224  27 

3.246 

3,095,393  87 

38.201 

19.875 

421,574  62 

22.500 

1,145,982  93 

42.242 

2,945,630  98 

49.343 

6.779 

252,680  79 

6.632 

283.248  61 

12.350 

525,063  42 

14.583 

499,965  58 

20.130 

0.947 

2,187,829  21 

59.000 

7.000 

2,080,903  00 

37.250 

7.500 

208,311  30 

12.014 

447,755  45 

1 8.650 

1,873,895  76 

43.500 

255,748  71 

11.500 

Stony  Brook, 
Taunton  Branch, 
West  Stockbridge, 
Western, 

Wor.  and  Nashua, 


246,659  76  13.160 
305,085  78  11.000 
41,516  29  2.750 
7,975,452  09  117.804 
1,010,537  78  39.020 


0.568 


$43,865,236  67  913.104  88.810 


[Journal  of  Commerce. 


Is  it  not  a  Melancholy  Picture? — While 
the  city  of  New  York  has  238  houses  for  its 
400,000  inhabitants  to  worship  God  in,  or  one 
for  every  1,680  persons;  it  has  4,000  places 
of  devotion  to  strong  drink,  or  one  for  every 
one  hundred  persons.  Suppose  the  average 
receipts  of  these  drinking  houses  to  be  $500  a 
year  each.  Then  it  costs  the  city  in  cash, 
Two  Millions  of  dollars  to  support  them,  or 
$5  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  !  Enough 
to  support  Four  Thousand  school  teachers 
with  each  a  salary  of  $500.  But  does  not  the 
city  get  a  revenue  for  licensing  these  houses? 
Yes,  and  pays  ten  times  the  amount  in  support- 
ing the  paupers,  punishing  the  crimes,  and  in 
efforts  to  remove  the  evils  thereby  occasioned  ! 
It  is  like  a  man's  allowing  his  bog-meadow  to 
be  flooded  by  a  dam  for  $5  a  year,  and  losing 
thereby  more  than  $50  worth  of  timber.  As 
a  piece  of  political  economy,  and  financial 
wisdom,  is  it  not  a  beautiful  picture  ?  Two 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  places  which  are 
not  only  useless,  but  fountains  of  woe  and 
crime,  and  poverty  and  disgrace  !  Enough  to 
build  annually  one  hundred  places  for  worship, 
and  as  many  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  each  ! — Sailors'  Magazine. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

The  Prairie  Songsters. 

The  morning  dawned  clear,  cloudless,  and 
peaceful,  and  the  returning  light  showed  no 
traces  of  the  previous  night's  storm  and  tem- 
pest, except  that  nature  seemed  to  have  put  on 
a  robe  more  fresh  and  green,  and  to  have  as- 
sumed an  aspect  more  smiling  and  lovely  than 
ever,  as  she  turned  aside  the  curtains  ofdarkness, 
and  showed  her  pleasant  face,  covered  with  new 
charms,  and  glowing  with  radiant  beauties.  The 
green  woods  near  which  we  were  encamped, 
were  again  vocal  with  happy  choristers,  whose 
ascending  songs  of  joyful  thanksgiving  charm- 
ed the  air ;  and  whose  gay  plumage  inspired 
a  like  delight.  The  wood-thrush,  a  hermit  of 
the  thick-tangled  forest,  poured  forth  its  wild, 
sweet  notes,  from  the  border  of  the  stream, 
overshadowed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  boughs, 
so  thick  and  dark  that  the  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  seldom  penetrated  there.  It  appear- 
ed to  exert  its  musical  powers  to  the  very 
utmost,  and  its  song  swelled  up,  as  if  to  make 
its  way  to  heaven  through  the  thick  overhang- 
ing leaves,  and  from  a  heart  more  than  brim- 
ful of  gladness.  I  listened  to  it  with  the  most 
pleasurable  senseftions,  and  I  must  have  been 
either  more  or  less  than  human,  not  to  have 
felt  my  mind  tranquilized  by  its  music,  and 
my  heart  inspired  with  hope,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator 
who  made  the  wood-thrush,  and  taught  it  to 
sing  so  delightfully  on  my  journey. 

The  gladdening  rays  of  the  sun  soon  dissi- 


pated the  little  vapour  that  in  a  few  places 
slowly  and  dreamily  floated  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  the  bright  orb  of  day  fully- 
appeared  above  the  line  of  hills  and  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  A  general  warmth  filled  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  vernal  breeze  burdened  and 
almost  oppressed  with  the  scent  of  flowers, 
slightly  stirred  the  boughs  and  foliage,  where 
sat  a  mocking-bird  and  his  mate.  He  appear- 
ed to  imitate  every  other  bird  of  the  wood  with 
a  brilliancy  of  execution  the  most  surprising, 
since  it  not  only  equalled,  but  even  excelled 
the  notes  of  a  thousand  rivals,  caroling  their 
several  tunes  in  a  forest  which,  although  far 
from  being  the  most  magnificent  I  have  seen, 
yet  excited  admiration  from  the  circumstance, 
in  addition  to  its  own  merit,  that  the  country- 
was  generally  naked.  Rich  and  mellow  songs 
were  poured  forth  from  the  little  throat  of  the 
bird,  with  a  wonderful  and  unequalled  compass 
and  modulation.  He  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
creased sense  of  pleasurable  existence,  and  I 
could  almost  have  persuaded  myself  that  I  saw 
his  heart  swelling  with  delight,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  as  he  sang  with  all 
his  might : 

"  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green." 

The  humming-bird,  likewise,  was  not  want- 
ing to  give  increased  interest  to  the  scene; 
although  he  could  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  music  of  the  feathered  choir,  the  richness 
of  his  dress,  as  seen  when  his  beautiful  fairy- 
wings  were  poised  in  the  air,  added  a  new 
charm  to  a  scene  already  delightful  to  look 
upon.  The  sprightliness  of  his  manners,  also, 
was  cheerful  and  animating,  as  he  was  seen  to 
visit  each  blooming  beauty  ;  from  whom,  after 
peeping  into  her  face  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
on  poised  pinions,  he  stole  a  dewy  kiss,  and 
hied  away  on  humming  wing  to  another,  with 
an  incredible  swiftness  and  vivacity  ;  some- 
times displaying  a  gorgeous  throat,  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  which  baffles  description, 
changing  as  it  did  from  a  fiery  hue  to  the 
deepest  velvet  black ;  and  then  again  exhibit- 
ing the  upper  part  of  his  little  body,  so  that 
the  colour  changed  from  every  shade  of  green 
to  purple,  or  deepened  into  black,  or  sobered 
into  brown.  He  seemed  not  to  fear  our  pre- 
sence, but  flew  from  flower  to  flower  like  the 
bee  gathering  honey,  and  after  receiving  the 
nectared  tribute  upon  the  end  of  his  delicate 
tongue,  hastened  away  to  gather  sweets  from 
the  next,  while  his  brilliant  plumage  glittered 
in  the  sun. 

To  this  concert  of  nature,  and,  as  if  to  make 
it  perfect,  was  added  the  well  known  clamour 
of  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  that  flew  over,  on 
their  way  to  the  plashy  ponds  and  reedy  lakes 
of  the  north.  The  peculiar  and  rough  note  of 
the  prairie-hen  was  heard  cooing  along  the 
hill  side,  and  the  noisy  frog  boomed  among  the 
grassy  shallows.  These  were  the  minor,  yet 
delightful  parts  in  this  concert  of  the  woods 
and  prairie,  which  caused  me  to  lift  up  my 
heart  in  delightful  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
to  that  benificent  Being  who  had  thus  given  lo 
nature  a  voice  that  echoed  the  outpourings  of 
my  own  full  soul. — Thornton's  Journey  to 
Oregon. 
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THE  DAISY. 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field. 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine  ; 

Race  after  lace  their  honours  yield, 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower  to  nature  dear, 
While  moon  and  stars  their  courses  run, 

Wreaths  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 

To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms, 

Lights  pale  October  on  his  way, 
And  twines  December's  arms. 

The  purple  heath,  the  golden  broom, 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale, 

O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forests,  haunts  the  glen, 

T  ays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

***** 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 

The  blue  fly  bends  its  pensile  stem, 
Lights  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

'Tis  Flora's  page ; — in  every  place, 

In  every  season  fresh  and  fair 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 

And  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 
The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign, 

The  daisy  never  dies. 

Montgomery. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

No  New  Way. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  t!ieir  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." — Rev.  xiv.  13. 

There  are  many  confirming  instances  pub- 
lished, of  those  of  our  Society  who  have  been 
taken  from  "  works  to  rewards,"  and  have 
exemplified  the  precious  reality  of  the  blessed 
promise  above  quoted,  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  the  dedicated  Christian  travel- 
ler, to  press  forward  with  humble  trust  in  that 
Supreme  Being  whose  eye  is  over  all  His 
works;  and  who  if  rightly  sought  unto,  will 
guide  and  cheer  them  in  their  pilgrimage 
through  the  many  trials  which  attend  them, 
whilst  journeying  in  the  varied  path  of  life. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  havti  finished  their  course  with  joy,  and 
that  "  rest  from  their  labours,"  we  perceive 
them  to  have  been  those  whose  paths  to  peace 
and  happiness,  were  not  the  most  easy  to  the 
natural  inclinations  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
and  in  tlie  early  periods  of  our  Society,  often 
through  much  bodily  suffering,  frequently 
caused  by  the  enemies  of  the  M  Prince  of 
Peace"  usurping  their  unchristian  dominion 
over  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of  Him, 


who  is  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  who  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  that  diligent- 
ly seek  Him. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  to  our  Friends, 
from  those  whose  minds  were  too  darkened  by 
the  adversary  of  man's  peace,  to  perceive 
the  error  of  their  way,  our  Society  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  the  profession  they  showed 
forth  to  the  world,  by  their  steady  adherence 
to  the  dictates  of  Truth,  under  whose  banner 
they  were  enlisted.  Their  trust  was  centered 
in  Him  who  was  the  Captain  of  their  soul's 
salvation,  and  they  were  enabled  by  His  power 
to  feel  "hard  things  made  easy."  By  resign- 
ing their  wills,  in  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will  concerning  them,  they  were 
strengthened  to  perform  His  blessed  requisi- 
tions, thereby  showing  forth  His  praise. 

By  their  undeviating  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  the  pure  principles  which  they 
conscientiously  professed,  they  in  time  con- 
vinced those  who  were  not  in  profession  with 
them,  and  many  too  who  were  their  most 
zealous  opponents,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  unerring  and  Holy  One,  for  which  they 
suffered,  and  of  which  they  testified;  and  now 
"their  works  do  follow  them."  They  pos- 
sessed but  few  of  the  outward  advantages  and 
privileges,  of  which  our  Society  partake,  in 
this  time  of  increased  invention  of  much  that 
is  conducive  to  bodily  ease  and  comfort,  yet 
they  were  faithful  in  following  on  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Most  High,  though  difficulties  and 
dangers  attended  them. 

How  few  in  profession  with  us  in  this  age 
exhibit  their  self-denying  virtue,  and  renounce 
the  vain  customs,  useless  trappings,  and  un- 
satisfying allurements,  of  this  world  !  How 
little  of  the  cross-bearing  simplicity  which  our 
principles,  if  rightly  upheld,  would  lead  to,  is 
apparent  amongst  us  as  a  Society  !  There  is 
the  same  need  of  taking  up  the  cross  to  our 
natural  inclinations,  if  we  would  obtain  the 
crown  immortal  which  fadeth  not  away,  as 
there  was  when  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the 
Truth  suffered  for  the  establishment  of  our 
principles.  There  is  still  but  one  path,  and 
that  a  narrow  one,  which  leads  to  life  ever- 
lasting ;  then  how  essential  it  is  for  each  one 
to  choose  that  safe  path,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and 
to  endeavour  to  "  work  out  the  soul's  salvation" 
whilst  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  so  are 
mercifully  afforded;  for  we  are  assured  in  the 
records  of  holy  writ,  that  in  this  world,  we 
have  "  no  continuing  city." 

As  we  cannot  of  ourselves  do  any  good 
thing,  we  should  be  incited  to  steadfastly  seek- 
that  "all-sufficient  Grace"  which  has  been  so 
kindly  promised  by  the  Giver  of"  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,"  to  bo  extended,  if  rightly 
sought  for,  to  assist  us  to  cast  aside  the  sin 
which  "  most  easily  besets,"  and  which  if  pos- 
sessed will  enable  all  to  overcome  whatever 
retards  their  progress  towards  that  city  "  whose 
walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are 
praise." 

Being  told  of  a  person  who  had  changed  his 
profession,  dial  mers  said,  "  Is  he  more  meek, 
more  dead  to  the  world  ?  If  so,  he  has  made 
a  happy  change." 


For  "  TlieFriend," 

Epistle  to  Women  Friends. 

The  editor  of"  The  Friend"  is  requested  to 
insert  the  following  epistle  in  his  paper.  The 
lapse  of  thirty  years  has  not  weakened  the 
truths  it  contains. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
19th  of  the  Fifth  month,  to  the  28th  of  the 
same  inclusive,  1819. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

Beloved  Sisters  : — We  were  comforted  in 
the  hearing  of  your  animated  epistle,  and  trust 
it  is  in  a  measure  of  the  same  precious  feeling 
from  whence  it  flowed,  that  we  are  engaged 
again  to  salute  you  in  that  love,  which  unites 
us,  one  unto  another,  to  our  mutual  rejoicing 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

May  the  faithful  be  concerned  to  hold  on 
their  way,  believing  that  through  all  their  suf- 
ferings, from  within  or  from  without,  the  Lord 
will  prove  himself  to  be  the  unfailing  support 
of  his  depending  children. 

We  feel  deeply  interested  that  those  in  early 
life  may  be  careful  not  to  reject  the  visitations 
of  Divine  love  lest  they  should  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  but  by  submitting  to  its  purifying 
operation  on  their  hearts,  become  willing  to  re- 
sign themselves  fully  unto  the  righteous  govern- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  would  redeem 
them  from  all  evil,  and  make  them  "  free  in- 
deed." Oh  !  may  these  be  persuaded  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  !  and  be  encouraged  to  believe, 
that  in  giving  up  their  hearts  to  his  holy 
transforming  hand,  they  will  be  deprived  of 
nothing,  but  what  if  retained,  would  impede 
their  advancement,  in  the  path  of  true  peace. 
And  we  rejoice  with  you,  beloved  sisters,  in 
the  dedication  already  evinced  in  some  of  this 
class,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  a  hope,  that  a 
succession  of  standard-bearers,  will  be  raised 
for  the  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  ;  and  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of 
those  recently  removed  from  the  church  mili- 
tant, to  the  church  triumphant. 

We  feel  for  such  as  are  parents,  desiring 
that  they  may  be  renewedly  incited  to  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  remembering  they  are  ac- 
countable for  their  important  trust;  and  have 
need  frequently  to  seek  for  counsel  to  the  only 
Source  of  strength:  that  by  the  exercise  of 
firmness  mingled  with  love,  they  may  obtain 
such  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  may  enable  them  to  "  Prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  make  His  paths 
straight." 

We  believe  with  you,  beloved  sisters,  that 
there  is  indeed  a  great  work  in  progression, 
and  some  of  our  hearts,  are  bowed  in  humble 
thankfulness,  that  many  instruments  are  em- 
ployed, and  are  preparing  by  the  «reat  Hus- 
bandman, for  the  further  cultivation  of  His 
extensive  vineyard;  and  we  wish  to  encour- 
age those  among  you,  who  have  given  up  their 
hearts  to  serve  the  Lord,  to  bear  all  the  turn- 
ings of  His  holy  hand  upon  them.  May  these 
be  made  willing  to  die  unto  themselves,  that 
they  may  live  unto  Him,  who  died  for  us, 
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remembering  His  promise,  "  Whosoever  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  the 
same  shall  find  it." 

Let  not  any  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ; 
for  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much,"  and  if  they  are  concern- 
ed to  witness  an  abiding  in  the  true  and  living 
Vine,  they  will  produce  fruit  to  the  glory  ol 
Him,  who  is  alune  worthy  of  adoration  and 
praise. 

With  the  salutation  of  love  we  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Signed,  &c. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

The  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
attempt  to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  James,  was 
followed  by  those  atrocious  judicial  murders, 
which  have  deservedly  made  the  name  of  Jef- 
freys infamous.  Among  these  executions  were 
two  of  unusual  cruelty,  of  which  Bishop  Bur- 
net has  given  the  following  detailed  account  in 
his  memoirs  of  his  own  time. 

"  There  was  in  London  one  Gaunt,  a  wo- 
man that  was  an  anabaptist,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the 

jayles,  and  locking  after  the  poor  of  what  per- 
suasion soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels 
found  her  out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her 
house  ;  and  was  looking  for  an  occasion  of 
sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went 
about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the 
king  had  said.  So  he,  by  an  unheard  of  base- 
ness, went  and  delivered  himself,  and  accused 
her  that  harboured  him.  She  was  seized  on 
and  tried.  There  was  no  witness  to  prove 
that  she  knew  that  the  person  she  harboured 
was  a  rebel,  but  he  himself ;  her  maid  witness- 
ed only  that  he  was  entertained  at  her  house. 
But  tho'  the  crime  was  her  harbouring  a 
traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous 
witness,  yet  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  to 
hring  her  in  guilty,  pretending  that  the  maid 
was  a  second  witness,  though  she  knew  nothing 
of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part.  She  was 
condemned,  and  burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in 
the  case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She 
died  with  a  constancy,  even  to  a  cheerfulness, 
that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity 
was  a  part  of  her  religion  as  well  as  faith  ; 
this  at  worst,  was  the  feeding  of  an  enemy : 
so  she  hoped  she  had  her  reward  with  him, 
for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  un- 
worthy soever  the  person  was,  that  made  so 
ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced,  that  God  had 
honoured  her  to  be  the  first  that  suffered  by 
fire  in  this  reign  ;  and  that  her  suffering  was  a 
martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was  all 
love.  Pen  the  Quaker  told  me,  he  saw  her 
die.  She  laid  the  straw  about  her  for  burning 
her  speedily  ;  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a 

I  manner,  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears." 

j  —111.  p.  1077. 

"  Most,  of  those  that  suffered,  expressed  at 
their  death  such  a  calm  firmness,  and  such  a 
zeal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed 
was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  im- 
pressions on  the  spectators.    Some  base  men 


among  them,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  ac- 
cusing others.  Goodenough  who  had  been 
under  sheriff  of  London  when  Cornish  was 
sheriff,  offered  to  swear  against  Cornish  ;  and 
also  said  that  Rumsey  had  not  discovered  all 
he  knew.  So  Rumsey  to  save  himself  joined 
with  Goodenough,  to  swear  Cornish  guilty  of 
that  for  which  the  Lord  Russel  had  suffered. 
And  this  was  driven  on  so  fast,  that  Cornish 
was  seized  on,  tried  and  executed  within  the 
week.  If  he  had  got  a  little  lime,  the  false- 
hood of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved 
from  Rumsey's  former  deposition  ;  which  ap- 
peared so  clearly  soon  after  his  death,  that  his 
estate  was  restored  to  his  family,  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  their 
lives.  Cornish  at  his  death  asserted  his  inno- 
cence with  great  vehemence;  and  with  some 
acrimony  complained  of  the  methods  taken  to 
destroy  him.  And  so  they  gave  it  out  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  fury.  But  Pen  who  saw  the 
execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing 
but  a  just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  well  be  relied 
on  in  such  matters,  he  being  so  entirely  in 
the  king's  interests.  He  said  to  me,  the  king 
was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  blood  by  Jefferies's  impetu- 
ous and  cruel  temper." — Burnet,  111.  1081. 

Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  Perm's  motive  in 
attending  the  execution  of  these  miserable  vic- 
tims of  tyranny,  was  that  he  might  himself 
witness  their  dying  moments  in  order  to  draw 
from  their  conduct  in  the  last  solemn  hour, 
fresh  proofs  of  their  innocence  and  stronger 
arguments  wherewith  to  convince  the  king  of 
the  error  and  danger  of  his  misguided  policy? 

The  account  given  by  Lavvion  of  Penn's 
intercourse  with  James,  shows  that  it  was  to 
this  purpose  that  he  turned  his  influence  over 
the  king.  The  account  given  by  Burnet  of 
Penn's  conversation  with  him,  shows  that  such 
was  the  tenor  of  his  observations,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impressions  he  had  received  from 
the  melancholy  spectacle  he  had  witnessed. 

Penn  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
steward  James  Harrison,  incidentally  alludes 
to  these  executions.  These  letters  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  one  in  question  is  dated 
London,  25th  of  Eighth  month,  1685. 

In  it  Penn  says,  "There's  daily  inquisition 
for  those  concerned  in  the  late  plotts ;  some 
die  denying,  as  Alderman  Cornish, — others 
confessing  but  justifying;  some  repenting. 
Cornish  died  last  Sixth-day  in  Cheapside,  for 
being  at  the  meeting  that  Lord  Russel  died 
for;  but  denyed  it  vehemently  to  the  last.  A 
woman,  one  Gaunt  of  Wappen,  of  Dr.  More's 
acquaintance,  was  burned  the  same  day,  at 
Tyburn  for  the  high  treason  of  hiding  one  of 
Monmouth's  army  ;  and  the  man  saved  came 
in  against  her.  She  died  composed  and  fear- 
less— interpreting  the  cause  of  her  death — 
God's  cause."  This  letter  incidentally  con- 
firms Burnet's  account  of  Penn's  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  these  executions. 

Macaulay  also  refers  to  the  fact,  and  can- 
not do  so  without  adding  a  gratuitous  and  un- 
called for  imputation  upon  William  Penn.  In 
itself  the  thing  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  but 
it  shows  in  a  strong  light,  the  prejudices  of  the 


historian  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  fair  lame 
of  our  founder. 

"  William  Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions 
which  humane  vien  generally  avoid  seem  to 
hare  had  a  strong  attraction,  hastened  from 
Cheapside  where  lie  had  seen  Cornish  hanged, 
to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
burned." — 1.  p.  6 1 5.  Now,  where  is  the  proof 
of  this  insinuation  respecting  Penn's  motives? 
No  where,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  is  there 
any  record  of  his  having  been  present  at  any 
other  public  execution,  so  as  justly  to  expose 
him  to  any  such  imputation.  Idle  curiosity 
on  such  a  matter  was  as  foreign  to  his  nature 
as  to  his  principles,  and  we  do  not  fear  to 
assert  that  his  sole  motive  in  desiring  to  wit- 
ness  these  executions,  was,  that  he  might  use 
the  facts  he  there  gathered,  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  toleration  and  humanity. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  a  great  and  good  man,  that  Macaulay 
writes  of  Penn  whenever  he  alludes  to  him. 
We  have  selected  two  of  these  instances,  in 
order  to  show  how  unfairly  he  deals  with  our 
founder.  There  are  others,  the  means  of 
refuting  or  explaining  which,  are  not  within 
our  reach  in  America.  We  do  not  fear  the 
result  of  the  closest  scrutiny  so  far  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  integrity  of  Penn  are  concerned,  and 
shall  inform  the  readers  of"  The  Friend"  from 
time  to  time  of  the  facts  elicited  in  the  investi- 
gations, that  have  been  instituted  in  England. 

Macaulay's  sketch  of  the  character  ol"  Penn 
is  written  in  the  same  strain  of  reluctant  eulo- 
gy and  of  disparagement  as  these  incidental 
allusions.  "  To  speak  the  whole  truth  con- 
cerning Penn,"  says  he,  "is  a  task  which 
requires  some  courage,  for  he  -is  rather  a  my- 
thical than  a  historical  personage.  Rival  na- 
tions and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in  canon- 
izing him.  England  is  proud  of  his  name.  A 
great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the 
Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member  honours  him 
as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persua- 
sions he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile  admi- 
rers of  a  very  different  sort  have  sounded  his 
praises.  The  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they  regard- 
ed as  his  superstitious  fancies,  in  consideration 
of  his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmo- 
politan benevolence,  impartially  extended  to 
all  races  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has 
thus  become  through  all  civilized  countries,  a 
synonym  for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

"  Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  un- 
merited. Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man  of 
eminent  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of 
religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two 
points  of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more 
correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even 
among  men  of  enlarged  minds;  and  as  the 
proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province,  which 
being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into 
his  possession,  afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral 
experiments,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice 
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without  any  compromise,  and  yet  wilhout  any 
shock  to  existing  institutions.    He  will  always 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  the  founder  of  a 
colony,  «ho  did  not  in  his  dealings  with  a  sav- 
age people  abuse  the  strength,  derived  from 
civilization,  and  as  a  law  giver  who  in  an  age 
of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor- 
ner  stone  of  a  polity.    But  his  writings  and 
his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  strong  sense.    He  had  no  skill 
in  reading  the  characters  of  others.    His  con- 
fidence in  persons  less  virtuous  than  himself 
led  him  into  great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His 
enthusiasm  lor  one  great  principle,  sometimes 
impelled  him  to  violate  other  great  principles 
which  he  ought  to  have  held  sacred.  Nor 
was  his  integrity  altogether  proof  against  the 
temptations  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  thai 
splendid    and  polite,    but  deeply  corrupted 
society  in  which  he  now  mingled.    The  whole 
court  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gal- 
lantry and  intrigues  of  ambition.    The  traffic 
in  honours,  places  and  pardons  was  incessant. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen 
at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have 
free  access  to  majesty,  should  be  frequently 
importuned  to  use  his  influence  for  purposes 
which  a  rigid  morality  must  condemn.  The 
integrity  of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  oblo- 
quy and  persecution ;  but  now,  attacked  by 
royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the 
insinuating  eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of 
veteran  diplomatists,  his  resolution  began  to 
give  way.    Titles  and  phrases  against  which 
he  had  often  borne  his  testimony  dropped  oc- 
casionally from  his  lips  arid  his  pen.    It  would 
be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse 
than  such  compliances  with  the  fashions  of  the 
world.    Unhappily,  it  cannot    be  concealed 
that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  some  transactions 
condemned  not  merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the 
Society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  all  honest  men.    He  afterwards 
solemnly  protested  that  his  hands  were  pure 
from  illicit  gain,  and  that  he  had  never  receiv- 
ed any  gratuity  from  those   whom  he  had 
obliged,  though  he  plight  easily,  while  his  in- 
fluence at  court  lasted,  have  made  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.    To  this  asser- 
tion full  credit  is  due.    But  bribes  may  be 
offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled 
into  bearing  a  part  in  some  unjustifiable  trans- 
actions of  which  others  enjoyed  the  profits." 
— Macauluy,  I.  470 — •). 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  after  what  we  have 
written,  be  deemed  by  our  readers  impossible 
cither  to  deny  or  to  disprove  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  this  author.  At  all  events  he  will 
have  to  bring  other  and  better  proofs  of  them 
tha  n  his  own  rounded  periods  and  brilliant 
antithesis. 

(To  bn  continued.) 

It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured  man  can 
have  a  public  spirit;  for  how  can  he  love  ten 
thousand  men,  who  never  loved  one  1 — Pope. 

Thirty-one  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
brought  to  London  from  China,  last  year. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

It  is  related  that  whilst  William  Savery  was 
in  Ireland,  he  attended  one  meeting  in  which 
he  was  unable  to  speak  in  his  usual  fluent 
manner,  and  yet  was  not  easy  to  omit  endeav- 
ouring to  express  his  concern.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  was  no  doubt  somewhat  mortified 
at  the  broken,  disconnected  way  in  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  had  rather  a  painful  remem- 
brance of  the  meeting.  Yet  his  ministry  in 
this  meeting,  foolish  as  it  almost  seemed  to 
him,  was  of  excellent  service,  and  he  mention- 
ed after  his  return  to  America,  that  he  had 
heard  of  more  good  effected  by  it,  than  by  his 
testimony  in  any  of  his  large  meetings  where 
words  flowed  smooihly  and  freely.  It  is  not 
I  he  melody  of  sentences,  or  the  beauty  of  ideas 
which  makes  the  true  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
— it  is  the  power  which  accompanies  the 
words  spoken.  This  power  may  accompany 
broken  sentences,  and  set  home  the  unpolished 
language  of  the  illiterate  even  to  the  savin?-  of 
souls. 

Whilst  Mehitable  Jenkins  was  in  England  on 
a  religious  visit,  perhaps  in  the  year  1787,  she 
attended  the  circular  meeting  held  at  Exeter. 
Catharine  Phillips  was  also  at  the  meeting,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  her  beautiful  and  acceptable 
gilt,  spoke  largely  to  those  assembled.  After 
Catharine  had  ceased  Mehitable  who  was  an 
illiterate  woman,  and  not  extensive  as  a  minis- 
ter, stood  up  and  delivered  a  brief  testimony. 
Some  critical  Quakeress,  concerned  perhaps  for 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  complained  to  Timothy  Bevington, 
that  such  a  Friend  as  Mehitable  should  speak 
in  such  a  large  meeting.  The  complainant 
thought  that  good  order  required  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  taken  wiih  Mehitable  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  her  disturbing  large 
gatherings,  and  said  that  the  Friend's  gift 
appeared  better  adapted  to  small  meetings  of 
our  own  Society.  Timothy  Bevington,  from 
whom  the  anecdote  is  derived,  replied  to  her 
that  he  believed  no  harm  had  been  done.  It 
so  happened,  that  he  had  invited  a  man  of 
some  standing  in  Exeter,  to  attend  this  circu- 
lar meeting,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
Soon  after  he  met  Timothy,  and  expressed  his 
warm  thanks  for  the  treat  he  had  received. 
Timothy  said  he  was  pleased  16  find  him  so 
well  satisfied, — adding,  "  My  friend  Catharine 
Phillips  is  considered  a  great  minister."  "  Yes," 
replied  his  friend,  "  we  know  Mrs.  Phillips  is 
a  very  sensible  woman  ;  we  therefore  are  not 
surprized  to  hear  her  preach  a  good  sermon  ; 
but  the  few  words  the  elderly  lady  from  Ame- 
rica said,  were  to  me  far  more  weighty  and 
suited  to  my  situation  of  mind  ihan  any  thing 
Mrs.  Phillips  had  to  say.  I  hope  to  be  thank- 
ful as  long  as  I  live  for  the  great  instruction 
and  sensible  feeling  of  Divine  goodness  I  ex- 
perienced from  the  sweet,  the  short  sermon  of 
your  American  Friend." 

This  anecdote  is  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  of  William  Penn.  The 
wife  of  Lord  Baltimore  after  attending  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Maryland,  told  him,  she  did  not 


want  to  hear  him,  and  such  as  he,  for  he  was 
a  scholar  and  a  wise  man,  and  she  did  not 
question  but  he  could  preach  ;  but  she  wanted 
to  hear  some  of  the  mechanics  preach, — hus- 
bandmen, shoemakers,  and  such  like  rustics; 
for  she  thought  they  could  not  preach  to  any 
purpose.  William  told  her,  some  of  them  were 
rather  the  best  preachers  we  had  amongst  us. 

The  account*  of  John  Steel  and  his  testimo- 
ny against  those  ancient  apostates  John  Wil- 
kinson and  John  Story,  is  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  qualifying 
illiterate  instruments  for  the  Lord's  work.  His 
testimony  was  in  the  words  of  William  Penn, 
"  Neither  the  wisdom  of  the  North,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  the  South,  hut  the  power  of  God 
through  a  ploughman,  and  marvellous  in  our 
eyes." 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  Friend  from  England  on  a  religious  visit 
in  America,  appointed  a  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia. After  a  time  of  silence,  a  young  man 
in  his  common  working  clothes  with  a  leathern 
band  round  his  waist  arose  from  his  seat  about 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  and  stepping  into 
the  passage  way,  began  to  preach  with  great 
energy  and  power.  This  youthful  preacher 
was  the  illiterate  Thomas  Brown.  The  Friend 
who  had  appointed  the  meeting  felt  excused 
from  any  public  labour  therein,  but  was  well 
satisfied  with  that  which  had  taken  place. 
Afier  the  close  of  the  meeting  some  of  his 
Friends  gathered  round  him,  expressing  their 
sorrow  that  another  should  have  occupied  the 
time,  so  that  he  should  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  relieving  his  mind.  He  replied,  "  The 
service  fell  upon  the  lad." 

John  Richardson  informs  us  in  his  journal, 
that  when  a  young  man  he  attended  a  large 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  there  were  many 
able  ministers.  The  principal  part  of  the  la- 
bour having  fallen  on  him,  William  Penn  when 
I  he  meeting  was  over  took  him  aside,  and  thus 
addressed  him,  "The  main  part  of  the  service  of 
this  day's  work  went  on  thy  side,  and  we  saw 
it,  and  were  willing  and  easy  to  give  way  to 
the  Truth,  though  it  was  through  thee,  who 
appears  but  like  a  shrub;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able the  Lord  should  make  use  of  whom  he 
pleases :  Now,  methinks,  thou  mayest  be 
cheerful."  Doubtless  John  Richardson  had 
felt  discouraged  and  tried  in  his  mind,  at  hav- 
ing been  thus  led  to  occupy  the  time,  when  so 
many  valuable  elder  labourers  in  the  Truth 
were  present.  He  says  that  from  William 
Penn's  remarks,  "  I  gathered,  that  he  thought 
I  was  too  much  inclined  to  be  cast  down  ; 
therefore  I  gave  him  this  true  answer,  4  I  en- 
deavour to  keep  in  a  medium,  out  of  all 
extremes,  as  believing  it  lo  be  most  agreeable 
to  my  station  ;'  with  this  remark,  '  the  worst 
of  my  times  rather  imbilter  the  best  to  me.' 
William  shook  his  head,  and  said  with  much 
respect,  '  There  are  many  who  steer  in  this' 
course  besides  thee,  and  it  is  the  safest  path 
for  us  to  walk  in  ;'  with  several  other  expres- 
sions which  bespoke  affection.  This  worthy 
man,  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  endowments  and  excellent  quali- 
fications, yet  thought  it  his  place  to  give  way 
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to  the  Truth,  and  let  the  holy  testimony  go 
through  whom  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  em- 
power and  employ  in  his  work,  although  it 
might  be  through  contemptible  instruments.  I 
sincerely  desire  this  may  prove  profitable  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  and  into  whose 
hands  it  may  come,  that  the  Lord's  work  may 
be  truly  minded,  and  given  way  to,  when  it  is 
opened  ;  for  seeing  no  man  can  open  it,  let  not 
any  strive  in  the  man's  part  to  shut  the 
same." 

John  Richardson  gives  an  interesting  anec- 
dote, showing  how  the  Lord  in  great  kindness, 
did  condescend  through  an  unusual  incident  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  one  of  ii is  tried  and  faint- 
hearted children.  He  says,  "One. 'thing  is 
worthy  of  notice.  As  I  was  speaking  in  a 
meeting  in  Virginia,  a  sudden  stop  came  upon 
me,  and  occasioned  me  to  say,  I  cannot  go 
forward  ;  whatsoever  the  matter  may  be,  I 
know  not;  but  giving  over  immediately,  a 
friend,  whose  name  was  Edward  Thomas, 
began  to  preach,  who  was  but  young  in  the 
ministry,  though  an  elderly  man,  and  apt  to 
be  attended  with  reasonings.  He  said  after 
the  meeting,  he  had  sought  to  the  Lord  with 
prayers,  that  he  would  condescend  so  far  to 
his.  request  as  to  give  me  a  sense  of  him,  and 
in  so  doing  he  would  take  that  as  a  great 
strength  and  confirmation  to  his  ministry,  in 
this  day  of  many  exercises  and  great  (ears." 
John  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  just 
when  Edward  was  under  a  concern  to  stand  up, 
was  felt  by  the  latter  to  be  such  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Divine  authority  of  his  call,  as 
greatly  consoled  him.  John  adds,  "  Thus  we 
see  the  Lord  in  his  great  mercy  condescends 
to  the  low,  weak,  and  as  it  were,  infant  stales 
of  his  children,  like  a  lender  father,  and  being 
our  heavenly  Hi<^h  Priest,  is  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his  people  ;  thanks- 
giving and  honour  be  given  to  his  most  excel- 
lent name,  now  and  forever." 

William  Savery  was  frequently  silent  in  the 
meetings  he  attended  in  Europe,  and  sometimes 
his  communications  were  very  brief.  Mary 
Dudley  informs  us,  that  at  a  meeting  in  Ire- 
land, he  was  silent  until  near  its  close,  when 
he  arose  and  said,  "  1  feel  as  I  often  do  when 
in  meetings  with  my  brethren  and  sisters, — 
not  much  to  say.  But  1  wish  them  well,  and 
if  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  communion 
table,  the  supper  of  the  Lamb,  it  will  not  be 
because  they  are  not  bidden  guests,  but  because 
they  are  in  the  same  state  as  those  formerly 
bidden,  not  ready  ; — being  full  of,  or  employed 
too  much  about  other  things, — lawful  in  them- 
selves, but  pursued  to  the  hindering  their 
acceptance." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


It  was  in  a  sincere  and  humble  acceptance  j  ability,  in  the  meekness  and  restoring  love  of 


For  "  The  Friend. 


The  Present  Times. 


I  have  long  believed,  and  am  confirmed  in 
the  persuasion,  that  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society  as  promulgated 
by  the  first  Friends,  and  set  forth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  William 
Penn,  and  others  of  that  day,  are  the  unalter- 
able doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 


of  these  great  truths,  under  the  sanctifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  early 
Friends  were  gathered  to  be  a  people ;  and  it 
is  only  as  their  successors  continue  firmly  to 
uphold  the  same  truths,  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  in  all  their  fulness  and  spirituality, 
that  the  Society  can  maintain  its  existence  as 
a  distinct  body  of  Christian  professors,  and 
fulfil  the  designs  of  the  Most  High  respecting 
it. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  made  no  change  in 
these  doctrines  ;  they  are  the  same  now  as 
when  they  were  first  promulgated  ;  and  every 
attempt  to  modify,  refine,  or  alter  them,  either 
to  render  them  more  acceptable,  or  to  adapt 
them  to  what  is  termed  the  advancement  of 
modern  times,  will  inevitably  produce,  as  it 
ever  has  done,  weakness,  confusion,  and  error. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tions as  well  as  trials,  and  calls  for  watchful- 
ness lest  through  any  means  we  be  drawn 
away,  almost  imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  from 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  these  principles. 

It  is  cause  of  sorrow  to  observe  that  our 
Christian  testimonies  to  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  in  the  manner  of 
living,  are  so  much  disregarded  ;  and  that  a 
disposition  is  manifested,  to  hold  them  in  lij>ht 
esteem,  as  small  matters  not  connected  with 
the  work  of  true  religion.  This  is  a  source  of 
much  evil,  and  opens  the  door  to  weakness  in 
other  respects  ;  the  faithful  maintenance  of 
these  testimonies  being  essential  to  our  religi- 
ous welfare  and  growth,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Society. 

For  some  years  past,  many  Friends  have 
been  religiously  concerned,  lest  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society  should  j 
gradually  be  changed  and  departed  from,  and 
sentiments  be  introduced  among  us,  tending  to 
lay  waste  the  simplicity  and  spirilualily  of  our 
profession.  1  unite  with  this  concern,  and  de- 
sire to  see  it  generally  prevail,  believing  there 
is  cause  for  it.  There  is  need  for  the  Society 
to  be  put  upon  its  guard  against  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  departure,  though  it  may  be  in 
what  many  consider  very  small  things  ;  for  if 
we  give  way  in  the  little,  the  door  is  open  for 
greater  departure,  until  we  may  be  led  entirely 
away  from  the  Truth. 

1  am  aware  there  are  those  who  do  not 
think  there  is  cause  for  much,  if  any  apprehen- 
sion on  these  subjects  ;  but  I  believe  the  more 
we  come  to  prefer  the  blessed  Truth  above  all, 
and  desire  that  it  alone  may  be  promoted,  the 
more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  on  subjects  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  cannot  be  too  watchful,  in  the  Divine 
fear,  and  that  the  danger  is  often  greatest, 
when  we  think  things  are  most  secure,  for  it 
was  while  men  slept  that  the  enemy  sowed  his 
tares.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  times  call 
for  a  united  and  earnest  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  Friends  everywhere,  to  uphold  in  their  pu- 
rity the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society,  and  to  withstand  everything  that 
would  invalidate  or  lessen  them. 

If  Friends  whose  views  differ  respecting  the 
present  state  of  things,  cultivate  a  patient,  for- 
bearing, and  tender  spirit  towards  each  other; 
and  where  we  think  any  are  in  error,  seek  for 


the  Gospel,  to  labour  for  the  convincement  of 
their  understandings,  rather  than  keep  at  a 
distance,  or  hastily  condemn  them,  it  will  tend, 
under  ihe  Divine  blessing,  to  lessen  the  exist- 
ing difficulties,  and  promote  the  restoration  of 
harmony. 

As  we  are  individually  concerned  to  abide 
in  a  state  of  inward  exercise,  that  it  may  please 
the  Head  of  the  Church  to  open  a  way  where- 
by his  Truth  may  be  exalted,  and  his  people 
preserved  and  edified,  we  may  humbly  hope 
that  he  will  condescend  to  arise  for  ihe  help  of 
the  Society,  will  heal  the  breach  of  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Zion,  and  bind  up  her  wounds,  and 
restore  paths  of  peace  to  dwell  in. 

TnojiAS  Evans. 
Haverford,  Fourth  month,  1849. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Encouragement  to  Faithfulness  in  Teachers. 

[The  following  was  left  with  the  editor  for  in- 
sertion in  "  The  Friend;"  and  the  person 
therein  referred  to,  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  estimable  Friend  lately  gone  to  her  ever- 
lasting rest.] 


The  incidents  thou  wished  me  to  pen  for 
thee  are  these;  and  sufficiently  demonstrate  to 
my  understanding,  that  where  Teachers  are 
conscientiously  concerned  for  the  religious,  as 
well  as  literary  education,  of  those  placed  un- 
der their  care,  their  example  has  a  powerful 
influence  ;  and  the  seed  sown  in  weakness  by 
such  teachers,  even  in  mixed  schools,  finds 
place  in  some  hearts,  and  like  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  is  found  afier  manv  days. 

The  instances  mentioneu  occurred  among 
the  scholars  of  a  corporation  school,  under  the 
care  of  piously  concerned  Friends,  one  of 
whom  had  been  employed  in  teaching  the 
lambs  forty  years,  and  though  oft-times  weary 
in  her  work,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  weary  of 
it,  but  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  her 
useful  life,  continued  to  pursue  her  business 
with  alacrity  of  heart.  In  the  morning  she 
was  careful  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  withheld  not  her  hand,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  her  labour  has  been  blessed. 

A  litile  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  being 
very  desirous  of  attending  meeting  with  the 
scholars,  was  informed  by  the  teacher,  she  did 
not  take  the  boys  to  meeting.  He  went  home 
reluctantly  ;  his  father  sent  him  back  with  a 
note  requesting,  that  unless  it  was  against  ihe 
rules  for  boys  to  go  to  Quaker  meeiing,  his 
son  might  be  permitted  to  go, — since  which 
lime  he  has  continued  to  attend  and  behaves 
with  propriety.  Another  little  boy  of  five 
years,  said  one  day  to  bis  mother,  "  Ho>v  is  it 
that  you  do  not  use  the  language  of  ihe  Bible? 
I  have  searched  it  through,  and  there  is  not 
one  you  in  it  [to  a  single  person.]  Teacher 
says  thee  and  thou,  and  the  Bible  says  thee 
and  thou.  How  is  it  that  you  say  you  ?"  His 
mother  said,  "  My  son,  the  Friends  use  the 
Bible  language,  and  it  is  the  best  of  larnniao-e." 

A  little  girl  of  nine  years,  became  so  fond  of 
going  to  meeiing,  that  her  father  inquired  whe- 
ther it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  for  her  to  re- 
turn home  after  the  morning  exercises  were 
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passed  through,  as  he  feared  she  would  wish 
to  join  the  Society,  so  great  was  her  love  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Quakers.  Another  little 
girl  having  removed  with  her  parents  to  the 
West,  writing  to  one  of  her  school  mates,  de- 
sired her  to  say  to  her  teachers,  with  her  love, 
she  often  thought  of  them,  and  she  should 
never  forget  the  morning  scripture  reading, 
and  the  week-day  meetings,  she  fell  so  com- 
fortable in  them. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  Committee  visit- 
ed the  school,  one  of  them  addressed  the 
teachers,  and  afterwards  the  scholars,  very 
sweetly,  reminding  them  as  they  were  now 
about  to  separaie  during  the  Summer  vacation, 
and  were  full  of  expectation  from  promised 
pleasure,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  even  to  the 
youngest  present,  saying  possibly  you  may 
never  all  meet  here  again.  The  teacher  no- 
ticed one  of  the  girls  much  overcome  at  the 
time;  on  going  home,  though  apparently  well, 
she  related  the  circumstance  to  her  mother, 
saying  she  thought  the  dear  Friend  alluded  to 
her,  and  that  she  should  not  live.  She  was 
taken  sick  shortly  after,  and  sent  several  times 
for  her  teacher,  who  was  out  of  town ;  but  she 
went  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  city  to  see 
her.  The  child  was  very  calm,  and  requested 
her  permission  to  give  the  Testament  she  had 
given  to  her  and  which  had  afforded  her  much 
comfort  on  her  sick  bed,  to  her  dear  mother, 
who  had  read  it  to  her,  as  her  dying  legacy; 
hoping  it  might  comfort  her  when  she  was 
gone.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  dear  child  affectionately  took  leave  of  her, 
and  died  ere  the  school  was  resumed.  She 
was  nine  years  old.  True  it  is,  "  A  worm  is 
in  the  bud  of  youth,  and  at  the  root  of  age." 

At  one  time,  the  teacher  read  the  Tract, 
"Straightforwardness,"  issued  by  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  and  the  attention  of  the 
children  was  riveted  to  the  reading.  A  few 
d  lys  afier,  one  of  the  girls  inquired  where  she 
c>iuld  purchase  one  of  those  tracts,  as  her  fa- 
ther and  uncle  were  desirous  to  read  it.  She 
was  furnished  with  a  copy,  and  her  friends 
were  much  interested  in  it. 


Perseverance. — Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ai*o  a  voting  man — a  mere  lad,  we  should  say, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  papers  in 
this  city.  By  his  courteous  deportment  and 
untiring  industry,  the  boy  soon  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  our  citizens  and  command 
their  patronage.  In  sunshine  and  storm  the 
little  lellow  was  at  his  post,  ready  to  serve  his 
constantly  increasing  customers.  His  slock 
was  augmented  daily,  and  everything  promised 
n  future  prosperous  caieer.  Ii  seems  but  yes- 
terday, that  Hunting  Rowe  first  appeared  be- 
fore us  in  the  humble  but  honourable  capacity 
of  newsboy.  We  now  find  him  the  joint  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  extensive  periodical  estab- 
lishment in  Providence. — Prov.  Transcript. 

In  the  above  paragraph,  we  recognize  the 
history  of  an  early  playmate,  and  n  now  wor- 
thy and  much  esteemed  friend.  We  well  re- 
member,— as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  — 
the  pleasant  hours  of  "  mild  king  syne."  And 
we  remember  too  how  sad  we  were  at  parting 
from  our  friend.    It  was  a  cold  night,  late  in 


the  autumn  of '43,  that  we  stood  on  the  wharf 
at  Catskill  Point,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  as 
he  left  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  went  forth 
among  strangers,  a  mere  lad,  with  little  else 
than  an  energetic  and  persevering  will,  and  a 
good  heart.  They  have  done  for  him  what 
they  have  done  for  others,  and  what  they  ever 
will  do  when  properly  exercised.  But  it  has 
not  been  a  flowery  path  by  which  he  has 
gained  his  present  position.  Difficulties  often 
met  him,  but  he  overcame  them.  Dark  clouds 
hung  around  him,  but  the  sun  broke  through 
them  all.  His  case  presents  an  example  for 
thousands  who  have  started  on  the  journey  of 
life,  and  given  out  at  the  first  obstacle  they 
met.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
prosperity  of  such  men,  and  we  would  that 
there  were  more  of  them. — Berkshire  Cou- 
rier. 


A  New  England  Mother. — A  New  Ensr- 
land  mother  is  mentioned  by  the  Boston  Tra- 
veller as  having  just  completed  her  hundredth 
year  in  that  city,  who  has  now  living  six  chil- 
dren, sixiy-lwo  grand-children,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  great  grand-children,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  ten  great  great  grand-children. 
Besides  these,  the  number  of  her  descendants 
who  are  dead,  are,  three  children,  ten  grand- 
children, and  seventeen  great  grand-children. 

True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct  ;  it  is  like  the  sap  of 
a  living  tree,  which  penetrates  the  most  dis- 
tant boughs. 
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YEARLY  MEETING. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  meeting 
was  favoured  at  times  with  a  consoling  evi- 
dence that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  still 
condescends  to  bless  us  with  His  presence. 

The  state  of  Society  as  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  gave 
rise  to  much  exercise  in  the  minds  of  many 
Friends,  and  both  counsel  and  encouragement 
were  handed  forth,  tending  to  stimulate  our 
members  to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  religious  duties  de- 
volving upon  them. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
showed  that  t hat  meeting  had  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  important  duties  committed  to  its 
charge.  Its  report  on  the  subject  referred  to 
it  last  year,  namely,  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  division  in  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting,  was  read,  and  after  a  full 
and  patient  deliberation)  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  forwarded 
lo  each  of  the  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  gave  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  book  store,  show- 


ing that  the  circulation  of  the  approved  writ- 
ings of  Friends  through  that  channel  is  in- 
creasing, and  furnishing  reason  to  hope  that 
an  increasing  desire  is  prevailing  among  people 
of  other  religious  denominations  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  doctrines  and  testimonies. 

The  report  of  the  Boarding-School  Commit- 
tee was  very  encouraging;  and  it  being  stated 
therein  that  the  farm-house  and  buildings  at- 
tached were  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  so  as 
to  render  new  buildings  necessary — subscrip- 
tions were  authorized  by  the  meeting  to  be 
opened  in  the  subordinate  meetings  for  raising 
the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  required  for 
constructing  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  farmer  and  for  visiters  at  the  school. 

The  Indian  Committee's  report  stated  that 
the  Indians  had  built  a  new  school-house 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  about  40  chil- 
dren have  attended  the  two  schools  now  under 
care  of  Friends.  The  committee  renewed  its 
request  for  a  suitable  Friend  and  his  vyife  to 
reside  at  the  settlement  in  the  capacity  of 
teachers. 

The  two  latter  reports  we  propose  publish- 
ing hereafter. 


A  Friend  has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  fol- 
lowing, being  pari  of  a  letter  received  by  him, 
dated  Louisville,  April  13,  1849. 

"  Some  time  since  a  letter  was  received  from 
you  for  the  Examiner,  and  asking  information 
upon  the  prospects  of  freedom  in  Kentucky. 
You  referred  lo  the  opinion  expressed  in  some 
prominent  papers  in  regard  to  the  hopelessness 
of  emancipation  in  this  State. 

"  Had  I  answered  your  letter  at  once,  as 
ought  lo  have  been  dime,  I  should  have  express- 
ed the  hope  that  those  papers  were  wrong, 
altogeiher  wrong,  in  their  predictions.  We 
are  now  assured  that  they  are  wrong.  The 
manifestations  of  public  opinion  during  the 
past  two  months  have  been  many  and  cheer- 
ing. The  people  are  beginning  to  speak  out, 
and  ihe  politicians  are  beginning  to  think  dif- 
ferently. The  friends  of  emancipation  are 
now  very  hopeful.  The  difficulties,  however, 
are  many  and  great,  but  we  labour  with  cheer- 
ful hearts,  trusting  that  heaven  may  bless  our 
efforts. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  interest 
in  the  cause,  1  subscribe  myself,  respectfully, 
Your  Friend, 

J.  H.  H." 
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of  George  Smcdlcy,  of  the  former  place. 
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The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Concluded  from  page  250.) 

"American  Cembra  Pine.  (Pinus flex- 
is.)    According  to  Pallas  the  Cembra  Pine 

found  on  the  western  side  of  the  Uralian 
lountains,  and  in  the  northern  arid  alpine 
arts  of  Siberia  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
ametimes  with  other  species,  at  other  times 
>rmtng  by  itself  extensive  tracts  of  forest.  A 
warf  variety  exists  throughout  Kamtskatka. 
he  trunk  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  perfectly 
rect,  nearly  free  from  branches  to  the  sum- 
lit,  and  not  unfrequently  attains  the  height  of 
20  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet  near  the 
jot.  The  nuts  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Russia 
3  dainties,  and  are  greedily  sought  by  various 
'ild  animals.  In  Siberia  the  seeds  of  the 
Jembra  are  sometimes  produced  in  immense 
uantities,  at  which  time  they  form,  according 
)  Gmelin,  about  the  sole  winter  food  of  the 
easantry.  From  the  very  resinous  immature 
ones  is  obtained  a  very  fragrant  and  celebra- 
;d  oil,  known  under  the  name  of  Carpathian 
lalsam." 

"Gigantic  Pine.  (Pinus  Lambertiana.) 
'his  majestic  pine,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas 
s  discoverer,  covers  large  districts  about  100 
liles  from  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  in  lati- 
bde  43°  north,  and  continues  to  the  south  as 
ir  as  40°.  He  first  met  with  it  towards  the 
ources  of  the  Wahlamet  (called  also  Multno- 
nah.)  It  grew  sparingly  upon  low  hills,  and 
/as  scattered  over  an  undulating  country  east 
fa  range  of  mountains  which  terminate  at 
3ape  Oxford,  in  a  soil  of  pure  sand,  apparent- 
y  incapable  of  supporting  any  vegetation,  but 
ere  it  attained  its  magnitude,  and  perfected 
bundance  of  seed.  The  trees  did  not  form 
ense  forests,  in  the  manner  of  the  other  pines 
f  the  north-west  coast,  but  were  seen  scatter- 
d  singly  over  the  plains  in  the  manner  of 
ome  Californian  species. 

"This  stately  species  attains  to  a  height  of 
50  to  200  feet,  and  varies  in  circumference 
rom  20  to  60  feet.  A  specimen  overturned 
y  the  winds  was  in  length  215  feet,  its  cir- 


cumference at  3  feet  from  the  ground  was  57 
feet  9  inches,  and  at  134  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  5  inches.  The  trunk  presents  an 
erect  shaft,  devoid  of  branches  of  from  100  to 
170  feet  elevation  covered  with  a  very  smooth 
light  brown  bark.  .  .  .  The  cones  hang 
pendulous  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
are  two  years  in  acquiring  their  full  growth, 
they  are  at  first  erect,  and  do  not  droop  until 
the  second  year;  when  ripe  they  are  about  11 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part, 
and  vary  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length  !" 

"  The  whole  tree  produces  an  abundance  of 
pure  amber  coloured  resin,  which,  when  it 
exudes  from  trees  which  are  partly  burnt,  by 
some  chemical  change,  loses  it  usual  flavour 
and  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  in  which  state  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  sugar  to  flavour  their 
food.  The  seeds,  (like  those  of  the  Cembra 
in  Siberia,)  are  eaten  roasted,  or  pounded  into 
coarse  cakes  for  winter  food." 

"  Douglas's  Spruce  Fir.  (Abies  Doug- 
lasii.)  This  plant,  in  the  dense  forests  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  constitutes  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known  in  either  hemisphere. 
It  forms  a  pyramid  of  deep  verdure,  which  in 
all  its  dimensions  may  almost  vie  with  the 
loftiest  pyramids  of  art.  Its  vast  arms  spread 
out  in  wide  circles  often  nearly  from  the 
ground ;  at  other  limes  they  issue  from  the 
summit  of  a  tall  colossal  shaft.  In  general 
the  conic  outline  is  regularly  preserved,  and 
stage  upon  stage,  the  branches  decreasing  in 
length,  finish  by  a  pre-eminent  tuft  at  a  height 
which  astonishes  the  beholder.  It  was  one 
of  these  trees,  in  all  probability,  which  Lewis 
and  Clarke  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  measure  near  upon  300  feet.  The 
trunk  measures  from  6  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 
Of  the  prostrate  stump  lying  at  Fort  George, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,  noticed  by 
Douglas,  150  feet  still  remained,  without  any 
branches,  and  it  gave  a  circumference  of  48 
feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  ordinary 
height  is  150  to  200  feet.  The  bark  of  the 
young  trees,  like  that  of  the  BalmofGilead 
Fir,  has  its  receptacles  filled  with  a  clear  yel- 
low and  aromatic  resin,  the  older  bark  is  rug- 
ged, deeply  furrowed,  and  from  9  to  15  inches 
in  thickness.  The  leaves  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Balsam 
Fir." 

"Western  Larch  Tree.  (Larix  occi- 
dentalis.)  The  European  Larch  (Larix  Eu- 
ropcea),  thrives  well  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Union,  particularly  round  Boston,  and  is 
at  once  extremely  useful  and  ornamental.  In 
suitable  situations  the  timber  arrives  at  perfec- 
tion in  40  years,  or  in  about  half  the  time  as 
that  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  it  is  found  to  grow 
best  in  poor  sandy  and  rocky  soils  where 
scarcely  any  thing  else  will  survive.  When 


fully  grown  it  attains  the  height  of  from  60  to 
130  feet.  Its  durability,  exposed  either  to  the 
action  of  the  air  or  water,  is  without  any  par- 
allel. The  wood  is  also  of  a  beautiful  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown, 
very  hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  degree  of 
polish  equal  to  any  wood  yet  known,  and 
much  superior  in  this  respect  to  that  of  the 
finest  mahogany.  The  log  cotiages  constructed 
of  the  squared  trunks  of  larch,  in  the  valleys 
and  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  last  for  centu- 
ries without  alteration  ;  it  is  also  used  for 
shingles  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
for  vine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
found  the  most  durable  of  all  kinds  of  wood  ; 
the  vine  props  made  of  it  are  never  taken  up, 
they  remain  fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession 
of  years,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  the  vines 
spring  up,  bear  their  fruit  and  perish  at  their 
feet,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay. 
In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards 
are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  these 
props  were  first  placed  there;  they  received 
them  in  their  present  state  from  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  same  state  they  will  transmit  them 
to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  Silver  Fir, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last 
more  than  10  years.  The  wood  of  the  Larch, 
according  to  Hartig,  weighs  68  lb.  13  oz.  per 
cubic  foot,  when  green,  and  36  ib.  6  oz.  when 
dry,  and  it  is  said  to  last  four  times  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  tree  of  the  family. 

"  Venice  Turpentine  is  one  of  its  products, 
for  which  the  trunk  is  tapped  ;  and  a  full  grown 
larch  will  yield  annually  7  or  8  pounds  for  40 
or  50  years  in  succession. 

"  The  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning,  and 
considered  equal  to  that  of  the  birch,  which  is 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Russia  and  Sweden. 

"  The  fine  grain  of  the  larch  wood,  as  well 
as  its  durability  and  stability  have  long  recom- 
mended it  to  painters  for  their  palettes,  and 
for  painting  panels  ;  and  according  to  Pliny  it 
was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  ; 
and  Evelyn  remarks,  that  several  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael  are  on  larch  wood." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Alum  Works. 

The  manufacture  of  alum,  which  consists  in 
the  refining  of  a  rough  mineral  substance, 
was  begun  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  es- 
tablished works  for  the  purpose  near  Whitby. 
At  this  place  the  manufacture  is  still  carried 
on,  as  may  be  observed  by  persons  voyaging 
along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Whitby  is  situ- 
ated on  beds  of  aluminous  schist,  which  extend 
over  a  district  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minate on  the  coast  in  cliffs  rising  in  some 
places  to  a  height  of  750  feet.    This  schist, 
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commonly  known  as  alum  slate,  is  partly 
bituminous,  and  contains  scattered  particles  of 
iron  pyrites.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  colour, 
resembling  hardened  clay  in  appearance,  and 
decomposes,  coming  ofF  in  flakes  or  layers  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  :  the  most  valua- 
ble lies  near  the  surface.  Among  this  schist 
there  are  large  portions  which,  when  laid  in  a 
heap,  and  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  take  fire 
spontaneously,  and  burn  until  all  the  combus- 
tible material  is  exhausted.  Some  of  the 
schists  combine  all  the  elements  of  alum,  from 
which  the  refuse  has  simply  to  be  separated  ; 
others  contain  clay  and  sulphur  only,  and  after 
being  converted  into  sulphate  of  alumina,  re- 
quire the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  form  alum. 
The  schists  which  are  too  hard  to  decompose 
naturally,  are  reduced  to  the.  proper  slate  by 
the  aid  of  fire.  In  whatever  way  the  process 
may  be  carried  on,  the  result  ought  to  be  the 
same  ;  the  combination  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  potash, 
and  water — the  constituents  of  alum. 

At  Whitby,  after  the  aluminous  material  is 
excavated,  it  is  removed  to  the  calcining  ground 
in  barrows,  or  by  trucks  running  on  tramways. 
Here  a  quantity  of  fagots  and  dry  furze  is 
disposed  so  as  to  form  a  bed  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  four  or  five  yards  square:  on  this 
the  schist,  or  "  mine,"  as  it  is  technically  call- 
ed, is  piled  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  when  the 
underlying  wood  is  set  on  fire.  After  this, 
more  and  more  of  the  fagots  and  mine  is  add- 
ed, until  a  heap  100  feet  high  and  200  in 
length  and  width  is  formed,  containing  100,000 
cubic  yards.  One  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of 
the  calcined  material  are  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  alum.  To  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  waste  of  sulphuric  acid  from  so  enor- 
mous an  ignited  mass,  the  crevices  are  stop- 
ped with  small  fragments  of  the  refuse  clay 
moistened.  This  at  the  same  time  excludes 
the  air,  binds  the  heap  together,  and  keeps  it 
from  falling  in.  The  calcination  of  a  hime 
mass  at  once,  as  is  the  practice  at  Whitby,  is 
said  to  cause  a  prodigious  loss  of  sulphuric 
acid.  At  the  alum  works  near  Glasgow,  the 
more  economical  method  of  low  heaps  widely 
spread  is  adopted. 

During  the  process  of  calcination  the  heap 
diminishes  to  one  half  its  original  size,  and  be- 
comes at  last  porous  and  open  to  the  air 
throughout:  its  decomposition  is  facilitated  by 
an  occasional  sprinkling  with  water.  It  is 
usual  to  have  a  number  of  heaps  burning  in 
succession,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the 
works  may  go  on  uninterruptedly  throughout 
the  year.  When  a  heap  has  become  quite 
cold,  it  is  ready  for  lixiviation  :  the  calcined 
lumps  are  thrown  into  pits  and  macerated  in 
water  from  eight  to  ten  hours;  the  water  be- 
comes impregnated  with  sulphate  of  alumine; 
and  under  the  name  of  11  alum  liquor,"  is 
drawn  oil"  into  cisterns  placed  at  a  lower  level, 
upon  a  fresh  supply  of  roasted  mine,  until  it 
acquires  a  certain  specific  gravity.  More  wa- 
ter  is  poured  over  the  lumps  left  behind  in  the 
pits,  and  the  whole  of  the  material  is  washed 
and  soaked  again  and  again  until  the  whole  of 
the  alum  is  extracted.  To  facilitate  this  npe- 
ration,  the  cisterns  are  generally  constructed 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  belter  these  are 


arranged,  the  more  economically  can  the 
manufacture  be  conducted. 

The  different  liquors  obtained  from  the  ma- 
ceration are  classed  as  strong,  seconds,  and 
thirds.  To  facilitate  the  subsidence  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  iron,  and  the  earth  held 
in  suspension,  the  solution  is  sometimes  boiled  ; 
a  process  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made 
to  combine  the  more  readily  with  its  affinities. 
When,  to  avoid  expense,  this  preliminary  boil- 
ing is  omitted,  the  alum  produced  will  be  im- 
pure, and  of  inferior  quality.  After  cooling, 
the  liquor  is  transferred  to  lead  pans,  in  which 
it.  is  kept  boiling  for  twenly-four  hours;  the 
loss  in  evaporation  being  supplied  by  pumping 
in  additional  quantities  of  "  mother  water," 
until  the  required  degree  of  concentration  is 
attained.  About  four  hundred- weight  of  alum 
is  said  to  be  the  daily  quantity  obtained  from 
each  pan.  The  liquor  in  the  pans  is  run  off 
every  morning  into  the  "  settler,"  where  the 
alkali,  sometimes  a  lye  made  from  kelp,  is 
added.  Twenty-two  tons  of  muriate  of  potash 
go  to  the  formation  of  one  hundred  tons  of 
alum.  From  ihe  settler  the  liquor  passes  into 
coolers  to  crystallize  ;  the  crystals,  after  stand- 
ing four  days,  are  washed  and  drained,  and, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Ure,  "  The  washed  alum 
is  put  into  a  lead  pan,  with  just  enough  of 
water  to  dissolve  it  at  a  boiling  heat  ;  fire  is 
applied,  and  the  solution  is  promoted  by  stir- 
ring. Whenever  it  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated 
state,  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystallizing  vessels, 
which  are  called  rocking  casks.  These  casks 
are  about  five  feet  high,  three  feet  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  somewhat  narrower  at  the  ends  ; 
they  are  made  of  very  strong  staves,  nicely 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  held  together  by 
strong  iron  hoops,  which  are  driven  on  pro 
tempore,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  knocked 
off  again,  in  order  to  take  the  staves  asunder. 
The  concentrated  solution  during  its  slow  cool- 
ing in  these  close  vessels  forms  large  regular 
crystals,  which  hang  down  from  the  top,  and 
project  from  the  sides,  while  a  thick  layer  or 
cake  lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  cask.  At 
the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  hoops  and  staves 
are  removed,  when  a  cask  of  apparently  solid 
alum  is  exposed  lo  view.  The  workman  now 
pierces  this  mass  with  a  pickaxe  at  the  side 
near  the  bottom,  and  allows  the  mother  water 
of  the  interior  to  run  off  on  the  sloping  stone 
floor  into  a  proper  cistern,  whence  it  is  taken 
and  added  to  another  quantity  of  washed  pow- 
der, to  be  crystallized  with  it.  The  alum  is 
next  broken  into  lumps,  exposed  in  a  proper 
place  to  dry,  and  is  then  put  into  the  finished 
bing  for  the  market." 

Alum  crystallizes  in  octahedrons — a  form 
which  may  be  represented  by  two  four-sided 
pyramids  joined  base  lo  base.  Besides  the 
manufactories  already  enumerated,  there  are 
others  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and 
France.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
sometimes  found  existing  naturally  in  a  pure 
slate,  on  stones  or  in  certain  mineral  waters 
It  is  met  with  near  Naples,  where  the  argilla- 
ceous soil  is  abundantly  penetrated  by  sulphu- 
ric acid;  and  in  Yorkshire  ihere  are  alum 
springs.  The  most  famous  chemists  have  from 
lime  lo  time  directed  their  attention  to  the 


analysis  of  alum,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
improvements  in  its  manufacture  ;  the  genera! 
production  has  not  only  been  benefited  by  these 
analyses,  but  the  facility  of  adulteration  dimin- 
ished. The  best  alum  is  said  to  be  made  in 
Italy  ;  that  manufactured  in  France  and  Fng- 
land  is  not  unfrequently  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate  of  iron.  Among  the  improvements  tc 
be  effected  in  the  process,  a  means  of  prevent 
ing  the  present  waste  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  uses  of  alum  are  manifold  and  import 
ant :  incorporated  with  paper,  it  presents  a  hard, 
smooth  surface,  fit  for  writing  upon  ;  furriers 
employ  it  in  the  preservation  of  the  hairy  cov- 
ering of  skins;  it  retards  putrefaction  in  anima 
substances  ;  and  hardens  the  tallow  used  foi 
candles.  Its  astringent  properties  are  valua- 
ble in  medicine,  and  its  caustic  properties,  as 
calcined  alum,  in  surgery.  But  it  is  in  dyeing 
that  the  use  of  alum  is  most  important  anc 
most  widely  diffused.  It  is  rare  that  colouring 
matters  present  any  affinity  for  the  substance! 
to  be  dyed  ;  most  of  them  would  disappear  will 
the  first  washing,  were  there  no  medium  bj 
which  they  could  be  fixed.  The  substanci 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  mordan 
or  biler-in;  and  in  this  respect  alum  holds  i 
preeminent  rank.  This  mineral  is  also  mad' 
subservient  to  other  less  praiseworthy  pur 
poses  :  bakers  use  it  to  give  a  good  colour  ti 
bad  flour,  and  to  swell  a  comparatively  smal 
lump  of  dough  into  a  large  loaf;  iced  ginger 
beer  and  lemonade  offered  for  sale  at  railway 
stations  and  other  places,  if  narrowly  inspect 
ed,  will  be  found  imbedded  in  lumps  of  alum 
which  pass  very  well  for  ice. 


From  the  Literary  World. 

The  Dead  Sea. 

We  extract  from  Lieut.  Lynch's  forthenm 
ing  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  the  following  account  of  the  firj 
view  which  the  party  had  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

"  A  fresh  northwest  wind  was  blowing  a 
we  rounded  the  point.  We  endeavoured  t 
steer  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  to  make 
true  wesl  course,  and  threw  the  patent  lo 
overboard  to  measure  the  distance;  but  th 
wind  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  boats  could  no 
keep  head  to  wind,  and  we  were  obliged  to  haij 
the  log  in.  The  sea  continued  to  rise  with  ir 
creasing  wind,  which  gradually  freshened  to 
gale,  and  presented  an  agitated  surface  of  foam 
ing  brine;  the  spray,  evaporating  as  it  fel 
left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  clothes,  oil 
hands,  and  faces  ;  and  while  it  conveyed 
prickly  sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skii 
was,  above  all,  exceedingly  painful  lo  the  eye 
The  boats,  heavily  laden,  struggled  sluggishl| 
at  first;  but  when  the  wind  freshened  in  i| 
fierceness,  from  the  density  of  the  water, 
seemed  as  if  iheir  bows  were  encountering  th 
sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans,  instead  of  ti 
opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea. 

"  At  3.50,  passed  a  piece  of  drift-wood  anj 
soon  after  saw  ihree  swallows  and  a  gull.  1 
4.55,  Ihe  wind  blew  so  fiercely  that  the  boai 
could  make  no  headway  ;  not  even  the  Fann 
Skinner,  which  was  nearer  lo  ihe  weaihi. 
shore,  and  we  drifted  rapidly  to  leeward  :  thre 
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over  some  of  the  fresh  water,  to  lighten  the 
Fanny  Mason,  which  laboured  very  much,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  both  boats  would  founder. 

"  At  5.40,  finding  that  we  were  losing  every 
moment,  and  that,  with  the  lapse  of  each  suc- 
ceeding one,  the  danger  increased,  kept  away 
for  the  northern  shore,  in  the  hope  of  being 
yet  able  to  reach  it ;  our  arms,  our  clothes  and 
s.kins  coated  with  a  greasy  salt ;  and  our  eyes, 
lips,  and  nostrils,  smarting  excessively.  How 
different  was  the  scene  before  the  submerging 
jfthe  plain,  which  was  'even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord!' 

"  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  Dread  Al- 
mighty frowned  upon  our  efforts  to  navigate 
a  sea,  the  creation  of  his  wrath.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Arabs  that  no  one  can 
venture  upon  this  sea  and  live.  Repeatedly 
the  fates  of  Costigan  and  Molyneaux  had  been 
ciied  to  deter  us.  The  first  one  spent  a  few 
days,  the  last  about  twenty  hours,  and  return- 
ed to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  embarked, 
without  landing  upon  its  shores.  One  was 
found  dying  upon  the  shore  ;  the  other  expired 
in  November  last,  immediately  after  his  return, 
of  fever  contracted  upon  its  waters. 

"  But,  although  the  sea  had  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  the  fretted  mountains, 
sharp  and  incinerated,  loomed  terrific  on  either 
side,  and  salt  and  ashes  mingled  with  its  sands, 
and  foetid  sulphurous  springs  trickled  down  its 
ravines,  we  did  not  despair:  awe-struck,  but 
not  terrified  ;  fearing  the  worst,  yet  hoping  for 
the  best,  we  prepared  to  spend  a  dreary  night 
upon  the  dreariest  waste  we  had  ever  seen. 

"At  5.58,  the  wind  instantaneously  abated, 
and  with  it  the  sea  as  rapidly  fell  ;  the  water, 
from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as 
the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act.  Within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  bore  away 
from  a  sea  which  threatened  to  engulf  us,  we 
were  pulling  away,  at  a  rapid  rale,  over  a  pla- 
cid sheet  of  water,  that  scarcely  rippled  be- 
neath us;  and  a  rain-cloud,  which  had  envel- 
oped the  sterile  mountains  of  the  Arabian 
shore,  lifted  up,  and  left  their  rugged  outlines 
basking  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  At 
6.10,  a  flock  of  gulls  flew  over,  while  we  were 
passing  a  small  island  of  mud,  a  pistol  shot 
distant  from  the  northern  shore,  and  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  river's  mouth.  At  6.20,  a 
light  wind  sprung  up  from  S.  E.,  and  huge 
clouds  drifted  over,  their  western  edges  gorge- 
ous with  light,  while  the  great  masses  were 
dark  and  threatening.  The  sun  went  down, 
leaving  beautiful  islands  of  rose-coloured  clouds 
over  the  coast  of  Judea  ;  but  above  the  yet 
more  sterile  mountains  of  Moab,  all  was 
gloomy  and  obscure. 

"The  northern  shore  is  an  extensive  mud- 
flat,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond,  and  is  the  very 
type  of  desolation  ;  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees  lay  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  some 
charred  and  blackened  as  by  fire  ;  others  white 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt.  These  were  col- 
lected at  high  water  mark,  designating  the  line 
which  the  water  had  reached  prior  to  our  ar- 
rival. On  the  deep  sands  of  this  shore  was 
laid  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  kniuht 
of  the  leopard  and  llderim  the  Saracen.  The 
north-western  shore  is  an  unmixed  bed  of  gra- 
vel, coming  in  a  gradual  slope  from  the  moun- 


tain to  the  sea.  The  eastern  coast  is  a  rugged 
line  of  mountains,  bare  of  all  vegetation, — a 
continuation  of  the  Hauran  range,  coming 
from  the  north,  and  extending  south  beyond 
the  scope  of  vision,  throwing  out  three  marked 
and  seemingly  equidistant  promontories  from 
its  south-eastern  extremity. 

"At  6.25,  passed  a  gravelly  point,  with 
many  large  stones  upon  it.  It  is  a  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  main  by  a  low,  narrow 
isthmus.  When  the  latter  is  overflowed,  the 
peninsula  must  present  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  and  is  doubtless  the  one  to  which  Ste- 
phens, Warburton,  and  Dr.  Wilson  allude. 

"  We  were,  (or  some  time,  apprehensive  of 
missing  the  place  of  rendezvous;  I'or  the  Sheikh 
of  Huteim,  never  having  been  afloat  before, 
and  scarce  recovered  from  his  fright  during  the 
gale,  was  bewildered  in  his  mind,  and  perfectly 
useless  as  a  guide.  The  moon  had  not  risen, 
and  in  the  starlight,  obscured  by  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  we  pulled  along  the  shore  in 
some  anxiety.  At  one  moment  we  saw  the 
gleam  of  a  fire  upon  the  beach,  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and,  firing  a  gun,  made  for  it  with  all 
expedition.  In  a  short  lime  it  disappeared  ; 
and,  while  resting  on  the  oars,  waiting  for 
some  signal  to  direct  us,  there  were  the  flashes 
and  reports  of  guns  and  sounds  of  voices  upon 
the  cliffs,  followed  by  other  flashes  and  reports 
far  back  upon  the  shore  which  we  had  passed. 
Divided  between  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
upon  our  friends,  and  a  stratagem  for  our- 
selves, we  were  uncertain  where  to  land.  De- 
termined, however,  to  ascertain,  we  closed  in 
with  the  shore,  and  pulled  along  the  beach, 
sounding  as  we  proceeded. 

"  A  little  before  8  p.  m.,  we  came  up  with 
our  friends,  who  had  stopped  at  Ain  el  Feshka, 
fountain  of  the  stride. 

"  The  shouts  and  signals  we  had  heard  had 
been  from  the  scouts  and  caravan,  which  had 
been  separated  from  each  other,  making  mu- 
tual signs  of  recognition;  (hey  had  likewise 
responded  to  ours,  which,  coming  from  two 
points  some  distance  apart,  for  a  time  discon- 
certed us.  It  was  a  wild  scene  upon  an  un- 
known and  desolate  coast ;  the  mysterious  sea, 
the  shadowy  mountains,  the  human  voices 
among  the  cliffs,  the  vivid  flashes  and  the  loud 
reports  reverberating  along  the  shore. 

"  Unable  to  land  near  the  fountain,  we  were 
compelled  to  haul  the  boats  up  on  the  beach, 
about  a  mile  below  ;  and,  placing  some  Arabs 
to  guard  them,  took  the  men  to  the  camp, 
pitched  in  a  cane-brake,  beside  a  brackish 
spring,  where,  from  necessity,  we  made  a  fru- 
gal supper,  and  then,  wet  and  weary,  threw 
ourselves  upon  a  bed  of  dust,  beside  a  foetid 
marsh  ; — the  dark,  fretted  mountains  behind, 
— the  sea,  like  a  huge  cauldron,  before  us, — 
its  surface  shrouded  in  a  lead-coloured  mist." 


True  and  Soothing. — There  is  religion  in 
every  thing  around  us, — there  is  a  calm  and 
holy  religion,  not  only  in  the  animate,  but  in 
the  inanimate,  unbrealhing  things  of  nature, 
and  we  would  be  wise  to  consider  it.  It  is  a 
meek  and  blessed  influence,  stealing  as  it  were 
upon  the  heart.  It  has  not  errors,  it  rouses  not 
the  passions,  and  is  untrammeled  by  the  errors 
of  men. 


Jjove  of  Titles. — As  every  individual  is  said 
to  have  some  particular  weakness,  so  among 
a  people  may  be  discovered  a  prevailing  weak- 
ness,— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered 
almost  national. 

The  American  people  have,  however,  been 
so  misrepresented  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  our  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and  of  judging  us  not  by  a  standard 
of  excellence  they  may  have  formed  in  their 
minds,  but  by  an  unbiassed  judgment,  that  it 
is  difficult  now  to  ascertain,  if  we  take  the 
opinion  of  others,  whether  we  have  any  dis- 
tinguishing marks  or  not,  or  whether  we  are 
not  made  up  of  such  heterogenous  materials 
that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  us.  However, 
we  believe,  that  all  travellers  agree  (and  there- 
fore the  matter  is  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,)  in  attributing  to  us  one  weakness — an 
itching  for  titles,  and  there  certainly  is  some 
force  in  the  remark,  that  "  His  Excellency," 
and  "the  Honourable,"  are  not  strictly  con- 
sistent with  republican  simplicity. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  little  of  the  leaven 
still  remaining  in  our  natures,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  our  great  grandfathers,  for 
we  have  lately  stumbled  upon  a  paragraph, 
which  proves  that  they  were  not  insensible  to 
the  euphony  of  these  titles.  In  1789,  we  see 
that  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  reported  that  it  was  expedient  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  styled  "  His  Highness,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of 
their  Liberties." 

But  the  House  rebuked  the  attempt,  and 
with  a  republican  spirit  frowned  it  down— 
they  determined  that  "  it  was  not  proper  to 
annex  any  style  or  title  to  the  respective  styles 
and  titles  of  the  office  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution." 

It  is  therefore  in  bad  taste  to  style  the  Pre- 
sident "  His  Excellency,"  because  if  he  is  en- 
titled to  any  distinguishing  designation,  it 
should  not  be  the  same  which  is  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  though  to  him  it  is  equally 
inapplicable.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  much  op- 
posed to  this  affectation,  that  he  never  wrote 
the  word  "  Esquire" — and  the  simplicity  of 
the  Quaker  address,  plain  "  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," was  to  him  most  acceptable. — D.  News. 

Harshness  and  Charity. — We  often  accom- 
pany our  alms  with  such  harshness  towards 
the  unfortunate  object  in  holding  out  the  hand 
of  succour — we  shew  them  a  countenance  so 
harsh  and  stern — that  a  simple  refusal  would 
be  less  heart-rending  to  them  than  charity 
which  is  so  withering  and  savage;  for  pity 
which  seems  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
of  the  unfortunate,  consoles  them  almost  as 
much  as  the  liberality  which  is  their  suc- 
cour. 

Davghters. — When  a  young  woman  be- 
haves to  her  parents  in  a  manner  particularly 
tender  and  respectful,  I  mean  from  principle 
as  well  as  nature,  there  is  nothing  good  and 
gentle  that  may  not  be  expected  from  her,  in 
whatever  condition  she  is  placed.  Of  this  I 
am  so  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  were  I  to  ad- 
vise any  friend  of  mine  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
wife,  I  know  not  whether  my  first  counsel 
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would  not  be,  "  look  out  for  one  distinguished 
bv  her  attention  and  sweetness  to  her  parents." 
The  fund  of  worth  and  affection  indicated  by 
such  behaviour,  joined  to  the  habits  of  duty 
and  consideration  thereby  contracted,  being 
transferred  to  the  married  state,  will  not  fail 
to  render  her  a  mild  and  obliging  companion. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

Whilst  William  Savery  was  abundant  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  of  the  outward 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  upon  Calvary,  he  was  no 
less  full  in  his  testimony  to  the  universality  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  Light  and 
Grace,  and  good  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  with  the  offers  of  salvation.  His  Christi- 
anity was  that  of  Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penington. 
It  embraced  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  all,  and 
the  benefit  of  that  sacrifice  offered  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
obedience  to  its  requirings.  He  believed,  and 
his  heart  was  often  warmed  with  grateful  emo- 
tions in  the  belief,  "  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men."  In  one  of  the  meetings  he  attended 
in  London,  he  spoke  thus  : 

Light  is  come  into  the  world;  but  men 
love  darkness  better  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.'  They  are  not  willing  to  bring 
their  deeds  to  this  glorious  touchstone, — this 
test,  that  would  try  all  manner  of  actions, — 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  everlasting  glory, 
in  which  the  primitive  believers  were  settled, 
and  found  rest.  Here,  from  the  beginning, 
the  church  of  Christ  was  built ;  upon  this  Holy 
of  holies,  and  everlasting  Word  of  Christ  and 
of  God;  speaking,  directing,  teaching,  and 
leading  them  wheresoever  they  should  go.  If 
men  had  abode  under  this,  it  would  have 
taught  them  all  the  same  thing.  It  would 
have  preserved  those  that  have  called  them- 
selves Christians,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  har- 
mony and  uniiy.  It  could  have  made  neither 
rents,  nor  divisions.  It  would  not  have  told 
thee  one  thing,  and  me  another.  But  this  is 
the  language  it  would  have  proclaimed  in  thy 
heart,  and  mine,  '  the  work  of  righteousness  is 
peace,  and  the  effect  thereof,  quietness,  and 
assurance  forever.'  Is  not  this  written  upon 
every  man's  conscience?  I  am  persuaded  it 
is.  I  have  heard  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica declare  this  was  truth.  They  found  in- 
scribed on  their  hearts,  according  to  their  own 
expressions,  '  by  the  finger  of  God's  Spirit, — 
that  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace  ; — and 
the  way  to  be  happy  in  this  present  life,  and 
to  be  eternally  happy  in  the  world  to  come,  is 
to  obey  his  voice, — to  do  those  things  which, 
by  his  law  written  in  them  he  had  made  known 
to  them  they  ougbt  to  do.'  This  Divine  prin- 
ciple 1  desire  more  people  to  come  to, — but 
men  have  been  too  long  bewildered  in  following 
one  anotber  in  darkness  and  confusion." 

This  doctrine,  as  "  Christ  witbin  the  hope  of 
glory,"  was  abundantly  preached  by  our  early 
Friends.  How  it  was  held  and  enforced  by 
George  Fox,  we  have  set  forth  in  the  following 
narrative,  given  by  an  ancient  woman. 


"  Now,  Friends,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was 
first  convinced.  1  was  a  young  lass  at  that 
time,  and  lived  in  Dorsetshire,  when  George 
Fox  came  to  that  county  ;  and  he  having  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  to  which  the  people  gener- 
ally flocked,  I  went  among  the  rest;  and  on 
my  going  along  the  road,  this  query  arose  in 
my  mind  :  '  What  is  that  I  feel  which  con- 
demneth  me  when  I  do  evil,  and  justifieth  me 
when  I  do  well  ?  What  is  iiV  In  this  state  I 
went  to  the  meeting.  It  was  a  large  gather- 
ing, and  George  Fox  rose  up  with  these  words  : 
'  Who  art  thou  that  queriest  in  thy  mind,  what 
is  it  which  I  feel,  which  condemneth  me  when 
I  do  evil,  and  justifieth  me  when  I  do  well?  I 
will  tell  thee  what  it  is.  Lo !  He  that  formeth 
the  mountains  and  createlh  the  wind,  and  de- 
clareth  unto  man  what  are  his  thoughts  ;  that 
maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and  treadeth 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  It  is  He  by 
his  Spirit  that  condemneth  thee  for  evil,  and 
justifieth  thee  when  thou  dost  well.  Keep  un- 
der its  dictates,  and  it  will  be  thy  preserver  to 
the  end.' "  After  narrating  this,  the  aged 
Friend  was  enabled  to  add,  "  It  was  the  truth, 
the  very  truth,  and  I  have  never  departed  from 
it"      ;-,      .  •  -  ;l*WW 

On  the  30th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1650, 
George  Fox  was  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Derby,  for  his  faithfulness  to 
apprehended  duty.  Whilst  he  was  in  confine- 
ment, a  trooper  being  in  the  Parish  steeple- 
house  listening  to  the  priest,  heard  a  voice 
within  him  saying,  "Dost  thou  not  know  that 
my  servant  is  in  prison?  Go  to  him  for  di- 
rection." He  went  to  see  George,  who  spake 
to  his  condition,  so  that  his  spiritual  under- 
standing was  opened,  and  he  made  sensible  of 
the  Lord's  mercy.  The  substance  of  the  ser- 
mon was,  "  That  which  shows  thee  thy  sins, 
and  troubles  thee  for  them,  will  show  thee  his 
salvation.  For  he  that  shows  a  man  his  sin, 
is  the  same  that  takes  it  away." 

William  Savery  was  an  active,  energetic 
labourer  in  whatever  his  Master  called  him  lo. 
He  said,  "  In  the  Lord's  house  there  is  no 
room  for  the  slothful  ;"  and  his  actions  mani- 
fested that  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

He  was  in  person  about  5  feet  9  or  10 
inches  in  height,  was  of  a  firm  make,  and  for 
one  inclining  to  corpulency,  had  a  good  figure. 
His  features  were  comely,  and  although  his 
complexion  was  not  fair,  it  was  good  and 
healthy.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  usu- 
ally placid,  and  when  he  was  sitting  in  silence, 
in  meeting,  or  the  social  circle,  it  was  dignified 
and  sedate.  But  when  in  conversation,  his 
countenance  would  often  suddenly  brighten  up, 
and  a  smile  the  most  benignant  and  attractive 
would  play  over  it. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  worldly  business, — 
liberal  in  administerinir  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy  as  far  as  was  in  his  power, — and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  his  various  religious 
duties.  In  1802  and  1803,  in  both  which 
years  Philadelphia  had  slight  visitations  of 
pestilential  lever,  he  devoted  himself  to  visiting 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  being  deeply  affect- 
ed with  their  sufferings,  he  was  enabled  to 


sympathize  with  them,  and  minister  to  them 
at  seasons  comfort  and  consolation. 

Whilst  his  bodily  health  was  declining,  he 
did  not  complain,  but  continued  attending  to 
his  outward  business,  with  quiet  cheerfulness. 
He  found  himself  constrained  to  declare  in 
some  of  the  last  public  meetings  he  attended,  ' 
that  his  time  on  earth  would  not  be  long,  but  1 
signified  in  an  animating  view  of  a  blessed  im.  | 
mortality,  that  it  mattered  not  how  short  it 
might  be,  if  heavenly  rest  was  attained. 

When  unable  to  attend  meetings,  he  at  ong 
time  appeared  anxious  to  get  there,  that  he  t 
might  have  the  opportunity  once  more  to  warn  | 
the  aged  who  had  got  into  the  earth,  and  the 
youth  who  had  got  into  the  air. 

The  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  was  with  him 
to  the  close,  leading  him  in  a  low,  humble  I 
path,  wherein  all  earthly  dependence  wag 
shaken.  His  labours  in  the  ministry, — the  fa- 
voured seasons  he  had  witnessed, — the  services 
his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  perform  in  the 
church, — were  not  now  his  stay  and  support. 
"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  I  was  once  strong  for 
the  work,  but  now  I  am  a  child,  brought  back 
to  my  horn  book,  and  have  nothing  to  trust  to 
but  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  my  Sa- 
viour." Thus  leaning  on  the  Christian's  un- ] 
failing  support,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  his 
close,  and  in  the  fresh  feeling  of  inward  com- 
fort,  he  exclaimed,  "  Glory  to  God  !"  A  short 
time  after  thus  expressing  himself,  he  quietly 
passed  away,  leaving  to  survivors  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  dedication  and  humility.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1604. 

In  the  year  1727,  a  lad  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age  who  resided  at  New  Mil  ford,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  passing  under  much  inward 
trouble  for  his  sins.  He  had  been  divinely 
favoured  in  early  youth,  but  not  giving  heed 
to  the  Light  of  the  Lord  Jesus  inwardly  mani- 
fested to  preserve  from  sin,  he  became  fond  of 
vain  company  and  earthly  delights,  and  gave 
way  thereto,  until  he  lost  his  good  estate.  He 
was  often  reproved  for  his  sins,  and  became 
so  distressed  because  of  his  condition,  that  he 
fell  into  despair,  and  wished  that  he  might  die. 
All  this  time  he  did  not  forsake  his  evil  habits, 
and  concluded  it  was  too  late  to  return,  that 
he  might  repent,  and  live.  One  day  he  con- 
cluded, that  he  should  be  a  disgrace  to  his  re- 
lations if  he  remained  at  home,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  native  land,  and  go  where 
he  should  not  be  known.  That  very  day, — a 
day  of  the  deepest  affliction  and  distress  he  had 
ever  known, — he  heard,  as  he  followed  his 
plough,  a  still,  small  voice,  saying  in  his  soul, 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
from  all  sin."  Not  w  illing  to  receive  the  con- 
solatory declaration,  he  replied,  "  It  is  too 
late;  there  has  been  a  day  wherein  I  might 
have  been  cleansed;  but,  alas!  I  have  let  it 
pass  over  my  head  forever."  In  the  course 
of  some  minutes  after,  as  he  was  musing  whi- 
ther he  should  flee,  the  same  words  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  took  greater  hold  of  his 
thoughts  than  at  first.  Still,  after  a  time, 
deeming  himself  lost,  he  once  more  returned 
to  his  meditation  on  the  place  he  should  go  to, 
and  his  anguish  increasing  he  stopped  plough- 
ing. Now,  with  great  power  and  authority, 
the  language  was  a  third  time  uttered,  "  The 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  A  change  took  place  in  his 
feelings,  faith  awakened  in  his  heart, — and  he 
thought,  "  If  all  sin,  why  not  mine?"  Joyful 
emotions  stirred  within  him  ;  he  saw  there  was 
6iill  mercy  for  him,  and  penitent  and  tendered, 
a  stream  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  arose  in 
his  heart.  Now,  through  Divine  mercy,  trust- 
ing in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bowing  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  he  was  enabled  to  press  after 
holiness  along  the  narrow  path  of  self-denial. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

HUMAN  INFLUENCE. 

BY  MARIE  ROSEAU. 

Oh  !  deem  not  thou  canst  lightly  err, 

And  none  must  bear  its  weight  but  thee: 

There's  none  on  earth  who  stand  alone, 
None  so  devoid  of  sympathy, 

But  that  each  fault  will  wing  a  dart 

To  pierce  some  gentle  feeling  heart. 

Oh  !  say  not  that  no  sin  of  thine 

Will  cause  another,  weaker  one, 
To  fall  or  stumble  by  the  way, — 

By  following  thee  his  soul  undone, — 
Drawn  to  the  very  depths  of  shame  : 
Then  on  whose  head  shall  rest  the  blame  7 

Oh  !  say  not  thou  art  far  too  weak 
To  help  some  brother  poor  and  frail, 

Whose  footsteps  falter  by  the  way, — 

Whose  burthened  strength  begins  to  fail— 

Thy  words  of  hope  may  soothe  his  grief, 

Thy  hand,  though  weak,  may  bring  relief. 

Perchance  some  weary  spirit  mourns, 

In  bitterness  of  grief  e'en  now, 
That  thus  in  bonds,  by  error  wrought, 

So  strong  a  soul  as  thine  should  bow- 
That  thou,  of  all  the  world  shouldst  stray 
From  wisdom's  straight  and  pleasant  way. 

Perchance  e'en  now  thy  many  faults 
Stand  in  some  wand'ring  brother's  road, 

That  but  for  thee  his  feet  would  tread, 
The  path  of  wisdom  and  of  God — 

Who,  but  for  thee,  or  for  thy  sin, 

A  victor's  glorious  crown  might  win. 

Oh  !  none  there  arc  whose  deeds  and  words 
May  not  exert  an  influence  wide, 

There  is  no  man  who  hath  not  strength 
Some  wand'rer  from  the  way  to  guide  : 

No  voice  with  tones  too  weak  to  bless 

Some  hapless  brother  in  distress. 


Selected. 

OUR  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  PHEBE  CAREY. 

Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof, 
Where  the  apple  boughs  could  almost  cast 

Their  fruitage  on  its  roof ; 
And  the  cherry  trees  so  near  it  grew 

That,  when  awake  I've  lain 
In  the  lonesome  nights,  I've  heard  the  limbs 

As  they  cracked  against  the  pane; 
And  those  orchard  trees — O  those  orchard  trees! 

I've  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  br.eeze. 

The  sweet  briar  under  the  window  sill, 

Which  the  early  birds  made  glad. 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence, 

Were  all  the  flowers  we  had. 
I've  looked  at  many  a  flower  since  then, 

Exotics  rich  and  rare, 
That  in  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 


But  not  to  me  so  fair ; 
For  those  roses  bright — those  roses  bright — 

I've  twined  them  with  my  sister's  locks, 
That  are  lain  in  the  dust  from  sight. 

We  had  a  well — a  deep  old  well — 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry, 
And  the  cool  drops  down  from  the  mossy  stones 

Were  falling  constantly; 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet, 

As  that  in  my  little  cup, 
Drawn  from  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep 

Which  my  father's  hand  set  up : 
And  that  deep  old  well — O  that  deep  old  well ! — 

I  remember  yet  the  plashing  sound 
Of  the  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 
Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 

Where  my  mother's  voice  was  always  kind, 
And  her  smile  was  always  sweet; 

And  there  I've  sat  on  my  father's  knee, 
And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow, 

With  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair- 
That  hair  is  silver  now  ! 

But  that  broad  hearth's  light — O  that  broad  hearth's 
light ! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile, 
They  are  in  my  heart  to  night. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Concluded  from  page  254.) 

The  insinuations  contained  in  the  foregoing 
extract  respecting  the  part  which  Penn  acted 
in  public  life,  deserve  examination.  In  one  of 
his  chief  accusations,  Macaulay  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  dealt  unfairly.  Happily  for 
the  reputation  of  Penn,  he  was  subject  in  his 
lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his  defamers,  to 
many  severe  proofs  of  his  integrity,  and  came 
triumphantly  out  of  them  all. 

The  dethronement  and  exile  of  James  IF., 
rendered  the  personal  friends  of  that  monarch 
objects  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike,  and 
exposed  Penn  among  others  to  a  severe  scruti- 
ny into  his  past  conduct.  On  the  day  preced- 
ing ihe  flight  of  the  king,  William  Penn  was 
called  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  there  examined.  He  boldly  avowed  his 
attachment  to  the  king,  who  he  said,  had  al- 
ways been  his  friend,  and  his  father's  friend, 
and  that  he  did  ever  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
influence  him  to  his  true  interest."  Although 
nothing  appeared  against  him,  he  was  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  term. 

When  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Easter  term  (1689), — "  after  wait- 
ing a  considerable  time,"  says  Clarkson,  "  not 
one  person  could  be  produced  against  him. 
Not  one  person  could  be  found  who  would 
either  say,  that  he  was  a  Papist,  or  Jesuit,  or 
who  would  even  try  to  prove  that  he  had  aided 
in  any  manner  the  late  king  in  an  attempt 
either  to  establish  Popery  or  arbitrary  power." 
And  he  was  accordingly  discharged. 

It  is  incredible,  if  the  charges  made  against 
Penn  respecting  his  participation  in  the  odious 
transaction  with  the  young  women  at  Taun- 
ton, had  been  as  represented  by  Macaulay, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  brought  against 
him,  in  this  hour  of  triumph  of  the  enemies  of 
King  James,  when  all  who  had  shared  in  the 


oppressive  acts  of  that  monnrch,  and  had  not 
turned  traitors,  were  the  objects  of  popular 
abhorrence. 

The  next  year  (1690),  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  holding  trai- 
torous correspondence  with  James.  He  ap- 
pealed to  King  William  in  person,  and  after 
undergoing  an  examination  of  two  hours,  in 
which  he  avowed  his  personal  attachment  to 
the  exiled  monarch,  and  in  which  no  shadow 
of  guilt  was  fastened  on  him,  was  again  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large.  In  the  same  sear  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  an  expected  invasion  of  the 
French,  he  was  included  in  a  proclamation  for 
arresting  numerous  suspected  persons,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  tried  at  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  honourably  ac- 
quitted, as  there  was  nothing  proved  against 
him. 

William  Fuller,  a  man  respecting  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  afterwards  resolved,  that 
he  was  "a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a 
false  accuser,"  soon  after  brought  an  accusa- 
tion against  him  upon  oath  ;  and  to  avoid  these 
continued  persecutions  VVilliam  Penn  confined 
himself  closely  to  his  house  in  London,  and  re- 
ma  i ned  i n  close  reti remenl  for  nea rl y  t h ree  yea  rs, 
at  the  endof  which  time  through  the  interference 
of  several  noblemen,  he  had  a  hearing  before 
the  king,  and  was  finally  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  incredible  that  William  Perm 
could  have  passed  through  these  severe  ordeals 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  did,  had  the  asper- 
sions of  Macaulay  been  founded  in  truth  ;  and 
we  do  not  fear  to  pronounce,  that  if  it  were 
possible  now  to  institute  as  severe  a  scrutiny 
into  his  conduct,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

It  requires  great  caution  and  discrimination  in 
a  historian  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  inval- 
uable aid  to  the  writing  of  true  history — con- 
temporary evidence.  Authentic  papers  pos- 
sessing intrinsic  authority,  have  corrected 
many  an  ancient  error,  and  thrown  new  light 
on  obscure  passages,  and  on  the  characters  of 
men  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence,— the  private  journals  of  the  times,  that 
are  in  truth,  but  the  echo  of  the  transitory 
rumours  of  the  day,  entitled  to  no  more 
weight  than  the  hasty  paragraphs  of  a  news- 
paper reporter.  The  eagerness  for  novelty, 
and  the  desire  to  be  original  may,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  historian,  give  to  the  mere  idle  gossip- 
ings  of  such  men  as  Burnet  and  VValpole,  an 
authority  and  importance  altogether  unde- 
served. And  thus  it  is,  that  when  these  mere 
dictums  of  prejudiced  men  are  received  as 
authority,  and  begin  to  pass  into  grave  works 
of  history  for  authentic  evidence,  there  is 
almost  always  room  for  suspicion  and  a  neces- 
sity for  correction.  Is  it  not  evident  that  our 
author  has  trusted  too  much  to  sources  of  this 
kind,  in  forming  his  opinions  of  the  historical 
characters  whom  he  has  passed  in  review  ? 

Our  historian  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  the 
family  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  allowing 
him  the  use  of  the  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts collected  by  Sir  James  for  his  History 
of  England.  That  great  man  had  access  to 
the  same  sources  of  information  as  Macaulay, 
respecting  the  public  and  private  character  of 
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William  Penn,  whom  he  thus  describes.  How 
full  of  the  calm  and  philosophical  wisdom 
which  distinguishes  all  that  Sir  James  has 
written,  is  the  description!  "  That  strain  1 
heard  reus  of  a  higher  mood." 

"  This  admirable  person,"  says  he,  "  had 
employed  his  great  abilities  in  support  of  civil, 
as  well  as  of  religious  liberty,  and  had  both 
acted  and  suffered  for  them  under  Charles  II. 
Even  if  he  had  not  founded  the  commonweahh 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  everlasting  memorial 
of  his  love  of  freedom,  his  actions  and  his 
writings  in  England  would  have  absolved  him 
from  the  charge  of  intending  to  betray  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  the 
friend  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  intercede  through  his  friends  at  court 
for  the  persecuted.  An  absence  of  two  years 
in  America,  and  the  occupation  of  his  mind, 
had  probably  lessened  his  connexion  with 
English  politicians,  and  rendered  him  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  that  prince  with  favour,  and  hopes 
of  indulgence  to  his  suffering  brethren  were 
early  held  out  to  him.  He  was  soon  admitted 
to  terms  of  apparent  intimacy,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  such  influence  that  two  hun- 
dred suppliants  were  often  seen  at  his  gate  im- 
ploring his  intercession  with  the  king.  That 
it  really  was  great,  appears  from  his  obtaining 
a  promise  of  pardon  for  his  friend  Mr.  Locke, 
which  that  illustrious  man  declined,  because 
he  thought  that  the  acceptance  would  have 
been  a  confession  of  criminality.  He  appears 
in  1679,  by  his  influence  on  James,  when  in 
Scotland,  to  have  obtained  the  release  of  all 
the  Scotch  Quakers  who  were  imprisoned  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  release  of  many  hundred  Qua- 
ker prisoners  in  England,  as  well  as  letters 
from  Lord  Sunderland  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
in  England  for  favour  to  his  persuasion,  seve- 
ral months  before  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence. It  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be 
gained  over  by  this  power  of  doing  good. 
The  very  occupations  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged brought  daily  before  his  mind  the  gene- 
ral evils  of  intolerance,  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  own  unfortunate  brethren.  Though  well 
stored  with  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge, 
he  was  unpractised  in  the  wiles  of  courts;  and 
his  education  had  not  trained  him  to  dread  the 
violation  of  principle  so  much  as  the  infliction 
of  suffering.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
believed  the  king's  object  to  be  universal 
liberty  in  religion  and  nothing  further.  His 
own  sincere  piety  taught  him  to  consider  re- 
ligious liberty  as  unspeakably  the  highest  of 
human  privileges;  and  he  was  too  just  not  to 
be  desirous  of  bestowing  on  all  other  men, 
that  which  he  most  earnestly  sought  for  him- 
self. He  who  refused  to  employ  force  in  the 
most  just  defence,  fell  a  singular  abhorrence 
of  its  exertion  to  prevent  good  men  from  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

"  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  motives  which 
led  this  excellent  man  to  lend  himself  to  the 
measures  of  the  king.  Compassion,  friendship, 
liberality,  and  toleration,  led  him  to  support  n 
system  ofwhich  the  success  would  have  undone 
his  country,  and  afforded  a  remarkable  pioof 
that  in  the  complicated  combinations  of  politi- 


cal morality,  a  virtue  misplaced  may  produce 
as  much  immediate  mischief  as  a  vice." — 
Hist  of  Revolution,  page  289. 

The  history  of  William  Penn's  political  life 
and  of  his  influence  upon  the  measures  and 
conduct  of  James,  is  yet  unwritten.  Should 
the  materials  for  writing  it,  ever  be  collected 
and  arranged,  they  may  show. that  it  was  an 
example  not  of  misplaced  virtue,  producing  as 
much  immediate  mischief  as  vice,  but  of  the 
gentle  yet  powerful  influences  of  a  wise  and 
upright  man  in  moderating  the  counsels  he 
could  not  change,  and  in  staying  calamities 
he  could  not  avert.  The  world  may  yet  con- 
fess what  we  do  not  doubt  is  true,  that  many 
of  the  good  and  none  of  the  evil  actions  of  the 
bigoied  and  misguided  James,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  obtained  over  his  mind 
by  the  plain-spoken  and  unpensioned  Quaker. 

The  True  Communion. 

1689.  "This  summer  the  Lord  was  exceeding 
good  to  me,  and  often  appeared  to  me  in  an 
abundant  manner,  in  the  renewings  of  his 
everlasting  love  to  my  soul.  This  greatly 
engaged  me  to  walk  in  humility  and  faithful- 
ness before  him,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to 
make  known  to  me,  visiting  me  from  season 
to  season  for  the  renewing  of  my  strength  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  I  had  been  remiss,  speaking 
to  me  in  his  still  small  voice,  as  a  word  behind 
me,  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it,  if  I 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  who  speak- 
eih  peace  to  his  people,  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  folly.  He  watcheth  over  me  con- 
tinually for  good,  so  that  my  heart  hath  been 
often  broken  and  tendered  in  a  sense  of  his 
love,  to  my  exceeding  comfort,  and  the 
strengthening  my  faith  and  hope.  This  is  my 
rejoicing,  which  I  cannot  but  commemorate 
and  mention  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  faithfulness,  to  feel 
his  presence  near  them.  When  I  have  been 
walking  in  the  fields,  and  in  my  shop  and 
business;  yea,  on  the  highway,  and  on  my 
bed,  as  I  have  retired  to  the  Lord,  how  hath 
my  heart  been  broken  and  tendered  before 
him  in  a  sense  of  his  love  many  a  time.  I 
cannot  but  recommend  silence  and  retirement, 
whether  in  meetings  or  out  of  meetings,  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  and  enjoy  his  presence,  as 
the  greatest  good,  and  highest  attainment  we 
are  capable  of  in  this  lile;  and  which  I  hope, 
though  the  everlasting  mercy  of  my  God,  I 
shall  never  forget,  but  prize  above  my  chief 
joy.  To  have  bread  in  one's  own  house,  and 
water  in  one's  own  cistern,  the  rejoicing  in 
one's  self  and  not  in  another,  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  all  this  world  can  afford,  being  the 
joy  with  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermed- 
dle ;  the  white  stone  and  new  name,  which 
none  knows,  save  he  that  hath  it." 

1692.  "  I  went  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London,  in  the  Third  month,  where  I  had  not 
been  for  above  sixteen  years.  A  brave  time 
we  had  together,  the  presence  of  the  Lord  be- 
ing eminently  manifested  among  us,  could  my 
soul  say  ;  especially  at  the  general  meeting  at 
Wheeler  street,  the  most  solemn  that  ever  I 
was  in.  It  was  as  if  the  glory  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  excellency  of  Cartnel  had  been  given 


unto  it;  of  which,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  I  had  a  share,  to  my  exceeding  comfort 
and  refreshment,  which  made  me  in  love  with 
Yearly  Meetings  ever  since  ;  so  that  I  may  say 
it  was  a  time  of  love,  many  brave  friends  of  the 
ministry  being  there.  After  which  we  return- 
ed home  in  great  satisfaction,  as  with  our 
sheaves  in  our  bosoms  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord 
forever." — Whiting' 's  Memoirs. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Riches— Reforms. 

The  desire  to  grow  rich  suddenly,  which 
draws  so  many  into  ruinous  enterprises,  is  a 
prevailing  characteristic  of  our  age  and  nation. 
When  one  looks  at  the  woes  which  so  many 
of  our  race  appear  to  suffer,  in  the  midst  of  a 
land  upon  which  a  beneficent  heavenly  Parent 
has  poured  such  innumerable  blessings,  feelings 
of  sadness  are  often  produced,  and  the  question 
arises,  How  are  these  evils  to  be  corrected  ? 
Thousands  suffer  for  want  of  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  a  far  greater  multitude  ar^ 
enduring  more  or  less  anxiety  from  being  un- 
able to  gratify  imaginary  wants.  To  learn  to 
be  content  with  such  comforts  as  can  be  attain- 
ed in  connection  with  that  Christian  quietude 
of  mind  which  is  "the  foretaste  of  heaven," 
is  the  summit  of  sublunary  happiness.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  poorest 
of  our  fellow-creatures  could  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, without  such  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
solicitude  as  many  of  them  now  suffer. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  young  per- 
sons, in  the  middle  rank,  in  regard  to  this 
world's  goods,  could  start  in  a  comfortable 
business,  without  such  difficulties, — such  pecu- 
niary risk, — such  mental  torture, — as  very 
many  of  them  now  undergo;  and  it  is  also 
desirable  that  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  chase  for  wealth, — who  are  yearly 
amassing  thousands  beyond  the  wants  of  ra- 
tional beings,  should  regard  themselves  as 
only  holding  their  riches  in  trust  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow- beings. 

Different  schemes  have  been  devised  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  our  race,  to  raise  the 
degraded,  and  bring  down  the  lofty  from  their 
seats  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  all  piove 
ineffectual,  until  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  becomes  more  generally  established  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Our  fellow-beings  who 
are  engaged  in  moral  or  political  leforms,  are 
asking  us  from  every  quarter  to  come  to  their 
assi-tance.  They  tell  us  that  certain  objects 
which  are  dear  to  our  hearts, — objects  of  our 
solicitude,  or  it  may  be,  of  our  prayers,  would 
be  immediately  accomplished  if  mankind  would 
but  embrace  their  measures;  and  upon  our 
refusal  to  co-operate  actively  with  them,  we 
are  looked  upon  as  inconsistent,  perhaps  even 
denounced  as  hypocritical.  Alas  !  these  are 
our  fellow-creatures,  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  behold  the  miseries  which  afflict 
mankind,  their  hearts  have  been  touched. — it 
may  be,  in  some  instances,  divinely  touched, — 
to  feel  for  the  multiplied  woes  of  humanity, 
but  the  remedy,  the  only  infallible  remedy  to 
bring  peace  and  happiness  to  the  distressed 
and  oppressed,  seems  hidden  from  their  mental 
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vision.  To  some  extent  I  sympathize  wilh 
them.  Wilh  those  among,  them  who  are 
sincere,  I  could  rejoice  in  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  their  labours  of  love.  What  may  be  the 
result  of  these  extended  works  of  intellect  and 
zeal  must  be  left  for  time  to  discover.  Although 
the  unobtrusive  quietude  which  the  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb  among  us  are  now  called 
to  observe,  may  not  appear  likely  soon  to  bring 
about  any  thing  of  consequence,  in  advancing 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  earth, 
we  must  wait  in  patience.  It  was  the  admo- 
nition of  our  blessed  Lord  when  speaking  to 
his  immediate  disciples,  of  a  lime  when  great 
events  should  take  place  in  the  world,  "  In 
your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls :"  patiently 
to  await  the  command  to  go  forward,  seems  to 
be  most  impressively  the  duty  of  the  disciples 
at  this  day.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
"  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,"  or  "  Lo  !  he  is  there," 
was  so  frequently  sounded  from  every  quar- 
ter, or  sounded  with  greater  assurance.  The 
Christian  world  is  full  of  good  works,  (if  glit- 
tering displays  of  charity  do  not  deceive,)  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  are  relying 
upon  some  idea  of  merit  from  those  deeds  as 
their  passport  to  heaven. 

 n. 


From  ihe  North  American  &.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Fourth  month 
(April),  1849. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  Fourth 
month  for  this  meridian  and  latitude  is,  for  a 
series  of  years,  51  4-57  degrees,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  the  month  just  closed  was  51  1-20, 
being  a  small  fraction  only  colder  than  the  mean 
of  many  years.  During  the  fore  part  of  the 
month  the  weather  was  remarkably  line,  wester- 
ly winds  prevailing  from  the  1st  to  the  17th,  in- 
clusive, but  one  day  is  marked  as  cloudy,  and  on 
one  other  day  some  rain  fell.  The  mornings 
of  the  15lh  and  16ih  were  cold,  the  mercury 
being  at  27  at  sunrise,  and  ice  remaining  in 
the  gutters  nearly  all  day;  yet  the  cold  was 
more  severe  both  north  and  south  of  us.  A 
friend  writing  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  says  : 
"  The  mercury  was  84  on  the  13th,  29  on  the 
14th,  and  20  on  the  15th  ;  the  apple  and  peach 
trees  are  in  bloom."  Throughout  the  Southern 
States,  including  Florida,  the  frost  was  severe; 
cotton  was  destroyed  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
was  replanted  ;  other  crops,  as  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  fruit,  are  said  lo  have  been  much  in- 
jured, or  destroyed  in  portions  of  the  South. 
In  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  a  man  is  said  to  have  pe- 
rished with  the  cold. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  a  snow-storm 
came  on  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  with 
increased  severity  during  the  evening  and  part 
of  the  night ;  a  strong  wind  blew  at  the  time 
from  the  west,  and  this  with  a  temperature  of 
36  constituted  one  of  the  most  severe  storms 
of  ihe  past  season.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  the  snow  was  about  4  inches  deep  on  the 
roofs  in  town,  but  had  nearly  disappeared  by 
evening.  Much  of  ihe  latter  part  of  the  month 
has  been  cloudy,  cold,  and  cheerless,  with  fre- 
quent drizzly  rain.  The  wind,  and  the  lower 
clouds  have  generally  moved  from  the  north 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  when  these  clouds 


have  been  sufficiently  broken  to  see  beyond 
them,  an  upper  stratum  of  fair  weather  clouds 
has  been  apparent,  moving  from  the  S.  W. 
This  appearance  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  electrical  phenomena;  com- 
ing from  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  these 
clouds  are  often  of  very  different  temperature, 
as  well  as  different  electric  condition  ;  and 
when,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
brought  together,  electricity  is  evolved,  and  a 
tempest  ensues  ;  condensation  takes  place,  and 
rain  falls.  However,  more  frequently  one 
stratum  of  clouds,  from  its  greater  specific 
levily,  is  borne  far  above  the  other,  and  no 
such  conlact  takes  place. 

Vegetation  was  rapid  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  and  though  checked,  and  some 
of  the  less  hardy  leaves  and  blossoms  scathed 
by  the  severe  frosts,  their  beauty  is  already 
nearly  restored  ;  and  as  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  was  scarcely  below  the  average, 
it  is  probable  that  Flora  will  wear  a  robe  not 
less  comely  than  is  her  wont,  on  this,  her  natal 
day. 

The  American  Larches,  pinus  microcarpa, 
(Hacmaiack  of  the  North,)  in  Independence 
Square,  have  assumed  the  most  lively  green  ; 
its  radiating  tufis  of  linear  leaves  give  to  this 
tree  an  evergreen  look,  while  its  hardy  cha- 
racter, graceful  form,  and  early  foliage,  en- 
title it  to  a  high  place  in  our  regard. 

The  same  square  contains  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  exotics,  {Paulina  lmperiulis)  presented 
to  the  city  some  four  years  since,  and  planted 
in  the  several  public  squares.  This  tree  seems 
hardy,  and  in  rapidity  of  growth  resembles 
its  fellow  countryman,  the  Alanthus,  so  com- 
mon in  our  streets ;  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
importation  from  Japan,  and  matured  its  seeds 
in  Europe  for  ihe  first  time,  I  think,  so  lately 
as  five  or  six  years  ago;  and  yet,  the  speci- 
men alluded  to  has  a  fine  cluster  of  blossom 
buds  on  its  topmost  branch,  and  if  it  has 
escaped  the  late  frost  we  may  soon  witness  the 
expanding  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  maturing 
of  its  seeds  the  present  season.  In  Washing- 
ton Square,  the  double  flowering  cherry  is  fast 
crowning  itself  with  white,  and  the  red-bud  is 
putting  on  its  covering  of  purple. 

By  our  daily  record  it  appears  that — 

From  the  1st  to  the  6th  the  weather  was 
fair,  with  a  south  and  west  wind — some  ice  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  ;  highest  mid-day  tem- 
perature 64. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  still  fair;  mercury  at 
70  at  mid-day,  apricot  in  bloom.  Wind 
westerly. 

The  9th  was  hazy  in  the  morning,  clear  p. 
m.  Wind  N.  W.  in  the  morning,  and  veered 
to  the  S.  at  2  p.  m.  ;  thermometer  52  and  62. 

The  lOih  was  overcast,  with  some  rain, 
the  first  this  month.  Wind  changed  from  N. 
to  S.;  thermometer  46  and  58. 

From  the  11th  to  the  14th,  inclusive,  was 
fair.  Wind  N.  and  W. ;  thermometer  from 
42  to  49  at  sunrise,  and  from  48  to  70  at  noon. 
Snow  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  14th. 

The  15th  was  clear  but  cold,  with  a  west 
wind;  thermometer  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  40 
only  at  noon.  Good  sleighing  at  Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

The  16th  and  17th  were  still  cold;  ther- 


mometer 27  and  32  only  at  sunrise,  and  42 
and  55  at  p.  m.    Wind  westerly. 

There  was  some  rain  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  with  a  S.  wind.  P.  M.  wind  veered  to 
the  W.,  with  snow,  increasing  towards  evening 
to  a  severe  storm  ;  thermometer  45  at  sunrise, 
but  fell  to  36  at  2  p.  sr. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  cold.  Ther- 
mometer at  29  only,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  four  inches  of  snow  ;  on  the  earth  not 
much  remained.    Wind  N.  W. 

The  20th  and  21sl  were  fine  pleasant  days, 
with  a  S.  W.  wind  ;  thermometer  40  and  34 
at  sunrise,  and  50  and  54  at  2  p.  sr. 

From  the  22d  to  the  28th,  inclusive,  there 
was  not  one  fair  day.  A  N.  E.  wind  prevailed, 
with  slight  drizzly  rain,  allernalely  wilh  huge 
floating  clouds  and  transient  sunshine.  The 
morning  temperature  varied  from  46  to  56, 
and  the  afternoon  from  54  to  67. 

The  29th  was  fair  and  pleasant,  but  cool  ; 
thermometer  53  to  64.    Wind  N. 

The  30th  was  clear  and  cool  in  the  a.  sr., 
with  a  west  wind,  which  changed  to  S.  E.,  and 
the  thermometer  rose  from  44  at  sunrise  to  70 
at  2  p.  sr. 

We  have  put  down  20  days  as  clear,  and  8 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  6  davs,  and 
snow  on  l2.  The  whole  quantity  of  rain  and 
snow  for  the  month,  as  observed  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  was  If  inches. 

The  highest  temperature  of  the  month  was 
70,  the  lowest  27,  and  the  mean,  as  given 
above,  was  51|.  P.  S. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  1st,  1849. 

P.  S. — In  our  review  of  last  month,  the  31st 
day  was,  without  Gregorian,  or  other  sufficient 
authority,  stricken  from  the  calendar.  Ii  was 
well  entitled  to  notice,  as  the  warmest  day  of 
the  month  ;  still,  the  average  temperature,  as 
given  for  the  monlh,  would  have  varied  but 
a  small  fraction  by  its  insertion. 

The  Great  Bridge  at  Wheeling,  Va. — The 
people  of  Wheeling  are  going  on  rapidly  with 
the  construction  of  their  vast  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river,  the  span  of  which  will  be  1010 
feet,  and  its  height  above  low  water  97  feet, 
to  avoid  obstructing  the  steamboats.  It  will 
cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Emancipation  in  Missouri. — The  St.  Louis 
New  Era,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  anti-. 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  slave  Slates,  says  : 
"  In  our  own  State  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
but  that  this  great  question  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  slavery  will  soon  be  made,  and  will 
have  to  be  met." 

Queer  Property. — A  New  Orleans  paper 
advertises  for  sale  one  "undivided  half  of  a 
negro." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  5,  1849. 


In  the  brief  notice  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
last  week's  number,  we  accidentally  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  proposition  coming  from  our 
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brethren  of  New  York  for  a  conference  of 
committees  from  the  different  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  assemble  in  the  Seventh  month  next,  in 
Baltimore,  obtained  the  solid  consideration  of 
the  meeting,  but  way  did  not  open  to  move  in 
the  matter. 


A  Friend  residing  at  some  distance  inquires, 
"  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  something  of  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting?  I  always  feel  in- 
terested in  hearing  how  they  got  on  ;  there 
seems  a  blank  in  '  The  Friend,'  when  we 
hear  but  one  side." 

Women's  meeting  we  understand  was  large, 
and  held  with  much  solemnity  and  weight. 
The  proportion  of  young  women  was  as  great 
as  usual,  and  their  general  appearance  and  de- 
portment gave  comfort  to  their  elder  Friends. 
When  the  queries  and  answers  were  read, 
much  appropriate  counsel  was  communicated, 
inciting  the  members  to  increased  laithfulness, 
and  to  examine  scrupulously  into  their  moiives 
to  action,  and  the  standard  by  which  they 
were  governed  in  their  habits  of  living;  and 
the  young  people  were  cautioned  against  the 
influences  of  the  fashions  of  a'  corrupt  world 
around  them,  and  lightly  esteeming  the  Chris- 
tian testimonies  which  substantial  Friends  have 
from  the  beginning  felt  religiously  bound  to 
support. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
sent  by  the  Men's  meeting  were  very  accept- 
able and  interesting,  introducing  them  into 
sympathy  with  their  brethren  in  the  arduous 
duties  which  pertain  to  that  station.  The  re- 
port on  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
New  England  division,  we  are  told,  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest,  and  as  with  a  number  of 
the  brethren,  gave  many  of  them  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  than  they  had  before. 
They  received  and  replied  to  epistles  from  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  they  corres- 
pond ;  and  their  annual  assembly  closed  on 
Sixth-day  afternoon  under  a  feeling  of  as  great 
quietude  and  ingathering  of  spirit,  as  some  of 
them  ever  witnessed;  and  the  prevailing  trust 
and  hope  was,  that  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  was  bringing  them  into  nearer  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  and  with  one  another  in 
Him;  harmony  having  prevailed  throughout 
their  solemnity  ;  which  they  regarded  as  an- 
other favour  from  his  Divine  hand. 


"A  Review  of  the  Causes  and,  Consequences 
of  the  Mexican  War.  By  William  Jay. 
Boston:  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  &  Co.;  Uriah 
Hunt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  M.  W.  Dodd, 
New  York.  1849."—  12mo.  pp.  333. 

We  have  received  a  volume  with  the  fore- 
going title.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
says  :  "  The  Review  has  far  loftier  objects 
than  those  of  an  historical  record.  It  aims  to 
recommend  and  enforce  the  duty  of  preserving 
Peace,  by  exhibiting  the  wickedness,  the  base- 
ness, and  the  calamitous  consequences  of  a 
victorious  War,  effecting  all  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  waged,  It  seeks  to  warn  the  country 
against  that  admiration  of  military  prowess, 
which,  by  degrading  in  the  public  estimation 
the  virtues  which  conduce  to  t lie  happiness 
and  security  of  society,  and  by  fostering  the 


arts  and  passions  which  minister  to  human 
destruction,  is  corrupting  the  morals  and  jeop- 
arding the  liberties  of  the  Republic.  It  strives 
to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  good  for  that 
statesmanship  which  seeks  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  country  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God  ;  while  by  presenting  a  true  portrait  of 
the  patriot,  it  would  fain  afford  some  aid  in 
detecting  spurious  resemblances." 

The  work  commences  with  the  early  efforts 
to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  traces  the 
principal  events  of  the  war  both  in  the  field 
and  the  legislature.  The  concluding  chapter, 
the  37th,  is  on  "  War,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
vention." The  work,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  a  cursory  glance  through  it,  appears  to 
be  ably  executed,  and  it  is  our  intention  here- 
after to  offer  some  selections. 


War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  are  still  pro- 
ducing their  desolating  effects  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  recent 
papers. 

The  late  steamer  brings  intelligence  that 
hostilities  have  recommenced  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia  ;  and  the  Danish  fleet  at- 
tempting to  take  the  fortress  of  Eckernford  were 
defeated,  and  two  of  the  vessels  captured; 
in  this  engagement  about  300  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  A  victory  is  reported  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  Hungarian  forces  over  the 
Austrians,  and  the  latter  to  have  lost  1300 
men.  Brescia,  a  town  in  Austrian  Italy,  hav- 
ing revolted,  after  a  siege  of  8  days,  the  ruins 
of  what  was  once  Brescia,  fell  into  possession 
of  the  Austrians.  Marshal  Reyman  sat  down 
before  the  walls  with  3290  men  and  six  can- 
non. The  terms  of  arrangement  which  he 
offered  not  being  accepted,  he  divided  his  force 
into  five  detachments,  each  of  which  attacked 
one  of  the  gates.  The  artillery  of  the  citadel 
opened  its  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  strug- 
gle was  terrible,  as  each  house  was  taken  by 
assault ;  and  one  account  says,  the  inhabitants 
that  were  in  the  streets,  were  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  houses,  and  those 
not  slain  were  burnt  alive.  The  town,  says 
one  of  the  papers,  being  surrounded  by  the 
Austrians,  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape, 
and  the  carnage  was  immense. —  Rome  though 
quiet,  is  unsettled.  The  Pope  remains  at 
Gaeta.  The  king  of  Naples  was  preparing 
for  an  attack  on  (he  Sicilians,  having  been 
hitherto  restrained  by  an  apprehended  rising 
of  the  Calabrians.  The  people  of  Genoa  have 
gained  a  temporary  triumph,  and  Tuscany  is 
preparing  to  resist  the  further  encroachments 
of  Austria. 

The  cholera  is  making  sad  ravages  amongst 
the  troops  in  the  several  quarters  of  Paris.  It 
is  believed  the  dampness  of  the  weather  has 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

In  Ireland  the  reports  from  the  District  Pojpr 
Law  Inspectors  record  a  volume  of  misery 
most  disspiriting  to  glance  over.  Every  page 
of  this  book  which  is  to  be  laid  before  Par  I  la- 
ment, teems  wiih  evidence  of  the  exemplary 
patience  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  under  suf- 
ferings that  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world.    The  parish  of  Connaught 


is  said  to  be  almost  a  desolation.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  it  is  calculated  is  reduced 
from  12,000  to  6000  ;  and  the  creatures  that 
still  live  and  move  there,  may  be  termed  an 
accumulation  of  dead  and  dying  humanity, 
rather  than  what  is  meant  by  a  population.— 
The  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  died 
with  cholera,  after  an  attack  of  nine  hours 
duration.  The  destitution  and  disease  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  provinces  have  become 
really  alarming;  yet,  says  a  reporter  in  Gal- 
way,  there  is  no  medical  aid;  the  people  are 
left  to  perish  without  food,  without  medicine  ; 
even  a  grave  is  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
Truly  this  is  lamentable  in  a  Christian  land! 

What  a  fearful  picture  does  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  present  I  Would  such  dread- 
ful doings  be  permitted  by  a  merciful  and  be- 
neficent Almighty  Parent,  if  the  Christian 
nations  were  nations  of  sincere,  humble  Chris- 
tians? And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  our 
own  Continent,  what  wickedness  is  prevailing 
and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Private  wrong 
and  debauchery,  prepare  the  way  for  public 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  destruction.  Were 
it  not  for  mercy  still  extended  from  the  Ruler 
of  nations,  what  have  we  to  protect  us  from 
the  lawless  outrages  of  infuriated  mobs.  Our 
neighbours  in  Canada  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
ferment.  May  nothing  be  said  or  done  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales  to  promote  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  misrule.  It  may  spread  like 
fire  into  our  own  borders. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Moses  Frazier,  per  Elizabeth  Haworth, 
Ohio,  $2,  to  33,  vol.  23 ;  Nathan  S.  Martin,  $2,  to  33, 
vol.  23;  Mary  Yerkes,  per  J.  W.  $1,  to  52,  vol.  22; 
Elisha  Stubbs,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  22,  and  for  Richard  Tal- 
bert,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  William  Green,  Barncsville,  O.,  $4, 
vols.  21  and  22. 

Married,  in  Friends'  Meeting-,  Tuckerton,  N.  J., 
Third  month  22d,  Joseph  H.  Cook,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Anna  Pharo,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  26th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet- 

ing,  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Thomas 
Wistar,  of  Abington,  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Foulke,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Salem,  O.,  on  the  28th 
of  Second  month,  last,  of  bronchitis,  after  a  lingering1 
illness  of  more  than  three  years,  Samuel  Oliphant, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings.  When  first  con- 
fined to  his  room  in  the  Eleventh  month  last,  he  told 
a  friend  he  was  entirely  resigned,  and  saw  nothing  in 
his  way,  having  thought  lor  a  year  that  he  should  not 
live  long.  His  cough  becoming  troublesome,  so  that 
he  could  not  lie  down  to  rest  day  or  night,  he  said,  in 
allusion  thereto,  "  I  am  a  poor  afflicted  creature,  but 
I  spend  many  happy  hours,  which  takes  away  half 
my  suffering."  Atone  time  being  so  low  that  his  at- 
tendants tbought  he  could  not  long  survive,  after  giv- 
ing pertinent  counsel  to  some  of  his  children  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  he  added,  "  What  a  happy  thing  it 
is  to  be  ready  to  meet  death  !"  At  another  time  said, 
he  had  seen  more  real  satisfaction  since  sitting  in  his 
chair,  than  in  all  his  life  before.  He  was  not  heard 
to  utter  a  murmur;  and  abiding  in  patience,  when 
the  welcome  messenger  arrived,  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
happy  eternity. 
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AH  communications,  except  those  relating  immedi- 
ately to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

The  name  of  Sarah  Grubb,  formerly  Sarah 
Lynes,  has  long  been  associated,  in  the  minds 
of  many  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  a  character  rarely  equalled,  in  these 
days,  for  Firmness  and  faithfulness  to  the  an- 
cient principles  of  our  profession,  and  to  the 
practices  which  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  those 
principles — for  clearness  of  vision  under  holy 
anointing  to  detect  error  in  the  specious  guise 
of  right, — and  for  courage  and  fearlessness  of 
man,  under  the  puttings  forth  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain of  the  host,  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  expose  his  places  of  ambush. 
Closely  united  in  spirit  to  such  soldiers  of  the 
Lamb's  army  as  John  Barclay,  and  Thomas 
Shillitoe,  and  Daniel  Wheeler,  and  Ann  Jones, 
she?  saw,  as  clearly  as  any  of  these,  the  ad- 
vances of  a  spirit  tending  to  lay  waste  the 
essential  characteristics  of  true  Quakerism, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  religion  of  show 
and  sentimentality.  Often  did  she  lift  up  the 
voice  of  warning  against  it  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  and  clearly  in  private  life,— if  a 
life  eminently  given  up  to  the  calling  of  an 
apostle  can  be  styled  private, — did  she  testify  to 
her  Friends  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  a 
false  and  a  delusive  spirit. 

She  died  in  the  year  1842,  in  the  same  faith 
in  which  she  had  lived  ;  and  many  of  her  Let- 
ters having  been  collected  by  some  members 
of  her  family,  have  recently  been  published  in 
England,  and  a  few  copies  sent  over  for  sale 
at  Friends'  bookstore  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
proposed  to  select  some  of  these  Letters 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  to  precede 
them  by  some  extracts  from  a  communication 
of  her  own,  addressed  to  her  children,  giving 
a  succinct  account  of  her  early  life.  The 
whole  work,  a  volume  of  450  pages,  is  fraught 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  proves  thai 
she  was  taught  in  the  same  school,  even  the 
school  of  Christ,  where  the  "  inspeaking  Word 
of  Divine  Grace,"  in  the  humble  and  obedient 
soul,  is  the  unerring  teacher. 


Stoke  Newington,  28th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1832. 
My  dearly  beloved  Children, — 

Being  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  awe, 
and  not  knowing  how  long  it  may  please  in- 
finite Wisdom  to  leave  the  ability  for  emplov 
of  this  kind,  I  embrace  the  present  lime  to 
commit  to  writing  some  short  account  of  my 
past  life  ;  hoping  the  perusal  of  it  may  be  bless- 
ed to  you. 

I  was  born  at  Wapping,  London,  in  the 
year  1773.  My  father's  name  was  Mason 
Lynes;  he  was,  by  trade,  a  block  and  mast 
maker.  My  mother's  name  was  Hannah 
Holdway.  I  have  been  informed  that  (hey 
both  came  of  respectable  families  in  the  middle 
class  of  community,  and  were  each  favoured 
lo  experience  something  of  vital  religion.  My 
dear  mother  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  tender- 
ness of  my  father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day 
of  Divine  visitation  to  her  own  soul  in  early 
life.  She  was  a  beautiful  person,  and  much 
admired  when  young;  but  could  not  see  her 
way  to  enter  the  married  state,  until  she  had 
an  offer  of  the  hand  of  the  plain,  simple-heart- 
ed Mason  Lynes.  She  has  related  to  me  an 
instance  of  my  father's  sense  of  religious  duty, 
as  being  worthy  the  first  atiention.  Having 
some  urgent  business  on  board  a  vessel  lying 
in  the  river,  that  was  to  sail  at  a  certain  time, 
he  suffered  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  First 
day  of  the  week,  which  I  understand,  cost  him 
many  weeks  of  bitter  remorse.  He  was  in 
great  repute  for  upright  dealing  ;  and  being  of 
industrious  habits,  had  realized  some  property, 
when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  him  from 
every  worldly  pursuit,  and  every  tender  tie  in 
nature,  to  a  fixed  state  of  existence  in  the  world 
of  spirits.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  and 
witnessed  his  departure,  were  comforted  in  the 
persuasion  that  an  entrance  into  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  God  was  abundantly  minister- 
ed to  him,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  I  well 
remember  his  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  seven 
children,  one  by  one.  While  he  laboured  hard 
for  breath,  he  counselled  us  severally  to  fear 
and  love  God.  1  was  then  about  six  years 
old. 

Two  years  after  this  solemn  and  deeply  af- 
fecting event,  the  three  youngest  of  us  were 
placed  at  "  Friends'  School,"  Islington,  or  then 
Clerkenwell.  The  change  was  severely  felt 
by  us  who  had  come  from  every  comfort,  to 
endure  sore  privations;  but  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther blessed  all  to  my  mind — even  He  who  had 
visited  me  by  His  love  when  not  more  than 
five  years  old  ;  so  that  I  delighted  then  in  the 
"  Divine  Songs"  of  Walts,  which  an  amiable 
elder  sister  had  made  me  acquainted  with,  at 
that  early  period  of  my  life. 

At  school  I  sought  the  Lord  ;  feeling  His 
power  in  my  heart  operating  against  the  evil 


propensities  of  my  nature;  yet  to  these  cor- 
rupt inclinations  I  many,  many  times  gave 
way  ;  and  for  this  I  was  brought  under  great 
condemnation,  even  as  early  as  when  nine 
years  old  ;  so  tha>  I  bemoaned  my  condition, 
and  have  begged  and  prayed  at  that  period, 
for  a  better  state  and  a  happier.  I  went  on 
sinning  and  repenting  for  years  ;  still  my  love 
for  good  books  increased,  and  for  good  people. 
We  had  few  books.  The  Bible,  and  one  or 
two  journals  of  Friends,  are  all  that  I  can  re- 
collect reading  ;  and  I  really  valued  them  as 
highly  as  I  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  my 
childhood.  When  I  grew  to  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  I  began  to  discover  something 
about  me,  or  in  my  mind,  like  the  heavenly 
anointing  for  the  ministry;  for  the  Lord  had 
revealed  His  Word  as  a  hammer,  and  had  bro- 
ken the  rock  in  pieces  in  my  living  experience; 
and  I  was  contrited  under  a  sense  of  power 
and  love;  saying  even  vocally,  when  alone, 
"  Lord,  make  me  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Thee!" 
T  could  even  then  ulter  good  things,  and  have 
done  so  to  my  schoolfellows  in  select  compa- 
nies ;  and  once  I  saw  several  in  tears  while  I 
spoke  to  them.  1  was  not,  however,  sensible 
of  a  Divine  requiring  to  do  as  I  then  did. 

Soon  after  1  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  friend 
from  Ireland  took  me  into  her  family  to  attend 
her  children,  who  were  young,  there  being 
four  of  them.  This  situation  was  as  a  fresh 
ordeal  to  me.    At  one  time  I  wrote  thus — 

"  3rd  of  Sixth  month,  1791. — Oh  the  deep 
distress  and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now 
feel !  It  is  beyond  expression  ;  yet,  out  of  the 
depth  of  my  tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted 
this  morning  to  cry  unto  the  depth  of  His  mer- 
cies, whose  compassions  fail  not.  Oh  !  there 
is  something  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not  of 
His  pure  Spirit;  that  wishes  it  might  please 
Him  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  I 
might  go  into  some  solitary  place,  where  I 
might  mourn  and  none  know.it.  But  1  find 
another  language,  peradventure  more  profit- 
able to  attend  to,  '  Is  this  keeping  the  word  of 
my  patience  ?'  " 

I  was  then  eighteen  years  old  ;  had  come 
forth  as  a  minister,  yet  discovered  great  need 
of  further  refinement,  both  for  my  own  accept- 
ance with  the  Lord,  and  that  1  might  be  fit  for 
the  Lord's  usei  Truly  I  had  to  abide  the  fiery 
furnace. 

With  respect  to  my  first  appearances  as  one 
called  to  speak  in  the  high  and  holy  name  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear,  and  under 
a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination  would  not 
lead  me  into  such  exposure,  for  I  shrunk  from 
it  exceedingly  ;  and  often  have  I  hesitated,  and 
felt  such  a  reluctance  lo  it,  that  I  have  suffered 
the  meeting  to  break  up  without  my  having 
made  the  sacrifice ;  yea,  when  the  Word  of 
life,  in  a  few  words,  was  like  a  fire  within  me. 
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Great  has  been  my  mourning  through  these 
omissions  of  duty,  although  but  seventeen 
years  old  when  I  first  gave  utterance  publicly 
to  a  sentence  or  two;  and  I  had  opened  my 
mouth  in  private  many  months  previously,  un- 
der the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  ;  being  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  it  was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  child 
as  I  was.  I  had  sweet  consolation  in  coming 
into  obedience  ;  and  after  a  while  was  surpris- 
ed to  find,  that  although  I  stood  up  in  meetings 
expecting  only  to  utter  a  Utile  matter,  more 
passed  through  me,  I  scarcely  knew  how. 

Thus  the  gift  grew,  and  much  baptism  and 
suffering  was  my  portion  from  time  to  time: 
the  great  work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  going  on,  while  I  was  occasionally  in- 
duced to  invite  others  to  the  needful  acquaint- 
ance with  Him  who  came  to  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity.  I  have  never  known  an  easier 
way  to  favour  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory, 
than  that  of  passive  submission  to  all  His  holy 
will  concerning  me,  even  under  dispensations 
most  proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly 
mind. 

I  lived  nearly  ten  years  in  the  family  to 
which  I  went  from  school,  viz.,  that  of  Sarah 
Grubb,  of  Anner  Mills,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
Never,  in  all  that  lime,  could  I  see  my  way  to 
change  my  situation  ;  for,  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulty that  lay  in  my  way  of  fulfilling  my 
religious  duty,  I  believed  that  the  Great  Mas- 
ter had  some  good  end  which  He  designed  to 
answer,  in  permitting  me  to  be  as  it  were 
cramped  in  the  gift  dispensed  to  me  as  a  min- 
ister of  Christ ;  and  my  faith  was  at  times  re- 
newed and  confirmed,  that  if  I  would  patiently 
endure  to  the  end,  my  reward  would  be  sure. 
Thus  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to  "  wait  all 
the  days  of  my  appointed  time  until  my  change 
came  ;"  until,  in  the  clear  openings  of  Truih, 
I  was  led  back  to  my  native  land,  to  my  near 
relatives,  and  sent  forth  largely  to  publish  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  1  had  been  some 
journeys  while  a  servant  in  Ireland,  but  now 
a  very  wide  field  of  labour  opened  before  me; 
and,  wilh  the  consent  of  my  Monlhly  Meeting, 
I  travelled  much,  up  and  down  in  England, 
both  among  Friends  and  others,  for  some  suc- 
cessive years  ;  and  many  blessed  and  power- 
ful meetings  we  had,  to  the  praise  of  His  ex- 
cellent name,  wilhout  whom  we  can  do  no- 
thing, and  arc  nothing.  For  some  considerable 
time  I  was  joined  by  my  beloved  friend  Ann 
Baker,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker,  of  Birming- 
ham,and  afterwards  wife  to  Stanley  Pumphrey, 
of  Worcester.  We  passed  through  tribulation 
together,  w  hich,  as  well  as  experiencing  some 
rejoicings,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  us 
in  l rue  sisterly  love  and  friendship  ;  and  in  it 
we  were  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  course, 
which  was  finished  with  holy  triumph  many 
years  since.  Neither  hath  death  itself  dissolv- 
ed the  heavenly  bond  by  which  our  spirits 
wi  re  united  ;  even  in  that  which  outlives  all 
probation. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  into  a  path 
much  untrodden,  in  my  early  travels  as  a 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  ;  having  to  go  into 
markets,  and  to  declare  the  Truth  in  the 
streets.  This  sore  exercise  begnn  in  Cork, 
Ireland;  but  it  was  only  in  one  instance  re- 


quired of  me  in  that  nation  :  in  England,  how- 
ever, many,  very  many  such  sacrifices  I  had 
lo  make  in  pursuit  of  peace;  and  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  I 
gave  up.  No  one  knows  the  depth  of  my 
sufferings,  and  the  mortifying,  yea,  crucifying 
of  my  own  will,  which  I  had  to  endure  in  this 
service  ;  yet  I  have  to  acknowledge  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Divine  Grace  herein.  Many  times 
I  had  brave  opportunities  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  invite  the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  con- 
science as  a  light,  and  who  would  discover  the 
evil  of  covetousness  and  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness; leading  and  teaching  "to  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 
Hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  who  would  not, 
even  though  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a 
house,  or  place  of  worship,  have  thus  felt  the 
power  of  the  living  God,  in  hearing  tell  that 
He  rewardeth  every  man  according  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 
In  some  instances  we  were  rudely  treated. 
Once  in  a  great  town  (Leicester)  while  I  was 
speaking  in  the  market,  there  came  two  men 
who  looked  really  furious.  They  said  the 
mayor  ordered  me  down  ;  coming  toward  me 
through  the  crowd  that  stood  around,  evidently 
intending  to  pull  me  down  from  where  I  stood  ; 
but  I  observed  them,  and  looking  at  them,  their 
countenances  fell,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
no  power  to  touch  me  :  however,  as  they  came 
with  an  order  from  the  mayor  of  the  town,  I 
told  the  people  how  it  was,  and  commended 
them  to  their  inward  Teacher — Christ.  When 
we  obeyed  the  order,  and  were  leaving  the 
place,  some  said,  had  it  been  a  mountebank 
who  stood  in  my  place,  he  would  have  been 
suffered  to  proceed  ;  but  that  which  drew  their 
attention  to  God  was  prohibited.  Others  who 
were  light  and  wicked,  reviled  us.  I  had,  as 
usual,  some  dear  and  tender  friends  among  the 
brethren,  who  accompanied  and  stood  by  me 
in  such  great  exercise.  These  partook  of  the 
insults  offered — the  people  throwing  at  them : 
indeed  somebody  was  unfeeling  enough  to 
bring  hot  melted  lead  and  cast  at  us  ;  some  of 
which  was  found  on  some  part  of  the  clothing 
of  one  dear  Friend.  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
at  a  friend's  house,  after  this  bustle;  and  oh 
the  sweet  tranquillity  that  filled  my  mind  !  I 
thought  it  a  foretaste  of  that  glorious  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  children  of  God  in  His  eternal 
kingdom. 

At  Durham,  a  clergyman  came  in  a  rage, 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market  place,  want- 
ing some  of  the  people  to  hale  me  away  ;  but 
they  took  little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he 
passed  on.  Next  day  we  appointed  a  meeting 
for  First-day  morning,  in  a  hired  room  in  this 
dark  town  ;  and,  as  was  usual,  posted  up  no- 
tices. These  were  torn  down,  and  we  were 
informed,  that  if  we  held  the  meeting,  we 
should  be  heavily  fined.  The  meeting  was 
nevertheless  held,  and  owned  by  the  great 
Head  of  His  own  Church.  At  the  close,  an- 
other was  appointed  for  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  a  large  heavenly  meeting  it 
was.  VVe  tarried  there  nil  that  night,  but 
heard  no  more  of  the  threatened  fine.  This 
was  but  one  of  divers  visits  to  Durham.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  in  writing  a  narrative,  to 


enter  much  into  detail  of.my  joumeyings  from 
place  to  place,  but  to  leave  my  dear  children 
some  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  that  Name 
in  which  we  are  called  to  confide,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  come  up  in  faithfulness  to 
all  Truth's  requirings. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Curious  Clocks. — Almost  every  person  has 
heard  of  the  curious  clocks  of  Strasburg,  and 
Lyons,  in  France,  and  we  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world, 
yet  we  have  discovered  that  there  are  two  in 
China  made  about  thirty  years  ago  for  the 
Emperor  by  the  East  India  Company,  which 
are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful. 

The  two  clocks  are  in  the  form  of  chariots, 
in  each  of  which  a  lady  is  placed  in  a  fine  at- ' 
titude,  leaning  her  right  hand  on  a  part  of  the 
chariot,    under  which    appears  a  clock  of 
curious  workmanship,  little  larger  than  a  shil- 
ling, that  strikes,  and  goes,  for  eight  days.  On 
the  lady's  finger  sits  a  bird  finely  modelled, 
and  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its 
wings  expanded  in  a  flying  posture,  and  which 
actually  flutter  for  a  considerable  time  on 
touching  a  diamond  button  below  it ;  the  body 
of  the  bird  in  which  are  contained  part  of  the 
wheels  that  animate  it,  is  less  than  the  16th 
part  of  an  inch.    The  lady  holds  in  her  left 
hand  a  golden  tube,  little  thicker  than  a  large 
pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  round  box, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  circular  ornament  not 
larger  than  a  sixpence,  set  wilh  diamonds, 
which  goes  round  in  three  hours  in  a  constant 
regular  motion.    Over  the  lady's  head  is  a  ij 
double  umbrella,  supported  by  a  small  fluted 
pillar  not  thicker  than  a  quill ;  under  the  cover 
of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  clock,  with  which  it  seems  lo 
have  no  connection,  but  from  which  a  com- 
munication is  secretly  conveyed  to  a  hammer 
that  regularly  strikes  the  hour,  and  repeats  the  j 
same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamond  but- 
ton  fixed  to  the  clock  below.    At  the  feet  of  3 
the  lady  is  a  golden  dog;  before  which,  from  ; 
the  point  of  the  chariot,  are  two  birds  fixed  on  i 
spiral  springs,  having  their  wings  and  feathers  ;l 
set  with  stones  of  various  colours,  and  they  ap-  ■ 
pear  as  if  flying  away  with  the  chariot,  which, 
from  another  secret  motion,  is  contrived  to  run  i 
in  any  direction,  either  straight  or  circular,  , 
while  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  be-  ■ 
hind,  appears  to  push  it  forward.    Above  the  : 
umbrella  are  flowers  and  ornaments  of  pre- 
eious  stones;  and  it  terminates  with  a  flying  j 
dragon  set  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  is 
of  gold,  most  curiously  executed,  and  embel- 
lished with  rubies  and  pearls. — From  the  Sci- 
entific  American. 


Electric  Telegraphing  in  England  and 
America  Contrasted. — The  charge  made  by 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  for  the  trans- 
mission of  General  Taylor's  short  addrcs9  j 
from  Liverpool  to  London  by  electric  tele- 
graph, occupying  about  ninety-eight  lines,  was 
twenty-one  pounds  sterling,  while  the  same 
thing  would  have  been  done  in  America  for 
as  many  dollars.  This  is  a  mighty  differ- 
ence.— Late  Paper. 
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Scenes  on  the  Prairies. 

THE  BISON. 

We  saw  this  day  a  multitude  of  bisons. 
They  seemed  almost  to  cover  the  country  in 
some  places.  The  dark  rolling  masses,  even 
in  the  distance,  made  a  low,  dull,  rumbling 
sound,  like  an  approaching  earthquake — such 
was  the  rattling  of  their  hoofs  and  horns.  The 
bulls  were  rolling  in  the  dust,  and  turning 
over  and  over  from  side  to  side,  or,  gathered 
in  little  groups,  were  engaged  in  obstinate 
combat ;  sometimes  so  intently  as  not  to  dis- 
cover the  hunter,  unlil  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
rifle  was  heard,  and  the  deadly  bullet  received. 
Bisons  constitute  the  poetry,  and  Indians  the 
romance,  of  a  life  upon  these  vast  prairies. 
Hunters,  trappers,  voyageurs,  or  emigrants, 
when  they  are  in  the  bison  country,  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  day's  toil  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase.  An  immense  herd  extends 
over  the  plain,  perhaps,  for  several  miles 
round,  in  dense  masses.  The  fiery  hunter 
dashes  in  among  them,  upon  a  trained  horse, 
as  fiery  as  himself,  and  as  keen  for  the  sport. 
The  dense  masses  open  right  and  left  before 
him,  for  he  is  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  young  cow, 
that  finally  receives  his  shot  and  falls.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  sweeps  on  like  a  torrent,  and 
the  hunter  reloads  as  he  pursues  the  flying 
multitude  ;  and  his  gallant  steed,  upon  whose 
neck  the  reins  lie  loose  and  flowing,  whose 
eyes  flash  fire,  and  whose  extended  nostrils 
116  and  open  mouth  exhibit  his  eagerness  for  the 
chase,  soon  brings  him  along  side  of  another 
slaB|  fat  cow — for  he  has  been  so  trained  that  he 
knows  which  animal  to  select,  as  well  as  the 
master  he  so  proudly  bears  into  the  midst  of 
the  retreating  herd.  The  observer,  upon  a 
hill  so  far  distant  that  he  cannot  hear  the  crack 
1,511  of  the  rifle,  sees  the  smoke  curl  away  from  its 
muzzle,  and  knows  that  another  noble  animal 
is  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  hunter  having 
killed  as  many  as  he  wants,  dismounts  from 
his  panting  steed,  whose  sides  are  dripping 
with  foam;  and  having  fastened  the  bridle  to 
the  horns  of  the  yet  bleeding  beast,  proceeds 
1,1 "  to  ta  e  from  it  the  ribs  and  a  few  choice  parts, 
with  which  he  returns  to  his  companions,  leav- 
1  "fling  the  greater  part  for  the  wolves  to  feast 
upon  at  their  leisure. 

Then,  after  the  camp  fires  are  lighted,  there 
comes  on  the  roasting  of  the  ribs  and  boudins, 
^  the  chef  cV  aiuvre  of  all  who  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate good  eating  in  the  great  prairie  wil- 
derness.   Delicate  pieces  are  cooked  in  appro- 
priate vessels,  or  placed  on  sticks  around  the 
fire,  by  the  noisy  emigrant,  hunter,  or  trapper, 
whom  the  very  scent  of  choice  fresh  meat  now 
makes  garrulous.    Stale  anecdotes  are  retail- 
d — puns,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  perpe- 
trated ;  all  kinds  of  jokes  and  jests  are  crack- 
ed, or,  it  may  be,  veritable  stories  are  related 
of  a  life  full  of  startling  adventure  and  the  most 
thrilling  incident.    And  thus,  if  the  weather 
jjpgi  ibe  pleasant,  and  there  is  not  an  enemy  to  fear, 
the  night  is  sometimes  whiled  away  in  merry 
conviviality  and  social  cheer  around  the  watch- 
jji,    fire  of  the  camp. — Presbyterian. 

Sense  of  Responsibility  in  Camels. — The 
camels  with  which  I  traversed  this  part  of  the 
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desert  were  very  different  in  their  ways  and 
habits  from  those  which  you  get  on  a  frequent-] 
ed  route.  They  were  never  led.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  track  in  this  part  of 
the  desert,  but  the  camels  never  failed  to  choose 
the  right  line.  By  the  direction  taken  at  starting, 
they  knew,  I  suppose,  the  point  (some  encamp- 
ment) for  which  they  were  to  make.  There 
is  always  a  leading  camel,  (generally,  I  be- 
lieve, I  he  eldest,)  that  marches  foremost,  and 
determines  the  path  for  the  whole  party.  If  it 
happens  that  no  one  of  the  camels  has  been 
accustomed  to  lead  the  others,  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  making  a  start.  If  you  force 
your  beast  forward  for  a  moment,  he  will  con- 
trive to  wheel,  and  draw  back,  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  one  of  the  other  camels,  with 
an  expression  and  gesture  exactly  equivalent 
to  "apres  vous."  The  responsibility  of  find- 
ing the  way  is  evidently  assumed  very  unwil- 
lingly. 

After  some  time,  however,  it  becomes  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  beasts  has  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  accordingly 
advances  for  that  purpose.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  goes  on  with  much  indecision,  taking 
first  one  line  and  then  another,  but  soon,  by 
the  aid  of  some  mysterious  sense,  he  discovers 
the  true  direction,  and  follows  it  steadily  from 
morning  to  night.  When  once  the  leadership 
is  established,  you  cannot  by  any  persuasion, 
and  can  scarcely  by  any  force,  induce  a  junior 
camel  to  walk  one  single  step  in  advance  of 
the  chosen  guide. —  Traces  of  Travel. 


A  Discovery  for  Preventing  Fires. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  held 
about  a  week  since,  an  important  paper 
was  read,  which  is  making  some  talk  among 
the  scientific  men  here,  and  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  world  at  large.  Its  importance  induces 
me  to  write  you  an  account  of  it,  that  you  may 
call  public  attention  to  an  invention  at  once  so 
perfectly  simple  in  its  operation,  evolving  a 
familiar  effect  from  a  well  known  cause,  and 
yet  in  its  application  of  such  vast  and  incalcu- 
lable value.  It  is  no  less  than  a  discovery, 
by  means  of  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  applied 
to  the  extinguishment  of  fires  with  complete 
success,  in  its  operation  instantaneous,  and 
with  this  immense  advantage,  with  none  of  the 
injury  to  furniture,  buildings,  &c,  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  water  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  paper  to  which  I  refer  was  read  at  the 
meeting,  by  I.  Barlow,  and  was  an  account  of 
an  invention  of  a  person  named  Phillips,  call- 
ed "  Phillips's  Fire  Annihilator."  The  paper  has 
since  been  published  in  the  annals  of  the  so- 
ciety at  length.  I  will  give  you  an  abstract  of 
its  purport  in  a  few  words. 

In  large  fires,  flame  is  the  great  agent  of 
destruction  ;  it  occasions  a  violent  draught,  in- 
tense heat,  and  rapidly  generates  suffocating 
and  noxious  gases.  For  its  existence  a  con- 
stant supply  of  pure  air  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  a  constant  high  temperature.  To 
prevent  the  latter  water  is  sufficient,  but  not  so 
to  prevent  the  other  condition.  The  "fire  an- 
nihilator" subdues  flame  by  preventing  effect- 
ually the  supply  of  its  vital  element,  pure  air, 
and  supplying  instead  one  destructive  to  its 
existence — carbonic  gas  and  steam — thus  ren 


dering  the  continuance  of  flame  impossible. 
These  are  generated  by  this  apparatus,  which 
is  perfectly  portable;  for  one  ample  for  a  pri- 
vate house  weighs  only  about  twenty-five 
pounds.  It  is  so  contrived  that  by  simply 
touching  a  spring  this  active  agency  can  be 
aroused  in  three  seconds  of  time.  For  the 
protection  of  larger  buildings, such  as  churches, 
factories,  &c,  a  larger  apparatus  in  proportion 
will  be  required,  in  a  convenient  position.  The 
potency  of  this  invention  was  exhibited  in  seve- 
ral different  ways  in  the  lecture  room.  Mo- 
dels of  houses,  ships,  &c,  were  set  on  fire,  and 
when  fully  ignited  the  flame  was  extinguished 
as  soon  as  the  annihilator  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  invention  are 
the  instantaneous  effect  produced,  long  before 
a  fire-engine  could  have  been  got  in  prepara- 
tion or  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire,  and  the 
complete  freedom  from  any  injury  to  furniture 
inseparable  from  the  employment  of  water. 
This  apparatus  may  be  always  at  hand  ready 
for  use,  is  easily  set  in  action,  is  always  sure 
to  come  into  action,  occasions  no  injury  to  the 
house  or  furniture,  and  no  injury  need  be  ap- 
prehended from  its  use.  This  is  all  the  ac- 
count of  this  important  discovery  yet  made 
public.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  full  value  claimed  for  the  discovery,  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge  that  this 
prolific  age  has  brought  forth.  If  I  am  able, 
during  my  brief  slay  in  England,  to  learn 
more,  I  will  write  you  again  respecting  it. — 
Cor.  of  Boston  Atlas.  H. 

London,  March  1,  1849. 


A  New  Race. — A  hitherto  unknown  race 
of  people  has  been  discovered.it  is  said,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  men  are  tail  and 
powerfully  built,  standing  7  to  English  feet 
in  height,  and  black  in  colour,  although  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  character  of  negroes,  in  fea- 
tures. Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  expedition  up  the 
White  Nile  in  search  of  gold,  and  there  found 
this  new  race  of  people — 1500  of  whom  armed 
to  the  teeth,  came  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  where  the  vessel  lay.  The  name  of  the 
kingdom  occupied  by  the  people  is  Bari,  and 
its  capital  Patenja.  They  raise  wheat,  tobac- 
co, &c,  and  manufacture  their  own  weapons. 
—  Late  Paper. 


California  Price  Current. — A  letter  dated 
San  Francisco,  January  6th,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  prices  current  in  the  El  Dorado  at 
that  time : 

Average  price  of  articles  in  California — 
Good  coats,  $60  to  $100  ;  good  pants,  $20 
to  $40  ;  fine  boots,  $16  to  $25  ;  patent  leather 
boots,  $50;  linen  shirts,  $60  to  $120  per 
dozen  ;  shirt  buttons",  $1  to  $3  a  dozen  ;  cloth 
caps,  $8  to  $12  each ;  sugar,  30  to  35  els.  a 
lb. ;  butter,  $1  to  $2  a  lb. ;  cheese,  same  price; 
eggs,  $1.50  to  $2  a  dozen  ;  cutting  hair,  $2  ; 
half-soling  pair  of  boots,  $5  ;  cotton  socks,  $2 
a  pair  ;  woollen  do.,  $3;  &c.  Labouring  men 
<ret  $10  per  day.  But  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  not  permit  them  to  save  much 
out  of  their  wages. — Ibid. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  261.) 

This  young  man  was  named  David  Ferris; 
he  was  born  at  Slratford,  in  Connecticut, 
Third  month  10th,  1707,  and  was  early  fa- 
voured with  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace. 
He  mentions  a  simple  circumstance,  which,  with 
reflections  growing  out  of  it,  ministered  in- 
struction to  him  when  very  young  in  life.  He 
was  riding  on  horseback  through  a  river, 
against  a  very  rapid  current,  and  a  young  dog 
attempted  to  follow  him.  On  looking  round 
he  perceived  that  the  dog,  scarcely  able  to  stem 
the  force  of  the  stream,  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  horse,  and  appeared  in  great  dis- 
tress. David  felt  pity  for  the  poor  animal  who 
seemed  almost  desperate,  and  whilst  gazing  on 
it  with  concern,  there  opened  to  his  mind,  a 
sense  of  the  awful  amazement  which  a  poor 
immortal  soul  must  be  in,  when  death  is  close 
at  hand,  and  there  appears  no  hope  of  escape 
from  everlasting  punishment  and  woe.  This 
thought  was  of  use  to  him  for  years. 

Simple  things  often  give  rise  to  reflections 
which  are  permanently  beneficial  to  the  seeker 
after  good.  Edward  Andrews,  of  whom  we 
have  already  given  some  account,  soon  after 
being  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Crosswicks,  in  which  he 
exercised  his  gift.  His  former  evil  practices 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  there, 
and  some  jealousy  was  felt  and  expressed  by 
them.  Of  this  he  was  informed,  and  in  great 
seriousness  and  sadness  he  rode  home.  He 
was  much  discouraged,  for  he  thought  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  act  under  the  Divine  di- 
rection.  On  his  journey  he  had  to  pass  over 
a  very  lively  stream  of  fresh  water,  and  up- 
on coming  to  it  he  observed  how  constantly 
and  quietly  it  slid  along.  The  thought  arose 
in  his  mind  as  he  watched  its  unceasing  flow, 
that  however  that  stream  might  be  prevented 
passing  for  a  time,  it  could  never  be  perma- 
nently stopped.  For  receiving  from  its  foun- 
tain head,  unfailing  additions,  it  must  in  the 
end  rise  high  enough  to  surmount  all  obstacles, 
when  it  would  pursue  its  way.  Divine  wis- 
dom opened  to  his  mind  that  thus  it  would  be 
with  his  gift,  if  he  was  faithful  in  wailing  on 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church,  the  giver  of 
every  blessing.  Instructed  and  consoled  he 
passed  on  to  his  home,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  was  wholly  silent  as  to  the  ministry. 
During  this  period  lie  was  deepening  in  reli- 
gious things,  and  when  he  was  again  opened 
in  that  line,  it  was  with  an  evident  increase  of 
life  and  power.  Now  his  services  were  ac- 
ceptable to  his  Friends,  and  he  was  made  the 
instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  of  turning  many 
to  righteousness. 

Oliver  Paxson,  a  valuable  elder,  who  resided 
at  Solebury,  Bucks  county,  had  a  dream  from 
which  he  derived  instruction,  lie  thought  he 
was  from  home,  and  being  about  to  return,  had 
a  stream  of  water  to  pass  over.  On  reaching 
the  crossing  place  he  found  a  large  serpent, 
who  told  him  he  had  always  been  Ins 
enemy,  and  that  now  he  was  determined  he 
should  not  pass  there.    Oliver  said,  that  wus 


his  way  home,  and  he  must  go  through.  The 
serpent  still  however  opposed  him,  and  in  dis- 
couragement he  turned  away.  But  thoughts 
of  the  distress  his  family  would  experience 
should  he  not  return,  again  strengthened  his 
resolution,  and  he  determined  to  return  and 
go  through.  He  found  now  that  the  serpent 
had  received  a  reinforcement  of  its  kind,  and 
the  obstacles  to  crossing  were  more  formidable 
than  ever.  But  the  thoughts  of  home  prompt- 
ed him,  and  saying  "  Go  through  I  will,"  he 
made  a  cut  with  his  whip  at  the  serpents,  who 
all  slunk  away.  The  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  from  this  dream  was,  "Turn  from  duty, 
and  fresh  impediments  will  arise, — Resist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee." 

Oliver  Paxson  was  a  faithful  man  in  every 
condition  in  life,  and  peculiarly  serviceable  in 
religious  Society.  His  judgment  was  sound, 
and  his  integrity  unblemished.  Being  afflict- 
ed towards  his  close  with  an  asthmatical  com- 
plaint, he  was  frequently  confined  at  home. 
Yet  he  often  when  very  weak  got  to  his  own 
meeting,  saying,  "  I  never  feel  better  than  when 
assembled  with  my  Friends  for  the  purpose  of 
solemn  worship.  There  may  yet  be  much  for 
me  to  suffer,  and  I  have  need  to  lay  hold  of 
every  means  of  renewing  my  strength."  When 
drawing  near  the  close,  he  said,  "  My  love  to 
the  cause  remains  strong,  and  my  interces- 
sions are  at  times  fervent;*  that  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  may  go  on,  to  the  hastening 
of  that  day,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."  To  some  who  were  afflicted  at  see- 
ing him  suffer  much  pain  he  said,  "  I  have 
received  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  I  not  receive  evil  ?  Nevertheless,  I  value 
the  sympathy  of  Friends, — yet  desire  that  my 
afflictions  be  not  lightened,  or  cut  short,  before 
the  work  is  done  ;  but  that  I  may  be  strength- 
ened to  wait  in  resignation,  till  my  change 
come."  Through  much  suffering  he  was  sus- 
tained to  the  end  ;  and  having  as  he  expressed 
himself,  an  undoubted  evidence  vouchsafed 
him,  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,  he  departed  in  peace,  Tenth  month 
29fh,  1817,  aged  76  years. 

David  Ferris  was  brought  up  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  received  a  college  education.  Before 
going  to  college  his  understanding  was  opened 
to  see  that  various  points  of  doctrine  held  by 
Calvin  were  not  according  to  the  Truth,  and 
he  had  many  disputes  with  his  classmates  upon 
the  subject.  He  had  also  a  long  and  satisfac- 
tory conversation  with  the  head  of  the  college 
on  his  religious  views  and  experience.  About 
the  middle  of  his  last  year  at  college,  he  met 
with  Barclay's  Apology,  and  could  not  but 
unite  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  therein. 
Believing  that  men  could  give  no  authority  for 
any  one  to  enter  into  the  exercise  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  he  now  felt  uneasy  at  taking 
degrees.  This  was  a  lime  of  deep  exercise 
and  trial  with  him, — he  had  been  highly  es- 
teemed by  those  about  him,  and  he  Pelt  that 
should  he  now  leave  college  he  would  be  des- 
pised. His  father  had  fondly  looked  to  him, 
as  likely  to  be  an  honour  to  the  family, — but 
David  knew  if  he  followed  his  convictions  of 
duly,  his  attached  parent  would  consider  him 
as  its  disgrace.    Besides  this  he  had  the  pros- 


pect of  an  immediate  settlement,  a  numerous  || 
congregation,  and  a  good  salary. 

Having  been  favoured  with  inward  strength 
to  perform  his  duty  and  leave  the  college,  he 
found  less  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended. 
His  father,  although  he  would  not  speak  to 
him  for  some  time,  yet  at  last  relented,  and 
treated  him  affectionately.    One  alter  another 
of  the  testimonies  of  Friends  had  been  opened 
to  David  Ferris,  and  he  was  biought,  in  a  great 
cross  to  the  natural  will,  into  plainness  of 
speech,  and  into  a  disuse  of  hat-honour  to 
man.    Now  he  felt  drawn  to  attend  the  meet-^ 
ings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  latter  part  of  the  Third  month, 
1733,  he  went  to  the  public  meeting  held  at  the- 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island. 
He  wished  to  feel  whether  they  were  a  living 
people.    At  this  meeting  were  several  Friends 
in  the  ministry  from  Europe,  both  men  and 
women.    These  were  no  doubt  Samuel  Ste- 
vens, Mungo   Bewley,  Alice   Alderson,  and 
Margaret  Copeland,  who  were  then  in  Ame- 
rica.   After  attending  this    meeting,  David  i 
says  of  the  Friends,  "  I  was  indubitably  satis- 
fled  that  their  worship  was  in  Spirit  and  in  ] 
Truth;  and  [that]  they  [were]  such  worship.  ji 
pers  as  the  Father  sought  and  owned.     I  was  I 
convinced,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  preached  || 
the  Gospel  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit ;  i 
and  Divine  authority  was  felt  to  attend  their  ji 
ministry.    They  were  not  like  the  scribes,  to 
whom  1  had  been  listening  all  my  life,  who  •  ji 
had  neither  commission  nor  authority,  except  t 
that  which  was  received  from  man  ;  being  such  I 
as  the  Lord  never  sent ;  and  therefore  could  I 
not  profit  the  people  they  professed  to  teach. 
I  now  clearly  saw  the  difference  between  man-  ( 
made  ministers,  and  those  whom  the  Lord  ]j! 
qualifies  and  sends  into  his  harvest-field;  the  II 
difference  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff ;  D 
and  it  was  marvellous  to  me,  lo  reflect  howl 
long  I  had  sat  under  a  formal,  dry,  and  life-  i 
less  ministry."    "  I  heard  women  preach  the  I 
Gospel,  in  the  Divine  authority  of  Tiuth;  far  ill 
exceeding  all  the  learned  rabbis  I  had  known.  I 
This  was  not  so  strange  to  me  as  it  might 
have  been  to  others;  for  I  had  before  seen,  by, 
the  immediate  manifestation    of  Grace    and  | 
Truth,  that  women  as  well  as  men,  might  be  .T 
clothed  with  gospel  power;  and  that  daughters- 
as  well  as  sons,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
were  to  have  the  Spirit  poured  upon  them,  that 
they  might  prophesy;  and  though  I  had  never  i 
before  heard  a  woman  preach,  yet  I  now  re-  | 
joiced  to  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled." 

David  Ferris  found  it  necessary  to  look 
around  for  some  means  of  temporal  support;  ' 
and  feeling  inclined  to  remove  to  Pennsylva-  I 
nia,  he  in  the  Sixth  month  accompanied  to  I 
Philadelphia  three  of  the  ministering  Friends 
from  England  before  mentioned.    In  this  city  I] 
he  fell  inclined  lo  settle  for  the  present,  if  he 
could   establish  himself  in  business.  When 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  Provinces  ofPenn-  | 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  which  was  held 
there  in  the  Seventh  month,  was  over,  and  he 
bad   become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
Friends  of  ihe  place,  he  concluded  to  <>ppn  a 
school,  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages should  he  laught.    He  says,  "  Bui,  as 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  those  children  that  were 
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intended  to  be  taught  these  languages  were 
mostly  entered  in  other  schools,  1  was  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  scholars.  I  therefore  agreed 
to  teach  English  also  ;  and,  in  time,  I  had  a 
schodl,  of  boih  sexes,  sufficiently  large  for  my 
support.  Being  a  stranger,  I  consequently 
met  with  trials  and  difficulties.  For  a  while 
my  school  was  small  and  not  likely  to  support 
me  ;  but  1  endeavoured  to  be  resigned,  and  re- 
pose with  confidence  in  an  all-sufficient  Provi- 
dence, from  whom  I  had  often  received  help 
in  times  of  great  trial.  My  difficulties  were 
increased  by  the  low  state  of  my  funds.  The 
weather  was  now  beginning  to  grow  cold.  It 
was  customary  for  the  teacher  to  find  wood 
for  fuel,  and  for  the  scholars  to  pay  a  propor- 
tion of  the  expense,  when  they  paid  for  their 
quarter's  tuition  ;  and  as  I  had  but  few  scho- 
lars, and  no  money  due,  and  not  two  shillings 
of  my  own  remaining,  I  was  very  thoughtful 
how  to  procure  wood.  No  one  knew  the  state 
of  my  purse  ;  nor  did  I  desire  to  make  it 
known;  and  this  I  should  do  if  [  attempted  to 
borrow.  I  therefore  omitted  to  buy,  as  long 
as  I  well  could.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  for  cre- 
dit;  and  if  I  did,  it  was  doubtful  whether  I 
should  obtain  it;  so  that  I  was  closely  tried. 
But,  while  I  was  under  this  exercise  the  wea- 
ther was  more  moderate  than  usual  at  that 
season.  After  I  had  been  sufficiently  tried,  to 
prove  my  faith  and  confidence  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, a  Friend  came  into  my  school,  and 
privately  gave  me  twenty  shillings;  which,  he 
said,  had  been  sent  by  a  Friend,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  known  as  the  donor.  For  this  un- 
expected favour,  I  was  thankful  to  the  Lord, 
whose  mercies  endure  forever.  Having  now 
the  means,  1  soon  purchased  some  wood  ;  and 
the  weather,  in  a  short  time,  becoming  colder, 
I  had  a  renewed  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  had  so  seasonably  relieved  me. 
But  afterwards,  when  my  s'ock  of  wood  was 
nearly  exhausted,  I  was  brought  into  the  same 
difficulty  and  trial,  as  before;  and  as  much 
needed  a  renewal  of  my  faith.  I  strove  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  have  my  dependence  placed  on 
Him  who  fed  a  great  muhitude  with  a  few 
loaves  and  little  fishes ;  and  just  as  I  began  to 
suffer,  another  twenty  shilling  bill  was  pri- 
vately presented  to  me  by  an  unknown  hand  ; 
but  I  received  it  as  coming  from  the  Lord, 
who  knew  all  my  difficulties.  Thus  I  was 
again  relieved  ;  and  never  afterwards  received 
anything  more  in  this  way;  nor  did  I  ever 
need  it ;  as  I  was  sufficiently  supplied  by  the 
proceeds  of  my  business.  This  was  a  confir- 
mation to  me,  that  I  had  been  assisted  by  a 
watchful  Providence,  who  knows  all  states 
and  conditions,  both  internal  and  external  ;  and 
is  able  and  willing  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  and  constrain  them  to  help  the  needy; 
as,  formerly,  he  sent  the  ravens  to  feed  the 
prophet." 

There  are  many  authentic  anecdotes  of  the 
interposition  of  Divine  mercy  on  behalf  of  his 
faithful  children  when  suffering  from  poverty 
or  want  of  food.  Thomas  Chalkley  gives  us 
an  account  of  an  interesting  incident  of  this 
kind  which  occurred  whilst  he  was  on  a  pass- 
age from  Bermuda  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1716.    The  wind  proved  slight,  and  thus  the 


time  occupied  in  the  voyage  was  protracted  to 
twice  its  usual  length.  With  twelve  persons 
to  feed,  their  store  of  provisions  were  at  last 
reduced  to  one  piece  of  beef.  Pressed  with 
hunger  and  disheartened  by  a  head  wind,  those 
on  board  began  to  relate  sad  and  sickening 
accounts  of  seamen  similarly  circumstanced 
eating  one  another.  The  murmurs  increased, 
particularly  against  Thomas  Chalkley,  to 
whom  the  vessel  was  consigned,  and  he  felt 
his  mind  clothed  with  inward  exercise.  At 
last  alter  seriously  considering  the  matter,  he 
told  them,  that  if  there  should  be  a  necessity 
for  one  to  die  for  the  rest,  they  need  not  cast 
lots,  for  he  was  free  to  offer  his  life  to  do  them 
good.  At  this  several  of  those  addressed  said, 
ihey  would  die  before  they  would  eat  him. 
Thomas  says,  "  1  can  truly  say,  thut  at  that 
time  my  lile  was  not  dear  to  me,  and  that  1 
was  serious  and  ingenuous  in  my  proposition. 
As  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
thoughtfully  considering  my  proposal  to  the 
company,  and  looking  in  my  mind  to  Him 
who  made  me,  a  very  large  dolphin  came  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face.  1  called  to  the  people  to  put  a  hook 
into  the  sea  and  take  him,  for  here  is  one  come 
to  redeem  me,  said  1  to  them.  They  put  out 
a  hook,  and  the  fish  readily  took  it,  and  they 
caught  him.  1  think  it  was  about  six  feet  long, 
and  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw.  This  plainly 
showed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  mur- 
mured no  more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat 
plentifully  of  till  we  got  into  the  capes  of  De- 
laware. Thus  I  saw  it  was  good  to  depend 
upon  the  Almighty,  and  rely  upon  his  eternal 
arm  ;  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  did  pre- 
serve us  safe  to  our  destined  port,  blessed  be 
his  great  and  glorious  Name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  forever." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

THE  SNOW-DROP  IN  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
WINDOW. 

It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldoin  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window, 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound, 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 

The  passing  seasons  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume, 

And  Summer's  wealth  of  flowers, 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves, 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours  : 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  his  tireless  grate, 

The  snow,  and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost  winds  beating, 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied  ; 
Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom 

By  the  little  window's  side  ; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He  stole  one  happy  hour 
To  tend  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 
To  catch  the  passing  ray, 


And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day  : 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft, 

To  watch  the  Snow-drop  bloom — 
To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room. 

And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  sun-touched  pane, 
Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  in  his  brain  ? 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay, 
And  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  running  streams, 

And  the  green  leaves'  rustling  play. 

Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore, 
Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil, 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  of  music  whispered 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear, 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  o'er, 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 

Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred  — 
The  same  sweet  call  that's  answered  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird  ; 
The  free,  unlettered  worship 

Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 
When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal, — 

An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  crave  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sleep  Rhyming. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  edition 
of  Bernard  Barton's  Household  Verses,  just 
published  by  J.  W.  Moore,  of  this  city.  It  is 
interesting  as  an  exemplification  of  the  activity 
of  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  author  of  them, 
a  member  of  our  Society  in  England,  has  re- 
cently deceased. 

Introductory  Note  to  the  two  following  Album  Verses. 

Once,  and  once  only  in  my  life,  I  was  in  the  royal 
presence  :  at  some  courtly  festival,  I  opine  ;  for  I  "  sate 
at  meat"  with  unwonted  company,  and  surrounded  by 
regal  splendour.  Chide  me  not,  gentle  reader,  with 
presumption  ;  for  it  was— in  a  dream  !  and  I  am  sure 
no  waking  thoughts  of  mine  led  me  there.  In  this 
most  strange  conjunction,  I  was  called  on  for  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Royal  Album!  Awake,  under  such 
circumstances,  I  feel  certain  I  could  not  have  written 
letter  or  line  :  in  my  sleep  I  was  bolder,  and  actually 
perpetrated  two  stanzas;  which  I  subjoin  as  a  litera- 
ry curiosity,  having  been,  veritably,  composed  in  a 
dream, 

A  blessing  on  thy  crowned  head  ! 

My  country's  youthful  Queen  I 
If  such  may  be  or  sung  or  said, 

Amid  this  courtly  scene! 

And  if  a  poet's  loyal  love 

Might  more  than  this  impart, 

Oh  !  may  that  blessing  from  above 
Sink  deep  into  thy  heart ! 


The  Scottish  Temperance  Review  calcu- 
lates that  Dundee  must  spend  yearly  on  drink 
about  £-200,000;  while  £7000  will  more  than 
cover  its  expenditure  for  all  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  benevolent  objects  put  together.— 
Late  Paper. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Treat  an  Opponent  Courteously. 

When  an  individual  has  strongly  opposed 
us,  in  a  disposition  which  denotes  some  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
exercise  of  that  Christian  virtue,  which  enables 
us  not  only  to  bear  our  brother's  weakness, 
but  to  fulfil  that  high  and  noble  duly,  "  To  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  amongst  many  who 
make  even  an  exalted  profession  of  religion, 
there  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  this  particular. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  virtue  to  love 
them  that  love  us,  and  to  be  kind  to  them  that 
arc  kind  to  us;  but  when  an  individual  carries 
himself  in  an  unkind  and  unfeeling  manner 
towards  us,  then  is  the  time  to  make  a  critical 
examination  of  the  deplh  and  substance  of  our 
religion.  If  such  conduct  is  met  in  a  quiet 
and  passive  frame, — if  patience  remains  unruf- 
fled under  these  trying  circumstances, — and 
though  a  testimony  may  go  forth  against  such 
a  disposition,  if  an  unfeigned  desire  is  felt  to 
rise  in  us,  superior  to  every  hostile  feeling, 
that  the  individual  may  be  favoured  to  see  his 
errors,  however  improper  his  conduct,  and  re- 
turn to  a  righteous  course,  at  the  same  time 
lhat  we  stand  ready  on  every  occasion  to  re- 
turn good  for  evil,  there  is  reason  to  hope  lhat 
our  religion  is  not  merely  professional  and 
superficial. 

To  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  we  may  remember  that  some  indivi- 
duals naturally  possess  a  coarse  and  rough 
exterior,  and  might  perhaps  be  misunderstood 
by  those  whose  feelings  have  been  wounded  ; 
or  if  not  so,  it  might  be  a  weakness,  in  these 
persons,  to  lean  to  imperiousness  of  temper  at 
times,  and  who,  notwithstanding  this  exception 
to  their  rectitude,  may  have  virtues  which  ren- 
der them  far  from  being  generally  unworthy. 
But  admitting  the  offence  to  be  as  virulent  in 
its  character  as  supposed,  it  would  seem  a  mis- 
fortune for  any  one  to  be  so  blinded  by  anger, 
that  he  could  not  fully  estimate  the  worth  of 
his  opponent,  and,  not  be  able,  as  duly  to  ap- 
preciate his  virtues,  as  at  other  times,  and  to 
consider  his  general  conduct  as  worse,  than 
when  he  had  better  pleased  him.  At  such 
seasons  of  trial,  the  Christian  must  seek  to 
maintain  an  unbiased  estimation  of  his  oppo- 
nent's character,  and  instead  of  yielding  to 
imbiliered  feelings  which  would  dim  his  vision 
and  paralyze  his  efforts,  it  is  wisdom  in  him, 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  his  own  powers  un- 
impaired, that  he  may  be  more  likely  to  act 
well  his  part  in  this  trying  emergency.  For 
he  may  rc-t  assured,  if  he  try  to  injure  one 
who  has  offended  him,  by  endeavouring  to 
suppress  his  virtues,  and  magnify  his  vices  in 
the  presence  of  others,  to  seek  retaliation,  that 
he  will  measurably  exonerate  whom  he  tries 
to  punish,  and  grievously  wound  himself.  But 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  act  calmly  under  lhat 
disposition  which  desires  to  bless  those  who 
curse,  he  may  in  the  end  successfully  conquer 
his  opponent  with  much  comfort  and  honour 
to  himself. 

State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

School  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons, 

The  Managers  Report : 

That  in  presenting  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings for  the  past  season,  they  have  nothing 
new  or  of  striking  interest  to  which  lo  call  at- 
tention ;  but  though  humble  in  its  character, 
the  school  is,  they  believe,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  instituted. 

The  schools  for  Men  and  Women  were 
opened  on  the  evening  of  Tenth  month  2nd, 
1848,  and  were  continued  during  five  evenings 
in  each  week  until  the  28th  of  Second  month, 
when  they  were  closed  for  the  season. 

221  men  and  255  women  have  been  regis- 
tered as  pupils.  The  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  season  was  118:  being  in  the  Men's 
school  nearly  62,  and  in  the  Women's  nearly 
56. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, a  few  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
members  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  scholars 
were  presented  by  a  Friend  visiting  the  schools, 
with  a  print  exhibiting  the  Evils  of  Lotteries  ; 
when  remarks  were  offered  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vising them  against  their  delusive  attractions. 

Moral  Almanacs  and  Friends'  Tracts  were 
distributed  among  the  scholars,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Statis- 
tics ol'the  Coloured  People  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  some  of  the  Man- 
agers encouraged  those  in  attendance  to  endea- 
vour to  continue  their  studies  during  the 
summer,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  instruc- 
tion received,  together  with  other  advice  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion.  Much  gratitude  was 
evinced  by  the  scholars,  many  of  whom  ex- 
pressed thankfulness  and  their  desire  that  the 
schools  might  be  opened  another  season. 

One  intelligent  man  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  stated  that  he  had  been  a  slave  in 
Georgia,  where  he  acted  as  an  engineer  on  a 
railroad;  that  he  purchased  his  own  and  his 
wife's  freedom  at  a  cost  exceeding  $191)0,  and 
came  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing his  children  educated, — a  privilege  denied 
him  in  his  native  State,  although  he  had  made 
through  counsel  special  application  for  it  to  the 
legislature. 

When  we  consider  that  between  400  and 
500  coloured  persons  have  partaken  of  the 
benefits  of  our  schools,  some  of  whom  have 
received  no  other  education,  and  witness  the 
progress  many  of  them  have  made  in  their 
studies,  we  feel  that  there  is  encouragement 
for  I  lie  association  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  lo  a  down-trodden  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-beings,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  raise  them  from  their  present 
low  condition. 

Francis  Bacon,  Clerk. 


Calcined  Granite.  —  Archibald  McDonald, 
of  Aberdeen,  some  time  ago  discovered  a  pro- 
cess for  reducing  Aberdeen  granite  to  a  fine 
clay,  which  was  moulded  into  form  at  the 
Scaton  Pottery,  and  presented  an  article  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  durable  character.  Since 
then  McDonald  has  had  an  experiment  tried 
of  working  the  calcined  granite  into  water 
pipes,  and  so  successful  has  it  proved,  that  a 
specimen  of  eighteen  inch  bore  has  been  for- 
warded lo  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Londort,  by 
request. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Adventure  in  the  Tombs. 

From  Curzon's  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
the  Levant,  we  have  condensed  the  following 
narrative.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  marvellous  stories  get  into  circula- 
tion, with  very  respectable  vouchers  for  their 
truth. 

At  the  time  the  incident  occurred,  our  au- 
thor was  residing  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the 
great  Necropolis  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Coptic  carpen- 
ter, a  Christian  by  profession,  and  miserably 
poor.  In  one  of  their  conversations,  the  car- 
penter related  to  him  the  history  of  a  ruined 
Coptic  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
told  him  that  its  library  was  still  in  existence. 
This  was  carefully  concealed  in  a  remote  spot 
known  to  no  one  but  the  carpenter.  After 
some  persuasion,  he  consented  to  conduct  Cur- 
zon  to  the  place,  on  condition  that  he  should 
lake  no  one  with  him,  and  that  the  visit  should 
be  paid  at  night.    He  says  : 

"  I  agreed  to  all  this  ;  and  on  the  appointed 
night  sallied  forth  with  the  carpenter  after 
dark.  There  were  not  many  stars  visible; 
and  we  had  only  just  light  enough  to  see  our 
way  across  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  rather 
among  the  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys  above 
the  plain,  which  are  so  entirely  honeycombed 
with  ancient  tombs  and  mummy  pits  lhat  they 
resemble  a  rabbit  warren  on  a  large  scale. 
Skulls  and  bones  were  strewed  on  our  path  ; 
and  often  at  the  mouths  of  tombs  the  night 
wind  would  raise  up  fragments  of  ihe  bandages 
which  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  Frankish 
spoilers  of  ihe  dead  had  torn  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  in  search  of  the 
scaraba:i,  amulets,  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  upon  the  breast  of  the  deceased  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs. 

"  Away  we  went  stumbling  over  ruins,  and 
escaping  narrowly  the  fate  of  those  who  de- 
scend into  the  tomb  before  their  lime.  Some- 
times we  heard  a  howl,  which  the  carpenter 
said  came  from  a  hyena,  prowling  like  our- 
selves  among  the  graves,  though  on  a  very 
different  errand.  We  kept  on  our  way,  by 
many  a  dark  ruin  and  yawning  cave,  break- 
ing our  shins  against  the  fallen  stones  until  I 
was  almost  tired  of  the  journey,  which  in  the 
darkness  seemed  interminable;  nor  had  I  any 
idea  where  the  carpenter  was  leading  me.  At 
last,  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  we  descended  sud- 
denly into  a  place  something  like  a  gravel  pit, 
one  side  of  which  was  closed  by  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  a  low  cliff,  in  which  a  doorway 
half  filled  up  with  rubbish  betokened  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  tomb.  By  the  side  of  this 
doorway  sat  a  little  boy,  whom  I  discovered 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen, 
lo  be  the  carpenter's  son,  an  intelligent  lad, 
who  often  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  company 
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with  his  father.  It  was  here  that  the  Coptic 
manuscripts  were  concealed,  and  it  was  a  spot 
well  chosen  for  the  purpose;  for  although  I 
thought  I  had  wandered  about  the  Necropolis 
of  Thebes  in  every  direction,  I  had  never 
stumbled  upon  this  place  before,  neither  could 
I  ever  find  it  afterwards,  although  I  rode  in 
that  direction  several  times. 

"  1  now  produced  from  my  pocket  three 
candles,  which  the  carpenter  had  desired  me 
to  bring,  one  lor  him,  one  for  his  son,  and  one 
for  myself.  Having  lit  them,  we  entered  into 
the  doorway  of  the  tomb,  and  passing  through 
a  short  passage,  found  ourselves  in  a  great 
sepulchral  hall.  The  earth  and  sand  which 
liad  been  blown  into  the  entrance  formed  an 
inclined  plain,  sloping  downwards  to  another 
door  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  through 
which  we  passed  into  a  second  chamber,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  a  third  doorway, 
leading  into  a  magnificent  subterranean  hall, 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  four  square  col- 
umns, two  on  each  side.  There  may  have 
been  six  columns,  but  I  think  there  were  only 
four.  The  walls  and  columns,  or  rather 
square  piers  which  supported  the  roof,  retain- 
ed the  brilliant  white  which  is  so  much  to  be 
admired  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  other 
stately  sepulchres.  On  the  walls  were  various 
hieroglyphics,  and  on  the  square  piers  tall 
figures  of  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions — 
Kneph,  Khonso,  and  Osiris — were  portrayed 
in  brilliant  colours,  with  their  immense  caps 
or  crowns,  and  the  heads  of  the  jackal  and 
other  beasts.  At  the  further  end  of  this  cham- 
ber was  a  stone  altar,  standing  upon  one  or 
two  steps,  in  an  apsis  or  semicircular  recess." 

"  The  Coptic  manuscripts,  of  which  I  was 
in  search,  were  lying  upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  except  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  altar  itself.  They  were 
about  eight  or  nine  in  number,  all  brown  and 
musty  looking  books,  written  on  cotton  paper, 
or  charta  bombycina,  a  material  in  use  in  very 
early  limes." 

"  Having  found  these  ancient  books  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  their  contents,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  at  our  ease,  we  stuck  the  candles 
on  the  ground,  and  the  carpenter  and  I  sat 
down  before  them,  while  his  son  brought  us 
the  volumes  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  one 
by  one. 

"  The  first  which  came  to  hand  was  a  dusty 
quarto,  smelling  of  incense,  and  well  .spotted 
with  yellow  wax,  with  all  its  leaves  dogs-eared 
or  worn  round  with  constant  use :  this  was  a 
manuscript  of  the  lesser  festivals.  Another 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  kind  :  a  third  was 
also  a  book  for  the  church  service.  We  puz- 
zled over  the  next  two  or  three,  which  seemed 
to  be  marty  rologies,  or  lives  of  the  saints  ;  but 
while  we  were  poring  over  them,  we  thought 
we  heard  a  noise.  '  Oh  !  father  of  hammers,' 
said  I  to  the  carpenter,  '  I  think  I  heard  a 
noise:  what  could  it  be? — I  thought  I  heard 
something  move.'  'Did  you,  hawaja?'  (O 
merchant),  said  the  carpenter  ;  it  '  must  have 
been  my  son  moving  the  books,  for  what  else 
could  there  be  here  ? — No  one  knows  of  this 
tomb  or  of  the  holy  manuscripts  which  it  con- 
tains. Surely  there  can  be  nothing  here  to 
make  a  noise,  for  are  we  not  here  alone,  a  hun- 


dred feet  under  the  earth,  in  a  place  where  no 
one  comes  1 — It  is  nothing  :  certainly  it  is  no- 
thing ;'  and  so  saying,  he  lifted  up  one  of  the 
candles  and  peered  about  in  the  darkness ;  but 
as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  he  sat  down  again,  and  at 
our  leisure  we  completed  our  examination  of 
all  the  books  which  lay  upon  the  steps. 

"They  proved  to  be  all  church  books, litur- 
gies for  different  seasons,  or  homilies;  and  not 
historical,  nor  of  any  particular  interest,  either 
from  their  age  or  subject.  There  now  remain- 
ed only  the  great  book  upon  the  altar,  a  pon- 
derous quarto,  bound  either  in  brown  leather 
or  wooden  boards;  and  this  the  carpenter's 
son  with  difficulty  lifted  from  its  place,  and 
laid  it  down  before  us  on  the  ground  ;  but  as 
he  did  so,  we  heard  the  noise  again.  The 
carpenter  and  I  looked  at  each  other:  he  turn- 
ed pale — perhaps  1  did  so  loo  ;  and  we  looked 
over  our  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  anxious,  nerv- 
ous kind  of  way,  expecting  to  see  something — 
we  did  not  kn*vv  what.  However,  we  saw 
nothing  ;  and,  feeling  a  little  ashamed,  I  again 
settled  myself  before  the  three  candle-ends, 
and  opened  the  book,  which  was  written  in 
large  black  characters  of  unusual  size.  As  I 
bent  over  the  huge  volume,  to  see  what  it  was 
about,  suddenly  there  arose  a  sound  somewhere 
in  the  cavern,  but  from  whence  it  came  I  could 
not  comprehend  ;  it  seemed  all  round  us  at  the 
same  moment.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt 
now  :  it  was  a  fearful  howling,  like  the  roar  of 
a  hundred  wild  beasts.  The  carpenter  looked 
aghast :  the  tall  and  grisly  figures  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  seemed  to  stare  at  us  from  the  walls. 
I  thought  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  felt  a  gen- 
tle perspiration  coming  on  which  would  have 
betokened  a  favourable  crisis  in  a  fever.  Sud- 
denly the  dreadful  roar  ceased,  and  as  its  echoes 
died  away  in  the  tomb,  we  felt  considerably 
relieved,  and  were  beginning  to  try  and  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  when,  to  our  unut- 
terable horror,  it  began  again,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder.  We  could  stand  this  no 
longer  :  the  carpenter  and  I  jumped  up  from 
the  ground,  and  his  son  in  his  terror  stumbled 
over  the  great  Coptic  manuscript,  and  fell  upon 
the  candles,  which  were  all  put  out  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  his  screams  were  now  added  to  the 
uproar  which  resounded  in  the  cave  ;  seeing 
the  twinkling  of  a  star  through  the  vista  of  the 
two  outer  chambers,  we  all  set  off  as  hard  as 
we  could  run,  our  feelings  of  alarm  being  in- 
creased lo  desperation  when  we  perceived  that 
something  was  chasing  us  in  the  darkness, 
while  the  roar  seemed  to  increase  every  mo- 
ment. How  we  did  tear  along!  We  raised 
stifling  clouds  of  dust,  as  we  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  which  led  to  the  outer  door.  'So 
then,'  thought  I,  '  the  stories  of  gins,  and 
ghouls,  and  goblins,  that  I  have  read  of  and 
never  believed,  must  be  true  after  all,  and  in 
this  city  of  the  dead  it  has  been  our  evil  lot  to 
fall  upon  a  haunted  tomb  i' 

"  Breathless  and  bewildered,  the  carpenter 
and  I  bolted  out  into  the  open  air,  mightily  re- 
lieved at  our  escape  from  the  darkness  and  the 
terrors  of  the  subterranean  vaults.  We  had 
not  been  out  a  moment,  and  had  by  no  means 
collected  our  ideas,  before  our  alarm  was  again 
excited  to  its  utmost  pitch. 


"  The  evil  one  came  forth  in  bodily  shape, 
and  stood  revealed  to  our  eyes  distinctly  in  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon. 

"  While  we  were  gazing  upon  the  appear- 
ance, the  carpenter's  son,  whom  we  had  quite 
forgotten  in  our  hurry,  carne  creeping  out  of 
the  doorway  of  the  tomb  upon  his  hands  and 
knees. 

"  '  Why,  father  !'  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  '  if  that  is  not  old  Fatima's  donkey, 
which  has  been  lost  these  two  days  !  It  is 
lucky  that  we  have  found  it,  for  it  must  have 
wandered  into  this  tomb,  and  it  might  have 
been  starved  if  we  had  not  met  with  it  to- 
night.' " 

"  I  have  related  the  history  of  this  adven- 
ture because  I  think  that,  on  some  foundation 
like  this,  many  well-accredited  ghost  stories 
may  have  been  founded.  .  .  If  the  donkey 
had  not  fortunately  come  out  and  shown  him- 
self, I  should  certainly  have  returned  to  Europe 
half  impressed  with  the  belief  that  something 
supernatural  had  occurred,  which  was  in  some 
mysterious  manner  connected  with  the  opening 
of  the  magic  volume  which  we  had  taken  from 
the  altar  in  the  tomb.  The  echoes  of  the  sub- 
terranean cave  so  altered  t he  sound  of  the  don- 
key's bray,  that  I  never  should  have  discover- 
ed that  these  fearful  sounds  had  so  undignified 
an  origin;  a  story  never  loses  by  telling,  and 
with  a  little  exaggeration  it  would  soon  have 
become  one  of  the  best  accredited  supernatural 
histories  in  the  country." 

Youthful  Perseverance. — A  lad  about  13 
years  of  age  arrived  in  this  city  by  the  cars 
night  before  last.  His  story,  though  brief,  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  exhibits  a  strength  of 
close-clinging  affection,  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  record.  His  mother  and  sister  left  Ireland 
about  a  year  ago  for  America,  the  boy  was 
not  permitted  to  accompany  them,  although  he 
desired  to  do  so.  Some  eight  months  alter 
their  departure,  the  little  fellow  without  a  pen- 
ny in  his  pocket,  walked  to  Dublin  city,  told 
his  story  to  the  captain  of  an.  American  ship, 
and  tearfully  solicited  his  aid  in  taking  him  to 
his  mother.  The  captain  told  him  that  the 
United  States  was  a  very  large  country,  and 
should  he  get  there  he  might  not  find  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  ;  but  he  was  determined  to 
"try,"  and  finally  got  the  captain's  consent  to 
take  him  across  the  ocean  in  the  capacity  of  a 
second  cook. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  and  the 
little  fellow,  all  alone,  searched  the  great  me- 
tropolis throughout — inquiring  of  the  Irish 
families  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  mother,  but 
to  no  purpose — no  one  knew  her.  During 
this  search,  which  continued  more  than  a 
week,  the  little  fellow  met  his  current  expenses 
by  doing  chores  in  the  streets,  such  as  holding 
horses,  &c. — for  a  lad  of  that  kind  could  not 
be  dishonest. 

Failing  in  New  York,  he  worked  his  pas- 
sage on  a  steamer  to  Albany — reached  that 
city,  and  worked  his  way  to  Buffalo,  thence  to 
Sandusky,  and  on  to  Cincinnati — making  a 
journey,  in  all,  of  about  four  thousand  miles, 
in  search  of  his  mother !  Upon  his  arrival 
here,  he  immediately  sought  out  the  Irish  resi- 
dents, and,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  the 
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object  of  his  long  and  singular  pilgrimage.  He 
learned  lhat  his  mother  and  sister  had  lived  in 
Cincinnati,  but  about  a  month  since  had  moved 
to  Vanceburg,  Ky.  The  little  fellow  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy,  was  determined  that  an  hour 
should  not  be  lost,  and  went  to  Captain  Grace, 
of  the  Brilliant,  yesterday,  and  told  his  story. 
The  captain  took  him  on  board,  gave  him 
some  money,  and  provided  him  comfortably 
for  the  passage,  and,  doubtless  ere  this,  he  is 
in  the  arms  of  the  loved  ones  of  his  search. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 

A  Monster  Room. — One  room  comprises 
the  whole  of  Marshall's  flax  mill  in  Leeds;  hut 
such  a  room  !  if  we  call  it  the  largest  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  be  far  in  error.  About  four 
hundred  feet  lung  by  more  than  two  hundred 
broad,  it  covers  nearly  two  acres  of  ground. 
Birmingham  is  justly  proud  of  its  Town  Hall, 
but  this  wonderful  factory  room  is  nine  times 
as  large.  Exeter  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  London,  but  it  would  require  seven 
such  to  equal  the  area  of  this  room. —  The 
Land  we  Live  In. 


Raising  More  Fruit.  —  When  Dr.  Dwight 
first  removed  to  New  Haven,  there  was  hut 
little  fruit  raised  there.  He  urged  his  neigh- 
bours to  plant  fruit  trees,  but  they  said  it  was 
of  no  use,  for  the  boys  would  steal  all  the 
fruit.  "  Plant  more  fruit,"  was  the  answer. 
Make  good  fruit  plenty,  and  it  will  not  be 
plundered.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he 
poinied  to  the  abundance  of  fruit  and  the 
absence  of  pillage  then  enjoyed,  in  proof  of 
his  principle. 
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From  its  first  eslablishment  we  have  not 
ceased  to  hold  in  high  estimation,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  located  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Fifth  Sts. 
Conducted  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by 
iis  benevolent  and  intelligent  Managers,  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  sound  moral  principles 
in  the  selection  of  books,  we  consider  it  as 
ranking  among  the  most  useful  of  the  various 
charitable  institutions  in  this  city.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  North  American,  conveys,  in 
brief,  an  interesting  view  of  its  present  condi- 
tion : 

"The  Apprentices'  Library  Company  — 
The  Annual  Report  of  the;  Managers  of  this 
well-tried  and  useful  association,  has  been  laid 
upon  our  table,  and  Ihougfi  less  stored  with 
facts  and  statistics  than  usual,  it  indicates,  like 
previous  reports,  a  safe  and  sieadv  progress, 
an  enlargemenl  of  the  sphere  of  action,  an  in- 
crease in  the  solid  means  of  good  and  a  more 
extended  diffusion  of  them.  There  is  scarcely 
an  institution  in  this  city,  formed  for  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  which  more  silently,  hut  more 
oflectually  spreads  disinfecting  influences  in 
nn  atmosphere  of  vice,  or  which  more  care- 
fully trains  young  minds  into  ihoughtflilness, 
into  true  ambition  and  real  usefulness.  Every 


book  taken  from  its  shelves  is  a  purifying | ty-three  counties  were  represented,  about  one 
agent,  and  how  widely  it  has  distributed  its  |  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  in  attend- 


slores  of  knowledge,  may  be  judged 
summary  statement  of  the  Librarian. 

"  In  the  report  of  the  Boys'  Librarian,  it  is 
stated  that  21,991  books  were  loaned  during 
the  year ;  there  are  706  new  applicants  ;  750 
are  now.using  the  Library ;  700  is  the  average 
number  of  boys  using  the  Library. 

"  The  Girls'  Librarian  states  that  there 
were  6410  books  loaned  during  the  year;  159 
new  applicants  ;  260  are  now  using  the  Libra- 
ry ;  214  is  the  average  number  of  girls  during 
the  year. 

"  During  the  year  636  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Boys'  Library,  and  404  books  to 
that  of  the  Girls'. 

"  The  project  put  in  practice  a  few  years 
ago  of  creating  a  Library  for  Girls,  has  result- 
ed most  happily,  and  were  this  new  depart- 
ment more  extensive  than  it  is,  hundreds  of 
females  would  no  doubt  be  drawn  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  the  regulations  offer. 
We  do  not  know  a  similar  institution  in  the 
country,  and  the  good  effects  it  has  produced 
make  it  already  a  pride  to  Philadelphia. 

"  The  affairs  of  the  Company  appear  by  the 
Report  to  have  been  managed  admirably,  and 
the  Directors  have  reason  for  generous  elation 
of  heart  in  the  knowledge  that  their  farewell 
to  duty  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness 
that  every  responsibility  imposed  has  been 
faithfully  met  and  discharged." 


by  thejance.  These  are  said  to  be  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  popular  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  The  cause  of  slave  emancipation  is 
stated  by  the  Kentucky  papers  to  be  gaining 
ground  rapidly  in  that  State. 


Civilization  anions  the  Indians. — The  law 
passed  at  Albany  on  the  12th  ult.,  declares  that 
every  person  who  shall  sell  or  give  to  any  In- 
dian residing  in  New  York  Slate,  any  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  or  any  intoxicating  drinks,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  Another  section  of 
the  bill  declares  : 

All  Indians  who  have  heretofore  contracted 
or  shall  hereafter  contract  marriage,  according 
to  Indian  custom  or  usage,  and  shall  cohabit 
as  husband  and  wife,  are  and  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  lo  be  lawfully  married,  and  their  chil- 
dren legitimate.  Marriages  between  Indians, 
may  be  solemnized  by  peace-makers  within 
their  jurisdiction,  with  the  like  force  and  effect 
as  if  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Oilier  sections 
extend  the  laws  over  the  Indians  as  over  the 
rest  of  our  citizens,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill  is  to  receive  from  the  Seneca  Nation,  or 
of  any  tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  New  York, 
all  sums  of  money  such  Indians  may  wish  lo 
put  in  trust  with  the  State,  the  same  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  under  'be  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  olfice,  invested  in 
good  and  sale  securities  by  I  he  comptroller,  or 
in  stocks  of  the  Stale  bearing  interest  at  the 
rale  of  six  per  cent,  to  he  created  and  issued 
therefor,  and  called  "The  Indian  Loans." 


Agent  Appointed. 

Elijah  Haworth,  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co., 
Oh:o. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Taylor,  agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  S.  N.  Pierce,  $2,  vol.22;  for  S.  Hart,  $5,  lo  52, 
vol.  21 ;  for  T.  D.  Langstaff,  $2,  vol.  22;  and  for  S. 
Shaffer,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
eommitlee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second- day 
afternoon,  Fifth  month  14th,  1S49,  at  4 
o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Kentucky  Emancipation  Convention. — The 
Convention  «as  organized  in  Finnkforl  on  the 
26lh  ult.,  by  the  election  of  Colonel  Henry 
Clay,  of  Bourbon  county,  as  President.  Twen- 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bel  lie, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Betlle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
James  R.  G reeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  slreet  ; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  slreet;  Samuel 
Ben le,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  slreet. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thiniiton. 


Married,  on  Fifth-d-iy,  the  3d  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  New  Bedlord,  Mass  ,  Robert  Lindley 
Murray,  son  of  Robert  J.  Murray,  of  New  York, 
to  Ruth  S.,  daughter  of  Win.  C.  Tabcr,  of  the  former 

place. 


Died,' in  this  cit^-,  31st  of  Third  month,  Esther, 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  Stow,  in  the  90th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  in  New 

Garden  Township,  Chester  county,  Pa  ,  on  Third-day, 
the  17th  ult.,  of  paralytic  affection,  in  the  Gtilli  year 
of  her  age,  Phebe  Houpes,  an  elder  and  number  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  and  Particular  meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  3d  inst.,  Joanna  Sophia, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Kimber,  of  this  city,  aged  20 
years. 

■ — ■ — ,  in  this  city,  on  First-day  morning,  the  6th 
inst.,  in  the  b7th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac  Davis,  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting;  formerly  a 
valuable  overseer  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyacs]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 

Once,  when  young  in  the  ministry,  being;  at 
an  inn  with  the  family  with  whom  I  lived,  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  she  had  placed  a  hand- 
kerchief in  one  of  the  chambers  ;  and  on  going 
to  fetch  it,  could  not  find  it.    Immediately  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  a  young 
girl  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  house,  had  stolen 
the  handkerchief.    I  was  astonished  at  my 
conviction  Of  this  fact,  for  I  had  by  no  means 
disposition  to  suspect  any  one  of  evil.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  be  suppressed ;  for  I  saw 
with  clearness  she  had  committed  the  theft  ; 
what  showed  it  me  was  the  Light  of  the  Lord, 
which  came  like  lightning  into  my  mind.  1 
i  to  inquire  for  the  girl,  who  came,  not 
knowing  my  business  with  her.    I  looked  at 
her,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  told  her  she 
had  stolen  the  handkerchief;  which  she  dared 
not  deny,  and  it  was  produced,    Then  I  spoke 
to  her;  the  power  of  the  Lord  accompanying 
what  I  said,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  girl 
urned  very  pale,  almost  like  a  corpse.    I  con- 
tinued to  declare  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  to  warn  the  young  creature  for 
perhaps  twenty  minutes.    While  the  Lord's 
word  was  passing  through  me,  a  servant  was 
leaning  the  floor  of  the  room  where  we  stood  ; 
one  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  of  her  class. 
She  felt  so  struck  by  the  authority  with  which 
;he  communication  was  attended,  that  she 
raised  her  hands  with  astonishment.    The  mo- 
her  of  the  young  girl  came  to  me  before  we 
Scpbu  left  the  inn,  and  asked  me  how  1  could  tell 
g«li(  ;hat  her  daughter  had  taken  and  concealed  the 
handkerchief;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  was 
Ile6i  made  acquainted  with  it  from  a  sense  given 
me  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  my  own  mind — 
he  anointing  which  could  not  only  give  me  to 
be  without  doubt  in  this  thing,  but  also  did 
influence  all  that  take  heed  to  it,  so  as  to  lead 
them  out  of  sin,  and  bring  them  to  live  godly 
lives.    I  told  her  she  had  this  gift  of  God  in 
herself;  that  all  the  children  of  men  had  it, 
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or  a  measure  of  it  ;  and  warned  her  to  lake 
hoed  to  it.  I  understood  they  were  all  Papists 
who  heard  me  speak.  After  this  was  over, 
and  we  passed  away  rro  n  the  place,  I  was  so 
overcome  with  what  had  occurred,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  many  tears. 

Another  time  in  my  life  have  I  been  alike 
filled  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  in  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  These  two  in- 
stances were  extraordinary.  The  second  was 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  a  high 
professor,  but  who  was  of  a  contentious  spirit. 
It  came  upon  me  to  set  before  him  his  corrupt 
and  dark  slate,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  who  searcheth  all  hearts;  that  if 
he  did  not  speedily  repent,  and  humble  himself 
as  in  the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him, 
bring  him  down,  and  he  would  come  to  no- 
thing. I  was  engaged  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
him,  while  thus  addressing  him  in  the  dread 
of  the  Most  High  :  he  attempted  to  look  at  me 
once  or  twice  in  defiance,  but  he  could  not  hold 
up  his  head,  nor  oppose  the  power  :  he  grew 
quite  pale,  and  was  some  time  silent,  as  we 
sat  together  after.  When,  however,  we  were 
about  to  separate,  he  began  to  rail  against  me 
for  what  I  had  said.  His  words  seemed  but 
as  chaff  before  ine  wind.  *  After  this  also,  my 
bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken,  that  I  was 
quite  weak,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  while. 
Thus  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show 
forth  His  own  mighty  power  through  a  mere 
nothing. 

Another  remarkable  exercise  I  had,  which 
lay  as  a  perpetual  burden  on  my  mind  for  one 
whole  year.  It  was  to  go,  on  the  day  called 
Christmas  Day,  into  the  great  cathedral  called 
St.  Paul's,  in  London.  Shortly  before  the 
lime  arrived,  I  acquainted  some  friends  with 
my  concern.  They  did,  I  believe,  tenderly 
sympathize  with  me;  and  having  been  engag- 
ed, for  some  lime  previously,  visiting  in  the 
City,  both  Friends  and  others,  in  company 
with  two  friends,  they  both  felt  much  for  me, 
and  one  offered  to  accompany  me.  About  the 
time  the  people  were  to  assemble,  we  two  wo- 
men went  into  the  worship  house;  taking  our 
places  in  a  gallery  not  far  from  the  pulpit. 
The  bishop  preached.  There  did  not  appear 
lo  be  a  large  congregation  :  the)'  gave  marked 
attention  while  this  man  repealed  something 
called  a  sermon ;  it  was  not  long.  He  then 
immediately  kneeled,  and  uttered  words  in  the 
form  of  prayer ;  but  I  may  acknowledge  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness  anything  so  dry  and 
formal  as  his  communications  were  altogether. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  nothing  more  than  the 


*  This  man,  in  a  few  years,  came  to  nothing.  And 
though  then  he  had  a  grand  house,  and  kept  his  cha- 
riot, he  lost  all  his  property,  and  is  at  this  day  sup- 
ported by  others. 
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mere  repetition  of  words,  devoid  of  all  that 
could  render  them  impressive  to  the  hearers. 
No  sooner  had  the  bishop  risen  from  his  knees, 
than  he  retired  without  sitting  down,  or  looking 
at  the  people :  his  attendants  seemed  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  vestry  room,  as  I 
supposed. 

Now  while  the  bishop  was  withdrawing,  I 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  il  the  service  was  over. 
This  I  repeated,  expecting  an  answer;  but  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  place  came  and  led  me 
away  (my  companion  following)  toward  the 
large  entrance,  where  the  people  rushed  after 
us  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  while  the  men  told 
us  we  must  depart,  and  not  speak  there :  how- 
ever, I  turned  from  the  greal  door,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  for  a  short  lime,  to  ihe 
relief  of  my  own  mind  :  indeed,  for  this  act  of 
dedication  in  giving  up  to  so  singular  a  thing. 
I  was  favoured  with  a  time  of  the  flowings  of 
sweet  peace  in  my  own  soul — that  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  When 
we  met  my  endeared  friend  J.  G.  Bevan,  who 
was  anxiously  wailing  for  us  outside,  I  felt  in- 
expressible joy,  in  which  I  believe  he  partook. 
My  heavy  burden  was  laid  down,  and  I  was 
like  another  person.  At  least  for  twelve 
months  had  this  matter  occasioned  me  to  go 
bowed  down,  although  I  was  mostly  engaged 
travelling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  did 
not  consider  that  in  this  instance  of  obedience, 
the  way  opened  for  enlargement  in  preaching 
the  true  Teacher,  Christ  Jesus,  the  everlast- 
ing Bishop  of  souls  ;  but  then  I  was  favoured 
with  a  belief  that  the  acceptance  stood  in  the 
obedience,  and  my  soul  blessed  and  praised 
the  Lord. 

Divers  have  been  the  pecvliar  calls  to  religi- 
ous duty,  of  which  my  mind  from  lime  to  time 
has  been  made  sensible  ;  once  having  to  walk 
through  Worcester  streets,  and  to  speak  in  the 
markets  there.  As  I  passed  along  I  was  drawn 
to  address  a  recruiting  sergeant  who  was  near 
me:  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most 
High,  and  had  to  allude  to  his  employ.  At  first 
he  seemed  ready  to  be  scornful,  but  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, he  changed  countenance  ;  looking  pale, 
and  held  down  his  head,  not  answering  a  word. 
The  like  has  occurred  with  others.  At  another 
town  in  particular,  I  recollect  seeing  a  young 
woman  under  a  gateway  ;  I  think  it  was  at 
Carlisle.  She  was  conversing  with  a  man 
who  stood  by.  My  mind  was  arrested  with  a 
belief  that  I  ought  to  warn  her  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  sin,  and  to  turn  her  to  that 
of  her  Saviour  in  her  own  heart,  that  would 
lead  from,  and  redeem  out  of  all  iniquity.  She 
listened  without  any  reply  ;  looking  as  if  she 
would  have  fainted  :  the  man  also  waiting  to 
hear  me  out.  Children  and  young  lads  who 
would  follow  us  from  place  to  place  in  a  town, 
have  often  been  overawed  in  my  turning  to 
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them,  and  charging  them  to  love  and  fear 
their  God. 

At  Bath  I  had  to  go  to  the  Pump  Room,  and 
declare  the  Truth  to  the  gay  people  who  re- 
sorted there.  This  was  a  time  very  relieving 
to  my  sorely  exercised  mind.  In  these  days 
and  years  of  my  life,  I  was  seldom  from  under 
some  heavy  burden  ;  so  that  I  went  greatly 
bowed  down  ;  sometimes  ready  to  say,  "If  it 
be  thus  with  me,  oh  Thou  who  hast  given  me 
a  being,  I  pray  Thee  take  away  my  life  from 
me."  At  length  I  saw  to  the  end  of  this  try- 
ing dispensation.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
fulfilled,  like  other  dispensations  that  had  been 
allotted  me  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  which 
all  have  had  a  tendency  to  "  crucify  the  flesh, 
with  the  affections  and  lusts;"  even  bringing 
into  a  disposition  to  "  bear  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body." 
Oh  !  it  is  good  to  say  amen  to  the  whole  will 
of  God  concerning  us :  to  be  patient  when 
brought  to  a  low  estate,  and  "make  not  haste 
in  time  of  trouble." 

In  the  year  1801  I  wrote  thus : — "  Oh  !  my 
Heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  seen  me  in  the 
depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  many  journey ings 
and  travails.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
leadings  of  thy  Spirit,  I  went  forth,  Thou  didst 
take  cognizance  of  me :  when  I  felt  the  woes 
of  the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of 
death.  It  was  thy  power  which  supported  me 
when  no  flesh  could  help  ;  when  man  could 
not  comprehend  the  depth  of  mine  exercise. 
Without  thee  I  could  not  have  gone,  bearing 
my  cross,  into  the  public  streets,  into  the  hur- 
rying markets;  warning  the  people  of  thy  jus- 
tice in  "  rewarding  every  man  according  to 
his  works,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his 
doings :"  inviting  all  to  love  and  fear  thy 
great,  thy  holy  Name.  By  Thee  have  my 
ieet  entered  the  prison-houses,  and  my  tongue 
declared  of  thy  goodness  :  holding  forth  the  in- 
vitation to  be  acquainted  with  Thee  in  thy 
Christ,  and  be  set  free  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  :  to  come  from  under  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  thy  Gos- 
pel. Thou  hast  many,  many  times  led  me 
into  the  sick  ward,  unto  the  bed  of  languishing, 
and  unto  the  rolling  pillow.  Thou  hast  given 
me  to  minister  of  thy  Word  to  t he  afflicted, 
and  to  put  my  soul  in  their  soul's  stead,  in 
some  degree.  Thou  hast  enabled  me  to  lift 
up  my  voice  as  a  trumpet,  not  only  to  thy 
gathered  Church,  but  as  it  were  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Without  Thee,  oh  Thou  fulness  of 
strength,  I  am  less  than  the  worm  of  the  dust. 
Be  Thou  only,  and  forever  exalted  in,  by,  and 
through  thy  poor  child  ;  and  let  nothing  be 
able  to  pluck  mo  out  of  thy  hand.  Amen." 

I  am  lar  from  acknowledging  myself  to 
have  been  without  unwatehfulness,  even  while 
preaching  to  others.  Often,  very  often,  have 
I  mourned  over  my  frail  erring  nature  ;  and 
bitter  anguish  bath  at  times  taken  hold  upon 
me,  in  a  Bight  and  sense  of  my  wretchedness 
without  my  Saviour.  Yea,  to  tin's  day  do  I 
find  shame  and  confusion  cover  me,  because 
of  my  want  of  strict  adherence  to  the  sill- pre- 
serving  principle  of  Divine  Grace.  In  it  lies 
our  sufficiency,  as  certainly  as  was  the  case 
with  any  in  any  age;  for  it  is  the  manifesta- 


tion of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who  came  in  the 
flesh,  and  is  come  in  the  spirit,  to  save  us 
from  our  sins.  There  have  been  seasons  mer- 
cifully afforded  me,  notwithstanding  all  that  I 
deplore,  when  an  evidence  has  been  granted 
that  my  past  sins  were  remitted,  and  that  He 
who  had  brought  my  soul  through  tribulation, 
had  also  washed  me  with  the  water  of  regene- 
ration, and  purged  me  from  mine  iniquities  in 
His  own  blood,  of  His  own  free  mercy;  to 
whom  be  ascribed  salvation  and  glory,  now 
and  forever,  Amen.  And  oh  that  I  may  be 
vigilant — that  I  may  be  kept  low  in  the  fear 
of  the  Most  High  ;  "  lest,  when  I  have  preach- 
ed to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away." 

In  the  year  16CK3  I  was  united  in  marriage 
to  your  dear  father.  After  leaving  Anner 
Mills,  and  while  on  board  ship,  crossing  to 
England,  a  secret  caution  seemed  given  me, 
to  beware  how  I  listened  to  any  proposals  of 
this  kind.  And  although  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
tried  therewith  in  more  than  one  instance,  in 
this  my  native  country,  I  was  kept  from  en- 
couraging the  thing  (there  being  a  want  of 
clearness  in  my  mind  respecting  it)  until  the 
fulness  of  time  came,  that  your  beloved  father 
and  myself  were  to  enter  into  the  solemn  cov- 
enant with  each  other,  to  share  the  toils  and 
joys  of  life  together.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt, 
not  the  least,  that  Divine  Wisdom  pointed  out 
the  suitableness  and  propriety  of  our  becoming 
each  other's;  and  He  has  been  with  us  from 
time  to  time,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  expe- 
rienced. Yea,  in  blessing  He  has  blessed  us, 
and  rendered  us  a  blessing  to  each  other.  He 
hath  enabled  us  to  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in 
hand,  while  puisuing  the  path  cast  up  for  us. 
He  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sustain  us 
in  many  trials  ;  evidencing  that  He  knew  our 
souls  in  adversity,  and,  in  His  own  time,  hath 
brought  deliverance.  May  His  works  praise 
Him  still,  even  by  and  through  His  unworthy 
children  ! 

The  tribulations  attendant  on  illness,  and 
twice  that  of  death,  have  been  heavy.  In  one 
of  my  long  fits  of  illness,  and  while  several  of 
our  household  were  visited  with  indisposition, 
my  dear  husband  and  I  held  certificates  for 
travelling.  Great,  truly  great,  was  the  trial 
of  my  faith  ;  and  much  did  I  seek  to  commit 
all  into  the  Divine  hand,  again  and  again.  At 
length,  while  yet  confined  (I  think)  wholly  to 
bed,  my  soul  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  its 
Well-beloved,  saying  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture,  "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  (lowers  appear 
on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land."  Oh  !  mv  mind  was  prepared  to 
understand  and  receive  this  gracious  answer  to 
all  my  prayers*  my  sighs,  and  my  groans.  1 
saw  indeed  that  of  myself  I  was  vile  ;  but  He 
who,  to  me,  was  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  had 
again  and  again  washed  me  in  His  own  blood  ; 
and  I  found  my  spirit  united  to  Him  in  the 
covenant  of  His  own  life,  in  which  I  bowed  my 
heart  and  gave  thanks.  From  this  time  I  ra- 
pidly mended  in  health;  and  before  long,  we 
left  home  to  accomplish  the  service  of  the  Gos- 
pel before  us. 

"  We  have  seldom  been  easy  to  slay  at 


home  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time,  even 
since  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe 
lo  us  our  precious  offspring.  When  nursing 
you,  I  was  led  to  engagements  in  the  ministry 
around  our  dwelling;  and  when  my  loved  babe, 
my  first-born,  was  but  eight  months  old,  I  left 
her  for  five  months,  to  travel  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England;  my  dear  husband  accom- 
panying me.  This,  and  many  such  sacrifices, 
have  cost  my  nature  much  suffering;  but  I 
have  apprehended  them  called  for,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  bountiful 
Creator. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

AND  KB  DIED. 

However  carelessly  some  may  read  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  has  always  been  a  very 
impressive  portion  of  Scripture  to  me.  It  is  a 
condensed  biography  of  very  aged  men  who 
flourished  while  the  earth  was  in  its  youth, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  "  and 
he  died"  conveys  to  my  mind  the  lesson  of 
man's  frailty  more  effectively  than  could  have 
been  done  by  all  the  efforts  of  rhetoric.  Life 
extended  through  nine  centuries,  and,  after  all, 
terminated  by  death  !  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  more  than  a  vapour!  The  cir- 
cumstances are  now  altered,  but  the  result  is 
the  same.  I  have  lived  one  half  a  century, 
and  am  continually  admonished  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  is  wearing  away.  It  has  not 
the  spring  and  elasticity  which  it  once  had.  It 
jars  and  creaks  in  premonition  of  its  utter  de- 
rangement and  destruction.  I  am,  in  fact, 
reminded  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  words, 
"  and  he  died,"  and  begin  to  feel  that  the  years 
which  would  have  been  buoyant  youth  to  a  pa- 
triarch,  are  age,  almost  old  age,  to  me.  Fifty 
years  !  how  soon  are  they  passed  !  They  are 
like  a  watch  in  the  night — yet  strange  things 
have  happened  in  their  flight.  I  recur  to  the 
season  of  my  youth,  and  inquire  for  my  com- 
panions. Where  is  the  merry  company  with 
whom  I  engaged  in  the  blood  stirring  sports  of 
my  school  days  ?  I  see  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory their  ruddy  faces,  and  hear  their  ringing 
laugh — themselves  I  see  and  hear  no  more. 
Many  of  them  who  thus  sported  have  long 
since  shut  their  eyes  on  all  sublunary  objects 
— and  they  died.  From  school  to  college  I 
pass;  from  careless  boyhood  to  more  aspiring 
youth.  There  are  graver  forms  and  more 
thoughtful  study  ;  the  result,  however,  is  the 
same.  Passed  away,  or  passing  away,  few 
have  kept  by  my  side.  It  has  been  like  a  bat- 
tle scene  ;  the  dead  and  wounded  have  been 
many,  while  few  have  escaped  untouched. 
The  grave,  the  devouring  grave,  has  shut  out 
many  from  the  sight.  The  rest  have  graven 
upon  their  faces  the  marks  of  care,  of  disap- 
pointment, of  disease,  with  here  and  there  one 
with  brighter  and  more  animated  look,  bright- 
ened not  by  earthly,  but  heavenly  prospects. 
Often,  as  I  pass  through  places  once  well  ; 
known  as  loved  resorts,  I  see  written  in  cha- 
racters at  least  legible  to  mc,  on  this  and  that 
mansion,  the  names  of  loved  ones  who  have 
died.    In  the  crowded  city  too,  familiar  faces 
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gradually  disappear,  new  generations  spring 
up,  among  which,  with  difficulty,  I  catch  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  one  remembered  long 
years  ago.  Death  has  not  only  been  busy, 
but  its  works  are  obtrusive.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  and  to  hear — they  have  died.  The 
reader  of  these  lines  may  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience. Who  has  not  lost  friends  ?  Whose 
family  has  not  death  invaded?  Where  is  the 
social  circle  whose  sunshine  is  not  liable  to 
such  obscurations?  The  succession  of  fami- 
lies supposes  the  introduction  of  one  by  the 
burial  of  the  preceding  ;  and  thus  it  is  'that 
one  generation  passcth  away,  and  another 
cometh  on  the  stage,  so  that  the  world  itself 
is  an  alternation  of  lights  and  shades,  of  life 
and  death.  These  may  be  called  truisms,  yet 
they  are  solemn  ones.  It  behoves  all  to  lay 
them  to  heart.  The  reader  may  say  to  the 
writer,  and  the  writer  to  the  reader — thou  also 
must  die!  And  is  it  indeed  so?  Must  I  lie 
smouldering  under  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upon  which  busy  and  living  beings  shall  en- 
gage in  all  the  activity  which  I  now  observe 
around  me?  Will  they  press  on  in  their  pur- 
suits heedless  that  I  have  ever  lived  or  died? 
These  are  gloomy  thoughts  to  those  who  an- 
ticipate no'  better  existence  beyond  this  life's 
horizon.  How  cheering  the  celestial  message 
which  assures  me  that  this  is  but  life's  vesti- 
bule, while  the  glorious  temple  lies  further  on; 
that  here  is  but  the  infancy  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood hereafter  !  Jesus  died  and  lives  for 
ever,  and  in  this  is  the  assurance  of  eternal 
life  to  his  people.  It  matters  but  little,  then, 
when,  where,  or  how  soon,  if  the  immortal 
hope  buoys  up  the  soul,  and  if  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Christ,  the  pathway  to  heaven, 
alihough  passing  through  the  tomb,  is  irradi- 
ated with  glory,  and  the  blow  which  strikes 
down  the  body  liberates  the  spirit,  and  intro- 
duces it  into  another  and  more  genial  clime. 

Reoito. 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

Advciiture  with  Arabs— Ancient  Manuscripts— 
Apple  of  Sodom. 

Curzon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the 
East,  hunting  for  old  manuscripts,  heard  that 
there  was  a  large  library  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Sabba.  He  determined  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ride  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Accordingly  a  com- 
pany of  about  25  men,  armed  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  furnished  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  other  needful  things,  set  out  from 
Jerusalem,  for  that  purpose.    He  says  : 

"  We  tramped  along  upon  the  hard  rocky 
ground  one  after  the  other,  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  .  .  Gradually,  as  we  ad- 
vanced the  scenery  became  more  and  more 
savage,  the  rocks  more  precipitous,  and  the 
valley  narrowed  into  a  deep  gorge,  the  path 
being  sometimes  among  the  broken  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  rising 
high  above  it  on  narrow  ledges  of  rock. 

"  We  rode  on  for  some  hours,  admiring  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery,'  for  this  is  the 
hill  country  of  Judea,  and  seems  almost  a 


chaos  of  rocks  and  craggy  mountains,  broken 
into  narrow  defiles,  or  opening  into  dreary 
valleys  bare  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  shrubs 
whose  tough  roots  pierce  through  the  crevices 
of  the  stony  soil,  and  find  a  scanty  subsistence 
in  the  small  portions  of  earth  which  the  rains 
have  washed  from  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
above.  In  one  place  the  pathway,  which  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  wound 
round  the  corner  of  a  precipitous  crag  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  horseman  riding  along  the 
giddy  way  showed  so  clearly  against  the  sky 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  would  blow 
horse  and  man  into  the  ravine  beneath.  We 
were  proceeding  along  this  ledge — Falhal- 
lah,  one  of  our  interpreters,  first,  I  second, 
and  the  others  following — when  we  saw  three 
or  four  Arabs  with  lomi  briu-ht-barrelled  guns 
slip  out  of  a  crevice  just  before  us,  and  take 
up  their  position  on  the  path,  pointing  those 
unpleasant-looking  implements  in  our  faces. 
From  some  inconceivable  motive,  not  of  the 
most  heroic  nature  1  fear,  my  first  move  was 
to  turn  my  head  round  to  look  behind  me;  but 
when  I  did  so,  I  perceived  that  some  more 
Arabs  had  crept  out  of  another  cleft  behind 
us,  which  we  had  not  observed  as  we  passed  ; 
and  on  looking  up  I  saw  that  from  the  preci- 
pice above  us  a  curious  collection  of  bright 
barrels  and  brown  faces  were  taking  an  obser- 
vation of  our  party,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gorge,  which  was  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  across,  every  fragment  of  rock 
seemed  to  have  brought  forth  a  man  in  a  white 
tunic  and  bare  legs,  with  a  yellow  handker- 
chief round  his  head,  and  a  long  gun  in  his 
hand,  which  he  pointed  towards  us. 

"  We  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  one 
so  cleverly  laid  that  all  attempt  at  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  path  was  so  narrow  that 
our  horses  could  not  turn,  and  a  precipice 
within  a  yard  of  us,  of  a  hundred  feel  sheer 
down,  rendered  our  position  singularly  uncom- 
fortable. Fathallah's  horse  came  to  a  stand- 
still :  my  horse  ran  his  nose  against  him  and 
stood  still  too  ;  and  so  did  all  the  rest  of  us. 
'  Well  !'  said  T,  '  Fathallah,  what  is  this  ?  who 
are  these  gentlemen?'  '1  knew  it  would  be 
so,'  quoth  Fathallah,  '  I  was  sure  of  it !  and  in 
such  a  place  too  I — I  see  how  it  is,  I  shall 
never  get  home  alive  to  Aleppo  !' 

"  After  waiting  a  while,  1  imagine  to  enjoy 
our  confusion,  one  of  the  Arabs  in  front  took 
up  his  parable  and  said,  '  Oh  !  oh  !  ye  Egyp- 
tians !'  (we  wore  the  Egyptian  dress)  '  what 
are  ye  doing  here,  in  our  country?  You  are 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  men;  are  you?  Say — speak; 
what  reason  have  ye  for  being  here?  for  we 
are  Arabs,  and  the  sons  of  Arabs  ;  and  this 
is  our  country,  and  our  land  ?' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  the  interpreter  with  profound 
respect — for  he  rode  first,  and  four  or  five 
guns  were  pointed  directly  at  his  breast — '  Sir, 
we  are  no  Egyptians  ;  thy  servants  are  men 
of  peace;  we  are  peaceable  Franks,  pilgrims 
from  the  holy  city,  and  we  are  only  going  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  all  pil- 
grims do  who  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.' 
'  Franks  !'  quoth  the  Arab  ;'  '  I  know  the 
Franks;  pretty  Franks  are  ye!  Franks  are 
the  fathers  of  hats,  and  do  not  wear  guns  or 
swords,  or  red  caps  upon  their  heads,  as  you 


do.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  ye  are  Franks 
or  not.  Ye  are  Egyptians,  and  servants  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Egyptian  :  but  now  ye  shall 
find  that  ye  are  our  servants  !' 

"  '  Oh  Sir,'  exclaimed  I  in  the  best  Arabic 
I  could  muster, '  thy  servants  are  men  of  peace, 
travellers,  antiquaries  all  of  us.  Oh  Sir,  we 
are  Englishmen,  which  is  a  sort  of  Frank — 
very  harmless  and  excellent  people,  desiring 
no  evil.  We  beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  us  pass.'  1  Franks !'  retorted  the  Arab 
sheick,  'pretty  Franks!  Franks  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  nor  wear  the  Nizam  dress!  Ye  are 
men  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's;  Egyptians,  arrant 
Cairoites  (Misseri)  are  ye  all,  every  one  of 
ye;'  and  he  and  his  followers  laughed  at  us 
scornfully,  for  we  certainly  did  look  very  like 
Egyptians.  '  We  are  Franks,  I  tell  you  !' 
again  exclaimed  Fathallah:  'Ibrahim  Pasha, 
indeed  !  who  is  he,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  we 
are  Franks;  and  Franks  like  to  see  every- 
thing. We  are  going  to  see  the  monastery  of 
St.  Sabba  ;  we  are  not  Egyptians;  what  care 
we  for  Egyptians  ?  we  are  English  Franks, 
every  one  of  us,  and  we  only  desire  to  see  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabba  ;  that  is  what  we  are, 
O  Arab,  son  of  an  Arab  (Arab  beni  Arab). 
We  are  no  less  than  this,  and  no  more  ;  we 
are  Franks,  as  you  are  Arabs.'  " 

"  The  sheick  waved  his  arm  aloft  as  a  sig- 
nal to  his  men  to  raise  the  muzzle  of  their 
guns,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  ;  some 
of  the  Arabs  walking  unconcernedly  before  us, 
and  the  others  skipping  like  goats  from  rock 
to  rock  above  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  They  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
we  were,  and  we  should  have  had  no  chance 
with  them  even  on  fair  ground  ;  but  here  we 
were  completely  at  their  mercy.  We  were 
escorted  in  this  manner  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  we  found  ourselves 
standing  before  the  great  square  lower  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabba.  The  battlements 
were  lined  with  Arabs,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  strong  place,  and  after  a  short  par- 
ley and  a  clanging  of  arms  within,  a  small 
iron  door  was  opened  in  the  wall:  we  dis- 
mounted and  passed  in  ;  our  horses,  one  by 
one,  were  pushed  through  after  us.  So  there 
we  were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabba  sure 
enough;  but  under  difFerent  circumstances 
from  what  we  expected  when  we  set  out  that 
morning  from  Jerusalem. 

"Fathallah  had,  however,  convinced  the 
sheick  of  the  Arabs  that  we  really  were  Franks, 
and  not  followers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  before 
long  we  not  only  were  relieved  from  all  fear, 
but  became  great  friends  with  the  noble  and 
illustrious  Abu  Somebody,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Si.  Sabba  and  the  defiles  leading 
to  it." 

"  It  was  in  one  of  the  caves  in  these  rocks 
that  the  renowned  St.  Sabba  passed  his  time 
in  the  society  of  a  pet  lion.  He  was  a  famous 
anchorite,  and  was  made  chief  of  all  the  monks 
of  Palestine  by  Sallustius,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  the  year  490.  He  was  twice 
ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  propitiate  the 
Emperors  Anastasius  the  Silent  and  Justinian  ; 
moreover  he  made  a  vow  never  to  eat  apples 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  born  at  Mata- 
lasca,  near  Ccesarea  of  Cappadocia,  in  439, 
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and  died  in  532,  in  the  ninely-fifi.il  year  of  his 
age  ;  he  is  still  held  in  high  veneration  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches." 

"  In  one  part  of  the  church  I  observed  a 
rickety  ladder  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
leading  up  to  a  small  door  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  Scrambling  up  this  ladder,  1 
found  myself  in  the  library  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much.  It  was  a  small  square  room, 
or  rather  a  large  closet,  in  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  enormous  buttresses  which  support- 
ed the  walls  of  the  Monastery.  Here  I  found 
about  a  thousand  books,  almost  all  manu- 
scripts, but  the  whole  of  them  were  works  of 
divinity.  One  volume  in  the  Bulgarian  or 
Servian  language  was  written  in  uncial  letters  ; 
the  rest  were  in  Greek,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  were  a 
great  many  enormous  folios  of  the  works  of 
the  fathers,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Octoteuch,  or 
first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"  I  was  afterwards  taken  by  some  of  the 
monks  into  the  vaulted  chambers  of  the  great 
square  tower  or  keep,  which  stood  near  the 
iron  door  by  which  we  had  been  admitted. 
Here  there  were  about  a  hundred  MSS.,  but 
all  imperfect;  I  found  the  'Iliad'  of  Homer 
among  them,  but  it  was  on  paper.  Some  of 
these  MSS.  were  beautifully  written ;  they  were, 
however,  so  imperfect,  that  in  the  short  time 
I  was  there,  and  pestered  as  I  was  by  a  crowd 
of  gaping  Arabs,  I  was  unable  to  discover  what 
they  were. 

"  I  was  allowed  to  purchase  three  MSS., 
with  which  the  next  day  I  and  my  companion 
departed  on  our  way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  our 
friend  the  sheick  having,  from  the  moment  that 
he  was  convinced  that  we  were  nothing  better 
or  worse  than  Englishmen  and  sight-seers, 
treated  us  with  all  manner  of  civility. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  Dead  Sea  I  forthwith 
proceeded  to  bathe  in  it,  in  order  to  prove  the 
celebrated  buoyancy  of  the  water,  and  was 
nearly  drowned  in  the  experiment,  for,  not  be- 
ing able  to  swim,  my  head  got  much  deeper 
below  the  water  than  I  intended." 

"  At  two  subsequent  periods  I  visited  this 
region,  and  purchased  seven  other  MSS.  from 
St.  Sabba  ;  among  them  was  the  Octoteuch  of 
the  tenth,  if  not  the  ninth,  century,  which  I 
esteem  one  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  vol- 
umes of  my  library. 

"  We  made  a  somewhat  singular  discovery 
when  travelling  among  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  ruins  of  Am- 
nion, Jerash,  and  Adjeloun  well  repay  the 
labour  and  fatigue  encountered  in  visiting 
them.  It  was  a  remarkably  hot  and  sultry 
day  :  we  were  scrambling  up  the  mountain 
through  a  thick  jungle.of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
when  I  saw  before  mn  a  fine  plum-tree,  loaded 
with  fresh  blooming  plums.  1  cried  out  to  my 
fellow-traveller,  '  Now,  then,  who  will  arrive 
first  at  the  plum-tree?'  and  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  so  refreshing  an  object,  we  both 
pressed  our  horses  into  a  gallop  to  see  which 
would  get  the  first  plum  from  the  branches. 
We  both  arrived  at  the  same  moment  ;  and, 
each  snatching  at  n  tine  ripe  plum,  put  it  at 
once  into  our  mouths  ;  when,  on  biting  it,  in- 
stead of  the  cool  delicious  juicy  fruit  which  we 
expected,  our  mouths  were  filled  with  a  dry 


bitter  dust,  and  we  sat  under  the  tree  upon  our 
horses  sputtering,  and  hemming,  and  doing  all 
we  could  to  be  relieved  of  the  nauseous  taste 
of  this  strange  fruit.  We  then  perceived,  and 
to  my  great  delight,  that  we  had  discovered 
the  famous  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  doubted  and  canvassed  since 
the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.  Many  travellers  have  given  des- 
criptions of  other  vegetable  productions  which 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  had  met  with 
the  thing  itself,  either  upon  the  spot  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  authors,  or  elsewhere.  I 
brought  several  of  them  to  England.  They 
are  a  kind  of  gall-nut.  I  found  others  after- 
wards upon  the  plains  of  Troy,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the  apple  of 
Sodom  to  which  Strabo  and  Pliny  referred. 
Some  of  those  which  I  brought  to  England 
were  given  to  the  Linnajan  Society,  who  pub- 
lished an  engraving  of  them,  and  a  description 
of  their  vegetable  peculiarities,  in  their  '  Trans- 
actions.' " 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scatter-good  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 

Before  going  on  with  the  life  of  David  Fer- 
ris we  shall  add  a  few  more  anecdotes  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  number 
of  families  removed  from  wiihin  the  limits  of 
Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  to 
form  a  new  settlement  in  Canada.  During  the 
following  winter,  which  was  a  very  severe 
one,  the  crops  raised  the  preceding  summer 
became  exhausted,  and  the  great  depth  of  snow 
rendered  travelling  in  search  of  provisions  im- 
practicable. In  one  household,  consisting  of 
a  man,  his  wife  and  eight  children,  great  suf- 
fering ensued.  Their  only  resource  was  the 
bark  of  the  slippery  elm  and  bass  wood,  from 
which  they  made  a  kind  ofjelly  which  sufficed 
to  support  life.  They  earnestly  looked  for 
Spring, — but  the  approach  of  it,  at  first  in- 
creased their  affliction.  As  soon  as  the  sap 
began  to  run  in  the  slippery  elm  and  bass,  the 
jelly  made  therefrom  caused  sickness,  and 
ceased  to  afford  sustenance.  In  the  prospect 
of  death  from  famine,  the  family  collected  to- 
gether, endeavouring  to  look  (o  Him,  who  car- 
elh  for  the  sparrows,  and  who  much  more 
careth  for  those  of  his  dear  children,  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him.  Whilst  they  were  silting 
thus  gathered,  one  of  the  family  observed  a 
pigeon  alight  on  a  tree  by  the  door.  It  was 
taken,  and  being  cooked  by  the  moiher  fur- 
nished a  scant  supply  for  that  day.  The  next 
day  another  pigeon  was  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  for  fourteen  days  in  succession. 
On  the  fifteenth  day,  they  watched  as  usual 
for  another  feathered  visitant,  but  it  did  not 
come.  One  of  the  little  boys,  who,  weakened 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  nutriment,  was  lying 
on  the  bed,  asked  his  mother,  "Is  the  Great 
Spiiit  offended,  that  he  does  not  send  another 
pigeon  V  Death  seemed  again  to  threaten 
the  family,-  but  the  man  going  out  of  the  house 
found  that  the  ice  had  given  way  on  a  neigh- 


bouring stream.  This  enabled  him  to  catch 
fish,  which  with  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree,  that 
soon  afterwards  commenced  its  annual  flow, 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment. 
This  account  was  given  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  family  thus  preserved,  to  some  Friends 
who  visited  Canada  in  1830. 

Thomas  Hownham,  a  pious  man,  residing 
near  Doddington,  England,  was  very  poor,  and 
supported  his  wife  and  two  children  by  draw- 
ing coals  to  Doddington  and  Wooler,  and  by 
making  brooms  for  sale.  His  labour  afforded 
a  very  scanty  support  to  his  family,  and  they 
at  times  were  sorely  pinched  to  obtain  a  life- 
sustaining  supply  of  food.  One  day,  having 
been  entirely  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  money, 
he  found  on  his  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house. 
The  children  were  hungry  and  soon  com- 
menced crying  for  food,  and  his  wile  wept  to 
see  them  suffer.  After  a  time  the  young  ones 
fell  asleep,  and  the  mother  overcome  by  her 
feelings  at  beholding  their  distress  fell  asleep 
also.  Thomas  was  not  sleepy.  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  and  he  walked  out  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  where  he  fell  into  a 
serious  medilation.  His  mind  was  turned  to 
consider  the  passage  in  Habakkuk,  "Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall 
fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;  yet  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." He  felt,  notwithstanding  his  outward 
sorrows  and  difficuliies,  comforted  and  con- 
soled, and  after  spending  a  considerable  time 
in  his  meditation,  he  returned  to  his  house. 
When  he  entered  it,  how  was  he  surprised  and 
astonished  to  see,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  on 
a  stool  by  the  bedside  a  joint  of  roasted  meat, 
and  a  large  loaf  of  bread.  He  went  to  the 
dnor,  but  could  see  no  one, — he  called  aloud, 
but  received  no  answer.  He  then  awakened 
his  wife  and  his  children,  and  with  good  appe- 
tites and  thankful  hearts,  they  made  a  com- 
fortable repast.  This  affair  was  for  a  long 
time  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  at  last  a  young 
man  to  whom  Thomas  Hownham  had  related 
the  circumstance,  found  out  who  it  was,  that, 
as  far  as  human  agency  was  concerned,  had 
sent  this  seasonable  relief.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doddington,  by  the  name  of 
Slrangeways,  was  noted  for  his  parsimony. 
After  his  death  the  young  man  above  spoken 
of,  said  one  day  in  company,  he  supposed  this 
Strangeways  had  never  performed  a  generous 
action.  A  woman  replied  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  she  had  lived  in  his  family,  and 
could  tell  of  one  instance.  Her  narrative  was 
to  this  effect.  On  a  Thursday,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  he  gave  orders  that  a 
whole  joint  of  meat  should  be  roasted,  and  two 
large  loaves  of  white  bread  baked.  He  then 
went  to  Wooler  market.  On  his  return,  he 
appeared  in  a  bad  humour  and  went  early  to 
bed.  After  about  two  hours,  he  called  a  man- 
servant, and  told  him  to  take  the  joint  of  meat 
and  one  of  the  loaves  of  bread  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Hownham.  The  man  obeyed,  and 
finding  the  family  asleep  left  the  food  by  the 
bedside.    The  next  morning  the  miser  called 
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this  woman  and  the  man-servant  into  a  room 
together,  and  told  them,  that  as  two  or  three 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  were  in  the  habit 
of  teasing  him  on  account  of  his  meanness,  he 
had  concluded  to  invite  them  to  sup  wiih  him 
the  previous  night,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
had  the  meat  and  bread  prepared.  That  night 
a  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  they  had  ridden 
off  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inviting 
them.  He  said  that  after  he  had  gone  to  bed 
he  did  not  rest  well,  but  dreamed  that  Hown- 
ham's  wife  and  children  were  dying  of  hunger. 
He  awakened  and  endeavoured  to  divest  him- 
self of  the  impression,  but  falling  asleep  he  had 
dreamed  it  a  second  time.  It  was  repeated 
again  ;  and  then,  overcome  by  it,  he  had  sent 
the  bread  and  meat  to  the  poor  family.  He 
called  the  dream  nonsense,  and  his  action  fool- 
ish, but  what  was  done  could  not  be  helped  ; 
and  he  charged  them  not  to  say  anything  about 
it,  threatening  if  they  did,  to  discharge  them 
from  his  service.  As  he  was  now  dead,  this 
woman  felt  at  liberty  to  relate  the  occurrence. 
We  see  in  this  interesting  incident,  that  a  very 
miser  may  be  made  use  of  by  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence 1o  furnish  food  for  the  famishing. 

The  following  incident  I  was  told  by  a  wo- 
man Friend,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  warm- 
hearted,— hospitable, — benevolent, — and  who, 
after  spending  a  long  life  of  active  good- 
ness on  earth,  has,  we  trust,  been  gathered  to 
receive  her  reward  of  Him,  who  says  to  those 
who  for  his  sake  minister  aid  and  consolation 
to  the  sick,  to  the  suffering,  to  the  needy,  to 
the  imprisoned,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  She  had  called  one  day  towards 
evening  to  see  a  family  with  whom  she  was 
on  intimate  terms,  indeed,  to  whom  she  was 
nearly  related.  They  knew  her  as  a  constant 
visiter  amongst  the  poor,  and  told  her  they 
had  had  for  their  yesterday's  dinner  a  large 
pot-pie,  of  which,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  they  had  eaten  but  little,  and 
were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  remainder.  Her  active,  benevolent  thought, 
immediately  suggested  an  English  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  male  head  of  which 
was  aged,  and  not  very  energetic,  and  his  wife 
although  much  his  junior,  was  so  burdened  by 
the  care  of  a  family  of  small  children,  she 
could  do  little  for  their  support.  "  Give  me 
the  remnant  of  pie,"  she  said  ;  and  soon  a  large 
dishful  was  placed  before  her.  Covering  it 
with  a  cloth,  she  started,  and  threading  a  nar- 
row alley  near  by,  she  opened  the  door  of  a 
house  without  knocking,  and  found  the  family 
she  was  seeking  silting  down  to  supper.  No 
article  of  food  of  any  kind  had  they  to  partake 
of  but  a  little  sweetened  water.  The  visiter 
stepped  rapidly  across  the  floor,  placed  the  dish 
she  had  brought  in  the  midst  of  the  table,  drew 
off  the  cover,  and  retreated  from  the  house 
before  the  astonished  family  had  recovered 
power  of  speech  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
say  more  than  "Oh,  friend  *  *  *  *•!•'  She  did 
not  wish  to  hear  their  comments;  but  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  whenever  she  thought  of  them, 
sitting  down  to  an  empty  table,  and  their  joy- 
ful surprise  at  the  feast  so  unexpectedly  pro- 
vided for  them. 

"  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  and 


whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good." 
This  is  a  true  saying,  but  some  act  as  if  they 
took  it  to  be  a  command  always  to  defer  giving 
anything  for  their  relief  to  a  future  opportu- 
nity. 1  like  the  spirit  of  a  passage  in  John 
Thorp.  He  says,  "  One  evening  when  I  was 
•in  London,  as  I  passed  by  rather  a  retired 
corner  of  a  street,  a  poor  woman  sat,  I  think 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  very  modestly 
asked  charity.  I  fell-  pity  strongly  raised  in 
my  heart,  and  a  language  like  this  was  feel- 
ingly raised  in  it,  'The  Lord  help  thee:'  but 
I  passed  by,  and  it  very  livingly  arose  in  my 
heart,  '  By  wliat  means'! — By  putting  it  into 
the  hearts  of  such  as  can  feel  as  thou  now 
dost,  to  relieve  her.'  I  turned  back  and  gave 
her  something." 

The  following  account  sets  forth  the  priva- 
tions early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  sometimes 
endured,  the  love-prompted  energy  of  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  the  kindness  of  a  feeling  heart 
in  affording  effectual  and  generous  relief. 
Sometime  before  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, William  Kirk  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wilmington,  in  the  province  of  Dela- 
ware, and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Chester  county,  not  fats  from  the 
place  where  the  meeting-house  of  Friends  at 
Nantmill  now  stands.  It  was  in  a  district  of 
country  which,  at  that  time,  was  almost  entire- 
ly a  wilderness,  and  when  his  family  took 
possession  of  the  cabin  he  had  put  up  for  them 
in  the  woods,  they  were  much  secluded  from 
intercourse  with  others.  His  means  were  lim- 
ited, but  he  was  industrious  and  energetic,  and 
his  wife  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  a 
valuable  helpmate,  united  her  endeavours  to 
his  in  procuring  a  subsistence  for  their  increas- 
ing family.  Many  difficulties  beset  them  ;  yet 
meeting  them  with  cheerful  courage  they  gen- 
erally were  enabled  to  overcome  them,  with 
more  ease  than  they  had  expected.  Of  one 
period  of  privation  and  of  threatened  famine, 
which  occurred  when  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
he  used  to  tell  in  after  life  with  tears.  It  was 
indeed  the  closest  trial  of  his  faith,  which  he 
was  called  on  to  endure.  At  that  time  he  had 
no  one  to  assist  him  in  his  labour  on  the  farm, 
but  his  wife's  brother,  a  lad  of  10  or  12  years 
of  age.  The  crop  of  grain  they  had  raised 
had  been  light,  and  after  sowing  for  the  next 
harvest,  the  quantity  left  proved  altogether 
inadequate  to  last  the  family  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  severe  winter  which  followed.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  William  became  disabled 
by  rheumatism.  Now  came  the  severest  hour 
of  his  trial;  the  sustenance  for  the  family  was 
exhausted,  the  country  was  so  covered  with 
snow  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  he  was 
unable  to  seek  abroad  for  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  suffering  which  threatened  those  most 
dear  to  him.  At  this  time  of  extreme  peril, 
the  spirit  of  the  wife  and  mother  was  roused, 
and  the  innate  fortitude  and  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter were  called  into  action.  She  mounted  a 
horse,  and  taking  with  her  a  web  of  homespun 
linen,  she  started  for  a  distant  mill.  She  left 
their  cabin  early  in  the  morning,  having  snow 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep  to  pass  through,  and 
many  drifts  where  its  depth  was  much  greater. 
The  journey  was  difficult,  and  when  she  had 


reached  Ashbridge's  mill,  near  where  West- 
town  school  now  stands,  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced. She  frankly  told  the  miller  the 
situation  of  the  family  ;  said  they  had  no  mo- 
ney,  but  that  they  had  a  crop  of  grain  in  the 
ground,  and  offered  her  linen  in  pledge  for 
flour,  until  they  could  redeem  it  at  harvest. 
The  miller's  heart  was  touched  ;  he  replied,  he 
wished  no  security  but  her  word, — gave  her 
as  much  as  her  horse  could  carry,  and  offered 
to  supply  all  they  might  need  until  harvest. 
With  a  weary  horse  heavy  laden,  it  took  her 
all  night  to  reach  her  home,  where  her  invalid 
husband,  and  young  brother  were  sitting  up 
anxiously  waiting  her  arrival.  The  children 
had  been  crying  for  food,  %nd  the  husband 
scraped  fr  om  the  kneading  bowl  something  of 
which  he  made  a  kind  of  porridge,  and  which 
with  some  boiled  dry  beans,  having  allayed  in 
measure  their  hunger,  they  had  forgotten  their 
troubles  in  sleep.  The  mother  reached  the 
cabin  in  safety;  and  when  she  entered  it  the 
bearer  of  good  news,  and  life-sustaining  provi- 
sions, she  and  her  husband  were  both  so  over- 
come, that  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and 
wept.  The  brother  who  was  too  young  to  en- 
ter into  their  feelings,  wondering,  as  he  said 
in  after  life,  at  their  weakness,  went  himself 
busily  to  work  to  prepare  a  good  pot  of  mush 
for  breakfast. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Poems  by  James  T.  Fields. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast, 
And  to  hear  the  rattling-  trumpet, 

Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast !" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath — 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

And  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers — 

"We  are  lost!"  the  captain  shouted, 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
''Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?" 

Then  we  kissed  the  little,  maiden, 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer, 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbour, 

When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 


Selected. 

THERE'S  NOTHING  IN  VAIN. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Oh  !  prize  not  the  scenes  of  beauty  alone, 

And  disdain  not  the  weak  and  the  moan  in  our 
way ; 

For  the  world  is  an  engine — the  Architect's  own — 
Where  the  wheels  of  the  least  keep  the  larger  in 

play. 

We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade  ; 

We  sing  of  green  hills,  of  the  grapes  and  the  grain  ; 
But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

The  stark  desert  and  marsh,  for  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 
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\Vc  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land, 
And  the  snake,  flinging  arrows  of  death  from  its 

•      ' " .'        '.  ■ .-  ".".i'v.*  ' 

But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 
And  shall  man  in  his  littleness  dare  to  ask  why? 

Oh  !  let  us  not  speak  of  the  "  useless"  or  "  vile;" 
They  may  seem  so  to  us,  but  be  slow  to  arraign  ; 

From  the  savage  wolf's  cry  to  the  happy  child's 
smile, 

From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  notbiDg  in 
vain. 

There's  a  mission,  no  doubt,  for  the  worm  in  the  dust, 
As  there  is  for  the  charger,  with  nostrils  of  pride  ; 

The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  [daces  of  trust, 
And  the  agents  arc  needed,  for  God  has  supplied. 

O,  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  all, 

And  what  delicate  links  form  the  ponderous  chain, 

From  the  dew-drop^  that  rise,  to  the  star-drops  that 
fall, 

We  should  see  but  one  purpose,  and  nothing  in 
vain  ! 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Thirty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  state  of 
The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  De- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason.  Pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Contributors, 
Third  month,  1849. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year  is  published. 

Under  the  protecting  care  of  Him,  who 
crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness,  our  Asy- 
lum has  continued,  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  Report  to  the  Con- 
tributors, to  afford  a  comfortable  home  to  a 
number  of  our  afflicted  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  also  the  still  greater  blessing  of  restoration 
to  health  and  mental  soundness. 

There  were  55  patients  under  care  on  the 
1st  of  Third  month,  1843  ;  since  which  time 
38  have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole 
number  under  care  93.  Of  these,  41  have 
been  discharged,  and  5  have  died.  Of  the 
patients  discharged,  25  were  restored,  6  im- 
proved, and  10  without  material  improvement. 
The  number  remaining  in  the  House  on  the 
1st  instant,  was  47, — of  whom  6  are  consider- 
ed restored — 7  improved— and  34  stationary  ; 
many  of  the  latter  class  being  cases  of  imbe- 
cility or  chronic  Insanity,  towards  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  are  necessarily  limit- 
ed, in  most  instances,  to  providing  the  kind 
and  vigilant  care  required  for  their  comfort. 
We  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Physiciiins,  which 
is  herewith  submitted,  for  detailed  information 
respecting  the  cases  under  care  and  the  success 
of  the  treatment. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
lii.s  hands,  on  the  1st  instant,  of  $'383  31,  on 
general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance 
of  Beulah  Sansom's  legacy,  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, which  is  also  presented,  herewith,  it 
appears  there  have  been  paid  the  past  yeai  :  — 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $1015  11 

Pnrrn  and  Family  expenses,  0951  33 

Medical  department,  1290  29 

Incidental  expenses,  122  88 

Annuities,  324  70 


Total, 


$1:3:310  =37 


In  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for 
the  board  of  patients,  &c.  is  $12183  00;  and 
there  has  been  received,  Interest  and  Ground- 
rents,  amounting  to  $788  79,  and  the  proceeds 
of  a  legacy,  of  out  late  Friend  Margaret  Smith, 
$101, — making  a  total  of  $13072  79,  result- 
ing in  a  deficiency  of  $207  58. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 87  bushels  of  wheat,  75  bushels  of 
corn,  448  bushels  of  potatoes,  38  two-horse 
loads  of  hay,  an  abundant  supply  of  creain 
and  milk,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  butter  used 
in  the  family,  and  14  hogs  and  10  calves,  the 
former  weighing  3:393  lbs.#  The  garden 
has  furnished  u  plentiful  supply  of  the  best 
vegetables. 

When  the  benevolent  undertaking  of  estab- 
lishing our  Asylum  was  accomplished,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  extremely  inadequate 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  insane  of  all 
classes  existed  in  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time  a  great  and  favourable  change  has 
taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  able  to  pay,  can  mostly  be 
received  into  well-regulated  Institutions,  in 
which  they  are  surrounded  with  circumstances, 
calculated  to  promote  their  welfare  and  con- 
duce to  their  restoration;  while  the  case  of  the 
destitute  insane,  as  light,  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  deplorable  condition,  has  obtained,  at 
least  partially,  the  humane  consideration  of  the 
community. 

In  several  States,  provision  to  some  extent 
for  this  unhappy  class  has  been  recently  made, 
and  in  others  measures  for  their  relief  are  in 
progress.  Some  of  the  Institutions,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  founded  by  State  munifi- 
cence or  private  philanthropy,  are  so  aided  or 
endowed,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  portion  of 
their  patients  at  very  low  rates  ;  thus  enabling 
persons  in  limited  circumstances  to  enjoy  their 
advantages.  We  regard  the  ability  to  take 
patients,  whose  circumstances  may  require  it, 
at  a  low  rate  as  an  exceedingly  desirable  ob- 
ject. And  we  once  more  appeal  to  those  whom 
a  beneficent  Providence  has  blessed  with  the 
means,  to  aid  us  in  effecting  it.  It  would  be 
especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  place  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum,  within  reach  of  the 
more  distant  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  to  whom  our  lowest  charge,  (notwith- 
standing it  is  very  moderate,  and  below  the 
actual  cost),  when  added  to  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  patient  to  the  Institution,  too 
often  forms  a  serious  obstacle. 

The  hope  expressed  in  former  Reports,  is 
still  entertained,  that  benevolent  individuals  in 
making  their  Wills  and  settling  their  estates, 
will  remember  this  Institution  with  liberal  feel- 
ings. 

It  continues,  we  believe,  to  be  the  anxious 
care  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  Asvlum,  in  every  practi- 
cable way  to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  in- 
mates, and  to  avoid  all  restraint  not  absoluely 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  The  agreeable 
occupation  and  employment  of  the  patients  is 
still  considered  an  important  part  of  their  mo- 
ral treatment.  The  farm  and  extensive  gar- 
den, furnish  highly  salutary  exercise  and 
employment  to  a  number  of  the  men,  whose 
previous  habits  have  qualified  them  for  enjoy- 


ing such  labour;  while  the  library,  work-shop 
and  other  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, provide  for  the  wants  of  others.  Riding 
abroad  frequently  in  fine  weather,  under  the 
care  of  suitable  persons,  is  found  advantage- 
ous, and  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  patients  whose 
situation  renders  it  desirable. 

The  schools  have  been  continued  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  and  have  been  found  espe- 
cially useful  ;  and  the  lapse  of  several  years 
since  their  first  introduction  in  this  Institution, 
has  only  served  to  strengthen  our  views  as  to 
the  decided  advantage  resulting  from  this, 
among  the  many  other  moral  means,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced  in  our 
Asylum  to  occupy  the  lime,  interest  the  feel- 
ings, and  divert  the  minds  of  the  patients. 

Great  attention  to  cleanliness  and  frequent 
bathing,  being  considered  highly  important,  it 
has  been  thought  our  patients  might  more  fully 
enjoy  these  advantages  at  all  seasons,  if  a 
larger  supply  of  warm  water  and  more  ample 
bathing  accommodations  were  provided  for 
them.  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken 
for  accomplishing  this  object,  by  preparing 
four  additional  rooms  for  bathing  purposes. 
The  expense  thus  incurred  it  is  expected  will 
be  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  deem  it  proper  again  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  insane, 
to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  afflicted  objects 
of  their  sympathy  in  some  establishment  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the 
disease  soon  after  it  makes  its  appearance  ; 
humanity  and  sound  economy  alike  clearly  in- 
dicating such  a  course.  We  would  also  extend 
a  caution  against  premature  removals,  while 
the  patients  are  perhaps  only  in  course  of 
recovery,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  a  relapse. 

To  those  having  charge  of  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity,  and  requiring  the  care  of  an 
Asylum,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  quiet  and 
rural  situation  of  this  Institution  in  a  healthy 
neighbourhood,  the  comparatively  small  num-  • 
ber  of  patients  (which  renders  it  easier  to  bring  ; 
each  case  under  the  frequent  notice  of  the  Su-  ■ 
perintendent  and  Physicians),  the  opportunities  ; 
of  exercise  and  recreation  afforded  on  the  : 
extensive  premises,  and  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perienced  Medical  skill  enlisted  in  its  service,  „ 
present  strong  claims  for  their  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1849. 

An  Australian  Night. — It  is  difficult  for 
any  writer  to  give  a  good  description  of  the 
amazing  beauty  of  an  Australian  sky.  The 
transparency  of  its  colours,  various  as  those 
of  the  rainbow,  could  only  be  conveyed  by  a 
first  rate  painter;  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  power 
of  any  one  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject.  But 
if  the  heavens  be  grand  during  the  day,  the 
night  also,  in  its  more  subdued  colours  and 
tranquil  loveliness,  fully  equals  the  daylight 
scene  ;  then,  indeed,  the  expansive  vault  claims 
all  our  admiration,  and  every  star,  shining  out 
with  wonderful  distinctness,  seems  to  court  the 
attention  of  the  silver  moon  as  she  majestical- 
ly glides  upon  her  allotted  path.  I  have 
frequently  been  out  on  a  journey  on  such  a 
night,  and  whilst  allowing  the  horse  his  own 
time  to  walk  along  the  road,  have  solaced  my- 
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self  by  reading  in  the  still  monlight.  In  the 
bush,  at  a  time  like  this,  the  birds  having  gone 
to  roost  (save  a  species  of  owl,  and  one  or  two 
other  night  birds,)  all  nature  seems  at  rest, 
and  the  peace  of  the  night  is  unbroken  except 
by  the  watch-dogs  at  the  stations  challenging 
the  lonely  howl  of  the  wild  dogs  by  their  deep 
bark,  which  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  hill 
to  hill  until  lost  in  the  distance. —  Wilkinson's 
South  Australia, 


lions  were  not  to  be  so  checked  : — she  would  j  slavery,  as  it  exists  by  law  in  this  State,  is  in- 
enter,  and  feed  her  infant  brood  at  the  table  jurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth, 


sitting,  and  even 


Conduct  of  a  Dog. — The  remarkable  in- 
stance of  sagacity  and  feeling  in  a  dog,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  circumstantial 
statement,  comes  from  an  authentic  source, 
and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  striking 
of  the  many  facts,  in  illustration  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  dogs. 

"In  the  summer  of  1846,  my  son,  at  that 
time  twelve  years  old,  was  visiting  in  the 
country.  Having  occasion  to  cross  the  field 
of  a  neighbour,  the  lad  was  pursued  by  a  large 
fierce  dog,  and  as  he  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  the  dog  was  gaining  upon 
him,  he  stumbled  and  fell  down  upon  a  ledge 
of  rocks  and  broke  his  leg.  He  lay  helpless, 
and  the  dog  came  up  in  a  moment  in  full  cry, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him.  As  he  came  up 
he  seemed  to  understand  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  boy,  and  after  looking  at  him 
long  enough  to  learn  the  precise  state  of  the 
case,  he  set  off  toward  the  house  which  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  child's  cries.  But 
the  dog  went  only  within  call,  as  if  fearful  of 
leaving  the  boy  alone,  and  there  barked  for 
some  time  without  attracting  attention.  Fail- 
ing in  his  purpose,  he  went  home,  and  by  his 
incessant  howling  and  running  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  came,  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
persuading  some  of  the  family  to  follow  him 
to  the  spot  where  the  suffering  child  was  still 

tying-  .     .       '  .'f 

"  Now  the  point  of  special  interest  in  these 
facts  is  this;  the  dog,  unusually  fierce,  pur- 
sued the  boy  as  an  enemy,  trespassing  on  his 
master's  grounds,  but  the  moment  when  he 
saw  his  enemy  down  and  in  distress,  his  fero- 
city was  turned  to  pity,  and  with  far  more 
principle  than  some  men  exhibit,  he  resolved 
to  do  him  good.  He  sought  to  save  the  life 
which  he  seemed  bent  to  destroy.  This  is  the 
only  case,  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
where  a  brute  showed  mercy  to  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  foe.  The  best  of  us  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  dog-" — Newark  Daily 
Advertiser. 

The  Gold-Crested  Wren.— A  pair  of  Gold- 
crested  Wrens  (Regulus  crislatus)  took  pos- 
session of  a  fir-tree  in  Colonel  Montagu's  gar 
den.  When  they  were  about  six  days  old,  he 
took  the  nest  and  placed  it  outside  his  study 
window.  After  the  old  birds  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  that  situation,  the  basket  was 
brought  within  the  window,  and,  afterwards, 
was  conveyed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
The  male  had  regularly  assisted  in  feeding  the 
young  ones  as  long  as  they  remained  outside 
the  window  ;  and,  though  he  attended  the  fe- 
male afterwards  to  that  barrier,  he  never  once 
entered  the  room,  nor  brought  any  food  while 
the  young  were  in  it.    Bat  the  mother's  affec- 


where  Colonel  Montagu  was 
while  he  held  the  nest  in  his  hand.  One  day 
he  moved  his  head  as  she  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest  which  he  held.  She  instantly 
retreated — so  precipitately,  that  she  mistook 
the  closed  for  the  open  part  of  the  window, 
dashed  herself  against  the  glass,  and  lay  appa- 
rently breathless  on  the  floor  for  some  time. 

Neither  the  fright  nor  the  hurt  could,  how- 
ever, overpower  her  maternal  yearnings.  Col- 
onel Montagu  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
recover,  and  soon  return,  and  she  afterwards 
frequently  fed  her  nestlings  while  he  held  the 
nest  in  his  hand.  The  little  mother's  visits 
were  generally  repealed  in  the  space  of  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  or  two  minutes,  or,  upon  an 
average,  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour;  and  this 
continued  for  full  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  which 
would  amount  to  seventy-two  feeds  daily  for 
each,  if  equally  divided  between  the  eight 
young  ones,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  "  From  examina- 
tion of  the  food,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  which  by 
accident  now  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest, 
I  judged,  from  those  weighed,  that  each  feed 
was  a  quarter  of  a  grain  upon  an  average,  so 
that  each  young  one  was  supplied  with  eigh- 
leen  grains  weight  in  a  day  ;  and,  as  the  young 
birds  weighed  about  seventy-seven  grains  when 
they  began  to  perch,  they  consumed  nearly 
their  weight  of  food  in  four  days  at  that  lime. 
1  could  always  perceive  by  the  animation  of 
the  brood  when  the  old  one  was  coming  ;  pro- 
bably some  low  note  indicated  her  approach, 
and,  in  an  instant,  every  mouth  was  open  to 
receive  the  insect  morsel." — Broderip's  Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 

Emancipation  in  Kentucky. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Friends  of 
emancipation  in  Kentucky,  met  at  the  State- 
house  in  Frankfort,  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  Col.  Henry  Clay,  of  Bour- 
bon, President;  Henry  Wingate,  of  Franklin, 
Vice-President,  and  Frank  Ballinger,  of  Mer- 
cer, Secretary.  Twenty-three  couniies  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  comprising  many 
of  the  ablest,  most  intelligent,  and  popular  men 
in  the  commonwealth.  Several  committees 
having  been  appointed,  a  recess  was  taken  un- 
til two  o'clock,  when,  after  a  number  of 
addresses  had  been  delivered  upon  the  object 
of  the  Convention,  &c,  the  committee  of  one 
from  each  county,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
made  the  following  report  : — 

"  This  convention,  composed  of  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  repre- 
senting the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  large 
number  of  their  fellow-ciiizens  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  met  in  the  Capital  on  the  25th 
April,  1849,  to  consider  what  course  it  be- 
comes those  who  are  opposed  to  the  increase 
and  to  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  this  Slate, 
to  pursue  in  the  approaching  canvass  for  mem- 
bers of  the  convenlion,  called  to  amend  the 
constitution,  adopts  the  propositions  which  fol- 
low, as  expressing  its  judgment  in  the  premises : 

"  1.    Believing  that  involuntary  hereditary 


inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  contrary  to  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  injurious  to  a  pure  state  of 
morals,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  increased,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
petuated in  this  Commonwealth. 

"  2.  That  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
now,  or  at  any  time,  to  set  slaves  free  by  com- 
pulsory emancipation,  wilhout  just  compensa- 
tion, after  rights  of  property  have  been  allowed 
to  vest  in  them ;  but  that  every  scheme  for  the 
compulsory  extinction  of  slavery  in  Kentucky 
ought  to  begin  with  those  born  afier  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  remo- 
val of  the  liberated  slaves  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  every  such  plan. 

"  3.  That  we  recommend  the  following 
points  as  those  to  be  insisied  on  in  the  new 
Constitution,  and  that  candidates  be  run  in 
every  county  in  the  Stale,  favourable  to  these 
or  similar  constitutional  provisions.  1.  The 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  any 
more  slaves  into  Kentucky.  2.  The  complete 
power  in  the  people  of  Kentucky  (o  enforce  and 
perfect  under  the  new  Constitution,  whenever 
they  desire  it,  a  system  of  gradual  prospeclive 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

"4.  The  convention  confines  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  question  of  negro  slavery, 
and  makes  no  expression  of  opinion  on  any 
other  topic." 

W.  L.  Breckenridge  proposed  to  amend  the 
1st  resolution,  by  adding  the  following  : 

"  But  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  under 
the  new  Constitution,  by  some  scheme  of  gra- 
dual emancipation  and  colonization  engrafted 
thereon." 

Mr.  Thomasson  proposed  as  a  subslitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  W.  L.  Brecken- 
ridge, the  following  : 

"  And  lhat  provision  should  be  made  for 
gradual  prospective  emancipation  with  coloni- 
zation." 

On  the  2 6 1 h ,  a  substitute  for  the  report  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Thomasson,  but  of  its  sub- 
stance we  are  unadvised.  It  elicited  much 
discussion,  and  finally,  as  we  learn  by  tele- 
graph, the  Convention  on  the  28th  adopted 
the  following  propositions  : — 

"1st.  That  hereditary  slavery,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man- 
kind—  opposed  to  ihe  fundamental  principles 
of  a  free  government,  inconsistent  with  a  slate 
of  sound  moralii  y,  and  hostile  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Common  weahh,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  perpetuated. 

"  2nd.  Any  scheme  of  emancipation  adopted 
ought  to  be  prospeclive,  operaiing  upon  the 
negroes  born  afier  the  adoption  of  the  scheme." 

The  following  points  were  recommended 
to  be  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution  : 

1st.  Absolute  prohibition  of  ihe  importa* 
tion  of  slaves  in  Kentucky.  2nd.  That  com- 
plete  power  should  be  lodged  with  the  people 
of  Kentucky  to  perfect,  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution, a  system  of  gradual  prospective  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves. — Daily  News. 


The  Chiffchuff. — Confinement  docs  not 
seem  to  affect  the  chiffchaff painfully;  for  one 
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caught  by  Mr.  Sweet  took  to  feeding  directly, 
and  learned  to  drink  milk  out  of  a  spoon.  In 
three  or  four  days  it  look  a  fly  from  his  hand, 
and  would  wing  its  way  round  the  room  after 
the  person  who  carried  the  spoonful  of  milk, 
of  which  beverage  it  was  so  fond,  that  it  would 
perch  on  the  hand  that  held  the  spoon,  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  fear.  Every  now 
and  then  it  would  rise  to  the  ceiling  and  bring 
down  a  fly  every  time. 

At  last  the  confiding  little  bird  became  so 
very  tame,  that  it  would  sit  and  sleep  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  knee  by  the  fire  ;  and  when  the  win- 
dows were  open,  it  never  attempted  to  fly  out. 
Mr.  Sweet  then  ventured  to  eniice  it  out  into 
the  garden,  to  see  if  it  would  return.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  bird  was  induced  to 
come  out  at  the  door  by  the  lure  of  its  favour- 
ite spoonful  of  milk  ;  twice  it  returned  into  the 
room  :  the  third  time  it  flew  into  a  little  tree, 
from  which  it  came  and  perched  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  hand,  and  drank  milk  out  of  the 
spoon  :  from  thence  it  flew  to  the  ground  on 
some  chick  weed,  where  it  washed  itself,  and 
got  into  a  holly-bush  to  dry. 

Here  the  instinct  of  migration  seems  to  have 
overcome  all  the  domestic  comforts  which  its 
kind  hearted  master  had  provided  for  it,  and  to 
which  it  had  become  so  attached  ;  for,  after 
the  little  bird  had  got  among  the  holly-leaves, 
Mr.  Sweet  could  see  it  no  more,  though  he 
heard  it  call  several  times. 

"  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  after  it  got  quite 
dry,  that  it  left  the  country  directly,  as  I  could 
never  see  or  hear  it  afterwards;  and  it  was 
then  the  end  of  November,  when  all  the  others 
had  left  for  some  time." — Broderip's  Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 

Air-Beds. — Air-beds  are  not,  as  some  peo- 
ple suppose,  of  modern  origin.  They  were 
known  between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago,  as  appears  from  a  cut,  copied  from  some 
figures  attached  to  the  first  translation  of  Ve- 
getius,  a.  d.  1551.  It  represents  soldiers  re- 
posing on  them  in  time  of  war,  with  a  mode 
of  inflating  them  by  bellows. 

This  application  of  air  was  probably  known 
to  the  Romans.  Heliogubalus  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  guests  he  invited  to  his  ban- 
queis,  by  sealing  them  on  large  bags  or  beds, 
"  full  of  wind,"  which  being  made  suddenly  to 
collapse,  threw  the  guests  on  the  ground. 

Dr.  Ainott,  the  author  of  "Elements  of 
Phvsics,"  a  few  years  ago  proposed  "  Hydro- 
static brds,"  especially  for  invalids.  These 
are  capacious  bags,  formed  of  India  rubber 
cloth,  and  filled  with  ira/er  instead  of  feathers, 
Inir,  ece.  Upon  one  of  these  a  soft  thin  mat- 
tress is  laid,  and  then  the  ordinary  coverings. 
A  person  floats  on  these  beds  as  on  water 
alone,  for  the  liquid  in  the  big  adapts  itself  to 
the  uneven  surface,  of  the  holy,  and  supports 
every  part  reposing  upon  it  with  a  uniform 
at  -sure.  Water-beds  were,  however,  known 
to  the  ancients,  for  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of  Al- 
exander) stales  that  the  people  in  the  province 
of  Babylon  slept  during  the  hot  months  "  on 
skins  filled  with  water." — Eibank's  Hydrau- 
lics. 
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From  the  late  papers  it  appears,  that  within 
a  few  months  from  the  present  time,  nine  men 
and  one  woman,  will,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  sentence,  terminate  their  lives  on  the 
scaffold,  as  the  penalty  for  murder,  excepting 
one  in  New  York  for  arson.  Several  murder 
committals  are  yet  to  be  tried — and  several 
have  been  cleared  on  some  plea.  Truly,  the 
annals  of  the  scaffold  will  not  be  the  least  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  the  year 
1849,  in  these  United  States.  As  people  are 
familiarized  with  suicide  and  murder,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehen'd  their  repugnance  to  such 
acts  will  diminish.  And  the  public  execution 
for  murder  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
impose  any  restraint  upon  a  class  of  desperate 
men  and  women.  When  they  are  discharged 
on  the  pretext  of  insanity, — and  the  more  evi- 
dence of  savage  revenge,  the  more  ground  it 
is  imagined  for  this  plea, — they  are  then  ready 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  again.  But 
were  they  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  con- 
viction would  be  more  certain,  and  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  culprits  would  be  benefied  by  it. 

"And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus:  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  won- 
dered with  great  admiration."  "  And  in  her," 
Babylon  the  great,  "was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were 
slain  upon  the  earth." 

As  the  writer  of  the  following  says,  the 
whole  establishment  can  admit  of  but  one  sur- 
mise. There  can  be  no  doubt  this  was  one  of 
the  receptacles  of  the  blood  of  those  deemed 
heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Dreadful 
perversion  of  every  thing  like  the  Christian 
religion — the  religion  of  Him  who  told  his 
disciples,  they  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were 
of,  when  they  asked  whether  they  should  call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consume  those 
who  did  not  receive  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
will  England  and  France  join  in  the  support 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome? 

"  Secrets  of  the  Inquisition. — The  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Daily  News  describes 
a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  many  small,  dark, 
and  clamp  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
which  have  lately  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  It  is  out  of  the  beaten  track  behind  St. 
Peter's.    The  correspondent  says:  — 

"  1  The  officer  in  charge  led  me  down  to 
where  the  men  were  digging  in  the  vaults  be- 
low :  they  had  cleared  a  downward  (light  of 
steps,  which  was  choked  up  with  old  rubbish, 
and  had  come  to  a  series  of  dungeons  under 
the  vaults  deeper  still,  and  which  immediately 
brought  to  my  mind  the  prisons  of  the  Doge 
under  the  canal  at  the  liridge  of  Sighs,  at  Ve- 
nice, only  that  here  there  was  a  surpassing 
horror.  I  siw  embedded  in  old  masonry,  un- 
symmetrically  arranged  five  skeleton  in  va- 
rious recesses,  and  the  clearances  had  only 
just  begun  ;  the  period  of  their  insertion  in 
this  spot  must  have  been  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  From  another  vault,  full  of  skulls 


and  scattered  human  remains,  there  was  a 
shaft  about  four  feet  square  ascending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and 
ending  in  a  passage  off  the  hall  of  the  chan- 
cery, where  a  trap-door  lay  between  the  tri- 
bunal and  the  way  into  a  suite  of  rooms  des- 
tined for  one  of  the  officials.  The  object  of 
this  shaft  could  admit  of  but  one  surmise.  The 
ground  of  the  vault  was  made  up  of  decayed 
animal  matter,  a  lump  of  which  held  embedded 
in  it  a  long  silken  lock  of  hair,  as  [  found  by 
personal  examination  as  it  was  shovelled  up 
from  below.  But  this  is  not  all,  there  are 
two  large  subterranean  lime-kilns,  if  1  may  so 
call  them,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive  in  masonry, 
filled  with  layers  of  calcined  bones,  forming 
the  substratum  of  two  other  chambers  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
very  mysterious  shaft  above  mentioned.'  " 

One  of  the  papers  issued  at  Allentown, 
speaking  of  the  morals  of  "  Little  Lehigh," 
states  "that  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  re- 
cently, Judge  Jones  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  little 
Lehigh,  by  saying  it  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
remark,  that  for  a  period  of  nine  months  not  a 
single  criminal  trial  had  been  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  that  county. 
Such  an  instance  rarely  occurs  in  a  district 
containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
Lehigh  may  safely  challenge  her  sister  coun- 
ties to  produce  a  similar  example  of  good  be- 
haviour, for  the  same  period." 

It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  could  the 
same  favourable  assertion  be  made  respecting 
all  other  sections  of  our  State.  It  is  righte- 
ousness that  exalts  a  nation  ;  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people. 

The  bound  copies  of  the  12th  volume  of 
Friends'  Library,  for  subscribers  within  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  forwarded  to 
William  Birdsall,  248  Front  street,  where  they 
are  requested  to  apply  for  them. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  the 
29th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  r.  m.,  in  the  commit- 
tee-room, on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Coi'E,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1849. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
paid,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


WANTED 

By  a  young  woman,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  a  situation  either  as  Teacher 
in  a  family  or  small  school,  or  Assistant  in  a 
large  one.  Apply  in  Spring  Garden  street, 
second  door  below  Eleventh,  south  side. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant,  Willum 
B.,  son  of  Thomas  Kimbcr,  of  this  city,  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  age. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyn.es]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

"1818.  Having  for  some  years  believed 
that  the  Lord,  who  hath  a  right  to  dispose  of 
us  as  He  sees  meet,  was  drawing  my  mind  to 
a  residence  in  England  ;  and  being  aware  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  such  a  step,  many 
and  deep  have  been  my  conflicts,  and  great 
the  searching  of  heart  to  know  that  the  call 
was  indeed  in  that  which  cannot  err.  I  ac- 
quainted my  dear  companion  in  life  from  time 
to  time  with  my  views  ;  and  knowing  that  1 
was  much  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  this 
concern,  and  being  himself  truly  desirous  of 
following  the  leadings  of  Truth,  he  surmounted 
the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  his  mind  to  con- 
sent to  go  out  from  his  native  country,  and 
from  his  kindred,  and  to  leave  also  his  busi- 
ness and  property,  and  to  live  away  from  it, 
where  he  possessed  nothing,  but  must  draw 
his  outward  support,  from  time  to  time,  for 
himself  and  family,  from  his  own  land  ;  being 
resigned  to  all  this,  and  to  the  very  great  re- 
luctance of  Friends  to  part  with  us.  We 
acquainted  our  Monthly  Select  Meeting  with 
what  lay  upon  our  minds,  in  the  Third  month 
last." 

"6th  of  Ninth  month,  1818. — We  had  a 
heart-conlriliug  farewell  meeting  on  the  First- 
day,  consisting  of  Friends  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  including  Clonmel  and  Garryroan 
particular  meetings.  All  opposition  appeared 
to  me  to  give  way  in  the  minds  of  those  pre- 
sent, who  before  were  much  against  our  leav- 
ing them;  but  truly  the  Lord's  everlasting 
power  was  in  dominion." 

We  left  Clonmel  the  9th  of  Ninth  month, 
1818,  for  Bury,  in  Suffolk: ;  for  to  this  place 
my  inward  eye  was  directed,  although  I  knew 
not  why.  It  was  only  while  pursuing  our 
journey  that  we  either  heard  of,  or  had  liberty 
to  make  much  inquiry  for  a  habitation.  We 
arrived  there  the  lOih  of  Tenth  month,  with 
peaceful  feelings.  Our  habitation  was  very 
inferior  to  that  which  my  husband  had  built 


for  us  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  had  just  left  ; 
but  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  be- 
lieve this  quiet  spot,  with  the  fine  bracing  air 
of  the  place,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthening 
the  constitu'ion,  both  of  my  beloved  husband 
and  our  children.  The  meeting  was  small  to 
which  we  now  came  to  belong  ;  we  were,  how- 
ever, but  little  at  home  ;  that  is,  my  husband 
and  I — still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  wish  to  narrate  an  illness  I  had  some 
years  ago,  which  was  attended  with  great  bo- 
dily suffering  ;  and  it  being  tedious,  brought 
me  very  low.  The  pain  I  endured  was  excru- 
ciating. Tedious  days  and  wearisome  nights 
were  appointed  me  for  weeks  together  ;  and 
for  a  season,  I  thought  that  my  sufferings 
would  terminate  in  death.  I  earnestly  waited 
upon  the  Lord,  and  it  was  frequently  the  lan- 
guage of  my  heart,  "  Oh  !  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, when  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  send  forth 
thy  word  and  say,  '  It  is  enough  V  "  Being 
under  a  great  weight  of  illness,  and  looking 
toward  dissolution,  I  was  opened  into  a  view 
of  the  love  of  my  gracious  Saviour  toward  my 
soul ;  feeling  assured  that  nothing  stood  in  my 
way  of  acceptance  with  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  I  saw  clearly  that  my  transgres- 
sions were  forgiven  ;  that  all  defilement  was 
purged  away  in  that  living,  blessed  "fountain, 
opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem."  I  had  a  degree  of 
foretaste  of  eternal  glory  :  I  saw  the  light  of 
heaven:  I  beheld,  as  "  through  a  glass  darkly," 
something  of  His  majesty  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  ineffable  brightness  of  those 
garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  being  admitted  to  their  blessed  com- 
pany, should  it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to  cut 
the  thread  of  my  life.  I  relate  this  with  reve- 
rent humility,  and  in  the  unreserved  acknow- 
ledgment that  [  felt  assured,  if  presented  fault- 
less before  the  throne  of  my  Saviour's  glory, 
it  would  all  be  of  His  free  mercy  and  infinite 
loving-kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  His  fa- 
mily. I  think  it  was  given  me  to  say,  "Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  As  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  poor  afflicted  frame,  I  did,  how- 
ever, find  myself  much  exercised  about  my 
loved  family ;  and  one  morning  I  was  engaged 
to  petition  that  I  might  be  spared  to  them, 
when  I  became  sensible  of  receiving  the  earn- 
est of  my  prayer ;  these  words  being  heard  in 
my  soul,  "  I  will  spare  thee  ;"  and  that  scrip- 
ture occurred  to  remembrance  which  tells  us, 
that  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
or  commanding  his  children,  he  gathered  up 
his  feet  in  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I 
believed  that  I  might  yet  be  of  use  to  my  be- 
loved family  in  the  Divine  ordering.  Immedi- 
ately I  wished  to  call  you  and  say,  "  Your 
mother  lives;  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  again;" 


but  such  was  my  weakness,  I  could  not  request 
to  see  you.  I  was  worse  after  this  time  than 
before,  yet  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  recove- 
ry.   (This  illness  occurred  at  Bury  in  1820.) 

At  Bury  we  resided  five  years,  when  it 
seemed  ri»ht  to  remove  nearer  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  London.  Our  way  opening 
to  take  a  house  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  we 
settled  down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years; 
often  going  up  to  London,  and  travelling  to 
other  parts. 

For  some  time  while  at  Chelmsford,  I  had 
to  believe  that  our  lot  would  one  day  be  cast 
still  nearer  to  the  great  metropolis  ;  and  after 
having  Chelmsford  for  our  home  as  long  as 
we  were  sensible  of  its  being  our  right  place, 
we  removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  near  Lon- 
don, where  we  have  resided  three  years. 
There  seems  to  be  much  wisdom  in  the  lead- 
ings and  instructions  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
usward.  We  have  not  dared  to  guide  our- 
selves, nor  to  conclude,  because  we  have  felt 
at  home  for  a  season,  where  Divine  Providence 
has  set  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  that  it 
was  to  be  our  "  certain  dwelling-place"  to  the 
end  of  our  day,  but  have  again  been  made 
willing,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  our  rest  in 
this  respect  broken  up  ;  which  is  no  pleasant 
thing  to  that  part  that  would  like  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  take  thine  ease." 

Seventh  month,  1834. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would 
draw  us  from  an  attention  to  the  inward  mani- 
festation of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  I  have  long  seen  that  some  of  those 
most  prominent  and  influential  characters 
among  us,  never  have  been  altogether  of  the 
Lord's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends,  or  as 
ministers  of  Christ :  and  now  many,  very 
many,  have  embraced  something  short  of  Him 
who  remains  to  be  the  fulness,  and  are  settling 
on  the  surface  of  things — building  on  the  sand  ; 
highly  extolling  in  words,  the  "  One  Offering," 
which,  indeed,  is  to  be  appreciated  with  feel- 
ings of  adoration  and  heartfelt  gratitude  ;  but 
these  know  not  of  what  they  speak,  while  they 
preach  up  a  literal  faith  in  Christ  crucified, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  people  from  a  pure  de- 
pendence on  the  leadings  and  unfolding  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and  heart-felt 
power  and  coming  of  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory.  Divers  ministers  of  our  Society  are 
sliding,  and  others  are  already  gone  from  that 
which  first  called  them  to  the  preparation,  and 
then  did  realty  bring  them  into  the  sacred 
office:  much  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  their 
adopting  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those 
mentioned  above,  who  never  wholly  left  their 
own  works,  but  have  sought  to  bring  all  things 
to  the  test  of  reason,  instead  of  to  that  "  Spirit 
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which  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God." 

Oh  that  my  dear  children  may  walk  in  hu- 
mility and  fear  before  the  Lord,  in  this  evil 
day  ;  that  they  may  be  sheltered  from  all  that 
is  airy  and  noiional  in  religion,  being  covered 
with  ihe  Almighty  wins  ;  for  it  is  written,  "  He 
shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers." 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring, 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 
which  produced  the  following  effusions  in  my 
pocket-book. 

"  1*34. — After  the  third  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  appearance  of  things  amongst 
us  is  very  specious  ;  an  exact  resemblance  of 
what  should  be  known,  fell,  and  evidenced  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His  own  power, 
who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven— the  quickening  Spirit ;  but  the  absence 
of  this  quickening  Spirit  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, mournfully  and  oppressively  felt,  while 
♦Mystery  Babylon'  mimics  it  in  various  ways 
— in  language,  in  orthodox  sermons,  in  dis- 
simulation of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We  have 
a  zeal  among  us  which  draws  from  the  influ- 
ence and  motions  of  the  inward  anointing  into 
creaturely  activity  ;  and  we  are  so  blind,  in 
many  instances,  as  to  mistake  Babylon's 
streams,  where  go  the  'gallant  ships,  and  the 
galleys  with  oars,'  for  the  'place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,'  where  none  of  these  are 
found.  Our  predecessors  suffered  much  in 
avowing  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  brought  them  away  from  all  will-wor- 
ship; shall  we,  with  impunity,  trample  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  they 
embraced  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  property,  per- 
sonal libertv,  and  life  itself;  and  which  they 
maintained  through  the  hottest  persecution?  Our 
Society  has  thus  stood  on  higher  ground  than 
any  of  those  around  ;  shall  we  descend  to  the 
level  of  things  in  the  religious  world  (at  large)? 
Or  shall  we  profess  more  full  light  on  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  than  was  their  experience, 
and  so  deceive  ourselves?  Surely  they  did 
come  to  the  meridian  brightness  of  this  last 
and  most  glorious  day  and  dispensation,  and 
to  the  summit  of  that  '  holy  mountain,  where 
nothing  shall  hurt  nor  destroy ;'  and  unto  which 
•all  nations' of  the  earth  'shall  flow.'  With  all 
the  prying  wisdom  of  this  present  age,  we  shall 
find  nothing  beyond  what  these  dear  servants 
of  the  Lord  were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh 
that,  by  full  dedication  of  heart  to  the  Most 
High,  we  may  be  found  in  their  footsteps  ; 
even  in  the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to 'life 
everlasting.'  Amen." 

(To  lie  continued.) 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Extracts  from  the  Physicians'  Report. 
To  the  Managers: — 

In  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  Institution, 
the  Physicians  to  the  Asylum  present  to  its 
Managers  their  Annual  Report. 

There  were  fifty-five  patients  remaining  in 
the  house  at  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  and 
thirty-eight  have  been  received  since,  making 


ninety-three  who  have  received  attention  and 
aid  the  present  year. 

In  the  Asylum,  Third  month  1st, 


1848,  55 

Received  since,  38 — 93 

Discharged  or  died,  46 

Remaining,  47 — 93 

Of  the  forty-six  patients  discharged,  there  were 

Restored,  25 

Much  improved,  1 

Improved,  5 

Stationary,  10 

Died,  5—46 

Of  the  forty-seven  remaining,  there  are 

'  Restored,  6 

Improved,  7 

Stationary,  34 — 47 


Of  the  twenty-five  patients  discharged  re- 
stored, twelve  were  under  care  not  exceeding 
three  months,  nine  for  more  than  three  and 
not  more  than  six  months,  and  four  from  six 
months  to  a  year. 

All  the  cases  which  terminated  fatally  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  of  females;  four  of  whom 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  last  An- 
nual Report,  and  one  who  was  received  since. 
The  first  was  a  case  of  Melancholia,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  suicide.  This  patient,  aged 
forty-four  years,  had  been  deranged  two  years 
before  she  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,  where 
she  resided  four  mouths.  She  died  from  the 
effects  of  long  continued  excitement.  In  the 
second  case,  symptoms  of  Insanity  had  been 
observed  for  about  a  year  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission into  the  Institution.  This  case  was 
also  suicidal,  and  during  the  four  months  that 
she  lived  after  her  admission,  symptoms  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  brain  became  more  and 
mote  marked  ;  from  the  effects  of  which,  she 
gradually  sank  and  died  ; — aged  thirty-seven 
years.  The  third  case  that  occurred,  was  that 
of  a  patient  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her 
age  ;  she  had  spent  about  four  years  in  the 
Asylum.  She  died  from  the  gradual  decay  of 
old  age.  The  fourth  was  that  of  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  female,  whose  mind  had  been 
affected  about  eighteen  months  previous  to  her 
admission.  Her  prominent  symptoms  indica- 
ted pressure  on  the  brain.  She  gradually  lost 
her  sight  and  muscular  power,  and  died  about 
one  year  from  the  time  of  admission.  She 
was  aged  thirty-three  years.  After  her  death, 
the  diagnosis  previously  made  was  confirmed, 
by  finding  a  tumor  on  the  brain.  The  fifth 
was  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  had 
been  ill  for  some  days  prior  to  her  admission, 
and  died  within  a  week  after;  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  excitement  of  acute  Mania. 

The  health  of  the  patients  in  the  Asylum 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  generally  good. 
This  has  been  the  case,  especially  with  that 
class  who  make  it  a  permanent  residence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sickness  which  we  have  had 
during  the  year,  has  been  among  patients  who 
have  been  admitted  within  that  period,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  their  reception  into  the  Institution, 
were  affected  with  diseases  differing  in  tvpeor 
in  severity.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lesions  of  the  brain  producing 
Insanity — some  of  which  are  of  a  grave  cha- 


racter— and  also  of  some  slight  disorders  of 
other  parts  of  the  system,  often  accompanying 
the  early  periods  of  derangement,  the  health 
of  the  patients  is  generally  gond.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  chronically  Insane  in  well-conduct- 
ed  Hospitals,  where  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  all  their  wants,  is  perhaps  as  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  as  is  that  of  the 
mass  of  people  composing  the  community  ; 
and  if  the  per  centage  of  deaths  in  such  Insti- 
tutions, is  greater  than  it  is  among  persons  of 
a  corresponding  age  out  of  them,  it  is  only  an 
evidence  that  the  tendency  of  Insanity  is  to 
affect  unfavourably  the  duration  of  life. 

Among  the  most  important  objects  to  be 
provided  for  in  such  institutions  as  ours,  is  a 
system  of  ventilation,  by  means  of  which  the 
air  in  the  interior  of  (he  building  can  be  kept 
pure.  By  having  a  single  range  of  rooms 
opening  into  a  spacious  corridor,  with  large 
windows  in  its  whole  length,  the  founders  of 
this  Asylum  adopted  the  best  plan,  as  far  as 
the  form  of  a  building  can  avail,  for  securing 
proper  ventilation  ;  and  in  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing thus  constructed,  by  having  the  windows 
open  a  short  time  daily,  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere can  be  preserved.  In  the  lodges,  how- 
ever, where  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  sound  made  by  noisy  patients,  there  are 
no  windows  on  the  side  next  the  main  build- 
ing, ventilation  by  this  means  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  some  mode  for  getting  rid  of  the 
impure  air  has  been  much  needed.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  for  a  forced  ventilation  of  these 
portions  of  the  building  has  accordingly  been 
adopted.  Flues,  four  and  a  half  by  nine 
inches,  were  made  in  the  partition  walls,  be- 
tween the  apartments,  having  grated  openings 
into  the  rooms  near  to  the  floor,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  heated  air  is  ad. 
mitted.  These  flues  passing  down  into  Ihe 
basement,  unite  together  and  discharge  the 
foul  air  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  furnaces, 
used  for  heating  these  parts  of  the  building — 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  air  required  to  feed 
the  fire  and  supply  the  draft  of  the  chimney, 
is  obtained  through  these  flues  ft  *om  the  rooms 
above.  The  abstraction  of  the  air  from  near 
the  floor,  together  with  the  admission  of  that 
which  is  fresh  and  properly  healed,  at  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  insures  a 
constant  change  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
an  equal  diffusion  of  warmth  through  the 
room  ;  and  the  plan  has  succeeded  quite  satis- 
factorily, in  ihe  parls  of  the  building  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  The  ventilation  goes  on 
at  all  periods  of  the  day  and  night. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  patient  in  the  Asy- 
lum regularly  uses  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
fixtures  for  this  purpose  having  been  in  use 
several  years,  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
old  bath-rooms  has  been  effected.  They  have 
been  divided  into  four  apartments,  and  a  new 
one  for  each  wing  has  been  added  ;  so  that  we 
have  now  six  bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
patients  ;  three  for  those  of  each  sex — two  on 
the  lower  floor  of  each  wing,  for  the  use  of  the 
occupants  of  that  floor,  and  one  in  the  second 
story  of  each  wing.  These  rooms  are  furnish- 
ed each  with  one  cast  iron  bath  tub,  into  which 
the  water  is  admitted  from  beneath,  so  thai  it 
can  be  drawn  while  a  patient  is  in  the  balh 
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without  his  knowledge,  and  consequently  with- 
out exciting  his  fears.  Enamelled  iron  wash 
basins  are  provided  in  each  room  ;  which  are 
fastened  securely  in  iron  frames,  in  connexion 
with  which  there  are  sinks,  with  pipes  over 
then),  from  which  hot  and  cold  water  can  be 
drawn.  Shower  baths  for  tepid  orcold  water, 
(with  a  douche  enclosed  in  each)  have  been 
placed  in  each  of  the  rooms  but  two,  affording 
a  kind  of  bathing,  which  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  is  preferred  by  some  of  our  patients  to 
immersion,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  one  of 
the  best  means  for  restoring  the  system  to  its 
natural  vigour  and  strength.  The  iron  work 
is  painted  to  resemble  wood,  and  the  pipes  for 
conveying  the  water  having  been  placed  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight,  the  whole  presents  a  light 
and  handsome  appearance. 

The  new  bath-rooms  in  the  second  story  are 
six  and  a  half  by  ten  and  a  half  feet,  and  are 
situated  in  a  space,  between  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  and  the  lodge,  from  one  to  the  other 
of  which,  a  passage  is  now  made,  with  an 
opening  from  it  into  the  bath-room.  This 
communication  between  the  wings  and  lodges, 
renders  the  upper  stories  of  the  latter  more 
accessible  from  other  parts  of  the  house,  and 
adds  much  to  the  facility  of  attending  to  and 
inspecting  the  condition  of  the  patients  in  the 
lodges.  A  constant  supply  of  hot  water  for 
the  baths  on  the  men's  side,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, is  furnished  from  a  reservoir  in  the  attic 
over  the  kitchen,  connected  by  iron  pipes  with 
a  small  cast  iron  fixture  placed  behind  the 
cooking  range,  called  a  water  back  ;  and  for 
those  on  the  women's  side,  from  another  reser- 
voir in  the  attic  of  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  water  in  this  reservoir  is  heated  by 
steam  contained  in  a  copper  pipe,  and  brought 
from  a  boiler  situated  in  the  basement  beneath, 
which  heats  the  water  used  in  washing.  The 
hot  water  is  conducted  in  leaden  pipes  to  the 
different  bath-rooms — is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  is  heated  at  a  trifling  expense  for  fuel,  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking  and  washing. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  who  have  been  under  our  care  during 
the  past  year,  has  beside  the  necessary  use  of 
medicine  proper,  kept  in  requisition  all  the  va- 
ried moral  means  of  improvement,  by  securing 
occupation  and  amusement,  which  we  have  so 
fully  described  in  previous  Reports.  Daily 
labour  on  the  farm  or  grounds,  for  those 
amon»  the  men,  who  can  be  induced  to  engage 
therein — exercise  by  walking,  and  amusements 
requiring  physical  exertion,  for  those  whose 
previous  habits  may  have  been  such,  as  to 
render  labour  irksome  to  them ;  amusements 
within  doors,  to  fill  up  the  time,  which  would 
without  them,  be  passed  in  idleness  and  list- 
lessness ;  employment  for  the  mind  of  all 
classes  of  patients  in  the  schools, — together 
with  lectures, — books  and  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  the  library — these  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  system  of  treatment  which  has 
been  carried  out. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  has  con- 
firmed the  opinion  which  has  been  before  ex- 
pressed, of  the  great  utility  of  mental  occupa- 
tion, as  well  as  bodily  labour,  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  the  Insane ;  and  also  its  great 


importance  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  well 
being,  of  those  who  are  incurable.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  that  the  latter  class  should  be 
capable  of  making  much  advance  in  learning, 
though  their  mental  powers  are  certainly 
strengthened,  and  more  developed,  by  being 
brought,  into  use,  and  stimulated  by  exercise; 
but,  independent  of  this,  important  benefits  re- 
sult to  them,  from  the  efforts  made  to  interest 
and  employ  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  they 
soon  begin  properly  to  appreciate  the  care  and 
attention  required  to  instruct  them,  and  mani- 
fest their  willingness  to  repay  it,  by  increased 
correctness  of  deportment.  This  class  is  one 
which  must  always  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inmates  of  institutions  provided 
for  the  insane,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  to  whose  oversight  they  are  entrust- 
ed, involving  the  duty  of  providing  and  carry- 
ing into  execution  every  means  calculated  to 
lighten  their  affliction,  and  to  secure  the  varied 
sources  of  enjoyment,  which  shall  enable  thern 
to  pass  in  cheerful  contentment  the  time,  whe- 
ther longer  or  shorter,  during  which  their  ex- 
istence may  be  prolonged. 

The  favourable  result  of  our  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  those  under  care,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  materially  promoted  by 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  those  connected 
with  the  Institution  :  and  it  is  cause  for  grati- 
tude, that  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence 
has  so  far  rested  upon  our  united  labours. 

Ciiaeles  Evans, 

Visiting  Physician. 

Joshua  H.  Worthington, 

Resident  Physician. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1849. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Yisit  to  Trenton  Falls. 

I  was  interested  in  the  description  of  the 
visit  to  the  White  Mountains  given  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  "The  Friend,"  and  was  glad 
that  the  private  notes  of  one  of  our  fellow- 
readers,  was  thus  brought  to  light  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rest  of  us.  Here  has  been  a  good 
example  set  us,  who  will  follow  it?  We  Ame- 
ricans are  great  wanderers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  among  our  old  hasty  notes  of 
travel,  are  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  and 
events,  which  would  be  read  with  interest  by 
others.  Our  readers  are  many,  and  few  of 
the  beautiful,  wonderful,  and  magnificent  na- 
tural curiosities  in  this  country,  but  have  been 
visited  by  some  of  them.  Others  have  travel- 
led in  various  portions  of  Europe, — have  wan- 
dered through  its  immense  cities, —  have  looked 
with  admiration  on  the  snow. covered  heads  of 
the  Alps,  and  into  the  fiery  craters  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius.  Some  have  voyaged  on  the 
Nile, — have  crossed  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  have  been  where  'beau- 
tiful for  situation,'  Jerusalem  still  sits  on  her 
rocky  throne.  Cannot  these  draw  from  their 
note  books  truthful  sketches  for  our  paper,  of 
things  they  have  seen,  and  of  events  in  which 
they  have  participated  ?  Example  sometimes 
gives  force  to  precept,  and  perhaps  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  a  visit  to  'Trenton  Falls,' 
may  invite  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The 


Friend"  to  furnish  for  it  more  interesting  no- 
tices of  their  own  seeing,  doing,  and  thinking. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  warm  day  in 
the  summer  of  1847,  that  with  four  females  in 
charge,  I  started  on  a  tour  to  the  North  and 
West.  We  did  not  suffer  with  the  heat  as  we 
were  whirled  along  in  the  cars  from  Camden 
to  Amboy,  nor  whilst  passing  on  the  good 
steamboat  John  Potter  through  the  Sound  to 
New  York.  But  when  we  were  once  in  that 
city,  we  found  the  heat  intense.  Some  of  our 
company  had  never  been  in  New  York,  and 
for  their  gratification  we  rode  around  it  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  its  general  appearance.  From 
eleven  o'clock  to  three  we  were  driven  to  see 
the  various  large  buildings,  and  external  ob- 
jects  of  curiosity,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Cro- 
ton  Reservoir;  and  as  the  sun  was  beating 
down  with  overpowering  rays  on  street  and 
sidewalk,  no  one  need  wonder  that  we  did 
not  find  the  place  offering  attractions  sufficient 
to  dissatisfy  us  with  our  own  good  city  of 
shady  trees,  red  brick  houses,  and  white  mar- 
ble basements.  The  public  buildings  we 
thought,  more  ornamented,  but  less  beautiful 
than  those  which  rise  white  and  clean  beside 
our  home  walks.  At  six  in  the  evening  we 
left  for  Albany.  The  North  River  scenery 
proved  as  it  usually  does,  attractive  ;  and  so 
long  as  daylight  continued,  we  all  sat  on  the 
deck.  In  those  who  see  the  Palisades  for  the 
first  time,  they  appear  generally  to  awaken 
some  of  that  lofty  emotion  which  great  altitudes 
and  mountain  scenery  are  wont  to  call  into 
existence.  They  stretch  like  an  immense 
wall  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  as  if 
placed  to  limit  its  overflow  and  to  guide  its 
course. 

Twilight  came  upon  us  with  its  overshadow- 
ing dimness  as  we  entered  the  Tappan  Bay, 
and  the  candles  were  already  lighted  in  the 
village  of  Tarrytown,  and  the  neighbouring 
dwellings  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  These  lights, 
kindled  only  to  enable  the  owners  to  attend  to 
home  duties,  and  to  administer  comfort  to  the 
home  circle,  did  nevertheless  add  beauty  lo  the 
scene  for  us,  distant  passing  travellers.  Thus, 
methought  every  individual  in  the  obscurest 
situation  in  life,  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  his 
station,  is  unconsciously  striking  a  light,  which 
may  cheer  a  fellow  traveller  on  his  heaven- 
ward way.  Every  one  who  is  faithfully  per- 
forming his  duties  in  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
Heavenly  Father's  will,  is  adding  at  least  a 
mite  to  the  sum  of  good  influences  at  work  to 
spread  peace,  truth,  and  virtue  amongst  man- 
kind. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  scenery  on 
the  Hudson,  was  lost  to  my  female  compan- 
ions, who  retired  to  the  cabin,  while  yet  the 
boat  was  traversing  the  wide  expanse  of  Tap- 
pan  Bay.  They  saw  not  the  prison  walls  of 
Sing  Sing  gleaming  faintly  white  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  nor  yet  the  candle  radiance  of 
the  village  of  Croton,  and  its  neighbour  War- 
ren  on  the  opposite  shore.  Passing  through 
Haverstraw  Bay  we  entered  the  Highlands. 
These  mountain  ranges  seemed  gifted  with  a 
solemnly  impressive  influence  as  we  passed 
amidst  them.  The  dark  masses  of  shadow, 
resting  on  the  river  below,  the  dim  obscurity 
of  their  bases,  and  of  their  tree-covered  sides, 
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were  in  grave  contrast  with  the  clear  outline 
of  their  summits  on  the  star-lit  dome  above. 

On  Second-day  morning  at  8  o'clock,  we 
left  Albany  on  the  railroad  for  Utica.  The 
car  we  occupied  was  comfortable,  the  scenery 
around  was  occasionally  fine,  the  country  now 
and  then  presented  the  appearance  of  good 
husbandry,  and  the  weather  was  not  oppres- 
sively warm.  Our  course  most  of  the  way  to 
Utica,  was  by  the  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
we  learned  to  welcome  it  as  an  old  friend, 
when  having  wandered  off  to  spread  fertility 
in  some  distant  meadow,  it  came  back  with  its 
bright  face  to  greet  us  once  more.  Early  in 
the  morning,  distant  glimpses  of  a  southern 
mountain  range  gave  us  delight;  but  we  could 
not  help  acknowledging  that  we  were  disap- 
pointed as  to  the  general  scenery,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
the  improvements  on  the  farms.  We  had 
gone  with  wrong  impressions  ; — we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  fine  farm  buildings  to  correspond. 
Instead  of  this,  much  of  our  way  was  through 
regions,  apparently  just  emerging  from  a  wil- 
derness state,  and  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the 
settlers  in  the  way  of  dwellings  for  man  and 
sheds  for  cattle,  were  still  occupied. 

Schenectady  at  16  miles,  and  Herkimer  at 
79  miles,  from  Albany,  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant places  we  passed  on  our  way  to  Utica. 
At  every  little  village  and  stopping-place  on  this 
railroad,  a  board  is  erected  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible  from  the  cars,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  place  is  painted  in  large  letters.  This  is  a 
real  accommodation  to  travellers ;  and  as  on 
the  back  of  the  cards  of  the  different  hotels 
on  this  route,  there  is  a  table  of  the  distances 
between  every  town  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
you  know  the  speed  you  are  travelling,  and 
can  estimate  the  time  you  will  arrive  at  any 
place.  These  cards  are  distributed  freely  in 
the  cars,  and  every  traveller  can  secure  seve- 
ral if  he  be  so  inclined. 

We  reached  Utica  about  2  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bagg's  Hotel,  adjoining  the  railroad 
depot.  It  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  has 
very  comfortable  accommodations.  The  free 
use  of  water  and  soap  soon  prepared  us  for 
dinner.  This  meal  over,  we  were  ready  to 
start  for  Trenton  Falls.  Between  New  York 
and  Albany  we  had  added  another  female  to 
our  company,  so  we  now  numbered  six.  Our 
ride  from  Utica  was  nearly  north,  and  proved 
pleasant.  We  soon  began  to  climb  a  high 
range  of  land,  from  which  looking  southward 
the  prospect  was  very  fine.  Ulica  was  still  to 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  About 
half-past  five  we  reached  the  Hotel  at  the  Falls. 
As  we  drew  near  through  a  fine  arable  dis- 
trict, we  began  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  dis- 
appointment. We  looked  around,  there  was 
the  beauty  of  fine  woodland,  a  promise  of  fine 
harvests,  the  soft  quietude  of  rural  life.  We 
asked  ourselves, — W here  are  the  mighty  rocks, 
the  deep  ravine,  we  have  heard  tell  of?  Are 
they  all,  all,  creatures  of  the  imagination  ? 

An  outlelting  of  the  passengers  from  the 
coach  ; — a  carrying  in  of  bundles, — a  selection 
of  rooms, — a  hurried  change  of  dresses  lakes 
place;  and  then  we  are  ready  to  see  what  (hot 
is  which  former  travellers  have  thought  won- 


derful, and  which  has  enticed  us  so  far  out  of 
our  course  to  gaze  at.  To  the  left  of  the 
house  as  you  step  from  the  door,  you  see  a 
fine  maple  grove.  Towards  this  we  hasten. 
Here  is  a  fence,  and  a  gate,  at  which  a  watcher 
might  demand  a  ticket  of  entrance  to  the  world 
beyond,  but  that  he  has  gone  to  play  at  nine 
pins,  or  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  watch-house. 
We  pass  the  gate  and  keep  the  beaten  way. 
A  whispering  as  of  a  fresh  upspringing  breeze 
salutes  us,  and  it  seems  to  speak  of  coolness. 
As  we  listen  to  the  animating  sound,  we  gaze 
about  us,  but  to  our  surprise  the  trees  are  not 
shaking  their  leaves,  nor  bending  their  tall 
tops.  That  sound  is  the  voice  of  waters  !  ! 
But  where  ?  Our  path  descends  rapidly  ;  and 
here,  flights  of  steps  are  before  us.  Look — a 
deep  ravine  is  disclosing  itself  through  the 
overhanging  foliage.  We  begin  the  descent, 
and  as  we  go  down  flight  by  flight,  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  mighty  chasm,  comes  mote  and 
more  distinctly  into  view,  beautiful  in  the  hori- 
zontal regularity  of  the  strata  of  its  smoothly 
laid  rock,  and  in  its  verdant  forest-crowned 
summit, — grand,  and  powerfully  exciting  in  its 
high  towering  majesty.  The  descent  of  four 
flights  of  stairs  have  landed  us  on  the  smooth 
flat  rocky  floor  below,  over  which  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  the  dark  waters  of 
West  Canada*  Creek  sweep  downward  to  the 
right.  We  turn  to  the  left.  Surprise,  for  a 
time,  chained  the  tongues  of  all,  and  then  a 
few  broken  sentences  of  admiration  and  delight 
were  heard.  Our  eldest  companion  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  was  not  prepared  for  this ! !"  The 
hands  of  some  were  involuntarily  uplifted, — 
and  delight  sat  in  mute  astonishment  on  the 
countenances  of  others  whose  reddened  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes  alone  bespoke  the  inward 
excitement.  One  was  among  them,  with  a 
quiet  countenance,  on  which  was  stamped  the 
expression  of  gratified  taste  and  inward  admi- 
ration. A  second  of  a  more  excitable  tem- 
perament, though  equally  without  utterance, 
stood  apparently  wrapt  out  of  herself, — fairly 
drunken  with  the  inspiration  poured  forth  from 
the  mighty,  the  wild,  and  the  beautiful  around 
her.  The  deep  delight  of  a  third  was  made 
visible  in  her  highly-flushed  cheeks,  and  illu- 
minated eye,  and  our  youngest  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  and  animated  step,  skipped  light- 
ly around,  now  fully  appreciating  that  there 
was  something  here,  worth  coming  to  see. 

Some  six  hundred  feet  above  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand  is  the  first  fall.  Look  up  to- 
wards it.  The  floor  of  the  ravine,  the  swiftly 
sweeping  waters,  the  high  upspringing  rock 
sides,  the  trees  above,  the  moss  on  the  surf  ice 
of  the  rocks,  the  parapet  wall  over  which  the 
water  falls,  the  glimpse  of  the  water  itself  as 
it  rushes  over  at  the  left  side  of  the  ravine, 
amber-coloured  in  the  air,  almost  black  as  it 
passes  below, — all,  all,  are  elements  in  a  pic- 
ture, wherein  grandeur,  sublimity,  and  grace, 
the  wild  and  the  beautiful,  are  mingled  in  ex- 
quisite proportions.  We  wind  our  way  along 
a  pathway  on  the  left  side  of  the  ravine,  in 
some  places  a  mere  narrow  ledge  above  the 
wild  waters,  and  find  with  firm  heads  and  trust- 
worthy feel,  as  yet  small  cause  of  fear.  The 


*  The  Indian  name,  Kanala,  means  amber-coloured. 


chains  attached  to  the  rock  in  all  dangerous 
places  for  security,  are  not  always  made  use 
of  as  we  pass  along.  At  the  foot  of  the 
first  fall  we  stop.  In  vain  does  the  wind-driven 
mist  wet  us  to  the  skin.  We  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  gaze.  O,  the  beauty  of  the  stream  as 
from  the  semi-circular  edge  of  its  floor  of  rock 
above  it  springs  mingling  in  one  down-pouring 
mass  of  amber-coloured,  glassy-looking  foam, 
and  scarcely  seen  water.  Jn,  in,  almost  to  the 
very  descending  sheet  an  excited  one  presses, 
until  some  fears  are  raised  lest  she  should  be 
washed  away  in  the  flood.  We  will  climb  up 
now  by  yon  narrow  ledge  and  steps  to  the 
level  above,  and  then  with  a  rainbow  at  our 
feet  laying  its  beautiful  arc  across  the  soft  bed 
of  mist  below  us,  we  have  one  more  element 
of  grace  to  add  to  accumulating  loveliness. 
Passing  on  over  the  smooth  rock  floor  of  tho 
ravine,  we  soon  see  the  high  falls  before  us. 
There,  over  a  rock  face  100  feet  high,  the  wa- 
ter commences  its  descent.  On  the  right  in  a 
sheet  of  beautiful  whiteness  a  small  portion 
springs  down  40  feet,  seemingly  as  light  and 
graceful  as  the  mist  it  flings  Ibrth.  On  the 
left  the  main  body  rushes  fierce  and  tumultu- 
ous to  the  same  level.  Here  gathering  up  the 
waters  of  its  quiet  neighbour,  the  stream  dashes 
foaming  over  descending  steps  of  rock,  and 
then  throws  itself  in  one  clear  leap  into  a 
wide  deep  basin  of  dark  waters,  40  feet  below. 
From  this  basin  the  rock  sides  of  the  ravine 
rise  about  200  feet.  To  the  right  a  rounded 
projection  of  the  perpendicular  wall,  is  covered 
with  a  verdant  mantle  of  moss,  softly  beautiful 
up  to  the  very  feel  of  the  hemlocks  and  cedars 
above.  This  verdure  is  due  to  the  ever  rising 
spray  sent  up  from  the  tumult  of  the  waters. 
Gaining  the  level  from  whence  this  high  fall 
commences  its  leaps,  we  find  wide  room  to 
walk  over  the  smooth  rocky  floor.  To  our 
left  high  up  amid  the  trees  on  the  hill-side  is  a 
house  perched,  with  stairs  for  the  traveller  to 
ascend  to  it.  There  the  weary  may  rest,  and 
the  hungry  obtain  refreshment.  But  our 
course  is  still  on.  Weariness  amid  such 
scenes  some  of  us  are  too  excited  to  feel.  We 
press  forward.  The  mill-dam  fall  of  14  feet 
next  engages  our  attention.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tances it  closely  resembles  a  dam  built  of  hewn 
logs,  and  a  saw-mill  was  once  at  work  on  it. 
But  as  we  approach  more  nearly,  we  discover 
the  breast  of  this  fall  is  the  same  horizontal 
strata  which  you  see  rising  up,  nature-built 
and  majestic  in  the  rocks  around.  Above  this 
fall,  the  forest  has  dropped  as  it  were  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  ravine,  and  cedars  shoot  up 
their  green  branches  as  a  beautiful  border  on 
each  side  of  the  dark  stream.  Behind  these 
trees,  the  rock  wall  rises  as  bare  and  wonder- 
ful, and  awe-inspiring,  as  from  the  levels  be- 
low. Passing  on,  we  come  under  the  '  Shower 
bath,'  a  circular  shelving  projection  of  the  rock 
on  the  left  side,  over  which  a  stream  of  water 
falls  in  one  never-ceasing  shower  of  rain,  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  soak  cloth  coat  or  silk 
dress  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  We  pass  be- 
yond and  find  another  wild  cascade,  the  water 
of  which  having  rushed  violently  down  a  nar- 
row passage,  sleeps  calmly  in  a  deep  basin  at 
our  feet.  Here  we  saw,  as  at  many  other 
places  we  had  seen,  curious  collections  of 
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foam,  in  light  high  piled  masses,  floating  in  the 
eddies  round  and  round,  or  gathered  in  curi- 
ously odd  groups  in  the  quiet  nooks.  Ascend- 
ing above,  we  find  numerous  circular  holes  in 
the  flat  floor  of  the  ravine  from  one  foot  to  five 
in  diameter,  evidently  worn  by  the  action  of 
stones  put  in  motion  by  the  waters  of  Spring 
freshets.  A  sione  stopped  in  its  passage  by 
some  crack  in  ihe  rock  obtains  a  circular  mo- 
tion by  the  rushing  by  of  the  waiers.  It  soon 
grinds  ilself  a  round  bed.  As  this  bed  deep- 
ens, other  stones  find  a  lod>;in<r  place  there, 
and  being  restless  in  all  floods,  they  work 
themselves  deeper  and  wider  resting-places, 
until  instead  of  one  stone  these  wells  contain 
thousands. 

Returning  towards  the  hotel,  we  pick  up 
those  of  our  companions  who  had  sat  down  to 
rest;  and  whilst  retracing  our  steps  feel  our 
wonder  and  admiration  not  a  whit  diminished. 
Climbing  the  s'airs  is  a  wearisome  operation, 
and  was  very  deliberately  performed. 

A  short  evening  spent  in  assorting  mosses 
and  flowers,  was  soon  over,  and  the  word  on 
retiring  for  the  night  was  a  start  for  a  further 
view  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
nearly  six  before  my  companions  made  their 
appearance;  they  had  slept  too  soundly.  On 
this  excursion  we  ascended  as  far  as  there  was 
any  passage  along  the  ravine,  and  returned  on 
the  hill  top  above  through  a  beautiful  wood. 
No  accident  befel  us  in  our  ramble,  although 
in  some  places  we  scrambled  across  chasms  in 
the  rocks,  from  one  narrow  projection  to  an- 
other;  apparently  dangerous  exploits,  which 
in  other  places  some  of  i he  sisterhood  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible  to  perform. 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  at  Trenton  Falls  high- 
ly, and  found  the  place  to  embody  much  more 
of  beauty,  majesty,  and  grandeur,  than  we  had 
anticipated.  Our  time,  however,  was  limited, 
and  our  arrangements  required  our  departure, 
so  with  many  a  lingering,  longing  thought,  we 
settled  our  bills,  got  into  the  coach,  and  rode 
to  Utica,  in  time  for  the  afternoon  train  to 
the  West. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  of  Isaac  Penington. 

Thinking  the  following  letter  written  by 
Isaac  Penington,  might  be  instructive  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
this  day,  I  forward  a  copy  for  insertion  in 
i\  The  Friend."    It  is  headed 

"  ON  BEING  OFFENDED  WITH  THOSE  WHO  FALL 
INTO  TEMPTATION." 

M  It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion 
of  the  Lord,  that  his  pure  love  visiteth  any  of 
us  ;  and,  it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone 
that  we  stand.  If  He  leave  us  at  any  time, 
but  one  moment,  what  are  we?  and  who  is 
there  that  provoketh  Him  not  to  depart?  Let 
him  throw  the  first  stone  at  him  that  falls. 

"In  the  Truth  itself,  in  the  living  power 
and  virtue,  there  is  no  offence;  but,  that  part 
which  is  not  perfectly  redeemed,  hath  still 
matter  for  the  temptation  to  work  upon,  and 
may  he  taken  in  the  snare.  Let  him  that 
stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall;  and,  in  the  bow- 
els of  pity,  mourn  over  and  wait  for  the  re- 


storing of  him  that  is  fallen.  That  which  is 
so  apt  to  be  offended,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  falls.  O  !  do  not  reason  in  the  high- 
mindedness,  against  any  that  turn  aside  from 
the  pure  Guide;  but  fear,  lest  the  unbelieving 
and  fleshly-wise  part  get  up  in  thee  also.  () 
know  the  weakness  of  ihe  creature  in  the  with- 
drawing of  the  life!  and  ihe  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  that  hour  land  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  which  alone  can  preserve!  and  thou 
wilt  rather  wonder  that  any  stand,  than  that 
some  fall. 

"  When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the 
heart,  immediately  the  enemy  watcbeth  his 
opportunity  to  gel  entrance;  and  many  times 
finds  entrance  soon  after — the  soul  little  tear- 
ing or  suspecting  him,  having  lately  fell  such 
mighty,  unconquerable  strength  ;  and  vet,  how 
often  then  doth  he  get  in,  and  smite  the  life 
down  to  the  ground  !  and,  what  may  he  not  do 
with  the  creature,  unless  the  Lord  graciously 
help  !  Oh  !  great  is  the  mystery  of  liodliness, 
the  way  of  life  narrow,  the  travel  to  the  land 
of  rest  long,  hard,  and  sharp  ;  it  is  easy  mis- 
carrying, it  is  easy  stepping  aside,  at  any 
time;  it  is  easy  losing  the  Lord's  glorious  pre- 
sence ;  unless  the  defence  about  it,  by  his 
almighty  arm,  be  kept  up. 

"  There  is  a  time  for  the  Lord's  taking 
down  the  fence  from  his  own  vineyard,  be- 
cause of  transgression,  and  then,  the  wild  boar 
may  easily  break  in.  Ah  !  who  tastes  not  of 
this,  in  some  measure?  and  what  hinders,  that 
he  taste  not  of  it  in  a  greater  measure?  Ah  ! 
turn  in  from  the  fleshly  wisdom  and  reason- 
ings, unto  the  pure  river  of  life  itself,  and  wait 
there,  to  have  that  judged  which  hath  taken 
offence;  lest,  if  it  grow  stronger  in  thee,  it 
draw  thee  from  the  life,  which  alone  is  able  to 
preserve  thee  ;  and  so,  thou  also  fall ! 

"  This  is  in  dear  love  to  thee  :  retire  from 
that  part  which  looketh  out,  and  feel  the  in- 
ward virtue  of  that  which  can  restore  and 
preserve  thee.  I.  P." 

Self  is  apt  to  feed  upon  the  manifest  unity  of 
our  friends,  and  to  draw  our  attention  from  the 
pure  and  strengthening  virtue  which  supplieth 
every  joint  of  the  mystical  body  ;  rendering  us 
less  capable,  than  we  otherwise  should  be,  of 
eating  that  bread  which  the  world  knows  not 
of.— S.  G. 


Selected. 

"NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE." 

BY  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE. 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries ; 
Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  and  bloom  ; 
With  fragrant  breath  the  breezes  I  perfume, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dyes; 
The  bee  comes  sipping  every  evening  tide 

His  scanty  fill ; 
The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill. 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum — 
Not  to  myself  alone,  from  flower  to  flower, 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  bower, 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come. 
For  man,  for  man,  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  this  repay  my  ceaseless  toil— 
A  scanty  share. 


"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinions  sings; 
Not  to  myself  alone  I  raise  my  song ; 
I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings: 
I  bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore  ; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn, 
And  sing  and  soar. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast; 
Not  to  myself  1  rise  and  set; 
I  write  upon  night's  coronet  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill  who  form'd  our  myriad  host; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  opening  gale, 

I  gem  the  sky, 
That  man  may  ne'er  forget,  in  every  fate, 
His  home  on  high. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
O  man  !  forget  not  thou— earth's  hnnour'd  priest ! 
Its  longue,  its  soul,  its  lile,  its  pulse,  its  heart ; 
In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  part — 
Chiefe.-t  of  guests  at  love's  ungrudging  feast, 
Play  not  the  niggard,  spurn  thy  native  clod, 
And  self  disown  : 
Live  to  thy  neighbour,  live  unto  thy  God, 
Not  to  thyself  alone. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  277.) 

The  next  important  movement  of  David 
Ferris  was  that  of  seekinjj  a  wile.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  person,  and  it  would  appear  was 
at  least  willing  to  find  a  wife  with  similar 
attractions.  Near  his  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  young  woman  dwelt,  whose  family  was 
respectable,  and  their  outward  circumstances 
prosperous.  She  was  blessed  with  good  natu- 
ral talents,  had  been  educated  in  plainness, 
and  was  withal  quite  comely  in  appearance. 
These  circumstances  drew  his  attention  to  her, 
and  friends  who  are  generally  ready  in  en- 
couraging matrimonial  connexions  which  ap- 
pear outwardly  suitable,  urged  him  to  make 
proposals  to  her.  Taking  the  hint  from  them, 
and  not  waiting  on  the  Divine  Guide  for  direc- 
tion, he  concluded  to  do  so,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose paid  her  a  visit.  After  chatting  sociably 
for  half  an  hour,  he  felt  within  him  a  word  of 
reproof.  The  language  was  uttered,  '  Seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them 
not."  He  felt  the  rebuke,  and  confused  and 
perplexed,  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  conversa- 
tion, and  so  withdrew.  This  was  the  first  and 
last  attempt  to  bring  about  that,  to  appearance, 
so  desirable  connection.  It  was  well  for  him 
and  his  peace  of  mind  that  he  had  proceeded 
no  further  in  his  own  will  before  he  was  check- 
ed by  the  inward  Reprover.  Some  have  gone 
on  even  until  they  thought  themselves  ready 
to  proceed  in  marriage,  and  have  then  discov- 
ered, that  they  had  in  no  wise  taken  counsel 
of  Him,  who  has  a  right  to  rule  and  reign  in 
the  movements  of  his  children.  This  must 
bring  them  under  great  trial  and  exercise. 
Some  have  gone  on,  because  they  could  not 
see  how  to  withdraw,  and  have  paid  by  a  life 
of  discomfort  for  the  headstrong  haste  with 
which  they  have  run  into  an  affectionate 
engagement. 

Some  thirty-eight  years  agoayouno;  female 
minister  in  our  Society,  of  tine  intellect,  good 
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address,  and  pleasant  manners,  was  sought 
for  as  a  wife  by  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  and 
one  altogether  her  inferior  in  mind,  and  reli- 
gious standing.  She  was  at  that  lime  consid- 
ered a  valuable  Friend,  and  yet  she  was  per- 
suaded by  him  to  consent  to  accept  his  propo- 
sal of  marriage.  It  was  a  triumph  of  natural 
affection  over  judgment  and  duty.  The  cou- 
ple passed  meeting,  and  then  the  young  wo- 
man came  into  a  great  strait.  She  dared  not 
proceed,  and  her  conviction  for  what  she  had 
done  was  strong.  The  case  rested  thus  for 
several  months.  At  last  the  man  applied  for 
a  certificate  of  removal  to  the  western  coun- 
try, and  gave  out  he  would  soon  start.  This 
seemed  like  a  final  separation  from  one  she 
loved,  and  was  more  than  the  woman  was 
prepared  to  bear.  She  again  consented  to  be- 
come his  wife,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  refus- 
ing to  let  them  proceed  on  their  former  com- 
mencement, they  once  more  passed  meeting, 
and  were  married.  She  married  under  a  clear 
sense  of  doing  wrong,  and  a  life  thus  started, 
could  hardly  be  run  well.  Her  exercises  in 
the  ministry  became  more  lifeless;  her  useful- 
ness in  religious  society  departed.  Years 
passed  on.  She  joined  those  who  separated 
from  Friends  with  Elias  Hicks; — she  did  more; 
— hardened  by  her  departures  from  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  became  shameless 
enough  to  attend  the  public  meetings  of  Fanny 
Wright,  and  sat  openly  by  her  side  on  the 
platform  whilst  she  was  declaiming  against  the 
bondage  of  the  marriage  covenant  which  binds 
man  to  woman,  and  woman  to  man  for  life. 
At  last,  cut  off  in  middle  age,  she  died,  and 
was  buried ! ! 

How  often  do  men  and  women  in  the  ardour 
of  youthful  affection,  make  serious  mistakes. 
If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  scarcely  find 
the  smallest  circle  of  acquaintances,  in  which 
there  are  not  some  evidences  of  being  unequal- 
ly yoked.  Here,  we  shall  find  men  religiously 
concerned  to  bring  up  their  children  in  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  united 
to  women  who  indulge  in  the  follies  of  fashion- 
able frippery.  There,  we  shall  see  men  mere 
fops  and  creatures  of  show,  with  companions 
who  evidently  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  immor- 
tal soul  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  time — the 
dress  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  before  all  the 
outward  adorning  which  wealth  can  purchase 
or  fashion  invent. 

Some  months  after  David  Ferris  had  been 
turned  back  from  his  own  choice  as  before 
narrated,  he  was  sitting  at  table  in  a  Friend's 
house,  and  noticed  a  young  woman  sitting  op- 
posite to  him.  He  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  her  before,  but  he  says,  "  A  lan- 
guage very  quietly  and  very  pleasantly,  pass- 
ed through  my  mind  in  this  wise,  •  If  thou  wilt 
marry  that  young  woman,  thou  shall  be  happy 
with  ln>r.' "  David  believed  this  intimation 
was  from  the  Source  of  all  good,  but  finding 
that  the  young  woman  was  lame,  he  was  much 
displeased  at  the  thought  of  marrying  a  crip- 
ple. He  passed  through  many  exercises  be- 
fore bis  will  was  brought  in  this  thing  to 
submit  to  the  Lord's  requiring*,  but  in  a  belief 
that  it  would  tend  to  his  own  happiness  he  at 
last  gave  up.  When  his  will  was  made  sub- 
ject, then  every  thing  connected  with  his  mar- 


riage seemed  bright  and  happy.  They  were 
married  Ninth  month  13th,  1735,  and  at  the 
close  of  40  years  he  said  he  had  never  repent- 
ed his  choice.  A  blessing  had  rested  upon 
him,  and  on  his  posterity.  He  says,  "  I  have 
lived  to  see  my  children,  arrived  to  years  of 
understanding,  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  Truth ;  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings ; 
and  some  of  them,  beyond  all  doubt,  are  land- 
ed in  eternal  felicity.  I  have  been  blessed 
with  plenty,  and  above  all  with  peace.  I  am, 
therefore,  satisfied  and  thankful  to  my  gracious 
Benefactor,  for  his  kindness  to  me  in  this  con- 
cern, as  well  as  for  all  his  other  favours." 

Thomas  Ellwood  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  his  proceeding  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage.  He  found  his  feelings  drawn 
towards  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Ellis, 
in  whom  he  thought  he  saw  the  "  fair  prints 
of  Truth  and  solid  virtue."  He  was  then 
residing  with  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington  ;  and 
as  ihey  stood  in  the  place  of  parents  to  him, 
he  opened  the  matter  to  them.  He  says, 
"  They  having  solemnly  weighed  the  matter, 
expressed  their  unity  therewith  :  and  indeed 
their  approbation  was  no  small  confirma- 
tion to  me.  Yet  took  I  further  deliberation, 
often  retiring  in  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and 
crying  to  Him  for  direction,  before  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  her.  At  length  as  I  was 
sitting  alone,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  coun- 
sel and  guidance  in  this,  in  itself  and  to  me, 
so  important  affair,  I  felt  a  word  sweetly  arise 
in  me,  as  if  I  had  heard  a  voice,  which  said, 
'  Go,  and  prevail.'  And  faith  springing  in 
my  heart  with  the  word,  I  immediately  rose 
and  went,  nothing  doubting. 

"  When  I  was  come  to  her  lodgings,  which 
were  about  a  mile  from  me,  I  desired  the  maid 
to  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  I  was  come  to 
give  her  a  visit;  whereupon  I  was  invited  to 
go  up  to  her.  And  after  some  common  con- 
versation had  passed,  feeling  my  spirit  weighti- 
ly concerned,  I  solemnly  opened  my  mind  unto 
her,  with  respect  to  the  particular  business  I 
came  about;  which  I  soon  perceived  was  a 
great  surprisal  to  her.  For  she  had  taken  in 
an  apprehension,  as  others  also  had  done,  that 
mine  eye  had  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and  nearer 
home.  I  used  not  many  words  to  her;  but  1 
felt  a  divine  power  went  along  with  the  words, 
and  fixed  the  matter  expressed  by  them  so  fast 
in  her  breast,  that,  as  she  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  me,  she  could  not  shut  it  out. 

"  I  made  but  a  short  visit.  For,  having 
told  her,  I  did  not  expect  an  answer  from  her 
then  ;  but  desired  she  would,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  weigh  the  proposal  made,  and 
in  due  time  give  me  such  an  answer  thereunto, 
as  I  he  Lord  should  give  her  ;  I  look  my  leave 
of  her  and  departed,  leaving  the  issue  to  the 
Lord. 

"I  had  a  journey  then  at  hand,  which  I 
foresaw  would  take  me  up  about  two  weeks. 
Wherefore,  the  day  before  I  was  to  set  out,  I 
went  to  visit  her  again,  lo  acquaint  her  with 
my  journey  and  excuse  my  absence;  not  yet 
pressing  her  for  an  answer,  but  assuring  her, 
that  I  felt  in  myself  an  increase  of  affection  to 
her,  and  hoped  to  receive  a  suitable  return 
from  her  in  the  Lord's  time;  to  whom  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  committed  both  her  and  myself, 


and  the  concern  between  us.  And  indeed,  I 
found  at  my  return,  that  I  could  not  have  left 
it  in  a  better  hand  ;  for  the  Lord  had  been  my 
advocate  in  my  absence,  and  had  so  far  an- 
swered all  her  objections,  that  when  I  came  to 
her  again,  she  rather  acquainted  me  with  them, 
than  urged  them. 

"  I  continued  my  visits  to  my  best  beloved 
friend,  until  we  married  ;  which  was  in  the 
year  1669.  We  took  each  other  in  a  select 
meeting,  of  the  ancient  and  grave  Friends  of 
thatcountry,  holden  in  a  Friend's  house;  where, 
in  those  times,  not  only  the  Monthly  Meeting 
for  church  discipline,  but  the  public  meeting  for 
worship,  was  sometimes  kept.  A  very  solemn 
meeting  it  was,  and  in  a  weighty  frame  of  spi- 
rit we  were  ;  in  which  we  sensibly  felt  the 
Lord  with  vs,  and  joining  vs ;  the  sense 
whereof  remained  with  us  all  our  lifetime,  and 
was  of  good  service  and  very  comfortable  to 
us  on  all  occasions." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Watchfulness  over  Ourselves. 

The  early  Friends,  for  whose  doctrines  and 
testimonies  we  have  been  contending  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  were  extremely  watchful 
over  every  spirit  and  action,  that  led  to  the 
breach  of  unity  among  the  members.  They 
were  jealous  of  this  precious  bond,  and  feared 
even  the  zeal  for  the  professed  defence  of  the 
Truth,  if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  tender- 
ness and  charity  that  springs  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer,  who  came  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  The  restoration  of  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity,  and  the  excellent  order 
and  government  of  the  Church,  was  to  them  a 
most  precious  and  invaluable  gift ;  and  being 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  distress  into  the 
marvellous  light  of  the  Lord,  they  were  hum- 
bled with  gratitude  and  adoration  before  the 
Great  Giver,  who  had  made  way  for  them  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
in  its  purity  and  fulness.  Under  such  feelings 
John  Crook,  in  an  "  Epistle  for  unity  to  pre- 
vent the  wiles  of  the  devil,"  says  : 

"  Hear,  oh  ye  children  of  Jacob,  what  is 
the  advice  of  a  poor  redeemed  captive,  once 
your  companion  in  bonds,  and  now  in  free- 
dom !  As  we  mourned  once  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  oppressor,  so  let  us  now  rejoice 
in  that  love  that  hath  pitied  and  set  us  free. 
Let  nothing  slop  your  mouths  from  praising, 
nor  your  hearts  from  rejoicing,  in  the  ocean 
of  eternal  kindness  and  mercy,  that  hath  deli- 
vered us.  Let  us  haste  upon  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  opening  our  mouths  in  blessings  and 
thanksgivings  unto  our  God  forever,  who  hath 
made  and  chosen  us  to  be  a  people,  that  were 
not  a  people,  that  we  may  keep  his  statutes 
and  delight  in  his  law." 

Thus  they  rejoiced  in  being  made  a  society 
and  a  church,  united  together  in  the  praise 
and  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  fear  that  the 
subtle  serpent,  who  constantly  envies  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  might  by  his  stratagems,  divide 
and  scatter,  and  then  destroy  the  flock,  is 
portrayed  in  this  way.  "Then  let  us  stand 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  that  the  righteous  judgments 
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of  the  Lord  may  come  upon  the  head  of  the 
wicked  one,  and  all  that  would  divide  us  from 
God,  or  from  one  another  ;  and  whatsoever 
rejoiceth  in  unrighteousness,  or  delighteih  in 
false  judgment,  and  upon  that  root  of  bitter- 
ness, l hat  brings  forth  gall  and  wormwood;  that 
nothing  may  escape  the  righteous  stroke  of  the 
Almighty,  with  all  that  genders  to  bondage,  or 
would  entangle  our  hearts,  whereby  that  sweet 
peace  and  rest,  and  satisfaction  in  the  Lord  God, 
might  not  be  enjoyed,  as  heretofore  it  hath 
been.  For  the  wicked  one  will  be  sowing  his 
tares  in  the  night  of  security  and  carelessness, 
and  it  will  soon  spread  and  grow,  that  thou 
canst  not  get  it  rooted  out  of  thy  heart ;  but  it 
will  eat,  defile  and  stain,  that  thy  very  come- 
liness will  be  disfigured,  and  thy  beauty  which 
once  thou  liadst  will  be  marred  by  it. 

"  Thou  who  wast  once  tender  and  full  of 
love  and  meekness,  will  be  so  changed,  that 
nothing  but  roughness  and  envyings  of  Jacob's 
blessings,  will  secretly  fall  on  thee,  with  an 
evil  eye  to  spy  out  new  faults,  and  a  memory 
to  call  to  mind  the  old  infirmities  of  thy  bre- 
thren ;  whereby  thou  wilt  have  a  large  treasury 
of  evil  in  thy  heart,  which  will  be  furnishing 
thy  mind  and  thoughts  with  unprofitable  mat- 
ter, unto  the  daily  wounding  of  thy  life,  and 
clouding  of  thy  understanding,  and  thickening 
of  the  veil  and  mask  over  thy  beauty.  All 
this  may  be  done  by  the  enemy,  under  pretence 
of  valour,  and  witness-bearing,  against  for- 
mality and  deceit. 

"  Oh  how  easy  is  it  for  the  simple  to  be  de- 
ceived here,  and  the  strong  to  be  betrayed, 
saying  it  is  for  want  of  love  to  God,  and  zeal 
for  him,  if  a  testimony  without  delay  be  not 
borne,  and  a  dislike  showed,  against  such  and 
such  things  ;  whereby  the  angry  part  will  soon 
get  up,  and  quench  the  love  to  the  brethren, 
and  drown  the  mercy,  so  that  all  will  be  cov- 
ered but  the  hard  rocks  and  lofty  mountains  ; 
and  upon  these  they  may  see  afar  into  the 
enemifs  country,  but  cannot  behold  the  holy 
land,  with  its  inhabitants,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  And  from  hence,  if  the  watch  be  not 
kept,  may  even  the  valiants  in  Israel  receive  a 
stroke,  and  come  to  a  loss,  by  this  craft  and 
disguise  of  the  evil  one.  And  then  others  per- 
ceiving it,  against  whom  the  ofFence  was  taken, 
not  dwelling  always  in  the  love  that  covers  all, 
but  venturing  to  walk  as  upon  the  walls  with- 
out the  castle,  may  soon  let  in  the  knowledge, 
and  taking  notice  of  it,  which  will  beget  the 
same  in  them  ;  whereby  the  distance  will  be 
increased,  and  the  evil  one  will  gain  ground, 
and  soon  show  himself  to  the  troubling  of  Is- 
rael. So  will  the  evil  seed  be  scattered  abroad, 
and  gender  into  more  ungodliness,  for  want  of 
a  limely  prevention,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  Thus  may  the  lambs  of  my  Father's 
fold  be  disturbed  by  the  little  foxes,  who  should 
be  taken  by  the  watchmen  of  Israel,  that  they 
might  not  wander  to  hurt." 


A  Grand  Enterprise. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
are  pressing  forward  with  much  zeal,  their  two 
great  enlerprises,  the  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  large 
meeting  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  noticed 


in  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  our  paper  yester-' 
day,  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  cily — of  men  who  when  they 
pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, have  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
sustain  their  resolutions  by  large  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  line  of  railroads  now  reaching  from 
Philadelphia  westward  towards  St.  Louis,  and 
destined,  in  all  human  probability,  to  become 
the  great  highway  to  California,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Eastern  Indies,  is  well  entitled  to  na- 
tional consideration.  It  will  be,  when  com- 
pleted, as  it  has  been  justly  called  the  back 
bone  of  the  nation.  Its  magnitude  will  be 
truly  national.  In  its  influence  it  will  be  a 
source  of  innumerable  advantages  to  the  whole 
nation. 

The  present  subscriptions  to  the  Central 
Railroad  amount  to  $3,180,000,  besides  the 
subscription  of  one  million  by  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, which,  however,  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  the  road  is  completed  to  the  Portage  Rail- 
road. In  order  to  do  this,  an  additional  sub- 
scription of  a  million  and  a  quarter  is  needed. 
The  funds  now  subscribed  will  complete  the 
road  to  Tyrone  Forges,  a  distance  of  115 
miles.  If  the  amount  needed  to  carry  it  to  the 
Portage  railroad  be  obtained,  the  city  subscrip- 
tion will  then  be  available,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
finish  the  road  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

"  It  will  then  meet  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  by  that  time,  will  be  ex- 
tended into  the  heart  of  Ohio,  and  by  connect- 
ing lines  now  in  progress,  joined  also  with 
Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie. 

"  The  distance  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
is  many  miles  less  via  Philadelphia,  than  by 
any  of  the  northern  routes,  and  consequently 
all  the  travel  between  these  cities  must  neces- 
sarily pass  over  this  road." 

A  letter  from  Solomon  W.  Roberts,  now 
busily  engaged  at  Pittsburg,  in  pressing  for- 
ward the  projected  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  was  read  at  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing. In  it,  after  speaking  of  the  liberality  with 
which  subscriptions  were  making  to  that  pro- 
ject, he  says : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Ohio.  The 
people  there  are  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of 
railroads,  and  seeing  that  our  'back  bone  line' 
is  about  to  be  made,  they  are  concentrating 
upon  it  with  numerous  ribs,  on  the  north,  and 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west,  and  deserting 
the  Lake  Shore,  and  Wheeling,  and  Baltimore 
connexions.  The  railroad  system  of  Ohio  is 
in  process  of  crystallization,  and  is  rapidly 
forming  upon  our  line  as  a  centre. 

"Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  innumerable  other  towns  now  invite  our 
advances,  and  Philadelphia  must  push  on  to 
Pittsburg,  for  to  falter  now  in  the  race,  when 
the  whole  nation  is  looking  on,  would  be  to 
show  herself  unworthy  of  the  high  destiny 
which  awaits  her." 

Of  course  we  feel  no  interest  in  this  enter- 
prise, merely  as  the  means  of  giving  peculiar 
advantages  to  Philadelphia  over  other  Atlantic 
cities  ;  but  as  the  great  national  highway  it 
commands  our  warmest  interest;  for  it  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  grandeur  and  the  civili- 


zation of  the  nation,  and  will  be  by  no  means 
an  insignificant  instrument  in  carrying  on  the 
future  commerce  and  promoting  the  future 
civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  simply  material  wealth  that  railroads 
increase.  They  are  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  growth  of  human  knowledge,  in  every 
form.  They  quicken  human  progress  in  all 
its  branches  ;  and  add  to  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries,  the  intelligence  and  the  greatness  of 
mankind.  And  among  them  all,  this  Central 
line  when  it  shall  be  completed  across  this 
continent,  (as  in  due  time  it  will  be,)  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  important. — New  Jersey 
State  Gazette. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Adventures  with  a  Bear. 

From  Ballantyne's  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
in  the  regions  about  Hudson's  Bay,  I  extract 
the  following  incident.  It  was  related  to  him 
by  one  of  his  friends  who  had  resided  there 
many  years,  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Company.  Will  the  Editor  please 
give  it  an  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  ? 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  set  off  on  snow-shoes,  accompanied 
by  an  Indian,  to  a  small  lake  to  fetch  fish 
caught  in  the  autumn,  and  which  then  lay  fro- 
zen in  a  little  house  built  of  logs,  to  protect 
them  for  winter  use.  The  lake  was  about  ten 
miles  off;  and  as  the  road  was  pretty  level  and 
not  much  covered  with  underwood,  we  took  a 
train  of  dogs  with  us,  and  set  ofT  before  day- 
break, intending  to  return  again  before  dark; 
and  as  the  day  was  clear  and  cold  (the  ther- 
mometer was  35°  below  zero),  we  went 
cheerily  along  without  interruption,  except  an 
occasional  fall  when  a  branch  caught  our 
snow-shoes,  or  a  stoppage  to  clear  the  traces 
when  the  dogs  got  entangled  among  the  trees. 
We  had  proceeded  about  six  miles,  and  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  day  lit  up  the  eastern 
horizon,  when  the  Indian  who  walked  in  ad- 
vance, paused,  and  seemed  to  examine  some 
foot-prints  in  the  snow.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  close  observation,  he  rose  and  said,  that  a 
bear  had  passed  not  long  before,  and  could  not 
be  far  off,  and  asked  permission  to  follow  it. 
I  told  him  he  might  do  so,  and  said  I  would 
drive  the  dogs  in  his  track,  as  the  bear  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  fish- house.  The 
Indian  threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  forest.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  plodded  on  behind  the  dogs,  now 
urging  them  along,  as  they  flagged  and  panted 
in  the  deep  snow,  and  occasionally  listening 
for  a  shot  from  my  Indian's  gun.  At  last  he 
fired,  and  almost  immediately  after  fired  again  ; 
for  you  must  know  that  some  Indians  can  load 
so  fast  that  two  shots  from  their  single  barrel 
sound  almost  like  the  discharge  in  succession 
of  the  two  shots  from  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
Shortly  after,  I  heard  another  shot ;  and  then, 
as  all  became  silent,  I  concluded  he  had  killed 
the  bear,  and  that  I  should  soon  find  him  cut- 
ting it  up.  Just  as  I  thought  this,  a  fierce 
growl  alarmed  me  ;  so,  seizing  a  pistol  which 
I  always  carried  with  me,  I  hastened  forward. 
As  I  came  nearer,  I  heard  a  man's  voice  min- 
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gled  with  the  growls  of  a  bear ;  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  foot  of  a  small  mound,  my  lndi- 
an's  voice,  apostrophising  death,  became 
distinctly  audible.  '  Come  death  !'  said  he,  in 
a  contemptuous  tone ;  '  you  have  got  me  at 
last,  but  the  Indian  does  not  fear  you  !'  A 
loud  angry  growl  from  the  bear,  as  he  saw  me 
rushing  up  the  hill,  stopped  him  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate man  turned  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
an  imploring  look.  He  was  lying  on  his  back, 
while  the  bear  (a  black  one)  stood  over  him, 
holding  one  of  his  arms  in  its  mouth.  In  rush- 
ing up  the  mound  I  unfortunately  stumbled,  and 
filled  my  pistol  with  snow  ;  so  that  when  the 
bear  left  the  Indian  and  rushed  towards  me,  it 
missed  fire,  and  I  had  only  left  me  the  poor, 
almost  hopeless  chance,  of  stunning  the  savage 
animal  with  a  blow  of  the  butt  end.  Just  as 
he  was  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  Indian's  axe,  which  fortunately  lay 
at  my  feet,  and  seizing  it,  I  brought  it  down 
with  all  my  strength  on  the  bear's  head,  just 
at  the  moment  that  he  fell  upon  me,  and  we 
rolled  down  the  hill  together.  Upon  recover- 
ing myself,  I  found  that  the  blow  of  the  axe 
had  killed  him  instantly,  and  that  I  was  unin- 
jured. Not  so  the  Indian:  the  whole  calf  of 
his  left  leg  was  bitten  off,  and  his  body  lace- 
raied  dreadfully  in  various  places.  He  was 
quite  sensible,  however,  though  very  faint,  and 
spoke  to  me  when  I  stooped  to  examine  his 
wounds.  In  a  short  time  I  had  tied  them  up; 
and  placing  him  on  the  sledge  with  part  of  the 
bear's  carcase,  which  I  intended  to  dine  upon, 
we  returned  immediately  to  the  fori.  The 
poor  Indian  got  belter  slowly,  but  he  never 
recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  leg,  and  now 
hobbles  about  the  fori,  culling  firewood,  or 
paddling  about  the  lake  in  search  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  his  bark  canoe." 

Wholesome  Legislation. — The  Americnn 
Congress,  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, passed  ihe  following  molion  :  — 

"  Whereas,  true  religion  and  good  morals 
are  ihe  only  solid  foundation  of  public  liberty 
and  happiness — 

"Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  several  States,  to 
take  i he  most  effectual  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement thereof,  and  for  ihe  suppression 
of 'theatrical entertainments,  horse- racing,  gam- 
ing, and  such  other  diversions  as  are  produc- 
tive of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  a  general 
depravity  of  principles  and  manners." 
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and  misery  1  Not  one  of  the  tyrants  of  any 
pagan  nation  would  claim  more.  See  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Slave  Case. — In  the  court  of  Cecil  coun- 
ty, Md.,  recently,  a  very  interesting  slave  case 
was  disposed  of,  being  that  of  Eliza  Boyle  and 
her  eiiiht  children  vs.  Ann  Rutter,  administra- 
trix  of  Thomas  Rutter,  petitioning  freedom. 
This  case  was  very  similar  to  the  one  that  was 
recently  before  the  County  Court  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  petition  of  Rebecca  Garrett  and  her 
children.  Eliza,  like  Rebecca,  had  lived  and 
acted  as  a  free  woman  for  21  years,  without 
molestation  by  her  former  owners.  The  Cecil 
Whig  gives  an  outline  of  the  case,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  Court  decided  that  as  Eliza 
was  admitted  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  slave, 
and  there  was  no  record  of  her  being  freed  by 
any  process  known  to  the  law,  she  was  a 
slave  until  the  time  of  her  death,  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  allowed  to  live  from  her  master. 
Various  other  minor  points  were  raised  by  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioner.  The  jury  retired 
at  8  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  and  remained 
out  until  about  11  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
when  they  sent  down  a  petition  to  the  court 
praying  to  be  released,  as  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly agree.  About  this  lime  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into  by  the  counsel  for  the  parlies 
lo  this  effect — that  Eliza  and  her  youngest 
child  should  he  declared  free,  and  that  ihe 
others  should  be  sold  in  the  State,  to  be  free 
at  35  years  of  age." 


FIFTH  MONTH  26,  1849. 


Whtf  cruel  injustice  is  practiced  by  some 
professing  lo  be  the  greatest  advocates  for  the 
inherent  rights  of  men  of  any  people  on  ihe 
lace  of  the  earlh.  They  are  ready  to  set  the 
subjects  of  monarchical  governments  lo  rebel, 
nmi  pull  flown  the  authority  of  kin^s  as  ty- 
rants. But  where  is  there  n  greater  tyrant 
than  the  man  who  claims  a  rii>ht  in  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  and  to 
subject  them  to  every  species  of  degradation 


We  were  glad  to  meet  with  so  decided  an 
opinion  as  the  following,  condemning  the  vul- 
gar and  terrifying  practice  prevailing  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  under  the  pretext  of 
serenading  newly  married  parties.  They 
sometimes  occur  much  nearer  our  own  home 
than  Kentucky.  Not  long  since  a  family  in 
Delaware  county,  Penna.,  was  aroused  in  the 
night  by  the  sound  of  horns  blowing  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  supposing  that  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours' property  was  on  fire,  the  men  went  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  any  aid  they  wanted, 
but  found  after  being  out  some  time  that  the 
noise  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  riotous 
companies  who  pay  no  respect  to  the  peace,  or 
ihe  decencies  of  civilized  society.  We  have 
heard  of  serious  injury  being  committed  by 
fire-arms  on  such  occasions,  and  the  whole 
scene  indicates  a  degraded  slate  of  morals  that 
ought  to  uniie  the  respectable  part  of  the  com 
m unity  in  discountenancing  and  suppressing 
them. 

"  Indictable  Music. —  At  the  recent  term  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dark  county, 
Ky.,  a  number  of  individuals  were  indicted  and 
found  guilty  of  riot,  for  serenading  a  wedding 
party  with  instruments  of  music  disagreeable 
to  '  ears  polite.'  Judge  Holt's  charge  to  the 
jury,  copied  below  from  the  Greenville  Ban 
ner,  settles  the  law  of  all  such  cases  in  that 
circuit,  and  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  : 

"  The  assemblage  of  three  or  four  persons 
with  bells,  horns,  and  fire-arms, and  with  these 
to  approach  the  house  where  a  family  resides, 
rattling  bells,  blowing  horns,  and  discharging 


fire-arms,  especially  in  the  night  season,  cal- 
culated  to  alarm  and  terrify  the  inmates,  is 
against  the  peace,  and  riotous.  Nor  does  it 
change  the  character  of  such  transaction,  that 
a  wedding  was  the  occasion  of  it.  Nor  can 
it  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intend- 
ed as  a  serenade,  and  was  customary  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  it  was  enacted.  In  this 
age  of  progress,  while  progressing  in  physical 
science  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fall  behind  in 
the  improvement  of  manners  and  morals. 

"Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  a 
custom  in  thai  neighbourhood  to  honour  wed- 
dings wilh  music  of  this  kind.  Such  a  cus- 
tom is  illegal  ;  it  belongs  not  to  civilization, 
and  should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  a  court 
and  jury  sitting  in  a  civilized  community.  It 
has  been  said  that — 

'Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.' 

"  It  must  indeed  be  a  savage  breast  that  can 
be  soothed  by  the  hideous  sounds  of  cow-bells, 
horse-fiddles,  ram's-horns,  and  like  musical 
instrument,  rattling,  ringing,  and  commingling 
together,  and  interspersed  with  the  occasional 
explosion  of  gunpowder. 

"  Such  serenades  are  unlawful  and  riotous. 
Such  is  the  law.  The  jury  will  find  the  de- 
fendants guilty  or  not  guilty  as  they  find  the 
facts." 
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Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth-,  will  be  held  on  Third  day,  the 
29th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  f.  m.,  in  the  commit- 
tee-room, on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Coi'E,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1849. 


Married,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting  at 
Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  William  S.  Hilles,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Allen,  of  the  former  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Twelfth  street,  on 


Fourth-day.  the  23d  inst.,  Robert  Pe*rsall  to  Elea- 
nor H.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  H.  Warder,  all  of 
this  city. 


Died,  suddenly  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1849, 
at  his  residence,  near  New  Market,  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.,  Hugh  Townsend,  in  the  7Gth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  Plain  field  preparative,  and  Rah. 
way  and  Plainfiold  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and 
was  a  steady  attender  of  our  religious  meetings. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  afternoon 

of  the  15th  inst.,  Benjamin  Jones,  merchant,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  First-day  morning,  the  20th 

inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  William  Jones, 
after  a  short  and  severe  illness,  Joseph  Jones,  mer- 
chant, aged  2!)  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

\9lJtof  Eleventh  month;  1838. — My  dear 
Idren  will  be  aware,  lhat  since  the  date  of 
foregoing,  great  have  been  the  shaking  and 
ing  that  have  come  upon  us  as  a  Society  : 
;ry  foundation  has  been  tried,  yet  that  which 
in>t  be  shaken  still  evidences  itself  to  be  the 
incible  eternal  Rock,  on  which  Christ  Jesus 
Ids  "  His  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
ill  not  prevail  against  it."  For  years  past 
i  mourners  in  Z:on  have  had  to  wear  sack- 
th,  and  sit  on  the  ground,  with  ashes  on 
ir  heads,  except  when  the  Lord  has  lifted 
:m  up,  and  cloihed  them  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
:nts,  to  show  forth  His  mighty  power  in  and 
ough  them.  Some  has  He  made  very  skil- 
in  lamentalion  in  these  days  :  He  has  also 
en  I  hem  to  be  mighty  to  suffer  in  His  cause, 
d  He  will  take  the  "cup  of  trembling"  out 
their  hand,  placing  it  in  the  "  hand  of  them 
_kt  afflict  them."  The  Most  High  is  able  to 
!fj  t  the  harp  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  His 
ar  servants  and  children,  with  the  song  also 
their  hearts  and  mouths,  "  Great  and  mar- 
llous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ; 
it  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
nts."  It  may  be  confessed  that  we  are 
lljkde  very  desolate  as  a  people,  because  we 
anged  our  glory  for  that  which  hath  not 
ofited  us  ;  and  in  a  Society  capacity,  have 
ned  judgment  backward  ;  sanctioning  pub- 
ations  and  ministry  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ce  wiih  ihe  true  doctrines  of  the  unchange- 
le  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
hich,  therefore,  the  few  among  us  who  have 
bod  fast  in  the  Lord  cannot  own:  the  hea- 
nly  anointing  and  blessed  harmony  of  Truth 
>i  being  in  these  things,  but  wisdom  of  words 
bsiimted  and  held  up. 

Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition,  as 
nppi>hend,  than  in  former  trials;  because 
e  body  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by 
i  acts,  for  lhat  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
id  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it 
ems  to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the 


Lord's  wisdom  have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay 
low  the  Philistine  nature — prostrating  it  on  the 
ground  in  great  measure,  and  scattering  that 
which  sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Israel  :  yea,  and  that  head 
will  soon  be  cut  off,  lhat  reared  iiself  on  hiyh  : 
but  we  must  come  clean  out  from  all  lhat  op- 
poseth  itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  power  which  is  forever  and 
ever.  I  believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  purify  His  people — not  cut  them  off  in 
anger ;  and  that  the  "  remnant  of  Jacob 
shall  be  as  a  dew"  from  Him,  "  in  the  midst 
of  many  people."  Blessed  be  His  adorable 
name ! 

S.  G. 

The  following  prayer  was  found  detached 
from  the  above  manuscript,  and  probably  was 
written  at  Chelmsford,  while  suffering  from  a 
most  distressing  nervous  malady. 

"Oh!  Lord  God  Almighty,  [  have  again 
this  day  borne  testimony  to  thy  name,  lhat  it 
is  good,  and  worthy  to  be  trusted  in.  Thou 
knowest  lhat  I  have  done  so  renewedly,  as  at 
other  times  for  many  weeks  past,  under  a  load 
of  infirmity  which  almost  overpowers  my  mind 
and  body.  Thou  knowest  with  what  difficulty 
I  turn  from  the  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  lhat 
I  am  not  able  to  speak,  or  to  stand  ;  and  that 
if  I  attempt  to  declare  anything  in  our  assem- 
blies, I  shall  be  confounded,  and  bring  dishon- 
our on  the  ministry  of  thy  Word.  Thou  hast 
given  me  to  witness  him  to  be  a  liar,  for  thy 
heavenly  anoiniing  preserved  me  while  stand- 
ing in  thy  dread  ;  and  this  anointing  was  in 
the  words,  '  Blessed  be  thy  name,  oh  Jehovah  I' 
And  now  Thou,  without  whom  a  sparrow  fall- 
el  h  not  to  the  ground,  oh  !  if  it  be  consistent 
with  thy  wisdom,  relieve  me  of  this  distressing 
malady,  which  destroys  all  my  earthly  com- 
forts, which  wastes  my  strength  and  flesh,  and 
which  seems  to  wait  to  swallow  up  my  life 
and  soul  :  but  it  hath  its  bounds  set  by  Thee, 
whose  word  hath  said  to  the  proud  waves,  'So 
far  shall  ye  come,  and  no  further.'  My  faith 
is  in  Thee,  oh  Physician  of  value  ;  and  in  thy 
power  do  I  trust.  The  sufferings  of  thy  poor 
creature  are  not  hid  from  Thee.  Oh  speak 
the  word  only,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  or  grant 
me  lhat  which  is  sufficient — even  thy  grace  ; 
that  when  the  moment  of  deliverance  comes,  I 
may  find  myself  more  fully  united  to  Thee  in 
the  eternal  covenant  of  thy  light,  thy  life,  thy 
love;  and  that  thy  great  name  may  be  exalted 
over  all.  Amen. 

S.  G." 

The  same  straightforward  simplicity  and 
earnest  zeal  which  are  apparent  in  the  forego- 
ing narrative,  may  also  be  observed  in  her 
Letters — the  simplicity  of  one  redeemed  from 
the  world  and  its  spirit,  and  the  zeal  of  one 


fully  persuaded  that  she  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christ's  companions,  even  in  tribu- 
lation. How  clear  were  the  successive  disco- 
veries of  Divine  Goodness  to  the  soul  of  His 
servant;  and  how  faithful  was  she  to  the  ma- 
nifesiations  of  His  Holy  Spirit  ;  reminding  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  predecessors  in  the 
Truth  were  made  living  witnesses  of  the  power 
of  an  endless  life,  through  obedience  to  the 
still  small  voice,  the  inspeaking  Word,  nigh  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  mouth. 

May  we  of  this  day  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Divine  power  is  ever  the  same,  and 
that  His  mercy  endureth  forever,  unchangeable 
to  the  household  of  faith  !  The  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses to  his  goodness  must  still  continue  to 
increase  ;  testimony-bearers  to  His  Light  and 
Truth  must  and  will  yet  be  raised  up  and  en 
abled  to  hold  forth  a  standard  to  the  nations; 
and  if  we,  the  descendants  of  those  ancient 
worthies,  prove  unworthy  of  our  inheritance, 
and  turn  aside  after  the  beggarly  elements  ot 
a  superficial  religion,  or  the  enticing  pleasures 
and  "ceiled  houses"  of  a  worldly  life,  yet  the 
Lord  will  still  have  a  people,  and  from  the 
highways  and  hedges  may  His  table  be  fur- 
nished with  guests,  and  Zion  the  mountain  of 
His  holiness  with  watchmen,  with  warriors, 
and  with  the  publishers  of  His  name  and  of 
His  gospel. 

The  following  Letter  from  one  of  Sarah 
Lynes's  companions,  while  travelling  in  the 
ministry  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  one  of  those 
trying  services  into  which  she  was  often  led, 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  streets  and  crowded 
market-places;  and  bears  evidence  of  the  power 
accompanying  her  ministry,  which  was  as  a 
seal  to  the  authority  which  put  her  forth  in 
these  awful  engagements. 

John  Buklingham  to  his  Wife. 

"  Dudley,  Fourth  mo.  26th,  1798. 
"My  Dear, — Although  my  brother  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  bearer  of  this,  and  would 
inform  thee  verbally  respecting  me  and  our 
dear  friends,  S.  L.  and  A.  B.,  yet  I  do  not  fee 
excused  without  briefly  saying,  that  yesterday 
is,  I  hope,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us  their  com- 
panions, and  I  trust,  many,  many  more.  Thou 
mayest  remember  I  told  thee  S.  L.  has  spoiled 
my  night's  rest.  I  may  say  it  was  a  very 
great  trial  to  me,  and  not  the  less  so,  from  see- 
ing S.  L.  in  such  a  distressed,  low  spot;  which 
more  or  less,  continued  until  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  Wolverhampton.  She  neither  saw 
nor  spoke  to  any  Friend  there,  except  those 
at  our  quarters.  On  inquiry  we  were  told  ihe 
most  suitable  place  to  speak  would  be  from  the 
upper  window  at  the  inn,  but  that  not  feeling 
right  to  S.  L.,  we  left  her  to  take  the  helm. 
She  said  to  A.  B., '  do  thou  take  R.  B.'s  arm  ; 
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THE  FRIEND. 


I  will  take  J.  B.'s  ;'  so  she  led  me  the  way 
into  the  market.  After  making  a  short  stand, 
she  began  to  address  those  around  her,  and 
had  not  spoken  many  sentences,  when  divers 
shed  tears,  struck  dumb,  as  it  were,  with 
amazement ;  indeed  the  power  was  so  great, 
and  so  evidently  felt,  I  hat  fear  was  taken  from  me. 
Afier  a  very  solemn,  but  short  opportunity  (hav- 
ing hold  of  my  arm  all  the  time)  she  went 
more  into  the  centre  of  the  market,  which  is 
a  very  large  one,  and  seeing  a  butcher's  block, 
without  asking  any  questions  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, she  and  Ann  mounted  it,  my  brother 
and  self  standing  on  each  side.  A  large  audi- 
ence collecting  immediately,  she  addressed 
them  for  about  one  hour,  to  the  satisfaction,  1 
believe,  of  most  that  could  hear  her.  When 
she  got  down,  great  was  the  anxiety  of  many 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  which  numbers  did, 
and  also  expressed  their  thankfulness. 

"By  this  time  the  farmers,  many  of  them, 
were  gone  and  going  to  dinner;  we  therefore 
went  to  the  inn,  the  people  making  way  for 
us  to  pass  respectfully  :  when  there,  S.  L.  did 
not  seem  quite  easy  in  thus  missing  the  farm- 
ers, but,  understanding  a  number  of  them  were 
dining  at  the  ordinary,  she  concluded  to  offer 
herself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had  dined. 
My  brother  went  and  asked  them  the  question  : 
the  chairman  immediately  replied  they,  or  he, 
had  no  objection.  My  brother  and  self  accom- 
panied  S.  L.  and  A.  B.  into  the  room.  We 
were  asked  to  go  up  to  the  top,  but  S.  L.  de- 
clined, and  sat  down  at  the  bottom.  During 
a  space  of  about  ten  minutes'  silence,  divers 
interruptions  took  place  by  people  coming  in. 
If  I  may  give  a  description  of  S.  L.'s  engage- 
ment at  that  time,  agreeably  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, both  then  and  since,  I  must  say  that  her 
elegance  of  language,  pertinent  matter,  persua- 
sive energy,  and  above  all,  the  crowning  au- 
thority and  power,  I  think  I  never  witnessed 
exceeded,  if  equalled.  When  she  had  done, 
she  instantly  began  to  withdraw  ;  when  the 
company,  every  man,  rose  from  his  seat, 
though  silently,  yet  most  respectfully  ;  they 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  good  manners,  and 
also  assent  to  what  they  had  heard. 

"  On  inquiry,  we  found  the  company  she 
had  thus  been  addressing  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  several  attorneys,  and  one 
clergyman;  the  latter  had  heard  her  in  the 
market  :  the  chairman,  we  apprehend,  was  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county.  So  we  see  how 
her  language  was  suited  to  the  company,  and 
she  knew  nothing,  until  afterwards,  as  to  who 
they  were. 

"  After  the  opportunity  in  the  market,  S.  L. 
found  other  work.  The  Methodist  meeting- 
house being  offered,  she  did  not  feel  freedom 
to  go  without  seeing  the  towns-people  :  the 
ofler  was  accepted,  and  those  who  belong  to 
the  meeting,  say  two  thousand  people,  were 
within  the  walls.  Many  hundreds  could  not 
get  in.  1  believe  it  was  a  favoured  season  ; 
her  mind  pretty  comfortably  relieved,  but  she 
is  withal,  so  worn  down,  she  concludes  to  rest 
today. 

"  1  conclude  in  haste,  and  remain 

Thy  affectionate  husband, 

John  Buhungham." 


"  To  Friends  of  the  North  Monthly 
Meeting  Warwickshire. 

"Sixth  month  10th,  1798. 

"Dear  Friends, — In  the  fresh  feeling  of 
that  life  and  power  which  first  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  separated  to  serve  the  living  God, 
and  which,  I  humbly  hope,  drew  my  mind  to 
visit  you  personally,  do  I  now  salute  you  ;  de- 
siring you  may  so  adhere  to  the  precious  gift 
of  grace  in  yourselves,  as  to  be  increasingly 
made  and  kept  alive  in  Him,  who  hath  theieby 
called  you  to  glory  and  virtue.  I  know  that 
there  is  cause  for  some  of  you,  who  are  stand- 
ing first  in  the  tribes,  as  well  as  others,  to  bend 
more  implicitly  to  this  Divine  call,  that,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  you  may  serve 
Him  in  holiness  and  purity  all  the  days  of 
your  lives  ;  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.' 
There  are  many  things  that  are  not  brought 
forth  by  the  living  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  the  world  even  approves,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
which  are  seen  to  be  so  by  those  who  are 
quick  of  understanding  in  His  fear.  This 
faith,  which  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of 
the  soul,  would  keep  you  in  holy  order,  when 
engaged  about  your  lawful  concerns;  and  in 
your  meetings,  whether  for  worship  or  disci- 
pline ;  for  it  is  that  which  puts  a  man  into  the 
capacity  for  producing  those  works  which 
please  God,  and  a  purity  of  dependence  on  the 
simple  leadings  of  His  own  Holy  Spirit.  Who 
is  there  amongst  men,  brought  into  the  practi- 
cal part  of  true  and  revealed  religion,  that  dare 
lean  to  their  own  understandings?  Surely 
none;  but,  feeling  sensibly  their  own  inability, 
as  men,  lo  work  the  works  of  God,  they  ask 
for  that  wisdom  which  comes  down  from  above, 
which  '  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated;  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy.' Oh  !  that  you  may  thus  ask,  and 
you  will  receive,  keeping  your  ranks  in  pure 
righteousness. 

"  I  remember  that  I  told  you  these  things, 
while  present  with  you  ;  but  now,  being  absent, 
I  endeavour  also  to  '  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance ;'  letting  it  keep  pace 
with  knowledge,  which  is  not  a  knowledge  that 
puffeth  up,  but  the  simple  tin  folding  of  the  Divine 
will.  There  are  amongst  you,  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  my  life,  in  Christ  :  these  are  the 
little  ones;  unto  these  I  now  put  the  language, 
'  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  You, 
I  mean,  who  '  have  none  in  heaven  but  Him, 
nor  in  all  the  earth  you  desire  out  of  Him  :' 
your  foundation  will  stand  through  the  shak- 
ing of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  for,  it  being 
purely  of  God,  it  hath  '  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.'  These  among 
you  are  an  oppressed  remnant,  but  their  for- 
tress is  the  fulness  of  strength.  Oh  !  that  you 
who,  though  professing  the  same  faith,  are  so 
far  from  the  same  practice,  as  to  be  the  follow- 
ers of  the  world  in  its  bewitching  and  fluctua- 
ting spirit,  may  awake  to  righteousness,  and 
sin  not;  may  gather  your  wares  out  of  the 
land,  even  coming  out  of  Babylon,  and  be  in- 
habitants likewise  of  this  invincible  fortress. 
How  often  hath  this  language  been  sounded  in 


your  ears  before  now,  'To  thy  tents,  oh  , 
cob;  to  thy  dwelling-place,  oh   Israel!'  a] 
will  He  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  just  a] 
equal  in  all  His  ways,  always  strive  with  l  I 
We  do  not  know  how  soon  He  may  deal  wM 
these  according  to  their  folly  ;  and,  because 
the  day  of  His  mercy  there  was  a  turning  I 
back,  and  not  the  face,  He  may,  speaking  af 
the  manner  of  men,  '  laugh  at  their  calami 
and  mock  when  their  fear  comet h.'    I  feel  r 
heart  enlarged  to  all  in  Gospel  love,  that  th< 
who  are  afar  off  may  come  near  ;  and  the 
that  are  near,  may  acknowledge  the  might 
the  God  of  His  people  the  world  over. 

"  There  are  amongst  the  dear  young  peop 
male  and  female,  who  are  near,  and  will 
nearer,  if  they  are  faithful  lo  what  hath  be* 
and  is  made  known  to  them  :  these  must  lo 
straight  before  them,  singly  eyeing  that  a 
sufficient  Power  that  hath  visited  their  sot 
with  its  illuminating,  quickening  influence  ;  ' 
will  they  go  forth  and  'grow  up  as  calves  ! 
the  stall.' 

"  '  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  y 
from  falling,'  I  commend  you,  with  my  ovj 
soul ;  desiring  that,  by  His  witness  in  yoil 
selves,  you  may  be  able  to  know  what  parti 
these  lines  belong  to  you  as  individuals.  1 
Your  true  friend, 

Sarah  Lynes."! 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  «'  The  Friend. I 

The  Banian  Tree. 

The  following  account  of  this  tree,  one  I 
the  most  wonderful  of  vegetable  produetiorl 
is  taken  from  a  note  appended  to  Hoffmeisteil 
travels  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

"This  tree,  which  seems  to  stand  alone  evil 
among  all  the  remarkable  productions  of  tl 
vegetable  world  in  the  East,  is  considered  6 
cred  among  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  iM 
god  Vishnu  to  have  been  born  under  it,  ai; 
consider  its  long  duration,  its  outstretch*! 
arms,  and  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  en 
blems  of  the  deity;  hence  probably  its  Li 
naean  nameofFicus  Religiosa,  which  howev 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  poplar-leav 
Banian,  or  "Bo-tree"  of  Ceylon,  which  is  the 
held  sacred  to  Buddha. 

The  Banian  is  propagated  not  by  seed,  b 
by  fibres  thrown  out  by  all  the  branches,  whin 
grow  thicker  and  stronger  as  they  descend 
the  ground,  where  thev  finally  take  root,  eai 
parent  tree  thus  forming  a  grove,  in  appen 
ance  so  singular  as  to  baflle  all  descriptio 
Its  vast  and  many  pillared  tent  of  rich  folia 
— supported  by  a  multitude  of  trunks,  adorni 
in  its  season  with  a  very  small,  fig-like,  see 
let  fruit,  and  its  dark  recesses  nightly  ilium 
nated  with  myriads  of  fire-flies, — seem  to  tl 
European  traveller  like  a  magic  scene  of  r  j 
mance.  The  Brahmin  loves  lo  dwell  benea  ; 
its  shade,  and  a  temple  may  generally  be  se( 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  circle.  The  mc 
remarkable  of  these  trees  that  has  been  d 
scribed,  is  said  to  grow  on  an  island  in  ill 

o  Bit 

Nerbudda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  BarochH 
in  the  province  of  Guzcrat; — the  name  "Ca4 
beer  Burr,"  was  given  it  in  honour  of  a  sain1! 
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ough  many  of  its  roots  and  stems  have  been 
Tied  away  by  high  floods,  it  is  said  still  to 
asure  two  thousand  feet  in  circumference  by 
1  stems,  and  the  over-hanging  branches 
rer  a  much  larger  space, — iis  larger  stems 
ount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  smaller 
;iriiiii«  more  than  three  ihousand.  and  new  roots  are 
cending  in  profusion.  Hindoo  fesiivals  are 
stated  seasons  held  there,  and  it  is  said  that 
'en  thousand  persons  find  shade  under  its 
inches,  which  are  filled  with  green  wood- 
eons,  doves,  peacocks,  singing  birds,  large 
nilies  of  monkeys,  and  multitudes  of  enor- 
nis  ba!s. 

The  Banian  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
)  following  passages,  so  characteristic  of 
two  poets."  ) 

ranching',  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
e  bending  twigs  lake  root;  and  daughters  grow 
out  the  mother  tree ;  a  pillared  shade, 
grh  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between, 
^re  oft  the  Indian  herdsmanj»shunning  heat, 
;lters  in  cool ;  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 


m 


Milton. 


Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
JO  jreen  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
d  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree, 
r  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
?ty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head; 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
aight,  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 
Fiiti  me  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way, 
King  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 
ith  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmov'd,  were  hung 
e  stone-drops  trom  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sitrlit, 
ir  weeds  nor  briars  deform'd  the  natural  floor  ; 
id  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  chequer'd  light, 
like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer." 

SoUTHEY. 
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Important  Discovery— Hydro  carbon  Gas. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  mode  of  prepar- 
g  gas  is  now  attracting  general  attention.  It 
prepared  by  a  very  simple  process,  from 
sin  or  tar,  and  water,  and  is  said  to  possess 
vast  superiority  over  coal-gas   in  purity, 
illiancy,  and  economy;  whilst  it  can  be  pre- 
red  at  little  more  than  one-fifth  the  cost. 
—  White,  the  patentee,  and  his  friends, 
jave,  we  learn,  been  for  some  time  engaged 
i  simplifying  and  improving  the  apparatus  for 
aerating  the  gas,  and  have  at  present  a  beau- 
ful  model  in  daily  operation  in  the  establish- 
lent  of  Hall  and  Wilson,  Manchester,  which, 
ith  only  four  retorts,  each  three  feet  long,  and 
cupying  a  space  of  six  feet  by  four,  is  capa- 
le  of  supplying  about  a  thousand  lights,  while 
o  purification  is  required,  the  gas  passing  at 
nee  pure  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer, 
his  is  certainly  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
leans  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  coal-gas. 
t  is  said  also  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  sul- 
hurous  vapours  emitted  by  coal-gas,  so  inju- 
ious  to  every  thing  bearing  a  fine  polish  ; 
whilst  the  expense  is  calculated  not  to  exceed 
rom  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 


Amongst  olher  experiments  tried  at  Manches- 
ter to  lest  its  purity,  ground  glass,  which  was 
said  to  be  immediately  stained  on  touching  the 
common  coal-gas  used  in  the  town,  came  out 
of  White's  as  pure  and  untarnished  as  ever  ; 
and  a  silver-plated  jug  became  at  once  bronzed 
on  being  brought  into  contact  wilh  the  town's 
gas,  whereas,  placed  in  White's,  it  was  almost 
as  bright  as  before.  In  reference  to  ils  pro- 
perties, a  letter  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  gas  consumers  in  London,  from  a  gentleman 
in  Nottingham,  who  lately  had  an  apparatus 
fitted  up  in  his  premises  for  generating  it,  and 
after  two  months'  experience  speaks  of  it  as 
follows : 

"  I  find  the  light  still  clear,  brilliant,  and 
free  from  any  unpleasant  smell  or  sulphurous 
vapour.  My  men,  and  the  work-people  of  the 
parlies  I  have  been  supplying  with  your  gas, 
experience  no  disagreeable  sensation,  headache, 
smarting  of  the  eyes,  &c„  which  is  a  great 
relief,  after  the  coal-gas.  It  is  very  cheap.  1 
do  not  consider  the  expense  of  making  it  more 
than  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  4d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
[the  cost  of  coal-gas  to  the  community  in  Ed- 
inburgh is  6s.  6d.  per  thousand  feet,]  as  the 
resin,  after  making  the  first  time,  condenses  in 
the  cooling  box.  1  am  able  to  use  the  contents 
of  the  box  again,  by  adding  three  pounds  of 
fresh  resin  to  two  gallons  of  the  condensed 
material,  and  still  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
gas.  I  have  made  on  an  average  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  per  night — about  seven- 
ty-two thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  since  the 
apparatus  was  first  put  up." 

At  the  same  meeting,  another  gentleman 
pointed  out  the  mode  by  which  parishes,  wards, 
or  even  separate  streets  or  single  establish- 
ments, might  be  advantageously  and  profitably 
lighted  by  small  companies  or  individuals  ;  and 
explained  how  hydrogen-gas  from  water  alone 
might  be  employed  for  domestic  purposes, 
where  heat  and  no  light  is  required. 

The  subject  is  exciting  attention  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country.  "  Broughton,"  says 
the  Manchester  Examiner,  "  is,  we  under- 
stand, already  on  the  move  to  have  the  gas ; 
there  is  a  probability  of  Salford  following  the 
example  ;  and,  if  its  economy  is  thus  put  to  the 
test  and  proved,  Manchester  maybe  induced 
to~  adopt  it."  In  our  own  city  attention  has 
recently  been  pointed  to  it  by  our  spirited 
town-councillor,  Richard  Millar,  who  lately 
brought  the  subject  of  the  price  of  gas  in  Edin- 
burgh under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council ; 
and  with  the  view  of  fully  acquainting  himself 
with  the  advantages  of  White's  improvement, 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Professor 
Stavely  of  Belfast,  whither  White  had  gone  to 
exhibit  its  illuminating  powers.  Professor 
Stavely's  answer  fully  confirming  the  state 
ments  made  by  other  writers  who  have  wit- 
nessed it,  R.  Millar  then  communicated  with 
White  himself,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
apply  to  our  public  spirited  townsman,  — 
Dick,  brewer,  Cowgate,  for  permission  to  erect 
an  apparatus  for  exhibition  on  his  premises 
The  request  being  accordingly  made,  was 
promptly  complied  with,  and  we  understand 
that,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 

  While  expects  to  be  able  to  complete  his 

arrangements  for  exhibiting  the  illuminating 


powers  of  this  new  invention  in  our  city.  The 
functionaries  of  Cromarty  and  Invergordon 
are  also  said  to  be  in  terms  with  the  patentee 
for  having  their  streets  and  houses  lighted  with 
his  gas. — Presbyterian. 


Interesting  Phenomenon. — At  the  gas  works 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Buffalo,  there 
occurred,  a  few  days  since,  in  the  construction 
of  a  well,  a  circumstance  worihy  of  observa- 
tion. After  having  penetrated  some  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  the  labourers  came 
upon  rock.  This  is  the  coniferous  rock  of 
Eaton,  and  the  upper  limestone  of  the  Helder- 
berg  series  of  our  State  geologists,  which  un- 
derlies our  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  Lake 
Erie,  adjacent.  At  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  point  in  question,  an  artesian  well 
had  recently  been  carried  down  through  this 
and  its  associate  rocks,  about  one  hundred  feet, 
before  water  was  obtained,  and  then,  although 
the  supply  is  abundant,  it  is  so  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  as  to  be  offensive 
and  useless.  Such  water,  for  the  purposes  of 
t he  gas  company,  would  be  particularly  worth- 
less, as  they  require  the  best  of  water  for 
washing  their  gas,  and  absorbing  from  it  this 
identical  foetid  odour.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, no  alternative  but  to  penetrate  the  rock, 
and  risk  the  result.  The  well  was  accordingly 
bricked  up  to  the  surface,  and  the  boring  of 
the  rock  commenced.  Having  penetrated  it 
twenty-five  inches,  the  drill  fell  into  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  jet  of  water,  which  continued  to 
flow  until  it  had  filled  the  well  to  the  level  of 
the  lake — which  makes  the  water  in  the  well 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  supply  fountain,  in 
this  case,  is  Lake  Erie;  for  when  the  waters 
of  the  lake  rise  or  fall,  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  the  water  in  this  well  invariably  con- 
forms to  all  such  changes  of  level.  This,  like 
all  sedimentary  rocks,  is,  of  course,  stratified  ; 
and  this  formalion  is  also  somewhat  remark- 
able for  its  large  and  numerous  fissures,  or 
joints  ;  and  it  is  through  one  of  these  passages, 
extending  from  beneath  the  lake  to  the  point 
reached  by  the  drill,  that  this,  to  the  company, 
invaluable  supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained. 
The  unforeseen  importance  to  the  gas  compa- 
ny, of  commencing  their  operations  as  they 
did,  directly  over  this  fissure,  has  resulted  in 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  ;  while,  to  the 
investigator  of  nature  this  well  furnishes  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  law  which  governs  the  pro- 
duction of  springs. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 

Size  of  the  Locust-Trees  in  Brazil. — Lo- 
cust Trees  grow  much  larger  in  Brazil  than 
with  us.  Martins  represents  them  as  occur- 
ring of  such  dimensions,  "that  fifteen  Indians, 
wilh  outstretched  arms,  could  just  embrace 
one  of  them."  At  the  bottom  they  were  eigh- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty  feet 
where  the  boles  became  cylindrical.  He  con- 
cluded, by  counting  the  rings,  that  they  must 
belong  to  the  age  of  Plomer ;  at  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  they  must  date  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  28C.) 

In  a  j'ear  or  two  after  David  Ferris  was 
married,  the  subject  of  removing  from  Phila- 
delphia and  settling  in  Wilmington,  claimed 
his  attention.  He  took  a  lot  of  ground  there, 
and  yet  the  way  did  not  at  once  appear  clear 
for  him  to  remove  thither,  and  his  wife  seemed 
unwilling  to  consent.  Various  exercises  at- 
tended  his  mind,  in  the  consideration  of  a 
change  of  residence,  and  he  thus  notes  down 
some  general  reflections  on  the  subject.  "To 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  in  our  own 
time  and  will,  I  believe  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence.  A  change  of  residence  appears 
to  me  next  in  importance  to  marriage  ;  and, 
therefore,  requires  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  to 
direct  us  aright.  We  may  be  qualified  foi 
service  in  one  place;  and  by  removing  to  a 
distance  unless  we  are  directed  by  unerring 
counsel,  the  design  of  Providence  respecting 
us  may  be  frustrated,  and  our  usefulness  les- 
sened." 

Most  of  those  who  have  taken  notice  of  the 
things  passingaround  them,  haveseen  instances 
of  persons  who  have  been  very  useful  in  one 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  yet  have  on  removing 
to  another,  been  apparently  without  any  qua- 
lification for  rightly  taking  part  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church.  If  we  are  not  in  our 
places,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the  proper 
business  of  our  day  before  us,  and  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  Divine  aid,  if  we  attempt  to 
perform  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
others. 

At  last  the  way  opened  clearly  for  David 
Ferris  to  remove  to  Wilmington.  His  wife 
cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  he  felt  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  he  h;id  the  approbation  of 
his  Divine  Master,  in  the  proposed  change, 
and  that  the  Lord's  blessing  would  be  with 
them.  He  removed  in  the  Third  month,  1737, 
and  opened  siote  in  that  place.  Keeping 
closely  to  the  restraining  influence  of  Divine 
grace,  in  his  buying  and  selling,  he  was  direct- 
ed safely,  and  in  lime  accumulated  a  compe- 
tence. 

Soon  after  he  had  been  admitted  into  mem- 
bership amongst  Friends,  he  believed  that  he 
was  called  to  appear  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  was  a  very  solemn  and  important 
call,  and  he  had  much  reasoning  on  the  matter. 
From  time  to  time  as  he  believed  himself  re- 
quired lo  stand  up  and  minister  in  religious 
meetings,  he  postponed  obedience,  under  the 
hope  that  at  a  future  meeting  he  would  have 
more  strength.  During  a  long-continued  time 
of  disobedience,  David  Ferris  was  favoured 
with  many  warnings  and  incitements  to  faith- 
fulness. The  Holy  Spirit  called  him  to  obedi- 
ence, as  did  many  of  the  Lord's  servants,  who 
were  dipped  into  a  sense  of  his  state;  and 
sometimes  in  visions  of  the  night  instruction 
was  administered.    He  savs  : 

"  One  night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  large, 
spacious  building,  in  an  unfinished  state;  and 
the  master  builder,  who  appeared  an  excellent 
person,  came  to  me,  as  I  stood  at  a  distance, 
and  desired  me  to  go  and  take  a  view  of  it ;  to 
which  I  agreed  ;  and  as  we  were  surveying  it, 


and  examining  the  particular  parts,  I  observed 
that  among  the  many  pillars,  erected  for  the 
support  of  the  building,  there  was  one  lacking. 
I  queried  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
vacancy.  He  replied,  it  was  left  for  me;  and 
that  I  was  specially  designed  and  prepared  for 
the  place ;  and  showed  me  how  I  fitted  it ;  like 
a  mortise  is  fitted  to  its  tenon.  So  that  I  saw 
in  my  dream  that  all  he  said  was  true.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  1  objected  to  my  ca- 
pacity and  fitness  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  and  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  occupy  it.  He  endea- 
voured, by  the  most  convincing  reasons,  to 
remove  all  my  objections  ;  and  to  demonstrate 
that  I  was  fitted  for  the  place.  He  further 
told  me,  that  they  had  not  another  prepared 
for  it  ;  and  that  the  building  would  be  retarded 
if  I  did  not  comply  with  the  design.  After  he 
had  reasoned  with  me  a  long  time,  and  1  still 
refused,  he  appeared  to  be  grieved  ;  and  told 
me  it  was  a  great  pity  that  I  should  be  ren- 
dered useless  in  the  house,  by  my  own  obsti- 
nacy. And  then  added,  'But  it  must  not  be 
so ;  for  if  thou  wilt  not  be  a  pillar,  thou  shall 
be  a  plank  for  the  floor  "  He  then  showed 
me  how  I  might  be  flatted  and  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  But  [  refused  that  place  also; 
on  the  ground  that  it  looked  too  diminutive  lo 
be  a  plank  to  be  trod  upon  by  all  who  came 
into  ihe  house.  At  this  the  master  was  trou- 
bled ;  seeing  I  would  accept  no  place  that  was 
offered  me  :  but,  after  a  long  debate,  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  propositions  he  had  made, 
for  my  further  consideration ;  and  so  we 
parted. 

"  The  next  day  T  was  at  a  meeting  on  Long 
Island,  and  a  concern  came  heavily  upon  me 
to  say  something  that  was  presented  to  my 
mind.  The  burden  of  the  word  was  weighty7, 
and  more  difficult  to  remove  than  usual  ;  but  I 
contended  with  it,  and,  at  length,  refused  to 
comply.  I  was  then  in  company  with  two 
women  Friends.  The  following  night  one  of 
them  dreamed  that  she  saw  me  sitting  bv  a 
pleasant  stream  of  water  ;  before  me  a  table 
was  spread  with  all  manner  of  dainiies  ;  but  I 
was  chained,  so  that  1  could  not  reach  any  of 
them  :  at  which  she  was  troubled  ;  and  asked 
the  master  of  the  feast,  why  I  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  to  partake  of  the  good  things  on  the 
table.  He  answered,  that  the  time  had  been, 
when,  on  certain  conditions,  [  might  have  en- 
joyed them  to  the  full;  but  that  1  had  refused 
the  terms,  and  therefore  was  now  justly  de- 
prived of  them.  She  inquired  of  him  whether 
this  must  always  be  my  case.  He  answered, 
perhaps  not  ;  that  if  1  would  yet  submit,  and 
comply  with  the  terms,  it  was  not  too  late  lo 
partake  of  all  the  good  things  she  saw.  The 
interpretation  of  this  dream,  and  of  mine  the 
night  before,  was  easy  and  plain.  They  rest- 
ed on  my  mind  for  several  years,  as  cause  of 
humbling  instruction  ;  and  excitement  to  future 
care,  diligence,  and  obedience." 

Individuals  who  have  been  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  have  refused  obedi- 
ence, have  sometimes  been  left  by  their  Divine 
Master  in  a  state  of  darkness,  their  spiritual 
vision  has  been  obscured,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  Frederick 
Smith  in  his  memoirs  gives  the  following  in- 
formation of  J.  C,  an  inhabitant  of  Bristol. 


"  He  was  at  ihis  time  more  than  ninet  i 
years  of  age.    One  evening  he  came  to  drin  jj 
tea  with  us,  [and  in  conversation,  alluding  Ml 
a  young  man  who  was  of  our  company,  hi 
said,]  '  [  remember  the  time  when  I  was  af 
plain  a  Friend  as  he  is,'  and  went  on  to  inforn  I 
us,  that  when  he  was  a  youth,  though  his  pa 
rents  were  gay,  and  very  liitle  of  Friends  ill 
appearance  or  otherw  ise,  yet  himself  was  seal 
ously  inclined,  regularly  attended  our  religiJi 
meetings,  was  particular  in  his  attention  to  thi 
plain  language,  also  in  his  dress,  and  in  keep 
ing  his  father's  books  according  to  the  practio 
of  Friends,  as  tu  the  names  of  the  days  ani 
months.     When  he  was    about  twenty-oa] 
years  of  age,  as  he  was  sitting  very  solidly  I 
meeting,  and  under  a  close  exercise  of  mind  i 
he  apprehended  himself  called  upon  to  say  i 
few  words  in  the  line  of  ministry,  which  througl 
weakness  and  fear  he  neglected  to  do.  Hi 
had  the  same  impression  on  his  mind,  at  seve 
ral  meetings  afterward-,  to  all  of  which  h< 
neglected  to  attend ;  and  at  last  deterinine( 
never  to  expose  himself  in  that  way.  Th< 
frequency  of  these  impressions,  and  his  distress 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  attend  to  them,  al 
last  had  a  sensible  effect  on  his  bodily  health, 
which  being  observed  by  his  father,  he  request! 
ed  a  physician  who  was  intimate  with  th{ 
family,  to  find  out  what  his  complaint  was* 
and  to  prescribe  for  him.    This  he  attempted} 
but  finding  medicine  to  be  of  no  use  he  told  hit 
faiher  that  he  believed  his  complaint  was  oil 
of  his  reach,  and  that  he  apprehended  his  dis- 
ease was  on  the  mind,  adding,  that  if  he  coujl 
discover  the  occasion  of  his  distress  it  mighl 
lead  to  a  means  of  his  relief.    Accordingly  his 
father,  in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  told  him 
what  his  apprehensions  were,  and  wiihal,  thnl 
as  he  knew  he  tenderly  loved  him,  if  he  would 
let  him  know  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
which  seemed  to  oppress  him  he  might  depend' 
on  his  doing  all  in  his  power,  as  a  parent,  to  I 
make  him  happy.    After  urging  him  for  .some) 
time,  he  confessed  that  it  arose  from  a  disobe-l 
dience  to  revealed  duty,  as  above  related,  and; 
that  now  all  power  to  do  ihe  Divine  will  wasj 
taken  away,  so  that  his  life  was  became  mise- 
rable.   His  faiher  urged  him  to  comply  with;! 
the  holy  requisition,  but  he  told  him  it  was! 
now  too  late,  he  had  done  violence  to  his  best1 
feelings,  and  that  he  should  never  have  a  vi.si-l 
talion  of  the  like  kind  any  more.    His  father 
again  consulted  the   physician,  who  advised 
him  to  send  h:m  some  distance  Irom  his  friends, 
which  was  speedily  done,  and  his  faiher  gave 
him  the  superintendence  and  management  of 
some  mines  in  Wales.     Here  the  lenderingl 
impressions  of  religion   were  soon  lo>t,  audi 
instead  of  them  he  had  a  settled  gloom  and 
continued  distress  of  mind,  so  that  many  limes 
he  lea  red  his  senses  would  become  affected. 
He  said  he  remained  for  twenty  years  toget  her 
under  these  truly  afflicting  feelings,  and  though 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  seemed  to  get  over 
these  unhappy   feelings,  yet  they  frequently 
returned  for  years  together,  during  his  long 
life.    He  added,  that  possessing  a  good  under- 
landing,  he  had  a  turn  for  mineralogy  and 
chemistry,  and  was  considered  superior  to  | 
most  in  his  day,  having  made  many  improve- 
ments in  these  sciences ;  and  that  other  per- 
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sons  had  richly  reaped  of  his  lahours;  but  that 
everything  as  to  himself  had  failed  of  success. 
A  blast  had  overtaken  all  his  endeavours;  and 
though  never  extravagant  in  his  own  expenses, 
he  became  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and 
was  now  literally  living  on  the  bounty  of 
oihers.  He  was  taken  ill  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  during  his  illness  showed 
no  marks  of  religious  sensibility." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Inordinate  Grasp  after  Lawful  Things. 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this 
world  are  the  great  hindrances  of  the  effectual 
prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  professors  of  his  name.  Great- 
ness amongst  men  (hat  ihey  may  be  honoured 
by  them,  the  desire  to  acquire  wealth  that  they 
may  make  a  display  of  grandeur  and  import- 
ance, or  obtain  the  means  to  satiate  the  animal 
appetites  and  propensiiies,  and  with  some,  the 
•  love  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  it 
and  secretly  idolizing  it,  all  contribute  under 
the  insidious  promptings  of  Satan,  to  rob  thou- 
sands of  "  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  con- 
sequently of  that  true  peace  and  enjoyment 
which  is  felt  in  the  undivided  heart,  where  com- 
munion wiih  God  and  Christ  is  daily  experi- 
enced. All  profession  of  religion  will  avail 
but  little,  while  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  is 
undestroyed.  Indeed  such  professors  are  often 
the  greatest  stumbling  blocks,  to  the  tender- 
spirited  seeker  after  the  Truth,  whose  eyes 
have  just  been  opened  to  see  its  beauty,  and 
their  hearts  rilled  with  longings  to  be  possessed 
of  it. 

The  prejudicial  effects  of  the  inordinate 
grasping  after  lawful  things,  upon  those  who 
had  surrendered  to  the  Truth,  and  been  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  are  set  forth  in  a  lively 
manner  by  the  following  remarks  of  an  emi- 
nent servant ^f  Christ  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centurv.w"  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
eagerness  after  the  lawful  things  of  this  world, 
at  this  time,  hinders  many  Friends'  growth  in 
the  precious  Truth,  and  their  service  to  it  in 
their  day,  though  otherwise  of  great  parts  and 
abilities  to  do  much  service  for  Truth  on  many 
accounts,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God. 
But  they  cannot  serve  God  as  they  ought  to 
do,  and  as  the  day  requires,  or  please  the 
Captain  of  our  spiritual  warfare  as  good  sol- 
diers, whilst  they  cumber  themselves  with  the 
things  of  this  world.  This  is  the  great  failure 
and  stumbling-block  at  this  day,  and  too  many 
of  our  Society  are  hurt  thereby,  who  have  in 
measure  escaped  the  unclean,  unjust,  and  un- 
lawful things  of  this  world,  and  washed  their 
garments  fiom  the  spots  thereof,  and  so  bear 
the  name  of  virgins.  But  they  sit  down  in  the 
dust,  in  the  lawful  things  of  this  world,  without 
a  due  consideration,  and  true  regard  of  the 
right  use,  and  service  of  them  in  the  creation, 
and  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  Truth,  in  the 
getting  and  using  them  in  their  places,  and  so, 
as  the  foolish  virgins,  want  the  oil  that  would 
make  their  lamps  burn  and  their  lights  shine. 
On  this  account  great  danger  doth  appear,  that 
many,  as  the  foolish  virgins,  will  be  shut  out 


of  the  Bridegroom's  chamber,  when  those  that 
are  ready,  who  have  shaken  themselves  from 
the  dust,  arid  put  on  their  beautiful  garments, 
having  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  arising  in  the 
brightness  of  this  glorious  day  of  the  Lord, 
having  their  affections  set  on  things  above 
where  Christ  is,  and  not  on  things  that  be  upon 
the  earth,  enter  with  Christinto  the  wedding 
chamber." 


Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord 
for  the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at 
home  in  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of 
all  unprofitable  association  and  converse,  whe- 
ther amongst  those  of  our  own,  or  other  pro- 
lessions.  Much  hurt  may  accrue  to  the  reli- 
gious mind,  by  long  and  frequent  conversation 
on  temporal  matters,  especially  by  interesting 
ourselves  unnecessarily  in  them  :  for  there  is 
a  leaven  in  that  propensity,  which  being  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benumbs  the 
soul,  and  prevents  its  frequent  ascendings  in 
living  aspirations  towards  the  fountain  of  eter- 
nal life. — Discipline. 

UNITY. 


purity  and  dominion  of  his  life,  far  beyond 
me.  Now  for  me  to  set  up,  a  sense  or  judg- 
ment in  opposition  to  them,  this  is  out  of  I  be  so- 
briety which  is  of  the  Truth.  4th.  Tenderness, 
meekness,  coolness,  and  stillness  of  spirit. 
These  are  of  a  uniting,  preserving  nature. 
He  that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body 
cannot  be  thus;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot 
rend  or  divide.  This  is  the  pure  heavenly 
wisdom,  which  is  peaceable  and  keepeth  the 
peace  ;  but  the  other  wisdom  is  rough,  stiff, 
hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take  offence,  ready 
to  give  offence  ;  exceeding  deep  in  the  justifi- 
cation of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in  the  condem- 
nation of  others.  Such  shall  find  if  the\  come 
to  the  true  touchstone,  the  measure  of  life,  that 
they  are  not  in  the  true  tenderness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and 
gentleness,  in  the  true  coolness  and  stillness. 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  deceived  about 
Truth;  but  is  of  the  pure  nature,  and  in  the 
pure  power  of  it ;  in  whom  the  true  eye  sees, 
the  true  ear  hears,  the  true  heart  understands  ; 
who  is  of  a  right  spirit  and  walketh  uprightly 
before  the  Lord  and  among  his  people. — 
Penington. 


Unity  in  the  spiritual  body,  which  is  knit 
together  in  the  pure  life,  is  a  most  natural  and 
comely  thing.  It  is  exceeding  lovely  to  find 
all  that  are  of  the  Lord  of  one  heart,  of  one 
judgment,  in  one  way  of  practice  and  order  in 
all  things. 

The  Lord  is  to  be  waited  upon  fir  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  this  in  the  body,  that  as  there  is  a 
foundation  of  it  laid  in  all,  so  al!  may  be 
brought  by  Him  into  the  true  and  full  oneness. 
The  Lord  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  praised 
in  the  bringing  of  it  forth,  so  far  as  it  is  brought 
forth,  and  to  be  wailed  upon  for  the  further 
perfecting  it. 

A  watch  is  to  be  kept  throughout  the  whole 
body,  and  in  every  heart,  for  the  preserving 
it,  that  the  enemy  by  no  device  or  subtlety, 
cause  disunion  or  difference  in  any  respect, 
wherein  there  is  once  a  true  unity  and  one- 
ness. For  the  enemy  will  watch  to  divide  ; 
and  if  he  be  not  watched  against,  in  that  which 
is  able  to  discover  and  keep  him  out,  by  some 
device  he  will  take  his  advantage  to  make  a 
rent,  in  those  that  are  not  watchful,  from  the 
pure  truth  and  unity  of  life  in  the  body.  For 
he  that  in  the  least  thing  rents  from  the  body, 
in  any  respect  or  particular  which  was  brought 
forth  by  the  life,  he  in  that  respect  hearkens 
to  another  spirit,  even  the  dividing  spirit,  and 
by  its  instigation  rents  from  the  lite  itself,  and 
so  doth  not  keep  his  habitation,  nor  his  unity, 
with  that  which  abides  in  its  habitation. 

To  be  preserved  in  unity  with  the  body  the 
following  are  necessary  : 

1.  The  pure  fear  of  the  Lord.  This  guard- 
eth  the  mind  and  keeps  down  fleshly  confidence 
and  conceitedness.  2d.  Humility  of  heart.  In 
this  state  the  Lord  helpeth  and  teacheth.  3d. 
A  great  help,  is  sobriety  of  judgment.  Not  to 
value  or  set  up  in  our  judgment,  or  that  which 
I  account  the  judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  the 
judgment  of  oihers,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life 
in  others.  For  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to 
others  as  well  as  to  me ;  yea,  there  aie  others 
who  are  in  the  growth  of  his  truth,  and  in  the 


Portrait  of  a  True  Quaker. — Speaking  of 
one  of  the  early  Friends,  the  historian  savs, 
"  He  was  of  a  solid  and  grave  countenance 
and  deportment,  striking  an  awe  over  the 
wicked,  light  and  airy  — a  reprover  of  and  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  yet  an  encourager  of  those 
»ho  did  well,  but  with  prudence,  so  that  none 
might  be  lilted  up  thereby.  He  did  not  seek 
after  popularity,  but  was  rather  shy — not  inti- 
mate with  any  he  had  not  trial  and  true  know- 
ledge of,  nor  willing  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on 
any  but  those  he  had  found  to  be  fathful." 

From  the  National  Era. 

Settlements  in  Africa. 

In  looking  through  the  African  Repository 
for  April,  we  find  extracts  of  letters  from  emi- 
grants at  Cape  Palmas,  dated  last  November, 
which  convey  unfavourable  impressions  of  the 
condition  of  the  colony.  The  season  had  been 
unpropitious,  and  the  natives  were  at  war,  so 
that  the  usual  supplies  of  the  colonists  were 
cut  off,  and  their  trade  reduced.  It  seems 
from  a  letter  of  Governor  Russwurm  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  territories  of  the 
colony,  the  settlers,  we  presume,  being  too 
feeble  to  arrest  it.  VVm.  Cassell,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  colony,  writes  : 

"  This  season  has  been  a  hard  one  on  the 
Colonists,  and  also  on  the  natives,  owing  to  a 
failure  in  the  rice  crops  the  last  season,  which 
was  trying  to  men's  souls  who  had  left  the 
flesh-pots  of  Maryland;  some  of  them  are  not 
over  it  as  yet ;  though  the  hungry  Irene  is  past, 
they  cannot  forget  the  flesh-pots  of  Maryland; 
manv  a  poor  fellow  had  to  go  to  bed  hungry, 
and  knew  not  where  the  next  day  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  *  *  *  The  colonists  have  been 
dependent  on  the  natives  for  too  many  of  their 
eatables  heretofore,  but  I  think  this  last  season 
of  want  will  drive  them  to  agriculture,  which 
will  be  a  blessing  in  the  end." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  colonists  have  not  be- 
gun yet  to  raise  their  own  articles  of  subsist- 
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ence  ?  This  is  ralher  a  melancholy  picture, 
but,  what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  colony 
of  recently  emancipated  slaves,  removed  far 
from  any  high  example,  and  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  a  barbarous  race? 

John  Lewis,  in  a  letter  from  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria, gives  his  first  impressions  of  the  colony  : 
"  Everybody,"  he  says,  "  has  a  number  of 
native  servants,  the  boys  with  just  a  handker- 
chief tied  around  their  loins."  The  poor 
creatures  have  carried  some  of  our  institutions 
along  with  them.  All  the  houses  have  large 
gardens  in  the  rear,  and  "  the  gardens  are 
always  blooming  with  flowers,  and  melodious 
tvith  singiiii'  birds  ;  orange  trees  and  lime  tree-: 
are  full  of  fruit,  and  growing  all  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  woods."  The  population  of 
the  town,  he  says,  consists  of  twelve  hundred 
Americans,  and  a  good  number  of  natives. 

Were  the  civilization  of  Africa  the  sole  ob 
ject  of  the  Colonization  scheme,  did  not  its 
leading  advocates  rest  its  principal  claims  to 
public  consideration  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
the  only  safe,  efficient,  and  practicable  remedy 
for  American  Slavery,  we  should  take  greater 
interest  in  noting  the  progress  of  the  American 
settlements  on  the  African  coast,  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  native  population.  Possibly  they 
may  do  something  to  introduce  civilization  and 
Christianity  on  that  continent.  We  Certainly 
should  rejoice  at  such  a  result.  But  thus  far 
it  seems  to  us  almost  doubtful  whether  the  co- 
lonists will  raise  the  natives  to  their  own  level, 
or  go  down  to  theirs.  Certainly  the  problem, 
whether  five  or  six  thousand  slaves,  taken 
from  the  prison-house  of  bondage,  with  all  the 
unihrift,  dependence  upon  others,  ignorance, 
gross  habits,  and  immoralities  generated  by 
slavery,  carried  ten  thousand  miles  away  from 
all  the  influences  of  civilized  life,  and  planted 
on  a  strange  coast  amidst  hordes  of  barbarous 
pagan  tribes,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  their  own  unfortunate  habits, 
concurring  with  the  outward  pressure  of  an 
overshadowing  barbarism,  is  yet  undetermined. 
We  hope  for  the  best.  None  would  rejoice 
more  than  we,  to  see  these  poor  exiles  vindica- 
ting their  manhood,  bravely  surmounting  all 
difficulties,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
enduring  civilization  in  Africa. 

But,  viewed  as  the  remedy  for  American 
slavery,  the  Colonization  scheme  is  without  a 
single  claim  to  consideration  ;  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  how  so  large  a  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  take 
sober,  practical  views  of  tilings,  should  have 
been  deluded  into  the  notion  of  its  practicabili- 
ty. We  find  the  following  note  appended  to  a 
list  given  in  the  African  Repository,  of  emi- 
grants to  sail  from  Baltimore  for  Liberia,  Feb. 
24,  184'J : 

"  These  S3  added  to  the  number  previously 
sent,  (6,352,)  make  6,437  persons,  who  have 
been  sent  to  Liberia  since  the  organization  of 
the  Socieiy.  The  number  at  Cape  I'almas  is 
not  included  in  the  above.  There  have  been 
st  nt  there  about  1000." 

The  total  number  of  coloured  people  colo- 
nized on  the  coast  of  Africa,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society,  amounts,  then,  to  7,637. 
The  society  was  organized,  we  believe,  in 
1816,  but  scarcely  commenced  operations  till 


1820.  In  that  year,  the  slave  population  of 
the  United  States  numbered  1 ,538,064  souls. 
Taking  25  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  increase  of 
that  population  since  1840,  it  numbers  this 
day  not  less  than  3,000,000  souls.  So  that 
while  this  great  scheme  for  emancipating  the 
slaves  has  required  twenty-nine  years  to  carry 
7,437  persons  to  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  same 
period  have  doubled  their  number,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,500,000.  The  bare  statement  of 
this  fact  is  enough  for  any  sober-minded  man. 

To  make  Barren  Trees  Yield  Frvit. — It 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  barren 
trees  may  be  made  to  yield  fruit,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of"  belting,"  but  such  is  the  fact. 
Having  seen  it  stated  that  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  operation,  we  made  the  experiment  in 
the  year  1843,  on  several  thrifty  well  grown 
trees,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  which,  up  to 
that  limo,  had  never  borne  but  a  few  scattering 
and  inferior  apples.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  by 
making  two  horizontal  incisions  with  a  sharp 
knife  entirely  around  the  branches  near  the 
bodies  of  the  trees,  cutting  through  the 
bark  to  the  wood,  and  then  peeling  off  the 
strip  between  the  incisions,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  width.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed on  several  branches  of  each  tree,  those 
being  selected  which  we  intended  to  prune  off. 
Having  little  faith  in  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment at  the  time,  we  watched  daily  for  indica- 
tions of  decay,  thinking  it  much  more  probable 
that  the  branches  would  perish  for  the  want  of 
nourishment  than  that  they  would  yield  a  large 
crop  of  fine  fruit. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  when  the  trees  had  cast  their  blooms  that 
they  were  stocked  with  fruit,  particularly  the 
belted  branches,  which  they  continued  to  retain 
until  it  ripened.  Theie  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  on  the 
belted  and  unbelted  branches,  that  of  the  for- 
mer being  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Not  doubting  but  that  the  belied 
branches  would  perish  before  spring,  we  in  the 
fall  cut  most  of  them  off;  but  to  our  surprise 
those  left  put  out  as  early  and  as  vigorously 
the  next  spring,  as  any  others  on  the  trees, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so,  and  yield  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit  annually,  until  last  year,  when 
the  fruit  was  destroyed  by  frost. — Cheraw 
Gazette. 


A  Great  Nursery. —  Perhaps  the  largest 
nursery  in  the  world,  is  Booth's,  in  Holstein, 
one  of  the  Danish  provinces.  It  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  requires  on 
an  average,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  and 
twenty  women,  to  cultivate  it.  Eighty  pack- 
ers are  employed  during  the  packing  season. 
The  average  profit,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  §15,000  annually,  though  at  one 
time  for  twelve  years,  the  stile  of  dahlias  alone 
netted  $50,000  per  annum,  and  to  which  ele- 
ven acres  are  still  devoted.  Some  rare  Orchi- 
deous  plants  sell  for  §300  each.  Of  this 
family  of  plants,  they  have  two  thousand  va- 
rieties, and  two  thousand  of  the  dahlia.  The 
collection  of  ornamental  trees  is  enormous. 


The  Arctic  Expedition. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  announce  that 
active  measures  are  in  progress  to  induce  Par- 
liament to  offer  a  reward  commensurate  with 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  great  coun- 
try, for  the  relief  or  discovery  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions. 

In  doing  this,  England  will  only  follow  the 
example  of  other  nations  ;  the  governments  of 
which  have  offered  rewards,  open  to  all  the 
world,  for  the  succour  of  scientific  exploring 
expeditions.  We  may  in  particular  mention 
the  case  of  La  Lilloise — already  reported  in 
this  journal  [N.  1061];  which  was  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  Greenland 
— and  for  the  relief  of  which,  after  an  absence 
of  only  three  years,  a  reward  was  offered  by 
the  French  government. 

In  the  month  of  May  next,  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition will  have  been  absent  four  years;  and 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  unless  relieved  this  year, 
future  exertions  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  of  no  avail.  For,  with  every  possible  care 
and  contrivance,  the  provisions  cannot  be  made 
to  last  longer  than  the  close  of  the  present 
summer;  and  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  very 
few  Arctic  animals  which  are  to  be  found  in 
high  latitudes,  for  a  supply  of  food. 

The  expeditions  under  Ross  and  Richardson, 
and  that  under  Kellett  and  Moore,  though  well 
calculated  to  achieve  their  object,  are  yet,  from 
physical  causes,  so  inadequate  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  thoroughly  exploring  the  Arctic  seas, 
that  unless  other  ships  undertake  the  search, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  coast  must  be 
left  unvisited.  The  greatest  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  sufficiently 
open  for  the  navigation  of  heavy  ships,  is  six 
weeks — a  period  so  brief  as  only  to  permit  a 
very  small  tract  to  be  explored.  Till  every 
inch  of  coast  has  been  searched,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  all  has  been  done  for  th§  relief  of  our 
gallant  countryman  which  might. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  Arctic  summer  thoroughly  available, 
the  number  of  exploring  ships  must  be  multi- 
plied. This,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  best  effect- 
ed by  offering  a  very  large  reward.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  United  Slates 
possess  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  wha- 
lers, whilst  ours  has  dwindled  down  to  about  a 
score.  The  former  are  commanded  by  expe- 
rienced men  — ardent  and  adventurous;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  we  may  mention  that  one  com- 
mander sailed  his  ship,  last  year,  through 
Behring's  Straits,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  in  search 
of  whales. 

Not  to  speak  of  other  maritime  countries, 
the  simple  fact  adduced  of  the  large  whaling 
fleet  possessed  by  the  United  States,  is  sufficient 
to  ma  Ire  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  of  great 
moment  :  for  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  many  of  these  vessels  will  be  directed  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  safety  of  each  vessel  will  be  increased  by 
increasing  their  numbers.  The  desirableness 
of  off-ring  a  national  reward  might  be  argued 
even  on  economical  grounds  ;  for  should  it  be 
the  means  of  finding  the  lost  expedition,  the 
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expense,  which  is  most  heavy,  of  keeping  out 
the  present  searching  expedition  another  sum- 
mer, will  be  avoided. 

We  might  yet  strengthen  the  argument  in 
favour  of  this  reward,  by  alluding  to  the  pro- 
bable geographical  discoveries,  which  the  ex- 
ploration of  several  ships  in  the  Arctic  sea 
would  probably  develope  :  but  we  take  the  no- 
bler and  more  imperative  ground  of  humanity. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  record  that  Baron 
Brunow,  the  excellent  representative  of  the 
Russian  government  in  this  country,  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition, that  he  has  prayed  his  government  10 
send  out  exploring  boat  parties  from  the  Asiatic 
side  of  Beh ring's  Straits  ;  which  proposal  wilf 
be  carried  into  execution  this  summer. — From 
the  London  Athenaeum,  March  24. 


Camanches  and  Seminoles. — A  deputation 
of  Camanches,  who  lately  came  in  to  see  and 
ask  the  advice  of  their  "  Red  Brethren,"  the 
Seminoles,  had  a  friendly  '  talk'  with  the  Semi- 
noles at  the  house  of  the  polite  and  efficient 
Seminole  Agent,  Du  Val,  March  fith.  Wild 
Cat  told  the  Camanches  "  that  the  Whites 
were  a  great  and  powerful  people,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Camanches  if  they  would  be 
friendly  with  '  Uncle  Sam,'  as  he  had  once 
been  at  war  with  them.  You  had  belter  go 
home  and  raise  corn  and  stock  as  the  Semi- 
noles do,  and  be  friendly  with  all  nations." 
He  (Wild  Cat)  "hoped  that  Peace  would  soon 
be  established  over  the  whole  world,  (the  prai- 
ries.) The  Camanche  said  whatever  his  friends 
told  him  to  do  he  would  do.  The  Camanches 
were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  and  would 
be  friendly  with  the  Whites  and  those  who 
were  going  across  the  prairies  to  the  Big  Wa- 
ters should  be  safe  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Camanches.  Good  news  this  for  the  Cali- 
fornia emigrants.  But  if  the  Camanches  keep 
their 'talk'  no  better  than  the  United  States 
have  their  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  this 
profession  of  friendship  will  be  all  talk. — 
Cherokee  Adv.,  April  9. 


The  Poetry  of  Science. 

The  London  Examiner,  noticing  L.  Hunt's 
recent  publication,  the  "  Poetry  of  Science," 
glances  at  some  of  the  recent  marvels  of  fact 
which  have  taken  the  place,  in  the  popular 
mind,  of  the  ancient  marvels  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  : — 

"  Science,"  it  says,  "  has  gone  down  into 
the  mines  and  coal  pits,  and  before  the  safety- 
lamp  the  Gnomes  and  Genii  of  those  dark  re- 
gions have  disappeared.  But,  in  their  stead, 
the  process  by  which  metals  are  engendered 
in  the  course  of  ages;  the  growth  of  plants 
which,  hundreds  of  fathoms  under  ground,  and 
in  black  darkness,  have  still  a  sense  of  the 
sun's  presence  in  the  sky,  and  derive  some 
portion  of  the  subtle  essence  of  their  life  from 
his  influence;  the  histories  of  mighty  forests, 
and  great  tracts  of  land,  carried  down  into  the 
sea,  by  the  same  process  which  is  active  in  the 
Mississippi  and  such  great  rivers  at  this  hour, 
are  made  familiar  to  us.  Sirens,  mermaids, 
shining  cities,  glittering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quiet  seas,  and  in  deep  lakes,  exist  no  longer ; 


but,  in  their  place,  science,  their  destroyer, 
shows  us  whole  coasts  of  coral  reef,  construct- 
ed by  the  labours  of  minute  creatures  ;  points 
to  our  own  chalk  cliffs  and  limestone  rocks,  as 
made  of  the  dust  of  myriads  of  generations  of 
infinitessimal  beings  that  have  passed  away  ; 
reduces  the  very  element  of  water  into  its  con- 
stituent airs,  and  recreates  it  at  her  pleasure. 
Caverns  in  rocks,  choked  with  rich  treasure, 
shut  up  from  all  but  the  enchanted  hand,  sci- 
ence has  blown  to  atoms,  as  she  can  rend  and 
rive  the  rocks  themselves;  but  in  those  rocks 
she  has  found,  and  read  aloud,  the  great  stone 
book  which  is  the  history  of  the  earth,  even 
when  darkness  sat  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Along  their  sides  she  has  traced  the  foot  prints 
of  birds  and  beasts,  whose  shapes  were  never 
seen  by  man.  From  within  them  she  has 
brought  the  bones,  and  placed  together  the 
skeletons  of  monsters  thai  would  have  crushed 
the  noted  dragons  of  the  fables  at  a  blow.  The 
stars  that  stud  the  firmament  by  night,  are 
watched  no  more  from  lonely  towers  bv  enthu- 
siasts or  impostors,  believing,  or  feigning  to 
believe,  those  great  worlds  to  be  charged  with 
the  small  destinies  of  individual  men  down 
here;  but  two  astronomers,  far  apart,  each 
looking  from  his  solitary  study  up  into  the 
sky,  observe,  in  a  known  star,  a  trembling 
which  forewarns  them  of  the  coming  of  some 
unknown  body  through  the  realms  of  space, 
whose  attraction  at  a  period  of  its  mighty  jour- 
ney, causes  that  disturbance.  In  due  lime  it 
comes,  and  passes  out  of  the  disturbing  path 
— the  old  star  shines  at  peace  again  ;  and  the 
new  one,  ever  more  associaied  with  the  hon- 
oured names  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  is 
called  Neptune  !  The  astrologer  has  faded 
out  of  the  castle  turret-room,  (which  overlooks 
a  railroad  now,)  and  forebodes  no  longer  that 
because  the  light  of  yonder  planet  is  diminish- 
ing, my  lord  will  shortly  die  ;  but  the  profes- 
sor of  an  exact  science,  has  arisen  in  his  stead, 
to  prove  that  a  ray  of  light  must  occupy  a  pe- 
riod of  six  years  in  travelling  to  the  eanh  from 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  that  if  one 
of  the  remote  fixed  stars  were  '  blotted  out  of 
heaven'  to  day,  several  generations  of  the  mor- 
tal inhabitants  of  this  earth  must  perish  out  of 
time,  before  the  fact  of  its  obliteration  could 
be  known  to  man  !" — English  Paper. 

Ship-Building  in  Maine. — Maine  is  the 
greatest  ship-building  State  of  the  Union,  and 
has  yet  no  advantages  for  the  business,  except 
her  sea-coast.  She  produces  now  little  or  no- 
thing but  the  spars,  for  the  great  number  of 
vessels  which  she  annually  creates.  It  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  enterprise,  this  fact  that 
Maine  has  become  signalized  in  ship-building, 
and  is  every  year  greatly  increasing  in  the 
business,  while  she  is  compelled  to  draw  the 
oak  which  she  uses  from  Virginia,  and  the 
pine  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolines.  There 
were  built  in  Maine,  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1848,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
ships,  barques,  and  brigs,  in  the  aggregate 
amounting  to  nearly  90,000  tons. — Late  Pa. 

Vessel  Wrecked  by  a  Whale. — A  letter 
from  Nicaragua  says  :  "  We  had  quite  a  sin- 
gular loss  of  a  brig,  called  the  Frederic,  Capt. 


Splisola,  off  Puerto  Anna,  in  Nicaragua,  the 
other  day.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  sailed  from 
Rialso  ;  and  when  he  had  made  four  davs' 
sail,  standing  about  60  leagues  from  off  this 
point,  a  whale  came  with  a  tremendous  force 
against  the  keel,  carrying  it  away  and  several 
planks;  and,  of  course,  the  water  began  to  fill 
the  vessel  immediately.  The  captain,  to  save 
her,  began  to  throw  out  his  cargo,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  of 
some  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  her.  Cargo  and  vessel  a  total  loss. 
She  had  a  cargo  of  near  $40,000,  belonging 
principally  to  the  merchants  of  San  Miguel." 

A  Mockery  of  Justice. — F.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
indicted  in  St.  Louis  for  challenging  L.  Pick- 
ering to  fight  a  duel,  has  bpen  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  dollar,  and  he  imprisoned  one 
minute!  T.  T.  Gnatt,  for  bearing  said  chaU 
lenge,  also  received  the  same  sentence.  No 
wonder  that  duels  and  street  fights  are  so  pre- 
valent at  the  West,  whim  the  judges  turn  the 
laws  into  a  reproach  and  a  mockery  by  such 
sentences. — Late  Paper. 
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The  Report  of  Haver  ford  School  is  necessa- 
rily deferred  to  next  week. 


Everything  relating  to  important  changes  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men,  must  be  interesting  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  Christian  liberty  and 
vital  religion  universally  established.  Bv  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness,  the  Almighty 
Ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  mpn,  brings  the 
wicked  at  times  under  judgment  for  their  ini- 
quities. His  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  and 
though  he  is  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  com- 
passion, the  period  comes  round  when  the  cup 
of  iniquity  being  filled,  and  men  having  har- 
dened themselves  against  Him  and  his  righte- 
ous law,  he  withdraws  his  protecting  and 
restraining  power,  and  gives  them  up  to  Satan, 
and  the  control  of  their  lusts  and  passions;  in 
some  instances  the  Lord  sends  bis  destroying 
angel  among  them.  Israel  was  often  punished 
lor  their  departure  from  the  true  God,  and  in 
their  history  we  may  see  the  results  of  trans- 
gression, and  the  sufferings  which  nations,  and 
churches,  and  families,  and  individuals,  have 
to  endure,  who  despise  him,  and  show  their 
determination  that  he  shall  not  rule  over 
i  hem. 

The  United  States  is  a  young  government, 
but  its  measure  of  sin  is  fast,  filling  up;  and 
many  and  sore  calamities,  are  following  one 
another  as  solemn  admonitions  to  turn  from 
the  evil  of  our  ways.  The  cholera  has  alrea- 
dy swept  thousands  info  another  world  within 
one  short  twelve  months, — destructive  floods 
and  fires  have  also  proved  the  uncertain  ten- 
ure of  wealth  and  happiness, — numerous  dis- 
asters in  steam-vessels  and  in  steam  travelling 
seem  to  hold  forth  an  indication  that  human 
life  is  left  to  be  the  sport  of  heedless,  unprinci- 
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pled  men,  and  the  powerful  elements.  Riotous 
and  murderous  men  and  women,  possessed  of 
diabolical  spirits,  are  remarkably  let  loose 
among  us  ;  and  so  familiarized  has  the  public 
become  to  the  work  of  shooting  and  knocking 
down  their  lellow  men,  that  taking  life  seems 
to  be  thought  little  of.  Many  gloried  and 
prided  them-elves  in  the  butchery  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  we  may  have  blood  to  partake 
of  in  portions  the  authors  of  it  did  not  antici- 
pate. 

Great  calamity  and  distress  areoverspreading 
poor  devoted  Europe.  Bui  a  few  years  since, 
the  principal  potentates  were  in  league  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  among  themselves, 
that  they  mij>ht  secure  the  blessings  of  peace. 
How  are  their  devices  now,  as  if  written  in 
sand,  which  ihe  breath  of  passion  and  revenge 
suddenly  sweeps  away  !  The  mighty  influence 
of  the  Pope  and  the  machinations  of  that 
hold  of  unclean  spirits,  have  received  a  shock, 
which  it  is  probable  the  system  will  never  en- 
tirely surmount.  The  steamer  Caledonia  brings 
intelligence  that  the  Constitutional  Government 
of  Rome,  which  is  opposed  to  the  Pope's  hold- 
ing the  authorities  of  a  temporal  Prince,  has 
resisted  the  French  army  sent  there  to  re  esta- 
blish Pius  IX.  on  his  throne.  According  to 
the  News,  "  the  long  covered  gallery  erected 
by  Pope  Borgia,  between  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  the  Vatican  palace,  has  been  blown 
up  with  powder,  and  the  materials  used  to  block 
up  the  entrance  to  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
the  Central  Committee  protested  against  the 
invasion,  and  informed  General  Oudinot  that. 
Rome  would  resist  his  entrance  by  force,  and 
blow  up  the  Quirinal,  ihe  Vatican,  and  St. 
Pi  ters,  which  were  already  undermined.  The 
French  General  replied,  that  his  instructions 
were  imperative,  and  that  he  would  enter  Rome 
by  force  if  not  quietly  received.  On  being 
asked  the  reasons  for  occupying  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  i ho  town  where  the  French  troops  landed 
in  Italy,  the  General  pretended  that  his  object 
was  to  preserve  the  Roman  States  from  an 
Austrian  invasion, — and  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  sentiments  of  the  population  in  regard  to 
what  form  of  government  was  most  convenient, 
and  to  seek  to  put  in  train,  and  promote  a  per- 
fed  reconciliation  between  Pius  IX.  and  the 
people."    This  did  not  satisfy  the  Italians. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  battle  between 
the  Italians  and  the  French;  one  represents 
the  fighting  to  have  taken  place  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  the  other  that  the  French  did 
not  enter  the  city,  and  that  all  the  fighting  was 
without  ihe  walls.  The  loss  on  each  side  is 
said  to  be  several  hundred,  and  that  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  continuing  a  struggle  which 
was  becoming  fatal  to  the  French,  General 
Oudinnl  ordered  a  retreat.  His  troops  then 
occupied  a  strong  position  near  Rome,  proba- 
bly waiting  reinforcements  from  France. 

We  have  no  desire  to  (ill  our  columns  with 
details  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  are 
overspreading  a  <jreat  part  of  Europe.  There 
is  danger  ol  the  Christian  being  leavened  with 
the  war  spirit  ;  and  having  his  feelings  imper- 
ceptibly enlisted  in  favour  of  ihe  success  of| 
one  parly.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  draw 
instruction  from  human  events,  which  may 
be  preparatory  to  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 


prophecy,  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes-  | 
siah. 


Is  there  to  be  an  adjunct  Pope  created  for 
the  Uniied  States?  Money,  it  would  appear, 
is  to  be  raised  out  of  Ihe  labours  of  Americans 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  lorei^n  Power — under 
the  character  of  Christ's  Vicar, —  and  Ameri- 
cans are  calling  upon  him,  to  give  them  a  new 
article  of  faith.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  Daily  News : 

"  The.  Recent  Catholic  Council. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  proposed  elevation  to  archbishop- 
ricks  of  three  of  the  present  sees,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  bishopric  by  this  body,  lately 
in  session  here,  it  is  understood  that  Ihe  Pope 
is  also  peiitioned  to  make  Primatial  the  me- 
iropolitan  see  of  Baltimore.  A  pastoral  letter 
put  forih  by  the  council,  recommends  also  to 
the  American  church,  pecuniary  collections  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope  ;  and  by  unanimous  vote, 
urges  that  functionary  to  'define  us  an  article 
of  faith'  the  immaculate  concepiion  of  the 
Virgin.  Though  this  point  has  always  been 
maintained  by  theologians  of  the  church,  it  has 
never  been  uttered  as  positive  dogma  from 
Rome." 

How  lowering  it  is  that  men  of  understanding, 
should  pin  their  laith  upon  the  sleeve  of  a  poor 
fallible  creature,  who  cannot  help  himself, 
temporally  or  spiritually  ! 

If  the  following  is  true,  it  tells  that  liberty 
is  as  sweet  to  the  slave  as  to  his  pretended 
owner.  He  will  risk  his  life  for  ihe  sake  of 
his  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and  happiness  ; 
the  ri >^h t  which  he  does  not  derive  Irom  his 
blind  and  sordid  master,  but  fiotn  Flim  who 
made  both  of  one  blood. 

"  Wonderful  Escape  of  a  Slave. — A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  slave  in  a  Southern  city  managed 
to  ouen  a  correspondence  wilh  a  genileman  in 
a  Northern  city,  with  a  view  of  effecting  an 
escape  from  bondage.  Having  arranged  the 
preliminaries,  he  paid  somebody  $40  to  box 
him  up,  and  mark  him  "  This  side  up,  with 
care,"  and  take  him  up  to  the  Express  office, 
consigned  to  his  friend  at  the  North.  On  the 
passage,  being  on  board  of  a  steamboat,  he 
was  accidentally  turned  head  downwards,  and 
almost  died  with  the  rush  of  blood  to  ihe  head. 
At  the  next  change  of  transportation,  however, 
he  was  turned  eight  side  up  again,  and  after 
26  hours  confinement,  arrived  safely  at  his 
destination.  On  receiving  the  box,  the  gentle- 
man  had  doubts  whether  he  should  find  a  corpse 
or  a  free  man.  lie  lapped  lightly  on  the  box 
with  the  question,  'All  right?' and  was  delight- 
ed lo  hear  the  response,  'All  right,  sir.'  The 
poor  lellow  was  immediately  liberated  from  his 
place  of  living  burial,  and  forwarded  to  a 
wealthy  Abolitionist  in  a  city  in  New  England, 
where  he  now  is." — Lute  Paper. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
Of  all  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  this  memo- 
rable man  and  eminent  Christian,  none  is  more 
popular  than  thai  wriilen  by  the  late  Thomas 
Clarkson.  It  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  at  a  price  too  high  for  many 
readers  of  limited  means  to  puichasc  a  copy, 


particularly  in  England,  where  books  are  much 
dearer  than  wilh  us.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  community  there,  have  consequently  re- 
mained much  in  ignorance  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  his 
eminent  services  to  his  fellow  men.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Macaulay  would  have  put  forth,  in  his  recent 
History  of  England,  misrepresentations  of  W. 
Perm's  character  so  gross,  or  insinuations  so 
unfounded. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  by  an  advertisement 
recently  received  from  England,  that  a  Friend 
of  Manchester,  whose  object  is  not  private 
gain,  but  public  good,  proposes,  if  sufficiently 
encouraged  by  subscriptions  to  enable  him  lo 
do  it  without  unreasonable  loss  lo  himself,  to 
publish  a  complete  edition  of  Clarkson's  Me- 
moir, at  a  price  so  low,  as  to  enable  most  per- 
sons who  leel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  without  inconvenience.  We 
subjoin  an  abstract  from  the  English  prospec- 
tus, and  hope  that  Friends  desirous  of  possess- 
ing so  cheap,  and  yet  so  copious  a  memoir  of 
William  Penn,  will  early  send  their  names  to 
Joseph  Scattergood,  at  Friends'  Bookstore  ;  or 
to  John  Richardson,  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

"Intended  for  pvblicution,  so  soon  as  1500 
subscribers  can  be  obtained,  at  2s.  6d.  each, 
a  new,  genvine,  and  complete  edition  of  The 
Life  of  William  Penn,  by  Thomas 
Clarkson.  Size  of  paper  and  tvpe  similar 
to  the  Leeds  copy  of  George  Fox's  Journal, 
making  a  handsome  volume.  To  be  pub- 
lished by  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock,  47 
Brown-street,  Manchester,  and  59  Fleet- 
street,  London,  and  by  Charles  Gilpin,  5 
Bishopsgate-street  Without." 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  The  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourlh  day,  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  at  4 
p.  m.,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  8th  inst., 
at  .i  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Sixth  mo.  2d,  1849. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep. 
pard,  Hannah  R.  New  bold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


DiF.n,  on  the  5th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Nantucket, 
of  lingering  indisposition,  Hezekiah  Swain,  ;i  valuable 
elder  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  75  years. 
His  cad  was  peace. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

To  Sarah  Ghubb. 
"  Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1798. 

M  I  often  think,  if   I  had 

left  Ireland  to   escape   trouble,  great  would 
have  been  my  disappointment,  for  close  con- 
I  flicts  have  been  my  portion  from  time  to* time, 
since  coming  to  this  nation  ;  some  of  which 
■  have  proved  equal  to  anything  I  could  have 
I  formed  an  idea  of,  and  beyond  it:  yet,  with 
(heart-felt  gratitude  to  Him  who  doth'all  things 
I  right,  I  can  say,  He  hath  been  all  to  me  in 
I  the  needful  time;  but  oh!  if  1  dare  ask  any- 
I  thing  of  myself,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  work 
|||rnight  be  cut  short  in  righteousness.    I  turn 
from  the  thought,  lest  it  should  be  unaccept- 
able to  so  gracious  a  God  and  Father. 

"  Since  leaving  London  have  had  to  go  to 
many  market-places  to  spnak  to  the  people 
there,  as  well  as  having  very  large  meetings 
in-doors,  most  of  which  have  been  seasons  of 
enlargement  and  of  some  relief,  generally  alter 
deep  poverty  and  searching  of  heart :  thus  am 
1  led  along,  and  it  is  many  times  the  language 
of  my  heart  w  hen  most  relief  is  obtained, '  1 
have  done  but  that  which  is  my  duty  to  do.' 
It  is  to  my  mind  as  clear  as  the  day,  that,  let 
us  be  how  we  may  occupied  in  this  life,  whilst 
we  are  unreservedly  at  Divine  disposal,  and 
no  longer,  are  we  in  the  full  discharge  of  this 
duty,  which  will  bring  its  reward.  Sometimes, 
in  the  public  exposures,  great  openness  is 
mong  the  people;  at  others  very  little;  but 
we  have  been  for  the  most  suffered  to  appear 
as  long  as  seemed  pointed  out  to  our  minds ; 
as  at  Uxbridge,  Amersham,  Wycombe,  Luton, 
and  Northampton  ;  but  at  Leicester,  two  very 
fierce-looking  men  would  have  had  me  down 
in  their  fury,  almost  without  my  knowing 
why;  my  not  going  until  I  fully  understood 
that  the  mayor  sent  ihem,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  just  telling  the  people  that  I  believed 
that  opportunity  would  have  its  use,  and  that 
I  was  clear  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High 
thereby.    We  got  quietly  away  from  them  all, 


and  had  peace  :  some  of  the  people  round  were 
in  tears  before  we  were  disturbed,  and  many 
appeared  grieved  in  their  hearts  that  I  might 
not  stay  longer,  but  I  thought  the  Lord  would 
turn  it  to  good,  and  so  it  was;  for  next  day- 
being  First-day,  the  meeting-house  was  crowd- 
ed by  persons  from  both  town  and  country, 
and  some  of  the  topping  folks  that  are  seldom 
seen  at  such  opportunities.  The  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  appear  in  both  meetings,  giving  au- 
thority in  the  awful  line  of  the  ministry,  which 
yet  did  not  thoroughly  throw  off  the  burden 
for  that  town,  so  we  had  a  very  large  meeting 
next  evening  in  an  assembly  room  :  I  thought 
Truth  might  be  said  to  reign  at  last,  for  which 
our  minds  were  humbly  grateful.  We  had  to 
go  next  day  to  the  two  jails  and  the  infirmary, 
all  of  which  we  visited  generally,  and  got  away 
that  evening  to  Castle  Donnington,  the  -abode 
of  Ruth  Fallows:  she  appeared  pretty  well  in 
health  and  cheerful — very  lively  in  the  minis- 
terial gift.  We  attended  a  marriage  next 
morning — the  meeting-house  very  full  of  peo- 
ple, and  truly  comfortable  it  was  altogether  ; 
but  though  it  was  easy  to  minister  of  the  Word 
of  Life  amongst  that  large  gathering  of  solid 
people,  my  mind  was  much  tried  with  a  pros- 
pect of  returning  that  afternoon  to  Loughbo- 
rough (a  town  we  came  through  the  preceding 
evening)  to  have  a  meeting  in  a  warehouse, 
but  help  was  near  in  the  time  of  need,  to  my 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  we  got  from 
Loughborough  the  next  morning,  proceeded  to 
Derby,  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  county  hall 
same  evening,  wherein,  though  there  was  close 
doctrine  lo  some,  inward  consolation  was  felt. 
We  came  here  last  ni«ht,  after  visiting  the  jail 
at  Derbv,  and  going  to  see  a  religious  woman 
who  earnestly  desired  our  company  :  also  paid 
a  visit  finally  to  the  few  who  appear  under 
convincement  at  that  town,  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve,  who  sit  down  together  in  one  of  I  her  r 
houses  twice  on  First-day  :  there  appeared 
something  substantial  amongst  them,  found 
through  much  searching  of  heart.  I  forgot  to 
say  we  had  similar  engagements  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  jails  and  infirmary,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing two  large  public  meetings. 

"This  place  hath  already  been  a  scene  of 
bitter  conflict  to  my  spirit,  having  had  to  go  to 
two  places  in  the  market  this  morning.  I  have 
been  straitened  almost  as  unto  death,  till  it  was 
accomplished,  but  got  through  without  moles- 
tation, though  some  would  have  had  me  driven 
away  from  the  first  place.  My  soul  is  now 
thankful  for  a  little  quiet  so  far,  but  to-morrow 
is  a  day  in  prospect  to  be  dreaded  much,  un- 
less there  is  ability  to  hide  as  in  the  bosom  of 
Omnipotence;  for  this  is  a  great  place,  and  the 
roof  of  Friends'  meeting-house  broke  in,  so 
that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  two 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  morning, 


the  other  in  the  evening.  Friends  think  our 
having  been  so  exposed  to-day,  will  bring  very 
many  to  us  to-morrow  :  we  know  we  are  no- 
thing out  of  holy  help,  so  must  leave  all,  if  we 
can,  to  his  power. 

"Dearly  farewell  all,  as  if  named, 
"  Thy  truly  affectionate 

S.  Lynes." 

Joi  N  BlJRLINGHAM  TO  HIS  WlFE. 

"Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  16th,  1798. 

"  My  Dear, — The  seventh  was  a  remark- 
able day.  We  got  to  Leicester  in  time  for  the 
market,  which  we  attended.  After  S.  L  had 
been  on  her  feet  about  ten  minutes,  the  people 
very  quiet,  and  some  in  tears,  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  mayor's  officers,  who 
came  pushing  through  the  crowd,  and  ordered 
her  to  desist,  saying  it  was  by  the  mayor's 
directions.  I  told  him  1  would  call  on  the 
mayor,  and  requested  he  would  be  quiet  a  little 
time.  Presently  came  two  more,  in  a  furious 
manner,  like  bull-dogs,  and  would  have  used 
violence,  to  all  appearance,  but  the  people  be- 
gan to  interfere.  S.  L.  told  them,  that  under 
what  she  then  felt,  she  was  afraid  of  no  man. 
She  told  the  people  she  hoped  she  would  be 
clear  of  their  blood,  and  that  some  good  would 
come  out  of  this.  Soon  after  slie  came  down 
from  the  chair,  a  young  woman  belonging  to 
a  shop  just  by,  requested  we  would  walk  in. 
After  stopping  about  ten  minutes,  we  walked 
quietly  to  our  inn.  Many  people  were  much 
displeased  at  the  interruption. 

"James  Cook  (one  of  the  corporation  known 
to  me)  called  on  the  mayor  to  tell  him  I  intend- 
ed waiting  on  him,  to  explain  my  friend's  mo- 
tives, &c.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  re- 
specting me,  but  the  mayor  began  to  make 
excuses,  and  to  palliate  the  matter.  S.  L. 
desired  no  invitation  might  be  given  for  First- 
day  ;  however  1  went  to  the  meeting-house 
with  other  Friends,  and  by  adjusting  the  seats, 
made  room  for  about  fifty  more.  In  the  morn- 
ing James  Cook  was  there,  and  divers  alder- 
men, with  other  principal  people.  I  believe 
none  went  away  dissatisfied — many  quite  the 
reverse.  In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  princi- 
pal people  who  were  there  in  the  morning, 
came  again,  and  many  hundreds  that  could  not 
get  in  ;  otherwise  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
meeting. 

"  On  Second-day  morning  I  had  my  work 
allotted  me  in  Leicester,  which  was  to  fit  up  a 
place  for  a  public  meeting  that  evening.  I  told 
Cook  I  preferred  the  hall,  and,  as  I  wanted  to 
see  the  mayor,  would  run  the  chance  of  being 
refused.  We  called  again  and  again,  but 
could  not  see  him,  nor  learn  where  he  was: 
at  last  I  saw  the  high  alderman  (mayor  last 
year)  who,  I  believe,  was  the  man  most  con- 
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cerned  in  the  orders  respecting  the  market. 
He  told  me,  in  pointed  terms,  how  much  he 
disapproved  of  preaching  in  market-places.  I 
heard  him  out,  and  then  told  him  he  had  now 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that 
business.  I  then  gave  him  an  account  of  S. 
L.,  her  general  and  particular  engagements  ; 
also  my  views  in  thus  leaving  my  home  and 
family  to  accompany  her.  I  told  him  various 
places  where  I  had  attended  her  without  any 
interruption  till  the  present,  and  that  no  distur- 
bance look  place  then;  the  people  being  very 
quiet,  and  some  in  tears,  till  the  instant  the 
mayor's  officers  came  to  disturb  us.  I  told 
him  I  was  firmly  convinced  her  concern  was 
right  ;  it  had  carried  its  own  evidence  with  it. 
I  be<'sed  him  to  consider  what  he  thought 
could  induce  a  modest  'young  woman,  as  she 
was,  thus  to  expose  herself;  that  she  saw  a 
description  of  people  in  the  market  she  could 
not  see  in  any  other  way  (which  was  an  un- 
answerable argument).  I  adverted  to  myself, 
saying  he  must  suppose  it  could  not  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  my  natural  feelings,  to  be- 
come a  spectacle  in  a  market-place.  I  felt 
ability  to  tell  him  my  mind,  and  he  seemed  not 
disposed  to  reply,  only  said  he  would  give  us 
credit  for  our  good  intentions  :  with  respect  to 
the  hall,  he  must  refer  us  to  the  mayor.  We 
called  again — still  not  to  be  seen.  No  time 
was  now  to  be  lost ;  we  therefore  got  another 
place,  which  had  been  used  as  a'  playhouse. 
.  .  .  Before  S.  L.  and  A.  B.  came,  near 
a  thousand  people,  it  was  supposed,  were  col- 
lected. S.  L.  was  on  her  feet  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  after  she  had  stood  an  hour,  her 
voice  mended  to  my  admiration  ;  she  had  much 
power  and  command  of  it :  she  stood  nearly 
another  hour :  people  seemed  as  though  they 
were  nailed  to  the  floor.  Her  conclusion  was 
very  solemn.  She  adverted  in  a  very  few 
words  to  what  had  passed  in  the  market ;  it 
was  short  but  striking  ;  I  doubt  not  many  felt 
it.  Third-day  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 

gaols  and  the  infirmary.  .  .  .  On  Sev- 
enth-day S.  L.  had  two  opportunities  in  the 
market,  in  the  first  with  the  butter-women  :  a 
constable  came,  and  was  much  disposed  lo  in- 
terfere, but  was  prevailed  on  to  desist:  that 
with  the  farmers  was  solemn  and  quiet.  One 
farmer  came  thirteen,  and  another  seven  miles 
to  meeting  yesterday." 

To  Sarah  Grubb. 

"Darlington,  Twelfth  mo.  21st,  1798. 

"  .  .  .  .  Durham  was  a  Nineveh  to  me  ; 
we  reached  it  the  fifteenlh,  and  soon  after  ar- 
riving, had  to  turn  out  in  the  streets  and  mar- 
kets (although  it  was  snowing)  to  declare  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people:  how  had  my 
spirit  been  straitened  till  it  was  accomplished! 
1  do  not  think  1  had  ever,  for  so  long  together, 
endured  so  much  suffering  as  for  many  days 
was  my  lot,  preceding  this  awful  day  ;  how- 
over,  ill  deepest  humility,  I  can  acknowledge 
to  thee,  my  much  loved  friend,  that  in  the  mo- 
ment of  extremity  I  was  not  forsaken  :  the 
Lord  on  high  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  noise 
ofmanv  waters.  lie  was  pleased  lo  bo  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance ;  although, 
whilst  thus  endeavouring  to  clear  my  mind  in 


one  of  the  most  public  places,  a  man  came 
with  much  seeming  consequence  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  this  did  not  hinder  in  the 
least :  I  had,  beside  my  dear  A.  B.,  several 
kind  friends  with  me.  .  .  .  My  strength  was 
exhausted  with  exercise  before  going  out,  but 
afterwards  I  was  bravely,  and  visited  the  pri- 
soners that  evening,  forty-five  in  number,  who 
appeared  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Friends 
procured  a  room  for  a  meeting  next  day,  and 
gave  notice  in  town  and  country,  both  verbally 
and  by  printed  papers:  some  of  the  latter  were 
put  up  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  town,  but 
these  were  all,  I  think,  torn  down  before  night. 
We  thought  this  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, at  which  we  did  not  marvel,  as  it  is  a 
town  abounding  with  idle  clergy  ;  one  of  them, 
being  also  a  justice,  seemed  to  have  no  mind 
we  should  hold  our  meeting  next  day  so  pub- 
licly as  we  meant  ;  so  informed  the  person 
who  granted  us  the  room,  he  was  liable  to  a 
great  penalty  by  law  ;  but  after  a  little  stir  all 
was  settled,  and  the  meeting  next  day  was 
large  and  favoured  ;  at  the  close  of  this,  we 
gave  notice  for  another  :  this  latter  meeting 
was  to  great  relief — Truth  got  into  dominion  ; 
the  great  Name  was  supplicated  ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  preached  with  Divine  power,  and 
very  largely  ;  women's  preaching,  election  and 
reprobation,  water  baptism,  and  what  is  called 
the  Lord's  Supper,  were  particularized  and 
clearly  set  open.  Our  souls  bowed  in  grati- 
tude for  these  two  days'  help  and  counsel,  in 
which  all  man-made  ministry  was  decried  and 
set  at  nought.  We  had  a  precious  season  of 
retirement  at  our  inn,  and  another  at  parting, 
with  most  of  our  company  who  had  come  to 
Durham,  but  were  not  for  proceeding  with  us. 
George  Sanders,  of  Whitby,  has  been  our'kind 
helper  for  nearly  four  months.  Oh  !  that  I 
may  never  forget  my  own  nothingness  in  being 
helped  within  and  without  from  time  to  time  ; 
this  ought  to  abase  me  in  the  dust,  and,  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  Well,  thou  wilt  excuse  my  circumstan- 
tial way  of  writing;  I  have  not  at  present  any 
lively  communication,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  just  to  know  how  1  get  along." 

To  . 

"London,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1799. 

" ....  I  have  often  thought  of  M. 
Pcisley  since  coming  home,  for  very  many 
have  been  the  solicitations  of  kind  friends  to 
go  and  recruit  at  their  habitations,  which  are 
larger,  and  have  attached  to  them  more  of 
temporal  abundance  than  our  little  home  ;  yet 
these  things  are  all  nothing  to  me;  this  seems 
the  place  for  me  at  present.  While  it  was  my 
lot  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  many 
(as  thou  art  aware)  were  the  baptisms  dispens- 
ed :  and,  at  seasons,  it  was  as  if  my  soul  was 
plunged  into  as  deep  distress  as  could  be  sus- 
tained with  the  degree  of  capacity  granted  me; 
arid  no  example,  however  bright  of  itself,  af- 
forded lustre  to  my  path  ;  that  not  only  the 
sun  was  in  my  view  darkened,  but  the  stars 
withdrew  their  shining.  Oh  !  thou  knowest  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  faith  and  the  patience  at 
such  times ;  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  keep  con- 
stant, and  be  a  true  believer  through  all  ;  far 


more  blessed  than  we  can  describe.  Is  it  not 
being  a  true  believer,  to  endeavour  to  stand 
still  in  the  dark  ?  for  it  brings  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment, even  to  the  full,  '  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 
and*true  are  all  thy  ways,'  &c.  Yes,  my 
dear  friend,  does  it  not  increase  our  union  and 
communion  with  Perfection  himself?  Now, 
in  humility  of  mind  it  is  my  language,  'Thou 
knowest,  oh  my  heavenly,  merciful  Father, 
and  unerring  Guide,  how  1  have  followed  Thee 
in  my  late  travels,  in  the  cross  to  my  own 
will,  and  in  thy  fear  and  dread,  into  large  con- 
gregations, into  markets,  unto  the  habitations 
and  beds  of  the  sick,  and  sometimes  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  with  a  message  from  Thee; 
sometimes  to  individuals  in  the  highway,  at 
others,  into  gaols  and  prison-houses:  this 
amongst  those  who  are  not  professing  the 
Truth  as  we  do  ;  as  likewise  to  those  who  do. 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  my  feet  as 
hinds'  feet,  and  lifted  up  my  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, to  show  this  people  their  transgressions — 
the  house  of  Jacob,  their  sins.  Thou  hast 
made  me  a  comforter  to  the  comfortless  and 
the  weak. 

'  For  all  I  bless  thee,  most  for  the  severe.' 

"  I  am  now  under  a  sense  of  being  helpless, 
as  the  worm  in  the  dust,  without  Thee  !  Oh 
keep  me  here  continually,  and  be  my  all  in 
all.  Amen.' 

"  Thus  do  I#also  commend  thee  to  the  inex- 
haustible and  unmixed  Source  of  sufficiency, 
and  say  dearly  farewell,  in  much  love." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Slight  Cold. — Let  not  those  complain  ol 
being  bitten  by  a  reptile  which  they  have  che- 
rished to  maturity,  in  their  very  bosoms,  when 
they  might  have  crushed  it  in  the  egg.  Now 
if  we  call  a  slight  cold,  the  egg  of  pleurisy, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  asthma,  consump- 
tion, the  venomous  reptile,  the  matter  will  be 
no  more  than  correctly  figured.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  egg  may  be  deposit- 
ed, and  hatched.  Going  suddenly,  slightly 
clad,  from  a  heated  into  a  cold  atmosphere, 
especially  if  you  contrive  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perspiration — sitting  or  standing  in  a  draught, 
however  slight — is  braving  the  breath  of  death, 
reader,  laden  with  the  vapour  of  the  grave  ! 
Lying  in  damp  beds — for  there  his  cold  arms 
shall  embrace  you  ;  continuing  in  wet  clothing, 
and  neglecting  wet  feet — these,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  surely  cherish 
the  creature,  that  shall  at  last  creep  inextrica- 
bly inwards,  and  lie  coiled  about  your  very 
vitals.  Once  more — I  would  say,  attend  to 
this,  all  ye  who  think  it  a  small  matter  to  ne- 
glect a  slight  cold. — Diary  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician. 

Example,  the  Loudest  Preaching.  —  A 
young  man  stated,  that  at  one  period  of  his 
life  he  had  been  nearly  betrayed  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  infidelity  ;  "But,"  he  added,  "  there 
was  one  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity 
which  I  could  never  refute — the  consistent 
conduct  of  my  own  father!" 
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Distress  in  Ireland. 

Address  to  the  Public  from  the  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  reviewing  our  proceedings  for  the  two 
years  and  half,  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
formation  of  this  association,  and  in  contem- 
plating the  present  unhappy  condition  of  our 
country,  the  conviction  is  painfully  forced  on 
us,  that  the  public  bounty  distributed  through 
us,  as  well  as  the  relief  afforded  from  other 
sources,  whatever  may  have  been  their  value 
in  affording  a  temporary  alleviation  of  wide- 
spread misery,  have  produced  scarcely  any 
permanently  useful  result. 

Our  original  circular  appealed  to  our  bre- 
thren in  religious  profession  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  responded  to, 
not  merely  by  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, but  by  many  unconnected  with  our  religious 
Society  in  these  countries,  and  also  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  munificence  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  benevolent  exertions.  The  contributions 
confided  to  us,  in  money,  food,  and  clothing, 
amounted  to  about  £200,000,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  sent  from  America. 

The  means  placed  at  our  disposal  have  in- 
deed been  large.  We  have  felt  the  responsi- 
bility thus  imposed  on  us,  and  our  best  exer- 
tions have  been  given  for  their  judicious 
application.  Several  of  our  members  have 
from  time  to  time  visited  the  more  distressed 
parts  of  the  South  and  West,  in  order,  by  ob- 
taining a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  condition-, 
to  be  enabled  the  belter  to  administer  to  their 
relief.  J^e  sought  for,  and  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  benevolent  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Wherever  it  appeared  judicious 
to  form  local  committees,  we  endeavoured  to 
work  through  such  means  ;  but  in  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  isolation  of  the 
parties  rendered  united  action  impracticable, 
we  trusted  to  individual  exertion.  In  carrying 
out  our  objects,  an  extensive  correspondence 
has  been  kept  up.  More  than  forty  thousand 
letters  have  been  received  or  written  by  the 
Committee  in  Dublin,  and  a  proportionate 
number  by  auxiliary  committees  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  also  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal communication  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  all  classes,  whether  soliciting  our  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  poor  around  them,  or 
engaged  in  similar  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
prevalent  distress. 

Gratuitous  issues  of  food  have  been  made  to 
the  value  of  £l 30,001) ;  clothing  has  been  dis- 
tributed exceeding  £10,000  in  value;  and 
grants  of  money  have  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  £20,000.  The  total  number  of  grants  has 
exceeded  eleven  thousand.  Feeling  the  demo- 
ralizing tendency  of  such  extensive  alms-giv- 
ing, we  have  endeavoured  to  encourage  indus- 
try. We  have  made  grants  in  aid  of  local 
manufactures  ;  have  supported  industrial 
schools  ;  have  advanced  money  in  loans  lor 
the  assistance  of  fisheries,  and  in  a  few  cases 
with  highly  gratifying  results.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  green  crops,  which 
might  prove  some  substitute  for  the  potato,  we 


have  distributed  nearly  200,000  lbs.  weight  of 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage,  and  other  such 
seeds ;  and  we  also  undertook  the  temporary 
cultivation  of  about  800  statute  acres  of  land 
in  green  crops,  by  spade  labour. 

But  the  contributions  entrusted  to  us  have 
borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  the  relief  of  the  country.  Money 
has  been  expended  to  an  unprecedented  amount. 
The  British  Relief  Association  dispensed  about 
£400,000.  The  distribution  by  other  relief 
associations  may  be  estimated  at  fully  £200,- 
000.  The  collections  by  local  committees  in 
Ireland  exceeded  £300,000.  If  we  add  to 
these  the  numberless  contributions  of  private 
benevolence,  and  the  remittances  from  emi- 
grants for  the  relief  of  their  friends  at  home, 
the  aggregate  may  be  safely  estimated  at  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  advances  by 
government  were  on  a  gigantic  scale,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

From  these  various  sources  a  large  amount 
of  relief  was  afforded  at  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  many  persons  were  preserved,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  that  starvation,  which,  with- 
out such  assistance,  appeared  inevitable.  But 
we  are  saddened  by  the  conviction,  that,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  no  permanent  good  has 
been  done.  We  feel  that  the  condition  of  our 
country  is  not  improved,  that  her  prospects 
are  even  worse,  because  her  people  have  less 
hope.  Many  of  those  who  were  most  active 
in  administering  to  the  relief  of  their  neigh- 
bours, have  fallen  victims  to  exertions  of  mind 
and  body  beyond  their  capability  to  sustain. 
Others  have  withdrawn  from  the  work,  in  des- 
pair of  effecting  any.good.  The  pressure  of 
private  affairs,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  pecuni- 
ary difficulty,  has  forced  others  to  discontinue 
their  efforts.  Thus,  voluntary  exertions  have 
almost  ceased,  and  even  for  the  administration 
of  the  legal  relief,  paid  agents  are  necessary 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

The  calamity  fell  first  on  the  lowest  class, 
especially  the  labouring  population  of  the  South 
and  West.  In  losing  their  crop  of  potatoes, 
they  lost  all,  and  sunk  at  once  into  helpless 
and  hopeless  pauperism.  The  small  farmers 
still  preserved  hope.  With  great  exertions, 
and  submitting  in  many  cases  to  extreme  pri- 
vations, they  again  cropped  their  ground.  A 
second  failure  of  the  potatoes  pauperized  these 
also.  Then  came  the  increased  poor-rates, 
heaviest  in  those  districts  which  were  least 
able  to  bear  them  ;  weighing  down  many  who 
without  this  last  burden  might  have  stood  their 
ground;  alarming  all  by  the  unaccustomed 
pressure  of  an  undefined  taxation  ;  and  greatly- 
reducing  the  small  amount  of  capital  applica- 
ble to  the  employment  of  labour.  The  landed 
proprietor,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rates,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  much  useful 
work  undone,  thus  lessening  the  number  of 
labourers  employed.  In  many  cases,  his  chief 
effort  has  been  to  diminish  the  population  by  a 
frightful  system  of  wholesale  evictions,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  a  tenantry,  who  under  happier 
circumstances  would  have  been  a  source  of 
wealth,  but  whom  his  inability  to  employ,  after 
the  failure  of  the  potato,  had  converted  into  a 
heavy  burden.  Despair  of  succeeding  at  home 
has  driven  and  is  still  driving  vast  numbers  of 


the  most  industrious  of  the  middle  class'  to 
transfer  their  energy,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  to  other  countries,  which 
offer  a  freer  scope  for  exertiun.  The  paupers 
are  merely  kept  alive,  either  in  the  crowded 
work-houses,  or,  in  alarming  numbers,  depend- 
ing on  out-door  relief;  but  their  health  is  not 
maintained.  Their  physical  strength  is  weak- 
ened ;  their  mental  capacity  is  lowered  ;  their 
moral  character  is  degraded.  They  are  hope- 
less themselves  ;  and  they  offer  no  hope  to 
their  country,  except  in  the  prospect,  so  abhor- 
rent to  humanity  and  Christian  feeling,  of  their 
gradual  extinction  by  death.  Many  families 
are  now  suffering  extreme  distress,  who,  three 
years  since,  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  administered  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  around  them.  Thus  we  have 
seen  the  flood  of  pauperism  widening  more  and 
more,  engulphing  one  class  after  another,  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher  in  its  effects  on  society, 
until  it  threatens,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts, 
to  swallow  up  all  ranks  and  all  classes  within 
its  fatal  vortex. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  much  land  lying  waste 
which  was  formerly  cultivated,  while  the 
strength  of  the  country  is  standing  by  idle, 
anxiously  asking  for  work,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  wages  ;  but  finding  no  one  to 
employ  them,  because  the  owners  of  the  ground 
have  not  the  money  to  pay  them, — and  the 
dread  of  undefined  taxation,  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future,  prevent  others  from  taking 
the  land  on  lease. 

Residing  as  we  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
large  cities,  or  in  the  comparatively  prosper- 
ous districts  of  the  East  and  North,  we  see 
little  more  of  the  extreme  distress  of  our  coun- 
trymen than  the  people  of  England.  But  we 
find  our  poor  rates  increase^  by  the  influx  of 
country  paupers  ;  we  see  them  begging  in  our 
streets;  we  witness  the  effects  of  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  means  of  the  country  in  the 
diminution  of  its  trade;  our  constant  intercourse 
with  various  parts  of  Ireland  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  progress  of  de'stitution,  and  the 
question  involuntarily  arises,  "  When  and  how 
is  the  end  to  come?"  To  trust  to  the  poor 
law  and  do  nothing — to  wait  until  pauperism 
is  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  paupers — 
is  to  wait  until  the  country  is  stripped  of  her 
strength  by  the  loss  of  her  people.  To  con- 
vert Ireland  into  one  large  Union  is  to  bind 
the  living  to  the  dead. 

In  alluding  to  the  course  pursued  by  us  in 
the  administration  of  our  trust,  our  object  is  to 
show  the  extensive  intercourse  we  have  had 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  us  of  forming  a  correct  opi- 
nion of  its  present  state,  and  of  the  means  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  its  improvement.  The 
propriety  of  making  such  a  statement  of  our 
views  has  on  several  occasions  been  urged 
upon  us,  but  we  have  hitherto  been  unwilling 
to  obtrude  ourselves  on  the  public  attention. 
Our  conviction  of  the  urgency  of  the  present 
crisis  must  plead  our  apology — a  crisis  which 
affects  not  Ireland  alone,  but  the  whole  empire. 
Paupers  from  our  western  districts  crowd  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  as  they  do  those  of  Ire- 
land, and  are  even  now  depressing  their 
labouring  population  by  an  undue  competition. 
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The  distress  moves  onward  day  by  day,  and 
unless  checked  in  time,  threatens  ultimately  to 
involve  both  countries  in  one  common  cala- 
mity. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  chief  ground  of 
hope,  the  main  source  of  improvement,  is  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the 
surest  means  of  effecting  this  object  is  by  af- 
fording security  to  the  cultivator.    That  this 
security  does  not  generally  exist  in  Ireland  is 
admitted.    On  this  point  there  is  scarcely  a 
second  opinion  among  thinking  men  in  this 
country.    The  laws  which  regulate  the  title 
to,  and  the  conveyance  of  land,  require  to  be 
changed,  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  Ireedom  to 
its  sale  and  transfer — so  as  to  pass  those  es 
tates,  whose  proprietors  are  irretrievably  ruin- 
ed, into  oiher  hands — and  to  enable  those  who 
are  partially  encumbered  to  free  themselves 
from  their  difficulties,  by  disposing  of  part  of 
their  landed  property.    Until  this  be  effected; 
until  the  soil  of  Ireland  be  held  by  a  clear  and 
marketable  title  ;  until  the  owners  be  enabled 
to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  property 
without  the  ruinous  delays  and  the  heavy  costs 
which  now  prevent  them  ;  until  the  creditors 
of  a  landowner  have  those  facilities  for  enforc- 
ing payment  of  their  debts  by  the  sale  of  his 
property,  to  which  justice  entitles  them ;  we 
are  convinced,  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
thus  publicly  to  state  our  decided  conviction, 
that  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Ireland  can  raise 
itself  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  degradation. 
The  potato  may  grow  again,  and  by  its  assist- 
ance our  country  may  be  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  its  difficulties  ; 
but  without  those  changes  in  the  laws  relating 
to  the  tenure  and  conveyance  of  land,  which 
shall  open  a  free  scope  for  the  employment  of 
its  capital  and  its  industry,  and  give  ample 
security  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  can- 
not hope  for  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

An  enormous  expenditure  of  money  has 
failed  to  relieve  us.  It  could  not  do  so  unless 
free  scope  were  opened  to  the  energies  of  the 
country.  The  partial  remedies  which  have 
been  applied  have  served  but  to  tighten  the  net 
which  trammels  the  exertions  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  population.  Measures  of  a  much  more 
decided  character  are  necessary  to  produce 
any  permanently  useful  effect.  The  situation 
of  the  country  is  daily  becoming  worse.  There 
is  no  lime  to  lose,  if  those  now  suffering 
are  to  be  saved.  Money  must  still  be  advanc- 
ed for  temporary  purposes,  during  the  interval 
which  will  elapse  before  efficient  measures  can 
be  brought  into  general  and  active  operation. 
But  our  paramount  want  is  not  money;  it  is 
the  removal  of  those  legal  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  capital  of  Ireland  from  being  ap- 
plied to  I  he  improved  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and 
thus  supporting  its  poor  by  the  wages  of  honest 
and  useful  labour. 

We  believe  these  views  to  be  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  sound  policy,  and  therefore  essential 
to  the  social  regeneration  of  our  country  ;  but 
we  do  not  propose  them  as  a  panacea  for  all 
her  evils.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ntiempt  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  designs  of  the  Most  High  ;  but 
we  may  without  presumption  regard  the  mys- 
terious dispensation  with  which  we  have  been 


visited,  in  the  blight  of  the  potato,  as  a  means 
permitted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  exhibit 
more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  our  social 
condition.  The  momentous  events  which  have 
been  passing  around  us,  have  drawn  public 
attention  to  some  of  those  evils  which  have 
long  weighed  down  the  energies  of  our  popu- 
lation ;  and  hence  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  this  awful  visitation  may,  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  be  over-ruled  for  good  ;  and  that  the 
darkness  which  now  surrounds  us  may  be  but 
the  prelude  to  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
on  our  suffering  country.  But  whilst  advert- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  legislative  and  social 
changes,  may  it  ever  be  reverently  borne  in 
mind  that  all  human  means  will  be  unavailing 
without  the  blessing  of  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Relief  Association 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 

Joseph  Bkwley,  )  0      .  • 
t  n       >  secretaries. 

Jonathan  Fiji,  ^ 

Dublin,  8th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1849. 

Note. — The  foregoing  address  was  drawn  up  before 
we  were  aware  of  the  proposed  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  facilitating  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates; 
but  was  held  over  in  order  that  it  should  obtain  the 
consideration  of  the  country  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times." 

(Continued  from  page  293  ) 

Edward  Browne,  of  Cork,  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  good  natural  parts,  and  busi- 
ness habits,  became  overwhelmed  in  tempor  I 
calamities,  and  failed  to  meet  his  engagements. 
Afflictions  of  various  kinds  were  meted  out  to 
him,  his  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  him,  his 
father,  from  whom  he  had  received  assurance 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  died  suddenly,  leaving 
him  no  provision  in  his  will.  All  these  close 
trials  came  upon  him,  he  did  believe,  because 
he  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  call  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  to  exercise  the  gift  allotted  him 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  great  sinful- 
ness in  his  wilful  and  long  continued  disobedi- 
ence, he  wrote  thus  : 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  great 
infelicity  for  men  to  be  doing  their  own  things, 
and  neglecting  the  things  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  laid  down  his  lile  and  suffered  his  most 
precious  blood  to  be  spill,  thai  he  might  redeem 
poor  mortals  from  these  corruptible  objects. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  just  in  him,  and  I  believe 
very  merciful  too,  to  sweep  all  these  things 
away  from  me,  that  so  I  might  trust  in  no- 
thing but  the  living  God.  There  were  divers 
testimonies  delivered  in  a  prophetic  manner  in 
our  meeting  at  Sunderland,  which  seized  my 
spirit  with  a  sense  of  i heir  belonging  to  me. 
Oh,  how  signal  and  remarkable  have  been  the 
Lord's  merciful  dealings  and  visitations  towards 
me  a  poor  creature,  not  worthy  of  the  least  of 
his  mercies  and  truth  !  Neither  time  nor 
paper  could  contain  a  relation  thereof;  but  this 
I  shall  notice,  that  John  Turner,  signified  in 
Samuel  Maude's  parlour,  I  being  there  with 
some  few  Friends  after  meeting,  that  the  Lord 
would  require  of  some  there  to  bear  a  public 


testimony  to  his  Name  and  truth  ;  and  that  if 
I  obedience  were  not  yielded  thereto,  severe 
judgments  would  be  inflicted  on  them,  and  it 
would  go  near  to  cost  them  the  natural  life. 
John  Appleton,  Joseph  Fotheringham  and 
Mary  Hutchinson  also,  did  all  at  sundry  times 
declare,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  that  ihere 
was  a  person  in  that  meeting  whom  the  Lord 
called  to  come  forth  and  promulgate  his  bless- 
ed Truth,  and  that  if  obedience  were  yielded, 
a  blessing  should  follow  upon  all  his  concerns  ; 
otherwise,  losses  upon  losses,  disappointments 
upon  disappointments,  confusion  and  desolation 
should  fall  upon  him,  and  all  that  he  look  in 
hand  should  be  blasted  ;  and  out  of  the  meet- 
ing they  gave  me  to  understand  that  their  con- 
cern related  to  me,  and  that  I  was  the  man!'" 
After  narrating  some  other  warnings  receiv- 
ed  by  him,  Edward  adds,  "  How  often  has  his 
Word  been  as  a  flame  of  fire  in  my  bosom, 
and  through  the  awe  and  dread  thereof,  every 
joint  has  been  made  to  tremble,  and  though 
his  message  was  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 
yet  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth,  ihrough  my  too 
great  modesty  and  delicacy,  doubling  I  should 
not  deliver  it  sufficiently  methodically  and  ele- 
gant ;  but  alas,  this  was  my  weakness  and  sin, 
for  had  1  dwelt  low  and  empty  enough,  he 
would  have  been  as  an  overflowing  fountain  ; 
and  had  I  kept  close  to  an  inward,  waiting,  de- 
pending frame  of  mind  upon  the  Lord,  he  that 
brought  to  the  birih,  would  have  animated 
with  wisdom,  strength,  and  courage  to  bring 
forth." 

Then,  in  a  sense  of  his  affliction  and  the  sad 
state  into  which  he  had  brought  himself  spi- 
ritually, he  adds,  "  I  pray  God  to  sanctify  this 
bitter  cup  he  has  given  me  to  drink  of,  and 
teach  me  obedience  by  the  things  which  I  suf- 
fer ;  and  if  my  poor  immortal  soul  be  but  sav- 
ed in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  no  matter  what  is 
lost  in  this  momentary  life.  O  !  eternity, 
eternity  !  that  it  may  henceforth  be  all  my  care 
and  concern  to  be  provided  for  thee  !  Oh, 
how  tremendous  are  the  thoughts  of  thy  never 
ending  existence  to  those  who  are  launching 
out  of  time,  I  know  not  but  into  miseries  that 
will  run  parallel  with  thy  boundless  duration, 
and  be  endless  as  thyself!  0  gracious  God  ! 
whatever  I  suffer  here,  spare  me  hen  afier ! 
Oh  giant  me  reconciliation  ihrough  the  death 
of  thy  Son,  and  save  me  by  his  lile,  and  lake 
me  to  thy  infinite  mercy."  Four  months  after 
writing  this,  he  died,  being  about  40  years  of 
age.  There  appears  litlle  cause  to  doubt  that 
his  exercises,  and  distress  of  mind,  as  respects 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  condition,  preyed 
upon  his  health  and  shortened  his  sojourn  on 
earih. 

Let  us  return  now  to  David  Ferris,  who, 
after  rebelling  for  twenty  years  against  the 
Divine  call  to  the  ministry,  at  last  yielded  obe- 
dience to  the  requi rings  of  duty.  Comfort 
Hoag  and  Elizabeth  Dean  from  New  England, 
in  ihe  year  1765,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  and,  when  that  was  over,  the 
meetings  generally  in  these  pans.  David  Fer- 
ris accompanied  them,  and  Comfort  was  dip- 
ped into  sympathy  with  him,  and  felt  from 
meeting  to  meeting  that  he  was  called  on  to 
speak.  "  David,  why  didst  thou  not  preach 
to-day  ?"  she  asked  him,  after  one  of  the  meet- 


THE  FRIEND. 


ings.    He  smiled  and  put  by  the  question. 
The  next  day  she  again  addressed  him  in  the 
smne  words.    He  endeavourd  to  get  off' with- 
out replying,  hut  she  told  him  it  was  useless  to 
endeavour  to  evade  it ;  she  was  assured  he 
ought  to  have  spoken,  and  his  disobedience 
had  almost  prevented  her  service.    David  then 
conlessed  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  been 
unfaithful  in  this  respect  to  apprehended  duty. 
Comfort,  after  expressing  her  wonder  at  the 
depth  of  Divine  kindness  still  manifest  towards 
one  so  long  in   rebellion,  administered  such 
counsel  and  advice  on  the  subject  as  she  was 
furnished  with  from  the  Source  of  true  wis- 
dom.   The  nc xt  day  they  were  again  at  meet 
ing.    Once  more  a  call  for  obedience  was  made 
to  David.    He  says  :  "  I  again  felt  a  concern 
to  speak  to  the  people;  but  endeavoured  to 
evade  it.    A  man  of  some  note  was  sitting  be- 
fore me,  and  this  increased  my  reluctance  to 
speak.    I  supposed  he  would  not  be  present  at 
the  next  meeting;  and  then  I  would  obey  the 
call  of  the  Lord  to  that  service.    Thus  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  an  hour.    At  length,  my 
Divine  Master,  the  great  Master  Builder,  thus- 
addressed  me,  *  Why  dost  thou  still  delay  ; 
desiring  to  be  excused  until  a  more  convenient 
season  ?    There  never  will  be  a  better  time 
than  this  ;  I  have  waited  on  thee  above  twenty 
years  ;  I  have  clearly  made  known  to  thee  my 
will ;  so  that  all  occasion  of  doubt  has  been 
removed  ;  yet  thou  hast  refused  to  submit,  un- 
til thy  day  is  far  spent;  and  if  thou  dust  not 
speedily  comply  with  my  commands,  it  will  be 
too  late  ;  thy  opportunity  will  be  lost.'    I  then 
clearly  saw  that  if  1  were  forsaken,  and  left  to 
myself,  the  consequence  would  be  death  and 
darkness  forever!    At  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
pit  that  yawned  for  me,  if  I  continued  in  dis- 
obedience, my  body  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf;  and  my  soul  was  humbled  within  me! 
Then  I  said,  '  Lord  !  hgre  am  I ;  make  of  me 
what  thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be  ;  leave  me 
not  in  displeasure,  I  beseech  thee.'    All  my 
power  lo  resist  was  then  suspended ;  I  forgot 
the  great  man  that  had  been  in  my  way  ;  and 
was  raised  on  my  feel,  I  hardly  knew  how, 
and  expressed,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner, 
what  was  on  my  mind.    When  I  had  taken 
my  seat,  Comfort  Hoag  rose,  and  had  an  open, 
favourable  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  assem- 
bly.   After  meeting  she  told  me  that,  during 
the  time  we  had  sat  in  silence,  her  whole  con- 
cern was  on  my  account ;  thai  her  anxiety  for 
my  deliverance  from  that  bondage  was  such, 
that  she  was  willing  to  offer  up  her  natural 
life  to  the  Lord,  if  it  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
me  forth  in  the  ministry  ;  and  that,  on  making 
the  offering,  I  rose  to  speak.    On  which  her 
anxiety  for  me  was  removed,  and  her  mind 
filled  with  concern  for  the  people  present. 

"At  that  time  I  was  made  a  real  Quaker; 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  trembling  be- 
fore ihe  Lord.  Under  a  sense  of  so  great  and 
merciful  a  deliverance,  I  saw  and  felt  ample 
cause  for  it.  It  was  with  me  as  with  Israel  of 
old,  when  the  Lord  caused  their  captivity  lo 
return;  saying  he  would  build  them  as  at  the 
first,  and  they  should  fear  and  tremble  for  all 
his  goodness,  and  for  all  the  prosperity  he 
would  procure  for  them.  My  soul  rejoiced  in 
the  Lord,  and  I  magnified  his  excellent  name, 


who  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  glory  and  renown 
forever. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  wonderful,  that  I  should 
thus  be  lifted  out  of  this  horrible  pit  of  my  own 
digging  ;  and  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  love 
and  mercy  of  my  heavenly  Benefactor,  that  I 
was  filled  with  thankfulness  and  praise ;  at- 
tended with  a  desire  that,  in  future,  I  might 
diligently  watch  and  wait  for  the  pointing  of 
his  holy  finger,  lo  every  service  he  might  be 
pleased  to  allot  me;  that  so  no  opportunity 
might  be  lost  of  manifesting  my  gratitude,  by 
obedience  to  his  will.  My  feelings  were  like 
those  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been  long  in 
bonds,  and  was  set  at  liberty." 

David  Ferris  was,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  Friends,  useful  in  the  ministry,  hi.- 
Gospel  labours  sound  and  edifying,  and  tend- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righte- 
ousness.    Yet  they  believed  his  long  utifaiih 
fulness,  had  stunted  his  growth  in  his  gift,  and 
caused  him  to  go  in  measure  halting  al  the 
days  of  his  life.    In  reference  to  this  he  says, 
"  Having  so  long  rebelled,  I  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that  I  should  be  so  useful  as  I  might 
have  been,  had  1  rendered  early  obedience  lo 
the  heavenly  call.    However,  it  appeared  ne- 
cessary, if  little  were  committed  to  my  care, 
to  be  faithful  to  that  lillle."    He  had  some 
closely  proving  dispensations  to  pass  through. 
At  one  long  extended  period  he  had  no  con- 
cern to  labour  in  the  ministry,  and  he  who  had 
refused  to  do  the  Lord's  work  when  called  to 
it,  found  all  ability  for  service  taken  away. 
He  thought,  and  his  Friends  thought,  ihe  gift 
had  been  withdrawn.    It  was,  however,  the 
will  of  his  Lord,  once  more  to  restore  it,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  appears  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  walk  in  humility  and  faithfulness. 
Hs  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
and  in  those  for  discipline  was  of  good  service. 
He  did  not  allow  his  temporal  affairs  lo  keep 
him  from  his  meetings,  shutting  up  his  shop 
that  he  might  attend  there  on  week-days.  He 
was  religiously  concerned  to'  educate  his  chil- 
dren in  ihe  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  plainness.    He  was  hospitable 
to  his  friends,  and  charitable  lo  the  poor.  He 
was  tried  with  bodily  weakness  and  frequent 
sickness  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  lile, 
under  which  he  was  preserved  in  much  pa- 
tience.   His  mind  in  the  prospect  of  eternity, 
appeared  tranquil  and  trustful,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  say,  "  All  is  well."    His  Master  was 
with  him  in  his  sufferings ;  and  at  one  time 
when  he  had  been  silting  in  silence  with  some 
Friends  who  had  gathered  by  his  bed,  he  was 
strengthened  in  the  fresh  feeling  of  life  lo  ex- 
claim, "  To  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."    Thus  sustained  and   supported,  his 
close  was  in  peace.    His  death  took  place, 
Twelfth  month  5th,  1779,  he  being  72  years 
of  age. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Friend  who  seemed  to 
have  most  place  in  stirring  up  David  Ferris  to 
obedience,  was  Comfort  Hoag,  afterwards  well 
known  as  Comfort  Collins.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  1711  ;  came  forth  in  the 
ministry  at  an  early  age,  and  continued 
faithfully  labouring  in  the  gfft  committed  (o 
her  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.  About 
the  year  1760  she  laid  a  prospect  of  a  religious 
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visit  to  England  before  her  Friends,  and  was 
set  at  liberty  lo  perform  it,  having  Sarah  Bar- 
ney, of  Nantucket,  for  a  companion.  They 
took  passage,  and  the  vessel  sailed  with  them. 
After  they  had  been  some  lime  at  sea,  Com- 
fort found  that  the  concern  which  had  drawn 
her  to  leave  her  home  comforts  and  her  home 
friends,  was  taken  away  ;  and  a  belief  was 
impressed  on  her  mind,  that  she  should  not  be 
taken  to  England.  She  told  her  companion, 
that  the  will,  had  been  taken  for  the  deed  and 
that  she  was  released.  "How  is  that,"  said 
Sarah,  "  we  are  on  our  way."  "No  matter," 
Comfort  added,  "  keep  this  lo  thyself,  and  we 
shall  see."  Soon  afterwards  the  vessel  was 
found  lo  have  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  captain 
not  deeming  it  safe  to  proceed,  returned.  So 
our  dedicated  Friend  was  restored  in  peace  to 
her  family,  and  never  found  it  required  of  her 
lo  cross  the  ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Managers  report, -That  the  school  was  opened 
in  the  Fifth  month  last,  under  the  charge  of  the  offi- 
cers whose  appointment  was  mentioned  in  our  list 
Report.  The  number  of  students  during  the  summer 
term  was  twenty,  and  during  the  winter  term  thirty- 
six.  The  term  which  has  just  commenced,  opens 
with  forty-seven  students.  Although  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  now  on  our  list  are  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
student  has  been  entered  whose  admission  would  not 
have  been  desirable  at  any  former  period,  yet  as  the 
number  has  now  nearly  reached  that  point  beyond 
which  it  will  not  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  extend  it,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Managers  stfcl  more  to  restrict  admis- 
sions, until  all  the  students  shall  be  members,  or  shall 
have  been  carefully  educated  in  our  religious  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Managers  report  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  maintained  with 
little  resort  to  penalties  of  any  kind;  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  attachment  and  respect  for  the 
officers  has  been  no  less  obvious  than  a  cordial  and 
harmonious  intercourse  between  themselves. 

The  school  has,  as  heretofore,  been  djvided  into 
three  departments, — the  English,  Classical,  and  Ma- 
thematical. Those  students  who  were  not  prepared 
to  enter  the  junior  class,  were  arranged  in  such  num- 
bers of  introductory  classes  as  were  found  convenient, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  winter  term, 
that  a  senior  class,  of  two  students,  was  formed.  The 
experience  of  the  two  terms  conforms  to  that  of  for- 
mer years,  proving  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  encounter,  is  that  of  a  suitable  clas- 
sification arising  from  the  want  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools.  The  subdivision  of 
classes  which  the  unequal  preparation  of  the  students 
renders  unavoidable,  greatly  increases  the  labour  of 
teaching,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  out  any  set- 
tled plan  of  organization.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  have  existed  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree, the  amount  of  study,  and  the  real  progress  of  the 
pupils,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  all  the  depart- 
ments, great  pains  have  been  taken  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  a  good  education,  by  thorough  drilling  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  being  younger  than  the  average  of  former 
years,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  remain  long 
enough  at  the  Institution  to  go  through  the  full  course, 
will  satisfactorily  exemplify  the  advantages  of  tho- 
rough, patient,  and  systematic  instruction,  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  scholarship. 

The  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Principal 
and  Teachers,  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  heretofore  pursued.  In  the  classical  de- 
partment, the  adoption  of  improved  methods  ot  instruc- 
tion, by  which  the  student  almost  necessarily  becomes 
familar  with  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
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and  the  structure  of  the  languages,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  Greek  prose  compositions,  "com- 
bining the  advantages  of  frequent  repetition,  with 
critical  distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  words  and  idi- 
oms," have  contributed  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  and  added  to  the  value  of  this  department  of 
study  as  a  course  of  mental  training. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  has  been  steadily 
directed  to  the  formation  of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  lower,  before  proceeding  to  the  higher 
■branches  ;  subjecting  the  students  to  such  rigid  ex- 
amination on  the  black-board  as  to  elicit  the  actual 
state  of  his  knowledge  ;  rendering  him  familiar  with 
the  several  steps  in  his  process,  and  habituating  him 
to  the  accurate  expression  of  them.  The  labour  in 
this  department  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  adequate  preliminary  instruction. 

In  the  English  department,  the  deficiencies  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  pupils  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Principal  to  devote  much  time  to  elementary 
subjects.  English  grammar  and  elocution  have  been 
efficiently  taught.  The  thorough  instruction  given  in 
the  former  study,  is  stated  by  the  classical  teacher,  to 
have  much  facilitated  his  labours,  while  the  important 
subject  of  elocution  has  never  been  more  effectively 
taught  at  our  school.  History,  rhetoric,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  have  occu- 
pied portions  of  the  time  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  in  the  department.  The  study  of  chemistry 
has  been  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  classical 
teacher;  and  lectures  on  this  important  branch,  and 
on  that  of  natural  philosophy,  have  been  delivered  by 
that  officer  and  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  respective- 
ly on  alternate  weeks,  and  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
school. 

The  Managers  have  sincerely  desired  that  the 
school  may  be  conducted  with  a  steady  aim  to  the 
promotion  of  an  attachment  and  conformity  of  life  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 
Regarding  this  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tution, they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  view.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  students 
has  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Principal. 
Portions  of  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  after  the  morn- 
ing meal,  and  again  before  retiring  at  night.  On 
First-days,  an  hour  before  meeting  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  scripture  lessons,  prepared  by  a  former 
Principal,  which  are  recited  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
these  exercises  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  few 
remarks  illustrating  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or 
elucidating  the  text,  by  a  reference  to  the  habits  of 
eastern  nations,  or  the  climate  and  geography  of  those 
countries.  On  First-day  evenings,  selections  from  the 
approved  writings  of  Friends  are  read,  and  other  inci- 
dental opportunities  are  used  to  enforce  and  explain 
our  Christian  principles.  The  Managers  believe  that 
on  these  occasions  an  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  that 
they  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  a  lasting  interest 
in  our  religious  Society. 

The  Managers  would  not  do  justice  to  their  own 
feelings,  did  they  not  acknowledge  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  Friend  who  so  usefully  fills  the  station  of 
Matron.  In  addition  to  the  judicious  and  efficient 
management  of  the  household,  her  social  and  ma- 
ternal intercourse  with  the  students,  and  untir- 
ing effort  to  promote  alike  their  comfort  and  their 
morn!  improvement,  have  given  her  an  influence 
which  has  been  constantly  directed  to  promote  the 
true  interests  of  the  Institution. 

Additional  aid  having  been  found  necessary  in  pro- 
viding for  the  family  and  keeping  the  accounts,  Louis 
C.  Hunt  was  appointed  steward,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  Tenth  month  last. 

The  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  water  being  much 
worn,  and  inefficient,  a  new  pump  and  iron  water 
wheel  have  been  put  up,  by  which  a  full  supply  has 
been  secured.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
substitution  of  anthracite  coal  for  wood,  throughout 
the  establishment,  with  a  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
pense and  greater  security  to  the  building.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  furniture  was  necessarily  renewed, 
much  of  it  having  been  disposed  of  when  the  school 
closed,  and  other  articles  having  been  worn  out.  The 
cost  of  these  and  other  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character,  have  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and 
gratuitous  instruction.    It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  part 


of  the  income  of  this  fund  may  in  future  be  devoted  | 
to  the  free  instruction  of  young  men.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  students  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this  endow- 
ment, it  is  the  design  of  the  Managers  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  who  are  believed  to  be 
influenced  by  correct  principles,  and  whose  deportment 
may  promote  the  discipline  of  the  Institution,  giving 
a  preference  to  persons  possessing  qualities  fitting 
them  for  teachers,  and  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  that  occupation. 

The  Managers  have  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
their  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Paul  W.  New- 
hall,  who  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and  very  use- 
ful member  of  their  Board. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Friends  to  Relieve 
the  Indigent  Coloured  Persons. 

In  the  Second  month  of  last  year,  a  meeting 
of  Friends  was  convened  in  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  meeling-house  on  Mulberry  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiarly  destitute  condition  of  the  colour- 
ed people  in  the  south-vveslern  portion  of  our 
city,  at  that  time,  and  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  relief  could  be  afforded  them.  It 
being  concluded  to  apply  to  Friends  generally 
in  the  city,  for  the  funds  necessary  to  extend 
aid  to  those  who  were  in  immediate  want, 
committees  were  appointed  to  solicit  and  collect 
subscriptions,  and  the  undersigned,  together 
with  the  late  Paul  W.  Newhall,  were  author- 
ized to  appropriate  the  money  which  might  be 
collected,  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  existing- 
distress,  and  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
donors. 

The  collecting  committees  entered  at  once 
upon  their  duty,  and  the  subscriptions,  amount- 
ing to  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
eighteen  cents,  were  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Scattergood,  who  consented  to  act  as 
Treasurer. 

Finding  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  des- 
titute and  suffering  population  which  it  was 
intended  to  aid,  was  daily  resorting  to  the 
Moyamensing  Soup-House  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  food,  and  that  the  funds  of  that  in- 
stitution were  nearly  exhausted,  the  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  appropriate  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  continue  an  adequate  supply  of  soup 
and  bread  to  the  applicants ;  and  accordingly 
three  hundred  dollars  were,  at  different  times, 
expended  for  this  purpose  ;  by  which  means 
the  house  was  kept  open  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  severely  sold  weather,  and 
many  hundreds  daily  fed  with  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet,  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  they  could  have  been  in  any  other  way. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  many  cases  of  suf- 
fering arising  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather 
and  the  want  of  fuel,  sixty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents  were  laid  out  for  coal,  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  forty-eight  cents  for  wood, 
which  being  deposited  at  the  Moyamensing 
House  of  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
careful  person,  were  given  out  in  small  quan- 
tities, to  those  who  were  found  to  be  destitute 
of  other  means  for  procuring  warmth. 

Cotton  and  woollen  flannel,  and  some  other 
substantial  fabrics  were   purchased   by  the 


|  committee,  and  made  up  into  suitable  garments, 
part  by  the  Sewing  Circles  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Districts,  and  part  by  the  poor  women 
at  the  Moral  Reform  House  ;  the  latter  being 
paid  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  work, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  defray  great  part  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  that  Institution  in  their 
behalf.  In  this  way,  one  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  sixty-one  cents  were  expended,  and 
some  hundred  garments  obtained,  which  were 
used  to  clothe  the  sick,  and  others,  who  in 
many  cases  were  found  nearly  naked. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sick  who  were  in  want 
of  proper  articles  of  diet,  twenty-five  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  oatmeal, 
rice,  and  groceries,  which  were  distributed 
either  by  the  committee  themselves,  or  by  be- 
nevolent females  visiting  in  the  abodes  of  dis- 
ease and  wretchedness.  Finding  many  chil- 
dren who  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  want 
of  shoes,  as  well  as  other  clothing,  a  supply  of 
different  sizes  was  obtained  at  an  expense  of 
thirty-six  dollars  thirty-nine  cents.  These 
were  carefully  dispensed  by  the  young  women 
Friends  who  had  established  a  school  for  the 
most  neglected  and  degraded  class  of  coloured 
children,  and  which  was  located  at  that  time  in 
Bedford  street.  The  children  resorting  there 
were,  during  the  cold  weather,  fed  at  noon  with 
soup  and  bread  from  the  soup-house. — This  un- 
pretending seminary  is,  we  think,  effecting  no 
small  amount  of  good  :  the  efforts  of  the  Teach- 
ers and  Overseers  to  enforce  habits  of  obedi- 
ence and  order,  as  well  as  lo  impart  know- 
ledge, and  instil  the  precepts  of  religion,  have 
not  been  without  gratifying  success  in  many 
instances. 

Twenty-five  dollars  were  handed  to  the 
managers  of  the  Moral  Reform,  towards  en- 
abling them  to  keep  that  excellent  institution 
in  operation. 

As  the  cold  weather  gassed  away,  and  work 
could  be  obtained  by  the  poor,  the  necessity 
for  distributing  supplies  to  them  ceased,  and 
by  the  latter  end  of  the  Third  month  we  stop- 
ped giving,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  $350  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

As  the  Moral  Reform,  so  far  as  its  resources 
will  allow,  receives  individuals  at  all  times 
into  its  family  from  the  most  destitute  and  de- 
graded of  the  coloured  population,  furnishing 
them  with  employment,  restraining  them  from 
their  vicious  habits,  and  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  into  respectable  families 
as  domestics,  and  as  its  means  are  very  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  fifty 
dollars  were  given  to  the  managers  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

The  severe  and  protracted  cold  weather  of 
last,  winter  caused  much  suffering  among  the 
class  for  whose  relief  the  money  raised  was 
designed.  The  applications  at  the  Moyamen- 
sing Soup-House  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  former  period,  as  many  as  two  thousand 
having  been  supplied  with  soup  in  one  day.  It 
however  did  not  require  any  of  the  money  at 
our  disposal.  Fuel  being  greatly  needed,  sev- 
enty-five dollars  were  expended  for  coal,  which 
being  deposited  at  the  House  of  Industry,  was 
sold  lo  the  poor  at  two  cents  a  peck  ;  the  mo- 
ney thus  obtained  was  again  invested  in  coal, 
and  thus  39  tons  were  distributed,  and  during 
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the  severity  of  the  winter  about  two  hundred 
families  were  furnished  wilh  sufficient  to  make 
them  comparatively  comfortable.  This  mode 
of  supplying  the  poor  with  fuel,  we  think,  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  There  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  cannot  obtain  the  l'  or  2 
cents  required  for  a  daily  supply,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  many  finding  this  trifle 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  article  of  essential 
value,  are  induced  to  spend  it  in  this  way, 
rather  than  for  the  liquid  poison  pressed 
upon  them  at  the  dram-shops. 

If,  in  addition  to  fuel,  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life  were  furnished  at  a  small  advance 
on  the  wholesale  prices,  at  a  store  established 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  believed  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  intemperance  would  be  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  many,  who  now  obtain  spirituous 
liquor  at  the  same  shops  where  they  go  for 
provisions,  fuel,  &c. 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  dry  goods,  and  making 
them  into  garments  ;  twenty-five  dollars  for 
boys'  shoes,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  oat- 
meal, rice,  and  groceries,  all  of  which  articles 
were  distributed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
those  provided  the  winter  before.  The  balance 
of  eighty  dollars  twenty-one  cents  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Moral  Reform. 


Money  collected,  - 
Paid  :— 
Wood,  - 
Coal, 

Soup  and  bread, 
Clothing, 
Groceries,  &c, 
Shoes,  - 
Moral  Reform, 

Printing, 
Discount  on  note, 


$965  18 


$  37  68 
137  37 
300  00 
216  41 
50  00 
61  39 
155  21 


$958  06 

3  12 

4  00 


$965  18 


In  thus  rendering  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  duty  confided  to  us  has  been  per- 
formed, we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  say, 
that  although  the  amount  of  money  expended 
was  comparatively  small,  yet  the  benefit  re 
stilting  from  it  was  great :  hundreds  were 
relieved  from  the  severe  suffering  of  cold  and 
hunger,  for  whom  at  the  lime  there  appeared 
no  other  means  of  succour  ;  and  the  bounty 
thus  conveyed  through  our  hands,  cheered  the 
hearts  and  awakened  the  gratitude  of  many 
who  seemed  ready  to  perish. 

Charles  Evans, 
William  Thomas, 
M.  C.  Cope. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  4th,  1849. 


cause  is  the  appearance  in  immense  swarms, 
of  a  large  fly,  which  attacks  and  kills  the  tree 
insect.  This  may  seem  a  strange  statement, 
but  it  is,  as  we  are  assured  by  men  of  veracity, 
strictly  true. 


The  Pine  Tree  Insect. — Some  weeks  since, 
says  the  Wilmington  Chronicle,  we  mention- 
ed that  the  insect  which  was  so  destructive  last 
year  to  the  pine  trees  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country  had  re-commenced  opera- 
tions with  the  warm  weather.  We  have  re- 
cently, to  our  very  great  satisfaction,  been 
informed  that  the  snow  of  the  middle  of  last 
month  had  the  effect,  as  is  supposed,  of  check- 
ing the  evil  in  a  great  degree,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  cause,  will,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  arrest  it  altogether.    This  other 
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THE  STORMS  OF  LIFE. 

"Thus  far,"— The  Almighty  said— 

"  Peace  !  Be  still!" 
"Here,  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid;" 

It  is  my  will. 
And  the  storm  and  waves  obeyed, 

And  the  sea. 
Like  a  conquered  host,  dismayed, 

Gave  up  the  victory. 

And  silenced  was  the  ocean's  might, 

And  the  wind, 
On  wings  of  zephyr  took  its  flight, 

Leaving  behind 
A  calm  on  the  troubled  breast 

Of  the  mighty  deep; 
As  gentle  as  the  quiet  rest, 

Of  an  infant's  sleep. 

So,  when  the  storms  of  life  are  waking 

Sorrows  in  the  breast ; 
And  billows  o'er  our  bark  are  breaking, 

Without  rest ; 
Let  Faith  then  guide  us,  as  the  star 

Of  Hope  did  them, 
Who  sought  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 

In  Bethlehem. 

For  yet  the  same  omniscient  Power, 

And  helping  arm, 
Can  save  us,  when  the  tempests  lower, 

And  still  the  storm 
When  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Life. 

Yielding  our  will, 
His,  shall  be,  to  bid  the  weary  strife, 

Cease,  and  Be  still. 

Thornton. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1849. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting  for  discipline 
commenced  on  Second-day,  the  28th  ult.,  and 
closed  on  Sixth-day,  the  1st  instant.  The 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on 
the  Seventh-day  preceding.  We  intend  here- 
after giving  the  usual  particulars. 


The  address  from  the  Relief  Association  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  (see  page 
299,)  was  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  accompa- 
nied with  the  following  note  : 

"Dublin,  11th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1849. 
"  The  Secretaries  of  the  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  forward  herewith  to 
the  Editor  of '  The  Friend,'  with  their  kind 
regards,  a  copy  of  an  address  to  the  public  at 
large  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  has 
been  just  issued  by  their  committee,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  interesting  to  their  kind 
Friends  in  America." 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  for  the  information  of 
some  of  our  readers,  to  mention,  that  the  seve- 
ral sums  mentioned  in  the  address  being  in 
sterling  money,  the  same  multiplied  by  five 
will  nearly  give  the  value  in  dollars. 

The  following  taken  from  recent  papers, 


will  serve  to  corroborate  the  sad  picture  given 
by  our  Friends,  of  destitution  and  distress  in 
that  interesting  but  afflicted  island  : 

"  Ireland — State  of  the  Country. — The  ap- 
proaching  Summer  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  horror  and  misery  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  Disease  is  cutting  away  the  population 
at  a  rate  not  easily  estimated;  and  the  people, 
under  the  pressure  of  their  wretchedness,  are 
fast  degenerating  into  brutality.  The  poor 
are  buried  by  stealth,  uncoffined,  and  at  night. 
Parents  bury  their  children  in  gardens  and  by- 
places,  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  death,  '  in  order 
that  their  miserable  pittance  of  meal  might  not 
be  stopped.'  The  dogs  are  turning  into  beasts 
of  prey  ;  and  we  heard  a  few  days  since  of  a 
dog  horrifying  a  parcel  of  men  assembled  at  a 
smith's  forge,  by  rushins  among  them  with 
the  head  of  a  child  in  its  mouth,  which,  no 
doubt,  it  had  scraped  out  of  its  shallow,  hasty 
grave. — Kerry  Post,  1th. 

"  We  have  been  unable  to  read  through 
some  of  the  paragraphs  published  under  the 
heading  '  State  of  Ireland.''  The  first  item  on 
the  list  is — we  can  scarcely  write  it — the  car- 
rion food,  we  should  rather  say  the  carrion 
poison — of  a  horse  that  died  of  fever  being  de- 
voured by  the  hungry  creatures  in  the  madness 
of  famine — delirium.  Of  course  they  died. 
Then  comes  a  case,  though  less  revolting, 
more  heart-rending.  The  brother  leaves  home 
for  a  coffin  to  cover  the  remains  of  his  dead 
brother;  on  his  way  back,  at  three  miles  dis- 
tance, he  faints  under  his  burden  and  expires. 
The  two  brothers  were  buried  together. 

"  Coming  down  along  the  catalogue  we  meet 
the  Kenmare  tragedy.  In  that  instance  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  had  been 
lately  discharged  from  the  workhouse.  Six  of 
them  perished  on  the  public  roads  on  the  way 
home.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  these  facts. 
These  isolated  wails  of  death  that  reach  the 
public  ear,  are  but  the  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  In  the  remote  villages — among  the 
mountains  where  the  poor  had  made  their 
homes — how  many  hundreds  perish,  whose 
death  agonies  no  eye  but  that  of  Heaven  sees 
— whose  fate  the  recording  angel  alone  writes 
in  the  judgment  book  of  the  Almighty. — Free- 
man's Journal,  \2th. 

"  Emigration  from  Ireland. — Within  the 
last  few  days  several  first  class  sailing  packets 
moved  off  from  the  Custom-house  quay  for 
New  York,  with  the  full  number  of  passen- 
gers ;  and  while  we  now  write,  there  are  three 
or  four  more  taking  in  luggage  and  receiving 
on  board  detachments  of  the  rural  population, 
all  of  whom  are  eager  in  their  flight  from  this 
country.  Last  year  and  the  year  before,  the 
class  of  emigrants  that  proceeded  to  America 
was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  cottiers, 
agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics,  whose 
passage  had  been  provided  by  their  landlords. 
Few  of  the  farmer  or  the  shopkeeper  grades, 
although  alarmed  at  the  speed  of  destitution 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  resolved 
to  fly  with  the  remnant  of  fheir  industry, 
which  they  still  retained,  and  hoping  for  betier 
times,  they  braved  the  calamity  for  anoiher 
year ;  but  now  and  for  the  last  two  months  of 
April  and  March,  a  most  important  change  has 
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been  introduced  in  the  rapid  flight  of  emigrants 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States. 

"The  last  packet  ship  that  left  the  Dublin 
port  for  New  York  was  the  iEolus.  Every 
berth  in  the  first  cabin  of  the  iEolus  was  occu- 
pied, and  had  there  been  space  for  the  accom- 
modation of  as  many  more  as  had  been  there 
provided  for,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
filling  it  with  occupants  of  highly  respectable 
classes.  The  passengers  in  the  first  cabin 
comprised  men  of  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions, shop-keepers,  graziers  and  farmers, 
who  hitherto  maintained  very  important  posi- 
tions in  the  localities  in  which  they  lived. 
The  second  cabin  was  occupied  by  about  one 
hundred  persons,  many  of  whom,  from  their 
own  merits  and  acquirements  and  the  society 
in  which  they  were  entitled  to  move,  were  in 
no  respect  less  respectable  than  the  parties  in 
first  cabin.  Those  carried  with  them  letters 
of  credit  and  bills  of  exchange  on  New  York 
to  a  very  considerable  amount.  The  steerage 
passengers  were  composed  of  farmers,  who  had 
about  thirty  acres  of  land  and  under;  shop- 
keepers on  a  small  scale,  in  provincial  towns  ; 
mechanics  of  various  handicrafts,  and  agricul- 
tural labourers." — Evening  Post,  lOlk. 


Children  who  are  nearly  all  the  time  in 
the  street,  contract  an  inveterate  dislike  to  con- 
finement, either  for  the  purpose  of  learning  or 
labouring.  Almost  any  kind  of  business  by 
Avhich  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  can  be 
had,  whether  bejrging,  peddling,  or  carrying 
penny  papers,  will  be  preferred  to  steady  work 
in  doors.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  it 
is  an  act  of  charity  to  give  money  to  these 
systematic  street  beggars.  They  find  it  easier 
to  make  their  dollar  a  day  by  sauntering  from 
house  to  house,  than  by  useful  labour.  In 
very  cold  inclement  weather  there  is  more 
reason  in  yielding  to  those  feelings  which  re- 
strain us  from  letting  a  possible  sulTerer  leave 
the  door  without  something  to  feed  or  clothe 
him.  But  the  increase  of  persons  who  get  a 
livelihood  without  producing  any  thing  valua- 
ble, warns  us  of  the  need  of  reflection  upon  this 
subject,  whether  we  are  not  encouraging  vice 
and  indolence,  and  preparing  them  to  be  pests 
of  society,  rather  than  performing  a  Christian 
duly. 

The  facts  recited  in  the  extract  from  the 
Boston  Atlas,  show  the  disposition  that  pre- 
vails among  that  class,  both  the  children  of 
natives  and  of  foreigners. 

"Juvenile  Vagrancy  and  Delinquency. — 
We  had  occasion  last  winter  to  notice  with 
commendation  the  opening  of  a  Room,  at  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  exposed  and  neglected  children.  They 
were  lo  be  provided  with  whatever  they  might 
need,  upon  the  condition  of  their  gains  to 
school.  We  are  sorry  lo  hear  that  this  was  a 
fearful  stumbling-block.  The  children  did  not 
and  would  not  come.  The  test  may  be  applied 
to  hundreds  of  cases.  Tho  children  and  their 
parents  would  turn  awav  from  any  one,  let  his 
offers  be  as  liberal  as  possible,  who  should  in- 
sist upon  their  attending  school.  There  is  no 
remedy  except  in  an  enlightened,  judicious, 
and  firm  system  of  public  and  private  charity. 


Our  good  feelings  have  been  imposed  upon 
and  trifled  with  long  enough.  Let  the  follow- 
ing facts  also  be  attentively  and  generally 
considered.  It  appears  that,  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Employ- 
ment Society  had  in  charge  seventy-two  boys 
of  foreign  parentage.  All  of  them  were  ex- 
ceedingly destitute,  themselves  and  friends 
living  mostly  upon  charity.  Good  homes  were 
offered  ihem  in  the  country,  where  they  would 
be  educated  to  usefulness.  Only  thirteen 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  these  benefits. 
They  prelerred  begging  and  idleness  to  com- 
fort and  industry  ;  ignorance  and  brutality  to 
education  and  refinement.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  only  seventeen  destitute  American  boys, 
seven  were  provided  for,  they  constituting 
nearly  all  it  was  proper  then  to  send  away." 
— Boston  Atlas. 

The  Annual  Association  of  Women  Friends, 
for  the  Relief  of  Sick.  Children  in  the  Sum- 
mer Season,  lake  this  method  of  informing 
Parents  of  the  more  respectable  of  the  pooier 
class,  who  may  have  children  suffering  from 
the  Summer  Complaint,  by  a  residence  in 
crowded,  ill  ventilated  courts  and  alleys,  that 
they  are  now  prepared  to  receive  applications, 
and  will  furnish  gratuitously,  tickets  lor  excur- 
sions, either  by  railroad  or  steamboat-  In 
extreme  cases,  if  prelerred,  board  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  procured  for  mothers,  with  their 
sick  infants,  free  of  expense. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  subjoined  acting  Com- 
mittee : 

Rebecca  Collins,  129  Filbert  street. 
Mary  R.  Stroud,  491  Arch  street. 
Lydia  H.  Remington,  192  N.  Sixth  street. 
Hannah  S.  Garrigues,  181  N.  Seventh  st. 
Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  117  Race  street. 
Hannah  Maule,  148  Arch  street. 
Hannah  G.  Smith,  229  N.  Ninth  street. 
L)dia  Shipley,  140  S.  Tenth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  street. 
To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  benevolent 
work,  the  following  Physicians  have  kindly 
consented,  viz. : 

Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  73  S.  Twelfth  street. 

"   R.  Randolph,  234  Filbert  street. 

"   W.  D.  Stroud,  222  N.  Eleventh  street. 

"  G.  VV.  Patierson,  Northern  Dispensary, 
No.  1  Spring  Garden  street. 

"  J.  VV.  Ash,  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  41 
S.  Fifth  street. 

"  E.  R.  Mayer,  128  Arch  street. 

"  L.  S.  Somers,  256  N.  Front  street. 

"   J.  Musgrave,  142  Pine  street. 

"  T|  S.  Reed,  147  Christiau  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Battcy,  agent,  Starksboro',  Vt., 
for  Earl  Hallock,  82,  vol.  21,  and  for  Moses  Hunting- 
ton, Benjamin  Macoinbor,  Joshua  F.  Mcadcr,  Gabriel 
Guindon,  Benj.  Tuber,  James  M.  Hoag,  Geo.  Hark- 
ness,  Jarvis  Hoag,  and  Moses  Gove,  each  §2,  vol.  22, 
for  II.  N.  Hall,  SI,  to  52,  vol.  22,  and  for  Nathan  C. 
Gove,  S2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  23. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bcttle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Bills, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 


nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street; 
John  Elliott,  No.  252  Spruce  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thington. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Adelphi  School 
for  Coloured  Girls;  also  an  Assistant  in  the 
Infant  department  of  the  same  school,  both  to 
commence  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  rlext. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  Cadhury, 
No.  9  Franklin  street;  James  Kile,  No.  129 
Walnut  street;  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  No.  145 
Franklin  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  of  Fifth  month, 
1849,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Starksboro',  Vt., 
Joseph  D.  H.  Uattev,  son  of  Ezra  and  the  late  Han- 
nah H.  Battey,  to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Jarvis  and 
Susanna  Hoag. 


Died,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Third  mo.  10th,  Rachel 
Price,  wife  of  John  Price,  in  the  OOlh  year  of  her 
age,  after  a  lingering  illness  which  she  bore  with 
much  Christian  fortitude.  Though  her  loss  is  keenly 
felt  by  her  family  and  near  relatives,  they  are  not 
without  a  hope  that  their  loss  is  her  everlasting  gain. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Ava,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on  13th  of 

Fifth  month  lasl,  Stanton  Fanning,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Western  Monthly  Meeting, 
Le  Ray  Quarterly  Meeting — He  became  a  member  of 
our  religious  Society  from  convincement,  and  always 
maintained  a  consistent  and  steady  adherence  to  its 
ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies.  For  many  years 
he  occupied  the  responsible  station  of  overseer,  which 
he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends. —  In  his 
neighbourhood  he  was  highly  esteemed,  where,  as  a 
peacemaker,  he  was  very  useful.  -  During  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  expressed  his  abiding  trust  in  that  almighty 
Arm  upon  which  he  had  leaned  for  support  and  direc- 
tion in  health;  and  his  entire  resignation  lo  Divine 
disposal,  whether  to  he  again  raised  from  a  bed  of 
sickness,  or  to  be  removed  from  works  to  rewards  — 
In  their  bereavement,  his  family  and  friends  have  the 
consoling  assurance,  that  his  day's  work  having  kept 
pace  with  the  day,  he  has  been  admitted  to  join  that 
company  whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  2nd 

inst.,  Sarah  S.  Johnson,  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Johnson  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyaes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

To  . 

"Stepney  Causeway,  First  mo.  17th,  1801.* 

"  On  reading  my  dear  's  letter,  how 

did  my  heart  ache  for  the  situation  of  some, 
and  feel  thankful  that  others  were  mercifully 
preserved  :  how  complicated  the  emotions  of 
my  soul ;  but  I  centred  here,  even  in  reflections 
like  these — '  Thine  arm  is  omnipotent,  oh 
Lord.  Thou  art  also  the  omnipresent  and 
omniscient  God.  Thou  knowest  the  depths  of 
Satan,  Thou  Vilt  keep  those  that  look  to 
Thee  ;  Thou  wilt  save  them  ;  yea,  Thou  wilt 
keep  them,  both  small  and  great,  '  as  the  apple 
of  thine  eye.'  Thou  wilt  magnify  thy  power, 
for  Thou  wilt  not  give  thy  glory  to  another, 
nor  thy  praise  to  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
Through  thy  goodness  and  thy  Truth,  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  those 
that°love  and  fear  Thee ;  blessed  forever  be 
thy  name.' 

"  It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  dear  

is  so  strengthened  and  favoured  in  his  allot- 
ment ;  and  oh  that  many  more  may  be  raised 
up,  in  this  day,  to  the  fulfilling  the  promise 
abundantly,  I  will  put  saviours,  or  watchmen, 
upon  thy  walls,  who  shall  never  hold  their 
peace,  day  nor  night.  Through  the  varied 
scenes  that  are  to  be  witnessed,  they  shall  not 
be  at  rest  or  at  ease.  The  serpent  that  be- 
guiled Eve  is  beguiling  very  many  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus :  well 
is  it  for  those  who  keep  their  habitations  in 
this  unchangeable,  ever  blessed  Truth  ;  for  no 
enchantment  or  divination  shall  prevail  against 
such  ;  and  though  others  may,  for  want  of 
watchful  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all- 
sufficiency,  wander  in  their  imagination,  and 
look  for  what  they  may  call  a  higher  and 
more  glorious  dispensation,  they  never  will 
come  at  it :  they  may  strain  their  eyes,  as  it 
were,  even  until  they  become  blind,  and  so 


stumble  at  noon-day,  as  if  it  were  night,  but 
God  hath  revealed  the  last  dispensation  in  the 
Gospel  of  His  dear  Son.  Oh,  may  this  Gos- 
pel, this  one  eternal  power  unto  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men,  be  more  and  more  spread 
and  illustrated  in  the  world,  according  to  His 
holy  will  and  purpose,  saith  my  soul  ;  that  so 
as  it  relates  to  the  general,  as  the  sun  that 
riseth  in  the  east,  and  shineth  from  one  part 
under  heaven,  even  unto  the  other  part  under 
heaven,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  may 
be.  His  coming  may  be,  at  whose  name  or 
power,  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  so  with  individuals  who  singly  eye 
the  light  in  them,  that  it  comes  to  shine  more 
and  more,  until  the  whole  man  is  full  of  light ; 
until  all  is  brought  into  holy  conformity,  and 
leavened  into  the  Divine  nature. 

"  Yesterday  my  dear  companion  came  with 
me  here  ;  we  had  reached  her  habitation  the 
night  before,  having  been  travelling  about  seven 
months.  We  have  returned  to  comfortable 
homes  in  our  different  allotments  in  life ;  she 
to  her  worthy  husband",  and  I  to  my  dear  mo- 
ther, &c.  No  time  was  lost  that  I  know  of. 
I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  yet  am  not 
sensible  of  a  redundancy  oi  heavenly  g^od  ; 
far  from  it ;  neither  do  I  wish  for  this,  believ- 
ing it  is  in  Divine  wisdom  otherwise  ordered. 
Thou  art  very  kind  in  thy  manifested  care 
respecting  thy  S.  L.,  as  it  relates  to  settling  in 
life.  I  look  upon  changing  my  condition  for 
a  married  life,  as  very  important ;  and  think  I 
should  not  venture  to  do  so,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  it  was  clearly  in  Divine  wis- 
dom for  me  :  with  this  clearness,  I  apprehend 
we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  the  person  or 
place,  but  rather  to  be  assured  fully  in  these 
points." 


To 


*  Written  about  the  time  that  many  seceded  from 
"  Friends"  in  Ireland. 


"  Wcllingham,  near  Lewes,  1818. 

"Never  admit  a  thought  that  it  will 
do  for  thee  to  pass  along  as  others  do,  in  a 
line  of  mediocrity,  and  so  get  to  rest  and  peace 
at  last,  without  the  exposure  which  is  the  lot 
of  some  for  the  Truth  s  sake ;  rather  say  in 
thy  heart,  '  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 
to  do?'  so  will  the  dispensations  of  a  gracious 
Creator  be  abundantly  blessed  to  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  escape  that  state  of  cloudiness  and 
insensibility,  which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes 
the  soul  which  is  not  given  up  to  the  service 
of  our  great  Master.  Clearness  of  vision  is 
mercifully  granted  to  all  those  with  whom,  in 
early  life,  obedience  keeps  pace  with  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
are  the  certain  portion  of  all  those  who  do  not 
cast  up  a  way  for  themselves,  nor  limit  the 


Holy  One  of  Israel  ;  but  who,  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  follew  a  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  thus 
that  we  come  to  experience  the  rough  places 
to  be  made  smooth,  and  the  crooked  paths 
straight ;  yea,  that  we  arc  taught  to  sit  down 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  having  fellowship  with 
all  the  faithful  seed,  even  as  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob:  in  this  kingdom  is  found 
joy,  gladness,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
melody  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  all  our  suffer- 
ings are  more  than  compensated,  because  this 
is  the  joy  which  no  man,  nor  any  number  of 
men,  nor  devils,  can  possibly  take  from  us. 
This  is  the  sense  of  that  everlasting  kindness 
with  which  Divine  Goodness  hath  mercy  upon 
His  chosen,  for  He  saith,  '  For  a  small  mo- 
ment have  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  but  with 
everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee.' 

"  I  speak  of  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom, 
as  revealed  and  granted  in  this  life,  but  I  speak 
not  as  being  myself  full  and  abounding  at  pre- 
sent, yet  as  being  content  in  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  who  best  knows  when  and 
how  to  dispense  the  riches  of  His  grace.  Oh  ! 
that  mine  eye  may  be  ever  turned  to  Him,  and 
my  dependence  only  on  His  arm  of  salva- 
tion." 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"  Southgate  Green,  Second  mo.  11th,  1819. 

"  Many,  very  many  have  been  my 
sore  conflicts  of  mind,  since  we  took  leave  of 
thee,  my  dear  sister,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
have  been  thine;  but  if,  in  all  these  things,  we 
become  '  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
who  hath  loved  us,  and  given  Himself  for  us,' 
tribulation  will  but  more  intimately  unite  us 
with  Himself;  giving  us  to  discover,  with  in- 
creased clearness,  that  state  which  is  altoge- 
ther the  workmanship  of  God,  even  the  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem  which  cometh  down 
from  Him  out  of  heaven,  and  which  is  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
Some  near  and  dear  to  thee  and  to  me,  have, 
through  suffering,  become  already  prepared, 
and  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord;  when 
we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  same  consum- 
mate felicity,  when  our  poor  souls  are  left  in 
darkness  and  distress,  let  us  wait  on  Him  who 
hideth  His  face,  whose  glory  is  veiled  as  in  an 
impenetrable  cloud  ;  let  us  importune  Him  with 
unutterable  sighs.  Oh  !  surely  we  shall  hard- 
ly be  cast  off  forever !  Is  not  He,  to  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look,  a  Friend  to 
the  needy  in  their  distress?  Ah!  my  dear 
sister,  none,  whose  experience  has  not  been 
alike  painful,  can  form  any  just  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  my  poor  mind,  even  now  ;  but  to 
whom  shall  we  go  in  our  trouble,  save  unto 
Him  who  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life? 
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These  feelings,  so  repugnant  to  our  nature, 
may  be  a  necessary  ordeal,  to  prepare  the 
vessel,  as  a  channel  through  which  the  holy 
oil  flows.  Oh  !  my  soul,  have  patience.  I 
would  not,  however,  have  thee  suppose  that  thy 
poor  friend  has  not  known  other  and  more 
joyous  moments  in  this  place ;  yes,  my  sister, 
I  have  fell  the  power  in  dominion  in  my  soul ; 
I  have  witnessed  the  reigning  of  the  immortal 
seed,  when  waiting  upon  God.  At  one  time 
in  particular,  in  solemn  silence,  I  could  say, 
my  Beloved  '  cometh  leaping  upon  the  moun- 
tains, skipping  upon  the  hills;'  He  made  haste 
to  help  me  ;  there  was  no  obstruction  suffered 
to  prevail — I  was  mercifully  favoured  to  see 
Him,  the  Lord  my  God,  sitting  upon  his  throne : 
I  knew  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  taken 
unto  Him  His  kingdom,  and  my  heart  sang 
Halleluia.  Oh  !  do  thou  ask  for  me,  that  I 
may  be  as  willing  to  suffer  as  to  rejoice,  when 
such  is  the  mind  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  that 
His  own  works  may  yet  praise  Him,  in,  by, 
and  through  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  North  American  &,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Fifth  month 
(May),  1849. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  month 
was  59  degrees,  which  is  about  four  degrees 
below  the  average  of  the  month  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  coldest  May  for  59  years,  ac- 
cording to  Pierce's  record,  was  in  1790,  when 
the  mean  of  the  month  was  56  degrees  only  ; 
the  warmest  was  in  1802  and  1826,  when  the 
mean  was  71  deg.  of  Fahrenheit. 

On  23  days  of  the  past  month  a  northerly 
wind  prevailed,  veering  from  due  N.  to  N.  E. 
and  N.  VV.  This  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds  is  not  usual  so  late  in  the  season,  and 
is  probably  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
floating  ice  which  is  now  making  its  way  down 
our  Atlantic  coast  in  vast  fields.  A  few  warm 
days  in  spring  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  along  the  Atlantic  slope  consi- 
derably above  the  temperature  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ocean  ;  the  superincumbent  air,  also, 
has  its  temperature  changed  in  an  equal  or 
greater  degree,  and  becoming  thus  lighter,  it 
is  compelled  to  give  place  to  that  which  is 
colder  and  heavier,  from  the  adjacent  ocean, 
or  other  cold  region  ;  for  air  is  governed  by 
the  same  law  as  other  fluids,  the  heavier, 
(when  the  law  of  gravity  is  left  free  to  act) 
always  taking  the  lower  place. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  few  days  of  clear 
warm  weather  in  early  spring,  must  always, 
in  the  Atlantic  portion  of  these  States,  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Bast  or  Northerly  wind,  lasting 
usually  from  5  to  10  days,  or,  till  the;  surface 
of  the  earth  becomes  again  considerably  cool- 
ed. Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and 
the  ocean  i.s  therefore  slow  in  charming  its 
temperature ;  hence  we  frequently  witness, 
even  during  the  early  month  of  summer,  the 
sudden  springing  up  of  a  N.  15.  wind,  after 
one  or  more  very  warm  days.  Ordinarily, 
however,  by  the  Fifth  month,  the  ocean  in 
this  latitude  is  not  so  much  colder  than  the 
earth,  as  greatly  to  influence  the  course  of  the 


wind  ;  yet,  any  cause  which  should  operate  to 
keep  its  temperature  greatly  below  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  neighbouring  land,  would  neces- 
sarily prolong  this  influence;  and  such  cause 
we  have  seen  in  the  extended  fields  of  floating 
ice  lately  encountered,  north  and  east  of  us,  by 
passing  ships. 

Vegetation  in  arid  about  the  city,  is  back- 
ward ;  our  hardy  native  grapes,  the  Isabella 
and  Alexander,  under  a  fair  exposure,  usually 
blossom  by  this  time — they  now  appear  to  lack 
ten  or  fourteen  days  for  this  process.  The 
wheat  and  grass  crops  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  promise  to  be  unusually  heavy.  Corn 
requires  more  heat,  and  is  backward. 

Frequent  rains  have  occurred  during  the 
month,  but  neither  snow  nor  ice  have,  I  believe, 
been  seen  near  the  city.  A  short  but  rather 
severe  tempest  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  during  which  a  Balsam  Poplar  (Populus 
Balsamifera),  in  Logan  Square,  was  struck  by 
lightning  near  its  top ;  the  fluid  passed  down  a 
main  branch  to  the  trunk,  thence  down  the 
trunk  to  within  five  feet  of  the  ground,  where 
it  appears  to  have  left  the  tree.  The  bolt 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  N.  E.,  and  in 
its  course  to '-have  passed  over  dwellings  in 
Vine  street  about  as  elevated  as  the  tree,  and 
not  much  more  than  100  feet  from'it.  Its 
track  on  the  tree  is  marked  by  a  continued 
broad  excoriation,  with  occasional  deep  fissures 
and  clefts  made  by  throwing  off  large  splinters 
of  solid  wood.  The  tree  seems  wonderfully  to 
have  resisted  the  fearful  shock,  its  verdure  ap- 
pearing perfect  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  at  8£,  six  or 
eight  distinct  white  bands  or  clouds,  nearly- 
stationary,  were  apparent,  extending  across 
the  heavens  from  north  to  south,  and  seeming 
to  rest  upon  an  undefined  dark  cloud  or  haze, 
occupying  either  pole,  at  the  horizon.  The 
bands  were  from  two  to  three  degrees  appa- 
rent diameter,  nearly  equally  distant  from  each 
other,  viz. :  from  12  to  15  degrees  in  the  ze- 
nith, and  thus  divided  into  equal  sections  near- 
ly the  whole  visible  heavens.  They  appeared 
to  have  a  slight  internal  motion,  and  to  vary 
in  density,  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  being 
frequently  seen  through  them.  This  was 
doubtless  a  Boreal  Aurora  in  one  of  its  many 
phases,  and  I  regret  that  circumstances  did 
not  favour  a  more  continued  and  careful  obser- 
vation. 

The  threatened  irruption  of  the  Mississippi 
river  near  New  Orleans  has  ta'ken  place,  and 
caused  great  loss  of  property  in  the  city  and 
neighbouring  country  ;  about  400  houses  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  with  water,  and  the  four 
principal  graveyards  to  be  overflowed.  Up  to 
our  last  dates,  all  efforts  to  repair  the  princi- 
pal "crevasse"  had  been  foiled,  and  the  water 
in  the  river  was  not  subsiding.  Floods  from 
the  same  cause,  but  less  disastrous,  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  1823  and  1831. 

The  brig  Hannah,  Capt.  Shaw,  sailed  from 
Newry,  county  of  Downs,  Ireland,  with  emi- 
grants, on  the  3d  of  April,  and  was  sunk  by 
floating  ice,  near  Newfoundland,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Nearly 
100  perished  with  cold  on  the  ice,  where  the 
passengers  and  crew  had  taken  refuge.  The 
remainder  were  taken  into  Quebec  by  pass- 


ing vessels,  in  great  destitution.  The  ship 
Ann  arrived  at.  Quebec  about  the  12th,  and 
reported  28  ships  in  the  ice.  On  the  25th  the 
survivors  of  the  emigrant  ship  Maria  were 
landed  at  Quebec  in  a  most  destitute  condition. 
The  Maria  was  from  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
was  lost  in  the  ice  ;  "  three  of  her  crew,  and 
nine  out  of  111  passengers,  only  were  saved." 
Several  other  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  many  lives  were  lost  with  them. 

The  cholera  has  continued  to  travel  on  with 
the  emigrant,  leaving  its  seeds  in  almost  every 
town  and  landing  place  by  the  way  ;  it  has 
reached  Chicago  on  the  north,  and  a  point  on 
the  Missouri  in  the  West,  80  miles  above  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  South  it  has  visited  the 
principal  places  in  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  ports 
from  Mobile  to  Vera  Cruz.  Thus,  a  pesti- 
lence, incautiously  admitted  into  New  Orleans 
a  few  months  ago,  has  already  destroyed  its 
thousands  ;  and  we  have  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that,  before  the  ensuing  hot  season 
has  passed,  it  will  have  numbered  more  vic- 
tims than  did  the  sword  in  our  late  ruthless 
war  of  conquest. 

In  enumerating  the  more  serious  calamities 
that  have  occurred  around  us  during  the  past 
month,  the  fire  at  St.  Louis,  by  which  a  con? 
siderable  number  of  lives  and  several  millions 
of  property  were  sacrificed  in  a  few  hours, 
should  not  be  omitted  ;  neither  the  sinking  of 
the  steamer  Empire,  on  the  Hudson,  by  which 
it  is  already  ascertained  that  more  than  twen- 
ty, embracing  fathers,  mothers,  and  children, 
were  instantly  overwhelmed. 

While  thus  an  over-ruling  Providence  has 
permitted  afflictions  to  befal  us  in  no  common 
degree,  neither  the  experience  cf  the  past  nor 
dread  of  the  future,  seems  to  have  humbled  or 
taught  us  wisdom.  The  month  has  teemed 
with  murder,  riot,  and  outrage ;  men,  bad  men, 
have  been  permitted  to  band  themselves  toge- 
ther for  crime,  and  waxing  bold  from  impu- 
nity and  numbers,  have,  in  our  own,  and  in  a 
neighbouring  Stale,*  for  days  or  weeks  in 
succession,  set  at  defiance  all  authority  !  Sure- 
ly these,  and  such  as  these,  whatever  they 
may  profess  with  their  lips,  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  Providence  who  superintends  all  the 
affairs  of  men,  directing  as  well  "  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness"  as  "the  des- 
truction that  wasteth  at  noon-day  ;"  they  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  One  who  is  able,  and 
"  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds." 

It  appears  from  our  record,  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  was  cool.  Thermometer  52  at 
sunrise,  and  rose  to  77,  with  a  strong  S.  wind 
at  2  p.  m. 

The  2d  and  3d  were  cool,  with  a  N.  W. 
wind.  Thermometer  48  at  sunrise  and  68  at 
2  p.  M. 

On  the  4th,  we  had  a  high  South  wind, 
which  by  2  p.  m.,  had  carried  the  mercury  up 
from  52  in  the  morning  to  78°.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  some  rain,  with  thunder  and 
sharp  lightning — one  charge  of  electric  fluid 
passing  through  a  tree  in  Logan  Square,  on 
its  way  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth. 


»  In  New  York  city,  and  on  the  Lehigh. 
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From  the  5th  to  the  12th  inclusive,  the  wind 
was  every  day  from  some  point  in  the  north, 
varying  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E. — for  a  few 
hours  only  it  was  East,  and  once  South.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  during  this  time  was 
from  42  to  68.  Fires  in  our  rooms,  with  win- 
ter clothing,  were  required  for  comfort  and 
safety.  The  heavens  were  mostly  overcast, 
and  some  rain  fell  on  3  days. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  was  still  cold,  and 
the  wind,  which  was  S.,  veered  to  the  S.  E.  in 
the  afternoon,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.    Thermometer  55  and  60. 

From  the  14th  to  the  19lh,  the  wind  was 
again  northerly,  twice  springing  up  for  a  few 
hours  at  the  S.  W.  The  mean  temperature 
ranged  from  55  on  the  14th,  to  63  on  the  19th. 
The  weather  was  mostly  clear,  but  windy. 

From  the  20th  to  the  23d,  inclusive,  we 
had  fine  clear  bland  weather,  with  a  S.  and  S. 
W.  wind.  The  mean  temperature  ranged 
from  67  on  the  20th,  to  f  4|  on  the  23d  ;  and 
the  mid-day  heat,  from  76  on  the  20th,  to  84 
on  the  23d.  These  few  days  of  summer  tem- 
perature induced  some  (in  other  respects  very 
prudent)  mothers  to  put  away  their  stoves, 
which,  two  days  after,  they  had  cause  to 
regret. 

On  the  24th  the  wind  was  at  the  north,  and 
remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  month,  varying 
only  4  or  5  points  to  the  E.  or  W.  On  4 
days  rain  fell,  and  the  remainder  were  cloudy. 
Range  of  thermometer  from  49  at  sunrise,  to 
64  at  2  p.,m.  ;  and  the  mean  (since  the  24th, 
which  was  69,)  has  varied  from  52^  on  the 
25th,  to  63|-  on  the  31st. 

We  have  put  down  17  days  as  clear,  and  7 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  7  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  for  the  month,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  was  4  inches. 

P.  S. 

Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1849. 


West-town  School  Report. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  report, — 

That  during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month, 
1848,  66  boys  and  60  girls  were  admitted,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  193,  viz.,  110  boys  and  83  girls. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  pu- 
pils during  the  year  ;  with  the  exception  of 
these,  and  a  few  cases  of  indisposition,  mostly 
slight,  the  family  has  been  favoured  with  good 
health.  Discipline  has  been  maintained,  the 
domestic  arrangements  judiciously  attended  to, 
and  general  order  and  harmony  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  Institution. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  re- 
gularly held  as  usual  on  First  and  Fifth-days. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  School  have 
heen  attended  as  heretofore  by  sub-committees 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  have  afforded 
in  general  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  frequently  read,  and 
portions  of  them,  and  Barclay's  Catechism  and 
Bevan's  View  committed  to  memory  ;  and  we 
believe  the  teachers  endeavour  to  fulfil  their 


important  duties  with  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenses, 
salaries,  wages,  and  incidental  charges,  have 
been  $16,974  60  cents,  and  for  repairs  and 
improvements,  $5S4  42  cents,  making  toge- 
ther, $17,559  02  cents.  The  amount  charged 
for  board  and  tuition,  is  $15,474  01  cent ;  the 
profits  on  merchandise,  and  receipts  from  other 
sources,  wore  $633  40  cents,  making  together, 
$16,107  41  cents,  and  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  school  department,  of  $1,450  97  cents. 
The  net  income  from  the  rent  of  the  farm  was 
$1,292  13  cents.  After  crediting  the  general 
account  with  this  sum,  there  remains  a  debit 
against  the  School  of  $159  48  cents. 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  boys'  gallery  and 
wash-house  have  been  thoroughly  refitted.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  family  use, 
which  was  much  needed,  has  been  obtained, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  kitchen  and  ad- 
jacent rooms,  is  found  to  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence. 

Several  other  improvements  have  been 
made,  most  of  which  have  been  furnished 
without  expense  to  the  Institution  ;  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  make  others,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  paid  for  in  like  manner. 

Upon  a  recent  examination  of  the  farm- 
house, the  roof  was  found  to  be  in  such  a 
decayed  condition,  as  to  preclude  the  probabi- 
lity of  repairing  it  to  any  advantage.  Much 
of  the  wood  work  throughout  the  building  is 
also  out  of  repair,  and  the  floor  of  the  piazza 
fronting  it  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  it  will  soon 
have  to  be  renewed.  The  building  is  old,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  exceedingly 
inconvenient, and  notcalculated  toaccommodate 
the  large  number  of  Friends  that  necessarily 
have  to  be  entertained  and  lodged  there.  The 
alterations  and  additions  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  answer  that  purpose,  would  involve 
an  expense  not  widely  differing  from  the  cost 
of  putting  up  a  new  building  adapted  to  the 
object  in  view.  The  old  barn  which  was  on 
the  property  at  the  time  it  was  purchased,  as 
well  as  the  wagon-house,  are  also  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  must -soon  be  tho- 
roughly repaired  or  replaced  by  others.  The 
cost  of  erecting  a  house  of  the  description  al- 
luded to,  is  estimated  at  $3,500,  and  a  barn 
with  carriage  and  wagon-house  attached,  might 
be  built  for  $2,500. 

If  the  means  could  be  obtained  to  make 
these -improvements,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  so  at  an  early  period,  as  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings  renders  them  scarcely 
tenantable. 

A  concern  is  cherished  by  the  Committee  to 
conduct  this  interesting  and  important  Institu- 
tion in  conformity  with  our  Christian  princi- 
ples and  testimonies; — they  acknowledge, 
however,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  enforce 
some  of  the  necessary  regulations  more  effec- 
tually, if  there  was  a  more  fervent  and  united 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  place 
their  children  at  the  School.  The  beneficial 
influence  which  we  believe  this  Seminary  has 
had  upon  the  children  of  our  Society,  should 
be  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  faithfully 
maintaining  it,  not  doubting  that  as  there  is  a 
humble  reliance  upon  him  who  has  hitherto 


blessed  the  efforts  of  those  concerned  in  its 
management,  the  everlasting  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  literary  improvement  of  many  of  the 
rising  generation,  will  still  continue  to  be  pro- 
moted by  it. 

It  being  the  usual  period  for  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  the  subject  is 
noticed  for  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee, 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  13th,  1849. 


A  Profligate  Youth. — A  pious  and  venera- 
ble father  had  a  vain  and  profligate  son  ;  often 
had  he  reasoned  and  expostulated  with  him, 
mingling  tenderness  with  advice,  and  tears 
with  remonstrance  ;  but  all  were  ineffectual. 
Bad  company  and  vicious  habits  rendered  the 
unhappy  yout  h  deaf  to  instructions.  At  length 
his  aged  parent  became  ill;  and  calling  his 
son  to  him,  entreated  him  with  his  dying 
breath  that  he  would  grant  him  one  small  fa- 
vour, the  promise  of  which  would  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  dissolving  nature.  It  was — that  his 
son  should  retire  to  his  chamber  at  least  half 
an  hour  every  day  for  some  months  after  his 
decease.  He  prescribed  no  particular  subject 
to  employ  his  thoughts,  but  left  that  to  him- 
self. 

The  youth  pledged  his  honour  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  ;  and  when  he  became  an 
orphan  punctually  performed  it.  At  first  he 
was  not  disposed  to  improve  the  minutes  of 
solitude  ;  but  various  reflections  arose  in  his 
mind;  his  conscience  awoke;  it  reproved  him 
for  having  slighted  a  parent  who  had  done  so 
much  for  his  welfare  ;  it  renewed  the  impres- 
sion of  his  dying  scene  ;  it  gradually  pointed 
him  to  a  Supreme  Being,  a  future  judgment, 
and  a  solemn  eternity.  God  was  pleased  to 
sanctify  these  solitary  moments,  and  to 
strengthen  his  convictions.  Retirement  effect- 
ed what  advice  could  not,  and  a  real  change 
look  place.  He  quitted  his  companions  and 
reformed  his  conduct;  virtue  and  piety  filled 
up  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  stamped  sincerity 
on  his  repentance, — to  say  all  in  a  word — he 
lived  and  died  a  Christian. 

Huge  Electrical  Machine. — At  the  United 
States  Rope  Walk,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  which 
by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  ; 
there  is  in  operation  a  huge  electrical  machine, 
which  by  the  motion  of  the  other  machinery, 
is  constantly  throwing  offits  sparks  and  shocks. 
The  principal  part  of  this  great  electrical  ma- 
chine, consists  of  an  immense  leather  driving 
band,  which  conveys  power  from  the  engine 
to  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  friction 
of  this  long  belt  over  the  pullies  produces  elec- 
tricity with  great  rapidity,  and  it  may  at  all 
times  be  collected  from  the  band  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means.  The  fingers  being  presented 
to  the  belt  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks  passes 
to  the  body  with  the  usual  prickling  sensations, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  glowing  as  if  with  fire. 
If  an  individual  is  isolated  by  standing  upon 
glass  and  presents  a  key  or  any  other  metallic 
substance  to  the  belt,  he  instantly  becomes 
charged  with  electricity,  communicating  and 
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receiving  shocks  by  touch  with  another  by- 
stander. Any  number  of  Leyden  jars  can 
quickly  be  charged  by  means  of  this  belt,  and 
a  shock  produced  which  would  kill  an  ox. 
As  the  belt  runs  in  the  upper  story  or  garret 
of  the  building,  it  is  seldom  noticed  by  visiters, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities. — 
Late  Paper. 


From  the  National  Era. 

THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

No  sickness  there, 
No  weary  wasting  of  the  frame  away, 
No  fearful  shrinking  from  the  midnight  air, 
No  dread  of  summer's  bright  and  fervid  ray  ! 

No  hidden  grief, 
No  wild  and  cheerless  vision  of  despair ; 
No  vain  petition  for  a  swift  relief, 
No  tearful  eye,  no  broken  heart,  are  there. 

Care  has  no  home 
Within  that  realm  of  ceaseless  praise  and  song — 
Its  tossing  billows  break  and  melt  in  foam, 
Far  from  the  mansions  of  the  spirit-throng. 

The  storm's  black  wing 
Is  never  spread  athwart  celestial  skies, 
Its  wailings  blend  not  with  the  voice  of  Spring, 
As  some  too  tender  floweret  fades  and  dies. 

No  night  distils 
Its  chilling  dews  upon  the  tender  frame: 
No  morn  is  needed  there !  the  light  which  fills 
The  land  of  glory,  from  its  Maker  came. 

No  parted  friends 
O'er  mournful  recollections  have  to  weep — 
No  bed  of  death  enduring  love  attends, 
To  watch  the  coming  of  a  pulseless  sleep  ! 

No  withered  flower 
Or  blasted  bud  celestial  gardens  know! 
No  scorching  bla  t,  or  fierce  descending  shower. 
Scatters  destruction  like  a  ruthless  foe. 

No  battle-word 
Startles  the  sacred  hosts  with  fear  and  dread  ! 
The  song  of  Peace,  Creation's  morning  heard, 
Is  sung  wherever  angel  footsteps  tread  ! 

Let  us  depart, 
If  home  like  this  await  the  weary  soul ! 
Look  up,  thou  stricken  one  !  thy  wounded  heart 
Shall  bleed  no  more  at  sorrow's  stern  control. 

With  Faith  our  guide, 
White-robed  and  innocent  to  tread  the  way, 
Why  fear  to  plunge  in  Jordan's  rolling  tide, 
And  find  the  haven  of  eternal  day. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  lust  century,  our 
late  valued  Friend  Joseph  VVhitall,  attending 
meetings  in  New  York  State,  met  and  travel- 
led in  company  with  Comfort  Collins.  She 
was  then  about  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
She  was  pure  in  her  gift,  and  remarkably 
green  and  lively  in  spirit.  Joseph  was  often 
deeply  tried  with  the  temptations  of  the  Evil 
one,  and  as  he  looked  on  this  aged  veteran  in 
the  Lamb's  army,  he  deemed  that  her  early 
spiritual  conflicts  had  been  attended  with  such 
success  that  she  was  now  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  earthly  things  and  released  from  temp- 
tation, lie  asked  her  if  it  were  so.  In  reply 
she  told  him,  she  found  it  as  needful  to  watch 


against  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  as  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  her  life. 

In  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  Christian 
circumspection,  humility,  and  watchfulness 
unto  prayer,  even  to  old  age,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing awful  narrative.  About  the  year  17^8 
a  valuable  minister  in  our  Society  had  a  son 
born  to  him.  The  child  grew  up,  but  refused 
to  be  instructed  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  He  became  vile  and  profligate, 
partaking  of  all  pollution  with  greediness,  and 
indulging  in  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  swear- 
ing. He  shook  off  all  the  restraints  of  religion, 
evinced  no  filial  love  and  respect,  but  seemed 
to  endeavour  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  ten- 
derly concerned  father.  Oftentimes  at  night, 
he  would  place  himself  under  the  window  of 
the  bedroom  of  his  parent,  and  there  with  aw- 
ful hardihood  would  mock  the  last  sermon  he 
had  heard  that  parent  deliver.  In  meeting  he 
was  sometimes  known  to  place  himself  where 
the  sun  shone,  and  with  a  piece  of  glass  cause 
a  reflection  of  the  light  to  fall  in  the  eyes  of 
his  father  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  public 
ministry.  Such  was  he  as  a  youth, — such  he 
continued  till  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 

He  was  at  this  last  mentioned  period  em- 
ployed on  the  sea,  and  being  accidentally 
knocked  overboard,  was  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing. In  this  moment  of  peril,  with  an  in- 
stant eternity  in  view,  he  was  favoured  to  feel 
that  conviction  for  the  sins  of  his  life,  which 
led  him  to  cry  mightily  unto  God.  He  cove- 
nanted m  sincerity,  that  if  delivered  from  the 
death  which  seemed  inevitable,  the  life  thus 
preserved  should  be  dedicated  unto  God  his 
Saviour.  His  prayer  was  heard, — a  means  of 
deliverance  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented, and  he  was  saved.  The  covenant  of 
his  hour  of  peril  was  not  forgotten;  he  with- 
drew from  a  seafaring  life,  entered  into  trade, 
prospered  in  business,  and  walking  in  humi- 
lity and  fear,  gave  evidence,  that  he  was  a 
sincere,  heart-changed  penitent.  He  soon  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  around 
him.  At  thirty-seven  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  forty 
years  acceptably  filled  that  station.  Soon  he 
was  acknowledged  an  elder,  but  held  not  that 
appointment  long,  as  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  was  shortly  after  committed  to 
him. 

As  a  minister,  he  was  often  favoured  re- 
markably to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
baptizing  them  into  tears  ; — and  when  drawn 
into  public  supplication,  he  was  awfully  solemn 
and  impressive.  He  was  naturally  eloquent, 
and  the  same  kind  of  fervid  feeling  which  ani- 
mated his  own  heart,  he  had  great  power  of 
awaking  in  others,  even  on  subjects  not  strict- 
ly religious.  Hesometiines  under  appointments 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  was  led  to  lay  the 
slate  of  the  poor  Africans  before  committees 
of  the  legislature,  ami  on  such  occasions  he 
was  remarkably  impressive.  In  unity  with 
the  church,  and  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  his  life  was  bright  and  pros- 
perous as  it  drew  towards  its  close.  At  eighty 
years  of  age,  mortal  eye  perceived  not,  but  that 
he  was  walking  in  peace,  humility,  and  cir- 
cumspection before  God.    Soon  after  that  pe- 


riod, however,  it  became  apparent,  that  spirit- 
ual weakness  was  creeping  over  him.  An 
attachment  for  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
returned ;  he  did  not  seek  with  true  earnest- 
ness to  his  dear  Saviour  for  strength  to  resist 
this  awful,  overwhelming,  and  soul-destroying 
propensity.  The  love  of  it  grew  upon  him,  he 
indulged  in  it  more  and  more,  till,  degraded 
and  debased,  the  Society  of  which  he  had  been 
an  ornament,  felt  itself  obliged  to  disown  him. 
He  was  not  left  without  deep  contrition  of  soul 
at  times,  in  a  feeling  of  which  he  gave  to  a 
Friend-the  substance  of  the  above  account. 
The  Friend  says,  "  I  visited  him  in  the  Fifth 
monih,  1826  ;  and,  as  in  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  we  behold  the  remains  of  great- 
ness and  grandeur ;  so  we  saw  in  him  the 
remains  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  traces  of  the 
King  of  heaven.  From  the  remarks  which  he 
made,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  things,  it  was 
evident  he  had  known  and  felt  the  power  of 
Truth  ;  but  the  sweet  savour  we  once  felt  in 
his  company  was  not  there ;  for  the  King  in 
His  beauty  had  fled.  His  case  powerfully 
suggests  the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  from 
youth  to  advanced  age,  even  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  He  died  the  1st  of  the  Second  month, 
1827,  aged  nearly  eighty-nine  years."* 

"  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
watch  !"  No  age,  no  situation  in  life  is  ex- 
empt from  the  necessity  of  watchfulness. 
Watch,  lest  the  enemy  of  your  souls,  in  the 
weakness  of  advanced  age  should  get  some 
advantage  over  you!  Watch,  lest  inward  or 
outward  temptations,  the  voice  of  friends  or 
enemies,  should  bring  a  cloud  over  your  under- 
standing, and  eclipse  the  brightness  of  your 
closing  day ! 

The  habits  of  evil  indulged  in  the  days  of 
youth,  may  come  back  in  our  hours  of  infir- 
mity, seeking  again  to  enthral  us, — undue  de- 
pendence upon  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
Friends  may  occasion  us  to  get  warmly  inter- 
ested in  that  which  is  not  of  the  Truth,  and 
we  may  without  close  watchfulness  suffer  in 
this  way  a  cloud  of  difficulty,  dimness,  and 
doubt  to  overshadow  us.  Various  causes  have 
indeed  sorrowfully  affected  the  closing  hours 
of  not  a  few,  who  have  loved  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  ihe  end  ;  their  strength  of  vision  and 
clearness  of  discernment  in  things  spiritual 
have  been  in  some  measure  lost,  and  the  com- 
fort of  a  joyful  faith  and  hope  have  not  been 
experienced  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  Lord 
is  the  strength,  the  preserver,  the  light,  the 
life  of  his  people,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
the  vigour  of  manhood,  the  weakness  and  frail- 
ties of  age.  If  we  lean  upon  him, — if  we  have 
our  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  his  light  will 
be  about  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  con- 
flicts, and  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death  itself,  his  arm  will  be  underneath  us,  and 
his  presence  will  secretly  comfort  us.  We 
shall  know  a  being  preserved  in  trustful  pa- 
tience through  every  baptism  allotted  to  pre- 
pare us  for  that  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 

Some  of  us  have  known  an  instance  of  one, 
who  by  Divine  Grace  was  reached  when  in  a 


*  For  a  more  extended  account  of  this  case,  see 
Supplement  to  the  Annual  Monitor  of  1834. 
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very  degraded,  moral,  and  mental  condition, 
and  who,  abiding  in  humble  faithfulness,  was 
raised  up  and  made  to  sit  as  it  were  with 
princes.  The  moral  nature  was  renovated, 
the  mental  enlarged  and  refined,  and  a  dispen- 
sation in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus  was  committed  to  him,  which  he  exer- 
cised to  (he  comfort  of  the  church.  After  a 
time  of  faithful,  humble  labour,  self  began  to 
get  up  in  him,  and  his  ministry  ran  into 
words.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  his  fall- 
ing away,  was  an  unwillingness  to  receive  the 
advice  of  the  elders  and  concerned  Friends, 
respecting  his  ministry.  With  a  high  opinion 
of  himself,  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  those  who 
gave  him  advice  grew  up  in  his  mind.  He 
was  ready,  when  the  separation  took  place  un- 
der Elias  Hicks,  to  join  his  followers,  who  were 
for  having  the  ministry  unshackled.  Trials 
were  of  course  his  portion,  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  came  prematurely  upon  him.  As  one 
by  one  his  powers  of  mind  decayed,  former 
habits  returned,  and  found  neither  religious 
sensibility  nor  rational  energy  to  restrain  them. 
Once  more  the  profanity  of  early  life  sullied 
those  lips,  once  divinely  anointed  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  purity  and  peace  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  At  last  death  came,  re- 
leasing his  friends  from  their  long  service  of 
sorrow  by  the  unreasoning,  yet  human  being, 
and  closing  up  for  him  all  probation  or  possi- 
bility of  changing  his  spiritual  condition. 

Let  us  return  now  to  Comfort  Collins.  She, 
as  her  natural  faculties  decayed,  seemed  to 
retain  all  her  spiritual  perceptions  and  sensi- 
bilities ih  their  brightness.  Matthew  Franklin 
who  visited  her  in  1812,  thus  writes,  "  We 
called  to  see  Comfort  Collins,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  and  eight  months.  A 
more  instructive  and  precious  opportunity  1 
have  no  remembrance  of!  All  her  faculties 
have,  in  a  manner,  fled,  save  religious  sensi- 
bility. She  has  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
had  a  husband  or  children,  houses  or  lands;  nor 
any  remembrance  of  her  nearest  friends  when 
named  :  yet  her  sense  of  Divine  good,  and  the 
religious  fervour  of  her  mind,  appear  unabated. 
We  stayed  about  an  hour  with  her  ;  the  whole 
of  which  lime,  she  was  engaged  in  praising  her 
Maker, — in  exhorting  us  to  love  the  Lord,  and 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  ; — several  times- 
saying,  '  One  hour  in  the  Lord's  presence  is 
better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  1  know  it 
!  Friends  ;  I  know  it  by  experience.'  Then  her 
voice  would  settle  away  with  that  kind  of  me- 
lody, which  dear  old  Mary  Griffin  used  to 
make;  and,  after  being  still  a  minute  or  two, 
she  would  again  lift  it  up  with  angelic  sweet- 
ness in  praising  the  Lord,  and  advising  us  to 
love  and  fear  him.  She  often  looked  around 
upon  us,  and  said,  '  I  love  you  dear  Friends, 
though  you  are  strangers  to  me ;  but  I  love 
them  that  love  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  his  holy 
name.'  She  held  B.  P.  and  myself  by  the 
hand,  nearly  all  the  time,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  in  tears  while  we  stayed.  The 
remembrance  of  the  opportunity  is  not  yet  off 
my  mind,  nor,  I  hope  ever  will  be,  while  me- 
mory remains;  for  [  think  Mary  Griffin  and 
Comfort  Collins  are  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  the  reality  and  rectitude  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Light  and  Life,  next  to  the  influence 


thereof  in  my  own  soul,  that  I  ever  met 
with." 

It  appears  that  Comfort  Collins  died  shortly 
after  this  visit.  Mary  Griffin,  referred  to 
above,  was  born  in  the  Fifth  month,  1710,  at 
Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  and  lived  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Her 
father,  Moses  Palmer,  was  a  presbyterian, 
zealously  attached  to  that  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  anxious  to  educate  her  therein.  Thus 
she  was  brought  up  strictly  in  the  attendance 
of  daily  family  prayers,  yet  was  allowed  to 
attend  balls,  and  some  of  the  more  respectable 
places  of  amusement.  Her  understanding  was 
developed  early,  and  she  evinced  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension.  When  she  was  six 
years  of  age,  she  overheard  her  parents  speak- 
ing of  the  salary  they  paid  their  minister.  Her 
mother  was  inclined  to  pay  largely,  and  said 
in  justification  of  her  proposed  liberality,  "  We 
must  not  starve  the  Gospel."  The  little  girl 
promptly  answered,  "Starve  the  Gospel,  mo- 
ther! that  you  cannot  do;  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth."  As  she  grew  older,  she  was  brought 
in  measure  to  know  the  operations  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  his  cross.  At  one  time,  whilst 
dancing,  her  mind  became  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  evil  of  thus  misspending  her  time, 
and  immediately  quitting  the  dance,  she  took 
a  seat.  This  act  surprised  her  companions, 
who  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause.  She 
honestly  told  them  what  had  been  the  motive, 
and  said  she  would  never  take  another  step  in 
a  dance.  She  kept  her  promise.  In  after 
life,  in  relation  to  her  youth,  she  said,  "  I  do, 
from  a  degree  of  experience,  certainly  know, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  upon  the  minds 
of  children  in  early  life,  reproving  for  evil,  and 
justifying  for  well  doing.  When  young,  1 
often  retired  alone,  and  the  breathings  of  my 
mind  were,  that  if  I  were  spared  to  arrive  at 
the  state  of  a  woman,  the  Lord  would  enable 
me  to  be  a  good  woman.  But,  by  not  yielding 
in  faithfulness  to  the  manifestations  of  Truth, 
my  mind  was  led  into  youthful  vanities,  for 
which  I  was  secretly  reproved.  When  ar- 
rived at  mature  age,  attending  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  Friends  near  my  residence,  the 
Father  of  mercies  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
me  in  a  wonderful  manner.  May  I  never  for- 
get the  tender  dealings  of  a  gracious  God!" 

Before  Mary  Palmer  attained  the  age  of 
womanhood,  she  married,  still  continuing  a 
member  among  the  Presbyterians.  After  she 
had  been  married  several  years,  she  heard  that 
a  minister  amongst  Friends  had  appointed  an 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  a  few  miles  from 
her  residence.  She  felt  a  strong  desire  to  at- 
tend it,  but  her  husband  was  from  home,  and 
she  had  no  one  to  take  charge  of  her  children. 
When  the  time  came  near  lor  the  meeting  to 
be  held,  she  concluded  she  must  go  ;  so  getting 
an  early  supper,  she  put  her  two  children,  one 
of  which  was  quite  young,  to  bed,  wailed  until 
they  fell  asleep,  and  then  went  to  meeting. 
She  felt  that  she  was  leaving  them  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  and  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  faiih 
to  believe  they  will  be  cared  for  till  my  re- 
turn." 


Her  journey  was  difficult ;  a  stream  of  water 
she  had  to  cross  was  much  swollen,  and  ran 
over  the  foot  bridge.  The  passage  seemed 
to  her  dangerous,  but  believing  duly  re- 
quired her  proceeding,  she  waded  the  stream. 
At  the  meeting  she  Celt  a  necessity  of  rising 
and  expressing  this  text  of  scripture,  "Though 
thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though 
thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will 
1  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord."  She  de- 
livered this  message,  and  felt  peace  in  her 
obedience.  When  she  returned  home  she 
found  her  children  safe.  The  short  sermon 
she  had  preached  was  of  singular  service.  A 
proud  man  was  present  who  had  given  Friends 
much  trouble,  and  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  an  overbearing  project. 
The  discourse  Mary  was  commissioned  to  de- 
liver, was  by  the  Holy  Spirit  made  to  carry 
conviction  to  his  soul.  His  purpose  was 
changed  ;  his  heart  was  humbled  ;  he  acknow- 
ledged his  evil  conduct,  and  became  a  valuable 
member  amongst  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

Australia  is  a  strange  country,  and  the  more 
it  is  explored,  the  more  phenomena  are  met 
with  differing  from  those  of  other  countries. 
The  late  expedition  of  Capt.  Sturt  has  made 
known  to  us  some  parts  that  had  been  unvisit- 
ed  before  by  Europeans. 

The  North-eastern  coast  of  this  vast  island, 
is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
which  reaches  in  a  long  way  towards  the  inte- 
rior. At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the  land  is  very 
low,  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  Spencer's 
Gulf  also  runs  far  up  into  the  land,  and  at  its 
upper  extremity  communicates  with  Lake 
Torrens,  a  long,  comparatively  narrow,  and 
horse-shoe-shaped  tract,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  water. 

It  is  properly  a  bed  of  salt  mud,  almost  pre- 
cisely on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  parts 
nearest  to  dry  land  are  covered  with  an  incrus- 
tation of  salt.  As  the  traveller  advances  over 
th'js,  the  crust  breaks  beneath  his  feet,  and  he 
finds  himself  wading  in  mud,  which  gets  deep- 
er and  deeper,  until  in  despair,  he  is  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

"Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land,  nigh  foundered  on  he  fares." 

Capt.  Sturt  had  formed  the  opinion,  that 
Australia  had  at  one  period  been  a  vast  Ar- 
chipelago of  islands,  which  had  been  elevated 
from  the  sea  by  some  subterranean  force,  such 
as  is  at  this  time  changing  the  level  of  the 
western  shores  of  S.  America.  He  conceived 
that  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria on  the  north  coast,  and  Lake  Torrens  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  there  was  a 
low  tract  of  land,  or  very  probably  an  interior 
sea,  and  that  if  he  could  gain  the  shores  of 
such  a  body  of  water,  the  further  progress  of 
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geographical  discovery  would  be  much  facili- 
tated. Further,  from  the  flights  of  birds 
which  come  to  the  English  settlements  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  he  thought  there  must 
exist  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country  in  that 
direction.  Influenced  by  these  considerations 
he  persuaded  the  English  government  to  fit 
out  an  expedition,  and  in  charge  of  this  he  set 
off  from  Adelaide,  on  the  southern  coast. 

The  route  which  he  adopted  was  to  travel 
up  the  Murray  river  and  its  tributary  the  Dar- 
ling to  Laidley's  Ponds,  in  lat.  32°  26'  S.,  and 
long.  142°  30'  W.  from  London,  a  point  about 
300  miles  N.  E.  of  Adelaide,  from  whence  he 
started.  At  Laidley's  Ponds,  a  considerable 
stream,  the  Williorara,  was  reported  to  come 
from  the  N.  VV.  and  join  the  channel  of  the 
Darling.  Up  this  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate far  towards  the  interior  of  the  Continent 
in  a  N.  VV.  direction,  which  was  the  point  of 
the  compass,  towards  which  all  his  exertions 
were  aimed. 

The  country  as  far  as  Laidley's  Ponds  was 
already  a  familiar  one;  beyond  that  the  route 
of  our  adventurer  was  entirely  over  a  terra 
incognita. 

His  party  consisted  of  16  men,  including 
the  officers,  II  horses,  30  bullocks  for  draw- 
ing the  drays  which  contained  their  baggage 
and  provisions,  6  dogs,  and  200  sheep.  The 
sheep  were  taken  to  avoid  overloading  the 
drays  with  salt  meat,  and  proved  a  very  valu- 
able supply.  They  became  so  tame  and  tract- 
able, that  they  followed  the  party  like  dogs, 
they  kept  in  good  condition  among  the  barren 
plains  of  the  interior ;  and  of  their  whole  num- 
ber, but  one  died  of  disease. 

The  expedition  commenced  its  movements 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighth  month,  or  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  their  summer, 
for  as  Australia  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  it  is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter 
here. 

Throughout  his  account  of  their  travels, 
Capt.  Slurt  frequently  mentions  little  incidents 
connected  with  the  natives  which  show  a  kind- 
ness and  consideration^  on  his  part,  that  are 
quite  refreshing  to  one's  feelings.  After  they 
had  left  the  Murray  river,  and  were  slowly 
making  their  way  up  the  Darling,  they  arrived 
at  a  small  plain,  where  a  kangaroo  recently 
killed  was  lying  on  the  ground,  partly  pre- 
pared for  cooking.  The  worthy  Captain 
says  :  ,;  On  seeing  it  I  ordered  the  dogs  to  be 
tied  up,  and  left  it  untouched.  Indeed  if  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  kangaroo  at 
this  place,  I  would  have  given  it  to  these  poor 
people.  Three  of  them,  who  afterwards  came 
to  our  camp,  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of  our  feelings  towards 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Australian  aboriginal  is  strongly  susceptible  of 
kindness,  as  lias  been  abundantly  proved  to 
me,  and  to  the  influence  of  such  feeling  I 
doubtlessly  owe  my  life;  for  if  1  had  treated 
the  natives  harshly,  and  had  thrown  myself 
into  their  power  afterwards,  as  under  a  kind 
but  firm  system  I  have  ever  done  without  the 
slightest  apprehension,  they  would  most  as- 
suredly have  slain  me  ;  and  when  1  assure  the 
reader  that  I  have  traversed  the  country  in 
every  direction,  meeting  numerous  tribes  of 


natives,  with  two  men  only,  and  with  horses 
so  jaded  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  escaped,  he  will  believe  that  I  speak  my 
real  sentiments.  Equally  so  the  old  native, 
(to  whom  the  net  we  discovered  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  where  we  first  struck  the  Darling  be- 
longed), evinced  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
gratification,  when  he  found  that  his  treasure 
had  been  untouched  by  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

GLACIERS. 

"  Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once,  amidst  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow  streams,  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God!" 

In  every  zone  there  are  lofty  mountains 
whose  summits  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow.  The  atmosphere  grows  continually 
colder  as  we  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  in  ascending  a  high  moun- 
tain we  pass  through  a  succession  of  climates. 
While  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  summer,  eternal  winter  reigns  upon  the 
summits;  and  thus  in  the  torrid  zone  the  sides 
of  elevated  mountains  present,  in  one  wonder- 
ful picture,  all  the  climates  of  the  earth  from 
the  tropics  to  the  poles. 

At  the  equator  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  throughout  the  year,  at  the  elevation  of 
about  16,000  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  poles,  the  height  of  the  snow-line 
continually  decreases.  Among  the  Swiss  Alps 
it  averages  about  8,500  feet,  the  snow  lying 
nearly  1000  feet  lower  on  the  northern  than 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.  In 
very  high  latitudes  it  comes  down  to  the  sea- 
level  ;  so  that  in  such  countries  snow  is  the 
constant  covering  of  the  earth,  and  the  ground 
is  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  all  parts 
of  the  globe  where  there  are  mountains  that 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  frost,  glaciers 
are  met  with,  unless  the  configuration  of  the 
mountains  is  not  favourable  to  their  formation. 
The  snow  that  falls  on  these  elevated  regions, 
is  partially  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  warmer  months,  as  well  as  by  occa- 
sional rains;  and  being  subsequently  congealed, 
is  converted  into  a  substance  of  an  intermedi- 
ate character  between  snow  and  ice.  As  this 
substance  is  not  perfectly  solid,  but  partakes 
something  of  the  character  of  a  semi-fluid,  the 
lower  portions  are  pressed  by  the  enormous 
masses  above,  and  the  whole  moves  slowly 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  In  the  win- 
ter also,  when  the  upper  masses  are  more 
firmly  frozen,  this  pressure  takes  place,  though 
probably  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Thus 
these  gelid  masses  are  protruded  into  the  more 


elevated  valleys,  far  below  the  region  of  per-  A 
petual  frost,*  where  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  i> 
warmer  atmosphere,  and  as  they  receive  the  it 
waters  that  flow  down  from  the  more  elevated 
regions,  they  acquire  a  much  greater  degree  ii; 
of  compactness  than  before,  being  consolidated  I 
during  the  winter  into  true  ice.  These  vast  f 
frozen  masses  that  occupy  the  higher  valleys  «' 
of  the  mountains,  often  to  the  extent  of  many  in 
miles,  are  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  8 
term  Glaciers.  The  half-consolidated  snow  bf 
that  lies  higher  up,  upon  the  flanks  of  the  j« 
mountains,  are  by  some  writers  called  Upper  P 
Glaciers,  though  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  h 
such  an  appellation.  -  It 

When  seen  from  some  distance,  and  from  a  si 
spot  sufficiently  elevated,  the  general  appear-  a 
ance  of  one  of  these  frozen  masses,  is  that  of  ti 
an  immense  torrent  tumbling  and  rushing  tu- 
multuously  through  the  sinuosities  of  its  bed, 
to  precipitate  itself  into  the  valley  below,  but 
which  has  been  suddenly  stopped  in  its  head- 
long course,  and  unalterably  fixed  at  some 
mysterious  and  resistless  bidding.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  glacier  consists  of  only  one  bed  or 
stream  ;  in  general,  tributary  glaciers  descend 
from  the  lateral  valleys,  and  blend  with  the 
main  stream,  just  as  several  rivers  unite  to 
form  a  larger  one.  Every  glacier  has,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  peculiar  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  are  often  continued  far  below 
the  junction  of  the  separate  streams  ;  exactly 
as  the  waters  of  different  rivers  refuse  for  a 
time  to  intermingle,  of  which  a  curious  and 
well-known  example  occurs  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Arve,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Geneva. 

The  glaciers  often  protrude  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  warm  and  pine-clad  slopes,  some 
reaching  even  to  the  borders  of  cultivation, 
and  ploughing  up  with  their  tremendous  plough- 
shares, the  grass  and  grain  fields  of  the  peas- 
ants. The  very  huts  of  the  latter  are  in  some 
cases  invaded  by  the  moving  ice,  and  many 
persons  have  seen  the  full  ears  of  grain  touch- 
ing the  glacier,  or  have  gathered  ripe  cherries 
from  the  tree  with  one  foot  standing  on  the- 
ice.  But  this  advancement  of  the  glaciers 
upon  the  cultivated  land  below  them  does  not 
continue  from  year  to  year.  If  for  one  or  a 
few  years  in  succession  some  of  them  are  ob- 
served to  descend  lower  than  usual,  they  are 
found  in  the  succeeding  years  to  recede  pro- 
portionably  :  thus  they  are  confined  within 
certain  limits  by  a  compensating  process  of 
nature.  The  evaporation  from  ice,  and  parti- 
cularly from  snow,  is  considerable  even  in 
winter,  and  in  a  dry  and  rarified  air  goes  on 
with  great  rapidity;  and  the  heat  of  the  earth 
melts  the  glaciers  at  their  under  surface.  In 
the  summer  the  thawing  of  all  the  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
warm  atmosphere,  tends  greatly  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  ice;  an  effect  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  torrents  of  melted  water  which 
flow  beneath  the  glaciers  and  upon  their  sur- 
face. But  all  these  causes,  powerful  as  they 
are,  would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  a  constant 

*  Several  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  extend  as  low 
as  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  at 
least  4,500  feet  below  the  snow  line  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 
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though  gradual  increase  of  the  ice,  were  it  not 
for  the  advance  of  the  glaciers  into  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  lower  valleys. 

The  greater  the  increase  during  the  preced- 
ing winter,  in  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  the  greater  is  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  upon  the  lower  portions 
of  the  glacier,  and  the  further  the  whole  slips 
into  the  thawing  region.  The  lower  it  de- 
scends the  greater  is  the  space  left  behind  to 
be  filled  up,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  proportionally  longer  time  must  elapse  before 
;he  mass  can  again  be  urged  forward  at  its 
usual  rate.  During  this  time,  the  lower  ex-( 
tremity,  subjected  to  the  heat  of  two  or  three 
summers,  recedes  as  much  as  it  had  before 
advanced  ;  and  thus  an  admirable  compensa- 
ion  is  established,  by  which  the  cultivated 
ands  of  the  lower  valleys  are  secured  from 
the  unlimited  encroachments  of  the  gla- 
ciers. 

It  appears  that  a  very  few  degrees  of  dimi- 
nution ill  the  average  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son produces,  in  some  instances,  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  ice  into  the  valleys  below. 
According  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  in  the  spring 
3f  1815,  the  Kings,  or  Gampen  Glacier,  un- 
der the  side  of  the  Orteles  Mountain,  in  Tyrol, 
was  found  to  have  extended  beyond  its  usual 
limits  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  subsequent 
years  it  advanced  a  distance  of  two  English 
miles  along  the  Sulden  Valley,  covering  the 
meadow-land  and  nearly  reaching  the  build- 
ings of  the  Gamperihof.  From  1817  to  1823, 
it  continued  to  occupy  the  Sulden  Valley  ;  but 
between  1823  and  1825,  it  melted  away  until 
it  occupied  only  its  original  extent.  In  the 
Fourth  month,  1845,  it  again  advanced,  and 
ay  the  Ninth  month,  1846,  when  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland  made  a  second  visit  to  it,  it  had  tra- 
velled a  distance  of  2000  yards. 

Along  the  anterior  edge  and  lateral  margins 
of  some  of  the  glaciers,  vast  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  rock  or  debris  as  they  are  called,  are 
accumulated  into  the  form  of  long  dykes  or 
parapets,  which  are  termed  moraines.  These 
moraines  are  formed  partly  by  the  ploughing 
up  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  ice  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  deposition 
of  disintegrated  masses  of  rock,  which  falling 
upon  the  glacier  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain,  are  borne  along  by  it  in  its  slow 
descent,  and  deposited  at  last  at  its  lower  edge. 
These  moraines  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  the  glaciers  depends 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  valleys  in  which 
they  lie,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  Some 
that  have  been  examined  are  found  to  be  mov- 
ng  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  annually.  If  we 
suppose  a  glacier  20  miles  in  length  to  move 
at  this  rate,  the  block  which  is  now  discharged 
from  its  surface  into  the  terminal  moraine,  may 
have  started  from  its  lofty  seat  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  may  therefore  have  been  per- 
forming its  mountain  journey  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  And  the  rocky  mass, 
>vhich  has  just  left  its  ancient  precipice  whence 
it  has  been  torn  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  frost,  and  which  is  now  commencing  its 
march,  will  see  out  the  course  of  six  genera- 
tions of  men  ere  its  pilgrimage  be  accomplish- 


ed, and  it  be  laid  low  in  the  grave  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

These  blocks  are  often  observed  standing  on 
a  sort  of  pedestal  of  ice  above  the  surface  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  glacier,  as  if  the  icy 
support  had  actually  grown  up  from  the  frozen 
mass,  bearing  aloft  with  it  the  rude  and  pon- 
derous rock.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained. During  the  warmer  part  of  the  year 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  rapidly  depressed 
by  the  melting  action  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  summer  this 
depression  amounts,  in  the  lower  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  to  a  foot  per  week.  The  block,  like 
an  umbrella,  protects  in  great  measure  that 
part  of  the  ice  on  which  it  rests  from  the  melt- 
ing effect  of  both  the  causes  just  mentioned. 
The  consequence  is  that  while  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  ice  is  rapidly  depressed,  the 
block  scarcely  sinks  at  all.  At  length  however 
the  pedestal  becoming  weakened  by  the  melt- 
ing of  its  sides,  the  block  slips  from  its  seat 
and  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  where 
it  defends  a  new  space  of  ice,  and  forthwith 
begins  to  mount  afresh.  In  the  same  way  is 
to  be  explained  the  strange  apparent  rejection 
of  sand,  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  like  from 
the  surface  of  the  glacier.  All  such  stones, 
dirt,  and  rocky  masses,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  lie  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  glacier  to 
a  depth  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  feet,  will 
by  the  end  of  summer  have  reached  the  sur- 
face; — the  whole  of  the  ice  above  having  been 
melted  away  during  the  season.  Hence  the 
lower  parts  of  the  glaciers  are  often  almost 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  which 
makes  them  appear  in  some  cases  more  like 
rock  than  ice. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  a 
glacier  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  valley 
in  which  it  lies.  When  the  sides  of  the  valley 
are  smooth,  and  its  inclination  small,  there  is 
little  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  glacier. 
It  presents  a  tolerably  even  surface  and  is 
intersected  with  few  rents  or  ravines.  When 
the  sides  of  the  valley  are  rough  and  unequal, 
and  its  general  inclination  considerable,  the 
surface  is  divided  by  deep  chasms,  and  cover- 
ed with  numerous  elevations,  sometimes  50  or 
100  feet  high.  If  the  declivity  is  more  than 
30  or  40  degrees,  the  masses  of  ice  are  forced 
against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and 
are  heaped  up  into  the  most  varied  and  fantas- 
tic forms  ;  which  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder readily  converts  into  pyramids,  towers, 
castles,  and  minarets.  Sometimes  a  glacier 
falls  in  an  icy  cascade  over  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  some  8  or  10  hundred 
feet. 

The  glaciers  are  generally  from  100  to  GOO 
feet  in  thickness.  The  crevasses  which  inter- 
sect them  in  every  direction,  are  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  They 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
These  fissures  are  formed  by  the  splitting  of 
the  ice  on  a  change  of  weather,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  unequal  pressure  on  an  uneven  bot- 
tom. The  noise  attending  their  formation  is 
said  to  shake  the  very  hills,  and  when  rever- 
berated from  the  mountains,  sounds  like  thun- 
der. The  width  of  the  chasms  is  subject  to 
change  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour ;  and 


as  they  are  frequently  hidden  by  a  covering 
of  snow,  they  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
those  whom  business  or  curiosity  induces  to 
traverse  these  wonderful  ice-fields.  Into  these 
chasms  innumerable  rills  are  precipitated, 
which  combining  into  larger  streams,  flow  on- 
ward through  archways  which  themselves 
have  formed  beneath  the  glacier,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  lower  edge,  where  they  are  dis- 
charged into  the  verdant  valleys,  full-grown 
rivers,  the  offspring  of  Sun  and  Frost.  The 
water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  under 
side  of  the  glacier  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
of  the  earth,  also  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  these  streams,  so  that  many  of  them  flow 
throughout  the  year.  The  Alpine  rivers  have 
their  greatest  floods  in  midsummer;  and  the 
swell  and  roar  of  the  torrents  are  far  greater 
at  noon  than  at  evening,  and  in  the  morning 
are  still  less  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  take 
their  rise  from  the  glaciers,  and  give  to  the 
Swiss  valleys  their  most  abundant  supply  of 
water,  in  the  season  when  ordinary  streams 
are  dried  up.  This  is  a  most  interesting  pro- 
vision in  the  economy  of  nature,  for  if  the  gla- 
ciers did  not  exist,  those  verdant  valleys  into 
which  the  summer  sun  pours  with  such  fer- 
vour, would  perhaps  be  parched  with  drought. 
So  the  mountains  are  parents  of  perpetual 
streams,  and  the  glaciers  are  reservoirs  of 
plenty. 

The  archways  excavated  by  the  sub-glacial 
torrents  extend  under  a  great  part  of  the  gla- 
cier. At  their  termination  they  are  some- 
times as  much  as  100  feet  high,  and  from  50 
to  80  feet  wide ;  but  both  their  size  and  posi- 
tion are  constantly  changing.  These  crystal 
grottoes  are  adorned  with  large  and  brilliant 
icicles,  whose  azure  tints  are  reflected  on  the 
foaming  streams  below,  presenting  altogether 
a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  picture,  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  pen  or  pencil 
adequately  to  portray. 

The  German  naturalist,  Hugi,  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  recesses  of  one  of  the  glaciers  through 
the  bed  of  a  former  torrent,  and  wandered  on 
in  its  ice  caverns  for  about  a  mile.  Through- 
out this  distance  he  found  the  ice  every  where 
eaten  away  into  dome-shaped  hollows,  varying 
from  two  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  leaving  be- 
tween them  pillars  or  feet  of  ice  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  rested.  A  dim  twilight  scantily  trans- 
mitted through  the  mass  of  ice  above,  prevail- 
ed in  these  caverns,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  read  except  close  to  the  fissures,  which 
directly  admitted  the  daylight.  The  intense 
blue  of  the  mass  of  the  ice  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  the  pure  white  of  the  icy  stalactites, 
or  pendents  descending  from  the  roof.  The 
water  streamed  down  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
so  that  after  wandering  about  for  two  hours, 
at  times  bending  and  creeping  to  get  through 
the  low  vaults,  he  returned  to  the  open  air  well 
drenched  and  completely  chilled. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  glaciers  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  those  of  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  occupy  a 
superficial  extent  of  1484  square  miles.  From 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol  there 
are  reckoned  about  400,  of  which  a  very  few 
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are  only  three  miles  in  length,  the  greater 
number  being  from  10  to  15  miles  long,  and 
from  1  to  2$  broad.  Among  the  largest  of 
these  are  the  two  known  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Glaciers  of  the  Aar,  which  together 
cover  an  extent  of  nearly  135  square  miles. 
The  Mer  de  Glace— the  icy  source  of  the  river 
Arve — is  probably  more  Irequently  visited  by 
travellers  than  any  other  ;  and  numerous  des- 
criptions of  it  have  been  published.  It  is  one 
of  those  glittering  ice-rivers — not  less  we  be- 
lieve than  five  in  number — that  descend  the 
lateral  valleys  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
vale  of  Chamouny,  and  which  Coleridge  has 
so  finely  apostrophized  in  those  solemn  and 
majestic  lines,  a  portion  of  which  we  have 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
This  Mer  de  Glace,  or  Sea  of  Ice,  is  appro- 
priately named,  presenting  as  it  does  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tumultuous  sea  that  has  been 
suddenly  congealed  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
violent  agitations.  Exclusive  of  its  two 
branches,  the  Glacier  of  Lechaud  and  the  Gla- 
cier of  Tacul,  it  is  about  6  miles  in  length. 
Its  width  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Not  only 
are  its  sides  bordered  in  many  places  with  nu- 
merous blooming  plants,  among  which  the  fra- 
grant Rhododendron,  or  Rose  of  the  Alps,  is 
conspicuous,  but  far  up  towards  its  snowy 
source,  and  completely  embosomed  among  the 
ice,  lies  a  little  garden,  planted  there  by  the 
hand  of  Nature, — a  beautiful  oasis  of  bright 
verdure  interspersed  with  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  mountain,  all  fresh  and  flourishing,  and 
presenting  a  singular  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding cold  and  dreariness.  Higher  still, 
close  upon  the  borders  of  this  great  Ice-Sea, 
are  mountain  slopes  of  grass,  at  the  base  of 
stupendous  rocky  pinnacles,  whither  at  the 
commencement  of  summer,  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Alps  drive  their  herds  from  Chamouny, 
for  three  months'  pasturage.  Only  one  peas- 
ant stays  with  them,  who  lives  upon  bread  and 
cheese,  and  the  milk  obtained  from  a  cow 
which  he  keeps  among  the  herd  to  supply  him 
with  this  article.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
their  herds  to  these  mountain  pastures,  except 
by  driving  them  across  the  dangerous  glacier  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  passage  is  a  sort  of  an- 
nual celebration,  when  men,  women,  and 
children  go  up  to  witness  and  assist  the  diffi- 
cult transportation. 
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As  the  Quarterly  Meetings  will  have  passed 
before  the  present  number  is  published,  we 
have  inserted  the  Report  of  the  Hoarding- 
School  Committee  presented  to  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting.  From  the  gratifying  intelligence 
thai  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  located  near 
W'est-town,  is  likely  to  ruise,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  about  one  thousand  dollars,  (o- 
wards  the  erection  of  tho  contemplated  new 
buildings  upon  the  premises,  we  are  encouraged 
10  belfeve  thai  a  spirit  of  liberality  will  gener- 
ally prevail  through  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so 
that  the  amount  will  be  provided  for  that  ob- 


ject. The  school  has  been  a  blessing  to  many 
of  the  young  people  of  our  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  when  we  consider  the  benefits  of  religious 
guarded  education,  it  would  seem  the  support 
of  this  institution  is  one  of  the  purposes  to 
which  a  portion  of  our  funds  may  be  advan- 
tageously appropriated. 

We  are  informed  that  in  a  late  visit  of  a 
Committee,  they  found  the  affairs  of  the  semi- 
nary moving  on  with  harmony,  the  proficiency 
of  most  of  the  pupils  keeping  pace  with  the 
time  they  have  been  there — but  few  weeks 
having  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
session.  Nearly  all  were  in  health,  and  the 
children  were  enjoying  the  recreation  which 
the  ample  grounds  afford,  and  the  beauties 
with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  lawns  and 
trees,  and  shrubbery  around  them. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  account  from  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents was  received  too  late  for  insertion 
last  week. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  convened 
on  Second-day  morning,  Fifth  month  2Sth,  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been 
held  the  Seventh-day  preceding. 

The  number  in  attendance  was  considerably 
less  than  on  similar  occasions  for  several  pre- 
ceding years. 

Several  strangers  were  in  attendance  with 
minutes. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  including  the  larger  division 
in  New  England.  The  General  Epistle  from 
London  was  reprinted  for  distribution  among 
our  members. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
exhibited  much  deficiency  in  the  various  mat- 
ters embraced  by  the  Queries ;  which  was  the 
occasion  of  much  exercise  and  counsel,  and 
resulted  in  a  minute  of  advice  to  the  subordi- 
nate meetings. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  Boarding-school  at  Nine  Partners, 
evinced  a  satisfactory  care  in  its  oversight ; 
but  measures  were  adopted,  looking  to  a  male- 
rial  change  in  its  mode  of  management. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sittings,  a  minute 
of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  which  in- 
formed that  that  meeting  had  not  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conference. 

The  Committee  on  the  concern  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  reported  that  they  had  not 
found  the  way  open  foractive  measures  during 
the  past  year  ;  but,  upon  their  report,  a  con- 
cern arose  in  the  meeting,  which  resulted  in  an 
effort  to  raise  $500  by  voluntary  subscription, 
which  together  with  a  little  over  $100  now  in 
the  fund,  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  engaged 
in  this  work,  Before  the  meeting  closed,  it 
was  understood  the  amount  was  likely  to  be 
raised. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  exhibiting  the  care  of  that  body  in 
the  various  matters  that  come  under  their  su- 
pervision ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  pro- 
minent matter  of  general  interest  had  engaged 
their  deliberations  during  the  year. 


Answers  to  all  the  epistles  we  had  received, 
were  presented  to  the  meeting  on  Sixth-day 
morning,  Sixth  month  1st,  and  were  read  and 
approved  ;  and  the  meeting  having  been 
th  roughout  favoured  with  satisfactory  unani- 
mity in  its  deliberations,  and  with  seasons  when 
condescending  Goodness  looked  down  with  pity 
and  compassion  on  our  weaknesses  and  infir- 
mities, and  held  forth  strong  inducements  to 
greater  faithfulness  and  dedication  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  at  the  close  feelingly  reminded  of  the' 
uncertainty  of  all  earthly  prospects,  particu- 
larly while  the  Almighty  Ruler  is  visiting  with 
the  "  pestilence  that  wallteth  in  darkness,  and 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday" — ad- 
journed to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


Speeches  of  Defendants'  Counsel,  and  the 
Charge  of  Judge  Burnside,  in  the  case  of 
Hinchman  vs.  Richie,  et  al.  Reported  by 
Oliver  Dyer  and  Dennis  P.  Murphy  : 
Philadelphia,  1849. 

Those  who  desire  to  come  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  case,  may  now 
obtain  their  ends  at  a  small  price.  The  pam- 
phlet, a  closely  printed  octavo  of  176  pages, 
is  to  be  had  for  25  cents,  of  the  publishers,  E. 
C.  &  J.  Biddle,  No.  6  South  Fifth  street ;  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street ;  Friends'  Bookstore,  Mulberry  street 
near  Third  ;  and  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44 
North  Fourth  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  ten  dollars,  viz. 
for  P.  B.  Upton,  S2,  vol.  22,  for  Solomon  Hull,  $2,  vol. 
23,  for  Burling  Hallock,  $2,  to  30,  vol.  23,  tor  Daniel 
Griffin,  ©2,  vol.  23,  and  for  VVm.  R.  Hazard,  $2,  to  19, 
vol.  23. 

WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Adelphi  School 
for  Coloured  Girls;  also  an  Assistant  in  the 
Infant  department  of  the  same  school,  both  to 
commence  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  Cadbury, 
No.  9  Franklin  street;  James  Kite,  No.  129 
Walnut  street;  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  No.  145 
Franklin  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  U.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Middletown,  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  month,  Joseph  Pennell,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Sixth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Leah 

English,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

,  (Continued  from  page  306.) 

To  Mary  Davis. 
«'  London,  Fifth  month  30th,  1819. 
"Ah!  loved  Clonmel,  shall  we  not 
call  loudly  upon  the  dear  young  Friends,  to 
turn  with  all  their  hearts  to  that  Power  which 
is  undiminished,  and  which  never  did  change, 
being  in  itself  immutable?  Oh  !  shall  we  not 
entreat .ihose-who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  to 
cleave  closeljPto  the  Rock  of  ages,  which  is  a 
foundation  that  never  can  be  shaken;  Uuu  so 
all  things  of  a  painful  and  sorely  distressing 
nature,  may  but  tend  to  their  establishment, 
instead  of  their  being  greatly  moved  ;  that  the 
Lord,  in  the  richness  of  His  goodness,  may  yet 
raise  many  up  to  evince  that  '  Truth  is  Truth, 
though  all  men  forsake  it.'  I  have  a  travail 
and  care  on  my  spirit,  that  the  Truth  may 
prosper  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  the 
still  threatening  time  of  more  withering  and 
dryness,  may  be  averted  (as  it  were)  by  visit- 
ed souls  fully  giving  way  to  that  redeeming 
influence  which  follows  them.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  a  favour  that  I  became  relieved  of 
a  very  heavy  burden  only  a  few  hours  before 
being  quite  laid  by  ;  for  I  had  it  on  my  mind 
for  days,  to  speak  the  word  faithfully  in  the 
Women's  Meeting,  as  I  had  been  enabled  to  do 
in  the  Men's,  in  an  awful  strain,  relative  to  the 
state  of  our  religious  Society  ;  and  so  now  1 
have  not  that  to  weigh  me  down  ;  indeed  I 
never  recollect  attending  a  Yearly  Meeting 
where  my  share  of  the  burthen  felt  more  fully 
-  equal  to  any  capacity  of  mind  and  body  to 
sustain  ;  but  I  have  been  pretty  quiet  and  easy 
on  this  bed,  for  I  thought  I  felt  nothing  like 
condemnation,  having  endeavoured  to  do  the 
Lord's  work  in  His  time  and  way,  so  far  as  I 
was  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  His  holy 
will  ;  but  then  my  movements  are  not  so  much 
in  the  smooth  way  as  some,  and  1  get  hints  to 
try  to  be  a  little  more  like  others,  lest  what  I 
say  should  not  be  well  received  ;  and  yet  again 
I  am  the  same  thing,  for  when  the  Lord  raises 
me  up  in  His  power  I  fear  no  man,  having 


humble  confidence  in  His  Name:  but  I  believe 
none  know  the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  nor 
how  much  I  am  permitted  to  have  the  sentence 
of  death  in  myself.  May  He,  who  only  is  able, 
keep  mo  ftbaa  falling,  test,  after  having  preach- 
ed to  others,  I  become  a  cast-away.  We  take 
a  deal  of  suffering  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  and 
blessed  establishment  in  the  immutable  Truth, 
but  it  is  mingled  with  consolation.  I  hear  that 
Friends  had  a  few  minutes  in  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Women's  Meeting,  of  solemn  silence, 
which,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  words,  is  cause 
of  humble  thankfulness  and  living  praise." 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"Bury,  First  mo.  14th,  1821. 
"  With  respect  to  our  religious  Society,  we 
attended  but  few  meetings  where  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  seed  immortal  was  in  domi- 
nion, yet  in  the  general  were  enabled  to  visit 
this  seed  where  it  lay,  which  we  esteem  a  great 
favour  in  passing  along ;  and  notwithstanding 
our  backsliding,  I  trust  it  may  yet  be  said, 
'Oh  !  Israel,  who  is  like  unto  thee?'  but  my 
fears  have  been  many,  lest,  through  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  serpent,  we  should  more  and  more 
h'se  this  distinction  and  bee  -me  ming!~d  with 
the  world  in  its  spirit ;  and  lest  his  various 
transformations  should  even  prevail  with 
many,  unto  the  removing  them  from  their 
places,  like  the  dragon  with  his  tail  drawing 
down  the  stars  from  heaven  ;  for  we  have  be- 
come so  wise  and  so  liberal,  that,  even  with 
divers  of  those  first  in  rank  amongst  us,  many 
things,  once  deemed  highly  inconsistent  with 
our  holy  profession,  are  yielded  to  with  impu- 
nity. It  seems  to  a  few,  that  some  inexperi- 
enced minds  are  in  danger  of  going  out  to  meet 
that,  and  of  settling'  down  in  that  which  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  leads  from;  and  so  a 
scattering  day,  even  in  this  respect,  appears  to 
threaten,  and  in  many  ways  are  we  likely  to 
be  spoiled." 


To 


"London,  Fifth  month,  1821. 
"In  the  Select  Meeting  William 
Rickman  gave  a  short,  sweet,  humble  account 
of  his  visit  to  America.  I  thought  1  could 
have  said,  it  was  enough  ;  the  Master  had  been 
with  him,  and  He  had  increased  him  in  His 
own  increase  ;  and  the  heavenly  image  and 
holy  likeness  were  more  and  more  upon  him. 
I  was  glad  to  believe  that  this  dear  Friend's 
spirit  is  centering  in  that  good  in  which  it 
may,  ere  a  great  while,  be  lost  forever. 

"  29th. — For  my  own  part  I  cannot  approve 
of  these  great  committees,  but  others  think 
differently.  Last  First-day  my  dear  J.  G.  and 
myself  were  at  Devonshire  House  both  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  I  believe  they  were  good 


meetings,  the  morning  one  particularly  so  ;  for 
I  thought  the  life  ascended  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  rose  into  dominion,  and  we  parted  with, 
hearts  full  of  praise  unto  Him  who  only  is 

worthy  

"An  address  was  brought  into  the  Women's 
Meeting,  calling  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  still 
carried  on  in  the  persons  of  the  African  race. 
This  introduced  my  mind  into  great  feeling 
that  we  might  all  be  found  so  co-operating 
with  the  Divine  purpose  in  ourselves,  that  qua- 
lification might  be  received  to  promote  the 
corning  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  in  the  earth, 
by  our  individual  obedience  and  dedication  to 
the  Lord  in  all  things.  This  was  my  concern. 
This  day  we  have  attended  Peel  Meeting.  I 
think  Truth  did  rise  above  all,  but  it  was 
through  hard  labour  for  a  while,  and  plain 
doctrine  was  declared." 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"Reading,  Tenth  mo.  7th,  1822. 

"  I  hardly  need  tell  thee  that  the 

present  are  truly  fearful  engagements,  and  that 
my  mind  is  much  led  down  into  baptisms;  yet 
th'ough  "II,  I  hr.vc  tc  r.ckr.ov.  ledge  to  lbs  al- 
mighty aid  of  Him  whom  we  desire  to  serve, 
and  whose  to  be.  Most  of  the  meetings  have 
been  times  of  peculiar  favour,  as  much  so,  I 
think,  as  I  ever  remember  ;  although  to  visit  the 
immor  tal  life,  where  it  lies,  requires  great  ab- 
stractedness of  mind,  like  sitting  '  in  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  with  the  head  wrapped  in  the 
mantle.'  Oh  !  sometimes,  when  in  this  situa- 
tion, how  clearly  lias  the  state  of  meetings  and 
individuals  been  opened  to  my  mind,  even  as 
plain  as  ever  1  saw  the  face  of  another  with 
my  natural  eyes  ;  and  in  many  of  those  assem- 
blies made  up  of  a  mixed  concourse  of  people, 
their  condition  variously  has  been  felt  and 
spoken  to,  in  authority,  which  hath  produced 
the  language  in  my  heart,  'This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  marvellous  in  my  eyes.'  But  oh! 
my  dear  sister,  what  awful  ground  a  true  Gos- 
pel minister  stands  on,  in  the  sacred  office  ! 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Majesty  of 
heaven  said  to  Moses,  '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy  ground:'  indeed  we  must  be  unshod, 
as  it  were,  to  receive  and  communicate  mes- 
sages of  grace.  And  for  my  part  I  find,  from 
time  to  time,  the  preparation  as  needful  as  if  it 
had  never  been  known  before." 


To 


"Witney,  Oxfordshire,  Tenth  mo.  17th,  1822. 
"  The  present  system  in  this  coun- 
try seems  to  be,  to  give  the  youth  amongst  us 
all  the  learning  their  brain  can  possiblv  be  ex- 
ercised in,  and  all  the  polish  that  would  render 
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them  fit  companions  for  the  great  people  of  the 
world  ;  but  1  think  that,  even  with  respect  to 
these  things,  we  should  let  our  moderation  ap- 
pear unto  all  men  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  there  is 
much  prospect  in  the  general,  of  the  attention 
of  young  persons  being  so  turned  to  the  Divine 
principle  in  themselves,  as  to  make  it  very 
likely  for  us  as  a  Society,  to  have  those  vali- 
ants and  ornaments  produced,  which  I  believe 
to  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Him  who  first 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people.  I  wish  dear  Ire- 
land may  yet  be  favoured  with  the  native  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  prepares 
for  the  reception  of  the  holy  anointing,  the 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  great  Name,  and  the  edification  of  the 
Church." 

"  .  .  .  .  Whether  we,  as  a  Society,  will 
become  more  spiritually  minded  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and  Truth 
and  its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even 
until  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain 
of  His  holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  above  all  the  hills.  The  dead 
forms  and  empty  professions,  whether  amongst 
us  or  others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance, 
and  the  eternal  power;  but  I  fear  that  many 
under  our  name  will  wither  more  and  more, 
and  be  taken  away  ;  so  great  is  the  oppression 
of  the  life,  and  so  dry  are  many  meetings,  as 
to  their  general  condition  ;  so  that  I  am  often 
ready  to  say,  Oh  !  where  is  the  living  sap 
from  the  living  root?  and  while  much  is  doing 
in  works  of  benevolence,  by  our  members, 
there  seems  but  little  of  that  fruit  whereby  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  glorified. 

"  1  hnpe  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  much 
relieved  by  the  late  exertions  and  great  muni- 
ficence of  many  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  kind  Providence  designs  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those,  in  many  instances,  who  have  been  in 
darkness,  yea,  whom  gross  darkness  has  cov- 
ered. Somehow,  I  cannot  but  look  forward 
for  Ireland  with  hope  of  blessed  days,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Light  and  Life, 
and  my  very  soul  says  amen." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

(Continurd  from  page  310.) 

On  1st  of  Tenth  month  they  fell  in  with 
some  very  peculiar  nests  belonging  to  a  native 
Fpeoies  of  rat  {Mus  conditor).  '•The  nests 
they  construct  are  made  of  sticks,  varying  in 
lenaih  from  three  inches  lo  three  feel,  and  in 
thickness  from  the  size  of  a  quill  to  the  size 
of  the  thumb.  They  were  arranged  in  a  most 
systematic  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  compact 
cone  like  n  bee-hive,  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  three  feet  high.  This  fabric  is 
■0  firmly  built,  us  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  with 
difficulty.  One  of  these  nests  had  live  holes 
or  entrances  from  the  bottom,  nearly  cqui-dis- 
laut  from  each  other,  with  passages  leading  to 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  beneath  which  I  am  led 


to  conclude  they  had  their  store.  There  were 
two  nests  of  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid, 
and  passages  running  up  to  them  diagonally 
from  the  bottom.  The  slicks,  which  served 
for  the  foundations  of  the  nests,  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  compact  flooring,  whilst  the  roofs 
were  arched.  The  nests  were  close  together, 
but  in  separate  compartments,  with  passages 
communicating  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

"  The  heaps  of  sticks,  thus  piled  up,  would 
fill  four  large-sized  wheelbarrows,  and  must 
require  infinite  labour.  This  ingenious  little 
animal  measures  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  six  inches  long. 
The  length  of  the  head  is  two  and  a  half 
inches,  of  the  ears  one  and  a  quarter,  and  one 
inch  in  breadth.  Its  fur  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  of  exceedingly  fine  texture.  It 
differs  very  little  in  appearance  from  the  com- 
mon rat,  if  I  except  the  length  of  its  ears,  and 
an  apparent  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the 
hind  feet,  which  were  large." 

Tenth  month  8th,  they  found  a  native- 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  "My  attention  was  drawn  to  him, 
from  his  perseverance  in  cutting  a  bark  canoe, 
at  which  he  laboured  for  more  than  an  hour 
without  success.  Mr.  Browne  walked  with 
me  to  the  tree  at  which  he  was  working,  and 
I  found  that  his  only  tool  was  a  stone  toma- 
hawk, and  that  with  such  an  implement  he 
would  hardly  finish  his  work  before  dark.  I 
therefore  sent  for  an  iron  tomahawk,  which  I 
gave  to  him,  and  with  which  he  soon  had  the 
bark  cut  and  detached.  He  then  prepared  it  for 
launching  by  puddling  up  its  ends,  and  putting 
it  into  the  water,  placed  his  lubra  [wife]  and 
infant  child  in  if,  and  giving  her  a  rude  spear 
as  a  paddle  pushed  her  away  from  the  bank. 
She  was  immediately  followed  by  a  little  ur- 
chin who  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  the  canoe 
being  too  fragile  to  receive  him  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently doubted  his  ability  to  gain  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  it  was  most  interesting 
to  mark  the  anxiety  of  both  parents  as  the  lit- 
tle fellow  struck  across  the  foaming  current. 
The  mother  kept  close  beside  him  in  the  canoe, 
and  the  father  stood  on  the  bank  encouraging 
his  little  son.  At  length  they  all  landed  in 
safety,  when  the  native  came  to  return  the 
tomahawk,  which  he  understood  lo  have  been 
only  lent  tp  him.  However  I  was  too  much 
pleased  with  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  lo  de- 
prive him  of  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  a  man  more 
delighted  than  he  was  when  he  found  that  the 
tomahawk,  the  value  and  superiority  of  which 
he  had  so  lately  proved  was  indeed  his  own. 
He  thanked  me  for  it,  he  eyed  it  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  and  then  turning  around  plunged 
into  the  stream  and  joined  his  family  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

On  the  IQth  they  arrived  at  Laidley's  Ponds 
or  Williorara,  but  great  was  their  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  it  was  merely  a  channel  of  a 
few  miles  in  length,  up  which  in  time  of  floods, 
the  back  water  of  the  Darling  flowed  to  some 
lagoons  of  moderate  size.  All  hopes  of  pene- 
trating the  country  lo  the  N.  W.  by  following 
up  its  banks  were  at  once  at  an  end.  The 
waters  of  the  Lagoon  are  never  more  than  18 
inches  deep.    "  It  was  indeed  nothing  more 


than  a  shallow  basin  filled  by  river  floods,  and 
retaining  them  for  a  short  time  only.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  fish,  however,  pass  into 
these  temporary  reservoirs,  which  may  thus 
be  considered  as  a  providential  provision  for 
the  natives,  whose  food  changes  with  the  sea- 
son. At  this  period  they  subsisted  on  the 
barilla  root,  a  species  of  rush  which  they 
pound  and  make  into  cakes,  and  some  other 
vegetables;  their  greatest  delicacy  being  the 
large  caterpillar  (laabka),  producing  the  gum- 
tree  moth,  an  insect  they  procure  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  those  trees,  with  long 
twigs  like  osiers',  having  a  small  hook  at  the 
end.  The  twigs  are  sometimes  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  long,  so  deep  do  these  insects  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground." 

The  valley  of  the  Darling  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  low  mountain  ranges  called  the  Bar- 
rier ranges,  extending  nearly  north  and  south. 
Through  these  their  route  lay  ;  but  before  the 
camp  could  be  moved  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Darling  River,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
explore  the  country  and  find  a  water-hole  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  the  advance  of  the 
bullocks  and  sheep.  The  scarcity  of  water  in 
Australia  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  Capt. 
Slurt's  progress,  as  it  has  to  that  of  almost 
every  other  explorer  in  that  country.  In  the 
barren  ranges  through  which  he  then  had  to 
force  his  way,  no  spring  was  to  be  found. 
During  heavy  rains  there,  the  water  rushes 
down  from  the  hills  in  torrents  and  spreads 
over  the  plains,  but  when  the  rain  ceases,  a 
few  detached  pools  only  remain,  that  are  fed 
for  a  time  by  under  drainage.  To  find  these 
pools,  often  required  weeks  of  exploration,  and 
the  progress  of  the  party  was  thereby  rendered 
very  slow. 

A  journey  of  about  70  miles  in  a  north-west 
direction  enabled  them  to  penetrate  the  Barrier 
ranges.  Beyond  these  they  found  extensive 
plains,  which  towards  the  western  horizon  ap- 
peared to  be  covered  with  scrub  timber.  To 
avoid  getting  entangled  in  this,  they  changed 
their  course  more  towards  the  north.  At  first 
they  travelled  over  fine  and  open  plains  of  clay 
and  sand.  "  At  length  the  ground  became 
covered  with  fragments  of  quartz  rock,  iron- 
stone, and  granite.  It  appeared  as  if  M'Adam 
had  emptied  every  stone  he  ever  broke,  to  be 
strewed  over  this  metalled  region.  The  edges 
of  the  stones  were  not,  however,  rounded  by 
attrition,  or  mixed  together,  but  laid  on  the 
plains  in  distinct  patches,  as  if  large  masses 
of  the  different  rocks  had  been  placed  at  cer- 
tain distances  from  each  other  and  then  shiver- 
ed into  pieces."  Afterwards  they  came  to 
ridges  of  sand  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height, 
and  about  80  yards  in  length  at  their  base. 
These  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  were 
separated  by  narrow  flats  of  bright  red  clay. 
Still  keeping  a  northerly  course,  they  reached 
the  termination  of  the  Barrier  ranges,  and  from 
the  summit  of  its  most  northern  peak,  beheld 
before  them  extensive  plains  reaching  on  either 
hand  through  more  than  half  the  horizon,  and 
covered  with  scrub.  Beyond  these  they  found 
other  ranges  trending  in  the  same  direction, 
but  of  a  very  curious  construction.  The  hills 
composing  them  were  perfectly  level  at  the  top, 
and  their  sides  declined  at  an  angle  of  54°. 
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There  was  no  vegetation  on  the  sides,  which 
consisted  of  compact  white  quartz,  split  by  the 
solan  heat  into  innumerable  fragments  in  the 
form  of  parallelograms.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  hills  were  bare  patches  of  blistered 
soil  that  had  as  it  were,  been  raised  into  small 
hillocks,  and  on  these  rested  pieces  of  gypsum, 
oval  or  round,  and  varying  in  diameter  from 
3  to  10  or  more  inches.  These  pieces  of  gyp- 
sum were  perfectly  flat  and  transparent,  the 
upper  surface  smooth,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
under  surface  a  pointed  projection  like  that  in 
a  bull's  eye  in  window  glass. 

Respecting  these  hills,  our  author  remarks, 
"  They  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  plains,  like 
islands  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  their  as- 
pect altogether  bore  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  many  of  the  flat-topped  islands  round 
the  Australian  continent,  described  by  other 
travellers,  that  I  could  not  but  think  they  had 
once  been  similarly  situated."  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  Capt.  Sturt  thought 
Australia  had  been  formed  by  the  elevation  of 
an  archipelago  of  islands. 

By  the  27th  of  the  First  month,  1845,  the 
whole  party  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
an  unusually  large  water-hole  situated  in  a 
rocky  glen,  about  200  miles  distant  from  the 
spot  where  they  left  the  Darling  River,  and  a 
little  to  the  west  of  north  from  it.  Here  the 
want  of  water  in  the  surrounding  country 
compelled  them  to  remain  nearly  six  months. 
During  that  long  period  excursions  were  made 
in  various  directions,  but  no  way  of  advancing 
could  be  discovered.  The  heat  became  in- 
tense, and  the  air  exceedingly  dry.  At  one 
time  when  the  thermometer  was  shaded  by  a 
a  tree,  at  an  elevation  of  five  feet,  from  the 
ground,  the  mercury  stood  at  132°.  On  re- 
moving it  into  the  sun,  it  rose  to  157°.  "  The 
ground  was  thoroughly  heated  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  tremendous  heat 
that  prevailed  had  parched  vegetation  and 
drawn  moisture  from  everything.  .  .  .  Under 
its  effects  every  screw  in  our  boxes  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  horn  handles  of  our  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  our  combs,  were  split  into 
fine  laminse.  The  lead  dropped  out  of  our 
pencils,  our  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoil- 
ed ;  our  hair,  as  w"ell  as  the  wool  on  the  sheep, 
ceased  to  grow,  and  our  nails  had  become  as 
brittle  as  glass.  The  flour  lost  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight,  and  the 
other  provisions  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
The  bran  in  which  our  bacon  had  been  pack- 
ed, was  perfectly  saturated,  and  weighed 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  meat;  we  were  obliged 
to  bury  our  wax  candles  ;  a  bottle  of  citric  acid 
in  Mr.  Browne's  box  became  fluid,  and  escap- 
ing, burnt  a  quantity  of  his  linen  ;  and  we 
found  it  difficult  to  write  or  draw,  so  rapidly 
did  the  fluid  dry  in  our  pens  and  brushes.  It 
was  happy  for  us,  therefore,  that  a  cooler  sea- 
son set  in,  otherwise  I  do  not  think  that  many 
of  us  could  much  longer  have  survived." 

To  increase  their  difficulties,  several  of  the 
officers  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  occasioned 
by  the  constant  use  of  salt  provisions,  whilst 
out  exploring  the  adjacent  country.  The 
common  men,  who  remained  at  the  camp  and 
lived  on  fresh  mutton,  escaped  the  attack  of 
that  dreadful  disease. 


In  this  distressed  siluation  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  wait  for  rain,  which  by  filling  the 
pools  would  enable  them  to  effect  their  escape. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Indian  Report. 

TO  THE   YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  gradual 
Civilization  and  Improvement  of  the  Indian 
Natives,  report — That  I  hey  have  continued  to 
give  attention  to  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment during  the  past  year,  though  little  has 
occurred  since  our  last  report  which  called  for 
much  active  service  on  behalf  of  the  Natives. 
Our  friend,  Ebenezer  Worth,  has  continued  to 
reside  on  the  farm  at  Tunessassah,  and  the 
religious  concern  he  has  manifested  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  Natives,  and  his  useful  la- 
bours among  them,  have  afforded  us  much  sat- 
isfaction. By  letters  received  from  him,  it 
appears,  that  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
Indians  have  been  conducted  in  their  usual 
way.  Owing  to  the  frequent  rain  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  they 
were  late  in  getting  in  their  crops  on  the  low 
and  flat  lands  along  the  river,  yet  the 
grain  and  grass  were  generally  good  and 
well  gathered  at  the  proper  season.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  seed,  there  were 
not  so  many  potatoes  planted  as  common  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  collecting  them)  though  well 
grown,  had  the  appearance  of  being  infected 
with  the  rot,  which  had  been  so  destructive  to 
their  crops  in  former  years.  On  Cornplant- 
er's  settlement  the  Indians  cultivated  more 
land  last  year  than  usual,  and  performed  more 
of  the  labour  themselves  than  in  the  preceding 
one. 

Two  schools  have  been  kept  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance,  particularly  in  the  seasons  for 
planting  and  collecting  their  crops,  was  often 
small,  not  exceeding  15  at  each  ; — during  the 
past  winter  they  have  been  belter  attended, 
upwards  of  40  children  having  received  in- 
struction therein.  In  pursuance  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and 
alluded  to  in  our  report  last  year,  appropria- 
ting funds  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house 
on  the  Allegheny  reservation,  and  a  sum  to 
be  paid  annually  for  five  years  in  support  of  a 
school,  a  house  for  that  purpose  was  put  up 
last  summer  at  Cold-Spring,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  charged  with  that 
business,  by  whom  a  teacher  was  employed, 
and  the  school  opened  soon  after  :  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  last  information  it  was  attended  by 
a  few  Indian  children  and  some  of  the  children 
of  the  white  people  who  reside  on  the  Reser- 
vation. About  the  time  the  State  school  went 
into  operation  at  Cold-Spring,  some  of  the  In- 
dians were  desirous  that  Ebenezer  Worth 
should  open  one  lower  down  the  river,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
Friends'  school  as  they  had  always  done. 

As  there  was  no  house  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose on  that  part  of  the  Reservation  where  it 
was  desirable  it  should  be  located,  and  building 
one  of  convenient  size,  and  furnishing  it  with 
desks  and  seats,  would  involve  an  expense  be- 


yond what  the  Natives  could  well  meet,  the 
Committee  agreed  to  assist  them  therein,  and 
contributed  the  sum  of  $100.  A  house  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  was  accordingly  put  up 
last  fall  near  the  farm  at  Tunessassah,  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  in  which  Ebenezer 
kept  his  school  through  the  winter.  The 
Committee  also  purchased  and  forwarded  a 
sufficient  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  other  suitable  reading  books  for  the  use 
of  that  school,  and  also  as  presents  to  such  of 
the  pupils  as  might  be  distinguished  for  regu- 
lar attendance  and  good  order  therein. 

It  appears  from  an  investigation  made  by 
Ebenezer  Worth,  there  are  60  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Great  Valley  and  above;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cold-Spring  and  the  location  of  the 
new  school  house,  52  ;  G4  of  whom  have  been 
at  school  part  of  the  past  year. 

The  efforts  that  Friends  have  made  to  in- 
duce the  Natives  to  have  the  white  people 
removed  off  the  Reservation  have  not  been 
successful.  We  believe  many  of  them  are 
aware  of  the  baneful  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ence which  the  class  of  whites  who  settle 
among  them  exert  over  their  young  people, 
and  the  evils  which  must  eventually  result 
from  it  to  the  Seneca  Nation  ;  and  in  their 
councils  held  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  the 
majority  have  at  different  times  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  have  the  white  settlers  removed, 
and  in  several  instances  it  has  been  partially 
carried  into  effect, — yet  in  general  they  have 
soon  returned  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  this 
has  been  connived  at  and  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  chiefs  and  other  influential  persons,  who 
have  been  actuated  by  sinister  motives.  This 
subject  is  one  that  has  long  been  the  occasion 
of  much  anxious  concern  to  Friends — being 
apprehensive  that  if  the  Natives  do  not  unite 
as  a  body  in  having  those  lawless  intruders 
expelled  from  their  lands,  their  residence 
among  them,  and  the  advantages  they  gain 
over  the  Indians,  will  operate  as  one  powerful 
means  of  their  being  dispossessed,  sooner  or 
later,  of  the  little  which  yet  remains  to  them 
of  the  soil  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Committee  continue  to  be  desirous  of 
procuring  the  services  of  a  family  of  Friends 
to  reside  on  the  farm  near  the  Reservation, 
who  would  be  properly  qualified  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
and  the  information  hitherto  spread  not  hav- 
ing produced  such  an  application,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  revive  the  subject,  in  order  that  if 
any  Friend  and  his  wife  should  feel  their  minds 
religiously  drawn  to  engage  in  it,  they  may 
give  early  notice  to  the  Committee. 

From  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's 
account,  it  appears  that  he  has  in  his  hands, 
$1,636  92  cents  in  cash,  and  $5,900  in  secu- 
rities. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  of  these  oppressed 
and  defenceless  people,  surrounded  by  many 
who  are  disposed  to  make  a  prey  of  them,  and 
weakened  by  the  difficulties  which  exist  among 
themselves,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  commis- 
eration for  them  have  been  afresh  excited  in 
our  minds  ;  and  although  there  are  many  dis- 
couragements attending  the  prosecution  of  this 
|  concern,  yet  we  believe  a  blessing  has  attend- 
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ed  the  labours  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  that  an  obligation  still  rests  upon  us 
to  do  what  may  yet  be  in  our  power  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings,  and  in  advocating  their 
rights. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee, 

Joel  Evans, 
Clerk  for  the  day. 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  12th,  1849. 

Selected. 

WALK  ON. 

Walk  on  !  though  a  dark  and  murky  night, 
The  winds  be  roaring  with  ghostly  tone; 

Though  there  be  not  a  star  to  bless  thy  sight, 
Yet  still — walk  on  ! 

The  morning  cometh — the  diy  will  dawn, 
The  sun  will  mount  to  his  radiant  throne  ; 

Thou  shalt  tread  through  a  cheery  flowery  lawn, 

Walk  on ! 

Thou  of  the  sad  and  earnest  face; 

Thou  of  the  sad  and  the  tearful  eye  ; 
Shall  a  smile  never  dwell  where  care  hath  place  ? 

Is  nothing  left  but  to  droop  and  die  ? 
Spirits  are  round  thy  panting  heart, 

And  their  voices  chaunt  in  a  hopeful  tone  ; 
Thy  sorrows  in  angel  hearts  have  part, 

Walk  on  ! 

Prophet  and  teacher,  will  none  believe  ? 

Seemest  thou  here  like  a  voice  alone  ? 
Who  bade  thee  the  glorious  work  to  leave  ? 

Speak  on  !  speak  on  ! 
Speak  on  !  though  thou  die  thy  voice  shall  be 

Lasting,  perennial  in  its  tone  ! 
If  it  ring  in  a  charnel,  O  never  flee  ! 

Speak  on  !  speak  on  ! 

Weary  wanderers,  panting  for  rest, 

Toil  onwards  and  soon  the  rest  shall  come  : 

Labour  to  bless  and  ye  shall  be  blest : 

And  lo  !  where  the  light  shines  there  is  your  home. 

Though  the  icy  breath  of  the  world  be  round, 
And  'nea.th  you  the  sad  and  cold  grave-stone; 

Beyond  is  a  clime  where  all  joys  are  found, 

Walk  on  !  walk  on ! 

We  should  sorely  droop  if  we  could  not  see 
Bright  fringes  around  the  thunder  cloud  : 
And  cold,  and  sad,  and  hopeless  he, 

Who  knoweth  no  life  beyond  the  shroud  : 
But  we  wherever  our  spirits  move, 

Will  lift  up  onr  voice  in  a  prophet's  tone  ; 
We  go  to  a  land  of  peace  and  love, 

Walk  on  !  walk  on  ! 
E.  P.  Hood. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

Mary  Griffin,  at  the  time  she  delivered  the 
sermon  before  narrated,  had  on  a  scarlet-col- 
oured cloak  edged  with  fur,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  her  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pride  and  vanity  fos- 
tered by  gay  and  fashionable  attire.  Being 
one  day  nt  a  Friends1  meeting,  she  heard  a 
femalq  minister  say,  '  Laces  proceed  from 
pride;  pride  is  sin  : — and  sin  will  lead  down, 
lower  than  the  grave.'  This  came  to  her 
mind  with  Divine  and  illuminating  influence. 
She  saw  into  the  inconsistency  of  her  dresses, 
made  them  plain,  and  laid  aside  her  superflui- 
ties. She  was  convinced  through  the  openings 
of  Divine  Grace,  of  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  Friends,  was  received  into  membership 
amongst  them,  and  soon  niter  came  forth  in 


the  ministry.  She  laboured  in  the  Lord's 
cause  in  her  early  life,  and  when  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  she  travelled  on  horseback  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  to  visit  the  meetings  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York.  When  ninety- 
five  years  of  age,  she  visited  the  Monthly 
Meetings  constituting  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
of  Nine  Partners  and  Stanford,  and  also  the 
families  composing  them.  The  energy  and 
clearness  of  her  mind  continued  unimpaired  to 
her  one  hundredth  year;  and  although  she 
was  so  weak  in  body  as  to  be  unable  to  stand 
alone,  she  visited  a  part  of  the  families  of  Nine 
Partners  Meeting,  and  attended  several  public 
meetings  there.  Even  at  this  period  of  her 
life  the  spirit  of  discernment  evidently  rested 
upon  her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  minister 
pertinent  mailer  to  the  condition  of  meetings 
and  of  individuals.  Thus  she  verified  the  de- 
claration of  the  Psalmist,  "  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God  :  they  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourish- 
ing." 

During  her  long  life  she  was  well  qualified 
for  service  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Pier 
mind  was  clear,  and  her  judgment  discrimina- 
ting. Her  Friends  say, '-Her  ministry  was 
lively  ;  and  she  was  frequently  led,  in  the 
flowing  of  Gospel  love,  tenderly  to  invite  the 
youth  to  forsake  the  vanities  of  this  life,  clearly 
holding  up  to  view,  the  great  advantage  of  an 
early  dedication,  or  choosing  the  Lord  for 
their  portion.  As  she  dwelt  near  the  spring 
of  eternal  life  in  her  own  mind,  she  was  re- 
markably distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
true  disciple,  loving,  kind,  affectionate,  and 
courteous  lo  all." 

Now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage,  her  conversation  seemed 
meet  for  one  who  expected  shortly  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  her  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. She  had  been  long  engaged  in  his 
service  on  earth,  and  she  now  "  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  his  love;  and  her  conversation  was 
much  about  ihe  things  pertaining  to  an  ever- 
lasting state."  One  day  whilst  silting  retired, 
and  meditating  alone  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  do,  she  was  overheard  saying,  "  I  hope  ere 
long  to  rest  eternally  in  the  arms  of  Thy  love." 
Reviving  from  a  fainting  fit  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
feel  love  to  flow  to  all  mankind,  and  1  believe 
this  love  will  increase,  and  Truth  prosper  and 
spread  through  distant  lands,  even  where  they 
sit  as  it  were  in  darkness;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  do  the  sea.  My  heart  is  filled  with 
praises  to  the  Lord,  that  he  not  only  called  me 
in  my  youth,  but  enabled  me  to  follow  him  ; 
and  is  yet  with  me  in  old  age.  Oh  !  it  is  well, 
when  we  can  say  with  the  apostle,  '  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  i  have  kept  the  faith, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing.' " 

[]er  strength  gradually  wasted  away,  and 
she  remained  in  a  very  sweet  frame  of  mind 
to  the  close.  Her  Inst  words  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren  who  had  gathered  round 
her  dying  bed,  were,  "  Fear  the  Lord  above 


all  things,  and  keep  up  your  religious  meet- 
ings." She  died  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month, 
1810,  being  100  years  and  7  months  old. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have  been  pre- 
served green  to  a  very  advanced  age,  we  may 
note  Agnes  Penquite,  who  deceased  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  month  20th, 
1758,  aged  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Her  Friends  say  of  her,  that  although  her  tes- 
timony had  been  to  edification  during  her 
strength  and  vigour,  yet  that  "in  her  declining 
age,  when  nature  seemed  almost  spent,  she 
appeared  more  Divinely  favoured  than  com- 
mon." When  she  could  no  longer  from  in- 
creasing weakness  get  out  to  public  meetings, 
she  would  ofien  at  meal  times  appear  in  prayer 
and  praises  to  the  Lord.  She  had  frequently 
given  her  Friends  the  assurance  that  'she  had 
the  evidence  of  Divine  peace;' and  near  her 
departure  said,  "  Her  sweet  Lord  had  not  for- 
saken her,  but  was  still  with  her  to  comfort 
and  refresh  her  in  her  old  age."  Thus  in 
sweet  trust  and  confidence,  she  entered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  fearing  no  evil. 

We  have  seen  that  Comfort  Collins  when 
her  faculties  had  many  of  them  failed  through 
age,  still  was  lively  in  spiritual  things.  So  it 
was  with  William  Penn  after  his  third  apoplec- 
tic attack,  which  left  him  incapable  of  busi- 
ness, yet  sensible  of  the  inward  operation  and 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  Truth.  His 
memory  was  much  gone,  yet  Thomas  Story 
says,  "  That  he  had  a  good  sense  of  Truth 
was  plain,  by  some  very  clear  sentences  he 
spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth,  in  an 
evening  meeting  we  had  there;  wherein  we 
were  greatly  comforted,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
think  this  was  a  sort  of  sequestration  of  him 
from  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  which  so 
much  oppressed  him,  not  in  judgment,  but  in 
mercy,  that  he  might  not  be  oppressed  thereby 
to  the  end."  He  continued  to  attend  religious 
meetings,  wherein  he  sometimes  was  en«aoed 
to  minister,  in  short  but  sound  and  savoury 
expressions.  Thus  he  gradually  declined,  re- 
taining his  sense  of  spiritual  things  to  the  last. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of 
Ann  Gaunt.  This  Friend  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ridgway,  and  was  born  at  Little  Egg 
Harbour  in  the  Eighth  month,  1710.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  came  forth  in 
the  ministry,  and  being  faithful  in  the  gift 
committed  lo  her,  she  grew  therein,  until  she 
became  a  mother  in  the  Truth.  She  was  an 
instrument  of  much  good  in  the  Master's  hand 
within  the  limits  of  the  meeting  she  belonged 
to,  and  was  an  acceptable  labourer  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
on  this  continent.  As  she  drew  near  the  close 
of  life,  her  mental  faculties  failed  her,  and  yet 
she  retained  the  sense  of  Divine  good,  and  was 
favoured  to  minister  in  life  and  power.  She 
has  been  known  when  taken  to  meeting,  appa- 
rently not  understanding  where  she  was,  to 
pull  knitting  from  her  pocket  and  work  awhile, 
and  yet  her  mind  coming  under  the  operation 
of  the  Word  that  quickens  and  makes  alive, 
she  would  suddenly  in  the  fresh  feeling  thereof 
cease  her  work,  and  preach  with  living  autho- 
rity the  Gospel  of  salvation.  Her  Friends  in 
a  memorial  concerning  her,  say,  that  whilst 
her  faculties  were  greatly  impaired,  "  her  best 
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life  remained  strong,  and  in  greenness,  which 
was  evidenced  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by 
the  purity  of  her  Gospel  communications." 

In  her  last  illness  she  made  no  complaints, 
but  evinced  a  meek  and  lamblike  spirit,  show- 
ing that  she  had  been  with  Jesus.  He  had 
been  in  truth  her  morning  light,  and  he  was 
the  staff"  and  support  of  her  age.  Her  love  for 
the  Truth  continued  strong,  and  being  favour- 
ed to  have  chosen  the  good  part,  her  Master 
permitted  her  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  quiet  waiting, 
until  he  opened  for  her  the  gates  of  life,  that 
she  might  enter  into  his  everlasting  rest.  She 
departed  this  life  in  the  Second  month,  1794, 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

The  visit  of  Comfort  Hoag  in  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was,  as 
we  have  related,  of  such  service  to  David  Fer- 
ris, was  of  great  benefit  to  his  son  Benjamin, 
then  a  lad  of  15.  Benjamin  Ferris,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  some  memoirs  he  left  behind  him, 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  Fifth  month  8th, 
1740.  In  early  life  he  was  favoured  with  the 
visitations  of  the  Lord's  merciful  regard,  re- 
proving him  for  evil.  When  but  seven  years 
of  age,  having  one  day  rashly  made  use  of  the 
Lord's  name,  he  was  brought  under  such  re- 
morse therefor,  as  proved  an  effectual  caution 
to  him  against  any  repetition  of  the  crime. 
About  the  same  period  of  time,  he  says,  my 
father  took  "  My  sister  and  me  into  his  count- 
ing-room, and  told  us  there  was  a  God  in  hea- 
ven who  constantly  watched  over  us,  and  ob- 
served our  ways  ;  and  that  we  were  accountable 
to  him.  He  also  informed  us  there  was  a 
heaven,  into  which  all  good  men  and  good 
;hildren  would  enter,  with  peace  unspeakable, 
lad  live  there  forever.  He  also  told  us  there 
was  a  place  of  torment,  where  all  the  wicked 
and  evil-doers,  and  such  as  told  lies  and  said 
bad  words,  would  have  woe  and  misery  with- 
out end.  This  showed  his  tender  and  early 
care  over  his  children  ;  and  it  had  some  good 
effect  to  make  me  more  careful  afterwards  not 
to  tell  lies,  nor  say  bad  words  ;  practices  which 
too  much  prevailed  at  schools  ;  to  check  and 
prevent  which,  requires  the  watchful  care  of 
parents  and  tutors ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
their  pious  endeavours  for  restraining  from 
such  practices,  and  their  care  to  inculcate  and 
encourage  the  principles  of  virtue,  would  often 
be  aided  by  the  secret  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  the  tender  minds  of  children."  Ben- 
amin  then  mentions  his  father's  care  in  bring- 
ng  up  his  offspring  in  plainness,  and  in  train- 
ing them  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  walk. 

We  have  seen  that  Benjamin  Ferris  was 
bout  fifteen  years  of  age  when  religiously 
mpressed  under  the  ministry  of  Comfort  Hoag, 
have  before  me  a  manuscript  volume  of 
etters,  written  by  him  to  his  Friends  during 
he  succeeding  ten  years.    They  indicate  a 
ind  earnestly  alive  to  the  importance  of  hea- 
enly  things, — anxious  for  his  own  growth  in 
the  Truth,  and  feeling  true  desires  for  the 
prosperity  of  others  in  their  efforts  to  accumu- 
late durable  riches  and  righteousness.  In 
writing  to  Elizabeth  Dean,  who  had  been  com- 
panion to  Comfort  Collins  on  the  above  visit, 
under  date  of  Eleventh  month  24th,  1757,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  that  year. 


"  I  was  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  pretty  large,  and  through 
heavenly  regard,  was  a  solid,  and  I  hope  an 
edifying  time,  through  the  various  sittings. 
The  meeting  for  business  was  in  a  good  de- 
gree clothed  with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  a 
spirit  of  love  and  brotherly  condescension  pre- 
vailed, encouraging  the  youth  to  attend  these 
meetings,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  work  will 
in  time  rest,  if  they  keep  their  places  in  the 
Truth.  There  is  a  comfortable  prospect  of 
many  up  and  down  being  prepared  by  the 
Master  builder,  to  be  as  polished  stones  in  his 
house.  O  !  that  the  number  might  be  increas- 
ed,—  that  there  might  be  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  Sion's  waste  places  being  rebuilt,  and  her 
ancient  beauty  restored  ;  that  so  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  the  watchmen  upon  the 
wall  might  rejoice  together,  and  give  Him  the 
glory,  whose  effulgent  brightness  is  the  light 
thereof,  and  who  is  the  repairer  of  breaches, 
and  restoreth  right  paths  to  walk  in. 

"  We  were  favoured  with  the  company  of 
our  worthy  Friends,  Thomas  Gawthrop,  Chris- 
topher Wilson,  John  Hunt,  Samuel  Spavold, 
and  William  Rickett,  from  Europe,  and  my 
dear  uncle  Benjamin  [Ferris]  from  Oblong. 
All  of  them  I  believe  had  good  service.  May 
their  labour  be  prospered  in  their  hands,  and 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  faithfully  build  with 
them." 

After  Yearly  Meeting  Benjamin  attended  his 
uncle  to  Centre  meeting,  and  soon  after,  al- 
though a  lad  of  but  seventeen,  he  accompanied 
that  valuable  minister  Esther  White,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  some  meetings  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Cecil  and  Choptank. 
On  this  visit  they  met  with  Christopher  Wil- 
son, and  travelled  with  him  for  two  weeks. 
Samuel  Spavold  and  other  ministers  were  at 
these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  a  renewed  and 
remarkable  visitation  of  Divine  love  seemed 
extended  to  the  large  company  gathered  at 
them.  Christopher  Wilson  continued  with 
Esther  White  and  her  youthful  companion 
until  the  service  which  had  called  her  from 
her  home  was  accomplished.  The  letter  be- 
fore quoted  from  continues :  "  I  rode  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  with  Christopher,  and  this 
small  excursion  from  home,  was  then,  and  has 
been  since  to  my  great  satisfaction,  and  I  hope 
it  will  tend  to  my  edification.  The  remem- 
brance thereof  is  precious  at  this  time,  and 
with  a  thankful  heart  I  may  acknowledge  that 
the  Lord  was  good."  In  his  diary  on  his  re- 
turn he  made  the  following  note  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  on  this  journey.  "  In  the  even- 
ing I  took  a  walk  into  the  fields  alone;  and 
being  humbled  under  a  sense  of  inward  want, 
I  was  enabled  to  cry  to  the  Lord  for  preserva- 
tion during  this  journey.  I  believe  my  tender 
cries  were  graciously  regarded,  and  a  degree 
of  holy  fear  rested  on  my  mind,  with  a  feeling 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him,  from  whom 
cometh  all  good." 

Benjamin  Ferris  was  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  attended  by  Thomas  Gaw- 
throp before  his  embarking  for  his  native  land. 
It  was  held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  20th. 
Benjamin  in  his  diary  says,  "  It  was  a  tender- 
ing time  to  me,  under  a  renewed  visitation  of 
Divine  love.    Oh  !  that  I  may  walk  worthy  of 


such  favours.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  see 
T.  Gawthrop,  who  was  about  departing  for 
England."  The  following  letter  from  Israel 
Pemberton  to  John  Churchman,  dated  Tenth 
month  25th,  1757,  gives  a  further  account  of 
that  meeting. 

"  Our  dear  Friend  Thomas  Gawthrop  em- 
barked on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  He  was 
cheerful  and  easy  when  he  left  us,  though  the 
news  we  had  just  received  of  Captain  Lyons's 
ship,  in  which  our  Friend  Mordecai  Yarnall 
was  passenger,  having  been  taken  by  the 
French,  would  have  been  discouraging  to  a 
mind  less  settled  than  his  seems  to  be.  For 
some  days  before  he  left  us,  he  was  much  fa- 
voured in  private  opportunities  with  Friends  in 
sickness  and  affliction  ;  and  in  public  bad  very 
acceptable  service.  His  last  communication 
of  Fifth-day,  was  very  singular,  seasonable, 
and  full  of  memorable  instruction;  especially 
to  his  brethren  in  the  gallery.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  remembered,  but  1  fear  not  at  the  right 
time,  nor  with  so  much  sweetness,  humility 
and  love,  as  it  was  delivered.  The  subject 
was  new  ;  and  the  manner  of  expression  better 
understood  by  sailors  than  landsmen.  He 
said,  a  ship,  to  keep  her  ground,  must  be  an- 
chored during  the  ebb  tide.  The  wind  might 
be  fair,  but  unless  there  was  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  stem  the  tide,  and  the  pilot  gave 
direction,  the  anchor  must  not  be  weighed,  nor 
any  attempt  made  to  go  forward.  The  cable 
(by  which  the  anchor  was  attached  to  the  ship,) 
he  said,  was  '  the  love  of  God.'  Over  and 
over  he  called  to  '  freshen  the  cable,' — a  term 
in  use  among  sailors  for  placing  old  sails 
round  the  cable  at  the  hawser  holes  to  prevent 
its  chafing,  it  being  of  great  consequence  to 
prevent  the  rubbing  or  cutting  of  the  smallest 
strand.  lie  said,  if  we  had  nothing  else,  it 
were  better  to  strip  off  our  old  jackets  and 
trowsers,  and  spare  them  to  freshen  the  cable, 
than  that  it  should  be  chafed  in  the  least. 
'  Freshen  the  cable,  Friends  !  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  should  sit  in  silence  three  months  toge- 
ther, it  were  better  than  to  lose  the  sense  of 
the  love  of  God,  freely  and  singly  flowing  in 
your  hearts.  I  have  been  thus  tried ;  and 
know  what  I  say.'  " 

It  is  very  important  for  ministers  at  all  times, 
to  keep  the  anchor  down  until  the  Great  Pilot 
commands  it  to  be  weighed.  It  is  true  that 
they  may  be  sadly  tossed  with  inward  conflict 
and  exercises  whilst  thus  remaining,  until  it 
seems  to  them  as  though  the  very  cable  was 
in  danger  of  wearing  out;  yet  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  freshen  it,  by  yielding  their  old  clothing 
of  self,  and  their  desire  of  the  praise  of  men, 
and  abide  in  the  patience  all  the  Lord's  ap- 
pointed time,  they  will  experience  at  length  the 
command  to  weigh  anchor,  at  that  period  when 
right  progress  can  alone  be  made.  No  matter 
how  many  weeks  or  months  may  be  passed  in 
silence  ; — if  ye  are  faithful  before  the  Lord  in 
keeping  the  word  of  his  patience,  his  love  will 
be  your  reward;  but  if  wearying  of  waiting,  to 
keep  up  reputation  among  men,  to  feed  itching 
ears,  you  should  speak  in  your  own  time, 
confusion  will  be  your  portion  and  ye  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Worldly  Conversation. — "  All  mind  their 
own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 
Hervey,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  visit- 
ed but  few  persons  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  being  asked 
why  he  declined  visiting  those  who  were  always 
ready  to  show  him  every  token  of  respect,  he 
replied,  "  I  can  hardly  name  a  polite  family 
where  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  things 
of  God.  I  hear  much  frothy  and  worldly  chit- 
chat,  but  not  a  word  of  Christ ;  and  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  visit  those  companies  where 
there  is  not  room  for  my  Master  as  well  as  for 
myself." 


A  child  named  Dinah  Dowdney,  of  Portsea, 
who  died  at  nine  years  of  age,  said  one  day 
during  her  illness,  to  her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
lived,  "  When  I  am  dead,  I  should  like  the 
minister  (o  preach  a  sermon  to  children  to  per- 
suade them  to  love  Jesus  Christ,  to  obey  their 
parents,  not  to  tell  lies ;  but  to  think  about,  dy- 
ing, and  going  to  heaven.  And  I  have  been 
thinking  I  should  like  him  to  preach  from  2 
Kings  iv.  26.  Aunt  you  are  the  Shunamite, 
the  minister  is  the  prophet,  and  I  am  the  Shu- 
namile's  child.  When  I  am  dead,  I  dare  say 
you  will  be  grieved  :  though  you  need  not. 
The  prophet  will  come  to  see  you,  and  when 
he  says,  How  is  it  with  the  child  ?  you  may 
say,  '  It  is  well.'  I  am  sure  it  will  then  be 
well  with  me,  for  I  shall  be  in  heaven,  singing 
the  praises  of  God.  You  ought  to  think  it 
well  too." 


An  aged  Christian  in  much  distress  of  mind, 
was  once  complaining  to  a  friend  of  his  sad 
condition ;  and  among  other  things,  said,  "  that 
which  troubles  me  most  is,  that  God  will  be 
dishonoured  if  I  fall  away."  His  friend  re- 
plied immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  comfort- 
ing him  :  "Art  thou  careful  of  the  honour  of 
God  ? — and  dost  thou  think  that  God  has  no 
care  of  thee,  and  of  thy  salvation  ?"  A  soul 
forsaken  of  God  cares  not  what  becomes  of 
His  honour;  therefore  be  of  good  cheer;  if 
His  heart  were  not  towards  thee,  thine  would 
not  be  towards  Him,  or  'towards  the  remem- 
brance of  His  name.'  " 

Losing  One's  Temper. 

BY  MARY  GRAHAM. 

1  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  morning,  feel- 
ing nil  "out  of  sorts"  about  something  or 
other,  when  an  orphan  child  whom  I  had  taken 
to  raise,  came  in  wiih  n  broken  tumbler  in  her 
hand,  and  said,  while  her  young  face  was  pale, 
and  her  littln  lip  quivered  — 

■  See,  ma'am  !  I  went  to  take  this  tumbler 
from  the  dresser  to  get  Anna  a  drink  of  water, 
and  i  let  it  fnll.' 

1  was  in  a  fretful  humour  before  the  child 
came  in,  and  her  appearance,  with  the  broken 
tumbler  in  her  hand,  didn't  tend  to  help  mc  to 
n  better  state  of  mind.  She  was  suffering  a 
good  deal  of  pnin  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  needed  a  kind  word  to  quiet  the 
beatings  of  her  heart.  Hut  she  had  come  to 
me  in  an  unfortunate  moment. 

"  You  are  a  careless  little  girl  !"  said  I  se- 


verely, taking  the  fragments  of  glass  from  her 
trembling  hands.  "  A  very  careless  little  girl 
and  I  am  displeased  with  you." 

I  said  no  more,  but  my  countenance  express- 
ed even  stronger  rebuke  than  my  words.  The 
child  lingered  near  me  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  shrunk  away  from  the  room.  I  was  sor- 
ry in  a  moment  that  I  had  permitted  myself 
to  speak  unkindly  to  the  little  girl,  for  there 
was  no  need  of  my  doing  so,  and  moreover, 
she  had  taken  my  words,  as  I  could  see,  deeply 
to  heart.  I  had  made  her  unhappy  without  a 
cause.  The  breaking  of  the  tumbler  was  an 
accident  likely  to  happen  to  any  one,  and  the 
child  evidently  felt  bad  enough  about  what  had 
occurred  without  having  my  displeasure  added 
thereto. 

If  I  was  unhappy  before  Jane  entered  my 
room,  I  was  still  more  unhappy  after  she  re- 
tired. I  blamed  myself  and  pitied  the  child  ; 
but  this  did  not  in  the  least  mend  the  matter. 
In  about  half  an  hour  Jane  came  up  very  qui- 
etly with  Willy,  my  dear  little  curly-haired, 
angel-faced  boy,  in  her  arms.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  she  had,  with  her  utmost  strength, 
carried  him  up  stairs.  She  did  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  mine  as  she  entered,  but  went  with 
her  burden,  to  the  low  bed  that  was  in  the 
room,  where  she  laid  him  tenderly,  and  then 
sat  down  with  her  face  turned  partly  away 
from  me,  and  with  a  fan  kept  off  the  flies,  and 
cooled  his  moist  skin. 

Enough  of  Jane's  countenance  was  visible 
to  enable  me  to  perceive  that  its  expression 
was  sad.  And  it  was  an  unkind  word  from 
my  lips  that  had  brought  this  cloud  over  her 
young  face  I 

"  So  much  for  permitting  myself  to  fall  into 
a  fretful  mood,"  said  I  mentally.  "  In  future 
I  must  be  more  watchful  over  my  state  of 
mind.  I  have  no  right  to  make  others  suffer 
from  my  own  unhappy  temper." 

Jane  continued  to  sit  by  Willy  and  fan  him  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  I  could  hear  a  very 
low  sigh  come  up,  as  if  involuntary,  from  her 
bosom.  Faint  as  the  sound  was,  it  smote 
upon  my  ear,  and  added  to  my  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

A  friend  called  and  I  went  down  into  the 
parlour,  and  sat  conversing  there  for  an  hour. 
But  all  the  while  there  was  a  weight  upon  my 
feelings.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  be  cheerful. 
[  was  too  distinctly  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
individual — and  that  a  motherless  little  girl — 
was  unhappy  through  my  unkindness;  and  the 
consciousness  was  like  a  heavy  hand  upon  my 
bosom. 

"This  is  all  a  weakness,"  I  said  to  myself 
after  my  friend  had  left,  making  an  effort  to 
throw  off  the  uncomfortable  feeling.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Even  if  the  new  train  of 
thought  awakened  by  conversation  with  my 
friend,  had  lifted  me  above  the  stale  of  mind  in 
which  I  was  when  she  came,  the  sight  of  Jane's 
sober  face,  as  she  passed  me  on  the  stairs, 
would  have  depressed  my  feelings  again. 

In  order  both  to  relieve  my  own  and  the 
child's  feelings,  I  thought  I  would  refer  to  the 
broken  tumbler,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve  her- 
self about  it,  as  its  loss  was  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  But  (his  would  have  been  to  have 
made  an  acknowledgment  to  her  that  I  had 


been  in  the  wrong,  and  an  instinctive  feel  it 
of  pride  remonstrated  against  that. 

"  Ah  me!"  I  sighed.    "  Why  did  I  pern 
myself  to  speak  so  unguardedly?    How  sms 
are  the  causes  that  sometimes  destroy  mi 
peace.    How  much  of  good  or  evil  is  there 
a  single  word. 

Some  who  read  this  may  think  that  I  w; 
very  weak  to  let  a  hastily  uttered  censu 
against  a  careless  child  trouble  me.  Wh 
are  a  child's  feelings? 

I  have  been  a  child  ;  and,  as  a  child,  hav 
been  blamed  severely  by  those  whom  I  desin 
to  please,  and  felt  that  unkind  words  fell  he 
vier  and  more  painfully,  sometimes  than  blow 
[could,  therefore,  understand  the  nature 
Jane's  feelings,  and  sympathize  with  her  to 
certain  extent. 

All  through  the  day  Jane  moved  about  mo 
quietly  than  usual.  When  I  spoke  to  h 
about  any  thing — which  I  did  in  a  kinder  voi 
than  usual — she  would  look  into  my  face  wi 
an  earnestness  that  rebuked  me. 

Toward  evening  I  sent  her  down  stairs  f 
a  pitcher  of  cool  water.  She  went  quick] 
and  soon  returned  with  a  pitcher  of  water  at 
a  tumbler,  on  a  waiter.  She  was  coming  t 
wards  me,  evidently  using  more  than  ordinal 
caution,  when  her  foot  tripped  against  som 
thing,  and  she  stumbled  forward.  It  was 
vain  she  tried  to  save  the  pitcher.  Its  balam 
was  lost,  and  it  fell  over  and  was  broken 
pieces  at  my  feet,  the  water  dashing  upon  tl 
skirts  of  my  dress. 

The  poor  child  became  instantly  as  pale 
ashes,  and  the  frightened  look  she  gave  me 
shall  not  soon  forget.  She  tried  to  speak,  ai 
say  that  it  was  an  accident,  but  her  tongue  w 
paralyzed  for  the  moment,  and  she  found  j 
utterance. 

The  lesson  I  had  received  in  the  mornin 
served  me  for  the  purposes  of  self-control  noi 
and  I  said  instantly,  in  a  mild  voice — 

"  Never  mind,  Jane  ;  I  know  you  could  n 
help  it.  I  must  tack  down  the  loose  edge 
the  carpet.  I  came  near  tripping  there  myst 
to-day.  Go  and  get  a  floor  cloth  and  wipe  i 
the  water  as  quickly  as  you  can,  while  I  gath! 
up  the  broken  pieces. 

The  colour  came  back  instantly  to  Jane 
face.  She  gave  me  one  grateful  look,  ar 
then  ran  quickly  away,  to  do  as  1  had  di recti 
her.  When  she  came  back  she  blamed  he 
self  for  not  being  more  careful,  expressed  so 
row  for  the  accident,  and  promised  over  ai 
over  again  that  she  would  be  more  guarded  1 
future. 

The  contrast  between  both  of  our  feelinj 
now  and  what  they  were  in  the  morning  wil 
very  great.    I  felt  happier  for  having  act<| 
justly  and  with  due  self-control ;  and  my  litlj 
girl,  though  troubled  on  account  of  the  acc 
dent,  had  not  the  extra  burden  of  my  disple 
sure  to  bear. 

"Better,  far  better,"  I  said  to  myself,  asj 
sat  and  reflected  upon  the  incidents  just  related 
— "better,  far  better  is  it  in  all  our  relatiorl 
in  life,  to  maintain  a  calm  exterior,  and  on  r| 
account  to  speak  harshly  to  those  who  are  bil 
low  us.  Angry  words  make  double  wound] 
They  hurt  those  to  whom  they  are  addresse] 
while  they  leave  a  sting  behind  them.  Abovl 
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II,  should  we  guard  against  a  moody  temper. 
Whenever  we  permit  any  thing  to  fret  our 
linds,  we  are  not  in  a  state  to  exercise  due 
elf-control,  and  if  temptation  comes  then,  we 
re  sure  to  fall." 

Selected. 

WE  WATCHED  HER  BREATHING. 
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Truth  is  often  beaten  out  by  conflicting 
lows,  when  it  might  have  contracted  rust  and 
npurity  by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  into  and 
nassailed.    We  are  in  danger  of  growing 
gent  about  a  truth  which  is  never  atiack- 
d,  or  of  surrounding  it  with  our  own  fancies, 
iverti  nd  appending  to  it  our  own  excrescences  ; 
,1  ^hile  the  assailant  teaches  even  the  friendly 
i  saminer  to  clear  the  principle  of  all  foreign 
lixtures,  and  by  giving  it  more  purity,  to  give 
wider  circulation. 
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"  She  sleeps  ; 
Her  smiles  hath  passed  away, 
As  dies  a  ripple  on  the  sea." 

We  watched  her  breathing-  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  on  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  being  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 


accomplished.  Time,  even  if  lengthened  be- 
yond our  reasonable  expectation,  is  not  too 
long  to  be  appropriated  to  those  virtuous  uses 
which  the  Great  Dispenser  of  all  our  blessings 
requires  at  our  hands. 

When  not  actively  engaged  in  bodily  labour, 
let  the  mind  take  its  alternate  turn  at  some 
laudable  object  or  useful  purpose;  even  then, 
when  the  muscles  are  in  action,  the  higher 
organization  of  thought  and  mental  application 
may  not  remain  idle  ;  mind  may,  and  should, 
predominate  over  matter;  therefore  let  the 
laculties  of  the  soul  expand  and  mount  upward 
on  the  rapid  wings  of  improvement  and  a  legi- 
timate and  rational  system  of  enjoyment. — 
N.  E.  Farmer. 


Peace  of  Mind. — I  know  of  but  one  way 
f  fortifying  my  sou!  against  gloomy  presages 
nd  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing 
t  myself  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that 
leing  who  disposes  of  events  and  governs  fu- 
ijj.irilv.  He  sees  atone  view,  the  whole  thread 
f  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
have  already  passed  through,  but  that  which 
uns  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity.  When 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself 
his  care  ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to 
direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threat- 
n  me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and 
uestion  not  but  he  will  avert  them  or  turn 
lem  to  my  advantage.  Though  1  know  nei- 
ler  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  that 
am  lo  die,  1  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it, 
ecause  I  am  sure  lhat  he  knows  them  both, 
nd  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support 


A  Test  for  Gold. — Professor  Farrant,  in  a 
recent  lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  mentioned  a  few  simple  tests  to  detect 
an  adulteration  of  the  precious  metal.  It  had 
been  stated  that  brass  filings  had  been  exported 
to  California  to  mix  with  the  gold  dust;  this 
was  much  lighter  than  gold,  and  readily  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
gold  had  been  tried  by  four  different  tests.  The 
following  had  been  the  result : — 15,  15.7,  16.5, 
17,  so  that,  as  a  mean,  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  was  16  times  greater  than  water  ;  while 
lhat  of  copper  pyrites  was  4.5;  iron  pyrites, 
4.3 ;  mica,  3.  The  blow-pipe  was,  likewise, 
a  most  useful  and  simple  instrument ;  this  can 
be  used  with  a  penny  candle  and  a  half-penny- 
worth of  charcoal— so  that,  for  8d.  or  10d.,  a 
primitive  furnace  to  commence  operations  with 
can  be  purchased.  Gold  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,*  like  lead,  and  bent  and  beat  out  in  thin 
leaves.  Iron  pyrites  cannot  be  cut,  or  even 
scratched  with  a  knife.  Copper  pyrites  can 
and  both  are  brittle.  Mica,  foliated  and  elas- 
tic. The  blow-pipe  applied  to  gold,  it  retains 
its  colour  ;  while  copper  and  iron  pyrites  lose 
theirs,  and  the  latter  becomes  magnetic.  Gold 
is  also  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or 
sulphuric  acid  singly ;  brass  filings  will  be 
readily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  ;  when  the 
two  former  are  combined,  it  is  only  then  solu- 
ble. If  any  of  the  other  three  minerals  were 
reduced  to  powder,  either  of  these  acids  would 
readily  act  on  them. — Late  Paper. 


From  the  report  it  appears,  that  within  the 
past  twenty  years  there  have  been  killed  by 
explosions  in  this  country,  926  persons,  and 
298  wounded,  many  of  them  made  cripples  for 
life,  while  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  in  pro- 
perty have  been  destroyed.  The  Commis- 
sioner insists  on  the  passage  of  an  Act  by 
Congress  compelling  all  high  pressure  steam- 
boats to  use  Evans's  Safety  Guard,  until 
something  more  perfect  may  chance  lo  be  dis- 
covered.— Late  Paper. 

Western  Travel. — The  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer  says,  that  the  steamers  from  Buffalo 
come  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  For- 
eign emigration  is  greatly  increased  over  that 
of  any  fo  rmer  year.  On  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  the  travel  for  the  first  nine  days  of 
May  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  In  1848,  the 
whole  number  in  those  nine  days  was  2398, 
and  in  1849  it  was  4514.  Increase  this  year 
over  last,  for  nine  days,  2116. 
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under  them. — Addison. 


Industry. — Boys  should  be  industrious,  busy, 
nd  active,  ever  desiring  and  aiming  at  im- 
isireli  fn-ovement.  Happiness  and  success  in  life 
epend  upon  this  usefulness  in  the  world — an 
bject  worth  living  for — is  greatly  promoted 
V  an  economical  appropriation  of  our  time, 
spare  moments — the  golden  sands  of  life — 
hould  all  be  turned  to  good  account.  Much 
M  s  to  be  learned,  and  more,  if  possible,  is  to  be 


Explosion  of  Steam  Boilers. — The  Hon. 
Edmond  Burke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
in  his  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  attri- 
butes the  bursting  of  steam  boilers  mainly  to 
the  use  of  cast-iron  boiler-heads,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  guards  as  inventive  genius  has 
furnished.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  Government  of  France  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  cast-iron  boiler-heads,  after 
some  destructive  explosions  from  this  cause  ; 
vet,  our  government  has  neglected  to  follow 
the  example.  The  report  strongly  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  safety  guard  invented  by  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Pittsburg,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
locomotive  engine.  It  has  been  in  use  nine 
years,  and  has  been  tested  by  125  boats  on 
our  Southern  and  Western  rivers,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number,  only  three  accidents  have 
occurred,  and  those  were  caused  by  the  lever 
of  the  safety  guard  being  obstructed  from  ope- 
rating. 


We  defer  giving  any  information  respecting 
the  proceedings  during  the  past  week  of  the 
two  bodies  claiming  to  be  New  England  Year- 
ly Meeting  until  next  week  ;  by  which  time  we 
shall  probably  have  reliable  accounts  also  of 
the  late  London  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  instant,  some  daring  burglars  entered 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street, 
by  the  door  leading  into  the  meeting-house 
yard.  That  and  another  door  were  bored  so 
as  to  enable  them  by  some  strong  instrument 
to  force  them  open.  Failing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
pick  the  lock  of  the  fireproof,  a  hole  was  dug 
through  the  wall  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
them  to  unscrew  the  bolts  from  the  inside, 
which  secured  the  lock  to  the  door,  and  in  this 
manner  succeeded  in  opening  the  outside  one. 
The  inner  door  was  secured  by  a  strong  pad- 
lock which  was  wrenched  off.  All  the  draw- 
ers, tin-boxes,  and  bundles  containing  papers, 
appear  to  have  been  searched,  and  their  con- 
tents scattered  over  the  floor,  but  no  valuable 
paper,  so  far  as  is  yet  ascertained,  has  been 
either  destroyed  or  stolen.  Money  appears  to 
have  been  the  sole  object  of  this  bold  outrage, 
of  which  they  got  but  about  six  dollars. 


The  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  in  coming  in 
contact  with  islands  of  ice  has  been  great  this 
spring.  In  a  severe  storm  when  those  islands 
are  difficult  to  avoid,  we  should  suppose  des- 
truction must  be  almost  inevitable.  The  stroke 
from  a  large  mountain  when  the  sea  is  run- 
ning high  must  be  very  heavy,  and  would  be 
likely  to  sink  a  vessel  immediately.  By  cho- 
lera and  shipwreck  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
ers, attempting  to  escape  from  famine  and 
disease  in  their  own  country,  have  been  cut 
off' either  before  landing,  or  soon  after  reaching 
our  shores. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  following  account,  with  many  others, 
are  truly  affecting,  and  must  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  feeling  hearts. 

"  Dreadful  Shipwreck  and  Loss  of  Life. 
— Captain  Marshall,  of  the  bark  Nicaragua, 
from  Gloucester,  arrived  this  morning,  brought 
up  part  of  the  crew  and  some  of  the  passengers 
of  the  brig  Hannah,  of  Mary  port,  Capt.  Shaw, 
which  sailed  from  Newry  3rd  April,  for 
Quebec,  and  came  in  collision  with  the  ice  at  4 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April, 
when  the  passengers  were  in  bed,  foundering 
in  about  40  minutes  after.  The  captain,  first 
and  second  mates,  and  a  few  others  left  the 
ship  in  the  life-boat  immediately  on  finding 
that  their  ship  was  going  down.  Capt.  Mar- 
shall reports:  April  20th,  passed  through  a 
field  of  ice  50  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Pauls ;  from 
the  above  date,  was  detained  by  the  ice  until 
the  2d  of  May,  when  Cape  Ray  bore  S.  E.  by 
E.  distance  27  miles  ;  April  29th,  strong  gale 
S.  S.  E.  and  thick  sleet,  ship  lying  to  wind- 
ward of  the  ice  ;  at  6,  30  p.  m.  the  snow  clear- 
ed away,  when  I  discovered  a  flag  of  distress 
on  the  ice — made  sail  and  prepared  to  take 
the  ice,  by  putting  the  ice-fenders  down  ;  at  7 
put  the  ship  in  the  ice  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting about  fifty-two  people  on  board,  leaving  a 
large  number  still  on  the  ice;  clewed  up  all 
sails  and  got  a  rope  fast  to  a  pan  of  ice,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  thirty  more  in  the  ship's 
long  boat,  which  they  found  on  the  ice,  mak- 
ing in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pas- 
sengers and  six  seamen.  No  pen  can  describe 
the  pitiable  situation  and  destitution  of  these 
passengers — parents  with  loss  of  children, 
children  with  loss  of  parents,  and  they  them- 
selves all  but  naked,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  frost-bitten.  1  am  informed  that  ffty- 
five  perished  with  the  cold.  On  the  30th  of 
Apt  il  spoke  the  barque  Broom,  of  Glasgow, 
who  received  on  board  27  of  the  passengers  ; 
also  the  Lord  Byron,  of  Glasgow,  who  receive 
ed  17;  and  the  barque  Aldeharan,  of  New- 
castle, 22.  On  the  2nd  of  May  spoke  the 
barque  Port  Glasgow,  of  Pools,  who  received 
20  more.  The  Margaret  Pollock,  arrived  this 
morning,  picked  up  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  brig  Hannah;  also  saw,  on  the 
same  day,  another  brig  go  down — crew  saved 
by  the  brig  Reward,  of  Sunderland." — From 
the  Quebec  Gazette,  May  \2th. 

"  Loss  of  Vessels  by  Ice. — By  the  arrivals 
of  vessels  at  Miramichi,  N.  S.,  we  learn  that 
more  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  sunk,  by 
1  lie  ice.  The  crew  of  the  Brian  Coverdalc, 
from  Sunderland,  were  picked  up  by  a  boat, 
I  heir  vessel  having  been  cut  through  by  the 
ice. 

"  Throe  other  vessels  were  seen  (f  go  down. 
A  vessel  was  nlso  seen  to  »o  down  off"  New- 
foundland. The  fate  of  the  crew  was  not 
known." 


The  loss  of  life  through  negligence,  and 
want  of  proper  management  in  steamboats  and 
ears  on  some  of  our  waters  and  roads  is  of 
.serious  moment  to  travellers.  Every  one  con- 
cludes that  he  will  be  an  exception,  but  how 
many  heart  rending  scenes  have  occurred  to 
those  who  had  no  such  event  in  anticipation. 


Not  only  the  keen  affliction  of  parting  in  such 
a  manner  the  tenderest  ties,  but  above  all,  the 
sudden  plunging  of  immortal  spirits  into  eter- 
nity where  there  is  no  repentance  or  pre- 
paration for  the  last  awful  account,  renders 
those  sad  events  very  fearful.  Those  who 
leave  home  had  need  to  reflect  whether  the  ob- 
ject is  warrantable  that  compels  them  to  haz- 
ard life  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  proportion 
of  the  killed  to  the  number  who  travel  now,  is 
said. to  be  less  than  in  the  former  modes.  That 
may  be ;  but  the  affliction  io  survivors  and  the 
awfulness  of  death,  are  not  diminished  to  those 
who  perish. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  legal  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
disaster  on  the  North  River,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  about  thirty  lives  were  destroyed, 
ft  is  due  to  the  public  that  such  occurrences 
should  be  made  matters  of  serious  moment, 
and  that  every  preventive  be  adopted  within 
the  power  of  those  concerned  in  public  con- 
veyances. 

"  The  Steamer  Empire. — The  pilot  of  the 
steamer  Empire,  Levi  Smith,  has  been  arrest- 
ed and  held  to  bail  in  New  York,  in  $10,000. 
The  case  of  the  sinking  of  the  Empire  has 
been  brought  by  the  District  Attorney,  to  the 
notice  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S.  Court — 
now  in  session  here — and  some  thirty  wit- 
nesses from  up  the  river  are  in  attendance. 

"  The  law  of  the  United  States  under  which 
the  District  Attorney  has  so  promptly  and  pro- 
perly acted  in  bringing  the  case  of  the  Empire 
before  a  Grand  Jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  was  passed  in  1838,  and 
approved  by  the  President,  7th  July  of  that 
year. 

"  The  title  of  the  act  is,  '  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  steam.'  And  section  12  provides, 
'  That  every  captain,  engineer,  pilot,  or  other 
person  employed  on  board  of  any  steamboat 
or  vessel  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
steam,  by  whose  misconduct,  negligence,  or 
inattention  to  his  or  their  respective  duties,  the 
life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons  on  board 
said  vessel  may  be  destroyed,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  Circuit  Court  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  at 
hard  labour  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years.'  " 


A  Visit  to  my  Fathers- Land,  being  Notes  of 
a  Journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1843. 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning." — Ps.  exxxvii.  6. 

By  Ridley  H.  Herschell,  author  of  a 
"  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Jews,"  die.,  die.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347  Market 
street. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  recently 
issued,  stereotyped,  and  very  neat  edition  of  a 
popular  little  work,  by  a  converted  Jew,  of 
-Mti  pages  12mo.  Evidences  of  a  sincere, 
honest,  intelligent  mind  pervade  the  volume, 
and  give  confidence  to  the  author's  details  of 


his  travels  through  the  interesting  districts  cm 
country  which  he  visited. 


Household  Verses.  By  Bernard  Barton.! 
"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and! 
home!" — Wordsworth.  Philadelphia:  J.I 
W.  Moore,  193  Chestnut  street.  1849. 

The  Maniac:  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Shepard  Burleigh.  Philadelphia :  J.  W. 
Moore,  193  Chestnut  street.  1849. 

Of  these  two  volumes  of  Poetry,  our  notice 
at  present  must  be  brief;  but  it  is  probable  we 
may  take  occasion  to  recur  to  them  hereafter, 
either  in  the  way  of  selections  or  otherwise. 
The  amiable  author  of  the  first,  (now  deceas- 
ed,) is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  poet, 
and  the  present  volume,  referred  to  in  his 
short  and  modest  preface  as  the  seventh  of  his 
published  volumes,  we  think  it  may,  at  least, 
be  said,  will  not,  in  point  of  merit,  fall  behind 
the  preceding.  This  reprint  of  the  English! 
edition  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  American 
typography. 

Of  the  other,  "  The  Maniac,"  &c.  containing 
the  same  number  of  pages  as  the  former,  we 
can  say,  so  far  as  a  cursory  examination  will 
authorize,  that  it  contains  examples  not  a  few, 
of  genuine,  chaste,  and  spirited  poetry. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  S.  M.  Crane,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Levi 
Gove,  Thomas  Townsend,  Zueoheus  Hill,  Frederick 
Mills,  Justice  Beardsly,  Moses  Child,  and  Robert 
Townsend,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  for  William  Mekeel,  $2, 
vol.  21,  for  Jacob  Griffin,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22,  and  ibl 
Catharine  Underhill,  $2,  to  .'59,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep. 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W, 
Tatum. 


Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  his  residence,  at  Weston, 
Morrow  county,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  First  monthj 
1849,  Titus  Keese,  son  of  John  Keese,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Gilcad  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  of  Weston  particular  meeting.  He  lived  a  con. 
sistcnt  and  upright  member  of  Society,  and  died  at 
peace  with  all  men,  and  with  the  full  assurance  of  a 
glorious  immortality. 

 ,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  2nd  of  Sixth 

month,  Maiilon  Chambers,  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  Fenn.,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  aoe, 
He  was  much  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soul :  and  having  wrestled  for  the  blessing,  even  until 
the  breaking  of  the  day,  he  has,  we  trust,  received  that 
prize,  which  all  may  obtain,  who  run  with  patience 
the  race  which  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith,  for  that  counsel 
and  strength  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  hold  out 
to  the  end  in  well  doing. — He  attended  our  late  Year- 
ly Meeting,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  and 
soon  after  his  return  was  rendered  incapable  by  dis- 
ease of  attending  to  business  ;  and  although  the  clos- 
ing period  of  life  was  one  of  much  suffering,  yet  his 
Friends  are  permitted  to  feel  a  consoling  assurance, 
that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Crubb. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"  Bury,  Fourth  month  7th,  1823. 

"  .  .  .  .  Many  times,  in  my  distress,  have 
I  thought  of  thee  and  some  others,  knowing 
the  sympathy  that  would  be  excited  by  my 
illness,  especially  towards  my  precious  part- 
ner ;  and  I  trust  your  tears  and  prayers  have 
not  been  unavailing  ;  he  has  experience  :!  1  lie 
everlasting  arms  to  be  underneath  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  witnessed  the  succour  which 
no  human  aid  could  afford.  Oh  !  how  awful 
was  that  season  when  I  thought  the  ties  of 
nature  were  about  to  be  dissolved  forever; 
when,  for  a  moment,  resignation  to  such  a 
stroke  was  veiled  from  me  ;  when  I  looked  to 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  to 
enable  me  to  say  amen  ;  when  my  very  soul 
clung  to  life,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  husband 
and  children ;  for  I  saw  nothing  retained 
a°ainst  me  that  could  hinder,  or  stand  in  the 
way  to  glory  :  my  sins  appeared  to  be  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  to  have 
thus  gone  beforehand  to  judgment:  but  let  me 
tell  thee,  my  loved  sister,  that  that  which  is 
impossible  to  the  creature,  as  such,  was  made 
possible  in  my  experience,  by  Him  who  taught 
me  once  more  to  believe — to  believe  in  His 
righteousness,  and  in  the  perfection  of  His 
wisdom,  as  well  as  omnipotence ;  so  that  1 
could  commit,  not  only  myself,  but  my  all  into 
His  hand,  as  into  the  hand  of  a  faithful  Crea- 
tor.  It  was  then,  oh  !  that  was  the  moment, 
when  I  received  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  un- 
erring will  of  God;  I  asked  Him  to  spare  me 
to  my  family  for  awhile;  and  then  1  heard 
His  Divine  voice — I  knew  it  was  His — '  I  will 
spare  thee.'  I  bowed  in  humble  gratitude, 
and  said,  '  I  thank  Thee,  oh  !  I  thank  Thee.' 
Yet  was  my  mind  fully  sensible,  that  in  the 
dispensation  which  had  overtaken  me,  I  had 
suffering  inexpressible  to  pass  through  ;  indeed 
I  had  not  previously  any  idea  that  human  na- 
ture could  sustain  the  distress  of  the  whole  ani- 


mal system,  which  has  been  my  portion.  Oh 
that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  leaven  all  my 
dispositions,  more  and  more,  into  the  heavenly 
nature  of  Him  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for 
our  transgressions  ;  for  surely  it  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  we  have  to  pass  by  the  gates  of 
death,  nor  drink  as  of'  wormwood  and  gall ;' 
but  what  should  1  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  measure  of  that  healing  balm  which 
sweetens  every  bitter  cup?  or  where  should  I 
have  found  repose,  had  not  that  blessed  influ- 
ence, which  made  the  Psalmist's  bed  in  bis 
sickness,  condescended  to  be  near,  a  present 
help  in  the  needful  time?  Oh!  I  still  feel, 
that  without  my  Saviour  1  am  nothing,  know 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing:  when  He  with- 
draws Himself,  1  am,  in  my  own  sight,  truly 
despicable  and  wretched  ;  and  to  this  sense  of 
my  condition  am  I  often  left,  but  my  soul  re- 
solves, in  His  fear,  to  wait  upon  Him,  and  not 
distrust  Him,  for  I  have  never  found  a  better 
way." 

To  Martha  King. 

"Clonmel,  Fifth  mo.  26th,  1824, 
"  There  are  many  precious  children 
in  this  nation,  whose  hearts  are  sometimes 
tendered,  but  how  applicable  is  the  language, 
'  The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel, 
like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness  ;'  and  how 
many  young  men  there  are,  who  are  strangers 
and  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel : 
some  of  these,  husbands  and  fathers,  who  ac- 
quaint not  themselves  with  the  Shepherd's 
voice,  and  who  are  stumbl  ing  upon  the  dark 
mountains.  But  our  painful  feelings  are  not 
without  an  accompanying  hope  that  it  is  a  time 
of  renewed  visitation  to  many  ;  and  sometimes, 
in  meetings  and  families,  Truth  has  reigned 
triumphantly,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  and 
adorable  Name  of  the  long-suffering  Creator, 
who,  whilst  He  shows  the  house  of  Jacob  his 
sins,  and  Israel  his  transgressions,  is  calling 
out  of  every  thing  that  stands  opposed  to  His 
blessed  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy.  .... 

"  My  sense  is,  that  if  there  be  not  a  turning 
to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  the  pro- 
phets, the  true  prophets,  will  be  dumb,  and  not 
able  to  speak,  and  that  because  of  the  people 
continuing  to  join  themselves  unto  idols ;  and 
the  Lord  will  yet  make  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
as  a  dew  among  many  people,  and  a  remnant 
it  will  indeed  be  ;  and  the  Lord  will  more  and 
more  send  forth  His  light  and  His  Truth  in 
this  island,  so  that  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
shall  see  a  great  light,  and  they  who  are  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  will  behold  the 
springing  up  of  light;  and,  in  their  believing 
in  the  light,  shall  they  see  more  light,  and 
take  the  places  of  the  once  highly  favoured 


and  powerfully  visted  ones  ;  and  the  Lord  will 
yet  be  glorified  in  Ireland." 

•  

To  a  Yorxo  Friend. 

"  Probably  1829. 
"  I  just  want  to  put  thee  in  mind  that 
when  we,  poor  erring,  sinful  creatures,  are 
sensible  that  the  weight  of  our  transgressions 
is  a  burden  '  too  heavy'  for  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mark  that  we  are  forsaken,  but  rather 
a  call  to  endeavour  to  come  to  Him  who  knew 
no  sin,  and  yet,  in  adorable  loving-kindness, 
took  upon  Himself  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  that 
so,  in  His  blood,  we  might  be  washed  thorough- 
ly from  all  our  pollution  and  vileness.  We 
find,  that  for  want  of  watchfulness  and  obedi- 
ence, we  have  incurred  a  debt  which  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  pay  ,*  but,  in  humble  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  is  unsearch- 
able in  goodness  and  mercy,  we  find,  in  due 
time,  that  He  is  as  willing  as  able  to  release 
us  from  it  all,  to  pay  the  great  debt  for  us  by 
His  atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  set  us  free  from 
the  load  that  has  so  sorely  oppressed  us. 

"  Thine  is  no  new  condition,  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  being  borne  down  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  in  seeing  thy  sins  set  in  order  before 
thee  ;  it  is  even  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  all  who  are  found  in  that  repent- 
ance which  is  not  to  be  repented  of.  I  knew 
it  well,  early  in  life,  and  often  since.  To  this 
day,  at  times,  I  blush  in  secret :  I  feel  that  to 
me  belongs  confusion  of  face.  Even  w  hen  my 
past  sins  rise  up  before  me,  and  the  latent  cor- 
ruption of  my  heart  disgusts  me,  I  could  sink 
into  a  state  of  discouragement  which  would 
unfit  me  for  imploring  the  mercy  of  Him  who 
died  for  us;  but  knowing  that  such  is  not  the 
design  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  I  am  induced 
to  resist  the  accuser,  the  enemy  of  all  good  and 
of  all  peace,  and  to  cleave  to  the  Protector  of 
such  as  feel  the  need  they  have  of  that  salva- 
tion which  they  cannot  purchase  for  them- 
selves. 

"Thus  it  is,  my  dear  ,  that  having 

known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  I  am 
induced  to  persuade  others  to  repent  and  live; 
and  I  consider  this  to  be  one  great  use  which 
is  to  be  made  of  my  own  shame,  and  confusion, 
and  oppressive  weight,  under  a  sense  of  being 
found  in  the  transgression  ;  even  to  invite 
others  to  the  '  Fountain  which  is  set  open  in 
the  house  of  David,  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 


To  a  Young  Friend. 

"Clapham,  First  mo.  20th,  1830. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  ,  let 

me  advert  to  thy  plaintive  language  respecting 
thy  own  condition  of  mind.  Be  assured  it  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  condition  of 
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many,  even  that  notwithstanding  a  degree  of 
willingness  to  be  found  faithfully  following  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  love  Him  entirely, 
the  weakness  of  the  natural  part  often  gains 
ground,  so  as  to  occasion  painful  remorse  : 
thus  '  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak  ;'  and  hence  the  exclamation  of  one 
who  was  warring  a  good  warfare,  4  Oh ! 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  V  and  yet  we  find 
that  he  was  delivered,  even  as  he  persevered 
in  watching  the  soul's  enemies,  and  combating 
with  them;  using  'the  weapons  that  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,'  to  the 
4  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.' 

44  The  same  victory  will,  I  trust,  be  thine 
through  the  same  means,  which  ever  works 
the  same  end.  That  we  should  be  jealous 
over  ourselves  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
lo  find  ourselves  inclined  to  give  the  affections 
too  much  to  perishable  objects  ought  not  to 
occasion  despondency,  but  humble  us  indeed, 
and  prove  an  incitement  to  apply  with  increas- 
ed diligence  unto  that  power  which  is  above 
every  power  ;  for 4  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  :'  may  we  draw  near  to  Him,  and 
endeavour  to  cast  our  burden  upon  Him  ;  for 
He  hath  testified  that  He  will  in  nowise  cast 
out  such  as  come  to  Him.  He  requires,  not 
that  we  should  look  always  upon  our  trans- 
gressions, but  beyond  them  unto  Himself,  the 
living  Fountain,  in  which  all  that  is  offensive 
may  be  removed  forever. 

44  The  days  of  youth  are  indeed  those  days 
wherein  we  may  so  come  to  Christ,  as  to  wit- 
ness a  preparation  for  walking  with  Him  in 
while  raiment,  through  every  stage  of  life. 

44  As  we  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  the 
garments  of  righteousness  and  of  salvation  be- 
come whiter  and  whiter,  and  the  capacity  en- 
larged to  speak  the  inviting  language  of  exam- 
ple— 4  Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us;  for 
verily  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Yea, 
it  will  be  evident,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great 
Name,  that  we  know  what  it  is  to  bo  purged 
from  our  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  Lnmb.  Be 

encouraged,  my  dear  ,  to  hope  that 

better  days  are  in  store  for  thee,  seeing  thou 
dost  long  after  a  nearer  acquaintance,  a  more 
intimate  union  with  thy  heavenly  Father." 

To  . 

"  London,  FiRh  month,  1830. 
44  Yearly  Meeiing,  second  week. — 
Once  more  Friends  have  cause  to  be  humbly 
thankful,  in  n  sense  of  the  condescension  of 
the  Gicat  Head  of  the  Church,  in  <;ivin<i  us 
nn  evidence  in  our  general  assembly,  that  He 
hath  not  cast  us  off  from  His  presence,  nor 
taken  His  Holy  Spirit  from  us  ;  indeed  it  has 
been  a  remarkably  favoured  lime  so  fir. 

"Thia  morning  the  subject  of  private  praver 
was  introduced,  when  some  of  us  expressed  a 
concern  that  we  might  be  cautious  how  we  en- 
couraged anv  vocal  supplication  in  the  lime 
and  will  of  man,  lest  we  should  be  found  goin^ 
buck  again  into  those  mere  lifeless  offerings, 
from  which  our  Society  has  been  called  away. 


I  hope  Friends  understood  each  other,  and 
that  the  matter  closed  agreeably. 

44  Now  I  may  confess  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  called  to  still  greater 
humility  and  perfect  dedication  :  which,  if  we 
come  to,  will  draw  down  the  Divine  blessing 
in  an  abundant  degree  ;  we  must,  however,  be 
abased  before  the  Lord,  either  in  the  extend- 
ings  of  His  love,  or  by  His  judgments  being 
poured  out  among  us  still  more  conspicuously, 
and  more  heavily  than  we  have  known  of 
late." 

To  ONE  OF  HER  CHILDREN. 
41  Sandford  Place,  Eighth  mo.  2]st,  1830. 
44 1  wish  thee  not  to  avoid  any  right 
sense  of  just  reproof  from  the  inward  monitor, 
and  that  I  may  be  able  more  fully  to  under- 
stand thy  condition,  and  in  the  Divine  will,  be 
instrumental  to  aid  thy  mind.  I  know,  my 
dear,  that,  in  order  to  our  becoming  decidedly 
such  characters  as  our  Almighty  Father  would 
have  us  to  be,  we  must  pass  through  trying 
dispensations;  and  the  best  thing  to  be  propos- 
ed, under  feelings  of  this  nature,  is  patience; 
which,  when  truly  exercised,  not  only  works 
experience,  but  bears  up  the  soul,  when  tossed 
as  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted. 

44 1  have  no  apprehension  that  thou  art 
utterly  forsaken  of  the  great  and  good  Shep- 
herd, who  looks  after  the  wandering  lambs, 
and  gathers  them  with  the  crook  of  His  judg- 
ments, so  that  they  come  to  love  the  fold  of 
safety,  although  it  confines  them  from  many 
outgoings  which  afford  a  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  the  natural  mind.  I  would  have  you 
often  commit  yourselves  into  the  hands  ofyour 
heavenly  Father.  If  you  have  words,  use 
them  :  if  not,  seek  them  not." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Avstralia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

As  the  advance  of  the  party  entirely  depend- 
ed on  rain,  it  may  be  imagined  the  winds  and 
clouds  were  anxiously  watched,  and  every  ap- 
pearance denoting  iis  approach  excited  the 
hopes  of  the  travellers.  Our  author  thus  de- 
scribes the  welcome  showers,  which  enabled 
them  once  more  to  resume  their  journey  after 
a  delay  of  nearly  six  months.  44  On  the  11th 
[of  the  Seventh  month]  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
east,  the  whole  sky  becoming  suddenly  over- 
cast, and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  it  was 
still  at  east,  but  at  noon  veered  round  to  the 
north,  when  a  gentle  rain  set  in,  so  gentle  that 
it  more  resembled  a  mist,  but  this  continued  all 
the  evening  and  during  the  night.  It  ceased 
however  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  13th,  when  the 
wind  shifted  a  little  to  the  westward  of  north. 
At  noon  rain  again  commenced,  and  fell  stea- 
dily throughout  the  night,  but  although  the 
ground  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  it,  sufficient 
had  not  fallen  to  enable  us  to  move.  Yet, 
how  thankful  was  I  for  this  change,  and  how 


earnestly  did  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  would 
still  farther  extend  his  mercy  to  us,  when  I 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow.  All  night  it  pour- 
ed down  without  any  intermission,  and  aa 
morning  dawned  the  ripple  of  waters  in  a  little 
gully  close  to  our  tents,  was  a  sweeter  and 
more  soothing  sound  than  the  softest  melody 
I  ever  heard.  On  going  down  to  the  creek  in 
the  morning  I  found  that  it  had  risen  five 
inches,  and  the  ground  was  now  so  completely 
saturated  that  I  no  longer  doubted  the  moment 
of  our  liberation  had  arrived." 

Before  leaving  this  spot,  Captain  Sturt  divi- 
ded his  company  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
he  sent  back  to  Adelaide,  with  accounts  of  his 
adventures  to  that  date,  and  with  the  other  he 
pushed  on  towards  the  norih-west.  At  one  of 
their  encampments,  he  says,  41  a  little  jerboa 
was  chased  by  the  dogs  into  a  hole  close  to  the 
drays;  which,  with  four  others,  we  succeeded 
in  capturing,  by  digging  for  them.  This  beau- 
tiful little  animal  burrows  in  the  ground  like 
a  mouse,  but  their  habitations  have  several 
passages,  leading  straight,  like  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  to  a  common  centre,  to  which  a  shaft 
is  sunk  from  above,  so  that  there  is  a  complete 
circulation  of  air  along  the  whole.  We  fed 
our  little  captives  on  oats,  on  which  they 
thrived,  and  became  exceedingly  tame.  They 
generally  huddled  together  in  a  corner  of  their 
box,  but,  when  darting  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  they  hopped  on  their  hind  legs,  which, 
like  the  kangaroo,  were  much  longer  than  the 
fore,  and  held  the  tail  perfectly  straight  and 
horizontal.  At  this  date  they  were  a  novelty 
to  us,  but  we  subsequently  saw  great  numbers 
of  them,  and  ascertained  that  the  natives  fre- 
quented the  sandy  ridges  in  order  to  procure 
them  for  food."  These  jerboas  are  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  natives,  if  we  may  judge  by 
an  entry  made  in  his  journal  a  few  days  later, 
under  date  of  Eighth  month  1st,  1846. 

44  About  two  hours  before  we  halted  Mr. 
Browne  and  I  surprised  some  natives  on  the 
top  of  a  sand  hill,  two  of  them  saw  us  ap- 
proaching and  ran  away,  the  third  could  not 
make  his  escape  before  we  were  upon  him, 
but  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  In  order  to 
allay  his  fears  Mr.  Browne  dismounted  and 
walked  up  to  him,  whilst  I  kept  back.  On 
this  the  poor  fellow  began  to  dance,  and  to  call 
out  most  vehemently,  but  finding  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  no  purpose  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry.  We  managed  however  to  paci- 
fy him,  so  much  that  he  mustered  courage  to 
follow  us,  with  his  two  companions,  lo  our 
halting  place.  These  wanderers  of  the  desert 
had  their  bags  full  of  jerboas  which  they  had 
captured  on  the  hills.  They  could  not  indeed 
have  had  less  than  from  150  to  200  of  these 
beautiful  little  animals,  so  numerous  are  they 
on  the  sand  hill,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
natives  can  only  go  in  pursuit  of  them  after  a 
fall  of  rain,  such  as  that  we  had  experienced. 
There  being  then  water,  the  country,  at  other 
times  impenetrable,  is  then  temporarily  thrown  i 
open  to  them,  and  they  traverse  it  in  quest  of 
the  jerboa  and  other  quadrupeds.  Our  friends 
cooked  all  they  had  in  hot  sand,  and  devoured 
them  entire,  fur,  skin,  entrails  and  all,  only 
breaking  away  the  under  jaw  and  nipping  off 
the  tail  with  their  teeth. 
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"  They  absolutely  managed  before  sunset 
to  finish  their  whole  stock,  and  then  took  their 
departure,  having,  1  suppose,  gratified  both 
their  appetite  and  their  curiosity." 

After  establishing  his  camp  in  a  new  posi- 
tion about  60  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  so  long  detained,  Captain  Sturt  push- 
ed on  with  a  few  men  to  the  West.  At  about 
70  miles  they  reached  a  sand  hill  from  the 
summit  of  which  they  looked  down  on  an  im- 
mense shallow  and  sandy  basin,  which  was 
the  celebrated  Lake  Torrens.  Across  this, 
mountain  ranges  were  visible  in  the  distance. 
"  The  sandy  basin  was  from  10  to  12  miles 
broad,  but  destitute  of  water  opposite  to  us, 
although  there  were,  both  to  the  southward  and 
northward,  sheets  of  waler  as  blue  as  indigo 
and  as  salt  as  brine.  These  detached  sheets 
were  fringed  round  with  samphire  bushes  with 
which  the  basin  was  also  speckled  over.  There 
was  a  gradual  descent  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  the  margin  of  the  basin,  the  interven- 
ing ground  being  covered  with  low  scrub.  My 
first  object  was,  to  ascertain  if  we  could  cross 
this  feature,  which  extended  southwards  be- 
yond the  range  of  vision,  but  turned  to  the 
westward  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  the  shape 
in  which  Mr.  Eyre  has  laid  Lake  Torrens 
down.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Browne  and  I 
descended  into  it.  The  bed  was  composed  of 
sand  and  clay,  the  latter  lying  in  large  masses, 
and  deeply  grooved  by  torrents  of  rain.  There 
was  not  any  great  quantity  of  salt  to  be  seen, 
but  it  was  collected  at  the  bottom  of  gutters, 
and,  no  doubt,  was  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  soil.  At  about  four  miles  we  were  obliged 
to  dismount ;  and,  tying  our  horses  so  as  to 
secure  them,  walked  on  for  another  mile,  when 
we  found  the  around  too  soft  for  our  weight 
and  were  obliged  to  return." 

From  experiments  made  by  ascertaining 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  they  determined  the 
level  of  the  basin  to  be  as  low  or  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  this  western 
excursion.  Captain  Sturt  again  left  the  camp. 
He  look  with  him  four  men,  and  provisions 
for  fifteen  weeks,  and  started  in  a  north-west 
course.  The  country  over  which  they  passed, 
was  generally  sterile  in  its  character.  The 
hills  were  mostly  nothing  but  sand  heaps,  and 
between  them  were  flats,  sometimes  covered 
with  grass,  and  at  others  producing  nothing 
that  the  horses  would  eat.  These  flats  fre- 
quently spread  out  into  extensive  plains  several 
miles  in  breadth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  such  travelling,  brought 
them  to  a  succession  of  sand  ridges,  over  which 
they  toiled  for  20  miles.  These  ridges  termi- 
nated in  an  immense  plain  that  occupied  more 
than  half  the  horizon,  extending,  apparently, 
in  one  unbroken  level,  from  the  south  round 
to  the  eastward  of  north.  The  sandy  ridges 
abutted  upon  this,  like  headlands  projecting 
into  the  sea.  Our  captain  thus  describes  their 
journey  across  it. 

"  We  overtook  the  drays  far  upon  the  plains, 
and  continued  our  journey  for  twenty  miles, 
when  I  halted  on  a  bare  piece  of  sandy  ground 
on  which  there  were  a  few  tussocks  of  grass, 
and  a  small  puddle  of  water.  On  travelling 
over  the  plain  we  found  it  undulating,  with 


shining  hollows  in  which  it  was  evident  water 
sometimes  collects.  The  stones,  with  which 
the  ground  was  so  thickly  covered  as  to  ex- 
clude vegetation,  were  of  different  lengths, 
from  one  inch  to  six,  they  had  been  rounded 
by  attrition,  were  coated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  evenly  distributed.  In  going  over  this 
dreary  waste  the  horses  left  no  track,  and  that 
of  the  cart  was  only  visible  here  and  there. 
From  the  spot  on  which  we  stopped  no  object 
of  any  kind  broke  the  line  of  the  horizon;  we 
were  as  lonely  as  a  ship  at  sea,  and  as  a  navi- 
gator seeking  for  land,  only  that  we  had  the 
disadvantage  of  an  unsteady  compass,  without 
any  fixed  point  on  which  to  steer.  The  frag- 
ments covering;  this  singular  feature  were  all 
of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  indurated  or  compact 
quartz,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  ori- 
ginally the  form  of  parallelograms,  resembling 
both  in  their  size  and  shape  the  shivered  frag- 
ments, lying  at  the  base  of  the  northern  ranges, 
to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  call 
attention. 

"  Although  the  ground  on  which  we  slept 
was  not  many  yards  square,  and  there  was 
little  or  nothing  on  it  to  eat,  the  poor  animal's, 
loose  as  they  were,  did  not  venture  to  trespass 
on  the  adamantine  plain  by  which  they  were 
on  all  sides  surrounded. 

"On  the  27th  we  continued  onwards,  obliged 
to  keep  the.  course  by  taking  bearings  on  any 
prominent  though  trifling  object  in  front.  At 
ten  miles  there  was  a  sensible  fall  of  some  few 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  Stony  Desert,  as  I 
shall  henceforth  call  it,  and  we  descended  into 
a  belt  of  polygonum  of  about  two  miles  in 
breadth,  that  separated  it  from  another  feature, 
apparently  of  equal  extent  but  of  very  different 
character.  This  was  an  earthy  plain,  on 
which  likewise  there  was  no  vegetation  ;  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  boundless  piece  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  floods  had  settled  and 
subsided — the  earth  seemed  to  have  once  been 
mud  and  then  dried.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  fall  or  dip  of  the  Stony  Des- 
ert, but  somewhat  to  the  west  of  our  course  on 
the  earthy  plain  there  were  numerous  chan- 
nels, which  as  we  advanced  seemed  to  be 
making  to  a  common  centre  towards  the  N.  E. 
Here  and  there  a  polygonum  bush  was  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  channels  ;  and  some  of 
them  contained  the  muddy  dregs  of  what  had 
been  pools  of  water.  Over  this  field  of  earth 
we  continued  to  advance  almost  all  day,  with- 
out knowing  whether  we  were  getting  still  far- 
ther into  it,  or  working  our  way  out.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset,  this  point  was  settled 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  hills  over  the  line  of  the  horizon,  raised 
above  their  true  position  by  refraction.  They 
bore  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  north,  but 
were  too  distant  for  speculation  upon  their 
character.  It  was  very  clear,  however,  that 
there  was  a  termination  to  the  otherwise  appa- 
rently boundless  level  on  which  we  were,  in 
that  direction,  if  not  in  any  other.  Our  view 
of  these  hills  was  but  transient,  for  they  gra- 
dually faded  from  sight,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  had  entirely  disappeared.  Shortly 
afterwards  some  trees  were  seen  in  front,  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  our  course  ;  but,  as  they 
were  at  a  great  distance,  it  was  near  sunset 


before  we  reached  them  ;  and  finding  they  were 
growing  close  to  a  small  channel  (of  which 
there  were  many  traversing  the  plain)  con- 
taining a  little  water,  we  pulled  up  at  them  for 
the  night,  more  especially  as  just  at  the  same 
moment  the  hills,  before  seen,  again  became 
visible,  now  bearing  due  north." 

"  There  was  not  a  blade  of  anything  for  our 
horses  to  eat  round  about  our  solitary  bivouac, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  fasten  them  to  the 
trees,  only  three  in  number,  and  to  the  cart. 
There  was,  however,  a  dark  kind  of  weed 
"rowing  in  the  creek,  and  some  half  dozen 
stalks  of  a  white  mallow,  the  latter  of  which 
Flood  pulled  up  and  gave  to  the  horses,  but 
they  partook  sparingly  of  them,  and  kept 
gnawing  at  the  bark  of  the  trees  all  night 
long. 

"  In  reference  to  our  movements  on  the 
morrow,  it  became  a  matter  of  imperative  ne- 
cessity to  get  the  poor  things  to  where  they 
could  procure  some  food  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  for  the  hills, 
whatever  they  might  be,  at  early  dawn." 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  hills,  and 
found  them  to  be  sandy  ridges  exactly  similar 
to  those  they  had  left  50  miles  behind  them, 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Stony  Desert. 
Captain  Sturl  advanced  about  150  miles  be- 
yond this  point,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the 
centre  of  the  continenf.  It  was  with  feelings 
of  bitter  disappointment,  he  turned  his  face 
once  more  homeward.  But  there  was  scarcely 
an  alternative.  Water  and  feed  for  the  horses 
had  both  failed  them.  Ridges  of  sand  of  a 
deep  red  colour  extended  northwards  in  paral- 
lel lines  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  and  ap. 
peared  as  if  interminable.  To  the  eastward 
and  westward  they  succeeded  each  other  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  only  plants  to  be 
seen  were  prickly  spinifex,  a  species  of  me- 
sembryanthemum,  and  a  few  withered  acacia 
trees  about  four  feet  high.  He  says,  "  Fami- 
liar as  we  had  been  to  such  scenes,  my  com- 
panion involuntarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement  when  he  first  glanced  his  eye  over 
it.  '  Did  ever  man,'  said  he,  '  see  such  a 
country.'  " 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Black  Rain. — A  shower  of  black  rain  fell 
at  Abbeyleix,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Aihy,  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  April ; 
and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Barker  to 
the  Dublin  Royal  Society.  The  rain  fell  si- 
multaneously over  a  district  of  four  hundred 
square  miles  ;  it  was  preceded  by  such  dark- 
ness that  you  could  not  read  without  a  candle, 
and  by  a  hail  storm  with  lightning,  but  no 
thunder.  It  was  of  the  colour  of  ink,  had  a 
foetid  odour,  and  a  very  disagreeable  taste; 
cattle  turned  from  the  pools  of  it  with  disgust; 
after  standing  some  time  it  deposited  a  black 
sediment  and  became  of  a  brown  colour. 
Quantities  of  it  were  preserved  in  several 
places,  and  will  be  chemically  analyzed. — 
Laie  Paper. 


Frugality. — At  this  season  when  the  boun- 
ties of  heaven  are  presented  in  the  harvest,  and 
the  sterile  winter  is  fast  approaching,  we  are 
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forcibly  reminded  of  the  duty  of  saving.  Next 
in  value  to  the  industry  which  accumulates,  is 
the  economy  which  preserves ;  and  we  must 
always  distinguish  between  the  virtue  of  fru- 
gality and  the  vice  of  avarice.  Frugality  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice 
of  Omnipotence  itself,  as  there  is  no  waste 
throughout  creation.  It  is  a  virtue  which  can 
be  practised  by  all  during  every  day.  It  is 
recommended  in  the  mournful  effects  of  prodi- 
gality. It  is  the  wisest  use  of  wealth,  and 
permits  the  prudent  man  to  be  charitable. 
Frugality  is  the  daughter  of  prudence,  the  sis- 
ter of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty. 
In  our  favoured  land  every  man  may,  by  in- 
dustry, temperance,  and  economy,  secure  him- 
self a  cheerful  competence  for  the  decline  of 
life. — Brooks. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

On  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1758,  Benjamin 
Ferris  thus  wrote  to  H.  F.,  jun.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

"  Solomon  says,  a  good  name  is  as  precious 
ointment,  and  truly  the  good  account  I  have 
had  of  thee,  is  matter  of  joy  and  comfort  to 
me.  I  rejoice  more  in  the  prosperity  of  Truth, 
than  in  the  increase  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  and 
more  especially  to  see  the  tender  youth  bend 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  devote 
the  prime  of  their  days,  to  the  service  of  that 
Prince,  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  on  whom 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  ;  who 
died  for  us,  that  we  might  be  reconciled  to 
God.  O!  amazing  truth!  that  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  in  whom  the'  Father  was  well 
pleased,  should  descend  from  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  beyond  all  thought  or  conception 
glorious,  be  clothed  with  humanity,  and  dwell 
in  a  continued  scene  of  pain  and  anxiety,  and 
in  a  most  rejected  condition  of  men.  All  hough 
he  was  Lord  of  the  angelic  abodes,  and  had 
many  mansions  in  his  Father's  house,  yet  he 
was  ignominiously  treated,  and  had  not  where- 
on to  lay  his  head. 

"There  are  many  in  our  day,  who  have 
shut  him,  the  best  beloved,  out  of  their  hearts. 
He  hath  stood  knocking  at  the  door,  uniil  his 
locks  are  wet  with  the  dew,  and  his  head  fill- 
ed with  the  drops  of  the  night, — and  they  give 
him  no  entrance.  They  reject  the  proffers  of 
his  love,  they  disregard  his  gracious  calls. 
Ah  !  poor  inconsiderate  mortals,  what  will  they 
do  in  the  day  of  account,  which  is  ready  to 
overtake  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  A 
lew  more  days  and  we  shall  be  removed  to 
receive  a  just  retribution  lor  all  our  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 

"  I  think  I  feel  a  secret  cry  begotten  in  me, 
that  thou  und  I  may  so  make  war,  as  to  over- 
come,— so  run,  as  to  obiain  the  prize  incor- 
ruptible, and  receive  the  sentence  «  f  well  done! 
—a  glorious  reward,  and  full  of  joy  unspeak- 
able. Surely  the  consideration  thereof, — the 
anticipation  of  such  a  hope,  might  animate  us 
to  follow  the  Capiain  of  our  salvation,  though 
it  be  in  poverty,   probation  and  suffering. 


These  necessarily  attend  us,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  spiritual  understanding,  and  the 
finishing  our  faith  in  Christ." 

The  human  mind  needs  trials  and  conflicts, 
to  reduce  and  humble  it,  and  to  bring  it  into 
a  condition  in  which  the  will  is  slain.  The 
trials  and  provings  thus  administered,  have 
been  compared  to  the  knocking  away  of  the 
various  props  of  a  vessel  previous  to  its  being 
launched.  The  last  prop  must  go,  the  last 
thing  on  which  it  has  leaned  for  support, — and 
ihen  it  is  prepared  to  enter  its  new  element. 
The  state  of  complete  self-reduction  to  which 
we  are  called,  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
dream  of  our  late  Friend  Sarah  Tucker. 

"  I  thought  I  was  confined  in  a  dark  and 
dismal  room,  amongst  foul  and  unclean  spirits, 
which  filled  my  mind  with  inexpressible  hor- 
ror and  dread,  apprehending  this  might  be  my 
final,  fixed  state  ;  but  my  soul  greatly  abhorred 
and  abominated  the  place  with  all  its  inmates  ; 
and  I  said,  '  Oh  !  Lord,  I  can  never  rest  here.' 
Then  [I]  struggled  hard  to  extricate  myself, 
but  was  much  surprised  to  find  i  could  not  so 
much  as  move  one  finger.  So,  after  making 
several  attempts  to  rescue  myself  to  no  pur- 
pose, I  submitted  myself  to  the  mercy  of  a 
gracious  God,  uttering  this  languaue,  '  If  it  be 
thy  will,  Oh  Lord,  that  this  should  forever  be 
my  portion,  thy  blessed  will  be  done.'  Then 
my  mind  became  calm,  and  a  placid  light  shone 
about  me, — the  darkness  with  all  its  horrors 
vanished.  I  felt  peaceful,  and  that  which  held 
me  as  a  chain  was  broken,  and  I  awoke." 

Benjamin  Ferris  under  date  of  Eighth  month 
21st,  1758,  thus  writes  to  his  cousin  Abigail 
Noble.  "It  was  cause  of  joy  to  find  in  thy 
letter  the  expression  of  a  true  willingness  to 
deny  thyself,  and  to  take  up  thy  daily  cross, 
and  follow  Christ.  It  is,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue to  he  an  eternal  truth,  that  those  who 
will  be  his  disciples  must  deny  themselves  and 
bear  the  cross  daily.  This  will  more  and 
more  crucify  us  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
unto  us,  so  that  we  may  set  up  a  standard  and 
inscribe  thereon,  'Salvation  is  in  the  cross.' 

"It  is  more  the  desire  of  my  soul  than  words 
can  express,  that  God,  who  has  in  a  degree 
visited  thee  with  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
may  conduct  thee  in  the  way  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  and  establish  thy  feet  therein. 
Bringing  thee  at  last  unto  the  full  fruition  of 
Divine  joy  and  consummated  felicity,  when 
thou  shalt  be  disrobed  of  mortality." 

In  writing  to  his  cousin  Zebulon  Ferris, 
Twelfth  month  7th,  1761,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing narrative:  "There  are  now  settled  at 
Wyalusing  about  200  Indians,  who  are  gath- 
ered unto  the  knowledge  of  that  universal 
principle  ofLight  and  Grace  which  we  profess, 
who  refuse  to  bear  arms,  and  have  become  a 
sober,  religious  people.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Friendly  Indians,  and  by  some 
are  deridipgly  called,  the  Quaker  Indians.  In 
their  convincement  an  Indian,  by  name  Pa- 
poonimg,  was  greatly  instrumental,  he  bcino; 
the  first  thus  enlightened."  [*He  was  formerly 
addicted  to  drinking,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  fell  into  a  stateof  melancholy  thought- 


*  This  account  [in  brackets]  is  much  abridged, 
and  somewhat  altered  from  the  letter. 


fulness.  He  beheld  the  earth,  and  considering 
the  folly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed,  his 
sorrow  increased.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  world,  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  Great 
Being  who  had  made  all  things,  and  he  felt 
strong  desires  after  a  further  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  He  forsook  the  town  and  went  into 
the  woods,  being  in  great  bitterness  of  spirit, 
and  at  last  it  pleased  his  heavenly  Father  to 
manifest  himself  to  him,  to  comfort  him,  and 
to  give  him  a  sight  of  his  own  inward  condi- 
tion. Fie  was  made  to  understand  the  works 
of  nature,  and  the  relation  that  man  stood  in 
to  God  his  Creator.  Being  made  sensible  of 
his  duty  to  God,  he  returned  to  his  kindred, 
who  had  sought  for  him  unsuccessfully,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  manifested  duty. 
He  was  led  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  and 
many  being  convinced  of  the  truths  he  deliver- 
ed, were  drawn  into  close  spiritual  fellowship 
with  him.  He  visited  Philadelphia  with  some 
of  his  followers  ;  and  the  evidence  was  so 
strong,  that  (hey  were  under  a  Divine  visita- 
tion, that  the  hearts  of  Friends  were  drawn 
feelingly  towards  them.  Their  conversation 
was  innocently  wise,  and  so  coupled  with  in- 
svard  sweetness,  and  the  sensible  outpouring  of 
of  the  love  of  God,  as  to  cause  in  the  lovers  of 
righteousness  a  joy  and  satislaciion,  as  at  the 
birth  of  a  nation,  professing  the  Truth,  and 
measurably  gathered  into  the  life  and  virtue 
thereof.] 

"  Surely  this  is  worthy  to  he  chronicled 
among  the  mighty  acts  which  the  Lord  our 
God  hath  done,  who  is  carrying  on  his  work 
in  the  earth,  and  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  The  savage  disposition  of  this  people 
has  been  humanized,  and  their  martial  fierce- 
ness overcome  by  the  peaceful  and  softening 
influence  of  Divine  love.  This,  which  at  first 
affected  them  immediately,  has  been  often  since 
renewed  instrumentally,  in  divers  opportunities 
with  Friends.  It  was  so  in  a  very  memorable 
manner  at  the  last  Indian  treaty  at  Easton,  in 
the  Seventh  month.  Our  worthy  Friend  Su- 
sanna Halion  and  many  other  Friends  were 
there,  and  greater  brokenness  has  scarcely 
been  seen  than  was  at  that  time  amongst  them 
at  several  meetings. 

"  Papoonung  some  time  in  the  Tenth  month 
last,  understanding  there  was  to  be  a  Cantico 
at  Wyoming,  went  there  under  a  concern  of 
mind  to  reprove  them  for  their  folly,  and  to 
advise  them  to  better  conduct.  Whilst  per- 
forming this  good  office,  an  Indian  somewhat 
in  liquor,  became  enraged,  and  threw  his  toma- 
hawk at  him  with  great  fury,  which  cut  off 
his  ear,  and  wounded  him  dangerously.  The 
Indian  whose  aim  was  to  murder  him,  ran  to 
him,  and  taking  up  his  hatchet,  struck  with 
violence  at  his  head.  The  good  old  man  made 
no  other  resistance  than  putting  up  his  arms 
to  divert  the  blow.  The  arm  was  broken,  and 
the  Indian  was  prevented  from  repeating  the 
stroke  by  some  of  the  company.  The  old  man 
when  told  that  [his  enemy]  was  tied,  desired 
that  he  might  be  released,  saying  he  freely 
forgave  him." 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  journal  of 
Isaac  Zane,  published  in  a  former  number, 
that  Papoonung  recovered  from  this  wound. 
Me  died  in  the  faith,  and  sustained  by  the  hope 
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of  the  Christian,  in  1775,  after  having  given 
evidence  by  a  consistent  walking  for  many 
years,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Lord's  called,  cho- 
sen and  sanctified  children.  The  Lord  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  and  the  saving  visitations 
of  his  grace,  are  extended  to  the  African  in 
his  sultry  home,  to  the  red  man  in  his  forest. 
To  all  he  grants  conviction  for  sin,  to  all  light 
and  grace  sufficient,  if  obedience  be  but  yielded, 
to  enable  them  so  to  work  out  their  salvation  as 
to  find  acceptance  before  him.  To  some  his 
saving  visitations  are  peculiar,  and  we  have 
cause  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  it  is  to  make 
them  instruments  in  his  holy  hand,  of  adminis- 
tering good  unto  others.  The  following  re- 
markable  narrative,  of  the  truth  of -which  there 
is  no  question,  shows  forth  a  visitation  in  some 
respects  peculiar. 

John  I).  Bemo,  a  Seminole  Indian,  and  ne- 
phew of  the  celebrated  war  chief  Osceola, 
when  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  being  in  the 
woods  playing  with  some  children,  heard  as 
he  thought,  a  voice  saying  he  must  tell  others 
to  be  good,  and  what  they  must  do,  and  what 
they  must  leave  undone  in  order  to  be  so.  He 
asked  the  other  children  if  they  did  not  hear 
some  one  calling  him,  and  was  told  by  them 
that  they  did  not.  At  this  he  became  uneasy 
and  distressed  ;  he  could  no  longer  play,  but 
wandered  away  from  his  company.  After  a 
time  he  found  that  he  was  lost,  his  mind  became 
bewildered,  and  he  could  not  tell  which  way  his 
home  was.  He  travelled  for  many  hours  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  find  it,  until  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  he  sat  down,  persuaded  he 
should  never  see  his  family  and  his  friends 
again.  After  obtaining  some  re4ief  by  weep- 
ing, he  fell  into  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  High  Spi- 
rit that  lie  had  heard.  But  why  it  should 
speak  to  him  he  did  not  know.  It  was  now 
night,  and  whilst  thus  meditating,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  light,  and  supposing  some  one  had 
come  to  seek  him,  he  arose  and  hastened  to- 
wards it.  The  light  moved,  and  he  continued 
following  it  till  he  reached  his  home  in  safety, 
to  his  own  great  joy,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
parents,  who  deemed  that  he  had  been  devour- 
ed by  some  wild  beast.  John  now  told  his 
father  that  the  High  Spirit  had  spoken  to  him, 
relating  the  words  he  had  heard,  and  adding, 
that  he  thought  the  High  Spirit  would  come 
among  them  before  long.  John  had  no  doubt 
often  heard  that  the  Seminoles  believed  that 
the  High  Spirit  would  one  day  appear  on  earth. 
His  father  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  child.  After  a  time  as  he  was  sitting  one 
day  in  the  wigwam,  he  heard  the  same  voice 
speaking  to  him  in  the  same  words.  He  was 
alarmed  and  running  to  his  father,  told  him 
what  had  happened,  and  said  he  was  afraid 
sometimes  evil  would  befal.  His  father  replied 
in  displeasure  that  it  was  only  a  queer  notion 
he  had  taken  up.  The  child  was  however 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  a  coming  calamity, 
and  he  no  longer  had  any  relish  for  his  sports 
and  amusements.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  John  again  heard  the  same  voice  de- 
livering the  same  message.  Soon  after  this 
his  father  going  to  St.  Augustine  to  sell  his 
furs  and  skins,  took  John  with  him.  At  that 
place  his  father  meeting  an  acquaintance,  was 


induced  to  drink  ardent  spirits  with  him.  As 
the  two  grew  drunk  together,  they  began  to 
quarrel,  and  at  last  like  perfect  tigers  they  bit 
and  tore  each  other,  till  their  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  fell  asleep.  John  was  in 
great  distress,  and  whilst  sitting  in  sorrow,  he 
heard  the  voice  again.  It  now  said,  "  Thy 
father  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  but  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  thee."  When  his  father  awoke, 
John  spoke  to  him  about  what  he  had  done, 
told  him  he  knew  he  had  been  doing  wrong, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  say  to  the  High 
Spirit  if  he  should  now  come.  His  father  turn- 
ed away,  and  inquired  why  he  thought  the 
High  Spirit  would  now  come,  as  Indians  had 
been  long  vainly  looking  for  him.  John  told 
him  he  did  believe  he  would  come ;  and  then 
again  inquired  what  his  father  would  say  to 
Him. 

The  following  night  the  father  died  sudden- 
ly,  from  the  effect  of  his  excess  in  drinking, 
and  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  in  his  quar- 
rel. John  says,  "  When  1  awoke  I  called  my 
father,  but  he  answered  me  not ;  1  felt  him, 
but  there  was  no  life  in  him."  John  mourned 
so  loudly  that  the  people  of  the  house  shut  him 
up,  until  the  body  of  his  father  was  buried. 
When  that  was  done  he  was  left  at  liberty, 
and  feeling  desolate  and  lonely,  he  sought  the 
grave,  and  commenced  removing  the  earth 
with  his  hands,  that  he  might  nestle  close  to 
the  body.  He  was  discovered,  taken  away, 
and  finally  put  on  board  a  vessel  lying  there. 
He  had  never  seen  a  large  vessel  before,  and 
had  no  idea  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with 
him,  but  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  land.  As  he  looked  out 
on  the  scene  around,  he  concluded  that  be  was 
on  his  way  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  he  was 
satisfied.  He  soon  found  out  his  error ;  but 
for  five  years  he  remained  attached  to  that 
vessel,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
became  reconciled  to  a  sea-faring  life.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  he  gave  way  to  sinful 
indulgences  ;  but  in  the  fifth  a  visitation  of  Di- 
vine mercy,  awakened  in  him  deep  sorrow  of 
soul.  He  could  take  pleasure  in  nothing  ;  the 
recollection  of  his  evil  deeds  came  thronging 
to  memory,  and  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  amuse- 
ment but  increased  his  sorrow.  If  he  sought 
solitude,  the  quiet  of  self-thoughtfulness  did  not 
cheer  him, — if  he  went  into  company,  the  voice 
which  told  of  others'  mirth  did  not  cheer  him. 
He  concluded  at  last  that  he  would  destroy  his 
life.  He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel  intend- 
ing to  throw  himself  overboard,  and  escape 
from  trouble.  As  he  gazed  on  the  restless 
waves,  he  could  find  in  his  mind  no  assurance 
that  they  would  bring  peace  to  htm  ;  he  could 
read  there  no  pardon  for  him  from  the  High 
Spirit.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  certainty  of 
terminating  his  afflictions,  by  burying  himself 
in  the  waters.  As  he  stood  gazing,  inward 
thoughtfulness  came  upon  him.  It  opened  in 
his  mind  that  the  ever  moving  waves,  the  sun, 
the  stars,  were  all  the  work  of  that  High  Spirit 
which  had  given  him  being,  and  he  felt  an  as- 
surance that  He  who  had  made  all  these  could 
change  his  condition,  and  give  him  comfort. 
Now  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life  he  felt  that  he 
might  speak  in  secret  to  the  High  Spirit.  His 
heart  was  drawn  towards  his  heavenly  Crea- 


tor, and  he  sought  a  place  to  retire  to  where 
he  might  not  be  seen  ;  this  he  found  in  ihe 
hold  of  the  ship.  Here  he  spoke  to  the  High 
Spirit,  and  was  permitted  to  experience  sweet 
access  and  spiritual  communion.  His  feelings 
underwent  a  great  change.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged something  bright  seemed  to  enter  his 
breast;  he  felt  his  hard  heart  broken,  and 
was  constrained  to  love  everybody,  those  who 
had  done  him  wrong  as  well  as  his  friends. 
He  says,  "  All  my  wicked  deeds  were  brought 
to  my  mind,  and  seemed  cast  down  in  a  heap 
before  me,  in  order  that  I  might  see  that  they 
were  now  taken  from  me."  He  was  then  sen- 
sible that  he  had  met  with  that  Being  who  had 
promised  to  be  his  Father,  and  he  remembered 
the.command  so  often  given  him,  and  believed 
that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  inform  others 
how  his  hard  heart  had  been  changed,  and  his 
sins  and  sorrows  taken  away,  and  invite  them 
to  come  to  the  High  Spirit  as  he  had  done. 
But  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  native  tono-ne, 
and  was  but  partially  acquainted  with  English, 
and  had  a  very  great  impediment  in  his  speech. 
He  therefore  thought  he  could  do  little  good. 
He  was  however  inwardly  instructed,  that  he 
who  required  him  to  labour  in  his  service, 
could  furnish  him  all  necessary  qualifications. 

He  soon  believed  it  right  to  speak  to  the 
crew  ;  and  although  he  had  many  fears  that 
they  would  not  be  serious,  yet  as  he  was  obe- 
dient, he  found  that  his  Divine  Master  went 
before  him,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  his 
exhortation.  They  gathered  round  him  sober- 
ly, and  listened  with  attention  ;  as  his  stam- 
mering tongue  was  loosened,  he  was  enabled 
to  speak  fluently.  His  heart  was  full.  He 
told  them  he  had  met  wiih  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, proclaimed  the  wonderful  change  wrought 
in  himself,  and  testified  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  as  much  for  them. 
He  continued  occasionally  to  speak  as  he  was 
thus  led,  not  only  to  that  crew,  but  to  others 
at  the  different  ports  they  stopped  at.  Some 
persons  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him,  persuaded  him  to  learn  to 
read,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  more  useful 
amongst  the  Seminoles,  w  here  they  wished  him 
to  settle.  He  consented,  yet  expressed  a  fear 
lest  whilst  filling  his  head,  they  might  empty 
his  heart.  His  stammering  was  greatly  in  the 
way  of  his  conversing  freely,  and  was  no  small 
impediment  to  his  improvement  in  reading,  and 
yet  in  his  ministry,  it  was  but  little  observed. 
When  told  one  day  that  some  professed  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  in  these 
days  speaks  only  to  believers  through  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  expressed  great  astonishment, 
saying,  he  had  often  been  instructed  and  com- 
forted by  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  before  he 
knew  there  was  such  a  book  in  the  world. 

May  he  who  was  thus  marvellously  qualified 
to  speak  when  the  Lord  commanded  him, 
never  undertake  to  preach  at  the  will  nor  in  the 
time  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Oldest  Man  in  America. — George 
Buckhart,  living  in  Harlan  county,  Ky.,is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age,  and 
perhaps  is  the  oldest  man  now  known  to  be 
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living.  He  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
old;  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  luis  lived  Cor  several  years  in  a  hollow 
sycamore  tree,  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to 
contain  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
five  or  six  children,  bed  and  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  &c.  The  exploring  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  his  travels  in  Ken- 
tucky, recently  found  him,  and  also  saw  seve- 
ral respectable  gentlemen  who  had  spent  one 
or  more  nights  with  him  in  this  singular  home. 
He  professes  to  hold  the  Lutheran  faith,  being 
of  a  German  family,  and  received  the  Bible 
with  peculiar  manifestations  of  gratitude. — 
What  a  life  for  one  man  to  spend  !  What  a 
long  train  of  events  has  marked  this  century, 
through  which  he  has  drawn  the  thread  of  ex- 
istence ! — Bible  Society  Record  for  May. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings. 

[The  last  number  of  the  British  Friend  has 
reached  us.  Much  the  larger  portion  of  its 
columns  is  occupied  with  its  account  of  the 
late  Yearly  Meetings  of  Dublin  and  London. 
We  present  below  such  parts  as  appeared  to 
us  of  most  interest  to  Friends  here. — Editor 
of  "The  Friend."] 

"  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
Second-day,  30th  of  Fourth  month.  The  at- 
tendance was  considered  large,  particularly  of 
the  more  youthful  members  of  the  Society." 

"  Amongst  '  the  old  familiar  fares,'  was  that 
of  our  venerable  cider,  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Cooladine,  who,  though  in  his  90th  year,  came 
a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  is  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties.  In  seeing  him, 
the  imagination  reverts  to  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Society ;  for,  in  his  infancy,  those  were 
still  living  who  had  conversed  wiih  William 
Edmundson,  Thomas  Ellwood,  William  Penn, 
and  others  of  our  ancient  worthies.  • 

"The  meeting  for  business  began  on  Sec- 
ond-day morning  with  reading  the  certificates 
of  Friends  in  the  ministry  from  distant  parts." 

"  Much  of  the  time  of  the  second  sitting  was 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  a  proposiiion 
from  New  York,  inviting  Friends  in  Ireland 
to  appoint  a  deputation  to  meet,  in  Baltimore, 
with  similarly  appointed  depuiations  from  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  present  slate  of  our  Society,  and 
the  doctrinal  dissentions  which  exist  in  some 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings.  This  doc- 
ument was  received  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
solidly  considered,  but  it  was  judged  best  to 
decline  making  any  appointment;  it  was  left 
to  a  few  Friends  to  prepare  a  minute  expres- 
sive of  sympathy,  and  conveying  the  decision 
of  the  meeting  to  our  Friends  in  New  York. 
This  minute  was  subsequently  prepared,  read, 
and  approved,  and  directed  to  be  forwarded 
along  with  the  epistle  to  New  York  Yearly 
Meetiogi 

"  In  the  morning  sitting  on  Third-day  (1st 
of  Filth  month)  the  queries*  were  read  and  an- 
swered ;  nnd  in  reference  to  the  fourth  query, 
the  danger  of  reading  pernicious  books,  nnd 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  '  plainness  of 


speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,'  was  largely 
dwelt  on,  and  much  weighty  advice  was  given. 

"In  the  evening  silting  the  answers  to  the 
queries  were  considered.  The  famine  in  Ire- 
land was  adverted  to,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  a  minute  should  be  drawn  up  with  special 
reference  to  this  visitation,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Friends  had  enjoyed  comparative 
exemption  from  its  severity,  while  many  of 
them  have  been  made  instrumental  in  affording 
relief  to  the  distressed. 

"  The  proposition  was  negatived,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  record  might  have  too  much 
the  air  of  sell-praise,  whilst  it  would  be  prema- 
ture, since  the  famine  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
its  afflicting  results  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  many,  if  not  in  the  absolute  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  depreciation  of  pro- 
perty, decline  of  business,  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

"  Reports  were  read  from  Friends'  Provin- 
cial Schools,  and  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  henceforth  (all  three)  be  equally  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

"  Fovrth-day  morning,  Fifth  month  2d. — 
A  meeting  for  worship  in  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town. 

"  In  the  evening  sitting,  some  papers  on 
Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  forwarded  by  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  were  read. 
These  papers  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
led  to  some  observations  on  the  duty  and  value 
of  individual  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  these 
stupendous  systems  of  iniquity  and  cruelty. 
It  was  remarked  that  mere  sympathy  is  of 
little  value  without  corresponding  action  ;  we 
can  each  do  something,  were  it  only  by 
bearing  a  steady  testimony  to  our  convic- 
tions when  we  meet  with  Americans.  The 
public  opinion  of  these  countries  has  a  power- 
ful effect  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  value  of 
our  cooperation  is  warmly  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  labouring  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  there." 

"The  very  name  of  religion  is  brought  into 
contempt  by  those  who  attempt  to  reconcile 
Christianity  with  the  contamination  and  wick- 
edness of  slavery.  This  deeply  important  sub- 
ject was  discussed  wiih  more  earnestness  and 
sympathy  than  had  been  evinced  towards  it  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting  for  many  years. 

"  Fifth-day  morning,  Fifth  month  3d. — 
Proceedings  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  were  read, 
and  some  routine  business  transacted.  A  re- 
port was  received  from  the  standing  committee 
appointed  to  recommend  Friends  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  This  committee  has 
been  under  appointment  at  least  ten  years,  and, 
although  some  individuals  have  acted  upon  its 
recommendation,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
actual  number  of  Friends  engaged  in  the  sale 
is  less  than  it  was  when  the  labours  of  the 
committee  commenced.  Some  Friends  thought 
it  useless  !o  object  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
unless  their  use  also  was  advised  against,  and 
the  use  of  all  drinks  containing  alcohol.  A 
pretty  general  opinion  was  expressed,  that  the 
use  of  strong  drink  in  the  families  of  Friends 
is  gradually  on  the  decline." 

"  The  evening  sitting  was  commenced  at  a 
late  hour,  to  leave  time  for  the  committee  on 
epistles  to  conclude  their  business.    Drafts  of 


epistles  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  pro- 
duced and  approved." 

"The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
was  conducted  throughout  in  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  condescension,  was  concluded 
this  evening,  in  the  seventh  sitting, — the  short- 
est that  has  taken  place  for  many  years." 


"  London  Yearly  Meeting  commenced 
on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  number  of  Friends  attending 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  considerably  less  than 
for  some  years  past ;  but  some  of  the  subse- 
quent sittings  were  about  as  large  as  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  After  a  considerable 
time  of  solemn  silence,  a  venerable  ministering 
Friend  was  engaged  in  supplication ;  afterwards 
two  others  briefly  in  testimony." 

"  The  opening  minute  being  read,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  business  of  the  meeting  dis- 
posed of,  the  Epistles  from  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  with  this  meeting 
next  claimed  attention,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  continuance  of  this  intercourse. 
These  documents  detailed  the  state  of  Society 
in  the  different  quarters  whence  they  came  ; 
stated  the  deficiencies  apparent  in  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  various  testimonies;  enu- 
merated their  causes  of  affliction  and  trial ; 
and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  their  breth- 
ren of  this  Yearly  Meeting  their  sources  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  under  them; 
embodying  throughout,  many  very  pertinent 
and  truly  excellent  observations.  The  epistle 
from  Ireland'was  deemed  especially  excellent 
in  this  respect ;  embracing  a  reference  to  the 
solicitude  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  regarding  the 
exclusion  of  books  of  hurtful  tendency  from 
their  families.  The  subject  engaged  several 
Friends  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  it ;  one  in 
particular,  who,  having  himself  suffered  from 
the  reading  of  such  works,  desired  to  caution 
his  younger  brethren  against  the  practice." 

"  Most  of  the  American  Epistles  responded 
to  the  minute  sent  out  from  this  meeting  last 
year,  relative  to  Friends  everywhere  being  pre- 
served a  united  people,  &c. 

"The  interesting  and  important  nature  of 
this  epistolary  correspondence  with  our  distant 
brethren,  was  adverted  to  by  several  Friends  ; 
and  those  present  were  affectionately  invited 
to  give  their  serious  attention  to  these  valuable 
manifestations  of  Christian  and  brotherly  feel- 
ing; and  not  regard  the  reading  of  them  as 
mere  matter  of  course,  &c." 

"  Sixth-day  Afternoon. — Before  proceeding 
to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society,  as  shown  from  the  Answers  to  the 
Queries,  a  ministering  Friend  made  some  per- 
tinent and  valuable  observations  upon  the  tes« 
timonies  respecting  deceased  ministers,  which 
had  been  read  during  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness, beginning  wiih  the  words — 'Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises,'  &c. 

"Upwards  of  two  hours  and  a-half  were 
occupied  by  Friends  remarking  on  the  differ- 
ent answers,  regarding  the  coming  up  of  our 
members  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties 
of  their  religious  profession.    We  believe  most 
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Friends  who  were  present  will  unite  in  the 
opinion,  that  seldom  has  it  been  our  privilege 
to  witness  such  a  season  of  favour  and  solem- 
nity, as  at  this  time.  The  reports  as  to  the 
attendance  of  meetings  for  worship,  &c.,  first 
claimed  attention  ;  and  many  solid  and  instruc- 
tive observations  were  offered.  Two  venera- 
ble Friends,  in  particular,  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject;  bringing  into  view,  with 
much  tenderness  of  feeling,  the  faithful  conduct 
of  our  early  Friends  in  attending  their  religious 
meetings.  The  first  Friend  had,  that  day, 
been  at  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting,  and  had 
livingly  brought  to  his  remembrance,  what  is 
recorded  of  Fiiends  in  the  beginning ;  how 
when  they  went  to  that  meeting,  they  found 
themselves  shut  out  of  it,  and  had  to  meet  in 
the  street ;  how  they  knew  not,  when  going  to 
their  meetings,  but  that  instead  of  returning  to 
their  homes,  a  prison  might  be  theirtlot ;  and 
oh,  the  weigluiness  of  their  spirits  how  strik- 
ing to  observers!  how  faithful  and  how  stead- 
fast they  were  ;  and  how  were  they  favoured 
with  the  refreshing  streams  of  that  river  which 
gladdeneth  the  city  and  heritage  of  God,  &c. 

"  The  other  Friend  referred  lo — quoting  the 
language,  '  Ye  are  my  witnesses' — adverted  to 
there  having,  in  all  ages,  been  those  preserved 
who,  living  in  the  Divine  fear,  and  being  en- 
lightened by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
,lfoly  Spirit,  were  God's  witnesses  to  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  dwelt;  the  patriarchs 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  the  faithful  under 
the  law;  the  prophets,  and  the  early  promul- 
gators of  the  Gospel ;  the  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs in  the  dark  ages,  and  down  to  the  gather- 
ing of  our  forefathers  to  be  a  people.  What 
a  value  there  was  in  their  testimony — their 
witnessing  for  God— how  they  were  enlight- 
ened by  the  light  of  His  Spirit— brought  out 
of  the  corruptions  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world— how  simple  they  were,  how  upright, 
how  faithful — how  little  known  at  first  to  one 
another,  and  how  despised  by  the  learned — 
alluding  to  Isaac  Penington's  account  of  them, 
as  '  plain,  simple,  country  lads,'  whom,  at  first, 
he  despised  :  but  after  he  knew  them  better, 
how  he  loved  them,  joined  himself  unto  them, 
and  suffered,  and  laboured,  and  testified  with 
them.  Contrasting  the  many  deficiencies  in 
our  practice  at  the  present  day,  and  believing 
that  the  Lord  had  still  a  design  to  make  this 
people  witnesses  for  Him'to  the  world  ;  a  fer- 
vent desire  was  expressed,  that  there  might  be 
a  renewed  concern  to  walk  worthy  of  the  high 
and  holy  vocation  wherewith  Friends  are 
called,  &c. 

"Several  were  engaged  to  address  the 
younger  Friends,  exhorting  to  faithfulness  to 
every  opening  of  duty  even  in  little  things  ; 
•  the  declensions  of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
having  their  origin,  it  was  believed,  in  the  want 
of  individual  faithfulness,  &c." 


dal  of  3,000  francs  ($600)  has  been  given  for 
an  invention  which  promises  lo  be  of  great 
benefit  to  humanity.  This  is  the  substitution 
of  a  preparation  of  zinc  in  place  of  white  lead, 
and  in  colours  of  which  lead  and  copper  form 
the  base.  The  poisonous  effects  of  white  lead 
on  the  men  who  work  in  it  have  always  been 
known,  and  have  led  to  experiments  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  it 
instead  of  lead.  Zinc,  too,  was  known  to  be 
more  durable,  and  to  hold  its  colour  better. 
But  there  was  no  cheap  process  by  which  it 
could  be  manufactured,  and  the  prejudices  and 
habits  of  workmen  were  opposed  lo  it.  The 
celebrated  chemist,  Guyton  Morveau,  succeed- 
ed so  far  as  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  white 
zinc  at  Dijon.  His  efforts  were  aided  by  such 
men  as  Vauquelin,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy  and 
Conte ;  but  the  discovery  made  no  progress, 
and  was  never  brought  into  general  use.  At 
last,  in  1846,  M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  intro- 
duce it  into  bis  own  widely  extended  business. 
He  had  to  contend  with  formidable  obstacles. 
He  had  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  white 
zinc  on  a  large  scale,  to  show  that  it  was  not 
only  handsomer  and  easier  to  use,  but  also 
cheaper ;  that  it  dried  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
did  not  change  colour  even  under  the  influence 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He  had  to  demon- 
strate that  it  did  not  injure  the  health  of  Ihe 
workmen;  that  nothing  similar  to  the  frightful 
colics  produced  by  white  lead,  was  occasioned 
by  its  use  or  manufacture.  He  had  to  discover 
the  method  of  compounding  colours  with  ibis 
base  instead  of  those  in  which  white  lead  was 
an  essential  ingredient.  He  undertook  to  ap- 
ply this  substitution  to  copper  as  well  as  to 
lead,  and  met  with  entire  success.  M.  Le- 
claire has  also  obtained  a  product  in  zinc  for 
artistic  painting,  which  deserves  the  name  of 
snoio-white  which  has  been  applied  to  it. — N. 
Y.  Tribune. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


Application  of  Science  to  Industry — Use- 
fid  Inventions. — The  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  National  Industry,  at  Paris,  have 
awarded  a  prize  of  50,000  francs  ($10,000) 
for  an  improvement  in  steam  engines,  by  which 
a  rotary  motion  is  produced  directly.    A  me- 


For"The  Friend." 

A  New  Society. 

The  human  mind  often  gets  into  a  morbid 
state  in  which  it  is  ever  seeking  something 
new,  ever  aiming  to  effect  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  it.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  sometimes  rejects  old-fashioned  error, 
and  as  often  old-fashioned  truth  shares  the 
same  fate.  There  are  other  causes  of  change. 
Movements  are  made  whose  effects  are  very 
widely  felt  in  the  community,  when  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  the  actors  in  producing  them, 
has  been  the  desire  of  notoriety.  A  new  So- 
ciety has  recently  come  into  existence,  called 
by  its  members  "  Congregational  Friends." 
The  desire  of  change, — the  desire  of  untram- 
melled liberty, — the  desire  of  notoriety,  we 
doubt  not,  have  all  been  motives  operating  to 
bring  together  those  who  constitute  it.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Genessee  Hicksite 
Yearly  Meeting,  dissatisfied  with  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  body  they  belonged  to, 
have  been  for  the  year  past  taking  active  mea- 
sures for  relief.  They  deemed  that  the  disci- 
pline, as  exercised  through  the  agency  of  Pre- 
parative, Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly 
Meetings,  was  a  despotism,  which  free  men 
and  women  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to,  par- 


ticularly  when  it  in  any  manner  supported  a 
peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  The  leaders  ap- 
pear to  have  had  some  misty  ideas  of  a  grand 
combination  of  all  those  who  were  active  in 
philanthropic  measures,  and  cared  little  about 
feeling  doctrinal  unity  and  spiritual  fellowship 
with  their  co-labourers.  They  deemed  that 
by  making  the  platform  of  their  association 
broad  enough  to  lake  in  any  creed,  or  modifi- 
cation of  doctrine,  they  would  draw  many 
to  it. 

To  effect  their  purpose  they  held  "  a  con- 
ference" at  Farmington,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
the  Tenth  month,  1848.  Here  they  prepared 
what  they  called  the  "  Basis  of  a  new  Religious 
Association."  One  of  their  first  principles  is, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  subordination  of  meet- 
ings. Every  congregation  is  to  be  independ- 
ent in  itself,  and  is  to  attend  lo  its  own  internal 
order  and  discipline,  whilst  larger  meetings  in 
the  nature  of  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meetings, 
are  only  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  advice, 
or  to  give  more  efficiency  in  action  against  all 
things  that  oppose  the  great  interests  of  huma- 
nity, such  as  war,  slavery,  intemperance,  &c. 
Any  one  who  saw  fit  might  appear  as  a  preach- 
er in  their  meetings,  but  no  class  of  acknow- 
ledged ministers  to  be  allowed.  All  were  lo 
be  on  an  equality ;  any  one  might  advocate  in  a 
meeting  the  doctrine  he  thought  best,  and  any 
other  one  might  be  at  liberty  to  reply,  then  and 
there  to  him.  The  men  and  women  were  to 
transact  their  business  together.  No  unity  of 
doctrine  in  those  assembled  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  secure  harmony.  They  say  in 
the  "Basis;"  "Thus  a  brother  or  sister 
might  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  a 
vicarious  atonement,  might  practise  water  bap- 
tism, the  ceremony  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
kindred  rituals,  or  he  might  believe  none  of 
these,  and  his  right  should  be  recognized  to 
preach  his  conscientious  convictions  of  these 
matters  in  any  of  our  meetings — each,  in 
either  case,  conceding  the  right  of  every 
other  brother  and  sister  who  may  deem  that 
error  has  been  promulgated,  to  endeavour  in 
the  pure  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  to  make 
it  apparent  either  before  the  same  congrega- 
tion, or  in  any  of  our  meetings  where  they 
apprehend  themselves  called  on  so  to  do." 

This  is  the  abstract  of  the  "  Basis"  agreed 
on  by  this  liberal,  world-wide  community. 
Nothing  seemed  requisite  for  membership,  but 
an  earnest  interest  in  some  one  of  the  real  or 
professed  philanthropic  projects  of  the  age,  and 
an  universal  toleration.  After  adopting  this 
creed,  they  concluded  to  meet  again  more  fully 
to  organize  themselves.  In  accordance  with 
this  determination,  they  collected  at  Waterloo, 
in  New  York  State,  on  the  4lh  of  the  present 
month.  The  meetings  of  the  new  Society 
were  open  to  all,  and  Thomas  M'Clintock  and 
Rhoda  De  Garmo  were  its  clerks.  They 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  name  of 
"  Congregational  Friends."  With  little  to  do, 
they  occupied  time  in  discussion  on  a  variety 
of  subjects, — intemperance,  slavery,  war,  licen- 
tiousness, land  monopoly,  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  women,  priestcraft,  sectarianism, 
and  capital  punishments.  They  addressed 
Congress  against  slavery,  and  the  legislature 
of  New  York  against  capital  punishments,—- 
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and  issued  an  address  "  to  all  earnest  and  de- 
voted labourers  in  the  various  humanitary  re- 
forms so  conspicuous  in  the  present  day."  In 
this  address  they  declare,  they  have  "  broken 
the  ties  of  party  and  sect,  under  a  solemn  con- 
viction that  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  soul,  and  a  mighty  obstacle  to 
Ihe'progresa  of  the  human  race  in  knowledge 
and  goodness."  They  also  state,  that  "  in  the 
field  of  moral,  no  less  than  in  that  of  physical 
effort,  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour." Thus,  they  deem  that  one  man  may 
devote  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  find  his 
religion  in  attacking  intemperance,  another 
his  in  opposing  slavery,  another  his  in  de- 
nouncing war,  anoiher  his  in  seeking  the 
abolition  of  the  gallows,  another  his  in  bring- 
ing all  penal  laws  into  conformity  to  the  law 
of  forgiveness,  another  his  in  seeking  a  reme- 
dy against  the  evils  of  poverty,  another  his 
in  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  wealth, 
and  the  monopoly  of  land,  another  his  in  war- 
ring against  the  observance  of  holy  days,  an- 
other his  in  seeking  to  promote  physiological 
reform,  another  his  in  advancing  the  sacred 
work  of  education.  After  this  long  parade  of 
woiks  which  individuals  may  be  engaged  in  as 
their  religion,  the  passage  winds  up  with  a 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which,  it 
says,  beautifully  describes  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony, and  mutual  co-operation.  "  They  help- 
ed every  one  his  neighbour ;  and  every  one 
said  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good  courage.  So 
the  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 
he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that 
smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready  for  the 
soldering  :  And  he  fastened  it  with  nails 

THAT  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  MOVED."      This  text 

is  more  apt  than  perhaps  even  the  writer  of 
the  address  deemed  it,  for  the  prophet  is 
describing  the  combination  of  the  men  of  Is- 
rael to  make  false  gods  for  themselves  of  wood 
and  of  meial  ;  and  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
chapter  seems  as  applicable  to  these  idol 
builders  of  New  York  as  it  was  to  those  of 
old:  "Behold,  they  are  all  vanity;  their 
works  are  nothing ;  their  molten  images  are 
wind  and  confusion." 

The  address  goes  on:  ''The  religious  as- 
sociation in  which  we  are  united  assumes  no 
ecclesiaslical  authority,  neither  does  it,  as  such, 
set  up  any  claim  to  your  veneration  as  a  Di- 
vinely constituted  body."  This  is  an  honest 
confession,  commending  itself  at  once  as  a 
self-evident  proposition  to  all  impartial  lookers 
on.  This  refuge  for  infidels  of  all  classes, — 
this  platform  wide  enough  for  the  holders  of 
the  worst  and  most  contrary  doctrines,  to  sit 
down  together  at  ease, — is  such  an  one  as  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  never  prompted, — is  such 
an  one  ns  no  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ever 
could  acknowledge  or  own. 

An  ox's  gall  will  set  any  colour, — silk,  cot- 
ton, or  woollen.  I  have  seen  the  colours  of 
calico,  which  faded  at  one  washing,  fixed  by- 
it.  The  gall  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents. 
Empty  out  nil  the  liquid,  and  cork  it  up  in  a 
I  ir^o  phial.  One  large  spoonful  of  this  in  n 
gillon  of  warm  water  is  sufficient.  This  is 
aim  excellent  for  taking  out  spots  from  bom- 
bazine, bombazel,  &:c.    After  being  washed  in 


this  they  look  as  well  as  new.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  stirred  in  the  water  and  not  put 
upon  the  cloth.  It  is  used  without  soap.  Af- 
ter being  washed  in  this,  cloth  which  you  want 
to  clean  should  be  washed  in  warm  suds  with- 
out rubbing  soap  on  the  article.  A  small 
lump  of  alum  dissolved  in  warm  water  will 
also  prevent  calico  fading  when  dipped  in  be- 
fore washing. — From  L.  M.  Child's  Ameri- 
can Frugal  Housewife. 


Coal. — The  great  central  coal  field  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  covers  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles,  or  44,300,000  square  acres — six 
limes  the  area  of  all  the  coal  fields  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  yet,  this  vast  supply  is  seldom 
taker\  into  the  account  when  estimates  are 
made  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  United 
States. — Late  Paper. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  letters  received  from  members  of  this 
meeting,  we  learn,  that  both  bodies  assembled 
at  the  usual  place,  on  Second-day,  the  11th 
instant;  the  smaller  body  being  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  at  any  former  occasion. 

The  document  relative  to  the  division  in 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  prepared  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  two  bodies 
in  New  England,  was  read  in  the  smaller  one, 
and  a  minute  made  and  adopted  both  in  the 
Men's  and  Women's  Meetings,  expressive  of 
their  feelings  respecting  it,  to  be  sent,  together 
with  an  Epistle,  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; and  their  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  au- 
thorized to  have  the  document  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  whenever  that  body 
may  think  it  advisable.  They  also  read  and 
adopted  the  "  Appeal"  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1847. 

In  the  larger  body  the  clerk  informed  the 
meeting  that  the  document  was  on  the  table, 
together  with  a  minute  purporting  to  come  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Jt  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  on  Sixth-day  morning 
reported  against  its  being  read  in  the  meeting, 
which  report  was  adopted. 

An  epistle  addressed- to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  was  prepared  and  directed  to  be  sent. 
In  it,  we  understand,  there  is  no  allusion  made 
ro  the  document,  or  notice  taken  of  the  causes 
that  have  broken  the  unity. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Seventh  month  2d,  1849,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  David  Beard,  agent,  Westminster,  N. 
C,  for  estate  of  Elijah  Coleman,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  21,  for 
John  E.  Becton,  $11,  to  26,  vol.  19,  and  for  Micajah 
Cox,  Jr.,  $6,  to  52,  vol.21.  Joseph  Gibbons,  agent, 
Raisin,  Mich.,  for  David  Steer,  $1,  to  44,  vol.  22  ;  for 
Aaron  Comfort,  $2,  vol.  21.  Joshua  Maule,  agent, 
Coleraine,  O.,  for  John  B.  Lee,  $2.50,  to  13,  vol.  20. 
Robert  W.  Wright,  for  Thomas  Bovverman,  $4,  vols. 
21  and  22.    Isaac  Huestis,  Chesterhill,  O.,  S2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  VV. 
Tatum. 


A  Friend  living  about  4  miles  from  West 
Chester,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rail- 
road, in  a  healthy  neighbourhood,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  lew  boarders  for  the  summer 
months  ;  members  of  our  Society  will  be  pre- 
ferred. Address  S.  R.  Kirk,  Frazerville  Post 
Office,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  or  inquire  of  C. 
Walton,  dentist,  No.  175  Race  street,  Philad. 


A  family  of  Friends  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  location  in  the  village  of  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  would  accommodate  a  few  boarders  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Apply  to  John 
Stokes,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Married,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, in  Nantucket,  William  Mekeel,  of  Hector, 
State  of  New  York,  to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  James 
Gorham,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Nantucket,  on  the  25lh  of  Third  month 
last,  Hezekiaii  Barnard,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  and  for  some  time  an  overseer  of  Nantuc 
ket  Monthly  Meeting.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  this 
dear  Friend,  that  his  life  was  a  usetul  and  exemplary 
one,  and  he  was  favoured  with  an  assurance  of  enter- 
ing into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of 
God. 

And  in  the  same  place,  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month 
last,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  Eunice,  wife  of  Obed 
B.  Swain,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Amos  Carpenter, 
of  Ghent,  State  of  New  York.  She  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  her  illness, 
which  was  a  lingering  one,  was  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  1849,  at  his  resi. 

dence  in  Birmingham,  Chester  Co.,  Edward  13rinton, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  Abigail,  wife  of 

Thomas  Bowcrman,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  She  was 
confined  to  her  bed  near  seven  months,  and  endured 
severe  pain,  which  she  bore  with  resignation ;  and 
said  she  hoped  to  be  willing  to  endure  it  till  He  who 
laid  it  upon  her  should  say,  It  is  enough.  A  short 
time  before  her  death  in  a  faltering  voice  she  repeated, 
'"The  streams  thereof  make  glad  the  whole  city,'  — 
streams  of  mercy  !"  She  passed  away  without  a 
struggle,  and  we  doubt  not  her  spirit  is  at  rest  with 
the  redeemed  of  all  generations. 

 ,  on  the  22d  inst.,  at  Experiment  Mills,  Mon- 

roc  county,  Penna.,  Susanna,  wife  of  James  Bell,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  age;  and  long  an  elder  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  and  Stroudsburg  particular  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charges 
Sturt. 

(Concluded  from  page  323.) 

After  Captain  Sturt's  return  to  the  camp 
from  this  excursion  across  the  Stony  Desert, 
he  made  another  effort  to  penetrate  the  interior 
in  a  line  more  directly  north  than  he  had  fol- 
lowed before.  His  route  on  that  occasion,  the 
reader  may  remember,  was  towards  the  north- 
west. He  again  came  upon  the  Stony  Desert, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  he  had 
crossed  it  before,  thus  proving  that  that  feature 
of  the  country  is  of  great  extent.  At  the  point 
where  he  now  touched  it,  it  was  apparently 
unaltered  in  a  single  feature.  Herbless  and 
treeless,  it  was  spread  out  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  and  the  lines  of  sand  ridges  abutted 
upon  it,  as  he  had  found  them  to  do  on  the 
former  occasion. 

Between  his  camp  and  the  desert  he  discov- 
ed  a  large  creek  or  river,  containing  several 
extensive  reaches  of  water.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  exploring  its  course,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  our  author,  was,  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  river  Victoria  previously 
discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  It  ap- 
peared to  open  out  into  the  plains  near  the 
Stony  Desert,  perhaps  into  the  Stony  Desert 
itself,  and  there  terminate. 

His  progress  northward  was  again  stopped 
by  want  of  water.  He  ascended  a  high  sand 
hill  to  survey  the  country.  He  was  then  50 
miles  from  water,  and  before  him  extended  a 
dark  brown  desert,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or 
a  glittering  spot  to  be  seen.  To  advance 
would  be  putting  the  lives  of  the  party  in  im- 
minent jeopardy,  yet,  our  author  says,  "  I  lin- 
gered undecided  on  the  hill,  reluctant  to  make 
up  my  mind,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  thus  again 
retired,  it  would  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  task  undertaken." 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  retreat.    "  We 


slowly  retraced  our  steps  to  the  valley  in  which 
we  had  slept,  and  I  stopped  there  for  half  an 
hour,  but  none  of  the  horses  would  eat,  with 
the  exception  of  Traveller,  and  he  certainly 
made  good  use  of  his  time.  The  others  col- 
lected round  me  as  I  sat  under  a  tree,_with 

their  heads  over  mino,  and  my  0W11  hurac  pull- 
ed my  hat  off  my  head  to  engage  my  attention. 
Poor  brute  !  I  would  have  given  much  at  that 
moment  to  have  relieved  him,  but  I  could  not. 
We  were  all  of  us  in  the  same  distress,  and  if 
we  had  not  ultimately  found  water  must  all 
have  perished  together.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  eat,  we  saddled  and  proceeded  on- 
wards, I  should  say  backwards — and  at  10  p. 
m.  we  were  on  the  sand  ridges.  At  the  head 
of  the  valley  Traveller  fell  dead,  and  1  feared 
every  moment  that  we  should  lose  the  Colt. 
At  one,  I  stopped  to  rest  the  horses  till  dawn, 
and  then  remounted,  but  Morgan  and  Mack 
got  slowly  on,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to 
precede  them,  and  if  possible  to  take  some  wa- 
ter back  to  moisten  the  mouth  of  their  horses, 
and  I  accordingly  went  in  advance  with  Mr. 
Stuart.  1  thought  we  should  never  have  got 
through  the  dead  box-tree  forest  I  have  men- 
tioned, however  we  did  so  about  11a.  m.,  and 
made  straight  for  the  spot  where  we  expected 
to  relieve  both  ourselves  and  our  horses,  but 
the  water  was  gone.  Mr.  Stuart  poked  his 
fingers  into  the  mud  and  moistened  his  lips 
with  the  water  that  filled  .the  holes  he  had 
made,  but  that  was  all.  We  were  yet  search- 
ing for  water  when  Morgan  and  Mack  appear- 
ed, but  without  the  colt ;  fortunately  they  had 
descended  into  the  valley  higher  up,  and  had 
found  a  little  pool,  which  they  had  emptied, 
under  an  impression  that  we  had  found  plenty  ; 
and  were  astonished  at  hearing  that  none  any 
longer  remained.  In  this  situation,  and  with  the 
apparent  certain  prospect  of  losing  my  own  and 
Mr.  Browne's  horse,  and  the  Colt  which  was  still 
alive  when  the  men  left  him,  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  the  rear,  we  continued  our  search  for 
water,  but  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose. 
Suddenly  a  pigeon  lopped  the  sand  hill — it  be- 
ing the  first  bird  we  had  seen — a  solitary  bird 
— passing  us  like  lightning,  it  pitched  for  a 
moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  on  the  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  then 
flew  away.  It  could  only  have  wetted  its  bill, 
but  Mr.  Stuart  had  marked  the  spot,  and  there 
was  water.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  this  singular  occurrence,  but  1 
leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression  on  the 
reader's  feelings." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
they  met  with  difficulty  in  their  return  to  the 
camp.  On  the  llth  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
they  designed  stopping  to  breakfast  at  a  pool 
of  water  they  had  been  at  on  their  way  out. 
Sturt  says,  "  We  had  scarcely  got  there,  how- 


ever, when  the  wind  which  had  been  blowing 
all  the  morning  hot  from  the  N.  E.,  increased 
to  a  heavy  gale,  and  I  shall  never  forget  its 
withering  effect.  I  sought  shelter  behind  a 
large  gum-tree,  but  the  blasts  of  heat  were  so 
terrific,  that  I  wondered  the  very  grass  did  not 

tul:o    firo.      Thlo    roallv    "wao     nolhinej     ideal  i 

every  thing,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  gave 
way  before  it ;  the  horses  stood  with  their  backs 
to  the  wind,  and  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
without  the  muscular  strength  to  raise  their 
heads  ;  the  birds  were  mute,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  under  which  we  were  sitting,  fell  like 
a  snow  shower  around  us.  At  noon. I  took  a 
thermometer,  graduated  to  127°,  out  of  my 
box,  and  observed  that  the  mercury  was  up  to 
125°.  Thinking  that  it  had  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced,  I  put  it  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  close  to 
me,  sheltered  alike  from  the  wind  and  the  sun. 
In  this  position  I  went  to  examine  it  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  I  found  that  the  mercu- 
ry had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  its  further  expansion  had  burst  the  bulb, 
a  circumstance  that  I  believe  no  traveller  has 
ever  before  had  to  record.  I  cannot  find  lan- 
guage to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  an  idea 
of  the  intense  and  oppressive  heat  that  prevail- 
ed. We  had  reached  our  destination  however 
before  the  worst  of  the  hot  wind  set  in  ;  but  all 
the  water  that  now  remained  in  the  once  broad 
and  capacious  pool  to  which  I  have  had  such 
frequent  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  was  a  shining  patch  of  mud  nearly  in 
the  centre.  We  were  obliged  to  dig  a  trench 
for  the  water  to  filter  into  during  the  night, 
and  by  this  means  obtained  a  scanty  supply 
for  our  horses  and  ourselves." 

At  this  place  they  left  behind  them  part  of 
the  baggage  in  order  to  reduce  the  loads  of  the 

Do  O 

horses.  A  journey  of  86  miles  was  yet  before 
them,  ere  they  could  reach  the  camp,  where 
the  others  had  been  left.  The  next  day, 
"just  as  the  morning  was  breaking,  we  left 
the  creek,  and  travelled  for  36  miles.  I  then 
halted  until  the  moon  should  rise,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  horses  stood  it  well.  At 
seven  we  resumed  the  journey,  and  got  on 
tolerably  well  until  midnight,  when  poor  Baw- 
ley,  my  favourite  horse,  (ell  ;  but  we  got  him 
up  again,  and  abandoning  his  saddle,  proceed- 
ed onwards.  At  a  mile,  however,  he  again 
fell,  when  I  stopped,  and  the  water  revived 
him.  I  now  hoped  he  would  struggle  on,  but 
in  about  an  hour  he  again  fell.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  poor  animal,  and  intended  to 
have  purchased  him  at  the  sale  ofthe  remnants 
of  the  expedition,  as  a  present  to  rny  wife.  W e 
sat  down  and  lit  a  fire  by  him,  but  he  seemed 
fairly  worn  out.  I  then  determined  to  ride  on 
to  the  Depot,  and  if  Mr.  Browne  should  still  be 
there,  to  send  a  dray  with  water  to  the  relief 
of  the  men.    I  told  them,  therefore,  to  come 
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slowly  on,  and  with  Mr.  Stuart  pushed  for  the 
camp.  We  reached  the  plain  just  as  the  sun 
was  descending,  without  having  dismounted 
from  our  horses  for  more  than  fifteen  hours, 
and  as  we  rode  down  the  embankment  into  it, 
looked  around  for  the  cattle,  but  none  were  to 
be  seen.  We  looked  towards  the  little  sandy 
mound  on  which  the  tents  had  stood,  but  no 
white  object  there  met  our  eye:  we  rode  slow- 
ly up  to  the  stockade,  and  found  it  silent  and 
deserted.  I  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Browne 
had  had  urgent  reasons  for  retiring.  I  had 
indeed  anticipated  the  measure:  I  hardly  hoped 
to  find  him  at  the  Fort,  and  had  given  him  in- 
structions on  the  subject  of  his  removal,  yet  a 
sickening  feeling  came  over  me  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  really  gone." 

"  We  dismounted  and  led  our  horses  down 
to  water  before  I  went  to  the  tree  under  which 
I  had  directed  Mr.  Browne  to  deposit  a  letter 
for  me.  A  good  deal  of  water  still  remained 
in  the  channel,  but  nevertheless  a  large  pit  had 
been  dug  in  it  as  I  had  desired.  1  did  not 
drink,  nor  did  Mr.  Stuart,  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  quite  green,  and  the  water  itself 
was  of  a  red  colour,  but  I  believe  we  were  both 
thinking  of  any  thing  but  ourselves  at  that  mo- 
ment. As  soon  as  we  had  unsaddled  the 
horses,  we  went  to  the  tree  and  dug  up  the 
bottle  into  which,  as  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Browne 
had  put  a  letter;  informing  me  that  he  had 
been  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  retreat ;  the 
water  at  the  Depot  having  turned  putrid,  and 
seriously  disagreed  with  the  men  ;  he  said  that 
he  should  fall  back  on  the  old  Depot  along  the 
same  line  on  which  we  had  advanced,  and  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  the  water  in  Slrzelecki's 
Creek  would  have  dried,  on  the  permanence 
of  which  he  knew  our  safety  depended.  Un- 
der present  circumstances  the  fate  of  poor 
Bawley,  if  not  of  more  of  our  horses,  was  seal- 
ed. Mr.  Stuart  and  I  sat  down  by  the  stock- 
ade, and  as  night  closed  in  lit  a  fire  to  guide 
Morgan  and  Mack  on  their  approach  to  the 
plain.  They  came  up  about  2  p.m.  having 
left  Bawley  on  a  little  stony  plain,  and  the  Colt 
on  the  sand  ridges  near  us,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  had  left  all  the  provisions 
behind  ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  send 
for  some,  as  we  had  not  had  anything  for  many 
bonis.  The  horses  Morgan  and  Mack  had 
ridden  were  too  knocked  up  for  furlher  work, 
but  I  sent  the  latter  on  my  own  horse  with  a 
leaiher  bottle  that  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
party,  full  of  water  for  poor  Bawley,  if  he 
should  still  find  him  alive.  Mack  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon,  having  passed  the  Colt 
on  his  way  to  the  Depot,  towards  which  he 
dragged  himself  wilh  difficulty,  but  Bawley 
was  beyond  recovery ;  he  gave  the  poor  ani- 
mal the  water,  however,  for  he  was  a  humane 
man,  and  then  left  him  to  die. 

"  We  had  remained  during  the  day  under  a 
scorching  heat,  but  could  hardly  venture  to 
drink  the  water  of  the  creek  without  first  puri- 
fying it  by  boiling,  and  as  we  had  no  vessel 
until  Mock  should  come  up  we  had  to  wait 
patiently  for  his  arrival  at  7  p.  M.  About  9 
we  had  a  damper  baked,  nnd  broke  our  fast 
for  the  first  time  for  more  than  two  days. 

41  While  sitting  under  a  tree  in  the  forenoon 
Mr.  Stuart  had  observed  a  crow  pitch  in  the 


little  garden  we  had  made,  but  which  never 
benefited  us,  since  the  sun  burnt  up  every  plant 
the  moment  it  appeared  above  the  ground. 
This  bird  scratched  for  a  short  time  in  one  of 
the  soft  beds,  and  then  flew  away  with  some- 
thing in  his  bill.  On  going  to  the  spot  Mr. 
Stuart  scraped  up  a  piece  of  bacon  and  some 
suet,  which  the  dogs  of  course  had  buried. 
These  choice  morsels  were  washed  and  cook- 
ed, and  Mr.  Stuart  brought  me  a  small  piece 
of  bacon,  certainly  not  larger  than  a  dollar, 
which  he  assured  me  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
centre  and  was  perfectly  clean.  I  had  not 
tasted  the  bacon  since  February,  nor  did  I  now 
feel  any  desire  to  do  so,  but  I  ate  it  because  I 
thought  I  really  wanted  it  in  the  weak  state  in 
which  I  was." 

After  resting  a  day  or  two,  they  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  camp  party,  and  on  the  19th  the 
company  were  once  more  re-united,  on  the 
banks  of  the  water  hole  which  had  kept  them 
alive  for  six  months,  when  they  were  detained 
as  prisoners  by  the  dryness  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  Even  here  it  was  unsafe  to  tarry 
long, — the  summer  was  approaching,  and  un- 
less a  speedy  escape  was  effected,  it  might  be- 
come impossible  to  make  their  way  to  the  Dar- 
ling. The  heat  was  already  extreme,  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  110°  and  123° 
every  day,  and  the  wind,  blowing  heavily  from 
N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.,  filled  the  air  with  impalpa- 
ple  dust,  giving  the  sun  a  most  foreboding  and 
lurid  appearance.  The  ground  was  so  heated 
that  the  matches  falling  on  it,  ignited.  The 
health  of  the  men  began  to  fail,  and  Captain 
Sturt  himself  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
scurvy.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  pre- 
pared to  move  forward.  The  nearest  point  on 
their  route  at  which  they  could  expect  to  find 
water  was  Flood's  Creek,  distant  118  miles. 
Three  bullocks  were  shot,  and  their  skins  con- 
verted into  bags  and  filled  with  water.  These 
were  put  on  the  drays,  the  bacon  and  heavier 
stores  left  behind,  and  at  5  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  they  commenced 
their  retreat.  They  travelled  steadily  forwards, 
with  but  little  intermission  for  three  nights  and 
two  days;  and  owing  to  their  prudent  precau- 
tions, and  the  falling  of  a  misty  rain  which 
moistened  the  grass,  and  was  attended  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  the  cattle  and  all  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Flood's  Creek.  The  remain- 
der of  their  march  to  the  Darling  River  was 
more  easily  performed,  and  in  its  vicinity  they 
found  supplies  and  letters  which  had  been  sent 
from  Adelaide  to  meet  them  there.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  journey  ends  thus:  "I  reached 
my  home  at  midnight  on  the  19th  of  January, 
[184G],  and,  on  crossing  ils  threshold,  raised 
my  wile  from  the  floor  on  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  heard  the  carriage  of  my  considerate 
friends  roll  rapidly  away." 

We  miss  many  of  the  excellent  promises  of 
the  Gospel  for  want  of  coming  to,  and  dwell- 
ing in,  that  humble  situation  of  mind  to  which 
they  belong.  Mow  many  sit  in  judgment,  who 
never  sufficiently,  by  virtue  of  the  meekness 
of  their  spirits,  were  guided  in  the  midst  of 
its  paths!  How  often  do  we  hear  attempts  to 
sing  the  praise  of  Zion's  King,  by  those  whose 
general  conduct  bcar3  no  testimony  to  a  fer- 


vent travail  of  their  spirits  after  deliverance 
from  the  enemies  of  their  own  houses,  and  who 
consequently  cannot  stand  upon  its  banks. — 
S.  G. 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

To  ONE  OF  HER  CHILDREN. 

"  Sandford  Place,  Sixth  mo.  2]st,  183], 
"  Oh  1  my  loved  children,  I  was  often, 
in  my  early  days,  unrefreshed  in  spirit,  after 
having  waited  on  the  Lord  of  glory  in  the  very 
best  manner  I  was  capable  of,  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  public  worship;  but  I  can  say 
that  we  do  serve  a  good  Pay-master  ;  yea,  that 
it  highly  behoves  us  to  be  given  up  to  Him  in 
all  things,  for  He  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, 1  faithful  and  true.'  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  it  seems  with  me  to  tell  you,  my 
precious  children,  that  the  prayer  of  my  heart 
has  this  day  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  '  Oh  ! 
Lord,  lead  me  in  the  right  way  to  the  end  : 
rather  take  away  my  natural  life,  than  that  I 
should  cease  to  be  thine  hand-maiden  ;  and  I 
beseech  Thee,  bless  my  children  after  me,  and. 
render  them  capable  of  thy  sacred  impressions.'* 

Now  my  dear  ,  do  not  think  that  this 

serious  detail  of  my  feelings  is  a  prelude  to  my 
being  freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  mortal  and 
probationary  state  of  being,  I  believe  no  such 
thing,  but,  in  our  separation,  I  pray  for  you  ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  omnipotent 
Lord  is  watching  over  you  for  good.  You 
may  and  ought  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour,  even  in  your  secluded  situation, 
by  your  example  among  those  where  your  lot 
is  cast ;  and  this  is  what  we  wish  for  you,  that 
your  reward  may  be  great." 

To  THE  SAME. 

"  Stoke  Nevvington,  Seventh-day  evening1, 

(probably  1831.) 
"I  need  hardly  tell  thee  that  I  have 
thought  of  thee  continually,  and  also  of  thy 
dear  brother.  The  aspirations  of  my  heart 
are  to  the  Author  of  blessings  on  your  behalf, 
and  that  very  frequently.  Surely  He  will 
care  for  you,  even  as  your  Almighty  Father. 
Be  encouraged  to  serve  Him,  the  Lord,  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  Never 
be  ashamed  to  confess  the  Holy  Redeemer  in 
all  His  manifestations,  and  faithfully  follow 
His  leadings.  None  of  us  can  do  better  than 
this,  nor  can  anything  short  of  such  dedication 
render  us  as  happy  as  we  may  be,  even  in  the 
things  or  time. 

"  I  rather  dread  to-morrow,  lest  there  should 
be  anything  out  of  joint  as  it  were,  or  the 
Christian  cause  not  exalted  :  but  it  is  better 
not  to  anticipate,  but  to  be  inward  with  the 
Lord,  both  now  and  then. 

"First-day  A  fternoon. — The  funeral  to-day 
was  attended  wilh  more  parade  than  suits  my 
ideas  of  Christian  simplicity.  I  had  no  active 
part  to  take,  but  I  felt  in  silence,  especially  at 
the  grave  side,  a  full  assurance  (as  I  believe) 
that  the  innocent  spirit  was  glorified  through 
the  blessed  Redeemer.  I  said  in  my  heart, 
Oh  !  the  silence  of  the  grave  !  and  yet  I  heard 
the  songs  of  heaven  ;  I  heard  Alleluia  to  the 
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Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  ;  yea,  I  heard  praise 
from  that  very  spirit  which  had,  so  early  in 
life,  taken  wing,  and  fled  to  the  realms  of  eter- 
nal bliss.  Oh !  my  children,  life  is  worth  liv- 
ing, when  it  brings  to  this  consummation  of 
hope,  and  centres  in  the  eternal  reality  of  hap- 
piness. 

"  Much  do  I  bear  you  on  my  heart ;  yea. 
before  Him  who  is  omnipotent  and  almighty. 
You  know  that  even  this  separation  is  that  we 
may  prove  to  the  world,  that  we  love  Christ 
before  son  and  daughter." 

To  the  Same. 
"Stoke  Newington,  Third  mo.  8th,  1832. 
"According  to  my  engagement  yes- 
terday, I  begin  a  letter  to  thee  this  day.  After 

we  saw  thee  quite  off,  we  went  to  's. 

They  were  talking  of  the  observation  of 
the  fast  day  impending,  and  ap- 
peared undecided  about  closing  the  shop- 
doors;  saying  that  'the  thing  should  be 
seriously  considered,'  &c. ;  but  I  replied, 
that  if  we  fully  understood  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  embraced  them,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  we  had  the  case  before  us  as  some- 
thing new;  rather  as  that  with  which  we  were 
well  acquainted,  and  knew  how  to  meet  accord- 
ing to  our  Christian  profession  ;  and  that  I 
should  have  supposed,  at  his  maturity  of  years, 
he  had  come  to  a  decision  on  such  points.  For 
my  part,  I  was  of  the  old  school,  I  said,  and 
did  not  now  find  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  the  high 
.  standing  our  religious  body  had  always  taken 
•  in  such  matters  ;  being  clearly  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  true  fast." 

To  . 


"Stoke  Newington,  Third  mo.  18th,  1832. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — 

"  .  .  .  .  Thou  didst  not,  in  thy  re- 
marks at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  silence,  minister  discouragement  to  me: 
I  am  one  with  thee,  in  wishing  that  we  might 
separate  under  the  immediate  covering  of  the 
heavenly  wing.  I  was,  however,  discouraged, 
and  cramped  in  my  exercise;  and  thought  I 
discovered  in  part  where  it  arose.  It  was  in  a 
quarter  from  which  I  have,  for  years,  been 
accustomed  to  find  a  damp  to  my  exertions  in 
pursuit  of  religious  duty,  but  I  desire  to  leave 

it  all  to  the  Lord  

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  day  of  perplexity 
and  of  treading  down  ;  a  day  of  gloominess 
and  of  thick  darkness  ;  a  time  wherein  opinion 
takes  the  place  of  faith  to  an  alarming  degree  ; 
which  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  unanimity 
respecting  our  testimonies,  and  in  the  contra- 
riety of  practice,  as  relates  to  some  of  them  in 
particular.  It  is  indeed  a  trying  time  many 
ways,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  scripture, 
'  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the 
righteous  do  ?'  but  surely  the  Lord  knoweth 
the  way  of  the  righteous,  and  although  He 
may  permit  these  to  be  much  tried  for  a  sea- 
son, He  will  one  day  bring  them  forth  as  gold  ; 
yea,  I  believe  that  the  remnant  among  us,  who 
keep  fast  hold  of  their  integrity,  will  yet  ap- 
pear in  the  same  brightness  that  the  sons  of 
the  morning  did,  and  show  forth  the  praises  of 


the  Most  High,  as  was  the  case  with  Friends 
before  the  gold  became  dim,  or  the  fine  gold 
was  changed.  May  the  simple-hearted  there- 
fore strengthen  themselves  in  their  God,  even 
in  this  evil  day,  though  it  may  yet  show  itself 
to  be  still  more  an  evil  day,  and  notwithstand- 
ing terrible  things  may  be  spoken  in  righteous- 
ness, by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  

"  .  .  .  .  We  hear  that  the  cholera  in  Lon- 
don is  lessening.  Should  the  visitation  be 
comparatively  slight,  it  is  not  for  our  deserts, 
but  for  mercy's  sake,  and  to  evince  that  an 
offended  God  is  1  slow  to  anger.' 

"  Trusting  to  thy  indulgence  for  my  pro- 
crastination in  writing,  and  for  the  freedom 
now  taken, 

I  remain,  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Saeah  Grubb." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extraordinary  Vitality  of  a  Pea. — Several 
years  ago  the  celebrated  traveller,  Sir  Gardi- 
ner Wilkinson,  presented  the  British  Museum 
with  an  antique  vase,  hermetically  closed, 
which  he  had  found  in  a  mummy  pit  in  Egypt, 
and  the  age  of  which  was  computed  at  about 
three  thousand  years.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  the 
librarian  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  proceeded 
to  open  the  vase  in  order  to  ascertain  its  con- 
tents, but  in  doing  so  unfortunately  broke  it  in 
several  pieces.  The  interior  contained  a  mass 
of  vegetable  dust,  with  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
and  vetches  :  he  was,  however,  amply  indem- 
nified for  the  destruction  of  the  vase,  by  dis 
covering  in  this  dust  a  number  of  peas,  entire 
ly  shrivelled,  and  as  hard  as  stone.  Pettigrew 
distributed  the  grains  among  a  few  of  his  learn- 
ed friends,  but  the  grains  rotted  in  the  earth  in 
which  they  had  been  planted.  It  happened 
however,  that  he  kept  three  grains  for  curi 
osity's  sake,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  he  presented  toW.  Grimstone,  the  well 
known  inventor  of  the  English  Eye  SnufF,  and 
owner  of  the  extensive  Herbary  at  Highgate, 
Grimstone  planted  his  peas  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1844,  in  a  pot  filled  with  an  artificial  mould, 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  alluvial 
soil  of  Egypt,  and  placed  it  in  a  hot-bed,  under 
glass,  where,  however,  there  was  but  a  mode- 
rate heat.  After  great  care,  at  the  end  of  thir- 
ty days,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  one  of  the 
peas  coming  up.  In  the  next  year,  1845,  seve 
ral  of  these  grains  were  planted  at  once  in  the 
open  ground,  and  succeeded  completely. 

Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro 
Egyptian  Society  in  London,  Dr.  Plate  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  Mummy  Pea,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  dried  portions  of  the  plant,  the 
blossoms,  and  grains,  as  well  as  drawings 
The  blossoms  do  not  resemble  the  wings  of 
butterflies,  as  the  blossoms  of  all  the  other 
known  species  of  cicer  do,  but  are  bell-shaped, 
white,  with  green  stripes,  and  issue  from  the 
sides  of  the  stalks  in  clusters  of  from  four  to 
eight  blossoms.  The  pods  protrude  through 
the  blossom  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  S  ;  and 
as  each  plant  produces  several  stalks,  with 
sometimes  upwards  of  a  hundred  pods,  each 
containing  from  six  to  ten  peas,  the  mummy 
pea  is  proportionately  no  less  prolific  than  the 
famous  Egyptian  wheat,  which  was  praised  as 


a  wonder  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Egyptian  pea  is  of  the  dwarf  kind,  wants 
no  sticks  for  climbing  up,  and  in  its  exterior 
most  resembles  the  cimeter  or  marrow-fat  pea. 
It  is  said  to  surpass  in  taste  and  colour  every 
other  species  of  the  pea. — English  Paper. 


London  Yearly  Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  page  3270 

"Second-day,  Fifth   month  28th. 


-The 


Minute  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  last 
year,  recommending  a  conference  of  members 
of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  Ame- 
rican Continent,  and  asking  the  concurrence 
of  this  meeting  therein,  was  read.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  was  gone  into,  under 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  important  and  interesting 
nature — viz.,  for  the  restoration  of  that  unity 
and  harmony  in  the  Society  which  had  once 
so  much  characterised  it.  A  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness was  expressed,  that  Friends  of  New 
York  had  thus  taken  up  the  subject,  and  sym- 
pathy with  them  respecting  it  manifested ;  at 
the  same  time  the  meeting  did  not  see  its  way 
to  appoint  any  deputation  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence ;  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  essay  a 
minute,  and  bring  it  in  to  next  sitting,  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to 
the  proposal ;  a  conclusion  which  was  marked 
by  great  unanimity." 

"Afternoon,  Sitting. — The  report  of  the 
committee  who  were  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  National  Stock,  having  been 
read,  and  it  appearing  that  there  were  but  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  pounds  on  hand, 
a  collection  was  ordered  in  each  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  the  usual  amount,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year.  Next  came  the 
selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
respecting  the  Parliamentary  and  Printing 
Committees,  &c.  After  these,  the  usual  cor- 
respondence of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with 
those  professing  our  principles  abroad,  was 
read  ;  viz.,  at.  Pyrmont  and  Minden,  the  South 
of  France,  Norway,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
This  portion  of  the  business  was  interesting; 
and  satisfaction  was  expressed,  that  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  had  been  enabled  to  continue 
its  care  regarding  these  individuals.  Whilst 
these  documents  did  not  give  rise  to  much  re- 
mark, there  was  yet  given  by  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  some  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  said  Friends.  In  Nor- 
way, some  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends 
had  taken  place,  and  an  additional  meeting  for 
worship  had  been  set  up.  A  ministering 
Friend  made  some  weighty  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  encouragement  these  documents 
were  calculated  to  afford  us,  seeing  the  faithful 
manner  in  which  our  Friends  abroad  were  en- 
abled to  maintain  our  various  testimonies,  sub- 
jected as  they  were  on  this  account  to  so  much 
suffering;  and  his  desire  was,  that  we,  who 
were  so  highly  privileged,  might  not,  through 
unfaithfulness,  be  as  stumblers  to  these  people, 
should  any  of  them  visit  our  shores,  &c." 

"  Third-day  morning,  Fifth  month  29th  

The  Yearly  Meeting  to  day  was  engaged  from 
10  o'clock  till  half-past  1,  for  the  most  part,  in 
hearing  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  regarding  the  Slave  trade  and  Sla- 
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very  ;  which  subject,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  commended  to  its  attention  last  year,  by 
minute  of  this  meeting. 

"  Before  the  business  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  proceeded  with,  two  Friends  in  the 
ministry  were  engaged  to  offer  some  weighty 
and  instructive  observations,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  the  events  that  have  been  passing  in 
surrounding  nations,  since  the  time  of  last 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  the  turnings  and  overturnings 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent  particularly ; 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  shakings  in  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world.  The  over-ruling 
hand  of  Omnipotence  in  these  things  was  ad- 
verted to  in  st liking  terms;  a  belief  was  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Lord  would,  through  and  over 
all,  make  a  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  and  also  the  fervent  desire,  that  this 
religious  Society,  whom  the  Lord  had  in  a 
particular  manner  raised  up  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  peaceable  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  might  be  engaged  to  keep 
in  its  allotment, as  individuals,  and  as  a  church; 
that  should  the  Lord  in  His  condescending 
mercy,  make  use  of  us  for  the  exaltation  of 
His  own  name,  we  might  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  call  ;  whether  to  proclaim  His  gospel 
of  life  and  salvation,  or  by  the  spread  of  pub- 
lications, or  any  other  instrumentality  ;  and 
the  language  was  revived — '  Say  not  ye, 
There  are  four  months  and  then  cometh  har- 
vest,' &c. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
detailed  the  steps  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  had 
taken  on  the  question  of  Slavery.  It  appeared 
several  meetings  had  been  held,  and  a  special 
conference  with  the  country  members  had 
taken  place,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  address 
the  Queen.  A  deputation  had  been  appointed 
to  present  the  same,  consisting  of  four  Friends, 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  kindly  and  cour- 
teously received.  The  meeting  had  also  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  other  governments,  and  to  carry  it  forward 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  address,  so  prepared,  was  now  pro- 
duced, and  submitted  for  the  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  meeting.  It  was  of  consider- 
able length,  and  of  singular  excellence  ;  it  was 
twice  read  ;  there  were  very  few  alterations  in 
it  suggested,  and  it  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity.  It  is  addressed  to  sovereigns  and 
others  in  authority,  in  nations  professedly 
Christian.  Many  Friends  expressed  their  con- 
currence with  the  document,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered that  there  was  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  meeting,  that  the 
Friends  by  w  hom  it  was  prepared,  had  been  so 
remarkably  helped." 

"Fourth-day  inorning,  Fifth  month  30th. 
— This  morning,  all  the  Meeting  Houses  in 
London  were  opened  for  worship.  As  on 
Sixth-day  last  week,  Devonshire  House  was 
filled  in  every  corner,  and  many  were  stand- 
ing;  the  other  meeting-houses  were  also  well 
attended. 

"  Afternoon. — The  Yearly  Meeting  met  nt 
4,  and  proceeded  with  its  business.  The  Clerk 
produced  the  Essay  of  n  minute  regarding  the 
Address  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade." 


"  The  Clerk  also  produced  the  draft  of  a 
minute,  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  proposed  Conference  at  Baltimore; 
which  being  approved,  a  copy  was  directed  to 
be  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore. 

"  The  minute  of  last  year,  on  the  proposal 
to  send  an  address  to  the  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  America,  having  been  read,  the  Com- 
mittee then  appointed  presented  a  report  to  the 
effect,  that  although  they  had  held  several 
meetings  on  the  subject,  and  had  given  their 
best  attention  to  it,  yet  that  the  way  had  not 
seemed  to  open  for  further  proceeding  in  the 
matter.  This  report  gave  rise  to  some  remarks 
both  in  favour  of  discharging  the  Committee, 
and  for  continuing  them  to  have  the  subject 
under  their  care,  and  the  latter  conclusion  was 
adopted." 

11  Fifth-day  morning,  Fifth  month  3\st. — 
Read  correspondence  between  our  own  and 
Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  These 
documents  were  deemed  lively  and  instructive. 
Thankfulness  was  expressed  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  had  been  enabled  so  to  conduct 
this  and  other  correspondence  committed  to  it  ; 
and  some  very  valuable  observations  were 
made  on  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  unity 
and  fraternal  feeling  both  among;  the  members 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  among  Friends  in 
America;  by  the  avoidance  of  everything  that 
might  tend  to  create  division,  and  to  interrupt 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

"The  Committee  to  assist  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich  reported,  that 
they  had  attended  that  meeting  as  it  occurred; 
some  of  their  number  had  attended  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  also  some  of  the  par- 
ticular Meetings;  and  had  endeavoured  to  give 
such  assistance  to  Friends  of  that  county,  as 
circumstances  appeared  to  call  for  ;  and  they 
were  of  the  judgment,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  continue  its  care  towards  that  Quarter- 
ly Meeting;  in  which  judgment,  the  meeting 
concurring,  the  Committee  was  continued  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  Several  Friends  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  continuance  of  these  Committees,  and  one 
observed,  that  he  thought  even  a  more  compre- 
hensive measure,  as  respects  the  junction  of 
meetings,  might  be  attended  with  benefit ;  viz. 
that  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  Norfolk  and 
Norwich,  and  Suffolk,  might  form  one  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  This  proposition  occasioned 
some  to  remark  as  to  the  great  decrease  in 
numbers  among  Friends,  as  compared  with 
former  limes,  and  considering  the  augmented 
population  of  the  country;  which  had,  within 
a  comparatively  short  period,  doubled  itself. 
That  this  decrease  was  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  other  Christian  professors  were 
gradually  approximating,  in  some  respects, 
more  nearly  to  Friends  than  they  had  been 
wont.  A  belief  was  stated  by  one  Friend,  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  falling  off  in  number  among 
us,  was  owing  not  so  much  to  our  religious 
views,  as  because  of  the  Society  insisting  on 
the  keeping  up  of  formalities  or  peculiarities, 
in  relation  to  dress,  language,  &c. — which 
tended  to  cause  some  who  would  desire  to  unite 
with  us,  rather  to  turn  away  ;  or  words  to  this 
import.    These  views  led  a  number  of  Friends 


into  a  very  instructive  and  impressive  strain  of 
remark,  showing,  with  unanswerable  force  and 
clearness,  that  none  of  the  testimonies  given  to 
this  people  to  bear  before  the  world  should  be 
permitted  to  fall ;  and  that  those  things  which 
many  were  disposed  to  view  as  small  and  un- 
important, were  so  many  branches  of  the 
same  root ;  were,  in  reality,  testimonies  to 
Christian  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  Friend,  that  the  true  cause 
of  our  lessened  numbers,  as  a  people,  was  the 
want  of  individual  faithfulness ;  too  great 
assimilation  with  the  world,  and  imbibing  its 
spirit;  the  undue  pursuit  of  wealth,  &c.  An- 
other observed  that  he  had  been  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  when,  in  his 
Portraiture  of  Friends,  speaking  of  the  perni- 
cious effect  of  leaving  accumulated  wealthy  that 
generally  either  the  children  or  grandchildren 
of  such  Friends  left  the  Society  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  our  testimony  to  plainness  in  living, 
&c,  he  had  remembered  what  had  been  said 
by  Admiral  Penn,  to  his  son  William,  when  he 
observed,  '  Son  William,  if  you  and  your 
Friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  and 
to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  you  will  make 
an  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 
Another  stated  his  conviction  that  a  departure 
from  our  testimonies  in  dress,  speech,  &c, 
was  generally  followed  by  neglect  of  attending 
our  meetings  for  worship,  and  a  consequent 
decline  of  vital  religion  ;  and  until  he  could 
witness  among  those  who  professed  to  be  of  us 
on  the  ground  of  convincement,  the  evidence 
of  preparation,  under  the  Divine  hand  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Church,  unaccompanied  with  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  transforming 
power  of  Truth,  in  regard  to  those  things  now 
under  review,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  he 
be  prepared  to  give  up  our  testimony  to  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel.  A 
submission  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  continued  to  be  for  some  time  dwelt 
upon,  as  the  only  source  of  an  effectual  reviv- 
al— which  view  was  illustrated  by  Friends 
quoting  and  remarking  upon  such  Scriptures 
as  these — '  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  ;'  '  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony.'  The  law  here  referred  to, 
was  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  whereby  the  believer  in  Christ  was 
made  '  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.' 
The  1  testimony'  here  spoken  of,  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit;  as  further  explained  in 
the  language  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  '  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  safe,  making  wise  the 
simple,'  Psal.  xix.  7 — 11.  Much  more  was 
said  on  this  subject,  which  our  limits  forbid  us 
from  giving  ;  and  a  number  of  Friends  express- 
ed themselves  to  the  effect,  that  they  were  not 
sorry  it  had  been  brought  under  notice,  seeing 
it  had  given  occasion  lor  the  utterance  of  so 
much  that  was  sound,  impressive  and  appro- 
priate." 

"  While  the  foreign  epistles  were  under  con- 
sideration, a  Friend  remarked  that  the  term 
'testimony,'  as  relating  to  dress  and  address, 
must  be  considered  but  a  conventional  phrase; 
as  he  considered  Friends  bore  no  testimony  on 
those  points.  To  this  a  venerable  Friend  ably 
replied,  that  the  term  testimony  could  not  be 
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restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  principle 
whereby  suffering  was  incurred,  as  in  the  case 
of  tithes;  as  Friends  had  always  borne  testi- 
mony against  war,  slavery,  &c. ;  and  that 
even  if  the  payment  of  tithes  were  utterly  abo- 
lished, Friends  would  still  have  their  testimony 
to  bear  against  a  hireling  ministry.  In  refer- 
ence to  dress  and  address,  he  had  only  to  re- 
mark, that  from  the  commencement  of  our 
Society,  Friends  had  always  had  a  testimony 
to  bear  against  following  the  vain  fashions  of 
the  world,  in  either  of  these  respects  ;  and 
especially  against  flattery  and  paying  of  com- 
pliments, so  called.  These  were  testimonies 
which  Friends  could  not,  which  they  dared 
not,  relinquish." 

"  Towards  the  close  of  this  sitting,  a  Friend 
remarked  that  he  could  not  allow  the  subject 
of  the  epistles  to  pass,  without  taking  notice 
of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  a  much  esteemed 
Friend,  at  a  previous  sitting,  in  reference  to 
the  present  breach  of  unity  among  Friends  in 
New  England.  The  expression  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  most  especial  attention,  was 
« that  there  was  now  a  spirit  abroad  (among 
Friends  there)  which,  locust-like,  was  devour- 
ing every  green  thing.'  Now,  although  Friends 
were  fully  aware  of  the  baneful  results  which 
a  want  of  unity  engendered,  he  still  believed 
that  there  were  many  precious  Friends  in  the 
•  smaller'  as  well  as  in  .the  '  larger  body' — for 
he  must  use  these  terms — that  there  was  no 
evidence  before  the  meeting  which,  to  his 
mind,  could  justify  such  an  assertion  ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  an  apparent  want  of  unity  being 
always  a  means  of  preventing  the  spreading 
of  the  Truth,  we  find  that  the  strife  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  was  made  the  means  of  dissemi- 
nating the  truth  more  widely.  He  would, 
therefore,  caution  Friends  not  to  be  too  severe 
in  judgment,  as  that  could  only  tend  to  increase 
the  breach  ;  but  that,  both  as  a  Society  and  as 
individuals,  if  they  felt  they  had  any  weight, 
they  should  use  their  influence  with  a  meek 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  to  heal  such  a  breach. 
They  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  their  inter- 
meddling with  this  matter.  In  reply,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Friend  whose  remarks  were  now 
commented  on,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  been 
misunderstood  ;  and  that  in  the  allusion  he  had 
made  to  the  division  among  Friends  in  New 
England,  he  had  referred  less  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  than  to  the  tendency  of  the  spirit 
that  appeared  to  prevail  among  them." 


Selected. 

WRITTEN  AT  MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

BY  G.  D.  PRENTICE. 

The  trembling  dew-drops  fall 
Upon  the  shutting  flowers — like  souls  at  rest ; 

The  stars  shine  gloriously — and  all 
Save  me  is  blest. 

Mother — I  love  thy  grave  ! 
The  violet,  with  its  blossoms  blue  and  mild, 

Waves  o'er  thy  head — when  shall  it  wave 
Above  thy  child  ? 

'Tis  a  sweet  flower — yet  must 
Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempests  bow?— 
Dear  mother — 'Tis  thy  emblem— dust 
Is  on  thy  brow. 


And  I  could  love  to  die- 
To  leave  untasled  life's  dark,  bitter  streams — 
By  thee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie, 
And  share  thy  dreams. 

And  must  I  linger  here, 
To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  years, 

And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  dear 
With  bitter  tears. 

Aye — must  I  linger  here, 
A  lonely  branch  upon  a  blasted  tree, 

Whose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere, 
Went  down  with  thee. 

Oft  from  life's  withered  shore, 
In  still  communion  with  the  past,  I  turn, 

And  muse  on  thee,  the  only  flower 
In  memory's  urn. 

And  when  the  evening  pale 
Bows  like  a  mourner  on  the  dim,  blue  wave, 

1  stay  to  hear  the  night  winds  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

Where  is  thy  spirit  flown  ? 
I  gaze  above — thy  look  is  imaged  there — 
I  listen — and  thy  gentle  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

Oh,  come — whilst  here  I  press 
My  brow  upon  thy  grave — and  in  those  mild 
And  thrilling  tones  of  tenderness, 
Bless,  bless  thy  child  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 

Benjamin  Ferris  having  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  laboured  therein  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  Friends.  The  particular  time  in 
which  he  was  first  exercised  that  way,  his 
manuscripts  do  not  show,  but  it  was  not  far 
from  the  year  1760.  In  the  Fifth  month, 
1762,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  cousin  Zebulon  Ferris,  which  it  ap- 
pears must  have  been  written  in  rather  an  in- 
flated style,  he  says :  "  As  I  love  freedom 
amongst  Friends,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  believe 
without  offence,  some  few  thoughts  which  pass- 
ed through  my  mind  on  reading  it,  [thoughts] 
which  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  make, 
and  clip  my  wings  accordingly.  The  instruc- 
tions of  Truth  are  mostly  familiar,  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood  ;  seldom  accompanied 
with  any  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  luxuriance  of 
style  ;  but  so  plain  that  he  may  run  that  read- 
eth.  In  the  outward  creation  such  is  the  per- 
fection and  beauty  of  every  part  which  the 
allwise  Architect  hath  framed,  as  to  admit  of 
no  addition,  by  all  the  art  and  contrivance  of 
men.  So  in  a  spiritual  relation  the  openings 
of  eternal  Truth,  are  exaltedly  perfect  and 
beautiful  in  their  own  natures,  and  incapable 
of  receiving  addition  by  any  gloss  or  embel- 
lishment of  human  science.  The  manner  and 
dictates  thereof  are  exceedingly  simple  and 
graciously  suited  to  the  lowest  capacity,  so 
that  a  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  shall  not 
err  for  want  of  knowledge.  Yet  it  ever  was 
and  still  is  an  high  and  holy  way,  and  the 
dignity  thereof  will  remain  forever  and  ever. 
I  love  to  see  plainness  and  a  truth-like  simpli- 
city preserved  by  all  who  walk  in  it." 

The  disposition  to  use  high-flown  language 
is  never  more  out  of  place  than  when  it  is 
attempted  in  the  ministry.    Some  people  natu- 


rally are  fervid  and  eloquent  in  discourse,  and 
such  may,  when  under  the  right  call  and  pre- 
paration, preach  eloquently.  Some,  not  com- 
monly of  fluent  speech,  have,  whilst  under  the 
'  Divine  anointing,'  been  enabled  to  minister 
in  language,  powerful,  energetic,  and  even 
beautiful.  But  let  no  one  seek  to  orna- 
ment that  which  is  given  him  to  deliver  to 
the  people.  Some  in  dressing  up  their  dis- 
courses have  used  words  they  scarcely  under- 
stood, and  have  fallen  into  gross  absurdities. 
Let  each  one  be  contented  with  the  gift  allotted, 
waiting  on  the  Lord  in  the  absence  of  all  self- 
seeking,  for  that  growth  therein,  which  he 
shall  see  meet  to  bestow.  There  will  be  di- 
versity in  mode  of  speech  and  manner  of  deli- 
very even  among  the  faithful.  John  Thorp 
says,  "  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  as  in- 
struction for  those  who  judge  of  the  ministry, 
that  '  there  are  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit,  and  differences  of  administration,  but 
the  same  Lord  ;'  and  that  this  diversity  is  so 
almost  infinitely  great,  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
when  we  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  it. 
There  is  a  vast  variety,  thou  knowest  in  the 
flowers  of  the  field ;  how  abundantly  does  the 
carnation  or  the  rose  excel  the  daisy ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  these  possesses  a  distinct  beauty, 
and  unites  in  the  general  incense,  or  the  dis- 
play of  their  Creator's  power.  What  a  variety 
in  the  notes  and  songs  of  the  birds  of  the 
woods.  What  a  difference  between  the  spar- 
row and  the  nightingale!  And  yet  we  know 
who  it  is  that  careth  for  the  sparrows.  And 
do  they  not  all  increase  the  general  harmony? 
Let  not  the  smallest  gifts  ever  be  despised,  or 
their  cultivation  and  improvement  neglected. 
It  was  said  to  him  who  had  improved  the  two 
talents,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  said  to 
him  who  had  received  but  one,  had  he  improv- 
ed it,  as  well  as  to  him  who  had  received  and 
improved  the  five, — '  Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'" 

The  following  account  of  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  Thomas  Dick,  one  of  the  Brother- 
town  Indians,  was  given  by  himself  to  a  Friend 
in  1811.  He  said  he  did  not  often  speak  freely 
on  this  subject,  but  that  the  way  was  then 
open. 

"  Some  years  past,  it  was  laid  upon  me  to 
encourage  others  to  do  well.  I  thought  I  was 
a  poor  Indian,  I  could  not  encourage  others  to 
do  well ;  so  I  shoved  it  away,  (putting  out  his 
hand  as  though  he  had  put  it  from  him  ;)  but 
(bringing  his  hand  back  and  laying  it  on  his 
breast,)  he  said  it  was  brought  back  again,  and 
laid  upon  me  ;  I  then  shoved  it  away  again. 
It  was  then  opened  to  my  view,  that  the  truth 
was  a  very  precious  thing,  very  precious  in- 
deed. Oh  !  how  precious  it  did  look  to  me  ! 
words  cannot  tell  half.  I  then  said  with  Peter, 
'  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinful  man  ;' 
but  it  was  laid  upon  me  again. 

"  As  I  was  going  to  a  meeting  one  morning, 
I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  before  me;  (putting  his 
hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said,  I  did  not  see  them 
with  these  eyes,)  they  appeared  to  be  travelling; 
the  foremost  ones  were  fat  and  grown  large, 
and  I  heard  them  talking  to  one  another,  (put- 
ting his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  said,  but  not  with 
these  ears,)  saying, *  God  speed,  help  you  on 
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the  way.'  The  hindmost  looked  poor  and 
small ;  their  heads  hung  down,  and  they  seem- 
ed almost  ready  to  give  out.  I  wondered  what 
it  should  mean  ;  then  something  came  and  talk- 
ed with  me,  (putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  he 
said,  it  talked  to  me  here,)  and  told  me,  'These 
are  my  sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall  see  them 
lift  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and  feed  on  the 
Bread  of  Life:  those  that  are  before  are  the 
priests  and  deacons;  they  are  grown  fat  and 
full ;  they  can  encourage  one  another,  but  they 
forget  the  poor  of  the  flock.'  I  went  on  to 
meeting;  the  priest  proceeded,  and  went  through 
with  his  usual  course  of  exercise  :  he  preached, 
prayed,  and  sung,  and  used  those  very  expres- 
sions I  heard  the  fat  sheep  use  to  one  another. 
After  he  had  done,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
them  what  I  saw  on  the  way :  so  [  did  ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  my  vision  fulfilled  ;  the  poor  of 
the  flock  lifted  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and 
were  encouraged ;  and  the  priest  acknowledged, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  what  I  said 
was  true ;  and  that  the  truth  had  been  declar- 
ed among  them  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian: 
then  I  went  home  very  comfortable.  Oh !  how 
comfortable  I  did  feel. 

"  Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  some ;  and  I  wanted  to  go 
and  see  them.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  :  so 
I  thought  I  would  make  some  business  beyond 
where  they  lived,  and  then  call  in  as  though 
it  was  by  chance,  or  happened  so.  I  thought 
a  good  deal  of  a  poor  family,  and  I  took  a  little 
grist  on  my  back,  and  went  to  a  mill  beyond 
where  this  family  lived  ;  I  got  my  grist  ground, 
and  came  back  and  stopped  in  as  though  I 
wanted  lo  warm.  It  was  just  night,  and  there 
was  a  rich  man  lived  ihe  other  side  of  the  road ; 
I  suppose  he  would  have  been  willing  to  give 
me  a  bed  to  sleep  on  that  night,  but  I  thought 
I  had  rather  sleep  on  the  poor  man's  hearth  by 
the  fire.  I  felt  their  wants,  I  wanted  to  be 
With  them.  (Here  it  is  understood,  he  had  a 
religious  opportunity  in  the  family,  but  his  own 
words  are  not  recollected.)  In  the  morning, 
when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman 
to  hand  me  a  bowl ;  she  was  unwilling.  I  told 
her  she  must :  so  she  got  one  for  me,  and  I 
took  out  part  of  my  meal,  and  left  it  with  her  ; 
for  I  fell  the  wants  of  the  poor  children,  so 
that  I  dare  not  carry  it  away  :  then  I  took 
leave  of  them,  and  went  home  quietly. 

"  And  so  when  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  to 
any,  I  went  some  way  lo  see  them  :  and  by 
and  by,  I  began  to  think  I  was  getting  along 
pretty  well.  So,  one  day,  as  I  was  thinking 
I  should  go  to  meeting  three  or  four  days 
hence,  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  say, 
when  I  came  there  ;  so  I  thought  it  over;  and 
I  got  something  fixed  in  my  mind  ;  I  thought 
it  would  do  very  well.  I  hung  il  up,  and  by 
and  by  I  took  it  and  looked  at  it  again  ;  1 
thought  it  would  do  very  well.  So  I  did  a 
good  many  times  beforo  meeting-day  came ; 
and  when  meeting-day  came,  I  went  to  meet- 
ing ;  and  after  the  priest  got  through,  I  stood 
up  nnd  said  it  off  ns  well  as  I  could,  and  I 
thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.  Hut,  oh! 
how  I  was  troubled  !  I  went  home;  I  did  not 
know  what  tho  mailer  was  ;  but,  oh  I  how  I 
was  distressed  !  And  so  I  passed  along  some 
lime,  and  did  not  know  what  tho  mailer  was. 


By  and  by,  something  came  and  talked  with 
me,  and  says,  Did  you  ever  know  a  great  man, 
if  he  want  great  business  done,  away  to  Con- 
gress or  Philadelphia,  to  send  a  poor,  ignorant, 
unlearned  man  to  do  it?  No,  I  says,  I  did 
not.  No  more  will  Great  Spirit  take  you. 
Well,  I  thought,  sure  enough,  I  have  been 
mistaken :  I  never  have  known  what  good  is  ; 
and,  oh !  how  I  was  distressed.  By  and  by, 
something  else  came  and  talked  to  me,  and 
says,  Great  One  knows  all  things ;  he  can  do 
all  things;  he  knows  what  is  best;  and  if  a 
king  want  great  business  done,  and  has  ser- 
vants under  him,  if  he  wants  to  send  a  wise, 
learned  man,  if  he  is  a  faithful  servant,  he  will 
only  say  just  what  his  master  tells  him  to  say : 
if  he  is  an  ignorant,  unlearned  man,  if  he  can 
talk,  he  can  say  over  after  him  just  what  he 
tells  him  to  say  ;  if  it's  two,  or  three,  or  four 
words,  more  or  less,  as  master  directs,  so  he 
ought  to  do.  Then  it  says  to  me,  Suppose 
one  of  your  neighbours  have  a  piece  of  fresh 
meat  given  to  him  ;  he  takes  it — feels  of  it, 
looks  at  it — handles  it,  hangs  it  up  ;  by  and 
by,  he  takes  it  down — he  feels  of  it,  he  han- 
dles it,  hangs  it  up  ;  by  and  by,  he  takes  it 
down — he  feels  of  it,  he  handles  it,  looks  at  it, 
hangs  it  up  again :  so  he  does  a  great  many 
times,  and  keeps  it  three  or  four  days,  till  it 
begins  to  spoil  ;  then  he  takes  it,  cooks  it,  and 
sets  before  you  to  eat ;  would  you  eat  it?  No : 
I  said,  I  could  not  eat  it.  Well,  it  says,  just 
so  your  preaching  was  the  other  day  :  the 
Great  Spirit  won't  have  it;  folks  won't  have  it. 

"  Then  I  thought  of  it,  and  it  came  into  my 
mind,  the  passage  where  there  was  a  piece  of 
money  brought  to  our  Saviour  ;  I  dont  remem- 
ber it  particularly  ;  I  believe  they  had  some 
design  of  ensnaring  him  ;  but  [  remember  he 
asked  them,  whose  image  and  superscription 
was  on  it;  they  told  him,  Ccesar's.  Well,  he 
told  them  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  Then  I  saw  my  preaching  had  Cae- 
sar's inscription  on  it,  because  it  was  some- 
thing of  my  own  preparing  ;  it  did  not  come 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  therefore  it  had  not 
his  inscription  on  it,  and  he  would  not  receive 
it,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  was  so  troubled. 
I  saw  that  every  thing  of  man's  contrivance 
had  Caesar's  inscription  on  it;  and  only  that 
that  comes  immediately  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
would  return  to  him,  or  would  be  food  for  his 
true  sheep.  My  sheep,  says  Christ,  know  my 
voice,  and  they  follow  me;  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow.  Now  it  opened 
in  my  mind  I  he  passage  where  the  multitude 
followed  our  Saviour  into  the  wilderness;  the 
disciples  seemed  willing  to  send  them  away, 
and  give  them  nothing,  but  he  knew  their 
wants — he  did  not  want  them  to  faint  by  the 
way  ;  he  called  on  the  disciples,  and  asked 
them  if  ihey  had  any  thing  for  them  ;  they  say, 
we  have  a  few  loaves  and  a  few  fishes,  but 
what  arc  they  among  so  many  ?  But,  how- 
ever, he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  :  he 
directed  that  ihe  multitude  should  all  sit  down 
in  companies  on  the  grass  :  then  he  called  on 
the  disciples,  and  they  gave  all  up  to  him  that 
they  had  :  then  he  took  and  broke  it,  and  bless- 
ed it,  and  gave  it  to  tho  disciples.  After  all 
this  was  done,  he  commanded  them  to  hand  it 


to  the  multitude  ;  it  was  food  for  them  ;  they 
had  enough,  and  to  spare.  Just  so  I  see  it  is 
now,  when  Master  is  pleased  to  break  the 
Bread  of  Life,  hand  it  to  his  disciples,  and 
command  them  to  hand  it  to  the  people ;  then 
it  is  food  for  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Modern  Quakerism. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  on  receiving 
the  last  number  of  the  British  Friend,  to"  find 
that  a  pamphlet  had  been  recently  written  by 
a  member  in  England,  against  the  publication 
of  Barclay's  Apology.  After  the  attack  made 
upon  this  very  valuable  work  through  the 
London  Friend,  perhaps  two  years  ago,  and 
the  disapprobation  then  expressed  of  such  as- 
saults, we  supposed  the  opponents  had  either 
changed  their  opinions,  or  concluded  to  let  the 
subject  drop.  It  however  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  that 
though  most  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Apo- 
logy may  have  been  generally  held  by  the 
Society  hi  past  times,  yet  in  our  days  the  So- 
ciety at  large  has  arrived  at  clearer  and 
sounder  views  of  Gospel  truth,  than  generally 
prevailed  in  former  periods  of  its  history.  The 
editor  of  the  British  Friend,  says  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  party  alluded  to,  as  hav- 
ing been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  work  of 
conversion  of  the  Society.  We  suppose  there 
cannot ;  and  is  it  not  singular  that  persons  who 
appear  highly  to  venerate  the  author  of  this 
alleged  conversion,  and  who  take  great  pains 
to  spread  far  and  wide  testimonials  of  his  sound- 
ness in  faith,  should  say,  that  they  themselves 
have  not  altered  their  belief?  Where  is  the 
consistency  in  sounding  abroad  the  highest 
encomiums  on  a  man's  worth  and  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  breath  disclaiming 
those  principles?  Why  is  he  held  up  as  a 
pattern  of  Christian  perfection,  if  his  doctrines 
are  deemed  by  his  admirers  unsafe  to  be  open- 
ly acknowledged  ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  detrac- 
tion to  hint  that  the  support  of  him  must  include 
that  of  his  "  sounder  and  clearer  views"  than 
those  of  Barclay's  Apology,  as  they  are  erro- 
neously called  ?  What  a  beautiful  thing  con- 
sistency is,  but  hard  to  find  among  those  whose 
actions  and  words  disagree. 

Time  adds  lo  the  proof  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  the  concern  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  respecting  certain  attempt- 
ed innovations  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  on  what  ground,  we  would  ask, 
is  that  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  condemned  for 
its  "  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of 
Friends,"  against  those  contrary  views  of  Gos- 
pel truth  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Society  by  ministers  abroad  ?  Is  it  now  to  be 
regarded  as  an  error,  to  stand  firmly  for  that 
ancient  faith  of  the  Society,  which  some  of 
its  members  are  publicly  denouncing,  and 
while  many  others  are  supporting  the  authors 
of  views  which  are  asserted  to  be  "clearer  and 
sounder"  than  Barclay's ;  saying  they  disap- 
prove of  the  Appeal,  or  that  it  was  uncalled 
for,  and  condemning  the  meeting  that  issued  it ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  professing  not  to  unite 
with  the  doctrines  the  Appeal  testifies  against? 
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Although  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  al- 
luded to,  who  have  latterly  undertaken  to 
enlighten  the  Society,  may  be  considered 
more  liberal  and  refined  than  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Apology,  yet  the  body  of 
Friends  regard  that  work  as  a  just  exhibit  of 
their  faith,  and  continue  to  spread  it  as  such. 
The  sentiment  that  "  many  who  are  disposed  to 
sanction  its  publication,  would  feel  constrained 
to  take  a  very  different  course,  if  they  really 
knew  and  understood  its  contents,"  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  and  proves  the  writer  to  be  unworthy 
of  membership  in  the  Society.  No  work  writ- 
ten by  Friends  has,  we  believe,  convinced  as 
many  of  the  scriptural  soundness  of  our  prin- 
ciples as  the  Apology — instances  of  which  we 
have  from  various  sources.  Henry  Hull  men- 
tions his  having  heard  of  a  person  being  de- 
ranged by  reading  that  work,  which  raised  the 
desire  to  see  such  a  person, — but  when  he 
came  to  him  he  found  him  a  convinced  Friend 
"  in  his  right  mind,"  and  whatever  aberration 
existed,  was  in  his  opponents.  *In  a  contro- 
versy which  David  Sands  had  with  a  zealous 
professor  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  prove 
Friends  unsound,  David  told  him  that  he  did 
not  understand  their  principles,  but  that  he  him- 
self was  well  acquainted  with  those  the  man 
held,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
controversy.  Now,  says  David,  I  advise  thee  to 
procure  Barclay's  Apology,  and  read  it  care- 
fully through — and  then  read  it  the  second 
time,  and  thou  wilt  be  belter  able  to  speak  upon 
our  principles.  The  man,  it  is  said,  took  the 
advice  of  that  dignified  and  anointed  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  doctrines,  and  joined  the  Society.  Now, 
we  would  place  our  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  David  Sands  and  Henry  Hull,  ministers  of 
modern  dale,  before  all  the  "  beloved  brethren 
and  sislers"  that  the  author  of  this  slur  upon 
the  Apology  can  bring  forward,  who  would 
join  him  in  laying  it  waste. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  the 
editor  of  the  British  Friend  upon  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to,  which  we  think  pertinent  to  the 
occasion. 

"REASONS  for  OBJECTING  to  the  RE- 
PUBLICATION and  CIRCULATION  op 
BARCLAY'S  APOLOGY,  addressed  to  the 
Sociely  of  Friends,  by  one  of  its  members. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  &c. 
«Sic.  1849.   Pp.  41. 

"  Will  Friends  believe  their  own  eyesight  in 
reading  the  above?  We  can  assure  them  it  is 
the  veritable  title  of  the  work,  and  we  have 
reason  also  to  know,  that  there  is  no  mistake 
either  as  to  its  stated  authorship  :  but  as  the 
writer  has  not  affixed  his  name,  it  is  probably 
no  part  of  our  business  here  to  divulge  it ; 
though  we  should  be  justified  in  doing  so,  see- 
ing he  is  making  no  secret  of  the  matter. 
Whoever  he  is,  matters  not  in  the  smallest  to 
us ;  avowed  or  anonymous,  our  opinion  and 
treatment  of  the  work  would  not  be  altered. 

"'Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book  !'  Had  we  entertained  such  a  desire,  we 
should  have  experienced  abundant  satisfaction 
in  its  fulfilment,  with  the  appearance  of  this 
pamphlet;  as  we  have  therein,  undisguised 
confession  to  the  wholesale  existence  of  what 


we  had  been  accused  of  maintaining  for  fact, 
while  it  was  said  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  in 
our  own  imaginations. 

"  Well,  such  being  the  case,  we  can  have 
no  motive  for  disputing  or  being  displeased 
with  this  author;  we  have  rather  sincerely  to 
thank  him  for  his  plain  speaking,  and  for  the 
essential  service  he  has  thereby  rendered  to 
the  cause  which,  as  journalists,  we  have  chief- 
ly espoused  :  we  mean,  therefore,  very  sum- 
marily to  dispose  of  the  work. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  reasons,  our  readers 
will  ask,  for  any  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  objecting  to  the  republication  and  cir- 
culation of  Barclay's  Apology?  We  reply, 
they  are,  in  substance,  simply  these — '  that 
the  acquaintance  which  our  members  gener- 
ally have  with  the  Apology  is  very  small  in- 
deed ;  that  its  reputation  is  for  the  most  part 
traditional,  and  that  many  who  are  now  dis- 
posed to  sanction  its  republication,  would  feel 
constrained  to  take  a  very  different  course,  if 
they  really  knew  and  understood  its  contents.' 
Published  also,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
asserts,  the  Apology  was,  before  the  existence 
of  that  provision  which  the  caution  of  la'ter 
times  has  made  for  an  authorized  censorship 
of  all  works  professing  to  set  forth  the  reli- 
gious views  of  our  Society,  it  has  never  yet 
passed  through  any  such  ordeal ! !  !  Here  we 
would  ask — Is  this  truth  ?  Or,  presuming  on 
our  ignorance,  would  this  author  palm  it  on  us 
for  truth  ? 

"  But  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
'  Reasons,'  it  seems  well  to  notice  what  the 
author  says,  in  replying  to  an  anticipated  ob- 
jection— '  I  admit  that  most  of  the  views  in 
question,  (that  is,  in  the  Apology,)  may  have 
been  generally  held  by  our  Society  in  past 
times  ;  but  then,  I  believe,  they  are  not  so  held 
now  ;  but  that  the  Society  at  large  has,  in  our 
days,  arrived  at  clearer  and  sounder  views  of 
Gospel  truth  than  generally  prevailed  in  for- 
mer periods  of  its  history.'  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  congratulate  his  fellow-members, 
and  himself  of  course,  with  having  divested 
themselves  of  the  erroneous  (?)  views  of  our 
forefathers,  and  practically  shown  that  they 
acknowledge  no  other  authority  in  the  Church, 
than  Christ  himself  and  his  Truth! 

"  We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  follow  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  even  briefly  as  he  has 
entered  on  what  he  says  '  would  be  a  work  of 
no  little  interest  and  utility,  to  search  out  and 
set  forth  the  various  causes  which  have  com- 
bined to  bring  about  this  happy  result,' — of 
Friends  now  being  so  much  more  enlightened 
than  Barclay  !  We  must  say,  however,  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  party  alluded 
to,  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  work  of  con- 
version, though  our  author  does  not  venture  to 
name  him.  Of  the  individual  here  referred  to 
he  says,  that  though  he  did  not  deem  it  his  call 
to  do  much  more  than  give  utterance  to  his 
own  views  of  Divine  Truth,  none  who  have 
compared  either  his  ministry  or  writings  with 
the  Apology,  can  fail  to  see  that  he  neither 
taught  nor  held  those  views  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Reasons  has  objected,  but  that  he 
was,  in  many  important  respects,  directly  op- 
posed to  them.  Had  we  ventured  such  a  state- 
ment, how  should  we  have  been  stigmatized, 


but  as  detractors  and  defamers  1  If  the  truth, 
however,  has  at  length  come  out,  those  to 
whom  it  may  not  prove  acceptable,  will  know 
whom  they  have  to  blame. 

"  So  much  for  what  caused  the  change  of 
view  that  has  taken  place ;  but  now  for  the  au- 
thor's main  and  chief  reason  for  putting  down 
the  Apology — it  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  individual  he  has  just  pointed 
out ;  nor  yet  with  the  sentiments  of  those  be- 
loved  brethren  and  sisters  who,  by  general 
consent,  are  held  in  highest  esteem  among  us 
as  ministers  of  Christ — and  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faith  of  the  body,  the  views  ad- 
vocated in  Barclay's  Apology  are  no  longer 
those  of  the  Society  at  large. 

"  In  reply  to  this  objection  of  our  author, 
we  have  to  observe,  that  if  the  Apology  was 
in  accordance  with  scripture  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, it  must  be  so  still,  and  forever.  That  it  was 
so  considered,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  work 
having,  soon  after  its  publication,  received  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Society,  as  an  accredited 
exposition  of  its  faith  ;  and  this  sanction  has, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  been  extended  to  it. 
Indeed,  to  discard  the  Apology,  is  synonymous 
with  ceasing  to  be  Friends — yea,  is  to  discard 
the  very  truth  of  God. 

"  While  we  are  satisfied  of  the  author's  be- 
ing mistaken  in  some  of  his  assertions,  we  dis- 
miss these  'Reasons'  for  the  present,  with 
simply  observing,  that  if  his  other  assertions 
be  true,  he  has  sufficiently  proved  himself  and 
his  fellow  members  to  be  apostates.  With  the 
clearer  views  which  they  think  they  have  ob- 
tained, they  have  virtually  renounced  the  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  why  he  and 
they  should  continue  to  impose  themselves  upon 
that  community,  seeing  they  have  renounced 
the  tie  which  has,  heretofore,  bound  it  '  up  as 
with  the  bundle  of  life,'  is,  in  our  opinion,  giv- 
ing those  who  have  not  joined  in  the  apostacy, 
a  right  to  suggest  to  them  the  query — '  Is  there 
not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?' 

>'  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  hasty 
notice,  without  adding,  that  we  have  had  put 
into  our  hands,  a  tract,  entitled, '  A  Few  Words 
in  Reply  to  Reasons,  &c.,'  which  we  would 
recommend  every  one  to  procure,  and  carefully 
peruse.  It  lakes  up  the  matters  of  fact  in  the 
question,  and  disposes  of  these  in  the  most 
business-like  style,  sorely  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  mistaken  author  of  the  '  Reasons.'  We 
may  possibly  find  room  for  these  1  few  words' 
in  our  next." 


Potash  in  Ireland. — The  influence  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise  is  becoming  more  active  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ire- 
land. We  have  seen  the  report  of  Neville 
Warren,  countersigned  by  John  and  Charles 
Watt, — the  former  an  engineer  of  admitted 
ability,  and  the  latter  a  practical  analytical  che- 
mist,— in  which,  after  a  minute  investigation, 
those  gentlemen  state,  that  over  a  surface,  ex- 
tending from  Dalkey  to  Wexford,  there  are 
upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  which  the  granite 
stone,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  so  well 
known,  contains  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  potash.  It  is  proposed,  under  their  ad- 
vice, to  construct  materials  for  the  chemical 
operation  required  to  extract  this  valuable 
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alkali  from  granite,  by  which  means,  upon  an 
outlay  of  £10,000  capital,  they  calculate  re- 
alizing a  gross  revenue  of  £40,000,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  would  be  expend- 
ed in  labour  in  the  district  of  Kingstown.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  2000  tons  of  potash, 
the  produce  of  America,  consumed  annually 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  present  cost  of 
which  is  £40  per  ton  ;  and  that,  by  working 
the  granite  of  Dalkey,  which  extends  inland 
to  Sandyford,  the  same  quantity  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  capital  referred  to, 
and  sold  at  £20  per  ton,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
£40,000  to  remunerate  the  capitalist,  and  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  employment  among  the 
people,  and  not  only  render  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  Americans  to  compete  with  the  Irish, 
but  really  push  an  Irish  trade  in  potash  into 
the  American  continent. — Dublin  Evening 
Post. 


American  Steel. — It  is  said  that  a  company 
is  about  to  erect  works  at  VVeverton,  Mary- 
land, for  the  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of 
steel  from  American  iron.  A  file  factory  will 
be  attached  10  the  works.  The  situation 
chosen  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  one. — Late 
Paper. 
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"  Connecticut  Divorce  Statistics. — Early  in 
the  session,  the  Legislature  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  Divorces  granted  both  by  the  Le- 
gislature and  by  the  Superior  Court  during  the 
five  years  ending  April  30,  1849.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  call,  the  Secretary  states  the 
whole  number  to  be  552. 

"  They  are  divided  up  among  the  several 
counties  as  follows  :  New  London  county,  83; 
Windham,  55 ;  Litchfield,  75  ;  Fairfield,  89; 
New  Haven,  100;  Hartford,  103;  Tolland, 
24  ;  Middlesex,  22. 

"The  number  divorced  by  the  Legislature 
during  the  five  years  was  as  follows  :  In  1844, 
2 ;  '45,  5  ;  '46,  6  ;  '47,  7  ;  '48,  15=35. 

"  By  the  Superior  Court,  1844-5,  85  ;  '45- 
6,  90  ;  '4(3-7,  85  ;  '47-8,  102s  '48-9,  104  = 
406  ; — to  which  add  number  in  Windham  Co. 
for  the  five  years,  51,  makes  517.  This,  with 
the  number  granted  by  the  Legislature,  makes 
a  total  of  552  divorced  in  five  years,  or  an 
average  of  over  110  a  year." — New  Haven 
Palladium. 

Where  are  we  now  to  find  the  land  of 
"  steady  habits"  ?  What  will  all  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  amount  to,  when  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  are 
laid  waste  by  the  immorality  of  the  people, 
confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  When  the 
profession  of  religion  is  high  sounding,  and  its 
fruits  und  nature  are  directly  contradicted  by 
the  practices  and  the  example  of  such  profes- 
sors, it  is  made  the  reproach  of  the  unbeliever, 
and  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  is  supported  and 


spread  in  and  by  them — not  the  kingdom  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Can  it  be  true  that  in  the  little,  religion-pro- 
fessing State  of  Connecticut,  552  divorces  have 
been  granted  in  five  years?  What  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  serious  inquirers  among  Indians, 
Africans,  and  Hindoos!  If  the  solemn  cove- 
nant of  marriage  is  to  be  broken  at  any  mo- 
ment by  those  who  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of 
God,  the  primary  rule  of  life,  how  can  their 
preachers  testify  against  those  untutored  peo- 
ple living  together  without  being  bound  by  that 
covenant?  The  fact  is  mournful  and  altoge- 
ther unexpected. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Betlle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  vEllis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244,  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

.  Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
John  Elliott,  No.  252  Spruce  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Josiah  Daw- 
son, No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thington. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Died,  on  the  5th  ult,  at  his  residence  in  Pittstown, 
Rensselear  county,  N.  Y.,  Nathan  Hunt,  a  member 
of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  aged  42  years. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  youth,  and  though  young  at  the 
time  of  the  Separation  in  1828,  when  the  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity swept  away  all  the  members  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  save  himself  and  parents,  he  firmly  stood  his 
ground,  and  has  maintained  a  lively  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  Society.  He  was  in  the  station  of  an 
overseer,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
important  appointment,  and  was  sound  and  unwaver- 
ing in  supporting  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  Meek  and 
unassuming  in  his  deportment,  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  his  as- 
sociates. A  lover  of  retirement,  he  devoted  a  part  of 
each  day  to  waiting  upon  and  feeling  after  his  God  : 
during  which  seasons  he  was  often  sweetly  comforted 
and  contritcd  in  spirit.  He  was  a  good  example  in 
word  and  deed,  and  was  a  diligent  attender  of  all  our 
religious  meetings,  though  living  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest.  He  was  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  New 
York,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be  the  last  he 
should  ever  attend.  He  arrived  at  home  the  2nd  ult., 
and  the  night  of  the  3d  was  taken  ill.  Next  morning 
he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  showed  symptoms  of  the 
cholera.  To  his  wife  he  said,  "  Do  not  be  troubled  my 
dear  ;  do  the  best  thou  canst,  and  leave  the  event." 
She  inquired  :  "  Dost  tiiou  think  this  is  thy  last  sick- 
ness ?"  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  pre- 
senl  ;  but  we  know  we  arc  in  His  hands  who  docth  all 
things  well ;  let  us  praise  his  name  forever  !"  He 
was  evidently  engaged  in  introversion  of  soul  most  of 
the  day  ;  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise  frequently 


escaping  his  lips. — About  noon  he  said,  It  has  been 
a  time  of  close  searching,  and  renewing  of  covenant 
with  his  God  ;  that  if  his  life  was  spared  a  little  longer, 
he  would  endeavour  to  live  every  day  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  death.    Soon  after,  the  family  thought 
he  was  dying,  and  some  motion  was  made,  when  he 
quietly  said,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed  :  let  us  be  quiet,  and 
trust  in  the  Lord."    From  this  time  his  sufferings 
were  extreme,  which  he  bore  with  remarkable  pa- 
tience and  resignation.    His  wife  inquiring  at  one 
time  if  his  sufferings  were  not  great,  he  said,  "  Very 
great."    She  remarked,  "  1  hope  thou  feelest  the  bless- 
ed Saviour  near."    He  feelingly  replied,  "  I  do,  I  do ; 
in  His  mercy  is  my  hope  of  salvation;  His  arm  is  un- 
derneath for  my  support ;  he  makes  hard  things  easy 
for  me ;  and  he  will  for  thee  my  precious  one.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  in  all  things  give  thanks." 
In  the  evening  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  My  precious  one, 
do  not  grieve  ;  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  he  has  in  mercy  al- 
ways cared  for  us ;  he  has  promised  to  care  for  thee. 
Thou  knowest  his  mercy  endures  forever.    Let  us 
praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness  to  the  children  of 
men  !"    Other  similar  expressions  during  the  night, 
showed  the  gathered  state  of  his  mind.    The  morning 
of  the  5th  he  was  evidently  near  his  end,  but  his  in- 
tellect remained  clear.    A  Friend  inquiring  concern- 
ing the  prospect  before  him,  after  a  pause  he  answer- 
ed, "  I  see  nothing  in  my  way.    I  am  sensible  I  have 
come  short  in  many  things.    I  have  not  been  as  faith- 
ful as  I  might  have  been  ;  but  through  mercy  all  will 
be  well ;  all  is  peace  and  love.    I  am  willing  to  go." 
Soon  after  he  affectionately  spoke  to  his  wife  of  their 
union,  and  the  tie  that  bound  them  together  ;  saying, 
he  "  keenly  felt  the  hour  of  separation  ;  but  would  in 
confidence  recommend  her  to  the  Lord,  assure  her 
of  his  protecting  care ;  and  encourage  her  to  put  her 
whole  trust  in  him,  and  he  would  do  all  things  for 
her."    Soon  after,  his  aged  mother  came  to  him,  when 
he  said  pleasantly,  "  My  dear  mother,  in  a  little  while 
thou  wilt  follow  me  ;  where  we  shall  meet  to  part  no 
more  :  let  us  be  quiet  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  re- 
joice in  Him." — Afterwards  he  said  calmly,  "I  be- 
lieve I  am  going  ;"  and  embracing  his  wife  affection- 
ately, added,  "  Farewell !"    Then  looking  on  all  in 
the  room,  he  sweetly  said,  "  Yes,  all  my  dear  friends, 
farewell,  farewell !"    Soon  after  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last,  without  sigh  or  struggle,  leaving  to  his  sur- 
viving relatives  and  friends,  an  example  of  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  affording  a  consoling  belief, 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  his 
redeemed  spirit  has  risen  from  the  trials  of  time,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  prepared  for  the  humble, 
lowly  followers  of  our  dear  Redeemer. 

 ,  on  the  23d  ult,,  at  his  residence,  in  Gloucester 

city,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  about  twelve  hours, 
Joseph  Hurst,  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  and  recently  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  England.  He  lelt  his 
native  country  with  his  family,  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months  since,  and  settled  at  Gloucester ;  and 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  their  Friends  abroad  to  learn, 
that  the  bereft  survivors  found  hearts  which  could 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  close  trial  ;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  He  who  promised  to  be  with  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  was  felt  to  be 
near  in  this  season  of  extremity. 

 ,  on  Third-day  evening,  the  26th  of  Sixth 

month,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza  Ann,  wife 
of  Eliphaz  Cheyney  ;  a  member  of  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Cecil  county,  Maryland.  She  had 
long  been  inured  to  suffering,  as  her  disease  was  one 
of  the  heart;  and  the  constancy  with  which  she  was 
supported  in  holding  out  to  the  end,  gave  the  assur- 
ance, that  it  was  her  religious  concern,  to  "  let  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work."  She  was  mercifully 
enabled  to  meet  death  without  terror,  and  with  a  good 
degree  of  cheerful  resignation,  saying,  "  It  is  well ;" 
"  I  sec  nothing  in  my  way." 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  53d  year 

of  her  age,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Annabella 
Kinq  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

To  Mary  Davis.*' 
"  Lexdcn,  Eleventh  mo.  12th,  1832. 
My  long  beloved  Sister, — 

"  I  may  say  that  thou  hast  been 
rought  very  near  to  my  best  feelings  of  late  ; 
nd  when  I  remembered  the  many  years  which 
ave  been  measured  out  to  thee  in  a  world  of 
robation,  and  how  thou  hast  been  enabled  to 
laintam  thine  integrity  through  all,  my  heart 
as  been  made  •bariJfful  to  the  Great  Disper.  syr 
f  every  good^;  and  in  his  hove,  which  I  have 
;lt  flowing  towards  thee,  my  spirit  has  said, 
God  speed ;'  wishing  that  thou  mayest  be  en- 
bled  to  descend  the  hill  of  life,  with  firm  reli- 
nce  on  Him  who  is  the  staff  of  old  age,  to  His 
umble,  dependent  ones.  Of  this  description 
fully  believe  thee  to  be;  and,  when  present 
nth  thee  in  mind,  I  have  thought,  and  am 
ensible  of  some  humble  assurance,  that  the 
tate  of  a  little  child  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
eaven,  applies  to  thee,  my  dear  sistei\  Do 
lot,  oh  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  dark  valley  to 
ie  passed  through,  as  at  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
lown  which  thou  art  taking  some  painful  steps; 
ndeavour  to  look  beyond  all  suffering,  all 
larkness,  to  those  regions  of  joy  and  light 
vhere  redeemed  souls  forever  live  to  praise 
lis  name,  who  hath  purchased  for  them  eter- 
nal rest  and  peace.  But  possibly  thou  mayest 
>e  ready  to  say,  there  is  little  or  no  ability  to 
ift  up  thine  head  in  the  blessed  hope  of  ever- 
asting  felicity  ;  even  so,  I  cannot  but  believe 
hat  the  preparation  is  going  forward,  however 
mperceptibly ,  to  rise  superior  to  all  depression, 
■illind  wing  thy  way  to  glory.  I  long  for  those 
powers  of  expression  which  some  possess,  to 
describe  to  thee,  my  sister,  the  sweetness,  the 
jenseof  the  innocent  life  that  accompanies  my 
houghts  of  thee  ;  which  makes  me  hope  that 
he  leaven  of  the  pure,  heavenly  kingdom,  is 
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Mary  Davis  died  on  the  12th  of  First  month, 


rendering  thee  more  and  more  like  itself;  and 
I  do  commend  thee  to  him  who,  in  His  love 
and  mercy,  hath  paid  for  us  poor,  frail  crea- 
tures, a  ransom  which  we  conM  «•  ~  v- 

chase  for  ourselves  ;  the  benpff'  whereof  all  do 
t.  :-  i-fnkfi.  who,  like  thee,  do  love  Him, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  sincerity  ;  so,  my 
dearly  beloved  friend  and  sister,  farewell,  in 
thy  Saviour  and  mine.  Thy  dear  brother's 
near  sympathy  and  affection  is  with  thee, 
which  he  wishes  thee  to  be  assured  of.  We 
are  all  three  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  shall 
we  regret  that  it  is  so  ?  True,  we  see  that  we 
have  proved  ourselves  to  be  poor,  erring  mor- 
tals ;  but  yet,  could  we  bring  ourselves  back  to 
even  middle  age,  we  do  not  know  that  there 
would  be  one  defect  less  to  blot  out  of  the  book 
of  remembrance,  when  the  final  settling  day 
should  arrive. 

"  Should  all  be  remitted  and  cleared  off,  it 
is  mercy,  mere  mercy  ;  for  which  our  immor- 
tal spirits  will  be  prepared  forever  losing  Hal- 
leluia  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Sarah  Grubb." 

To  a  Friend  who  was  becoming  conspicu- 
ous in  political  agitation  and  excite- 
ment. 

"Stoke  Newington,,Third  mo.  2d,  1833. 

"  Dear  Friend, 

•■'  Some  unknown  hand  having  seat 
us  a  paper,  in  which  is  an  address  signed 
,  I  conclude  it  is  the  production  of  thy 


pen,  and  am  exceedingly  alarmed  for  thee 
A  highly  professing  Christian  ;  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  yea,  a  minister  among 
a  body  of  people  remarkable  for  their  peace- 
able lives!  Surely  this  address  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  name  of  Christian  !  What 
has  a  follower  of  the  holy,  meek  Jesus,  to  do 
with  political  parties,  or  with  the  striving  one 
with  another,  of  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  ? 

Ah  !  ,  it  was  once  different  with  ihee  : 

'  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen  ;  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works;'  or 
else  furl  her  desertion  of  good  awaits  thee, 
wherein  thou  mayest  look  for  light,  and  be- 
hold darkness;  and  thy  soul  may  be  more  and 
more  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  Divine 
life.  Oh  !  I  am  sensible  of  much  solicitude  on 
thy  account.  'Be  sober,  be  vigilant;'  'be 
watchful.'  Is  not  the  lion,  even  now,  roaring 
for  his  prey  with  respect  to  thee?  Retire,  oh! 
retire  out  of  all  ferment,  and  wait  upon  Him 
who  saw  thee  in  thy  tender  years;  who  accept- 
ed the  unfeigned  humility  of  thy  heart,  and 
anointed  thee  for  His  service;  yea,  sent  thee 
forth  in  His  great  Name,  and  gave  thee  fellow- 
ship with  his  chosen  ones;  opening  thy  way 
to  proclaim  His  living  word  in  His  own  blessed 
authority.    Oh !  I  cannot  but  mourn  over  thee, 


who  art  fallen  by  little  and  little,  who  wast  as 

a  star  in  the  firmament.    Where  hast  thou 

wandered?  Into  wh;>>  h«<->  <h-v-  .  "9  ; 
.«  *.  inm  me  corrupt,  earthly  nature  .'  and 

art  thou  not,  in  measure,  now  u>;der  the  gov- 
ernment  of  that  spirit  that  rules  in  thf  hearts 
of  the  children  of  disobedience?  Oh!  I  en- 
treat thee,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  lose  no 
lime  in  humbling  thyself  before  ihe  Lord:  put 
thy  mouth  as  in  the  dust;  yea,  hide  thyself, 
until  the  indignation  of  Him  whom  thy  con- 
duct reproaches,  pass  upon  the  transgressing 
nature ;  if  so  be  thou  mayest  come  to  know 
thy  garments  again  washed  and  made  white 
in  His  blood,  who  died  for  us  that  we  might 
live;  and  who  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ;  else  would  my  servants  fight.' 

"  My  husband  unites  with  me  in  this  com- 
munication to  thee;  desiring  it  may  be  receiv- 
ed as  a  solemn  warning  to  consider  and  amend 
thy  ways.    So  saith 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 


To 


"Stoke  Newington,  Sixth  mo.  6th,  1833. 

"  If  we  had  been  much  edified  toge- 
ther, the  fatigue,  &c,  of  such  close  work  as 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting  might  bethought  littlo 
of;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  annual  assembly 
has  proved  more  discouraging,  in  the  review 
of  our  state  in  this  land,  than  I  have  ever 
known  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  many 
of  the  most  active  among  us,  are  going  back 
into  things  which  our  community,  in  the  be- 
ginning, suffered  much  in  coming  out  of. 
Where  this  will  end  time  must  reveal.  Surelv 
we  shall  yet  be  a  distinct  people ;  at  least  this 
is  my  humble  hope.  The  same  testimonies 
will,  however,  be  borne,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard flocked  unto,  which  have  been  upheld  by 
this  people;  for  they  are  of  the  everlasting, 
immutable  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  We  never  had  so  much  com- 
pany before,  which  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  existing  state  of  things  among  us  : 
some  came,  I  trust,  as  we  read  was  the  case 
formerly,  when  'they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another;'  then  again  we 
are  visited  to  be  reprehended  for  our  plain 
dealing  in  meetings,  and  because  we  cannot 
go  with  the  present  stream  of  communication 
which  seems  to  us  to  carry  off  from  that  pure, 
dependent  state,  in  which  there  is  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration  of  our 
holy  Helper,  '  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
I  have  ofien  thought,  for  weeks  past,  of  poor 
Lady  Guion,  when  people  scarcely  left  her 
any  time  for  rest  and  quiet;  but  we  may  retire 
to  the  measure  of  the  Divine  gift  in  ourselves 
on  all   occasions,  and  wait  upon  the  '  still, 
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small  voice'  of  Truth,  which  is  a  great 
mercy." 

To  . 

"  Lexdcn,  near  Colchester,  Ninth  mo.,  1833. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  Thy  interesting  and  sisterly  com- 
munication of  last  month,  merited  an  earlier 
acknowledgment.  I  am  glad  thou  hast  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  prospect  of  religious  ser- 
vice that  was  before  thee.  We  shall  surely 
find  our  account  in  minding  that  the  day's 

Yve-'maf  D§  «RgyP&  l^Jay>.that  ln  tj>e  end 
fixed,  glorious  rest  from  all  our  labour.  I 
think  I  never  knew  such  a  trying  time  in  my 
day  as  the  present.  Some  of  us  seem  permit- 
ted to  find  peculiar  difficulties  in  pursuing  our 

course  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the 

wide  deviations  from  our  ancient  testimonies, 
which  is,  I  believe,  fast  levelling  us  with  the 
world  at  large.  I  grieve,  I  mourn  over  these 
things  in  secret.  Sometimes  I  tell  my  sorrow 
publicly,  under  the  constraining  influence  of 
Gospel  love  ;  and  I  have  a  word  too,  for  the 
bowed  down  ones  ;  but  I  am  told  again  and 
again,  that  my  views  are  not  correct ;  in  fact 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  up  such  a 
lamentation  for  us  in  this  day.  Since  I  saw 
thee  I  have  received  divers  visits,  which  have 
not  been  of  that  kind  most  likely  to  strengthen 
my  hands  to  do  what  they  find  to  do  ;  but 
through  all,  I  could  only  endeavour  to  sink 
deep  in  my  spirit,  and  seek  to  have  my  rea- 
sonings hushed,  my  painful  cogitations  silenced, 
that  1  might  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 

Shepherd  

"  Some  of  us  see  the  necessity  of  being 
ranged  conspicuously  on  the  side  of  primitive 
Quakerism,  and  warning  faithfully  of  ihe  dan- 
ger of  things  creeping  in,  that  from  their  nature 
and  tendency  must  divide;  must  indeed,  sepa- 
rate, whether  there  be  an  outwardly  drawing 
the  line  of  division,  yea  or  nay.  In  fulfilling 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  leave  consequences,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  ourselves  wounded  by  the  arrows 
of  the  archers,  and  perhaps  even  carry  the 
marks  of  our  engagements  with  us,  like  scars 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  seen  to  the  end  of  our 
day. 

".  ...  Ah  I  that  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Truth  soon  gains  ground,  when  at  all  dissemi- 
nated. Truth,  however,  will  obtain  the  victo- 
ry in  the  end,  and  triumph  over  all.  Oh  !  that 
those  who  continue  to  hold  it  most  dear,  may 
never  barter  it  for  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

"  I  am  thy  sympathizing  and  aflectionate 
friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  North  American  Sc.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Rcvirw  of  the  Weather,  for  Sixth  month 
(June),  1849. 

Though  the  first  summer  month  has  been 
considerably  warmer  than  usual,  the  heat  was 
highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  which  had 
been  rclurdcd  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  month.  The  past  month  has  also  been 
salubrious  in  our  vicinity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  have  not 
often  been  so  low. 

During  some  ten  days,  embracing  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  mid-day  heat  was  oppressive, 
especially  to  the  infirm,  and  to  those  who  were 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  yet 
sickness  seemed  not  much  to  increase,  except 
where  imprudence  in  food  or  drink  was  indulg- 
ed in.  And  here  let  the  writer,  once  for  all, 
(so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,)  express  his 
entire  conviction  that  the  health  of  the  body  is 
in  no  degree  promoted,  nor  susceptibility  to 
any  enseal  i-,^,,^,  by  abotinence  from  the 
fruits  that  are  (featured  in  their  proper  season- 
On  the  contrary,  a  Froviaence  atvvajs  wise 
and  good,  seems  to  have  ordained  that  the  heat 
which  ripens  the  berry,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum,  should  at  the  same  time  produce  a  change 
in  our  systems  which  demands,  for  the  perfect 
preservation  of  health,  their  counteracting  in- 
fluence. 

Nor  do  I  believe  the  moderate  use  of  well 
prepared  or  cooked  vegetables  less  salutary. 
It  is  the  excessive  indulgence  or  the  abuse  of 
these  good  things,  those  that  are  well  ought  to 
fear.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
have  recently  issued  advice  to  the  people  in 
regard  to  sanitary  measures,  as  they  relate  to 
the  prevailing  cholera  ;  and  hoping  it  may  tend 
to  allay  the  undue  anxiety  of  some,  in  relation 
to  what  they  may  eat,  we  give  a  few  lines  from 
an  abstract  of  the  circular  of  this  high  autho- 
rity :  "The  committee,  therefore,  recommend 
all  persons  during  its  prevalence  to  live  in  the 
manner  they  have  hitherto  found  most  condu- 
cive to  their  health,  avoiding  intemperance  of 
all  kinds.  They  do  not  recommend  that  the 
public  should  abstain  from  the  moderate  use  of 
well-cooked  green  vegetables,  and  of  ripe  or 
preserved  fruits.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
articles  of  diet  is,  with  most  persons,  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  first 
cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  were  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  and  the  number 
has  gradually  increased  to  the  present  time. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  free  use 
of  fermented,  as  well  as  distilled  liquors,  can- 
not be  too  earnestly  condemned.  The  enor- 
mous quantity  of  the  former  daily  consumed 
in  this  place,  chiefly  under  the  names  of  ale, 
porter,  beer,  German  beer,  &c,  is  truly  start- 
ling. The  habit  of  taking  these  liquors,  even 
in  moderate  quanlities,  is  at  best,  useless,  idle, 
and  expensive ;  but  when  taken  freely,  they  pro- 
duce most  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  so  well  known  to  do  ;  and  they  do  not,  when 
so  used,  less  surely  than  the  latter,  predispose 
to  disease. 

From  our  daily  record  it  appears  that: 

The  first  day  of  the  month  was  clear,  with 
a  S.  W.  wind.  Thermometer  61  at  sunrise, 
and  78  at  2  r.  m. 

The  second  was  cloudy,  wind  still  S.  W. 
Thermometer  63  at  sunrise,  and  80  at  2  p.  m. 

The  3d  was  clear,  wind  S.  Thermometer 
65  and  79. 

The  4th  was  also  clear,  with  a  light  wind 
I  from  the  S.  VV.    Thermometer  67  in  the  morn- 


ing, and  rose  to  88  in  the  afternoon  ;  heat  o[  j 
piessive.    A  severe  tempest  in  Connecticui 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  there  was  a  light  ai  j 
from  the  N.,  but  as  there  was  a  clear  sun  th 
weather  was  not  much  cooler.  ThermomeU 
66  and  61  at  sunrise,  and  76  at  mid-day. 

On  the  7th  the  wind  was  S.  E.    Some  rai 
fell.    Thermometer  64  and  68. 

The  8lh  and  9th  were  still  warm.  Thei 
mometer  65  and  62  in  the  morning,  and  8 
and  75  at  2  p.m.  c 

The  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  were  the  codes  • 
days  of  the  month  ;  the  mercury  fell  to  55  o, 
the  12th,  but  rose  to  74  at  2  p.m.    The  win  f 
prevails!  nt  the  East ;  and  there  was  some  rai  | 
on  the  10th. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  the  wind  was  still  I  • 
Thermometer  61  at  sunrise  and  74  at  2  p.  a  ^ 

From  the  15th  to  the  19th  inclusive  th  - 
weather  was  clear,  warm  and  summer-like 
the  morning  temperature  ranging  from  67  t 
72,  and  the  afternoon  from  82  to  86£  in  th 
shade.  The  wind  was  westerly,  veering  fror 
S.  W.  to  N.  W. 

From  the  20th  to  the  24th  inclusive,  wa 
continued  hot  weather;  the  wind  was  light  an 
westerly  by  day,  and  the  nights  were  nearl 
calm.  The  thermometer  was  but  once  beloi 
76  at  sunrise,  and  was  once  at  79  at  that  houi 
At  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  it  was  at  92  on  the  20f 
and  the  24th,  and  95  on  the  21st  and  23d,  an 
on  the  22d  was  at  962  in  the  shade,  and  neat 
ly  uninfluenced  by  reflected  heat.  So  mans 
hot  days  in  succession  are  rarely  experience 
so  early  in  the  season.  On  the  evening  c 
the  24th  there  was  a  tempest  with  some  rail 

From  the  25th  to  the  27th,  the  weather  wa 
clear  and  warm.  Thermometer  at  sunris 
from  72  to  73,  and  from  68  to  89  at  2  p.  m. 
wind  easterly. 

On  the  28th  there  was  a  fine  rain — mucl 
needed  in  town  and  country.  Thermomete 

73  and  76,    Wind  southerly. 

The  29th  was  overcast.  Thermometer  71 
and  80.    Wind  northerly. 

The  30th  was  fair.  Thermometer  71  ano 
83.    Wind  westerly. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  wa 

74  13.30,  which  is  fully  3  degrees  above  lb 
mean  of  this  month  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  was  betweei 
55,  the  lowest,  and  96},  the  highest— or  41; 
degrees. 

Twenty-one  days  are  recorded  as  clear 
and  some  rain  fell  on  5  days. 

The  quantity  of  rain  for  the  month,  as  obi 
served  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  2i| 
inches  only. 

P.  S. 

Philada.,  Seventh  mo.  2d,  1849. 


Phenomenon  at  Sea. — The  ship  Portsmouth 
just  arrived  at  Warren  from  a  whaling  cruise 
reports  that  on  the  18th  of  March  lat.  57  S 
long.  74  W.  she  experienced  a  severe  gale 
While  scudding  before  it,  a  dense  cloud  gath 
ered  in  the  west,  out  of  which  issued  a  violent! 
hurricane,  and  many  balls  of  fire.    One  oil 
these  struck  the  cutting  pendanls  at  the  mainll 
mast  head,  and  fell  in  fragments  on  the  deck, 
setting  fire  to  the  mast-head  and  rigging,  and 
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ing  other  damage.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  at 
sea.  The  Portsmouth  has  $20,000  in  Cali- 
fornia gold  dust. — Late  Paper. 

From  the  Norlh  British  Eeview. 

John  Pounds— Sheriff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Aberdeen. 

John  Pounds,  the  Founder  of  Ragged 
Schools,  was  the  son  of  a  workman  employed 
in  the  Royal  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1766.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  crippled 
him  for  life.  A  cobler  by  trade,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  Iris  benevolent  career  in  a  small 
workshop,  measuring  some  six  feet  by  eigh- 
teen, in  St.  Mary  Street,  Portsmouth,  where 
be  might  be  seen  day  after  day  seated  on  his 
stool,  mending  shoes,  and  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  studies  of  a  busy  crowd  of 
ragged  children  clustering  round  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  mental  instruction,  he  gave  ihgse  chil- 
dren industrial  training,  and  taught  them  to 
cook  their  own  victuals  and  mend  their  own 
shoes.  He  was  unusually  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
birds  and  domestic  animals,  and  amused  him- 
self with  rearing  singing  birds,  jays,  and  par- 
rots, which  he  trained  to  live  harmoniously 
with  his  cats  and  guinea  pigs.  Sometimes  he 
might  be  seen,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his 
school,  with  a  canary  bird  perched  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other.  But  he  was 
too  poor  to  be  able  long  to  indulge  in  all  his 
benevolent  fancies.  When  his  scholars  be- 
came numerous,  he  gave  up  his  cats  and  cana- 
ry birds,  and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  lile 
exclusively  to  the  more  intellectual  employ- 
ment of  taming  and  subduing  the  "  wild  Arabs 
of  the  City." 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  John 
Pounds's  school  were  always  very  numerous. 
But  he  invariably  gave  preference  to  the  worst 
as  well  as  poorest  children — to  the  "  little 
blackguards,"  as  he  called  them.  He  used  to 
follow  them  to  the  quay,  and  offer  them  the 
bribe  of  a  roasted  potato,  if  they  would  come 
to  his  school.  Well  was  he  repaid  for  his  un- 
wearied labours  by  the  love  and  affection  which 
these  children  bore  to  him.  It  is  said  that 
John  Pounds's  Ragged  School  had  the  follow- 
ing origin  :  "  In  early  life  he  adopted  a  young 
nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  thought  he  could 
educate  better  with  a  companion  than  alone, 
and  he  accordingly  enlisted  in  his  service  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman.  Then  another  and  an- 
other child  was  added,  until  at  last  he  had  col- 
lected around  him  a  large  school  of  boys  and 
girls.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  established  his  ne- 
phew comfortably  in  the  world  ;  and  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  no  less  than 
forty  scholars.  He  died  on  the  1st  January, 
1839,  aged  seventy-two.  There  was  much 
weeping  and  shedding  of  tears  at  Portsmouth. 
The  children  had  lost  at  once  their  father,  and 
best  friend,  and  most  amusing  playfellow — 
Portsmouth  had  lost  one  of  her  noblest  orna- 
ments— England  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  many  who 
never  before  heard  of  John  Pounds  will, 
through  Mr.  Guthrie's  "  Second  Plea,"  become 


acquainted  with  him.  How  beaatiful  is  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory! 

"Were  we  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  anywhere,  as  soon  as  to  the  lowly 
heath  where  the  martyr  reposes,  we  would 
direct  our  pilgrim  steps  to  the  "busy  streets  of 
Portsmouth,  and  turning  aside  from  the  proud 
array  of  England's  floating  bulwarks,  we  would 
seek  out  the  humble  shop  where  John  Pounds 
achieved  his  works  of  mercy  and  earned  an 
imperishable  fame.  There  is  no  poetry  in  his 
name,  and  none  in  his  profession ;  but  there 
was  more  than  poetry — the  highest,  noble 
piety— in  his  life.  Every  day  within  his  shop 
he  might  be  seen  cobbling  shoes,  and  surround- 
ed by  some  score  or  two  of  ragged  urchins, 
whom  he  was  converting  into  useful  members 
of  the  State.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriot  cobbler,  beneath  whose  leathern  apron 
there  beat  the  kindest  heart — there  glowed  a 
bosom  fired  with  the  noblest  ambition  ;  and 
who,  without  fee  from  scholar  or  reward  from 
man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard-earned  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  educated  not  less 
than  five  hundred  outcasts,  before  they  laid 
him  in  the  lowly  grave!  Honour,  we  say 
again,  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious"  pa- 
triot !  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  world  any  sight 
we  would  have  travelled  so  far  or  so  soon  to 
see,  as  that  self-same  man,  when  he  followed 
some  ragged  boy  along  the  quays  of  Ports- 
mouth, keeping  his  kind  keen  eye  upon  him, 
and  tempting  the  young  savage  to  his  school 
with  the  bribe  of  a  smoking  potato.  Princes 
and  peers,  judges  and  divines,  might  have 
stood  uncovered  in  his  presence ;  and  now 
marble  monuments  might  be  removed  from  the 
venerable  walls  of  Westminster— poets,  war- 
riors, and  siatesmen  might  give  place — to  make 
room  for  him." 

John  Pounds  has  a  nobler  and  more  lasting 
monument  than  any  of  marble  or  of  brass — 
he  has 

"  For  epitaph  a  life  well  spent, 
And  mankind  for  a  monument." 

Side  by  side  with  John  Pounds  in  this  "  la- 
bour of  love,"  we  would  rank  the  name  of 
William  Watson,  Esquire,  Sheriff-substitute 
of  Aberdeenshire.  He  is  entitled  to  all  the 
honour  and  all  the  merit  of  organizing  a  sys- 
tem of  Industrial  Schools,  which  has  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp  all  classes  of 
idle  vagrant  children,  and  cleared  a  large  town 
and  county  of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars. 
Mr.  Watson's  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  help- 
less and  hitherto  utterly  lost  portion  of  the 
community  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  will 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
most  practical  benefactors  of  his  countty.  The 
Industrial  Schools  of  Aberdeen,  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Watson's  labours,  have  been  so  much 
looked  up  to  as  a  model,  and  the  system  there 
pursued  seems  to  have  worked  so  admirably, 
and  to  be  now  so  fully  matured,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  their  origin  and 
subsequent  history,  and  to  narrate  a  few  of  the 
practical  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  from  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Schools 
into  Aberdeen,  a  society  was  formed  for  ob- 


taining subscriptions  to  be  applied  in  paying 
school  fees  for  vagrant  children.  This  plan  met 
with  but  partial  success,  a  nd  it  was  then  suggest- 
ed that,  in  addition  to  ordinary  education,  these 
children  should  be  supplied  with  food  and  in- 
dustrial occupation.  This  seemed  at  first  sight 
rather  a  startling  project,  and  it  was  asked  on 
all  sides,  "  Do  you  mean  to  educate  all  the 
young  beggars  in  Aberdeen  ?"  It  was  indeed 
no  small  matter  to  supply  with  food  the  town's 
compliment  of  vagrant  children.  But  Sheriff 
Watson  stood  boldly  forward,  and  proposed  to 
open  an  Industrial  School.  A  few  friends  fa- 
vourable to  the  scheme  rallied  round  him,  and 
subscribed  £100.  With  this  small  sum  the 
first  Industrial  School,  consisting  entirely  of 
bdys,  was  opened  in  October,  1841,  with  twen- 
ty scholars.  The  number  of  boys  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  the  following  February  and 
March,  when  the  school  was  fairly  in  opera- 
tion with  sixty  scholars  on  the  roll,  the  aver- 
age attendance  "was  fifty-three  daily.  To 
illustrate  the  class  of  children  benefited  by 
this  school,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of 
sixty-nine  boys  attending  this  school  in  1844 
— forty-five  of  whom  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age — no  fewer  than  thirty-six  had  lost 
their  father,  four  had  lost  their  mother,  four 
were  orphans,  and  in  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  cases  where  both  parents  were  alive,  the 
father  had  in  some  instances  deserted  his  fa- 
mily, and  in  others  he  was  disabled  from 
work.  Such  was  the  helpless  condition  of 
those  children  who  frequented  the  first  Indus- 
trial School.  From  seven  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night  they  remained  in  school,  having 
their  regular  hours  for  working,  eating,  and 
playing.  Four  hours  in  the  day  were  devoted 
to  lessons,  and  five  to  work,  and  the  children 
provided  with  three  substantial  meals.  The 
mental  instruction  consisted  of  religious  exer- 
cises,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  the 
industrial  work  consisted  chiefly  of  net-making, . 
which  was  found  to  be  at  once  a  remunerative 
and  healthy  occupation,  with  occasional  work- 
ing in  the  garden  ;  the  food  consisted  of  por- 
ridge and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and 
soup  and  bread  for  dinner.  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  almost  unknown  ;  but  those  who 
came  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  were  al- 
lowed no  breakfast,  and  those  who  absented 
themselves  towards  the  hours  of  dinner  or  sup- 
per were  not  permitted  to  share  in  these  meals. 
During  the  above  year,  seventeen  boys  left 
school,  having  got  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment— four  were  removed  by  their  parents 
who  had  become  able  to  support  them — and 
four  were  admitted  into  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. As  these  children  left,  others  came  in 
their  place.  In  the  year  following,  twenty-two 
boys  obtained  employment,  and  four  were  ad- 
mitted into  other  institutions.  The  number  of 
children  now  on  the  roll  in  the  original  Indus- 
trial School  is  about  one  hundred,  and  the 
average  earnings  of  each  boy  amount  to  thirty 
shillings  in  the  year,  being  one-half  of  the  ex- 
pense of  his  food.  The  amount  received  for 
work  would  be  greater,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  remunerating  work  for  such  young 
persons,  and  the  lime  spent  in  teaching  them. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  as  soon  as 
the  children  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
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of  dexterity  and  training,  every  exertion  is  made 
to  procure  them  a  more  remunerative  situa- 
tion. The  produce  of  the  children's  work 
goes  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment, thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  school, 
— teaching  the  chifdren  the  value  of  steady  per- 
severing industry, — and  fostering  in  their 
minds  from  the  earliest  years  a  sound  and 
wholesome  principle  of  self-dependence. 

The  success  of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
Jed  to  the  establishment  in  1843,  of  a  school 
of  the  same  description  for  girls.  This  school 
has  a  female  teacher, *nd  is  entirely  managed 
by  ladies  who  devote  much  time  and  labour  to 
its  superintendence.  The  children  do  all  the 
household  work  for  themselves;  otherwise,  it 
is  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  boys'  school.  The  number  of 
scholars  was,  from  want  of  funds,  at  first  re- 
stricted to  sixty.  The  regularity  of  attendance, 
— the  large  number  of  children  destitute  of 
parents, — and  the  number  of  girls  provided 
with  situations,  are  on  an  average  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Boys'  School  of  Industry.  The 
girls'  work  is  from  its  nature  less  remunera- 
tive, but  their  expenses  are  less,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  yearly  cost  of  a  girl  at  the  Indus- 
trial School  is  nearly  one  pound  less  than  a 
boy.  This  school,  in  consequence  of  some 
differences  among  the  subscribers,  has  lately 
been  divided  into  two  separate  establishments, 
both  of  which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  one,  called  "  Sheriff  Watson's  Female 
Industrial  School,"  had  by  the  last  report, 
ending  December,  1848,  seventy  scholars  on 
the  roll,  with  an  average  attendence  of  sixty, 
of  whom  thirty-three  were  the  children  of  wid- 
ows. And  the  other,  entitled  "The  Female 
School  of  Industry  of  Aberdeen,"  by  the  last 
report  of  the  same  date,  had  also  seventy  scho- 
lars on  the  roll,  upwards  of  thirty  of  whom 
had  no  father.  In  the  working  of  the  Female 
Schools  of  Industry,  much  positive  good  has 
resulted  from  the  children  returning  to  their 
homes  at  night,  and  from  the  visits  of  the  ladies 
and  teacher  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The 
Ladies  in  their  Fourth  Report,  speaking  of  the 
homes  which  they  have  visited,  slate  as  the 
result  of  their  experience,  that  by  means  of 
Industrial  Schools  the  children  of  the  poor 
"  can,  at  a  small  amount  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense, he  brought  wiihin  the  sphere  of  all  that 
is  good  and  estimable  and  praiseworthy  ;  and 
without  being  altogether  separated  from  their 
parents,  made  instrumental  in  carrying  to  their 
homes  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  by 
practising  the  lessons  of  industry,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  order,  altering  I  he  character  of  these 
homes,  and  making  them  the  abodes  of  social 
happiness  and  domestic  comfort;  proving  that 
the  feature  of  the  Industrial  School  which 
many  deemed  the  most  objectionable,  may,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  become  the  one  which 
most  enhances  its  value.'\ 

(To  be  continued.) 

More  Planets. — Another  new  planet  has 
been  discovered  by  Sig.  Espairs,  a  Neapolitan 
astronomer.  This  is  the  ninth  new  heavenly 
body  which  has  been  added  lo  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  discoveries  of  the  luat  four  years. 
—  Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  334  ) 

John  Dick  thus  continues  his  account : 
"  Now,  after  this,  it  was  laid  upon  me  again 
to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  the  work 
looked  to  be  so  great,  and  I  felt  like  such  a 
poor  ignorant  Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  give  up.  I  said  to  that  that  talked  with 
me,  there  are  many  that  can  do  better  than  I ; 
take  some  other  and  excuse  me.  It  a»ked  me, 
who?  I  said  such  a  one.  It  told  me  lo  fetch 
him  up:  I  did,  in  my  mind,  but  he  would  not 
have  him.  Then  I  fetched  up  several  others  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  them,  and  told  me  1 
must  give  up.  Now,  I  found  the  Great  Spirit 
condescended  to  my  poor  weak  state,  and  open- 
ed things  to  my  understanding  in  a  way  to 
meet  my  capacity.  So  I  believe  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  wait  upon  him  to  be  instructed  what  to 
say,  and  how  to  say,  and  when  to  say.  And 
I  remembered  the  passage  where  the  servants 
were  sent  to  invite  unto  the  feast  ;  they  said, 
It  is  done,  Lord,  as  thou  commanded,  and  yet 
there  is  room  !  So  1  find  when  I  can  say  in 
truth,  It  is  done,  Lord,  as  thou  commanded ; 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  more  exercise,  for 
more  labour,  more  invitations;  the  way  is  not 
shut  up  in  my  heart. 

"Then  it  opened  in  my  mind  the  circum- 
stance of  Joseph,  how  he  was  sold  by  his  bre- 
thren, and  the  reason  why  they  sold  him.  He 
was  designed  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  greater 
than  his  brethren;  he  had  some  dreams  that 
seemed  to  lead  them  to  think  so;  they  conclud- 
ed lo  sell  him  and  let  him  be  carried  off  to 
Egypt,  and  ihen  see  what  would  become  of  his 
dreams;  for  they  did  not  intend  to  bow  to 
Joseph  ;  he  was  their  younger  brother ;  they 
were  not  willing  he  should  rule  over  them  ;  so 
they  sold  him,  and  he  was  carried  off.  The 
Egyptians  put  him  into  prison  wrongfully  ;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  was  with  him;  the  Great  Spi- 
rit knew  what  he  was  going  to  bring  about. 
Joseph  was  in  prison  ;  his  brethren  seemed  to 
get  along  very  well  for  a  while.  There  was 
somebody  in  prison  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
released  ;  and  Joseph  told  him  when  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  to  remember  him, 
but.  he  forgot  Joseph  lill  he  was  brought  into  a 
strait.  The  king  had  some  dreams;  and  there 
was  nobody  that  could  interpret  the  king's 
dreams  lo  him.  Then  this  man  remembered 
Joseph.  Joseph  was  sent  lor ;  the  Great  Spirit 
was  with  Joseph  ;  the  Great  Spirit  knew  all 
things.  So  Joseph  could  tell  the  king  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  dreams.  So  when  Joseph 
told  the  king  what  was  to  happen,  the  king 
believed  it  :  it  was  sealed  to  the  king :  then  the 
king  thought  it  best  lo  prepare  against  ihe  time 
of  famine  that  Joseph  said  was  coming:  and 
the  king  thought  there  was  no  one  so  wise 
and  suitable  as  Joseph,  because  the  Great  Spi- 
rit was  with  him.  So  Joseph  was  made  next 
to  the  king;  he  had  all  power  committed  into 
his  hands,  only  the  king  was  greater.  So 
Joseph  ordered  store-horses  to  lie  built,  and 
laid  up  corn  for  the  time  of  famine  that  was 
coming,  and  he  had  the  keys  of  the  stores. 
Now,  the  famine  came  ;  Joseph  had  minded 
the  good  Spirit ;  he  had  laid  up  for  the  famine, 


but  his  brethren  were  brought  to  want ;  they 
were  not  willing  Joseph  should  rule  over  them; 
and  it  was  now  so  long  since  they  sold  him, 
that  they  had  forgotten  how  he  looked.  Well, 
now,  the  Great  Spirit  was  at  work  :  the  famine 
was  great;  Joseph's  brethren  were  likely  to 
suffer;  they  heard  there  was  corn  in  Egypt, 
and  their  father  sent  them  down  to  buy  corn: 
they  went  and  applied  to  Joseph  for  corn  :  he 
knew  them,  but  they  did  not  know  him ;  he 
inquired  of  them  where  they  were  from;  they 
told  him;  and  whether  they  had  any  brethren  ; 
they  told  him  about  their  brethren  and  father; 
and  they  all  went  down  to  Egypt  and  bowed 
to  Joseph  ;  there  was  no  other  way  lo  keep 
alive;  the  famine  was  so  great  they  must  die 
or  bow  to  Joseph. 

"  Now,  it  looked  plain  to  me,  that  we  have 
a  measure  of  the  Good  Spirit  given  to  us  to 
lead  us — to  instruct  us  ;  and  it  is  greater  than 
we  are,  and  designed  to  rule  over  us;  we  may 
receive  it,  or  we  may  reject  and  go  counter  to 
its  dictates ;  but,  if  we  do,  it  will  not  yield  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to  us  ;  and 
although  we  may  sell  it  and  say,  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  rule  over  us;  and  it  may  be 
put  in  prison;  yet  a  famine  will  overtake  us; 
and  we  may  go  into  a  far  country,  far  away 
from  that  that  is  right,  and  not  even  know 
Joseph,  or  this  Divine  Principle;  yet  that  will 
know  us,  it  will  there  rise  up  and  plead  with 
us.  Now,  there  is  no  other  way  for  us  but  lo 
return  back  and  bow  to  it  or  die;  for  it  has  all 
power  committed  to  it.  It  is  Christ,  ihe  spi- 
ritual Joseph  in  us :  he  has  the  keys  of  the 
stores." 

In  the  year  1762,  Benjamin  Ferris  accom- 
panied for  a  short  time  Elizabeth  Wilkinson, 
an  English  Friend,  then  on  a  religious  visit  in 
this  country.  He  felt  great  unity  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  mind  was  drawn  in  Gospel  love 
towards  her  young  children  Mary  and  Ann, 
so  much  so,  that  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh 
month  he  addressed  them  the  following  letter. 

"  For  Mary  and  Ann  Wilkinson,  in  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland. 

"My  dear  young  Friends, — 

"  From  the  affectionate  regard  I  bear  to 
your  dear  and  worthy  mother,  whose  company 
I  have  been  a  little  favoured  with,  I  cannot 
help  desiring  that  you  her  offspring,  may  now 
in  your  tender  years  seek  to  know  the  Lord, 
and  walk  in  his  fear.  Though  this  will  lead 
you  out  of  all  the  vain  delights  and  pleasures 
of  this  perishing  world,  yet  you  will  find  such 
peace,  such  joy,  and  plenty,  as  the  world  can 
never  afford.  This,  some  in  your  native  land, 
and  also  in  this  wilderness  country,  have  had 
to  testify,  who  have  through  heavenly  visita- 
tion been  prevailed  on  to  turn  the  back  on 
childish  and  vain  amusements,  and  take  up  the 
cross.  Although  they  were  exposed  to  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  their  companions  and 
associates,  yet  they  were  not  forsaken  nor  left 
comfortless,  being  often  made  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord's  goodness,  which  has  overcome  and 
melted  their  hearts.  The  Lord  has  prepared 
and  perfected  acceptable  praise  in  the  mouths 
of  these  his  sucklings,  to  whom  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  fading  world  was  stained.  No- 
thing in  it  was  so  desirable  to  them  as  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  Word,  that  they  might  grow 
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thereby.  They  were  often  led  into  solitary 
places  to  seek  after  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
preserve  and  keep  them  near  himself,  and 
make  of  them  what  he  would  have  them  to  be 
Their  entreaties  he  has  often  graciously  re 
garded,  and  rewarded  [them]  with  unspeakable 
peace  and  joy.  He  has  become  their  morning 
and  evening  song,  and  the  chiefest  of  ten  thou 
sand  to  them. 

"  May  it  be  your  concern  my  lender  Friends 
to  come  to  experience  this  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  for  yourselves,  that  so  he  may  be 
your  portion  and  the  lot  of  your  inheritance. 
For  this  he  will  mercifully  become  unto  all 
them  that  seek  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart.  I  believe  that  neither  precept  nor  ex- 
ample from  your  worthy  parents  are  wanting 
in  the  things  that  will  make  for  your  peace 
and  it  is  not  with  me  to  say  much  more.  But 
as  I  thought  I  felt  the  good  will  of  Him  that 
dwelt  in  the  bush  to  reach  towards  you,  I  was 
willing  to  communicate  a  letter  of  this  sort  for 
your  comfort  and  encouragement  in  a  religious 
seeking  to  him.  To  His  protection  and  in 
struction  I  commend  you,  and  bid  you  fare 
well." 

On  the  same  day  that  he  wrote  the  above 
letter  to  the  daughters,  he  addressed  the  follow 
ing  to  the  mother. 

"Dear  Friend, — As  I  am  not  likely  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thee  at  London  Grove, 
I  take  the  liberty,  though  in  much  poverty,  to 
salute  thee  by  a  line  in  near  affection.  This 
is  often  renewed  in  my  heart  towards  thee  in 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  many  comfort- 
able and  edifying  opportunities  1  have  had  in 
thy  company.  I  do  not  love  to  stamp  things 
high,  yet  I  have  thought  that  it  has  been  in  a 
good  degree  through  his  gracious  nearness, 
who  formerly  made  the  hearts  of  the  disciples 
hum  within  them  as  they  walked  and  com- 
muned together.  I  cannot  but  desire  to  be  re- 
membered  of  thee,  and  when  it  fares  well  with 
thee,  that  I  may  partake  of  a  little  crumb  that 
may  slip  from  thy  table.  I  have  been  very 
poor  and  empty  for  many  days,  yet  hope  I  am 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  patience,  and 
from  looking  too  much  outward.  I  desire  not 
to  impoverish  thee,  or  rob  thee  of  what  may 
he  given  (or  thy  own  sustenance ;  but  as  1  be- 
lieve those  who  wait  at  the  Master's  table,  are 
entrusted  at  times  with  something  for  others, 
when  they  may  be  permitted  to  have  any  part 
for  themselves,  so  I  only  desire  thou  may  re- 
member the  poor,  who  live  as  it  were,  by  the 
alms- basket. 

"  My  leaving  thee  so  poorly  at  Chester,  was 
some  concern  to  me  for  several  days.  This 
concern,  however,  was  somewhat  eased  by  a 
secret  hope  and  confidence  that  that  Divine 
Hand  that  engaged  thee  in  his  service,  would 
support  thee  to  perform  it,  though  it  be  through 
bodily  affliction.  This,  though  much  conceal- 
ed, 1  believe,  will  not  be  unrewarded.  Being 
in  measure  sensible  at  this  time  of  the  great 
difficulty  attending  thy  discharge  of  duty 
amongst  us,  I  cannot  help  desiring  to  contri- 
bute my  weak  endeavour  to  strengthen  thy 
hands.  Mayest  thou  still  faithfully  persevere, 
though  it  be  in  the  cross,  to  deal  plainly 
with  the  backsliding  and  formal  professors  of 
Truth.    Some  are  sensible  that  the  present 


state  of  the  church  requires  it,  and  it  is  matter 
of  comfort  and  joy  to  many  to  have  the  wounds 
and  deceitful  coverings  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 
laid  open  and  stripped  off.  Though  the  work 
be  hard  and  painful,  yet  there  are  some  who 
have  such  unity  with  those  engaged  in  it,  that 
they  would  willingly  put  their  hands  under 
their  feet  for  their  help  and  encouragement. 
Be  assured  my  dear  Friend  that  I  cannot  for- 
get thee,  nor  at  times  be  without  a  sympa- 
thetic travail  with  thee  in  thy  often  low  and 
distressing  allotments." 

Copies  of  several  other  letters  to  Elizabeth 
Wilkinson  are  preserved,  the  last  of  which 
was  written  early  in  1763.  In  the  Fifth 
month  of  that  same  year,  this  valuable  Friend 
having  been  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  busily  engaged  in  visiting  the  churches 
in  America,  sailed  for  England  in  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Packet,"  in  company  with  William 
Home,  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  Hannah  Harris. 
Many  testimonies  could  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  Friends  showing  their  high  sense 
of  the  Gospel  labours  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  in 
this  country.  John  Churchman  naming  her 
and  three  other  English  Friends  who  were  with 
her  in  America,  writes,  "  The  services  of  these 
Friends,  1  think,  have  been  great  among  us  in 
in  this  land,  both  in  their  public  ministry,  and 
in  the  discipline  of  the  churqh ;  and  the  re- 
membrance thereof  is  precious,  I  believe,  in 
many  whom  the  Lord  is  preparing  for  his 
work." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Feeding  Preferable  to  Hearing. 

In  many  of  the  epistles  of  our  ancient 
Friends,  there  is  displayed  a  remarkable  rich- 
ness of  wisdom  and  experience  in  Divine 
things,  that  shows  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  themselves.  It  was  by  constantly 
keeping  under  its  government,  that  they  learn- 
ed the  ways  of  the  Lord,  detected  the  snares 
of  Satan,  and  obtained  dominion  over  him. 
Their  religion  was  heart  changing.  It  con- 
sisted in  daily  living  and  walking  with  God, 
by  which  they  perfected  holiness  in  his  fear, 
and  as  good  scribes  well  instructed  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  they  had  access  to  his  treasury, 
out  of  which  they  brought  forth  things  new 
and  old.  John  Crook  speaking  on  worship, 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles  : 

"  Meet  in  the  faith,  and  in  God's  fear,  that 
your  minds  may  not  be  suffered  to  wander, 
because  of  the  diligent  watch  ;  but  mind  feed- 
ing, more  than  hearing,  every  one  coming  as 
unto  a  feast,  and  sitting  in  the  pure  light  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  that  all  your  soul's  wants 
may  be  supplied,  and  every  one  return  laden 
and  filled  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  good 
land  ;  that  it  may  be  known  and  taken  notice 
of  by  all  that  converse  with  you,  that  you  have 
been  with  Jesus,  and  have  received  his  virtue, 
from  the  touches  of  his  life;  whereby  you 
that  come  to  meetings,  bowed  down  and  heavy 
laden,  may  go  away  with  your  burdens  re- 
moved, praising  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


Is  it  feeding,  more  than 


hearing, 


that 


is 


minded  in  the  present  day?  Have  none  in- 
sensibly fallen  info  the  opinion,  that  unless  a 
flood  of  words  are  pouted  forth,  there  is  little 
benefit  in  going  to  meeting?  and  that  multitude 
of  words,  is  now  to  be  taken  for  the  word 
having  free  course,  which  occasions  the  liv- 
ing members  to  go  away  from  some  meetings 
burdened,  instead  of  having  their  burdens 
removed  ? 

On  the  subject  of  Gospel  ministry,  this 
experienced  man  continues  his  excellent  coun- 
sel. "  And  let  him  that  ministereth,  he  says, 
first  feel  the  state  and  condition  of  the  meet- 
ing, by  the  sensible  stirrings  of  life;  not 
judging  according  to  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  with  righteous  judgment 
in  the  life  ;  minding  more  their  state,  as  re- 
presented in  the  power,  than  by  any  outward 
intelligence;  that  so  the  word  may  be  divided 
aright,  and  not  handled  deceitfully,  according 
to  any  outward  guess  or  judgment,  or  corrupt- 
ed by  intermingling  the  words  that  man's 
wisdom  teacheth.  Let  the  Life  put  on  what 
clothes  he  pleases,  and  as  it  dresseth  itself,  so 
let  it  appear  and  go  forth  ;  thou  being  as  the 
trumpet,  but  the  breath  of  Life  must  make  the 
sound,  in  what  order  it  pleaseth,  and  so  will 
all  the  babes  be  refreshed  with  its  melody,  and 
the  sound  be  certain,  that  every  soldier  may 
be  prepared  to  battle,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty  in  their  own  hearts  ;  so 
will  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  be  amongst 
you." 

Our  old  experienced  Friends  who  had  the 
spirit  of  discernment  and  true  judgment,  al- 
ways spoke  modestly  of  meetings,  and  of  the 
degree  of  Divine  weight  and  authority  attend- 
ing them.  They  had  a  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  high  sounding  terms  respecting  the 
overshadowing  of  Divine  power,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  love  and  unity.  When  the  re- 
ality existed  they  were  satisfied,  and  rejoiced 
in  spirit,  and  gave  the  Lord  the  thanks  and 
the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Where  meet- 
ings are  really  favoured  to  drink  of  the  well  of 
living  water,  and  the  members  are  brought  to 
an  inward  abiding  with  Christ,  each  partaking 
of  the  fountain  for  himself,  there  will  be  much 
less  disposition  to  talk  about  it,  for  fear  the 
benefit  may  evaporate  in  words.  It  would  be 
a  melancholy  state  of  society,  if  seasons  highly 
spoken  of  were  more  imaginary  than  real ;  for 
all  the  glowing  accounts  would  be  of  little  more 
benefit  to  the  hungry  soul,  than  for  a  man  to 
dream  that  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  when 
he  awoke  his  soul  was  empty. 

It  is  very  plain  that  John  Crook  would  not 
advise  Friends  to  be  hasty  in  breaking  up  their 
meetings  to  get  to  their  stores,  counting-houses, 
farms,  comfortable  homes,  &c.  He  says, 
"  Let  not  time  limit  you,  but  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  wait  to  know  when  he  gives 
leave  to  depart  in  perfect  freedom,  lest  any  go 
away  burdened,  by  having  something  stirring 
in  them,  and  moving  to  speak  or  pray,  or 
otherwise  sound  out  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
by  what  signification  the  Spirit  itself  pleaseth  ; 
that  so  in  all  things  you  may  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free, 
not  being  brought  under  the  power  of  any 
thing;  but  every  one  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, using  your  own  liberty  unto  edification, 
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minding  always  the  preservation  of  unity  in 
the  body,  more  than  your  own  particular  ease 
and  benefit,  avoiding  singularity  in  anything, 
except  by  a  positive  command,  lest  division  or 
separation  follow." 

The  possibility  of  a  false  fellowship  taking 
the  place  of  the  true,  and  head  knowledge 
supplanting  the  inward  feeling  by  the  power 
of  Truth,  are  very  clearly  described  by  the 
same  author:  "  Let  not  your  ears  be  open  to 
every  word  that  is  spoken,  lest  dislike  or  pre- 
judice enter ;  but  mind  the  Life  more  than 
words,  that  your  unity  may  stand  in  the  Spirit 
that  speaks,  and  not  in  the  words  that  are  spo- 
ken, lest  the  affections  be  tickled,  and  a  love 
and  vnity  arise  from  thence,  xchcre.by  a  false 
fellowship  will  be  begotten,  and  held  in  out- 
ward observance,  like  the  world,  and  so  will 
gifis  and  persons  come  to  be  set  up,  and  death 
and  formality  increase.  But  the  mystery  of 
the  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  and  Life  will  decay, 
and  so  form  and  power  will  clash,  and  discord 
soon  enter ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  brain,  in 
the  abundance  of  knowledge,  will  set  up  a 
judgment  against  the  tasting  palate,  and  inward 
feeling  of  the  power.  So  may  the  power  come 
to  be  lost  or  much  abated,  because  its  way  of 
overcoming  is  rather  by  suffering,  than  open 
contest ;  which  hitherto  hath  been  the  cause 
that  so  few  have  been  on  its  side  in  ages  past, 
the  greater  part  going  still  the  other  way  ;  but 
your  keeping  in  the  savoury  spirit,  you  will 
try  and  judge  all  words,  and  the  spirits  also 
from  whence  they  proceed,  to  the  keeping  out 
of  all  distempers." 

A  fundamental  error  to  which  our  religious 
Society  is  universally  exposed,  is  the  holding 
and  conducting  our  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  without  knowing  Christ  to 
be  in  the  midst.  If  we  hold  our  religious  meet- 
ings in  a  formal  manner,  anxious  to  get 
through  as  soon  as  decency  will  permit,  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  church  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  our  temporal  affairs  are  con- 
ducted, not  having  faith  to  believe  that  Christ 
appears  at  this  day  by  his  immediate  presence 
for  the  aid  of  every  one  who  waits  upon  him, 
nor  having  any  disposition  to  seek  unto  him 
individually  for  his  guidance,  these  meetings 
will  become  fiat  and  irksome,  and  many  of  the 
members  will  be  scattered  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  gradually  merged  among  the 
common  mass  of  worldly  men.  Is  not  such  a 
stale  now  spreading  in  many  parts  of  our  widely 
extended  Society — the  Jove  of  the  world  ab- 
sorbing the  w  hole  heart,  and  the  love  of  God 
and  pure  spiritual  devotion  to  Him, almost  en- 
tirely shut  out  of  many,  which  must  prove  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to  divide 
and  separate,  and  lay  waste  our  once  goodly 
heritage?  We  may  turn  our  back  upon  our 
real  condition,  and  try  to  take  refuge  in  high 
wrought  statements  of  much  love  and  unity, 
and  Christian  courtesy  on  some  occasions,  but 
where  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God 
is  wanting,  all  that  outside  show  will  not  make 
up  the  sad  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite 
for  membership  in  the  true  Church. 

"  I  exhort,  therefore,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"that  first  of  nil,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men  ;  that  wc  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 


life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For  this  is 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  he  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
Did  we  comply  with  this  exhortation,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  would  be  blest  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  church  at  large.  We  should  desire  to  be 
searched  by  the  Truth,  that  we  might  be  fa- 
voured to  see  our  own  failings,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  victory  over  them.  The  more  sen- 
sible we  are  of  our  own  weaknesses,  and  the 
danger  of  sliding,  the  more  tender  would  we 
be  of  the  reputation,  and  right  standing  of  our 
brethren  ;  and  when  we  were  clothed  with  sup- 
plication and  prayer,  the  love  wherewith  Christ 
hath  loved  us,  would  at  times  expand  our 
hearts  towards  all  men,  and  produce  breathings 
of  spirit  that  all  might  be  favoured  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  Truth.  Such 
a  spirit  would  preserve  and  unite  together  the 
members  and  different  branches  of  our  Society- 
more  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  by  his  Spirit 
alone  that  we  can  be  baptized  into  the  one  body 
of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Head,  and  made 
to  drink  into  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  the  life 
and  nourishment  of  every  member. 

For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  an  account  in  "The 
Friend,"  of  a  visit  to  the  Indians  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  undertaken  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
civilization,  &c,  of  that  people.  We  propose 
to  give  some  further  account  of  their  efforts. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Jenesin- 
guhta,  or  Cornplanter's  Reservation,  where  the 
Friends  continued  to  reside  for  two  or  three 
years,  assisting  and  instructing  the  natives  in 
agriculture.  Believing,  after  this  experiment, 
that  the  object  would  be  better  promoted  by 
purchasing  a  tract  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tion, they  selected  a  farm  through  which  runs 
a  creek  called  by  the  Indians  Tunesassah, 
(signifying  pebbly  creek.)  Upon  this  stream 
Friends  erected  a  grist  and  saw-mill ;  the  grist- 
mill being  much  wanted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  themselves ;  the 
distance  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  take 
their  grain  to  get  it  ground  being  about  50 
miles.  They  also  erected  a  good  substantial 
dwelling-house  for  the  Friends  who  were  en- 
gaged in  instructing  the  Indians,  built  of  logs 
hewed  on  two  sides,  ceiled  inside  with  boards, 
and  filled  in  and  plastered  between  the  timbers 
on  the  outside.  The  handles  and  latches 
throughout  the  building  were  made  of  wood  ; 
all  which  served  to  show  the  natives  that  they 
had  the  means  at  command  for  promoting  their 
own  comfort.  A  blacksmith's  shop  was  also 
put  up  on  the  premises,  where  the  natives  were 
taught  some  of  the  simple  branches  of  iron- 
work by  a  Friend  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness. 

Shortly  after  the  buildings  were  finished, 
the  resident  Friends  were  joined  by  one  man 
and  two  women  Friends  as  coadjutors. 

The  Indians  were  slow  in  adopting  improved 


modes  of  performing  labour,  but  some  progress 
was  manifest  amongst  them.  The  plough  was 
introduced  instead  of  the  hoe  for  preparing 
their  fields  for  crops,  and  the  men  were  in- 
duced to  relieve  the  women  from  the  laborious 
parts  of  husbandry  ;  and  a  change  was  so  far 
effected  in  public  opinion  amongst  the  natives, 
that  they  were  not  looked  upon  with  disdain 
for  so  doing.  A  number  of  spinning-wheels 
were  procured,  and  the  Indian  women  taught 
to  spin.  A  few  of  them  were  also  taught  to 
weave  ;  and  many  yards  of  cloth  were  manu- 
factured to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  engaged  in  instruct- 
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in§  them.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  promote 
the  school  education  of  their  children,  but  little 
was  effected  in  that  respect  for  many  years  ; 
the  natives  being  much  prejudiced  against  I  heir 
children  receiving  literary  instruction  ;  owing 
in  great  measure,  to  the  bad  conduct  of  one  of 
their  people  on  his  return  home,  (son  of  a  prin- 
cipal chief,)  that  had  been  educated  amongst 
the  whites. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  Indians 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, and  a  school  was  accordingly  opened 
upon  the  Reservation,  and  taught  by  a  Friend 
who  had  felt  his  mind  drawn  to  that  particular 
service.  The  number  of  scholars  fluctuated 
from  2  or  3  to  20.  At  some  seasons  the 
school  was  attended  diligently  by  the  children, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parents 
and  scholars.  But  the  force  of  superstition 
and  ignorance  was  such,  that  if  an  old  Indian 
told  that  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the 
school  children  crying  over  their  books,  and 
that  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
Indians  to  learn  books,  a  damp  would  then  be 
thrown  upon  the  concern,  which  required  con- 
siderable effort  to  counteract.  The  school 
however,  continued  to  be  attended  by  some 
of  the  children  whose  parents  were  not  so  easi- 
ly turned  aside  by  the  vagaries  of  the  old  In- 
dian, who  had  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  superstitious  ideas,  and  still  clung  to  them 
with  pertinacity.  The  excitement  would  gra- 
dually subside,  and  the  scholars  return  again 
to  their  studies. 

Thus  it  continued  for  three  or  four  years, 
in  which  time  the  Indian  children  made  pretty 
good  progress  in  their  learning.  The  Friend 
who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  adjourned 
the  school  during  one  summer,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  Friends  ;  in  his  absence  a  number 
of  the  natives  raised  an  opposition  to  a  school 
being  taught  upon  the  Reservation,  and  gave 
the  school-house  to  one  of  their  people,  so  that 
upon  his  return  in  the  Fall,  he  found  a  decided 
hostility  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indians, 
against  the  school  being  resumed.  A  strong 
desire  was  however  expressed  by  others,  that 
their  children  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  their  books.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  resident  Friends  were  much  tried  ;  they 
sympathized  with  those  who  were  anxious  to 
promote  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposing  party  would  not  promise  protection  to 
the  teacher,  in  case  any  of  their  people  should 
offer  him  an  injury.  Friends  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians,  and  repre- 
sented the  hardness  of  the  case  of  those,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated, 
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but  were  prevented-  by  the  resistance  of 
others. 

During  this  time  of  excitement,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  Indians  by  a  deputation  of  Friends 
from  Philadelphia,  who  visited  many  of  them 
at  their  habitations,  and  had  several  councils 
with  the  Nation.  In  one  of  the  councils,  the 
committee  told  them  that  they  would  furnish 
the  Nation  with  a  parchment, signed  by  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  stating  that  no  charge  would 
ever  be  made  for  any  thing  they  had  done  for 
them,  or  yet  might  do.  As  to  the  school  being 
continued  any  longer  amongst  them  at  present, 
the  committee  informed  them  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  say,  but  desired  the  Indians  to 
ascertain  how  many  children  would  attend  re- 
gularly, and  on  their  return  from  Cattarau- 
gus they  would  probably  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer them  upon  the  subject.  They  also  slated 
they  were  sorry  and  surprised  to  find  them  op- 
posed to  instruction,  and  wishing  to  remain  in 
ignorance;  but  desired  they  might  yet  be  en- 
lightened to  see  their  mistake.  They  observed 
that  about  four  years  ago,  some  of  their  boys 
had  been  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia to  be  instructed  by  Friends  in  useful 
trades  and  school  learning,  three  of  whom  had 
now  returned  ;  one  of  these  belonged  on  this 
Reservation,  and  it  was  hoped  the  older  Indi- 
ans would  take  care  of  him  and  endeavour  to 
induce  him  to  profit  by  what  he  had  learned, 
and  to  follow  his  business  diligently. 

Cornplanter  then  said  they  wanted  no  more 
schools  amongst  them  ;  Friends  were  at  liberty 
to  reside  on  their  farm  at  Tunesassah,  and  the 
Indians  would  continue  on  good  friendly  terms 
with  them,  but  he  wished  their  people  not  to 
be  instructed  in  the  English  language,  &c. 
The  committee  were  occupied  about  a  week  in 
going  to  Cattaraugus,  (which  is  about  40  miles 
distant  from  the  settlement  at  Tunesassah,)  in 
visiting  the  Indians  at  that  Reservation,  and 
returning  to  Allegheny.  Next  morning  after 
their  return,  two  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to  im- 
provements, came  there  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  another  council  with  them  ;  but  the 
committee  not  seeing  their  way  clear  for  an- 
other interview  of  that  kind  with  them,  these 
chiefs  told  them  they  did  not  wish  their  chil- 
dred  taught,  and  were  satisfied  that  Friends 
should  not  trouble  themselves  any  more  to  in- 
struct Indians.  They  said  it  was  expensive 
for  them  to  come  and  visit  Indians,  and  they 
were  now  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done' 
for  them.  They  also  said  that  in  a  late  coun- 
cil they  had  concluded  to  be  industrious,  and 
pay  attention  to  their  business.  The  chiefs 
then  expressed  their  desire  that  the  committee 
might  be  preserved  in  safety  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  took  their  leave. 

In  the  afternoon  several  other  chiefs  came 
to  Tunesassah  to  have  a  council  with  Friends, 
relative  to  the  school  and  other  matters.  They 
informed  the  committee  of  the  satisfaction  they 
felt  with  Friends  continuing  their  labours  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians,  and  hoped  they  would 
not  grow  weary  in  endeavouring  to  assist  them. 
They  said  it  was  their  intention  to  follow  the 
advice  given  them  by  Friends,  and  were  deter- 
mined their  children  should  be  instructed,  and 
that  twenty-nine  of  them  would  be  able  to  at- 
tend school  steadily.    In  reply  to  which,  the 


committee  told  them,  that  as  soon  as  a  school- 
house  was  provided,  and  their  children  would 
attend,  the  teacher  would  open  the  school  for 
them. 

The  opposition,  however,  continued  unabated 
after  the  committee  left  the  settlement,  and  the 
desire  to  have  the  school  resumed,  was  pressed 
by  those  in  favour  of  it.  The  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  to  any  settlement  on  this  ques- 
tion, will  appear  from  memorandums  made  at 
the  time  by  one  of  the  resident  Friends. 

Tenth  month  12th. — He  went  amongst  some 
of  the  Indians  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
present  disposition  towards  the  school,  and 
found  the  chiefs  had  gone  to  attend  a  council 
at  Buffalo.  Some  Indians  he  met  on  the  road 
appeared  very  cool  towards  him,  and  their 
present  excited  situation  made  it  appear  very 
critical  being  amongst  them. 

Kith. — One  of  the  chiefs  came  to  the  Friend's 
residence  to  see  about  building  a  school- 
house,  and  working  on  the  road  ;  they  told  him 
they  wished  the  house  prepared  for  the  scho- 
lars in  the  first  place,  after  which  the  Indians 
might  work  upon  the  road  ;  and  informed  him 
the  time  would  expire  in  five  days  in  which 
the  school-house  was  to  be  completed,  agree- 
ably to  what  they  told  the  committee,  and 
Friends  were  anxious  they  should  go  on  with 
it ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought  they 
would  commence  in  the  course  of  two  or-  three 
days. 

17th. — The  teacher  went  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  who  told  him  there  had  been  a 
council  yesterday,  in  which  it  was  concluded 
to  see  about  getting  a  house  ready  for  the 
school  ;  he  said  that  several  of  them  were  so- 
ing  up  to  Tunewanna  to-morrow  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  they  wished  Friends  to  accompany 
them,  and  advise  respecting  the  size,  place, 
&c.  He  said  they  had  now  concluded  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  school ;  but  if  many  of  their 
people  opposed  it  violently,  they  were  to  let  it 
drop  until  Spring,  or  such  time  as  they  could 
hear  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  was  his  wish  the  Indians  should  go 
on  with  schools,  &c,  and  if  they  found  that  it 
was  his  desire,  they  were  then  going  on  with 
vigour. 

19th. — The  Friends  went  over  the  river  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  council  relative  to  the 
school  at  Tunewanna.  They  found  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  them  collected,  who  consulted 
amongst  themselves,  and  concluded  to  rent  a 
house  for  the  present,  of  which  they  informed 
Friends,  and  wished  to  know  if  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  it.  They  replied  that  when  the 
committee  was  here,  it  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves to  determine  upon  a  place  for  the  school, 
and  they  would  not  counteract  that  conclusion  ; 
if  they  thought  best  of  renting  a  house,  Friends 
must  accede  to  it.  The  house  they  had  in 
view  was  unfinished,  but  they  concluded  to 
send  for  a  carpenter  next  day  to  put  it  in  rea- 
diness. 

21st. — In  taking  a  view  of  the  site  for  a 
school  at  Tunewanna,  it  being  a  distance  from 
any  settlements  of  the  Indians,  and  pretty 
much  in  the  woods,  discouragement  at  limes 
came  over  the  Friend's  mind,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion some  depression  of  feeling,  but  at  others 
he  was  favoured  with  comfortable  sensations 


in  contemplating  the  work  in  prospect,  desiring 
he  might  be  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  amongst  them. 

23d. — He  went  over  the  river  with  some 
tools  lor  the  person  to  work  with,  who  is  fit- 
ling  up  the  house.  George  Silverheels  (one 
of  the  chiefs)  accompanied  him,  and  on  the 
way  they  had  some  interesting  conversation 
relative  to  the  present  situation  of  the  na- 
tives, many  being  opposed  to  their  improve- 
ment, school  learning,  &c.  The  very  sad 
condition  those  were  in  who  had  parted  from 
their  wives,  and  their  husbands,  as  well  as 
other  subjects,  were  adverted  to,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  prove  altogether  useless. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  school-house,  they 
found  one  of  the  natives  at  work,  who  said  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  complete  the  house 
in  the  course  of  the  week.  After  staying  there 
some  time,  the  Friend  crossed  the  river,  and 
went  to  one  of  the  chiefs  (Big  John)  who  lived 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  school-house.  In 
conversation  with  him  relative  to  their  farming 
operations,  the  chief  told  the  Friend  he  had 
about  20  acres  of  cleared  land,  had  raised  8 
acres  of  corn  the  present  season,  two  or  three 
acres  of  oats,  one  of  potatoes,  and  one  and 
a- half  of  hay  ;  had  3  cows,  4  calves,  1  steer, 
1  yoke  of  oxen,  4  horses,  and  about  20  pigs  ; 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  good  stock  for 
an  Indian  at  that  time. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  the 
Friend's  sympathies  were  often  excited,  parti- 
cularly on  account  of  the  degraded  situation  of 
the  women,  who  were  far  from  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  civilized  society.  He  could  but 
exclaim,  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  would  be,  to 
see  them  employed  in  proper  domestic  busi- 
ness, keeping  their  houses  clean,  and  bringing 
up  their  children  to  order  and  industry  ;  but 
when  that  would  be  the  case,  he  could  form  no 
idea,  as  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  opposed 
to  receiving  instruction,  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Friends,  so  that  the  way  at  limes  was 
very  much  closed  for  usefulness,  when  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  them  ;  yet  others  appeared 
to  be  willing  to  follow  their  advice,  and  show- 
ed  the  advantages  of  it.  The  responsibility  of 
his  situation  created  the  desire  to  walk  up- 
rightly amongst  them  from  day  to  day,  that 
his  example  might  enforce  his  precepts.  On 
his  return  home,  he  spent  a  short  time  with 
different  individuals  who  had  been  at  work 
upon  the  public  road,  in  which  they  appeared 
to  be  interested. 

(To  hecominued.) 


The  Horse's  Eye. — I  will  now  inform  you 
how  for  certain  you  may  know  whether  a  horse 
has  a  strong  and  good  eye,  or  a  weak  eye, 
and  likely  to  go  blind.  People  in  general  turn 
a  horse's  head  to  the  bright  light  to  examine 
his  eyes.  You  can  know  very  little  by  this 
method,  unless  it  be  a  very  defective  one.  You 
must  examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  horse 
stands  with  his  head  to  the  manger.  Look 
carefully  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  the  horse; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  form  ;  carry  the  size  of  the 
pupil  in  your  mitid,  then  turn  the  horse  about, 
bring  him  to  a  bright  light,  and  if  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  contracts,  and  appears  much  smaller 
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than  it  was  in  the  darker  light,  then  you  may 
be  sure  the  horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye  ;  but 
provided  the  pupil  remains  nearly  the  same 
size  as  it  appeared  in  the  darker  light,  the 
horse  has  a  weak  eye,  therefore  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him. —  Old  Almanac. 


FLOWER-TEACHINGS. 

BY  S.  C.  B.  THOMPSON. 

'Tis  not  lost  time  to  steal  from  graver  things 

Awhile  away,  and  muse  among  the  flowers! 

Is  there  not  wrought  in  every  tiny  leaf, 

Undying  truth  for  the  reflective  mind? 

Are  they  not  eloquent  tho'  void  of  speech — 

Suggestive  to  the  soul  of  higher  things, 

More  lofty  uses  and  more  noble  ends 

Than  earth's  best  and  highest  ?    Mcthinks  they  are, 

The  heart  is  led  to  Him  who  bade  them  spring 

From  nothingness  to  glorious  life — who  gave 

To  each  its  own  sweet  time  to  bud  and  bloom — 

Its  own  kind  mission  to  fulfil  on  earth — 

Its  time  to  fade  and  die. 

There  is  a  voice 
That  spcaketh  to  the  inner  ear  sweet  words 
Of  cheering  hope,  and  lowly  trust  that  He 
Who  bade  them  spring  from  earth,  and  clothed  each 
leaf 

With  grace  and  beauty  rare — hath  the  same  power 
To  raise  us  from  the  dust  to  live  again. 

Heart  comforters  are  ye,  bright  flowers,  and  much 
I  love  ye  for  your  gentle  minstrelsy, 
And  for  the  ample  harvest  of  sweet  thoughts 
My  soul  hath  garnered  in  for  after  use. 
When  sad  from  Life's  o'erburdened  ills,  my  heart 
Doth  strength  and  courage  gain  from  flowers  that 
dare 

The  angry  storm,  and  still,  with  smiling  brow, 
Look  up  through  tears  to  Heaven  ;  thus  would  I  learn 
To  look,  through  clouds  of  sorrow,  up  to  God, 
And  gain  from  fading  leaf  and  drooping  flower 
The  wisdom  of  a  better  love  than  marks 
The  schools   of*  men — that  wisdom  which,  heart- 
learned, 

Dims  not  the  eye  and  leaves  upon  the  brow 

No  marks  of  age.    Ah,  would  that  we  were  prompt 

To  learn  the  lessons  they  are  prone  to  teach ! 

Fair-Haven,  Conn.  [Am.  Met.  Mag. 


sow  for  five  weeks,  when  she  was  found  alive 
under  a  barn  floor.  The  poor  animal,  which 
weighed  224  pounds  when  missed,  weighed 
only  70  pounds  when  discovered,  having  wast- 
ed 154  pounds.  When  released,  she  could 
not  rise  from  the  ground  ;  but,  after  having 
some  milk,  she  could  walk,  and  has  since  ra- 
pidly improved  ;  in  fact,  she  is  said  to  be  get- 
ting quite  fat  again. — English  Paper. 
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flag  flying  at  her  peak.  There  was  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Helena  a  slave  vessel  con- 
demned, formerly  the  barque  California,  of 
Boston." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Marriage  Relation. — The  celebrated 
Eivlish  writer,  Addison,  has  left  on  record  the 
following  important  sentence: — "Two  per- 
sons who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all 
the  species,  with  design  to  be  each  other's  mu- 
tual comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that 
action  bound  themselves  to  be  good-humoured, 
affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful 
with  respect  to  each  other's  frailties  and  im- 
perfections to  the  end  of  their  lives." 


English  Railroads. — In  England  there  are 
4500  miles  of  railroad  completed  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  6150,000  per  mile,  all  of  it  with  a 
double  track.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish railroads  in  1S48,  wore  $52,000,000  ; 
net  income  or  dividend  4}  per  cent.  The 
average  of  the  express  trains  is  45  miles  per 
hour.  The  speed  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception ;  some  trains  have  been  run  at  the  rate 
of  65  miles,  and  some  more.  The  older  our 
roads  become  the  more  we  will  increase  in 
speed,  for  we  wont  only  good  trucks  to  equal 
England. — Late  Paper- 


A  Sow  hiring  Fivr  Wetks  without  Food. 
— A  farmer  in  Brickendon,  lately  missed  a  fat 


Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  African  Slave  trade 
is  pursued  with  undiminished  avidity,  and  bar- 
barity. In  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a 
schooner  of  100  tons  burthen,  the  condition  of 
the  500  Africans  is  spoken  of  as  indescribable 
for  its  wretchedness.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore professing  Christendom  will  abolish  the 
cruel  and  unjust  custom  of  holding  mankind 
as  slaves — as  merchantable  goods,  liable  to  be 
sold  and  transferred  to  any  country  where 
slavery  exists  1  Every  one  of  them  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  employ  the  means  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  them,  in  getting  away 
from  under  the  lash  and  the  fetter,  to  a  section 
of  country  where  liberty  is  secured ;  and  we 
always  rejoice  in  hearing  of  their  peaceable 
arrival  in  such  a  harbour. 

Besides  Africans,  it  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing that  Indians  are  also  bought  for  slaves  in 
Cuba. 

"  Capture  of  a  Slaver. — Capt.  Pope  of  the 
whaling  barque  Jasper,  which  arrived  at  New 
Bedford  recently,  reports  that  on  the  23d  of 
March,  a  schooner  called  the  Zenobia,  of  Bal- 
timore, arrived  at  St.  Helena,  for  adjudication 
in  the  Admiralty  Court,  she  having  been  cap- 
tured by  H.  B.  M.  sloop  Philomel,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  num- 
bering 550,  of  whom  33  were  females,  the 
vessel  not  being  over  100  tons  burthen.  The 
Zenobia  was  eleven  days  on  her  passage  to 
St.  Helena,  and  lost  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
slaves.  The  poor  creatures  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  nudity,  and  many  of  them  (the  women 
in  particular)  bore  the  brands  of  a  hot  iron 
recently  impressed  on  their  breasts.  The  ves- 
sel was  so  small,  that,  in  its  crowded  state,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move  from  one  end  of 
her  to  the  other. 

"  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
the  Philomel  was  in  pursuit  of  an  American 
brig,  which  had  just  made  for  an  African  port, 
it  was  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
slaves.  A  brig  called  the  Harriet,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  had  been  lately  captured  by 
H.  B.  M.  sloop  Cygnet,  and  brought  to  St. 
Helena  with  upwards  of  800  slaves  on  board. 
This  brig  had  been  sold  at  Ambrez  by  the 
captain,  Thomas  Duling,  to  a  Brazilian,  the 
crew,  eight  in  number,  being  left  on  board  to 
shift  for  themselves;  and  they  were  captured 
by  the  Cygnet,  one  of  the  seamen,  an  Ameri- 
can, being  shot  in  the  shoulder.  The  Harriet, 
at  the  time  of  her  capture,  had  the  American 


"  Svrf  Boats. — The  surf  boats  and  build- 
ings provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  the 
last  Congress,  for  the  relief  of  vessels  wrecked 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  have  been  completed 
and  are  now  in  place  for  use.  The  Bridgeton 
Chronicle  notices  a  large  surf  boat  which  has 
been  in  charge  of  Richard  Holmes,  Esq.,  as 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Insurance  Companies,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  lives  and  several  valu- 
able cargoes.  In  one  instance,  that  boat  alone 
carried  ashore  a  cargo  w.orth  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  saved  some 
sixty  passengers  from  a  watery  grave." 

How  much  better  to  save  life  than  to  des- 
troy it  !  Were  governments  engaged  wholly 
in  legislating  for  the  real  benefit  of  mankind, 
what  a  change  in  the  happiness  of  the  world 
would  be  effected.  Whatever  may  be  the 
principles  of  men,  works  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence always  draw  approbation,  and  a  decided 
preference  to  those  of  destruction.  Does  it  not 
prove  that  where  men  will  unhesitatingly  give 
their  approbation  to  good  works,  while  they 
deplore  those  which  injure  mankind,  that  war 
is  totally  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  and  will 
of  the  Saviour  of  all  men? 

Those  life-boats,  in  the  hands  of  humane 
persons,  must  put  a  check  to  the  robberies  and 
the  destruction  of  life,  which  have  often  occur- 
red on  some  parts  of  our  coast. 
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James  Crew,  $2,  to  No.  11,  vol.  23,  and  for  David 
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WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1849,  of  typhus 
fever,  at  his  residence,  Pine  Plains,  Stale  of  New  York, 
John  T.  Hoag,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member 
of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt 
by  his  bereaved  wife  and  family,  and  he  is  much  la- 
mented by  his  relatives  and  Iriends.  Early  in  his 
sickness  he  was  tried  with  poverty  of  spirit,  and  a 
sense  of  desertion,  but  near  hisflose  was  favoured 
with  a  precious  evidence  that  his  near  Redeemer  had 
prepared  for  him  a  mansion  of  rest,  saying,  "  Darkness 
I'  is  passed  away,  and  light  has  sprung  up;  and  the 
door  of  mercy  seems  open." 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  at  his  residence 

near  Woodbury,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Da- 
vid  Mickle,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  inst,  at  his  residence  near  Frank. 

ford,  Nicholas  Waln,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
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LONDON  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  Adjournments  f  rom  the  23d 
of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  1st  of  the  Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  1849;  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — Through  the  grnce  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have,  in  this  our  annual 
assembly,  been  favoured,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  sense  of  his  holv  presence,  whilst  trans- 
acting the  weighly  affairs  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged.  In  the  reverent  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  his  unmerited  mercy,  we  salule 
you,  our  dear  absent  Friends,  and  bid  you  also 
be  of  good  cheer  and  put  your  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  language  of  the  Most  High  through 
his  prophet  of  old,  "  They  shall  not  be  asham- 
ed that  wait  for  me."  (Isaiah  xlix.  28.)  It 
is  cause  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  that,  as  a 
religious  Society,  we  have  been  led  to  a  prac- 
tical appreciation  of  the  blessedness  of  a  lowly, 
reverent  waiting  upon  God,  and  to  a  belief  in 
the  immediate  teaching  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  ground  of  our  testimony  to  the  na- 
ture of  spiritual  worship,  and  to  the  source 
and  authority  of  Gospel  ministry.  May  we 
all  be  true  to  our  profession  ;  may  each,  in  a 
concern  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul  and  for 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  seek  to  draw  nigh 
unto  God  in  spirit;  reverently  to  feel  after 
Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  To 
those  who  unite  together  to  worship  God  after 
this  sort,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  help  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  He  graciously  condescends  to 
make  -Himself  known  for  their  refreshment 
and  -strength,  however  small  may  be  their 
numbers.  Were  these  high  privileges  ade- 
quately appreciated,  the  attendance  of  all  our 
religious  meetings  would  be  felt  by  us  not  only 
as  a  duty,  but  often  even  as  a  delight  :  and 
whilst  highly  estimating  the  blessing  of  a  liv- 
ing Gospel  ministry,  where  the  Lord  may  be 
pleased  to  confer  this  gift,  we  should  not  be 


dependent  upon  it,  nor  unduly  discouraged 
where  it  may  not  be  found. 

We  believe  that  many  seeking  minds  among 
the  different  denominaiions  of  Christians,  whose 
eyes  have  been  partially  opened  to  the  i'b'-rup- 
tions  in  the  professing  Church  of  Christ,  and 
who  have  been  led  to  desire  their  removal,  are 
still  but  very  imperfectly  alive  to  the  truth,  that 
human  intervention  is  not  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  Under  the  idea  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  assemble  for  this  purpose  without  a 
preacher,  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  ever 
present  Head  and  all-sufficient  Helper  of  his 
own  church,  is  not  fully  recognized,  the  indi- 
vidual part  which  appertains  to  each  living 
member  is  but  imperfectly  felt,  and  the  blessed 
Apostolical  doctrine  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,  (1 
Cor.  xii.  7—11,)  and  the  consequent  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  to  the  different  members  of  the 
body  for  the  edifying  of  the  whole  in  love,  are 
to  a  large  extent  virtually  lost  sight  of  or  de- 
nied. How  important,  then,  is  it  that  the  tes- 
timony which  the  Lord  has  given  us  to  bear 
in  reference  to  these  things,  should  be  consist- 
ently maintained  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Gospel  ;  that  others,  beholding  their  practical 
excellence,  may  be  theieby  brought  to  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  Truth. 

It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  labours  of  those  who  were  raised  up 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  rendered  instru- 
mental to  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity 
in  the  gathering  of  our  religious  Society,  that 
they  sought  to  bring  their  hearers  off  from  all 
dependence  upon  man.  They  bore  testimony 
to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  as 
their  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  He  was  their 
refuge,  their  hope,  their  only  dependence  ;  and 
in  his  love  they  sought  to  bring  others  to  a 
holy  settlement  upon  Him,  the  one  true  foun- 
dation, and  to  leave  them  there.  Building  on 
this  foundation,  their  work  stood  ;  and  it  was 
a  work  which  the  Lord  owned  in  the  large  dif- 
fusion of  the  Truth  in  doctrine  and  practice 
through  their  means  in  the  earth.  They  had 
no  new  truths  to  deliver,  but  it  was  their  hon- 
est concern  to  bring  men  to  the  fulness  of  the 
truths  declared  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
and  to  the  living  experience  of  them.  We  be- 
lieve these  truths  and  this  experience  to  be  the 
unchangeable  heritage  of  the  Lord's  people  to 
the  end  of  time. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  heart  truly 
converted  to  God,  and  thereby  to  have  a  part 
in  that  covenant  of  light,  life,  and  love  which 
He  hath  made  with  his  people  through  Him 
who  died  for  them.  But  after  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  grace  has  been  known,  many 
are  the  conflicts  of  the  Christian's  warfare — a 
warfare  in  which  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh." 


(Gal.  v.  17.)  Yet  to  those  who,  putting  their 
trust  in  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  give  not 
up  the  conflict,  He  imparts  a  faith  and  a 
strength  whereby  they  are  led  on  from  victory 
to  victory  ;  and  He  at  times  cheers  them  with 
the  hope  of  the  crown  which  will  never  fade 
away.  O!  that  we  had  every  one  of  us  main- 
tained this  warfare,  that  we  had  never  grown 
cold  in  our  love  to  Christ;  that  the  earthly 
mind  and  the  worldly  mind  had  never  found 
place  within  us  and  amongst  us.  How  abun- 
dant might  then  have  been  the  fruit  upon  our 
branches,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name! 
It  may  be  that  there  are  those  who,  after  having 
known  the  Lord  and  the  preciousness  of  his 
Truth,  have  been  suffering  year  to  pass  away 
afier  year,  in  which,  through  unwatchfulness, 
or  the  love  of  other  things,  they  have  to  a 
great  degree  ceased  bearing  fruit.  Awful  is 
the  thought  of  opportunities  of  usefulness  un- 
improved, of  the  seasons  in  which  the  great 
and  good  Husbandman  may  have  been  seek- 
ing fruit  and  finding  none;  but  such  is  the 
sense  that  we  have  of  the  tenderness  of  our 
Saviour's  love,  and  of  his  gracious  intercession 
with  the  Father,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
even  for  such  there  is  hope.  It  is  true  they 
cannot  recover  the  strength  of  their  days  to 
devote  them  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
He  is  able  and  willing  to  revive  his  work  in 
the  midst  of  the  years;  if  they  return  unto 
Him,  He  will  return  unto  them,  and  not  only 
brighten  their  evening,  but  cause  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age. 

That  which  quickens  and  keeps  the  soul 
alive  unlo  God,  and  by  which  we  are  made 
fruitful  to  his  praise,  must  come  from  Him. 
We  thankfully  acknowledge  that  from  age  to 
age  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  his  peo- 
ple, even  that  the  Father  would  send  them  an- 
other Comforter,  who  should  abide  with  them 
forever.  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
is  come,"  said  Christ,  "  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth."  (John  xvi.  13.)  The  Holy  Spirit 
controls  and  purifies  the  affections  ;  those  in 
whom  it  is  suffered  to  work,  hate  evil :  and 
through  its  sanctifying  power  man  is  fitted,  in 
infinite  condescension,  to  become  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.    (2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  in  apos- 
tolic times,  as  a  spiritual  house  composed  of 
lively  stones,  (1  Peter,  ii.  5,)  a  temple  in  which 
the  Lord  reveals  his  power  and  glory.  The 
lively  stones  are  they  who  are  brought  nigh 
unto  God  by  faith  in  his  dear  Son,  and  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fashioned  and 
made  meet  to  occupy  their  appointed  place  in 
that  building  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation 
and  the  chief  corner-stone.  As  they  abide  in 
Him,  whatever  be  their  circumstances,  what- 
ever the  infirmities  of  their  nature,  whether 
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their  talents  or  endowments  be  small  or  large, 
they  all  have  their  part  in  the  building;  and 
He  who  appoints  them  their  place  will  give 
them  their  capacity  for  usefulness  in  his  church. 
Earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  desire  that  all  our 
dear  Friends,  and  those  especially  to  whom 
the  present  may  be  a  day  of  much  discourage- 
ment, in  the  consideration  of  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, and  of  their  many  outward  disadvan- 
tages, may,  in  simple  dependance  upon  the 
help  of  their  Lord,  come  forward  and  take 
their  right  place  in  his  house  and  family. 

We  have  often  had  to  remind  our  Friends 
of  the  duties  of  plainness  and  moderation  in 
reference  to  dress.  Without  any  diminution 
of  interest  on  this  point,  we  feel  it  right  at  the 
present  time  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
those  duties  with  relation  to  the  furniture  of 
our  houses  and  our  general  manner  of  living. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  a  degree  of  display, 
of  luxury,  and  of  self-indulgence,  has  crept  in 
amongst  us,  tending  not  only  to  gratify  the 
vain  mind,  but  more  or  less  to  benumb  the  spi- 
ritual faculties  :  and  the  effect  is  often  not  less 
injurious  upon  the  children  of  those  who,  in 
these  particulars,  are  departing  from  our  testi- 
monies. We  fear  also  that  some,  who  are  in 
moderate  or  even  in  limited  circumstances, 
being  led  away  by  a  desire  to  imitate  those 
whose  means  are  more  ample,  have  been  in- 
duced to  set  out  in  life  on  a  scale  of  expendi- 
ture unsuited  to  their  income,  and  have  thereby 
been  led  into  a  course  which  has  ended  in 
ruin  ;  and  where  this  may  not  have  been  the 
result,  their  time,  their  strength,  and  their  hearts 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  to  meet  such 
expenditure,  been  absorbed  by  the  pursuits  of 
business  to  a  degree  detrimental  to  their  reli- 
gious growth,  and  to  their  usefulness  in  the 
church.  We  feel  at  the  same  time  a  concern 
that,  whilst  restrained  from  a  vain,  a  self-in- 
dulgent, or  an  imprudent  expenditure  on  them- 
selves and  their  families,  our  dear  Friends  may 
be  preserved  from  parsimony,  and  the  snare 
of  accumulating  property,  to  their  own  and 
their  children's  hurl.  Rather  let  them  regard 
the  larger  means  which  the  self-restraint  we 
have  recommended  would  leave  at  their  dis- 
posal, as  adding  to  their  stewardship  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
for  the  good  of  their  neighbour. 

Our  several  Quarterly  and  other  meetings 
have  in  usual  course  forwarded  to  us  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members,  in  support  of 
our  testimony  against  ecclesiastical  demands. 
The  amount  thus  reported  including  the  costs 
and  charges  of  distraint,  is  upwards  of  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds.  We  feel  the  value  of  this 
our  ancient  testimony  to  the  frecness  of  Gos- 
pel ministry,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
in  his  church  ;  and  we  afresh  desire  that  all 
our  dear  Friends  may  be  concerned  to  uphold 
it  in  integrity,  consistency,  und  faithfulness, 
yet  with  all  Christian  meekness. 

Epifttlea  have  been  received  and  read  from 
our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  those  of  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  in  North  America 
These  written  testimonials  of  love  continue  to 
be  very  acceptable  to  us.  The  correspondence 
has,  we  believe,  l>een  maintained  with  great 
uniformity,  from  an  early  period  in  the  history 


of  our  religious  Society.  We  gratefully  feel 
that  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  renewings  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  interest :  hence  we 
prize  this  epistolary  intercourse,  and  desire  that 
as  between  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  it  may 
ever  be  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the 
love  of  Christ. 

The  subjects  of  the  Slave-trade  and  Slavery 
have,  with  much  religious  weight,  formed  a 
part  of  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting,  during 
which  the  testimony  of  our  Society  in  regard 
to  them  has  been  afresh  set  forth.  It  is  our 
prayer,  that  it  may  please  the  Lord,  who  alone 
can  do  it,  effectually  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all 
involved  in  these  abominations,  bringing  them 
into  fear  before  Him,  and  causing  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  lo  be  broken,  and  righteousness  to  flow 
down  as  a  mighty  stream.  (Amos  v.  24.) 
May  it  consist  with  his  will  to  hasten  this 
day  ! 

Agitations,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
wars  and  revolutions,  distress  of  nations  and 
perplexity,  mark  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
Beloved  brethren,  let  not  these  things  move  us  ; 
let  us  rather  receive  them  as  a  renewed  call  to 
steadfastness  in  the  Lord,  and  faithfulness  to  our 
Christian  principles.  If  we  are  Christ's,  our 
inheritance  is  in  that  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved.  If  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge, 
we  need  not  fear.  "  The  Lord  sitteth  upon 
the  flood  ;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  forever. 
The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people  ; 
the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace." 
(Psalm  xlvi.    Psalm  xxix.  10.) 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

John  Pounds— Sit criff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Aberdeen. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  hith- 
erto attended  their  efforts,  the  zealous  and  un- 
tiring founders  of  these  schools — finding  that 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions  there  was 
still  much  required  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  mendicity,  chiefly 
among  a  still  lower  grade  of  children  than 
those  who  attended  the  above  two  schools — 
boldly  planned  an  admirable  scheme  to  rid 
Aberdeen  of  Beggars.  The  local  Police  Act 
for  the  City  of  Aberdeen  grants  power  to  the 
authorities  to  prevent  begging  in  the  streets. 
Hitherto,  this  enactment  had  never  been  car- 
ried into  operation,  no  method  having  been  de- 
vised to  enable  the  beggar  to  maintain  himself. 
Now,  however,  that  private  charity  stepped 
forward  to  supply  that  which  was  lacking  in 
the  law,  and  undertook  to  furnish  food  to  those 
children  who  were  compelled  lo  beg  their  daily 
bread, — it  was  proposed,  by  means  of  this  new 
school,  to  put  an  end  to  juvenile  mendicity,  by 
at  once  laying  hold  of  the  offenders  under  the 
Police  Act,  and  providing  them  with  food  and 
instruction  in  an  Industrial  School.  The  Po- 
lice authorities  entered  into  the  scheme,  and 
agreed  lo  pay  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  for 
a  time  until  tl»e  experiment  should  be  fairly 
tried.  The  Managers  of  the  Soup  Kilohen 
gave  the  use  of  their  premises  gratis  ;  and  the 
Committee  commenced  operations  with  the  tri- 


fling  sum  of  £4  of  money  collected.  Instruc-| 
tions  were  given  to  the  Police,  on  the  19th 
May,  1845,  to  convey  every  child  found  beg-  i 
ging  to  the  soup-kitchen — and  in  the  course  of  I 
the  day,  seventy-Jive  children,  boys  and  girls, 
were  laid  hold  of,  only  four  of  whom  covld  l 
read.    The  scene  which  ensued — to  use  the  ( 
language  of  the  Committee  in  their  Report —  l 
was   indescribable.    Confusion   and  uproar, 
quarrelling  and  righting,  language  of  the  most 
hateful  description,  and  the  most  determined 
rebellion  against  everything  like  order  and  re-  \ 
gularity,  gave  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
undertaking  of  taming  them  the  hardest  day's 
work  they  had  ever  encountered  in  their  lives. 
Still,  they  so  far  prevailed,  that,  by  evening, 
their  authority  was  comparatively  established. 
When  dismissed,  the  children  were  invited  to 
return  next  day — informed  that,  of  course,, 
they  could  do  so  or  not  as  they  pleased — if 
they  returned  they  should  be  fed  and  instruct- 
ed, but  whether  they  came  or  not,  begging 
would  not  be  tolerated.    Next  day  the  greater 
part  returned.    The  Managers  felt  that  they 
had  triumphed,  and  that  a  great  field  of  moral 
usefulness  was  now  secured  to  them.    The  ! 
class  of  children  who  were  brought  to  this 
school  was  far  below  the  condition  of  those 
who  attended  the  other  two  Industrial  Schools 
— wretched  and  destitute  as  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  when  the  Schools  were  first  opened.  Ini 
the  course  of  the  first  year,  159  children  were 
admitted,  18  of  whom  were  dismissed  as  im- 
proper objects  of  charity,  26  got  employment, 
34  deserted  or  were  removed  by  their  parents, 
7  got  into  other  institutions,  and  74  remained 
on  the  roll.    Of  these  74 — 43  boys  and  31 
girls  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age — 2  ' 
only  could  read  at  admission,  and  8  only  knew 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  47  were  fa- 
therless, 5  motherless,  and  2  were  orphans. , 
The  school  went  on  prosperously,  and  soon  i 
excited  public  interest.    Funds  flowed  in  ;  and 
what  is  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the: 
whole,  the  working-classes  took  a  lively  inter-  ■ 
est  in  it ;  and  while  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
of  Aberdeen  contributed  during  the  year  £150  I 
for  its  support,  the  working-men  collected  and 
handed  over  to  the  Committee  no  less  than 
£250.    According  to  the  last  Report  (1848), , 
there  are  now  129  children  on  the  roll — 71 
boys  and  58  girls — and,  out  of  69  children 
admitted  during  the  last  year,  only  1  could 
read  well,  5  could  read  a  little,  and  8  knew 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    The  average  daily 
attendance  is  upwards  of  90  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  45  of  those  now  on  the  roll 
were  received  during  the  first  year  of  the 
school's  existence.    The  average  cost  of  each 
child  is  £4  8s.  per  annum — less  than  3d.  each 
per  diem.    And  the  Committee  slate,  that  it 
affords  them  no  little  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report,  "  that  the  children  who  have  already 
left  to  learn  trades  or  enter  on  domestic  ser- 
vice, have  generally  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion ;  while  the  demand  for  others  as  they 
reach  a  given  standard  of  attainment,  continues 
to  exceed  the  means  of  supply." 

The  connexion  which  most  of  the  Managers 
of  these  Industrial  Schools  had  with  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  of  the  city,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  another  institution,  called  the  Child's  Asy- 
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lum,  which  was  opened  on  the  4th  December, 
1846.  The  Child's  Asylum  Committee  is 
composed  of  three  members  from  each  of  the 
following  public  bodies  in  Aberdeen,  viz.,  the 
Town  Council,  Police  Board,  Parochial  Board 
of  St.  Nicholas,  House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  School 
of  Industry,  Juvenile  School  of  Industry,  and 
three  elected  by  the  preceding,  consisting  of 
two  City  Missionaries,  and  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Aberdeen  Prisons.  The  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  all  begging 
and  delinquent  children  brought  up  by  the  po- 
lice, and  to  hear  applications  from  parties  for 
the  admission  of  destitute  children  into  the 
Schools  of  Industry.  This  Committee  is  in- 
vested with  the  sole  power  of  sending  children 
to  the  Boys'  School,  and  to  the.  Juvenile  School 
of  Industry  ;  and  these  schools  receive  every 
child  recommended  to  them  by  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  will  not  recommend  any  chil- 
dren to  the  Industrial  Schools,  unless,  afier 
strict  inquiry,  the  parents  are  found  to  be  un- 
able to  make  due  provision  for  their  families. 
The  liberal  constitution  of  the  Committee  af- 
fords peculiar  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  parents.  During  the  first 
year,  56  boys  and  39  girls  were  brought  under 
the  Committee's  consideration,  of  whom  34 
had  committed  petty  thefts,  and  36  had  been 
found  begging.  Of  these — 27  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Schools  of  Industry,  25  deliver- 
ed to  parents,  6  redelivered  to  the  police,  and 
the  rest  admonished  and  dismissed.  During 
the  last  year,  30  boys  and  16  girls  were 
brought  in  by  the  police,  of  whom  8  were  ac- 
cused of  petty  thefts,  28  of  begging,  and  10  of 
sinking  on  the  streets.  Of  these — 10  were 
remitted  to  the  Boys'  School,  7  to  the  Juvenile 
School,  1  recommended  to  the  Girls'  School, 
3  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  3  redelivered  to  the 
police,  and  22  delivered  to  their  parents.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  application  was  made  to 
the  Committee  on  behalf  of  149  children — 92 
boys  and  57  girls — of  whom  63  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Boys'  School,  55  to  the  Juvenile 
School,  4  to  the  Female  Schools  of  Industry, 
2  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  6  referred  to  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Poor,  and  19  refused  as  im- 
proper. During  the  year,  therefore,  ending 
December,  1848,  the  date  of  the  last  Report, 
the  cases  of  195  children  were  investigated  by 
the  Committee,  and  140  children  were  recom- 
mended to  the  different  Schools  of  Industry. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  number  of 
children  brought  up  by  the  police  during  the 
last  year  was  about  one-half  less  than  during 
the  former  year,  and  that  8  children  only 
were  accused  of  theft,  while,  in  the  former 
year,  there  were  34  accused  of  the  same 
crime. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letters  from  Cuba. 
W.  C.  Bryant,  the  poet,  in  search  of  health, 
or  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  little  relaxation 
from  his  arduous  duties  as  editor  of  the  "  New 
York  Evening  Post,"  has  paid  a  visit  to  Cuba. 
From  this  island  he  has  written  a  series  of  in- 
teresting letters,  descriptive  of  the  scenes  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.    As  they  set 


forth  manners  and  customs  different  from  our 
own,  and  describe  natural  scenery  and  agri- 
cultural productions,  totally  unlike  those  our 
readers  are  accustomed  to,  we  have  concluded 
to  make  copious  selections  from  them  for  "  The 
Friend." 

Havana,  April  1,  1849. 

I  find  that  it  requires  a  greater  effort  of  re- 
solution to  sit  down  to  the  writing  of  a  long 
letter  in  this  soft  climate,  than  in  the  country 
I  have  left.  I  feel  a  temptation  to  sit  idly,  and 
let  the  grateful  wind  from  the  sea,  coming  in 
at  the  broad  windows,  flow  around  me,  or  read 
or  talk  as  I  happen  to  have  a  book  or  a  com- 
panion. That  there  is  something  in  a  tropical 
climate  which  indisposes  one  to  vigorous  exer- 
tion I  can  well  believe,  from  what  I  experience 
in  myself,  and  what  I  see  around  me.  The 
ladies  do  not  seem  to  take  the  least  exercise, 
except  an  occasional  drive  on  the  Paseo,  or 
public  park  ;  they  never  walk  out,  and  when 
they  go  shopping,  which  is  no  less  the  voca- 
tion of  their  sex  here  than  in  other  civilized 
countries,  they  never  descend  from  their  volan- 
tes,  but  the  goods  are  brought  out  by  the  obse- 
quious shopkeeper,  and  the  lady  makes  her 
choice  and  discusses  the  price  as  she  sits  in 
her  carriage. 

Yet  the  women  of  Cuba  show  no  tokens  of 
delicate  health.  Freshness  of  colour  does  not 
belong  to  a  latitude  so  near  the  equator,  but 
they  have  plump  figures,  placid  unwrinkled 
countenances,  a  well  developed  bust,  and  eyes, 
the  brilliant  languor  of  which  is  not  the  lan- 
guor of  illness.  The  girls,  as  well  as  the 
young  men,  have  rather  narrow  shoulders,  but 
as  they  advance  in  life,  the  chest,  in  the  women 
particularly,  seems  to  expand  from  year  to 
year,  till  it  attains  an  amplitude  by  no  means 
common  in  our  country.  1  fully  believe  that 
this  effect,  and  their  general  health,  in  spite  of 
the  inaction  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  is 
owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  through 
their  apartments  ;  for  in  Cuba  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men  may  be  said  to  live  in  the 
open  air.  They  know  nothing  of  close  rooms 
in  all  the  island,  and  nothing  of  foul  air,  and 
to  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  the  friendly 
effect  of  its  climate  upon  invalids  from  the 
north  is  to  be  ascribed.  Their  ceilings  are 
extremely  lofty,  and  the  wide  windows,  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  room  to  the  floor,  and 
guarded  by  long,  perpendicular  bars  of  iron, 
are  without  glass,  and  when  closed  are  gener- 
ally only  closed  by  blinds,  which,  while  they 
break  the  force  of  the  wind  when  it  is  too 
strong,  do  not  exclude  the  air.  Since  I  have 
been  on  the  island,  I  may  be  said  to  have 
breakfasted  and  dined  and  supped  and  slept 
in  the  open  air,  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
never  in  repose,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the 
morning  after  sunrise.  At  other  times  a 
breeze  is  always  stirring,  in  the  day  time 
bringing  in  the  air  from  the  ocean,  and  at  night 
drawing  it  out  again  to  the  sea. 

Jn  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  towns 
in  Cuba,  I  have  been  entertained  by  the 
glimpses  I  had,  through  the  ample  windows,  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  parlours.  Some- 
times a  curtain  hanging  before  them  allowed 


me  only  a  sight  of  the  small  hands  which 
clasped  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  the  dusky 
faces  and  dark  eyes  peeping  into  the  street 
and  scanning  the  passers  by.  At  other  times, 
the  whole  room  was  seen,  with  its  furniture, 
and  its  female  forms  sitting  in  languid  postures, 
courting  the  breeze  as  it  enters  from  without. 
In  the  evening,  as  I  passed  along  the  narrow 
sidewalk  of  the  narrow  streets,  I  have  been 
startled  at  finding  myself  almost  in  the  midst 
of  a  merry  party  gaihered  about  the  window 
of  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  and  chattering 
the  soft  Spanish  of  the  island  in  voices  that 
sounded  strangely  near  to  me.  I  have  spoken 
of  their  languid  postures  ;  they  love  to  recline 
on  sofus  ;  their  houses  are  filled  with  rocking- 
chairs  imported  from  the  United  States' ;  they 
are  fond  of  sitting  in  chairs  tilted  against  the 
wall,  as  we  sometimes  do  at  home.  Indeed, 
they  go  beyond  us  in  this  respect;  for  in  Cuba 
they  have  invented  a  kind  of  chair  which,  by 
lowering  the  back  and  raising  the  knees,  places 
the  sitter  precisely  in  the  posture  he  would 
take  if  he  sat  in  a  chair  leaning  backwards 
against  a  wall.  It  is  a  luxurious  altitude,  I 
must  own,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite with  lazy  people,  for  it  relieves  one  of 
all  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  body  upright. 

It  is  the  women  who  form  the  large  majori- 
ty of  the  worshippers  in  the  churches.  I  landed 
here  in  passion  week,  and  the  next  day  was  Holy 
Thursday,  when  not  a  vehicle  on  wheels  of 
any  sort  was  allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
and  the  ladies,  contrary  to  their  custom  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
churches  on  foot.  Negro  servants  of  both 
sexes  were  seen  passing  to  and  fro,  carrying 
mats  on  which  their  mistresses  were  to  kneel 
in  the  morning  services.  All  the  white  female 
population,  young  and  old,  were  dressed  in 
black,  with  black  lace  veils.  In  the  afternoon, 
three  wooden  or  waxen  images,  of  the  size  of 
life,  representing  Christ  in  the  different  stages 
of  his  passion,  were  placed  in  the  spacious 
Church  of  St.  Catherine,  which  was  so  throng- 
ed that  I  found  it  difficult  to  enter.  Near  the 
door  was  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  his  cross,  and  the  worshippers 
were  kneeling  to  kiss  his  feet.  Aged  negro 
men  and  women,  half  naked  negro  children, 
ladies  richly  attired,  little  girls  in  Parisian 
dresses,  with  lustrous  black  eyes  and  a  profu- 
sion of  ringlets,  cast  themselves  down  before 
the  image,  and  pressed  their  lips  to  its  feet  in 
a  passion  of  devotion.  Mothers  led  up  their 
little  ones,  and  showed  them  how  to  perform 
this  act  of  devotion.  I  saw  matrons  and  young 
women  rise  from  it  with  their  eyes  red  with 
tears. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Good  Friday, 
about  twilight,  a  long  procession  came  trailing 
slowly  through  the  streets  under  my  window, 
bearing  an  image  of  the  dead  Christ,  lying 
upon  a  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  body  of  soldiery,  holding  their  muskets  re- 
versed, and  a  band  playing  plaintive  tunes; 
the  crowd  uncovered  their  heads  as  it  passed. 
On  Saturday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  so- 
lemnities of  holy  week  were  over;  the  bells 
rang  a  merry  peal  ;  hundreds  of  volantes  and 
drays,  which  had  been  ready  harnessed,  rush- 
ed into  the  streets  ;  the  city  became  suddenly 
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noisy  with  the  rattle  of  wheels  and  the  I  ramp 
of  horses;  the  shops,  which  had  been  shut  for 
the  last  two  days,  were  opened,  and  the  ladies, 
in  white  or  light-coloured  muslins,  were  pro- 
ceeding  in  their  volantes  to  purchase  at  the 
shops  their  costumes  for  the  Easter  festivities. 

I  passed  the  evening  on  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  a  public  square  in  front  of  the  govern- 
or's house,  planted  with  palms  and  other  trees, 
paved  with  broad  flags,  and  bordered  with  a 
row  of  benches.  It  was  crowded  with  people 
in  their  best  dresses,  the  ladies  mostly  in  white, 
and  without  bonnets,  for  the  bonnet  in  this 
country  is  only  worn  while  travelling.  Chairs 
had  been  placed  for  them  in  a  double  row 
around  the  edge  of  the  square,  and  a  row  of 
volantes  surrounded  the  square,  in  each  of 
which  sat  two  or  more  ladies,  the  ample  folds 
of  their  muslin  dresses  flowing  out  on  each 
side  over  the  steps  of  the  carriage. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  so  bright 
that  one  might  almost  see  to  read,  and  the 
temperature  the  finest  I  can  conceive,  a  gentle 
breeze  rustling  among  the  palms  overhead.  I 
was  suprised  at  seeing  around  me  so  many 
fair  brows  and  snowy  necks.  It  is  the  moon- 
light, said  1  to  myself,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  white  dresses,  for  the  complexions  of 
these  ladies  seem  to  differ  several  shades  from 
those  which  I  saw  yesterday  at  the  churches. 
A  female  acquaintance  has  since  given  me  an- 
other solution  of  the  matter. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  "  because  during  the  cere- 
monies of  holy  week  they  take  ofF  the  casca- 
villa  from  their  faces,  and  appear  in  their 
natural  complexions." 

I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  cascarUla 
which  I  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  be- 
fore. 

"  It  is  the  favourite  cosmetic  of  the  island, 
and  is  made  of  egg-shells  finely  pulverized. 
They  often  fairly  plaster  their  faces  with  it. 
I  have  seen  a  dark-skinned  lady  as  white  al- 
most as  marble  at  a  ball.  They  will  some- 
times, at  a  morning  call  or  an  evening  parly, 
withdraw  to  repair  the  cascarilla  on  their 
faces." 

I  do  not  vouch  for  this  tale,  but  tell  it  "  as 
it  was  told  me."  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
the  moonlight  which  had  produced  this  trans- 
formation, though  I  had  noticed  something  of 
the  same  improvement  of  complexion  just  be- 
fore sunset,  on  the  Paseo  Isabel,  a  public  park 
without  the  city  walls,  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  where,  every  afternoon,  the  gentry  of 
Havana  drive  backwards  and  forwards  in  their 
volantes,  with  each  a  gliitcring  harness,  and  a 
liveried  negro  bestriding,  in  large  jack  boots, 
ihe  single  horse  which  draws  the  vehicle. 

I  had  also  the  same  afternoon  visited  the  re- 
ceptacle into  which  the  populationof  thecityare 
swept  when  the  game  of  life  is  played  out — 
the  Campo  Santo,  as  it  is  called,  or  public 
cemetery  of  Havana.  Going  out  of  the  city 
nt  the  gate  nearest  the  sea,  I  passed  through  a 
street  of  ihe  wrelehedest  houses  1  had  seen  ; 
the  ocean  was  roaring  at  my  right  on  the  coral 
rocks  which  form  the  coast.  The  dingy  habi- 
tations were  soon  left  behind,  and  I  saw  ihe 
wavrs,  pushed  forward  by  a  fresh  wind,  fling- 
ing their  spray  almost  into  the  road;  I  next 
entered  a  short  uvenue  of  trees,  and  in  a  few 


minutes  the  volante  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery.  In  a  little  enclosure  before  the  en- 
trance, a  few  starveling  flowers  of  Europe 
were  cultivated,  but  the  wild  plants  of  the 
country  flourished  luxuriantly  on  the  rich  soil 
within.  A  thick  wall  surrounded  the  ceme- 
tery, in  which  were  rows  of  openings  for  cof- 
fins, one  above  the  other,  where  the  more  opu- 
lent of  the  dead  were  entombed.  The  coffin 
is  thrust  in  endwise,  and  the  opening  closed 
with  a  marble  slab  bearing  an  inscription. 

Most  of  these  niches  were  already  occupied, 
but  in  the  earth  below,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  die  at  Havana  are  buried  without 
a  monument  or  a  grave  which  they  are  allow- 
ed to  hold  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for 
their  bodies  to  be  consumed  in  the  quicklime 
which  is  thrown  upon  them.  Every  day  fresh 
trenches  are  dug,  in  which  their  bodies  are 
thrown,  generally  without  coffins.  Two  of 
these,  one  near  each  wall  of  the  cemetery,  were 
waiting  for  the  funerals.  1  saw  where  the 
spade  had  divided  the  bones  of  those  who  were 
buried  there  last,  and  thrown  up  the  broken 
fragments,  mingled  with  masses  of  lime,  locks 
of  hair,  and  bits  of  clothing.  Without  the  walls 
was  a  receptacle  in  which  the  skulls  and  other 
large  bones,  dark  with  the  mould  of  the  grave, 
were  heaped. 

Two  or  three  persons  were  walking  about 
the  cemetery  when  we  first  entered,  but  it  was 
now  at  length  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  the  funerals 
began  to  arrive.  They  brought  in  first  a  rude 
black  coffin,  broadest  at  the  extremity  which 
contained  the  head,  and,  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  trenches,  hurriedly  produced  a 
hammer  and  nails  to  fasten  the  lid  before  let- 
ting  it  down,  when  it  was  found  that  the  box 
was  too  shallow  at  the  narrower  extremity. 
The  lid  was  removed  for  a  moment  and  show- 
ed  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  threadbare 
black  coat,  white  pantaloons  and  boots.  The 
negroes  who  bore  it,  beat  out  the  bottom  with 
the  hammer  so  as  to  allow  the  lid  to  be  fasten- 
ed over  the  feet.  It  was  then  nailed  down 
firmly  with  coarse  nails,  the  coffin  was  swung 
into  the  trench,  and  the  earth  shovelled  upon 
it.  A  middle-aged  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
some  relative  of  the  dead,  led  up  a  little  boy 
close  to  the  grave  and  watched  the  process  of 
filling  it.  They  spoke  to  each  other  and 
smiled,  stood  till  the  pit  was  filled  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  bearers  had  departed,  and  then 
retired  in  their  turn.  This  was  one  of  the 
more  respectable  class  of  funerals.  Commonly, 
the  dead  are  piled,  without  coflins,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  trenches. 

The  funerals  now  multiplied  ;  the  corpse  of 
a  little  child  was  brought  in,  uncoffined  ;  and 
another,  a  young  man,  was  borne  towards  one 
of  the  niches  in  the  wall.  I  heard  loud  voices, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  cemetery,  and  which,  I  thought  at  first, 
might  be  the  recitation  of  a  funeral  service; 
but  no  funeral  service  is  said  at  these  graves  ; 
and,  after  a  time,  I  perceived  that  ihey  came 
from  the  windows  oJ"  a  long  building  which 
overlooked  one  side  of  the  burial-ground.  It 
was  a  mad-house.  The  inmates,  exasperated 
at  the  spectacle  before  them,  were  gesticula- 
ting from  the  windows — the  women  screaming 
and  the  men  shouting — but  no  attention  was 


paid  to  their  uproar.  A  lady,  however,  a 
stranger  to  the  island,  who  visited  the  Campo 
Santo  that  afternoon,  was  so  aflected  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  place,  that  she  was 
borne  out  weeping  and  almost  in  convulsions. 
As  we  left  the  place,  we  found  a  crowd  of  voU 
unteers  about  the  gale ;  a  pompous  bier,  with 
rich  black  hangings,  drew  up;  a  little  beyond, 
we  met  one  of  another  kind — a  long  box,  with 
glass  sides  and  ends,  in  which  lay  the  corpse 
of  a  woman,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  black 
veil  thrown  over  the  face. 

VV.  C.  B. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson  did  not  live  to  advanc- 
ed age.  Joseph  Oxley,  of  Norwich,  England, 
about  the  1st  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1766,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Scotland,  was  at 
Cockermouth.  He  says,  "Jonathan  Wilkin- 
son's wife  being  very  ill  and  confined  to  her 
chamber,  we  had  a  sitting  by  her  bedside,  and 
though  my  mind  was  much  cast  down,  yet 
was  comforted  with  this  opportunity  :  Hannah 
Harris  was  also  with  us.  These  two  good 
women  found  themselves  concerned  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  America,  in  which 
undertaking  they  were  most  affectionately 
united,  and  preserved  in  the  sweet,  heavenly, 
precious  fellowship,  in  which  they  became  true 
yoke-fellows  and  companions.  I  heard  much 
in  commendation  of  them,  and  of  their  labours 
and  services  in  those  parts."  It  appears  that 
Elizabeth  deceased  in  the  year  1771,  but  no 
account  has  reached  my  hand  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  led  this  his  faithful  servant 
through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  She 
may  have  trodden  it  in  darkness,  or  she  may 
have  had  the  light  of  life  richly  about  her,  but 
whether  she  passed  it  sorrowing  or  rejoicing, 
the  Lord  no  doubt  was  with  her,  secretly  or 
openly,  sustaining  to  the  end. 

How  many  of  those  ministers  in  our  Socie- 
ty who  have  been  the  most  serviceable  in  ga- 
thering souls  to  Christ  have  been  women  !  It 
has  been  so  from  a  period  soon  after  George 
Fox  was  led  forth  to  preach  "  Light  and  Im- 
mortality" in  the  fulness  and  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation.  In  the  year  1655,  a 
young  man  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
who  had  heard  that  the  Quakers  denied  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  become  prejudiced  against 
them,  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual 
condition,  and  was  convicted  and  convinced 
through  the  ministry  of  women.  He  saw  a 
rude  mob  attending  a  woman  who  had  been 
preaching  in  the  market  of  Ware.  He  felt 
pity  for  her,  and  followed  after  them  with  an 
intention  of  rescuing  her  from  their  abuses. 
I'efore  he  overtook  them,  she  turned  into  a 
house  where  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  was  then  being  held.  The  young 
man  followed  her  in.  A  man  Friend  was 
ministering  as  he  entered,  who  quoted  much 
Scripture  in  his  discourse  ;  and  although  no 
heart-reaching  effect  was  produced  on  the  list- 
ener, yet  he  saw  the  Society  had  been  falsely 
accused.  Soon  after  the  man  concluded,  the 
woman  who  had  come  in  from  the  market- 
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place  stand  up.  She  appeared  clothed  with 
great  Gospel  power  and  authority,  and  as  she 
spoke,  the  spirit  o('  the  young  man  was  bro- 
ken;  he  was  tendered  and  contrited,  and  as- 
tonishment seized  on  him.  As  he  looked 
round,  he  saw  others  with  paleness  of  face, 
smiting  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  sensible 
evidence  of  heart-contriting  power  accompany- 
ing the  ministry  of  this  woman,  the  young 
man  felt  a  great  jealousy  lest  he  should  be  de- 
ceived, and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  desire, 
that  he  might  not  offend  his  heavenly  Father, 
by  resisting  the  visitations  of  his  grace.  Ex- 
ercises and  trouble  of  mind  became  his  portion, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
what  was  truth.  That  which  one  woman 
Friend,  under  the  Lord's  blessing  had  com- 
menced in  his  mind,  another  woman  was  by 
Divine  appointment  to  build  up  and  confirm. 
It  was  at  another  meeting  that  he  heard  this 
second  woman  minister,  who  so  opened  things 
to  his  state,  that  he  felt  his  convincement  in- 
creased and  established.  He  was  then  prepar- 
ed to  "  set  to  his  seal  that  it  was  the  very  truth 
which  had  been  long  veiled  in  him,"  which, 
"  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  being  reveal- 
ed," he  could  say,  "  Christ  is  come,  and  I  look 
not  for  another."  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
work  wrought  within  him,  as  well  as  that 
wrought  without,  both  on  him  and  others. 
The  spiritual  eye  which  had  been  shut  was 
now  opened.  The  spiritual  ear  that  had  been 
deaf,  was  now  anointed  and  could  hear.  The 
mouth  which  had  been  dumb,  could  now  speak 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The  feet  which  had 
been  lame,  could  now  run  in  the  ways  of  God's 
commandments.  An  understanding  heart  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  no  longer  found  the  things 
of  God,  dark  sayings  and  parables.  He  search- 
ed the  scriptures;  and  as  they  were  opened  to 
hitn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  that  the  way 
of  salvation  now  made  known  to  him,  although 
new  to  him,  and  to  others  recently  convinced, 
was  the  good  old  way.  He  felt  within  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  its  holy 
sufficiency  for  daily  direction,  strength,  and 
grace, — and  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints' 
salvation.  He  could  realize  that  declaration 
of  the  beloved  disciple:  "He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
Thus  taught  and  enlightened,  he  was  also 
strengthened  to  perform  the  Lord's  will.  He 
took  up  his  cross  daily, — he  denied  himself, — 
he  became,  as  the  Lord  led  him,  a  gazing  stock 
to  the  world.  A  gift  in  the  ministry  was  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  exercise 
it  in  faithfulness  and  humility.  He  had  his 
portion  of  the  tribulation  foretold  by  our  Sa- 
viour for  his  followers,  and  the  accompanying 
peace  promised  was  not  withheld.  Shut  up  in 
gaol,  the  very  windows  of  which  were  closed 
that  he  might  not  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  light  of  day, — six  times  a  prisoner  in 
the  town  of  Hertford,  the  last  during  a  period 
of  nearly  eight  years,  his  health  seriously  un- 
dermined by  his  sufferings,  he  was  yet,  his 
Friends  say,  carried  through  with  "  much 
patience,  contented  ness,  and  quietness  of  mind." 

This  young  man  convinced  by  the  woman 
Friend, — this  faithful  sufferer  for  his  Lord  and 
Saviour, — was  Henry  Stout.  He  laboured 
much  when  not  in  prison  for  his  testimony  to  the 


|  Truth,  and  was  ever  willing  to  perform  offices 
of  love  for  others.  At  last  his  strength  of  body 
gave  way,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
giving  up  his  afflicted  tabernacle,  in  quiet  trust 
and  humble  confidence  in  the  Lord  his  Saviour, 
he  who  had  been  his  strength  in  action,  his 
preserver  from  evil,  he  could  say,  "His  weak- 
ness was  such,  he  thought  he  should  hardly 
recover;  but  however  it  pleased  God  to  order 
it,  he  was  fully  satisfied  :  for  he  had  this  testi- 
mony, that  he  had  served  the  Lord  with  faith- 
fulness, and  with  an  upright  heart,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge."  Again  he  said,  "  None 
know  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  Truth  so  well 
as  when  they  draw  towards  their  latter  end, 
when  all  outward  comforts  fail,  and  are  leav- 
ing them,  and  sickness  and  weakness  come  on 
them."  In  looking  back  over  his  service  for 
the  Lord,  and  the  testimonies  which  had  been 
given  him  to  bear,  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
faithful  ;  and  at  one  time  said,  that  the  re- 
membrance  thereof  warmed  his  heart,  adding, 
His  care  had  been  not  to  speak  more  than  the 
Lord  gave  him.  Thus,  as  he  gradually  de- 
clined, his  heavenly  protector  dealt  gently  with 
him,  granting  him  a  large  measure  of  love  and 
comlort.  In  a  sense  of  the  merciful  kindness 
thus  shown  him,  his  heart  often  prompted  his 
tongue  to  break  forth  in  praises  and  thanks- 
giving. Towards  his  close  he  saw  his  wife 
sorrowing  to  perceive  his  appetite  was  gone, 
and  that  sleep  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
said  to  her,  "  Thou  must  give  me  up,  for  I 
shall  not  be  long  here  ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  thou  and  I  shall  meet  again  in  that  bless- 
ed state,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes." 

The  day  before  he  died  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren, "  I  would  have  you  remember  the  advice 
of  your  father,  and  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
as  becomes  the  Truth.  Then  you  will  be  as 
monuments  when  I  am  gone,  and  it  will  go 
well  with  you,  and  what  I  leave  will  be  a 
blessing  to  you.  Beware  of  earthly-minded- 
ness,  pride  and  prodigality,  which  are  a  dis- 
honour to  any  family  ;  and  bring  up  your 
children  in  plainness, — not  in  the  fashions  and 
superfluities  of  the  world."  His  last  words, 
just  as  he  departed  in  peace  without  a  sigh  or 
groan,  were,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  the  Lord." 
He  died  Tenth  month  6th,  1695,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age. 

Benjamin  Ferris,  on  the  10th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1764,  in  writing  to  Nathan  and  Catha- 
rine Selleck,  who  resided  at  Stanford,  in  Con- 
necticut, thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  may 
simply  tell  you  what  just  now  passes  through 
my  mind,  which  is  a  secret  comfort  to  me. 
As  Divine  Providence,  whose  ways  are  un- 
searchable and  past  finding  out,  has  been 
pleased  in  mercy  to  make  himself  known  to 
you  in  that  dark  corner,  he  may  make  you,  if 
ye  live  near  to  him,  as  lights  in  your  dwellings. 
Then  others  seeing  your  godly  conversation, 
and  conduct  coupled  with  his  fear,  may  be 
wrought  on  to  speak  well  of  his  name.  Thus 
you  cnay  show  forth  his  praise,  who  has  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  this  Gospel  day.  A  comfortable  sense  even 
whilst  1  vvtite  attends  my  mind  that  if  ye  be, 
and  abide  faithfully  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  way  of  his  leadings,  he  will  assuredly 


regard  you  and  sanctify  all  your  outward  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties,  causing  them  to 
work  together  for  your  good.  He  will  bless 
your  godly  concern  and  endeavour,  to  train  up 
your  tender  offspring  in  the  way  of  Truth. 
For  these  1  can  sincerely  say  my  heart  yearns 
in  that  love  that  seeks  their  present  and  future 
peace  and  happiness.  I  fervently  desire  they 
may  now  in  the  days  of  their  youth  remember 
their  Creator,  and  seek  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  who,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  not  want- 
ing at  limes  by  gentle  reproofs  and  strivings 
in  their  own  breasts,  to  turn  their  minds  from 
vanity  and  folly,  that  they  might  seek  him  for 
their  portion,  and  the  lot  of  their  inheritance. 
This,  blessed  be  his  name  !  he  will  in  mercy 
become  unto  all  those  that  seek  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart.  That  this  might  be  not 
only  their  concern,  but  the  concern  of  all, 
young  and  old,  is  the  strong  desire  of  my  mind 
this  evening." 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1764,  Benjamin  Fer- 
ris attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Third 
Haven,  Maryland,  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Little  Creek,  and  a  meeting  at  Duck  Creek. 
He  says,  "  I  came  home  alone,  and  on  the 
way  was  favoured  with  a  degree  of  solid  peace 
in  that  I  had  endeavoured,  though  in  much 
weakness,  to  answer  the  little  secret  motions 
1  felt,  both  in  going  and  returning."  On  the 
27th  of  Eighth  month  in  the  same  year  he 
notes,  "I  went  with  John  Perry  to  Salem,  and 
was  at  their  Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  a  poor 
time  with  me,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  even 
when  I  think  I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  I 
am  often  exceedingly  stript  and  tried,  and  ready 
to  conclude  I  had  better  stay  at  home.  On  a 
narrow  examination  I  could  not  find  I  was 
condemned  for  coming  here,  nor  for  what  I 
had  done.  My  earnest  desire  was,  that  I 
might  find  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  whom  I 
desire  to  serve  all  the  days  of  my  life  in  the 
way  of  his  appointment.  To  Him,  I  can  with 
confidence  appeal,  as  knowing  I  would  rather 
not  be  engaged  in  the  public  espousal  of  his 
cause,  if  1  could  find  peace  and  acceptance 
without  it." 

"Ninth  month  24th,  [1764,]  I  went  to  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Several 
matters  of  moment  were  before  this  meeting. 
One  was  a  reconsideration  of  the  present  me- 
thod of  answering  the  queries  ;  another  the 
case  of  divers  Friends  of  Philadelphia  bearing 
arms  ;  and  some  other  things  of  near  concern- 
ment to  the  Society  and  the  cause  of  Truth. 
These  [things]  were  deliberated  upon,  and  re- 
sulted with  becoming  concord  and  unanimity  ; 
affording  renewed  experience  to  many  of  the 
necessity  there  is  for  Divine  counsel  and  aid, 
rightly  to  transact  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
church  ;  and  that  neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  nor  the  endeavours  of  men  in  their  own 
strength  can  do  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Some  remarks  of  Rufus  Hall  relative  to  a 
meeting  he  attended,  touches  on  the  evil  effects 
of  human  policy,  when  it  is  allowed  place  in 
meetings  for  discipline.  "' Take  us  the  foxes, 
the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  tender  vines.' 
As  it  then  opened  in  my  understanding,  I  bad 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  foxes  ;  how  cunning 
they  were,  and  that  they  were  said  to  have 
many  cunning  artifices  to  catch  their  prey  ; 
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and  also  very  secret  hiding  places  or  holes  in 
the  earth, — oftentimes  getting  so  deep  that  it 
required  very  hard  labour  and  a  good  resolu- 
tion to  dig  them  out.  All  this  was  applied  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  though  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  until  the  meeting  for  business  opened  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  subtle  nature  of  the 
fox  showed  itself  openly,  but  soon  darted  into 
its  hole,  and  hid  itself  as  well  as  it  could.  Let 
all  beware  of  this  cunning  spirit  of  human 
policy,  especially  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
and  religious  concerns." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  343.) 

24th. — This  morning  the  Friends  turned  out 
into  the  woods  to  see  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  open  an  old  road,  that  had  been  cut 
some  years  ago,  for  a  horse-path,  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  which  shortens  very  much  the 
distance  to  Tunewanna,  where  the  proposed 
school  was  to  be  opened;  but  they  found  so 
many  logs  and  trees  in  it,  that  they  abandoned 
the  project  for  the  time. 

25th. — In  riding  to  Tunewanna  he  met  seve- 
ral of  the  natives  opposed  to  changes  in  their 
habits,  and  they  individually  inquired  of  him, 
where  he  was  going?  Their  countenances 
and  conversation,  together  with  his  own  feel- 
ings induced  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  un- 
welcome guest  in  their  village,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  answer  them  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. He  found  the  Indian  carpenter  busily 
engaged  at  the  school-house,  with  a  prospect 
of  finishing  that  week.  He  then  went  up  the 
river  in  company  with  one  of  the  natives,  with 
whom  he  conversed  upon  the  advantages  of 
industry  and  steady  habits.  At  Jimersontown 
he  crossed  the  Allegheny  river,  and  went  to 
Aunauyare,  a  chief  of  repute  ;  the  family  were 
eating  dinner.  Their  house  was  exceedingly 
filthy,  dogs,  pigs,  and  chickens,  in  the  room 
with  the  family.  Pretty  soon  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  (he  chief,  who  was  an  inter- 
esting man,  relative  to  the  school  and  improve- 
ments in  their  living.  He  had  12  children, 
who  were  all,  with  their  mother,  then  living  ; 
he  appeared  desirous  that  their  people  should 
enter  into  the  views  of  Friends,  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  favoured  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  industrious  habits,  and  other  good 
customs.  The  necessity  for  their  women  to 
be  instructed  in  the  various  duties  of  house- 
keeping, that  they,  the  men  and  the  children, 
mi^ht  live  in  a  cleaner  condition,  having  the 
children  brought  up  to  order  and  decency,  was 
very  evident  from  the  want  of  these  comforts 
at  the  house,  though  the  chief  appeared  desir- 
ous of  improving. 

On  his  return  he  came  to  the  smith's  shop, 
where  he  found  one  of  the  natives  at  work. 
He  alighted,  and  gave  him  encouragement  to 
be  industrious  and  attentive  to  his  business; 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  conversation 
with  him,  he  returned  10  Tunewanna.  On  the 
road  homewards  he  called  at  Big  Jacob's,  and 
(band  him  lying  on  tho  floor,  being  somewhat  | 


unwell ;  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  house  as  he 
sat  there,  its  condition  was  very  far  from  pro- 
mising convenience  or  comfort;  the  floor  was 
dirty;  beds  did  not  appear  comfortable;  and 
there  was  very  little  to  attach  the  inhabitants 
to  their  home.  He  conversed  with  him  upon 
various  subjects,  and  then  visited  Robinson, 
(one  of  the  chiefs,)  whom  he  found  in  bed, 
also  unwell ;  after  which  he  rode  through  Cold 
Spring,  where 'the  Indians  were  collected  in 
their  council-house  dancing,  on  account  of 
their  corn  being  housed  in  good  order. 

On  the  26th  he  went  to  the  houses  of  two  of 
the  natives  who  live  near  where  Friends  first 
made  a  settlement  on  this  river  ;  they  were 
comfortable  in  their  dwellings,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  happiness  appeared  there.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  go  to  such  places,  and 
converse  with  the  natives  upon  various  sub- 
jects, if  the  satisfaction  was  no  more  than  what 
would  result  from  having  paid  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship to  these  untutored  people.  It  raised  the 
desire  to  be  rightly  directed  in  moving  about 
among  them  from  day  to  day,  that  no  stumb- 
ling-block might  be  put  in  the  way  of  any. 

28th. — He  called  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  chiefs,  where  he  found  two  or  three  of 
them  engaged  in  conversation.  The  Friend 
remarks,  "  I  stated  my  business  to  them  rela- 
tive to  the  school,  and  had  other  ordinary  con- 
versation relative  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
Indians.  One  of  them  told  me  that  at  a  late 
council  held  by  those  opposed  to  improvements, 
one  of  their  chiefs  stated  to  the  people,  that  the 
school  was  likely  to  go  on  again,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  said  so  much  against  it,  and  told 
them  if  it  did,  he  wished  they  would  show  no 
more  opposition  to  it,  but  let  it  go  on  without 
speaking  any  more  against  it  ;  and  Robinson 
wished  that  I  might  now  feel  my  mind  easy 
about  instructing  their  children,  as  the  opposi- 
tion was  about  dying  away. 

"  30th. — On  my  way  home  from  Tune- 
wanna, where  I  had  been  engaged  most  of  the 
day  in  fitting  up  for  the  school,  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  chief  with  whom  I  walked  two  or 
three  miles,  and  had  considerable  conversation 
with  him  relative  to  his  taking  hold  of  improv- 
ed methods  of  business  ;  he  told  me  that  he 
intended  so  to  do  ;  that  he  now  assisted  his 
wife  much  more  than  formerly;  he  helped  her 
at  times  pound  corn;  brought  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter occasionally,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  hunt- 
ing this  winter,  but  stay  at  home,  mind  his 
work,  cut  wood  and  make  fire  for  his  wife, 
and  also  attend  to  visiting  the  school  in  a  com- 
mittee capacity.  After  parting  with  him,  I 
observed  one  of  the  natives  riding  up  behind 
me,  who  has  been  very  much  opposed  to 
changes  in  their  habits.  Upon  seeing  him 
coming,  I  felt  desirous  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  answer  what  discourse  he  might  have,  pro- 
perly, expecting  he  would  attack  me  about  the 
school.  When  he  came  alongside,  after  ask- 
ing about  my  health,  he  inquired  when  I  was 
going  to  commence  the  school ;  how  long  I 
expected  to  keep  it,  &c. ;  to  which  I  replied,  I 
did  not  know.  He  told  me  that  many  of  their 
people  did  not  like  it,  and  were  now  angry. 
He  said  his  uncle  (Cornplantnr)  was  going  to 
I  HufTalo  in  a  few  days,  and  intended  to  go  to 
I  the  President; — thai  they  were  determined  the 


school  should  not  be  kept  any  longer  amongst 
them.  I  was  enabled,  through  favour,  to  an- 
swer him  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind. 

"  Eleventh  month  6th. — Went  up  to  Tune- 
wanna this  morning  with  a  view  of  seeing  one 
or  two  of  the  chiefs,  but  found  they  had  gone 
farther  up  the  river.  I  waited  some  time,  then 
started  without  seeing  them.  On  my  return  I 
fell  in  company  with  one  of  the  natives,  who 
told  me  he  did  not  feel  his  mind  easy  on  ac- 
count of  the  schoolmaster  still  using  endeavours 
to  instruct  their  children,  after  having  been 
forbidden  in  public  council ;  and  wished  to 
know  what  the  reason  was  that  I  did  not  desist. 
He  told  me  that  several  of  the  Indians  felt  very 
little  satisfaction  in  their  children  having  at- 
tended school  so  long,  without  learning  any- 
thing of  account.  After  parting  with  him,  I 
met  with  two  of  the  chiefs,  and  told  them  we 
had  thought  of  the  Indians  being  collected  in 
council  about  the  time  the  school  was  to  be 
opened,  and  there  state  to  both  parties  that  the 
house  was  now  ready,  and  some  of  their  peo- 
ple were  desirous  their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated ;  and  hear  whether  they  felt  satisfied 
with  the  school  being  again  opened  on  their 
lands.  I  found  the  chiefs  were  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  proposition.  They  said  that 
a  council  of  both  parties  would  only  end  in 
confusion,  and  those  opposed  to  improvements 
would  forbid  the  school,  at  which  they  should 
be  very  sorry.  I  left  it  with  them  to  consider, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion  respecting 
it  at  the  present." 

The  Friend  felt  his  situation  amongst  the 
Indians  at  times  to  be  very  critical. 

14th. — "  I  was  engaged  in  getting  some 
boards  ready  to  make  benches,  in  which  occu- 
pation I  felt  my  mind  somewhat  relieved  from 
the  great  exercise  I  have  been  labouring  under, 
but  still  had  the  concern  in  view  during  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  engaged 
packing  up  the  school-books  to  be  ready  for  a 
removal,  when  one  of  the  natives  came  to  our 
house,  and  wished  to  see  me;  with  him  I  had 
considerable  conversation  relative  to  the  con- 
cern. I  told  him  my  mind  was  variously  ex- 
ercised ;  at  seasons  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
school  would  die  or  live  :  that  their  situation 
was  a  peculiar  one.  I  felt  sympathy  for  that 
part  of  their  people  who  were  anxious  to  go  on 
with  improvements  and  education,  which  af- 
forded some  satisfaction. 

15th. — "  In  company  with  one  of  the  Friends 
I  started  for  Tunewanna.  On  my  way  thither 
I  felt  very  low  and  tried,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  concern  among  the  Indians, 
so  that  at  times  I  was  almost  like  giving  out. 
When  near  the  school-house,  I  went  into  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  natives  for  some  fire; 
they  appeared  pleased  to  see  me;  inquired 
when  1  returned  from  Buffalo,  &c. ;  and  it 
seemed  to  put,  as  it  were,  new  life  into  me.  I 
felt  more  encouraged ;  and  was  employed 
through  the  day  in  fixing  desks  and  other  ac- 
commodations, pretty  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
with  the  exception  of  intervals  when  discour- 
agement would  seize  upon  me.  On  my  way 
home  in  the  evening,  I  met  two  or  three  of  the 
natives  who  have  been  on  the  opposition  side; 
they  were  much  more  friendly  and  open  than 
was  the  case  some  time  back.    One  of  them 
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inquired  when  I  was  going  to  commence  the 
school?  I  answered,  I  did  not  yet  know;  I 
had  informed  one  or  two  of  their  people,  that 
when  the  chiefs  said  it  must  commence,  I  would 
pay  attention  to  it ; — that  I  wished  previous  to 
the  commencement  a  general  council  might  be 
held,  that  we  might  have  the  mutter  straight- 
ened  ;  for  which  measure  he  appeared  desirous, 
stating  their  people  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  and  by  having  a  council  of  both  we 
might  understand  each  other." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

To  . 

"Stoke  Newington,  Twelfth  month,  1833. 

"  I  fear  lest  by  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  the  mere  man,  attempts  should/be 
made  to  work  the  works  of  the  Holy  One, 
who,  we  may  recollect,  said  to  His  followers, 
'  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Oh  !  my 
dear,  there  seems  but  little  now  to  be  met  with, 
of  that  pure,  simple,  deep  waiting  for,  and 
moving  in  the  ancient  and  everlasting  power, 
which  was  so  eminently  our  dependence  once, 
and  our  glory  too,  .as  a  people.  The  work  of 
new  modelling  us  by  human  efforts  goes  on, 
and  the  cry  of  peace  and  prosperity  is  loud. 
Safety  appears  to  me  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  danger  

"  In  the  country  where  we  have  laboured  of 
late,  I  have  found  some  considerable  enlarge- 
ment among  those  out  of  the  pale  of  our  com- 
munity ;  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  some  way  was  made  for 
me;  in  Essex,  to  call  from  a  worldly  spirit, 
and  warn  very  forcibly  against  the  approaches 
of  that  which  would  deceive  '  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,'  with  which  I  did  be- 
lieve they  would  be  assailed  beyond  what  they 
had  met  with  ;  but  in  Suffolk  I  found  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
and  had  to  go  forth,  as  it  were,  sword  in  hand, 
against  this  subtle  spirit.  Oh!  it  was  a  sore 
combat,  yet  I  found  that  there  was  a  gaining 
ground  more  and  more,  until  at  length  victory 
was  indeed  obtained,  and  Truth  triumphed 
gloriously  :  still  I  had  to  say  that  I  feared  there 
would  be  a  rallying  again  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  because  of  the  pride  of  man  ;  but  oh  ! 
the  sweet  peace  that,  after  this  engagement, 
flowed  into  my  heart  !  It  was  indeed  more 
than  a  compensation  for  all  1  had  suffered ; 
and  early  next  morning  that  declaration  of  our 
dear  Lord  was  livingly  applied  to  my  soul, 
'  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.' 

"  In  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  constrained  to  speak  of  our  danger- 
ous state,  and  call  from  that  which,  however 
specious,  was  making  the  head  sick  and  the 
heart  faint,  in  our  body  as  a  Society.  I  felt  a 
mighty  current  against  my  testimony,  but  was 
enabled  to  deliver  it  faithfully,  and  to  invite 
from  all  that  would  insinuate  itself  as  an  evil 
disease,  yea,  a  noisome  pestilence  walking  in 
darkness — more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which 
laid  low  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  brought 
it  to  the  silent  grave." 


To 


"Stoke  Newington,  First  mo.  13th,  1834. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  think  that 
thou  wast  refreshed,  and  thy  faith  confirmed, 
by  what  was  dropped  this  morning  in  the  min- 
istry. It  was  the  language  of  my  heart,  'This 
will  not  do;'  for  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  cry 
of  peace,  peace,  where  no  true  peace  is. 

"  I  could  not  subscribe  to  the  communica- 
tion as  being  '  heavenly,'  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  exact  semblance  of  it.  Is  there  not 
a  danger  of  endeavours  being  used  to  gain 
over  a  champion  to  that  which  is  estranged 
from  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel?  I  was  reminded  by  what 
occurred  in  meeting  to-day,  of  what  fell  to  my 
lot  to  express  in  the  Yearly  Select  Meeting  ; 
that  there  might  be  so  fine  an  imitation  of  pre- 
cious gems,  that  none  but  connoisseurs  could 
discover  the  counterfeit.  Oh  !  the  depth  of 
this  species  of  Mystery  Babylon's  devices.  It 
seems  to  surpass  in  subtlety  almost  anything 
that  has  ever  tried  our  Society,  and  is  calcula- 
ted, in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  beguile  the  un- 
wary. What  need  we  have  to  dwell  where  the 
spirits  can  be  tried,  whether  they  are  of  God, 
and  where  our  own  spirits  can  be  kept  subor- 
dinate to  the  pure,  meek,  yet  steadfast  principle 
of  Truth.  Ah  !  it  is  indeed  an  awfully  trying 
time,  but  'the  cup  of  trembling'  will  one  day 
be  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  an  afflicted  rem- 
nant, who  are  willing  to  be  '  of  no  reputation,' 
that  they  may  stand  firm  to  the  immutable 
testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of  our  dear  Lord  and 
Master  ;  continuing  to  '  fight  the  good  fiyht'  of 
faith  ;  to  profess  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses;  laying  hold  of  that  which  sees  to 
the  end  of  all  darkness,  sorrow,  and  perplexi- 
ty ;  and  is  the  eternal  recompense  of  those 
who  grow  not  weary  in  well-doing.  So  may- 
est  thou,  dearly  beloved  friend  and  brother,  be 
kept  by,  and  fare  well  in  Him  whose  thou  art, 
and  whom  thou  dost  serve;  even  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb;  to  whom  be  ascribed"  all 
might,  majesty,  and  renown,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Sarah  Grubb." 


(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 


SOMETHING  CHEAP. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

There's  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  one  half  so  dear  ; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinguished  birth, 

Or  thousands  gained  a  year  : 
It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight : 

'Tis  virtue's  firmest  shield  ; 
And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night, 

Than  all  the  stars  may  yield. 

It  maketh  poverty  content, 

To  sorrow  whispers  peace  : 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent 

For  mortals  to  increase. 
It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at  morn ; 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  ; 
A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  born, 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  to  banish  grief  away, 
To  snatch  the  frown  from  care  ; 

Turn  tears  to  smiles,  make  dulness  gay- 
Spread  gladness  every  where  ; 


And  yet  'tis  cheap  as  summer  dew, 
That  gems  the  lily's  breast ; 

A  talisman  for  love,  as  true 
As  ever  man  possessed. 

As  smiles  the  rainbow  through  the  cloud 

When  threatening  storm  begins  — 
As  music  'mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins — 
As  springs  an  arch  across  the  tide, 

Where  waves  conflicting  foam, 
So  comes  this  seraph  to  our  side, 

This  angel  of  our  home. 

What  may  this  wond'rous  spirit  be, 

With  power  unheard  before  — 
This  charm,  this  bright  divinity  ? 

Good  Temper — nothing  more! 
Good  Temper  !  'tis  the  choicest  gift 

That  woman  homeward  brings  ; 
And  can  the  poorest  peasant  lift 

To  bliss,  unknown  to  kings. 


Selected. 

"LORD,  HELP!  OR  WE  PERISH." 

BY  FLORENCE  GREENVILLE. 

In  the  weary  march  of  life, 
Faint  with  toil,  and  fear  and  strife, 
Hearts  are  sinking,  foes  prevail, 
"Help  us,  Lord!  or  we  shall  fail." 

Straight  the  narrow  pathway  lies, 
To  our  home  beyond  the  skies; 
Oft  our  feet  have  turned  astray 
From  thy  pure  and  perfect  way. 

Thousand  foes  beset  us  round  ; 
Earth  is  but'  enchanted  ground  ;' 
Thou  didst  through  its  mazes  roam  ; 
Only  Thou  canst  guide  us  home. 

Help  us  ever  !  may  we  be, 
Daily,  hourly,  more  like  Thee; 
Guard  the  portal  to  each  heart, 
Till  we  "  see  Thee  as  Thou  art." 


There  is  one  single  fact  that  one  may  oppose 
to  all  the  wit  and  argument  of  infidelity,  that 
no  man  ever  repented  of  Christianity  on  his 
death-bed. 


THE FR I 


SEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1849. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  Friend 
of  Dublin,  for  a  copy  of  the  London  General 
Epistle,  which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page. 

Thousands  of  poor  starving  creatures  are 
sent  from  England  to  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of  by  Americans,  who  are  possessed  of 
very  limited  means,  while  the  fCnglish  nobility 
are  rolling  in  pride  and  wealth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dignifying  the  English  character,  and 
making  a  display  of  hospitality,  and  benevo- 
lence towards  those  who  do  not  need  it.  If 
they  were  seeking  the  honour  that  comes  from 
above,  and  not  the  honour  of  similar  arrogant 
men,  they  would  be  led  as  Richard  Reynolds 
was,  to  search  out  the  suffering  poor,  and  ad- 
minister to  their  comfort  who  would  not  be 
able  to  make  any  other  return  than  the  thanks 
of  grateful  hearts. 

But  however  high  such  may  be  in  the  world's 
estimation,  death  makes  no  distinction  ;  and  a 
house  seven  feet  by  two  feet  square  will  be 
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THE  FRIEND. 


sufficient  lo  accommodate  them,  though  their 
domains  have  covered  many  square  miles. 

"  Wealth  of  the  English  Aristocracy. — We 
find  in  a  digest  of  Colman's  recent  book  on  Eu- 
rope, prepared  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  wealth  of  several 
of  the  noblemen  of  Great  Briiain  : 

"Althorpe,  the  residence  of  Earl  Spencer, 
consists  of  10,000  acres,  '  all  lying  together  in 
wood,  meadow,  pasture,  gardens,  parks,  and 
everything  in  a  style  of  superior  beauty  and 
order.'  His  house  contains  sleeping-rooms  for 
seventy  guests — the  entries  and  rooms  are  fill- 
ed with  pictures  and  statues.  A  gallery  of 
pictures,  one  hundred  feet  long,  contains  many 
of  the  works  of  the  first  masters.  His  library 
comprises  more  than  50,000  volumes,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 

"The  Duke  of  Richmond's  home  farm 
(Goodwood)  consists  of  23,000  acres.  His 
whole  domain  at  Goodwood  is  40,000  acres. 
He  has  a  summer  retreat  in  Scotland  of  be- 
tween two  and  300,000  acres.  '  Of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  this  establishment,'  says 
Colman,  '  I  cannot  give  you  any  adequate 
idea' — extensive  parks,  through  which  you 
ride  lor  miles  and  miles — herds  of  deer,  sheep, 
and  cattle — twenty-five  race  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble, and  a  groom  for  each — an  aviary,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  splendid  birds,  fish-ponds, 
grottos,  &c. 

"The  annual  income  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  proprietor  of  Chatsworth,  is  said  to 
be  £200,000,  or  one  million  of  dollars.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  nobleman's  seat 
in  the  kingdom.  Hi's  arboretum,  covering  many 
acres,  contains  one  or  more  specimens  of  every 
tree  that  can  be  acclimated — the  kitchen  gar- 
den covers  twelve  acres — a  conservatory,  387 
feet  long,  117  wide,  67  high,  with  a  carriage 
way.  This  conservatory  is  covered  with  7600 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  warmed  with  hot  wa- 
ter, passing  through  an  extent  of  seven  miles. 
The  fountain  at  Chatsworth  throws  the  water 
to  the  height  of  276  feet.  Here  the  Duke 
owns  3,500  acres  and  96,000  in  Derbyshire. 
For  a  minute  description  of  these  sumptuous 
residences,  and  a  full  account  of  their  interior 
arrangements,  style  of  living,  &c,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  letters  of  Colman. 

"On  page  103,  vol.  1,  Colman  gives  an 
account  of  several  noblemen  whose  annual  in- 
come varied  from  £100,000  to  £150,000, 
that  is,  from  851)0,000  to  8/50,000.  Speaking 
of  Lord  Yarhoroujjh,  he  says,  that  his  lordship 
4  has  an  indefinite  number  of  hunters,  &e.  &r.;' 
and  adds — '  It  was  I  he  custom  at  this  place  for 
*  *  his  lordship,  and  his  guests  were  always  in- 
vited to  accompany  him,  at  nine  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, in  I  he  evening,  to  visit  his  stables,  where 
the  hunting  and  riding  horses  are  kept,  which 
were  reached  by  a  covered  passage  way  from 
the  house.  The  stables  presented  all  the  neat- 
ness of  a  house  parlour,  and  the  grooms  were 
more  than  n  dozen  in  number,  all  drawn  up  in 
a  line  lo  receive  the  company-'  Lord  Yar- 
borough  hns  more  than  60,000  acres  in  his 
plantation  ;  he  has  600  tenants,  and  you  can 
rido  thirty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  upon  his 
estate.  4  Many  of  the  tenants  of  Lord  Yarbo- 
rough  pay  1000  and  1100  guineas  a  year  rent, 


and  several  of  them  live  like  noblemen,  keep- 
ing their  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  and  servants 
in  livery.' 

"  Of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  style  of  living, 
&c,  Colman  says  :  '  The  service  at  dinner 
was  always  silver  or  gold  throughout,  plates 
and  dishes,  except  for  the  jellies  and  puddings, 
and  those  the  most  beautiful  china.'  In  truth 
Colman's  book  resembles  the  grotto  of  Antipa- 
ros,  the  glitter  of  whose  illuminated  stalactites 
does  not  surpass  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  and 
silver,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  which  were 
displayed  belbre  him.  In  a  certain  sense, 
apart  from  the  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion which  it  conveys,  this  work  may,  fitly 
enough,  be  called — the  ladies'  own  book.  The 
Duke  has  more  than  forty  race-horses,  and 
sixty  grooms  and  hostlers.  His  salmon  fishery 
at  the  Gordon  Castle  used  to  be  let  for  £l0,- 
000,  and  now  lets  for  £7,000  per  annum,  or 
835,000. 

44  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  surpassing  splendour  in 
which  a  British  baronet  may  live,  with  his  500 
tenants  around  him,  he  will  be  abundantly 
gratified,  by  turning  to  Colman's  account  of 
Sir  Charles  Morgan's  establishment  at  Trede- 
gar, vol.  1,  p.  293.  Then  let  him  turn  to  the 
account  of  Woburn  abbey,  p.  310,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which,  says  Mr. 
C,  '  in  its  magnificence  distances  anything  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  next  to  the  royal  palace, 
may  be  considered  the  acme  of  elegance  and 
grandeur.' 

"  After  alluding  to  a  court  ball,  at  which 
one  lady  wore  £60,000,  or  8300,000  worth 
of  diamonds,  Mr.  C.  remarks:  'The  Duchess 
of  Roxburgh',  whom  I  do  not  know,  appeared 
most  splendidly  ;  and  well  she  might,  as  the 
annual  income  of  the  Duke  is  stated  to  be 
£300,000.' 

"  Upon  this  point  these  statements  may  suf- 
fice. There  are  very,  very  few  of  our  wealth- 
iest men,  whose  entire  estate  is  equal  to  the 
income  of  this  nobleman,  for  a  single  year. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  these  noblemen,  our  '  mer- 
chant princes'  must  appear  to  be  a  set  of  beg- 
garly fellows.  The  comparative  estimate  of 
wealth  is  well  exhibited  in  the  remark  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  riches  were  not  essential  to 
happiness,  and  that  he  who  had  only  8500,000 
was  as  well  off  as  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

"Colman's  accounts  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  Ireland  are  not  surprising.  Too 
many  years  we  have  heard  this  story  from 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  that  unhappy 
country.  His  statements  of  the  squalid  pov- 
erty and  intolerable  filth  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee — bonnie  Dundee — are  rather  start- 
ling. 

"  In  connection  with  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
Colman  presents  an  4  extract  from  the  probates 
of  fortunes,  left  by  Irish  bishops,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  1832'  —  meaning  bish- 
ops of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
sees  were  in  Ireland.  The  aggregate  wealth 
of  eleven  deceased  bishops  amounted  to  one 
million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling — or  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  wealthiest  of  these  descendants  of  poor 


St.  Peter  was  Agar,  bishop  of  Cashel,  whose 
estate  is  set  down  at  £400,000,  or  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 


"Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to 
it,  nor  worship  it,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God."  41  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my 
name ;  I  will  not  give  my  glory  lo  another  nor 
my  praise  to  graven  images." 

Perhaps  this  command  is  not  in  the  Catholic 
Bible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  ;  and  all 
image  reverence  is  an  abomination  to  the  liv- 
ing God  ;  especially,  we  may  believe,  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  But  it 
is  a  part  of  the  Popish  mummery  lo  idolize  a 
stock  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  and  to  attribute 
to  it  curative  powers.  To  impose  upon  the 
credulous  the  idea  that  the  work  of  man's 
hands  is  Jesus  himself  going  about  to  heal  the 
sick,  is  so  palpable  a  violation  of  truth  and  of 
common  sense,  that  nothing  but  a  dark,  de- 
graded mind,  could  submit  to  it. 

"  The  Pope's  State  Carriage,  a  most  gor- 
geous vehicle,  commenced  by  Leo  XII.,  finish- 
ed  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  retouched  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  at  an  expense  altogether 
of  24,000  scudi  (£5,001),  was  yesterday  con- 
veyed in  great  pomp  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Franciscan  Convent  of  Ara  Cceli,*on  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  where  it  was  formally  made  over  to 
the  monks,  to  serve  exclusively  for  the  revered 
image  of  the  infant  Jesus,  when  carried  to  visit 
the  sick  and  dying  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Th  is  image,  considered  by  its  beneficial  results 
to  be  one  of  the  most  miraculous  that  Rome 
possesses,  has  nevertheless  been  hitherto  borne 
on  its  charitable  missions  in  an  exceedingly 
shabby  coach,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  the  corps 
de  gvarde  seldom  recognized  the  equipage  in 
time  to  present  arms  before  it  had  gone  by  ; 
but,  yesterday -afternoon,  the  good  citizens  and 
their  wives  wept  with  delight  on  beholding  the 
santa  bambino,  attended  by  the  guardian 
monks,  installed  in  all  the  splendours  of  the 
papal  carriage,  and  proceeding  triumphantly 
down  the  Corso  lo  visit  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  the  hospital  of  San  Giacomo." 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W, 
Tatum. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Philip  M.  Price,  Philada., 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  Rachel  Price,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  evening 

of  the  10th  inst.,  Sarah  H.  Yarnall,  in  the  57lh  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Twelfth  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  10th  instant,  Han.vah  Smith,  wife  of 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  in  the  5fith  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Twelfth  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
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John  Pounds— Sheriff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Aberdeen. 

(Concluded  from  page  347.) 

The  social  revolution  which  Aberdeen  has 
undergone,  through  the  agency  of  Industrial 
Schools,  is  now  matter  of  history.  A  few 
years  since,  there  were  280  children  in  the 
town,  and  328  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  who 
— compelled  by  their  own  or  their  parents'  ne- 
cessities to  cater  for  their  immediate  wants — 
prowled  about  the  streets,  and  roved  far  and 
wide  through  the  country, — cheating  and  steal- 
ing their  daily  avocations.  Now,  a  begging 
child  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  juvenile  crime 
is  comparatively  unknown.  The  Industrial 
Schools  have,  by  mild  and  gentle  persuasion, 
gathered  these  poor  neglected  children  under 
an  humble  but  comfortable  roof.  The  beggar 
boys  and  girls,  "  poor  nurslings  of  the  storm," 
who  were  found  in  the  bleak  dead  of  winter, 
with  a  lew  thin  rags  hanging  loosely  on  their 
pale,  emaciated,  and  haggard  bodies, — cower- 
ing for  shelter  in  nooks  and  alleys,  or  begging 
their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door, — are  now 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home, 
combined  with<the  inestimable  blessings  of  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  industrial  training.  Mr. 
Sheriff  Watson  states,  that  '  the  object  of  the 
Aberdeen  Schools  was  to  obviate  a  great  social 
evil  by  the  withdrawing  altogether  from  vice 
and  vagrancy,  the  whole  outcast  and  mendi- 
cant children  of  the  poor,  and  training  them  to 
habits  of  industry ;"  and  that  "  this  has  in  a 
great 'measure  been  accomplished."  The  Pri- 
son Board  of  Aberdeenshire  report  that  "  the 
value  of  these  schools  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated," and  that  "experience  has  shown  their 
complete  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed." 
According  to  the  Prison  Reports,  there  were, 
in  1841,  77  committals  of  juvenile  criminals, 
while  in  1848  there  were  only  19  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  Rural  Police  Committee  of 
the  county  of  Aberdeen  report,  in  1846,  that 
",the  most  gratifying  part  of  the  results  of  last 
year's  experience  consists  in  the  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  juvenile  vagrants  from 


the  country."  From  their  last  Report  it  ap- 
pears, that  while  in  1841  there  were  328  va- 
grant boys  apprehended,  in  1846  there  were 
only  14,  and  in  1847  the  number  was  still 
further  reduced  to  6.  And  this  decrease  of 
juvenile  vagrancy  is  attributed  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  "  the  activity  of  the  Rural  Police,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  admirable  Schools  of 
Industry."  Lord  Mackenzie,  at  the  close  of 
the  Circuit  Court  trials  in  September,  1847, 
thus  bore  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Aber- 
deen Industrial  Schools  : — "  I  know,"  said  his 
lordship,  "the  benevolent  institutions  of  Aber- 
deen. They  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  making  provision  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 
training  those  poor  creatures  whose  poverty 
makes  them  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  crime  ; 
and  doubtless  they  have  had  a  great  effect  in 
rendering  the  cases  brought  before  this  Court 
fewer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been." 
And  Sir  George  Grey,  in  discussing  Lord 
Ashley's  motjon  in  June  last  year,  said,  "  He 
thought  that  the  Ragged  Schools  established 
in  different  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Scot- 
land were  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  most 
valuable  institutions  of  the  country.  Some 
years  ago  he  had  read  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est an  account  of  the  results  produced  by  that 
school  in  Aberdeen  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  and  the  success  of  which  was  so  mainly 
owing  to  the  admirable  exertions  of  Sheriff 
Watson."  And  Sir  George  also  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  I'eatures  of  the  Child's  Asylum — 
"It  appeared  that  when  a  child  was  found 
begging,  instead  of  being  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate and  sent  to  prison,  he  was  at  once  put 
into  apartments  connected  with  the  Child's  Re- 
fuge. This  had  put  a  stop  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  hud  effected  great  reform  in  Ab- 
erdeen" Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  public 
testimonies  borne  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools. 

We  shall  never  forget  a  visit  we  paid  to 
these  Industrial  Schools  of  Aberdeen.  Our 
first  visit  was  to  the  Juvenile  School  of  Indus- 
try, established  in  1845,  in  connexion  with  the 
Police  authorities,  and  occupying  spacious  pre- 
mises in  Sugar  House  Lane,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee.  As  we  entered  this  school,  the  chil- 
dren were  finishing  a  plain  but  substantial 
dinner.  On  one  side  of  the  room,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  boys,  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age — not  the  miserable,  pale-faced,  ragged  ur- 
chins we  had  pictured  to  our  mind,  but  clean, 
rosy-faced,  light-hearted,  happy  children  ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  some  forty  or  fifty  girls — 
from  their  gentle,  amiable  appearance,  even 
more  prepossessing  than  the  boys — were  all 
busily  engaged,  tinnies  in  hand,  in  discussing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  soup  and  bread.  Dinner 
over,  and  a  short  grace  said  by  one  of  the 
boys,  the  children  eagerly  sought  the  play- 


ground.   We  never  saw  beggar  boys  so  hearty 
and  gladsome.    Long  may  that  light -hearted, 
merry,  ringing  laugh   be  theirs.     We  doubt 
not  many  a  mother's  heart  has  leapt  with  glad- 
ness to  see  her  children,  once  starving  and 
spiritless,  now  chubby  and  well-favoured,  gam- 
bolling in  all  the  happy  innocence  common  to 
their  tender  years.    We  visited  the  kitchen; 
every  thing  was  neat  and  orderly.    One  ser- 
vant manages  the  whole  culinary  department 
with  the  assistance  of  the  girls,  all  of  whom 
by  turns  officiate  in  the  kitchen,  which  by  the 
way,  from  what  we  could  gather  from  a  cerr 
tain  smart  little  Miss  then  and  there  on  duty, 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  favourite  branch  of  the 
girls' education.    The  room  immediately  above 
the  dining-hall  is  the  working-room  of  the 
boys.    Here  we  encountered  the  in  our  day 
much-dreaded  dominie.    He  shewed  to  us  the 
roll-book,  as  the  test  of  regular  attendance. 
We  confess  to  have  been  entire  sceptics  before 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.    We  could  not 
bring  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  fancy  that 
children,  wild  and  wayward  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  could  all  at  once  be  broken  in,  and 
restrained  by  the  gentle  curb  of  an  Industrial 
School.    We  eagerly  dived  into  the  roll-book, 
that  we  might  triumph  in  our  scepticism — page 
after  page  we  rapidly  turned  over,  but  found, 
alas  for  our  unbelief!  that  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  where  "  unwell"  was  opposite  to  the 
name,  there  was  scarce  a  child  marked  absent. 
On  our  expressing  surprise  at  this  discovery, 
mingled  with  wonder  that  children,  who  had 
been  at  first  in  a  manner  compelled  to  attend 
this  school,  as  a  punishment  for  begging  or 
other  juvenile  delinquency,  should  be  so  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  we  were  informed  that 
the  same  poverty,  which  in  so  many  instances 
keeps  whole  families  from  school,  is  the  very 
cause  of  the  regular  attendance  of  these  chil- 
dren, who,  prevented  by  the  police  from  beg- 
ging or  prowling  about  the  streets,  are  unable 
to  procure  food  away  from  their  school-room. 
We  were  soon  initiated  inio  all  the  mysteries 
of  copy-books,  with  histories  of  boys,  juvenile 
prodigies,  who,  to  tell   the  truth,  had  really 
learned  the  art  of  writing,  from  strokes  down 
to  large  text,  as  proved  by  absolute  demonstra- 
tion to  unbelieving  eyes,  in  the  short  space  of 
one  calendar  month.    We  had  mastered  these 
details  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
lion,  when  the  boys — their  play-hour  over — 
came  running  up  stairs,  and  bolted  into  the 
room  with  smiling  faces.    Some  made  for  the 
nets — and  all  at  once  round  the  room,  a  large 
net  manufactory  seemed  to  have  sprung  into 
being;  while  others,  more  intellectually  inclin- 
ed, ranged  themselves  in  a  class  round  a  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  commenced 
their  studies.    All  this  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment.   We  amused  ourselves  for  some  little 
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time  chatling  with  t he  boys,  and  watching  them 
at  their  various  avocations — the  skill  of  some 
of  the  little  net-makers  was  indeed  surprising 
— and,  alter  a  hasty  peep  into  the  girls'  room 
down  stairs,  where  the  older  girls  were  busily 
occupied  in  combing  and  brushing  the  locks  of 
the  younger  girls,  and  in  a  truly  disinterested 
spirit,  making  them  even  more  captivating  than 
themselves,  we  left  Sugar  House  Lane  to  visit 
the  other  Industrial  Schools  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  town.  We  could  communicate 
much  interesting  information  regarding  these 
schools,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  fur- 
ther to  dilate  on  this  branch  of  our  subject.  It 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  the  Industrial 
Schools  have  not  only  effectually  cleared  Aber- 
deen of  beggars  and  juvenile  delinquents,  but 
that  they  have  also  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  these  poverty-stricken  and  helpless  children  ; 
there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are 
happier  now  than  in  their  former  wandering 
and  precarious  mode  of  existence.  That  these 
schools  are  popular,  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  children  tends  necessarily  to  show.  Nor 
less  strongly  is  the  striking  fact  illustrated, 
that  their  former  life  had  been  one  not  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  So  soon  as  the  plain- 
est food  was  supplied  to  them,  they  at  once 
abandoned  their  irregular  and  unsettled  habits 


of  living,  and  embraced  with 


gladness  the  life 


of  a  school  boy — at  all  times  most  irksome  to 
the  young  of  all  classes,  and  which  from  their 
former  erratic  life  must  have  been  peculiarly 
so  to  ihem. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  Aberdeen 
Schools  of  Industry  not  only  because  they 
were  among  the  first  established,  but  because 
in  no  other  town  have  we  been  able  to  find 
any  Industrial  Schools  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
proaching to  the  complete  and  thoroughly  ma- 
tured system  of  the  schools   in  Aberdeen. 
There  the  system  seems  now  so  complete  as  to 
bring  within  its  operation  every  possible  grade 
of  children.    But  this  was  not  the  work  of  a 
day.    We  have   seen  how  gradually  these 
schools  extended  their  sway,  and  how  each 
new  school  was  formed  to  supply  the  wants  of, 
and  was  fitted  into  the  other,  so  as  to  make 
one  harmonious  whole.    Fust,  gratuitous  edu- 
cation was  offered — that  plan  only  partially 
succeeded.    Next,  gratuitous  food  and  indus- 
trial training  were  held  out  as  inducements — 
still,  though  many  children  came,  many  stay- 
ed away-    Then,  under  the  Police  Act,  beg- 
ging was  interdicted,  and  all  Other  supplies  were 
cut  off;  yet  t here  remained  behind  the  worst 
class  of  vagrant  children,  who  gained  their 
bread  by  thieving.    And,  lastly,  these  were 
provided  foi  by  the  "Child's  Asylum,"  through 
which  those  juvenile  criminals  who,  upon  in- 
vest igntion,  were  thought  to  he  unburdened  in 
iniquity,  and  whose  parents  were  utterly  desti- 
tute, were  sent  to  school  instead  of  prison. 
The  greuler  number  of  the  lar»c  towns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  now 
Ragged  or  Industrial  Schools  similar  to  the 
first  established  school  in  Aberdeen.    But  we 
are  not  aware  that  in  any  of  these  towns  beg- 
gin«  has  been  prohibited  and  Industrial  Schools 
eMabli^hcd  instead,  or  that  these  schools  have 
been  substituted  for  prisons  in  the  reformation 


of  youthful  delinquents.  Without  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  we  believe  no  town  can 
be  freed  from  juvenile  mendicity  and  crime, 
and  we  would,  therefore,  press  strongly  on  all 
those  who  have  formed  their  schools  after  the 
model  of  the  first  Industrial  School  in  Aber- 
deen, (and  we  believe  there  are  few  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  that  will  not  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  debt  which  they  owe  to 
that  city,)  that  they  should  not  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  established  for  themselves  as 
complete  and  well  matured  a  system  as  that 
of  the  Aberdeen  Schools  of  Industry. 


letters  from  Cuba. 


BY  W.  C.  BRYANT. 


•    '      Matanzas,  April  16,  1849. 

My  expectations  of  the  scenery  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  of  the  magnificence  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, have  not  been  quite  fulfilled.  This  place 
is  but  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  Havana,  but 
the  railway  which  brings  you  hither,  takes 
you  over  a  sweep  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  the  interior  of  the  island.  I  made  an  excur- 
sion from  Havana  to  the  San  Antonio  de  los 
Boafios,  a  pleasant  little  town  at  nine  leagues 
distant,  in  a  southeast  direction,  from  the  capi- 
tal, in  what  is  called  the  Vuelta  Abajo.  1 
have  also  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  some 
fine  sugar  estates  to  the  southeast  of  Matanzas, 
so  that  I  may  claim  to  have  seen  something  of 
the  face  of  the  country  of  which  I  speak. 

At  this  season  the  hills  about  Havana,  and 
the  pastures  everywhere,  have  an  arid  look,  a 
russet  hue,  like  sandy  fields  with  us  when 
scorched  by  a  long  drought,  or  like  our  mea- 
dows in  winter.  This,  however,  is  the  dry 
season  ;  and  when  I  was  told  that  only  two 
showers  of  rain  have  fallen  since  October,  I 
only  wondered  that  so  much  vegetation  was 
left,  and  that  the  verbenas  and  other  herbage 
which  clothed  the  ground,  should  yet  retain, 
as  I  perceived  they  did,  when  I  saw  them 
nearer,  an  inextinguished  life.  I  have,  there- 
fore, the  disadvantage  of  seeing  Cuba  not  only 
in  the  dry  season,  but  near  the  close  of  an  un- 
commonly dry  season.  Next  month  the  rainy 
season  commences,  when  the  whole  island,  I 
am  told,  even  the  barrenest  parts,  flushes  into 
a  deep  verdure,  creeping  plants  climb  over  all 
the  rocks  and  ascend  the  trees,  and  the  mighty 
palms  put  out  their  new  foliage. 

Shade,  however,  is  the  great  luxury  of  a 
warm  climate,  and  why  the  people  of  Cuba  do 
not  surround  their  habitations  in  the  country, 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  large 
towns,  with  a  dense  umbrage  of  trees,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  exactly  understand.  In  their 
rich  soil,  and  in  their  perpetually  genial  cli- 
mate, trees  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  they 
have  many  noble  ones  both  for  size  and  foli- 
age. The  royal  palm,  with  its  tall,  straight, 
columnar  trunk  of  a  whitish  hue,  only  uplifts 
a  Corinthian  capital  of  leaves,  and  casts  but  a 
narrow  shadow  ;  but  it  mingles  finely  with 
other  trees,  and  planted  in  avenues,  forms  a 
colonade  nobler  than  any  of  the  ancient  porti- 
cos to  the  Egyptian  temples.  There  is  no 
thicker  foliage  or  fresher  green  than  that  of 
the  mango,  which  duily  drops  its  abundant 


fruit  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
mamey  and  the  sapote,  fruit  trees  also,  are  in 
leaf  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season  ;  even 
the  Indian  fig,  which  clasps  and  kills  the  larg- 
est trees  of  the  forest,  and  at  last  takes  their 
place,  a  stately  tree  with  a  stout  trunk  of  its 
own,  has  its  unfading  leaf  of  vivid  green. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  expression  of 
impatience  that  these  trees  have  not  been 
formed  into  groups,  embowering  the  dwellings, 
and  into  groves,  through  which  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  here  so  fierce  at  noon-day,  could  not 
reach  the  ground  beneath.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  of  ornamental  cultivation  in  Cuba,  ex- 
cept of  the  most  formal  kind.  Some  private 
gardens  there  are,  carefully  kept,  but  all  of 
the  stiffest  pattern  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
brings  out  the  larger  vegetation  of  the  region 
in  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  might 
belong  to  it.  In  the  Quinta  del  Obispo,  or 
Bishop's  Garden,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
you  find  shade,  which  you  find  nowhere  else, 
but  the  trees  are  planted  in  straight  alleys,  and 
the  water-roses,  a  species  of  water  lily  of  im- 
mense size,  fragrant,  and  pink-coloured,  grow 
in  a  square  tank,  fed  by  a  straight  canal,  with 
sides  of  hewn  stone. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  when  I  asked  for 
trees,  I  was  referred  to  the  hurricanes  which 
have  recently  ravaged  the  island.  One  of 
these  swept  over  Cuba  in  1844,  uprooting  the 
palms  and  the  orange  groves,  and  laying  pros- 
trate the  avenues  of  trees  on  the  coffee  planta- 
tions. The  Paseo  Isabel,  a  public  promenade, 
between  the  walls  of  Havana  and  the  streets 
of  the  new  town,  was  formerly  over-canopied 
with  lofty  and  spreading  trees,  which  this  tem- 
pest levelled  to  the  ground  ;  it  has  now  been 
planted  with  rows  of  young  trees,  which  yield 
a  meagre  shade.  In  1846  came  another  hur- 
ricane, still  more  terrific,  destroying  much  of 
the  beauty  which  the  first  had  spared. 

Of  late  years,  also,  such  of  the  orange  trees 
as  were  not  uprooted,  or  have  recently  been 
planted,  have  been  attacked  by  the  insect  which 
a  few  years  since  was  so  destructive  to  the 
same  tree  of  Florida.  The  effect  upon  the 
tree  resembles  that  of  a  blight;  the  leaves 
grow  sere,  and  the  branches  die.  You  may 
imagine,  therefore,  that  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  the  air,  as  it  is  at  this 
season  in  the  south  of  Italy,  fragrant  with  the 
odours  of  orange  and  lemon  blossoms.  Or- 
anges are  scarce,  and  not  so  fine,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  in  Havana  and  Matanzas,  as  in  the  fiuit 
shops  of  New  York.  I  hear,  however,  that 
there  are  portions  of  the  island  which  were 
spared  by  these  hurricanes,  and  that  there  are 
others  where  the  ravages  of  the  insect  have 
nearly  ceased,  as  I  have  been  told  is  also  the 
case  in  Florida. 

I  have  mentioned  my  excursion  to  San  An- 
tonio. I  went  thither  by  railway,  in  a  car 
made  at  Newark, drawn  by  an  engine  made  in 
New  York,  and  worked  by  an  American  engi- 
neer. For  some  distance  we  passed  through 
fields  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  here  never 
requires  a  second  planting,  and  propagates 
itself  perpetually  in  the  soil,  patches  of  maize, 
low  groves  of  bananas  with  their  dark  stems, 
and  plantains  with  their  green  ones,  and  large 
tracts  producing  the  pine  apple  growing  in 
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rows  like  carrots.  Then  came  plantations  of 
the  sugar-cane  with  its  sedge-like  blades  of 
pale  green,  then  extensive  tracts  of  pasturage 
with  scattered  shrubs  and  tall  dead  weeds,  the 
growth  of  the  last  summer,  and  a  thin  herbage 
bitten  close  to  the  soil.  Here  and  there  was 
an  abandoned  coffee  plantation,  where  cattle 
were  browzing  among  the  half  perished 
shrubs  and  broken  rows  of  trees,  and  the  ne- 
glected hedges  of  the  wild  pine,  pina  raton,  as 
the  Cubans  call  it,  were  interrupted  with  broad 
gaps. 

Sometimes  we  passed  the  cottages  of  the 
monteros,  or  peasants,  built  often  of  palm 
leaves,  the  walls  formed  of  the  broad  sheath  of 
the  leaf  fastened  to  posts  of  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  thatched  with  the  long  plume-like  leaf 
itself.  The  door  was  sometimes  hung  with  a 
kind  of  curtain  to  exclude  the  sun,  which  the 
dusky-complexioned  women  and  children  put 
aside  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  passed.  These 
dwellings  were  often  picturesque  in  their  ap- 
pearance, with  a  grove  of  plantains  behind,  a 
thicket  of  bamboo  by  its  side,  waving  its  wil- 
low-like sprigs  in  the  wind ;  a  pair  of  mango 
trees  near,  hung  with  fruit  just  ripening,  and 
reddish  blossoms  just  opening,  and  a  cocoa 
tree  or  two  lifting  high  above  the  rest  its  im- 
mense feathery  leaves  and  its  clusters  of 
green  nuts. 

We  now  and  then  met  the  monteros  them- 
selves scudding  along  on  their  little  horses,  in 
that  pace  which  we  call  a  rack.  Their  dress 
was  a  panama  hat,  a  shirt  worn  over  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  a  pair  of  rough  cowskin  shoes, 
one  of  which  was  armed  with  a  spur,  and  a 
sword  lashed  to  the  left  side  by  a  belt  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  They  are  men  of  manly  bearing, 
of  thin  make,  but  often  of  a  good  figure,  with 
well  spread  shoulders,  which,  however,  have  a 
stoop  in  them,  contracted,  I  suppose,  by  riding 
always  with  a  short  stirrup. 

Forests,  too,  we  passed.  You,  doubtless, 
suppose  that  a  forest,  in  a  soil  and  climate  like 
this,  must  be  a  dense  growth  of  trees  with  co- 
lossal stems  and  leafy  summits.  A  forest  in 
Cuba — all  that  I  have  seen  are  such — is  a 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  through 
which  one  would  suppose  that  even  the  wild- 
cats of  the  country  would  find  it  impossible  to 
make  their  way.  Above  this  impassable  jun- 
gle rises  here  and  there  the  palm,  or  the  gigan- 
tic ceyba  or  cotton  tree,  but  more  often  trees 
of  far  less  beauty,  thinly  scattered,  and  with 
few  branches  disposed  wiihout  symmetry,  and 
at  this  season,  often  leafless. 

We  reached  San  Antonio  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  the  inn  of  La  Punta, 
where  we  breakfasted  on  rice  and  fresh  eggs, 
and  a  dish  of  meat  so  highly  flavoured  with 
garlic  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  to 
what  animal  it  belonged.  .  .  . 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  coffee 
estates  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Antonio  are  some  which  have  been  reput- 
ed very  fine  ones.  A  young  man,  in  a  checked 
blue  and  white  shirt,  worn  like  a  frock  over 
checked  pantaloons,  with  a  spur  on  one  heel, 
offered  to  procure  us  a  volunte,  and  we  engag- 
ed him.  He  brought  us  one  with  two  horses, 
a  negro  postilion  silting  on  one,  and  the  shafts 
of  the  vehicle  borne  by  the  other.    We  set  off, 


passing  through  fields  guarded  by  stiff-leaved 
hedges  of  the  ratoon  pine,  over  ways  so  bad 
that  if  the  motion  of  the  volante  were  not  the 
easiest  in  the  world  we  should  have  taken  an 
unpleasant  jolting.  The  lands  of  Cuba  fit  for 
cultivation,  are  divided  into  red  and  black  ;  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  red  lands,  consisting 
of  a  fine  earth  of  a  deep  brick  colour,  resting 
on  a  bed  of  soft,  porous,  chalky,  limestone.  In 
the  dry  season  the  surface  is  easily  dispersed 
into  dust,  and  stains  your  clothes  of  a  dull 
red. 

A  drive  of  four  miles,  through  a  country  full 
of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  brought  us  to  the 
gate  of  a  coffee  plantation,  which  our  friend  in 
the  checked  shirt,  by  whom  we  were  accom- 
panied, opened  for  us.  We  passed  up  to  the 
house  through  what  had  been  an  avenue  of 
palms,  but  was  now  two  rows  of  trees  at  very 
unequal  distances,  with  here  and  there  a 
sickly  orange  tree.  On  each  side  grew  the 
coffee-shrubs,  hung  with  flowers  of  snowy 
white,  but  unpruned  and  full  of  dry  and  leal- 
less  twigs.  In  every  direction  were  ranks  of 
trees,  prized  for  ornament  or  for  their  fruit, 
and  shrubs,  among  which  were  magnificent 
oleanders  loaded  with  flowers,  planted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  partially  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the  too 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  The  coffee  estate  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  forest,  with  the  trees  and 
shrubs  arranged  in  straight  lines.  The  may- 
oral, or  steward  of  the  estate,  a  handsome 
Cuban,  with  white  teeth,  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
a  distinct  utterance  of  his  native  language,  re- 
ceived us  with  great  courtesy,  and  offered  us 
cigarillos,  though  he  never  used  tobacco,  and 
spirit  of  cane,  though  he  never  drank,  lie  wore 
a  sword,  and  carried  a  large  flexible  whip, 
doubled  for  convenience  in  the  hand.  He 
showed  us  the  coffee  plants,  the  broad  platforms 
with  smooth  surfaces  of  cement  and  raised 
borders,  where  the  berries  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mills  where  the  negroes  were  at 
work  separating  the  kernel  from  the  pulp  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

"These  coffee  estates,"  said  he,  "are  al- 
ready ruined,  and  the  planters  are  abandoning 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  in  four  years  more 
there  will  not  be  a  single  coffee  plantation  on 
the  island.  They  cannot  afford  to  raise  coffee 
for  the  price  they  get  in  the  market." 

I  inquired  the  reason.  "  It  is,"  replied  he, 
"  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  If  we  have  rain  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  we  are  sure  of  a  good  crop  ; 
if  it  does  not  rain  the  harvest  is  small;  and 
the  failure  of  rain  is  so  common  a  circumstance 
that  we  must  leave  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to 
the  people  of  St.  Domingo  and  Brazil." 

1  asked  if  the  plantation  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  sugar  estate. 

"  Not  this,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated too  long.  The  land  was  originally 
rich,  but  it  is  exhausted" — tired  out  was  the 
expression  he  used — "  we  may  cultivate  maize 
or  rice,  for  the  dry  culture  of  rice  succeeds 
well  here,  or  we  may  abandon  it  to  grazing. 
At  present  we  keep  a  few  negroes  here  just  to 
gather  the  berries  which  ripen,  without  taking 
any  trouble  to  preserve  the  plants,  or  replace 
those  which  die." 


I  could  easily  believe,  from  what  I  saw  on 
his  estate,  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  of  vegetation  in  a  well-kept  coffee  plan- 
tation ;  but  the  formal  pattern  in  which  it  is 
disposed,  the  straight  alleys  and  rows  of  trees, 
the  squares  and  parallelograms,  showed  me 
that  there  was  no  beauty  of  arrangement.  We 
fell  in,  before  we  returned  to  our  inn,  with  the 
proprietor,  a  delicate-looking  person,  with  thin 
white  hands,  who  had  been  educated  in  Boston, 
and  spoke  English  as  if  he  had  never  lived 
anywhere  else.  His  manners,  compared  with 
those  of  his  steward,  were  exceedingly  frosty 
and  forbidding, "and  when  I  told  him  of  the 
civility  which  had  been  shown  us,  his  looks 
seemed  to  say  that  he  wished  it  had  been  other- 
wise. 

Returning  to  our  inn,  we  dined,  and  as  the 
sun  grew  low,  we  strolled  out  to  look  at  the 
town.  It  is  situated  on  a  clear  little  stream, 
over  which  several  bathing-houses  are  built, 
their  posts  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  current. 
Above  the  town,  it  flows  between  rocky  banks, 
bordered  with  shrubs,  many  of  them  in  flower. 
Below  the  town,  after  winding  a  little  way,  it 
enters  a  cavern  yawning  in  the  limestone  rock, 
immediately  over  which  a  huge  ceyba  rises, 
and  stretches  ils  leafy  arms  in  mid  heaven. 
Down  this  opening,  the  river  throws  itself,  and 
is  never  seen  again.  This  is  not  a  singular 
instance  in  Cuba.  The  island  is  full  of  cav- 
erns and  openings  in  the  rocks,  and  I  am  told 
that  many  of  the  streams  find  subterranean 
passages  to  the  sea.  There  is  a  well  at  the 
inn  of  La  Punta,  in  which  a  roaring  of  water 
is  constantly  heard.  It  is  the  sound  of  a  sub- 
terranean stream  rushing  along  a  passage  in 
the  rocks,  and  the  well  is  an  opening  into  its 
roof. 

In  passing  through  the  town,  I  was  struck 
with  the  neat  attire  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
humblest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cottages,  I  saw  a  group  of  children,  of  different 
ages,  all  quite  pretty,  with  oval  faces  and  glit- 
tering black  eyes,  in  clean,  fresh  dresses, 
which,  one  would  think,  could  scarcely  have 
been  kept  a  moment  without  being  soiled,  in 
that  dwelling,  with  its  mud  floor.  The  people 
of  Cuba  are  sparing  in  their  ablutions  ;  the  men 
do  not  wash  their  faces  and  hands  till  nearly 
mid-day,  for  fear  of  spasms  ;  and  of  the  wo- 
men, I  am  told  that  many  do  not  wash  at  all, 
contenting  themselves  with  rubbing  their  cheeks 
and  necks  with  a  little  aguardiente;  but  the 
passion  for  clean  linen,  and,  among  the  men, 
for  clean  white  pantaloons,  is  universal.  The 
montero  himself,  on  a  holiday  or  any  public 
occasion,  will  sport  a  shirt  of  the  finest  linen, 
smoothly  ironed  and  starched  throughout,  from 
the  collar  downwards. 

The  next  day,  at  half-past  eleven,  we  left 
our  inn,  which  was  also  what  we  call  in  the 
United  States  a  country  store,  where  the  clerks 
who  had  just  performed  their  ablutions  and 
combed  their  hair,  were  making  cigars  behind 
the  counter  from  the  tobacco  of  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  and  returned  by  the  railway  to  Ha- 
vana. We  procured  travelling  licenses  at  the 
cost  of  four  dollars  and  a  half  each,  for  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  levy  this 
tax  on  strangers  who  travel,  and  early  the 
following  morning  took  thetrain  for  Mantanzas. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

BY  HENRY  VACGHAN.  — 1G46. 

"  Still  young  and  fine  !  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnisht,  flaming  Arch  did  first  descry  ! 
When  Tenth,  Nahor,  Haram,  Abr/im,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers  in  one  knot, 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  ! 
When  thou  dost  shine  darkness  looks  white  and  fair, 
Forms  turn  to  Music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air  : 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  Sunshine  !  the  sure  tye 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object*  of  his  eye  ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  His  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  Covenant  'twist  All  and  One." 


*  Gen.  ix.  1 6. 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

The  following  letter  of  Christian  concern 
and  expostulation,  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  individual  addressed  was  captivating  un- 
wary souls  by  the  eloquence  of  a  fervid  imagi- 
nation and  fluency  of  speech,  and  before  he 
had  taken  those  open  steps  of  departure,  which 
resulted  in  bis  separation  from  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

To  Elisha  Bates. 
"Near  London,  Ninth  mo.  12th,  1834. 
"  Dear  Friend, 

"  As  I  mentioned  to  thee  after  meet- 
ing last  evening,  I  feel  much  regret,  that  dur- 
ing thy  visit  to  this  nation,  some  of  us  have 
been  shut  out  from  thy  society.  As  an  indi- 
vidual I  can  truly  say  that  my  heart  has  been, 
and  still  is,  sensible  of  tender  love  toward  thee, 
and  interest  in  thy  passing  along,  as  a  brother, 
and  as  a  minister.  Thy  often  interrupted  health 
has  given  me  affectionately  to  sympathize  with 
thee,  knowing  from  experience  how  trying  this 
is;  and  perhaps  increased  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  wide  separation  from  home.  I  am, 
however,  aware  that  those  of  the  social  circle 
in  which  thou,  hast  moved,  are  not  only  dis- 
posed to  alleviate  the  suffering  permitted,  but 
abundantly  calculated  to  do  so. 

"  Now  sutler  me  to  pen  a  little  of  my  sense 
of  deep  interest  respecting  thy  engagements  in 
word  and  doctrine;  having  never  before  ad- 
dressed thee  on  paper,  and  fearing  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  fir  verbal  communication. 
Perhaps  both  thou  and  I  think  that  we  speak 
under  the  same  influence  thai  enabled  our  first 
Friends,  called  lo  the  ministry,  to  preach 
Christ :  we  do,  however,  differ  with  respect  to 
our  views,  if  I  gather  what  thine  arc  from  thy 
communications  in  the  gallery  ;  for  it  seems  lo 
me,  that  while  thou  recommends  and  enforces! 
fnith  in  t he  outward  coming  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  nil  that  Fie  did  and  suffered  for  man- 
kind,  in  that  prepared  body  in  which  He  offer- 
ed Himself  op  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  ihc 
whole  world,  thou  dost  not  call  us  unto  His 
inward  coming,  by  which  all  may  partake  of 
salvution  through  Him,  even  those  who  are 


without  the  privilege  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  unless  we  who  have  them,  and  profess  be- 
lief therein,  come  to  this  revelation  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  our  hearts,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins.  I 
have  never  once  heard  thee  preach  universal 
grace,  and  I  confess,  as  an  individual,  I  can- 
not recognise  thy  ministry  in  the  anointing; 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  is  evidenced  there- 
in, while  exposition  of  scripture,  in  the  '  wis- 
dom of  words,'  is  largely  set  forth.  Oh  !  my 
dear  brother,  I  am  sorely  grieved  for  thee. 
Was  it  always  thus  with  thee?  I  know  not 
how  to  rest  in  my  spirit,  without  acquainting 
thee  with  the  pain  that  I  feel,  lest  thy  best 
judgment  should  be  warped.  Great  is  the  in- 
fluence of  one  circumstanced  as  thou  art : 
would  it  not  be  sorrowful  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  bringing  anv  to  rest  in  that  which 
is  short  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  1  T  am,  in 
a  sense  of  travail  of  soul  for  thy  truest  inter- 
ests, and  with  sincere  affection,  thy  real 
friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

To  . 

"  Lexdcn,  First  mo.  15th,  1835. 
"  I  left  London  very  much  depressed. 
Perhaps  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  lo  obtain  so 
little  substantial  relief  in  any  previous  going 
forth  as  a  minister;  notwithstanding  it  cost  me 
great  conflict  and  suffering  to  leave  home,  and 
also  again  to  show  myself  in  London  ;  but  it 
behoves  us  to  become  willing  to  endure  the 
misconstructions  even  of  those  we  greatly  pre- 
fer to  ourselves,  when  our  words  and  conduct 
too,  appear  to  them  to  be  erroneous,  while  we 
can  appeal  lo  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that 
we  have  nothing  in  view  that  is  of  a  sinister 
nature,  or  that  desires  anything  contrary  to  His 
holy  will. 

"  I  suppose  thou  dost  not  think  that  anything 
was  elicited  at  the  Morning  Meeting,  calcu- 
lated to  render  Friends  of  the  old  school  less 
uneasy  than  they  have  long  been,  respecting 
the  novel  opinions  that  are  afloat.  I  confess 
that  my  apprehensions  were  rather  confirmed, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  cover 
and  gloss  over  the  unsoundness,  so  as  to  make 
it  less  tangible  lhan  when  so  much  camion  in 
expression  was  not  observed :  however  this  like- 
wise will, sooner  or  later,  be  delected,  and  made 
manifest  by  that  Spirit  which  '  searcheth  all 
things,  even  ihe  deep  things  of  God  ;'  yea, '  the 
hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and 
the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place,' 
however  we  may  fortify  ihem  in  the  strength 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath." 

To  . 

"  Third  month  20th,  1836. 

 "  Oh  !  the  wisdom  of  this 

world  !  what  mischief  it  does  by  meddling  with 
that  which  it  cannot  comprehend  !  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  will  yei 
prevail  over  it  all,  even  within  our  pale;  and 
Babel  builders  will  be  confounded,  as  indeed 
they  have  ever  been. 

"  I  wish  not  to  anticipate  the  coming  Year- 
ly Meeting :  there  is,  however,  n  class  very 
active  at  such  limes,  who  can  accommodate 


themselves  to  circumstances  and  to  persons 
too,  so  as  to  hold  fast  their  own  reputation. 
These  try  my  feelings  greatly,  for  it  is  such 
who,  not  being  decidedly1  and  openly  for  the 
good  cause,  and  that  which  changeth  not,  nor 
avowing  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  gone  away  from  us,  are  secretly  retard- 
ing the  work  that  must  divide  and  scatter,  and 
remove  all  that  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
the  light;  and  many  dear  young  people  are 
staggered  by  their  means." 

To  -. 

"  London,  Fifth  month,  1836. 
"  I  had  a  very  awful  requiring,  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  of  a  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting,  where  my  Great  Master  opened  the 
way  for  me  to  lay  down  a  heavy  load  indeed  ; 
and  for  which  relief  I  felt  and  feel  humbly 
thankful. 

"I  still  hope  the  little  humble  ones  will  be 
comforted  and  strengthened,  by  the  all-tran- 
quillizing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
spreading  over  thein  before  this  annual  assem- 
bly closes  

"  [The  following  is  the  substance  of  what 
was  delivered  by  S.  G.  in  the  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  ;  and 
has  been  supplied  by  a  Friend  who  took  it 
down  shortly  after.]  - 

"  '  I  am  come  among  you,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  laden  with  a  burden,  the  weight  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  even  by  the  tongue 
of  the  eloquent,  much  less  by  mine  ;  but  I  must 
endeavour  to  lay  it  down. 

"  '  The  time  is  now  come,  often  foretold,  when 
the  Lord  would  descend  amongst  this  people 
as  the  rain,  the  storm,  and  the  overflowing 
flood.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  lhat  a 
weighty  shaking  has  come  upon  us.  There 
are  among  you  those  who  have  been  as  fruit- 
ful branches,  but  for  want  of  abiding  in  the 
root,  and  retaining  the  sap,  are  withering,  and 
will  wither. 

"'The  foundation  of  every  individual  in 
this  Society  will  be  discovered,  whether  it  be 
'  upon  the  rock,'  or  '  upon  the  sand.'  1  Who- 
soever heareth  my  sayings,'  said  our  blessed 
Saviour,  '  and  doeth  them,  I  will  show  you  to 
whom  he  is  like.  He  is  like  a  man  which  built 
an  house,  and  digged  deep,'  (Friends,  you  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  digging  deep)  '  and  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  rock.'  The  Jews  heard 
this  saying  of  Christ  with  their  outward  ears, 
but,  having  iheir  inward  ears  closed,  they 
would  not  build  on  Him,  the  Rock  ;  and  when 
the  rain  descended,  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  they  fell. 

"  '  How  painful  were  ihe  sufferings  of  our 
forefathers  in  coming  to  this  foundation  !  Their 
opponents  were  strong  in  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture, like  those  formerly  who  thought  that  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life  ;  to  whom  our  dear 
Saviour  addressed  these  words — '  Ye  search 
the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might 
have  life.'  Thus,  though  they  studied  the 
scriptures,  and  imagined  they  were  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  them,  yet,  resting  in  their 
outward  knowledge,  they  would  not  come  unto 
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Him  of  whom  they  testified,  and  in  whom  alone 
there  is  life.  You,  too,  study  the  scriptures 
by  the  strength  of  your  rational,  intellectual 
faculties,  and  doubt  not  you  comprehend  their 
meaning ;  and  here  you  stop  :  you  refuse  to 
come  unto  Christ  in  His  inward  and  spiritual 
appearance ;  you  will  not  hear  His  voice  speak- 
ing in  your  hearts,  and  are  therefore  rejecting 
Him. 

"  '  Man  is  a  dark,  benighted  creature.  By 
his  natural  powers  he  cannot  know  himself; 
he  cannot  discover  his  way  out  of  the  fall,  into 
a  lasting  union  with  his  Maker:  his  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  he  must  therefore 
come  unto  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart;  and 
how  doth  He  search  the  heart?  by  His  Spirit; 
*  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things  ;  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God.'  '  For  what  man  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him?  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.'  The 
light  of  Christ  is  imparted  to  each  of  us ;  a 
measure  of  the  same  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the 
scriptures.  When  Adam  had  transgressed  the 
commands  of  his  Maker,  he  lost  the  Divine 
image  in  which  he  was  created ;  he  died  to  the 
heavenly  life  he  had  in  God  ;  but  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  entered 
into  his  heart,  as  the  true  light,  wisdom  and 
power ;  and  it  is  only  in  His  light  that  we  can 
see  light. 

"  '  Oh  !  my  Friends,  there  were  some  in  an- 
cient days  who  said  one  to  another,  '  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly ;' 
'  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven.'  Some  of  you  are 
laying  hand  to  hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
to  erect  a  tower  whose  height  may  reach  to 
heaven  ;  beautiful  indeed  to  the  eye,  and  of 
fair  proportions  ;  and  you  are  saying  to  others, 
|  Come  and  behold  what  we  are  doing  ;  join 
yourselves  unto  us,  and  we  will  show  you  the 
gospel  path  unto  heaven  ;  a  path  full  of  charity 
and  love  ;  an  easy  and  a  comfortable  path, 
wherein  ye  may  avoid  the  cross  ;'  but  '  say  ye 
not,  a  confederacy,  to  all  them  to  whom  this 
people  shall  say,  a  confederacy.'  Oh  !  beware 
of  that  subtle  spirit  which  would  lead  you  from 
the  pure  Truth,  under  such  delusive  preten- 
sions; for  though  these  talk  of  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  not  the  cementing  influence  with 
which  Christ  unites  His  disciples  in  precious 
fellowship.  And  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you 
that,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
the  Lord  came  down  and  confounded  their 
language,  so  will  it  be  with  the  Babel-builders 
amongst  us ;  for  when  they  come  together, 
they  will  not  understand  each  other's  speech  ; 
and  their  building  on  the  sand  will  crumble  to 
pieces,  and  they  themselves  will  wither,  wither, 
wither  ;  and  be  scattered  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

"  '  And  oh  !  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  of 
this  description,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to 
stand  still  and  see  what  you  are  doing.  I  be- 
lieve there  have  been  times  when  some  of  you 
have  seen,  in  the  true  light,  that  you  were 
wrong,  but  the  pride  of  your  hearts  would  not 
suffer  you  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  remember, 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God :  you  know  not  how  long  these  convic- 
tions may  be  granted  you  ;  and  '  if  the  light 


that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  1' 

"  '  And  now,  my  beloved  young  people — 
you,  dear  children,  on  whose  behalf  I  have 
often  raised  the  secret  petition  in  my  chamber, 
and  the  more  public  one  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  be  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
before  you  ;  for  I  have  to  tell  you  (and  I  wish 
you  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  write  it  down) 
that  all  this  that  now  causes  so  much  stumb- 
ling and  perplexity,  and  produces  such  a  sen- 
sation, will  fade  away,  and  the  authors  of  it 
will  go  back  to  the  world  and  the  beggarly 
elements  ;  and  on  looking  round,  you  will  won- 
der and  say,  '  What  is  become  of  the  great 
work  that  was  doing,  and  where  are  the  au- 
thors of  it?  for  we  cannot  discern  a  trace  of  it.' 

"'What  became  of  those  who,  in  former 
days,  caused  divisions  in  this  Society  ?  Were 
they  not  all  blighted  and  scattered  ? 

"  '  And  ye,  faithful  ones,  to  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth  are  yet  precious  ;  who  love  the 
pure  cause,  and  are  often  bowed  down  in  spirit 
on  its  behalf,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear;  for 
though  you  be  left  as  the  gleanings  of  the 
grapes  of  the  vintage,  yet  shall  you  be  planted 
on  a  very  fruitful  hill  ;  not  one  of  self-exalta- 
tion, but  a  hill  above  the  level  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world;  and  you  shall  spread  abroad,  and 
increase,  and  flourish;  for  this  Society  was 
planted  '  a  noble  vine  ;  wholly  a  right  seed  ;' 
and  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  this 
people  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  people. 

"  '  I  brought  nothing  with  me  into  this  meet- 
ing, for  I  remembered  our  Saviour's  command 
to  His  disciples,  not  to  take  thought  how  they 
might  speak  ;  with  the  promise,  '  for  it  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.'  " 

The  fulfilment  of  the  above  remarkable  pre- 
diction, as  far  as  regards  the  "  Beaconites,"  is 
well  elucidated  by  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  recently  received  in  Philadelphia,  from 
a  Friend  in  England.  Speaking  of  those  Se- 
paratists, he  says,  that  "  after  a  declining  ex- 
istence of  some  14  years  duration,  they  are  all 
scattered  as  was  predicted  by  Sarah  Grubb, 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  I  do  not,  at  this 
moment,  know  of  any  two  individual  Beacon- 
ites who  meet  together  in  religious  fellowship : 
although,  in  our  meeting  alone,  more  than  one 
hundred  grown  persons  broke  from  us,  profess- 
edly on  religious  grounds,  and  not  one  has 
returned.  They  are  all  become  as  chaff  be- 
fore the  threshing  floor,  entirely  blown  away." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  351.) 

The  Friend's  situation  was  attended  with 
much  conflict  of  spirit,  that  he  might  be  fa- 
voured with  Divine  direction,  so  as  to  act 
amongst  this  uncultivated  people  for  their  good, 
and  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  done  much  for  him.  He  had 
to  do  with  an  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  divided 
people,  whose  passions  were  easily  excited,  but 
whose  indolent  habits  called  for  much  patience 
on  his  part,  in  gradually  leading  them  to  a  pro- 


per decision,  on  a  subject  which  involved  their' 
true  interests.  Much  forbearance  was  requi- 
site in  meeting  all  the  difficulties  which  they 
advanced  ;  and  while  the  Indian  character  is 
gradually  developed,  the  cause  of  their  slow 
improvement  is  also  seen,  but  which  it  was 
nevertheless  important  to  effect,  though  by  a 
tedious  and  difficult  process. 

Under  date  of  Eleventh  month  16th, 
1820,  he  says,  "  I  went  to  see  one  of  the 
chiefs  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the 
school.  He  told  me  that  he  now  united  in 
having  a  council  with  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  to  see  how  they  stood  relative  to  hav- 
ing the  children  instructed  ;  that  he  would  send 
in  the  morning  to  hear  whether  a  principal 
chief  had  returned  from  hunting,  and  they 
would  get  together  and  send  us  word  when  the 
council  should  be  held.  1  afterwards  went  to 
one  of  the  natives  favourable  to  improvement, 
and  had  considerable  conversation  with  him, 
to  my  satisfaction.  Many  subjects  were  touch- 
ed upon  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  Indians, 
improvements,  &c.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
how  the  school  would  terminate ;  I  intended  to 
be  firm  to  my  post,  and  go  to  the  school-house 
as  socn  as  it  should  be  requested  by  the  In- 
dians. 

17th. — "  I  have  been  engaged  about  home 
most  of  the  day.  One  of  the  natives  came  to 
our  dwelling  with  whom  I  had  very  consider- 
able conversation.  I  told  him  I  had  been  at 
his  house  yesterday,  but  found  he  was  not  at 
home;  but  I  expected  he  had  heard  ofthe  pro- 
posed council.  He  told  me  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  I  had  in  view  ;  and  was  will- 
ing a  council  should  be  held,  if  it  was  my  wish, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  terminate  satis- 
factorily. He  said  that  he  now  saw  Indians 
would  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  improvements  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  opposition  party  spoke 
strongly  against  it,  then  the  missionaries  and 
good  white  people  would  drop  it,  and  not  per- 
severe with  spirit,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  of 
their  people  would  succeed  in  their  plans. 
This  man  was  an  interesting  Indian,  and  fa- 
vourable to  efforts  for  bettering  their  condition. 

20th. — "  Two  of  the  opposing  chiefs  came 
over  to  our  house,  and  said  they  had  under- 
stood we  wished  to  have  a  council  with  them  ; 
and  they  had  now  come  to  see  what  it  was  re- 
specting. We  told  them  it  was  relating  to  the 
school ;  we  wished  they  might  collect  together, 
and  endeavour  to  have  unity  amongst  them- 
selves, that  the  school  might  go  on  to  satisfac- 
tion. They  replied,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  get 
together,  because  their  people  were  very  much 
divided,  and  would  not  be  able  to  unite  in  sen- 
timent. They  continued  much  opposed  to  hav- 
ing the  school,  and  would  use  no  endeavours 
to  protect  the  schoolmaster,  from  any  of  their 
evil-minded  people  who  might  get  intoxicated. 
They  did  not  wish  Friends  to  continue  their 
labours  amongst  them  any  longer,  as  they  felt 
afraid  that  a  charge  would  be  brought  against 
them.  One  of  them  said,  he  thought  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  for  us,  to  mark  off  a  piece  of 
land,  sufficient  to  satisfy  Friends  for  their  la- 
bour and  expense  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
that  their  people  might  know  how  much  land 
they  had  left  of  their  own.  He  thought  the 
different  communications  made  by  Friends, 
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stating  that  no  charge  would  ever  be  brought 
against  them,  would  be  of  little  account.  They 
felt  no  objection  to  being  killed,  if  that  was  to 
be  their  lot ;  which  they  thought  little  worse 
than  it  would  be  to  lose  their  land,  which  they 
considered  very  probable.  Much  more  was 
said  by  them  to  the  same  purport,  which  evinc- 
ed to  us  their  indifference  in  regard  lo  improve- 
ments. We  told  them,  they  had  better  make 
their  minds  easy  in  relation  to  their  lands,  for 
the  Quakers  would  never  ask  them  for  any 
land,  furs,  or  money,  for  what  they  have  done 
for  them  ; — that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Friends 
to  try  to  get  any  thing  from  them,  because 
their  people  had  many  writings  from  the  Qua- 
kers, which  stated  there  would  never  be  any 
charge  brought  against  the  natives,  for  the 
assistance  that  had  been  or  might  be  rendered 
unto  them.  We  thought  those  opposed  to  im- 
provements, should  allow  the  others  to  go  on 
with  the  school,  without  making  so  much  dis- 
turbance about  it.  That  if  they  themselves 
had  children  they  were  not  satisfied  to  send, 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  keep  them  at  home  ; 
but  should  not  deter  others  from  improving. 
The  interview  closed  without  our  getting  any 
satisfaction,  and  no  certainty  that  a  council 
would  be  held. 

"  In  the  afternoon  another  of  the  natives 
came  here,  whose  son  had  been  regular  in  the 
attendance  of  school  ;  and  lo  him  1  related  the 
substance  of  our  morning  interview  with  the 
two  chiefs.  It  was  an  interesting  and  trying 
time  to  us  both.  He  was  one  whom  I  consid- 
ered the  most  friendly  to  our  views,  and  after 
considerable  conversation  we  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  the  chiefs  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  concern,  and  accordingly  we  ap- 
plied to  them  for  their  conclusion  respecting  it. 

22d. — "  One  of  (he  principal  chiefs  came  to 
our  habitation,  and  staled  that  he  had  come  on 
business.  He  had  returned  three  days  ago 
from  a  short  hunting  tour,  and  had  come  to 
inform  us  of  what  some  of  the  chiefs  had  con- 
cluded upon.  He  said  ihey  had  now  fitted  up 
the  house  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  and 
wished  the  school  should  commence  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

"  They  desired  we  might  not  be  uneasy,  be- 
cause the  time  was  past  in  which  they  had  told 
Friends  a  house  should  be  prepared  ; — that  we 
might  commence  as  soon  as  we  thought  pro- 
per. He  said  they  intended  having  a  council 
next  day,  in  which  they  would  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  that  would  attend  school 
steadily  ;  and  ihey  were  going  to  make  such 
arrangements,  that  there  would  be  no  difficul- 
ties in  respect  lothe  children  attending.  After 
some  deliberation,  Friends  concluded  thai  the 
fixtures,  books,  die,  which  would  be  wanted 
for  the  school,  should  be  taken  to  the  school- 
house,  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  chief,  that 
the  school  might  commence  the  coming  week. 
One  of  the  Friends  pressed  upon  the  chief  the 
necessity  there  was  of  their  people  being  bound 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  suppress  any  difficul- 
ties that  might  arise  among  them,  in  which 
case  Friends  would  feel  satisfied  to  open  the 
school ;  which  was  agreed  to.  The  chief  men- 
tioned that  he  hud  heard  some  intimations  like 
Friends  leaving  them,  if  ihey  did  not  progress 
with  improvements ;  he  did  not  wisli  the  Quu- 


kers  to  grow  weary  in  endeavouring  lo  assist 
his  people; — that  a  number  of  them  felt  dis- 
posed to  take  Friends'  advice,  and  to  pay  at- 
tention to  business  ;  and  he  thought  the  Great 
Spirit  would  be  pleased  with  the  continued  en- 
deavours of  Friends  to  assist  the  Indians.  He 
did  not  think  any  unpleasant  occurrence  would 
take  place  in  the  prosecution  of  the  school,  be- 
cause it  was  determined,  if  much  opposition 
was  shown  to  it,  they  would  drop  it  for  the 
present." 

The  teacher  writes  under  date  of  24th  : — 
"  We  have  been  preparing  to  move  to  Tune- 
wan  na  to-morrow,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  whilst  thus  engaged  I  have  felt  a  por- 
tion of  tranquillity  cover  my  mind,  notwith- 
standing I  heard  that  some  of  the  natives  said, 
that  my  life  would  be  taken  if  I  persevered  in 
teaching  the  school. 

25th. — "  Accompanied  an  Indian  who  took 
the  school-books,  slates,  bedding,  die,  up  to 
Tunewanna  in  a  canoe,  where  we  arrived  about 
12  o'clock,  and  I  ate  my  dinner  with  a  compos- 
ed mind  ;  after  which  1  was  engaged  in  fitting 
up  benches,  die,  to  commence  school  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week.  I  left  about  3  o'clock 
for  home,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  come 
through  the  Indian  village,  or  take  a  very 
rough  path  through  the  woods;  but  at  length 
felt  satisfied  to  go  the  usual  way  ;  and  as  I  ap- 
proached the  habitations  of  those  natives  who 
were  much  opposed  to  the  school,  was  favoured 
with  strength  to  get  along  pretty  much  to  my 
satisfaction." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Behaviour  in  Company. — On  the  subject  of 
Behaviour  in  Company,  Legh  Richmond  gives 
the  following  excellent  advice  to  his  daugh- 
ters : 

"  Be  cheerful,  but  not  gigglers.  Be  serious, 
but  not  dull.  Be  communicative,  but  not  for- 
ward. Be  kind,  but  not  servile.  Beware  of 
silly,  thoughtless  speeches;  although  you  may 
forget  them,  others  will  not.  Remember  God's 
eye  is  in  every  place,  and  his  ear  in  every 
company.  Beware  of  levity  and  familiarity 
with  young  men;  a  modest  reserve,  without 
affectation,  is  the  only  safe  path.  Court  and 
encourage  serious  conversation  with  those  who 
are  truly  serious  and  conversable;  and  do  not 
go  into  valuable  company  without  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  by  the  intercourse  permitted  to 
you.  Nothing  is  more  unbecoming,  when  one 
part  of  a  company  is  engaged  in  profitable 
conversation,  than  that  another  part  should  be 
trilling,  giggling,  and  talking  comparative 
nonsense  to  each  other." 

An  Electric  Watchman. — A  Mr.  Petrie,  of 
London,  has  formed  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  protecting  premises  by  the  aid  of  electric 
shocks.  It  has  been  practically  tested,  and  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  an  extensive  factory  at 
Weslham.  The  battery  will  be  a  very  power- 
ful one,  and  will  effect  the  double  object  of 
ringing  a  large  alarm  bell,  and  prostrating  all 
who  may  attempt  to  enter  the  premises. 

What  will  not  science  effect  next?  First  it 
abolishes  our  stage-coach  drivers,  or  converts 
them  into  conductors  and  brakemen  ;  and  now 
it  threatens  to  supersede  the  "  most  quiet  and 


ancient"  order  of  watchmen,  by  making  elec- 
tric batteries  do  fheir  business  much  more  vig- 
ilantly and  effectually.  Think  of  it!  The 
midnight  incendiary  or  burglar  draws  near 
your  dwelling,  intent  on  mischief.  One  hand 
is  fumbling  at  the  lock,  while  the  other  grasps 
the  pistol  or  the  knife  that  is  to  repel  any  un- 
expected resistance.  All  seems  silent  and 
secure.  The  family  are  evidently  buried  in 
slumber.  Not  a  mouse  is  stirring.  He  pushes 
on  to  commence  operations.  With  his  burglar 
instrument  he  soon  opens  the  door  or  the  win- 
dow. He  listens.  All's  quiet.  He  lights  a 
candle.  Not  an  object  to  arouse  his  suspicions 
is  to  be  seen.  There  is  the  china  closet,  where 
the  silver  is  kept.  He  will  try  his  luck  there 
first.  He  enters  the  house;  when,  presto!  at 
the  first  step  an  invisible  blind  force  of  nature 
strikes  him  down,  stunned  and  senseless,  and 
with  the  same  shock  rings  an  alarm  bell, 
which  rouses  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Be- 
fore he  can  recover,  he  is  seized  and  pinioned, 
with  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  upon  him.  The 
electric  watchman  has  done  the  business;  a 
watchman  that  never  sleeps  at  his  post,  and 
one  which  pistols  and  bowie  knives  cannot  dis- 
may— a  "  most  quiet  and  ancient  watchman," 
and  yet  one  that  may  be  trusted. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  Manufactory  of  Guano. — We  are  favour- 
ed with  the  following  amusing  description,  ex- 
tracted from  the  letter  of  an  English  gentleman, 
who  has  recently  visited  an  extensive  hacienda, 
in  the  department  of  Huasco,  Chili  : — "  On 
approaching  the  lower  part  of  the  estate,  near 
the  sea,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
long  grove  of  fullgrown  willows,  completely 
bare,  of  leaves,  and  as  white  as  snow,  every 
fork  in  their  branches  containing  a  cormorant's 
nest.  I  counted  sixty-seven  nests  in  one  tree. 
It  is  a  complete  guano  manufactory  at  home, 
and  it  is  the  guano  from  such  an  immense 
number  of  birds  that  destroys  the  life  of  the 
trees,  and  kills  all  vegetation  for  some  rods  on 
each  side.  We  walked  along  the  row  of  nest 
trees,  on  which  were  ensconced  many  thou- 
sands of  huge  black  cormorants,  not  moving 
an  inch  for  us  ;  but  keeping  up  a  continued 
loud,  harsh  grunt,  so  that  shutting  your  eyes, 
you  would  fancy  yourself  in  an  enormous  pig- 
gery. The  ground  all  along  is  strewed  with 
fish  bones,  some  surprisingly  large;  and  on 
the  last  tree  of  the  plantation  were  seated  a 
congregation  of  grave  vultures,  sedately  await- 
ing the  departure  of  the  cormorants,  to  finish 
the  refuse  of  the  fish  and  other  offal  which 
should  be  left.  It  was  really  an  extraordina- 
ry scene,  and  I  could  have  watched  it  for 
hours. — Liverpool  Albion. 


Power  of  the  Soil  to  Absorb  Odours. — It 
is  well  known  that  onions,  if  buried  in  the 
earth  for  a  few  days  previous  to  being  cooked, 
will  have  lost  much  of  their  rank  flavour.  Wild 
ducks,  which  are  often  too  fishy  in  flavour  to 
be  good,  may  be  rendered  much  more  palata- 
ble by  being  wrapped  in  absorbent  paper,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  for  a  few  hours.  Dried 
cod-fish  loses  much  of  its  austerity  of  flavour, 
if  we  may  coin  a  term,  by  similar  treatment. 
During  the  plague  in  Europe,  clothing  was 
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often  buried  for  a  time,  to  disinfect  it.  This 
absorbent  property  of  the  soil  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matters  ;  for  clean 
sea-beach  sand  will  produce  no  such  results, 
while  pulverized  charcoal  will  act  with  much 
greater  energy  than  common  soil.  On  this 
principle,  animal  matters  coated  with  unleach- 
ed  ashes,  and  then  buried  in  pulverulent  peat 
or  muck,  will  not  only  decompose  without  giv- 
ing off  offensive  odours,  but  the  muck  will 
also,  by  absorbing  the  resulting  gases  arising 
from  decomposition,  be  rendered  highly  valu- 
able as  a  fertilizer.  Dr.  Dana  says,  that  a 
dead  horse,  if  cut  in  pieces  and  treated  as 
above,  will  render  twenty  loads  of  muck  equal 
m  quality  to  the  best  stable  manure. — Late 
Paper. 


Queer  Head  Dress. — Lieut.  Lynch,  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  describes  a 
queer  head  dress,  which  the  women  about 
Beyrout  wear  :  "  The  most  striking  peculiari- 
ty of  dress  we  saw,  was  the  tautour  or  horn, 
worn  mostly  by  the  wives  of  mountaineers. 
It  was  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
three  or  four  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and 
about  one  inch  at  the  top.  It  is  made  of  tin, 
silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  wearer,  and  it  is  sometimes  studded  with 
precious  stones.  From  the  summit  depends  a 
veil,  which  falls  upon  the  breast,  and,  at  will, 
conceals  the  features.  It  is  frequently  drawn 
aside,  sufficiently  to  leave  one  eye  exposed. 
It  worn  only  by  married  women,  or  by  un- 
married ones  of  the  highest  rank,  and  once 
assumed,  it  is  worn  for  life.  Although  the 
temple  may  throb  and  the  brain  be  racked  with 
fever,  it  cannot  be  laid  aside.  Put  on  with  the 
bridal  robe,  it  does  not  give  place  to  the 
shroud.  *  *  '*  It  is  supposed  to  have 
some  reference  to  the  words,  '  the  horns  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  observed.'  " 

Turnip  Seeds. — One  of  the  most  respect- 
able farmers  in  Montgomery  county  called 
"upon  us  a  short  time  since,  and  gave  us  the 
following  directions  for  preparing  turnip  seed 
for  sowing — mix  the  seed  with  flour  of  sul- 
phur, then  put  in  a  bottle  and  cork  up  perfect- 
ly tight  for  six  or  eight  weeks  previously  to 
planting.  He  has  pursued  this  plan  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail  to 
protect  the  crop  effectually  against  the  fly. 
This  is  an  important  hint  to  our  farmers,  and 
we  commend  it  to  their  attention. — Farmer 
and  Mechanic. 


The  earl  of  Essex  was*  asked  his  opinion  of 
poets?  "I  think  them,"  said  he,  "  the  best 
writers,  next  to  those  that  write  prose." 
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We  have  omitted  from  week  to  week,  to 
give  details  of  the  inundation  at  New  Orleans, 
as  not  being  specific  and  clear  to  those  not  con- 
versant with  the  spot.  To  say  this  street  was 
overflowed,  and  in  that  boats  were  plying,  con- 


veyed but  unsatisfactory  information  to  stran- 
gers. The  Picayune  of  the  3d  ult.,  contains 
the  following  account,  the  most  graphic  we 
have  seen,  which,  we  think,  will  interest  our 
readers. 

The  Inundation  at  New  Orleans. 

A  Glimpse  from  the  Cupola  of  the  St.  Charles. 

The  terrible  inundation  with  which  we  have 
been  visited,  and  which  to  the  present  moment 
has  baffled  all  the  skill  of  our  best  engineers 
to  stay  it  in  its  onward  course,  has  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  our  city.  New  Orleans 
is  for  the  nonce  precisely  in  the  condition  of 
a  beleaguered  town,  her  enemy,  the  giant  Fa- 
ther of  Waters,  extending  his  lines  and  cir- 
cumvallations  slowly  but  surely  around  her. 
We  have  now,  since  the  irruption  of  the  river 
through  the  Sauve  crevasse,  water  on  all  sides 
of  us  :  in  front,  on  our  flanks,  and  in  our  rear. 
The  semicircular  form  of  New  Orleans  renders 
her  more  accessible  to  water,  more  liable  to  be 
invested  by  it,  in  the  event  of  any  breach  in 
the  levee  above  her  confines,  than  were  her 
outline  more  direct,  whilst  the  absence  of  any 
elevation  of  soil  in  her  vicinity,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  declivity  of  the  land  lying  be- 
tween her  river  face  and  the  lake  (Pontchar- 
train)  which  bounds  her  in  the  rear,  enables  the 
insidious  element,  when  once  broken  loose 
from  the  bed  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  to  spread 
far  and  wide,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
vast,  dull  and  stagnant  lake. 

This  is  just  the  picture  which  the  uppermost 
portion  of  the  rear  wards  in  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality now  presents,  and  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  feelings  of  mingled  awe 
and  fear.  On  Thursday  last  we  went  with  a 
friend  to  the  top  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and 
viewed  the  scene  of  devastation  from  the  colon- 
nade of  the  cupola.  Far  away  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  vision  toward  Carrollton,  and  above, 
leading  "to  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sauve  crevasse,  the  surface  of  the  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  sheet  of 
water,  dotted  in  innumerable  spots  with  houses, 
plots  of  verdure  and  the  thousand  and  one  ob- 
jects familiar  to  sylvan  scenery  in  the  South, 
such  as  barns,  out- houses,  lofry  trees  and 
brushwood,  in  all  their  interminable  variety. 
It  appears  that  the  water,  after  rushing  through 
the  breach  in  the  levee  on  Mr.  Sauve's  land, 
inundated  that  gentleman's  plantation,  and 
those  of  other  planters  on  the  New  Orleans 
side.  Then,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Metairie 
Ridge,  it  there  took  another  direction,  and, 
rushing  down  parallel  with  the  river,  gradually 
filled  the  low  lands  as  far  as  Carrollton  and' 
the  back  of  Lafayette.  There  being  no  outlet 
for  it,  in  the  large  volume  in  which  it  came, 
by  the  swamp,  and  lake  Pontchartrain,  which 
bounds  the  latter,  the  canals  which  connect 
the  city  with  the  lake  were  quickly  filled,  and 
the  water  returned  slowly,  but  continuously, 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods  that  cover  the  un- 
cleared area  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Second 
Municipality,. toward  the  river. 

The  view  of  the  upper  section  of  the  city, 
from  the  cupola  of  the  St.  Charles,  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  could  one  disengage  his  mind 
from  the  idea  of  the  tremendous  loss  of  pro- 


perty and  the  extent  of  suffering  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inundated  region,  which  this 
sudden  irruption  of  the  Mississippi  has  caused, 
he  might  gaze  and  confess  he  had  never  beheld 
a  more  imposing,  a  more  interesting  sight. 
The  whole  of  the  streets  in  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality, lying  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
are  now  so  many  vast  water  courses,  or  aqua- 
tic highways,  issuing  as  it  were  from  the  bosom 
of  the  swamp,  which  is  the  terminus  for  each. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  place  with  which  we  can 
compare  New  Orleans  when  seen  landward, 
or  with  the  back  to  the  river,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  would  give  the  absent  traveller 
so  correct  an  idea  of  its  topographical  features 
as  the  city  of  Venice.  A  few  bridges  only  are 
wanting,  with  some  embarkations  larger  than 
the  small  skiffs  with  which  the  housekeeper 
navigates  the  streets  to  and  from  terra  firma, 
to  make  the  resemblance  complete.  Common 
street,  with  its  ample  width  beyond  Circus 
street,  would  well  answer  for  the  grand  canal 
in  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Gravier 
street,  Perdido,  Poydras,  and  others,  would 
bear  a  sufficiently  striking  comparison  with 
the  other  water  highways  in  the  Italian  city. 
There  was  something  mournfully  grand  in  the 
landscape — as  we  viewed  it  from  the  vast  ele- 
vation where  we  stood.  The  wide  expanse  of 
unbroken  flood  in  the  direction  of  Carrollton 
and  the  Metairie  Ridge,  with  the  silent  and 
almost  imperceptible  march  of  the  insidious 
element,  as  it  issued  out  in  long  lines  from  the 
brushwood — those  long  lines  represented  by 
Common,  Gravier,  and  other  parallel  streets — 
constantly  encroaching  on  the  busy  haunts  of 
industry,  and  already  within  a  gun-shot  of  our 
central  focus — St.  Charles  street  in  the  Second 
and  Royal  street  in  the  First  Municipalities — 
all  irresistibly  making  back  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  ruin  came,  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forced  on  us  the  conviction  of  the  puny, 
futile  efforts  of  man,  to  interpose  and  arrest 
nature  in  the  operation  of  one  of  her  simplest 
laws. 

There  are  many  strikingly  beautiful  objects 
in  New  Orleans,  discernible  amidst  the  pre- 
sent melancholy  visitation.  The  rear  of  the 
city,  as  is  well  known,  is  bounded  by  a  thick, 
impenetrable  jungle,  or  undergrowth  of  rank 
shrubs,  interspersed  with  cypress  and  other 
trees,  of  little  pretension  as  to  lofty  altitude, 
but  altogether  forming  a  splendid  back-ground 
to  the  site  of  this  great  commercial  emporium. 
During  several  years,  the  Draining  Company, 
with  powerful  machinery,  have  been  operating 
there,  pioneering  the  way  to  our  constantly 
increasing  population,  who  yearly  extend  their 
dwellings  farther  and  farther  from  the  littoral 
face  of  the  city.  At  present  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  occupation  is  gone,  but  far  back 
in  the  swamp,  the  extreme  verge  of  humanity, 
as  it  may  be  called,  their  engine  houses,  wide 
apart  and  isolated,  may  be  designated,  to  bor- 
row a  figure  of  De  Tocqueville,  as  so  many 
arks  of  civilization  in  an  ocean  of  leaves. 
These  rear  their  heads,  seemingly  as  in  melan- 
choly contemplation  of  the  inutility  of  further 
efforts,  to  extend  the  race  of  man  over  the 
wild  domain  of  nature  in  that  direction,  since 
the  action  of  an  hour  may  destroy  the  labour 
of  years. 
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Turning  away  our  eyes  from  the  wide  and 
Watery  wastes  in  the  rear  Wards  of  the  city, 
which  inspire  such  melancholy  feeling,  and 
facing  the  majestic  Mississippi  which  fronts  it, 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  spectacle  from 
which  we  have  withdrawn  our  gaze,  disap- 
pears in  a  moment.  There  lies  the  source  of 
all  our  wealth,  and  the  sure  hope  of  our  future 
greatness. 

"  While  stands  the  Capitol,  Rome  shall  stand." 

So  sang  or  said  the  poet.  We  adopt  the 
idea  of  the  "  Capitolii  immobile  saxum,"  and 
applying  it  to  the  Faiher  of  Waters,  exclaim: 
li  Whilst  the  Mississippi  flows,  New  Orleans 
shall  flourish."  The  sight  of  our  levee  is 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  an  Orleans  leap 
within  him  with  exultation.  The  long  line  of 
vessels  of  every  rate  of  burthen  from  1,000 
tons  to  that  of  an  oyster  sloop,  moored  from 
the  Lafayette  line  almost  to  the  old  tobacco 
warehouses,  announces  the  immense  commerce 
which  connects  this  great  port,  with  every  civi- 
lized nation  throughout  the  globe.  There  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
vessels  are  distributed.  Ships,  barques,  and 
brigs  are  on  each  flank,  whilst  the  small  craft 
of  sloop,  schooner,  &c,  and  the  countless  fleet 
of  steamboats,  employed  in  the  river  trade,  are 
in  the  centre.  These  are  but  the  signs  of  only 
the  beginning  of  a  prosperity  that  is  destined 
to  raise  New  Orleans  far  above  every  other 
city  in  the  Union,  and  which  must  go  on  at 
accelerated  speed,  with  each  revolving  year, 
as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  becomes  filled 
up  with  a  hardy,  free,  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. 

A  very  striking  distinction  already  exists  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city,  taken  in  relation  to  its 
three  divisions,  viz.  :  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Municipalities.  To  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator from  the  top  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  First 
Municipality  already  denotes  by  unmistakable 
signs  the  priority  of  its  origin.  The  houses 
are  "more  compactly  set  together,  and  the  hoar 
of  comparative  antiquity  has  set  its  seal  on  all 
within  its  circuit.  We  have  said  the  hoar — 
.which  is  a  misnomer — for  it  is  rather  by  the 
black — the  sooty  roofs,  and  the  irregular  out- 
line of  the  dwellings  that  the  distinction  is 
marked,  than  by  anything  emblematic  of  de- 
cay. The  Second  Municipality  buildings  have 
a  fresh  and  youthful  appearance,  proudly  show- 
ing in  all  the  gaiety  of  newly  imposed  white- 
wash and  light  colours.  The  Third  Munici- 
pality is  also  less  crowded  together,  and  seems 
covered  with  a  less  heavy  atmosphere.  Of  all 
the  streets,  however,  of  New  Orleans,  viewed 
from  such  an  elevation  as  that  on  which  we 
took  our  bird's  eye  glance,  Royal  street,  in 
the  First  Municipality,  is  the  most  striking  for 
regularity  and  continuous  length.  It  forms  a 
direct  line  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  paral- 
lel with  the  river,  and  abutting  on  Canal  street 
at  right  angles  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  seems  ns  if  it  were  designed  for  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  bustling  life  nnd  active  busi- 
ness;  but  it,  as  well  as  Chart  res  street,  its 
neighbour,  has  been  completely  eclipsed  bv  the 
new  streets  of  St.  Charles,  Camp,  Magazine, 
nnd  Tehoupiloulas,  and  the  Second  Munici- 
pality. 


Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  passing  no- 
tice of  particular  edifices  which  lay  spread  out 
at  our  feet,  as  we  stood  gazing  on  the  scene 
from  the  giddy  height  of  the  St.  Charles. 
Among  them,  after  our  noble  churches,  such 
as  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Place  d'  Amies, 
St.  Patrick's,  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
temples  of  worship,  Christ  Church,  &c,  &c, 
the  University  of  Louisiana  in  Common  street, 
most  challenged  observation,  from  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the  singularity 
of  its  present  position,  being  surrounded  with 
water  through  the  present  inundation.  It  look- 
ed like  one  of  those  old  palaces  of  the  Venetian 
Magnifichi,  which  by  their  picturesque  outlines 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and  seem  by 
their  solidity  to  defy  the  hand  of  time  and  de- 
cay. Another  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape is  the  Marine  Hospital  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  beautifully  located, 
and  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to-  the  many  ex- 
cellent institutions  in  which  New  Orleans 
abounds.  The  Charity  Hospital,  the  Orphan 
Asylum  near  the  Lafayette  line,  St.  Louis  Ho- 
tel, and  the  U.  S.  Mint,  also  comes  out  in  fine 
relief  in  the  picture,  when  viewed  on  a  day  like 
Thursday  last,  under  a  sunny  sky  and  in  a 
calm  and  clear  atmosphere. 

Turning  again  for  a  glance  at  the  scene  of 
the  inundation,  we  traced  the  progress  of  the 
flood,  along  the  Shell  Road,  downward  to  the 
Faubourg  Trerne,  and  the  Bayou  St.  John. 
Here  the  water  is  silently  encroaching,  and  if 
the  river  do  not  fall  soon  it  may  invade  the 
dwellings  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  First 
Municipality,  and  produce  the  same  suffering 
as  that  which  exists  among  our  population  in 
the  Second.  But  we  hope  for  better  things. 
Although,  from  some  unexplained  phenomena 
accompanying  the  Sauve  crevasse,  even  from 
the  commencement,  all  the  efforts  of  our  scien- 
tific engineers  and  practical  mechanics  have 
proved  unavailing  to  stop  the  irruption,  we 
have  the  melancholv  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  period  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
volume  of  the  Mississippi  must  diminish,  and 
the  task  of  repairing  the  terrible  breach  be  an 
easy  one.  May  heaven  avert  from  us  such  an- 
other catastrophe  !  May  our  citizens,  in  their 
foresight  and  their  intelligence,  devise  some 
means  of  raising  an  insuperable  barrier  to  an- 
other inundation  from  the  same  source  !  Sad 
experience  of  its  fatal  effects  on  health,  on  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  weal,  should  teach  us 
a  lesson  that  no  lapse  of  time  could  obliterate. 


Moral  Almanac  for  1850. 

The  Moral  Almanac  for  1850,  published  by 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository,  No. 
84  Mulberry  street;  price  $2  per  gross,  and 
25  cents  per  dozen,  or  3  cents  a  single  copy. 
Country  storekeepers  and  Friends  generally 
arc  invited  to  promote  its  sale  and  circulation 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 


WANTED. 

A  situation  with  a  Friend  in  the  country  is 
wanted  for  two  Fnglish  children,  a  brother  and 
sister,  the  former  aged  ten,  and  the  latter  eight 


years.  Application  may  be  made  at  No.  24 
South  Twelfth  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Married,  on  Fourth. day,  the  27th  of  Sixth  month, 
1849,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Flushing,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  John  Gilbert,  of  Harrisville,  Harrison 
county,  Ohiu,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  Packer,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  of  cholera,  on  the  1 1th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  Walter  Knight,  Frankford,  Pa.,  Mary 
Knight,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  she  was 
faithful  to  maintain  them.  Her  adorning  was  that  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  being  of  a  cheerful  and 
affectionate  disposition,  those  who  knew  her  could  ap- 
preciate her  worth,  and  were  closely  attached  to  her, 
to  whom  her  example  was  deeply  instructive.  Many 
of  her  latter  years  were  spent  in  the  families  of  one  or 
other  of  her  children,  to  whom  she  was  a  devoted  mo- 
ther. Hearing  of  the  illness  of  a  grand-daughter,  she 
left  home  to  render  her  the  assistance  and  consolation 
her  presence  could  effect.  Feeling  unwell,  she  said, 
"Perhaps  my  lamp  will  burn  at  midnight;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  it  trimmed,  and  oil  in  my  vessel." 
The  disease  assuming  an  alarming  character,  she  pe- 
titioned, "  O  Lord !  sustain  my  sinking  soul ;"  and 
again,  "  O  Lord,  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust."  She  was 
often  engaged  in  supplication  for  strength  to  bear  her 
sufferings.  Resting  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  heavenly  Father,  her  mind  was  preserved  clear  to 
the  last;  and  we  doubt  not  she  has  passed  into  the 
presence  of  her  living  and  life-giving  Lord. 

 ,  on  the  15th  inst.,  of  consumption,  Susan  L., 

wife  of  Eden  S.  Webster,  and  daughter  of  Nathan 
Vail,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Plain- 
field  Preparative  Meeting.  Her  bereaved  friends  have 
the  very  comforting  and  consoling  assurance  that 
their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Throughout  her  pro- 
tracted illness,  her  patient  submission  to  the  Divine 
Master's  will,  was  remarkably  conspicuous,— not  a 
murmur  was  heard  to  escape  her  lips;  and  frequently 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  when  the  severe 
coughing  spells  came  on,  she  would  say,  "  I  am  afraid 
my  patience  will  not  hold  out  to  the  end."  Although 
the  enemy  was  permitted  at  times  sorely  to  buffet  her, 
yet  through  prayer  joy  sprang  up  in  her  troubled 
breast,  and  she  would  proclaim  to  those  around  her, 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,  and  seemed  in  a 
marvellous  manner  to  be  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  the 
bliss  that  awaited  her.  And  while  thus  filled  with 
joyful  anticipations,  her  spirit  was  poured  forth  in 
earnest  desires  that  all  her  family  and  friends  might 
partake  with  her  of  the  like  blessedness.  Almost  her 
last  words  were,  "  Happy  !  oh  how  happy  !  praise  be 
to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever  and  forever- 
more,  amen." 

 ,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  instant, 

Raciikl  \V.,  wife  of  James  Hilyard,  in  the  38th  year 
of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  ;  and  so  insidious  was  its  progress,  that  no  se- 
rious apprehensions  of  a  fatal  termination  were  enter- 
tained by  her  friends,  until  a  very  few  days  before 
her  decease  ;  when  she  soon  sank  into  a  stale  of  un. 
consciousness,  which  continued  to  the  close.  Previ- 
ously she  had  been  favoured  to  sec  that  her  end  was 
approaching,  and  was  enabled  to  resign  her  husband 
and  little  ones  into  His  hand,  without  whose  notice 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  her  last  lucid 
accents  were  praise. 
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Letters  from  Cuba. 


BY  W.  C.  BRYANT. 


Los  Guines,  April  18th,  1849. 
Tn  the  long  circuit  of  railway  which  leads 
from  Havana  to  Matanzas,  I  saw  nothing  re- 
markably different  from  what  I  observed  on 
my  excursion  to  San  Antonio.  There  was  the 
same  smooth  country,  of  great  apparent  ferti- 
lity, sometimes  varied  with  gentle  undulations, 
and  sometimes  rising,  in  ihe  distance,  into  hills 
covered  with  thickets.  We  swept  by  dark 
green  fields  planted  with  the  yuca,an  esculent 
root,  of  which  the  cassava  bread  is  made,  pale 
green  fields  of  the  cane,  brown  tracts  of  pas- 
turage, partly  formed  of  abandoned  coffee  es- 
tates, where  the  palms  and  scattered  fruit  trees 
were  yet  standing,  and  forests  of  shrubs  and 
twining  plants,  growing  for  the  most  part 
among  rocks.  Some  of  those  rocky  tracts 
have  a  peculiar  appearance;  they  consist  of 
rough  projections  of  rock  a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  of  irregular  shape  and  full  of  holes  ; 
they  are  called  diente  de  perro,  or  dog's  teeth. 
Here  the  trees  and  creepers  find  openings  filled 
with  soil,  by  which  they  are  nourished.  We 
passed  two  or  three  country  cemeteries,  where 
that  foulest  of  birds,  the  turkey  vulture,  was 
seen  sitting  on  the  white  stuccoed  walls,  or 
hovering  on  his  ragged  wings  in  circles  over 
them. 

In  passing  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  in  which  I  am  now  writing,  I  found 
myself  on  the  black  lands  of  the  island.  Here 
the  rich  dark  earth  of  the  plain  lies  on  a  bed 
of  chalk  as  white  as  snow,  as  was  apparent 
where  the  earth  had  been  excavated  to  a  little 
depth,  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  to  form  the 
causey  on  which  it  ran.  Streams  of  clear 
water,  diverted  from  a  river  to  the  left,  tra- 
versed the  plain  with  a  swift  current,  almost 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  they 
keep  in  perpetual  freshness.  As  we  approach- 
ed Matanzas,  we  saw  more  extensive  tracts  of 
cane  clothing  the  broad  slopes  with  their  dense 
blades,  as  if  the  coarse  sedge  of  a  river  had 
been  transplanted  to  the  uplands. 


At  length  the  bay  of  Matanzas  opened  be- 
fore us  ;  a  long  tract  of  water  stretching  to  the 
north-east,  into  which  several  rivers  empty 
themselves.  The  town  lay  at  the  south-west- 
ern extremity,  sheltered  by  hills,  where  the 
San  Juan  and  the  Yumuri  pour  themselves  into 
the  brine.  It  is  a  small  but  prosperous  town, 
with  a  considerable  trade,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

As  we  passed  along  the  harbour  I  remarked 
an  extensive,  healthy-looking  orchard  of  plan- 
tains growing  on  one  of  those  tracts  which 
they  call  diente  de  perro.  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  jagged  teeth  of  whitish  rock,  and  the 
green  swelling  stems  of  the  plantain,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  as  large  as  a  man's 
leg,  or  larger.  The  stalks  of  the  plantain  are 
juicy  and  herbaceous,  and  of  so  yielding  a  tex- 
ture, that  with  a  sickle  you  might  entirely 
sever  the  largest  of  them  at  a  single  stroke. 
How  such  an  array  of  succulent  plants  could 
find  nourishment  on  what  seemed  to  the  eye 
little  else  than  barren  rock,  I  could  nut  ima- 
gine. 

The  day  after  arriving  at  Matanzas  we  made 
an  excursion  on  horseback  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  town, 
called  the  Curnbre.  Light,  hardy  horses  of 
the  country  were  brought  us,  with  high  pom- 
mels to  the  saddles,  which  are  also  raised  be- 
hind in  a  manner  making  it  difficult  to  throw 
the  rider  from  his  seat.  A  negro  fitted  a  spur 
to  my  right  heel,  and  mounting  by  the  short 
stirrips,  I  crossed  the  river  Yumuri  with  my 
companions,  and  began  to  climb  the  Cumbre. 
They  boast  at  Matanzas  of  the  perpetual  cool- 
ness of  temperature  enjoyed  upon  the  broad 
summit  of  this  hill,  where  many  of  the  opulent 
merchants  of  the  town  have  their  country 
houses,  to  which  the  musquitoes  and  the  inter- 
mittents  which  infest  the  town  below,  never 
come,  and  where,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  you 
may  play  at  billiards  in  August  without  any 
inconvenient  perspiration. 

From  the  Cumbre  you  behold  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  harbour;  the  town  lies  below  you 
with  its  thicket  of  masts,  and  its  dusty  pasco, 
where  rows  of  the  Cuba  pine  stand  rooted  in 
the  red  soil.  On  the  opposite  shore  your  eye 
is  directed  to  a  chasm  between  high  rocks, 
where  the  river  Canimar  comes  forth  through 
banks  of  romantic  beauty — so  they  are  de- 
scribed to  me — and  mingles  with  the  sea.  But 
the  view  to  the  west  was  much  finer ;  there 
'.  lay  the  valley  of  the  Yumuri,  and  a  sight  of 
it  is  worth  a  voyage  to  the  island.  In  regard 
to  this  my  expectations  suffered  no  disappoint- 
ment. 

Before  me  lay  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills  and  mountains,  with  the  little 
river  Yumuri  twining  at  the  bottom.  Smooth 
round  hillocks  rose  from  the  side  next  to  me, 


covered  with  clusters  of  palms,  and  the  steeps 
of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  valley  were 
clothed  with  a  wood  of  intense  green,  where  I 
could  almost  see  the  leaves  glisten  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  broad  fields  below  were  waving 
with  cane  and  maize,  and  cottages  of  the  mon- 
teros  were  scattered  among  them,  each  with 
its  tuft  of  bamboos  and  its  little  grove  of  plan- 
tains. In  some  parts,  the  cliffs  almost  seemed 
to  impend  over  the  valley  ;  but  to  the  west,  in 
a  soft  golden  haze,  rose  summit  behind  sum- 
mit, and  over  them  all,  loftiest  and  most  re- 
mote, towered  the  mountain  called  the  Pan  de 
Matanzas. 

We  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  a  country 
seat  on  the  lop  of  the  Cumbre,  where  this 
beautiful  view  lay  ever  before  the  eye.  Round 
it,  in  a  garden,  were  cultivated  the  most  showy 
plants  of  the  tropics,  but  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted lo  a  little  plantation  of  damask  roses 
blooming  profusely.  They  were  scentless  ; 
the  climate  which  supplies  the  orange  blossom 
with  intense  odours  exhausts  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose.  At  nightfall — the  night  falls  sud- 
denly in  this  latitude — we  were  again  at  our 
hotel. 

We  passed  our  Sunday  on  a  sugar  estate  at 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  planter  from  the 
United  States  about  fifteen  miles  from  Matan- 
zas. The  house  stands  on  an  eminence,  once 
embowered  in  trees,  which  the  hurricanes  have 
levelled,  overlooking  a  broad  valley,  where 
palms  were  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  for 
the  estate  had  formerly  been  a  coffee  planta- 
tion. In  the  huge  buildings,  containing  the 
machinery  and  other  apparatus  for  making 
sugar,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence, 
the  power  of  steam,  which  had  been  toiling  all 
the  week,  was  now  at  rest.  As  the  hour  of 
sunset  approached,  a  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  its  chimney,  presently  puffs  of  vapour 
issued  from  the  engine,  its  motion  began  to  be 
heard,  and  the  negroes,  men  and  women,  were 
summoned  to  begin  the  work  of  the  week. 
Some  fed  the  fire  under  the  boiler  with  coal; 
others  were  seen  rushing  to  the  mill  with  their 
arms  full  of  the  stalks  of  the  cane,  freshly  cut, 
which  they  took  from  a  huge  pile  near  the 
building ;  others  lighted  fires  under  a  row  of 
huge  caldrons,  with  the  long  stalks  of  cane 
from  which  the  juice  had  been  crushed  bv  the 
mill.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  activity  such  as  I 
had  not  seen  in  Cuba. 

The  sound  of  the  engine  was  heard  all  night, 
for  the  work  of  grinding  the  cane,  once  begun, 
proceeds  day  and  night,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  some  other  holidays.  I  was 
early  next  morning  at  the  mill.  A  current  of 
cane  juice  was  flowing  from  the  mill  in  a  long 
trunk  to  a  vat  in  which  it  was  clarified  with 
lime,  it  was  then  made  to  pass  successively 
from  one  caldron  to  another,  as  it  obtained  a 
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thicker  consistence  by  boiling.  The  negroes, 
with  huge  ladles  turning  on  pivots,  swept  it 
from  caldron  to  caldron,  and  finally  passed  it 
into  a  trunk,  w  hich  conveyed  it  to  shallow  tanks 
in  another  apartment,  where  it  cooled  into 
sugar.  From  these  another  set  of  workmen 
scooped  it  up  in  moist  masses,  carried  it  in 
buckets  up  a  low  flight  of  stairs,  and  poured  it 
into  rows  of  hogsheads  pierced  with  holes  at 
the  bottom.  These  are  placed  over  a  large 
tank,  into  which  the  moisture  dripping  from 
the  hogsheads  is  collected  and  forms  molasses. 

This  is  the  method  of  making  the  sugar 
called  Muscovado.  It  is  drained  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  railways  take  it  to  Matanzas  or 
to  Havana.  We  visited  afterwards  a  planta- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  clayed 
sugar  is  made.  Our  host  furnished  us  with 
horses  to  make  the  excursion,  and  we  took  a 
■winding  road,  over  hill  and  valley,  by  planta- 
tions and  forests,  till  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
an  extensive  pasture  ground.  An  old  negro, 
whose  hut  was  at  hand,  opened  it  for  us,  and 
bowed  low  as  we  passed.  A  ride  of  half  a 
mile  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  cane  fields  of 
the  plantation  called  Saratoga,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Drake  &  Company,  of  Havana, 
and  reputed  one  of  the  finest  of  the  island.  It 
had  a  different  aspect  from  any  plantation  we 
had  seen.  Trees  and  shrubs  there  were  none, 
but  the  canes,  except  where  they  had  been 
newly  cropped  for  the  mill,  clothed  the  slopes 
and  hollows  with  their  light  green  blades,  like 
the  herbage  of  a  prairie. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  estate,  an  intelligent  Biscayan,  who 
showed  us  the  whole  process  of  making  clay- 
ed sugar.  It  does  not  differ  from  that  of  mak- 
ing the  Muscovado,  so  far  as  concerns  grinding 
and  the  boiling.  When,  however,  the  sugar 
is  nearly  cool,  it  is  poured  into  iron  vessels  of 
conical  shape,  with  the  point  downwards,  at 
which  is  an  opening.  The  top  of  the  sugar  is 
then  covered  with  a  sort  of  black  thick  mud, 
which  they  call  clay,  and  which  is  several 
times  renewed  as  it  becomes  dry.  The  mois- 
ture from  the  clay  passes  through  the  sugar, 
carrying  with  it  the  cruder  portions,  which 
form  molasses.  In  a  few  days  the  draining  is 
complete. 

Wc  saw  the  workpeople  of  the  Saratoga  es- 
tate preparing  for  the  market  the  sugar  thus 
cleansed,  if  we  may  apply  the  word  to  such  a 
process.  With  a  rudeiion  blade  they  cleft  the 
large  loaf  of  sugar  just  taken  from  the  mould 
into  three  parts,  called  first,  second  and  third 
quality,  according  to  their  whiteness.  These 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  separate  platforms  of 
wood  w  ith  a  raised  edge  ;  the  women  standing 
and  walking  in  the  fragments  with  their  bare 
diriy  feet,  and  beating  them  smaller  with  wood- 
en mallets  and  clubs.  The  sugar  of  the  first 
quality  is  then  scraped  up  and  put  into  boxes  ; 
that  of  the  second  and  third  being  moister,  is 
handled  a  third  time  and  carried  into  the  dry- 
ing room,  w  here  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  is  boxed  up 
for  market  like  the  other. 

The  sight  of  these  processes  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  make  one  think  with  much  satisfac- 
fnction  of  clayed  sugar  as  nn  ingredient  of 
food,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  arc  supe- 


rior to  such  prejudices,  and  use  it  with  as  little 
scruple  as  they  who  do  not  know  in  what  man- 
ner it  is  made. 

In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  dwelling 
of  our  American  host,  and  taking  the  train  at 
Caobas,  or  Mahogany  Trees — so  called  from 
the  former  growth  of  that  tree  on  the  spot— we 
were  at  Matanzas  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
next  morning  the  train  brought  us  to  this  little 
town,  situated  hall*  way  between  Matanzas  and 
Havana,  but  a  great  way  to  the  south  of 
either. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Day's  Journey  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Dr.  Hoffmeister  was  a  young  German  phy- 
sician, ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  Natu- 
ral History,  and  enjoyed  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  inspecting  the  animal  and  vegetable 
curiosities  of  Ceylon  and  India,  while  travel- 
ling in  those  countries  in  the  train  of  the  Prince 
of  Prussia.  After  passing  in  safety  through 
many  dangers,  he  finally  fell,  pierced  by  a 
grape  shot  from  the  cannon  of  the  Sikhs,  with 
whom  the  English  were  then  at  war.  From 
one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  his  friends  at 
home,  we  extract  the  following  sketch.  The 
party  were  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  endeavouring  to  make 
their  way  along  the  Sutlej  river,  into  the  coun- 
try of  Thibet. 

"  Our  route  continued  along  the  banks  of 
the  [Sutlej]  river,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ; 
we  were  some  eighteen  hundred  feet  or  so 
above  its  waters,  and  yet  so  near  the  brink 
that  we  could  cast  a  stone  into  its  pools.  But 
soon  the  few  faint  traces  of  a  path  disappear- 
ed ;  we  followed  our  guide  in  silence,  as  he 
stepped  forward,  deeply  imprinting  his  wary 
footsteps,  and  searching  for  unyielding  spots 
of  ground,  or  firm  and  solid  stones.  Often  we 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  turn  the  flank  of  a 
smooth  and  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  to  slide 
down  several  hundred  feet;  often  again  our 
way  led  us  over  the  jagged  edge  of  a  project- 
ing cliff,  overhanging  the  deep  and  rugged 
gorge.  In  many  places  the  only  possible 
means  by  which  we  could  advance,  was  to  lie 
flat  on  our  faces,  and  thus  glide  clown,  while 
the  guide  directed  our  feet,  and  another  attend- 
ant held  us  firmly  by  the  neck.  Our  '  Alpen- 
stocks' [iron-pointed  poles]  were  nearly  use- 
less, as  we  were  forced  to  use  both  hands  to 
help  ourselves. 

"Thus  sliding  in  every  variety  of  posture, 
standing,  sitting,  lying  prostrate,  proving  each 
stone  before  we  ventured  upon  it,  or, — when 
thepioneer  with  a  bold  spring  had  precipitated 
into  the  depth  the  entire  layer  of  loose  earth 
over  which  our  course  lay, —  rummaging  out, 
with  the  points  of  our  poles,  hollows  in  the  wall 
of  rock  which  might  serve  as  props  on  which 
to  rest  our  weight,  we  advanced  in  a  most 
tedious  and  unpleasant  manner  ;  and  the  con- 
tinual view  of  the  open  abyss,  ready  lo  swal- 
low us  up  together  with  the  rolling  debris,  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  at  each  tolerably  secure 
spot,  we  sank  down  faint  and  exhausted.  The 
glare  of  the  sun  however  soon  drove  on  the 
weary  traveller  from  his  rest, — still  forward, 


forward, — once  more  to  attempt  this  hazardous 
exploit. 

"  Those  parts  in  which  we  had  to  scramble 
down  over  loose  debris  were  decidedly  worse 
than  all  the  rest ;  for  there,  the  stones,  detach- 
ed by  those  who  followed,  rolled  downwards 
on  the  advanced  guard  of  our  party. 

"  For  six  long  hours  our  path  proceeded 
after  this  fashion.  How  we  one  and  all  pass- 
ed so  prosperously  over  the  dangerous  spots, 
— the  very  remembrance  of  which  still  makes 
me  shudder, — and  still  more,  how  the  heavy- 
laden  bearers  passed  over  them  without  break- 
ing their  necks,  is  to  me  a  complete  enigma. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  days  of  our 
whole  travels,  and  one  the  perils  of  which  I 
would  not  willingly  go  through  again." 

This  lively  description  of  mountain  travel- 
ling made  us  think  of  our  sensations  when 
standing  on  the  verge  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
looking  down  on  the  rocks  160  feet  below  us. 
To  place  ourselves  in  the  author's  situation, 
we  imagined  ourselves  carefully  crawling  over 
the  loose  stones  of  a  steep  slope,  which  a  few 
feet  below  us  ended  in  an  abrupt  precipice  fully 
ten  times  the  height  of  that  over  which  the 
waters  of  Niagara  leap — a  precipice,  down 
which  a  misstep  might  plunge  us  at  once, — 
and  we  were  almost  ready  to  shudder  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  travellers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  they  approach- 
ed the  village  of  Kora,  "  at  the  extremity  of  a 
little  plain,  into  which  the  north-eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  pass  juts  out.  The  whole  tract  of 
land  at  our  feet,  rich  with  vegetation,  appeared 
one  uninterrupted  garden,  watered  by  many 
rivulets  :  high  walls,  surmounted  by  luxuriant 
hedges,  form  at  once  the  boundary  line  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  enclosure  of  fruitful  corn- 
fields. Within  two  hours  we  reached  lh"e  plain 
of  Kora,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  resolved  to 
pitch  our  tents  in  this  paradise.  Thick,  vel- 
vety turf,  and  the  shade  of  very  ancient  apri- 
cot trees,  invited  us  to  repose  :  we  had  only  to 
touch  the  trees,  to  have  showered  upon  us  a 
redundant  supply  of  ripe  and  delicious  fruit  ;• 
milk  too,  and  cakes  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
soon  brought  in  liberal  profusion  by  the  hospi- 
table inhabitants.  Beautiful  butterflies  and 
many  oilier  insects  were  swarming  round  the 
beds  of  flowers  on  the  margins  of  the  brooks, 
whereas,  on  yonder  heights,  1  had  seen  not  a 
trace  of  any  living  creature, — not  a  bird,  not 
a  lizard,  not  an  insect  of  any  kind.  My  ento- 
mological chase  occupied  me,  in  spite  of  my 
exhaustion,  until,  as  twilight  rapidly  drew  on, 
the  tent  arrived  :  it  was  pitched  in  the  midst  of 
the  apricot-grove,  and  our  dinner  was  speedily 
prepared. 

"  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
the  inhabitants,  attired  completely  alter  the 
fashion  of  Thibet.  The  profusion  of  amber 
ornaments,  and  the  brownish-red  of  all  their 
garments,  the  thoroughly  Thibelian  complex- 
ion, the  general  use  of  boots  and  trowsers,  even 
among  the  women,  which  prevails  from  this 
place  forward,  all  mark  the  influence  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Thibet.  The  men 
wear  skull-caps,  sandals  or  high  cloth  boots, 
and  a  broad  belt  round  the  red  vestment,  in 
which  arc  stuck  a  knife,  a  pipe,  a  spoon,  and 
a  number  of  other  little  articles.    The  only 
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thing  which  distinguishes  the  women's  cos- 
tume, is  t lie  absence  of  the  belt,  and  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair,  which,  divided 
into  numberless  thin  plaits,  and  interlaced  with 
coral,  shells,  amber,  and  silver  bells,  hangs 
down  like  a  sort  of  net-work  upon  the  back." 

"Through  the  evening,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, having  flocked  together  far  and  near,  sat 
in  strange  groups  around  our  tent,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  simple  permission  to  gaze  to 
their  hearts'  content  at  the  new  and  unwonted 
visitants.  Whether  we,  in  our  semi-European 
costumes,  appeared  the  more  wonderful  to 
them,  or  they  to  us,  in  their  thick,  stiff,  wool- 
len garb,  tricked  out  with  finery  and  hung 
with  fantastic  ornaments  from  top  to  toe,  it 
were  difficult  to  decide.  The  whole  night 
long,  these  friendly  people,  ever  wakeful,  ever 
mirthful,  bivouacked  around  their  fire  ;  a  con- 
stant joyousness  reigned  among  them,  and 
their  hours  flew  on  amid  laughter  and  singing. 

"  Our  departure,  on  the. 4th  of  August,  was, 
as  had  been  our  arrival  on  the  3rd,  a  universal 
fete.  The  path  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of 
blithe  and  merry  women,  maidens,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  male  population  escorted  us  as 
far  as  the  river, — at  least  an  hour  and  a-half's 
walk, — and  even  there  parted  from  us  only 
one  by  one.  The  women  remained  on  the 
vine-clad  hills  commanding  our  path,  singing 
in  clear  but  plaintive  tones, '  Tanturi  ne  re  ho!'' 
which,  I  understand,  signifies,  '■happy  jour- 
ney!'' The  kindly  salutation  was  still  heard 
resounding;  long  after  the  songstresses  had 
vanished  from  our  eyes." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Jerusalem— The  Greek  Church. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  hea- 
thenish ceremonies  practised  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
is  taken  from  "A  Visit  to  my  Father-land," 
by  Ridley  H.  Herschell,  a  converted  Jew,  and 
affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  dreadful 
apostacy  of  this  so-called  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  letter  commendatory  from 
the  English  archbishop,  acknowledging  as 
"  Brothers  in  Christ,"  these  idolatrous  impos- 
tors, is  mournfully  significant  of  the  deep  cor- 
ruption of  that  highly  professing  body,  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  painful  to  the  child  of  God  to  behold 
the  mosque  of  the  false  prophet  stand  where 
that  temple  once  stood,  in  which  God  mani- 
fested his  presence  by  the  shechinah  ;  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  see  God's  ancient  people  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  oppressed  and  despised,  in 
their  own  city ;  but  it  is  even  more  sad  to  see 
there  the  mixture  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  wick- 
edness, that  calls  itself  Christianity.  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned*  the  effect  necessarily 
produced  on  the  minds  of  my  brethren,  the 
Jews,  by  the  false  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  exhibited  to  them  by  the  Papists 
in  Poland  and  Germany  ;  but  here,  where  the 
Lord  from  heaven  Himself  introduced  a  new 
and  spiritual  dispensation,  the  exhibition  of 

*  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  and  Future 
Expectation  of  the  Jews. 


folly  and  blasphemy  presented  by  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches,  exceeds,  perhaps,  what 
is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  The  palm  of  su- 
periority in  evil,  however,  must  be  accorded  to 
the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  whose 
exhibitions  during  Easter  have  no  parallel  ex- 
cept in  the  rites  of  the  heathen.  As  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Jerusalem  until  three  weeks  after  the 
Greek  Easter,  I  did  not  myself  witness  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  that  are  yearly  enacted  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  but,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Caiman,  who  has  resided  several 
years  in  Jerusalem,  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  publish  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
in  England,  immediately  after  he  had  witness- 
ed the  melancholy  and  revolting  spectacle. 

During  the  Greek  Easter  week,  Jerusalem 
is  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  but 
even  from  such  distant  places  as  Syra,  Smyr- 
na, and  Constantinople.  Last  Easter  it  was 
computed  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons were  present.  This  holy  fair  is  celebra- 
ted with  revellings  and  jollity,  nearly  akin  to 
those  of  secular  meetings  that  go  under  the 
same  name. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  pile 
of  clumsy  buildings,  professing  to  cover,  in 
most  convenient  jtixta-position,  both  Calvary 
and  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  and  furnished  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  monkish  false- 
hood and  audacity,  with  every  thing  that  can 
be  thought  of,  connected  with  the  great  event 
thus  shamefully  desecrated  ;  of  all  of  which,  it 
may  be  said  truly,  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch 
deputation,  "  the  wonder  is,  that  the  writers 
('  of  travels')  should  have  been  so  careful  in 
describing  what  no  serious  mind  can  regard 
but  as  '  lying  wonders.'  "* 

This  church,  and  the  relics  it  contains,  are 
the  great  objects  of  attraction  to  the  pilgrims  ; 
and  here,  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  is  per- 
formed the  impious  juggle  of  the  holy  fire. 
Omitting  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Caiman's  letter, 
I  extract  the  portion  that  relates  to  this  blas- 
phemous imposture  of,  what  the  advocates  of 
apostolic  succession  denominate,  "  a  sister 
church." 

'-' Plaving  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the 
edifice,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
ceremony  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of 
the  miraculous  Greek  fire,  which  takes  place 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week  ; 
and  which  serves,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  priests,  the  same  purpose  that 
the  keys  of  Peter  do  in  the  hands  of  his  skilful 
successors,  the  Popes  :  it  unlocks  every  coffer 
and  purse  of  the  pilgrims,  and  renders  them  at 
the  disposal  of  the  inventors  and  perpetrators 
of  this  lying  wonder. 

"  To  notice  all  that  was  passing  within  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  during  the  space 
of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  next 
to  impossible  ;  because  it  was  one  continuation 
of  shameless  madness  and  rioting,  which  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  Greenwich  and  Smith- 
field  fairs.  Only  suppose  for  a  moment  the 
mighty  edifice  crowded  to  excess  with  fanatic 
pilgrims  of  all  the  Eastern  churches,  who,  in- 
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stead  of  lifting  up  pure  hands  to  God,  without 
wrath  and  quarrelling,  are  led  by  the  petty 
jealousies  about  the  precedency  which  they 
should  maintain  in  the  order  of  their  proces- 
sions, into  tumults  and  fightings,  which  can 
only  be  quelled  by  the  scourge  and  whip  of 
the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Suppose 
further,  these  thousands  of  devotees  running 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other, — from  the  ex- 
treme of  savage  irritation  to  that  of  savage 
enjoyment,  of  mutual  revellings  and  feastings  ; 
like  Israel  of  old,  who,  when  they  made  the 
golden  calf,  were  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
rising  up  to  play.  Suppose  troops  of  men, 
stripped  half  naked  to  facilitate  their  actions, 
running,  trotting,  jumping,  galloping,  to  and 
fro,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  church  ; 
walking  on  their  hands  with  their  feet  aloft  in 
the  air ;  mounting  on  one  another's  shoulders, 
some  in  a  riding,  and  some  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  slightest  push  are  all  sent 
down  to  the  ground  in  one  confused  heap, 
which  made  one  fear  for  their  safety.  Sup- 
pose further,  many  of  the  pilgrims  dressed  in 
fur  caps,  like  the  Polish  Jews,  whom  they 
feigned  to  represent,  and  whom  the  mob  met 
with  all  manner  of  contempt  and  insult,  hurry- 
ing therri  through  the  church  as  criminals  who 
had  been  just  condemned,  amid  loud  execra- 
tions and  shouts  of  laughter,  which  indicated 
that  Israel  is  still  a  derision  amongst  these 
heathens,  by  whom  they  are  still  counted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  All  these,  and  simi- 
lar proceedings  marked  the  introduction  of 
this  holy  miraculous  fire;  and  when  question- 
ed about  the  propriety  of  such  conduct  within 
a  Christian  place  of  worship,  and  with  the 
name  of  religion,  the  priests  will  tell  you,  that 
they  once  tried  to  get  quit  of  these  absurdities, 
and  the  holy  fire  was  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence of  it  ! 

"  About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  preparations  for  the  appearance  of  the  mi- 
raculous fire  commenced.  The  multitude,  who 
had  been  heretofore  in  a  state  of  frenzy  and 
madness,  became  a  little  more  quiet;  but  it 
proved  a  quiet  that  precedes  a  thunderstorm. 
Bishops  and  priests  in  their  full  canonicals, 
then  issued  forth  from  their  respective  quarters, 
with  flags  and  banners,  crucifixes  and  crosses, 
lighted  candies  and  smoking  censers,  to  join 
or  rather  to  lead,  a  procession,  which  moved 
thrice  round  the  church,  invoking  every  pic- 
ture, altar,  and  relic,  in  their  svay,  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  the  miraculous  fire.  The  proces- 
sion then  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
started,  and  two  grey-headed  bishops,  the  one 
of  the  Greek,  the  other  of  the  Armenian  church, 
were  hurled  by  the  soldiers  through  the  crowd, 
into  the  apartment  which  communicates  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  locked 
themselves  in  ;  there  the  marvellous  fire  was 
to  make  its  first  appearance,  and  from  thence 
issue  through  the  small  circular  windows  and 
the  door,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims.  The 
eyes  of  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
now  directed  towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with 
an  anxious  suspense,  awaiting  the  issue  of 
their  expectation. 

"  The  mixed  multitude,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  language,  were  pouring  forth  their  clamo- 
rous prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  to 
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intercede  for  ihein  on  behalf  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  assembled  ;  and  the  same 
were  tenfold  increased  by  the  fanatic  gestures 
and  I  he  waving  of  the  garments  by  the  priests 
of  ihe  respective  communions  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  holy  fire,  and  who  were  watching 
by  the  above-mentioned  door  and  circular  win- 
dows, with  torches  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
receive  the  virgin  flame  of  the  heavenly  lire, 
and  convey  it  to  their  (locks.  In  about  twen- 
ty minutes  from  the  lime  the  bishops  locked 
themselves  in  the  apartment  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre the  miraculous  lire  made  its  appearance 
through  the  door  and  the  two  small  windows, 
as  expected.  The  priests  were  the  first  who 
lighted  their  torches,  and  they  set  out  on  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  their  lay  brethren  : 
but  some  of  these  errandless  and  profitless 
messengers  had  the  misfortune  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  crowd,  and  had  their  firebrands 
wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  some  were 
more  fortunate,  and  safely  reached  their  desti- 
nation, around  whom  the  people  flocked  like 
bees,  to  have  their  candles  lighted.  Others, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  at  having  the  holy 
fire  second  hand,  but  rushed  furiously  towards 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  regardless  of  their  own 
safety,  and  that  of  those  who  obstructed  their 
way;  though  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
persons  have  been  trampled  to  death  on  such 
occasions.  Those  who  were  in  the  galleries 
let  down  their  candles  by  cords,  and  drew  them 
up  when  they  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
In  a  few  minutes  thousands  of  flames  were  as- 
cending, the  smoke  and  the  heat  of  which  ren- 
dered the  church  like  the  bottomless  pit.  To 
satisfy  themselves,  as  well  as  to  convince  the 
Latins,  (who  grudge  so  profitable  as  well  as  so 
effectual  a  piece  of  machinery  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  schismatical  Greeks  and  Armeni- 
ans, and  one  which  augments  the  power  of  the 
priest  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents,  and 
who,  therefore,  exclaim  against  the  miraculous 
fire,)  the  pilgrims,  women,  as  well  as  men, 
shamefully  expose  their  bare  bosoms  to  the 
aciion  of  the  flame  of  their  lighted  candles,  to 
make  their  adversaries  believe  the  miraculous 
fire  differs  from  an  ordinary  one,  in  being  per- 
fectly harmless.  The  two  bishops,  who  a 
little  while  before  locked  themselves  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  sallied 
forth  out  of  it.  When  the  whole  multitude  had 
their  candles  lighted,  the  bishops  were  caught 
by  the  crowd,  lilietl  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  to  their  chapels  amidst  loud  and  trium- 
phant acclamations.  Thev  soon,  however, 
re-appeared,  at  the  head  of  a  similar  proces- 
sion as  the  one  before,  as  a  pretended  thank- 
offering  to  the  Almighty  for  the  miraculous  fire 
vouchsafed,  thus  daring  to  make  God  a  parta- 
ker in  their  lie.  An  express  messenger  was 
immediately  sent  off  to  Bethlehem,  the  birth- 
place of  Christ,  to  inform  the  brethren  there, 
and  lo  invite  them  also  lo  olfer  up  their  tribute 
of  thanks  for  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
day.  Thus  closed  the  lying  wonders  of  the 
holy  week  of  Easter." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Christianity  annually 
presented  lo  the  eyes  of  the  Mohammedans  ; 
and  though  no  Jews  are  permitted  to  witness 
it,  they  hear  of  it  from  their  Musselman  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  they  are  on  more  friendly- 


terms  than  they  are  with  the  Christians.  Sure- 
ly the  very  first  act  of  any  mission  to  Ihe  .lews 
ought  to  have  been  to  testify  against,  and  lo 
repudiate  all  alliance  with  those  apostate  East- 
ern churches,  in  order  to  convince  them  that 
they  came  to  teach  a  Christianity  very  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  that  goes  by  that  name  in 
Jerusalem;  and  therefore  every  Christian  must 
regret  this  not  being  the  case  with  the  present 
mission  there,  but  that  the  following  letter  was 
sent  instead  : 

"  Letter  commendatory  from  the  Most  Rev. 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c. 

"To  the  Right  Reverend  our  Brothers  in 
Christ,  the  Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the 
ancient  and  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  greeting  in 
the  Lord. 

"  We,  William,  by  Divine  Providence,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England, 
and  Metropolitan,  most  earnestly  commend  lo 
your  brotherly  love  the  Right  Rev.  Michael 
Solomon  Alexander,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  whom 
we,  being  well  assured  of  his  learning  and 
piety,  have  consecrated  to  the  office  of  a  bishop 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  our  holy  and 
Apostolic  Church,  and  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
have  sent  out  to  Jerusalem,  with  authority  to 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy 
and  congregations  of  our  church,  which  are 
now,  or  which  hereafter  may  be,  established 
in  the  countries  above-mentioned.  And  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  this  our  purpose,  we  think  it  right  to  make 
known  to  you,  that  we  have  charged  the  said 
bishop  our  brother  not  to  intermeddle  in  any 
way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  or 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing  rule  in 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  show  them 
due  reverence  and  honour ;  and  to  be  ready  on 
all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  pow- 
er, lo  promote  a  mutual  interchange  of  respect, 
courtesy,  and  kindness.  We  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  our  brother  is  willing,  and 
will  feel  himself  in  conscience  bound,  to  follow 
these  our  instructions;  and  we  beseech  you,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  receive 
him  as  a  brother,  and  to  assist  him,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer,  with  your  good  offices. 

"  We  trust  that  your  Holiness  will  accept 
this  communication  as  n  testimony  of  our  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  of  our  hearty  desire  to 
renew  that  amicable  intercourse  with  the  an- 
cient churches  of  the  East,  which  has  been 
suspended  for  ages,  and  which,  if  restored, 
may  have  the  effect,  w  ith  the;  blessing  of  God, 
of  putting  an  end  to  divisions  which  have 
brought  the  most  grievous  calamities  on  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

"  In  this  hope,  and  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  respect  for  your  Holinesses,  we  have 
affixed  our  archiepiscopal  seal  to  this  letter, 
written  with  our  hand  at  our  palace  of  Lam- 
beih,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one." 

All  this  to  these  reverend  impostors, — to 
these  "Holinesses,"  who  set  fire  lo  a  few 
ounces  of  alcohol,  and  then  solemnly  thank 


God  for  having  sent  a  miraculous  flame  down 
from  heaven ! 

I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  any  of  those  concerned,  were 
fully  aware  of  the  slate  of  those  churches 
whose  ministers  were  thus  addressed  ;  but  how 
grievous  is  it  that  the  head  of  the  mission  at 
Jerusalem  should  have  been  introduced  under 
such  auspices;  that  such  a  document  should 
have  been  published  and  promulgated  in  Ara- 
bic, that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  might  see 
the  "  amicable  intercourse  I"  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  obloquy  to  which  I  expose  myself  by 
these  remarks;  but  I  seek  not  to  please  men  ; 
"  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  1  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Christ."  If  1  sought  a  life  of  ease, 
[  should  glide  along  with  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  and  "  prophesy  smooth  things;"  but 
I  dare  not  speak  of  any  thing  otherwise  than 
as  God  sees  1  think  of  it.  Nor  am  I  intermed- 
dling with  that  which  is  no  concern  of  mine; 
I  have  to  hear  ihe  shame  of  this  unholy  alli- 
ance among  my  unconverted  brethren,  who 
are  but  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  sectional 
distinctions  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there- 
fore naturally  hold  one  Christian  answerable 
for  the  views  and  opinions  of  another. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times, 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1764,  Benjamin 
Ferris,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  left  home  to  accompany  to  the  south- 
ern provinces  William  Reckitt-,  a  Friend  from 
England.  Being  in  Virginia  in  the  Twelfth 
month,  he  wrote:  "On  the  28th  we  came  lo 
Curies,  and  lodged  at  a  Friend's  house  where 
riches,  negroes,  and  grandeur  abound, — which 
make  poor  fare  for  a  Christian  mind  ;  but  he 
was  hospitable  and  kind  to  us." 

On  the  5th  of  First  month,  1765,  he  makes 
this  note  :  "  Had  a  meeting  at  Black  Creek, 
where  William  was  enlarged  in  a  searching 
testimony.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  very 
close  conversation  on  the  subject  of  slave-keep- 
ing,  with  a  Friend  who  at  times  appeared  in 
public  by  way  of  ministry.  I  gave  him  my 
sentiments  plainly  and  honestly,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, which  breathed  good-will  to  men  : 
and  as  the  Gospel  had  not  in  the  fulness  even  of 
its  dawning,  taken  place  in  their  minds,  it  was 
not  likely  such  could  be  ministers  of  a  cove- 
nant they  themselves  were  never  brought  into; 
and  that  I  thought  it  impossible  such  could 
build  up,  or  edify  in  any  thing  that  was  last- 
ingly good." 

On  the  12th  they  were  at  Francis  Nixon's, 
on  Perquimons  river.  Here  they  called  to  see 
an  honest  old  negro  woman  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  To  their  inquiry,  W7hat  gave  her 
the  most  satisfaction?  she  replied,  "All  my 
satisfaction  is  in  looking  into  my  own  mind, 
and  hoping  for  the  best  hereafter." 

After  returning  from  the  south,  Third  month 
l^lh,  Benjamin  wrote,  "That  evening  we 
crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  (he  next  day  I 
parted  with  my  dear  friend  William  Reckitt, 
with  whom  I  had  travelled  now  nearly  four 
months  in  true  unity.    He  has  been  as  a  ten- 
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ler,  affectionate  father  to  me,  and  has  been  an 
nslructive  example  of  meekness,  patience,  and 
single  attention  to  his  Master's  business ;  and 
ina  well  satisfied  he  has  been  an  instrument  of 
kreat  good  in  divers  respects.  We  parted  in 
learness  and  tenderness,  and  came  home  this 
jvening,  still  and  quiet  in  mind,  desirous  to  be 
ruly  thankful  for  all  the  favours  received." 

William  Reckitt  returned  home  to  England 
iarly  in  1766,  where  he  died  the  6th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1769.  He  was  a  man  honest 
n  heart,  and  firm  for  the  Truth,  yet  a  lover 
if  peace.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote, 
le  thus  expressed  himself.  "  The  sap  of  life 
ies  very  deep  in  the  root,  and  must  be  waited 
Dr  in  those  pinching  times  I  have  met  with  ; 
nd  yet  I  have  a  comfortable  hope  raised  in 
ne  of  late,  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  the 
rospect  of  which  to  me,  hath  seemed  exceed- 
ngly  pleasant,  and,  if  safe,  should  much  desire 
t  might  be  hastened.  But  that  is  not  my  pro- 
er  business  to  look  for,  or  to  desire  the  reward 
efore  the  day's  work  is  finished.  I  have 
erved  a  good  Master,  but  have  ever  looked 
in  myself  as  one  of  the  weakest  of  his  servants  ; 
et  have  endeavoured  to  come  up  in  faithful 
ibedience  to  his  will  made  manifest  in  me,  and 
i  this  now  I  have  great  peace,  and  an  assu- 
ance  of  an  inheritance  that  will  never  fade 
way,  if  I  continue  in  the  way  of  well-doing 
3  the  end  of  the  race." 

Benjamin  Ferris  in  his  diary,  thus  describes 
is  movements  relative  to  marrying.  "The 
3ih  of  Third  month,  [1765,]  I  went  to  our 
flonthly  Meeting  ; — there  I  unexpectedly  saw 
Jiannah,  the  daughter  of  James  Brown,  on 
hose  account,  during  my  late  journey,  my 
lind  had  frequently  been  employed  in  deep 
loughtfulness,  and  in  fervent  cries  to  my  hea- 
enly  Father,  that  I  might  know  and  do  his 
'ill  in  the  weighty  affair  of  proposing  mar- 
;a'ge  to  her.  I  was  afraid  of  making  haste, 
p  withheld  an  intimation  of  my  affectionate 
sgard  for  her,  yet  I  believed  from  what  I  felt, 
lat  the  time  for  manifesting  it  drew  near;  and 
'as  sincere  in  my  desires  to  be  directed  both 
ow  and  when  to  proceed  in  so  important  an 
ngagemenl." 

"  Sixth  month  1st. — It  was  now  ripened  in 
iy  mind  to  go  and  see  my  dear  friend  Hannah 
Irown  ;  having  the  free  consent  of  my  parents, 
set  off  composed  in  mind,  under  some  sense 
f  the  weight  of  the  occasion  of  my  journey, 
nd  reached  her  father's  house  in  the  Great 
[alley  that  evening.  Having  a  suitable  op- 
ortunity  with  him  and  his  wife,  I  let  them 
now  the  occasion  of  my  being  there,  and  that 
thought  parents  had  a  right,  timely  to  know 
ny  intentions  of  that  sort,  and  therefore  I  men- 
oned  it  to  them  for  their  concurrence.  Next 
ay,  being  First-day,  I  went  with  the  family  to 
hvchlan  meeting.;  which  to  me  was  rather 
omfortable  than  otherwise;  and  the  day  fol- 
>wing  I  returned  home,  feeling  a  peaceful 
Jttlement  of  mind.  On  looking  back  at  my 
rogress,  and  the  several  steps  I  had  taken  in 
lis  matter,  it  afforded  me  solid  satisfaction." 

"  The  time  now  approached  for  changing 
jiy  situation,  as  to  a  single  state."    "  It  was, 
t  times,  in  the  course  of  my  proceeding  herein, 
latter  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  could  look  at 
with  a  peaceful  consciousness,  as  done  in  the 


sight  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  whose  supporting 
arm  has  hitherto  mercifully  sustained  me  in 
many  exercising  probations. 

"  On  the  24th  of  Tenth  month,  our  marri- 
age was  consummated  at  Uwchlan  meeting  ; 
and  He  who  graciously  condescends  to  hear, 
and  at  seasons  to  answer  the  fervent  supplica- 
tions of  the  least  of  his  family,  vouchsafed  in 
some  degree  to  favour  us  with  his  good  pre- 
sence. Oh !  may  thankful  hearts  be  given  us, 
to  render  praise  to  the  Author  of  abundant 
mercy  and  goodness." 

"  About  five  weeks  after  our  marriage,  I 
engaged  in  school  keeping;  which  I  seemed 
rather  easier  to  follow  for  a  time  than  any 
other.  Though  the  difficulties  attending  a  re- 
ligious mind  in  the  discharge  of  that  trust,  are 
not  a  few  ;  yet  I  may  say  I  had  solid  satisfac- 
tion at  times  in  this  employment ;  and  it  often 
brought  me  to  beg  with  fervency  that  I  might 
be  furnished  with  every  virtue  and  ability  re- 
quisite wisely  and  prudently  to  go  in  and  out 
before  the  children,  and  to  conduct  in  all 
respects,  so  that  by  example  and  precept  I 
might  be  helpful  to  them  in  drawing  their 
minds  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord.  This  em- 
ployment allowed  me  much  time  at  home  with 
my  beloved  wife  ;  and  happily  we  passed  our 
time,  though  not  exempt  from  a  share  of  the 
exercise  and  tribulation  arising  from  the  world 
and  its  spirit ;  but  as  we  were  one  in  faith, 
practice,  and  judgment,  we  could  sympathise 
together,  and  were  made  to  each  other  help- 
mates." 

Those  thus  joined  in  the  Lord,  if  they  keep 
their  places,  can  feel  one  for  another  and  par- 
take of  the  same  cup  all  the  days  appointed 
them  on  earth.  John  Richardson  in  an  affec- 
tionate testimony  to  his  wife,  tells  us  that  John 
Bowstead  conversing  with  her  in  his  absence, 
asked  her  about  her  husband  being  so  much 
from  home.  "  She  gave  him  this  answer,  that 
as  she  gave  up  her  husband  cheerfully  and 
freely  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  she  did  not  only  sym- 
pathize and  feel  with  him  in  his  adverse  and 
low  state,  but  partook  with  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment, when  the  power  of  Truth  prevailed  over 
its  enemies.  Although  I  am  thus  far  from 
him,  yet  I  partake  of  the  spoil,  or  the  shedding 
abroad  of  the  good  things  of  God  among  his 
people,  as  my  heart  goes  along  with  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  it.  In 
all  my  husband's  afflictions  I  am  afflicted  with 
him  ;  and  one  of  my  main  concerns  is,  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  thing  in  this  world,  may  de- 
tain my  husband  from  doing  what  the  Lord  calls 
for  at  his  hand  ;  for  if  any  thing  hurt  him  as 
to  the  Truth,  what  good  can  1  expect  of  him  ?" 

Anne  Richardson  expressed  much  in  few 
words.  She  was  skilful  in  discipline,  clear  of 
understanding,  and  having  great  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. She  was  loving  and  dutiful  to  her 
parents,  affectionate  and  judicious  in  govern- 
ing her  children,  having  them  in  great  subjec- 
tion. She  had  a  clear  testimony  against  super- 
fluity in  dress,  and  fashionable  attire,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  at  times  to 
minister  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Taken  away 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  she  had  yet 
doubtless  filled  up  her  measure  of  service.  Her 
husband  says  of  her,  "  I  never  heard  an  unbe- 


coming or  unsavoury  word  come  from  her,  let 
the  provocation  thereto  be  what  it  would; — no, 
not  in  the  time  of  health  ;  and  in  her  weakness 
she  was  much  swallowed  up  in  the  luminous 
and  internal  presence  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  often  sang  praises  to  his 
worthy  name,  and  appeared  as  one  wholly  re- 
deemed from  this  world,  whose  heart  was  set 
upon  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  after 
heaven  and  heavenly  things.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  she  had  witnessed  a  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection, and  over  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power.  No  doubt  she  lived  and  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ,  even  to  the  end  of  her 
time,  and  passed  away  without  any  appearance 
of  struggling  or  sorrow,  I  believe  into  a  man- 
sion of  glory,  where  her  soul  shall  sing  halle- 
lujah to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever, 
with  all  those  who  have  overcome  the  world, 
the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  every  thing 
the  Lord's  controversy  is  with,  and  who  have 
not  loved  their  lives  unto  death,  but  given  up 
that  life  they  had  in  any  wrong  thing  whatso- 
ever." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  godly  care 
and  concern  which  Benjamin  Ferris  felt  right- 
ly to  enter  into  the  marriage  connexion,  we 
will  here  introduce  the  account  left  by  William 
Calon  of  his  proceedings.  Niesie  Dirrix,  of 
Amsterdam,  was  a  valuable  woman,  whose 
services  were  great  amongst  Friends  in  the 
low  countries.  She  died  in  the  year  1661,  and 
William  Caton  was  much  troubled  in  spirit,  at 
her  removal  from  the  church  militant.  Whilst 
travelling  under  great  heaviness  and  broken- 
ness  of  spirit,  the  Lord  comforted  him  with  an 
inward  assurance  that  He  would  raise  up  and 
bring  Anneken  Dirrix,  a  sister  to  the  deceased, 
into  the  Love,  Life  and  Spirit,  which  would 
enable  her  to  perform  similar  services  for  the 
church  and  people  of  God.  After  some  time 
he  felt  an  impression  that  it  would  be  right  for 
him  to  marry  this  Anneken  Dirrix.  He  says, 
"  I  took  little  heed  at  first,  but  sought  rather 
totally  to  expel  all  such  cogitations  out  of  my 
mind.  Yet  behold,  by  how  much  the  more  I 
seemed  to  extinguish  the  appearance  of  such  a 
thing  by  so  much  the  more  did  it  prevail  in 
me,  and  came  to  be  clearer  and  clearer  to  me. 
When  I  observed  that,  I  began  to  weigh  the 
thing  more  seriously,  and  to  hearken  more 
diligently  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  require 
of  me  concerning  it,  and  what  the  effect  of  it 
might  be.  Many  things  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  show  me  concerning  it,  as  in  reference  to 
the  service  there  might  be  in  it  as  to  the  Truth 
and  Friends,  and  how  helpful  I  might  be  to 
her,  in  assisting  her  to  effect  that  service  which 
I  saw  would  be  required  of  her,  after  the  re- 
moval of  her  dear  sister,  who  had  been  to  her 
as  her  right  hand. 

"Thus  did  the  thing  for  a  pretty  long  time 
remain  very  fresh  in  me,  both  night  and  day, 
and  abundance  of  objections  came  into  my 
mind  in  many  respects  concerning  it ;  but  with- 
al, matter  sufficient,  wherewith  to  answer  them 
all.  After  I  had  very  much  tried  and  discuss- 
ed the  thing  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  in  my  own 
heart,  I  began  to  acquiesce  and  to  rest  satisfied 
in  myself;  but  did  not  once  open  my  mouth  of 
it  to  any  for  the  space  of  many  weeks,  I  might 
say  months. 
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"  It  was  about  that  time  shown  me,  how  I 
should  proceed  in  the  matter,  viz.,  I  was  to 
keep  it  secret  until  I  came  into  Holland,  and 
then  I  should  mention  it  to  some  of  the  bre- 
thren, before  I  should  once  mention  it  to  her 
either  by  word  or  writing,  and  if  they  did 
own  it  and  approve  it,  I  should  thereby  be  so 
much  the  more  assured  that  it  was  of  the 
Lord." 

After  remaining  half  a  year  in  Germany, 
William  came  into  Holland.  There  he  was 
received  by  Friends  with  open  hearts,  and  they 
were  sweetly  refreshed  together.  Here  he  met 
with  Anneken,  who  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  he  felt  his  love  abound  to  her  in  the 
Lord. 

Now  he  felt  the  way  open  to  lay  his  con- 
cern before  some  of  his  brethren  of  most  reli- 
gious weight,  for  their  judgment  in  this  impor- 
tant step.  He  told  them  honestly  the  rise  of 
it  in  his  own  mind,  and  after  they  had  duly 
and  thoughtfully  considered  it,  thoy  made 
known  to  him  that  they  had  unity  with  it.  By 
their  sense  that  the  thing  was  of  the  Lord's 
ordering,  he  was  still  more  satisfied  and  con- 
firmed. The  time  was  now  come  to  lay  the 
matter  before  her.  Of  this  event  he  thus 
wrote; 

"  In  some  certain  time  when  I  had  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  speak  with  her  about  it ; 
then  I  began  to  tell  her  in  much  humility  and 
fear,  what  was  entered  into  my  heart  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  how  it  was  upon  me  at  that  time  to 
acquaint  her  with  it.  Then  I  did  open  the 
very  ground  of  the  matter  to  her,  and  told  her 
at  large  how  it  had  been  with  me  in  the  thing, 
and  that  I  desired  her  to  consider  it,  and  that 
except  she  did  also  see  and  feel  something  of 
it,  as  from  the  Lord,  . she  should  let  it  cease, 
and  speak  no  further  of  it.  And  withal  I  had 
three  things  to  propound  to  her,  which  I  was 
to  leave  to  her  consideration,  and  to  which  I 
desired  in  due  lime  to  have  her  answer.  The 
first  was,  as  for  matter  of  estate,  mine  was  not 
like  hers,  for  I  had  not  much  as  to  the  out- 
ward. And  she  was  to  consider  whether 
she  could  notwithstanding  consent  unto  the 
thing. 

"  Secondly,  she  was  to  consider  I  should 
expect  my  liberty,  (which  was  more  to  me  than 
the  treasures  of  Fgypt,)  to  go  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  as  1  had  done  before,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  visit  Friends,  or  upon  any  other 
service  for  the  Lord  on  the  Truth's  account. 
This  she  was  also  to  consider  beforehand,  that 
whrn  the  thing  came  to  pass,  it  might  not  seem 
strange  to  her. 

"  Thirdly,  she  was  to  consider  if  the  thing 
should  come  to  pass,  there  might  peradventure 
follow  some  trouble,  either  from  the  magis- 
trates, or  from  some  of  her  relations,  or  other 
discontinued  spirits,  who  might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  thing.  Therefore  she  was  to  consider 
whether  she  could  hear  that  or  no." 

There  had  nt  this  time  been  no  marriage 
amongst  Friends  in  Holland,  and  William  Ca- 
ton  could  not  tell  what  public  prosecution  might 
nrisn,  if  one  should  be  accomplished  contrary 
to  the  legal  form.  Having  thus  stated  the  dif- 
ficulties  which  might  arise  from  their  marri- 
age, and  the  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  it,  he  left  the  whole  matter  with  her  to 


consider,  and  inform  him  of  her  conclusion 
when  she  felt  easy  so  to  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  i>age  358.) 

On  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month  the  teacher 
started  from  Tunesassah,  with  his  basket  of 
provisions  on  his  arm,  for  Tunewanna,  a  deep 
snow  having  fallen  the  previous  day  and  night, 
through  which  he  had  to  break  his  road  for 
some  distance;  and  after  crossing  the  Allegha- 
ny river,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
settlement  at  Tunesassah,  he  met  with  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  told  him  he  was  going  to  bring 
his  children  to  school ,  and  also  informed  him, 
the  chiefs  were  to  meet  at  the  school-house,  to 
give  the  children  advice,  and  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  manner  the  school  was  to  be 
conducted. 

Seven  scholars  attended  the  first  day,  and 
the  duties  of  the  school  were  performed  as  sat- 
isfactorily as  had  been  expected.  In  the  even- 
ing, one  or  two  of  the  natives  came  to  the 
school-house,  with  whom  the  teacher  was  en- 
gaged iri  conversation,  during  the  course  of 
which  one  of  them  (a  chief)  told  him,  he  had 
heard  that  one  of  the  Indians  had  said,  he 
would  destroy  the  schoolmaster's  skiff,  so  that 
he  could  not  cross  the  river ;  and  another  of 
the  natives  had  said  he  would  take  a  stick,  and 
assault  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road  to  and 
from  the  school-house. 

Upon  the  29th,  three  of  the  chiefs  visited 
the  school,  towards  the  close  of  which,  one  of 
them  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  addressed  the 
teacher,  and  said  they  were  glad  to  find  their 
brother  in  health,  who  was  willing  to  devote 
his  time  for  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
He  believed  it  was  a  work  with  which  the 
Great  Spirit  was  pleased,  though  there  was 
great  opposition  to  the  school,  in  some  of  their 
people;  but  he  desired  that  he  might  feel  his 
mind  easy  respecting  it,  because  they  were 
anxious  the  school  should  be  continued  ;  and  it 
was  their  intention  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
protect  him,  from  any  insult  that  might  be  of- 
fered him  from  their  people.  They  felt  love  for 
the  Quakers,  and  were  choice  of  their  school- 
master,— and  much  more  to  this  import.  A  fter 
him  another  chief  addressed  the  children,  18 
in  number,  very  satisfactorily.  He  stated  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  visit  ' the  school  fre- 
quently, and  would  occasionally  slay  over 
night. 

During  the  winter  the  school  was  visited  by 
a  number  of  the  chiefs,  in  a  committee  capa- 
city, which  was  considered  very  beneficial. 
At  oneof  the  visitations  Skin-dih-quah-de  (one 
of  (he  most  influential  chiefs,)  said,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you  children  ; 
open  your  ears  to  hear.  You  know  that  we 
old  men  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  you 
when  we  come  here.  I  am  glad  you  are  all 
well  now  near  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the 
sun  is  about  selling;  you  must  know  and  re- 
member that  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
you  should  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  having  preserved  you  through  the  course 


of  it ;  when  you  lie  down  at  night  you  shoulj 
turn  your  minds  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  as 
Him  for  preservation  through  the  night,  an 
that  you  may  be  spared  to  see  the  mornin; 
We  do  not  know  what  is  coming  to  pass  b' 
forehand.  We  only  know  what  is  at  the  pr> 
sent;  we  cannot  tell  what  day  we  shall  t 
taken  out  of  the  world.  When  you  arise  i 
the  morning,  you  must  remember  the  Gre; 
Spirit  who  is  in  heaven.  He  is  the  almight 
Being  ;  none  other  is  like  unto  Him  in  powe 
He  made  all  the  things  in  the  world  that  we  ca 
see  and  have.  He  also  made  the  sun  ;  tr 
people  who  inhabit  the  world  are  also  H 
workmanship.  You  can  never  see  Him  on  tl 
earth,  because  He  is  such  an  almighty  Bein; 
The  reason  that  we  old  men  feel  our  minds  s 
strongly  interested  on  your  account  is,  that  w 
are  anxious  you  may  go  straight  to  heave 
and  see  that  almighty  Being.  Those  that  d 
not  behave  themselves,  walk  in  a  crooked  roai 
and  land  in  wretchedness.  We  old  men  ai 
anxious  you  should  learn  your  books,  becaus 
it  is  of  great  importance  you  should  becom 
good  scholars.  1  want  you  to  understand  th; 
becoming  good  scholars,  signifies  becomin 
wise,  and  able  to  straighten  difficulties.  Yo 
are  now  becoming  wise  for  the  first  of  any  < 
our  people,  and  you  know  that  we  are  becon 
ing  surrounded  by  white  people,  and  they  ai 
building  large  villages  all  around  us.  On 
hundred  years  is  the  length  of  time  that  sorr. 
very  old  men  live  to,  and  they  are  then  nt 
able  to  do  any  thing.  The  Quakers  at  Phik 
delphia  are  very  kind  to  us;  they  hire  you 
schoolmaster,  who  has  been  with  us  more  tha 
four  years.  We  wish  you  to  become  acquain 
ed  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  white  pet 
pie,  who  are  now  surrounding  us  and  also  t 
become  wise  and  good  men  ;  it  is  of  importanc 
to  us,  that  the  white  people  should  know,  tht 
some  of  our  nation  are  wise  and  good  met 
We  wish  you  to  love  one  another,  and  let  n 
difficulties  be  among  you.  When  some  of  yo 
who  are  older,  seethe  younger  scholars  actin 
amiss,  you  should  tell  them  to  do  so  no  more 
and  you,  younger  children,  pay  attention  t 
what  the  older  ones  tell  you,  and  it  will  b 
pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

"When  you  are  in  school,  be  attentive  t 
your  books,  and  do  not  spend  your  time  i 
talking  or  looking  out  of  the  windows;  but  min 
your  lessons  ;  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  soun 
a  word,  you  can  ask  a  scholar  that  does;  the 
is  not  wrong.  And  what  the  monitor  tells  you 
be  sure  and  obey  ;  he  is  appointed  by  you 
teacher  to  instruct  you  ;  endeavour  to  be  alter, 
tive.  I  have  seen  two  boys  since  I  have  bee; 
here  stood  upon  the  bench  for  not  mindin 
their  books  ;  you  should  all  mind  your  lessons 
and  try  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  t 
be  made  an  example  of,  by  being  stood  upoi 
ihe  bench  for  inattention.  I  have  no  more  t 
say."  1 

Upon  another  occasion  the  same  chief  toll 
the  boys  he  had  a  few  words  to  speak  to  lh,em 
and  said,  "Pay  attention  to  the  few  words 
am  now  going  to  speak,  and  do  not  have  you 
minds  otherwise  engaged,  for  that  is  not  right 
All  that  are  now  here  pay  attention.  I  an 
glad  vou  are  well  now  near  the  setting  of  th' 
sun  at  the  close  of  the  day.    Remember  wha 
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say,  and  when  you  go  to  bed  turn  your  minds 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  desire  His  protection 
.Iirough  the  night,  that  you  may  be  favoured 
see  the  morning  light.    Remember  Him 
j  aily,  for  He  is  a  great  Being.    He  made  all 
e  things  that  we  can  see  in  the  world.  He 
so  made  the  day  and  the  light.    Your  school- 
laster  who  is  sitting  there,  you  must  mind  and 
ly  attention  to  what  he  says  ;  he  is  the  oldest 
nongst  you  that  are  here  assembled. 
"Keep  your  minds  strong  in  the  determina- 
I  in  to  become  good  scholars,  for  we  old  men 
e  all  united  in  endeavouring  to  have  you  in- 
I  ructed.    Be  attentive  to  your  studies,  and 
lend  school  every  day,  for  if  you  stay  away 
)U  will  certainly  lose  by  it,  and  fall  behind, 
mean  you  should  not  stay  away  without  some 
luse  ;  if  you  should  be  sick,  or  something  of 
Hull  iat  kind,  it  alters  the  case,  and  then  it  is  not 
rong  to  be  absent.    All  of  you  that  are  scho- 
rs,  we  wish  you  to  be  attentive  and  endeav- 
jr  to  proceed  in  your  studies;  and  those  of 
becoii  )U  l^at  are  Pretty         scholars,  instruct  the 
\v  beginners.    It  is  of  great  account  that  you 
ould  have  school  education.    Some  of  you 
yjat  are  now  here,  if  you  should  conduct  your- 
Ives  well,  will  probably  become  much  more 
se  than  any  of  us  old  men  who  are  now  liv- 
After  you  become  men  we  wish  you  to 
ke  hold  of  work,  and  get  your  living  out  of 
ground  ;  for  the  game  is  now  near  at  an 
id,  and  from  cultivating  the  earth  we  must 
>w  get  our  living.    Turn  your  attention  to 
coming  mechanics,  masons,  carpenters,  or 
me  useful  trade.    This  is  of  account ;  but 
inting  is  nearly  done.    We  old  men  feel  our 
inds  strong  that  you  should  become  enlight- 
,  as  many  white  people  are  now  inhabiting 
ound  us,  and  we  wish  you  to  become  Equally 
eful  citizens  with  them.    We  wish  you  to 
?ome  good  people.    Do  not  lie,  for  that  is  a 
ry  bad  practice;  neither  become  thieves,  for 
ite  people  desire  you  should- be  honest.  A 
ief  is  hated  by  all.    He  is  like  a  wolf,  and 
)u  know  that  all  hate  wolves  on  account  of 
eir  being  such  thieves  ;  and  so  it  will  be  as 
spects  you  if  you  should  become  dishonest. 

You  older  scholars,  who  are  now  some- 
hat  wise,  teach  and  instruct  the  young  boys 
hen  you  see  them  acting  amiss,  for  that  is 
easing  to  the  Great  Spirit;  and  you  younger 
holars,  pay  attlention  to  what  the  older  ones 
you,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  be  pleased, 
hen  you  are  on  your  way  home  from  school, 
J>  not  insult  any  person  that  you  may  meet 
j"  ith  on  the  road  between  the  school  and  your 
me.    If  you  should  see  any  of  those  oppos- 
to  school,  improvements,  &c,  do  not  say 
lyihing  to  them  like  insult,  but.  pass  along 
lietly  ;  and  do  not  disturb  any  cattle  you  may 
e  or  meet  with  on  your  way  home,  but  en 
a'vour  to  be  very  orderly,  and  eventually 
|ise  men.    If  you  do  not  behave  yourselves 
this  mariner,  those  of  the  Indians  who  are 
iposed  to  school,  will  say  that  you  are  worse 
an  their  boys  who  do  not  attend  school ;  and 
ill  also  tell  us,  that  they  said  that  would  be 
e  case  ;  but  if  you  should  endeavour  to  con 
j'Jict  well,  they  will  observe  your  actions,  and 
!  ;gin  to  conclude  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
tend  school." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

So  lively  and  instructive  throughout  are  the 
letters  contained  in  this  volume,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  from  selecting  so  many  as  to  en- 
croach too  freely  on  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend."^  Some  which  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted have  shown  with  what  clearness  Sarah 
Grubb  saw  the  inroads  of  that  spirit,  which, 
about  the  years  1835  and  6,  developed  itself 
in  the  Beaconite  separation,  and  with  what 
faithfulness  she  warned  her  friends  of  the  dan- 
ger. From  letters  written  subsequent  to  that 
time,  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  unison  with 
many  Friends  in  our  own  land,  she  had  deeply 
to  mourn  over  that  temporizing,  accommoda- 
ting spirit,  still  remaining  in  the  church,  under 
whose  delusive  cloak  of  false  charity  and  ten- 
derness, the  same  erroneous  doctrines  continu- 
ed secretly  to  spread  their  infection  through 
the  Society,  and  are  to  this  day  bringing  sore 
affliction  and  exercise  upon  the  true-hearted 
burden-bearers.  Her  testimony  against  this 
insidious  spirit  was  faithfully  borne,  without 
fear  of  the  frowns  of  man,  knowing  as  she  did 
that  she  was  standing  in  the  allotment  appoint- 
ed for  her  by  her  Lord  and  Master.  The  let- 
ters written  during  the  few  last  years  of  her 
life,  show  an  increased  depth  and  clearness  of 
that  spiritual  discernment,  which  is  the  result 
of  long  dedication  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  will. 

To  . 


among  us  as  a  people  ;  whereas  he  and  his  ad- 
herents are  at  complete  variance  with  our  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  could  be  more  straight-forward 
than  for  the  Morning  Meeting,  or  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  to  correspond  with  America,  and 
have  the  great  apostate  disowned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society.  I  am  grieved  beyond  what 
I  can  describe,  at  the  apathy  which  seems  to 
pervade  us  as  a  body,  while  Truth  is  trampled 
upon,  and  laid  waste  in  so  great  a  degree.  We 
have  few  indeed,  who  appear  to  be  so  accou- 
tred with  the  whole  armour  of  light,  as  to  be 
valiant  in  its  cause,  and  able  to  stand  firm 
against  the  attacks  of  that  spirit  which  hath 
'  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,'  filled  with 
the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness;  but 
surely  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  true  seed,  who 
will  shine  forth  by  and  by  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father,  even  as  the  light  which  is  terrible 
to  darkness,  '  as  an  army  with  banners.'  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  darkness  will  flee  before 
it,  and  that  the  language  will  be  produced, 
from  blessed  knowledge  of  the  power  which  is 
above  every  power,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
always  giveth  us  to  triumph,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord!'  May  we  both  hope  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  period  when  this  shall  be 
given  as  a  song  of  victory  ;  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  all  the  motions  of  the  Divine  life, 
in  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Farewell  my  dear  friend. 

I  am,  in  much  tender  sympathy, 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 


"Sudbury,  Sixth  mo.  15th,  1836. 
"Thy  kind  letter  met  me  last  night, 
on  returning  from  our  Ipswich  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. There  was  also  one  from  M.  W.,  ac- 
quainting me  with  the  departure  of  our  much 
loved  Thomas  Shillitoe.  While  I  feel  it  to  be 
very  moving,  that  we  should  thus  be  deprived 
of  a  prince  in  Israel,  in  these  times  of  dismay, 
I  rejoice  for  his  escape  from  all  suffering,  and 
that  his  measure  was  filled  up,  not  only  as  re- 
gards his  own  safety,  but  the  good  of  the 
Church.  Oh  !  may  his  dear  children  and 
grandchildren  walk  in  his  steps.  His  example 
has  said,  and  his  memory  will  yet  say,  '  Fol- 
low me,  even  as  I  have  followed  Christ.'  Ah  ! 
he  was  a  valiant  man  for  the  Truth  upon  earth. 
As  '  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty,  and 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  from  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,' 
so  was  it  with  him:  he  was  faithful  also  unto 
death,  which  could  not  be  said  of  Saul.  How 
weighty,  how  glorious  is  the  crown  he  wears 
forever!  Blessed  and  adored  be  the  name  of 
his  Divine  Master  on  his  behalf!  Amen. 

"  Will  those  who  have  added  to  his  bonds 
of  later  years,  feel  that  they  touched  the  Lord's 
anointed  with  unhallowed  hands?  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  I  believe  that  they,  and 
many  more,  will  be  obliged  to  know  that  a 
prophet  has  been  amongst  them." 


To 


To 


"  Sudbury,  Seventh  mo.  2]st,  1836. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 

that  E.  B.  is  not  arrested  in  his  course,  appear- 
ing as  he  does,  to  wish  to  pass  for  a  minister 


"Sudbury,  Ninth  mo.  30th,  1836. 
"How  brotherly.it  is  of  thee  to  re- 
member my  dear  J.  G.  and  self,  among  those 
who  continue  to  feel  interested  in  knowing  how 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  fared  in  the 
late  combat !  Yes,  it  is  a  warfare  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  found  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  Truth  ;  and  indeed  they  find  the 
necessity  of  taking  to  them  the  whole  armour 
of  Him  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all.  Such  as  these,  deputed  by  the 
Society  in  the  important  business  alluded  to, 
must  have  proved  that  they  had  to  1  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.'  We  have  not 
heard  if  all  attended  who  were  under  appoint- 
ment, nor  if  all  were  of  one  mind  and  of  one 
heart ;  but  if  this  is  happily  the  case,  I  am  per- 
suaded a  great  work  must  have  been  effected 
in  some  individuals  of  your  number,  since 
your  last  visit  to  Lancashire,  and  this  change 
is  more  than  I  dare  hope,  as  relates  to  divers  ; 
but  surely  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  doth 
evidence  that  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the  labour 
of  love,  as  it  regards  those  who,  in  integrity, 
have  done  what  they  could.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  grievous  thing  and  bitter,  that  so  much 
weakness  and  indecision  should  pervade  us  as 
a  community  ;  that  even  those  who  have,  for 
years,  shown  themselves  not  of  us,  but  have 
gone  into  things,  which  it  cost  the  sons  of  the 
morning  of  our  day,  their  liberty,  their  pro- 
perty, their  health,  yea,  sometimes  even  life 
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itself,  to  testify  against,  are  still  retained  mem- 
bers  of  our  Society.  Where  is  the  ancient 
zeal  for  '  clearing  the  Truth  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  V  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

"JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  PASSED  BY." 

BY  L,  H.  S1GOURNEY. 

Watcher ! — who  vvalkest  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
While  the  stars  sweep  on  in  their  midnight  train, 
Stifling  the  tear  for  thy  loved  one's  sake, 
Holding  thy  breath  least  his  sleep  should  break! 
In  thy  loneliest  hour  there's  a  helper  nigh — 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Stranger  ! — afar  from  thy  native  land, 
Whom  no  one  takes  with  a  brother's  hand, 
Table  and  hearth  stone  are  glowing  free, 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  ibr  thee  : 
There  is  one  who  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high — 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 

A  dart  in  thy  breast  that  the  world  may  not  know, 

Wrestling  the  favour  of  God  to  win, 

His  seal  of  pardon  for  days  of  sin  ; 

Press  on,  press  on,  with  thy  prayerful  cry  — 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 


Failing  one,  with  the  hectic  streak 

In  thy  vein  of  fire  and  wasted  cheek, 

Fear'st  thou  the  shade  of  the  darkened  vale  ? 

Seek  to  the  Guide  who  never  can  fail; 

He  hath  trod  it  himself,  he  will  hear  thy  sigh- 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 


A  Bill  is  before  the  English  Parliament  for 
the  regulation  of  emigrant  ship-;,  which  makes 
some  salutary  provisions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  act  limits  the  number  of  passengers 
to  be  carried  by  the  tonnage  and  space.  It 
will  no  doubt  become  a  law. — Late  Paper. 
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Brought  forward, 
Northern  Liberties, 
Penn  District, 
Richmond, 
West  Philadelphia, 
Passyunk, 


Cases. 

140 
28 
2 
6 
4 
2 


Deaths. 
37 
5 
0 
2 
4 
0 


1  in  private  practice, 

182 

48 

Hospitals, 

<fyc. 

Cases. 

Deaths 

City, 

7 

5 

Southwark, 

13 

0 

Kensington, 

2 

0 

Moyamensing, 

23 

4 

Northern  Liberties, 

5 

2 

Richmond, 

4 

1 

West  Philadelphia, 

1 

1 

Almshouse,  (Blockley,)  39 

37 

County  Prison, 

23 

4 

.  Total, 

299 

102 

The  report  of  this  week  exhibits  a  decrease 
upon  the  preceding  week,  of  seventy  cases  and 
fifty-two  deaths,  in  private  practice  there  hav- 
ing been  fifty-seven  cases  and  seven  deaths 
less,  and  in  the  Hospitals  and  Almshouse, 
twenty-three  cases  and  thirty-five  deaths  less. 

Board  of  Health  Report,  Seventh  month  20th, 
1  o'clock,  P.  Mi 


Moral  Almanac  for  1850. 

The  Moral  Almanac  for  1850,  published  by 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository,  No. 
84  Mulberry  street ;  and  by  John  Richardson, 
at  the  Bible  Depository,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  up  stairs ;  price  $2  per  gross,  anc 
25  cents  per  dozen,  or  3  cents  a  single  copy, 
Country  storekeepers  and  Friends  generall} 
are  invited  to  promote  its  sale  and  circulation 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp, 
berry  street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  Pine  street  4  doors  above  Tenth  street; 
or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252  Spruce 
street. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

City, 

>T? 

4 

Southwark, 

4 

0 

Kensington, 

3 

1 

Spring  Garden, 

4 

1 

Moyamensing, 

1 

0 

Northern  Liberties, 

5 

0 

Southwark  Hospital, 

1 

0 

Moyamensing  do. 

5 

0 

N.  Liberties  do. 

1 

1 

Almshouse,  (Blockley) 

4 

2 

Kensington  Hospital, 

0 

1 

County  Prison, 

4 

3 

Total, 

39 

13 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Selec 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Applicatior 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca^  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep. 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  VV 
Talum. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Salem,  Iowa 
on  the  20th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Joseph  J.  Hoag,  o: 
East  Grove,  son  of  Joseph  D.  Hoag,  to  Rachel,  daugh 
ter  of  Brinton  Darlington,  of  the  former  place. 


For  the  information  of  distant  subscribers 
we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  cholera  in  thi 
city  and  districts,  from  the  22nd  to  the  31st  of 
the  past  month,  inclusive.  From  this  there 
seems  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  awful 
visitation  is  drawing  to  a  close;  be  it  said, 
however,  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
llim,  all  whose  dispensations,  whether  of  mer- 
cy or  of  judgment,  are  in  unerring  wisdom. 

In  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  29th, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  one  hundred  and  two  deaths, 
have  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  as 
follows,  viz. : 

Private  Practice. 

Cases 


City, 

Southwark, 
KaoaiogtoOi 
Spring  Garden, 
Moyamensing, 


45 
25 
24 
10 
30 

140 


Deaths. 
13 
4 
8 
3 
9 

37 


Board  of  Health  Report,  Seventh  month  3lst, 
1  o'clock,  P.  31. 


City, 

Southwark, 
Kensington, 
Spring  Garden, 
Moyamensing, 
West  Philadelphia, 
Northern  Liberties, 
City,  Cherry  st.  HospiU 
Southwark  Hospital, 
Moyamensing  do. 
N.  Liberties  do. 
Almshouse,  (Blockley) 
County  Prison, 

Total, 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

6 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

,1,  2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

39 

12 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Abraham  Packer,  Ohio,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  of 
James  Taylor,  agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Thomas 
Evans,  Wayncsvillc,  Ohio,  $8,  for  vols.  19  to  22  ;  and 
for  Susan  Shaffer,  82,  vol.  20. 


Died,  on  the  25th  ult,  after  a  few  hours  illness,  a 
the  residence  of  her  mother-in-law,  Ruth  Ely,  at  New 
Hope,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Sarah  M.,  relict  of  Elias 
Ely,  and  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthlj 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  aged  49  years. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  night,  the  27lh  of  Seventi 

month,  of  paralysis,  at  the  residence  of  her  husbandi 
West  Chester,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Sarah,  wife  ol 
James  Emlen,  in  the  63rd  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mernbe 
of  Birmingham  (but  recently  of  Chester)  Monthlj 
Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  had  long  been  in  impair 
ed  health,  but  was  riding  out  on  Third-day,  the  2iti 
ult.  After  her  return,  entire  paralysis  of  the  left  si 
occurred,  and  she  became  speechless,  and  thus  ci 
tinued  until  her  peaceful  close. — About  five  year! 
since,  she  performed  a  religious  visit  in  Great  Brilail 
and  Ireland,  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  and  the1 
comfort  of  many  concerned  Friends  in  those  parW 
She  has  also  visited  in  Gospel  love,  at  different  times 
within  the  limits  of  nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  0 
Friends.  Her  gift  in  the  ministry  was  lively  ant 
awakening,  and  she  was  often  led  to  address  partica 
lar  States  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  earnest  pe 
tition  of  her  soul  had  long  been  after  purity,  and  thai 
with  unsullied  garments  she  might  be  prepared  foi 
the  King  of  saints.  Believing  that  her  sojourn  hert 
would  be  short,  she  repeatedly  referred  to  it;  and  in  i 
communication  in  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  Womfflt 
Friends,  said,  she  appeared  "  to  stand  upon  the  brinl 
of  an  awful  eternity  ;"  and  on  the  first  admonilorj 
pain  on  the  day  of  her  attack,  she  expressed  her  belli 
that  her  dissolution  was  at  hand.  And  as  she  was 
deeply  concerned  while  exhorting  others,  that  her  owd 
day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  we  revel! 
ently  believe  that  she  has  entered  into  that  rest  pre, 
pared  for  the  people  of  God,  where  there  is  "no  moffl 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  I 
he  any  more  pain  ;"  into  that  city  that  hath  "  no  need  I 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  i 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof." 
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From  the  North  American  St  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Seventh  month 
(July),  1849. 

The  meteorology  of  the  past  month  present- 
ed nothing  remarkable,  if  we  except  a  tempest 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  accompanied 
with  rain,  hail,  and  a  very  high  wind.  The 
rains  in  this  vicinity  were  timely  for  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  sunshine  was  seasonable  for  se- 
curing the  plentiful  wheat  harvest. 

From  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  mer- 
cury was  61,  the  weather  grew  gradually 
warmer,  till,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  the  temperature  was  consider- 
ably above  90  in  the  shade.  At  1^  p.  m.  of 
the  latter  day,  the  wind,  which  had  been  light 
from  the  west,  sprung  up  from  the  north,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  blew  a  gale,  accompanied 
with  an  overwhelming  cloud  of  dust ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  thunder  shower,  and  the  mercu- 
ry fell  20  deg.  in  about  30  minutes.  This 
cloud  soon  passed  away,  and  the  sun  appeared  ; 
but  another  and  darker  cloud  coming  up  from  the 
N.  W.,  spread  out  rapidly,  and  by  4  o'clock  had 
covered  the  whole  visible  heavens.  The  wind 
freshened  to  a  gale,  and  rain  began  to  fall  ;  at 
4J-  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  seemed  to 
fall  in  a  torrent.  This  lasted  for  a  few  min- 
utes only,  but  sufficiently  long  to  injure  mate- 
rially several  buildings,  to  prostrate  some  of 
our  noblest  shade  trees,  and  to  dismember 
many  more. 

Davs  were  required  to  clear  the  ground  in 
our  public  squares  from  the  ruins  this  strife  of 
the  elements  had  made,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  scarce  suffice  to  restore  the  symme- 
try and  supply  the  shade  of  which  portions  of 
these  beautiful  enclosures  have  been  so  sud- 
denly despoiled; — yet,  if  we  compare  the 
weekly  returns  of  mortality  for  the  month,  we 
shall  find  that  this  partial  and  seeming  evil 
was  incidental  only  to  a  far  greater  and  com- 
mon good. 

The  storm  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  the  prevailing  cholera  having  increased 
with  much  regularity  from  the  first  to  that  day, 


and  from  thence  to  the  28th  (the  last  weekly 
report)  it  has  as  regularly  lessened  ;  thus,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  the 
week  ending  on  the  7th,  was  126 — for  the 
week  ending  on  the  14th,  165 — for  that 
ending  on  the  21st,  148 — and  for  the  week 
ending  on  the  28th,  94  only  were  reported. 
These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  daily  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  are  about 
30  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  of  weekly 
interments  from  cholera,  reported  for  the  same 
periods;  but  from  the  latter  the  same  progres- 
sive increase  and  decline  of  this  disease  are 
equally  apparent.  In  the  general  health  of 
the  city,  also,  the  last  week's  report  exhibited 
a  marked  improvement,  there  being  90  deaths 
less,  than  in  the  week  preceding.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
thorough  breaking  up  and  washing  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  occurred  on  the  14lh,  had,  for 
the  lime,  so  diluted  or  modified  the  pestilence, 
as  considerably  to  lessen  its  malignity;  and 
this  will  seem  more  probable  when  we  consider 
the  necessary  effects  of  such  a  storm  upon  this 
vital  fluid. 

All  feel  the  invigorating  effects  upon  their 
frames  of  a  tempest  with  rain  on  a  hot  day, 
and  rightly  attribute  it  to  an  increased  purity 
of  the  air ;  but  all  do  not  know  that  this  ele- 
ment, when  at  a  high  temperatu  re,  is  rendered  im- 
pure by  stagnation,  as  certainly  as  water  is  ren- 
dered impure  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
that  agitation  is  one  of  nature's  own  modes  of 
purifying  both.  All  do  not  consider  that  every 
breathing  animal  is  abstracting  oxygen — the 
vital  principle  of  animal  life — from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  imparting  carbonic  acid — a  deadly 
element — at  every  breath  ;  they  do  not  consi- 
der that  every  fire  that  is  kindled  throws  out 
abundantly  the^same  noxious  gas  ;  how  abun- 
dantly, we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  near- 
ly three  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  given  out 
by  every  pound  of  gas  or  pint  of  oil  that  is 
burned.  They  do  not  remember  that  this  ele- 
ment, derived  from  these  and  other  sources, 
would  soon  render  the  atmosphere  utterly  unfit 
for  the  support  of  animal  life,  were  it  not  that 
this  very  poison — carbonic  acid  gas — is  the 
proper  pabulum  or  food  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  that  from  it  is  derived  the  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  of  every 
plant  is  composed  ;  that  plants  have  the  power 
of  decomposing  this  gas,  of  appropriating  the 
carbon  to  their  own  growth,  and  restoring  the 
resulting  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  to  be  again 
used  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  Thus,  the 
two  grand  classes,  animal  and  vegetable,  per- 
petually sustain  a  compensative  action  ;  each 
furnishing  to  the  other  that  principle  in  the  at- 
mosphere without  which  the  life  of  neither 
could  be  sustained. 

An  example  will  best  show  the  enormous 


extent  to  which  this  process  is  carried  on,  and 
prepare  us  to  appreciate  the  purifying  effects 
of  rain  upon  our  atmosphere. 

The  Oregon  pine  is  a  giant  product  of  the 
region  that  bears  its  mime.  One  of  these  is 
described  by  Doughs,  as  growing  in  nearly 
pure  sand  ;  it  was  58  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  ground,  and  250  feet  high.  By  his  esti- 
mate it  contained  17,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  would  weigh,  when  seasoned,  if  as  heavy 
as  white  pine,  714,000  pounds.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  this,  viz.,  356,000  pounds,  or  about  159 
tons,  would,  on  analysis,  be  found  to  be  carbon 
or  charcoal;  nearly  all  of  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  air,  and  through  rain  water, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  form 
this  weight  of  charcoal,  this  tree  must  have 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  about  1,300,- 
000  pounds  of  this  gas,  and  replaced  it  with 
950,000  pounds  of  oxygen  gas,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  respiration  of  a  single  man  for 
1110  years;  and  as  the  age  of  the  tree  was 
found  (by  counting  its  concentric  circles)  to  be 
1100  years,  it  must  have  furnished  daily,  dur- 
ing its  long  life,  about  oxygen  enough  (over  two 
pounds)  to  sustain  one  individual  human  being. 

As  our  atmosphere,  then,  is  washed  by  rains, 
of  this-  and  other  impurities,  as  a  fleece  of 
wool,  we  need  not  marvel  at  the  elastic  and 
renovating  influences  imparted  to  it  by  a  heaver 
rain.  But  the  process  of  contamination  is  rap- 
id in  hot  weather,  and  especially  if  it  be  calm  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  fiequent  rains,  or 
high  winds,  to  preserve  its  salubrity  in  sum- 
mer. 

The  writer  is  not  able  to  see  in  these  facts 
any  evidence  that  the  prevailing  pestilence  is 
of  atmospheric  origin,  but  that  the  miasm  is 
most  concentrated,  and  the  disease,  like  other 
infections,  most  malignant  where  the  air  is 
least  pure.  Its  element  is  the  confined  air  of 
the  ship,  the  poor-house,  the  prison,  and  the 
ill-ventilated  lanes,  courts  and  alleys  of  crowd- 
ed suburbs,  and  its  genial  soil  is  in  the  enfee- 
bled frames  and  broken  down  constitutions  so 
often  found  in  tbpse  localities. 

Several  electrical  experiments,  and  tests  of 
the  magnetic  power,  carefully  made  during 
the  month,  have  utterly  failed  to  exhibit  any 
extraordinary  change  in  the  manifestation  of 
these  forces. 

From  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  the  month,  the 
wind  was  northerly,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a 
mild  temperature,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  61  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  to  85  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st. 

On  the  6th  the  wind  was  south,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  quarter  with  a  regularly  increas- 
ing heat  to  the  14th.  The  sunrise  temperature 
on  the  6th  was  63,  and  rising  almost  daily  ;  it 
was  62  at  sunrise  on  the  14th.  The  mid-day 
temperature  was  also  progressive,  rising  from 
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80  on  the  7lh,  to  93  on  the  12th,  and  96  on 
the  13th.  This  was,  on  the  whole,  the  hottest 
day  of  the  season,  if  we  take  the  mean  tem- 
perature, for  the  mercury  remained  at  90  at  8 
F.  M.,  and  at  10  p.  M.  it  was  still  at  86,  and 
had  fallen,  as  we  have  said,  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  (the  14th,)  to  82  only.  So  early  as 
nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  14th,  it  had 
risen  to  94  degrees  in  the  shade;  after  which 
no  observation  was  made  till  after  the  1  o'clock 
tempest,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 

On  the  15lh  and  16th  the  sunrise  tempera- 
ture was  62,  the  mid-day  76  and  78,  the  wind 
being  northerly. 

The  17th  and  18th  were  still  cool,  though 
the  wind  had  veered  to  the  S.  W.  Thermo- 
meter 64  and  66  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  82  and 
84  at  2  p.  k. 

From  the  19th  to  the  22d  inclusive,  the  heat 
was  moderate,  the  morning  temperature  vary- 
ing from  70  to  74,  and  the  mid-day  but  little 
from  8l),  wind  S.  till  the  22d,  when  it  changed 
to  the  N. 

On  the  23rd  and  24th  the  wind  was  N.  W. 
Thermometer  at  sunrise  68  and  69,  and  rose 
to  84  at  2  p.  m.  of  each  of  those  days. 

The  25th  and  26lh  were  clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, wilh  a  S.  W.  wind.  On  the  p.  m.  of  the 
26th,  there  was  a  shower  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Thermometer  69  and  73  at  sun- 
rise; 79  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  :25th,  and  89  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  26lh. 

On  the  27th  there  was  a  light  air  from  the 
N.  W.  Thermometer  70  at  sunrise,  and  rose 
to  86  at  2  p.  M. 

The  28th  was  cool,  with  a  northerly  wind  ; 
thermometer  70  at  sunrise,  and  had  risen  to 
71  only  at  2  p.m.  Overcast  with  a  shower  at 
1  £  r.  m.  ' 

On  the  29th  the  thermometer  was  66  only  at 
sunrise,  but  rose  to  81  at  2  p.  M.  Wind  N. 
VV.  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
for  the  day. 

The  morning  of  the  30ih  was  foggy  ;  ther- 
momeifT  70  at  sunrise,  and  87  at  mid-day. 
Wind  S.  VV.  and  very  light. 

The  31st  was  warm  ;  dense  fog  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  the  sun  had  scarcely  penetrated  at 
9  o'clock.  Thermometer 76  at  sunrise;  alight 
air  from  the  S.  W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
76£ — which  is  l£  degrees  above  the  mean 
of  the  month  taken  for  many  years. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  was  between 
61  and  96  ;  or  35  degrees. 

Twenty -four  days  are  set  down  as  clear. 
Some  rain  fell  on  eight  days;  and  the  whole 
quantity  for  the  month,  as  taken  at  the  Penn- 
ayivania  Hospital,  was  three  inches. 

P.  S. 

Thilada.,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1849. 


The  Spirit  of  Coal.— Little  did  Dr.  Robert 
Clayton,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  he  wrote  to  Boyle  his  account  about  the 
"  spirit  of  coal,"  dream  of  the  vast  proportions 
the  genius  he  first  let  loose  from  the  retort 
would  sequin  in  process  of  time.  "  1  kept  this 
ppiril,"  writrs  he,  "of  the  fluid  we  call  by  the 
domestic  title,  gns,  in  bladders,  for  a  consider- 
able lime,  and  endeavoured  several  ways  to 
condense  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  when  I  had  a 


mind  to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  1  have  fre- 
quently taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  prick- 
ed a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressed 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle 
till  it  once  took  lire,  it  would  then  continue 
flaming,  till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out 
of  the  bladder;  which  was  the  more  surpris- 
ing, because  no  one  could  discern  any  differ- 
ence in  appearance  between  these  bladders  and 
those  which  are  filled  with  common  air." 
Little  did  the  country  folk,  living  near  the  coal 
districts,  who  used  to  boil  eggs  and  roast  meat 
over  the  lambent  flames  which  here  and  there 
crept  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  were  wayside 
wonders  to  the  gaping  rustics — little  did  they 
ever  imagine  that  the  day  was  on  the  page  of 
the  future,  in  which  cooking  by  gas  would  be 
among  the  commercial  applications  of  that 
time.  And  surely,  least  of  all,  did  he  who, 
greasy  can  in  hand,  terrible  with  torch,  armed 
with  scissors,  and  burthened  with  cotton  wick, 
trudged  down  the  gloomv  streets  of  London, 
and  lighted  up  the  dim,  dismal  street  lamps 
(whose  only  faculty  was  to  indicate,  not  effect 
illumination,)  conceive  the  era  when  can,  and 
torch,  scissors,  and  cotton  wick,  would  disap- 
pear before  the  cleanly  flame  of  gas,  and  the 
pocket  lamp  and  ladder  of  the  lamp-lighter. — 
Eclectic  Review. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Kilsby  Tunnel — Quicksands. 

Having  been  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a 
recent  account  of  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  English  railroads,  1  select 
the  following  passage  for  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend."  It  is  taken  from  Head's  "  Stokers 
and  Pokers."  E.  S. 

The  brief  history  of  the  construction  of  the 
Kilsby  Tunnel  of  the  London  and  North-VVest- 
ern  Railway  very  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
latent  difficulties  which  occasionally  evade  the 
investigations,  baffle  the  calculations,  and 
which,  by  chastening  as  well  as  by  humbling, 
eventually  elevate  the  mind  of  every  man  of 
science  who  has  practically  to  contend  with  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit. 

The  proposed  tunnel  was  to  be  driven  about 
160  leet  below  the  surface.  It  was  to  be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  2399  yards  2  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  with  two  shafts  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  not  only  to  give  air 
and  ventilation,  but  to  admit  light  enough  to 
enable  the  engine-driver  in  passing  through  it 
with  a  train  to  see  the  rails  from  end  to  end. 

In  order  correctly  to  ascertain,  and  honestly 
to  make  known  to  the  contractors,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  through  which  this  great  work 
was  to  pass,  the  engineer  in  chief  sank  the 
usual  number  of  what  are  termed  "  trial  shafts," 
and,  it  cleaily  appearing  therefrom  that  the 
principal  portion  of  the  stratum  was  the  shale 
of  the  lower  oolite,  the  usual  advertisements 
for  lenders  were  issued,  and  the  shalts,  &c, 
having  been  minutely  examined  by  the  compet- 
ing contractors,  the  work  was  let  to  one  of 
them  for  the  sum  of  99,0  0/. 

In  order  lo  drive  the  tunnel,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  construct  18  working  shafts,  by 


which,  like  the  heavings  of  a  mole,  the  con- 
tents of  the  subterranean  gallery  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface. 

This  interesting  work  was  in  busy  progress, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  ascertained,  that 
at  about  200  yards  from  the  south  end  of  the 
tunnel,  there  existed,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  clay 
40  feet  thick,  a  hidden  quicksand,  which  ex- 
tended 400  yards  into  the  proposed  tunnel,  and 
which  the  trial  shafts  on  each  side  of  it  had  al- 
most miraculously  just  passed  without  touch- 
ing. 

The  traveller  in  India  could  scarcely  be 
more  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sight  of  a  crouch- 
ing tiger  before  him,  than  the  contractor  was 
at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  invincible 
enemy.  Overwhelmed  at  the  discovery,  he 
instantly  took  to  his  bed,  and  though  he  was 
liberally,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  justly 
relieved  by  the  Company  from  his  engage- 
ment, the  reprieve  came  too  late,  for  he  actu- 
ally died ! 

The  question  then  arose  whether,  in  the  face 
of  this  tremendous  difficulty,  the  execution  of 
the  Kilsby  Tunnel  should  be  continued  or 
abandoned.  The  general  opinion  of  several 
eminent  engineers  who  were  consulted  was 
against  proceeding,  and  certainly  the  amount 
of"  the  difficulties  which  were  subsequently  in- 
curred, justified  the  verdict.  But  in  science, 
as  well  as  in  war,  the  word  "  impossible"  can 
occasionally,  by  cool  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, be  divested  of  its  first  syllable;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Robert  Stephenson  offering,  after 
mature  reflection,  to  undertake  the  responsibi- 
lity of  proceeding,  he  was  duly  authorized  to 
do  so. 

His  first  operation  was  of  course  to  endea- 
vour by  the  power  of  steam-engines — the  com- 
rades of  his  life — to  lower  the  water  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  ;  and  although,  to  a  certain 
degree  this  attempt  succeeded,  yet  by  the 
draining  of  remote  springs,  and  by  the  sinking 
of  the  water  in  wells  at  considerable  distances, 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  quicksand  in 
question  covered  several  square  miles. 

The  tunnel,  30  feet  high  by  30  feet  broad, 
arched  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  botlom,  was 
formed  of  bricks  laid  in  cement,  and  the  brick- 
layers were  progressing  in  "  lengths"  averag- 
ing 12  feet,  when  those  who  were  nearest  the 
quicksand,  on  driving  into  the  roof,  were  sud- 
denly almost  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  wa- 
ter which  burst  in  upon  them.  As  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  a  gang  of 
workmen,  protected  by  the  extreme  power  of 
the  engines,  were  with  their  materials  placed 
on  a  raft;  and  while  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
they  were  completing  the  walls  of  that  short 
length,  the  water,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
keep  it  down,  rose  wilh  such  rapidity,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  men  were  so 
near  being  jammed  against  the  roof,  that  the 
assistant-engineer,  Charles  Lean,  in  charge  of 
the  parly,  jumped  overboard,  and  then,  swim- 
ming with  a  rope  in  his  mouth,  he  towed  the 
raft  to  the  foot  of  the  nearest  working-shaft, 
through  which  he  and  his  men  were  safely 
lifted  up  into  daylight,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
miners,  "  to  grass." 

The  water  now  rose  in  the  shaft,  and  as  it 
is  called,  "  drowned  out"  the  works.    For  a 
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considerable  time  all  the  pumping  apparatus 
appeared  to  be  insufficient.  Indeed  the  effort 
threatened  to  be  so  hopeless  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  almost  determined  to  abandon 
it,  but  the  engineer-in-chief,  relying  on  the 
power  of  his  engines,  prayed  for  one  fortnight 
more  ;  before  that  period  expired  Science  tri- 
umphed over  her  subterranean  foe,  and — 
thanks  to  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine — 
the  water  gradually  lowered. 

By  the  main  strength  of  1250  men,  200 
horses,  13  steam-engines,  not  only  was  the 
work  gradually  completed,  but  during  night 
and  day,  for  eight  months,  the  astonishing  and 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  1800  gallons  per 
minute  from  the  quicksand  alone  was  raised 
by  Robert  Stephenson  and  conducted  away  !  ! 

Indeed,  such  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
workmen  in  such  cases  proceed,  that,  on  a 
comrade  being  one  day  killed  at  their  side  by 
falling  down  the  shaft,  they  merely,  like  sail- 
ors in  action,  chucked  his  body  out  of  the  way 
and  then  instantly  proceeded  with  their  work. 
In  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  there  were 
lost  twenty-six  men,  two  or  three  of  whom 
were  "  navvies,"  killed  in  trying,  "  for  fun," 
— as  they  termed  it — to  jump  one  after  another 
across  the  summits  of  the  shafts. 

The  time  occupied  from  the  laying  of  the 
first  brick  to  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
thirty  months.  The  number  of  bricks  used 
was  36,000,000,  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
footpath  from  London  to  Aberdeen  (missing 
the  Forth)  a  yard  broad  ! 

On  the  completion  of  this  great  work  the 
large  populous  village  which  had  been  con- 
structed on  its  summit  was  of  course  sud- 
denly deserted  ;  it  has  since  completely  disap- 
peared, and,  instead  of  the  busy  scenes  it  once 
witnessed,  there  is  nothing  heard  on  the  dreary 
summit  of  the  Kilsby  Tunnel  but  the  desolate 
moan  of  the  rumbling  train,  or  the  occasional 
subterranean  whistle  of  its  engine ;  these  noises 
being  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  slight 
smoke  slowly  meandering  upwards  from  the 
two  great  shafts  of  the  tunnel. 

A  Sea  Fight — Extraordinary  Combat. — 
Capt.  Rochfort,  of  the  British  and  Irish  Com- 
pany's screw  vessel  Rose,  arrived  recently 
from  London,  and  reported  having  on  his  pas- 
sage fallen  in  wii  h  a  whale  of  huge  dimensions, 
seven  miles  S.  VV.  of  the  Lizard.  This  mon- 
ster of  the  deep  was  suffering  severely  at  the 
time  in  an  encounter  with  two  well-known 
enemies  ol'his  tribe — a  sword-fish  and  a  thresh- 
er. These  formidable  creatures  generally  go 
together  through  the  waters,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  joined  in  a  league  of  unrelenting  enmity 
against  the  cetaceous  animals.  Capt.  Roch- 
fort and  his  crew  saw  the  combat  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  being  obliged 
to  continue  their  voyage  homewards,  they  had 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  strug- 
gle to  ils  close,  and  of  taking  in  tow  to  Dublin 
the  body  of  the  vanquished  whale,  for  of  his 
being  eventually  worsted  in  the  affray  there 
was  no  doubt.  The  sword-fish  was  seen  once 
driving  his  tremendous  weapon  into  the  belly 
of  his  victim,  as  he  turned  on  his  side  in  ago- 
ny. The  thresher  fastened  on  his  back,  and 
gave  him  some  terrific  blows,  which  were  heard 


at  a  distance  with  great  distinctness.  The  lat- 
ter not  having  any  power  to  strike  in  the  water, 
it  was  the  instinctive  policy  of  the  sword-fish 
to  make  the  attack  from  below  ;  this  causing 
the  whale  to  rise  above  the  surface,  which  he 
did  at  times  to  a  remarkable  height ;  the  other 
assailant,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  long, 
then  dealt  out  his  blows  unsparingly,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  lengthy  frame — between  them 
their  victim  must  have  suffered  extremely  ;  he 
spouted  blood  to  an  immense  height,  and  crim- 
soned the  sea  all  around  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Being  within  two  hundred  yardsofthe 
ship,  towards  which  the  whale  appeared  to 
make  for  protection,  the  conflict  was  distinctly 
visible  to  all  on  board..  It  is  considered  un- 
usual for  marine  animals,  such  as  were  engag- 
ed in  the  struggle  now  narrated,  to  be  seen  in 
such  a  latitude.  But  this  point  must  be  settled 
by  naturalists. — Dublin  Packet. 


Gold  Fish. — The  gold  fish,  originally  from 
China,  and  hitherto  chiefly  known  in  ornamen- 
tal ponds  or  glass  globes  in  this  country,  has 
become  quite  naturalized  in  the  Hudson  river, 
near  Newburg,  New  York.  Fishermen  have 
caught  specimens  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long, 
both  in  the  Hudson  itself,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
Matteawan  Creek,  which  were  emptied  into 
the  creek  about  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have 
so  multiplied  as  to  fairly  stock  the  creek  and 
river  in  that  vicinity. 

Numerous  gold  fish  are  found  also  in  the 
river  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  which 
have  sprung  from  the  young  which  escaped 
into  the  river  through  the  drains  from  the  fish- 
ponds in  the  once  celebrated  Pratt's  Garden. — 
Late  Paper. 

New  Invention  in  Baking. — An  invention 
has  been  made  in  Glasgow,  which  promises  to 
be  of  great  service  in  the  process  of  baking. 
As  it  has  not  yet  been  patented,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  details.  Some  idea  of  its 
effects  may,  however,  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  a  little  model,  a  mere  toy  in  appearance, 
standing  upon  a  table  less  than  a  yard  long, 
and  only  half  as  wide,  is  fully  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  five  or  six  bakers — a  class 
of  men  whose  labour  is  well  known  to  be  none 
of  the  lightest.  The  dough  is  both  made  and 
moulded  by  the  machine  into  loaves  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  shape;  and,  by  an  original  and 
ingenious  process  of  mixing  and  kneading, 
which  can  be  done  either  with  or  without  barm, 
the  usual  loss  of  weight,  attributed  to  evapora- 
tion in  "raising  the  sponge,"  is  avoided  ;  and 
a  great  saving  in  flour,  as  well  as  time  and 
labour,  is  consequently  effected.  The  bread 
manufactured  by  ihe  model  of  the  machine  is 
of  the  most  excellent  quality. — Glasgow  Citi- 
zen. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

Effects  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  independ- 
ently of  its  special  revelation  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  exerts  a  most  humanizing  influence 
over  the  whole  man.  The  effect  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  every  Bible  reader.    He  that  stu- 


dies it  controversially  may  become  an  able 
disputant,  and  no  more  ;  he  that  profoundly 
and  learnedly  investigates  the  structure  of 
every  sentence,  and  the  force  of  each  word, 
may,  in  the  end,  be  merely  a  critic;  while  he 
who,  in  compliance  with  custom,  or  as  a  pal- 
liative to  conscience,  hurries  over  a  certain 
number  of  chapters  every  day,  may  be  as  ig- 
norant of  its  spirit  as  one  who  had  never  dwelt 
upon  its  pages.  The  remarkable  effects  to 
which  we  have  referred,  are  disclosed  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  devout  student,  and  es- 
pecially in  one  whose  whole  field  of  learning 
is  the  Bible,  and  whose  only  instruction  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The  effect  is  often 
marred  in  learned  Christians,  who  are  too  apt 
to  be  proud  of  their  acquisitions,  and  to  confide 
in  their  own  understandings.  Their  stores  of 
knowledge  may  be  vast,  and  their  faculties 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  without  any  de- 
velopment of  those  charming  graces  which 
may  adorn  the  Christian  with  his  one  book  and 
his  infallible  teacher.  The  latter  has  no 
worldly  science  to  stir  up  his  pride,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  flattery.  Simple  and  docile  as  a 
child,  he  takes  up  the  Book.  He  knows  that 
it  embraces  the  highest  discoveries,  if  he  were 
only  able  to  comprehend  them  ;  he  searches 
diligently  ;  at  every  step  he  feels  like  the 
Ethiopian  officer,  that  he  cannot  understand 
without  a  teacher;  he  is  sensible  that  spiritual 
things  are  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  and  that 
the  Scriptures,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  open- 
ed up  to  his  mind  ;  hence  he  meekly  and  hum- 
bly prays  for  Divine  illumination,  and  when  it 
does  come  to  irradiate  the  pages  before  him, 
and  to  reveal  the  marvellous  things  of  God's 
law,  he  knows  that  he  is  indebted  to  Divine 
teaching,  and  is  thankful.  _  Thus  he  daily  gains 
fresh  accessions  of  knowledge  so  manifestly 
from  God,  that  he  is  humbled,  rather  than 
proud,  and  he  knows  not  that  he  is  often  mas- 
tering difficulties  which  stumble  learned  com- 
mentators. In  this  we  say  nothing  to  dispar- 
age learning,  except  to  show  its  insufficiency 
when  found  alone  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Accompanied  by  a  devout  and  humble  spirit, 
it  is  invaluable:  without  this,  it  has  been  the 
source  of  the  greatest  errors  in  religion,  as 
well  as  the  most  puerile  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  humble  and  devout  Christian  may,  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  and  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  become  truly  learned  in  the  mind  ami 
will  of  God.  We  have  hinted  at  other  effects 
of  the  Bible  on  such  an  one.  Converse  with 
such  high  things  as  are  contained  in  this  [book,] 
insensibly  moulds  the  manners  as  well  as  im- 
proves the  heart.  We  have  seen  such  who, 
although  never  in  the  company  of  the  polished, 
possessed  gentlemanly  refinement;  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  etiquette  of  society,  and  yet 
never  violated  its  essential  rules  ;  who  were 
self-possessed  and  dignified,  bland  and  courte- 
ous, without  undergoing  the  usual  discipline  to 
acquire  these  qualities.  Who  has  not  seen, 
under  the  plainest  outward  garb  of  humble 
station,  the  true  beauties  of  character  which 
others,  in  higher  stations  of  life,  attain  with 
difficulty,  and  generally  only  in  appearance? 
In  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  when 
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we  consider  how  this  humble  Chrislian  has 
been  daily  occupied.  He  has  been  conversing 
with  God.  He  has  been  mingling  in  spirit 
with  the  angels  and  the  "just  made  perfect." 
His  mind  has  been  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  very  loftiest  subjects  which  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  man.  He  has  been  stir 
dying  the  best  book  on  the  most  important 
subjects.  He  has  had  the  direct  and  conslant 
instructions  of  the  infallible  Teacher  of  all  that 
is  wise  and  good.  And  is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  should  have 
risen  superior  to  his  outward  station  ;  that  he 
should  have  become  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
refined?    Truly  not. 

Redito. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  3660 

A  few  weeks  after  William  Caton  had  left 
his  three  propositions  for  Anneken  Dirrix  to 
consider,  she  gave  him  her  answer.  To  the 
first  she  said,  It  was  not  means  [wealth]  which 
she  looked  after,  but  virtue.  As  to  the  second, 
she  said,  When  William  was  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  go  upon  any  service  upon  account  of 
the  Truth,  to  visit  Friends  or  otherwise,  she 
hoped  she  should  not  be  the  woman  to  hinder 
him.  As  to  the  last,  she  said,  If  the  Lord  did 
once  bring  the  thing  so  far  as  to  be  effected, 
she  hoped  to  bear  what  people  should  say  ;  that 
would  be  one  of  the  least  crosses. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  in  conversation,  An- 
neken told  him,  that  whilst  William  was  yet 
in  Germany,  a  sense  of  this  thing  had  come 
on  her,  and  that  fearing  it,  though  wishing  to 
see  him,  she  yet  had  desired  he  might  stay 
longer  out  of  Holland.  This  tended  further  lo 
establish  William  in  the  rectitude  of  the  move- 
ment, and  he  now  wrote  to  several  Friends  in 
England  on  the  subject,  "  whose  answers,"  he 
8a j s,  "  in  due  lime  1  received,  and  compared 
them  togeiher,  and  behold  I  found  them  unani- 
mously 10  agree  in  iheir  mutual  approbation  in 
the  thing,  which  also  was  a  further  confirma- 
tion to  me  of  its  being  of  the  Lord  ;  yet  in  all 
this  time  we  did  not  know  ceriainly,  whether 
it  would  come  to  pass  or  no.  We  were  deter- 
mined lo  keep  clear  from  binding  ourselves  by 
promise,  ns  some  that  are  unwise  have  done  ; 
yea,  and  have  resolved  to  accomplish  the  thing, 
though  Friends  should  be  against  it;  neverthe- 
less, they  will  ask  advice,  and  that  when  it  is 
too  lale.  This  we  resolved  to  avoid,  to  the 
end  ihat  we  might  be  the  better  example ;  for 
it  lay  upon  me,  thai  if  ihe  ihin>/  came  to  pass, 
it  should  he  carried  on  in  such  wisdom,  as  i hat 
it  should  not  only  be  of  good  report  among  the 
brcihrcn,  but  :hat  it  should  also  be  exemplary 
to  them  ihat  should  afterwards  follow  us  in 
things  of  ih  il  nature  ;  for  it  was  the  first  mar- 
riage in  these  p  iris,  that  was  according  to  ihe 
opproved  manner  and  practice  among  Friends." 

Some  lime  after  this,  William  and  Anneken 
being  together,  she  was  very  much  broken  and 
tendered,  nnd  in  a  fresh  feeling,  nnd  under  a 
necessity  so  lo  speak,  shp  said  in  Dutch,  11  We 
nre  no  more  twain."  Although  impressed  bv 
her  word*  and  weeping,  William  remained  silent 
until  he  fell  the  power  of  Trulh  stir  in  him, 


and  the  word  inwardly  spoken,  "  She  is  the 
gift  of  God  to  thee."  He  says,  "Then  was 
my  heart  also  broken,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
love  and  unity  in  the  everlasting  covenant  did 
I  receive  her  as  the  Lord's  gift  unto  me.  And 
oh!  how  were  our  hearts  and  souls  overcome 
and  refreshed  through  the  infinite  love  of  God  ; 
for  as  we  had  desired  that  our  joining  toge- 
ther might  be  entirely  by  the  Lord,  and  that 
we  might  have  the  evident  testimony  of  his 
eternal  Spirit  in  ourselves,  even  so  it  came  to 
pass  to  our  great  refreshment." 

William  now  wrote  to  Friends  at  Swarth- 
more  to  have  the  marriage  published  in  the 
meeting  there  where  he  was  a  member,  and  he 
himself  published  it  three  times  in  Amsterdam, 
without  opposition  from  any.  On  the  contra- 
ry, public  testimonies  were  given  in  approba- 
tion by  Friends.  William  says,  "  Finally, 
when  the  time  was  come  that  it  should  be 
perfected,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
Friends  at  Amsterdam,  from  several  parts  in 
ihat  country,  who  were  eye-vviinesses  of  our 
accomplishing  it  in  the  fear  and  wisdom  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  unity  of  his  Spirit,  the  last 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  Anno  1662.  And 
when  it  was  accomplished  as  aforesaid,  all  the 
men  Friends  that  were  then  and  there  present, 
did  universally  subscribe  their  names  to  a  cer- 
tificate, which  for  the  future  was  to  satisfy  such 
as  might  desire  to  have  an  account  of  the  mat- 
ter for  their  satisfaction  and  information." 

In  a  few  months  after  his  marriage,  William 
left  his  wife  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  much 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  spirit,  to  follow  the 
call  of  duty  in  visiting  Friends  in  England. 
His  life  was  short,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  occupied  after  his  marriage  in  tra- 
vels in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  various  hardships.  His 
wife  appears  to  have  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  to  have  been  his  fellow-labourer 
on  earlh.  About  three  years  after  his  marri- 
age, he  was  gathered  home  to  his  everlasting 
rest,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Benjamin  Ferris. 
Trials  were  to  be  his  portion  during  hjs  brief 
pilgrimage  in  this  world.  First,  his  only  child, 
a  bright  boy  of  thirteen  months,  was  taken 
away  by  death,  and  then  his  wife's  health  rap- 
idly declined.  During  her  sickness,  Benjamin 
says,  "  We  had  some  solemn,  tendering  sea- 
sons togeiher,  in  our  evening  retirement  in  the 
family.  She  was  much  inwardly  exercised  in 
waiting  for,  and  feeling  afier  the  supporting 
presence  and  countenance  of  her  heavenly 
Beloved,  who  she  at  limes  with  thankfulness 
acknowledged  was  graciously  near,  and  spoke 
comfortably  to  her.  Though  she  was  not  sen- 
sible that  her  dissolution  was  so  nigh,  yet  did 
she  not  cease  seeking  to  be  more  and  more 
ready  ;  several  times  saying,  '  It  is  well  to  be 
ready  :  when  we  are  fit  to  die,  we  are  fit  to  live.' 
A  few  days  belbre  she  departed,  I  asked  her 
whether  there  was  anything  on  her  mind  that 
she  desired  lo  communicate,  or  have  communi- 
cated to  any  1  she  signified,  she  did  not  see  that 
she  had  anything  lo  do  or  say  lo  any.  She 
saw  nothing  in  her  way  ;  but  believed  it  would 
be  well  with  her,  if  she  was  taken  oil."  She 
deceased  Eleventh  month  13th,  1767. 

On  Eleventh  month  17lh,  Benjamin  writes, 


"  Notwithstanding  I  am  at  times  much  deject- 
ed, yet  this  morning  I  had  cause  reverently  to 
acknowledge  the  gracious  regard  of  the  Helper 
of  the  poor  and  destitute,  in  that  he  was  pleased 
to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  me 
in  my  lonesome  and  mourning  state.  It  was 
indeed  a  morning  without  clouds  ; — near  ac- 
cess to  Him,  I  thought,  was  granted  me,  and 
strong  breathings  were  raised  for  preservation 
and  heavenly  help,  that  I  might  live  near  to 
the  Lord,  and  be  his  entirely,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit. 

"  Twelfth  month  11th.  As  I  rode  along  the 
highway  alone,  I  was  favoured  to  draw  nigh 
lo  him  who  above  all  things  1  desire  may  be 
myall  in  all,  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousands;  and  I 
thought  I  could  truly  say  he  was  so  to  rrte,  and 
appeared  transcendently  amiable  and  lovely  in 
my  view.  My  heart  longs  to  be  united  more 
and  more  to  him  in  a  covenant  of  inseparable 
union  and  love;  and  that  I  may  be  his,  and 
entirely  love,  fear,  and  serve  him,  the  few 
weary  and  afflicting  days  that  remain  of  my 
life.  I  think  I  feel  myself  wholly  weaned  from 
every  desire  of  temporal  comfort.  Perhaps 
my  journey  through  time  may  be  near  at  an 
end. 

"  27th.  This  morning  I  had  a  sweet  re- 
freshing season,  and  could  set  my  seal,  not 
only  lo  the  Lord's  merciful  kindness  in  secret- 
ly overspreading  my  mind  with  his  healing 
virtue,  but  also  to  the  truth  of  thai  prophecy, 
that  the  Lord  will  teach  his  people  himself.  .  . 
My  soul  seemed  invested  with  a  degree  of  Di- 
vine strength,  and  the  heavenly  informing 
word  so  prevalent  in  my  heart,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  freely  have  declared  abroad  what 
I  so  freely  received.  But  I  believe  they  were 
lessons  for  my  own  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  preserved  from 
giving  to  others  what  I  ought  to  keep  to  my- 
self. 

"First  month  17th,  1768.  This  morning, 
some  hours  before  and  after  I  rose,  was  a  time 
of  renewing  of  love  to  my  heavenly  Beloved, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  draw  near,  and 
sweetly  affect  my  mind  with  the  verity  of  ihat 
saying,  '  In  me  ye  shall  have  peace;'  which 
dwelt  measurably  with  me  through  both  meet- 
ings, (it  being  First-day.)  I  enjoyed  near 
communion  with  the  everlasting  Father;  and 
tender  breathings,  ejaculations  and  praises, 
ascended  to  him  who  is  worthy  forever.  Good 
is  the  Lord,  and  his  tender  mercies  fail  not  ; 
though  he  sees  meet  at  times  lo  try  his  chil- 
dren with  seeming  absence,  and  to  hide  him- 
self as  behind  a  curtain  of  distressing  gloomi- 
ness, yet  if  that  love  and  due  devotedness  to 
seek  and  wait  for  him,  be  kept  to  and  dwelt 
in,  and  no  desire  for  any  other  comfort  be  en- 
tertained, he  will  in  due  lime  appear;  and  then 
his  countenance  is  doubly  amiable  ; — and  his 
return,  after  such  absence,  is  rendered  the  more 
unspeakably  joyous.  To  Him,  ever  worthy, 
be  ascribed  endless  glory  and  praise." 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Valuable  Invention. — A  machine  has  been 
perfected  in  Boston,  by  which  salt  water  may 
be  cheaply  and  rapidly  converted  into  fresh. 
It  will  furnish  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of 
seven  gallons  an  hour. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  308.) 

To  . 

"Lexden,  Tenth  mo.  26th,  1836. 

"  Oh!  it  is  indeed  a  day  in  which 

we  must,  at  least  ought  to  be,  willing  to  mourn 
and  lament  in  secret  for  the  desolations,  and 
even  abominations  that  there  are  within  our 
borders  as  a  people  ;  the  scattering,  the  outgo- 
ing on  every  hand  ;  and,  what  appears  to  me 
worst  of  all,  the  disposition  of  some  to  tempo- 
rize still,  and  shake  hands  with  that  which 
should  be  testified  against,  for  the  clearing  of 
Truth,  and  yet  would  also  make  a  fair  show 
as  to  maintaining  the  principles  of  Friends. 
Surely  such  a  spirit  holds  the  truth  in  unrighte- 
ousness ;  and,  for  self-reputation,  there  is  dis- 
sembling; but  it  must  all  be  searched  out,  for 
the  controversy  of  the  Most  High  is  with 
everything  that  cannot  bear  the  light  ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  when  we  are  thoroughly  sifted 
and  cleansed  from  the  chaff,  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  not  one  grain  is  fallen  to  the  earth  and  all 
will  redound  to  the  honour  of  His  Name,  who 
remains  to  he  the  strength  and  salvation  of  His 
people  ;  and  He  will  evidence  that  they  are  '  a 
people  near  to  Him,  the  Lord.'  " 


To 


"Near  Ipswich,  Third  mo.  20th,  1837. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  ....  As  regards  the  sad  schism  within 
our  borders,  I  trust  that  which  openly  and 
vauntingly  declared  itself  against  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends,  has  already  begun  to  wax  fee- 
ble ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  that  spirit  that 
is  still  temporizing  and  standing  between  the 
decision  of  Truth,  and  that  which  seems  to 
expect  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  letter,  after 
having  known  what  it  was  to  begin  the  great 
work  of  salvation  in  the  spirit?  I  cannot 
think  that  this  middle  rank  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape the  scrutinizing  power  of  that  living  word, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful ;  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword  ;  dividing  asunder  even  with 
such  accurate  discrimination,  that  it  is  com- 
pared to  separating  between  the  joints  and  the 
marrow. 

"  I  was  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
London,  and  enabled  to  clear  my  mind  once 
more,  both  in  the  Select  Meeting,  and  that  at 
large.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  although  some- 
thing had  been  done,  in  a  Society  capacity,  to 
put  down  that  which  defies  the  armies  of  Is- 
rael, yet  that  ' the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen'  were  reserved ;  and  there  was  Agag  in 
his  gorgeous  attire,  saying,  '  Surely  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  past.'  And  although  my  soul 
heard  the  pleading,  'Yea,  we  have  fulfilled  the 
Lord's  command,'  yet  had  I  to  declare  that 
mine  inward  ear  was  assailed  with  '  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen;' 
and  to  say,  'What  meaneth  it?'  I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  may  be  excused  being  at  their 
next,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  be  much  at  rest, 
as  in  my  ceiled  house.  I  was  last  week  at 
Essex  Quarterly  Meeting — have  held  a  great 
many  meetings  with  the  people  at  large,  in 
that  county  and  this.    A  very  great  one  was 


here  last  evening,  which  was  to  me  a  lime  of 
renewal  of  strength  indeed,  and  wherein  the 
immutable  Truth  was  largely  and  powerfully 
declared.  Oh  !  the  seed  immortal  did  reign, 
to  the  glory  of  Him  who  told  His  disciples  that 
they  could  do  nothing  without  Him.  I  am 
here  to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting  to-mor- 
row. My  dear  husband  is  not  with  me,  being 
very  feeble  and  dim-sighted  ;  but  I  trust  the 
inner  man  is  renewed,  and  that  his  spiritual 
faculties  are  clear  and  vigorous. 


I  am 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

To  


"Sudbury,  Sixth  mo.  24th,  1837. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

" ....  I  was  so  ill,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  since,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  put 
pen  to  paper  ;  indeed  it  was  under  much  weight 
of  indisposition  that  I  left  home,  but  my  mind 
being  drawn  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  attempt 
was  made.  On  Second-day  morning  I  attend- 
ed the  Select  Meeting,  and  communicated  what 
was  on  my  mind  ;  after  which  [  was  not  able 
to  stop,  and  did  not  get  to  the  afternoon  sit- 
ting.   Had  an  interview  that  day  with  our 

Friend  ,  and   managed  to  sit  pretty 

nearly  through  the  truly  fearful  meeting  of 
Third-day,  where  I  was  the  first  to  express 
anything  but  unity  with  the  concern  laid  before 
Friends.    Many  followed   me  in  the  same 

strain  

"  I  was  not  at  the  adjournment,  but  under- 
stand that  more  objected  then.  However,  the 
prospect  was  ultimately  encouraged,  and  a  very 
full  certificate  issued.  I  may  say  that  my 
place  seemed  to  be  that  which  I  stood  in  ;  in 
decidedly  giving  my  judgment,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, that  it  would  be  best  to  lay  the  concern 
aside  at  present.  1  fully  concur  in  the  belief 
of  some  valuable  Friends,  that  the  disaffection 
in  this  country  arose  out  of  the  unsound  writ- 
ings, &c,  of  the  Friend  in  question. 

"  ....  I  confess  that  nothing  short  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  error,  and  deep  sorrow 
for  the  past  (though  done  with  good  intentions) 
appears  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  tried  mind, 
with  respect  to  one  so  influential,  and  whose 
sentiments  on  things  of  great  importance  to  us 
as  a  body,  are  published  to  the  nations.  .  .  . 
What  occasions  me  the  most  sorrow  is,  that  in 
this  day  of  sifting  as  from  sieve  to  sieve,  we 
have,  in  a  Society  capacity,  retarded  the  great 
work,  and  owned  much  which  the  Great  Lord 
of  the  heritage  has  appointed  should  be  win- 
nowed away.  Oh  !  the  consideration  hereof 
weighs  down  my  spirit;  and  because  there  ap- 
pears at  present  no  remedy,  my  soul  weeps  in 
secret  places,  and  I  go  mourning  all  the  day 
long  ;  yet  there  is,  at  times,  a  humble  but  sure 
hope,  that  there  will  be  a  discerning  more 
clearly  between  thing  and  thing;  between  the 
covering  that  is  not  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that 
which  He  prepares  and  grants  to  those  who 
are  truly  watchful,  and  dependent  upon  Him 
alone.  I  trust  that,  among  our  youth,  some 
see  with  an  evidence  indubitable,  that  nothing 
will  avail  but  a  new  heart ;  which  cannot  be 
effected,  save  by  the  inward  operations  of  the 


hand  of  the  holy  Redeemer,  who  sitteth  '  as  a 
refiner  with  fire,  and  as  a  fuller  with  soap.' " 


To 


"  Sudbury,  Twelfth  mo.  23rd,  1837. 
".  .  .  .  Above  all  have  I  sighed  and  mourn- 
ed for  the  state  of  things  among  us,  as  a  So- 
ciety. I  do  believe  there  never  was  such 
general  falling  away  ;  such  erring  in  vision 
too,  and  such  stumbling  in  judgment :  scarcely 
any  true  discernment  seems  left  us.  The  acts 
of  the  Society,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  principles  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  confessed  that,  in  our  sanctioning 
what  is  irreconcileable  with  the  Truth,  even  in 
a  Society  capacity,  we  have  given  away  our 
strength  like  Sampson,  and  we  have  surely 
'  changed  our  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit  us.'  Some  tell  me  to  recollect  '  the  cause 
is  the  Lord's.'  This  I  do  not  forget ;  but  some 
of  us  are  commanded  to  sigh  in  measure,  like 
the  prophet,  who  was  to  sigh  deeply  ;  yea,  to 
the  '  breaking  of  his  loins.'  Others  see  no- 
thing to  sigh  for  

"  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  friend, 
chiefly  to  inquire  what  was  my  view  of  the 
text  in  Peter,  '  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,'  &c.  He  mentions  receiving  a 
tract  on  'Misinterpretation  of  Scripture.'  I 
should  just  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  seen 
it,  and  entirely  differ,  in  my  views,  from  the 
author.  It  is  like  the  '  Beacon.'  I  often  feel 
as  if  this  tenement  was  giving  way  ;  but  still 
think,  with  thee,  my  'strength  may  be  renew- 
ed' a  little,  both  naturally  and  spiritually. 

"  Do  thou  be  valiant,  and  fight  the  Lord's 
battles,  in  His  own  spirit  and  eternal  power  ; 
all  flesh  being  silent  before  Him.  So  dearly 
farewell." 

To  J.  H. 

"  Sudbury,  Second  mo.  8th,  1838. 

"  Thou  remarks,  '  What  a  small 

remnant  we  are  likely  to  be,  as  a  Society  !' 
Yes,  small  indeed  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  scrip- 
ture may  yet  be  verified,  in  the  little  few  who 
keep  to  the  ancient  and  abiding  foundation, 
'  The  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people,  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord.'  I 
think,  with  thee,  that  amidst  all  our  defection, 
the  principle  of  Truth  is  spreading  in  the  world ; 
yea,  it  will  gain  ground  more  and  more,  al- 
though the  various  sects  of  Christians  are  too 
showy  in  religion  (if  I  may  say  so) — not 
enough  concerned  to  feel  after  and  embrace 
the  substance,  while  high  in  profession. 

"  We  have  a  third  class  in  our  Society,  who 
appear  to  me  to  stand  at  present  in  the  way  of 
our  arising  in  ancient  simplicity  and  bright- 
ness, more  than  those  who  have  separated 
themselves,  and  even  opposed  the  old  school 
with  much  violence  ;  and  that  is  the  class  who 
would  compromise,  and  if  possible,  mix  up  light 
with  darkness,  that  there  may  be  no  breach  of 
what  they  miscall  charity,  love,  and  unity. 
Oh!  this  daubing  with  untempered  mortar! 
It  must  all  be  judged  down,  sooner  or  later,  by 
the  wisdom  and  power  that  is  from  above;  to 
make  way  for  the  immutable  and  blessed 
Truth,  as  it  really  is  in  Jesus! 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"  May  the  Lord  be  magnified  in  all  His 
works,  for  He  pulls  down  to  build  up,  and  He 
wounds  to  heal." 

To  one  or  her  Children. 

"  London,  Fifth  month,  1838. 

"  I  have  now,  since  writing  the 

above,  been  to  meeting  at  Devonshire  House, 
where  my  mouth  has  been  opened  in  a  rather 
short  testimony,  and  to  some  relief  to  my  ex- 
ercised spirit.  I  found  it  needful  to  he  very 
careful  to  mind  the  right  time,  both  in  leaving 
my  seat  and  in  taking  it  again. 

**  There  is  now  a  strong  endeavour  to  bring 
us  to  unite  both  in  word  and  in  thought.  We 
have  need  to  be  '  wise  as  serpents,'  as  well  as 
'  harmless  as  doves.'  There  never  was  a  time 
among  us,  when  things  were  just  in  the  same 
state;  when  nothing  but  standing  single-hand- 
ed seems  at  all  safe.  We  dare  not  look  for 
that  assistance  one  from  another,  that  used  to 
be  strengthening;  and  yet  no  doubt  those  are 
still  left,  who  maintain  1  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  " The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 

Upon  another  occasion,  Blue  Eyes  (a  prin- 
cipal chief)  came  to  the  school,  and  before  the 
close  said,  "I  now  want  to  speak  a  little,  and 
will  address  thee  first,"  (alluding  to  the  school- 
master.) "  I  am  glad  thee  is  well  this  day, 
thou  who  art  the  oldest,  and  the  caretaker  of 
the  children  here  assembled.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  been  pleased  to  preserve  all  the  children 
and  thee  in  good  health  ;  I  hope  He  may  be 
pleased  still  to  preserve  you  all  well."  He 
then  addressed  the  scholars. 

"  My  nephews  and  grandchildren,  I  am  glad 
you  are  all  well  this  day.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here  collected  together.  I  wish  you  very 
much  to  love  each  other  and  live  in  harmony  ; 
pay  great  attention  to  your  studies;  keep  your 
minds  strong  in  the  determination  that  you  will 
learn  your  books  ;  be  very  attentive  to  what 
your  teacher  tells  you.  Be  obedient  to  him  in 
all  things.  He  has  a  great  love  for  our  peo- 
ple, which  is  I  he  reason  he  is  now  here  amongst 
us,  endeavouring  to  instruct  you  our  children  ; 
he  is  anxious  that  you  may  become  enlighten- 
ed. We  old  people,  your  fathers,  are  ignorant 
of  many  things  that  are  profitable  to  be  made 
acquainted  with.  We  have  been  and  continue 
in  manner  to  be  in  darkness.  We  are  very 
anxious  that  our  children  may  become  more 
enlightened.  It  will  now  be  but  a  few  years 
before  you  will  be  closely  surrounded  by  white 
people ;  it  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
become  able  to  converse  and  do  business  with 
them.  Use  great  endeavours  lo  learn  your  books 
well,  so  that  you  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  account  left  on  record  of  the  Ureal  Spirit's 
Son,  who  came  into  the  world  long  since,  and 
told  people  whnt  they  should  do  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  At  noon  times  when  you 
are  tit  play,  try  to  behave  yourselves  and  do 
not  let  your  minds  out  so  much  to  play  as  to 


forget  what  you  have  been  learning,  but  endea- 
vour to  bear  that  in  mind.  Love  one  another, 
for  you  are  all  one  people  ;  let  there  be  no 
quarrelling  or  teasing  amongst  you,  but  all  live 
together  in  love  and  harmony.  Remember 
that  this  is  the  speech  of  an  old  man  who  loves 
you  all,  and  is  very  desirous  for  your  improve- 
ment." 

At  another  time  Skin-dih-quah-de  requested 
the  attention  of  the  scholars  just  before  close  of 
school.  He  said,  "  Pay  attention  ;  open  your 
ears  to  hear  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  Do 
not  have  your  minds  otherwise  occupied  whilst 
I  am  speaking,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  would 
lose  part  of  what  I  may  deliver.  I  am  glad 
you  are  all  well  now  this  day.  I  want  you  to 
return  thanks  daily  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  pre- 
serving you  in  health.  At  night  when  you  lie 
down,  desire  His  protection  that  you  may  be 
favoured  to  see  the  morning  li^ht.  Love  Him 
and  endeavour  to  please  Him,  and  you  will  be 
prospered  in  your  ways.  Be  attentive  to  your 
learning,  and  pay  attention  to  the  account  we 
have  in  the  Testament  of  Jesus  ;  some  of  you 
now  know  something  about  it,  and  are  able  to 
understand.  He  spoke  the  words  of  Life,  to 
which  we  should  pay  attention.  Love  your 
schoolmaster  who  is  sitting  there.  We  old 
men  all  love  him  ;  he  left  his  home,  where  he 
had  all  the  comforts  of  this  life,  to  come  here 
and  endeavour  to  instruct  you.  The  old  men, 
the  Quakers,  inquired  who  amongst  them  would 
come  here  and  instruct  our  children,  and  your 
schoolmaster  said  he  would  leave  all  and  come 
here.  His  heart  was  willing  to  come  amongst 
us ;  he  believed  the  Great  Spirit  would  be 
pleased  therewith,  and  therefore  he  came  ;  and 
we  old  men  want  you  all  to  love  him,  and  look 
to  him  for  example.  Do  not  pay  attention  to 
what  those  Indians  say  who  are  opposed  to 
improvements  ;  they  are  very  much  benighted 
in  their  minds,  and  are  in  the  dark.  You 
must  not  follow  their  customs.  You  cannot 
get  your  living  by  hunting  ;  when  you  grow 
up,  you  must  work  and  get  your  living  out  of 
the  land.  You  must  have  cattle  which  will  be 
your  money.  You  must  follow  the  customs  of 
the  white  people.  Some  of  you  are  now  com- 
ing to  be  wise  ;  you  know  something  of  pass- 
ing events.  You  may  know  that  Washington 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States  ; 
there  Congress  meet  and  make  laws  for  all  the 
United  States  to  abide  by.  We  wish  you  to 
become  useful  citizens  and  have  things  com- 
fortable around  you  when  you  grow  up.  We 
old  men  are  poor  and  have  nothing  to  give 
you.  Pay  attention  to  what  your  parents  say 
when  you  go  home,  and  return  to  school  again 
at  the  time  appointed.  Do  not  stay  away  un- 
less your  parents  give  you  liberty  so  to  do. 
Upon  your  way  home  be  orderly,  insult  no 
one,  neither  throw  stones  nor  sticks  at  any  cat- 
tle you  may  meet  on  the  road." 

Twelfth  month  23rd.  (The  memorandum 
continues,)  "  In  attending  to  my  scholars  to- 
day, 17  in  number,  I  had  a  satisfactory  time. 
I  looked  over  them  with  interest,  and  felt  anx- 
ious that  they  might  improve.  I  thought  I 
should  regret  on  their  account  very  much,  if 
the  school  should  be  broken  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion part  of  the  natives.  The  father  of  two  of 
the  children  spent  some  lime  in  the  school  ;  he 


addressed  the  scholars  at  different  times  in  a 
short  way,  most  of  which  was  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. About  2  o'clock  I  left  for  home,  and 
met  an  Indian  who  had  come  with  a  sleigh  and 
horses  to  take  me  to  the  place  where  I  crossed 
the  river;  he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  consid- 
ered it  a  testimony  in  favour  of  having  a  school 
amongst  them. 

"24th. — In  meeting  this  morning  I  felt  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  the  Lord  amongst  these  people 
where  I  am  placed,  if  that  should  be  my  lot, 
even  if  it  should  come  to  the  reality  that  I  am 
to  be  beaten  amongst  them.  May  a  portion  of 
His  Spirit  guide  me  through  the  difficulties 
that  await  me. 

"  30th. — One  of  the  natives  addressed  the 
scholars,  and  recommended  them  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  learning  and  teacher,  steady  in 
their  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  land  happy  at 
the  close  of  life. 

"  31st. — Towards  evening  five  of  the  chiefs 
came  to  our  dwelling  with  a  view  of  staying 
all  night ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
we  were  engaged  in  conversation  and  reading. 

"First  month  1st,  1821. — This  morning 
whilst  eating  breakfast,  one  of  the  chiefs  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  their  young  men,  a  war- 
rior, had  two  days  since  been  at  Cornplanter's, 
who  told  him  that  the  white  people  were  crazy, 
and  the  Indians  were  doing  very  wrong  to  fol- 
low their  customs  ;  he  said  it  was  wicked  for 
the  Indians  to  have  cattle,  cows,  and  hogs  ; — 
cows  in  an  especial  manner  were  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  Indians  :  their  children  drinking  the 
milk  when  they  were  young,  caused  them  to 
have  misfortunes,  and  prevented  them  from 
being  a  useful  people.  It  is  evident  the  old 
man's  faculties  must  have  failed,  and  his  senti- 
ments changed.  After  we  had  eaten  breakfast 
and  further  conversation  had  taken  place,  Blue 
Eyes,  on  behalf  of  the  chiefs,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"To  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  We,  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indi- 
ans residing  on  the  Allegheny  river,  have  for 
some  time  past  wished  to  send  our  minds  to 
the  President,  and  are  now  convened  in  coun- 
cil for  that  purpose.  It  has  now  been  some 
time  since  we  first  heard  the  President  intend- 
ed to  send  a  person  through  our  different  res- 
ervations, to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  Indian  natives,  rela- 
tive to  improvements,  and  last  fall  we  found 
he  fulfilled  his  intentions  by  sending  Dr.  J. 
Morse  amongst  us.  We  did  not  meet  with 
him  at  Buffalo,  but  he  left  an  address  which 
our  agent  Jasper  Parrish  interpreted  to  us, 
which  informed  us  of  the  views  he  had  in 
coming  amongst  us.  We  are  very  desirous 
that  our  people  may  go  on  with  improvements 
and  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  President,  that 
our  children  may  be  instructed,  and  future 
generations  of  our  people  come  to  be  useful 
citizens.  We  regret  that  some  of  our  people 
are  opposed  to  these  views,  and  that  we  can- 
not convince  them  of  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  all  uniting  together  to  go  on  with 
improvements.  The  reason  there  is  so  much 
difficulty  with  our  people  is,  because  they  each 
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follow  their  own  notions  ;  and  we  have  heard 
from  many  people,  and  are  also  aware,  that 
our  situation  is  a  critical  one.  We  feel  anx- 
ious that  our  people  may  become  steady  and 
useful,  but  we  think  their  present  manner  of 
each  doing  as  they  think  proper,  not  a  good 
one.  We  would  rejoice  if  the  President  would 
lay  down  a  system  for  the  Indians  to  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  that  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  good  habits,  might  be  more  rapid  than 
it  can  possibly  be,  when  each  is  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  ideas,  and  plan  of  conduct. 
We  consider  the  President  the  chief  officer  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  in  his  power  to  lay 
down  plans  for  the  people  to  follow  ;  and  we 
are  desirous  that  he  and  Congress  may  be  kind 
to  us,  and  endeavour  to  forward  our  progress 
in  correct  habits  by  so  doing,  and  inform  us 
thereof  through  our  agent  Parrish.  Thou  art 
the  chief  and  head  officer  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  think  thou  would  regret  to  see,  that 
class  of  people  come  to  have  the  rule,  who 
wish  to  do  as  they  please,  and  come  under  no 
regulations.  We  are  of  the  same  mind ;  we 
would  be  very  sorry  that  such  a  thing  should 
come  to  pass.  We  are  anxious  that  our  peo- 
ple may  come  under  salutary  regulations,  such 
as  President  Washington,  who  is  now  landed 
in  heaven,  desired  might  take  place  amongst 
us.  We  much  wish  that  the  same  kindness 
may  be  shown  towards  us,  from  future  Presi- 
dents, as  there  has  been  from  those  who  have 
filled  that  station  ;  and  we  are  also  very  desir- 
ous, that  our  people  may  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  those  officers  of  government  who  are  anxious 
for  our  welfare.  We  hear  from  many  people, 
that  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  advice  of  the 
Quakers,  we  shall  lose  our  lands  ;  many  of 
our  people  state  that  as  an  objection  to  their 
taking  hold  of  improvements.  They  say  also 
that  the  President  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Quakers  being  amongst  us,  and  that  we  shall 
certainly  lose  our  lands  by  them.  We  wish 
thou  may  state  to  our  people,  the  real  situation 
of  the  case,  that  their  mouths  may  be  closed 
from  speaking  in  that  manner.  We  believe 
the  President  is  acquainted  with  the  Quakers 
beinc  amongst  us,  and  that  he  knows  whether 
we  shall  lose  our  lands  by  them  or  not.  We 
wish  him  to  state  these  things  through  our 
agent  Parrish,  that  there  may  be  no  more  dif- 
ficulty on  that  head.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Quakers  are  amongst  us  ;  we  love  them  equal- 
ly as  well  as  the  first  day  that  we  met  with 
them.  We  feel  them  as  our  own  brothers,  and 
are  sorry  that  some  of  our  people  speak  so 
much  against  them  ;  and  that  it  may  be  the 
case  no  longer,  is  the  reason  we  now  send  this 
speech  to  the  President,  that  he  may  favour 
us,  by  stating  the  real  situation.  We  wish 
the  President  may  be  informed  that  we,  the 
chiefs,  and  some  of  our  warriors,  pay  attention 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  refrain  from 
labour,  as  we  desire  to  follow  the  good  customs 
of  the  white  people.  We  have  a  schoolmas- 
ter among  us,  who  is  endeavouring  to  instruct 
our  children  ;  and  we  fear  he  will  get  discour- 
aged, owing  to  the  opposition  some  of  our  peo- 
ple make  against  his  labours.  We  are  sorry 
that  any  of  them  should  act  in  such  a  manner, 
and  are  desirous,  t hut  those  who  conduct  dis- 
orderly, might  come  under  the  laws  of  white 


people,  and  be  put  in  confinement.  There  is 
another  thing  we  wish  thee  to  know  ;  which  is, 
that  we  have  used  our  endeavours  to  have  ourj 
people  follow  the  advices  of  our  friends,  the 
Quakers.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
complish our  wish.  There  are  many  of  our 
people  who  are  anxious  to  go  forward  in  im- 
provements ;  and  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
have  at  times  feared,  and  will  now  make  thee 
acquainted  with  it;  which  is,  that  those  good 
white  people,  who  are  friendly  to  us,  and  have 
our  welfare  at  heart,  will  become  weary  of  en- 
deavouring to  instruct  us,  thinking  they  see 
such  little  fruits  from  their  labour,  and  may  go 
from  us,  and  leave  us  to  get  along  ourselves. 
This  we  dread,  because  many  of  our  warriors 
are  really  anxious  to  go  forward  with  improve- 
ments ;  and  we  believe  the  Great  Spirit  would 
be  pleased,  with  a  continuation  of  those  bene- 
volent endeavours  to  instruct  us  poor  people, 
better  than  He  would  for  our  friends  to  with- 
draw from  us,  and  let  us  be,  to  get  along  our- 
selves as  we  can.  We  intend  as  difficulties 
arise  among  our  people,  to  send  thee  a  correct 
account  of  them,  that  thou  may  know  our 
situation.  We  now  have  a  house  for  our  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in,  which  we  have  rented 
from  one  of  our  people.  We  intend  putting 
up  a  building  for  the  express  purpose  of  a 
school-house,  and  we  hope  our  people  may  be- 
come satisfied  to  go  on  with  these  improve- 
ments. 

Signed,       Blue  Eyes, 

James  Robinson, 
George  Silverheels, 
John  Pierce, 
Captain  Goliah. 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  City  of  Lawrence. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  Jersey  Advocate  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  new  City  of  Lawrence,  and 
its  unparalleled  growth,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
that  journal : 

"  In  1845,  a  company  of  capitalists  in  Bos- 
ton made  a  purchase  of  some  300  acres  of  land 
about  twelve  miles  above  Lowell,  on  the  Mer- 
rimack river,  as  a  site  for  a  new  manufactur- 
ing town.  The  next  year,  or  just  three  years 
ago,  operations  were  commenced.  The  land 
was  occupied  as  a  sheep  pasture,  and  a  poor 
one  at  that — only  two  or  three  farm-houses 
being  in  existence  in  an  area  of  miles.  Just 
three  years  ago  capital  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence.  Observe  what  I  found 
there  to  day.  The  incorporated  manfacturing 
capital  in  operation  there  is  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  sustains  a  population  already  of  from 
10  to  12,000.  The  mills  are  furnished  with 
water  power  from  an  immense  dam,  costing 
$250,000,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did pieces  of  masonry  in  this  country — running 
from  the  canal,  one  mile  long,  from  60  to  100 
feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep. 

"  A  word  or  two  of  the  town  proper.  It  is 
laid  out  in  broad  and  regular  streets,  the  sides 
planted  with  trees.  A  handsome  park  of  18 
acres  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
are  now  over  1000  dwellings, — many  of  them 
elegant  residences.  Nine  religious  societies 
are  organized,  several  of  them  having  erected 


handsome  church  edifices.  A  large  and  com- 
modious Town  Hall  is  just  completing,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  A  Bank  is  in  successful 
operation  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Also  a 
Savings  Bank  and  an  Insurance  Company. 
Three  large  and  well  conducted  newspapers 
are  published  here. 

"There  are  12  Dry-goods  stores,  5  Book- 
stores, 21  Shoe  stores,  35  Grocery  stores,  6 
Confectioners,  6  Apothecaries,  6  Jewellers,  19 
Lawyers,  18  Physicians,  7  Hotels,  and  so  on 
in  every  department  of  business.  Gas  works 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  with 
which  the  whole  town  will  be  lighted.  A  sewer 
also  runs  through  the  place  for  the  length  of 
half  a  mile,  of  solid  masonry,  high  enough  for 
a  man  to  walk  in  it  erect  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  into  this  branch  sewers  run  from 
every  street.  A  public  library  has  been  form- 
ed, which  already  numbers  8000  volumes. 
Three  railroads  now  run  into  the  place,  and 
two  more  will  be  completed  this  fall,  opening 
communication  with  the  commercial  empori- 
ums in  every  point  of  the  compass." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Anecdote  of  a  Panther. 

Though  the  following  anecdote  may  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary,  yet  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  animals  in  distress  have 
had  recourse  to  man  for  help  or  protection. 
Birds  pursued  by  hawks  have  fled  to  him  for 
succour;  and  a  case  is  related  in  which  a  sheep 
acted  very  much  as  Pliny  describes  the  pan- 
ther to  have  done.  A  man  who  was  travel- 
ling a  public  road  in  Scotland,  was  interrupted 
in  his  journey  by  a  sheep  which  came  to  him 
from  an  adjoining  field,  and  seemed  from  its 
actions  to  be  in  so  much  distress,  that  he  was 
induced  to  dismount  and  follow  it.  It  led  him 
to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  where 
he  found  a  lamb  lying  on  its  back  between  two 
large  stones,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
not  extricate  itself,  and  would  probably  have 
perished,  if  the  sheep  had  not  been  sagacious 
enough  thus  to  brint;  assistance  to  it. 

"  Demetrius,  a  physician,  relates  a  remark- 
able account  of  a  Panther,  which  had  stretched 
itself  in  a  public  way,  as  if  waiting  for  the  ap- 
proach of  some  man.  The  father  of  Philinus, 
who  appears  to  be  the  original  authority  for 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  who  was  him- 
self a  student  of  Philosophy,  was  proceeding 
in  that  direction  ;  but  at  sight  of  the  danger, 
his  fears  prompted  a  retreat.  But  the  creature 
adopted  such  significant,  though  awkward, 
means  of  allaying  his  apprehension,  by  rolling 
itself  about,  and  fawning  upon  him,  that  his 
at'ention  became  attracted  to  the  grief  with 
which  the  animal  was  evidently  afflicted. 
When  his  apprehensions  had  thus  become 
calmed,  she  led  him  by  the  garment  to  a  pit  at 
some  considerable  distance,  into  which  her 
young  ones  had  fallen,  beyond  her  reach  to 
extricate  them.  Having  accomplished  her 
evident  wishes,  both  the  dam  and  her  whelps 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  frequented  dis- 
trict, with  such  signs  of  joyful  gratitude  as 
would  do  honour  to  man." — Pliny,  Lib.  8, 
c.  17. 
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An  Affectionate  Gobbler. — A  friend  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  raising  poultry, 
stales  that  a  turkey  of  his  recently  had  a  large 
brood,  and  then  suddenly  died.  The  old  tur- 
key cock,  immediately  upon  her  demise,  took 
charge  of  her  young  family,  conducting  them 
abroad  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  sheltering 
them  under  his  wings  with  all  the  care  of  a 
mother.  The  widowed  gentleman  with  the 
red  gills  is  in  all  respects  a  pattern  of  kindness 
and  affection,  not  often  seen  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  turkey  line. — Lowell  Cow. 

We  are  informed  of  a  still  more  singular 
case  than  this,  which  has  occurred  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  the  present  season.  The  turkey 
hen  laid  the  proper  complement  of  eggs,  but 
did  not  incline  to  sit,  wherefore,  Master  Gob- 
bler took  it  into  his  head  to  do  the  sitting, 
which  he  did,  and  hatched  a  fine  brood.  He 
attends  to  them  with  truly  maternal  care,  and 
more  than  maternal  ostentation,  and  gives 
every  promise  of  a  most  successful  experiment. 
— Late  Paper. 


Perforated  Glass. — Any  contrivance  for 
the  better  ventilation  of  public  or  private  rooms, 
deserves  special  attention,  more  particularly  in 
the  dog-days  ;  and  we  think  a  recent  invention, 
denominated  perforated  glass,  to  be  very  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Its  object  is,  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  narrow 
perforations  made  in  the  glass,  which  allow  the 
fresh  air  to  enter,  yet  in  such  a  diffused  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  draught,  and  thus  its  opera- 
tion is  at  once  imperceptible,  regular,  and 
complete.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  adopted 
in  several  hospitals,  workhouses,  hotels,  public 
buildings,  offices,  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
complete  success,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
migm  be  very  usefully  employed  in  chapels  or 
schoolrooms,  where  pure  air  is  often  a  rare 
blessing,  especially  as  its  use  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  considerable  expense. — lb. 

German  Silver. — Few  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  how  many  applications  are 
now-a-days  made  of  this  useful  composition. 
We  call  it  composition,  although  the  majority 
of  the  people  imagine  that  it  is  a  metal  sui 
generis;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  nickel,  one  part  of  spelter 
or  zinc,  and  three  parts  of  copper  ;  but  all  the 
sub-stances  have  to  be  pure,  and  exposed  to  a 
fjrr.it  heat  before  they  mix  among  themselves. 
The  zinc  metal,  which  is  of  a  volatile  nature, 
is  not  put  in  the  pot  until  the  first  two  are  well 
united  together.  The  refractory  nature  of  I  he 
nickel,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  metal 
ffee  from  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt,  arc  the 
cause  that  not  iinfn  quenlly  we  see  German- 
silver  spoons  of  gold  yellow  colour,  while  Gc^ 
mui  silver  prepnred  from  pure  metals  will 
equal  in  whiteness  sterling  silver,  and  will  not 
tarnish.  Tea  and  table  spoons,  knives  and 
fork*,  fireman's  nnd  ship  captain's  speakim;- 
trumpets,  pocket-book  clnsps,  tea-sets,  lamps, 
and  nun-mountings,  arc  now  mostly  made  with 
(I'rman  silver.  Upwards  of  50,000  lbs.  of 
this  composition  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try annually,  for  which  the  nickel  is  imported 


from  Germany  and  England.  There  are  but 
three  localities  of  nickel  ore  in  this  country  ; 
an  ore  from  Chatham,  in  Connecticut,  yields 
about  three  per  cent,  nickel  ;  and  lately  a  nic- 
kel ore  has  been  discovered  among  the  copper 
ore  on  Lake  Superior. — Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  following 
countries  : — United  States,  3,035,000  ;  Brazil, 
3,250,000  ;  Spanish  Colonies,  900,000  ;  Dutch 
Colonies,  85,000;  South  American  Republics, 
140,000;  African  Settlements,  30,000.  Total, 
7,500,000. 


SONNET. 

IN  THE  SHRUBBERY,  NEAR  THE  COTTAGE. 

From  Household  Verses,  by  B.  Barton. 

Fair  Earth  !  thou  surely  wert  not  meant  to  be 
Time's  show-room  !  but  the  glorious  vestibule 
Of  scenes  that  stretch  beyond  his  sway  and  rule, 
Or  that  of  aught  we  now  can  hear  or  see  ! 
For  he  who  most  intently  looks  on  thee, 
Must  be  a  novice  e'en  in  Nature's  school, 
In  one  far  higher  a  more  hopeless  fool, 
To  go  no  further  with  her  master-key  ! 
Beautiful  as  thou  art,  thou  art  no  more 
Than  a  faint  shadow,  or  a  glimmering  ray, 
Of  beauty,  glory,  ne'er  to  pass  away  ; 
Nor  thankless  is  thy  minstrel,  at  threescore, 
While  he  can  revel  in  thy  bounteous  store, 
To  look  beyond  thy  transitory  day. 


THS  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  11,  1849. 


We  have  obtained  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  re- 
cently passed,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  revise  the 
Militia  System,  and  provide  for  the  training  of 
such  only  as  shall  be  uniformed."  Sections 
6  and  8,  of  this  act,  are  the  parts  which  parti- 
cularly interest  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  we  therefore  have  thought  it  right 
to  insert  them,  that  those  liable  to  the  penalty 
provided  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  may  be 
put  on  their  guard. 

"  Section  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assessor  of  each  township,  ward  or  borough, 
to  furnish  a  list  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  all  male  persons  residing  in  said  township, 
ward  or  borou»h,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five  years,  for  which  he  shall 
receive  as  a  full  compensation,  one  cent  per 
person  :  Provided,  That  the  assessors  shall 
not  return  on  their  said  lists,  any  persons  who 
ihey  shall  know  to  hold  such  certificates  as  are 
recognized  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  act, 
and  all  aforesaid  persons  who  are  not  uniform- 
ed and  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  delinquent  militia  men,  and  subject  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year  that  such  de- 
linquent remains  ununiformed  and  uncnrolled 
as  aforesaid." 

"  Section  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  making  out  t he  dupli- 
cate for  the  collection  of  State  taxes,  in  each 
und  every  year,  having  received  the  rolls  of 


the  captains,  and  lists  of  the  assessors,  and  as- 
certained the  delinquent  militia  men  within 
their  respective  counties,  to  add  said  fine  of 
fifty  cents  to  the  amount  of  State  tax  of  each 
aforesaid  delinquent,  to  be  collected  with  the 
same,  under  the  same  authority,  and  in  all  re- 
spects as  authorized  in  the  case  of  collection 
of  county  rates  and  levies;  and  said  commis- 
sioners shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  amount  of  fines  of  delinquents  as- 
certained as  aforesaid,  which,  after  deducting 
exonerations,  in  accordance  with  the  eighth 
section  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  separate  military 
fund,  the  collector  being  allowed  out  of  said 
fund  the  same  per  cent,  as  for  collecting  other 
taxes,  and  any  books  and  stationery,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  the  commissioners  necessarily 
occupied  in  military  business,  to  be  paid  out  of 
said  fund." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street ;  1 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  Arch  street;  Jere- 
miah Flacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street;  Wm. 
Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thington. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry  street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  VV. 
Tat  urn. 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  short  illness,  Mason 
Ward,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  New- 
town I'articular  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day  night,  the  24th  ult.,  of  the 

prevailing  epidemic,  Esther  Evans,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Evans,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting, 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  3rd 

inst.,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  VVebb, 
widow  of  John  Webb  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend  " 

Buffalo— Lake  Erie— Clcavcland. 

It  is  probable  that  few  persons  who  go  to 
Buffalo  for  the  first  time,  enter  it  with  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  its  size  and  business  impor- 
tance. It  is  in  truth  a  large  cily  ;  and  its  long 
streets,  lined  with  noble  buildings,  stretch  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  it's  harbour  to  a  weari- 
some length,  as  [  have  proved  by  walking  for 
hours  through  them  during  the  sunniest  por- 
tion of  a  sultry  summers  day.  The  last,  time 
I  was  in  it,  myself  and  four  female  travelling 
companions  entered  it'  on  the  railroad  from 
Niagara,  ii  was  a  Ftfcl-day  morning,  yet  all 
was  bustle  and  activity  about  the  railroad  de- 
pot ; — and  as  we  passed  down  to  the  steamboat, 
which  was  advertised  to  leave  at  9  o'clock  for 
the  West  end  of  Lake  Erie,  we  found  the  stores 
generally  open,  and  business  transacting  near 
the  harbour,  as  though  it  were  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  Having  a  letter  to  leave  at  the 
post-office,  I  went  up  into  the  city,  and  found 
that  away  from  the  harbour,  the  stores  were 
closed,  and  the  streets  presented  a  quiet  First- 
day  appearance.  Returning  to  the  steamboat, 
I  found  the  business  of  taking  in  freight  active- 
ly going  on.  At  9  o'clock  the  boat  was  not 
prepared  to  depart, — at  10  o'clock  more  freight 
was  still  coming  to  her,  and  so  it  was  at  11. 
In  the  meantime,  the  wind  which  had  been 
fresh  all  the  morning,  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  power.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  from 
the  deck  of  the  boat,  to  look  out  on  the  lake, 
and  watch  the  many  vessels  come  dashing  into 
the  harbour,  borne  by  the  western  gale. 
Swiftly  they  came,  every  sail  stretched  by  the 
powerful  and  favourable  breeze  to  its  utmost, 
until  just  as  they  were  about  entering  the  nar- 
row passage  behind  the  pier ;  then  their  white 
sails  were  dropped  fluttering  to  the  deck,  or 
were  quietly  folded  around  their  slender  spars, 
whilst  depending  on  the  impetus  already  re- 
ceived, and  the  guiding  hands  of  their  steers- 
men, they  threaded  their  way  amid  the  throng 
of  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats,  with  a  head- 
long velocity,  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten 


great  danger  to  themselves  and  others.  Soon, 
however,  the  speed  slackened,  and  by  the  lime 
they  were  opposite  the  wharf  at  which  they 
were  to  unload,  a  rope  flung  to  a  near  vessel, 
and  fastened  there,  wbnld'bring  the  new  come:- 
to  rest  wiihout  difficui  y. 

At  last  our  freight  was  on  board,  but  we 
found  new  causes  of  delay.  Several  efforts 
were  made  to  get  our  vessel  out  from  its  closely 
packed  position,  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
We  would  seem  just  ready  to  swing  clear  of  the 
boats  alongside  of  us,  when  a  vessel  under 
full  headway  would  be  seen  approaching, 
which  could  not  be  stopped,  and  which  if  we 
did  not  keep  in,  must  run  us  down,  or  be  lost 
herself  in  the  collision.  So  wo  quietly  hauled 
ourselves  back  again.  At  last,  three  hours 
after  the  advertised  hour  of  starting,  (a  not  un- 
usual specimen  of  western  punctuality,)  we  got 
safely  out  of  the  confusion,  noise,  and  danger 
of  this  narrow  channel  of  trade. 

As  we  had  to  face  a  very  strong  wind,  and 
heavy  waves,  the  boat  was  much  shaken,  and 
the  sickening  effect  of  the  unusual  motion,  in- 
duced some  of  the  passengers  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  dinner  table.  After  some  tot- 
tering, reeling,  and  traverse  sailing,  myself 
and  three  companions,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  table,  and  were  safely  moored  on  chairs  by 
its  side.  Most  ui  .he  passengers  were  there, — 
some  of  them  eating  sparingly,  some  heartily, 
whilst  some  merely  looking  on  the  victuals 
retired,  as  though  the  sight  and  smell  were  suf- 
ficient sustenance  for  them.  One  man,  who 
sat  immediately  facing  me,  seemed  to  feel  a  vo- 
racious appetite  when  he  took  his  seat.  A 
portion  of  almost  every  dish  of  the  good  things 
spread  before  us  was  placed  on  his  plate  ;  and 
I  have  rarely  seen  one  so  well  filled.  One 
forkful,  and  no  more,  was  placed  in  his  mouth, 
— he  suddenly  pushed  the  plate  from  him,  rose 
from  his  seat  and  disappeared  into  his  room, 
from  whence  he  did  not  emerge  until  the  next 
clay.  The  wind  continued  increasing,  and  as 
we  looked  out  on  the  lake,  the  white  caps  of 
foam  were'  seen  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  in 
quickly-fading,  ever-renewing  splendour.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  scene  around  was 
very  animating  and  attractive.  The  green 
colour  of  the  water  in  some  spots, — its  dark 
leaden  hue  in  ol'hers,-r-the  shadows  of  the 
small  wind-clouds  passing  rapidly  over  it, —  its 
swelling  waves  tipt  with  foam, —  the  many  ves- 
sels with  white  sails,  hurrying  by  us  to  find 
shelter  at  Buffalo  from  the  rising  blast, — all 
combined  to  add  interest  and  beauty  to  the 
scene.  To  me  the  fierce  wind,  the  heaving  of 
the  boat,  and  all  1  saw  around  was  delightfully 
exciting,  and  awaken  even  now  in  the  retro- 
spect a  tingling  sensation  in  my  nerves.  It 
proved  otherwise  with  my  companions  ;  one 
i  by  one  they  stole  away  to  their  berths,  where 


sleep,  Ienaon-juice  and  ice,  weie  all  that  they 
seemed  to  have  any  desire  for,  or  interest  in. 
To  them,  the  voyage  across  Lake  Erie,  is,  in 
recollection, — but  one  long,  dark,  dreary,  sea- 
sick confinement,  to  -lur-teot  wide  ana-  tmenfs. 
At  supper,  half  the  w'lle  passengers  did  not 
venture  to  the  table,  and  but  two  of  (he  females 
were  thpre.  I  had  no  one  to  wait  on  but  my- 
self. The  wind  did  not  subside,  but  it  was  a 
fine  moonlight  evening,  save  that  the  sky  was 
flickered  with  small  wind-clouds,  which  swept 
by  with  wild  rapidity.  Towards  ten  o'clock  we 
entered  the  harbour  of  Erie,  and  when  once 
fairly  in,  all  grew  more  comfortable  to  the  sea- 
sick. Pale  faces  peeped  out  on  the  town  as  it 
lay  in  the  soft  indistinctness  of  moonlight, — 
languid  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
view,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  in  some  to 
put  foot  on  good  solid  earth  once  more.  The 
wish  was  gratified  ;  but  soon  freight  and  pas- 
sengers being  put  out  and  taken  in,  once  more 
the  boat  returned  to  contend  with  the  fierce 
billows,  and  many  of  the  passengers  to  the 
dreariness  of  strength-wasting  sickness.  As 
the  night  wore  away,  the  increasing  wind  went 
round  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  north,  and 
brought  a  high  cross  sea  upon  us.  The  guards 
on  the  front  of  the  boat  near  the  wheel-house, 
were  broken  up  by  the  fierce  dashing  of  the 
\d\e-'-;  and  the  captnin  and  u'.ate,  both  old 
seamen,  w  ere  prostrated  by  sea-sickness.  They 
would  have  niven  much  to  have  been  snug  at 
Buffalo  or  at  Erie,  but  they  were  out  in  a  storm, 
which  seemed  gaining  fresh  strength,  and  which 
the  good  boat  must  work  its  way  against  to 
Cleaveland,  which  was  now  the  nearest  har- 
bour. One  woman  alone  came  to  the  brtak- 
fast  table,  and  it  was  with  groat  difficulty  that 
I  succeeded  in  leading  her  there.  Every  mov- 
able thing  about  the  cabin  was  unsettled.  So- 
fas were  leaving  their  position  on  one  side  of 
the  apartment,  and  with  their  sick  occupants 
were  travelling  across  the  floor,  whilst  the  ten- 
ants of  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  calling 
to  the  men  to  come  and  prevent  their  receiving 
injury  from  the  expected  collision.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  boat  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  dangers  without,  to  take  place  with  us  at 
table.  Breakfast  over,  I  went  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  to  enjoy  the  wild  energy  of  wind  and 
waves.  As  we  drew  near  to  Cleaveland,  the 
appearance  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
showed  lis  that  we  were  not  yet  safe  from 
danger.  The  passage  in  is  between  two  piers 
apparently  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
apart.  The  water  was  breaking  over  the 
points  of  these,  angry  and  furious ;  whilst 
every  eighth  or  ninth  wave  dashed  up  over  the 
top  of  the  light- house,  which  stood  on  the  east- 
ern one.  If  the  steamboat  did  not  strike  the 
entrance  between  these  piers  at  the  right  angle, 
nothing  could  prevent  her  being  driven  by  the 
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north-west  gale  on  the  pier  by  the  light-house, 
where  she  would  as  certainly  go  to  pieces. 
The  captain  called  the  mate  and  told  him  to 
take  the  wheel.  The  mate  refused  to  comply, 
saying,  that  his  sickness  during  the  storm  had 
so  reduced  his-strength,  he  could  not  manage 
the  wheel  in  such  a  sea.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  task  of  taking  us  through  this  dan- 
gerous pass  was  left  to  the  two  seamen  who 
had  steered  us  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  As  I  stood  watching  our  approach  to 
the  point  of  peril,  I  found  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment in  the  scene.  There  was  Cleaveland 
above  on  the  high  bank,  the  few  houses  visi- 
ble giving  promise  of  a  fine  town, — here  lay 
the  harbour,  the  interior  bjned  with  shipping^ — 
before  us  was  the  foaming  up-springing  sheets 
of  water  dashing  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high 
over  the  piers,  and  between  them  was  the  nar- 
row entrance  which  we  must  make,  or  in  all 
probability  some  of  us  must  perish.  Many  of 
us  watched  earnestly  the  motion  of  the  good 
boat,  as  obeying  the  will  of  the  skilful  directors 
above,  she  turned  in  the  very  centre  of  1  he 
passage,  and  then  the  breath  which  had  been 
momentarily  suspended,  again  flowed  freely. 
Great  was  the  change.  One  moment  the  boat 
shook  and  rolled  so  fiercely,  that  no  one  with- 
out support  could  walk  whither  he  would, — 
the  next  we  were  in  calm  water,  protected 
from  the  gale,  and  the  boat  was  gliding  quietly 
and  steadily  onward  to  its  berth.  Now  came 
forth  the  sick,  weak,  and  weary,  from  their 
apartments,  and  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  bun- 
dles, with  the  owners  thereunto  belonging, 
were  conveyed  to  different  hotels. 

Cleaveland  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  many  of 
the  buildings  pleased  us  much.  It  is  wide- 
st reeled,  and  looks  clean  and  comfortable. 
After  placing  ^mv  companions  in  comfortable 
quarters,  I  returned  to  the  harbour  to  search 
for  something  left  by  one  of  them  in  the  boat. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  paused  to  gaze  on 
the  novel  beauty  of  the  scene  -before  me.  A 
point  of  land  extends  out  into  the  lake  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour,  coated  down  nearly 
to  the  walcr'sedge  with  trees.  Along  this  pro- 
jection the  huge  waves  came  rolling,  and  as 
the  eye  took  in  the  length  of  its  green  borders, 
the  while  spray  was  to  be  seen  dashing  up  in 
small  jets,  or  broad  sheets,  producing  a  most 
singularly  pleasing  effect.  Near  by,  or  at  a 
distance,  I  he  eye  could  ever  discern  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  natural  storm-driven  fountains 
of  water,  spouting  their  foamy  currents  into 
the  tree  lops. 

I  found  the  boat  telling  off  her  steam.  The 
captain  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  the  lake 
again,  until  the  wind  and  waves  should  in  some 
degree  subside.  The  passengers  who  had 
expected  lo  take  the  next  car  from  Sandusky 
foi  Cincinnati,  had  lo  content  themselves  as 
they  best  could,  with  ibis  un looked  lor  deicn- 
lion.  Our  plans  led  us  a  different  way.  In- 
deed I  doubt  w  hether  any  amount  of  e  loquence 
could  have  induced  some  of  my  companions  to 
try  Lake  Krie  again,  whilst  their  homes  could 
bo  reached  any  other  way. 

Railroad*  in  Kn^land. — In  a  speech  recent- 
ly delivered  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  he  stated  thai  £180,000,000  had 


been  already  invested  in  Railroads  in  Great 
Britain;  and  that  £150,000,000  would  have 
further  to  be  paid  up,  to  make  good  existing 
subscriptions. 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

A  Remarkable  Caving  In. 

The  Portland  [Maine]  Advertiser,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  a  land  slip  in  that 
vicinity.    It  says  : 

"  It  was  pasture  and  woodland — some  of  it 
covered  with  a  growth  of  wood.  There  was 
a  high  bank  to  the  river,  which  made  a  pretty 
sharp  angle  near  this  locality.  Between  two 
days,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  had 
sunk,  all  at  once,  some  twenty-five  feet,  sliding 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  filling  it  up  and  chang- 
ing its  course.  It  presents  now  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. Where  it  was  comparatively  smooth 
pasture  land,  it  has  the  appearance  of  newly 
broken  up  land — the  work  pretty  effectually, 
although  very  irregularly  done,  with  a  tremen- 
dous great  plough,  turning  up  soil,  clay,  and 
all  sorts  of  sub-strata.  Where  the  land  had  a 
considerable  growth  upon  it,  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  broken  up,  but  not 
well  turned  over.  On  the  smoothest  part  we 
noticed  one  large  tree,  standing  erect,  looking 
as  thrifty  and  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had 
disturbed  it.  But  it  had  settled  down  bodily 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  survived  the  crash 
and  ruin  which  destroyed  and  buried  many 
others.  On  the  lower  grounds,  a  little  above 
but  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sunken  part,  in 
its  present  position,  are  distinct  marks  which 
show  that  it  must  all  have  been  done  very  sud- 
denly, and  with  great  force.  On  the  banks 
and  the  trees  are  marks  of  liquid  clay  and 
mud,  several  feet  above  the  present  level,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  thrown  up  there  as  if  by  a 
powerful  wave.  Near  by  is  a  large  pine  tree 
which  was  driven  in  here,  top  first,  between 
some  trees,  which  being  rather  a  tight  fit,  look 
off  the  bark  and  the  wood,  to  the  thickness  of 
several  inches,  the  whole  length  of  the  tree, 
until  the  top  was  driven  into  the  bank,  and  the 
roots  brought  up  against  (he  clump  of  trees  be- 
tween which  it  had  been  driven.  This  clearly 
indicates  a  sudden  movement  in  one  direction, 
and  with  great  force. 

"  The  general  opinion  is,  that  here  was  a 
stratum  of  quicksand,  extending  back  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  has  been  for  yeais 
washing  out,  leaving  a  huge  vacuum  under- 
neath— an  arch,  as  it  were,  which  finally  be- 
came too  weak  lo  sustain  itself,  and  gave 
way." 

Filial  Affection  and  Intrepidity. 

In  the  year  1574,  the  Spaniards,  at  that 
lime  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Dutch, 
made  an  incursion  into  North  Holland;  and, 
approaching  a  village  called  Weslzaen,  ihe 
terrified  inhabitants  immediately  took  flight, 
those,  at  least,  who  were  not  prevented  by  age 
and  infirmityi  A  young  lad,  named  Lambert 
Meliss,  found  himself  at  home,  during  these 
moments  of  alarm,  with  no  oilier  companion 
than  a  decrepit  mother,  whom  he  most  tender- 


ly loved.  Occupied  alone  with  considerations 
for  her  safety,  he  never  once  thought  of  secur- 
ing what  was  valuable  in  the  house  :  his  chief- 
est  treasure  was  a  widowed  parent ;  and  his 
only  study  was  directed  to  the  means  of  her 
preservation. 

This  distressing  circumstance  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  when  all  the  waters  were 
locked  up  by  impenetrable  ice.  There  were 
none  of  those  sledges  at  hand,  which  the  Hol- 
landers use  for  travelling  in  this  inclement  sea- 
son :  the  youth,  therefore,  hastily  placed  his 
afflicted  parent  on  a  small  settle,  (a  kind  of 
wooden  chair  or  bench,  with  a  back,)  and  thus 
dragged  her  over  the  ice,  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  effect. 

Notwithstanding  his  swiftness,  the  Spaniards 
got  some  intimation  of  a  supposed  booty,  dis- 
covered the  track,  and  followed  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  in  the  idea  and  hope  of  seizing  an  in- 
estimable prize. 

Meliss,  seeing  the  enemy  in  cJ^ose  pursuit, 
and  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  outrun 
them,  came  to  a  speedy  resolution  of  hiding 
his  mother  and  himself  in  some  adjacent  reeds. 
In  vain,  however,  was  this  precaution  ;  the 
Spaniards,  too  intent  on  their  prey,  discovered 
them  immediately;  but  on  examination,  they 
found  nothing  except  a  helpless  parent  and  a 
dutiful  child.  Though  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  they  were,  nevertheless,  most 
sensibly  struck  at  this  extraordinary  instance 
of  filial  affection.  Too  poor  themselves  to  be- 
stow any  reward  on  the  youth,  they  gave  him 
external  tokens  of  their  admiration  ;  carefully 
avoided  giving  the  fugitives  the  smallest  mo- 
lestation, and  went  back  filled  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Meliss,  having  thus  escaped  the  threatened 
danger,  again  grasped  the  cord  with  which  he 
drew  the  vehicle  along,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  a  considerable  town  call- 
ed Horn  :  he  was  admitted  at  the  western  gate 
of  that  place;  and  there  his  heroism,  his  dan- 
gers and  filial  piety,  became  in  a  short  time 
the  universal  theme  of  conversation. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Horn  consid- 
ered Meliss's  conduct  so  exceedingly  meritori- 
ous, that  in  commemoration  of  so  noble  a  deed, 
they  caused  a  piece  of  sculpture  to  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  western  gate,  representing  a 
young  man  dragging  an  aged  woman  over  the 
ice  precisely  in  ihe  manner  in  which  the  event 
occurred;  and  under  the  figures  a  suitable  in- 
scription was  cut,  which  is  still  lo  be  seen. 

So  far  did  the  civil  power  reward  the  virtue 
of  this  amiable  child.  But  Providence  had 
more  in  reserve  for  him.  Lambert  Meliss  re- 
mained at  Horn,  where  a  succession  of  favour- 
able events  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  life  during  ihe  whole  of  his  existence.  In 
consequence  of  his  merits  he  married  most  ad- 
vantageously; and  left  a  numerous  poslcrity, 
some  of  whom  at  this  moment  fill  ihe  most 
respectable  and  the  most  lucrative  offices  under 
the  government  of  that  town. — Late  Paper. 

Force  of  Imagination  in  Cholera. — A  curi- 
ous experiment  was  rccenlly  tried  in  Russia, 
with  some  murderers.  They  were  placed, 
without  knowing  it,  in  four  beds  w  here  four 
persons  had  died  of  the  cholera.    They  did 
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not  take  the  disease.  They  were  then  told 
they  were  to  sleep  in  beds  where  some  persons 
had  died  of  malignant  cholera,  but  the  beds 
were,  in  fact  new,  and  had  not  been  used  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  three  of  them  died  of  the 
disease  within  four  hours.  We  state  this  upon 
the  authority  of  the  London  Medical  Times. — ' 
Late  Paper. 


From  the  Boston  Monthly  Law  Reporter  of  Aug.,  1849. 

The  Binchman  Case.*' 

Between  two  and  three  years  since,  we  call- 
ed the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  criminal 
trial  then  of  recent  occurrence  in  a  western 
state, f  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  a  com- 
plete defiance  of  those  great  laws  of  humanity 
which  are  supposed  to  be  recognized  in  all 
civilized  communities.  It  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  a  young  man  clearly 
and  deeply  insane,  and  in  overwhelming  a  re- 
spectable family  with  inconceivable  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow.  A  case  presenting  such  a 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  baser  passions  over- 
all the  forms  and  principles  of  justice,  as  well 
as  all  the  instincts  of  humanity,  we  regarded 
as  entitled  to  such  notoriety  as  our  pages  could 
give  it.  We  then  little  thought  how  soon  we 
should  have  occasion  to  place  on  our  record 
for  a  similar  purpose,  another  case  which  dif- 
fers from  that  in  the  single  respect,  that  pro- 
perty and  character  instead  of  life  are  involved 
in  the  issue.  It  was  marked  by  the  same  ap- 
peals to  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and 
the  same  reckless  indifference  to  the  most  sa- 
cred feelings  of  the  heart,  with  the  additional 
disregard  of  every  claim  to  respect  presented 
by  lives  of  usefulness  and  benevolence.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  those  cases,  happily  but  few, 
which  appal  us  by  their  utter  confusion  of  all 
moral  distinctions,  which  turn  that  great  bless- 
ing, the  trial  by  jury,  into  a  curse,  and  fill  us 
with  apprehension  for  the  future. 

On  the  12th  of  March  last  began,  before 
Judge  Burnside,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  at  Nisi 
Prius,  in  Philadelphia,  the  trial  of  the  cause  of 
Morgan  Hinchman  v.  Samuel  S.  Richie,  Ed- 
ward Richie,  John  M.  Whitall,  George  M.  El- 
kinton,  John  Lippincott,  John  D.  Griscom, 
Anna  W.  Hinchman,  John  L.  Kite,  Elizabeth 
R.  Shoemaker,  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Philip 
Garrett,  Joshua  H.  Worihington,  Charles 
Evans,  William  Biddle,  and  Thomas  Wistar, 
Jr.  The  defendants  were  charged  with  a  ma- 
licious conspiracy  to  confine  the  plaintiff  in  the 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Frank- 
ford,  Penn.,  either  for  the  purpose  of  compell- 
ing him  to  settle  his  property  on  his  wife  and 
children,  or  of  obtaining  it  for  some  one  or 
more  of  the  defendants.  It  may  help  the  read- 
er to  understand  the  case,  to  state  that  the 
Richies  are  brothers,  one  of  them  a  relative  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the 

*  For  the  facts  in  this  case  we  have  depended  on 
the  report  of  the  Public  Ledger  newspaper,  and  a 
pamphlet  called  "  Speeches  of  Defendants'  Counsel, 
and  the  charge  of  Judge  Burnside,  in  the  case  of 
Hinchman  v.  Richie  et  al.,  reported  by  Dyer  and 
Murphy.    Phila.,  1849." 

t  Trial  of  Abner  Baker,  Law  Reporter,  Dec,  184G. 


act  of  arresting  him  and  conveying  him  to  the 
Asylum  ;  that  Lippincott,  Elkinton,  and  Whit- 
all assisted  in  this  act ;  that  Kite,  who  is  a  phy- 
sician, gave  a  certificate  of  insanity  ;  that 
Elizabeth  R.  Shoemaker  is  his  wife's  sister, 
and  A.  W.  Hinchman,  his  own  sister,  both 
being  charged  with  abetting  in  some  way  in 
the  conspiracy  ;  that  Griscom  was  the  plain- 
tiff's family  physician,  and  advised  him  to  go 
quietly;  that  Wistar  was  charged  with  having 
some  connection  with  the  sale  of  plaintiff's 
property;  that  Warder  is  one  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Asylum,  and  gave  the  order  of  admis- 
sion ;  that  Biddle  is  charged  with  being  cor- 
ruptly placed  on  the  sheriff's  jury  that  tried 
the  question  of  his  insanity  after  he  was  placed 
in  the  Asylum  ;  that  Evans  was  the  visiting, 
and  Worihington  the  resident  physician,  and 
-Garrett  the  steward,  of  the  Asylum.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  against  the  first  seven  just 
named,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  $10,000. 
The  rest  were  acquitted,  Evans  at  the  close  of 
the  plaintiff's  evidence. 

It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  for 
three  or  four  years  previous  to  this  event,  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
prior  to  which  he  had  been  a  teller  in  a  bank. 
In  1839  he  married  Miss  Shoemaker,  a  wo- 
man of  exemplary  worth  and  respectable  con- 
nections, and  a  member  like  himself  and  their 
families,  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
were  equal  in  point  of  property,  the  wife's  be- 
ing settled  upon  her  by  him,  but  with  a  power 
of  revocation  which  she  subsequently  used  at 
his  request,  and  for  his  benefit.  It  was  testi- 
fied by  Hinchman's  mother,  whose  character 
as  a  careful,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  parent 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt, — and 
her  testimony  in  every  essential  respect  was 
corroborated  by  that  of  many  others, — that 
soon  after  his  marriage,  his  conduct  often  be- 
came so  strange  and  unnatural  as  to  raise  the 
suspicion  of  insanity  ;  that  this  suspicion  was 
finally  turned  into  positive  belief,  and  that  she 
and  his  wife  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
discipline  of  an  asylum  was  necessary  in  order 
to  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  restore  his  mental  health.  To  aid  them 
in  effecting  this  measure,  they  applied  to  the 
Richies,  one  of  whom  was  a  relative  of  the 
family,  and  with  both  of  whom  they  as  well 
as  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  habits  of  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse.  They  met  him  at  a 
tavern,  disclosed  their  intentions,  and  forthwith 
carried  him  to  the  Asylum,  7th  of  January, 
1847.  Soon  after,  a  commission  of  lunacy 
was  issued,  which  found  him  insane  for  some 
months  previous.  Alter  a  residence  of  six 
months  he  was  discharged  as  recovered,  but 
has  not  lived  with  his  family,  and  has  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  this  suit. 

In  the  present  suit  the  defendants  rested 
their  defence  on  the  plaintiff's  insanity  of 
which  they  presented  uncommonly  clear  and 
abundant  evidence,  although  prevented  from 
calling  those  who  were  most  capable  of  fur- 
nishing it.  The  persons  who  had  always  been 
on  the  footing  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Hinchman  and  his  family,  who  had  known 
him  intimately  from  his  childhood,  and  marked 
every  phase  of  his  mental  condition,  who  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  every  incident  of 


his  domestic  life,  and  been  his  confidential 
friends  and  advisers,  they  were  made  parties 
instead  of  witnesses  in  the  case — many  of 
them,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
shut  their  mouths.  True,  there  was  one  not 
included  in  the  band  of  conspirators,  who  might 
have  unfolded  a  tale  of  moodiness  and  excite- 
ment, of  attempts  at  suicide,  of  frequent  un- 
kindness  and  annoyance  towards  those  most 
entitled  to  his  regard,  but  it  was  not  for  her 
to  lay  bare  to  the  public  gaze,  the  privacies  of 
her  domestic  hours.  The  witnesses  who  did 
testify  to  his  insanity,  seem  to  have  laboured 
under  the  usual  difficulty — that  of  conveying 
to  others  the  strong  and  well-grounded  con- 
victions  of  their  own'  minds.  Where  the  dis- 
ease is  evinced  in  gross  delusions  it  is  compa- 
ratively easy  for  one  to  describe  them  with 
clearness  and  precision,  and  thus  give  an  in- 
telligible reason  for  his  belief.  But  where  the 
disease  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  conduct  or 
disposition,  appearing  in  acts  unseasonable  or 
inappropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  moods  and  freaks  not  incompatible 
with  sanity,  perhaps,  but  quite  foreign  to  his 
natural  character,  then  the  witness  is  naturally 
embarrassed  in  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
others  an  impression  which  is  more  like  that 
produced  by  a  picture  than  an  actual  occur- 
rence. His  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  person 
for  the  period  under  consideration.  On  the 
witness-stand  he  finds  that  this  view  is  to  be 
analyzed,  and  each  particular,  in  itself  alone 
no  proofof  unsoundness, is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
unrelenting  scrutiny  of  court  and  counsel. 
They  are  satisfied  only  with  manifestations 
which  in  and  of  themselves,  independent  of 
all  others,  are  unequivocal  proofs  of  mental 
unsoundness.  How  little  of  insanity  is  mani- 
fested in  this  manner  is  well  known  to  ihose 
practically  acquainted  with  the  disease,  but  by 
most  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  always  asso- 
ciated with  gross  delusions,  or  acts  of  un- 
governable fury  and  frenzy.  Still,  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient,  we  should  imagine,  to 
satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  Hinchman 
was  unequivocally  insane;  and  that  his  friends 
were  perfectly  justified  by  the  kind  and  degree 
of  his  malady,  in  placing  him  in  an  Asylum, 
whether  for  curative  or  merely  custodial  pur- 
poses. Of  course  our  limits  will  scarcely  per- 
mit us  to  give  more  than  a  general  summary 
of  its  most  important  parts. 

The  mother  of  Hinchman  testified  that  soon 
after  his  marriage  she  observed  a  change  in 
his  temper  and  demeanor,  that  showed  itself 
in  turns  of  moodiness  and  dejection,  in  rude- 
ness and  ill-nature,  in  inconsiderate  and  unkind 
treatment  of  others,  and  appeared  with  more 
or  less  frequency  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
to  the  Asylum.  Several  specific  instances 
were  related  of  rude  and  unfeeling  treatment 
which  she  received  from  him  when  visiting 
his  family,  although  from  his  childhood  up- 
ward he  had  ever  evinced  a  kind  and  affection- 
ate disposition.  Many  witnesses  bore  testimo- 
ny to  similar  freaks  and  caprices  of  temper 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  among  them 
were  mentioned  repeated  instances  of  the  most 
heartless  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  his  wife, 
of  his  mother,  and  his  sisters.    The  mental 
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disturbance  was  sometimes  so  great  that  lie 
abandoned  himself  to  acts  that  bore  the  im 
press  of  madness  on  their  very  face.  One 
witness  found  him  kneeling  on  the  door, 
sighing  and  groaning,  then  rolling  himself  over 
the  floor,  and  finally  breaking  away  and  run- 
ning into  the  street.  In  1844)  he  severely 
whipped  a  child  he  happened  to  meet  in  the 
street,  but  w  horn  he  did  not  even  know,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  afterwards  told  the  father, 
that  he  feared  he  would  hurt  the  other  little 
boy  with  whom  he  was  playing,  and  then  ask- 
ed the  father's  Ibrgiveness.  More  than  once 
he  stripped  himself  stark  naked  in  his  kitchen 
in  the  presence  of  a  female  domestic,  in  order 
to  bathe.  In  1844  he  became  a  defaulter  to 
the  bank  of  which  he  was  teller,  and  in  in- 
forming his  mother  and  wife  of  the  fact,  he 
added  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  if  he 
did  not  stand  up  in  meeting  and  confess  his 
sin,  his  first-born  child  would  be  taken  from 
him.  Once  having  invited  some  ladies  into 
his  carriage,  he  drove  through  the  streets  with 
a  young,  unbroken  horse,  much  to  their  as- 
tonishment and  fright.  After  selling  a  couple 
of  pigs  he  insisted  that  one  was  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  worth  just  two  cents  more,  which 
the  buyer  paid. 

Coming  down  to  the  period  near  that  of  his 
removal  to  the  Asylum,  a  witness  stated  that 
he  came  to  her  house  in  December,  1846,  to 
sell  some  pork,  saying  that  he  had  killed  a  pig 
on  purpose  for  them,  though  they  had  not  en- 
gaged any.  He  talked  fast  and  wildly  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  no  one  else  speaking.  To 
another  in  the  same  month  he  insisted  on  sell- 
ing two  pounds  of  butter,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  thousand  dollars;  and  said  if  he  did 
not  lake  the  builer,  he  (the  witness)  must  find 
him  (Hinchman)  a  purchaser  for  his  Marshall 
Street  property.  He  left  on  the  minds  of  wit- 
ness and  wife  a  strong  impression  of  his  de- 
rangement. Three  witnesses  stated  that  he 
came  into  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  4ih  of 
January,  1847,  and  spoke  several  limes,  inco- 
herently and  unintelligibly,  so  that  they  could 
not  tell  which  side  he  was  on.  He  was  not 
dressed  like  a  Friend,  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  he  had  a  wild  look.  Another  stated  that 
the  day  before  Hinchman  was  taken  to  the 
Asylum,  he  came  to  her  father's  house,  where 
he  was  not  in  I  he  habit  of  visiiin<>,  and  dined 
with  them  ;  that  while  at  table  he  went  into  a 
long  conversation  about  his  property  and  his 
money;  that  ho  poured  out  his  money  upon 
the  table  and  counted  it  over,  telling  them  that 
Judge  Fox  had  promised  to  get  money  for  him 
but  could  not  do  it,  because  people  said  that 
he  ([ lmehman)  wqs  crazy.  He  left  the  im- 
pression upon  her  and  the  family  that  he  was 
deranged.  Two  others  tesiilied,  that  on  the 
same  day  he  came  lo  iheir  house  and  behaved 
in  such  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  manner, 
that  lliey  concluded  ho  muni  be  insane.  Hindi- 
man's  mother  tesiilied  that  she  concluded  from 
his  wife's  statements,  thai  he  was  gelling 
worse,  that  Ik;  had  no  intervals  between  his 
turns  of  excitement,  thai  he  complained  muoh 
of  his  he  id,  and  that  his  memory  was  leaving 
him.  L)r.  Griscom,  his  physician  and  friend, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  advised  him  to  nc- 
cede  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  and  go  to  the 


Asylum.  Dr.  Evans,  the  physician  of  i he  in- 
stitution, testified  that  he  found  him  labouring 
under  some  functional  derangement  of  the  di 
gestive  organs,  accompanied  by  delusions.  He 
imagined  that  he  had  syphilis,  and  although 
told  that  he  had  no  such  disease,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  it,  yet 
he  still  persisted  in  the  notion.  He  assured 
the  doctor  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  sister-in- 
law,  were  entirely  deranged,  (a  delusion  he 
had  manifested  previous  to  his  admission  into 
the  Asylum,)  and  once  expressed  his  belief 
that  he  was  placed  in  the  Asylum  as  a  punish- 
ment for  taking  the  money  from  the  bank,  as 
already  related.  Shortly  before  leaving,  he 
said  he  was  sensible  that  when  he  entered  the 
Asylum  his  mind  was  not  right,  but  that  then 
he  was  relieved.  The  witness  also  stated  his 
belief  that  Hinchman's  disease  was  more  likely 
to  be  cured  by  the  discipline  of  an  asylum  than 
by  any  other  measure.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  that  two  of  his  fellow- 
clerks  in  the  bank  to  which  he  was  a  defaulter, 
and  one  of  its  directors,  expressed  their  belief 
at  the  lime,  that  he  was  insane  when  he  took 
the  money.  A  committee  of  the  Friends' 
meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  subject  of  his  treatment  of  his  mo- 
ther, reported  thai  he  was  insane,  and  on  that 
ground  ought  not  to  be  disowned. 

To  meet  such  evidence  as  this,  the  plaintiff 
produced  some  sixty  or  seventy  witnesses,  who 
testified  substantially  that  they  never  saw  or 
knew  him  to  be  otherwise  than  sane.  Their 
means  of  observation  were  occasional  inter- 
views in  the  streets,  in  meetings  of  a  horse- 
company,  and  petty  business  transactions. 
Few  of  them  were  ever  in  his  house,  and  not 
one  was  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Their  testi- 
mony was  merely  negative,  and  did  not  inva- 
lidate a  panicle  of  the  evidence  presented  on 
the  other  side.  Similar  testimony  might  be 
given  respecting  the  majority  of  insane  men. 
It  was  not  pretended  thai  Hinchman  was  habit- 
ually deranged  during  the  whole  period  in 
question  of  seven  or  eight  years.  His  mother 
expressly  says,  that  ai  times  he  appeared  like 
himself,  and  she  as  well  as  others  described 
his  disorder  as  manifesting  itself  in  "spells," 
or  "  turns,"  in  the  intervals  of  which,  of  course, 
he  behaved  with  his  natural  correctness  and 
propriety.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
thai  lo  the  most  of  those  who  saw  him  but  sel- 
dom, and  were  comparative  strangers  to  him, 
he  would  exhibit  no  s)  mptoms  of  menial  de- 
rangement. 

The  motive  of  the  conspiracy,  as  set  forth 
in  the  declaration,  was  either  to  compel  Hinch- 
man to  settle  his  property  on  his  wife  and 
children,  or  obtain  il  for  some  one  or  more  of 
the  defendants.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  tittle  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  charge,  nor  indeed 
COuld  there  be.  In  no  event  could  any  of  the 
defendants  be  benefited  by  his  properly,  except 
his  own  and  his  wile's  sister,  and  they  could 
only  upon  the  contingency  of  the  death  of 
Hinchman,  of  his  wile,  and  of  his  children, 
and  this  contingency  was  brought  no  nearer 
by  his  being  placed  in  an  asylum.  Indeed, 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  scarcely  attempted  to 
prove  this  charge.    They  mainly  endeavoured 


to  convey  the  impression  that  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  was  lo  change  the  control  of  the 
properly  from  his  hands  to  his  wife's.  That 
it  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission,  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  insane 
and  in  an  asylum,  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.  They  altempted  to  show 
thai  the  defendants  made  his  liberation  from 
the  Asylum  contingent  upon  his  conveying  his 
properly  to  his  wife,  by  giving  her  a  deed  of 
trust.  The  only  proof  they  offered,  was  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Asylum,  which  was  substantially  that,  in  pass- 
ing along,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard, 
Dr.  VVorthington  and  Mr.  Garrett,  while  in 
conversation  wiih  Hinchman  or  his  friends, 
say  something  about  a  deed  of  trust.  That  is, 
a  man  declared  to  be  insane  by  a  jury  of  in- 
quest, and  whose  property  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  commission,  is  solicited  to  execute  a  deed 
of  trust  of  that  property!  Were  ,  his  counsel 
serious  in  making  this  point,  or  did  they  sup- 
pose that  the  defendants  were  fools  as  well  as 
knaves?  The  facts  really  established  by  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  management  of  his 
property  by  others,  were,  that  on  the  discharge 
of  the  commission,  his  real  estate  was  restored 
to  him  just  as  he  left  it,  and  his  personal  pro- 
perty accounted  for  to  him  within  two  hundred 
dollars  of  his  own  estimate,  a  number  of  debts 
having  been  paid,  his  family  supported,  and  an 
execution  advantageously  satisfied  by  the  good 
offices  of  Edward  Richie. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  Hinchman's  coun- 
sel, that  another  motive  that  induced  his  mo- 
ther to  procure  his  removal  to  an  asylum,  was 
to  gratify  her  revenge  for  some  rude  treatment 
she  received  from  him  a  year  or  two  before. 
Not  a  particle  of  evidence  is  offered  of  the 
fact,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  ladies 
of  the  highest  respectability,  who  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her  from  her  youih, 
testified,  in  the  strongest  manner,  in  favour  of 
her  character  as  a  kind  and  affectionate  mo- 
ther. If  the  counsel  possessed  any  proof  of 
such  an  object/  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  she 
was  not  placed  upon  the  roll  of  defendants. 
That  they  should  have  made  the  insinuation 
without,  proof,  stabbing  a  defenceless  woman 
in  the  dark,  was  probably  one  of  those  inno- 
cent liberties  which  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
patible with  professional  honour  and  dignity. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  they  were  obliged 
to  change  (he  part  previously  assigned  to  the 
wife  on  the  theory  that  the  object  of  Hinch- 
man's imprisonment  was  to  throw  the  control 
of  the  property  into  her  hands,  and  according- 
ly the  senior  counsel  declared  that  "  she  was 
imposed  upon,  and  had  no  hand  in  it."  In 
regard  to  this  position,  we  need  only  repeat  the 
remark  of  the  court  upon  it,  that  we  can  see 
no  foundation  for  it  in  the  evidence.  There 
seems  lo  be  no  end  to  the  puzzles  and  contra- 
dictions presented  by  this  most  extraordinary 
trial,  but  our  limits  will  confine  our  notice  to 
one  more  only. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


Adranfage  of  a  Trunk. — In  reference  to 
the  overloading  of  animals,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
gives  an  anecdote  of  an  elephant,  which  really 
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goes  far  to  justify  Pope's  epithet  of  "  half-rea- 
soning," as  applied  to  it :  "  Here  I  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  a  story  of  one  of  the  Scinde 
elephants.  He  belongs  to  the  baggage-corps, 
and  has  been  attached  to  a  regiment  marching 
up  to  Mooltan.  My  letter  tells  me  that  Kuba- 
der  Moll  allows  them  to  load  him  as  much  as 
they  like,  and  then,  deliberately,  with  his 
trunk,  takes  all  off  again  beyond  the  quantity 
that  he  thinks  fair  to  put  on  his  back.  They 
dare  not  put  any  thing  on  again  !" 

For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  375.) 

"  After  Blue  Eyes  had  concluded  the  fore- 
going address,  George  Silverheels  said  :  '  Bro- 
thers, the  Quakers, — We    are    thankful  to 
meet  you  in  council  once  more.    We  are  glad 
that  you  have  been  preserved  during  that  part 
of  the  day  that  has  now  past.    We  are  yet  to- 
gether in  council.    We  wish  you  may  feel 
your  minds  easy,  on  account  of  having  been 
deprived  from  attending  to  your  usual  concerns 
this  day,  by  our  having  been  with  you.  We 
feel  glad  that  we  have  been  so  well  accommo- 
dated by  you  at  your  dwelling,  as  has  been 
the  case  at  this  time.    We  love  you,  and  are 
now  about  to   address   you    respecting  the 
school.    Thou  (addressing  the  schoolmaster) 
hast  desired  the  chiefs  might  take  several  sub- 
jects into  consideration,  relative  to  conducting 
the  school ;  we  have  considered  them,  and  our 
minds  are  now  made  up.    In  the  first  place, 
it  was  proposed  by  thee,  for  the  chiefs  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  adjourn 
the  school,  one  day  in  the  course  of  every  two 
or  three  weeks.    We  have  considered  it,  and 
have  concluded  it  will  be  well  to  adjourn  one 
day  in  two  weeks,  as  we  find  it  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  old  men,  the  Quakers,  who  vis- 
ited us  last  fall.    Thou  wilt  therefore  attend  to 
it  in  the  intermediate  time,  and  there  will  be 
one  holiday  given  in  two  weeks.  Another 
thing  proposed  was,  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  disorderly  and  inattentive  children  ;  but  it 
the  chiefs  thought  it  was  not  best,  they  could 
speak  their  mind.    We  have  considered  it,  and 
think  the  proposition  a  suitable  one;  and  we 
wish  those  of  the  scholars  who  are  not  atten- 
tive, may  be  confined  or  punished  for  their 
neglect.    There  is  another  matter  we  have 
considered,  and  our  minds  are  now  united  re- 
specting it.    We  have  heard  that  one  of  our 
people  has  threatened  to  assault  the  schoolmas- 
ter as  he  goes  back  and  forth  to  the  school- 
house.    We  regret  that  any  one  should  be  so 
much  benighted  in  mind  as  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.    We  have  concluded  to  hire  one  of  our 
young  men,  to  take  the  schoolmaster  from  the 
place  where  he  crosses  the  Allegheny  river,  to 
the  school-house  in  a  sleigh,  and  to  bring  him 
from  there  every  week.    We  feel  our  minds 
strong,  and  are  determined  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
and  if  any  individual  should  undertake  to  beat 
him,  we  will  have  one  of  our  people  to  be  an 
eye-witness  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
done.    This  is  our  determination,  and  we  wish 
you  acquainted  with  it.    We  are  very  desirous 
the  school  may  go  forward  ;  we  love  the  Qua- 
kers, and  wish  to  follow  their  advice.' 


James  Robinson  then  said  he  wished  to  speak 
a  few  words. 

" '  Brothers  Quakers, — I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  in  council  this  day.  We  feel  anxious  and 
determined  to  go  on  with  improvements;  our 
minds  are  united,  and  we  feel  strong.  We 
wish  our  brothers,  the  Quakers,  may  feel  their 
minds  strong  in  endeavouring  to  instruct  us. 
We  feel  very  thankful  for  having  our  brothers 
among  us,  and  also  thank  our  old  friends  the 
Quakers,  for  sending  you  to  us.  f  believe  the 
Great  Spirit  is  pleased  with  your  labours 
amongst  us.  He  protects  and  preserves  you 
from  misfortunes.  There  has  but  one  Quaker 
died  here,  since  they  first  came  amonj  us, 
which  is  now  more  than  20  years.  We  desire 
you  may  keep  your  minds  strong,  and  not 
grow  weary  of  endeavouring  to  instruct  us.  I 
believe  the  Great  Spirit  would  not  be  so  well 
pleased,  if  you  were  to  go  and  leave  us  to  our- 
selves. We  now  feel  our  minds  strong,  and 
are  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Quakers;  but  if  they  were  to  go  and  leave  us, 
we  should  become  weak  and  troubled.  We 
love  you  as  our  own  brothers,  and  should  be 
sorry  if  any  thing  should  befal  you  from  any 
of  our  people  ;  but  if  you  should  meet  with  any 
assault,  we  wish  you  still  to  persevere  and  not 
give  out.  When  the  Great  Spirit's  Son  was 
upon  earth,  He  went  through  great  persecution, 
but  it  did  not  alter  his  course.  He  still  went 
on  in  the  same  road,  and  we  think  you  should 
do  likewise,  as  you  are  followers,  or  doers  of 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 

"Another  of  the  chiefs,  observed,  'That  were 
he  to  be  smitten  on  the  head,  his  determination 
was  still  to  pursue  the  same  road  he  was  now 
walking  in,  and  should  not  give  out  on  account 
thereof,  or  return  the  blow.'  Before  the  close 
of  the  interview,  the  chiefs  were  informed  by 
Friends,  they  need  not  give  themselves  any 
uneasiness,  on  account  of  having  deprived  us 
from  attending  to  other  business  ;  that  we  were 
pleased  to  meet  with  them  in  council,  and  were 
glad  to  find  them  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  school. 

"  First  month  6th. — Three  intoxicated  In- 
dians came  to  the  school-house  ;  they  offered 
me  no  insult,  and  my  mind  felt  very  calm  and 
easy. 

"  7th. — I  had  considerable  conversation  with 
one  of  the  natives  who  was  at  our  dwelling  to- 
day ;  he  appeared  to  be  of  the  mind,  that  the 
school  would  flourish  and  gain  ground.  He 
inentioned,  that  one  cause  of  some  of  their  peo- 
ple being  opposed  to  it,  was  owing  to  some  of 
the  white  people  saying,  Indians  should  not 
learn  their  books  ;  and  that  an  influential  cha- 
racter at  Buffalo,  had  also  held  up  such  lan- 
guage to  them.  I  told  him  it  was  the  lower 
class  of  white  people,  who  said  so,  and  those 
who  had  little  love  for  Indians  ;  and  that  the 
individual  of  whom  he  spoke,  had  an  interest 
in  the  pre-emption  rights  which  might  cause 
him  to  speak  in  that  manner. 

"  13th. — One  of  the  warriors  (an  influen- 
tial man,)  was  at  our  habitation,  and  wanted 
to  know,  if  we  had  the  draft  of  the  survey,  that 
was  made  on  their  land  some  time  back  ;  he 
also  asked,  if  we  had  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent things  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Indi- 
ans from  Friends  ;  to  both  questions  he  was 


answered  in  the  negative.  He  said  he  thought 
we  should  have  an  account  of  all  these  things, 
that  their  children  of  future  generations  miuht 
see  what  Friends  had  done  for  their  forefathers. 
He  was  again  told  we  had  no  account.  He 
then  inquired,  what  we  took  down  the  number 
and  names  of  the  Indians  for,  at  the  time  we 
distributed  flour  amongst  them,  during  their 
scarcity  3  or  4  years  back?  He  was  told, 
that  it  was  to  ascertain  their  number,  that  we 
might  be  enabled  to  distribute  the  flour  and 
corn  amongst  them  equally.  He  said  he 
thought  we  certainly  had  an  acccount  of  these 
things  ;  and  that  it  was  not  on  his  own  account 
that  he  asked  these  questions  ;  but  many  of 
their  people  said,  the  Quakers  kept  an  account 
of  all  they  had  done  for  the  Indians,  and  he 
wished  to  be  enabled  to  contradict  such  reports. 
He  is  a  man  of  pretty  good  capacity  and  very 
artful. 

"  20th. — A   number  of  scholars  were  at 
school,  and  were  getting  along  pretty  comfort- 
ably.   One  of  the  chiefs  came  in  who  was  just 
on  his  return  from  Buffalo,  where  he  had  been 
to  lake  the  letter  that  had  been  written  to  the 
President,  from  the  Alleghany  chiefs.    He  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  to  see  the  scholars,  and 
sat  down.    I  queried  of  him  respecting  his 
journey,  health,  &c. ;  and  whether  the  school 
was  going  on  at  Buffalo.    He  said  it  was ;  the 
children  were  improving  fast;  both  girls  and 
boys  attended  ;  and  the  girls  were  also  taught 
to  knit  mittens,  stockings,  &c,  and  he  appear- 
ed pleased  with  the  establishment.    He  said  he 
had  heard  some  news  respecting  me  at  Buffalo, 
which  he  did  not  feel  pleased  about.    One  of 
the  missionaries  had  told  him  that  I  had  said, 
the  Scriptures  were  not  entirely  essential  to 
salvation;  which  the  missionaries  thought  was 
very  much  out  of  the  way,  and  there  was  much 
said  about  it;  also  that  a  great  priest  had  told 
them,  the  Quakers  were  a  very  insignificant 
people  ;  that  they  were  clad  in  coarse  woollen 
clothes,  and  were  not  of  much  account.  Pie 
said  he  told  them,  he  knew  the  Quakers  at 
Alleghany  were  good  men;  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  befriend  the  Quakers,  but  the  missionaries 
and  others  at  Buffalo,  were  disposed  to  over- 
power all  that  he   could  say,  and  put  them 
down.    They  had  also  said,  that  the  letter  he 
had  carried,  they  did  not  believe  had  been  spo- 
ken by  the  chiefs  ;  but  had  been  written  by  the 
schoolmaster,  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  and  was  a 
very  bad  thing,  and  not  at  all  suitable  to  go  to 
the  President.    I  saw  the  chief  was  somewhat 
cooled  towards  the  labours  of  Friends,  but  an- 
swered him  to  the  different  items  of  his  speech 
respectively.    I  informed  him  that  I  had  told 
the  missionary  last  fall,  that  I  did  not  consider 
the  Scriptures  essentially  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  I  believed,  if  people  acted  up  to 
what  would  be  made  known  to  them  was  their 
duty  to  do,  that  they  would  arrive  at  a  happy 
country,  notwithstanding  they  might  not  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible.    We  considered  it  a 
very  good  book,  and  rejoiced  that  we  had  it ; 
but  still  it  was  not  the  only,  and  alone  means, 
whereby  men  could   be  saved.    As  to  the 
speech  or  letter,  that  he  had  taken  to  Buffalo, 
I  told  him  I  had  a  copy  of  it  at  Tunesassah, 
that  I  would  read  to  them  at  any  time,  that 
they  might  know  whether  it  was  what  they 
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had  said,  or  some  ideas  of  my  own  ;  and  after 
some  further  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  lie  requested  me  to  bring  the  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  scliool-house  next  week,  that  the 
chiefs  would  likely  have  a  council  to  hear  it, 
as  well  as  have  a  paper  interpreted  to  them, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Buffalo,  &c,  he 
left  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  372.) 

"Twelfth  month  11th,  1768.  First  of  the 
week,  both  our  meetings  this  day  were  seasons 
of  humbling  exercise  in  secret,  both  on  my  own 
account,  and  for  every  rank  and  station  in  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  work  of  invitation  and  recon- 
ciliation seemed  strongly  prevalent  in  my 
heart,  under  some  impressions  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  in-gathering,  reconciling  love  ;  but  1 
had  no  commission  to  utter  any  thing.  I  hum- 
bly crave  that  1  may  be  enabled  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  my  own  private  necessary 
travail  for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind, and  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
for  public  manifestation." 

Benjamin  Ferris's  health  began  now  to  give 
way,  under  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  On 
Eighth  month  11th,  1770,  he  wrote  :  "Of  late 
I  have  frequent  cause  to  apprehend,  from  the 
increasing  declension  of  my  health,  that  my 
stay  in  lime  will  not  be  very  long.  Through 
mercy,  I  feel  reverent  thankfulness  to  fill  my 
heart  for  the  redemption  I  witness  from  all 
things  here  below ;  every  prospect,  and  indeed 
every  desire  of  temporal  enjoyment  seems  re- 
moved, so  that  I  have  not  a  secret  wish  to  stay 
longer  here  on  any  account,  so  much  as  that  I 
might  live  more  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and 
more  promote  his  blessed  work  in  the  earth." 

"Eleventh  month  11th.  1  was  too  unwell 
to  go  to  meeting.  It  is  long  since  any  indis- 
position of  body  has  prevented  my  getting  to 
in1  eting.  I  have  often  "one  in  weakness  and 
pain,  but  never  knew  myself  worse  for  it. 
From  a  conscientious  persuasion  and  convince- 
ment  of  duty,  I  have  with  diligence  and  care 
attended  all  the  meetings,  or  most  I  ought  to 
attend,  for  about  fifteen  years  past ;  and  look- 
ing over  it  now,  affords  no  comfort." 

Twelfth  month  5th,  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
uncle  John  Churchman  :  "I  have  been  rather 
heller  this  day  than  lor  some  weeks,  but  my 
disorder  is  very  changeable,  and  1  sec  no  jusl 
cause  to  build  any  hopes  of  recovery  upon 
such  uncertain  indications.  Whal  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  event  of  the  weakness  and  de- 
clension of  health,  is  hid  from  me  ;  and  there- 
under I  have  at  times  felt  a  contented,  peace- 
ful  resignation." 

Thus  he  passed  airing  in  peace  under  sick- 
DCM  and  sutlering  until  about  the  20lh  of  the 
Third  month,  1771,  when  he  was  released 
from  the  trials  of  time. 

Before  passing  entirely  nway  from  the  sub- 
ject of  .nurrriagc,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that 
in  the  first  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  no 
form  of  ceremony  having  been  established,  the 
parlies  spoke  that  which  their  feelings  dictated 
ut  the  moment.    The  certificate  must  therefore 


have  been  drawn  up  in  the  meeting-house  after 
the  parties  had  publicly  entered  into  covenant 
with  each  other.  We  have  had  already  an 
account  of  Roger  and  Eleanor  Haydock,  in 
the  beautiful  testimony  of  the  latter  on  her 
husband's  decease.  Their  engagement  of  mar- 
riage had  been  entered  into  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  a  full  persuasion  that  He  directed 
it,  both  as  to  the  first  rise  of  the  concern,  and 
as  to  the  time  of  its  completion.  Eleanor  in- 
forms us  they  were  married  "  the  6th  day  of 
the  Third  month,  1682,  before  many  faithful 
Friends  and  others ;  the  Lord's  glorious  pre- 
sence and  power  was  with  us,  as  a  crown  upon 
his  ordinance.  And  as  we  had  evidence  in 
ourselves  of  the  Lord's  hand  with  us,  guiding 
us  in  that  affair ;  so  the  Lord  raised  up  his 
testimony  in  the  Word  of  life  in  others."  The 
words  spoken  by  these  two  faithful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  entering  into 
this  solemn  covenant  with  each  other,  having 
been  recorded  in  the  certificate,  are  preserved. 
Roger  said, — 

"Friends,  the  girding  of  the  Truth  of  God 
compassing  my  spirit  about,  and  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  resting  upon  my  soul,  it  lives 
with  me  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  Son  to  say 
amongst  you,  that  in  his  holy  dread,  pure  fear, 
and  Divine  council,  God  being  present,  and  in 
ihe  presence  of  you  all ;  that  as  God's  appoint- 
ment for  me,  to  be  a  help-meet,  I  do  take  this 
my  friend  Eleanor  Lowe  to  wife,  whereof  you 
are  my  witnesses,  having  hope  in  Christ  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  God,  to  the  full  purpose 
and  result  of  my  heart  and  mind,  I  shall  be 
to  her  a  loving,  constant,  loyal,  and  faithful 
husband." 

Then  Eleanor  said, — 

"  In  the  holy  fear,  authority,  power,  pre- 
sence, and  dread  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  in 
the  presence  of  you  that  are  here  gathered  who 
are  my  witnesses  this  day,  I  take  this  my 
friend  Roger  Haydock  to  be  my  husband,  and 
have  hope  in  life  through  the  assistance  of  the 
grace  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  to  him  a  faith- 
ful, constant,  loving  and  true  wife,  as  long  as 
we  both  live,  and  until  the  day  of  dissolution 
separate  us." 

Many  of  the  early  certificates  preserved, 
contain  interesting  variations  as  to  the  form  of 
the  covenant.  The  simplest  I  have  met  with 
is  one  recorded  in  Yorkshire.    It  runs  thus  : 

"  George  Musgrave  loved  Ann  Brook,  and 
she  became  his  wife,  publicly  in  the  congrega- 
tion, upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the  Tenth 
month,  in  the  year  1663."  There  were  sev- 
enteen witnesses'  names  attached  to  this  docu- 
ment. 

(To  bn  continued.) 

An  Artificial  Leech. — We  learn  from  an 
article  in  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  quoted 
in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  that  an  impor- 
tant discovery,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity,  occupies  at  this 
moment  the  attention  of  the  French  scientific 
world.  It  is  a  mechanical  leech  (sangstic 
mechanique)  which  M.  Alexander,  civil  engi- 
neer, already  celebrated  for  his  useful  disco- 
veries, has  submitted  to  all  the  scientific  bodies, 
which,  after  satisfactory  trials,  Jiavc  caused 
this  sangsue  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  hospitals, 


after  having  proved,  not  only  the  immense 
economy  of  its  use,  but  what  is  better,  the  de- 
cided advantage  which  it  has  over  the  natural 
leech,  often  so  rare,  always  repugnant  to  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has 
given  orders  for  the  supply  of  the  apparatus  in 
every  commune  where  it  may  be  found  ser- 
viceable by  indigent  patients. — Late  Paper. 


Selected. 

WITHERED  LEAVES  IN  SPRING. 

BY  J.  CRAIG. 

What  do  ye  here — what  do  ye  here, 

Lifeless  and  withered  things, 
When  all  around  you  bursting  forth, 

To  life  and  beauty  springs? 
Sweet  flowers  are  wafting  upwards, 

The  incense  of  their  breath; 
Glad  birds  are  singing,  ye  alone 

Whisper  to  us  of  death. 

Are  ye  strangers — are  ye  strangers, 

To  this  chilly  clime  of  ours  ? 
Have  ye  wither'd  'neath  unkindly  skies, 

Far  from  your  native  bowers? 
How  desolate,  while  leaf  and  bud 

Deck  every  green-wood  spray, 
Ye  rustle  to  the  playful  breeze, 

Sad  emblems  of  decay  ! 

Yet  cut  not  down  the  cumberer, 

There  life  within  may  be, 
And  bud  and  blossom  yet  may  spring 

From  the  now  withered  tree; 
And  ye  may  fall,  and  fresh  leaves  come, 

When  Summer  suns  have  shone, 
To  bloom  when  lovely  Spring  and  all 

Her  fresh  fair  flowers  are  gone. 

There  are  many  hearts  world-blighted, 

Like  those  withered  leaves  in  Spring, 
Which  e'en  in  fortune's  sunniest  hour, 

A  shade  around  them  fling  ; 
They  were  strangers  to  that  world,  until 

Its  frown,  like  deadly  blight, 
Fell  chilling  on  their  hearts,  when  wrapt 

In  sorrow's  deepest  night. 

And  still  those  hearts  though  seared,  retain 

A  deeper  life  within  : 
The  genial  sun  of  kindness  back 

To  love  that  lite  may  win. 
But,  oh  !  be  thine  to  shed  upon 

Misfortune's  darkest  hour — 
Upon  the  crushed  and  bending  heart, 

Its  spirit-cheering  power! 

For  "The  Friend." 

Early  Friends. 

Early  Friends  were  a  people  called  out  of 
error  by  Divine  Grace.  They  not  only  felt 
constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
but  also  against  error,  wherever  they  found 
it,  whether  it  was  wilfully  or  i«norantly  sup- 
ported. They  did  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  stir 
up  the  pure  witness  in  all,  even  in  those  who 
seemed  honestly  sincere  in  error,  because  they 
did  not  like  to  be  told  they  were  so.  They 
were  not  joined  together  upon  any  mere  secta- 
rian principles,  but  by  the  force  of  Truth  upon 
their  understandings,  and  that,  therefore,  was 
what  they  desired  to  call  all  unto.  And  how 
could  they  have  hoped  to  be  instrumental  for 
this,  if  they  had  failed  to  be  plain  with  others, 
and,  out  of  a  false  tenderness,  had  compro- 
mised to  suit  their  ways  and  views,  even  were 
it  in  little  matters.    VVhat  exercises  did  some 
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of  these  things  bring  upon  them,  causing  them 
much  reproach,  and  many  bitter  revilings,  and 
sufferings  too,  both  in  body  and  estates  !  And 
can  we  now,  who  profess"  to  be  following  in 
their  steps,  with  less  impunity  suit  to  others 
our  language,  our  garb,  our  candid  plain  deal- 
ing,  our  keeping  of  meetings  twice  in  the  week, 
or  our  testimony  against  war,  even  though  it 
be  but  the  paying  of  the  small  muster  fine  of 
fifty  cents  ?  Can  we  with  less  censure  support 
hireling  ministry,  either  by  paying  tithes,  go- 
ing to  hear  such,  or  giving  our  substance  or 
money  to  contribute  in  building  meeting-houses 
for  such  ministers  to  officiate  in  1 

I  believe  we  are  called  to  vigilance  in  this 
day,  in  all  these  respects.  To  preach  for  hire 
is  as  wrong  now  as  it  was  in  George  Fox's 
days  ;  and  to  lower  our  standard  to  make  the 
way  easier,  will  only  weaken  our  strength. 

The  rage  of  persecution  has  abated,  and 
other  professors  have,  in  some  measure,  adopt- 
ed our  views,  and  in  some  cases  acted  upon 
them,  yet  we  still  have  an  ensign  to  hold  up  to 
the  nations.  The  spirituality  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  has  not  changed,  and  the  inward 
work  of  righteousness  is  the  same;  and  in  this 
day  of  ease,  and  of  more  friendliness  towards 
us,  on  the  part  of  others,  let  us  not  think  there 
is  not  so  much  need  of  faithfully  supporting 
our  peculiar  principles  and  testimonies,  and  so° 
by  degrees,  slide  into  the  support  of  things, 
which  early  Friends  felt  constrained  to  disap- 
prove and  come  out  of. 

Oh  !  that  there  was  more  of  the  primitive 
zeal,  and  honest  faithfulness  amongst  us;  then 
we  might  again  experience  more  of  the  over- 
shadowing of  Ancient  Goodness,  and  know 
again  an  advancement  of  our  camp  victoriously, 
though  our  number  be  few,  and  surrounded 
by  many  enemies.  Having  put  away  the 
wedge  of  gold,  and  Babylonish  garment,  things 
which  were  once  not  allowed,  and  become  a 
people  fearing  God  and  hating  covetouspess, 
as  was  testified  of  them,  we  might  stand  as 
examples  to  those  around  us,  and  be  more  in- 
strumental for  the  spreading  of  truth,  as  was 
so  eminently  the  case,  through  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  in  those  days. 

The  following  extract  from  William  Ed- 
mundson's  journal  I  thought  instructive,  being 
historical  of  the  faithfulness  of  Friends  of 
those  times,  and  for  which  they  suffered 
much. 

He  says,  "  We  kept  a  meeting  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  twice  in  the  week,  in  which  our 
hearts  were  tender  before  the  Lord,  and  in  His 
love,  near  and  dear  one  to  another. 

"  Now  truth  was  much  spread,  and  meetings 
settled  in  several  places,  many  being  convinced 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  were 
added  to  Friends;  but  sufferings  increased  for 
not  paying  tithes,  priests'  maintenance,  and  to- 
wards repairing  their  worship-houses,  for  not 
observing  their  holy-days,  so  called,  and  such 
like;  they  fleeced  us  in  taking  our  goods,  and 
imprisoned  some  of  us. 

"  In  those  days  the  world  and  the  things  of  it 
were  not  near  our  hearts,  but  the  love  of  God ; 
His  truth  and  testimony  lived  in  our  hearts; 
we  were  glad  of  one  another's  company, 
though  sometimes  our  outward  fare  was  very 
mean,  and  our  lodging  on  straw;  we  did  not 


mind  high  things,  but  were  glad  one  of  an- 
other's, welfare  in  the  Lord,  and  His  love 
dwelt  in  us." 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

To  . 

"Sudbury,  Ninth  mo.  16th,  1839 
"  It  was  very  kind  to  address  thyself 
to  me  in  an  epistle  calculated  to  raise  the  mind 
into  a  feeling  of  encouragement,  that  the  bless- 
ed seed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  would  yet 
reign  within  our  borders ;  and  that  the  true 
followers  of  our  great  and  good  Master  may 
hope,  even  now,  that  '  the  cup  of  trembling 
vyill  be  taken  out  of  their  hand  in  the  Lord?s 
time,  despite  of  all  that  oppresses  the  Divine 
life.  My  faith,  though  one  of  '  the  least  of 
all,'  has  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
terrible  shaking  we  have  witnessed,  and  which 
is  still  felt,  that  the  '  Most  High'  will  yet  show 
Himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  'stand  still' 
from  all  the  efforts  of  the  mere  man  ;  that  these 
shall  1  see  the  salvation  of  God,'  being  prepar- 
ed to  say  '  amen'  to  His  permitted,  as  well  as 
appointed  dispensations;  ascribing  unto  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  blessing,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,' 
and  power,  and  might. 

"  Deeply  interesting  to  my  feelings  are  the 
contents  of  thy  letter,  and  much  do  I  desire  the 
interposition  of  Omnipotence,  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent which  is  laying  waste  the  Lord's  heritage 
in  no  common  degree.     Overturning  must 
come;  and  again  overturn  He  will,  and  still 
overturn,  until  He  reign  whose  right  it  is,  even 
the  '  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible;  the  only 
wise  God.'    Yet  how  mournful  it  is  that,  un- 
der the  mask  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus,  it  should  be  betrayed  and  dishonoured, 
as  in  this  day  ;  and  the  very  life  of  Him  who 
exemplified  meekness  and  lowliness  in  a  body 
of  flesh,  trampled  on  and  persecuted.    Oh  ! 
how  delightful  the  thought  that  we  yet  have 
those  among  us,  who  are  willing  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  Him  who,  for  the  sake  of  fallen  man, 
made 'Himself  of  no  reputation:''  with  Him 
Ihey  ascend  Calvary's  mount,  and  when,  with 
Him  also,  they  are  followed  and  caressed,  they 
withdraw  and  hide  themselves,  as  He  set  the 
example;  not  striving,  nor  crying  up  their 
name  among  men,  but  the  very  reverse.    '  He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.' 

"  1^  wish  we  may  be  humbly  bold  in  the 
Lord's  cause.  Were  this  more  general,  I 
think,  with  thee,  there  would  be  less  of  squeam- 
ishness,  and  that  fear  which  is  slavish  ;  for 
'  perfect  love'  casteth  this  out,  while  false  love 
cherishes  so  great  a  bane  to  the  edification  of 
the'body  and  the  advancement  of  Truth." 


To 


"Sudbury,  Tenth  mo.  4th,  1839, 
"  .  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  much  existing 
that  calls  for  our '  speaking  the  Truth  in  love 
that  love  which  breathes  lasting  '  good  will  to 
men  ;'  especially  to  those  among  men  respect- 
ing whom  we  cannot  but  feel  much  affection- 


ate,  as  well  as  religious  solicitude.  We  are 
not  to  spare  these  any  more  than  ourselves ; 
and  is  it  not  the  heartfelt  petition  of  all  who 
would  be  found  eventually  in  the  holy  likeness 
and  blessed  image  of  Christ,  '  Let  not  thine 
hand  spare,  nor  thine  eye  pity'  that  in  me, 
which  militates  against  the  reigning  of  the  seed 
immortal?  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  true 
'charity  begins  at  home,'  and  in  exercising  if, 
we  may  promote  a  '  growth  in  the  Truth,'  in 
our  own  community  ;  even  through  Him  who 
remains  to  be  Head  over  all  to  His  own  body ; 
4  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  toge- 
ther, and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joTnt 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.' 
Here  is  no  preference  given  to  '  men's  persons 
because  of  advantage,'  but  a  holy  and  precious 
oneness  ;  the  real,  not  nominal  unity,  of  the 
one  Paternal  Spirit.  Oh  !  how  precious  a  bond 
is  found  in  this  !  indissoluble  by  death  itself." 

To  ONE  OF  HER  CHILDREN. 

"Probably  Second  month,  1840. 

"The  Morning  Meeting  is  over.  I 
have  had  close  work  there,  but  feel  peace.  .  .  . 

"Oh  !  what  a  time  that  meeting  was  to  me! 
[  came  to  it  under  great  exercise.  Had  ad- 
dressed the  young  people  at  Clapham  this 
morning,  including  their  visiters  ;  and  had  a 
meeting  with  the  servants  last  evening.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  hope  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
js  turned  upon  divers  in  this  day,  to  prepare 
individuals  for  advocating  the  blessed  cause  of 
Truth  in  its  own  character;  and  my  mind  is  in 
some  degree  comforted  in  the  belief,  that  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  condescended 
to  regard  those  who  h  ave  turned  to  Him  in 
His  smiting  us  as  a  people;  and  that  He  is 
turning  His  face  towards  us,  in  our  still  de- 
plorable condition  ;  so  that,  while  sadness  is 
the  covering  of  my  poor  spirit,  in  beholding 
the  desolations  made  by  the  grand  adversary" 
who  watches  his  opportunities  to  pull  down 
and  destroy  that  which  has  been  established 
among  us  through  much  persecution,  I  can 
feel  the  tribute  of  gratitude  arise  in  my  heart 
to  the  compassionate  Judge,  for  that"  He  is 
visiting  '  this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  which 
His  right  hand  hath  planted  ;'  even  after  '  the 
hoar  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field,'  have  occasioned  such  devastation  ;  and 
they  who  have  passed  by,  seeing  the  "  break- 
ing down  of  her  hedges,'  have  plucked  her 
with  impunity.    The  prayer  of  my  heart  is 
that  yet  the  branch,  made 'strong  by  Omnipo- 
tence for  Himself,  may  be  renewed" and  bring 
forth  fruit,  to  the  glory  of  His  Name.  It 
seems  to  me  that  yet  the  precious  has  to  be 
distinguished  and  separated  from  the  vile  more 
thoroughly,  before   complete    restoration  is 
known;  perhaps  especially  so  with  us,  who 
may  be  now  reckoned  first.    '  The  last  shall 
be  first,  and  the  first  last.'    How  nice  it  is  for 
me  to  have  those  at  home,  and  a  few  here 
who  can  feel  for  me  under  my  exercises  ! 
They  ave  great  for  my  capacity. 

"  There  are  some  who  keep  with  each  other 
in  spirit,  through  all  the  overturnings  to  be 
met  with  ;  but  where  do  they  stand,  and  where 
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is  their  shelter  ?  Is  not  the  Rock  of  Ages  the 
sufficiency  of  such  in  all  their  exigencies? 
Yea,  that  which  remainelh  because  it  cannot 
be  shaken,  is  a  hiding-place  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble ;  a  covert  from  heat  and  from  storm  ;  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  ; 
and  also  as  rivers  of  waters  in  a  dry  place." 

To  .  ■' 

"Fourth  month  9th,  1840. 
"  What  clearness  would  be  given,  if 
indeed  the  true  '  eye  salve'  was  applied  for; 
but  how  sorrowful  that  a  substitute  is  so  much 
introduced;  even  human  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom  !  Sometimes  the  language  forcibly 
occurs,  «  What  wilt  Thou  do  unto  thy  great 
Name,'  in  the  midst  of  this  people? 

"  I  did  attend  the  Morning  Meeting  under 
fearful  and  deeply  exercising  feelings,  and  was 
enabled  to  lay  down  a  heavy  burden  in  a 
searching  testimony.  I  trust,  with  thee,  that 
the  Great  Hand  is  laid  upon  some,  however 
hidden,  to  prepare  them  as  standard-bearers, 
who  dare  not  have  recourse  to  expediency,  but 
who  may  be  found  faithful  in  the  Church  ;  no- 
bly standing  for  the  honour  of  Truth  in  their 
day  ;  for  surely  this  immutable,  eternal  Truth, 
must  prevail  over  all  error. 

"Farewell,  my  loved  friend.  We  seem 
hastening  toward  the  period  when,  I  humbly 
trust,  faith  and  hope  will  be  consummated,  and 
joy  unspeakable  and  uninterrupted  be  our 
blessed  portion  forever,  through  matchless  and 
adorable  mercy." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sagacity  in  a  Dog. — Recently  a  small  lad 
fell  oil'  the  bridge,  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  carried  by  the  current  some  distance 
below,  no  one,  save  his  little  companions,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  accident.  But  a  noble  New- 
foundland dog,  who  had  accompanied  the 
youngster,  seeing  the  danger,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord plunged  in  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  boy  on  shore,  dripping  and  weak, 
but  sale.  "  Neuf,"  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
"wagged  his  bushy  tail  very  complacently  as 
he  laid  the  haM'-drowned  child  upon  the  bank  ; 
and  then,  giving  himself  a  good  shake,  raised 
a  bow,  bow,  jubilate,  while,  half  crouching, 
he  sent  the  sand,  with  his  hind  feet,  fiA'ing 
most  merrily  all  around  and  about." — Late 
Paper. 

The  Llama  and  Alpaca. — A  communica- 
tion has  been  received  by  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  M.  Christian  Bonafoux,  giv- 
ing nn  account  of  the  attempt  made,  by  order 
of  l ho  King  of  Holland,  to  acclimatise  the 
llamas  and  alpacas  of  Chili.  Four  years  ago, 
thirty-four  of  theoe  animals,  males  and  females, 
were  imported  into  Holland  and  put  into  the 
royal  park,  Schevinigen,  near  the  Hague, 
where  they  have  propagated  freely.  The  cli- 
mate docs  them  no  injury,  iind  ihey  merely 
seek  the  smelter  prepared  for  llinm  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground. —  Year  Booh: 

Parsnips  for  SlMM. — The  Germantown 
Telegraph  auys  :  "The  parsnip  1  have  found 


to  be  an  excellent  food  for  swine,  superior,  I 
think,  to  the  potato.  The  amount  raised  on 
my  farm  in  1|?44,  was  something  over  three 
hundred  bushels — all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  was  required  for  table  use,  was 
fed  to  my  hogs.  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
Island  of  Guernsey,  the  raising  of  this  root  for 
swine  feeding,  is  a  principal  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  parsnip  there  rarely  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  use.  This  food  im- 
parts a  remarkably  fine  flavour  to  the  meat, 
which  is  beautifully  white,  sweet,  and  firm. 
The  parsnip  is  easily  raised,  and  rarely  infest- 
ed with  vermin.  My  crops,  in  tolerably  fa- 
vourable seasons,  cost  me  about  eight  cents 
per  bushel." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

REFLECTIONS  AFTER  CHESTER  MONTHLY 
MEETING,  SEVENTH  MONTH,  1847, 

In  which  our  deceased  Friend  S.  E.  had  been  com- 
memorated. 

Weep,  Israel  weep  !  our  bosoms'  swell, 
The  deepness  of  our  sorrows  tell. 
Weep,  Israel  weep  !  lament  thy  loss — 
A  valiant  soldier  of  the  cross, 
From  Ziori's  camp  is  called  away, 
To  dwell  in  realms  of  endless  day. 

Oft  in  her  Master's  name  she  stood, 
To  warn  the  guilty — cheer  the  good. 
The  church  of  Christ  her  primal  care, 
She  loved  its  weal  or  woe  to  share. 
Like  Paul,  the  narrow  way  she  trod, 
And  watered  oft  the  church  of  God. 
When  Paul  is  dead, — Apollos  dies, — 
'  Is  Israel  left  without  supplies  ?' 
When  blessed  Elijah  home  was  taken, 
Was  Israel  at  that  hour  forsaken  ?■ 
His  mantel  on  Elisha  fell, 
Taught  in  his  school  to  wear  it  well. 
So  let  it  be  in  this  our  day, 
That  when  one  servant's  called  away, 
Unto  those  regions  of  the  blest, 
Where  all  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
That  there  be  some  amongst  us  found, 
To  catch  the  true  prophetic  sound  ; 
That  there  be  some  whose  knees,  though  frail, 
Have  never  yet  been  bowed  to  Baal  ; 
That  there  be  some  who  can  stand  forth, 
And  plead  their  Blaster's  cause  on  earth. 

Then  let  each  strive  for  heavenly  grace 
To  seek  more  earnestly  His  face; 
And  it  shall  be  as  it  was  then, 
't  hat  Israel  shall  be  strong  again  ; 
That  Ziou's  tower  shallfirmly  stand, 
Sustained  by  an  Almighty  Hand. 

Oh  !  take  His  yoke  upon  you  then, 
And  to  His  cross  be  true  ; 

That  He  who  giveth  gifts  to  men, 
May  give  them  unto  you. 
Delaware  Co.,  Seventh  mo.  30th,  1849. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  18,  1849. 


In  the  99lh  number  of  the  present  volume 
of  our  journal,  we  noticed  a  pamphlet  then  just 
published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  Speeches 
of  Defendants'  Counsel,  and  the  charge  of 
Judge  Burnside  in  the  case  of  Hinchman  vs. 
Richie  et  al.  :  reported  by  Oliver  Dyer  and 
Dennis  F.  Murphy."  As  the  trial  was  one 
which  excited  general  interest,  involving  the 
character  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near 
Fruukford,  and  implicating  fifteen  individuals, 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  us  defend- 


ants; we  intended  to  give  our  readers  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  origin,  of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  elicited  in  the  case,  and  a  notice  of 
the  result,  so  far  as  that  has  yet  been  attained. 
Such  a  sketch  was  accordingly  in  part  prepar- 
ed, but  having  been  furnished,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  with  a  copy  of  the  Month- 
ly Law  Reporter,  for  the  Eighth  month,  1849, 
published  in  Boston,  in  which  the  case  is  treat- 
ed by  some  one  who  cannot  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality or  prejudice,  we  have  concluded  to 
transfer  the  whole  to  our  columns,  and  have 
accordingly  given  part  to-day,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  concluding  it  next  week. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  in  common  with  the 
great  bulk  of  our  respeciable  citizens,  that  the 
verdict  given  in  the  case,  should  have  been  of 
a  character  to  add  greatly  to  the  disrepute  into 
which  trials  by  a  Philadelphia  county  jury 
have  sunk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  D.  Hoag,  Iowa,  $10,  to  25,  vol. 
21  ;  from  Enos  Lee,  Pa.,  S2,  vol.  23  ;  from  W.  Foulke, 
per  W.  E..  for  Z.  Hampton,  O.,  S2.55,  to  23,  vol.  23  ; 
ditto,  for  J.  Metcalf,  O..  62.85,  to  52,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street ;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulberry 
street,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2nd  inst.,  John  J.  Lytle  and 
Anna  Reeves,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  Elizabeth  D. 
daughter  of  Uriah  and  Elizabeth  Hunt,  of  this  city,  in. 
the  12th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Sloan, 

in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1849, 
Elizabeth  Haines,  in  the  85lh  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Haddonheld  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day 

morning,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  R.  Carpenter,  (relict  of  the  late  William  Car- 
penter, of  Salem  county,  N.  J.,)  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  She 
was  an  exemplary  and  useful  member  of  Society,  and 
a  tender  and  sympathizing  friend  to  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted ;  and  as  such  she  was  permitted  to  experience 
the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise  to  him  "that 
considereth  the  poor,"  "  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him 
upon  the  bed  of  languishing  :  Thou  wilt  make  all  his 
bed  in  his  sickness."  It  is  believed  that  it  may  bo 
truly  said,  "  Her  end  was  peace."  And  a  little  testi- 
mony has  been  raised  in  our  hearts,  on  her  behalf,  to 
the  sufficiency  of  that  Divine  Power,  which  enabled 
her  to  bear  her  protracted  sufferings  with  patient  for- 
titude and  resignation  ;  affording  a  precious  evidence 
that  though  she  had  "  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  yet 
that  she  was  sustained  by  an  humble  and  abiding1 
hope  in  the  mercy  of  Gcd  through  Christ  Jesus  her 
Saviour. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  a  protract- 
ed illness,  Elizabeth  Powell,  aged  42  years  ;  an  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
her  end  was  peace. 
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From  the  Boston  Monthly  Law  Reporter  of  Aug., 

The  Ilinchman  Case. 

(Concluded  from  page  379.) 

On  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  it 
was  moved  that  Dr.  Griscom,  Miss  Hinchman, 
Dr.  Evans,  and  Messrs.  Warder  and  Wistar, 
should  be  acquitted,  no  evidence  appearing 
against  them.  The  court  advised  the  acquit- 
tal of  Evans  and  Hinchman,  but  the  jury  ac- 
quitted only  the  former.  This  gentleman  is 
the  visiting  physician  of  the  Asylum,  "in  which 
capacity  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patients,  prescribes 
their  medical  and  much  of  their  moral  Ireat- 
rr.pnt,  and  cV  Hcs  w!*en  the -ha^o  rci''"r»d. 
It  is  for  him  to  say  whether  the  patient  is  or 
is  not  insane,  and  by  his  opinion  the  Managers 
are  guided  in  settling  the  question  of  the  pa- 
tient's discharge,  or  further  detention.  He  it 
was  who  decided  the  fate  of  Morgan  Hinch- 
man for  six  months  and  more  ;  who  pro- 
nounced him  insane,  treated  him  as  an  insane 
man,  and  finally  discharged  him  as  recovered 
from  the  disorder.  If  any  wrong  was  com- 
mitted upon  this  man,  Dr.  Evans  was  unques- 
tionably the  principal  offender.  The  others 
merely  conceived  and  initiated  the  wrong,  while 
he  consummated  and  continued  it  month  after 
month.  All  their  efforts  to  gratify  the  unna- 
tural passion  of  the  mother,  or  strip  him  of  his 
property  fortheirownor  his  wife's  benefit,  would 
have  been  powerless  without  his  cooperation.  If 
Hinchman  were  really  not  insane,  who  was 
more  deeply  responsible  for  his  confinement 
than  Dr.  Evans?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
were  insane — and  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Evans 
was  tantamount  to  the  admission  of  the  fact— 
wherein  consists  the  guilt  of  those  defendants 
who  conveyed  him  to  the  Asylum?  If  Dr. 
Evans  svere  correct  in  his  opinion  of  Hinch- 
man's  insanity,  and  consequently  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  why  should  Dr.  Kite  have  been  pun- 
ished, who  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
case,  than  to  give  a  certificate  of  insanity  ? 

If  we  are  to  receive  the  construction  put 
upon  the  law  by  the  court  namely,  that  "  a 
conspiracy  to  do  a  lawful  act,  if  for  an  unlaw- 


ful end,  is  indictable,"  then  perhaps  the  inno- 
cence  of  some  of  the  defendants  would  not 
necessarily  follow  the  admission  of  Hinchman's 
insanity.  That  is,  although  they  might  law- 
fully  carry  him  to  the  Asylum  on  account  of 
his  insanity,  yet,  if  they  were  k  be  benefited 
thereby  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  men  it  would 
be  an  unlawful  act,  whether  he  were  sane  or 
insane.  However  much  this  construction 
might  affect  the  Richies  und  some'others,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  could  bring  Lippincott  into 
the  conspiracy.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
coach-office,  in  order  to  take  a  seat  for  Frank- 
ford  where  his  daughter  was  ill,  when  he  was 
met  by  some  of  the  defendants  who  told  hirn 
they  were  about  to  take  Hinchman  to  the  Asy- 
lum, and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  in  their 
carriage.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  had  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  ihat  they  had  any 
other  object  than  the  ostensible  one — an  act  of 
humanity.  And  even^if  he  had,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  laid  a  finger  upon  Hinchman. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  taken  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  to  give  a  strong'colour- 
ing  of  guilt  to  this  transaction,  and  the  vindic- 
tive character  of  the  verdict,  we  can  see  in  it 
no  unusual  features,  no  suspicious  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  reasonable,  an  honest,  a 
humane  measure,  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously p'nnned,  and  judirinuil '  carried  ri.it. 
For  several  years  a  gentleman  has  been  re- 
garded by  his  family,  and  many  of  his  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  neighbours,  as  subject  to 
occasional  derangement.  He  purloins  money, 
and  the  act  is  attributed  to  insanity.  He  offers 
violence  to  his  mother,  and  the  meeting  to 
which  he  belongs  forbears  to  deal  with  him, 
because  he  was  insane.  He  disturbs  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  his  family,  but  the  part- 
ner of  his  joys  and  sorrows  bears  and  forbears, 
hoping  that  his  malady  will  finally  yield,  and 
every  "  spell"  will  be  the  last.  Finding  their 
hopes  disappointed,  and  the  disease  steadily 
gaining  strength,  the  wife  and  the  mother,  after 
deliberately  consulting  with  their  and  his  friends 
and  relatives,  finally  resolve  to  place  him  in 
one  of  those  institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
possess  peculiar  facilities  for  restoring  the 
health  of  the  disordered  mind.  To  carry  this 
measure  into  effect,  they  solicit  the  good  offices 
of  a  couple  of  gentleman,  one  a  relative,  and 
both  his  tried  and  faithful  friends,  and  they, 
like  good  friends  and  neighbours  as  they  are, 
perform  the  unpleasant  duty.  A  petition  is 
immediately  offered  for  a  commission  of  luna- 
cy, and  a  jury  of  inquest  find  him  insane.  All 
the  privileges  and  indulgences  at  the  command 
of  one  of  the  most  excellent  establishments  in 
our  country,  are  afforded  him  so  far  as  they 
are  found  compatible  with  his  condition  and 
comfort.  He  corresponds  with  his  friends  and 
receives  their  visits.    Under  this  wholesome 


discipline,  his  mental  health  improves,  and 
after  a  few  months,  without  the  slightest  objec- 
tion from  any  one,  he  is  discharged  as  restored 
to  his  usual  health.  Now,  in  his  whole  histo- 
ry we  cannot  discover  a  single  strange  or  un- 
usual feat  re, — not  a  single  mark  of  fraud,  -->r 
malice,  or  unfairness.  To  discover  in  it  such 
qualities,  required  feelings  perverted  and  im- 
bittered  by  disease,  a  public  sentiment  poison- 
ed by  the  machinations  of  artful  and  unscru-- 
pulous  men,  and  a  jury  with  imaginations 
inflamed  by  pictures  of  a  worthy  and  harmless 
man  seized  at  mid-day  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
torn  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  children, 
immured  in  a  prison  worse  than  the  Bastile, 
denied  the  sight  of  his  friends,  stripped  of  his 
property,  and  in  daily  peril  of  his  life  from  the 
assaults  of  raving  maniacs. 

In  another  and  a  very  important  point,  this 
case  is  not  without  a  frequent  parallel.  We 
are  satisfied  that  Hinchman  belongs  to  a  class 
of  patients — not  a  small  one  by  any  means — 
who  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
their  customary  pursuits  and  to  conduct  with 
tolerable  correctness,  but  never  obtain  a 
healthy  tone  of  thought  or  feeli  ng  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  infirmity.  Instead  of  manifesting 
any  gratitude  towards  those  who  watched  over 
and  cared  for  them  when  unable  to  care' for 
■  hcMT -  •'ves,  and  ^ondueteil  fhoro..sa'ety  from 
under  the  cloud  that  enshrouded  their  minds, 
they  regard  them  as  having  committed  a  griev- 
ous wrong  in  every  step  of  their  management. 
They  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  their  intellect 
has  been  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  this  kind 
of  pride,  joined  with  a  certain  mural  obliquity 
attributable  to  disease,  makes  them  burn  with 
hate  and  hostility  towards  every  one  who  had 
any  agency  in  effecting  their  seclusion  —  the 
very  partner  of  their  bosom,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stitution under  whose  restorative  influences 
reason  has  regained  some  measure  of  her  lost 
dominion.  Such  feelings'have  only  to  be  art- 
fully stimulated  and  managed  by  mischievous 
acquaintances,  to  find  vent  in  law-suits  and 
criminal  prosecutions. 

The  court,  we  are  glad  to  see,  afforded  no 
countenance  to  a  notion  of  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel, that  a  person  could  not  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  even  on  account  of  insanity,  without  a 
trial  by  his  peers;  and  distinctly  approved  of 
the  doctrine  laid  down,  and  settled,  we  trust, 
for  all  coming  time,  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
this  State,*  that  the  right  to  restrain  an  insane 
man  of  his  liberty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  great 
law  of  humanity."  Subsequently,  however, 
the  right  is  so  often  affirmed  by  the  court  in 
conneciion  with  some  condition  or  qualifica- 
tion, that  we  are  left  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  principle  which  it  would  affirm.  "If," 


*  Law  Reporter,  viii.  122. 
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it  says,  "  Morgan  Hinchman  was  placed  in 
this  Asylum  for  the  mercenary  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  to  convey  his  property  in  any  way,  it 
was  a  foul  conspiracy;  if  it  was  honestly  and 
conscientiously  done  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing him  to  health,  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieving him  to  be  diseased,  and  you  should  be 
of  that  opinion,  it  presents  a  case  in  which,  as 
I  have  told  you,  the  patients  may  be  taken  in 
charge  by  relations  and  friends,  by  wives  and 
by  mothers."     This  is  very  plain,  but  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  following  remark: 
"  If  you  are  satisfied  that  Morgan  Hinchman 
was  so  partially  insane,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  himself,  dangerous  to  his  wife,  and  danger- 
ous to  his  children,  for  him  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
that  these  men  acted  from  pure  motives,  and 
placed  hi  in  in  the  asylum  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  him  to  health — restoring  him  sound 
to  his  family,  I  hold  them  justified."  Again, 
one  of  the  points  offered  by  the  defendant  is, 
"that  if  they  acted  under  circumstances  such 
as  would  have  induced  a  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  believe  the  plaintiff  insane,  and 
requiring  medical  treatment  in  an  asylum,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  recover."    To  this  the  court 
answer*,  "  I  accede  to  this  if  the  jury  find  it 
was  their  only  motive  to  restore  him  in  health 
and  soundness  to  his  family."    By  this  lan- 
guage it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  insanity 
of  a  party  will  not  necessarily  justify  another 
in  placing  him  in  an  asylum  ;  because  the  mo- 
tive of  the  former  may  be  bad.    To  extend  to 
an  insane  man  the  benefits  which  an  asylum 
affords,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
and  justifiable  reason  for  placing  him  in  one. 
If  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart  there  lurks 
a  mercenary  feeling — a  consciousness  of  be- 
nefit to  be  derived,  some  day  or  other,  from 
this  measure  so  salutary  to  another,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  common  sense  of  our 
readers,  whether  such  a  sentiment  can  be  made 
a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.    We  cannot  learn 
from  the  judge's  charge,  on  which  side  the 
burden  of  proof  respecting  the  character  of 
the  motive  is  to  rest.    This  would  seem  to  be 
an  important  point.     The  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  dectrine  of  the  court,  if  con- 
firmed, would  be,  to  deter  the  relatives  of  a 
patient  from  taking  measures  for  his  seclusion, 
because  it  may  result  in  their  pecuniary  bene- 
fit, and  thereby  subject  them  to  the  charge  of 
being  actuated  by  mercenary  motives.  While 
they  keep  aloof,  no  one  else  will  interfere,  and 
the  unfortunate  patient  is  left  to  his  own  cour- 
ses, until  his  disorder  has  become  incurable, 
mid  seclusion  is  rendered  a  measure  rather 
custodial  than  curative.     Such  a  result  the 
court  certainly  could  not  contemplate  with  fa- 
vour, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  taken  to  rebuke,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  jealous,  intermeddling  spirit  that, 
with  t he  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter, presumed  lo  condemn  the  most  salutary 
measures,  and  to  poison  by  its  machinations 
the  very  fountains  of  justice.    This  notion  of 
improper  motives  pervades  the  charge  of  the 
judge,  itartins  up  before  him  at  every  turn, 
like  n  troubled  ghost,  and  frightening  him  from 
every  position  that  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice  invite  him  to  take. 


The  defendants  declare  that  the  finding  of 
the  inquest,  "that  the  plaintiff  was  insane,  is 
a  justification  of  the  arrest  and' confinement, 
so  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  and 
improvement  of  the  party."  The  judge  replies 
substantially  that  this  position  is  correct,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  corrupt,  nor  fraudulent 
contrivances  in  the  proceeding.  It  had  been 
testified  by  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses, 
that  Edward  Richie  told  him  that  he  (Richie) 
and  Biddle  handed  to  the  sheriff  a  list  of  jurors 
for  the  inquest  of  lunacy,  who  were  accord- 
ingly summoned.  This  fact  was  flatly  de- 
nied by  the  sheriff  who  emphatically  de- 
clared that  every  member  of  that  jury  was  se- 
lected by  himself,  without  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion from  any  one  else.  The  acquittal  of  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  jury  chose  to  believe  the 
sheriff,  and  consequently,  there  having  been 
no  fraud,  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  upon  the 
above  admission  of  the  court,  was  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment.  With 
what  consistency,  then,  could  the  jury  return 
a  verdict  against  Elkinton,  Lippincott,  and 
Whitall  who  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
case  than  to  assist  in  such  arrest  1  We  are 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion,  by  this  and 
other  similar  inconsistencies,  that  some  victims 
were  deemed  necessary  to  appease  the  wound- 
ed pride  and  morbid  feelings  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  jury  were  guided  in  their  selection  by 
any  other  consideration  than  guilt. 

Our  limits  will  prevent  us  from  adverting  to 
every  objectionable  feature  presented  by  this 
case.  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  that, 
but  the  specimens  given  will  enlighten  the  reader 
respecting  its  general  character,  and  especially 
of  the  animus  that  pervaded  the  trial.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious,  that  by  artful  appeals  to  the 
popular  passions  through  the  newspaper  press,, 
the  defendants  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
in  the  public  mind  long  before  they  went 
through  the  formalities  of  a  legal  trial.  This 
explains  why  it  was  that  a  band  of  men  and 
women,  than  whom  our  sister  city  has  few 
more  eminent  examples  of  moral  integrity  and 
worth,  were  arraigned  like  felons,  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contumely  of  the  world,  and 
stripped  of  their  property  as  a  punishment  of 
their  crimes.  But  we  are  not  anxious  to  pro- 
long an  examination  which,  the  further  it  goes, 
only  deepens  our  mortification  and  grief. 
Thus  much  we  felt  bound  to  say,  in  our  char- 
acter of  faithful  journalists,  of  a  trial  which 
can  scarcely  find  its  parallel,  except  in  the 
trials  for  treason  that  disgraced  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts. 

"Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  Bummer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?" 

We  would  take  the  opportunity,  before 
closing  this  notice,  of  adverting  to  a  subject 
that  has  become  somewhat  important  at  the 
present  time.  Although  Hinchman's  disorder 
was  not  distinctly  declared  by  any  of  the  me- 
dical witnesses,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  be 
moral  insanity,  yet  the  phrase  was  used  by  the 
defendants'  counsel,  and  gave  rise,  as  it  always 
does,  to  considerable  discussion.  The  term 
itself  has  been  recently  introduced,  for  (he 
purpose  of  distinguishing  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  mental  disorder  is  chiefly,  if  not 


wholly,  confined  to  the  moral  affections.  For 
scientific  purposes  it  is  conducive  to  conveni- 
ence and  to  precision  of  meaning,  and  its  cor- 
rectnesss  is  universally  recognized  b~y  those 
who  have  been  much  conversant  with  mental 
disease.  Some  of  the  reproach  which  it  is 
fashionable  to  cast  upon  medical  men  for  em- 
ploying it,  would  probably  have  been  spared, 
had  it  been  considered  that  this  form  of  insan- 
ity was  no  discovery  of  the  present  day,  but 
was  observed  and  described  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
not  the  thing,  but  the  name  only  that  is  new. 
There  is  a  prejudice,  however,  against  the 
name,  that  is  far  from  being  confined  to  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  people.  It  is  supposed  to 
confound  the  distinctions  between  depravity 
and  disease,  and  to  yield  a  misplaced  indul- 
gence to  vicious  propensities  and  habits.  Law- 
yers jeer  at  it ;  judges  shake  their  heads  when 
it  is  named,  as  if  to  intimate  that  their  season 
of  verdancy  had  passed ;  the  public  press 
pours  out  upon  it  its  choicest  venom;  and  by 
one  and  all,  the  doctors  who  utter  the  unfortu- 
nate phrase,  are  regarded  as  but*  little  better 
than  the  culprits  for  whose  benefits  they  have 
conjured  it  up.  It  is  foolish  lo  fly  in  the  face  of 
a  prejudice  so  extensive  and  deeply-rooted  as 
this.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  obnoxious 
phrase  expresses  a  scientific  fact  well  observed 
and  authenticated,  and  consequently  can  be 
denied  with  as  little  propriety  as  the  prismatic 
division  of  the  solar  ray.  The  term  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  a  clear  expression  of  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  insanity  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  appear.  It  is  enough  for  the  medical 
jurist  to  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  party  is 
insane.  The  law  requires  no  definitions  nor 
classifications.  It  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  allow 
himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  phrase  that  is 
sure  to  be  turned  against  him,  and  counsel 
would  better  serve  the  cause  of  their  client,  if 
they  abstained  from  encumbering  with  an  ob- 
noxious adjunct,  a  plea  which,  at  the  very  best, 
is  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion. 

General  Washington' s  Farm. — The  farm 
of  General  Washington,  on  Mount  Vernon, 
contained  about  fifteen  square  miles.  It  was 
divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  at  the 
distance  of  two,  three,  and  five  miles  from  his 
mansion-house.  These  farms  he  visited  every 
day  in  pleasant  weather,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  making  experiments  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  farming  operations  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts: — In  1787  he 
had  580  acres  of  grass ;  sowed  600  bushels 
of  oats  ;  600  acres  with  wheat,  and  as  much 
more  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  &c, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  with  turnips.  His 
stock  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve  cows,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  working  oxen,  heifers 
and  steers,  and  five  hundred  sheep.  He  con- 
stantly employed  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
and  kept  twenty-four  ploughs  going  during  the 
whole  year,  when  the  earth  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  would  permit.  In  1786  he  slaugh- 
tered one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  and  provisions  for  his  negroes, 
for  whose  comfort  he  had  great  regard. 
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The  Coal  and  Coal  Trade  of  Ohio. 

The  superficial  coal  area  of  Ohio,  according 
to  Taylor,  in  his  "  Statistics  of  Coal,"  is  com- 
puted at  11,900  square  miles.  The  attention 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  having  been  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Governor,  Professor  W.  VV. 
Mather,  in  association  with  Dr.  J.  Locke,  and 
other  competent  assistants,  commenced  the 
survey,  and  one  report  of  their  joint  labours 
appeared  in  1837,  and  another  in  1838.  From 
the  magnitude  of  the  great  Allegheny  coal- 
field, which  comprises  one-third  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  State — bordered  by  the  Ohio  River 
for  three  hundred  miles,  and  intersected  longi- 
tudinally and  centrally  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal — it  will  readily  beiperceived  that  its 
local  coal-mines  must  be  classed  with  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  local  productive  indus- 
try. Mather,  in  his  First  Annual  Report, 
says,  "  Probably  a  mean  thickness  of  six  feet 
of  coal,  capable  of  being  worked  over  five 
thousand  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  resources  of  Ohio  in  this  combustible. 
In  the  official  report  to  Congress  in  1841,  it 
appears  that  there  were  raised  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  in  1840,  125,478  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
employing  438  workmen,  and  $46,775  of  cap- 
ital. The  Cincinnati  Atlas,  one  of  the  best 
conducted  and  most  reliable  journals  in  Ohio, 
in  exhibiting  the  extent  of  this  business  says: 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  coal  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  ft  is 
almost  incredible  when  we  come  to  estimate 
the  amount  even  in  a  single  county.  Take, 
for  example,  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal.  This  county  has  550  square 
miles,  and  coal  may  be  obtained  on  every  mile 
of  it.  In  Professor  Mather's  valuable  Report 
on  Geology,  it  is  estimated  that  this  county  has 
embedded  in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal!  This  is  enough  to 
supply  this  state,  if  its  population  is  quadrupled, 
for  centuries  to  come  !  So  the  county  of  Mus- 
kingum can  supply  ten  thousand  millions  of 
bushels  !  These  are  interior  counties,  and  at 
present  supply  almost  nothing,  compared  with 
the  counties  of  Meigs,  Athens,  and  Summit. 
But  as  the  population  increases  in  the  interior, 
manufactures  will  arise,  and  the  coal  of  the 
interior  counties  be  in  great  demand." 

The  consumption  of  coal  by  families  in  the 
large  towns  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  authority 
quoted,  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1834,  the  coal-trade  had  scarcely  commenced 
in  the  county  of  Meigs,  and  this  last  year 
(1848)  there  were  at  least  2,500,000  bushels 
got  out  in  that  county.  Ten  years  since,  the 
town  of  Pomeroy,  in  that  county,  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  in  January  last,  by  a  census 
taken,  it  had  three  thousand  inhabitants.  So, 
also,  at  Nelsonville,  in  Athens  county,  no  coal 
was  exported  before  the  Hocking  Canal  was 
made;  but  in  the  current  year  (1 848)  the  coal 
got  out  there  reached  near  a  million  of  bushels, 
which  goes  out  into  the  consumption  of  towns, 
which  before  that  time  consumed  no  coal. — 
Merchant's  Magazine. 

Importance  of  Flannel. 
The  following  extract  from  Robertson  on 
Diet  and  Regimen,  should  not  be  overlooked  : 


Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his  lectures  on  mili- 
tary surgery,  adduces  the  testimony  of  Sir 
James  Macriger  to  the  statement  that,  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  best  clothed  regiments  were 
generally  the  most  healthy  ;  adding  that,  when 
in  India,  he  witnessed  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  usefulness  of  flannel  in  checking  the  pro- 
gressof  the  most  aggravated  form  of  dysentery,- 
in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royals.  Cap- 
tain Murray  told  Dr.  Combe  that  "  he  was  so 
strongly  impressed,  from  former  experience, 
with  a  sense  of  efficacy  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  constant  use  of  flannel  next  to 
the  skin,  that  when,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
in  December,  1823,  after  two  years'  service 
amid  the  icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately 
for  the  West  Indies,  he  ordered  the  purser  to 
draw  two  flannel  shirts  and  pairs  of  drawers 
for  each  man,  and  instituted  a  regular  daily 
inspection  to  see  that  they  were  worn.  These 
precautions  were  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. He  proceeded  to  his  station  with  a  crew 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men;  visited  almost 
every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of 
the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  not- 
withstanding the  sudden  transition  from  ex- 
treme climates,  returned  to  England,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or  having  any  sick- 
ness on  board  on  his  arrival.  It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  ascribe  this  excellent  stale  of 
health  solely  to  the  use  of  flannel,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  Captain  Murray's  success. 


The  Pendulum. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Boston 
having  a  leisure,  hour,  sauntered  into  the  court- 
room, where  an  interesting  trial  was  in  pro- 
gress. Directly  over  the  head  of  the  judge 
was  suspended  a  large  clock.  The  broad  face 
of  the  brass  pendulum,  nearly  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, vibrated  to  and  fro  in  a  solemn  measured 
movement,  which  arrested  his  eye.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  listlessly  upon  the  precision 
of  its  oscillations,  and-the  idea  gently  occurred 
to  his  mind  of  the  lapse  of  time — its  ceaseless, 
rapid  flow,  marked  off  so  solemnly  by  the 
tickings  of  the  clock.  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested,  gradually  and  silently  absorbed 
his  attention.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
pendulum.  He  was  entirely  insensible  to  the 
scene  passing  around  him  ;  as  he  thought  of 
the  events  occurring  over  the  world  in  the  in- 
terval marked  by  the  vibrations :  now  some 
are  sinking  into  a  watery  grave — now  the  as- 
sassin plunges  the  dagger — now  comes  the 
fiend-like  shock  of  armies — now  the  cry  of 
remorse  ascends  from  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
sinner — what  multitudes  die  during  each  vibra- 
tion !  How  rapidly  the  vibrations  cut  off  the 
moments  allotted  to  me.  How  soon  will  the 
clock  strike  my  last  hour?  Where  shall  1 
then  be? 

Thus  he  stood,  lost  in  reverie,  while  the 
noiseless  pendulum  preached  to  his  soul  in 
tones  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  He 
left  the  court-room,  mingled  with  the  thought- 
less crowds  in  Washington  street,  but  the 
barbed  arrow  of  religious  conviction  had 
pierced  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  extract  it. 


He  sought  his  closet.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  in  anguish  offered  the  prayer  which,  sin- 
cerely offered,  never  is  refused,  "  O  God,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner." — Boston  Paper. 


The  Stoclebridge  Indians. — A  remnant  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Indians, 
who  waged  a  bloody  war  upon  the  Pilgrims  in 
days  of  yore,  when  warriors  like  Philip  the 
Pequot  lived,  has  been  transferred,  by  one  re- 
moval after  another,  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin.  The  government 
now  contemplates  their  removal  into  Minesota, 
and  has  offered  them  here  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting two  townships  of  land.  Severed  of  the 
tribe  have  been  in  St.  Paul's  this  week,  on 
their  way  to  examine  and  select  their  two 
townships.  They  attended  religious  exercises 
last  Sunday,  and  were-dressed  in  plain  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  appeared  altogether  as 
sober  and  thoughtful  as  so  many  worshippers 
in  any  old  New  England  village.  One  of 
their  number  is  a  preacher,  of  considerable  in- 
telligence and  ability,  and  proposes  to  preach 
to  the  Sioux.  They  speak  our  language,  and 
engage  steadily  in  agricultural  pursuits. — Pio- 
neer. 


Winnebagoes. — A  band  of  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians paid  our  town  a  visit  last  week,  to  hold 
a  "talk"  with  Gov.  Ramsay.  The  head  chief, 
Winneshec,  was  "spokesman"  on  the  occasion. 
The  burthen  of  his  complaint  (for  Indians 
are  always  complaining,  and  too  often,  we 
fear,  with  justice  on  their  side,)  was,  that  the 
new  lands  they  have  been  removed  to  North  of 
Crow  Wing,  afford  them  scarcely  any  game, 
and  are  incapable  "of  cultivation  to  an  extent 
great  enough  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  corn 
and  other  grain  to  supply  their  wants.  He 
stated  that  some  of  the  people  were  absolutely 
starving.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  by 
our  readers  abroad  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance. The  principal  favour  he  asked,  was  that 
the  coming  semi-annual  payment  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  among  his  tribe,  be  made  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  Sioux  country,  some  dis- 
tance this  side  of  the  Winnebago  Agency. 

The  Governor,  in  reply,  gave  him  some  ex- 
cellent advice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  "  fire 
water,"  urging  them  to  stay  on  their  own 
grounds,  &c.  ;  and  sent  them  off  with  a  pro- 
mise to  be  among  them  in  a  few  days,  when 
he  would  listen  patiently  to  all  their  grievances. 
They  started  home  apparently  satisfied. — Re- 
gister. 


Dead  Animals. — All  animals  which  die  on 
a  farm  should  be  covered  with  mould  or  earth 
of  any  kind.  Each  dead  horse,  or  any  ani- 
mal thus  treated,  would  throw  out  gas  enough 
to  impregnate  five  loads  of  earth  with  its  fer- 
tilizing properties.  To  promote  the  speedy 
decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  a  few  bushels 
of  lime  should  be  thrown  on  them  previous  to 
being  covered  with  earth  or  mould.  After  the 
decomposition  of  the  flesh,  the  bones  should  be 
broken  up  and  placed  in  the  soil,  where  they 
prove  an  efficient  and  lasting  manure. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

"  26th. — During  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
conversed  with  my  companions,  relative  to  the 
conclusion  that  had  been  come  to  by  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  to  let  the  farm  and  mills  at 
Tunesassah,  lo  a  tenant  for  one  year.  Many 
things  were  spoken  of;  and  I  felt  a  portion  of 
tranquillity  attending  my  min.d,  under  the  pros- 
pect of  being  left  alone  with  these  people,  as 
will  probably  be  the  case  in  the  Spring. 

"  27th. — During  the  afternoon,  chief  Robin- 
son came  to  our  habitation,  and  I  informed 
him  of  the  conclusion  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  release  the  family  that  had  been  co- 
workers with  me,  and  rent  the  premises  at 
Tunesassah  for  a  year.  He  appeared  to  feel 
it  sensibly  for  some  time;  afier  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  that  Friends  had  come  to 
a  conclusion  not  to  leave  them,  but  that  their 
schonl-masler  was  to  be  continued  amongst 
them." 

Second  month,  16th. — The  teacher  received 
a  message  to  attend  a  council  at  Cold  Spring, 
(the  Indian  village  where  public  councils  were 
mostly  held,)  being  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  school-house  at  Tune- 
wnnna.  He  accordingly  went  and  met  with 
Friends  from  Tunesassah.  Complanter  and 
his  party  of  Indians  were  there;  likewise  that 
part  of  the  naiion  who  were  favourable  to  im- 
provements. Complanter  had  a  paper  (which 
some  person  had  written  for  him)  which  the 
teacher  was  requested  to  read,  and  it  was  in- 
terpreted to  the  council.  It  contained  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  as  believed  by  himself 
and  some  of  the  Indians;  also  an  account  of 
several  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  lifetime,  but  were  of  little  moment : 
another  paper  was  handed  the  teacher,  the 
contents  being  as  follows  : — 

"  My  friend,  1  must  write  to  you  once  more, 
nnd  let  you  know  that  I  am  authorized  bv  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  tell  you  that  you  must  take 
your  liberty,  and  move  off  from  the  Cold 
Spring,  and  attend  to  your  own  business,  and 
the  ministry,  and  all  other  people  must  do  so 
too;  this  is  not  my  own  doings;  I  am  com- 
manded to  do  it,  and  must  obey. 

his 

Corn  ><j  Planter, 
mark. 

"  Complanter  says  he  is  now  straight,  and 
you  must  clear  off  the  Indian  land." 

Afier  the  paper  containing  Cornplanter's 
history  of  the  world  had  been  read,  the  old 
man  rose,  and  addressed  the  council  in  a  few 
words,  and  told  them  he  was  commanded  lo 
sing,  and  must  do  it,  notwithstanding  white 
people  were  in  the  council.  He  then  sang  an 
Indian  song;  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  he 
made  n  speech  touching  upon  many  things  ; 
amongst  which  he  told  the  party  favourable  to 
improvenrvnis,  that  if  ihey  or  the  while  people 
ventured  to  pay  attention  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  they  should  go  beyond  the  ocean, 
where  the  custom  was  instituted; — that  the 
Great  Spirit  did  not  wish  pnrents  of  children, 
to  employ  a  person  to  instruct  their  offspring  ; 
but  ihey  should  do  it  themselves; — that  the 


school-master  should  be  removed  off  their 
lands; — that  he  had  not  requested  him  to  re- 
turn last  fall  from  Philadelphia,  but  it  had  been 
the  doings  of  that  part  of  the  nation  who  did 
not  unite  with  him.    He  said  that  if  any  of 
the  Indians  wished  to  get  money,  they  should 
keep  a  number  of  hens,  to  the  amount  of  100, 
from  which  they  could  get  eggs  that  could  be 
sold  for  money  ;  which  was  thought  to  be  al- 
luding in  part,  to  the  manner  in  which  means 
might  be  procured  to  pay  for  schooling  their 
children  amongst  white  people.    He  said  much 
more,  too  tedious  to  note,  and  then  informed 
Friends  they  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Be- 
fore leaving,  the  interpreter  was  told  that  we 
had  received  a  note  from  Complanter,  desiring 
the  school  should  be  dropped  ;  that  a  number 
of  the  natives  were  anxious  for  its  continuance, 
but  as  soon  as  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  would  go  to  the  school-house,  and 
there  request  the  school-master  to  discontinue, 
it  would  be  done;  and  we  should  move  off  im- 
mediately.    The  school  was  a  subject  that 
concerned  themselves  entirely  ;  and  they  must 
conclude  amongst  themselves,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it,  before  we  could  move  therein. 
Both  parties  should  unite  in  something,  and 
then  our  way  would  be  clear.    The  Indians 
had  requested  a  school-master  to  come  on,  and 
but  a  short  lime  since,  most  of  their  people 
were  in  favour  thereof,  and  until  they  could 
unite  in  something,  we  did  not  know  what 
could  be  done  by  us.    Both  parties  informed 
us  they  understood  our  views,  and  we  took  our 
leave  of  them.    The  next  day  there  were  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  scholars  at  school. 
About  noon,  one  of  the  chiefs  came  and  in- 
formed the  teacher,  he  was  appointed  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the    result  of  yesterday's 
council;  which  was,  that  the  school  was  still 
to  be  continued,  as  it  had  been  for  some  time 
past,  until  their  council  should  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo in  the  Spring  ;  at  which  time  ihey  would 
see  further  respecting  it.    He  said  they  were 
determined  it  should  go  on,  and  were  well  sa- 
tisfied with  what  Friends  had  told  them  in 
council  yesterday,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  chiefs  of -each  party,  to  inform  the 
teacher  jointly,  before  it  could  be  broken  up. 
Near  the  close  of  the  school,  he  addressed  the 
scholars  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Under  this  date  the  teacher  writes  in  his 
memorandums  :  "  After  the  close  of  school,  I 
came  on  some  distance  with  Robinson  the 
chief;  met  the  young  man  coming  with  a 
sleigh  for  me,  in  which  I  rode  two  or  three 
miles.  When  I  arrived  at  the  river,  I  found 
my  skiff  was  split  from  end  to  end,  which  no 
doubt  had  been  done  by  some  of  the  natives 
opposed  lo  the  school.  Oh!  that  I  may  be  en- 
abled toconduct  like  a  Christian  amongst  them." 

"  18th. — Two  of  the  natives  were  here  ;  one 
of  whom  asked  ine  how  it  would  be  respecting 
teaching  the  boys  to  sing  psalms,  as  he  found 
some  of  thei-r  people  weie  somewhat  disposed 
lhat  way.  I  told  him  1  could  not  do  it;  thai 
we  as  a  people  did  not  practice  singing,  and  if 
their  chiefs  requested  singing  to  be  taught 
in  school,  I  could  not  do  it;  but  was  ready  to 
move  off,  and  give  up  my  place,  &c.  Other 
conversation  passed  upon  different  subjects  and 
he  left  us. 


"24th,  Seventh-day. — Have  been  pretty 
busily  engaged  at  work  in  beginning  to  put  up 
a  house  to  reside  in  next  Spring  and  Summer 
after  the  family  leaves  here.  I  understand 
there  is  a  council  being  held  to-day  amongst 
the  natives;  I  have  heard  it  was  relative  to 
the  school.  What  a  close  searching  time  the 
present  one  is  with  them.  Oh  !  that  they 
might  be  directed  by  best  wisdom  and  become 
a  thriving  people." 

The  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  produced  no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  mis- 
chievous insinuations  of  white  people,  who 
wished  to  keep  the  Indians  in  ignorance,  and 
ingratiate  themselves  in  their  good  opinions, 
that  they  might  more  readily  get  possession  of 
their  land,  made  tne  situation  of  the  resident 
Friends  very  difficult  and  seemingly  hazard- 
ous, without  great  prudence  on  their  part. 
The  whites  were  evidently  opposed  to  Friends; 
and  whilst  they  were  instilling  unfounded  ap- 
prehensions that  the  Quakers  were  seeking  to 
obtain  the  land  from  the  natives,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  "  poor  Indian,"  had  he  been 
as  much  awakened  to  that  danger  from  his 
evil  advisers,  and  at  all  future  periods  main- 
tained his  opposition  to  the  incroachments  of 
the  many  unprincipled  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Friends  had  purchased  a 
farm  for  themselves; — they  never  thought  of 
any  compensation  from  Indians,  for  any  ser- 
vice proffered  them.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  raised  by  Friends  in  England,  and  by 
Friends  in  this  country,  to  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  that  untutored  people,  and  whatever 
was  needed,  which  the  farm  and  the  mill  did 
not  yield,  was  paid  for  out  of  those  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  Well  would  it  havebeen  forthe  Indians, 
had  ihey  constantly  maintained  their  suspicions 
of  the  danger  of  losing  their  land  towards 
those  white  people,  who  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  to  deprave  them,  and  then 
gel  their  property. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend," 

A  Word  to  Parents. 

There  is  great  need  of  parents  being  watch- 
ful over  their  children  in  this  day  of  lukewarm- 
ness  and  degeneracy  in  our  Society.  There 
is  need  of  their  being  awakened  to  a  lively 
sense  of  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon 
ihem,  as  being  in  a  measure  accountable  for 
the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  precious  Iambs, 
committed  lo  their  charge.  Youth  have  many 
temptations  laid  before  them,  and  unless  they 
are  carefully  watched  over,  or  have  a  deep 
concern  for  themselves,  many  of  them  will  be 
very  likely  to  become  ensnared. 

If  some  who  are  unconcerned  for  themselves, 
or  for  Society,  and  who  perhaps  are  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  the  foremost  in  our  ranks, 
step  aside  into  the  by-paths,  and  wander  from 
l he  sheep-fold  of  Christ,  others  who  are  more 
concerned  for  the  Truth,  and  are  endeavouring 
lo  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  iheir  worthy  fathers, 
will  be  brought  into  deep  discouragement,  and 
will  have  to  go  mourning  on  their  way,  in 
sorrow  and  sadness  of  heart. 

Such  as  these  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
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hold  on  their  way,  and  to  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  Joshua  :  "  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you 
to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve  ;  whether  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose 
land  ye  dwell  ;  but  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Joshua  xxiv.  15. 

Children  are  favoured  with  religious  impres- 
sions at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken,  that  none  of  these  tender  impressions 
be  extinguished  ;  but  that  their  thoughts  and 
desires  should  be  set  upon  heavenly  things,  and 
they  should  be  directed  to  that  inspeaking  Word 
of  Life,  which  would  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
Truth.  It  should  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
their  minds  the  importance  of  obeying  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  he  makes  his  will  known 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  their  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness  wholly  depends  upon  following 
Him.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  parents  are  to  train  up  their  children, 
but,  oh  !  that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  liv- 
ing concern  resting  upon  them,  to  seek  ability 
where  it  can  be  found,  to  train  them  up  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  these  days  in 
regard  to  the  dear  youth  following  the  vain 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  often  com- 
paring ihem  to  the  prodigal  son.  This  is  often 
mournfully  a  just  comparison.  Oh!  that  all, 
both  old  and  young,  who  have  spent  their  por- 
tion, and  have  found  themselves  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  prodigal  son,  would  repent  and  re- 
turn to  their  Father's  house,  where  there  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  But  alas !  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  many  who  find  them- 
selves in  this  famishing  condition,  are  ready  to 
die  in  a  land  of  famine,  and  among  strangers, 
lather  than  to  return  to  their  Father's  house. 

But,  ye  accountable  fathers  and  mothers, 
permit  me  as  a  child  to  query  with  you.  Can 
it  be  expected,  that  while  many  of  the  sheep 
are  going  astray,  the  lambs  will  forsake  their 
mothers,  and  cleave  to  the  fold  of  the  true 
Shepherd?  I  think  the  answer  must  be,  No. 
If  so,  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  reformation 
must  begin  with  the  present,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  follow  after.  O!  how  many 
of  the  dear  youth  have  been,  as  it  were,  driven 
from  the  fold,  by  the  parents  stepping  aside 
into  the  by-paths  !  How  have  the  lambs  been 
neglected  by  some,  who  have  been  too  much 
bound  up  in  the  things  of  this  world  ;  by  an 
undue  pursuit  after  worldly  riches,  and  by 
coming  into  a  careless  and  unconcerned  state 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  souls,  and  for 
Zion's  prosperity  !  If  parents  love  their  chil- 
dren or  the  Truth,  as  professed  by  our  worthy 
predecessors,  will  they  not  endeavour,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  to  train  them 
up  in  the  simplicity  of  it? 

And  though  they  cannot  impart  grace,  will 
they  not  point  out  to  them,  as  ability  is  affbid- 
ed,  where  the  Fountain  is,  that  they  too  may 
come  and  drink,  and  see  that  the  waters  there- 
of are  pure?  What  a  pity  it  would  be,  if  any 
who  have  the  care  of  the  tender  offspring, 
should  not  know  for  themselves,  from  whence 
these  pure  waters  flow,  and  consequently 
should  not  know  where  to  direct  their  children, 
that  they  also  might  find  those  nourishing 


streams,  which  make  glad  the  whole  heritage 
of  God.  O!  that  Friends  might  have  more 
and  more  of  a  living  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children  ;  that  they  may  not  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  al- 
lurements and  pleasures  thereof.  May  your 
prayers  ascend  like  incense  from  the  altar, 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  day  and  night  for 
your  children,  that  they  may  come  up  in  the 
love  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  to  His  truth  in  the  earth,  and  gain 
an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace,  where  they  may  sing 
songs  and  praises  to  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever. 

This  is  the  prayer  and  sincere  desire  of  one 
who  loves  the  blessed  cause,  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  truth  in  the  earth,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Zion  above  all  things  else. 

Lincoln,  Vt.,  Eighth  month,  1849. 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  384.) 

To  . 

"Sudbury,  Eighth  Month  3rd,  1840. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"Thine  of  the  thirteenth  ult.  was  the  ear- 
liest intimation  received  here,  of  the  escape 
from  all  '  the  evil  to  come,'  of  that  singularly 
devoted,  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord,  Daniel 
Wheeler,  whose  course  was  marked  with  trials 
of  no  common  weight  in  the  scale  of  human 
suffering ;  yet  how  like  Job  was  the  bent  of  his 
mind  !  lor  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  a  lan- 
guage, at  once  ascribing  righteousness,  and 
wisdom,  and  praise  to  the  Most  High.  'The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  this 
great  and  good  man  '  kept  the  faith,  fought  a 
good  fight;'  passing  on  through  a  world  of 
probation,  finishing  his  course  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  and  has  won  a  crown  which  eclipses 
the  splendour  of  the  richest  earthly  diadem, 
and  which  shall  never,  never,  fade  away.  Oh! 
how  delightful  is  the  thought  of  such  glory  ! 
Words  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  forth, 
and  it  is  too  dazzling  for  us  to  behold  in  all  its 
refulgence,  while  inhabiting  these  decaying 
tabernacles;  yet  is  there  an  evidence  indubitable 
accompanying  the  view,  'seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.'  Thou  wilt  unite  with  me  in  the  con- 
fession, that  even  this  sight  is  frequently  veiled 
from  us:  yes,  even  our  prayers  (at  times) seem 
not  to  penetrate  the  cloud  with  which  the  poor 
mind  is  covered.  It  is  for  us  to  bow  low,  un- 
der a  sense  of  our  helplessness,  and  wait  on  ; 
for  '  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since 
thy  days,  and  caused  the  dayspring  to  know 
his  pi  ace?'  The  '  faithful  Creator,'  the  mighty 
God,  is  known,  to  those  whose  eye  is  singly 
and  constantly  turned  to  Him,  to  keep  His 
covenant  with  the  night  as  with  the  day;  for 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
Him. 

"  My  love  is  to  thy  dear  ,  and  your 

precious  little  flock.  May  the  blessing  attached 
to  the  persevering  soul  be  yours;  and  to  the 
dear  young  man,  thy  assistant,  I  desire  to  be 
kindly  remembered  ;  and  to  each  of  the  circle 


in  thy  family,  whom  I  have  seen  and  felt  in- 
terested about.  To  them  that  'folloiv  on  to 
know  the  Lord,  His  going  forth  is  prepared  as 
the  morning  ;  and  He  shall  come  unto  them  as 
the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the 
earth.' 

"  Thou,  my  dear  and  truly  disinterested 
medical  friend,  wilt  almost  naturally  look  for 
some  account  of  the  stale  of  my  health.  I 
fancy  the  nervous  system  is  weak  and  irritable, 
but  I  seek  after  'a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,'  so 
high  in  its  value.  I  am  able  to  assume  cheer- 
fulness in  demeanour,  for  which  my  mind  feels 

truly  thankful  

I  remain 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate 
and  obliged  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

to  one  of  her  children. 

"  Ninth  month,  ]  840. 

"Thy  letter  received  yesterday,  gratifies  us 
much.  How  glad  will  thy  mother  be  to  see 
thee  again  in  the  fulness  of  time  !  ....  Ah! 
my  dear,  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  saw  the  gor- 
geously attired  Agag  coming  forth  amongst  us, 
with  the  language,  'Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past?'  and  so  it  seems ;  for  what  else 
mean  the  eloquence,  the  mouth  which  utters 
fine  things  ;  things  pleasing  to  the  natural  ear, 
but  void  of  the  life,  the  power,  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  of  the  spirit,  not  the  mere  let- 
ter  ?  .  .  .  .  '  With  stammering  lips,  and  an- 
other tongue,  will  He  speak  to  this  people;'  so 
dwell  deep  in  thy  spirit,  that  thou  mayest  dis- 
cern between  that  which  serveth  God,  and  that 
which  serveth  Him  not;  and  when  that  which 
is  out  of  the  Divine  life  gives  thee  pain,  bear 
it;  and  He,  the  rich  Rewarder,  will  reward 
thy  patience,  and  grant  thee  more  and  more  of 
the  heavenly  anointing,  which  teacheth,  so  that 
we  may  '  know  all  things.' 

"  So  thou  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 

 .    Dear  !  I  should  be  glad  of 

some  of  her  company.  Ah  !  how  few  there 
are  who  can  Say  to  the  great,  the  learned,  the 
wise,  the  noble  among  men,  '  We  have  not  so 
learned  Christ ;'  for  it  is  common,  ah !  too 
common,  to  try  to  learn  Him,  without  learning 
of  Him  ;  for  He  saith,  '  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.'  Now  as  this  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness is  the  groundwork  of  all  true  religion, 
does  it  not  behove  us  to  submit  to  the  experi- 
ence of '  the  axe '  being  '  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  ?'  that,  as  in  the  fallen  nature,  we  cherish 
pride,  and  are  repugnant  to  that  which  annihi- 
lates self,  the  heart  being  prepared  for  the 
growth  of  the  true  seed  or  '  root,'  our  '  fruit' 
may  be  '  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlast- 
ing life.'  This  likewise  produces  peace  to  all 
those  who  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it,  in  a  way 
to  find  it  ;  even  in  humble  acquiescence  with 
the  Divine  will.'  " 


To  THE  SAME. 

"  Sudbury,  Ninth  mo.,  1840. 
"  I  look  to  that  protection  for  thee  every 
way,  which,  without  presumption,  I  humbly 
may  style,  'the  Rock  of  my  salvation,'  hither- 
to.   Thou  dost  not  want  to  be  told  that  we 
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dearly  love  thee.  May  we  look  from  all  crea- 
ted things,  for  true  and  settled  comfort  or 
peace,  even  to  the  uncreated  power  in  which 
our  consolation  and  strength  is  to  be  found  ! 

"In  my  walk  this  forenoon,  on  the  Cor- 
nard  Road,  I  saw  a  poor  worm.  It  lay  in  the 
path,  exposed  lo  the  foot  of  man.  It  seemed 
to  be  my  brother  or  sister  ;  for  oh  !  I  thought, 
how  like  myself,  thou  worm  of  the  dust,  just  in 
the  way  lo  be  trodden  on!  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
place  of  safety:  so  I  removed  it;  and,  rather 
unexpectedly,  found  there  was  life  in  it,  though 
it  looked  battered,  and  almost  covered  with 
dust. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  First-day  Morn- 
ing Meeting  wearied  thee.  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  judgment,  long  since  formed,  that  [some 
among  us]  are  Episcopalians,  not  Quakers. 

"  Thy  views,  my  dear,  are  correct  (I  will 
venture  to  assert  this  withovt  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt)  as  to  the  appointed  means  of  our  sal- 
vation. Would  it  not  be  derogating  from  the 
character  of  the  Creator,  to  conclude  that  He 
made  man  sinful?  He  who  pronounced  all 
His  works  '  good,'  '  very  good  ;'  He  who  is 
goodness  itself!  He  who  is  perfection  itself! — 
yes,  my  daughter,  it  would.  But,  seeing  that 
our  first  parents  fell  from  that  happy  and  dig- 
nified state,  in  which  they  were  formed  by  the 
Divine  Hand,  they  entailed  upon  their  offspring, 
not  sin,  but  the  propensity  to  sin :  this  propen- 
sity, as  yet,  is  not  wholly  overcome,  for  '  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  ;'  and  thus  '  in  Adam  all  die.'  But  it  is 
as  unsound  to  assert  that  we  are  born  into  this 
world  in  a  condition  polluted  by  iniquity,  as  lo 
say,  that  He  who  so  pitied,  and  so  loved  man- 
hind,  after  the  fall,  as  to  send  His  beloved, 
and  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  pro- 
pitiate for  the  sins  of  the  world,  created  man 
for  destruction.  As  thou  remarks,  we  ought 
to  be  thankful,  and  accept  with  humility  the 
way  of  escape  pointed  out  by  matchless  mercy, 
wiihout  presuming  on  the  impossibility  of 
things  not  revealed  ;  for  '  things  revealed  be- 
long unto  us,  and  to  our  children;  but  secret 
things  belong  unto  God.'  We  may  be  assured 
that  '  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive;'  by  which  I  under- 
stand, that  all  arc  visited  by  the  quickening 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  now,  as  this  is  the 
spirit  which  giveth  life,  so  we  may  all  come 
from  sin  and  death,  to  holiness  and  life,  info 
the  holy  image  and  blessed  likeness,  in  which 
man  was  originally  created. 

"  Ah  !  we  have  few  amongst  us  now  who 
are  clear-sighted,  and  who,  therefore,  do  not 
1  err  in  judgment,  and  stumble  in  vision  ;'  but 
still  there  ore  n  frw,  or  we,  as  people,  had  be- 
come extinct.  Our  ministry  is  much  in  the 
mixture.  Our  'silver'  is  become  dross,  and 
our'  '  gold  is  cankered.'  Even  some  of  the 
rial  metal,  which  has  come  through  the  fire, 
has  grent  need  of  being  melted  down  a»ain, 
that  whatever  is  contrncted,  which  will  not 
stand  the  ordeal,  may  be  removed." 


Lamb's  army,  Daniel  Wheeler.  It  may  be 
confessed  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  ever 
blessed,  and  most  glorious  cause,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  have  no  idea  that 
such  a  mail's  laying  down  his  bones  in  a  cer- 
tain place  is  without  a  peculiar  call  to  that  part 
of  our  community,  to  see  how  far  they  are 
found  in  the  same  failh,  in  the  same  self-de- 
nial, and  giving  up  of  all  to  the  Lord. 

"  Do  thou  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 

how  far  are  we  sensible  of  ihe  cloud  being  dis- 
pelled, which  hath  covered  us  in  the  season  of 
the  Lord's  anger;  and  whether  the  joyful 
language  applies  unto  this  people,  '  Arise, 
shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.'  Could  my  spirit 
be  assured  of  this  being  the  case,  then  would 
gladness  fill  this  fluttering  heart ;  for  methinks 
it  would  be  more  to  me  than  the  possession  of 
all  earthly  good,  yea,  even  of  health  itself;  or 
to  be  as  Moses  in  his  last  old  age,  whose  '  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.'  " 


To 


"Sudbury,  Tcntli  mo.  5lh,  1840. 
"  My  dear,  kind  friend  E.  M.  gave  me  ihe 
first  intimation  of  the  exit  of  that  valiant  in  the 


lac-ware  Manufactory,  Painting,  &c. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  contains  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  new  work  on  China,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  selected. 

We  found  in  Hipqua's  establishment  about 
forly  persons,  little  boys  just  beginning  their 
trade,  and  old  men,  engaged  on  the  best  work. 
The  ware  is  made  of  the  wood  of  a  kind  of 
light  fir.  This  is  floated  down  the  Pekiang 
from  the  forests,  and  vast  rafts  of  it,  with  num- 
bers of  persons  on  them,  like  those  that  go 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  always  be  seen 
just  above  Canton. 

The  workman  having  brought  the  wood  to 
the  required  shape  of  the  article,  and  smoothed 
it  carefully,  lays  on  a  coat  of  lac,  which  is  the 
gum  of  a  shrub,  and  may  be  tinged  of  any 
hue,  the  most  common  colours,  being  brown, 
black,  or  red.  It  is  at  first  poisonous  to  the 
touch,  and  the  workmen  are  careful  not  to 
handle  it  until  dry.  Suppose  a  fine  article  is 
being  prepared,  the  first  coat  is  very  carefully 
smoothed,  then  the  artist  puts  on  a  pair  of 
magnifying-glasses,  and  faithfully  scrutinizing 
every  part,  picks  out  with  a  sharp  instrument 
the  most  minute  grain  that  may  have  found 
its  way  into  the  gum  without  being  perfectly 
ground;  after  which  it  is  left  to  dry.  It  is  then 
rubbed  a  long  time  with  a  smooth  stone,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  until 
the  several  coats  of  lac  are  polished  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  It  is  now  ready  for  or- 
namentation. A  skilful  hand  pricks  out  the 
designed  pattern  on  the  black  surface  with  a 
sharp  steel  point,  and  the  delicate  preparation 
of  gold  contained  in  little  porcelain  saucers  is 
laid  on  with  fine  brushes.  This  being  finished, 
the  whole  is  once  more  carefully  examined, 
and  the  article  is  ready  for  sale. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  mag- 
nificent folding  screens  they  make  for  rooms; 
large  landscapes  are  represented,  and  scenes 
of  Chinese  gardens,  which  are  irrigated,  and 
in  which  bridges  and  boats  are  necessary  as 
well  as  ornamental.  A  fanciful  taste  occa- 
sionally colours  the  costumes  of  the  figures, 
and  the  borders  of  the  screen  glow  with  bril- 
liant flowers.    But  that  lacquer  work  is  most 


beautiful,  which,  not  profusely  gilded,  displays 
large  single  figures  upon  a  black  ground.  The 
effect  is  rich  and  striking.  The  large  chess- 
tables  have  shifting  tops,  one  side  adorned 
with  gilding,  and  the  other  forming  the  board, 
of  alternating  lacquer  and  mother  of  pearl. 
So  fine  is  some  of  the  work,  that  a  man  was 
engaged  for  six  entire  weeks  in  painting  a  fan 
which  I  bought.  His  brush  was  pointed  as  a 
needle,  and  the  gold  was  laid  on  line  by  line. 
In  one  apartment  set  aside  from  the  rest  of  the 
factoiy,  the  very  finest  work  was  finished,  and 
a  kind  of  oiled  gauze  was  spread  around  the 
walls  and  under  the  ceiling,  to  prevent  the 
smallest  particles  of  dust  from  falling  upon  the 
ware. 

On  our  return  we  tried  to  get  a  boat,  but  it 
being  very  low  tide,  we  could  not  cross  Ihe 
mud  to  obtain  one,  and  were  obliged  to  thread 
our  way  back  through  the  lanes.  To  give  an- 
other specimen  of  Canton  jargon  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  asked  the  cooley  who  accom- 
panied us.  "Can  go  Hong  water  walkee?" 
that  is,  "Can  we  return  by  water?"  The 
cooley  answered,  "  Water  walkee  top  side," 
meaning  that  the  tide  was  running  up  stream 
strongly,  and  would  retard  us. 

Hipqua  brought  us  home  through  some  of 
the  most  respectable  streets,  which  were  com- 
paratively wide  and  quiet,  and  were  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  rich  Chinamen.  We  really 
saw  some  very  pretty  women.  It  was  Sunday, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  denote  the  day,  no 
sign  of  devotion,  no  Sabbath  stillness,  no  long 
trains  of  parents  and  children  flocking  to 
church  at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  A  few  joss 
sticks  smoked  here  and  there,  but  they  burn 
at  all  times.  Here  was  the  eternal  throne  for 
ever  busy  ;  here  a  mandarin  and  officers  drag- 
ging along  a  chained  criminal ;  and  here  the 
roar  of  a  street  theatre. 

The  furniture  of  the  Chinese  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  bamboo  and  the  rosewood.  The  first  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  pretty,  and  adapted  for  a  warm 
climate,  withal  very  cheap.  The  stouter  parts 
or  frame  work  are  coloured  dark,  and  the  ends 
of  the- stalk,  lipped  with  ivory  or  horn.  The 
young  shoots  of  the  plant  are  interwoven  with 
those  of  stouter  growth  in  pretty  windings,  and 
book-cases,  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs  are  thus 
produced  at  small  cost. 

The  other  kind  of  furniture  is  far  more  cost- 
ly, very  heavy  and  solid.  It  is  made  of  a  kind 
of  rosewood  that  is  susceptible  of  high  polish, 
and  handsomely  carved,  looks  well.  One  end 
of  an  apartment  has  often  a  deep  alcove,  with 
an  enormous  sofa  filling  up  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  it,  and  as  this  is  in  some  cases 
made  with  very  short  legs,  it  is  elevated  on  a 
platform.  On  this  sofa  a  table,  about  a  foot 
high,  is  generally  placed  so  as  to  enable  those 
reclining  at  full  length  to  help  themselves  to 
tea  or  sweetmeats. 

Some  book-cases  are  very  strangely  divided 
in  accordance  with  whimsical  taste,  into  shelves 
of  unequal  length  and  height,  so  that  volumes 
or  curiosities  do  not  appear  in  line.  This  is  so 
in  some  of  the  shops,  where  cases  are  seen  for 
goods  displayed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  tables  have  the  sides  and  edges  carved 
fancifully,  and  they  are  either  entirely  of  wood, 
or  set  with  a  marble  top.    In  these  tables  the 
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stone,  which  is  also  used  for  the  seats  and 
backs  of  chairs,  is  variegated  like  verd  antique 
or  Sienna  marbles. 

The  painters  are  a  numerous  class  in  old  and 
new  China  streets,  and  are  certainly  much 
belter  than  1  expected  to  find.  I  mean  those 
artists  who  have  learned  to  paint  in  the  Eng- 
lish style ;  though  the  genuine  artists,  who 
practice  in  the  native  fashion  are  very  good  in 
iheir  way.  The  portrait  painters,  who  work 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers,  produce 
rude  pictures,  totally  devoid  of  shade  or  back- 
ground, and  very  stiff  in  execution.  In  every 
artist's  studio  are  to  be  found  the  paintings  on 
what  is  called  rice  paper,  though  it  is  really 
made  from  the  bamboo.  This  is  very  brittle 
and  delicate,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
splendour  of  the  colours  employed  in  repre- 
senting the  trades,  life,  ceremonies,  religions, 
&c,  of  the  Chinese,  which  all  appear  in  per- 
fect truth  in  these  productions.  Everything 
enacted  in  life  from  the  highest  pageants  of 
religious  ceremonial  down  to  the  lowest  scenes 
of  debauchery,  are  given  in  the  painting.  Not 
only  the  proper  colours,  but  the  exact  attitudes 
of  the  figures  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
Then  there  are  landscapes,  boats,  birds,  ani- 
mals, fruit,  flowers,  fish  and  vegetables,  and 
all  may  be  obtained  for  a  very  reasonable 
sum,  in  boxes  or  bound  up  in  books.  They 
cost,  for  the  usual  class  of  excellence,  from 
one  to  two  dollars  a  dozen,  which  is  not  high, 
when  we  consider  their  truth,  the  time  spent 
upon  them,  and  the  variety  of  colours  employ- 
ed. Or  you  may  order  a  set  comprising  the 
emperor,  empress,  and  the  chief  mandarins, 
and  court  ladies  in  the  most  magnificent  attire, 
and  finished  like  miniatures  for  eight  dollars. 

Then  there  are  marriages  and  burial  cere- 
monies, punishments,  military  shows,  and  my- 
thological personages,  and  as  these  all  (except 
perhaps  the  last,)  are  true  to  nature  and  custom, 
he  who  studies  them  has  a  better  opportunity 
of  seeing  things  as  they  actually  exist  in  Chi- 
na, than  if  he  stayed  there  ten  years,  for  he 
would  miss  half  of  them.  Occasionally  in  the 
tea  hongs  I  found  etchings  of  fights  between 
the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  and  these  outlines  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  about  the  best  of 
their  productions,  and  seem  to  be  highly 
prized. 

The  Chinese  artists  also  paint  miniatures  on 
ivory.  The  prince  of  Canton  limnars,  is  Lam- 
qua,  who  is  celebrated  throughout  China,  and 
is  indeed  an  excellent  painter.  He  takes  por- 
traits in  the  European  style,  and  his  colouring 
is  admirable.  His  facility  in  catching  a  like- 
ness is  unrivalled,  but  wo  betide  you  if  you  are 
ugly,  for  Lamqua  is  no  flatterer.  1  might  re- 
peat a  dozen  stories  of  his  bluntness,  but  they 
have  probably  all  found  their  way  into  print. 
He  sits  in  the  upper  story  and  is  very  glad  to 
have  you  come  in  and  look  at  his  paintings, 
and  talk  over  the  fine  arts.  His  walls  are  de- 
corated with  his  own  copies  of  English  paint- 
ings and  he  possesses  the  engraved  works  of 
several  British  artists.  His  admiration  for 
Thomas  Lawrence  is  profound.  Seated  in  the 
large  room  are  a  number  of  his  pupils  and 
assistants,  copying  for  foreigners,  or  painting 
on  the  bamboo  paper.  Lamqua's  portraits  of 
Chinese  mandarins  or  hong  merchants  are 


scarcely  to  be  excelled.  He  not  only  gives  the 
dress  and  face,  but  throws  a  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic expression  into  the  countenance,  and 
introduces  as  an  accessary,  a  Chinese  land- 
scape very  successfully. 

In  connection  with  the  painters,  as  well  as 
with  the  shops  of  every  sort,  we  must  mention 
the  manner  in  which  goods  are  packed  for 
transportation.  This  is  as  much  a  curiosity  as 
the  articles  themselves,  and  is  worthy  of  all 
imitation  by  our  own  shopkeepers.  The  small- 
est article  that  you  buy,  if  it  is  only  an  ivory 
seal,  is  placed  in  a  neat  little  box  conformed  to 
its  shape,  and  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk 
without  extra  charge.  Their  ingenuity  in 
packing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  silk  goods, 
because  they  are  folded  in  the  soft  bamboo 
paper  in  such  a  manner,  that  once  undone  no 
foreigner  can  restore  the  bundle  to  its  pristine 
shape  and  compactness.  And  the  large  shawls 
are  so  nicely  folded  that  the  fringe  is  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  least,  and  wrapped  in  the  soft 
paper,  are  put  into  boxes  of  exact  size. 

The  lacquer-ware  is  packed  witrvthe  great- 
est care  in  soft  delicate  paper  clippings,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  moved  or  rubbed  in  the  least.  Then, 
the  whole  box  is  varnished  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  over  the  edges  long  strips  of  coarse  paper 
are  pasted,  the  maker's  name  in  English  ap- 
pearing on  one  of  the  pieces.  Thus  safe  and 
sound,  they  may  go  round  the  world  without 
danger. 


Parental  Responsibility. 

"  When  honest  parents  have  done  what  they 
could  or  can  do,  on  account  of  their  own,  and 
their  dear  children's  souls'  welfare,  all  may  be 
little  enough  ;  but  happy  those  poor  parents, 
who  being  tried  with  that  exceeding  bilter  cup, 
and  heart-breaking  exercise,  of  having  a  pro- 
digal son  or  daughter,  can  in  sincerity  appeal 
unto  the  Lord  on  this  wise, — Lord,  thou  kuow- 
est  I  have  done  my  best  for  my  children,  both 
by  humble  prayer  and  frequent  intercession 
with  thee  for  them,  as  well  as  by  example  and 
precept,  for  their  preservation.  But  what  will 
become  of  those  unhappy  parents,  who  have 
afforded  their  children  neither  good  examples 
nor  precepts,  but  disregarded  the  greatest  busi- 
ness of  their  time;  that  is,  of  working  out 
their  own  salvation;  and  therefore  have  ne- 
glected, and  by  that  neglect  rendered  them- 
selves incapable,  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? 
What  I  say  will  become  of  such  parents, 
when  they  see  the  miscarriages  and  bad 
courses  of  any  of- their  offspring?  being  con- 
scious in  themselves,  of  their  sinful  neglect 
touching  their  education,  and  may  be  obliged 
to  confess,  and  sorrowfully  reflect  on  them- 
selves for  this  their  deficiency,  as  being  in  some 
sort  accessary  to  the  ruin  of  their  poor  chil- 
dren."— D.  Hall. 

Detraction. — "I  beseech  you,  dear  Friends, 
bear  this  further  caution  and  following  word  of 
exhortation,  that  is  to  say,  carefully  beware  of 
and  avoid  that  vile  and  anti-christian  practice  of 
evil  surmising,  backbiting,  or  spreading  evil  re- 
ports of  any  brother  or  sister  behind  their  backs, 


but  rather,  if  any  of  us  should  hear  something 
amiss  concerning  any  Friend,  let  such  who  hear 
it,  in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  manner,  go  to  the 
person  of  whom  the  report  is  raised,  lovingly 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  tenderly 
admonish  as  the  case  may  require  ;  pursuant 
to  that  cordial  and  Christian  direction  of  the 
apostle,  'Brethren  if  a  man  be  overtaken  with 
a  fault,  ye  that  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thy- 
self, lest  thou  also  be  tempted  ;'  ever  mindful 
of  Christ's  excellent  precept,  'And  as  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to 
them  likewise.'  " — D.  Hall. 

Anecdote  of  a  Starling. — A  starling  had  a 
nest  and  reared  young  ones  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof,  within  the  basin  of  a  drain-pipe  which 
receives  and  carries  off  the  water  from  the 
gutters.  Here  1  used  to  see  the  mother  com- 
ing to  feed  her  young  ones,  which  she  did  fre- 
quently. They  were  very  voracious,  and  as 
they  got  stronger  they  pushed  forward  so 
eagerly  to  obtain  the  first  supply  of  food,  that 
they  fell  out  of  the  basin  one  after  another. 
Three,  I  know, "fell  out,  one  of  which  was 
killed.  The  others  were  taken  up  unhurt,  and 
I  had  them  placed  in  a  basket,  covered  over 
with  netting,  which  was  hung  up  near  the  nest, 
in  expectation  that  the  mother-bird  would  not 
fail  to  supply  them.  This  was  done  over  night, 
and  next  morning  I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
one  bird  had  disappeared;  so  I  watched  to  see 
what  would  become  of  the  remaining  one.  It 
made  a  great  crying  to  arrest  its  parent's  atten- 
tion, and  the  parent  was  not  unmindful  of  it : 
I  saw  her  fly  near  the  basket  with  food  in  her 
bill.  She  settled  on  the  roof  and  gutter  within 
sight  of  the  basket,  but  went  away  without  try- 
ing to  feed  the  prisoner.  This  was  done  se- 
veral times,  and  at  last,  I  discovered  her  object: 
for  the  young  bird's  hunger  becoming  more 
and  more  pressing,  it  continued  struggling  to 
reach  the  food,  and  contrived  to  get  out 
through  the  netting,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground 
without  injury.  Though  unable  to  fly,  it  was 
strong  upon  its  feet,  and  ran  upon  the  lawn. 
The  parent  now  came  down  to  it  with  food  as 
before,  but  not  yet  to  feed  it:  she  flew  on  a 
little  way  from  it,  and  so  enticed  it  into  the 
corner  of  a  shrubbery  under  a  wall,  where  I 
discovered  the  missing  young  one  also,  and 
where  she  constantly  fed  them  throughout  the 
day. —  Couch  on  Instinct. 


Avarice  is  a  principle  not  only  detestable  in 
its  nature,  but  prejudicial  to  the  possessor  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  alienates  the  mind  from  God, 
frequently  leads  to  dishonesty  among  men,  and 
what  is  worse,  is  a  disorder  that  is  hardly  ever 
cured.  "  Other  passions  have  their  holidays," 
says  one  "but  avarice  never  suffers  its  votaries 
to  rest." 

A  wealthy  merchant  having  lost  by  one 
shipwreck  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  ordered  his  clerk  to  distribute 
one  thousand  pounds  among  the  poor,  adding, 
"  If  my  fortune  is  going  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  at  a  lump,  it  is  high  time  to  make  sure 
of  some  part  of  it  before  it  is  gone." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  following  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Norfolk  Herald,  is  copied  from  the  Inquirer  of  this 
city. 

THE  IDIOT  BOY. 

BY  EPSILOff. 

Thoughts  suggested  by  reading  "  The  Village  Doc- 
tor," in  the  May  No.  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
this  year,  1819. 

Strangers  would  pause,  with  admiration  gazing 

I.' pon  the  features  in  their  perfect  mould, — 
The  soft,  dark  eyes,  their  lids  so  meekly  raising — 

The  ivory  brow  beneath  its  curls  of  gold. 
The  lace  was  of  a  child — though  bud  and  blossom, 

For  fifteen  summers  had  enwreathed  his  home, 
Still  leaned  his  head  upon  his  mother's  bosom, 

Still  with  his  hand  in  her's  he  loved  to  roam. 

Slight  was  his  form,  yet  graceful  in  its  motion, 

And  sweet  the  voice  that  breathed  one  word  alone; 
And  that — oh  who  that  feels  a  child's  devotion, 

But  knows  his  mother's  was  that  dearest  one  ? 
And  she — her  soul  was  filled  to  overflowing, 

Of  wild  and  passionate  tenderness  for  him, 
But  on  his  image  every  thought  bestowing, 

From  early  morning  to  the  twilight  dim. 

He  held  a  silent  sympathy  with  nature, 

And  with  a  strange,  sweet  smile,  would  gaze  around, 
And  joy,  like  light,  would  brighten  every  feature, 

When  in  some  mossy  cleft  a  flower  he  found. 
The  wild-bird  in  the  shady  forest  singing — 

The  dream-like  music  of  the  southern  breeze — 
The  butterfly  its  sunny  pathway  winging, 

Each  had  a  charm  the  gentle  boy  to  please. 

He  had  no  memory  of  days  departed, 

His  thoughts  like  rosy  shadows  came  and  went — 
lie  was  not  one  of  those,  the  weary-hearted — 

Who  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  life  mis-spent. 
Each  time  when  winter  came  with  sombre  vesture, 

And  he  beheld  the  feathery  flakes  of  snow, 
He  hailed  them  with  the  same  astonished  gesture, 

Nor  knew  that  he  had  seen  it  long  ago. 

And  still,  with  every  little  new  found  treasure, 

His  hasty  footsteps  to  his  mother  led  ; 
Clasped  in  her  arms  he  knew  a  sweeter  pleasure, 

Than  he  who  feels  a  crown  upon  his  head. 
Poor  and  a  widow  was  that  lonely  mother, 

And  by  her  daily  labour  fed  her  child  ; 
Yet  there  was  no  one  "knew  her  but  to  love  her;" 

She  was  so  gentle  and  to  all  so  mild. 

At  last  the  messenger  of  death  appearing, 

Gave  warning  that  the  mother's  hour  was  nigh, 

When  on  life's  scenes,  however  sad  or  cheering, 
The  mortal  form  must  close  the  glazing  eye. 

She  had  no  fear — but  oh  !  the  speechless  sorrow 
That  swelled  her  heart,  and  seemed  to  press  her 
brain, 

As  picturing  to  herself  the  dreary  morrow. 
She  thought  her  boy  would  call  on  her  in  vain. 

But  wherefore  dwell  upon  the  scene  of  parting? 

God  gave  sweet  rapture  to  the  saint  at  last, 
As  on  its  plumes  of  glory  upward  darling, 

The  joyous  spirit  knew  all  grief  was  past. 
Morn  came — and  the  pure  sunlight  briyhtly  beaming, 

Giivn  to  that  solemn  brow  a  radiant  grace — 
So  calm  she  looked,  you  might  have  thought  her 
dreaming, 

But  for  the  coldness  of  the  placid  face. 

"  Molhcr  !" — how  like  a  bird's  the  note  came  sounding 

From  the  red  parted  lip*  that  smiled  with  joy  ; 
As,  with  his  wonted  .step  of  niry  bounding, 

lit  came — the  orphan  child — the  idiot  boy  ! 
The  shroud — the  bier — the  face  of  marble  whiteness, 

Memcd  lo  inspire  with  wonder,  not  with  dread, 
As  he  stood  gazing  in  his  youthful  brightness, 

The  thoughtless  living  on  the  unconscious  dead. 

Mn'tirr  —  sins,  that  word  so  often  filling 

Her  soul  with  joy  no  language  might  impart, 

Give*  to  the  air  a  music  soft  and  thrilling, 
Uut  wakes  no  echo  in  tho  silent  heart. 


Ah  this  it  is  that  aye  forbids  our  deeming 

When  by  the  form  of  death  we  sit  and  weep, 

That  after  all  it  may  be  only  seeming, 

And  the  dear  eyes  are  closed  in  slumber  deep ! 

'Tis  not  the  pallid  brow,  or  purple  tinging 

Of  the  once  rosy  lip  that  proves  the  most ; 
Nor  the  dim  orbs  just  seen  through  lashes  fringing, 

That  tell  of  life  and  hope  forever  lost. 
But,  oh  !  when  tears  and  cries,  our  grief  revealing, 

Fail  to  excite  a  soothing  look  or  tone, 
Then  how  intense  becomes  the  bitter  feeling 

That  even  with  the  loved  we  are  alone ! 

Poor  boy  !  when  by  each  little  fond  endeavour 

His  thought  could  prompt  he  had  essayed  in  vain, 
To  win  one  look  from  eyes  now  closed  forever, 

One  word  from  lips  that  ne'er  should  speak  again, 
With  a  sweet  patience,  he  who  knew  not  sorrow, 

Close  by  the  bier  sat  down,  of  hope  possest, 
Nor  left  her  side  till  on  the  weary  morrow, 

Exhausted  nature  claimed  and  found  her  rest. 

Then  to  the  home  of  one  who  loved  his  mother, 

Even  from  her  youth,  the  lonely  one  was  borne  ; 
They  deemed  he'd  lose  all  memory  of  another, 

And  of  the  lovely  tie  so  rudely  torn. 
So  on  that  lovely  grave  the  rose  of  summer, 

Blossomed  and  drooped,  and  autumn  hastened  by, 
Bearing  rich  blessings  like  an  angel-comer, — 

Giving  new  glory  to  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  there  were  strangers  in  that  sacred  dwelling, 

Where  love  had  wept  and  innocence  reposed; 
Gay,  happy  faces  of  contentment  telling, 

And  shouts  of  laughter  when  their  labours  closed. 
And  often  to  the  cottage  windows  gliding, 

A  fair,  sad  boy  would  gaze  a  moment  in, 
Then  with  a  plaintive  tone,  as  half  in  chiding, 

Would  murmur  "  mother,"  and  depart  again. 

This  could  not  last — day  after  day  declining 

Gave  deeper  shadows  to  the  mournful  eyes, 
Though  the  soft  curls  upon  his  forehead  shining, 

Still  seemed  too  bright  for  aught  beneath  the  skies  ; 
And  ere  the  autumn  glory  had  departed, 

They  laid  him  gently  by  his  mother's  side: 
There  rest  they  both  in  peace — the  weary-hearted — 

Whom  time  nor  death  shall  ne'er  again  divide. 

Norfolk,  August  9th,  1849. 
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MONTH  25,  1849. 

We  should  suppose  that  the  mere  love  of 
human  butchery  prompted  the  destruction  of 
the  Kaffirs,  even  if  the  charge  against  them 
was  true.  Where  do  military  men  find  the 
honour  which  their  bravery  is  supposed  to 
confer,  in  such  operations  as  the  following  : — 

"Cause  and  Cost  of  War. — Sir  William 
Moles  worth  stated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
last  year,  that  the  war  with  the  Kaffirs,  in 
India,  which  cost  the  British  nation  £-2,500,000 
($1-2,000,000,)  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
one  axe  and  two  goats,  which  were  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen  by  the  Kaffirs." 


Seven  of  their  own  men  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  ;n  an  attempt  to  punjsh  a  com- 
pany of  ignorant  Africans  for  insulting  the 
British  flag  !  One  town  of  the  natives  and  part 
of  another  burnt  down,  but  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  deliberately  murdered  we  are  not 
informed,  and  all  this  for  the  honour  of  a  na- 
tion of  philanthropists,  who  make  great  show 
of  efforts  to  arrest  the  cruellies  of  the  abomi- 
ablc  slave-trade — and  to  spicad  Christianity 
among  the  East  Indians.     How  needful  to 


have  the  beams  taken  out  of  their  own  eyes, 
before  professing  Christians  attempt  to  extract 
the  mote  from  their  brother's  eye. 

"  Western  Africa. — An  expedition  went  up 
the  Gambia  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  inflict 
punishment  on  a  native  king  who  had  grossly 
insulted  the  British  flag,  in  the  person  of  the 
Governor,  Mr.  R.  G.  Macdonnell.  On  the  6th 
of  May  they  succeeded  in  burning  the  fortified 
town  of  Bambacoo,  though  not,  it  appears, 
without  considerable  difficulty,  having  first 
tried  to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  and  then 
storm  it,  without  effect.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Keeming,  the  capital  of  the  native  prince, 
part  of  which  they  burnt,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  it,  finding  it  (the  writer  says)  imprac- 
ticable. They  then  determined  to  return,  which 
they  did  without  much  loss,  though  continually 
harrassed  by  the  enemy.  The  English  loss 
was — five  men  killed,  and  two  officers  and 
twenty  men  wounded." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agent,  Salem,  O.,  for  Da. 
vid  F.Harris,  Daniel  Boulton,  Jeptha  Fawcett,  Robert 
Miller,  Christopher  Allen,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for 
Nathan  Warrington,  $10  vols.  18  to  22  ;  F.  H.  Inman, 
Slatersville,  R.  I.,  $6,  vols.  20,  21,  and  22;  Micajah 
Bailey,  Bamesville,  O.,  §2,  to  37  vol.  23 ;  John  King, 
Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  for  Alfred  King,  Martha  Heazlit,  and 
Ebenezer  Young,  each  §2,  vol.  7,  B.  F. 


ERRATA. 

In  our  last  number,  in  the  first  column  of 
page  382,  21st  line  from  the  bottom,  "  affords 
no  comfort,"  should  read  "  affords' me  comfort." 

And  in  the  middle  column  on  page  384, 
"Seventh  month,  1847,"  should  read  "Se- 
venth month,  1849." 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tenth  month,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  each 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  to  either 
of  the  undernamed, 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edwaid  Broun,  Prune  below  Sixth, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  High  Street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  fno.  16/A,  1849. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 


WANTED 

A  young  in:  to  assist  in  Friends'  Book 
Store,  enquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 


Died,  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mary 
M.  SheppaRD,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  tho  Society  of  Friends. 
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For  "The  Friend  " 

Iron  Bridge  at  Mcnai  Straits, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  volume  of  "  The 
Friend,"  there  was  a  notice  of  a  proposed  rail- 
way bridge  of  iron  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Menai  Straits,  which  separate  the  island  of 
Anglesea  from  the  Welsh  coast.  The  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  a  lale  number  of  the 
London  Times,  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  inter- 
esting. 

"Menai  Straits,  Tuesday  Evening'. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  multitudes 
visited  the  towers  tubes,  and  -huge  stages 
where  they  were  constructed,  with  a  view  to 
possess  themselves  of  every  information  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus  and  vast  piles  of 
masonry.  The  masonry  work,  by  reason  of 
its  gigantic  character,  attracted  great  attention. 
The  abutments,  on  either  side  of  the  straits 
are  huge  pilesof  masonry.  That  on  the  Anglesea 
side  is  143  feet  high,  and  173  feet  long.  The 
wing  walls  of  both  terminate  in  splendid  pe- 
destals, and  on  each  are  two  colossal  lions 
couchant,  of  Egyptian  design,  lining  their  lime- 
stone foreheads  in  the  face  of  every  train. 
These  lions,  like  the  tube  they  adorn,  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  each  being  25  feet  long,  12  feet 
high  though  crouched,  9  feet  abaft  the  body, 
and  each  paw  2  feet  4  inches.  Each  weighs 
30  tons.  There  is  some  intention  of  surmount- 
in"  the  central  tower  wilh  a  colossal  figure  of 
Britannia,  60  feet  high. 

"  The  towers  for  supporting  the  tube  are  of 
a  like  magnitude  with  the  entire  work.  The 
great  Britannia  lower  in  the  centre  of  the 
straits  is  62  by  52  feet  at  its  base;  its  total 
height  from  the  bottom,  230  feet ;  it  contains 
148,625  cubic  feel  of  limestone,  and  144,6^5 
of  sandstone;  it  weighs  20,000  tons;  and  there 
are  387  tons  of  cast  iron  built  into  it  in  the 
shape  of  beams  and  girders.  Its  province  is  to 
sustain  the  four  ends  of  the  four  long  iron 
tubes  which  will  span  the  straits  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  lotal  quantity  of  stone  contained 
in  the  bridge  is  1,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  side 
towers  stand  at  a  clear  distance  of  460  feet  from 
the  great  central  tower  ;  and  again,  the  abut- 


ments stand  at  a  distance  from  the  side  towers 
of  230  feet,  giving  the  entire  bridge  a  total 
length  of  1,849  feet,  corresponding  with  the 
date  of  this  present  year  of  grace.  The  side 
or  land  lowers  are  each  fi'>  l^pt  l>y  so  fict  at 
the  base,  and  190  feet  high  ;  they  contain  210 
tons  of  cast  iron. 

"  Another  point  of  attraction  during  the 
morning,  was  the  huge  stages  and  scaffolding, 
probably  the  most  extensive  ever  constructed. 
They  are  of  the  same  character  as  that  em- 
ployed at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
scaffolding  of  the  tower  is  very  lofty,  and  (he 
weight  it  has  to  support  is  1,300  tons.  The 
framing  round  the  Britannia  tower  rises  to  the 
vast  height  of  nearly  250  feet.  The  entire 
scaffolding  is  capable  of  sustaining  2,000  tons. 
There  are  in  it  570,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  20  tons  of  iron  bolts. 

"The  chief  centre  of  attraction,  however, 
was  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  novel  and 
gigantic  lubes ;  the  one  floated  on  the  pontoons, 
and  the  others,  as  they  lay  upon  the  platforms, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  stupendous  iron 
tunnels.  As  these  were  the  lions  of  the  dav, 
and  as  one  of  the  largest  was  safely  floated  "to 
its  final  resting-place,  much  interest  will  attach 
to  its  description,  and  a  description  of  the  one 
in  question,  will  be  a  description  of  them  all. 
The  length  of  the  great  tube  transported  yes- 
terday is  exactly  470  feet,  being  12  feet  longer 
than  the  clear  span  between  the  towers,  and 
the  greatest  span  as  yet , attempted.  This  ad- 
ditional length  is  intended  to  afford  a  temporary 
bearing  of  6  feet  at  each  end,  after  they  are 
raised  into  their  places,  until  there  is  time  to 
form  the  connexion  between  ihem  across  the 
towers.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  the  centre 
30  feet,  and  diminishing  towards  the  end  to  22 
feet.  Each  tube  consists  of  sides,  top,  and 
bottom,  all  formed  of  long,  narrow  wrought  iron 
plates,  varyingin  length  from  12  feet  downward. 
The  direction  in  which  these  plates  are  laid  and 
rivetted  together  is  governed  by  (he  direction  of 
the  strains  on  different  parts  of  the  tube.  They 
are  of  the  same  manufacture  as  those  for  ma- 
king boilers,  varying  in  thickness,  from  three- 
eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Some  of 
them  weigh  nearly  7  cwt.,  and  are  among  the 
largest  it  is  possible  to  roll  wilh  any  existing 
machinery.  In  the  sides  the  plates  are  6  and 
8  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  (hick,  but  the 
largest  plates  are  in  ihe  bottom,  being  12  feet 
long,  by  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  are  in  double  lay- 
ers. At  the  top  they  are  6  feet  in  length  and  1 
foot  9  inches  in  breadth.  The  connexion  be- 
tween top,  bottom,  and  sides,  is  made  much 
more  substantial  by  triangular  pieces  of  thick 
plate,  rivetted  in  across  the  corners,  lo  enable 
the  tube  to  resist  the  cross  or  twisting  strain  to 
which  it  will  be  exposed  from  the  heavy  and 
long  continued  gales  of  wind  that,  sweeping  up 


the'  channel,  will  assail  it  in  its  lofty  and  un- 
protected position.  The  rivets,  of  which  there 
are  2,000,000,  each  tube  containing  327,000, 
are  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.   They  are 

ho!,  and  beaten  wilh  heavy  hammers.  In 
cooling  they  contracted  strongly,  and  drew  the 
plales  logelher  so  powerfully  that  it  required  a 
force  of  from  four  to  six  tons  to  each  rivel  to 
cause  the  plates  to  slide  over  each  other.  The 
total  weight  of  wrought  iron  in  the  tube  floated 
yesterday,  is  1,600  tons.  It  has  been  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Garforlh,  of  Dunkinfield, 
Manchester,  and  the  others  by  Mr.  C.  Mare,  of 
Blackwall.  The  trains  will  pass  through  ihem 
over  the  slrails  at  100  feet  above  high  water. 
The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
continuously  engaged  on  this  great  work  since 
1847,  are  Captain  Moorsom,  the  resident  direc- 
tor; Mr.  Frank  Foster,  resident  engineer; 
Messrs.  E.  and  L.  Clark,  and  Wild,  assistant 
engineers;  Messrs.  Nowell,  Hemingay,  and 
Pearson,  contractors  for  Ihe  masonry;  Messrs. 
Mare,  of  Blackwall,  and  Messrs.  Garforlh,  of 
Dunkenfield,  contractors  for  the  iron  tubes  ; 
Mr.  J.  Greaves,  general  manager  of  the  ma- 
sonry  ;  Messrs.  J,  and  A.  Greaves,  contractors 
for  the  scnflolding  and  stnSH  :  Mr.  Campbell, 
engineer  of  the  tube  work,  and  Mcock.  J. 
Morris  and  H.  Hodgkinson,  managers  of  it,  all 
of  whom  were  present  yesterday. 

"  Such  were  ihe  dimensions  of  the  monslrous 
fabric,  the  arrangements  for  raising  which 
were  in  every  point  complete.  At  3  o'clock, 
ihe  spectators,  by  tens  of  thousands,  had  taken 
their  place  upon  the  piers,  the  tubes,  and  shores 
on  either  side,  and  the  straits  for  a  mile  in  length 
presented  avast  amphitheatre  of  human  beings. 
The  pilots  to  the  extent  of  200  or  300  took  their 
stand  on  ihe  pontoons  to  ply  the  gigantic  tackle; 
as  many  more  stood  ready  for  aclion  at  the 
capstans  ;  the  cables  six  inches  in  Ihickness, 
and  of  a  league  long  were  attached  to  ihe 
steamers  that  were  lo  have  the  towing  of  ihe 
tremendous  freight.  Multitudes  of  yachls, 
small  boats,  and  olher  crafts,  filled  and  gaily 
decorated,  passed  up  and  down  the  stream,  and 
all  eyes  were  fixed  with  mingled  confidence 
and  fear  on  ihe  gigantic  fabric,  upon  which 
stood  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Captain  Claxton. 
Soon  after  the  utmost  excitement  ensued,  on 
the  first  signal,  that  of  the  sudden  springing  up 
on  the  Anglesea  side  of  the  first  signal  flag,  and 
a  shrill  strain  from  the  trumpet  of  Cap.  Clax- 
ton on  ihe  top  of  the  tube,  to  the  pilots,  to  take 
the  tide  and  pipe  all  hands  for  the  exploit. 
This  was  responded  lo  by  a  loud  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm from  ihe  seamen,  whose  efforts,  united 
lo  those  of  the  steam  tugs,  told  upon  ihe  screws 
and  tackles  and  upon  the  hitherto  motionless 
monsler,  which  then  glided  very  slowly  and 
amid  intervals  of  unceasing  cheers  and  salu- 
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tations  without  injury  or  jar,  and  with  a  ma- 
jesty that  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
mountain  moving  on  the  waters  to  the  site  of 
its  final  resling-place." 

For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

» 25th. — One  of  the  chiefs  came  to  our 
dwelling  this  afternoon,  and  told  us  he  had 
been  appointed  to  inform  us  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  that  had  been  held  yesterday  : 
he  wished  us  to  feel  our  minds  easy  in  respect 
to  his  having  come  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 

toll  ii*  thereof-  the  cause  of  which,  was  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty.  He  then  said, 
that  yesterday  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
opposed  to  improvements,  arose  in  council,  and 
told  them  he  was  about  to  address  them  on  a 
Guhject,  upon  which  his  party  of  people,  had 
their  minds  made  up  for  some  days  past,  and 
thev  had  now  called  a  council  to  inform  the 
other  party  thereof.  He  said,  the  situation  of 
the  Indians  was  a  difficult  one  at  present,  and 
he  saw  that  both  parlies  were  very  firmly  fixed 
in  iheir  opinions,  and  there  was  no  probability 
of  either  giving  up  to  the  other;  and  his  party 
had  concluded  to  make  a  reasonable  propo- 
siiion  to  them.  They  had  spoken  different 
times,  but  would  once  more  tell  them,  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  removed  from  off  their 
land;  for  the  Quakers  would  certainly  come 
upon  their  lands  for  a  remuneration  of  the  ex- 
pense they  had  incurred,  in  instructing  the  In- 
dians ;  and  they  now  wished  the  schoolmaster 
should  certainly  remove  to  his  own  premises. 
If  any  of  them  desired  their  children  should 
go  to  school,  they  should  pay  for  it,  and  their 
binds  wniii-J  then  be  in  no  danger.  They  also 
wished  their  lands  should  now  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  those  who  desired  to  have 
schools,  and  pay  attention  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  should  go  on  one  part,  and  ihosp 
who  were  satisfied  with  Indian  customs  should 
remain  on  the  other;  and  then  it  would  be 
seen  who  prospered  most,  and  would  keep 
their  land  most  secure;  and  if  either  party 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  lands, 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
the  other  party  to  endeavour  to  assist  those 
people  who  were  left  destitute.  We  think  the 
Quakers  will  certainly  come  upon  our  lands, 
and  you  think  otherwise;  we  therefore  wish 
the  Reservation  to  be  divided,  and  each  party 
go  to  themselves;  and  those  of  your  party 
who  have  improvements  upon  the  land  that 
may  fall  to  our  lot,  must  leave  [hem  without 
remuneration  from  us,  and  lake  the  improve- 
ments that  some  of  our  people  may  leave,  on 
the  part  that  may  fall  to  you  in  exchange 
therefor.  At  the  approaching  council,  if  the 
agent  should  bring  any  communication  from 
the  seat  of  government,  signed  by  Congress, 
requesiing  our  ntlrnlion  to  instruction,  that 
they  say  will  he  freely  given  tons,  we  will  pay 
no  attention  thereto;  lor  we  believe  they  are 
certainly  anxious  to  wrest  our  lands  from  us. 
This  is  what  we  have  to  say  lo  you,  and  we 
wish  you  to  consider  thereof  seriously  and 
properly.  The  chief  then  said,  he  wanted  to 
kn<>w  whether  we  would  feel  our  minds  satis- 
fied to  udjourn  tho  school  for  a  season  ;  and 


whether  Friends  at  Philadelphia  would  be 
satisfied  therewith,  seeing  that  some  of  their 
people  opposed  thereto  had  gone  to  such  great 
lengths.  We  told  him,  there  would  he  no  ob- 
jection whatever  in  our  minds  to  discontinue 
the  school,  if  they  should  consider  it  advisable; 
and  no  doubt  Friends  at  Philadelphia  would  be 
satisfied  therewith:  but  for  its  discontinuance, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  to  inform  the  schoolmaster,  who 
could  then  immediately  withdraw.  He  said 
there  was  to  be  a  council  to-morrow,  of  the 
part  of  the  nation  favourable  to  improvements, 
and  they  wished  to  know  our  sentiments  pre- 
viously, that  they  might  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  He  inquired,  whether  the  teacher 
would  go  to  I  he  upper  part  of  the  Reservation, 
to  teach  their  children,  provided  the  land 
should  be  divided;  to  which  we  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  then  asked  whether  we 
would  keep  a  school  on  our  own  land  for  them, 
if  their  people  still  opposed  its  being  kept  on 
the  Reservation.  To  which  I  replied,  our 
Friends  at  Philadelphia  must  be  consulted 
i hereon.  He  then  wished  to  know  whether 
the  teacher  would  go  to  Cattaraugus,  if  all  fa- 
vourable to  improvements  should  remove  thi- 
ther. We  told  him,  Friends  were  desirous  of 
rendering  them  assistance,  and  would  no  doubt 
attend  lo  them.  To  the  several  replies  made 
lo  him,  he  expressed  his  thanks,  and  after 
some  further  conversation  took  leave  of  us.  A 
council  was  held  at  the  school-house  the  next 
day,  by  those  favourable  to  improvements,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
propositions  made  to  them  by  the  olher  party. 
They  had  a  trying  time;  different  sentiments 
were  expressed  ;  but  they  behaved  themselves 
with  prudence.  Owing  to  the  distance  some 
of  the  chiefs  lived  from  the  school-house,  they 
separated  before  coming  to  any  final  conclu- 
sion, but  said,  as  soon  as  they  knew  how  the 
council  should  terminate,  that  was  to  be  held 
next  day,  they  would  send  some  one  to  inform 
me  thereof.  Just  before  their  separation,  1 
heard  one  of  their  chiefs  recommend  all  of 
them,  in  I  heir  present  trying  situation,  to  turn 
their  minds  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  desire  His 
help  to  strengthen  and  deliver  them  from  the 
evil  and  difficulty  with  which  they  are  now 
assailed. 

"  28th. — About  noon,  three  of  these  chiefs 
came  to  the  school-house,  two  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  to  inform  me  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  council  that  had  been  held  yesterday. 
The  one  favourable  lo  the  school  introduced 
the  subject  by  saying,  they  were  glad  I  was 
yet  in  health,  as  well  as  the  scholars  I  had 
charge  of;  and  that  he  had  now  come  to  inform 
mo,  they  had  yesterday  concluded  the  school 
should  be  adjourned  in  four  days,  until  their 
council  should  be  held  at  Buffalo  in  the  Spring; 
when  it  would  be  seen  how  it  was  afterwards 
to  be.  He  hoped  I  might  not  feel  uneasy  on 
account  thereof,  as  they  had  desired  its  conti- 
nuance; but  the  opposite  party  were  so  anxious 
for  its  adjournment,  they  had  acceded  thereto. 
Blackenake,  for  the  opposition,  then  told  me  it 
was  now  concluded,  the  school  should  be  ad- 
journed in  four  days;  that  myself  and  scholars 
were  lo  be  at  liberty  in  that  lime;  and  he 
hoped  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  pleased  to  pre- 


serve me,  until  the  holding  of  their  council  at 
Buffalo,  when  it  would  be  decided  whether  a 
school  was  to  go  on  amongst  them.  In  reply 
thereto,  the  teacher  said,  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  chiefs  of  both  parties  conversing  friendly 
together,  and  that  in  four  days  the  school 
should  be  adjourned,  and  he  would  attend  to 
business  at  Tunesassah.  The  scholars  were 
then  informed  by  Blacksnake,  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  yesterday's  council,  and  requested,  as 
they  grew  up,  not  to  become  drunkards,  but 
follow  the  advice  of  their  brolher  Quakers,, 
who  did  not  drink  whiskey.  They  then  took 
their  leave  ;  the  teacher  attended  to  his  charge, 
being  about  twenty  in  number;  and  near  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  two  chiefs  favourable 
to  the  school,  again  called  in,  and  said,  they 
had  concluded  to  come  to  Tunesassah  in  a  few 
days,  and  send  information  to  the  old  Friends 
at  Philadelphia,  of  their  situation  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  relativelotheschool.  Theteacher 
informed  them  he  approved  of  it.  At  the  spe- 
cified time,  the  school  was  adjourned,  and  the 
teacher  took  up  his  residence  at  Tunesassah, 
and  was  engaged  in  rendering  assistance  to 
the  natives  in  various  ways,  for  a  number  of 
months,  before  the  Indians  could  succeed  in 
getting  a  school  into  operation,  on  account  of 
the  long  continued  opposition  in  the  minds  of  a 
part  of  their  people." 

(The  memorandums  from  which  we  extract 
continues  :) 

"  Third  month,  4th. — This  morning  after 
meeting,  several  chiefs  came  lo  our  dwelling 
and  pretty  soon  expressed  their  desire  that  we 
should  write  and  inform  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  natives  wished  they  should  feel 
their  minds  easy,  relative  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  school  for  the  present.  They  were  very 
anxious  it  should  go  on,  and  their  children  be 
instructed,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition,  they 
had  concluded  to  adjourn  it  for  the  present-. 
We  had  an  open  interview. 

"  6th. — Part  of  yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  engaged  in  fixing  up  the  house  which 
will  likely  be  my  residence,  if  1  should  Le 
spared  some  months  longer  in  this  state  of  mu- 
lability,  and  have  fell  satisfaction  in  my  em- 
ployment. 

"  10th. — I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing to-morrow  among  some  of  the  Indians,  lo 
hear  some  of  the  natives  sing  psalms.  I  have 
for  some  time  believed  their  minds  were  gelt in<r 
out  alter  the  practices  of  the  Missionaries." 

"  We  received  this  afternoon  a  parchment 
from  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  the 
natives  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Chiefs  and  others  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  residing  on  the  Allegheny. 

"  '  Brothers — We  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  you  are  uneasy  in  your  minds,  for  fear 
that  your  brothers,  the  Quakers,  will  bring  a 
charge  against  you,  for  the  assistance  they 
have  afforded  you,  in  your  endeavours  to  im- 
prove in  the  manner  of  your  living,  and  the 
management  of  your  farms,  &c. 

"  Brothers — We  hereby  tell  you  plainly,  as 
we  have  often  told  you  before,  that  your  bro- 
thers the  Quakers  do  not  want  any  of  your 
land,  any  of  your  skins,  nor  any  of  your  money, 
for  anything  they  have  done  for  you  ;  and  that 
they  never  will  bring  any  charge  against  you 
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for  any  of  these  things  ;  and  we  send  you  this 
writing  to  keep  for  ever,  to  make  your  minds 
easy  in  this  respect." 

Dated,  Philadelphia,  19th  of  First  mo.,  1821, 
and  signed  by  twenty-six  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Anecdotes  of  Natural  History. 

From  a  recent  English  work  by  Edward 
Jesse,  entitled  "Favourite  Haunts  and  Rural 
Studies,"  the  following  interesting  anecdotes 
are  extracted.  The  first  he  gives  in  the  words 
of  a  female  correspondent. 

"  Some  time  ago,  a  pair  of  martins  built 
their  nest  under  the  slated  roof  of  our  cottage, 
just  over  my  bed-room  window.  The  summer 
proved  exceedingly  hot  and  dry — the  clay  that 
formed  the  outward  coat  of  the  nest,  cracked, 
and  one  morning  the  whole  fell  down.  It  was 
found  on  a  flower-border  under  the  window, 
with  four  unfledged  youngones.  These,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  nest,  were  carefully  placed  in 
a  basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  them.  The 
two  old  birds  flew  about  in  evident  distress  all 
day.  In  the  evening,  the  basket  was  tied  on  the 
sill  of  the  bed-room  window  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  continue  to  feed  their 
young;  nor  was  that  hope  disappointed.  The 
parent  birds  most  diligently  fed  their  offspring 
for  several  days,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  an- 
noyed by  being  watched.  They  would  enter 
the  window,  and  walk  about  the  dressing-table, 
although  we  might  be  seated  leaning  our 
elbows  on  it  observing  the  proceedings. 
One  of  the  young  birds  was  weaker  than  the 
other  three,  and  consequently  was  not  so  well 
fed,  or  so  forward  in  growth  and  plumage.  It 
was  also  kept  under  by  its  clamorous  compa- 
nions. When  the  old  birds  came  with  their 
mouths  full  of  meat,  it  could  hardly  find  room 
to  extend  its  bill  for  a  share,  and  therefore 
usually  came  off  with  short  commons.  The 
happy  day  at  length  arrived  when  this  poor 
bird  was  to  be  released  from  a  portion  of  its 
misery.  Its  three  robust  brethren  took  wing 
and  left  it  in  full  possession  of  the  nest.  It 
stretched  its  cramped  limbs,  and  no  doubt  re- 
joiced in  its  comparative  freedom,  but  with 
birds,  as  with  the  human  race,  'every  rose  has 
its  thorn,'  every  pleasure  its  attendant  pain.  It 
had  now  plenty  of  room  and  food,  but  the  poor 
little  half-naked  bird  became  cold  in  its  en- 
larged space.  It  was  evident  that  it  would 
rather  have  been  trampled  upon,  than  left  to 
shiver  all  alone. 

"  On  the  morning  after  the  flight  of  its  com- 
panions, I  was  awoke,  very  early,  by  an  un- 
usual fluttering  of  wings.  I  looked  out  from 
my  window  curtains,  and  saw  the  two  old  mar- 
tins perched  vis-a-vis  on  the  edge  of  the  bas- 
ket. They  twittered  to  each  other,  and  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  they  were  conversing  for 
some  time.  It  must  have  been  an  important 
consultation.  When  it  appeared  to  be  over 
they  flew  away.  'Alas!  you  poor  little  cripple,' 
thought  I,  'what  will  become  of  you  now? 
Your  parents  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
attend  to  you  alone;  a  sharp  east  wind  has  set 
in;  you  have  no  warm  covering  to  your  nest, 
as  it  had  before  its  fall  from  the  roof — then  one 


little  hole  was  the  only  aperture,  and  which 
ever  way  the  wind  came,  it  was  the  same  to 
you — perhaps  your  parents  are  going  to  desert 
you — but  I  did  not  know  the  '  bird-mind.''  (It 
is  the  expression  of  that  good  and  amiable  man, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner.)  The  old  birds  are  gone, 
but  they  soon  return.  They  feed  their  little 
helpless  young  one — they  give  him,  as  we  sup- 
posed more  than  enough — but  they  were  going 
to  be  busy,  and  would  not  have  leisure  to  give 
him  another  meal  for  a  long  time.  Away  they 
flew,  but  soon  returned  with  their  bills  full  of 
clay,  which  they  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the 
basket — then  away  again,  then  returned  loaded 
as  before,  and  thus  backward  and  forward,  all 
day  till  they  had  worked  up  a  wall  more  than 
three  inches  high  on  that  edge  of  the  basket 
exposed  to  the  east,  from  which  the  cold  wind 
at  that  lime  had  set  in.  The  young  bird  was 
thus  protected,  and  was  also  carefully  tended 
by  its  parents,  till  the  time  came  when  it  was 
able  to  procure  its  own  living. 

"  We  long  kept  the  basket,  with  its  artificial 
wall,  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  crumbled 
into  dust." 

In  illustrating  the  subject  of  instinct,  he  re- 
lates an  incident  which  he  had  recently  receiv- 
ed from  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  British 
army. 

"  He  had  two  dogs  of  the  terrier  breed — the 
one  rough-coated,  and  of  rather  large  size,  of 
great  intelligence  and  great  attachment,  named 
Pincher.  The  other  was  a  very  small  smooth- 
coated  snarling  little  animal,  but  an  excellent 
house-guard,  named  Jacko.  These  animals 
lived  together  on  very  friendly  terms,  domiciled 
generally  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
they  were  great  favourites. 

"  One  evening,  the  servants  were  summoned 
to  prayers,  leaving  the  room  with  their  supper 
on  the  table,  the  cook  only  remaining  in  the 
kitchen  adjoining  the  supper-room.  In  a  short 
time  Pincher  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  pulled 
the  cook's  gown,  who  supposing  he  was  beg- 
ging for  food,  chid  the  animal  and  drove  him 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and 
again  pulled  at  the  cook's  garments,  when  he 
was  again  reproved.  A  third  time  he  came, 
and  pulled  at  her  gown  with  more  vehemence, 
when  wondering  at  the  cause,  she  followed  him 
to  the  supper-room,  where  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  little  Jacko  helping  himself  to  the 
supper." 

The  anecdote  which  follows,  concerns  the 
common  ass,  an  animal  that  in  England  fre- 
quently receives  hard  usage,  and  sometimes 
manifests  strong  determination  to  do  as  it 
pleases.  The  circumstances  here  related 
would  seem  to  show,  that  in  such  cases,  kind- 
ness would  be  more  successful  than  cruelty. 

One  of  his  friends  "  was  walking  down  a 
lane  near  a  town  in  Norfolk,  when  he  found 
himself  in  company  with  the  following  person- 
ages— an  ass,  with  a  lubberly  youth  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old  upon  his  back,  beat- 
ing the  animal  most  unmercifully  with  a  thick 
stick  on  the  head  and  neck — an  old  man 
armed  with  a  hedge-stake  striking  at  the  hocks 
and  hind  quarters,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  also  with  a  stick,  cutting  here  and 


there  as  opportunity  offered.  The  animal  was 
certainly  as  awkward  as  an  animal  could  well 
be,  kicking,  turning  round,  and  throwing  his 
feet  upon  the  raised  footpath,  at  the  same  time 
resolutely  refusing  to  stir  one  step  in  advance. 

"  'Isn't  this  a  nice  brute  we've  got  here, 
Sir,'  said  the  old  man  to  my  informant,  '  we 
have  been  trying  this  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  get  him  on  and  we  can't.'  The  gentleman 
told  him  he  would  try  what  he  could  do,  and 
having  disarmed  the  three  of  their  sticks,  and 
laid  them  on  the  path,  commenced  a  milder 
course  of  treatment,  by  patting  the  animal  on 
the  neck,  rubbing  his  nose,  and  speaking 
kindly  to  him.  He  evidently  understood  this 
tone  of  kindness,  for  hardly  two  minutes  had 
elapsed,  before,  on  the  word  of  command,  and 
a  farewell  pal  on  the  neck,  he  cantered  off  a9 
gaily  as  possible  with  the  lout  on  his  back,  and 
in  the  proper  direction. 

"  Now  here  was  a  case  of  eccentric  temper 
in  an  animal.  One  might  almost  fancy  that 
it  reasoned  in  the  following  manner — 'As  this 
fellow  treats  me  in  a  becoming  manner,  and 
conducts  himself  like  a  gentleman,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  go  on  ;  but  if  ever  those  three  black- 
guards with  the  sticks  should  have  made  me 
stir  one  inch  further,  I'd  be  shot!'  Sterne 
pleaded  well  in  behalf  of  this  useful,  gentle, 
submissive,  and  might-be-made  tractable  ani- 
mal,  but  alas!  many  years  have  rolled  by, 
and  the  poor  donkey  still  feasts  on  thistles,  and 
not  on  maccaroons  !" 


An  Honourable  Man. — We  take  the  follow- 
ing  sketch  of  an  honourable  man  from  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

Although  a  man  cannot  be  an  honourable 
man  without  being  an  honest  man,  yet  he  may 
be  strictly  honest  without  being  honourable. 
Honesty  refers  to  pecuniary  affair, —  honour 
refers  to  the  principles  and  feelings.  He  may 
pay  his  debts  punctually,  he  may  defraud  no 
man,  and  yet  he  may  act  dishonourably.  He 
acts  dishonourably  when  he  gives  his  corres- 
pondents a  worse  opinion  of  his  rivals  in  trade 
than  he  knows  they  deserve.  He  acts  dis- 
honourably when  he  sells  his  commodities  at  • 
less  than  their  real  value,  in  order  to  get  away 
his  neighbour's  customers.  He  acts  dishonour- 
ably when  he  purchases  at  higher  than  the 
market  price,  in  order  that  he  may  raise  the 
market  upon  another  buyer.  He  acts  dis- 
honourably when  he  draws  accommodation 
bills,  and  passes  them  to  his  banker  for  dis- 
count as  if  they  arose  out  of  real  transactions. 
He  acts  dishonourably  in  every  case  wherein 
his  external  conduct  is  at  variance  with  his 
real  opinions.  He  acts  dishonourably,  if,  when 
carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade,  he  does  not 
allow  his  servants  and  assistants,  through 
whose  exertion  he  obtains  his  success,  to  share 
his  prosperity.  In  all  these  cases  there  may  be 
no  intentional  fraud.  It  may  not  be  dishonest, 
but  it  may  be  dishonourable  conduct. 

Wool-growing  in  Western  Pennsylvania.— 
The  amount  of  wool  annually  grown  in  Wash- 
ington county,  exceeds  one  million  of  pounds- 
In  1847,  according  to  the  Reporter,  the  clip 
averaged  about  40  cents  per  pound,  and 
brought  aboutybur  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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During  the  Inst  year,  the  average  price  was 
not  so  great,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  so  great 
this  year.  The  most  of  the  wool  grown  in  the 
stale  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  some  of  it, 
probably  the  finest  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  farmers  of  Washington,  especially,  have 
taken  great  pains  and  spared  no  expense  in 
improving  their  stock.  The  average  price  of 
the  clip  this  year  may  not  go  above  30  cents 
per  pound.  But  many  farmers  who  have 
choice  flocks  are  holding  on  to  their  clips  and 
asking  from  50  to  60  cents  per  lb. 

Besides  the  wool  grown  in  that  vicinity, 
Washington  is  the  depot  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
wool  grown  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  this 
State,  in  Western  Virginia  and  the  bordering 
counties  of  Ohio,  which  is  brought  there  for 
sale.  One  firm  acting  as  the  agents  for  an 
Eastern  manufacturing  establishment  in  1347, 
purchased  over  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wool.  Other  wool-buyers  purchased  largely 
the  same  year. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  First  month,  1781 , 
a  number  of  Friends  were  collected  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  Hopkins.  The  immediate 
cause  of  their  being  so  gathered,  was  to  be 
with  David  Brooks,  a  -minister  of  the  Gospel 
from  North  Carolina,  who,  with  his  companion, 
Selh  Coffin,  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  bound 
to  visit  Friends  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Slates.  John  Formnn,  an  aged  minister  be- 
longing to  Gwynedd  Meeting  was  present. 
Henry  Drinker,  a  valuable  elder  of  the  Nor- 
thern District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Thomas 
Scaitergood,  who  was  travelling  in  sad  and 
solitary  places  spiritually,  having  but  recently 
had  his  beloved  wife  removed  from  him  by 
death,  and  who  was  now  enduring  those  bap- 
tisms, which  prepared  him  to  come  forward  in 
the  Lord's  time  as  an  acceptable  preacher  of 
the  (iospel  of  light  and  salvaiion.  The  mind 
of  Thomas  Scaitergood  was  at  this  time  exer- 
cised in  a  belief,  that  it  would  he  ri^ht  for  him 
to  offer  to  accompany  David  Brooks  and  com- 
panion to  some  of  the  meetings  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  perhaps  to  Hardwich  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  New  Jersey.  lie  did  not  le.el  prepared 
to  oftcr  his  service,  having  no  horse  of  his  own, 
except  such  as  were  employed  in  his  lan  yard. 
Whilst  he  was  mentally  pondering  these  things, 
John  F  orman,  who  had  a  minuie  from  his 
Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the  meetings  in  New- 
Jersey,  and  whose  prospect  seemed  comfort- 
ably to  harmonize  with  that  of  David  Brooks, 
Raid,  11  If  any  one  w  ould  see  the  Friends  to  his 
house,  he  would  lake  charge  of  ihem."  This 
■eemed  to  open  the  way  for  Thomas  Scalier- 
good,  who  said,  he  was  willing  to  go  with  ihem 
but  had  not  the  necessary  means  of  convcv- 
anec.  On  this,  his  sympathizing  and  beloved 
friend,  Henry  Drinker  promptly  tendered  his. 
horse.  One  of  ihe  Friends  present,  who 
had  dipped  somewhat  into  Thomns  s  secret 
exercises,  addressing  Henry  Drinker  said, 
"  Suppose  Thomas  should  be  so  bound  to  Da- 
vid, as  to  go  through  wilh  him?"    To  this 


Henry  made  answer,  "  He  is  welcome  to  the 
horse  so  long  as  he  is  free  to  keep  him." 
Thus  Thomas  Scattergood  was  started  on  a 
journey  from  which  he  did  not  return  for 
several  months. 

In  a  letter  addressed  in  after  life  to  Henry 
Drinker,  after  narrating  the  manner  of  his  en- 
tering on  this  service,  and  giving  his  friend's 
kind  language  relative  to  his  horse,  he  adds, 
"  Was  it,  my  beloved,  anything  short  of  the 
Divine  finger,  unknown  to  us  both,  at  that  sea- 
son, which  was  secretly  at  work  to  open  the 
way  ?  Ah  !  it  was  the  Lord's  doing,  I  believe, 
to  send  me  with  that  experienced  brother,  and 
marvellous  was  His  supporting  hand  through 
that  journey, — I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  me,  for  He  brought  my  wading  soul  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and,  to  the  praise  of  His 
holy  name  be  it  uttered,  opened  the  way  for 
me,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  elders  and 
brethren  at  home  but  also  abroad." 

What  the  state  of  his  mind  was  before  start- 
ing on  this  journey,  he  has  left  us  an  account 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  same  Friend.  "  I 
have  been  long  in  a  wilderness  travel,  or 
rather,  partly  in  Egypt  and  partly  in  the  wil- 
derness, if  I  may  so  term  it;  and  a  persuasion 
for  years  past  has  possessed  my  mind,  that  a 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  woidd  be  commit- 
ted to  my  charge,  but  how,  when,  or  where, 
was  hidden  from  me.  Sometimes  I  expected 
the  time  was  nearly  come,  having  had  my 
mind  impressed  wilh  words  in  meeting,  but  not 
with  sufficient  clearness;  and  at  oi her  times, 
through  unfaithfulness,  and  not  being  enough 
willing  to  abide  the  fire,  I  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  it.  In  some  of  these  seasons,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  borne  a  separation  from 
having  anything  to  do  in  Society  affairs,  being 
so  sensible  of  my  wretched  and  unworthy  con- 
dition. When  I  had  thought  of  accompanying 
these  Friends  a  liltle  on  their  journey,  my 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  baptized  con- 
dition I  was  in,  when  wilh  Samuel  Emlen  in 
Virginia,  which  was  a  lime  of  great  dislress, 
and  I  was  fearful  of  being  burdensome  if  1 
went  wilh  them." 

Thomas  Scaitergood  accompanied  David 
Brooks  to  Gwynedd,  and  was  at  their  Monthly 
Meeli'ng,  held  Firsl  month,  30th.  In  the  first 
meeting  he  had  some  openings  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  some  present,  but  did  not  deliver 
ihem;  in  ihe  second  meeting,  he  laboured  wilh 
some  zeal,  perhaps  in  relation  to  ihe  queries 
answered  at  that  time.  When  ibis  meeting 
was  over,  he  fell  like  eoniinuing  with  the 
Friends  as  far  as  Hardwich,  and  so  proceeded. 
That  evening  David  Brooks  was  led  to  open 
his  own  experience  to  Thomas;  and  the  next 
dny  as  they  passed  on  towards  Plumstead 
Meeting,  John  Formnn  rode  alongside  of  him, 
and  sought  lo  encourage  him  to  faithfulness. 
He  exhorted  him  that  whatever  his  hands 
found  lo  do,  to  do  it  wilh  his  might,  and  not 
fear  the  presence  of  any  who  were  there.  All 
these  things  tended  to  strengthen  this  poor, 
sad,  exercised  traveller,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  that  these  valuable  Friends  felt  secret 
sympathy  and  unity  wilh  him. 

Of  Plumsiead,  he  writes,  "  My  mind  was 
exercised  a^ain  in  this  meeting,  wilh  a  few 
words  to  deliver.     I  was  burdened  with  a 


profession  that  wanted  the  possession  of  god- 
liness,  and  the  different  slates  of  the  publican 
and  pharisee  opening  in  my  view  to  deliver, 
I  sat  some  time,  learing  I  was  under  a 
delusion.  I  endeavoured  to  settle  down 
into  stillness,  and  as  I  was  favoured  to  get 
there,  I  apprehended  I  heard  this  language, 
'Be  faithful:  there  shall  be  peace  in  it.'  So 
I  gave  up,  and  stammered  out  what  had  im- 
pressed my  mind  ;  but  when  1  got  down  on 
my  seat,  confusion  surrounded  me;  but  by 
settling  down  to  my  gift,  the  peace  that  was 
promised  I  experienced  ;  and  being  afterwards 
told  by  my  companions  that  it  was  well,  I  rest- 
ed easy.  Thus  I  first  opened  my  mouth  at  a 
place,  where  some  years  ago,  1  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  a  reproach;  it  being  at 
the  marriage  of  a  near  friend." 

After  attending  Kingwood  meeting,  a  con- 
cern came  on  Thomas  Scnttemood  to  acrom- 
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pany  David  Brooks  and  companion  lo  Nan- 
tucket. The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  he 
had  a  number  of  valuable  Friends  called  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Isaac  Pickering,  to  lay 
the  subject  before  them.  They  entered  into 
exercise  with  him,  and  manifested  a  near  sym- 
pathy, but  the  matter  was  left  unsettled,  Tho- 
mas still  encouraging  a  hope  that,  he  might, 
after  attending  Hardwich  Monthly  Meeting,  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home.  Whilst  rid- 
ing on  towards  Hardwich,  the  concern  slill 
continued  with  him,  accompanied  by  a  great 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Slopping  on  their  way 
at  Aaron  Watson's,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called 
Mascaneconk,  Thomas  observed  a  great  spring 
of  water  gushing  forth  close  by  the  door. 
This  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  could  but 
compare  it  to  the  spring  which  he  now  found 
opened  in  his  mind.  He  entered  the  house  and 
having  told  David  Brooks  that  he  thought  of 
going  on  to  Nantucket  with  him,  and  receiving 
from  him  an  encouraging  reply,  he  experi- 
enced great  awfulness  of  feeling.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  and  supplication  covered  him,  which 
he  kept  under  until  they  sat  down  lo  eat. 
Then,  he  says,  "  I  ventured  to  prostrate  my- 
self before  Him  who  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  open  a  spring  of  consolation  in  a 
desert  land;  and  dear  David  told  me  after- 
wards, it  had  a  tendency  lo  open  the  same 
spring  in  him,  as  he  began  after  I  concluded  ; 
and  we  had  a  solemn  time  together  in  this  \v il- 
derness  place,  w  here  we  were  altogether  stran- 
gers except  our  guide." 

The  labours  of  Thomas  Scatlergood  in  the 
visit  in  New  England,  boih  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  were  great,  yet  his  being  without  a 
minute  of  unity  from  his  Friends  at  home,  tried 
some  of  the  lovers  of  good  order  where  he 
came.  Amongst  those  so  tried  was  Moses 
Brown,  He  had  great  unity  wilh  the  labours 
of  ihe  young  minister,  as  he  manifests  in  the 
following  account  of  him,  written  to  Henry 
Drinker,  under  dale  of  Fourth  month  20th. 
"Thou  mayst  safely  and  freely  inform  Friends, 
if  necessary,  that  Thomas's  public  appear- 
ances and  conduct  have  been  approved  of  by 
Friends  in  these  parts,  very  generally;  and 
that  he  has  a  few  lines  fiom  all  the  monthly 
meetings  he  has  attended,  signifying  their  satis- 
faction with  his  company.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  in  their 
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certificates  1  heir  approbation  of  his  ministry, 
which  I  cannot  approve  in  any  disiant  meeting 
before  he  is  reeommenaVdorapprovedathome." 
"Thou  and  other  sympathizing  Friends  will 
doubtless  be  thoughtful  of  many  snares  at- 
tendant on  a  situation  like  his.  Some  of 
them,  I  in  my  measure  have  considered, 
yet  I  may,  and  do  freely  say,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  we  have  been  much 
together  at  home  here,  [Providence]  and 
abroad,  he  has  been  favoured  to  surmount 
them  well."  "He  has  not  been  led  to  please 
itching  ears,  but  his  testimony  has  been  gene- 
rally close  and  plain  to  alarm  the  thoughtless, 
and  arouse  professors  on  their  lees, — though 
not.  without  cordial  seasons.  When  closely 
led,  especially  in  meetings  of  business,  the 
want  of  a  few  lines  [from  his  Friends  at  home] 
has  been  trying,"  "  believing  they  would 
strengthen  his  service,  and  shut  a  door  against 
too  forward  spirits  getting  into  the  ministry 
amongst  us." 

After  visiting  many  of  the  meetings  in  New 
England,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  about  Oblong,  Thomas 
Scattergood  returned  to  Philadelphia.  There 
leaving  him  for  a  time,  we  will  now  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses  Brown. 

(To  beconiinued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Cumberland  Coal  Region. 

The  following  is  copied  from  No.  2  of  letters 
under  the  above  caption,  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  and  published 
in  that  respectable  periodical.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  coal  regions,  or  the 
distinctive  claims  to  preference  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  under  the  respective  designa- 
tions of  Anthracite,  Bituminous,  and  Semi- 
bituminous,  I  think  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  will  be  interested  in  this  lively  sketch 
of  a  district,  probably  but  little  known  to  many 
of  them,  together  with  the  additional  develop- 
ment which  it  furnishes  of  the  immense  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  coal  in  this  country. 

S.  R. 

"  Frostburg,  August  22,  1849. 
"  In  a  former  letter  I  spoke  of  visiting  the 
coal  mines  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  just 
returned  from  one  of  the  most  instructive  ex- 
plorations in  which  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  participate.  This  is  an  intensely  inte- 
resting region,  fruitful  in  suggestions,  not  less 
to  the  manufacturer  and  man  of  business,  than 
to  the  geologist.  The  town  at  which  I  am 
writing,  is  situated  on  the  national  turnpike 
road,  eleven  mile-!  west  of  Cumberland,  and  on 
a  ridge  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.  The  pros- 
pect from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel,  is  highly 
picturesque,  commanding  a  view  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  eleven 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  Cumberland, 
requiring  a  grade  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  mile.  Its  name  was  not,, 
as  many  suppose,  derived  from  its  bleak  atmo- 
sphere in  winter,  but  from  a  Mr.  Frost,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  and  land  proprietors.  It  is 
a  place  of  favourite  resort  by  the  scorched  de- 


nizens of  the  Atlantic  cities  below  ;  and  on  re- 
ferring to  the  different  hotel  registers,  I  discov- 
ered  that  it  had  been  visited  during  the  past 
summer  months,  by  families  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
"and  innumerable  other  places,  at  all  points  of 
the  compass.  The  occasion  is  here  rare  in- 
deed (I  am  "informed)  when  a  night  can  be 
passed  comfortably  without  the  aid  of  a  blanket. 
We  have  fires  now,  morning  and  evening;  and 
the  crowded  stale  of  the  hotels,  by  highly  re- 
spectable gentlemen  and  their  families,  from 
the  east  and  west,  proves  that  a  temperature 
requiring  them  even  in  summer,  is  preferred  to 
the  burning  heat  of  the  great  cities.  Aside 
from  the  pleasurable  emotions,  which  such  a 
change  never  fails  to  produce,  a  cogent  reason 
for  the  preference,  may  be  found  in  the 
healthy  and  invigorated  appearance  of  all  so- 
journers. 

"  Nor  is  the  place  without  its  historical  asso- 
ciations. It  is  through  these  mountains,  that 
the  celebrated  .military  road  of  the  English  was 
made  in  colonial  limes;  the  traces  of  which 
are  still  quite  evident.  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
the  youthful  Washington  halted  with  the  Bri- 
tish army,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  just  before  the  lamentable  defeat  of  Gen. 
Braddock.  But  the  subject  of  greatest  interest 
at  present,  is  the  so-called  '  Cumberland  or 
Frostburg  coal  basin.'  The  north-eastern 
outcrop  or  termination  of  this  coal  field,  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Bedford.  Its  eastern  termination  is 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Cumberland.  Pass- 
ing entirely  through  Maryland,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  it  crosses  the  Potomac,  and 
extends  into  Virginia.  Its  length  is'  about 
thirty  miles,  and  its  width  about  four.  The 
town  of  Frostburg  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  portion 
lying  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  styled  the 
Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coal  basin,  is  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
The  great  vein,  which  is  alone  worked  to  any 
extent,  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  thirteen 
feet  thick;  in  Maryland  at  or  near  Frostburg 
15  feet;  and  at  Westernport,  on  the  Potomac, 
seventeen  feet.  There  are  several  other  strata, 
which,  together,  have  been  variously  estimated 
as  capable  of  yielding  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  per  acre.  The  coal  is  all 
mined  horizontally,  find  in  no  instance  have 
miners  been  yet  compelled  to  resort  to  shafting, 
except  for  ventilation.  The  dip  is  just  sufficient 
for  water  drainage,  and  to  afford  convenient 
inclination  of  the  road  way,  enabling  one 
horse  to  bring  out  four^' miners' cars,'  contain- 
ing about  two  tons  each,  with  ease  and  entire 
safety. 

"This  coal  contains  about  seventy -four  parts 
of  fixed  carbon,  and  thirteen  parts  of  bitumen; 
whereas  the  Newcastle  coal  of  England  con- 
tains but  fifty -j 'our  parts  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
thirty  six-  parts  of  bitumen.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  and  the  better  to  enable  us  to  de- 
fine the  relative  peculiarities  of  the  Cumber- 
land or  semi-bituminous,  the  Newcastle  or 
highly  bituminous,  and  the  Anthracite  coals, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Lackawana  and 
other  anthracite  coals,  contain,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson, 


made  and  published  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
from  which  I  derive  the  foregoing  facts,  about 
eighty-eight  parts  of  fixed  carbon,  and  but 
about  four  parts  of  bitumen.  From  these  de- 
tails, it  will  be  perceived,  how  the  title  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal  is  derived.  '  It  may  be  added, 
that  to  the  same  peculiarities,  is  ascribable  the 
incomparable  value  of  the  Cumberland  coal, 
for  certain  purposes. 

"  With  a  view  of  imparting  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  region,  and  its  future  in- 
fluence on,  and  participation  in,  the  coal-trade 
of  this  country,  it  will  not  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate, in  this  connexion,  to  transcribe  portions 
of  the  published  opinions  of  several  scientific 
gentlemen,  whose  names  entitle  what  they  ut- 
ter, to  entire  confidence. 

"  Professor  Forrest  Shepherd,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, in  speaking  of  the  Cumberland  coal  field, 
remarks,  '  here  may  be  seen,  what  I  believe  is 
on  earth  without  a  parallel — what  one  would 
imagine  the  vast  treasures  of  coal  and  iron 
scattered  over  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the 
west,  profusely  heaped  up,  and  confined  by 
mountain  walls,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
few  miles.  Besides  the  extraordinary  coal 
seams,  and  the  altogether  inexhaustible  beds 
of  iron  ore,  two  prominent  features  of  this  coal 
formation  deserve  the  highest  consideration. 
One  is,  the  remarkable  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  various  strata,  which  include  the 
coal  seams  and  ore  beds.  Not  a  dyke,  fault, 
or  dislocation  is  discoverable  throughout  its 
whole  extent.'  The  Professor  states  that  his 
estimates  '  give  to  every  acre,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  coal,  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  excellence.' 

"  Professor  Charles  W.  Shephard,  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  remarks,  that 
'  the  greatest  advantage  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  coals  of  this  region,  undoubt- 
edly arises  from  their  being  level-free;  i.e. 
from  their  requiring  no  mechanical  power1-  to 
effect  their  drainage.  The  expenses  involved 
in  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  a  single 
mine,  in  England,  often  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  the  whole  of  which 
vast  expenditure,  will  be  rendered  completely 
superfluous  in  this  highly  favoured  district.' 
The  Professor  adds,  'but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Atlantic  towns  are  already  beginning  to 
direct  their  expectations  to  this  district,  for  the 
supply  of  a  better  fuel  than  they  now  possess, 
or  can  reasonably  hope  for  from  any  other 
quarter.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  wish- 
ing to  disparage  the  excellent  fuel  we  already 
have  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  For 
many  purposes  it  is  quite  unrivalled  ;  such  as 
for  burning  in  close  furnaces,  and  for  certain 
kinds  of  smith-work.  But  the  difficulty  of 
kindling;  the  uncontrollable  intensity  with 
which  its  combustion  goes  forward,  when  it  is 
once  lit;  the  strong  draught  it  require,  in 
chimnies;  and  ihe  consequent  liability  of  fre- 
quent returns  of  unwholesome  gas,  across  the 
fuel  into  I  he  apartment,  combine  to  render  it 
far  less  desirable,  for  open  grate,  than  a  dry 
"burning  bituminous  fuel,  like  that  afforded  by 
the  Allegheny  coal  field.' 

"  Mr.  Mushet,  of  Gloucestershire,  well 
known  as  the  most  eminent  and  experienced 
iron  master  in  Great  Britain,  says  of  this  coal, 
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in  his  report,  '  The  specimen  sent,  is  the  very 
best  bituminous  coal  1  have  ever  met  with.  1 
should  consider  it  well  adapted  to  iron  making. 
It  contains,  and  will  form,  as  much  weight  of 
coke,  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  as  the 
best  South  Wales  furnace  coals. 

"  Dr.  Ure,  of  England,  in  his  report,  says, 
'  Your  specimen,  which  comes  from  near  the 
surface,  resembles  closely,  in  external  appear- 
ance, coals  of  the  Monkland  and  Calder  dis- 
trict or  field,  near  Glasgow,  so  celebrated  lor 
making  cast  iron.  The  specific  gravity  of 
your  specimen  is  1.387,  being  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Welch  furnace  coal.' 

"  Professor  Daniel  describes  it  as  'a  very 
beautiful  coal,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  iron.  It  is  very  soft  and 
frangible,  but  makes  an  excellent  coke.  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  pyrites  or  sulphur 
in  it.' 

"  Major  Douglass  states  in  his  report,  'The 
coal  thus  independent  in  formation,  is  equally 
distinguished  in  quality,  from  most  other  coal 
yet  found  in  this  country.  Not  adhesive,  like 
most  other  bituminous  coals, — scarcely  soiling 
the  fingers  in  handling — burning  without  smoke, 
and,  of  course,  depositing  no  soot ;  and  finally, 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  fire,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  ashes,  it  resembles,  very 
nearly,  the  cleanest  and  best  of  the  anthracites. 
But  in  the  ease  with  which  it  ignites — the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  at  which  it  burns 
freely — the  proportion  of  bitumen  it  contains, 
indicated  by  the  clear,  bright,  voluminous 
flame;  and  lastly,  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  coke  obtained  from  it;  it  ranks  equally, 
at  least,  with  the  best  qualities  of  bituminous 
coal.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  combine  many  of 
the  good  qualities  of  both,  while  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  decidedly  superior  to  either. 

"  4  As  an  agent  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
it  is  ascertained  to  be  much  more  efficient  than 
either  the  anthracites  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
fat  bituminous  coal  on  the  other,  which  con- 
firms, in  this  respect,  its  analogy  with  the 
South  Welsh,  Slanelly,  and  Swansea  coals. 

"  '  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, of  Boston,  it  produces  32  per  cent, 
more  steam  than  the  Newcastle  coal;  and,  by 
a  more  recent  experiment,  in  the  anthracite  lo- 
comotive engines  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  it  is  shown  to  be  40  per  cent,  more 
effective,  as  a  steam  agent,  than  anthracite. 
"We  learn  then,  from  a  comparison  of  these 
results,  that  it  must  be  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  more  efficacious  than  dry  pine  wood.' 

"  Professor  Ducatel,  Stale  Geologist,  in  his 
report  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  says, 
'As  an  agent  for  the  generation  of  steam,  it 
baa  been  found  much  more  effective  than  the 
ordinary  English  coal  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, nnd,  of  course,  infinitely  more  than  an- 
thracite; the  u>e  of  which,  it  is  presumed, 
it  will  almost  eniirelv  supersede.  Lieut  IV".  F. 
Lynch,  of  the  United  Slates  Navy,  in  a  letter 
to  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  published  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  says:  '  That  one  ton  of  Cumberland 
coal,  is,  in  mechanical  effect,  equal  to  two  tons 
of  anthracite' 

"  Mr.  Brian,  the  proprietor  of  Antietam  Iron 
works,  snys :  'We  have  made  a  fair  experi- 
ment of  this  coal,  compared  with  the  Rich- 


mond, and  find  it  to  be  a  much  superior  ar- 
ticle. One  bushel  of  Cumberland  coal  is  worth 
two  of  Richmond,  or  any  other  we  have 
used.' 

"  The  Committee  on  the  subject,  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  state  in  their  report, 
that  '  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  after  subjecting  this  coal  to  critical 
tests,  has  declared  it  to  be  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish coal.' 

"  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  states,  that  '  the  average  quality 
of  these  coals,  will  have  an  advantage,  in  the 
generation  of  steam,  over  charcoal,  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  They  will  possess  an  equal 
advantage,  over  equal  weights  of  anthracite 
coal,  even  were  the  whole  of  its  carbon  to  be 
consumed,  which  is  never  the  case.' 

"  1  could  multiply  these  extracts,  almost  in- 
definitely, from  the  published  opinions  with 
which  1  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  "intelli- 
gent gentlemen  here.  I  might  add  the  autho- 
ritative names  of  Professors  Silliman,  Rogers, 
and  others,  but  prefer  confining  myself  to  the 
annexed  passage  from  the  great  work  on  coals, 
of  Professor  Taylor,  recently  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

"  The  Professor  remarks,  that  '  the  repre- 
sentations and  reports  of  interested  parties,  all 
strenuously  advocating  their  individual  or  local 
claims  on  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public,  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  a  re- 
quisite degree  of  caution.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  we  shall  doubtless  be  pardoned  this 
remark,  while  necessarily  reviewing  the  statis- 
tical merits  and  details  of  the  entire  coal 
resources  of  the  country.  We  continually 
meet  with  the  unreserved  and  unqualified  as- 
sertions of  these  claimants,  that  the  coal  of 
their  particular  mine  or  district,  no  matter 
where,  is  the  best  yet  discovered,  for  every 
practical  use.  Now,  as  these  cannot  all  be 
the  best,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal  of  exagge- 
ration prevails  in  some  of  these  cases.  It  is 
not  inappropriate  to  state  here,  that  there  are 
probably  a  dozen  or  more  of  coal  companies 
in  England,  Wales,  and  America,  who  an- 
nounce, through  the  press,  that  their  particular 
coal  has  been  decided  by  the  agent  of  the 
Great  Western  Steamship  Company,  or  some 
other  steamer  company,  to  be  the  best  genera- 
tor of  steam  of  all  coals  yet  tried.  One  gen- 
tleman has  conclusively  shown  that  one 
ton  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Cumberland, 
Virginia,  is,  in  mechanical  effect,  equal  to  two 
tons  of  anthracite.  However,  the  test  of  sci- 
ence restores  all  things  to  their  true  value. 
The  examinations  of  Professor  Johnson,  in 
1844,  have  dispelled  many  illusions,  and  have 
assigned  to  all  the  principal  varieties  of  Ame- 
rican coals,  their  appropriate  place  in  the  cata- 
logue; and  here  the  Cumberland  (or  Frostburg) 
coal  takes  the  very  highest  place  in  the  series, 
in  the  order  of  evaporative  power.' — (pages 
67  and  68.) 

"  But,  for  the  present,  I  must  conclude. 
Believing,  however,  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
grave  importance  to  Pennsylvania,  as  indica- 
ting the  character  of  the  rivalry  to  which  her 
coal  trade  is  destined  in  a  few  months,  I  can- 
not yet  abandon  it ;  as  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
in  all  such  cases,  to  be  forewurned,  I  propose, 


also,  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  iron 
establishments  of  this  neighbourhood. 

"To  Philadelphians,  this  country  has  hith- 
erto been  an  almost  unknown  and  unexplored 
region. 

Lehman." 
Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

To  . 

"Sudbury,  Second  month  12th,  1841. 
"  Often,  in  looking  towards  some  of 
you,  my  long-loved  friends,  I  see  a  sadness  of 
countenance,  or  at  least  I  think  so;  a  sadness 
not  altogether  on  account  of  yourselves,  but 
something  like  putting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
although  not  very  perceptible  to  beholders: 
but  do  we  not  want  those  in  this  day,  who  may 
indeed  be  styled  '  mourners  inZion?'  Was 
there  ever  more  of  the  transformations  of  him 
who,  in  so  many  and  various  ways,  seeks  to 
bring  into  that  state  that  '  calls  evil  good,  and 
good  evil  ;  that  puts  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness  ;  that  puts  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter?'  and  how  many  are  be- 
guiled and  deceived,  so  that  we  are  ready  to 
say,  Alas  !  who  shall  stand  ?  We  can  truly 
say,  in  our  own  religious  community,  '  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters.'  Oh  !  for  some  Daniel 
Wheelers,  some  Thomas  Shiilitoes,  and  John 
Barclays,  to  be  raised  up  among  us  ;  more  in 
substance  than  show,  and  yet  evidencing  the 
refinement  which  the  most  precious  metal  en- 
dures, and  how  it  is  prepared  for  use,  and  hath 
the  true  stamp  upon  it !" 

To  . 

"  1841. 

"I  do  believe  our  ministry  now  re- 
quires an  ordeal  that  would  take  away,  not  the 
dross  only,  but  the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver  : 
yea,  in  no  very  slight  degree,  has  our  very 
'  silver'  become  dross,  and  our  '  gold  is  cank- 
ered.' 

"  The  day  will  come  when  every  substitute 
for  the  reality  and  dignity  that  is  in  the  immu- 
table truth,  will  be  as  stubble  :  for  '  what  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.'  The 
superficial  observer  may  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other,  but  that  '  Spirit  which  searcheth  all 
things,'  where  it  is  received  and  heeded,  dis- 
covers the  emptiness  of  the  chaff,  and  the 
fulness  and  weight iness  of  the  wheat ;  therefore 
these  must  be  separated,  the  one  from  the 
other,  that  the  wheat  lose  none  of  its  usefulness 
by  the  mixture. 

"  Let  us  each  remember  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  the  Lamb  perseveringly, 
whithersoever  He  goeth  ;  even  if  it  be  to  Cal- 
vary's Mount.  To  be  with  Him  in  suffering 
is  the  way  to  reign  with  Him  in  glory." 

To  . 

"Dorking,  Seventh  mo.  30th,  1841. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  Thy  loved  brother's  letter,  which 
I  now  return,  is  indeed  just  suited  to  the  state 
of  things  amongst  us  in  this  day,  and  very  in- 
structive, not  only  as  regards  the  youth  receiv- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
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with  respect  to  every  class  turning  inward, 
and  obeying  the  teachings  and  leadings  of 
Truth.  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  such  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  inefficiency  of  all  that 
man  can  do  by  his  own  powers,  should  be 
withheld  from  the  public  !  Oh  !  my  heart  cor- 
dially unites  with  the  views  held  by  our  late 
highly  gifted,  and  '  highly  valued  brother. 
Would  there  were  more  raised  up,  and  faithful 
like  him  !  What  a  glorious  crown  he  now  in- 
herits eternally,  in  that  he  was  'faithful  unto 
death  !' " 


To 


"Sudbury,  Eighth  mo.  20th,  1841. 
"  .  .  .  .  Thou  and  I  think  alike  about  our 
poor,  degenerated  Society.  I  only  wish  that 
they  who  are  not  of  us  would  go  righi  out,  and 
leave  a  little  band,  who  are  united  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  who  cannot  do 
mighty  works  merely  by  extolling  Him  in 
name;  yea,  are  faint  without  the  renewitigs  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them.  There  is  a  little 
stirring  among  our  youth  in  some  places,  but 
alas!  where  are  the  fathers  and  the  mothers? 
Oh  !  how  little  true  discernment  is  left.  Min- 
isters are  acknowledged,  and  elders  are  cho- 
sen ;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  it  evidences 
itself  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  at  least  there  is 
a  deplorable  mixture  still  amongst  us." 


To 


"Clonmel,  Eleventh  month,  1841. 
"  My  mind  being  drawn  to  Cork, 
ever  since  coming  to  Ireland,  I  was  afraid  to 
omit  going  there  (the  lime  also  opening  for  it). 
Thou  wouldst  have  felt  for  me,  hadst  thou 
witnessed  the  great  weight  that  I  was  under, 
and  which  1  could  not  lay  down  among  the 
people  in  the  morning;  but,  after  rising  in  the 
prospect  of  relief,  and  standing  half  an  hour, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  confessing  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  safe  to  do  otherwise  than 
lake  my  seat,  and  wait  for  more  of  Truth's 
authority,  should  L  say  more  to  them.  I  did 
not,  however,  again  leave  my  seat  before  the 
meeting  closed  :  it  was  a  trial,  for  I  had  much 
in  my  heart  that  appeared  to  be  for  those  then 
assembled.  My  distress  of  mind  was  such  as 
to  call  forth  all  the  patience  and  humble  con- 
fidence my  capacity  was  equal  to  sustain. 
What  my  mind  was  suffering,  I  concealed 
from  those  who  came  to  see  me  as  well  as  I 
could. 

"  Well,  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was  raised  up 
in  the  Lord's  power,  in  a  manner  marvellous 
to  myself.  Perhaps  I  stood  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  speaking  with  increased  life  and  en- 
ergy, even  of  the  deep  things  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation; after  which,  a  short  and  solemn 
address  to  Almighty  God  closed  the  meeting, 
and  I  was  relieved  from  feelings  that  had 
pressed  me  sore.  Oh  !  may  all  the  praise  be 
ascribed  to  Him  to  whom  belong  honour  and 
glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Chemical  Invention. — A  new  chemical  in- 
vention has  just  been  introduced  in  this  city, 
which  will  prove  very  convenient  to  all  who 


drive  the  quill.  A  small  quantity  of  a  reddish 
powder  is  poured  into  an  inkstand  partly  filled 
with  clear  water,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  jet 
black  writing  ink.  We  tried  the  experiment 
yesterday,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  Law's 
Patent  Ink  Powder  is  the  name  of  the  curious 
substance,  and  is  to  be  had  at  106  Maiden 
Lane. — New  York  Sun. 


Selected. 

LIFE'S  COMPANIONS. 

BY  C.  MACKAY. 

When  I  set  sail  on  life's  young  voyage, 

'Twas  upon  a  stormy  sea  ; 
But  to  cheer  me  night  and  day 
Through  the  perils  of  the  way 

With  me  went  companions  three — 
Three  companions  kind  and  faithful, 

Dearer  far  than  friend  or  bride  ; 
Heedless  of  the  stormy  weather, 
Hand  in  hand  they  came  together, 

Ever  smiling  at  my  side. 

One  was  Health  my  lusty  comrade, 

Cherry-cheeked,  and  stout  of  limb  ; 
Though  my  board  was  scant  of  cheer, 
And  my  drink  but  water  clear, 

I  was  thankful,  bless'd  with  him. 
One  was  mild-eyed  Peace  of  Spirit, 

Who,  though  storms  the  welkin  swept, 
Waking  gave  me  calm  reliance; 
And  though  tempests  howl'd  defiance, 

Smooth'd  my  pillow  when  I  slept. 

One  was  Hope,  my  dearest  comrade, 

Never  absent  from  my  breast, 
Brightest  in  the  darkest  days, 
Kindest  in  the  roughest  ways, 

Dearer  far  than  all  the  rest; 
And  though  Wealth,  nor  Fame,  nor  Station, 

Journey'd  with  me  o'er  the  sea, 
Stout  of  heart,  all  danger  scorning, 
Nought  cared  1  in  life's  young  morning 

For  their  lordly  company. 

But  alas  !  ere  night  has  darkened, 

I  have  lost  companions  twain; 
And  the  third,  with  tearful  eyes, 
Worn  and  wasted,  often  flies, 

But  as  oft  returns  again. 
And  instead  of  those  departed, 

Spectres  twain  around  me  flit ; 
Pointing  each,  with  shadowy  finger, 
Nightly  at  my  couch  they  linger, 

Daily  at  my  board  they  sit. 

Oh,  that  I  so  blindly  follow'd 

In  the  hot  pursuit  of  wealth  ! 
Though  I've  gained  the  prize  of  gold, 
Eyes  are  dim,  and  blood  is  cold — 

I  have  lost  my  comrade,  Health; 
Care  instead,  the  wither'd  beldam, 

Steals  the  enjoyment  from  my  cup — 
Hugs  me,  that  I  cannot  quit  her, 
Makes  my  choicest  morsels  bitter, 

Seals  the  founts  of  pleasure  up. 

Woe  is  me  that  Fame  allured  me — 

She  so  false,  and  I  so  blind ! 
Sweet  her  smiles;  but  in  the  chase 
I  have  lost  the  happy  face 

Of  my  comrade,  Peace  of  Mind ; 
And  instead,  Remorse,  pale  phantom, 

Tracks  rny  feet  where'er  I  go ; 
All  the  day  I  see  her  scowling, 
In  my  sleep  I  hear  her  howling, 

Wildly  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Last  of  all  my  dear  companions, 

Hope  !  sweet  Hope  !  befriend  me  yet ; 

Do  not  from  my  side  depart, 

Do  not  leave  my  lonely  heart 
All  to  darkness  and  regret ! 


Short  and  sad  is  now  my  voyage, 

O'er  this  gloom-encompassed  sea; 
But  not  cheerless  altogether. 
Whatsoe'er  the  wind  and  weather, 
Will  it  seem,  if  bless'd  with  thee. 

Dim  thine  eyes  are,  turning  earthwards, 

Shadowy  pale,  and  thin  thy  form  ; 
Turn'd  to  heaven,  thine  eyes  grow  bright, 
All  thy  form  expands  in  light, 

Soft  and  beautiful,  and  warm. 
Look,  then,  upwards!  lead  me  heavenwards  ! 

Guide  me  o'er  this  darkening  sea  ! 
Pale  Remorse  shall  fade  before  me, 
And  the  gloom  shall  brighten  o'er  me, 

If  I  have  a  friend  in  thee. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

ELIZABETH  BEWLES". 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  of  Sandford  Grove,  near 
Dublin,  an  elder,  deceased  Ninth  month  23d, 
1848,  aged  76  years. 

This  valued  Friend,  daughter  of  Nehemiah 
and  Elizabeth  Fayle,  of  Limerick,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1771,  and  removed  to  Dublin,  on 
her  marriage  with  Samuel  Bewley,  in  1794. 
They  were  true  fellow-helpers,  for  more  than 
40  years,  in  a  position  of  much  responsibility, 
and  being  animated  by  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  the  talents  intrusted  to  ihem  were  brought 
into  harmonious  action,  in  their  respective  al- 
lotments of  usefulness,  so  as  to  present  an  in- 
structive example  in  this  respect,  to  others; 
whilst  their  path  shed  around  it  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  life  and  conversation. 
As  heads  of  a  large  family,  and  elders  in  the 
church,  they  were  concerned  to  rule  well ; 
whilst  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  authority  they 
bore  themselves  meekly,  and  with  eno-awinc 

I         1 1       I  coo 

tenderness  towards  all ;  tnus  attracting,  in  no 
common  degree,  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
around  them*.  Their  happy  union  was  termi- 
nated, (so  far  as  death  can  dissolve  a  bond  ce- 
mented, as  their's  was,  by  religious  fellowship,) 
by  the  decease  of  Samuel  Bewley  in  1837; 
and  the  circumstances  attending  his  final 
change,  though  deeply  affecting,  seemed  re- 
markably to  harmonize  with  the  tenor  of  their 
lives.  They  were  jointly  engaged  in  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  in  Dublin, 
when  in  the  act  of  passing  from  house  to 
house,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  from  works 
to  rewards. 

Elizabeth  Bewley  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spi- 
rit. She  survived  her  beloved  partner  lor 
nearly  11  years;  and  continued,  while  strenglh 
was  afforded  to  her,  to  devote  herself  in  great 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  to  the  service  of 
the  cause  which  she  had  loved  from  her  youth. 
Low  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  qualifications, 
and  dwelling  in  a  holy  fear  of  that  self-activi- 
ty which  leads  into  religious  performances 
without  life,  she  was  an  example  of  vveighiiness 
of  spirit,  and  was  careful  not  to  exercise  her- 
self in  things  too  high  for  her,  her  heart  being 
nevertheless,  with  the  willing  in  Israel.  Her 
increasing  infirmities  confined  her  much  to 
home  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  but,  in 
1838,  she  accompanied  a  ministering  Friend, 
of  her  own  meeting,  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
Scotland. 

For  some  years  preceding  her  decease,  her 
bodily  strength  and  menial  faculties  gradually 
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declined.  In  lier  case,  it  is  perhaps,  not  loo 
much  to  say,  that  the  calmness  of  her  evening 
evinced  that  her  day  had  been  blessed.  She 
w;is  preserved  in  a  state  of  quiet  resignation  to 
the  last  j  and  it  was  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
her  family  and  friends,  to  witness  the  degree 
in  which  love  survived  the  powers  of  memory 
and  judgment,  and  sweetened  her  peaceful 
close. 


A  Trading  Princess. — The  Journal  du 
Havre,  of  July  17th,  says:  "  For  some  days 
every  one  has  been  able  to  perceive,  in  the 
roadstead  in  front  of  the  establishment  of  Fras- 
cati,  a  large  steamer.  This  vessel,  named  the 
William,  belongs  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  is  at  present  at  Dieppe,  for  the  benefit  of 
bathing.  Thence  she  is  about,  it  is  said,  to 
proceed  to  Palestine.  This  princess  is  an  in- 
trepid tourist,  and  proceeds  where  she  pleases 
in  her  yacht.  Independently  of  this  steamer, 
the  Princess  possesses,  we  are  informed,  eleven 
steamers  which  trade  for  her  with  England, 
Russia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Her  revenue  is 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  francs,  ($500,- 
0U0.)" 


Side  Room  Bedstead.— -Dr.  Josiah  Buck- 
man,  an  estimable  physician,  of  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  is  exhibiting  to  the  profession  of 
Boston  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  bed- 
stead, which  far  surpasses  all  that  have  been 
previously  devised.  By  the  turn  of  a  winch, 
the  patient  may  be  placed  in  any  desirable  po- 
sition, bathed,  showered,  or  put  into  a  vapour 
bath,  without  leaving  the  bed.  Every  rich 
man  should  have  one  in  his  house;  and  with 
respect  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  would  it  not  be  the 
summit  of  benevolence  to  provide  each  and  all 
of  them  with  this  excellent  and  admirable 
structure?  If  some  cabinet-maker  would 
commence  the  manufacture  at  once,  he  might 
reap  a  harvest  of  patronage. — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Forest  Planting  in  Neio  England. — 
—  Rice  remarked  that  he  ploughed  up  a  tract 
of  unproductive  hill-side,  several  years  ago, 
and  planted  it  with  chesnuts,  in  rows  four  leet 
apart  every  way.  The  first  sprouts  coming 
up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby,  he  went  over 
trio  field  and  cut  them  down  close  to  the 
ground,  which  caused  new  sprouts  to  shoot  up 
at  might  and  vigorous.  The  trees  are  very 
thrifty,  completely  shade  the  "round,  and  grow 
more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  soil  becomes 
strengthened  by  the  annual  deposit  of  leaves. 
So  well  satisfied  is  he  with  the  experiment, 
that  he  is  now  placing  other  worthless  lands 
in  a  similar  course  of  improvement. — Late 
Paper, 
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The  nrtielo  bended  "  Reduction  of  Mem 
hers,"  rame  too  late  for  this  week  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  compositor  for  our  next  number. 


CHOLERA. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  the  cho- 
lera in  this  city  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
during  the  present  visitation,  up  to  the  26th 
ult.  has  been  756. 

At  a  future  day  it  may  be  interesting  to  re- 
cur to  the  fearful  desolation  made  by  the 
scourge  that  is  still  destroying  hundreds  in  this 
land. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, in  relating  the  events  attending  its  pro- 
gress in  that  city,  has  the  following  interesting 
particulars  : 

"Directly  between  our  office  and  residence 
the  disease  assumed  a  most  malignant  aspect. 
The  locality  is  elevated  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  for 
a  few  weeks  but  little  indication  of  sickness 
was  manifest ;  but  it  came  suddenly  like  the 
falling  of  an  avalanche,  and  the  whole  hill-side 
became  a  scene  of  suffering  and  woe. 

"  With  one  family  we  were  personally  ac- 
quainted. On  Sunday,  their  son,  a  lad  of 
some  fourteen  years,  was  severely  attacked, 
and  on  Monday  morning  a  daughter  passed 
rapidly  into  collapse.  We  visited  them  on 
Monday,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health.  We  expected  to  have 
called  again,  but  that  afternoon  we  were  our- 
selves put  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  By  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
daughters  were  swept  away,  the  son  alone 
slowly  recovering. 

"  When  we  visited  them,  a  lady  sat  watch- 
ing the  boy,  while  the  parents  were  more  par- 
ticularly employed  in  behalf  of  their  daughter, 
who  was  in  severe  pain.  We  noticed  the 
countenance  of  the  lady  as  she  sat  by  the  bed- 
side. No  tear  dropped  from  her  eye,  no  word 
of  sorrow  broke  from  her  lips.  But  she  sat  as 
if  communing  with  grief.  She  was  their  next 
door  neighbour,  a  stranger  recently  from  Bal- 
timore. The  day  before  she  had  lost  three 
children,  and  one  of  them  then  lay  unburied, 
while  she  was  watching  with  her  neighbours, 
who  had  been  attentive  to  her  departed  ones. 
She  too,  passed  away,  and  the  husband  alone 
remained,  having  in  a  few  days,  buried  his 
wife  and  all  his  children.  Poor  woman,  we 
thought,  she  had  met  her  children!  Why 
should  she  weep  for  the  separation  of  a  few 
hours*  ? 

"  Immediately  across  the  street  the  entire 
family  died  at  the  same  period,  while  in  ad- 
joining houses  many  were  suddenly  cut  off. 
Thus  has  the  cholera  performed  its  office 
among  us,  removing  alike  the  old  man  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  child 
full  oflile  and  buoyancy.  The  poor  and  rich 
have  bowed  before  it ;  and  though  its  greatest 
ravages  have  been  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, yet  many  of  the  most  estimable  and  pious 
of  our  native  population  have  perished.  We 
now  hope  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
severest  of  the  attack,  and  that  henceforth  it 
will  diminish  ;  but  this  is  known  only  to  God." 


When  will  the  principles  of  peace,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Messiah,  triumph  over  the  savage 
spirit  of  war,  and  nations  beat  their  swords 
iuto  plough-shares,  and,  freed  from  the  spirit  of 


selfishness,  universally  seek  each  other's  hap- 
pinesg. 

"  Cost  of  National  Defence.— The  war  ex- 
penses  of  Great  Britain  for  1849—50  are  cal- 
culated in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
budget,  at  $80,000,000  over  and  above  the 
many  millions  paid  fr  om  the  revenue  of  India. 
This  is  a  time  of  profound  peace.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  fighting  navy  is  $35,000,000;  for 
the  army  $35,500,000;  for  the  ordinance 
$13,000,000,  and  so  on." 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tenth  month,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  each 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  to  either 
of  the  undernamed, 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edwatd  Brown,  Prune  below  Sixth, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  High  Street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  16th,  1849. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  Book 
Store,  inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 


Died,  on  Second-day  morning,  13th  of  Eighth 
month,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  residence 
of  her  mother,  Tabitha  Jones,  near  West  Elkton,  Pre- 
ble county,  Ohio,  Keziah  J.,  wife  of  Eli  Stubbs,  a 
member  of  Elk  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  25th  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  been  afflicted  for  more  than  two 
years  with  that  fatal  but  flattering  disease,  and  for 
about  seven  months,  was  mostly  confined  to  her  room, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  her  bed — She  bore 
her  afflictions  with  great  patience  and  resignation, 
often  saying,  '  It  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
her  dear  Saviour  had  suffered.' — On  being  asked  if 
she  felt  satisfied,  she  answered,  ''I  believe  it  will  all 
be  joy,  joy,  joy  !"  At  another  lime  being  queried 
with  if  she  would  eat  supper,  she  replied,  "  I  long  to 
go  where  no  supper  will  be  needed."  And  on  one 
occasion,  she  said,  11 1  have  lost  all  affection  for  earth- 
ly tilings.  It  is  no  trial  to  give  you  all  up,"  (meaning 
her  husband,  mother,  and  sister)  ;  adding  that  her 
"only  hope  was  in  the  mercies  of  her  Saviour." — 3he 
tenderly  desired  her  only  sister  to  be  kind  and  affec- 
tionatc  to  her  widowed  mother,  and  to  be  exemplary 
and  religious  becoming  a  Friend. — During  her  severe 
bodily  Buffering,  she  was  often  heard  in  supplication 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  patience  to  await  her 
appointed  time.  Nearly  the  last  that  she  was  heard 
to  say  distinctly  was,  "O  Lord  !  receive  me  into  thy 
arms  !"  Shortly  allcr  which  she  quietly  passed 
away. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day,  the  1 0th  nil.,  at  the  residence 

of  William  Kite,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Ann,  wife  of 
William  Paxson,  of  Wilmington,  Dela.,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  favoured  to  endure  many 
years  of  bodily  suffering  with  exemplary  Christian 
patience,  leaving  the  consoling  belief  that  her  end  was 
peace. 
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From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

The  Philosophy -of  Kindness. 

A  CASE   IN  POINT. 

"Which  seeks  again  those  cords  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart ; 
To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
-  .  _And  bind  again  the  broken  heart." 

"The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy, 
And  'tis  the  crown  of  justice,  and  the  glory, 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right,  to  save  with  pity." 

We  recently  conversed  with  an  esteemed 
friend,  a  iientleman  of  this  city,  who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  has  been  connect- 
ed with  several  of  our  leading  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  has  also  for  a  long  period  been  an 
Inspector  of  one  of  our  principal  Penitentiaries. 
In  alluding  to  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  they  might  be  traced  to  a  weakness  or 
malndy  of  the  mind,  amounting  to  mental  im- 
perfection, though  not  to  positive  insanity — to 
misfortune,  poverty,  ignorance — or  to  intem- 
perance, evil  associations  and  parental  neglect. 
The  cases  of  cool,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  deter- 
mined crime,  of  a  disposition  to  go  wrong 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are 
-few  and  far  between.  Occasionally  such  in- 
stances will  be  found,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare.  Almost  all,  even  among  the  convicted, 
possess  some  meritorious  traits  of  character. 
Many  are  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  would 
rather  suffer  for  years  than  betray  a  benefac- 
tor. Harshness  when  met  by  harshness,  pro- 
duces sullenness,  obslinacy,  and  hate:  while 
kindness  is  the  key  which,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  unlocks  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
hardened.  The  poor  wretch  who  after  arrest, 
trial,  and  conviction,  is  consigned  to  the  cells 
of  the  Penitentiary,  is  apt  to  suppose  himself 
loathed,  contemned  and  hated  by  all  mankind. 
He  views  himself  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien 
to  society,  and  looks  upon  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice as  a  species  of  beings  who  cannot  feel  for 
his  condition,  who  are  utterly  dead  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  who  would  not  believe  him,  no 
matter  how  truthful  the  narrative  he  might  de- 
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tail.  When,  therefore,  this  error  is  dispelled 
—  when  he  discovers  that  even  wiihin  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  prison  are  to  be  found  kind 
and  forgiving  heaws— officers  and  inspectors 
who  are  disposed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
manifest  generosity,  uumanity,  and  mercy,  the 
better  feelings  find  "  vent  and  way,"  the  stub- 
born nature  is  subdued,  the  confidence  of  the 
convict  is  won,  and,  while  he  deplores  and  re- 
grets the  errors  and  vices  that  have  hurried 
him  into  a  disgraceful  position,  hope  revives, 
forgiveness  of  God  and  man  is  sought,  and  a 
resolution  is  taken,  to  live  more  .correctly  for 
the  future.  This,  we  say,  is  often  the  effect 
of  kindness.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  observation 
have  been  so  ample. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  for  the  felon,  who, 
having  served  out  his  first  term,  is  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  commence  anew?  Let  us 
suppose  that  his  fall  in  the  first  case,  was 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  adver- 
sity, by  intempeiance,  bv  pressing  and  fearful 
temptation,  rather  than  by  any  settled  and  de- 
termined principle  of  crime.  Suppose  also, 
that  in  leaving  the  walls  of  the  prison,  his 
penitence  is  sincere,  his  heart  is  changed,  and 
his  desire  and  determination,  are  to  walk  cor- 
rectly and  to  act  uprightly.  Will  he  be  cheer- 
ed on  and  sustained  by  his  fellow-men?  Will 
he  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
reform  ?  or,  will  the  world  point  to  him  as  a 
convict,  whisper  words  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust— avoid,  shun,  and  anathematize  him  ? 
Alas  !  the  latter  policy  is  too  often  pursued. 
The  victims  of  misfortune  or  of  guilt  are  too 
generally  the  objects  of  reproach  and  of  scorn, 
rather  than  of  sympathy  and  generous  pity. 
The  Christian  doctrine  in  this  respect  is  for- 
gotten and  neglected.  The  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness is  outraged.  Man  turns  away  from  his 
fellow-man,  and  mocks  at  his  appeal  for  assist- 
ance. "The  fallen"  are  hunted  and  banned 
— and  their  penitence,  however  sincere,  is  dis- 
trusted and  ridiculed.  Thus  their  hearts  be- 
come soured,  their  feelings  embittered,  th^ir 
necessities  urging  and  pressing,  and  they  again 
fall  into  the  ways  of  temptation,  and  the 
meshes  of  crime.  Alas!  miserable  beings, 
when  detected  and  convicted  of  a  second  of- 
fence. They  are  then  regarded  as  among  the 
doomed  and  the  hardened,  and  they  are  brand- 
ed as  infamous  forever.  And  yet,  even  these 
second  offenders  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
saved. 

We  know  that  it  is  difficult,  in  our  present 
state  of  society,  and  with  the  eye  of  suspicion, 
and  the  tongue  of  scandal,  so  watchful  and 
vigilant,  to  assist  a  fallen  sister  or  an  erring 
brother,  without  a  liability  to  censorious  re- 
marks. The  motive  is  seldom  considered  as 
pure  or  disinterested.    And  yet  it  is  the  duty 
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of  some  one  to  step  forward  on  these  occasions 
— the  solemn  and  sacred  duty.  What  nobler 
incentive  than  the  hope  of  saving  a  soul? 
What  higher  inducement  than  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  winning  an  erring  child  of  humanity 
from  the  wrong  to  the  right  path?  How  hap- 
py must  be  the  consolation  of  the  philanthro- 
pist, who,  turning  the  eye  of  memory  back 
upon  the  past,  sees  a  rescued  and  now  respect- 
able member  of  society,  who  would  have  been 
lost,  but  for  his  timely  assistance  and  friendly 
aid     The  occasions  too  are  so  numerous. 

The  poor  and  the  frail  are  tempted  on  every 
side.  Not  a  week,  nor  a  day  »oes  by,  that 
hundreds  of  human  beings  do  not  hesitate  at 
the  two  paths,  tempted  by  poverty  and  neces- 
sity to  choose  the  wrong,  and  yet  urged  bv 
the  still,  small  voice  within,  to  adhere  to  the 
right.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  assistance  are  all  powerful. 

Only  a  few  days  since,  an  aged  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  was  waited  upon  by  a  stranger, 
who  asked  to  have  a  few  moments  of  conver- 
sation with  him  in  private.  The  opportunity 
was  afforded  with  great  cheerfulness.  The 
Western  merchant — for  such,  in  fact,  he  was 
— was  ushered  into  the  parlour  of  the  Phila- 
delphian,  when  something  like  the  following 
conversation  took  place: 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  H.  ?" 

"  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
seen  you  before,  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  is 
not  unfamiliar;  and  yet  beyond  this  my  me- 
mory fails." 

"  My  name  is  Charles  B  ,  and  twenty 

years  ago  I  was  an  inmate  of  a  Philadelphia 
prison,  of  which  you  were  a  frequent — a  be- 
nevolent— a  kind-hearted  visiter." 

"  1  remember — 1  remember,  said  the  other 
— brightening,  smiling,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  the  stranger — you  look  so  well,  have  im- 
proved so  greatly,  that  I  hope,  nay  1  feel  satis- 
fied that  all  has  gone  right  with  you." 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  other  at 
so  cordial  and  kindly  a  recognition  ;  his  voico 
failed  for  a  moment — but  then  rally ing^again, 
he  proceeded  to  tell  his  story.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  a  neglected  orphan,  and  with 
fine  natural  talents,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
a  good  heart,  he  was  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  vile  and  the  dissolute,  in  one  of  the  most 
wretched  sections  of  Philadelphia  county. 
There,  in  connection  with  several  other  lads, 
equally  deserted  or  misled,  he  committed,  was 
arrested  for,  tried  and  convicted  of  petty  theft. 
While  in  prison  he  was  visited  again  and 
again  bv  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist,  who 
succeeded,  not  only  in  eradicating  the  vicious 
views  he  had  imbibed,  hut  in  showing  him  the 
folly  of  vice,  and  the  certainty  of  its  punish- 
ment— and  inspiring  him  with  a  determination 
to  act  correctly,  the  moment  he  should  be  re- 
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leased.  The  visiter  was  satisfied  with  his  sin- 
cerity, and  gradually  took  a  deep  interest  in 
his  case.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
he  provided  him  with  means,  and  having  stated 
all  the  facts  in  a  confidential  manner  to  a 
friend  in  the  West,  obtained  him  a  situation  in 
n  flourishing  city  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
The  youth  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 
He  had  found  a  friend  for  the  first  time  in  his 
brief  career.  His  course  fieri)  that  moment 
was  onward.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  his  employer,  on  whose  death,  ten  years 
thereafter,  he  succeeded  to  a  large  share  in  his 
business. 

"  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  an  equal  partner  in 

the  reputable  and  prosperous  firm  of   

&  Co.,  of  ,  and  I  have  visited  Phila- 
delphia, not  only  on  business,  but  with  the  ob- 
ject of  seeking  out  and  returning  my  heart- 
warm  acknowledgments  to  my  early,  my  ever 
cherished — my  often  remembered  benefactor." 

The  old  merchant  wept  with  joy  at  such  n 
reform,  and  acknowledged  that  this  single  inci- 
dent had  fully  repaid  him  for  the  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  he  had  devoted,  always  pray- 
erfully, to  the  blessed  cause  of  kindness  and 
prison  reform. 


Birds  in  Florida. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  dated  Enter- 
prise, East  Florida,  April,  184'J. 

The  birds  are  and  have  been  all  around  us 
for  months.  The  trees  about  the/ house  are 
alive  with  the  smaller  birds,  and  the  hammocks, 
and  creeks,  and  waters,  with  the  larger.  We 
came  through  Lake  George,  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  below  Lake  Munroe,  and  we 
found  the  flocks  of  ducks  countless.  They 
first  appeared  like  a  line  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  then  as  an  extended  superficies  just  ris- 
ing above  it,  and  then  they  rose  into  the  air. 
as  we  came  near  to  them,  like  a  cloud, — yes,  1 
do  not  speak  hyperbolically  when  I  say,  like 
a  rising  cloud.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as 
years  since.  The  opinion  prevails,  that  their 
eg^s  are  so  extensively  shipped  from  Canada, 
whither  they  resort  in  the  breeding  season, 
during  the  spring  months,  that  their  numbers 
decrease.  They  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  upper  St.  John's, 
while  the  wild  geese  are  found  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  more  westerly  and  central  por- 
tions of  East  Florida,  and  not  at  all  in  this 
immediate  region. 

There  are  cranes  of  different  colours  and 
sizes  starling  off  the  banks  and  out  of  the 
bushes  along  the  river.  Some  are  large,  and 
while  as  the  driven  snow,  and  others  are  of 
various  colours.  The  beauiiful  water  turkey, 
or  snake  bird,  or  cormorant,  is  seen  every 
mile  or  two  as  one  passes  on  in  the  steamer. 
The  fish  hawk  has  been  here  for  six  weeks, 
nnd  we  can,  nt  any  hour,  see  him  plunging 
IlltO  the  hike  for  his  food.  Often  the  eagle  is 
in  full  pursuit  of  him  to  seize  his  prey,  which, 
ns  lhe  fish-hawk  drops,  is  caught  before  it  falls 
upon  lhe  land  or  water.  The  habits  of  lhe 
eagle  are  dishonest  nnd  piratical.  We  killed 
n  iirey  pngle.  He  measured  seven  feet  between 
the  tips  of  his  wings,  nnd  had  a  beak  and  tab 
oii9  of  terrible  size  nnd  strength.    The  wood 


ibis,  sometimes,  but  wrongfully,  called  genet, 
a  large  bird  with  dark,  changeable-coloured 
wings,  and  tail  shooting  out  of  a  bed  of  fea- 
thers so  while  "as  no  fuller  could  white 
them,"  is  found  near  here.  The  feathers  are 
much  sought  for  ornamental  fans. 

If  the  large  birds  are  numerous,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  smaller?  They  are  countless. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  summer  mar- 
tins, or  barn  swallows,  are  seen  sporting  over 
the  lake,  and  the  robins  arid  sparrows,  the  blue 
birds  arid  the  black  birds,  the  cardinals  and 
the  parroquets,  the  wrens  and  fly-catchers,  the 
whip-poor-will  and  the  mocking  bird,  and  a 
hundred  others  are  all  around  us.  We  had 
several  cool  nights  in  February,  and  one  of 
severe  frost,  when  the  insects  were  driven  to 
their  retreats  or  killed,  and  the  little  birds  lost 
their  accustomed  food.  Many  died,  and  many- 
came  directly  to  the  house  for  crumbs  and 
shelter.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  piazza  crumbs 
were  thrown  in  the  morning  by  a  boarder. 
He  was  soon  regularly  called  up  by  a  flock  of 
spa-rrows,  blue  birds,  cardinals,  dec.  Some- 
times forty  or  fifty  would  come  at  a  time  and 
eat  almost  from  his  hand,  as  he  stood  at  the 
window. 

The  plumage  of  many  of  these  birds  is  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind.  The  eye  of  the  atten- 
tive observer  is  constantly  feasted.  The  songs 
of  others  are  filling  the  morning  air  with  natu- 
ral harmony,  and  the  ear  is  delighted. 

Besides  these  the  sea-birds  often  visit  us. 
It  is  but  twenty-five  miles  to  the  ocean,  and  a 
storm  sends  them  over  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. There  are  also  some  shell-fish,  which 
belong  to  salt  water,  that  are  found  here.  In- 
deed, one  suspects  there  is  some  near  connec- 
tion with  the  ocean,  in  some  yet  undiscovered 
way. 

The  wild  turkey  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting bird  of  the  country.  They  are  numer- 
ous, being  in  flocks  from  five  to  thirty  in 
number.  The  plumage  of  a  full-grown  male 
bird  is  brilliant  beyond  description.  It  is  not 
gorgeous,  like  the  peacock,  but  a  most  rare 
combination  of  clean,  distinct,  and  also  of 
changeable  colours  of  bright  and  glowing 
hues  ;  these  are  united  together  in  an  elegant 
and  graceful  form,  and  thus  present  an  object 
which  delights  the  eye.  They  are  a  very  shy 
bird,  and  so  rapid  in  their  movements,  that  a 
stranger  may  pass  weeks  or  months  here  and 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  one,  or  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse.  They  arc  commonly  taken  or 
shot  by  stratagem.  They  are  much  sought 
for  the  table  ;  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  regard- 
ed as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  domestic 
bird. 

Japan  — The  United  Stales  ship  Preble  has 
returned  from  Japan,  whither  she  was  des- 
patched by  Commodore  Geisingcr,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  away  some  men  belonging  to 
lhe  American  whaler  Lngbda.  In  this  Cant. 
Glynn  has  succeeded,  having  rescued  18  of  the 
w  haler's  men  and  one  seaman  named  MacDon- 
ald,  who  a  year  ago,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the  Plymouth, 
whaler,  nnd  was  put  nshore  at  Matsmni. 
Shortly  after  landing  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  conveyed  to  Nangasaki,  where  he  was 


kept  in  close  custody,  and  underwent  frequent  | 
examinations,  but  without  being  aware  that  for  I 
many  months  a  number  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  confined  within  a  short  distance  of  ! 
his  cell.    There  he  was  occasionally  visited 
by  parties  of  Japanese  ;  but  being  deprived  of 
his  books  and  of  all  ordinary  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, after  acquiring  a  few  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  commenced  school-master,  and  was 
attended  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  students  in 
the  English  language.    Neither  Capt.  Glynn  I 
nor  any  of  his  officers  or  crew  were  suffered 
to  land,  but  otherwise  they  received  no  insult 
or  discourtesy;  on  the  conlrary,  everything  | 
they  were  supposed  to  want  was  tendered,  but  I 
declined,  solely  because  the  Japanese  would  \ 
accept  of  no  payment.    The  Preble  also  touch-  I 
ed  at  Loochoo,  a  most  welcome  visit  to  JDr.  I 
Bettleheim,  who  continues  to  live  there,  free  ■ 
from  any  serious  molestation  ;  but  from  the  ] 
fact  the  Loo-chooans  were  very  urgent  that  he  j 
should  be  taken  away  in  the  Preble,  we  ima- J 
gine  he  is  making  no  great  progress  in  their 
good  graces. —  China  Mail. 

Selected. 

Mistakes  of  the  Rich. — The  Egyptian  king,  1 
who,  swollen  with  grandeur,  ordered  a  collos-  ] 
sal  staircase  built  to  his  new  palace,  discovered 
to  his  chagrin,  that  it  required  a  ladder  to  get  I 
from  one  step  to  the  other.    He  had  forgotten  i 
that  a  king's  legs  after  all  are  as  short  as  a  1 
beggar's    Aggrandize  as  you  may,  the  limits  1 
of  our  senses  check  us  miserably  every  mo-  3 
ment.    You  call  yourself  proprietor  !    Houses  1 
and  pictures  outlive  you,  and  after  taking  your  j 
will  of  them  for  a  short  time,  you  are  carried  ] 
out  of  your  own  door  feet  foremost,  never m 
again  to  enter  it.    "  Proprietors,"  you  were, 
perhaps,  of  farms  and  castles,  estates  and 
mountains  ;  but  now  you  have  nothing  but  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  six  feet  by  two  ! 

The  artists  who  visit  your  gallery  while  you 
live  and  own  it,  enjoy  it  more  than  you. 

You  are  rich  enough  to  dine  twenty-four 
times  a  day,  but  you  must  eat  sparingly  even 
once  ;  and  to  use  your  store  you  are  obliged  to 
call  around  you  your  friends,  relatives,  para- 
sites— a  little  world  who  live  upon  your  sub- 
stance, and  who  instead  of  being  grateful,  are 
likely  to  make  you  a  return  in  envy.  You 
have  thirty  horses  in  your  stable;  you  can 
mount  but  one,  or  ride  after  but  two  or  four. 

Rothschild  is  forced  to  content  himself  with 
the  same  sky  as  the  poor  newspaper  writer, 
and  the  great  banker  cannot  order  a  private 
sunset,  nor  add  one  ray  to  the  ma»nificenee  of 
the  night.  The  same  air  swells  all  lungs — lhe 
same  kind  of  blood  fills  all  veins.  Each  one 
possesses,  really,  only  his  own  thoughts  and 
his  own  senses.  Soul  and  body — these  are 
the  only  property  which  a  man  owns. 

All  that  is  valuable  in  this  world  is  to  be 
had  for  nothing.  Genius,  beauty  and  love, 
are  not  bought  and  sold.  You  may  buy  a 
rich  bracelet,  but  not  a  well  turned  arm  to 
wear  it — a  pearl  necklace,  but  not  a  pearly 
ihroat  with  which  it  shall  vie.  The  richest 
merchant  on  earth  will  vainly  offer  his  fortune 
to  be  able  to  write  a  verse  like  Byron.  One 
comes  into  the  world  naked,  and  goes  out  na- 
ked.   The  difference  in  the  fineness  of  a  bit  of 
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fine  linen  is  not  much.  Man  is  a  handful  of 
clay,  which  turns  rapidly  back  again  lo  dust, 
and  is  compelled  nightly  to  relapse  into  no- 
thingness of  sleep,  to  get  strength  to  commence 
life  again  on  the  morrow. 

In  this  life,  so  partaken  by  annihilation, 
what  is  there  real !  [s  it  our  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing— our  dreaming  or  thought?  Do  we  arise 
to  the  more  valuable  life  when  we  go  to  bed 
or  when  we  arise?  Man  is  no  proprietor!  Or 
he  owns  but  the  breath  as  it  traverses  his  lips, 
and  the  idea  flits  across  his  mind.  And  even 
the  idea  belongs  to  another.  # 

"  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?" 


From  ihe  North  American  Sc.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Eighth  month 
(August),  1849. 

The  temperature  of  the  month  just  past,  was 
a  little  above  the  average,  but  exceedingly 
equable;  the  mean  heat  of  the  coolest  day  was 
70,  and  that  of  the  warmest  79,  making  a 
mean  range  of  9°  only  for  the  whole  month. 
Rains  have  been  seasonable,  and  the  crops  yet 
on  the  ground,  as  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
&c,  are  promising.  The  market  has  been 
well  supplied  with  vegetables,  and  excepting 
peaches,  with  fruit  also.  The  air  has  been 
purer  and  less  sultry  than  is  usual  in  the  last 
month  of  summer,  and  the  health  of  the  city 
has  continued  to  improve.  Cholera,  as  an 
epidemic,  has  disappeared,  and  no  disease  pre- 
vails, other  than  such  as  is  common  to  the 
season. 

'  While  the  weather  has  been  thus  favourable 
here,  drought  has  prevailed  extensively  to  ths 
north  and  east  of  us :  crops  have  materially 
suffered,  and  many  mills,  dependent  upon  wa- 
ter power,  have  stopped.  At  the  south,  also, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  the  country  has 
suffered  for  rain  ;  the  water  in  that  river  is  said 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  been  so  low,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  canal  is  from  this  cause  in- 
terrupted. 

As  is  common,  when  disease  prevails  during 
hot  weather,  frequent  rumors  have  reached  us 
during  the  month,  of  unusual  mortality  among 
the  flies;  and  a  few  days  since,  the  sudden 
death  of  many  fish  in  Charles  River,  near  Bos- 
ton, excited  apprehension  in  the  vicinity  where 
cholera  prevailed,  that  this  disease  had  fallen 
upon  these  animals,  and  that  it  indicated  an 
increasing  malignity  in  the  epidemic.  Now, 
as  these  phenomena  are  usually  attributed  to 
pestilence,  and  are  by  many  supposed  to  beto- 
ken evil  to  our  own  species,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say,  that  the  probability  is  very 
strong,  if  it  be  not  nearly  certain,  that  the 
great  mortality  in  both  these  cases,  the  fish 
and  the  flies,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  uni- 
versal heat  of  the  elements  in  which  they 
move;  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  not  to  pestilence.  Some  experi- 
ments upon  insects,.made  years  ago,  convinced 
the  writer  that  few,  if  any,  of  this  family,  can 
long  resist  a  temperature  of  100,  Fahrenheit. 
The  common  house-fly  retires  from  its  gam- 
hols  in  the  shade  when  the  mercury  is  at  85  ; 
at  90  he  takes  refuge  in  cellars,  or  other  se- 


cluded and  dark  recesses,  the  very  places*' 
which  under  other  circumstances  he  eschews; 
when  confined  to  a  temperature  of  90,  this  in- 
sect is  evidently  distressed  ;  and  when  exposed 
to  a  heat  of  100,  he  dies  in  a  few  minutes. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  exposing  woollens  to  the 
mid-day  sun,  lo  rid  them  of  moth.  The  birds 
of  the  air,  also,  seem  in  some  way  to  have 
been  taught  the  same  fact.  The  writer  has 
been  interested  in  noticing  from  his  window, 
the  movements  in  a  neighbour's  aviary,  where 
the  sun  falls  on  a  small  part  only  of  the  enclo- 
sure ;  on  this  spot  the  feathered  tenants,  except 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  are  wont  lo  cluster, 
and  often,  when  the  space  is  too  small  for  the 
whole,  a  sharp  conte.it  will  arise  for  its  pos- 
session. An  American  robin,  turdits  migra- 
forms,  has  for  years  borne  rule  in  this  colony, 
and  takes  care  lo  secure,  what  usually  is  rea- 
dily accorded  to  him,  the  most  sunny  part  of 
this  favoured  spot.  Here  "Dick"  (as  he  loves 
to  be  called,)  will  often,  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  spread  his  wings  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, erect  the  feathers  upon  his  back,  and  lie 
prostrate  upon  the  floor  of  ihe  enclosure,  ad- 
mitting thus  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  his 
feathers  and  skin.  I  have  seen  him  occupy 
this  position  many  minutes  in  succession,  when 
the  mercury  was  over  100  in  the  sun,  and, 
until  his  open  mouth  and  panting  breast  show- 
ed indubitably  that  the  bird  was  much  oppress- 
ed by  the  heat ;  nor  does  he  cease  this  process 
till,  by  turning  upon  his  sides,  he  has  exposed 
every  part  of  his  body  to  the  solar  ray.  When 
we  consider  that  pet  birds  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  vermin  during  the  close  con- 
finement of  winter,  and  that  the  means  this 
bird  used,  though  painful  to  himself,  were  most 
effectually  adapted  to  their  destruction,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  rightly  to  interpret  his  otherwise 
unaccountable  movements.  Our  domestic 
fowls  also  are  believed  habitually  lo  practice 
the  same  thing  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

That  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  was 
the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  the  unusual 
mortality  among  the  fish  of  Charles  river,  I  do 
not  think  probable;  but  lather  that  the  heat  of 
the  water  deprived  this  element  of  a  portion  of 
its  oxygen,  on  which  the  life  of  fish,  not  less 
than  that  of  air-breathing  animals,  depends, 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
phenomenon. 

On  looking  over  the  record  for  the  past 
summer,  we  find  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  three  summer  monlhs  was  75,  which  is  2 
deg.  above  the  mean  summer  heat  deduced 
from  many  years — also,  that  the  mercury  has 
been  at,  or  above,  90  deg.,  on  eight  days  dur- 
ing the  same  period — that  a  westerly,  or  land 
wind  has  prevailed  54  days;  and  an  easterly, 
or  ocean  wind  9  days  only — lhat  the  wind 
was  due  S.  19  days,  and  due  N.  10  days — 
that  70  days  have  been  recorded  as  fair,  and 
27  days  as  cloudy — lhat  rain  fell  on  17  days, 
and  that  the  whole  quantity  for  the  summer, 
(as  measured  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital) 
was  9|  inches. 

By  our  daily  record  for  the  Eighth  month: 

The  1st  and  2d  were  fair,  with  a  light  north- 
erly wind.  A  refreshing  rain  fell  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st.  Thermometer  65  at  sun- 
rise, and  78  at  2  p.  m. 


From  the  3d  to  the  6ih,  the  wind  was  south- 
erly, and  the  weather  fair  till  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  when,  fi5m  8  to  11,  a  fine  rain  fell. 
Thermometer  rose  from  65  in  the  morning,  to 
85  and  88  at  mid-day. 

The  7th  and  8lh  were  fair;  wind  north,  and 
cooler.  Ther.  67  and  69  at  sunrise,  and  83 
and  87  at  2  p.  m. 

The  9lh  was  overcast,  with  several  thunder 
showers  during  the  day.  Thermometer  71 
and  84.    Wind  S. 

The  10th  was  fair;  wind  S.  W.  Thermo- 
meter 71  and»82. 

The  11th  to  l^th  was  fair;  wind  N.  W. 
Thermometer  66  at  sunrise,  and  from  78  to 
80  at  2  p.  m. 

The  14th  was  fair  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  rain  from  12  w.  to  10  p.m. — a  light  wind 
from  the  S.  W.    Thermometer  68  and  74. 

The  15th  and  16th  were  fair,  with  a  north- 
erly wind.  Thermometer  63  on  each  of  these 
days  at  sunrise,  but  rose  to  77  and  78  at  2 
p.  M. 

-  The  17th  and  18th  were  mostly  overcast, 
with  seasonable  showers.  Wind  S.  W.  Ther- 
mometer 65  and  70  at  sunrise,  and  84  and  74 
at  2  p.  m.  Thermometer  94  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  17th. 

The  19ih  and  20lh  were  fair;  wind  north- 
erly. Thermometer  68  and  70  at  sunrise,  and 
82  at  mid-day. 

The  21sl  and  22d  were  fair.  Wind  light 
and  changeable.  Thermometer  70  and  71  in 
the  morning,  and  82  and  85  at  2  p.m. 

The  23d  was  very  warm  in  the  morning, 
with  thunder  shower  at  9  a.m.  Thermometer 
74  and  82.    Wind  S. 

From  the  24th  to  the  27th,  the  weather  was 
remarkably  fine  and  clear — wind  varying  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  Thermometer  ranging  from  66 
to  71  at  sunrise,  and  80  to  85  at  noon. 

From  the  28ih  to  the  31st  the  weather  was 
warm  and  sultry.  Morning,  temperature  from 
70  to  73,  and  the  mid-day,  from  82  to  84. 
Wind  light  and  variable.  A  dense  fog  on  the 
mornings  of  30th  and  31st. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
74  J- — the  general  mean  of  this  month  being  73 
degrees. 

The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  month  was  16  deg. 

Twenty-four  days  were  fair,  and  rain  fell 
on  6  days.  The  whole  fall  of  rain  for  the 
month  (noted  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital) 
was  4ij  inches. 

P.  S. 

Philada.,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1849. 

From  ihe  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

DEBORAH  ALEXANDER, 

Deborah  Alexander,  of  Limerick,  an  elder, 
widow  of  Samuel  Alexander,  deceased  Fifth 
monlh  18th,  1848,  aged  86  years. 

This  dear  Friend  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who,  having  yielded  in  their  early 
days  to  the  power  of  Divine  Truth  upon  their 
hearts,  have  been  enabled,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  with  but  I i i tie,  if  any  intermission,  to 
love  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  in- their  several 
callings.  Though  these  may  not  have  been 
brought  conspicuously  before   their  fellow- 
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members,  and  their  lives  may  have  afforded 
but  lew  incidents  for  public  record,  they  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  preachers  of  righte- 
ousness in  life  and  conversation.  The  memo- 
ry of  such  is  sweet,  and  their  record  is  on 
high. 

Deborah  Alexander  was  the  mother  of  the 
late  rid  ward  Alexander,  of  Limerick,  a  faithful 
and  earnest  Gospel  labourer,  who  was  remov- 
ed in  the  prime  of  lile,  and  in  the  mid->t  of  his 
usefulness  :  to  him  she  was  a  true  mother, 
watching  over  him  with  pious  solicitude,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  desirous,. that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift  as  a  minister,  he  might  be 
preserved  in  humility;  and  when  called  upon 
to  give  him  up,  she  was  consoled  in  the  belief, 
that  he  had  been  kept  steadfast  in  his  great 
Master's  cause,  unto  the  end. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  faithful  overseer  in 
the  church,  labouring  according  to  her  mea- 
sure for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  From  her 
own  lively  experience  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  her  in  her  early  days,  she  often  urged  upon 
her  younger  Friends  to  choose  Him  for  their 
portion,  their  Guide,  and  Friend,  saying,  "  1 
trnsied  in  Him,  and  was  not  disappointed  ;  He 
kept  me  and  did  not  forsake  me."  She  was 
wont  also  10  say  to  them,  "  Keep  to  the  Truth 
and  the  Truth*  will  keep  you."  Firmly  at- 
tached to  and  exemplary  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends, 
she  was  very  careful  in  the  training  of  her 
family  in  accordance  therewith,  and  was  mind- 
ful to  discharge  her  duties  toothers  in  the  way 
of  faithful  sisterly  exhortation.  The  testimo- 
ny borne  by  our  religious  Society  to  the  duty 
of  Christian  plainness  in  all  things,  was  very 
dear  to  her,  and  she  was  grieved  to  see  it  in 
any  respect  abandoned  by  her  fellow-members; 
believing  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  did  lead  those 
into  it,  who  were  subject  to  its  power. 

Her  mind,  in  early  life,  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  and  privilege  of  meeting 
wiih  her  Friends  for  religious  worship,  and,  at 
an  early  period  when  she  was  very  unfavour- 
ably circumstanced,  and  had  to  choose  ai 
times,  on  First-day  morning,  between  losing 
her  breakfast  or  her  meeting,  she  steadily  pre- 
ferred the  Conner  to  the  latter.  Those  who 
know  the  influence  of  such  acts  of  decision  in 
the  formation  of  sound  religious  character,  will 
not  think  this  little  incident  wholly  insignifi- 
cant or  uni'istruetive.  Her  early  feeling  on 
this  subject  followed  her  through  life;  and  in 
the  year  before  her  death,  when  confined  to 
her  house,  she  said  she  did  not  remember  hav- 
ing ever  omitted  the  attendance  of  meeting 
when  she  was  able  to  be  present,  and  that  the 
reflection  \  iclded  her  comfort. 

On  returning  from  one  of  the  later  meetings 
which  she  attended,  her  mind  seemed  filled 
with  praises  to  God  for  all  his  goodness  and 
his  mercies  to  her.  Her  conversation  with 
her  family,  during  the  last  lew  months  of  her 
life,  clearly  indicated  that  she  was  Irving  in 
the  fear,  and  sensible  of  the  love  of  the  Lfird  ; 
and  in  this  9tate  of  mind  she  was  rather  hasti- 
ly  called  aw.iy,  and  as  n  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe,  we  reverently  believe,  gathered  into  the 
garner  of  her  Lord. 


•  Sec  3  John  v.  3,  4. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Redaction  of  Members. 

Every  year  is  depriving  the  Society  of  ex- 
perienced members,  by  which  not  only  the 
number  in  many  places  is  reduced,  but  also 
the  religious  weight  arid  strength  of  meetings. 
Friends  have  never  sought  to  proselyte  others 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  numbers. 
So  far  as  they  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
others  of  the  soundness  of  their  Christian  prin- 
ciples, it  has  had  for  its  object  the  reclaiming 
them  from  erroneous  opinions  and  practice,  by 
turning  them  to  the  light  and  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  themselves,  who  alone  can  make  them  new 
creatures,  and  fit  them  for  a  place  in  his  re- 
deemed church.  Considering  the  strength  of 
meetings  to  be  dependent  upon  the  spiritual 
character,  and  not  the  number  of  members,  we 
may  at  times  not  have  sufficiently  felt  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  in  this  respect;  and  while  there 
is  a  body  capable  of  holding  meetings  for  wor- 
ship with  reputation,  and  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  Friends  have  quietly  rested  un- 
der a  gradual  decline,  where  it  has  taken 
place. 

The  separation  of  the  adherents  of  Elias 
Hicks,  carried  off  some  meetings  almost  entire- 
ly ;  and  several  were  so  diminished,  that  the 
members  were  necessarily  joined  to  other 
meetings.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  separation,  some 
small  meetings  where  there  were  a  few  sub- 
stantial Friends,  qualified  to  hold  them  up  for 
some  years  afterwards,  have  latterly  become 
further  reduced,  so  that  one  or  two  have  been 
discontinued, — and  others  are  now  so  weaken- 
ed, that  the  death  or  removal  of  but  few,  will 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  con- 
tinued to  advantage.  In  this  time,  some  Friends 
have  removed  to  other  parts,  by  which  the 
meetings  they  have  joined  may  have  been 
slrengihened  ;  yet  it  is  affecting  to  see  meet- 
ings, which  were  established  early  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  dwindling  away,  and 
becoming  so  weak,  that  the  children  have  little 
before  them  to  induce  them  to  attend  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  or  to  incite  them  by 
example  to  adhere  to  the  testimonies,  and  con- 
sistent mode  of  living,  which  their  forefathers 
kept  to. 

Not  only  have  death  and  the  spirit  of  sepa- 
ration made  inroads  upon  the  Society,  but  the 
desire  afier  wealth  and  grandeur,  and  worldly 
consequence,  has  completely  captivated  some, 
and  gradually  choked  the  good  seed,  w  hich 
had  for  a  time  taken  root  and  sprung  upward, 
in  many  others.  These  had  their  seasons  of 
loving  the  Truth  and  its  cause,  but  being  of 
little  depths  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  or  the 
blandishments  of  a  delusive  world,  have  gradu- 
ally withered,  and  finally  destroyed,  their  love; 
and  being  unfaithful  themselves,  they  speak 
lightly,  and  sometimes  scollingly,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  cross,  and  of  those  who  seek  more 
earnestly  to  become  possessed  of  it,  than  of 
earthly  treasure.  They  come  to  meetings 
when  it  suits  them,  often  without  receiving 
good,  and  more  likely  to  find  fault  with  the 
meeting,  which  their  listlossnoss  contributes  lo 
make  insipid  to  them,  than  to  enter  into  a  spi- 
ritual exercise  for  their  own  soul's  welfare, 


and  the  worship  and  praise  of  their  heavenly 
Father.  If  they  are  parents,  it  is  not  probable 
their  children  will  be  steadily  taken  to  meet- 
ing, or  that  they  will  receive  from  them  im- 
pressions, very  favourable  to  the  importance  of 
the  duty,  or  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Unless  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  lays  them  as 
it  were  upon  his  shoulder,  children  educated 
under  these  circumstances,  will  act  as  their 
parents  do,  and  probably  forsake  the  Society 
altogether.  This,  then,  becomes  another  cause 
of  decrease,  and  were  there  not  those  yet  pre- 
served, who  cannot  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together,  who  are  constantly  watch- 
ing over  themselves,  and  over  the  children,  to 
lead  them  in  the  pathway  of  holiness,  the  So- 
ciety would  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  running 
out,  so  small  a  proportion  come  into  it  on  the 
ground  of  religious  convincement. 

The  attempt  to  bring  in  opinions  subversive 
of  the  fiiith  of  the  Society,  has  a  most  delete- 
rious influence.  By  dividing  it  into  parties,  it 
greatly  impairs  its  strength  ;  many  become  in- 
different to  the  subject  of  religion,  when  they 
see  those  in  high  stations,  holding  opposite  sen- 
timents on  fundamental  principles,  and  no 
doubt  both  old  and  young  have  been  driven 
from  our  religious  assemblies.  Disagreement 
creates  coldness,  and  makes  men  shy  of  one 
another,  and  induces  them  finally  to  avoid 
those  places,  where  they  once  met  with  com- 
fort and  strength  to  each  other.  We  are  ex- 
horted earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  but  it  has  a  sad  effect 
upon  a  society  where  this  has  to  be  done 
against  errors,  broached  by  members  of  the 
same  body,  who  once  were  supposed  to  hold 
the  faith,  which  the  Society  promulgated  in  its 
rise.  And  if  while  we  are  labouring  to  uphold 
the  doctrines,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  flock  over  whom  they  stood  as 
overseers,  are  greatly  lost  sight  of,  here  is  a 
cause  for  scattering  the  flock,  or  of  disease  of 
various  kinds  spreading  amongst  it. 

Though  all  the  meetings  have  not  lessened 
in  the  number  of  their  members,  yet  Friends 
who  retain  an  interest  in  the  effective  influence 
of  their  Society,  in  promoting  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  have  great  need  to  enter  into  a  close 
investigation  of  their  own  standing,  and  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  not  a  few  of  the  meet- 
ings. It  is  possible  to  be  so  occupied  by  things 
at  a  distance,  and  with  other  men's  failings, 
i  hat  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  with  which  we 
think  ourselves  familiar,  may  not  receive  that 
scrutiny,  which  the  things  that  accompany,  or 
which  oppose  salvation,  require  ;  and  while 
we  are  watching  other  fields,  the  enemy  may 
find  us  asleep  over  our  own,  and  sow  his 
ta  res. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  under  a  proper 
religious  exercise,  but  we  may  do  much  to  dis- 
qualify ourselves  for  it;  and  then  either  com- 
plain of  the  low  state  of  the  church,  which  we 
contribute  to  produce,  or  like  Gallio,  care  for 
none  of  these  things.  But  the  day  of  account 
will  come,  when  we  can  no  longer  do  as  we 
list,  niid  (earful  will  be  the  reward  of  those, 
who  have  served  themselves,  and  despised  and 
tin  ned  tin;  back  to  Him,  who  knocked  often  at 
the  door  for  an  entrance.  Christ  alone  can 
enlighten  us  to  see  our  condition,  and  when  he 
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does  give  this  sight,  will,  if  we  do  not  reject 
him,  furnish  strength  to  accomplish  what  he 
requires,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  church. 
We  have  had  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  little  more  can 
be  done  by  words, — it  is  the  fruits  of  obedience 
to  his  Holy  Spirit  that  are  wanting — a  thorough 
dedication  of  heart,  in  appropriating  our  time 
and  talents  to  his  service  ;  and  then  light  would 
break  forth  out  of  obscurity,  and  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  many  become  as  the  noon-day. 
Our  meetings  in  many  places  would  be  fruitful 
in  the  field  of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house 
of  prayer  and  praise,  and  we  might  hope  many 
would  be  drawn  to  them.  Family  visits  as  a 
religious  duty,  recommended  by  the  discipline, 
would  be  found,  under  the  anointing  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  a  valuable  means 
for  gathering  the  children  with  the  parents  to 
Him,  and  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties  at  home  and  at  meeting,  whereby  a  re- 
vival in  life  and  power  might  be  extended 
through  our  borders. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Statistics  of  London  and  Dublin  Yearly 
Meetings. 

In  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849,  is  an  inter- 
esting table,  showing  the  number  of  members 
of  our  Society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
made  up  to  Sixth  month  30th,  1847.  The 
total  number  is  18,733;  viz.,  8592  males,  and 
10,141  females;  of  whom  15,345  are  distri- 
buted among  the  25  Quarterly  Meetings  in 
England,  147  in  Scotland,  and  3241  in  the  3 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ireland.  1504  members 
are  under  5  years  of  age  ;  1634  between  5  and 
10  ;  1751  between  10  and  15  ;  1790  between 
15  and  20  ;  2S95  between  20  and  30  ;  2281 
between  30  and  40;  2232  between  40  and  50; 
2016  between  50  and  60;  1466  between  60 
and  70  ;  916  between  70  and  80  ;  231  between 
80  and  90  ;  and  17  between  90  and  100. 

Three  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  England 
embrace  from  2000  to  2400  members  each  ; 
the  others  are  generally  small  ;  for  instance, 
Cambridge  and  Hunts  has  111  members;  of 
whom,  25  males  and  37  females  are  over  20 
years  of  age.  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  has 
191  members;  of  whom,  57  males  and  62  fe- 
males are  over  20  years  of  age.  Derby  and 
Notts  has  227  members  ;  of  whom,  63  males 
and  89  females  are  over  that  age.  Kent  has 
173  members  ;  51  males  and  68  females  of 
whom  are  beyond  20  years  of  age.  Lincoln- 
shire has  118  members;  of  whom,  34  males 
and  38  females  are  beyond  20  years  of  age. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

Moses  Brown  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  23rd  of  Seventh  month,  1738. 
He  was  a  son  of  James  and  Hope  Brown,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  tenets  of  the  Baptist 
Society,  of  which  they  were  members.  He 
received  a  plain,  moderate  education,  leaving 
school  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  As  his  father 
was  deceased,  he  then  went  to  reside  with  an 
uncle. 


As  Moses  Brown  grew  up  to  manhood, 
he  manifested  a  strong  mind,  and  his  influence 
was  felt  in  every  body  of  men  with  whom  he 
associated.  From  1764  to  1771,  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  such  was  the 
character  he  bore  amongst  his  fellow-ciiizens, 
that,  not  withstanding  partisanship  and  political 
differences  prevalent,  he  was  elected  without 
opposition.  At  this  time  he  was  an  active, 
pushing  man  in  all  that  he  undertook, — but, 
though  bearing  a  good  character  amongst 
men,  and  honest  and  honourable  in  all  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows,  he  was  not  a  reli- 
gious man  ;  his  duty  to  his  heavenly  Father 
was  not  the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind. 
The  time  when  he  first  bowed  in  awful  fear, 
and  with  deep  reverence  and  prostration  of 
soul,  entered  into  covenant  with  his  Maker,  we 
know  not,  but  he  has  in  conversation  with  his 
friends  told  the  place  and  the  occasion.  He 
was  on  a  passage  between  Newport  and  Pro- 
vidence, when  a  storm  came  down  on  the  boat 
in  which  he  was.  So  violent  was  the  tempest, 
that  all  hope  of  the  vessel  living  through  it  was 
taken  away,  and  ihe  poor  trembling  sinner  was 
brought  to  feel  the  apparent  certainty  of  imme- 
diate death.  He  knew  he  was  not  prepared 
by  living  faiih  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
heart-renovating  influence  of  the  baptisms  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  to  enter  into  rest  with 
the  redeemed  children  of  God.  Nought  else 
remained  but  that  his  portion  must  be  with  the 
accursed,  who  have  their  perpetual  habitation 
in  the  lake  of  fire,  where  the  worm  of  despair 
dieih  not,  and  the  fire  of  suffering  never  is 
quenched.  In  this  fearful  condition  of  mind, 
he  was  led  to  cry  mightily  for  help,  and  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  God  of 
mercy  and  strength,  that  if  he  would  send  de- 
liverance, that  the  life  thus  spared  should  be 
dedicated  to  his  service.  The  storm  abated, — 
he  reached  his  desired  haven,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  his  hour  of  distress  he  was  enabled  in 
good  measure  to  keep. 

In  the  year  1764,  Moses  Brown  married 
his  cousin  Anna  Brown,  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  great  intimacy.  He  had  the 
previous  year  entered  into  a  commercial  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  his  three  brothers,  in 
which  he  continued  actively  engaged  for  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  having  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  being  in  feeble  health,  he  with- 
drew from  the  business,  and  never  afterwards 
took  part  in  any  scheme  for  amassing  money, 
further  than  labouring  for  about  two  years  in 
establishing  his  son  Obadiah  Brown,  and  son- 
in-law  William  Almy,  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods. 

About  the  year  1773,  Moses  Brown  was 
acknowledged  as  a  member  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  was  no  change  made  from  a 
sudden,  temporary  impulse.  He  acted  from  a 
conscientious  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  Fox,  Penington,  and 
Barclay  ;  and  under  a  persuasion  of  duty,  he 
applied  for  membership  amongst  the  profes- 
sors of  those  doctrines.  Having  been  deeply 
grounded  in  these  principles,  he  was  prepared 
to  advocate  and  defend  them,  and  was  soon 
esteemed  by  those  he  had  joined  as  one  of 
their  faithful  and  prominent  men. 


Friends  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  were 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the  poor  in  Boston; 
that  place  being  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  blockaded  by  their  vessels,  and  by 
land  strictly  invested  by  the  American  army. 
Knowing  that  much  suffering  must  result  to 
those  who  had  small  means,  from  the  total 
stagnation  of  business  necessarily  spring- 
ing out  of  the  state  of  siege,  the  sympathizers 
desired  to  administer  some  relief.  For  a 
time  they  could  not  see  how  to  do  it,  without 
violating  their  Christian  testimony  against  war. 
They  were  anxious  to  alleviate  suffering;  but 
they  did  not  wish  by  anything  they  did,  to 
appear  as  though  they  thought  the  emptying 
the  tea  into  Boston  harbour  was  right,  or  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  redress  of  colonial  diffi- 
culties. A  correspondence  was  opened  by 
Friends  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, with  some  members  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  Massachusetts,  touching  the  condition 
of  Friends  in  Boston.  The  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings then  addressed  a  letter  in  the  Fifth 
month  of  the  same  year,  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Rhode  Island,  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
that  body  appointing  a  committee  on  sufferings. 
This  hint  was  well  received  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  the  Sixih  month,  and  such  a 
committee  was  appointed.  It  consisted  of  22 
members,  and  Moses  Brown  was  the  second 
on  the  list. 

In  furthering  the  concern  of  Philadelphia 
Friends,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  New 
England  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Boston. 
About  the  10th  of  the  Seventh  month,  the 
members  of  the  committee  took  boat  at  Lynn, 
and  went  round  to  Boston  harbour  by  water. 
Being  taken  before  the  British  admiral,  they 
told  him  the  business  which  led  them  to  endea- 
vour to  enter  the  town.  The  admiral  had 
heard  of  divers  Quakers  having  joined  the 
continental  army,  and  that  a  regiment  had  been 
raised  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  show  the  committee  no  favour. 
They  told  him  that  no  consistent  Friend  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  that  those  who  had  done 
so,  had  been  disowned  by  the  Society  ;  after 
hearing  this,  he  was  pacified.  Being  permitted 
to  proceed,  they  entered  Boston,  and  found  the 
few  members  residing  there  were  in  low  cir- 
cumstances. 

David  Evans  and  John  Parrish,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadel- 
phia, feeling  a  concern  to  attend  the  newly 
organized  Committee  on  Sufferings  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  left  Philadelphia  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh  month  to  fulfil 
their  prospect.  They  carried  with  them  on 
behalf  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  funds  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds,  most  of  it  in 
gold,  for  the  aid  of  the  destitute  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  epistle  they  took  with  them,  which 
was  to  govern  Friends  in  New  England  in  the 
distribution  of  this  money,  has  this  passage  in 
it.  "  It  is  not  our  intention  to  limit  the  distri- 
bution to  the  members  of  our  own,  or  any 
other  religious  Society,  nor  to  the  place  of  their 
present  or  former  residence.  It  seems  proba- 
ble many  who  never  lived  in  Boston  may  be 
as  proper  objects  as  those  who  have;  and 
though  we  would  not  have  our  brethren  in  reli- 
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gious  profession  who  are  in  real  suffering,  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  contribution,  yet 
we  consider  they  are  entitled  to  your  immediate 
care,  and  will  no  doubt  partake  oC  the  Christian 
brotherly  assistance  we  have  ever  as  a  Society 
extended  to  such." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New  England 
had  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  Eleventh  month, 
in  order  that  David  Evans  and  John  Parrish 
might  be  with  them.  These  two  Friends  reach- 
ed Providence  in  season,  and  attended  the  seve- 
ral sittings  held  on  the  20th  and  21st.  On 
the  last  silting  the  following  address  was  pre- 
pared. 

"  From  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  held  at  Providence,  21st 
of  Eleventh  month,  1775. 

"  To  General  Washington. 

"  As  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the*  widows, 
and  relieving  the  distressed,  by  feeding  the 
hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  is  the  subject 
of  this  address  ;  we  cannot  doubt  of  thy  atten- 
tion to  our  representation  and  request  in  their 
behalf. 

"  The  principle  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
exciting  our  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  contribute  and  send  to  our  care  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed 
among  such  sufferers  as  are  by  the  present  un- 
happy difficulties  reduced  to  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, without  distinction  of  sects  or 
parlies,  provided  they  are  not  active  in  carry- 
ing on  or  promoting  military  measures,  (so 
that  our  religious  testimony  against  wars  and 
fightings  may  be  preserved  pure  ;)  and  we 
being  sensible  there  are  many  such  within  as 
well  as  without  the  town  of  Boston, — and  being 
desirous  of  finding  those  that  are  most  needy 
there  as  well  as  without,  desire  thy  favourable 
assistance  in  getting  into  the  town, —  that  they 
may  be  visited  and  relieved  in  such  manner  as 
the  bearers  thereof,  Moses  Farnum,  Isaac 
Lawton,  David  Buffum,  Theophilus  Shove,  Jr., 
and  Jeremiah  Hacker,  whom  we  have  appointed 
a  committee  for  that  service,  may  think  proper  ; 
and  when  their  Christian  services  are  accom- 
plished, to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  families 
in  safety. 

"Sorrowfully  affected  with  the  present  ca- 
lamities, and  feeling  an  engagement  on  our 
minds  so  to  demean  ourselves,  as  becomes 
those  who  profess  to  walk  humbly  and  peace- 
ably with  all  men, 

We  are 

Thy  Friends" 
A  copy  of  the  above  address  was  also  direct- 
ed to  be  laid  before  General  Howe,  commander 
of  the  English  forces.  Of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed as  above,  some  were  soon  after  unwell, 
and  some  had  never  had  the  small  pox  which 
vu  then  raging  in  Boston.  They  were  not 
therefore  prepared  to  take  any  immediate-ac- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  l lie  next  month  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  again  convening  at 
Providence,  a  new  appointment  was  made, 
consisting  of  Benjamin  Arnold,  Moses  Brown, 

David  Buffum,  Thomas  Sieere,  and  Thomas 
Lnpham,  Jr.  They  started  on  the  next  dav 
for  Cambridge,  where  they  obtained  access  to 
General  Washington,  and  presented  the  ad- 
dress. He  received  them  courteously,  but  told 
them  he  had  made  a  rule  not  lo  allow  any  one 


but  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband,  or 
others  somewhat  similarly  circumstanced,  to 
go  into  Boston.  He  however  offered  them  a 
flag  of  truce,  under  which  they  might  reach 
(he  English  outposts,  and  obtain  permission  for 
some  of  their  acquaintance  and  Friends  from 
within  the  city  to  hold  a  conference  with  them. 
By  this  means  he  thought  their  object  might  be 
effected,  as  their  Friends  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  distribute  the  funds  for  them.  The 
further  particulars  of  their  labour  will  be  best 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Moses  Brown  to  a 
Friend  in  Philadelphia. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyties]  Grubb. 

(Concluded  from  page  399.) 

[Account  of  her  last  illness  and  death.] 

"First  month  13th,  1842,  our  beloved  mo- 
ther feeling  more  unwell  than  usual,  retired 
early  to  her  room,  never  again  to  leave  it. 
Her  indisposition  being  the  commencement  of 
that  illness  which  proved  the  last  of  her  trials, 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  and  continued  during 
the  remaining  nine  weeks  of  her  life  so  severe, 
as  to  allow  of  her  sitting  up  but  a  few  times, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  greater  part  of  it.  She 
suffered  much  at  the  beginning,  but  expressed 
a  hope  of  recovery  ;  evidently,  however,  desir- 
ing it  more  for  our  sakes  than  her  own  ;  and 
saying  one  day,  after  some  anticipations  of  re- 
turning strength,  '  But  1  think  I  have  not  been 
one  day  without  resignation.' 

"  To  a  friend  who  was  giving  her  a  message 
of  love  from  his  brother,  she  replied,  '  Ah  !  I 
never  felt  greater  love  for  my  friends,  or  sorer 
exercise  on  their  account ;  but  the  body  is  weak 
— it  won't  do;'  meaning  she  was  unable  to  ex- 
press her  feelings.  Then,  after  a  pause,  '  Oh  ! 
there's  but  one  way  after  all.  The  good  old 
way  is  the  only  one  for  us,  though  some  think 
me  too  much  a  stickler  for  this.' 

"  Her  thoughts  were  evidently  much  occu- 
pied respecting  our  religions  Society,  and  its 
low  slate  ;  yet  she  said  she  did  not  despair; 
saying  she  thought  she  could  see  '  one  here  and 
another  there,'  who  would  be  raised  up  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  though  she  knew  not  who  they 
might  be.  She  mourned  that  so  few  appeared 
to  '  prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  chief  joy,'  as 
she  thought  she  might  thankfully  say  she  had 
done  ;  acknowledging  a  consoling  sense,  at 
times,  of  having  done  her  part  in  submitting  to 
be  made  use  of  as  a  stone  of  the  street ;  and 
also  of  having  been  enabled  to  '  fight  the  good 
fight,' and  to  '  keep  the  faith;'  adding,  'Oh! 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  done  this — to  have 
'  kept  the  faith'  through  all.  The  horizon  of 
our  little  world,  our  little  Society,  looks  dull 
to  me.  There  must  be  more  shaking,  morn 
overturning,  I  believe.' 

"Alluding  to  her  suffering  illness,  when 
sending  a  message  to  a  friend,  she  said,  1  Tell 
her  I  call  these  the  hailstones,  but  I  believe 
they  have  all  passed  through  the  righteous 
balances.'  Also,  '  In  searching  myself,  I  do 
not  find  anything  Iftid  to  my  charge — no  con- 
demnation. There  arc.-  things  I  do  not  forgive 
myself,  but  I  hope,  through  adorable  mercy, 
to  be  forgiven.1  On  beiiis  asked  one  rttorninzi 
how  she  had  passed  the  night,  she  said,  '  Out 


of  heaven  I  could  not  have  been  quieter.  It 
was  all  peace,  peace;'  and  added,  '  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  my  dear  Saviour  condescended  to 
converse  with  me  ;  and  oh  !  the  sweetness,  the 
meekness  of  His  Spirit.'  Another  time,  some- 
thing fresh  in  the  way  of  nourishment  having 
been  offered  to  her,  she  said,  '  I  have  been 
thinking  of  being  fed  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheal.  Everything  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  seems  to  be  done  for  me,  but  all  of  no 
use.'  'Well!  though  my  heart  and  my 
strength  faileth,  the  Lord  is  (slill)  my  delight, 
and  rny  portion  forever — th \t  forever.' 

"  '  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen,  in  the 
clearness  of  Divine  light,  (oh  !  such  clearness) 
that    has  given  me  up,  a  sacrifice  high- 

ly acceptable  to  her  heavenly  Father ;  but,  my 
dear,  I  could  never  say  so  until  now.  What 
it  has  cost  thee  is  known  only  to  thyself;  my 
joy  and  gatitude  is  great,  to  know  thy  will  at 
length  given  up,  as  it  regards  one  (I  may  say) 
interwoven  with  thy  very  existence.  Cleave 
close  to  Him  who  will  do  abundantly  for  thee, 
who  indeed  careth  for  thee,  and  will  never 
leave  thee.  Repose  all  thy  cares  and  sorrows 
in  His  bosom.  He  will  be  with  thee,  though 
thou  mayest  not  always,  or  often,  be  favoured 
sensibly  to  feel  it.' 

"  For  a  time,  suffering  of  an)'  kind  had  al- 
most ceased,  and  our  beloved  mother  was  anx- 
ious we  should  know  this,  saving,  '  But  if  it 
were  yet  to  come,  I  believe  both  you  and  I 
should  be  supported.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  extreme  sufferings  of  many  Christians  in 
leaving  this  world.'  At  this  period  she  had 
little  or  no  expectation  of  being  reslored  to  us, 
and  became  often  rambling  in  her  expressions, 
though  sweet  and  quiet  as  a  little  child.  She 
sent  the  following  message  most  distinctly  to 
some  young  friends — '  Give  my  love  to  them, 
and  tell  them  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 
that  text,  'Rejoice,  oh  young  man  in  thy 
youth,'  &c,  &c. ;  and  tell  them  that  whatever 
we  pursue  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  it  can  only 
do  us  good  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  About  ten  days  before  the  close,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  us  all  at  her  bedside, 
when  she  spoke  to  us  nearly  as  follows  : — '  At 
first  1  thought  I  should  recover  from  this  ill- 
ness, but  now  it  seems  as  if  I  must  quite  give 
myself  up.  You  see  that  everything  in  nature 
points  that  way.  When  I  got  worse  about 
three  weeks  ago,  I  went  down  very  deep  in 
my  spirit,  and  I  said,  1  Oh  !  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, is  it  thy  will  lo  take  me  now,  or  at  some 
other  time?'  and  it  was  answered,  '  Whether 
I  take  thee  now,  or  at  some  other  time,  be 
thou  ready  ;'  and  I  said,  '  Oh  !  but  it  is  a  very 
awful  thing  to  die,'  {and  it  is  an  awful  thing). 
Then  it  was  said,  '  Fear  not:  I  can  make  hard 
things  easy  ;  and  what  more  is  there  for  thee 
to  do?'  So  it  was  shown  me  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  do,  nothing  more  to  do  ;  and  my 
rejoicing  is  unspeakable,  that  my  children  are 
resigned.  Is  it,  not  so  V  She  was  told  we 
tried  to  be  :  we  knew  it  was  belter  for  her  than 
to  remain  with  us,  &c. 

"  After  some  further  expressions  of  tender 
affection  and  interest,  she  remarked  how  many 
ways  there  arc  of  sliding  off  the  right  founda- 
tion. '  I  told  a  friend,  many  years  ago,  to 
mind  his  little  anointing.    1  called  it  little,  and 
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this  mny  lead  us  in  a  direction  very  contrary 
to  our  natural  inclinations  ;  like  the  kine  that 
bore  the  ark,  lowing  as  they  went.  It  wants 
constant  watching  loo,  like  that  fire,'  (pointing 
to  the  one  in  her  chamber)  '  which  must  be 
often  minded,  and  fuel  added  to  prevent  its  go- 
ing out.  ...  I  think  we  want  to  get  deeper, 
so  that  when  anything  like  storms  and  tempta- 
tions come,  we  may  be  like  the  oaks,  firmly 
rooted.  Be  watchful  and  quiet ;  that's  the 
thing.' 

"  The  next  day  after  the  deeply  affecting 
occasion  just  described,  our  beloved  mother 
spoke  in  a  sweet  and  striking  manner  to  her 
medical  attendant,  for  whom  she  had  a  sincere 
regard.  He  inquired  if  her  position  was  com- 
fortable. 'Oh!'  she  said,  '  1  hardly  ever  lie 
comfortably,  but  I'm  very  comfortable  in  my- 
self. Ah  !  creeds  and  forms,  and  a  literal 
faith,  will  do  nothing  for  us.  We  must  give 
up  our  own  wills  entirely,  and  become  like 
little  children  :  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  enter 
the  kinodom.  I  have  known  no  other  religion 
all  my  life  than  the  will  of  God  ;  and  now, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  I  shall  be  with  my  dear 
Saviour.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend;  fare- 
well.' 

"  The  doctor  was  affected,  and  surprised  to 
hear  her  speak  thus.  It  was  indeed  very  re- 
markable to  us  all,  that  although  immediately 
before  and  after  such  occasions,  her  faculties 
often  appeared  obscured,  yet  when  thus  giving 
utterance  to  her  feelings  on  religious  subjects, 
they  were  as  clear  as  ever.  She  made  the 
remark  herself,  '  I  have  been  much  lost  in  my 
mind  in  this  illness,  which  I  suppose  is  not  un- 
common ;  but  I  can  speak  to  things  of  import- 
ance.' At  this  time,  when  the  medical  man 
had  left  the  room,  she.  smiled  most  sweetly, 
and  said,  '  I  feel  so  comfortable  now  I  have 
said  that  to  him.'  She  continued  in  the  same 
strain  ;  speaking  of  Lazarus,  and  saying  she 
believed  this  illness  would  be  '  for  the  glory  of 
God  ;'  adding,  'Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you  it 
is  '  not  unto  death.'  I  would  have  said  that 
long  ago,  for  your  sakes,  if  1  could  ;  but  which- 
ever way  it  is,  it  will  tend  more  to  His  glory- 
in  that  way,  than  it  could  have  done  in  any- 
other.'  Something  she  also  said  signifying, 
as  we  understood  it,  that  when  the  creature 
and  its  works  were  in  the  grave,  when  self 
was  entirely  dead,  then  the  Creator  was  the 
most  glorified  ;  but  her  powers  of  expression 
were  now  much  exhausted. 

"  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  our 
beloved  mother  spoke  collectedly  more  than  a 
sentence  or  two;  and  we  trust  that,  during  the 
trying  period  of  bodily  suffering  that  followed, 
her  own  words  were  fulfilled  in  some  measure, 
that  the  sufferer  was  inwardly  supported,  and 
those  around  her  were  not  wholly  forsaken. 
Once  after  this  time,  she  said  to  her  son,  when 
he  raised  her  in  bed,  '  It  is  for  you  I  feel,  and 
there  is  One  that  feels  for  you  more  than  1 
can  ;'  and,  '  I  am  going  to  rest.'' 

"  For  nearly  the  last  twenty-four  hours  our 
precious  parent  was  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  from 
which  it  was  plain  she  would  wake  only  in 
death ;  and  about  one  o'clock,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  the  Third  month,  1842,  she  breathed  her 
last  ;  leaving  us,  on  her  account,  nothing  but 
rejoicing,  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  everlasting 


and  glorious  rest  is  her  portion  ;  but,  as  regards 
ourselves,  and  for  the  Church  on  earth,  mourn- 
ing indeed,  for  the  unspeakable  loss  sus- 
tained." 

[In  concluding  our  extracts  from  this  valua- 
ble work,  we  can  scarcely  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire,  that  its  whole  contents, — 
rich,  and  lively,  and  edifying,  the  product  of  a 
mind  that  had  tasted  and  handled  of  the  good 
Word  of  Life, — should  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused among  Friends.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country  at 
present;  and  as  we  understand  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  copies  may  still  be  had  at 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street, 
we  would  advise  Friends  who  desire  to  enrich 
their  libraries  with  a  treasury  of  solid  instruc- 
tion, to  supply  themselves  with  it.] 


Selected. 


MORNING. 


"  His  compassions  fail  not.  They  are  new  every 
morning." — Lament,  iii.  22,  23. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding-  morn, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born, 
By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell ; — 

Thou  rustling  breeze,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakenest  each  little  leaf  to  sing; — 

Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven  ; — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight: 
Who,  day  by  day,  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  ? 

Oh  t  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise  ! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new!* 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising-  prove  ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 
Hover  around  the  Christian's  way  ; 
And  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 
New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set,  to  hallow  nil  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 


We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky  : 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 

Seek  we-no  more  ;  content  with  these, 
Lot  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go: 
The  secret  this  of  rest  below. 


Only,  O  Lord,  in  thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above  ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


Keble. 


*  Revelation  xxi.  5. 


Address  to  the  Queen 

From  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  that 
part  of  her  dominions. 

To  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging ; 
May  it  please  the  Queen, 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friend*  in  Ireland,  gratefully 
accept  the  privilege  granted  to  us  of  <j£cess  to 
thy  royal  presence,  and  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  that  portion  of  thy  subject  we  do  in 
all  sincerity  offer  to  thee,  as  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms,  the  assurance  of  our  dutiful  and 
loyal  attachment  to  thy  person  and  govern- 
ment. Permit  us  also  to  offer  to  thee,  and  to 
thy  illustrious  consort,  our  respectful  and  cor- 
dial  welcome  to  the  Irish  shore,  and  our  heart- 
felt desires  for  th^  welfare  and  preservation  of 
yourselves  and  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family. 

Although  restrained  by  our  religious  prin- 
ciples from  uniting  in  some  of  the  public  de- 
monstrations of  joy  around  us,  yet  we  partici- 
pate with  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  satis- 
faction afforded  by  this,  the  first  visit  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign.  May  it  please  Divine 
Providence  to  make  her  the  harbinger  of  good 
to  this  afflicted  land.  Thy  sympathy  and 
commiseration  for  thy  suffering  people,  have 
been  evinced  by  repeated  acts  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  during  the  season  of  famine  and 
distress  with  which  this  country  has  been  vis- 
ited, and  we  would  gladly  hope  that  the  desire 
of  thy  heart  may  be  mercifully  granted,  in  thy 
beinji  even  now  permitted  to  witness  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  brighter  day  on  this  part  of  thy  do- 
minions. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  privilege  we  enjoy 
in  the  protection  of  a  government  administered 
under  thy  gentle  sway  ;  and  reuard  it  as  cause 
of  reverent  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  that 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
withheld  in  great  measure  from  our  early  pre- 
decessors in  religious  profession,  are  so  largely 
enjoved  by  us  in  common  with  all  classes  of 
our  fellow-subjects;  and  especially  do  we  feel 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  cherish  a  thankful  sense 
of  these  blessings,  and  of  their  kindred  benefits 
of  domestic  peace  and  social  order,  when  we 
beheld  in  neighbouring  nations  commotions 
and  bloodshed,  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  imperfect 
recognition,  both  by  rulers  and  people,  of  the 
true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  are  none  other  than  those  developed  in 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer, 
that  if  may  please  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
kinsdoms  of  men,  yet  more  to  honour  thee  in 
making  thy  government  an  example  and  an 
arbiter  of  peace  to  other  nations — that  His 
wisdom  may  dignify  thee  and  thy  counsellors, 
and  be  the  stability  of  thy  throne — and  that 
being  preserved  through  His  grace  from  taking 
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up  thy  rest  in  the  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of 
this  fading  world,  lie  may,  at  the  termination 
of  thy  earthly  course,  be  thy  portion  forever. 

Signed  by  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Dublin,  the  4lh  of  Eighth  month,  1849, 

Thomas  Bewley,  Henry  Russell,  Francis 
Davis,  Jr  ,  William  Ma  lone,  Robert  Chapman, 
William  Pillar,  Joshua  Harvey,  Joseph  Bew- 
ley, Thomas  White  Jacob,  Thomas  Thacker 
Pirn,  Henry  O'Neill,  Samuel  Bewley,  Jona,- 
than  Pirn,  Thomas  Pirn,  Nathaniel  Williams, 
James  Christy,  Thomas  Harvey,  William 
Doyle,  John  Abell,  Joshua  William  Strang- 
man. 

The  foregoing  Address  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  on  the  throne, -at  Dublin  Castle,  on  the 
8ih  of  ffeuhth  month,  1849,  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  F^nds,  viz.  Joseph  Bewley,  Thomas 
Harvey, Times  Christy,  Joshua  Wm.  Strang- 
man,  Thomas  T.  Pirn,  Joshua  Harvey,  m.  d., 
Thomas  W.  Jacob,  Jonathan  Pim,  John  Abell, 
Henry  Russell,  Thomas  Bewley,  and  Francis 
Davis,  Jr. 

THE  QUEEN'S  KEPLY. 

The  assurance  of  the  dutiful  and  loyal  at- 
tachment of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
to  mv  person  and  government,  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  me,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
warm  and  affectionate  desires  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  myself  and  of  every  branch 
of  my  family. 

I  heartily  join  in  your  prayer  for  the  remo- 
val of  those  severe  sufferings,  in  the  mitigation 
of  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has,  with  cha- 
racteristic benevolence,  taken  so  active  a  part : 
and  I  trust  that  your  anticipation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  brighter  day  for  this  portion 
of  my  dominions  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be 
fully  realized. 

Folly  of  Wishing. — If  a  man  could  have 
half  his  wishes,  he  would  double  his  troubles. 
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INDIAN  TROUBLES. 
In  consequence  of  several  murders  reported 
to  have  been  committed  by  some  Indians  in 
Florida,  the  country  it  is  said,  has  been  thrown 
into  great  alarm;  and  on  application  to  the 
general  Government,  it  appears  that  troops 
Qave  been  ordered  there  to  defend  the  inhabi- 
tants from  a  repetition  of  similar  violence. 
Whether  the  statements  are  exaggerated  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  government  to  re- 
move all  the  Indians  from  thai  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide;  they  are  however  contra- 
dictory, some  representing  the  murders  us  the 
act  of  four  Indians,  and  oihcrs  that  the  Nation 
is  combined  in  a  general  hostile  mpvemenl 
against  the  white  people.   One  report  charges 

the  outrages  lo  a  band  of  Scminoles,  under 
their  chief  Billy  Bowlegs, — and  another  repre- 
sents lint  the  chief  has  been  to  Tampa,  and 
snys  that  those  occurrences  look  place  without 
his  usscnt,  and  that  it  is  his  particular  desire 


to  unite  with  the  whites  in  using  every  effort 
to  suppress  the  disturbances.  "  The  National 
Intelligencer  slates,  from  the  information  which 
has  been  received  in  Washington  city,  it  is 
believed,  that  the  outrages  recently  committed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  not  at  all 
countenanced  by  the  great  majority  of  Indians 
residing  in  that  Slate,  but  that  they  were  com- 
mitted by  a  few  abandoned  outlaws." — D. 
News. 

Much  lies  against  the  Government  of  the 
U.  States,  on  account  of  the  outrages  which 
have  been  committed  upon  the  poor  untutored 
Indians,  formerly  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
which  we  dwell ;  and  we  would  hope  that  simi- 
lar barbarous  treatment  was  not  lo  be  renewed. 
The  following  account  taken  from  one  of  our 
city  papers,  will  furnish  our  readers  with  as 
full  and  correct  a  view  of  the  position  of  things 
on  this  subject  as  any  we  have  yet  received. 

Late  from  Tampa  Bay. 

"The  steamship  Alabama,  Capt.  Wright, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  ult.,  from 
Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  with  intelligence  to  the 
2:3d.  The  Picayune  furnishes  the  following 
summary  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  her: 

"Maj.  W.  W.  Morris,  commandant  at  Fort 
Brooke,  and  at  present  the  acting  Indian  agent 
for  the  Setninoles,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, received  on  the  20ih  instant  a  white  flaji 
from  the  Indians  by  the  hands  of  Phillipee,  a 
Spaniard,  residing  at  Sara  Sola. 

"  Phillipee,  startled  by  an  account  of  the 
murders  at  Pease  Creek,  left  with  others  the 
settlement  at  Sara  Sola,  but  returning  on  the 
18th  in.->tant  found  his  house  and  property  un- 
touched, and  this  flag  attached  to  his  door.  It 
is  made  of  white  crane  feathers,  forming  a 
small  flag,  bound  on  it  with  a  string  of  white 
beads  in  a  small  piece  of  smoking  tobacco,  the 
sign  used  by  Bow  Legs,  King  of  the  Semi- 
noles. 

"  Phillipee's  intelligence  enabled  him  lo  read 
the  signification  thus:  '  We  desire  peace,  wish 
!o  communicate,  smoke  and  hold  a  peace  talk.' 
He  left  signs,  stating  the  time  the  flag  was 
found,  and  that  at  full  moon  he  would  return, 
and  started  at  once  with  the  flag  to  Major 
Morris. 

"  From  the  fact  that  not  a  sign  of  hostility 
has  been  evinced  since  the  attack  upon  the 
trading  house  of  Kennedy  &;  Darling,  more 
than  a  month  ago,  added  lo  the  appearance  of 
the  flag,  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  further 
outrages  will  not  be  committed,  unless  provok- 
ed by  our  people,  and  those  engaged  in  the  last 
outrage  will  be  delivered  up. 

"The  opinion  is  strengthened  by  (he  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  most  exciting  alarm  occur- 
red, instead  of  two,  fifty  settlements  could  have 
been  attacked  simultaneously,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  them  have  escaped  as  readily. 

"  This  information  was  obtained  by  a  friend 
daring  a  recent  visit  to  Tampa  Bay,  and  may 
be  relied  upon,  as  those  best  acquainted  with 
all  the  particular  features  of  the  case,  and  the 
Indian  character,  are  supposed  to  know  more 
than  others  depending  upon  vague  surmises  or 
worse  rumors. 

"  Major  Morris  was  the  old  Indian  agent. 


Mr.  Spencer  is  the  present  one,  but  he  is  now 
absent. 

"  There  are  only  about  one  thousand  Indi- 
ans in  the  whole  Slate,  of  which  number  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  warriors. 

"  Major  Morris  will  leave  Tampa  Bay  on 
the  Henry  Clay  for  Charlotte's  Harbour,  wilh 
an  interpreter,  to  meet  Bow  Legs,  the  Semi- 
nole  chief,  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

"The  troops  ontheir  arrival  encamped  at 
Fort  Brooke,  the  commandant  not  deeming  it 
necessary  lo  send  them  into  the  interior  until 
the  council  was  held  or  ouirages  committed. 
Many  of  the  poorer  class  of  neighbouring  in- 
habitants come  in  to  the  Government  quarters, 
saying  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  Government  is  obliged  to  support 
them. 

"  It  is  thought  that  the  Indians  do  not  desire 
to  have  any  war  or  difficulty  with  the  whites; 
as  they  appear  lo  be  much  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  troops  in  their  region  of 
country,  and  the  preparations  going  forward. 
The  Indians  would  much  rather  be  bribed  to 
leave  the  country  than  lo  fight,  while  the  white 
population,  feeling  constantly  insecure  wilh 
the  Indians  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
insist  upon  their  leaving  on  some  terms.  The 
result  will  probably  be  the  same  as  in  many 
former  instances  ;  the  Indians  will  be  obliged 
to  succumb  to  superior  force,  and.  quilling 
their  old  hunting-grounds,  take  up  their  resi- 
dence on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river." 
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GEORGE  CROSFIELD. 

George  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool,  an  elder,  de- 
ceased Twelfth  month  15th,  1847,  aged  62 
years. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Ann  Cros- 
field, and  was  born  at  Warrington,  in  the  year 
1785.  In  very  early  life  he  was  placed  in  an 
extremely  exposed  situation,  his  parents  hav- 
ing, when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
removed  from  that  town,  leaving  him  in  busi- 
ness there,  and  devoid  of  much  restraint  or 
supervision,  beyond  the  care  exercised  over 
him  by  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

He  was  however  mercifully  favoured  at  this 
early  period,  to  experience  a  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace,  and  by  a 
diligent  attention  to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  him,  was  preserved  from  the 
many  temptations  surrounding  him,  and 
strengthened  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  life, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  elder ;  and  under  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  that  office,  he  was,  we  believe, 
concerned  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
seek  for  help  from  on  high,  to  strengthen  him 
in  a  right  performance  of  them. 

The  prevailing  features  of  his  character 
were  great  singleness  of  purpose,  and  strict 
integrity  in  word  and  deed,  and  though  natu- 
rally of  a  stern  and  inflexible  disposition,  and 
from  the  circumstnnces  attending  his  early 
years,  prone  to  place  great  reliance  upon  his 
own  judgment,  yet  having  been  favoured  to 
witness  the  work  of  grace  in  his  heart,  his 
character  felt  its  softening  influence,  and  he 
was  made  willing  to  concede  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  when  a  feeling  of  duty  did  not  inter- 
vene. The  courage  with  which,  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  he  contended  for  whnt 
he  felt  to  be  right,  was  very  striking.  He  was 
greatly  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Truth  as  professed  by  our  forefathers,  and  be- 
ing gifted  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 


discipline,  was  earnest  in  support  of  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  in  all  their  ancient  in- 
tegrity, never  shrinking  from  a  bold  avowal  of 
his  sentiments,  when  he  perceived  a  danger  of 
the  standard  being  lowered,  or  a  tendency  in 
any  to  depart  from  the  Truth  in  doctrine  or 
practice. 

The  subject  of  religious  experiences  he  al- 
ways felt  to  be  a  very  awful  one,  and  though 
diligent  in  the  daily  practice  of  retirement  and 
self-examination,  he  but  seldom  alluded  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  as  he  was  much  alive  to  the 
danger  of  religion  being  made  a  mere  thing  of 
the  lips,  by  conversation  on  the  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  being  carried  to  an  extent  not  war- 
ranted by  actual  experience.  When  however 
he  did  speak  of  these  matters,  it  was  in  terms 
of  humility  and  self-abasement;  and  this  was 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  spiritual  stale 
through  life,  never  mentioning  the  subject  with- 
out an  acknowledgment,  that  he  had  nothing 
of  his  own  to  trust  to,  but  that  all  was  through 
the  unbounded  mercy  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Though  active  in  benevolent  undertakings,  and 
kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  many  of  his  acts 
of  charity  being  only  accidenially  discovered 
even  by  his  own  family,  the  feeling  appears  to 
have  been  ever  present  with  him,  that  all  these 
were  to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  and  that  upon 
the  mercy  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  alone,  he 
must  depend.  He  felt  a  lively  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  numerous  young  men  who 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member;  and  being  well 
aware  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  he  endeavoured  by  the  exercise  of 
hospitality,  and  by  the  care  which  he  extended 
over  them,  in  many  other  ways,  to  evince  his 
interest  in  their  best  welfare,  and  to  strengthen 
their  feelings  of  attachment  to  those  principles 
the  value  of  which  he  could  so  fully  appreciate. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  details  of  his  business ; 
his  time,  however,  was  fully  employed,  being 
occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  and 
by  the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  by 
those  who  sought  his  advice  and  assistance. 
He  also  engaged  himself  in  collecting  the  let- 
ters, and  compiling  a  memoir  of  that  eminent 
minister,  the  late  Samuel  Fothergill,  which  he 
afterwards  published. 

Though  for  a  period  of  ten  days  before  his 
decease  he  was  unwell,  and  confined  to  the 
house,  some  time  elapsed  before  any  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  when  spasmo- 
dic attacks  of  the  throat  came  on,  which 
threatened  a  speedy  termination  to  his  exist- 
ence. The  pain  he  suffered  was  at  times  very 
severe,  but  he  was  favoured  to  be  preserved  in 
a  quiet,  prayerful  spirit,  and  the  advice  he  was 
from  time  to  time  enabled  to  extend,  to  his 
family  and  relatives,  was  deeply  instructive. 


The  humble  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his  Sa- 
viour which  had  supported  him  through  life, 
did  not  forsake  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  On 
one  occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "I 
hope  I  am  not  presumptuous,  for  1  know  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  to  trust  to,  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  our  Saviour,  to  whom  I 
have  again  and  again  made  my  petition,  and  I 
trust  he  has  heard  me."  Fie  was  evidently 
frequently  engaged  in  mental  supplication,  and 
was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  serenity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  awful  change,  which  was 
fast  approaching.  His  bodily  powers  gradu- 
ally sunk  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
Twelfth  month,  he  was  heard  to  pray,  that  if 
it  were  the  Divine  will,  he  might  have.an  easy 
dismissal  from  this  life;  soon  after  which  he 
uttered  these  words,  "  Lord  in  this  separation 
between  soul  and  body,  be  thou" — here  the 
powers  of  articulation  failed  him,  and  with  this 
aspiration  upon  his  lips,  he  quietly  departed  to 
his  rest. 

His  last  prayer,  we  trust  was  heard  ;  and 
we  humbly  hope  that  his  Lord  was  near  him, 
and  in  His  abounding  mercy,  received  his  spirit 
into  one  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

A  Scene  on  Boston  Mall. — A  half  score  or 
more  of  Irish  women  have  lately  taken  stands 
at  the  Park  St.  corner  of  the  Mall,  where  with 
a  few  oranges  and  other  fruit  placed  upon  some 
temporary  table  or  box,  they  remain  from 
morning  until  night,  perhaps  clearing  by  their 
small  sale  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  day. 
They  are  mostly  old  women  who  can  do  no- 
thing else  for  a  living,  and  are  patronized  more 
from  charity  than  for  the  tempting  appearance 
of  their  goods.  One  day  last  week  one  of  these 
old  women  became  quite  ill  from  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  probably  from  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  was  forced  to  leave  her  stand 
and  seat  herself  against  the  iron  railings  of  the 
Common,  in  the  shade.  A  little  bright-eyed 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  summers,  saw  her 
limp  to  the  spot,  and  also  observed  the  anxiotis 
eye  of  the  old  woman  directed  towards  her 
little  store  of  oranges,  nuts,  and  candy.  "  Never 
mind  those,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  and  sit 
there  till  you  are  better,  and  sell  for  you." 

The  little  girl  dressed  with  much  taste  and 
richness,  with  an  air  that  indicated  most  un- 
mistakably the  class  to  which  she  belonged, 
sat  down  upon  the  rough  box  behind  the  Irish- 
woman's stand,  assuming  all  the  importance 
of  a  young  salesman.  She  had  never  sold 
anything  before  in  her  life;  but  people  began 
to  stop  and  wonder  what  it  meant  to  see  the 
fair  and  beautiful  child  in  that  singular  situa- 
tion. The  story  was  soon  told  by  the  by- 
standers, who  had  only  to  point  to  the  poor 
woman.    In  a  moment  everv  one  was  seized 
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with  a  very  extraordinary  desire  for  an  orange, 
a  handful  of  nuts,  or  some  candy,  and  our  lit- 
tle beauty  could  hardly  serve  them  fast  enough. 
Many  utterly  refusing  any  change,  gave  her 
ninepenee,  a  dime,  or  sixpence  lor  a  penny's 
worth  of  nuts  or  candy.  It  was  all  accom- 
plished very  quickly,  though  the  little  girl  was 
somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  to  be  encour- 
aged by  a  whisper  now  and  then,  from  one 
who  need  not  be  named,  for  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  a  crowd. 

The  table  was  soon  swept,  and  we  saw  her 
pass  her  tiny  hands  full  of  silver  to  the  poor 
woman,  who  thus  realized  treble  the  value  of 
her  small  stock,  and  called  on  half  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  to  bless  the  kind-hearted  child. 
— Flag  of  our  Union. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  395.) 

"  Third  month  19th.— One  of  the  chiefs 
came  here  this  morning,  and  informed  us,  that 
it  had  been  concluded  yesterday  to  have  a  coun- 
cil to-morrow,  at  which  time  they  wished  us 
to  attend,  and  explain  what  Friends  had  sent 
them  on  the  parchment.  We  inquired  if  it  was 
to  be  a  general  council  of  the  whole  Nation,  or 
only  that  part  of  them  that  are  favourable  to 
improvements.  He  told  us  the  chiefs  had  con- 
cluded, that  it  should  be  only  of  those  who 
were  favourable  to  improvements  ;  to  which 
we  answered  we  were  not  satisfied :  that  we 
wished  it  to  be  a  general  council  of  the  whole 
Nation,  that  they  might  all  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents.  He  assented  thereto, 
and  thought  it  would  be  best,  and  agreed  to 
give  public  notice,  and  inform  us  whether  the 
council  would  be  to-morrow,  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

"20th. — This  morning  one  of  the  chiefs 
came  to  our  house,  and  informed  us,  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  party  objected  to  meet  in 
general  council,  to  hear  what  the  parchment 
contained,  that  had  been  forwarded  by  Friends. 
He  said  a  council  would  be  held  at  Tune- 
wanna  for  that  purpose,  by  those  who  chose 
to  attend,  and  they  desired  we  should  be  pre- 
sent. One  of  the  Friends  being  unwell,  the 
other  accompanied  the  chief  after  breakfast, 
and  arrived  at  the  council  house  about  11 
o'clock,  and  found  several  of  the  natives  col-" 
lrclecl.  The  council  was  opened  by  Blue 
Eyes,  who  addressed  the  natives  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  said  to  the  Fiiend,they  rejoic- 
ed that  he  was  well,  and  had  met  them  in 
council  to-day — that  the  Great  Spirit  looked 
upon  us  nil,  and  He  had  been  pleased  to  pre- 
serve  us  in  health  to  the  present  time.  He 
said  they  were  collected  together  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  hearing  what  the  parchment  contained, 
that  Friends  had  sent  to  them,  and  were  now 
prepared  therefor.  The  Friend  remarked, 
thai  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  had 
h  general  council  of  both  parlies,  but  as  th<  ir 
endeavouri  io  bring  it  aboui  had  been  inefiect- 

Uiil,  he  now  fell  satisfied,  and  was  glad  to  meet 
them  in  health.  The  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment were  then  explained  loihem  ;  nflcr  which 
Chief  Robinson  arose  and  snid,  '  Broiher  Qua- 


ker, we  are  glad  to  hear  what  thou  hast  told 
us  this  day,  was  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment. We  feel  very  thankful  to  our  old 
friends  the  Quakers,  for  having  sent  it  to  us, 
that  our  minds  may  be  entirely  easy,  and  that 
all  may  rest  satisfied,  that  the  Quakers  will 
never  bring  a  charge  against  us  for  what  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered.  We  are  glad  that 
you,  who  live  at  Tunesassah,  have  used  your 
endeavours  to  have  us  provided  with  it ;'  and 
much  more  to  similar  effect.  He  then  address- 
ed the  council,  relative  to  the  parchment  they 
had  just  received  ;  and  then  told  the  Friend, 
that  at  their  approaching  council  fire  to  be  held 
at  Buffalo,  where  they  would  receive  some- 
thing from  the  President,  they  intended  to  have 
the  parchment  again  explained  to  all  who 
should  be  there  assembled  ;  that  their  agent 
should  also  see  it,  and  they  would  then  know 
whether  he  approved  entirely  of  what  the  Qua- 
kers were  doing  for  them. 

"  Third  month  30lh. — Robinson  told  me  the 
old  men  had  been  in  council  yesterday,  and 
that  many  of  the  young  men  were  uneasy 
with  the  school  having  been  adjourned,  and 
wished  it  to  go  on  again.  He  said  they  had 
concluded  it  should  be  again  resumed,  after  the 
council  should  be  held  at  Buffalo,  and  they 
were  determined  it  should  go  on.  They  in- 
tended to  erect  their  council  or  meeting-house, 
and  if  any  of  the  five  chiefs  favourable  to  im- 
provements, should  be  killed  by  any  of  their 
people  in  the  opposition,  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  put  in  prison.  He  appeared  very 
resolute  and  animated,  in  delivering  what  they 
had  concluded  upon,  and  inquired  if  I  under- 
stood him,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

"  31st. — I  had  much  conversation  with  one 
of  the  natives,  who  told  me  he  did  not  like  the 
present  situation  of  their  people.  He  was  de- 
sirous they  might  become  united;  he  thought 
both  parties  carried  their  points  too  far,  and  if 
each  would  give  up  some  of  their  notions,  and 
a  unity  take  place,  he  should  rejoice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Quakers  getting  hold  of  Indians' 
land,  he  said  he  would  tell  me  his  views  upon 
the  subject,  which  he  thought  were  correct, 
and  he  felt  entirely  satisfied  therewith. 
Friends,  he  said,  had  assisted  the  Indians  much 
in  different  ways  ;  and  their  land,  he  believed, 
now  belonged  to  the  Quakers,  with  which  he 
felt  satisfied,  on  account  of  their  labours  hav- 
ing been  so  beneficial  to  Indians.  He  thought 
after  a  length  of  time,  when  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  in  this  world,  the  white  people  would 
cause  the  Indians  to  be  removed  off  their  lands; 
then  the  Quakers  would  bring  in  their  claim, 
for  what  they  had  done  for  Indians,  and  get 
remunerated  therefor;  which  he  considered 
would  be  very  proper.  He  was  told  that  what 
Friends  had  done  for  Indians,  they  had  done 
freely,  and  would  never  come  upon  their  lands, 
nor  money,  for  pay  therefor.  The  interview 
upon  the  whole  was  a  satisfactory  one. 

"  Fourth  month  6th. — I  accompanied  (by 
request)  the  commissioners,  to  lay  out  a  road 
a  li-w  miles  down  the  Allegheny  river,  and 
look  an  Indian  for  a  pilot.  I  found  many  of 
l he  natives  were  disposed  to  assist  in  working 
on  the  highway,  being  much  improved  in  their 
ideas  in  that  respect.    I  understood  that  great 


difficulties  still  exist  among  the  natives.  The 
party  in  favour  of  old  Indian  customs,  appear 
much  irritated  against  those  of  their  people 
who  desire  to  improve. 

"  16th. — Oji  my  way  home  from  a  council 
that  I  had  attended  by  request,  I  came  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  of  the  natives  favour- 
able to  improvement;  one  of  whom  told  the 
other,  that  he  wished  him  to  pay  attention  to 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  also  requested 
me  to  hearken  ;  he  commenced  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  those  of  the  natives  had  pro- 
ceeded, who  pay  attention  to  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  in  having  singing  introduced  amongst 
them.  He  said  he  had  considered  it,  and  his 
mind  was  not  quite  satisfied  therewith  ;  as  he 
could  not  think  of  the  Great  Spirit  whilst  en- 
gaged therein,  as  he  wished  to  do,  on  account  of 
his  mind  being  occupied  with  the  music  ;  but 
when  he  sat  down  and  meditated,  he  then  could 
remember  all  the  mistakes  he  had  made,  and 
could  reflect  upon  the  Great  Spirit.  He  ap- 
proved of  having  preaching  or  advice  amongst 
them  by  some  of  their  people  ;  but  it  should  be 
given  freely,  or  else  be  did  not  think  it  was 
quite  right.  Fie  now  for  the  first  time  had 
opened  his  mind  respecting  these  things,  and 
did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done,  fearing  to 
have  their  party  divided,  as  some  were  no 
doubt  in  favour  of  singing,  but  he  could  not 
unite  therein  ;  and  thus  he  left  the  subject. 

"  18th. — I  went  over  the  river  this  after- 
noon, and  met  the  Indian  who  threatened  to 
assault  me  last  winter;  he  told  me  there  was 
a  paper  at  his  house,  which  he  requested  me 
to  look  at,  and  inform  his  mother  of  the  con- 
tents, as  it  was  something  relative  to  Indians. 
I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  and  accordingly 
went,  and  found  his  mother  at  home,  who  re- 
ceived me  cordially.  I  read  the  paper,  which 
was  a  speech  of  Red  Jacket,  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  respecting  the  situation  of  Indi- 
ans. I  explained  it  to  her,  and  she  said  con- 
siderable relative  to  the  present  state  of  Indians 
on  the  Allegheny.  She  said  that  a  number  of 
them  met  together  on  First-days,  and  sung, — 
that  they  had  thrown  the  Quakers  away,  and 
were  now  taking  up  with  the  missionaries' 
customs.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  explain  that  speech  to  them  in  public  coun- 
cil ;  I  told  her  1  would.  The  interview  was 
satisfactory.  She  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  school,  but  to-day  treated  me  with 
respect. 

"27th. — Several  of  the  chiefs  came  to  our 
residence.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  Friends, 
and  tarried  with  us  all  night. 

"  28th. — Some  of  the  women  (natives)  were 
here  to-day  to  take  their  parting  leave  of  our 
Friends  who  were  about  returning  to  their 
homes.  They  appeared  to  feel  much  on  the 
occasion,  by  the  affectionate,  grave  manner  in 
which  they  bade  farewell." 

30th. — This  morning  the  family  left  Tu- 
nesassah. The  Friend  that  was  left  writes: 
"  I  was  favoured  to  feel  a  portion  of  tranquillity 
at  parting  with  them,  such  as  I  consider  a  fa- 
vour unmerited  from  that  gracious  Being,  who 
sees  and  knows  all  that  is  done  in  this  lower 
world.  Alter  parting  at  the  Allegheny  river, 
I  returned  to  my  house,  and  enjoyed  myself 
during  the  day  with  the  society  of  Indians, 
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and  with  labour.  A  desire  was  felt  that  my 
steps  might  be  directed  aright;  in  an  especial 
manner,  now  that  !  am  left  to  travel  alone 
amongst  these  interesting  people."  , 

"Fifth  month  2d. — Two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  here,  but  I  had  little  business 
to  do  with  them  ;  I  felt  as  if  1  was  in  my  place, 
and  respect  was  shown  me  by  the  natives. 

"7th. — Two  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to  im- 
provements came  here  this  morning  on  busi- 
ness. They  had  understood  that  I  had  a 
speech  the  President,  had  made  not  long  since, 
which  recommended  the  Indians  should  have 
their  land  divided,  and  they  become  subject  to 
the  laws  as  the  white  people  are.  The  speech 
was  explained  to  them.  They  spent  some  time 
in  conversing  upon  various  things  relative  to 
their  present  situation;  and  as  they  were  about 
departing,  I  told  them  the  door  was  open  for 
them,  when  they  wanted  anything  done,  as  it 
had  been  for  years  heretofore :  that  I  was  dis- 
posed and  willing  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance they  might  stand  in  need  of;  to  which 
they  replied  they  would  call  upon  me. 

(To  be  continued  J 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 

The  High  and  the  Humble. 

The  grand  outcry  of  the  present  day  is  for 
an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes — improvement  in  their  homes,  their 
gains,  their  social  position,  everything  con- 
cerning them.  It  is  well  there  should  be  a  strain- 
ing to  this  end — let  it  have  free  way  in  every 
legitimate  channel.  Let  us  guard,  however, 
against  every  mode  of  propelling  this  cause 
which  seems  likely,  by  raising  bad  feeling  be- 
tween class  and  class,  or  by  exciting  an  over- 
impatient  discontent,  to  retard  the  safe  and  sure 
progress  which  it  is  actually  making.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  views  propounded  on  the  sub- 
ject which  seem  to  us  of  this  obstructive  kind; 
they  would  represent  the  present  position  of  the 
labouring  class  as  unusually  degraded,  and  the 
amount  of  wretchedness  at  the  base  of  society 
as  unprecedented  ;  they  would  mark  capital  as 
the  enemy  of  labour,  and  fix  a  kind  of  stigma 
upon  every  well-replenished  pocket,  as  if  there 
were  a  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in 
the  fact  of  any  other  persons  being  poor. 

Our  tendency  to  poetize  the  past  is  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  error  in  comparing  the 
former  and  present  condition  of  the  labouring 
orders.  Reposing  on  the  old  phrase  Merry 
England,  and  dwelling  on  the  sports  and  holi- 
days of  past  times,  we  imagine  that  the  lot  of 
the  ancient  English  peasant  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  and  merriment,  as  if  the 
earth  had  then  yielded  her  fruits  almost  spon- 
taneously. When  we  consult  the  actual  docu- 
ments of  the  past,  something  very  different 
appears.  For  example,  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expected  from  a  farm-servant,  take  the 
simple  unvarnished  account  presented  by  Ger- 
vase  Markham  in  his  Farewell  to  Husbandry, 
dated  1653.  It  refers  to  the  season  immedi- 
ately following  Christmas,  when  of  course  there 
is  no  daylight  till  eight  o'clock.  '  At  this  time 
the  ploughman  shall  rise  before  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  after  thanks  given  to  God 
for  his  rest,  and  the  success  of  his  labours,  he 


shall  go  into  his  stable,  and  first  he  shall  fod- 
der his  cattle  ;  then  he  shaLJ  curry  his  horses, 
rub  them  with  cloths  and  wisps,  and  make 
both  them  and  the  stable  as  clean  as  may  be  ; 
then  he  shall  water  both  his  oxen  and  horses, 
and  housing  them  again,  give  them  more  fod- 
der, and  to  his  horse  by  all  means  provender, 
as  chaff  and  dry  peas  or  beans,  or  oats.  And 
whilst  they  are  eating  their  meat,  he  shall  pre- 
pare his  plough-gear,  and  to  these  labours  I 
will  also  allow  full  two  hours — that  is,  from 
four  o'clock  till  six  ;  then  shall  he  come  in  to 
breakfast,  and  to  that  I  allow  him  half  an  hour, 
and  then  another  half  hour  to  the  gearing  and 
yoking  of  his  cattle,  so  that  at  seven  o'clock 
he  may  set  forward  to  his  labour;  and  then  he 
shall  plough  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  betwixt  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
then  he  shall  unyoke  and  bring  home  his  cat- 
tle, and  having  rubbed  and  dressed  them,  he 
shall  give  them  meat  ;  then  shall  the  servants 
go  in  to  their  dinner,  which  allowed  half  an 
hour,  it  will  then  be  towards  four  o'clock,  at 
which  time  he  shall  go  to  his  cattle  again,  and 
give  them  more  fodder;  which  done,  he  shall 
go  into  the  barns,  and  provide  and  make  ready 
I'odder  of  all  kinds  for  the  next  day.  This 
being  done,  and  carried  into  the  stable,  ox- 
house,  or  other  convenient  place,  he  shall  then 
go  water  his  cattle,  and  give  them  more  meat, 
and  to  his  horse  provender,  as  before  showed ; 
and  by  this  time  it  will  draw  past  six  o'clock, 
at  what  time  he  shall  come  in  to  supper  ;  and 
after  supper,  he  shall  either  by  the  fireside 
mend  shoes,  both  for  himself  and  their  family, 
or  beat  and  knock  hemp  or  flax,  or  pick  and 
stamp  apples  or  crabs  for  cider  or  verjuice,  or 
else  grind  malt  on  the  querns,  pick  candle 
rushes,  or  do  some  husbandly  office  within 
doors  till  it  be  full  eight  o'clock.  Then  shall 
he  take  his  lantern  and  candle,  and  go  see  his 
cattle,  and  having  cleansed  and  littered  them 
down,  look  that  they  be  safely  tied,  and  then 
give  them  food  for  all  night ;  then  giving  God 
thanks  for  benefits  received  that  day,  let  him 
and  the  whole  household  go  to  their  rest  till 
the  next  morning.' 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  sixteen  hours' 
work,  abated  only  by  three  half-hours  or  so 
for  meals — surely  no  improvement  upon  the 
peasant's  lot  in  our  own  limes  ! 

With  regard  to  the  food  of  farm-labourers  in 
those  days,  Tusser  in  his  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry speaks  of  an  abundance  of  fish  and 
flesh,  chiefly  salted  ;  but  we  know  from  Mark- 
ham  that  oats  were  then  the  bread  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry,  as  they  continued  to  be  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  Tusser,  too, 
says  expressly,  '  Give  servants  no  dainties."' 
Food  is,  however,  the  point  in  which  past  times 
show  best  in  contrast  with  the  present. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  em- 
ployers, we  believe  that  great  misapprehension 
prevails.  It  is  supposed,  because  the  working- 
man  sat  in  the  same  apartment,  and  ate  at  the 
same  table  with  his  master,  that  he  was  his 
friend  and  companion.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  The  presence  of  the  master 
was  a  constant  restraint  on  the  servant.  A 
severe  discipline  was  kept  up.  Tusser  says, 
'  Keep  servants  in  awe,'  and  elsewhere  adds — 


'  No  servant  at  table  use*  saue'ly  to  talk, 

Lest  tongue  set  at  large  out  of  measure  do  walk.' 

Nay,  it  appears  from  this  quaint  author  that 
beating  was  a  recognised  piece  of  discipline 
with  the  housewife  in  the  management  of  her 
servants.  A  maid  that  beats  her  clothes  in 
washing,  deserves,  he  says,  to  be  beat  herself. 
'Make  maid  to  be  cleanly,  or  make  her  cry 
creak  ;'  that  is,  make  her  run  into  a  corner  for 
safety.    And,  as  a  general  advice, 

'  A  wand  in  thy  hand,  though  ye  fight  not  at  all, 
Makes  youth  to  their  business  better  to  full.' 

Where  corporal  punishment  existed,  there 
could  of  course  be  no  real  sense  of  equality, 
nor,  one  would  suppose,  any  great  amount  of 
good  feeling,  between  the  parties. 

The  admirers  of  the  past  also  overlook  the 
actual  degradations  which  attended  the  system 
of  a  common  table  in  old  times.  In  a  gentle- 
man's house,  the  salt-vat  indicated  the  point 
where  gentiliiy  ended  and  servility  began  ;  a 
distinction  which  would  now  be  pronounced 
odious  and  intolerable  by  both  parties.  Nor 
was  the  fare  uniform.  Fynes  Morison,  who 
travelled  in  Elizabeth's  time,  tells  us  of  his  be- 
ing present  at  the  table  of  a  Scottish  knight, 
where  the  servants  had  porridge  with  a  bit  of 
sodden  meat,  while  the  gentlefolk  ate  pullet 
broth  with  prunes.  More  lately,  Lord  Lovat 
assigned  different  beverages  to  his  different 
classes  of  retainers — wine  to  himself  and  im- 
mediate friends,  ale  to  his  troop  of  Highland 
cousins,  beer  or  water  to  the  common  men. 
Is  it  not  simply  a  reform  in  point  of  taste,  that, 
if  the  different  classes  are  to  fare  differently, 
they  should  each  enjoy  it  apart,  so  as  at  least 
to  shut  out  the  "view  of  those  comparisons 
which  are  justly  said  to  be  odious? 

Past  mishaps,  it  is  said,  are  easily  forgotten. 
Thus  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
vast  extent  of  popular  misery  which  every  now 
and  then  attracted  attention  in  former  times,  as 
it  does  now.  'The  poor  you  shall  have  with 
you  always,'  was  pronounced  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  To  keep,  however,  nearer 
our  own  time — hear  how  Jeremy  Taylor  de- 
scribed the  sufferings  of  the  many  in  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  better  days  of  England.  '  If 
we  could,'  says  he,  '  from  one  of  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  espy  how  many  men  and  wo- 
men at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for 
want  of  bread,  how  many  young  men  are 
hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war,  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves 
of  their  father,  by  whose  life  they  were  enabled 
to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mari- 
ners and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel 
dashes  against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them  ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with 
want,  and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are 
desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant  in- 
felicity— in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so  many 
evils  !  This  is  a  place  of  sorrow  and  tears,  of 
great  evils,  and  a  constant  calamity,'  &c.  Cer- 
tainly, whatever  be  the  present  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England,  it  is  no 
falling  off  from  the  past.    Arthur  Young,  Mr. 

*  That  is,  accustom  or  permit. 
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Howlelt,  and  Dr.  Davies,  who  wrote  about 
this  class  at  various  limes  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  invariably  describe 
their  condition  as  one  of  great  wretchedness. 
Arthur  Young  considered  it  as  inferior  to  that 
of* the  Irish  peasant.  Stephen  Duck,  the  poet, 
tells  us  that  he  worked  at  threshing  in  Wilt- 
shire, about  1730,  at  3s.  a  week.  In  former 
times,  there  were  not  those  masses  of  wretched 
people  in  the  large  towns  which  form  so  ap- 
palling a  feature  of  our  time;  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  wretched  were  then  fewer  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  We  forget, 
when  we  hear  of  the  miserable  huddlings  of 
the  poor  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  the 
wynds  of  Glasgow,  the  cellars  of  Liverpool, 
the  rookeries  of  London,  that  for  thirty  years 
past  vagrancy  has  been  everywhere  sternly 
put  down.  The  poor  are  only  driven  off  the 
roads  and  out  of  the  country  into  the  large 
towns,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  have  be- 
come their  sole  refuge.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  vagrants  of  Scotland 
alone  were  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand, 
or  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  people.  About 
1770,  they  continued  to  be  so  numerous,  that 
a  relative  of  the  present  writer,  who  occupied 
a  large  pastoral  farm  on  Tweedside,  seldom 
passed  a  night  without  having  to  entertain 
half-a-dozen  be^ars,  wool-yutherers,  wander- 
ing  idiots  and  other  miserables,  while  on  Sun- 
day he  has  often  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
quartered  in  his  outhouses.  Now,  it  was  per- 
haps better  for  the  poor  to  wander  about  the 
country  than  to  be  pent  up  in  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  our  large  cities;  but  still  it  is  only 
an  evil  shifted  in  its  locality — it  is  not  one 
generated  of  new.  We  may  also  remind  the 
reader  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,  so  pressing 
were  the  hardships  of  the  rural  labourers  of 
England,  that  the  legislature  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Allowance  System  ;  that  is,  to  make 
them  partially  the  stipendiaries  of  the  public, 
which  they  continued  to  be  till  1634. 

One  of  the  most  lolling  charges  against  our 
present  social  state  is,  that  it  embraces  such 
violent  inequalities — some  excessively  rich, 
some  excessively  poor,  as  if  the  good  things  of 
fortune  underwent  a  kind  of  polarisation.  And 
yet  there  is  no  country  where  so  vast  or  so 
affluent  a  middle  class  fills  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles — where,  indeed,  the 
gradation  of  conditions  is  so  nicely  shaded  ; 
neither  is  there  anywhere  such  free  and  fre- 
quent movement  from  one  step  in  the  scale  to 
another.  The  middle  class,  with  its  wealth 
and  its  comforts,  is  a  body  mainly  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  classes  below  it — promo- 
ted in  consequence  of  industry,  enterprise,  and 
general  merit.  The  higher  class,  again,  is 
continually  recruited  from  the  middle  one. 
Even  in  the  classes  below  the  latter,  there  is  a 
continual  movement  upward,  the  child  of  the 
unskilled  labourer  becoming  the  ingenious  well 
paid  artisan  of  the  next  ugc.  Many  transitions 
there  arc  even  morn  startling  ;  and  certainly  it  i 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  men  in  the  high  posi- 1 
lion  of  legislators,  whose  lathers  were  poor 
men  all  their  days. 

But  the  high,  it  is  said,  are  now  divided  from 
the  humble,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  which 
was  not  the  cusc  in  former  limes.    We  have 


shown  that  much  fallacy  exists  regarding  the 
associations  of  the  rich  with  the  poor  in  past 
ages.  It  was  attended  by  distinctions  which 
would  have  made  their  separation  preferable. 
As  far  as  local  residence  is  concerned,  there  is 
a  greater  division  than  there  was.  The  advance 
of  taste  in  their  habits  of  life  has  also  placed 
the  rich  personally  more  apart  from  the  poor 
than  they  once  were.  In  these  respects  the 
alleged  separation  is  a  truth.  As  far  as  real 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor, 
and  actual  exertion  of  benevolence  in  their  be- 
half, are  concerned,  we  believe  the  allegation 
to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  fact  is, 
that,  till  the  present  time,  the  state  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  was  little  regarded  at  all  by  the 
affluent.  Howlett,  Davies,  Eden,  and  a  few 
others,  wrote  on  this  subject  to  a  languid  pub- 
lic. At  an  earlier  period,  the  subject  had  no 
place  in  literature,  and  hence,  we  may  infer, 
none  in  public  regard.  How  different  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day,  when  philanthropists, 
legislators,  and  great  societies  formed  from  the 
miscellaneous  public,  are  giving  the  most  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  subject !  Nor  is  the 
movement  confined  to  speculation.  The  posi- 
tive beneficences  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  put  all  past  expe- 
rience to  shame.  Even  that  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  poor  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  past  times,  may  be  said  to  have  under- 
gone only  this  change  in  the  present  day — that 
the  duty  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  clergymen, 
missionaries,  directors  of  sick  societies,  lei- 
surely ladies,  and  other  individuals  ;  a  change 
implying  only  an  allocation  of  the  labour,  not 
its  cessation.  A  busy  merchant  does  not  go 
much  among  the  poor  himself,  but  he  sub- 
scribes liberally  to  those  who  have  time  to  do 
so.  A  country  gentleman  sees,  perhaps,  little 
of  the  insides  of  his  cottagers'  houses,  but  his 
wife  and  daughters  are  continually  visiting 
them,  and  they  furthermore  maintain  a  school 
in  the  village,  and  even  in  some  instances  be- 
come its  teachers.  The  humbler  classes  are 
often  spoken  of  as  everywhere  neglected,  if  not 
oppressed,  by  the  rich  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
succour  of  the  poor,  and  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical improvement,  are  about  the  most  engross- 
ing subjects  of  thought  and  of  exertion  in  our 
day. 

All  these  things  considered,  we  would  de- 
scribe the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  community  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  the  writers  alluded  to.  There 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  much  to  find  fault  with  ; 
but  there  never  was  less,  and  agencies  are  now 
at  work  for  making  it  less  than  ever.  But  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  unendow- 
ed will  only  be  advanced  by  a  harmonious  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  society  at  large.  It  will 
not  be  favoured  by  unjust  estimates  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  humbler  classes, 
or  by  unfounded  accusations  against  their  su- 
periors. Neither  will  it  be  promoted  by  that 
kind  of  philosophy,  so  predominant  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  which  everybody  is  excused  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  own  fate,  and  the  bur- 
den thrown  on  something  or  somebody  else. 
We  all  owe  a  duty  to  each  other  in  the  social 
world,  as  has  often  been  affirmed  in  our  pages; 
and  if  this  be  neglected,  as  it  often  is,  great 


evils  will  be  the  consequence.  But  there  is 
some  limit  to  this  principle,  and  the  views  en- 
tertained about  it  by  some  writers  are  of  a  fatal 
kind.  We  would  take  leave  to  insist  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  out  every 
person  in  humble  circumstances  to  be  an  ill- 
used  man,  for  whom  something  should  be 
done!  A  man  in  humble  circumstances  is  but 
too  apt  to  despair  of  any  efforts  of  his  own  for 
his  own  benefit — too  readily  does  he  incline  to 
look  for  aid  from  external  sources.  To  lead 
him,  therefore,  to  think  that  he  has  no  charge 
over  himself,  since  others  are  to  see  after  him 
— that  he  need  deny  himself  nothing,  since  it 
is  somebody  else's  conduct  which  makes  him 
what  he  is — can  only  give  him  a  deepei\posi- 
tion  in  the  mire.  The  middle  classes,  more- 
over, having  for  the  most  part  risen  by  their 
own  efforts,  are  repelled  when  they  hear  such 
doctrines  propounded,  and  their  aid  is  lost. 
Better  to  let  the  industrious  orders  understand 
that,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  the 
other  classes  can  only  help  a  little  in  the  good 
work,  and  that  even  this  help  can  only  be  of 
any  avail  if  the  parties  proposed  to  be  benefited 
exercise  such  vigilance  and  energy  as  nature 
and  circumstances  have  placed  in  their  power. 
Blessings  only  come  when  they  are  sought — 
Heaven  only  helps  those  who  help  themselves 
— and  it  seems  equally  a  law  that  those  only 
shall  receive  any  advantage  from  the  kindly 
benevolence  of  their  fellow-creatures,  who  seek 
to  come  to  the  same  results  by  well-directed 
efforts  of  their  own. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  406.) 

"Providence  First  mo.  2d,  1776. 
"Beloved  Friend  William  Wilson, — 

"  Having  this  opportunity  1  thought  of  in- 
forming thee  that  we  are  generally  in  health, 
and  to  give  thee  a  short  history  of  a  journey 
I  made  with  four  oihers,  a  committee  from  our 
meeting,  to  distribute  your  donations.  The 
Committee  appointed  when  our  Friends  David 
Evans  and  John  Parrish  were  here,  not  going 
by  reason  of  sickness  and  other  hindrances, 
our  last  Meeting  for  Sufferings  renewed  it.* 
We  set  off  the  13lh  ult.  for  the  eastward, 
reached  Cambridge  the  14th,  and  presented 
our  Address  to  General  Washington.  He  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  but  declined  permitting  us  to 
go  into  Boston,  saying  he  had  made  a  rule  not 
to  let  any  go  in,  unless  it  was  a  woman  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  or  the  like.  He  how- 
ever showed  a  readiness  to  further  the  designed 
distribution,  proposing  [to  us]  to  send  in  for 
some  of  our  Friends  to  come  out  upon  the 
lines,  and  giving  us  orders  for  a  flag  for  a  con- 
ference with  them.  As  the  small-pox  was  in 
town  by  inoculation  generally,  and  only  two 
of  us  had  had  it,  our  not  being  allowed  to  go 
in,  seemed  but  a  small,  or  [rather]  no  disap- 
pointment. We  sent  General  Howe  a  similar 
address  to  that  delivered  to  General  Washing- 
ton, with  a  letter  informing  him  of  our  not  go- 
ing in  for  the  reasons  above,  and  desiring  his 
permission  to  let  our  Friends  James  Rumor 


Appointed  another  to  perform  the  duties. 
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ls  and  Ebenezer  Pope,  to  whom  we  wrote  under 
'■    cover  to  the  General,  meet  us  upon  the  lines. 

He  answered,  by  his  aid-de-camp,  that  our  re- 
16  quest  could  not  be  granted,  but  that  he  would 
y  direct  the  sheriff  to  meet  and  confer  with  us  at 
'■  any  hour  we  should  appoint.  This  at  first 
'e  seemed  rather  close  upon  us,  but  supposing  he 
Jl  lhad  his  reasons  for  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
ir  (General  Washington,  we  were  easy,  and  em- 
;u  braced  his  proposal.  Sending  my  name  to 
'  an  officer  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance, 
c  Major  Small,  a  kind,  humane  man,  he  with 
11  the  sheriff  met  us  in  Ihe  morning  of  the  15th. 
11  The  evening  before,  concluding  the  proper  dis- 
»  tribution  uncertain,  being  unacquainted  with 
i'  the  sheriff,  we  had  written  to  our  Friends 
[James  Ramor  and  Ebenezer  Pope]  stating  our 
disappointment  in  not  seeing  them,  and  sending 
li  them  a  draft  (or  one  hundred  pounds  only. 
•  After  a  conference  [with  the  sheriff  and  Ma  jor 
J  Small],  opening  the  intention  of  the  donation, 
s  and  the  benevolent  design  of  Friends  therein, 
i  without  regard  to  the  promotion  of  parties,  and 
f  finding  a  disposition  in  the  sheriff  to  favour  the 
1  intention,  we  proposed,  if  they  thought  a  fur- 
e  ther  sum  could  be  usefully  applied,  agreeably 
to  our  purpose,  to  send  it  in.  They  declined 
to  give  us  any  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  poor, 
i  only  saying  it  was  not  so  distressing  as  was 
I  represented  without,  we  [therefore]  deferred 
I  the  matter  until  we  had  accounts  from  our 
[  Friends. 

1  "  All  around  the  two  encampments  is  one 
scene  of  desolation.  Fruit,  range,  and  other 
trees,  fences,  and  some  buildings,  taken  smooth 
away.  The  town  of  Cambridge  was  so  crowd- 
ed, that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  had,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  lay  by  the  fire  uncovered,  except 
with  our  own  clothes,  partly  on  the  floor,  and 
partly  on  and  under  a  bed  of  straw.  This 
trial,  new  to  me,  seemed  necessary  to  fit  us 
for  our  journey,  by  giving  a  sympathy  with 
those  we  had  to  visit,  who  had  not  the  comforts 
of  life. 

"  We  got  to  Lynn  on  Seventh-day  evening, 
being  the  16th,  attended  the  meeting  [there] 
next  day,  and  went  to  Salem.  Friends  at  both 
places  were  generally  well.  1 8th,  visited 
jMarblehead,  assembled  the  select  men,  and  let 
them  into  our  business  of  visiting  the  poor,  &c. 
Divided  into  three  companies,  a  select  man  at- 
tending each,  we  went  from  house  to  house 
among  the  poor,  seeing  and  inquiring  into  their 
circumstances.  Where  need  required,  and 
they  were  within  the  intention  of  the  donation, 
we  relieved  them.  We  avoided  those  families 
that  did  not  come  within  [the  intention]  as  well 
as  the  guides  ,  could  inform  us.  We  found 
great  poverty  to  abound  ;  numbers  of  widows 
and  fatherless,  and  wood  and  provisions  great- 
ly wanting  among  them.  Some  poor  women 
had  to  back  the  former  two  miles.  An  instance 
of  this,  was  a  widow  woman  with  five  children, 
and  daily  looking  to  lie  in  with  another.  She 
had  been  out  in  a  cold  day  more  than  that  dis- 
tance for  what  she  could  bring,  and  had  no 
bread  in  the  house.  She  was  one  we  relieved 
gladly.  She  appeared  a  tender-hearted  wo- 
man indeed,  and  was  contrited  into  tears  at 
our  visit.  In  this  humble  state  we  left  the 
truly  pitiable  object, — for  whom,  I,  at  this  in- 
stant, feel  much.    When  I  have  since  reflected 


on  divers  necessitous  states,  [we  met  with],  I 
have  been  so  affected,  as  to  conclude,  had  I  not 
been  favoured  with  an  unusual  fortitude,  and 
guard  upon  the  affections,  the  service  we  went 
through  would  have  been  too  hard  [for  me]  to 
have  borne.  Through  [Divine]  favour  we 
were  preserved  through  the  whole  in  a  good 
degree  of  satisfaction,  having  sometimes  a  word 
of  consolation,  counsel,  and  admonition,  occa- 
sionally arising.  We  visited  this  day,  and 
helped  between  60  and70  families,  mostly  wid- 
ows and  children,  among  whom  the  donation 
hath  hitherto  principally  fallen.  Not  finishing 
[at  Marblehead],  we  left  it  to  be  done  by  Jere- 
miah Hacker  and  Samuel  Collins. 

"The  next  day,  the  19th,  divided  into  four 
companies,  a  select  man  with  each,  and  visited 
Salern.  In  the  afternoon,  feeling  a  draught 
further  eastward  to  Cape  Ann,  four  of  us,  viz. 
Benjamin  Arnold,  David  Buffum,  Thomas 
Lapham,  Jr.,  and  myself,  set  off  on  the  way 
giving  some  relief.  We  got  to  Cape  Ann  the 
next-day,  Ihe  20th,  about  10  o'clock.  After 
assembling  the  selectmen  and  overseers,  and 
giving  an  account  of  our  errand,  we  divided  as 
before,  one  of  them  accompanying.  The  town 
being  scattering  and  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  extremes,  we  rode.  The  weather  was  very 
cold  and  windy,  but  the  calls  of  the  poor  were 
so  strong,  that  we  bore  [our  exposure]  with 
patience.  It  took  us  part  of  three  days  with 
attention,  the  general  state  of  the  poor  exceed- 
ing Marblehead.  About  half  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  inhabitants  have  removed  back  into  the 
country,  leaving  the  poor  unemployed.  They 
were  very  necessitous,  having  been  poor,  when 
the  fishery  was  carried  on, — which  is  now 
wholly  stopt.  You  can  have  very  little  idea 
of  their  poverty,  yet  the  children  seemed 
healthy,  though  crawling  into  the  ashes  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Wood  usually  comes 
by  water,  and  now  [that  mode  of  conveyance 
being]  almost  wholly  stopt,  they  could  keep 
but  little  fire.  Poverty  and  the  want  of  teams 
in  the  place,  obliged  many  to  fetch  it,  as  at 
Marblehead,  two  miles  by  land.  Bread  corn 
is  very  scarce;  4s.  for  Indian  ;  no  rye, — the 
last  [brought]  upwards  of  5s.  per  bushel. 
Some  families  [have  had]  no  bread  but  pota- 
toes for  some  time.  This  with  Chickerberry 
tea  was  the  only  food  for  a  woman  with  a 
sucking  child.  1  may  say  it  hath  been  a  sort 
of  school  to  us,  for  we  never  saw  poverty  to 
cc  "vpare  with  [that  of]  about  one  hundred 
families  ip  'his  town,  which  we  visited  and  re- 
lieved. :  i  /ere  were]  besides,  many  poor  not 
within  the  .toils  of  your  donation.  By  this 
time  ibou  wilt  conclude  your  charities  were  in 
an  acceptable  time.  Many  were  indeed  of  that 
mind,  and  expressed, — some  [of  them]  feeling- 
ly,— a  sense  of  gratitude.  The  name  Quaker, 
though  little  known  in  these  parts,  will  be  re- 
membered, and  perhaps  some  may  no  more 
think  it  a  reproach.  I  have  thought  of  John 
Woolman's  remark  in  his  illness,  of  affluence 
relieving  in  times  of  sickness.  ['  How  many 
are  spending  their  time  and  money  in  vanity 
and  superfluities,  while  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  who 
might  be  relieved  by  them,  and  their  distresses 
at  such  a  lime  as  this,  in  some  degree  softened 
by  the  administering  suitable  things.']  This 


has  been,  indeed,  the  case  with  some.  The 
lame,  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  partakers  of 
your  liberality.  An  aged  woman  of  96  or  97, 
her  husband  upward  of  80,  with  a  maiden 
daughter,  the  support  of  her  aged  parents  in 
times  when  business  could  be  had,  received 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which  the  silent  tear 
bespoke,  of  the  contribution.  Upon  the  whole 
I  think,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  so  far  is 
well. 

"  I  was  at  Point  Shirley  about  four  miles 
from  Boston,  where  there  has  been  three  loads 
of  people  landed  from  Boston.  They  were 
mostly  dispersed,  but  I  (bund  between  thirty 
and  forty  females,  who  were  relieved.  A 
Friend,  not  having  had  the  small  pox,  attended 
at  a  place  in  Chelsea,  where  were  about  fifty 
persons.  They  had  been  cleansed  by  smok- 
ing.   To  most  of  them  he  made  distribution. 

M.  Brown." 

Further  remittances  were  made  by  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  making  the  amount  by  them 
contributed,  £2540.  We  have  the  names  of 
three  thousand  and  thirty  families,  consisting 
of  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
persons  who  received  aid  from  this  sum.  Of 
the  families  more  than  eight  hundred  were 
those  of  widows.  The  charitable  gift  appears 
to  have  been  of  singular  service,  and  carried 
the  more  weight  as  an  act  of  public  generosity, 
inasmuch  as  very  few  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  received  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
report  sent  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  states 
the  profession  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  those  relieved.  The  whole  sea  coast  of 
New  England  from  New  Hampshire  to  New- 
port, was  visited  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  of  whom  Moses  Brown  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  prompt  and  efficient. 
Nantucket  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals  also  received 
help.  Many  incidental  remarks  of  interest 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  this  pleasant  business,  and 
may  yet,  sometime  or  other,  be  given  to  the 
public. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Parents— Children. 

The  following,  extracted  from  an  original 
essay  published  several  years  since  in  "  The 
Friend,"  under  the  head  of  "  Stumbling- 
Blocks,"  corresponded  so  fully  with  my  own 
reflections,  after  a  conversation  had  with  a 
young  Friend,  in  relation  to  dressing  plain, 
and  who  "  was  afraid  it  would  displease  a  pa- 
rent to  put  on  a  plain  dress,"  &c. — that  I 
thought  it  might  be  profitably  revived  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  tend  to  stir  up  parents  to  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  the  fearful  res- 
ponsibility resting  upon  them. 

"  How  awful  must  the  situation  of  those  pa- 
rents be,  who  league  with  the  devil  to  with- 
stand the  Lord's  work  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children ! 

"  Do  any  of  us,  when  our  dear  offspring, — 
'  buds  of  our  being,' — are  met  in  a  narrow 
way,  endeavour  to  turn  them  from  it;  or  fail 
to  encouraget  hem  to  struggle  on  in  it?  Have 
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any  of  us  when  a  son  or  daughter  became 
weafy  with  things  that  the  Secret  Witness  has 
warned  them  against,  rather  discouraged  them 
from  giving  heed  to  these  tender  admonitions 
— it  may  be  to  change  their  dress  or  their 
company,  to  give  up,  or  take  up,  a  practice, 
under  an  impression  of  duty— and  have  we 
sheltered  ourselves  under  the  fear,  lest,  having 
made  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses, 
they  should  fall  away,  and  bring  a  stigma  upon 
Truth  1  What,  is  not  the  Lord  sufficient  for 
his  own  work  ?  and  did  he  ever  say  to  the 
wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain?  It  was  the  condemnation  of  Eli  that 
he  restrained  not  his  sons  from  sin  ;  how  much 
the  greater  must  their  guilt  be,  who  restrain 
their  offspring  from  good  ! 

"  In  this  day  of  overturning  and  instability, 
— when  nothing  but  the  rock  remains  unsha- 
ken, and  those  who  are  built  upon  it  secure, — 
the  Lord  is  at  work  with  the  children  :  he  will 
work,  and  who  shall  hinder  ?  If  we  can  do 
noihing  for  the  lambs,  do  not  let  us  wrest  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  ;  nor  strive 
when  the  work  of  the  Purifier  is  upon  them  to 
draw  them  from  the  furnace,  or  remove  them 
from  the  hammer.  What  a  sorrowful  mistake 
it  is,  when  the  Lord  is  conlriting  the  youthful 
heart — throwing  clouds  over  its  brilliant  pros- 
pects— marring  its  pleasant  pictures — 'making 
the  countenance  sad,  although  they  are  not 
sick,' — to  endeavour  to  draw  the  mind  out  into 
company,  under  the  plea  that  they  have  '  low 
spirits;'  that  they  are  nervous,  and  that  cheer- 
ful companions  will  be  good  for  them.  In 
such  a  state,  '  sorrow  is  better  than  laughter ; 
for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance,  the 
heart  is  made  better.'  In  this  newly  awaken- 
ed condition,  the  mind  is  very  sensitive,  and 
scruples  and  doubts  that  older  travellers  have 
unhappily  got  rid  of,  attend  the  minds  of  those 
just  starting  in  the  Christian  race.  Let  no 
one  say  these  are  delusions  or  unnecessary 
troubles — they  are  providential  guards,  and 
under  their  influence  the  susceptible  soul  is  led 
very  softly  along.  This  is  Bethel,  '  the  place 
where  God  met  them  at  (he  beginning.'  Oh, 
that  we  might  all  know  a  frequent  returning 
thither.  The  individual  who  knows  no  '  going 
back  to  his  hornbook,'  must  be  eminently 
blest,  or  awfully  mistaken! 

"  The  example  of  parents  is  very  narrowly 
scrutinized  by  children,  when  very  young  in 
years;  and  thoughtless  fathers  and  mothers 
are  ofien  stumbling  blocks,  when  they  do  not 
suppose  that  any  observing  eye  is  upon  them. 
Who  cannot  look  back  to  days  of  early  child- 
hood, and  remember  incidents,  that  all  lime's 
attrition  has  failed  to  erase  from  memory's 
calendar!  Yet  how  do  we  forget  these  things, 
and  act  before  our  children  as  though  they 
failed  to  observe  1" 


Whatever  plans  of  liberality  we  may  have 
before  us,  it  is  well  not  to  procrastinate,  but  to 
embrace  i  be  fust  opportuniiy  of  executing  them. 
When  Baxter  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  he  | 
used  frequently  to  mention  I  he  misfortune  as 
an  excitement  to  be  charitable  while  we  had  it 
in  our  power  to  bestow  ;  and  considered  him- 
self us  culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  so 


long  delayed  the  performance  of  a  good  action, 
and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated  for 
want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

The  Nest  of  a  Fish. — "During  the  sum- 
mers of  1842  and  1843,  while  searching  for 
the  naked  mollusks  of  the  county,  [Cornwall, 
England],  I  occasionally  discovered  portions 
of  sea-weed  and  the  common  Coralline 
(Corallina  officinalis)  hanging  from  the  rocks 
in  pear-shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled 
with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  having  ob- 
served that  the  mass  was  very  curiously  bound 
together  by  a  slender  silken-looking  thread,  it 
was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was  found  to  be 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent  amber-col- 
oured ova,  each  being  about  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Though  examined  on  the 
spot  with  a  lens,  nothing  could  be  discovered 
to  indicate  their  character.  They  were  how- 
ever kept  in  a  basin,  and  daily  supplied  with 
sea-water,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
young  of  some  fish.  The  nest  varies  a  great 
deal  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  in 
length  or  4  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  sea- weed  or  the  com- 
mon Coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended  from 
the  rock.  They  are  brought  together,  without 
being  detached  from  their  places  of  growth,  by 
a  delicate  opaque  white  thread.  This  thread 
is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles 
silk,  both  in  appearance  and  texture  ;  this  is 
brought  round  the  plants,  and  tightly  binds 
them  together,  plant  after  plant,  till  the  ova, 
which  are  deposited  early,  are  completely  hid- 
den from  view.  This  silk-like  thread  is  passed 
in  all  directions  through  and  around  the  mass, 
in  a  very  complicated  manner.  At  first  the 
thread  is  semi-fluid,  but  by  exposure  it  solidi- 
fies ;  and  hence  contracts  and  binds  the  sub- 
stances forming  the  nest  so  closely,  that  it  is 
able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and 
may  be  thrown  carelessly  about  without  de- 
rangement. In  the  centre  are  deposited  the 
ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog  spawn 
in  ditches." — Couch,  253,  (Zoologist.) 

Collision  at  Sea. — The  following  "details  of 
a  collision  between  a  whale  and  the  packet 
ship  Hibernian,  on  her  late  voyage  to  Liver- 
pool, is  contained  in  a  letter  in  the  Louisville 
Courier  of  the  27th  ultimo.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  passenger  on  board  at  the  time  : 
"  The  ship  was  going  through  the  .wa-j^'it 
a  furious  rate,  under  a  press  of  c  "V)SS>  vvi,') 
a  fine  stiff  breeze  from  the  Wes  iv!r.;n  sud- 
denly  the  attention  of  all  on  boaru  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  heavy  shock  and  shudder,  running 
through  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  follow- 
ed in  quicj;,,  accession  by  two  others.  At  the 
same  moment  the  man  at  the  wheel  shouted — 
'  A  whale — a  whale  on  the  larboard  quarter.' 

"  Instantly,  every  man  of  us  was  on  his 
feet.    Rushing  to  the  taff-rail,  we  looked  to  the 
leeward,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  mass 
of  discoloured  water  passing  off  in  our  wake. 
The  whole  occurrence  was  at  once  revealed. 
I  Our  ship,  in  her  rapid  course,  had  struck  full 
in  the  head  an  immense  sperm  whale,  which, 
,  flinging  himself  half  out  of  the  sea  before  he 
sought  his  depth,  struck  his  assailant  with  his 
|  enormous  flukes.    Indeed,  the  whole  scene 


was  witnessed  by  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle,  1 1 
who  were  drenched  with   the  spray.    The  f 
whale  must  have  been  instantly  killed,  for  the  J 
water  all  around  the  ship's  stern  was  com-1j 
pletely  discoloured  with  blood  and  oil.    Our  | 
pumps  were  at  once  sounded,  but  the  only  in-  | 
jury  sustained  by  the  renc6ntre  seemed  to  have  ;f 
been  on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  whale.  L 
Planks,  it  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  torn  \\ 
from  the  ship's  sides  by  the  blows  of  a  wound-  t 
ed  whale,  although  at  other  times  it  is  a  very  s 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  fish.    It  is  supposed !  } 
the  whale  we  struck  was  either  ill  or  sleeping 
on  the  surface.    The  oldest  seaman  in  the  'j 
Hibernia  had  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  ai«  s 
similar  occurrence.    For  hours  after  the  acci*  , 
dent,  a  solitary  whale  was  seen  roving  around  j 
our  vessel,  and  spouting,  doubtless  in  search  ofV  t 
his  murdered  mate."  ( 

House  Lizard. — The  house  lizard,  or  "  chi-  1 
chak,"  of  the  Malays,  (Ptyodactylvs  Gec1co)A\ 
is  common  [in  Borneo].  During  the  day  itmi 
conceals  itself  from  view,  and  towards  even- !  | 
ing,  runs  across  the  rafters,  emitting  its  sharpJj  ' 
chirping  note.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  muchji  i 
amused  with  a  struggle  between  one  of  these  ! 
domestic  reptiles,  and  a  large  tarantula  spider,  i 
The  chichak  proved  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  swallowing  the  insect,  whose  enormous  legs  s 
protruded  from  the  lizard's  mouth.  The  na-  J 
lives  are  fond  of  the  chichak,  permitting  it  to  1 
harbour  in  security,  for  it  clears  their  bamboo-  I 
dwellings  of  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  ;  1 
other  vermin. —  Voyage  of  The  Samarang.    jj  j 

Pestilence. — Among  the  judgments  of  heas;  j, 
ven  none  have  ever  been  more  conspicuous  ( 
than  pestilence.    Sometimes  it  has  been  actu-  j 
ally  miraculous.    It  was  so  when  it  traversed  . 
Egypt  in  a  single  night,  and  destroyed  the  first 
born  of  every  family.    In  other  cases  natural  , 
causes,  to  some  extent,  have  been  detected  i 
and  thus  multitudes  have  come  stupidly  and  ( 
irreverently  to  overlook  the  Divine  hand.    At  I  s 
length  it  seemed  necessary  to  send  abroad  the :  j 
destroyer,  in  aspects  of  greatly  increased  ob- ■  , 
scurity  and  mystery.    The  great  pestilence  of  I  t 
modern  times  is  the  Cholera.    About  20  years  :  | 
ago  it  traversed  the  earth,  and  swept  into  eter-  ■  | 
nity  fifty  millions  of  its  inhabitants.    It  is  j 
again  on  its  mission,  and  with  terrific,  power.  ,  | 
Its  causes  are  yet  undetected.  Its  form  of  pro- •  j 
sress  among  the  nations  is  unaccountable.  It  t 
is  the  disease  of  no  continent,  country,  climate, 
or  season  of  the  year.    The  most  that  science 
and  experience  have  gained  in  regard  to  it,  is 
some  light  as  to  the  existing  causes,  the  symp- 
toms of  its  approach,  and  a  few  counteracting 
influences.    The  Cholera  is  still  visiting  city 
and  country,  and  carrying  dismay  over  the 
earth.    Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  its  mysterious  ravages  will  be  perma- 
nently arrested,  till  man,  especially  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  is  brought  to  recognize  in  it  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Supreme.  What 
but  a  palpable  miracle  could  more  clearly  mark 
it  as  a  visitation  of  the  Most  High?    Why  then 
should  not  Christians,  rulers,  and  the  people  at 
large,  wilh  one  heart  and  voice  recognize  the 
justice  of  this  chastisement,  abjure  the  sins 
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which  may  have  occasioned  it,  and  raise  the 
earnest  cry,  "  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord  !" — 
New  York  Express. 

Days  Without  Nights. 

Dr.  Baird,  in  his  lecture  at  the  conference 
room,  gave  some  interesting  facts.  There  is 
nothing  that  strikes  a  stranger  more  forcibly, 
if  he  visits  Sweden  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  days  are  the  longest,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  night.  Dr.  B.  had  no  conception  or 
it  before  his  arrival.  The  sun  in  June  goes 
down  at  Stockholm  a  little  before  ten  o'clock. 
There  is  a  great  illumination  all  night,  as  the 
sun  passes  round  the  earth  towards  the  north 
pole,  and  the  refraction  of  its  rays  is  such  that 
you  can  see  to  read  at  midnight.  Dr.  B.  read 
a  letter  in  the  forest,  near  Stockholm,  at  mid- 
night without  artificial  light.  There  is  a 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
where,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  sun  does  not 
down  at  all.  Travellers  go  there  to  see  it. 
A  steamboat  goes  up  from  Stockholm  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  those  who  are  curious  to 
larJfwitness  the  phenomenon.  It  only  occurs  one 
night..  The  sun  goes  down  to  the  horizon, 
you  can  see  the  whole  face  of  it,  and  in  live 
minutes  it  begins  to  risg. 

At  the  North  Cape,  lab'  >  T2  degrees,  the 
sun  does  not  go  down  for  several  weeks.  In 
June  it  would  be  about  25  degrees  above  the 
horizon  at  midnight.  The  sun  begins  to  rise 
there  at  midnight.  The  changes,  in  those 
high  latitudes,  from  summer  to  winter,  are  so 
great  that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  them. 
In  the  winter  the  sun  disappears,  and  is  not 
seen  for  six  weeks.  Then  it  comes  and  shows 
its  face.  Afterwards,  it  remains  for  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  descends,  and 
finally  it  does  not  set  at  all,  but  makes  almost 
a  circle  around  the  heavens. 

Birds  and  animals  take  their  accustomed 
rest  at  the  usual  hours.  They  go  to  rest  whe- 
ther the  sun  goes  down  or  not.  The  hens  take 
to  the  trees  about  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and 
stay  there  till  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  people  get  into  this  habit  of  late 
rising  too.  The  first  morning  Dr.  Baird 
awoke  in  Stockholm,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  sun  shining  into  his  room.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  found  it  was  only  three  o'clock  ; 
;he  next  time  he  awoke  it  was  five  o'clock  ; 
aut  there  were  no  persons  in  the  street. — 
Hartford  Times. 


Food  of  the  Esquimaux  Hunter. 

Take,  again,  the  condition  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, in  his  hut  of  ice-blocks  or  driftwood 
lis  only  food  the  seal  and  walrus,  which  he 
spears  with  his -bone-pointed  weapon,  from  a 
ittle  frail  coracle  of  skins.    The  air  is  cold 
:nough  to  freeze  quicksilver ;  he  wraps  him- 
self in  his  dress  of  furs,  and  forth  he  goes  with 
perfect  impunity  ;  and  the  cold  of  the  shore  of 
he  frozen  sea  affects  him  less  than  that  of  a 
shilly  January  day  does  the  Englishman  by 
lis  warm  fireside.    Yet  the  Esquimaux  has 
10  fireside  :  he  cooks  his  food  by  the  heat  of  a 
...  amp  fed  wiih  oil,  the  product  of  the  chase  ;  his 
|,  jountry  produces  no  fuel,  and  he  cannot  think 
16 jj  |»f  devoting  the  few  fragments  of  wood  brought 


by  the  ocean-currents  from  more  favoured 
climes,  which  he  finds  upon  the  sea-beach,  to 
this  purpose, — they  are  far  too  valuable  to  be 
so  employed.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
he  capable  of  supporting  this  intensity  of  cold  '.' 
The  particularity  of  his  food  furnishes  the  re- 
ply. We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  horror 
and  disgust  at  the  food  of  these  poor  people,  as 
we  in  our  ignorance  and  presumption  dare  to 
call  them;  to  commiserate  the  taste  of  those 
who,  as  our  northern  navigators  relate,  prefer 
a  piece  of  tallow  candle,  or  a  draught  of  train 
oil,  to  the  fare  of  an  English  man-of-war;  but 
a  little  more  consideration  might,  perhaps, 
show  us  that  the  blubber  and  fat  of  the  arctic 
cetacea  and  fish,  the  only  food  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  can  obtain,  really  constitute 
the  only  sort  of  food  which  could  enable  them 
to  bear  up  against  the  extremities  of  cold  to 
which  they  are  subject.  There  is  no  other 
substance  but  fat,  and  that  in  very  large  quan- 
tity, which  would  answer  the  purpose  required: 
it  is  a  substance  exceeding  rich  in  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  body  eminently  combustible;  weight 
for  weight,  it  will  generate  a  far  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  burning  in  blood,  than  anything 
else  which  can  be  taken  as  food.  It  will  be 
wiser,  then,  instead  of  condemning,  as  filthy 
and  abhorrent,  the  tastes  and  propensities  of 
the  Esquimaux,  to  consider  them  as  special 
adaptations,  by  an  unspeakably  benevolent 
Providence,  of  the  very  wishes  and  inclinations 
of  the  individual  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
life. — From  Chemistry,  as  exemplifying  the 
Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  God,  by  Dr. 
Fowens. 


The  Ten  Hour  Law. 

Proceedings  have  been  commenced  before 
Alderman  Galloway,  against  a  manufacturer 
of  Holmesburg,  for  a  violation  of  the  ten  hour 
law.  It  is  alleged  that  he  employed  females 
of  an  age  prohibited  by  law  in  his  factory. 
The  day  upon  which  the  hearing  was  fixed,' 
the  witnesses  did  not  attend,  and  process  has 
been  issued  to  compel  their  appearance  on 
Tuesday  next.  There  appears  to  be  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  a  number  of  factory 
operatives  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law 
against  all  its  violators. — Ledger. 

We -regard  the  Ten  Hour  Law  and  the  laws 
'\e  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
-  have  arrived  at  a  proper  age, 
vsary  to  prevent  the  Factory 
S)  *ry  from  running  into  the 

depioi*.  'jtheFaC     System  of 

England.     .  >o  more  r  '^rce  of 

human  wretchedness,  disease,  and 
vice,  than  a  system  of  labou.  vhich 
men,  women,  children,  and  infants  am.ost,  are 
compelled  to  work  like  slaves  in  crowded  fac- 
tories, fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for 
miserably  low  wages.  Any  country  in  which 
such  a  system  prevails,  is  sure  to  be  filled  with 
a  miserable  poor.  Yet  the  tendency  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  manufactures,  especially  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  is  to  produce  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  left  to  work  out  its  natural  conse- 
quences, it  wilj*'  assuredly  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  thing«r  It  has  done  so  in  England. 
And  the  humanity  of  that  country  has  been 


for  years,  endeavouring  to  counteract  these 
consequences,  by  laws  regulating  the*  hours  of 
labour  in  the  factories,  and  the  ages  at  which 
children  may  be  employed  therein. 

We  trust  that  in  this  country,  this  mon- 
strous evil  may  be  anticipated  and  guarded 
against — that  laws  may  be  passed  in  every 
state  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  at  too  early  an  age,  and  regulating 
properly  the  hours  of  labour. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
cannot  bear  such  laws.  If  this  be  true,  let  the 
cotton  manufacture  never  prevail  among  us. 
Its  beneficial  influence  would  never  atone  for 
the  misery  and  vice,  and  degradation  it  would 
cause,  if  not  regulated  by  such  laws. 

We  desire  to  see  useful  manufactures  in- 
crease among  us — not  for  the  degradation,  but 
for  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  We 
desire  to  see  such  manufactures  increase  as 
employ  men  at  good  wages — at  wages  large 
enough  to  enable  those  who  earn  them  to  keep 
their  wives  at  home  attending  to  their  house- 
holds, and  their  children  at  school  improving 
their  minds,  or  at  play  in  the  open  air  invigo- 
rating their  bodies,  and  strengthening  their 
constitutions  for  a  healthful  and  happy  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  order  of  nature — this  the 
design  of  God.  The  other  mode  is,  we  almost 
think,  a  violation  of  His  will.  Certainly  it 
converts  the  earth  where  it  prevails  into  a  liv- 
ing charnel-house,  and  condemns  human  na- 
ture, from  its  infancy,  to  a  life  of  hopeless  to' 
ignorance,  crime,  and  sickness — to  a  total  < 
titution  of  human  pleasure  and  comfort, 
despair  of  all  relief  this  side  the  grave,  and  a 
total  ignorance  of  all  rest  beyond  it. — N.  J. 
State  Gazette. 


Accident  to  the  Nassau  Balloon. — Green 
and  a  party,  amounting  to  eleven  persons  in 
all,  ascended  in  the  Nassau  balloon  the  other 
evening  from  Vauxhall.  When  at  a  great 
height  the  balloon  was  seen  to  descend  rapid- 
ly, in  consequence,  it  appeared,  of  an  acci- 
dental escape  of  gas.  The  car  coming  in 
contact  with  a  house-top,  three  of  the  party 
were  violently  thrown  out  on  the  roof,  but 
without  suffering  any  injury.  Relieved  from 
so  much  of  its  load,  the  machine  bounded  again 
into  the  air,  and  before  it  descended,  which  it 
did  in  safety,  at  Erith,  traversed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Kent. — English  Paper. 


The  total  quantity  of  tobacco,  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1948, 
amounted  to  27,305,1:54  lbs.,  of  which  206,- 
581  lbs.  were  manufactured  tobacco  and  se- 
gars,  and  388  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  total  amount 
of dutv  received  on  tobacco  and  snuff  in  1848 
was  £4,365,233.  The  quantify  of  foreign 
manufactured  tobacco  and  segars  imported  in 
1848  amounted  to  1,509,079  lbs. 


Popularity  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  real 
ability,  and  ought  not  to  be  sought  after  as  if 
it  were  the  foundation  of  happiness.  It  has 
been  the  occasion  of  ruin  to  many,  and  of 
distress  to  more.  Those  who  have  aim- 
ed at  it,  have  been  generally  left  to  disappoint- 
ment and  confusion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAY. 

BY  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  Living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise. 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost — where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind, 
Where  trilleth  folly's  song, 

Leaving  a  sling  behind; 
Yet  to  my  hand  'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  white  robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 

Lost!  lost!  lost! 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain  ; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again  ; 
1  offer  no  reward, 

For  all  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven-intrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  forever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
I'll  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead, 
And  when  of  scath  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul, 

What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 


the  Indian  Committee,  and  Boarding-School 
Committee,  were  read;  and  the  meeting  hav- 
ing transacted  the  business  which  claimed  its 
attention  in  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  than 
has  of  late  been  witnessed,  separated  in  renew- 
ed feeling,  that  the  Lord  still  watcheth  over 
his  people  for  good. 


spu   c 

fu  1 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  Professor 
>*Aisted,  of  King's  College,  London,  the  total 
value  of  the  gold  mines  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  put^at  £0,500,000,  or  about  $32,- 
000,000  per  year. 


THE  FRIEND, 


If  the  following  were  an  indication  that  the 
doctrine  which  renounces  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  on  the  decline,  true 
Christians  would  rejoice. 

"  The  splendid  stone  Unitarian  meeting- 
house recently  erected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins's 
Society,  in  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$90,000,  has  been  bought  by  the  Methodists 
for  $40,000." 


Surely  if  the  spirit  and  benign  principles  of 
Christianity  reigned  throughout  Christendom, 
such  a  state  of  abject  wretchedness  would  not 
be  found  to  prevail  as  does  in  Paris  from  the 
following  account. 

"  There  are  nosv  in  Paris  95,177  persons  in 
absolute  misery  from  poverty,  and  299,378 
receiving  relief  from  the  government,  making 
nearly  400,000  persons  in  Paris,  in  a  destitute 
condition." 


NINTH  MONTH  15,  1849. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  give  this  week  a  brief  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  expect- 
ing shortly  to  be  furnished  with  a  more  ex- 
tended one.  The  meeting  convened  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  Second-day,  the  3rd  instant,  and 
closed  its  sittings  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th. 

Epistles  from  London  and  Dublin,  and  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meetings  were  received  and  read  ; 
the  one  from  North  Carolina,  had  not  come  to 
hand.  After  a  discussion  respecting  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  bodies  claiming  to  be  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  i.'  ither  of  whose  epis- 
tles were  read,  the  subject  was  postponed.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  epistles  to 
nil  the  other  Yearly  Meetings.  On  Third-day 
the  meeting  united  in  the  appointment  of  the 
former  clerks,  and  then  entered  on  a  consider- 
ation of  th^  state  of  Society,  us  set  forth  iii  the 
answers  to  the  Queries.  Various  deficiencies 
were  apparent,  ami  a  living  exercise  seemed 
raised  in  the  minds  of  many  Friends  for  the 
removal  of  those  things  which  let  and  hinder 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders.    During  the  week  the  reports  of 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Battey,  agent,  for  John  Dakin, 
N.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  Earl  ilallock,  Keesville,  N.  Y., 
and  Asel  C.  Hoag,  Lincoln,  Vt.,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and 
for  Daniel  Nichols,  Peru,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  23.  G.  MT 
Eddy,  agent,  N.  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  Gideon  Wilbur 
$4,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  for  John  Macomber,  $2,  vol, 
22.  Estate  of  Daniel  Cooledge,  N.  Y.,  per  G.  F.  Cool", 
edge  and  Bro.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22. 


BINDING. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  preserve  their  copies 
and  render  themof  easy  reference, are  informer, 
that  they  can  have  them  neatly  and  substan 
tially  bound  on  reasonable  terms,  at  this  office 
No.  50  N.  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 

Other  books  and  periodicals  bound  in  vaii 
ous  styles. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  were  opened  on  the  3rd 
instant ;  that  for  Boys,  in  the  house  on  Cherry 
street  below  Ninth,  and  that  for  Girls,  in  the 
house  on  St.  James  street  above  Sixth.  • 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Friends  intending  to 
enter  their  children  in  these  schools,  should  do 
so  early  in  the  session,  in  order  that  the  ne- 
cessary classification  may  be  timely  effected. 

The  branches  taught  in  both  schools,  are 
Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  and  Derivations 
from  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  Writing  under  a 
teacher  especially  employed  to  teach  that 
branch,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  History,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
and  Composition. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  Boys'  School, 
Mensuration,    Surveying,   Book-keeping,  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  taught  i.anrt 
the  Girls'  School,  instruction  is 
ny,  and  in  the  French  langn^-' 
instruction    constitutes  paw 
course,  care  being  taken  ..i 
a  know  led         and  an  &  ._.ous 
princtn'  siimoni<s 

"  J  ,ee  belie.v  n  right  to  draw 

the  ak  /riends  to  these  schools,  and 

to  inv„  „K>se  who  have  children,  to  place 
them  in  our  seminaries.  Not  only  would  they 
be  benefited,  and  the  religious  concern  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  on  this  subject  [education]  be 
thereby  carried  into  effect,  but  it  would  encour- 
age those  who  are  immediately  connected  with 
their  management,  and  lend  to  promote  unity 
of  feeling  among  Friends." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet  tie 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest 
nut  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Norll; 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street 
Horatio  C.  Woo  '  JJo.  210  Race  street,  an< 
No.  37  ChestUPj 

Visiting    J  for   the  Month.— 

Jeremiah  Hacker,\\o;  144  S.  Fourth  street 
Wm.  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street;  J.  C 
Allen,  No.  180  S,  Second  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wo 
thington. 


nd 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  fn 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  inten> 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tenth  month,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  eachj 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  to  either 
of  the  undernamed, 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edward  Brown,  Prune  below  Sixth, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  High  Street 
'  Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  16th,  1849. 


Letters  of  Surah  (Irubb,  (la$ 

The  abora 
bookstore,  \^fi 


ra,h  Lyncs.) 
at  Friends' 


W ANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  book' 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WANTED 

A  boy  in  a  Retail  Drug  Store  ;  some  previJ 
ous  knowledge  of  the  business  would  be  desij 
rable,  but  not  indispensable.  Apply  at  the  Ni 
W.  corner  of  Race  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Ninth  month. 


Martued,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Starksboro', 
Vt.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1849, 
Alexander  G.  Coffin,  son  of  William  B.  and  Debo- 
rah Coffin,  of  Nantucket,  and  Narctssa,  daughter  of 
Ezra  and  Hannah  H.  Battey,  of  MonclUon,  Vt. 
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